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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY. 
a.d.  1561—1567. 

After  the  death  of  Francis  II.,  King  of  France, 
the  Romanists  in  Scotland,  anticipating  the  speedy 
Views  and       return  of  the  now  widowed  Scot- 
efforts  of  Ho-     tish  queen  to  her  own  dominions, 

pSm" it cherished  *the  h°pe  that  this  «*«* 

the  time  of  would  prove  highly  advantageous 
Mary's  return,  to  their  cause  ;  and  when  the  time 
appointed  for  the  meeting  of  Parliament  drew 
nigh — viz.  May,  1561 — they  assembled  in  large 
numbers  in  Edinburgh,  and  made  no  secret  of  their 
expectations.  The  Reformers,  also,  felt  that  it  was 
their  duty  to  take  some  measures  for  the  protection 
of  their  principles,  which  had  so  recently  received 
the  sanction  and  support  of  law ;  and  they,  like 
their  opponents,  appeared  in  considerable  force  in 
the  metropolis.  They  paraded  the  streets  in  com- 
panies, though  in  a  peaceable  and  orderly  manner, 
taking  possession  in  particular  of  the  High-street, 
from  which  the  bishops  and  their  followers  were 
thus  excluded.*  On  the  27th  of  May,  a  meeting  ' 
of  ministers  and  laymen  connected  with  the  re- 
formed cause  was  convened,  which  has  been  desig- 
nated the  Second  General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  At  this  meeting  it  was  resolved  to 
present  a  humble  supplication  to  the  lords  of  the 
Secret  Council,  craving  the  ratification  of  certain 
specified  points,  all  of  which  had  been  embraced 
in  the  Book  of  Discipline,  and  to  which  many  of 
the  lords,  therefore,  had  already  given  their  con-  j 
currence.  These  points  had  reference  to  the  sup-  | 
pression  of  idolatry,  and  all  its  monuments ;  the  j 
appointment  of  some  fixed  provision  for  super- 
intendents and  ministers,  exhorters  and  readers; 
the  augmentation  of  the  number  of  superintendents 
and  ministers ;  the  infliction  of  punishment  on  those 
who  abused  and  despised  the  sacraments  ;  and  the 
adoption  of  means  for  preventing  popish  bulls  from 
being  promulgated  and  carried  into  effect  in  Scot- 
land. 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  126;  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  161. 
VOL.   II. 


These  topics  are  exhibited  at  considerable  length 
under  seven  different  heads,  which  are  designated 
Articles ;  and  then  follows  the  sup-  Supplication 
plication,  expressed  in  a  bold  and  addressed  to 
resolute  tone.  "  Please  your  ho-  the  Council. 
nours,  and  the  wisdoms  of  such  as  are  presently 
convened  with  you  in  council,  to  understand,  that 
by  many  arguments  we  may  perceive  what  the 
pestilent  generation  of  the  Roman  antichrist  within 
this  realm  intendeth ;  to  wit,  that  they  would  of 
new  erect  their  idolatry,  take  upon  them  empire 
above  our  conscience,  and  so  command  us,  the 
true  subjects  of  this  realm,  and  such  as  God  of  his 
mercy  hath  under  our  sovereign  subjected  unto  us, 
in  all  things  to  obey  their  appetites.  Honesty 
craveth,  and  conscience  moveth  us,  to  make  the 
very  secrets  of  our  hearts  patent  to  your  honours 
in  that  behalf,  which  is  this ;  that  before  these 
tyrants  and  dumb  dogs  ever  empire  above  us,  and 
above  such  as  God  hath  subjected  unto  us,  we  the 
barons  and  gentlemen  professing  Christ  Jesus  within 
this  realm,  are  fully  determined  to  hazard  life,  and 
whatsoever  we  have  received  of  God  in  temporal 
things.  Most  humbly,  therefore,  we  beseech  your 
honours  that  such  order  may  be  taken,  that  we 
have  not  occasion  to  take  again  the  sword  of  just 
defence  into  our  hands,  which  we  have  willingly, 
after  God  had  given  victory  both  to  your  honours 
and  to  us,  resigned  over  into  your  hands,  to  the 
end  that  God's  Gospel  may  be  publicly  preached 
within  this  realm,  the  true  ministers  thereof  rea- 
sonably sustained,  idolatry  suppressed,  and  the 
committers  thereof  punished,  according  to  the  laws 
of  God  and  man.  In  doing  whereof  your  honours 
shall  find  us  not  only  obedient  to  you  in  all  things 
lawful,  but  also  ready  at  all  times  to  bring  into 
order  and  obedience  such  as  would  rebel  against 
your  just  authority,  which,  in  absence  of  our  sove- 
reign, we  acknowledge  to  be  in  your  hands ;  be- 
seeching your  honours,  with  upright  judgment  and 
indifferency,  to  look  upon  these  our  few  articles ; 
and  by  these,  our  brethren,*  to  signify  unto  us  such 

*  The  deputation  consisted  of  the  Master  of  Lindsay, 
afterwards    Lord    Lindsay  of    Byres;    Gordon,    Laird  of 
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answers  again,  as  may  declare  your  honours  worthy 
of  that  place  whereunto  God,  after  some  danger 
sustained,  in  his  mercy  hath  called  you.  And  let 
these  enemies  of  God  assure  themselves,  that  if 
your  honours  put  not  order  unto  them,  we  shall 
shortly  take  such  order,  that  they  shall  neither  be 
able  to  do  what  they  list,  nor  yet  to  live  upon  the 
sweat  of  the  brows  of  men,  who  are  no  debtors  to 
them.  Let  your  honours  conceive  of  us  nothing  but 
all  humble  obedience  in  God ;  but  let  the  papists 
be  yet  once  again  assured,  that  their  pride  and 
idolatry  we  will  not  suffer."  * 

This  supplication  was  favourably  received  by 
Measures        ^e  Secret  Council.     Lord  James 
adopted  by  the    Stewart  had  by  this  time  returned 
Council  in       from  prance  bringing  letters  from  j 
consequence       A.  ..,?,.  , 

of  the  above  the  queen,f  in  which  she  expressed 
supplication,  it  to  be  her  will,  that  whilst  the 
Council  maintained  quietness,  and  suffered  nothing 
It  be  done  in  violation  of  the  treaty  made  at  Leith,  i 
till  she  returned  herself,  they  were  to  allow  the 
religious  system  at  present  established  to  continue 
undisturbed. J  Now,  the  articles  presented  by  the 
commissioners  of  the  Reformed  Church,  were  con- 
sidered as  indispensable  to  the  safety  and  un- 
fettered operation  of  the  new  ecclesiastical  body; 
and,  therefore,  an  ordinance  was  passed  by  the 
Council,  corresponding  to  every  head  of  the  arti- 
cles above-mentioned,  and  concurring  with  all  the 
views  that  were  expressed  in  them.  §    At  the  same 

Lochinvar ;  Kerr,  Laird  of  Fernihirst,  ancestor  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Lothian ;  Douglas,  Laird  of  Whittingham,  after- 
wards a  senator  of  the  College  of  Justice  ;  Thomas  Menzies, 
Provost  of  Aberdeen;  and  George  Lovell,  Burgess  of 
Dundee. — Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  6. 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  pp.  127,  128 ;  Knox,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
162,  163.  •         ■  FF 

f  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  166;  Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  129; 
Buchanan,  vol.  ii.  p.  437  ;  Cook's  History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, vol.  iii.  p.  14;  Burnet,  vol.  hi.  p.  313  ;  Leslie,  lib.  x 
p.  533. 

X  The  editor  of  Keith's  History,  and  some  others,  deny 
that  Lord  James  Stewart  brought  any  kind  of  commission 
from  France  to  Scotland.  All  that  Keith  himself  how- 
ever says,  is,  that  while  Knox  speaks  of  letters,  and 
Buchanan  mentions  a  commission,  Leslie  makes  no  refer- 
ence to  either.  Mr.  Lawson  maintains  that  Buchanan's 
statement  about  a  commission  is  disproved  by  her  majesty's 
own  letter  to  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton.  *  But  this  is  a 
mistake.  What  Mary  says  in  her  letter  is,  that  Lord  James 
brought  no  commission  from  Scotland,  but  not  that  she 
gave  him  no  commission  back.  Her  own  words  are  these— 
M  I  shall  only  here  tell  you  that  the  Lord  James,  who  is 
presently  with  me,  came  only  to  pay  his  duty  to  me  as  his 
sovereign  lady,  without  any  commission  whatsoever  relating 
to  anything  else."  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton,  however 
says,  in  his  letter  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  that,  although  Mary 
had  intended  to  give  a  formal  commission  under  her  seal  to 
Lord  James  Stewart,  yet  she  afterwards  changed  her  mind 
and  sent  after  him  by  the  messenger  he  left  behind,  not  the 
commission  he  expected,  but  only  certain  letters.  It  cannot 
therefore,  admit  of  reasonable  question,  that  there  were  at 
least  written  instructions  sent  by  her  majesty  to  Scotland 
with  Lord  James  Stewart,  with  regard  to  the  management 
of  affairs  till  the  period  of  her  own  return.  And  this  is 
just  what  Knox  affirms.  The  mere  silence  of  Leslie  is  not 
sufficient  to  disprove  the  positive  testimony  of  so  many  other 
witnesses ;  for,  although  he  returned  in  the  retinue  of  her 
majesty,  yet,  having  failed  in  the  special  object  of  his  own 
mission  to  France,  he  might  not  be  cognisant  of  all  that 
avus  done.— Keith,  vol.  ii.  pp.  24—27. 

§  Calderwood,  vol.  ii  pp.  128—130;  Book  of  the  Uni- 
versal Kirk,  p.  6. 


time  it  was  decreed,  that  the  remaining  monu- 
ments of  idolatry  should  be  destroyed,  and  the 
Earls  of  Arran,  Argyle,  and  Glencairn,  were 
directed  to  carry  out  this  object  in  the  west,  whilst 
Lord  James  was  appointed  to  proceed  with  the 
same  view  to  the  north.  In  the  west,  the  abbeys 
of  Failfurd,  Kilwinning,  Crossraguel,  and  Paisley, 
were  demolished  ;*  and  in  the  north,  such  changes 
were  effected  as  greatly  displeased  the  Earl  of 
Huntly,  though  he  feigned  acquiescence  in  all  that 
was  done. 

The  uprightness  and  Christian  integrity  of  Lord 
James  Stewart,  in  the  course  he  pursued,  are  sus- 
ceptible of  the  most  decisive  proof.  When  he 
waited  upon  the  queen,  his  sister,  in  France,  she 
was  willing  to  place  herself  entirely  under  his 
direction,  and  to  give  him  a  commission  uudcr  her 
seal ;  but  his  religious  principles,  and  his  convic- 
tion that  it  was  for  the  advantage  of  his  country 
to  remain  on  good  terms  with  the  Protestant  king- 
dom of  England,  were  the  great  barriers  to  his 
advancement.  Strenuous  efforts  were  made  by  her 
majesty,  and  by  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  to  detach 
him  from  his  religious  views  and  associates,  but  ho 
stood  firm  against  all  their  solicitations  and  argu- 
ments ;  and  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton  affirms,  in 
his  letter  to  Elizabeth,  that  this  was  the  reason  why 
the  formal  commission  promised  to  him  was  not 
given.  "  The  special  cause  why  she  hath  changed 
her  opinion  of  my  Lord  James  is,  that  she  could  by 
no  means  dissuade  him  from  his  devotion  and  good 
opinion  towards  your  majesty,  and  the  observation 
of  the  league  between  your  majesty  and  the  realm 
of  Scotland.  And  also  that  she,  nor  the  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine,  could  not  win  nor  divert  him  from  his 
religion,  wherein  they  used  very  great  means  and 
persuasions.  Neither  the  fear  of  his  sovereign's 
indignation  could  waver  him,  nor  great  promises 
win  him."  Steadfastness  amid  such  temptations 
to  laxity  and  change,  is  commonly  regarded  as  the 
best  possible  proof  of  incorruptible  integrity.! 

Mary's   arrival  in   her  own  dominions,  which 
took   place   on    the    19th  of    August   and   called 
forth  the   liveliest  demonstrations  of  satisfaction 
and  joy,   was   an    event   that  could   not    fail  to 
exert  a  marked  influence  upon  the     Mary>8  viewg 
state  of  religious  parties  in  Scot-    with  regard  to 
land.     Educated  in   the   Romish    religious  affairs 
faith,  and  long  accustomed  to  con- 
sider the   religion   professed  by  her   subjects  as 
a  most  wicked  heresy,  she  could  not  be  expected 
to  give  her  cordial  support  to  an  order  of  things 
which  had  been  so  recently  established,  and  estab- 
lished too  against  her  will.     On  the  contrary,  she 
was  persuaded  that  it  would  be  the  crowning  glory 
of  her  reign  to  bring   back  her  kingdom  to   it*> 
ancient  allegiance  to  the  Pope ;  and  her  uncles  of 
the  house  of  Guise,  who  were  parties  to  a  league 
sanctioned  by  the  Council  of  Trent  for  suppressing 

*  Considerable  portions  of  the  abbeys  of  Paisley  and 
Crossraguel  still  continue  in  existence,  and  some  partial 
remains  of  the  other  two. 

t  See  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton's  letter,  as  recorded  in 
Keith,  vol.  ii.  p.  29. 
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the  Reformation  throughout  Europe,*  used  all  their 
influence  to  confirm  her  in  her  views,  and  to  secure 
her  co-operation  in  their  scheme  for  the  destruction 
of  all  religious  liberty.  That  it  was  her  fixed 
purpose  to  restore  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  on 
the  first  favourable  opportunity  is  plain,  from  a 
conference  which  she  had  before  leaving  Paris 
with  Throckmorton,  the  English  ambassador. f  " '  I 
trust,'  said  Mary,  '  the  queen,  your  mistress,  will 
not  encourage  my  subjects  to  continue  in  their 
disobedience,  nor  to  take  upon  them  things  that 
appertain  not  to  subjects.  You  know  there  is 
much  ado  in  my  realm  about  matters  of  reli- 
gion.'— '  Madam,'  he  replied,  '  as  you  think  it 
unmeet  to  be  constrained  by  your  subjects,  so  it 
may  like  you  to  consider,  the  matter  is  as  intoler- 
able to  them  to  be  constrained  by  you  in  matters 
of  conscience ;  for  the  duty  due  to  God  cannot  be 
given  to  any  other  without  offence  of  His  majesty.' 
— ■  Why,'  said  she,  '  God  doth  command  subjects 
to  be  obedient  to  their  princes ;  and  comraandeth 
princes  to  read  his  law,  and  govern  thereby  them- 
selves and  the  people  committed  to  their  charge.'" 
Subjects,  in  Mary's  view,  were  bound  to  follow  the 
religion  of  their  sovereign.  The  designs  of  the 
queen  are  still  more  apparent  from  the  letters  of 
Cardinal  St.  Croix  to  Cardinal  Borromeo,  which 
describe  how  encouraging  Mary's  uncle,  the  Grand 
Prior  of  France,  conceived  the  prospects  of  popery 
to  be  in  Scotland  at  the  time  he  left  that  country, 
and  how  favourably  he  considered  matters  were 
advancing  for  the  restoration,  at  no  distant  period, 
of  the  ancient  religion.}:  It  was  the  queen's  pur- 
pose to  depress,  by  little  and  little,  the  party  of  the 
Reformers,  until  those  who  were  attached  to  the 
Romish  church  became  so  strong,  as  to  be  able  to 
regulate  all  things  after  their  own  mind.  Mean- 
while, however,  it  was  necessary  to  dissemble,  as 
the  Protestants  were  the  most  numerous  body  in 
the  kingdom,  and  were  possessed  of  all  power;  and, 
accordingly,  Mary  professed  that  she  had  no  inten- 
tion of  disturbing  the  settlement  of  religious  affairs, 
which  had  been  made  by  parliament  before  her 
arrival.  The  reformed  church  was  to  stand,  so  long 
as  it  should  appear  unsafe  to  attempt  its  overthrow. 

The  Protestant  nobles  who  had  sent  Lord  James 
Stewart  to  France  to  invite  their  sovereign  home, 
were  unwilling  that  she  should  be  allowed  more 
than  the  private  exercise  of  her  religion;  and 
there  were  not  a  few  who  considered  even  this 
concession  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  claims  of 
public  duty,  and  dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  the 

Celebration  of  nation-  The  veiT  nattering  recep- 
mass  in  tbe  tion,  however,  which  the  queen 
chapel  of  received  on  her  arrival  in  her  own 
ojrooi  kingdom,  and  the  opinion  of  her 

uncles  that  she  should  take  advantage  of  the  spirit 
of  loyalty  so  highly  excited  in  her  favour,§  deter- 
mined her  to   profess   her  religion,   and  observe 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  131. 

t  Keith,  vol.  ii.  p.  33 ;  Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  134. 

I  McCrie's  Life  of  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  305. 

J  Ibid.  p.  24. 


its  rites  with  more  publicity  than  was  agreeable 
to  her  subjects;  and  she  ordered  preparations  to 
be  made  for  the  celebration  of  a  solemn  mass  in 
the  chapel  of  Holyrood  House,  the  very  Sunday 
after  her  arrival.  The  first  rumour  of  this  inten- 
tion kindled  a  flame  of  dissatisfaction.  It  seemed 
as  if  all  that  had  been  acquired  by  the  toilsome 
efforts  and  painful  sufferings  of  years  was  now  to  be 
lost  in  one  moment.  Threatening  crowds  gathered 
around  the  abbey,  declaring  that  they  would  not 
suffer  the  realm  to  be  profaned  by  Tumult  in 
the  idolatry  of  the  mass.  The  Mas-  consequence. 
ter  of  Lindsay,  followed  by  a  crowd  as  excited  as 
himself,  rushed  into  the  court  of  the  palace,  and  cried 
out  that  the  idolatrous  priest  should  die  the  death 
according  to  God's  law.  The  wax  candles  were 
broken  on  the  way  to  the  chapel,  and  every  thing 
portended  a  serious  tumult,  when  some  of  the  lead- 
ing men  among  the  Protestants  exerted  themselves 
to  repress  the  zeal  of  the  multitude,  and  to  restore 
tranquillity.  Knox  did  what  lay  in  his  power  to 
dissuade  his  followers  from  employing  force  to 
prevent  the  service.*  He  tells  us,  that  he  was  so 
concerned  for  the  public  tranquillity,  and  so  loath 
to  offend  those  of  whom  he  had  conceived  a  good 
opinion,  that  in  secret  he  strove  to  mitigate  and 
cool  the  fervency  with  which  multitudes  were 
animated  against  conceding  to  the  queen  the  liberty 
which  she  desired,  though  he  afterwards  came  to 
think  that  he  had  done  wrong  on  this  occasion. 
Lord  James  Stewart  also  exerted  himself  to  pre- 
serve the  public  tranquillity,  taking  his  station  at 
the  door  of  the  chapel,  under  the  pretence  of  keep- 
ing Scotsmen  from  witnessing  the  profane  rites 
of  popery,  but  really  with  the  view  of  guarding 
against  disturbance. f  Still  the  dissatisfaction  con- 
tinued ;  the  Protestants  repaired  in  great  compa- 
nies to  the  abbey  in  the  afternoon,  and  it  was 
loudly  demanded  that  there  should  be  no  repeti- 
tion of  an  idolatrous  rite,  which  was  utterly  op- 
posed to  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  forbidden  under 
pain  of  death  by  the  law  of  the  land. 

After  a  few  days  a  proclamation  was  issued  by 
the  queen,  with  the  advice  of  the     Proolamation 
Privy  Council,  for  the  purpose  of     issued  by  the 
quieting  the  public  mind.     Refe-  queen  and  Privy 
^  j  ,,  Council, 

rence  was  made  to  the  great  in- 
conveniences that  might  result  from  the  religious 
differences  of  the  nation,  and  to  the  intention  of  her 
majesty  to  take  measures  for  effecting  a  settlement, 
that  might  be  conducive  to  the  honour  of  God  and 
the  tranquillity  of  the  realm ;  and  meanwhile  all 
men  were  forbidden,  under  pain  of  death,  to  at- 
tempt any  change  either  publicly  or  privately  upon 
the  religious  system  that  existed  in  the  country  at 
the  time  of  her  majesty's  arrival.  At  the  same 
time,  the  proclamation  strictly  charged  all  the 
lieges  that  none  should  molest  or  trouble  any  of 
her  majesty's  domestic  servants,  or  any  of  those 
who  had  come  in  her  company  from  France,  in 
word,  deed,  or  countenance,  for  any  cause  what- 

*  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  277. 

f  Spottiswood,  p.  179 ;  Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  148. 
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soever,  either  within  the  palace  or  without,  or 
make  any  derision  or  invasion  of  them  under  any 
pretence  whatever,  under  pain  of  death.*     This 
last  clause,  although  it  made  no  direct  mention  of 
liberty  of  conscience,  was  designed  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  queen  and  her  followers  in  the  exercise 
of  their  religion,  and  it  gave  serious  offence  to  the 
Offence  taken     great  mass  of  the  Protestants.  The 
at  the  procla-     Earl  of  Arran  protested  against  it 
mation.  on  the  gr0XLn^  that  although  her 

majesty's  servants  were  not  to  be  interfered  with 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  lawful  business,  yet 
idolatry  was  an  offence  against  God,  more  abomi- 
nable and  odious  than  even  murder,  and,  therefore, 
no  more  to  be  tolerated  than  that  crime.  John 
Knox,  too,  on  the  following  Sunday,  preached 
against  the  idolatry  of  the  mass,  and  against  the 
toleration  of  it  that  was  covertly  implied  in  the 
proclamation  of  the  Secret  Council,  declaring  that 
one  mass  was  more  fearful  to  him  than  if  ten 
thousand  armed  enemies  were  landed  in  any  part 
of  the  realm,  of  purpose  to  suppress  the  whole  reli- 
gion. "  For,"  said  he,  "  in  our  God  there  is  strength 
to  resist  and  confound  multitudes,  if  we  unfeign- 
edly  depend  upon  him,  whereof  heretofore  we  have 
had  experience :  but  when  we  join  hands  with 
idolatry,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  God's  amicable 
presence  and  comfortable  defence  leaveth  us,  and 
what  shall  then  become  of  us  ?  Alas  !  I  fear  that 
experience  shall  teach  us  to  the  grief  of  many."  f 

The  opposition  of  the  Reformers  to  the  mass,  and 
the  difficulty  with  which  Mary  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing liberty  to  observe  it  even  in  her  own  chapel,  have 
What  degree  keen  a  tnousand  times  appealed  to 
of  blame  our  as  exhibiting  decisive  evidence 
ancestors  are  0f  the  unparalleled  bigotry  that 
air  y  open  o.  re-gne(j  jn  gcotlan(l  at  the  time  of 
the  Reformation.  But  the  premises  only  support  the 
conclusion,  if  we  apply  to  the  Scotchmen  of  that  day 
the  maxims  of  religious  liberty  which  are  now  uni- 
versal amongst  Protestants.  This,  however,  is  mani- 
festly unjust.  The  true  theory  of  religious  liberty 
was  quite  unknown  in  those  days.  Our  reforming 
forefathers  must  be  tried,  not  by  the  standard  of 
the  present  age,  but  by  the  standard  of  their  own 
times.  The  proper  question  is,  did  they  fall  behind 
their  contemporaries,  or  were  they  quite  upon  a  level 
with  them,  or  were  they,  perhaps,  even  somewhat  in 
advance  ?  Were  they  less  tolerant  of  Romanists  than 
Romish  nations  were  of  Protestants  in  the  same  age  ? 
No  man  who  is  acquainted  with  the  history  of  those 
times  can  for  a  moment  doubt,  that  the  proceedings 
of  the  Scottish  Reformers  will  bear  comparison  with 
the  proceedings  of  any  other  nation  in  Europe. 
"What  Roman  Catholic  kingdom  can  be  mentioned, 
that  received  with  open  arms  an  avowedly  Protes- 
tant prince,  coming  to  them  from  a  foreign  country 
in  the  helpless  plight  in  which  Mary  came  to  Scot- 
land? Did  the  French  nation  cheerfully  submit 
to  the  government  of  Henry  IV.,  who  had  been 
educated  in  Protestant  principles,  and  whose  title 

*  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  272 ;  Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  144. 
T  K»ox,  vol.  ii.  p.  276. 


to  the  throne  was  undoubted?  No;  they  com- 
pelled him  to  avow  himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  and 
to  join  in  the  observance  of  mass ;  *  and  even  his 
recantation  of  the  principles  in  which  he  had  been 
reared  never  effaced  the  stain  of  heresy  from  his 
name,  nor  secured  the  affections  of  his  Roman 
Catholic  subjects.  Now  the  parallel  to  this  on  the 
part  of  the  Scottish  Reformers,  would  have  been 
their  refusal  to  recognise  the  title  of  Mary  to  the 
throne  unless  she  avowed  herself  a  Protestant,  and 
joined  in  the  observance  of  Protestant  worship. 
But,  all-powerful  as  they  were  in  the  country,  and 
weak  and  helpless  as  she  was,  they  never  dreamed 
of  proposing  such  conditions  to  her :  they  cor- 
dially welcomed  her  home,  and  even  tolerated  her 
(although  doubtless  with  scruples  on  the  part  of 
many)  in  the  observance  of  her  own  religion.  It  is 
undeniable,  therefore,  that  the  Scottish  nation  acted 
towards  Mary  with  unexampled  liberality,  and 
proved  themselves  to  be  decidedly  in  advance  of 
their  age.  And  this  is  the  judgment  pronounced 
by  a  French  writer,  who  is  more  just  to  our  Re- 
formers than  many  sympathisers  with  Romanism 
among  ourselves.  "  Mary,"  he  says,  "  was  brought 
up  in  France,  accustomed  to  see  Protestants  burnt 
to  death,  and  instructed  in  the  maxims  of  her 
uncles,  the  Guises,  who  maintained  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  exterminate  without  mercy  the  pretended 
reformed.  With  these  dispositions  she  arrived  in 
Scotland,  which  was  wholly  reformed,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  lords.  The  kingdom  received 
her,  acknowledged  her  as  their  queen,  and  obeyed 
her  in  all  things  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
country.  I  maintain,  that  in  the  state  of  men's 
spirits  at  that  time,  if  a  Huguenot  queen  had  come 
to  take  possession  of  a  Roman  Catholic  kingdom 
with  the  slender  retinue  with  which  Mary  went 
to  Scotland,  the  first  thing  they  would  have  done 
would  have  been  to  arreht  her,  and  if  she  perse- 
vered in  her  religion,  they  would  have  procured 
her  degradation  by  the  Pope,  thrown  her  into  the 
Inquisition,  and  burnt  her  as  a  heretic.  There  is 
not  an  honest  man  who  can  deny  this."  f 

It  was  a  favourite  saying  of  Mary's,  when  she 
was  pleading  for  permission  to  observe  all  the  rites 
of  her  own  religion,  "  Conscience — conscience  !  it 
is  a  sore  matter  to  constrain  the  conscience."  This 
is  an  undeniable  truth.  But  did  the  Romanists 
remember  it,  when  they  burned  Patrick  Hamilton, 
and  George  Wishart,  and  Walter  Mill  ?  Did  the 
Romanists  remember  it,  when  they  offered  to 
Henry  IV.  the  alternative  of  the  loss  of  his  king- 
dom, or  the  abjuration  of  his  religion  ?  Did  Mary 
herself  remember  it,  when  she  entered  into  the 
scheme  of  her  uncles  to  reduce  Scotland  again 
under  the  spiritual  dominion  of  the  Pope?  The 
true  test  of  a  genuine  regard  to  the  rights  of  con- 
science, is  not  the  liberty  men  are  ready  to  claim 
for  themselves,  but  the  liberty  they  are  willing  to 

*  Browning's  History  of  the  Huguenots,  p.  186. 

f  Histoire  du  Calvinisme  et  celle  du  Papisme  raises  en 
parellele;  ou  Apologie  pour  les  Reformateurs,  pour  la  Re- 
formation, et  pour  les  Reformez,  tome  i.  p.  334.  A  Rotter- 
dam, 1683.   McCrie's  Life  of  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  28 
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concede  to  others,  when  they  have  power  and  are  I 
in  a  position  to  impose  restrictions.     Until  the  Ro-  ! 
manists  give  us  some  examples  of  this  species  of  i 
regard  to   the  rights  of  conscience,  their  outcry  | 
against  disabilities    laid  upon   themselves  is  un- 
worthy of  a  moment's  notice.     Let  them  come  into 
court  with  clean  hands.    The  remarks  of  Bayle  are 
just  as  applicable  and  as  worthy  of  regard  at  the 
present  moment,  as  when  they  were  first  written. 
"  The  papists  themselves  are  the  first  in  this  country 
— viz.  Britain— to  exclaim  that  there  is  nothing  j 
more  unjust  than  to  distress  conscience :  a  sentiment  | 
ridiculous  in  their  mouth,  and  not  only  ridiculous, 
but  treacherous,  and  marked  with  that  dishonesty  J 
which  they  have  uniformly  discovered  for  so  many 
ages.     For  they  would  not  fail,  in  three  years,  to 
burn  and  butcher  all  who  refused  to  go  to  mass,  if  i 
they  acquired  the  power,  and  could  avail  them-  I 
selves  of  the  baseness  of  a  sufficient  number  of  | 
court  parasites — men  of  venal  souls,  and  unworthy  | 
of  the  Protestant  name  which  they  bear — to  over- 
turn the  fundamental  barriers  which  so  salutarily 
restrain  the  royal  power."  * 

That  Mary's  concern  for  the  rights  of  conscience 
was   of   the   one-sided    character  ' 

tur^of  Mary:3    which  has  &"*%*  Prevailed  among  | 
concern  for  the    Romanists,  plainly  appears   from 

rights  of  con-     ^g  famous  conference  she  had  with 
science 

Knox,  shortly  after  the  disturbance 

occasioned  by  the  celebration  of  mass  in  the  chapel 

of  Holyrood  House.     After  calling  the  Reformer 

to  account  for  the  theoretical  views  he  entertained 

regarding  female  government,  as  is  recorded  at 

Conference  lenS^  in  tlie  preceding  chapter 
between  the      of  this  history,  her  majesty  thus 

queen  and  addressed  him  :  "  But  you  have 
taught  the  people  to  receive  an- 
other religion  than  their  princes  can  allow.  How 
can  that  doctrine  be  of  God,  seeing  God  com- 
mandeth  subjects  to  obey  their  princes  ? "  -  Here 
it  is  assumed  that  subjects  have  no  right  to  form 
their  own  religious  opinions;  that  it  is  the  con- 
science of  the  prince,  and  not  of  the  people,  which 
alone  is  entitled  to  consideration;  and  that  if 
they  adopt  a  religion  not  sanctioned  by  the  civil 
power,  they  are  chargeable  with  rebellion.  Her 
maxim  embodied  the  very  essence  of  intolerance ; 
for  if  subjects  are  bound  to  be  of  the  same  religion 
as  their  sovereign,  then  it  must  be  his  duty  to  com- 
pel them  to  abandon  their  own  religious  opinions 
and  observances.  The  bold  and  unanswerable  reply 
of  the  intrepid  Reformer,  so  different  from  the 
smooth  words  generally  spoken  by  the  flatterers  of 
princes,  must  have  startled  Mary  :  "Madam,  as 
right  religion  took  neither  original  nor  authority 
from  worldly  princes,  but  from  the  eternal  God 
above,  so  are  not  subjects  bound  to  frame  their 
religion  according  to  the  appetite  of  princes;  for 
often  it  falleth  forth,  that  princes  are  the  most 
ignorant  of  all  others  of  true  religion.  If  the 
people  of  God  had  been  of  the  religion  of  Pha- 

*  Bayle,  as  quoted  in  McCrie's  Life  of  Knox,  vol.  ii. 
p.  306. 


raoh,  to  whom  they  were  a  long  time  subject,  what 
religion  should  there  have  been  in  the  world? 
The  three  children  said  expressly  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, 'We  will  make  it  known  to  thee,  O  king, 
that  we  will  not  worship  thy  gods.'" — "Think 
you,"  said  she,  "that  subjects  having  power  may 
resist  their  princes  ?  " — "  If  their  princes  exceed 
bounds,  madam,  they  may  be  resisted  even  by 
power.  If  children  join  together  against  their 
father,  stricken  writh  a  phrenzy  and  seeking  to 
slay  his  own  children,  take  his  weapons  from 
him,  bind  his  hands,  and  keep  him  in  prison  till 
his  phrenzy  overpass,  do  they  any  wrong  ?  or  will 
God  be  offended  with  them  for  hindering  their 
father  from  committing  horrible  murder?  Even 
so,  madam,  if  princes  would  murder  the  children 
of  God,  their  subjects,  their  blind  zeal  is  but  a 
mad  phrenzy."  * 

Knox  then  brought  forward  his  favourite  idea, 
first  enunciated  in  his  famous  discourse  at  St.  An- 
drew's, that  the  Jewish  people  in  our  Lord's  day 
had  not  degenerated  so  far  from  the  institutions 
and  ordinances  given  by  Moses,  as  the  Church  of 
Rome  had  declined  from  the  purity  of  the  Gospel 
as  exhibited  in  the  writings  of  the  Apostles.  From 
this  view  Mary  dissented,  and  alleged  that  she  had 
read  differently.  "  But  have  you  heard  any  teach, 
but  such  as  were  allowed  by  the  Pope  and  his  car- 
dinals ? " — "  You  interpret  Scripture,"  said  she, 
"  after  one  manner,  and  they  after  another  :  whom 
shall  I  believe,  or  who  shall  be  judge  ?  " — "  Further 
than  the  Word  teacheth  you,"  said  he,  "  ye  shall 
neither  believe  the  one  nor  the  other.  The  Word 
of  God  is  plain  in  itself.  If  there  appear  any  ob- 
scurity in  one  place,  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  is  never 
contrarious  to  himself,  explaineth  the  same  in  other 
places.  Papists  allege,  that  the  mass  is  the  insti- 
tution of  Christ  Jesus,  and  a  sacrifice  for  the  quick 
and  the  dead :  we  say,  it  is  but  the  invention  of 
man,  and,  therefore,  an  abomination  before  God. 
Christ  neither  said  nor  commanded  mass  to  be  said 
at  the  last  supper." — "  You  are  too  hard  for  me," 
said  she ;  "  but  if  they  were  here  whom  I  have 
heard,  they  would  answer  you." — "  Would  to  God," 
said  he,  "  madam,  the  most  learned  papist  in  Eu- 
rope, or  whom  you  would  most  believe,  were  here 
present,  and  that  ye  would  hear  patiently  the 
matter  reasoned  to  the  end ! " — "  Well,"  said  she, 
"  ye  will,  perhaps,  get  that  sooner  than  ye  believe." 
— "  Assuredly,"  said  he,  "  if  ever  I  get  it  in  my 
life,  it  is  sooner  than  I  believe :  for  the  ignorant 
papists  cannot  reason  patiently ;  the  learned  will 
never  come  in  your  audience  to  have  the  ground 
of  their  religion  searched.  They  know  they  are 
not  able  to  sustain  reasoning,  except  fire  and  sword 
and  their  own  laws  be  judges." — "  So  say  ye," 
quoth  the  queen. — "  So  we  have  seen,"  said  he, 
"  to  this  day.  For  how  oft  have  they  been  required 
to  come  to  conference  ;  but  it  could  not  be  obtained, 
unless  themselves  were  admitted  judges  ?  There- 
fore, madam,  it  behoveth  me  to  say  again,  that 

*  Knox,  vol.  ii.   pp.   281,   282;    Calderwood,  vol.  ii. 
p.  151. 
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they  dare  never  dispute,  but  where  themselves  are 
both  judge  and  party."* 

Knox  has  been  blamed  for  the  plainness  with 
which  he  addressed  Mary  in  this  conference.  Cer- 
tainly, he  brought  some  very  unpalatable  truths 
before  her  mind ;  and  it  would  have  been  well  if 
others  too,  instead  of  censuring  him  for  his  faith- 
fulness, had  copied  his  example,  and  spoken  to  her 
more  frequently  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness. 
No  persons  in  this  world  have  suffered  more  than 
princes,  from  being  kept  in  ignorance  of  important 
principles  and  facts;  and  those  have  been  their 
greatest  enemies,  who  have  flattered  their  pre- 
judices, and  unduly  exalted  their  prerogatives. 
Mary's  own  race  were  ultimately  ruined  by  per- 
tinaciously holding  fast  their  lofty  notions  of  arbi- 
trary power  and  divine  right,  and  no  way  of  saving 
the  country  was  left,  but  driving  them  from  a 
throne,  which  they  had  long  made  the  seat  of 
tyranny  and  the  instrument  of  oppression.  Yet 
Mary  herself  is  entitled  to  the  deepest  sympathy, 
for  she  had  the  unspeakable  misfortune  to  stand  in 
the  breach  when  the  conflict  was  just  beginning 
between  the  rising  spirit  of  liberty  and  the  old 
ideas  of  the  prince's  power ;  and  she  had  been 
brought  up  in  circumstances  the  worst  fitted  that 
could  be  imagined  to  prepare  her  for  her  difficult 
duties.  Hers  was  indeed  a  trying  position,  where 
hardly  any  course  of  conduct  could  shield  her  from 
perplexities  and  troubles.  In  a  country  where 
the  great  bulk  of  the  people  were  of  one  religion, 
and  the  sovereign  of  another,  and  that  too  at  a 
time  when  the  principles  of  religious  liberty  were 
unknown,  a  conflict  was  inevitable ;  and  the  only 
question  was,  which  party  should  be  under  the 
necessity  of  yielding.  Mary  thought  that  "  the 
people  should  not  be  taught  another  religion  than 
their  prince  allowed ; "  but  the  people,  on  the  other 
hand,  conceived  that  the  prince  should  follow  their 
religion ;  and  succeeding  generations,  with  one 
voice,  have  decided  that  this  latter  course  affords 
the  only  practical  solution  of  the  difficulty.  A 
people  and  a  prince  cannot  long  be  of  different 
religions  with  any  reasonable  prospect  of  good 
government ;  and  as  kings  are  made  for  the  people, 
and  not  the  people  for  kings,  the  prince  must  con- 
form to  the  people's  religion.  Under  a  hereditary 
monarchy,  the  sovereign  at  least  must  be  debarred 
from  the  full  enjoyment  of  religious  liberty,  or, 
in  words  which  are  less  offensive  in  appearance 
though  the  very  same  in  substance,  the  nation 
have  a  right  to  say  whether  they  shall  be  ruled  by 
a  sovereign  whose  religion  they  approve,  or  one 
whose  religion  they  condemn.  Those  who  blame 
the  Reformers  for  adopting  these  so-called  narrow 
notions,  would  do  well  to  remember  that  they  are 
the  very  notions  upon  which  the  British  nation  is 
acting  at  the  present  moment.  And  surely  if  it  is 
right  for  us  to  continue  restrictions,  by  which  the 
throne  is  made  inaccessible  to  certain  sentiments 
and  views,  it  could  not  be  wrong  in  our  forefathers 

*  Knox,  vol.  ii.  pp.  284,  285 ;  Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
152,153.  *-*->>  ff 


to  establish  these  restrictions  at  first.  Nor  can  it 
be  said  that  the  sovereign  is  unfairly  or  harshly 
dealt  with,  for  restrictions  of  some  kind  or  other 
are  necessarily  connected  with  the  privilege  of  here- 
ditary succession  to  office.  And  when  the  restric- 
tions cannot  be  conscientiously  complied  with,  by 
no  means  let  the  prince  violate  his  conscience ;  but 
let  him,  as  an  immortal  being,  who  hopes  to  wear 
a  heavenly  crown,  copy  the  godlike  example  of 
Moses,  and  sacrifice  that  earthly  greatness,  which 
could  only  be  a  snare  and  a  temptation  to  him. 

Knox  himself  maintained  his  principles  with 
unflinching  faithfulness,  and,  whether  in  the  pul- 
pit, or  among  the  nobles,  or  in  private  conference 
with  her  majesty,  he  was  always  the  same  single- 
minded,  truth-speaking,  fearless  man.  But  all 
connected  with  the  Protestant  in-  Change  in  the 
terest  were  not  actuated   by  the       feelings  of 

same  exalted  and  unselfish  views       many  Pro- 
,  „  .      ,        testants  con- 

as   the    great    Reformer,   and   all       nected  with 

were  not  equally  able  to  resist  the  the  court. 
blandishments  of  a  court.  The  zeal  of  not  a 
few  began  to  evaporate  after  Mary's  return  from 
France  ;  their  interest  in  those  religious  doctrines, 
which  they  had  professed  before  the  world  and 
vowed  to  maintain,  suffered  a  sensible  diminu- 
tion ;  and  this  change  became  very  apparent,  when 
the  time  arrived  for  holding  the  next  General 
Assembly  of  the  Reformed  Church.  A  considerable 
number  whose  duty  it  was  to  have  been  present 
absented  themselves,  and  when  some  superinten- 
dents and  ministers  were  sent  to  them  to  inquire 
into  the  reason,  they  complained  that  secret  meet- 
ings had  been  held  without  their  knowledge.  The 
ministers,  on  their  part,  denied  that  anything  had 
been  done  contrary  to  the  order  which  had  been 
agreed  upon,  and  reproved  them  for  not  meeting 
with  their  brethren,  according  to  an  appointment 
in  which  they  themselves  had  concurred.  Some 
of  the  courtiers  then  questioned  the  propriety  of 
holding  conventions  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
prince.  To  this  it  was  replied,  that  the  queen 
knew  well  enough  that  there  was  a  Reformed 
Church  within  the  realm,  and  that  they  had  rules 
and  regulations  and  appointed  times  for  meeting. 
"True,"  rejoined  Maitland  of  Lethington,  "the 
queen  knows  all  this  well  enough,  but  the  question 
is,  whether  the  queen  allows  such  conventions." 
This  was  the  remark  of  a  selfish  and  time-serving 
man,  who  was  prepared  to  sacrifice  all  the  fruits  of 
the  long  struggle,  through  which  the  nation  had 
passed,  to  the  will  of  a  single  individual.  Knox  re- 
plied, with  a  clearness  and  force  which  were  irre- 
sistible :  "  If  the  liberty  of  the  Church  is  to  stand 
upon  the  queen's  allowance  or  disallowance,  wre  are 
assured  we  shall  be  deprived,  not  only  of  assemblies, 
but  also  of  the  public  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  Take 
from  us  the  freedom  of  assemblies,  and  take  from  us 
the  Gospel ;  for  without  assemblies,  how  shall  good 
order  and  unity  in  doctrine  be  kept  ?  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  all  ministers  shall  discharge  their 
office  so  duly,  or  behave  themselves  so  well  in  their 
conversation,  as  that  they  shall  not  need  admoni- 
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tion.  It  may  be,  also,  some  refractory  persons 
■will  not  admit  the  admonition  of  simple  ministers ; 
for  remedy  whereof,  it  is  necessary  that  there  be 
general  assemblies  holden,  in  which  the  judgment 
and  gravity  of  many  may  correct  and  repress  the 
follies  and  errors  of  a  few."  * 

These  remarks  carried  conviction  to  the  minds 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  nobility  and  barons 
who  were  present,  and  it  was  agreed  to  counsel 
her  majesty  not  to  interfere  with  the  Assembly ; 
but  if  she  were  jealous  of  what  might  be  done  at 
the  meeting,  to  send  commissioners  to  attend  in 
her  interest. 

An  attempt  was  also  made,  at  this  time,  to  pro- 

-n  x.£    ,.       f    cure  her  maiestv's  ratification  of 

Ratification  of  *  tv*    •   v  v   «.  r 

the  Book  of      the  Book  01  Discipline ;  but  Le- 

Discipline  re-  thington  sneered  at  the  idea.  "How 
many,"  said  he, "  of  those  who  sub- 
scribed the  book  will  be  subject  to  it  ?  " — "  All  the 
godly,"  it  was  answered. — "  Will  the  Duke  ?  "  said 
he. — "  If  he  will  not,"  replied  Lord  Ochiltree,  "  I 
wish  his  name  were  not  only  scraped  out  of  that 
book,  but  also  out  of  our  number  and  company ; 
for  why  should  men  subscribe,  if  they  mean  not 
to  do  what  they  promised?"  Lethington  then 
affirmed  that  many  subscribed  in  fide  parentum, 
as  children  are  baptised.  But  Knox  rejoined,  "  that 
the  remark  was  as  untrue  as  it  was  unseasonable ; 
for  the  book  had  been  read  in  public  audience,  aH 
they  all  knew,  and  its  heads  discussed  for  a  num- 
ber of  days,  and  no  man  was  asked  to  subscribe 
what  he  did  not  understand."  The  secretary,  how- 
ever, and  the  courtiers  were  immovable  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  the  ministers  were  given  to  understand, 
that  the  ratification  of  the  Book  of  Discipline  was 
a  point  that  would  never  be  conceded  to  them.f 

Having  failed  in  procuring  the  ratification  of 
the  Book  of  Discipline,  the  friends  of  the  Reformed 
Church  presented  certain  Articles  to  the  Council, 

....  craving  the   suppression  of  idol- 

the  Councillor    atl7>   tne   settlement    of   faithful 

a  suitable  pro-    ministers  throughout  the  country, 

vision  for  the     and  the  appointment  of  a  suitable 
ministers.  .  .      *, * 

provision  for  them.    Reference  was 

made  to  the  promise  of  her  majesty  not  to  alter  the 
religion  which  she  found  established  in  the  country 
at  the  time  of  her  arrival,  but  a  church  could  not 
exist  without  ministers,  and  ministers  could  not 
exist  without  some  provision  for  their  support. 
Hitherto,  however,  the  revenues  of  ecclesiastical 
benefices  had  gone  either  into  the  hands  of  noble- 
men and  barons,  or  into  those  of  the  Romish  clergy ; 
and  the  church  which  had  been  established  by  par- 
liament had  received  almost  nothing.  This  was 
a  difficult  question  for  the  Council  to  deal  with. 
If  the  Reformed  Church  was  to  be  upheld  as  the 
established  church  of  the  land,  it  must  be  sup- 
ported: on  the  other  hand,  the  parties  who  had 
possession  of  the  church  revenues  were  numerous 
and  powerful,  and  would  not  relinquish  them  with- 

*  Knox,  vol.  ii.  pp.  294,  296 ;  Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
159,  160.  **■-..  '  ** 
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out  a  struggle.  Many  of  the  Romish  bishops  and 
abbots,  when  they  began  to  see  that  their  posses- 
sions were  likely  to  go  out  of  their  hands,  had 
granted  perpetual  leases  to  their  friends  and  rela- 
tives, with  the  concurrence  of  the  Pope  ;  and  many 
had  made  arrangements  with  powerful  nobles  in 
their  neighbourhood,  and  had  transferred  their  lands 
and  revenues  to  them.  And  if  the  parties  who  were 
in  possession  of  the  church  lands  held  them  with  a 
tenacious  grasp,  there  was  another  party  that  really 
needed  an  accession  of  income  as  well  as  the  Pro- 
testant ministers.  The  properties  belonging  to  the 
crown  had  been  greatly  dilapidated  during  the 
long  minority,  and  it  was  indispensable  that  some 
provision  should  be  made  for  maintaining  the 
queen  and  her  court  in  suitable  dignity.  A  com- 
promise was  the  result  of  all  these  competing  claims, 
and  it  was  determined,  at  last,  with  the  consent  of 
the  bishops  and  others  interested,  who  felt  that  it 
was  better  to  give  up  a  part  than  run  the  risk  of 
losing  the  whole,*  that  two-thirds  of  all  ecclesias- 
tical revenues  should  remain  in  the  Distribution  of 
possession  of  the  Romish  clergy,  church  reve- 
or  the  "  auld  possessors,"  as  they  "ues" 

were  designated,  and  that  the  remaining  one-third 
should  be  conferred  upon  the  crown,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  out  of  it  the  Protestant  ministers 
should  receive  a  suitable  maintenance.! 

Commissioners  were  accordingly  appointed,  to 
whom  it  was  ordained  that  returns  of  the  rentals 
of  all  benefices  should  be  transmitted,  from  places 
within  the  "  Mount,"  or  the  Grampian  range,  be- 
fore the  24th  of  January  ensuing,  and  from  places 
beyond  that  boundary,  before  the  10th  of  February; 
but  the  returns  transmitted  to  the  commissioners 
were  exceedingly  few,  and  repeated  injunctions 
required  to  be  issued  in  order  to  ensure  attention  to 
the  question.  And  while  some  neglected  altogether 
to  send  returns,  others  made  fraudulent  valuations, 
and  thus  the  gross  amount  of  church  revenues  was 
represented  to  be  far  inferior  to  what  it  really 
was.| 

This  whole  arrangement  gave  great  dissatisfac- 
tion to  the  Protestant  ministers,  Defects  of  the 
and  certainly  it  was  open  to  serious  proposed 
objections.  It  was  unreasonable  a™S*ment- 
that  the  Romish  clergy,  who  were  set  aside  by 
act  of  parliament  from  being  the  authorised  in- 
structors of  the  nation,  should  receive  two-thirds 
of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues,  and  that  those  upon 
whom  the  duty  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the 
community  was  laid  by  the  government,  should 
receive  not  even  the  remaining  one-third,  but  only 
an  uncertain  fraction  of  it.  Much  better  would  it 
have  been  to  secularise  the  whole  mass  of  eccle- 
siastical property  at  once,  converting  it  into  a 
revenue  for  the  support  of  the  state  and  thereby 
lightening  the  public  burdens,  and  leaving  the 
teachers  of  religion  to  be  supported  by  the  volun- 
tary offerings  of  those  to  whom  they  ministered. 

*  Spottiswood,  p.  183. 

f  Tytler,  vol.  vi.  p.  292. 
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[Chap.  XXXL 


Knox's  view  of 
the  distribu- 
tion of  eccle- 
siastical 
revenues. 


The  very  idea  that  the  government  had  under- 
taken the  support  of  the  Church,  however  imper- 
fectly the  duty  might  be  performed,  prevented  the  j 
congregations    from    feeling  that   they  had  any  ! 
special  concern  with  that  matter.     If  all  support  : 
had  been  refused  by  government,  the  members  of 
the  various  churches  would  have  been  trained  to 
habits  of  liberality ;  and  many  evils  that  resulted  I 
subsequently  from  undue    dependence  upon  the  I 
state,  and  from  the  exclusion  of  the  people  from  | 
an  active  concern  in  church  affairs,  would  have 
been  avoided.     The  people  of  Scotland  were  just  j 
as  able,  had  they  been  thrown  upon  their  own  | 
resources,  to  maintain  religious  ordinances,  as  the  | 
poor  and  persecuted  churches  of  primitive  times ;  and 
we  know  that  in  those  early  days  the  Gospel  spread 
with  a  rapidity  unexampled  at  any  subsequent 
period.    But  the  idea  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
public  support  to  a  church  was  an  error  of  the 
age,  which  had  become  firmly  rooted  during  the 
days  of  popish  darkness,  when  the  people  hardly 
received  any  religious  instruction  at  all,  and  when 
they  were  not  recognised  as  having  anything  else 
to  do  with  the  church,  but  to  observe  her  rites  and 
ceremonies. 

Knox  expressed  himself  with  great  and  merited 
severity  regarding  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues 
of  the  kingdom  into  three  parts, 
and  the  appropriation  of  but  a 
fragment  of  one  of  those  parts  to 
the  support  of  the  church  now  established  by  law. 
"  If  the  end  of  this  order  pretended  to  be  taken  for 
sustentation  of  the  ministers  be  happy,  my  judg- 
ment faileth  me,  for  I  am  assured  that  the  spirit 
of  God  is  not  the  author  of  it;  for  first  I  see  two 
parts  freely  given  to  the  devil,  and  the  third  must 
be  divided  betwixt  God  and  the  devil.  Well,  bear 
witness  to  me  that  this  day  I  say  it,  before  long 
the  devil  shall  have  three  parts  of  the  third,  and 
judge  you  then  what  God's  portion  shall  be."  * 

Besides  the  parties  commissioned  to   ascertain 
the  amount  of  ecclesiastical  revenues,  there  were 
others  appointed  under  the  designation  of  "  Modi- 
Modification  of   ficators,"  whose  province  it  was 
ministers'        to  modify  the  stipends  that  should 
stipends.         ^    paid   to    ministers.    ^^   cer_ 

tainly,  if  the  excellence  of  modification  lay,  as  the 
etymology  of  the  word  might  suggest,  in  circum- 
scribing within  narrow  limits,  they  discharged 
their  duty  with  singular  ability  and  success.  It 
seems  to  have  been  their  chief  concern  that  the 
ministers  should  be  well  kept  down,  and  have  no 
opportunity  of  "being  over  wanton,"  to  use  the 
words  of  Knox,  "  in  their  living  ; "  for  to  some  they 
assigned  but  one  hundred  marks,  and  three  hun- 
dred marks  was  the  highest  sum  they  allocated  to 
any,  excepting  superintendents  and  a  few  others. 
And  what  added  to  the  evil  was,  that  even  these 
miserable  sums  were  not  faithfully  and  regularly 
paid.  The  Laird  of  Pittarrow,  who  had  been  all 
along  a  warm  friend  of  the  Reformation,  was  the 
*  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  310. 


individual  appointed  to  pay  the  stipends  accord- 
ing to  the  modification  made ;  and  hence  arose  a 
satirical  proverb,  reflecting  upon  him  :  "  The  good 
Laird  of  Pittarrow  was  an  honest,  earnest  pro- 
fessor of  the  true  religion ;  but  the  devil  may  run 
away  with  the  comptroller,  for  he  and  his  col- 
lectors are  become  greedy  factors."  * 

Not  a  few  complaints  were  made  by  the  ministers 
about  the  impossibility  of  their  Complaints 
living  upon  the  small  sums  alio-  of  ministers. 
cated  to  them ;  but  they  were  coolly  told  that 
many  lairds  had  not  so  much  at  their  disposal. 
To  this  it  was  replied,  that  the  function  of  ministers 
craved  books,  quietness,  leisure,  and  travail,  to 
edify  the  kirk ;  whilst  lairds  could  employ  their 
time  in  waiting  upon  their  worldly  business.  The 
stipends  of  ministers,  who  had  no  trade,  should  not 
be  modified  according  to  the  rents  of  other  men, 
who  might,  and  daily  did,  augment  their  income 
by  divers  means.  Their  complaints,  however,  nei- 
ther excited  sympathy  at  court,  nor  obtained 
redress.  One  day,  the  Secretary  Lethington,  when 
the  support  of  ministers  was  the  subject  of  conver- 
sation, exclaimed  in  anger  f — "  The  ministers  have 
this  much  paid  them  yearly,  and  which  of  them  all 
has  ever  yet  thanked  the  queen  for  it,  or  thanked 
God  for  her  majesty's  liberality  towards  them  ? " 
Knox  tolls  us  that  one  smiled,  and  answered — 
(doubtless  it  was  Knox  himself) — "  Assuredly,  I 
think  that  such  as  have  received  anything  gratis 
of  the  queen  are  unthankful,  if  they  acknowledge  it 
not.  But  ministers  are  not  in  this  position.  I  am 
persuaded  that  neither  third  part,  nor  two  parts, 
ever  appertained  to  any  of  her  predecessors  within 
this  realm  these  thousand  years  past.  The  queen 
hath  no  better  title  to  what  she  usurps,  either  in 
giving  to  others,  or  taking  to  herself,  than  those 
who  crucified  Christ  had  to  divide  his  garments ; 
yea,  not  so  much,  for  the  soldiers  parted  not  the 
garments  of  our  Lord  till  he  was  crucified.  But 
the  queen  and  her  flatterers  part  the  spoil,  while 
poor  Christ  is  preaching  amongst  us.  Let  the 
Papists  who  have  got  the  two  parts,  and  some  the 
thirds,  free,  and  others  who  have  gotten  abbacies 
and  kirk-lands  in  feu  thank  the  queen  :  the  poor 
preachers  will  not  yet  flatter  for  the  feeding  of 
their  bellies."  % 

Tytler  avers  that  the  arrangement  regarding 
ecclesiastical  revenues,  when  fairly    h0w  far  Mary 
considered,  must  be  allowed  to  have    deserves  credit 
been  creditable  to  Mary,  as  in-    dist^0en  of 
volvmg  a  valuable  and  important     ecclesiastical 
concession,  as  legally  recognising        revenues, 
the  right  of  Presbyterian  ministers  to  be  supported 
by  the  state,  and  as  indicating  her  acquiescence  in 
the  reformed  religion  as  the  established  faith  of 
the  country.  §   But  certainly  this  is  building  a  huge 
structure  upon  a  narrow  foundation.     No  man  can 
blame  Mary  for  adhering,  as  an  individual,  to  her 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  172 ;    Knox,   vol.  ii.  p.  310 ; 
Tytler,  vol.  vi.  p.  293. 
t  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  312. 
1  Ibid. 
$  Tytler,  vol.  vi.  p.  293. 
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own  religion  ;  but  to  claim  credit  to  her  for  not 
overturning  the  established  religion  of  the  country 
is  an  absurdity,  when  she  must  have  felt  that  this 
was  a  thing  utterly  beyond  her  power,  and  that 
the  very  attempt  to  do  it  would  have  involved 
the  immediate  loss  of  her  crown.  It  is  plain  from 
her  conversation  with  Knox,  already  referred  to, 
that  she  considered  the  maintenance  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion  as  a  painful  necessity.  "  Ye  are 
not  the  kirk,"  said  she,  "  which  I  will  nourish ;  I 
will  defend  the  kirk  of  Rome,  which  I  think  to  be 
the  true  kirk."  *  About  this  time,  too,  she  received 
letters  from  the  Pope  and  from  her  uncles  in 
France,  whose  counsel  she  was  always  disposed  to 
follow  when  she  could  do  so  with  safety,  advising 
her  to  show  favour  to  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  who 
had  most  power,  and  was  best  inclined  to  advance 
the  interests  of  the  Romish  faith  ;  and  it  is  a  well 
authenticated  fact  that  Huntly,  before  her  majesty's 
northern  expedition  took  place,  made  various  at- 
tempts to  assassinate  the  Earl  of  Mar,  afterwards 
Moray,  who  was  the  principal  support  of  the  re- 
formed cause.  And  Archbishop  Spottiswood  men- 
tions that,  about  this  time,  when  certain  petitions 
were  presented  to  the  queen  at  Stirling  for  the  abo- 
lition of  mass,  and  other  superstitious  rites  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  her  reply  was,  "  that  she  would 
do  nothing  in  prejudice  of  the  religion  she  professed, 
and  that  she  hoped,  before  a  year  was  expired, 
to  have  the  mass  and  Catholic  profession  restored 
through  the  whole  kingdom."  f 

Now,  this  was  all  natural  enough  on  the  part  of 
Mary,  and  she  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  it.  It  was 
an  honest  avowal  of  what  there  can  be  no  doubt 
she  felt  in  her  inmost  soul ;  but  certainly  it  shows 
the  absurdity  of  making  it  a  ground  of  commenda- 
tion, that  she  acknowledged  the  reformed  religion 
as  the  established  faith,  and  agreed  to  give  any 
amount,  however  small,  of  pecuniary  support  to  its 
ministers.  A  more  reasonable  view  of  the  sub- 
ject is,  that  Mary  hoped  she  might  be  able,  at  no 
distant  period,  to  overthrow  the  reformed  religion, 
and  to  restore  the  church  of  Rome  to  its  former 
position  in  the  country;  and  in  this  case  the 
two-thirds,  which  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
Romish  incumbents  and  their  friends,  would  re- 
main for  the  support  of  the  restored  system  ;  and 
the  one- third  might  continue  in  the  possession  of 
the  queen,  and  be  appropriated  entirely  to  the 
expenses  of  the  court. {  And  meanwhile  the 
utterly  inadequate  provision  that  was  made  for 
the  Protestant  ministers  was  calculated,  so  far  as 
outward  appearances  have  any  influence  on  the 
respectability  of  men,  to  bring  them  as  an  order 
into  contempt.  That  they  maintained  their  influ- 
ence in  the  country  at  -all,  is  a  proof  of  the  inherent 
vitality  of  their  principles,  and  of  the  energy  with 
whi«»h  they  devoted  themselves  to  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  and  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties. 

*  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  283  ;  Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  152. 

t  Spottiswood,  p.  185 :  McCrie's  Life  of  Knox,  vol.  ii. 
p.  60. 

%  Hetherington's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
p.  34. 

VOL.  II. 


An  assembly  of  the  church  was  held  at  Edin- 
burgh, on  the  29th  of  June,  in  the  Meeting  of  the 
house  of  Mr.  Henry  Lauder,  com-  General  Assembly 
prising  superintendents,  ministers,  at  -Hamburgh, 
elders,  and  barons,  as  commissioners  from  towns 
and  shires.  The  whole  number  present  amounted, 
according  to  the  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  to 
thirty-five  ;*  which  shows,  after  every  allowance  is 
made  for  those  who  might  be  unable  to  attend,  that 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  country  as  yet  was 
planted  with  churches,  and  brought  under  the  care 
of  settled  ministers.  The  first  business  that  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  assembly  was  an  inquiry  into 
the  doctrine,  life,  and  diligence  of  the  various 
office-bearers  of  the  church ;  after  Avhich,  all  pre- 
sent were  required  to  give  an  account  of  the  state 
of  religion  in  their  several  districts,  and  to  mention 
any  offences  or  crimes  of  whose  prevalence  they 
were  cognisant,  that  a  timely  remedy  might  be 
applied.  Measures  were  also  adopted  for  securing 
the  cordial  co-operation  of  elders  with  ministers  in 
the  government  of  the  church  ;  and  ministers  were 
strictly  enjoined  to  be  subject  to  superintendents, 
who  were  to  visit  them  from  time  to  time,  and  to 
take  notice  particularly  what  books  they  had  in 
their  possession,  and  what  evidence  they  gave  of 
having  faithfully  and  profitably  perused  them.  On 
account  of  the  great  scarcity  of  preachers,  tempo- 
rary arrangements  were  made,  to  subsist  till  the 
next  assembly,  by  which  a  number  of  ministers 
were  required  to  preach  at  intervals  in  certain 
vacant  churches.  It  was  found  that  Mr.  John 
Sharp  had  altogether  relinquished  preaching  ;  and 
although  he  pleaded  inability  to  continue  this  duty 
till  he  should  have  acquired  further  knowledge,  the 
assembly  were  satisfied  with  his  gifts,  and  ordained 
him  to  serve  in  the  ministry  wherever  the  super- 
intendent of  Lothian  should  place  him,  under  pain 
of  incurring  the  censures  of  the  church.  Mr.  Sharp, 
however,  followed  his  own  course.  He  became  an 
advocate,  and  long  practised  at  the  bar  with  great 
success  ;  nor  were  the  threat enings  of  the  church 
ever  carried  into  effect  against  him.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  it  was  a  stretch  of  power,  and  that  if 
successful,  it  would  have  been  pernicious  to  attempt 
to  retain  any  man  in  the  ministry  against  his  will ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  assembly  were 
actuated  by  the  desire  of  doing  everything  that 
was  possible  for  spreading  the  Gospel  through 
every  corner  of  the  land.f 

At  this  assembly  it  was  agreed  to  present  to  the 
queen's  majesty  and  her  most  ho-    Supplication  of 
nourable  council  an  earnest  sup-     the  Assembly 
plication  for  redress  of  grievances.     f°r  redress  of 
rm  j_-  e  .-,  grievances. 

lhe  continuance  of  the  mass  was 

vehemently  complained  of ;  it  was  called  the  foun- 
tain of  all  impiety,  not  only  because  many  take 
boldness  to  sin  by  reason  of  the  opinion  they  have 
conceived  of  that  idol,  viz.,  "  that  in  virtue  of  it 
they  obtain  remission  of  sins;  but  also  because, 

*  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  pp.  8,  9. 
f  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  337 ;    Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  183 ; 
Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  8. 
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under  colour  of  the  mass,  whores,  adulterers, 
drunkards,  blasphemers  of  God,  contemners  of  his 
holy  sacraments,  and  such  other  manifest  male- 
factors, are  maintained  and  defended.  For,  let  any 
mass-sayer,  or  earnest  defender  of  mass,  be  depre- 
liended  in  any  of  the  foresaid  crimes,  no  execution 
can  be  had ;  for  it  is  alleged  that  all  is  done  in 
hatred  of  his  religion ;  and  so  the  wicked  are 
permitted  to  live  wickedly,  cloaked  and  defended  by 
that  odious  idol.  And  if  your  majesty  ask  why  we 
are  so  earnest  now  ?  we  answer,  because  we  find 
ourselves  frustrated  of  our  hope  that  your  grace's 
heart  would  have  been  so  far  mollified  as  to  hear 
the  public  doctrine  taught  within  this  realm ;  by 
which  our  further  hope  was,  that  you  would  have 
suffered  your  religion  to  be  tried  by  the  true  touch- 
stone of  God's  word."  The  punishment  of  flagrant 
vices  was  demanded — such  as  adultery,  fornication, 
blasphemy,  contempt  of  God,  his  word  and  sacra- 
ments, "if  any  object  that  the  infliction  of  punish- 
ment cannot  be  commanded  without  a  parliament, 
we  answer  that  the  eternal  God,  in  his  parliament, 
hath  pronounced  death  to  be  the  punishment  of 
adultery  and  blasphemy ;  whose  acts,  if  you  put 
not  in  execution,  he  will  not  only  repute  you 
patrons  of  impiety,  but  also  not  fail  to  punish  you 
for  neglecting  his  judgments."  The  case  of  "  poor 
labourers  of  the  ground,  poor  destitute  persons, 
orphans,  widows,  and  strangers,  and  of  poor  minis- 
ters of  Christ,"  was  next  brought  into  view.  The 
labourers  of  the  ground  were  described  as  oppressed 
by  those  who  paid  their  thirds  according  to  the  re- 
cent enactment,  inasmuch  as  they  exacted  from  the 
poor  an  equivalent  for  what  they  paid  to  the  queen, 
or  to  any  other  party.  "  The  indigent  and  helpless 
were  so  despised,  that  it  seemed  a  wonder  God  al- 
lowed the  sun  to  shine  upon  the  earth,  where  no 
mercy  was  shown  to  his  creatures.  And,  as  for 
the  ministers,  their  livings  were  so  modified,  and  so 
ill-paid,  that  most  of  them  lived  but  a  beggar's  life. 
And  all  this  cometh  of  that  impiety,  that  the  idle 
bellies  of  Christ's  enemies  must  be  fed  in  their  former 
delicacies.  We  dare  not  conceal  from  your  grace 
and  honours  our  conviction,  which  is  this,  that 
neither  by  the  law  of  God,  nor  by  any  just  law  of 
man,  is  anything  due  unto  them  who  now  exact  from 
poor  and  rich  the  two  parts  of  their  benefices,  as 
they  call  them.  And,  therefore,  we  most  humbly  re- 
quire that  some  order  may  be  taken  with  them,  that 
they  be  not  set  up  again  to  empire  above  the  people 
of  God ;  for  we  fear  that  such  usurpation  to  their 
former  state  shall  neither,  in  the  end.  be  pleasing  to 
themselves,  nor  profitable  to  those  who  would  re- 
place them  in  their  tyranny.  That  a  competent 
living  should  be  assigned  to  them,  we  object  not,  pro- 
vided the  labourers  of  the  ground  be  not  oppressed, 
the  poor  utterly  neglected,  and  the  ministers  of  the 
word  so  sharply  treated  as  they  are  now."  * 

This  supplication  was  unanimously  approved  by 
the  Assembly,  but  the  courtiers,  and  especially 
Lethington,  were  utterly  opposed  to  the  idea  of 
presenting  such  a  document  to  her  majesty.  "Who 

*  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  338;  Culderwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  188. 


ever  saw  it  written  to  a  prince  '  that  God  would 
strike  the  head  and  the  tail.' "     It  was  answerec1 
that  Isaiah   used  this   manner  of     Supplication 
speaking,  a  man  acquainted  with      modified  by 
the   court,  and  said   to   be  of  the   Lethington  be- 
king's  stock.     "But  why  use  these  ^^^ 
words,   '  that  if   the    Papists  did 
what  they  list,  men  would  begin  where  they  left ; ' 
for  I  am  assured  the  queen  will  never  erect  nor 
maintain  Popery."     "  Let  your  assurance,"  it  was 
responded,  "  serve  for  yourself,  it  cannot  serve  us, 
for  her  proceedings  argue  the  contrary."     It  was 
concluded   that  the   supplication   should  be  pre- 
sented in  its  present  shape,  unless  the  secretary 
would  agree  to  frame  another  of  similar  import. 
To  this  Lethington  assented ;  and  he  so  remodelled 
it  that,  when  it  was  presented  to  the  queen  by  the 
superintendents   of  Lothian   and  Fife,   she   said, 
"  Here  are  many  fair  words ;  I  cannot  tell  what 
the  hearts  mean."     "  And  so,"  says  Knox,   "  for 
our  painted  oratory,  we  got  a  name  very  near  to 
flatterers  and  dissemblers.     And  this  was  all  the 
answer  the  supplication  of  the  Assembly  received."* 
On  account   of  the  scarcity  of  preachers,  the 
Assembly  had  judged  it  expedient  „ 

to   appoint  various    ministers    to    reniedyin»-  the 
proceed  to  different  parts  of  the  evils  occasioned 

country,  for  the  purpose  of  preach-     ">'  'S(,;mitv  °* 

urcuclicrs 
ing  the  Gospel  among  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  supplying  the  various  churches.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  appointment,  George  Hay  preached 
with  great  effect,  for  the  space  of  a  month,  in  all 
the  churches  of  Carrick  ;  and  Knox  himself  visited 
Kyle  and  Galloway,  proclaiming  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  Christ  with  his  usual  eloquence  and 
power,  and  followed  by  multitudes  wherever  he 
went.  It  appears  that  Knox  had  some  suspicion 
(although  he  acknowledges  without  any  palpable 
ground)  of  the  motives  by  which  her  majesty  was 
actuated  in  visiting  the  northern  counties  of 
Scotland  during  this  summer,  that  being  the  part 
of  the  kingdom  where  Popish  principles  still  con- 
tinued in  the  ascendant ;  and,  therefore,  he  wrote 
to  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  to  whom  the  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrew's  and  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  the 
leading  noblemen  in  the  Romish  interest,  had  made 
some  overtures  for  a  change  of  public  measures, 
warning  him  of  the  guilt  he  should  incur  by  op- 
posing the  Reformation,  and  the  ruin  he  would 
certainly  bring  upon  his  house  and  name,  f  The 
Reformer  also  communicated  his  fears  to  the 
nobility  and  barons  of  the  west  country,  and  ex- 
horted them,  while  they  were  faithful  in  their 
allegiance  to  the  existing  government,  to  be  watch- 
ful lest  the  religion  which  they  professed  should 
be  exposed  to  danger  from  the  machinations  of  its 
numerous  and  unscrupulous  enemies.  A  meeting 
was  accordingly  held  at  Ayr  of  the  barons  and 
gentlemen  of  Kyle,  Cunningham,  and  Carrick, 
who  were  attached  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Refor- 
mation ;  and,  after  due  deliberation,  they  agreed 
to  subscribe  the  following  bond:  "  We,  whose 
*  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  old.  f  Ibid,  346. 
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names  are  under  -written,  do  promise,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  God,  and  of  his  Son  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
Bond  sub-  that  we,  and  every  one  of  us,  shall 
scribed  at  Ayr.  an(j  wiH  maintain  and  assist  the 
preaching  of  his  Holy  Evangel,  now  of  his  mere 
mercy  offered  unto  this  realm,  and  also  will  main- 
tain the  ministers  of  the  same  against  all  per- 
sons, power,  and  authority  that  will  oppose  the 
doctrine  proposed,  and  by  us  received.  And 
further,  with  the  same  solemnity,  we  protest  and 
promise  that  every  one  of  us  shall  assist  others, 
yea,  and  the  whole  body  of  Protestants  within  this 
realm,  in  all  lawful  and  just  actions  against  all 
persons ;  so  that  whosoever  shall  hurt,  molest,  or 
trouble  any  of  our  body  shall  be  reputed  enemy  to 
the  whole,  except  the  offender  will  be  content  to 
submit  himself  to  the  judgment  of  the  Kirk  now 
established  among  us.  And  this  we  do,  as  we 
desire  to  be  accepted  and  favoured  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  re-accounted  worthy  of  credit  and  honesty 
in  the  presence  of  the  godly.  At  the  borough  of 
Ayr,  the  ferd  *  day  of  September,  the  year  of  God, 
MDLXii."f  This  bond  was  subscribed  by  about 
two  hundred  gentlemen  of  property  and  influence 
in  the  west,  which  shows  how  deep  a  root  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  so  faithfully  preached 
by  Wishart  some  years  before,  had  taken  in  that 
quarter. 

While  Knox  was  in  Ayrshire,  the  zeal  of  Quintin 
„.  .     ,       Kennedy,  brother  of  the  Earl  of 

tweeu  Knox  Cassilis,  and  Abbot  of  Crossraguel, 
and  the  Abbot  Was  stirred  up  to  offer  him  battle 
of  Crossraguel.  Qn  ^  disputed  territory  of  re- 
ligion ;  and  accordingly  he  wrote  to  the  Reformer, 
that  understanding  he  had  come  to  that  neighbour- 
hood seeking  disputation,  he  would  not  refuse,  but, 
on  the  contrary, "  earnestly  and  effectuously  coveted'' 
to  encounter  him.  It  was  arranged,  after  sundry 
communications,  that  they  should  meet  on  the  28th 
September,  in  the  house  of  the  provost  of  Maybole, 
forty  persons  on  each  side  being  admitted  as  wit- 
nesses of  the  dispute,  and  then  as  many  more  as 
the  house  could  conveniently  hold.  When  they 
met,  Knox  "  addressed  himself  to  make  public 
prayer,"  which  sorely  offended  the  Abbot  at  first ; 
but,  as  Knox  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  hin- 
dered, Kennedy  and  his  friends  gave  audience  ; 
and,  when  the  prayer  was  concluded,  he  exclaimed, 
"By  my  faith,  it  is  well  said!"  The  subject 
agreed  upon  for  conference  was  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass,  which  the  abbot,  after  protesting  that  he 
was  not  to  be  understood  as  allowing  that  this  was 
at  all  a  disputable  question,  having  been  already 
determined  by  general  councils,  declared  himself 
ready  to  defend;  and  Knox,  on  the  other  hand, 
maintained  that,  whether  you  considered  the  name 
of  the  mass,  its  form  and  action,  the  efficacy  as- 
cribed to  it,  or  the  administrator  with  his  authority 
for  doing  what  he  did,  it  was  utterly  destitute  of 
foundation  in  Scripture.  To  this  the  Abbot  replied 
that  it  was  not  his  purpose  to  defend  any  man's 

*  Fourth. 

f  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  348 


mass,  yea,  not  even  the  Pope's  own  mass,  but  only 
the  mass  of  Jesus  Christ,  conformable  to  the  defi- 
nition contained  in  his  work,  which  Knox  had 
undertaken  to  impugn  ;  and  he  described  the  mass 
as  being,  in  its  substance  and  effect,  the  sacrifice 
and  oblation  of  the  Lord's  body  and  blood  given 
and  offered  by  him  in  the  Last  Supper.  The 
argument  adduced  in  proof  of  this  position  was 
grounded  upon  the  alleged  oblation  cf  bread  and 
wine  by  Melchisedek  to  God,  when  he  met  Abra- 
ham returning  from  the  slaughter  of  the  kings. 
Christ  was  a  priest  after  the  order  of  Melchisedek, 
and  as  Melchisedek  had  offered  bread  and  wine  to 
God,  therefore  it  followed  that  Christ  must  have 
made  an  oblation  of  his  body  and  blood  in  the 
bread  and  wine  of  the  Last  Supper.  "  Your  ground, 
my  lord,"  said  Knox,  who  took  care  to  explain  that 
he  so  designated  him,  not  on  account  of  his  office, 
but  on  account  of  his  blood,  "  is  that  Melchisedek 
is  the  figure  of  Christ  in  that  he  did  offer  unto 
God  bread  and  wine,  and  that  it  behoved  Jesus 
Christ  to  offer  in  his  latter  supper  his  body  and 
blood  in  the  forms  of  bread  and  wine.  I  answer 
to  your  argument  that  Melchisedek  offered  neither 
bread  nor  wine  unto  God,  and  therefore  your  con- 
clusion is  utterly  unsupported."  "  Prove  that," 
said  the  Abbot.  Knox  rejoined  that  he  was  not 
bound  to  prove  a  negative.  It  was  incumbent  upon 
the  Abbot  to  point  out  that  Melchisedek  had  offered 
to  God  the  bread  and  wine  which  he  brought  along 
with  him.  The  Abbot,  however,  insisted  that  Knox 
should  show  for  what  purpose  Melchisedek  carried 
forth  bread  and  wine  with  him  when  he  went  to 
meet  Abraham,  if  not  to  offer  them  to  God ;  and 
then  the  Reformer,  although  protesting  that  it  was 
not  he,  but  the  Abbot,  who  was  bound  in  argu- 
ment to  prove  what  was  done  with  the  bread  and 
the  wine,  declared  his  opinion  to  be  that  they 
were  designed  for  the  refreshment  of  Abraham  and 
his  servants.  This  opinion  was  now  keenly  assailed 
by  the  Abbot,  who  endeavoured  to  show  that  Abra- 
ham being  loaded  with  the  spoils  of  the  enemy 
did  not  need  any  supply  of  food  from  Melchisedek ; 
and,  moreover,  he  remarked  that  the  text  said 
Melchisedek  brought  forth  the  bread  and  the  wine, 
but  it  was  very  unlikely  that  one  man,  and  that 
man  a  king,  should  carry  as  much  food  as  would 
refresh  three  hundred  and  eighteen  men. 

Knox  would  gladly  have  entered  on  a  more 
general  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject, 
taking  up  the  various  points  which  he  had  indi- 
cated in  his  opening  remarks.  The  Abbot,  how- 
ever, would  not  let  go  his  hold  of  Melchisedek, 
whom  he  had  pressed  with  so  little  reason  into  the 
service  of  the  mass,  but  continued  to  urge  a  variety 
of  objections  against  Knox's  view  of  the  purpose 
for  which  bread  and  wine  were  brought  out  by  the 
King  of  Salem.  And,  at  length,  when  Knox  insisted 
that  he  should  prove  that  the  bread  and  wine  were 
offered  by  Melchisedek  as  an  oblation  to  God,  he 
put  into  his  hands  a  book,  to  which  he  referred 
him  for  proof  of  this  position ;  and  thus  the  dis- 
putation was  brought  to  a  close.  Knox  was  desirous 
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that  the  conference  should  be  continued,  if  not  in 
May  bole,*  where  there  was  a  difficulty  of  procuring 
entertainment  for  all  who  were  assembled,  at  least 
in  Ayr,  where   no  such  inconvenience  would  be 
experienced ;  but  this  the  Abbot  declined,  saying 
that  he  would  come  to  Edinburgh  for  the  purpose, 
provided  the  queen's  permission  were  obtained. f 
Another  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  was 
Proceedings  of    held  at  Edinburgh,   on  the   25th 
the  General      December,    in    the    old    Council- 
Assembly  in      house ;   at   the   opening  of  which 
Dec,  1562.  „  r  -,      °   -.       T  i, 

'  prayer  was   offered  up   by   John 

Knox,  for  the  presence  and  help  of  God's  Holy 
Spirit.  The  first  business  which  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  the  Assembly,  was  an  inquiry  into  the 
manner  in  which  all  the  office-bearers  of  the 
Church  had  discharged  their  duties  since  last  meet- 
ing ;  &tA  the  impartiality  and  strictness  with  which 
the  scrutiny  was  conducted,  are  apparent  from  the 
fact,  that  charges  were  brought  against  some  even 
of  the  superintendents.  The  Superintendent  of 
Fife  was  accused  of  being  slack  in  preaching,  rash 
in  excommunicating,  and  too  much  given  to  worldly 
affairs  ;  the  Superintendent  of  Angus  was  blamed 
for  admitting  unqualified  persons  to  be  ministers, 
exhorters,  and  elders,  and  not  taking  sufficient 
pains  to  secure,  on  the  part  of  those  under  his 
inspection,  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  official 
duties.  There  were  many  popish  priests  residing 
in  their  former  parishes,  who,  without  being  ex- 
amined or  admitted  by  the  authorities  of  the 
Reformed  Church,  took  upon  them  the  office  of 
parish  ministers.  It  was  therefore  ordained  by 
the  Assembly,  that  all  who  had  before  been  "  slan- 
derous in  doctrine,"  and  had  not  satisfied  the 
"Kirk,"  or  who  had  not  been  presented  by  the 
people  to  the  superintendent,  and  examined  and 
appointed  by  him  to  their  charges,  as  well  those 
called  bishops  as  others,  should  be  inhibited  from 
preaching,  unless  they  signified  their  readiness  to 
appear  before  the  superintendents,  or  before  com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  Assembly  for  this 
purpose,  that  they  might  receive  admission  from 
them  in  the  usual  form.  A  copy  of  this  act  was 
to  be  affixed  to  the  doors  of  all  the  principal 
churches. 

Complaint  was  made  that  the  north  country 
Planting  of      was  for  the  most  part  destitute  of 
kirks.  ministers,  and,  therefore,  measures 

were  taken  for  the  appointment  of  a  superinten- 
dent in  Aberdeen.  Three  individuals  were  nomi- 
nated by  the  Assembly  as  candidates,  any  one  of 
whom  the  church  in  Aberdeen  might  choose  to  the 
office ;  and  the  Superintendents  of  Fife  and  Angus, 
and  such  learned  men  as  they  might  associate  with 
them,  were  appointed  to  complete  the  settlement 
in  due  form  in  the  kirk  of  Old  Aberdeen.  Similar 
measures  were  taken  for  the  appointment  of  a 

*  There  was  a  great  scarcity  of  provisions,  and  Dr.  McCrie 
remarks,  that  if  bread  and  wine  had  been  brought  into  the 
room  where  they  were  assembled,  there  would  have  been 
no  difficulty  in  deciding  what  could  be  the  purpose  of  such 
a  phenomenon. 

T  Medic's  Life  of  Knox,  vol.  ii.  pp.  66—72. 


superintendent  over  Dumfries,  Galloway,  and 
Nithsdale ;  two  individuals  being  nominated  as 
candidates  for  the  office,  and,  meanwhile,  one  of 
them,  who  had  formerly  been  Bishop  of  Galloway, 
was  commissioned  to  admit  ministers,  exhorters, 
and  readers,  and  to  do  all  that  was  urgently  needed 
for  the  planting  of  kirks.  This  case  proves  that 
bishops  converted  from  popery  were  not  allowed  to 
exercise  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  virtue  of  the 
episcopal  office  with  which  they  had  formerly  been 
invested.  If  the  Scottish  Reformers  had  attached 
importance  to  the  so-called  apostolic  succession, 
they  had  the  means  of  preserving  it  among  them ; 
but,  in  their  view,  the  true  successors  of  the  Apos- 
tles were  those  who  held  the  same  doctrines,  ex- 
hibited the  same  zeal  in  the  promulgation  of  them, 
and  manifested  the  same  Christian  uprightness  and 
integrity  of  life.  Successors  of  the  Apostles,  hold- 
ing different  doctrines  from  those  which  they  held, 
not  troubling  themselves  to  preach  any  doctrines  at 
all,  living  in  gross  and  notorious  immorality,  and 
yet  having  power  to  communicate  a  divine  influ- 
ence and  authority  by  imposition  of  their  hands, 
constituted  an  anomaly  and  an  absurdity,  which 
our  reforming  forefathers  had  too  much  earnest- 
ness of  purpose,  and  too  much  appreciation  of  the 
spiritual  character  of  the  Gospel,  to  tolerate  for  a 
moment. 

Power  was  given  by  this  Assembly  to  super- 
intendents, in  their  synodical  con-    Translation  of 
ventions,  with  the  concurrence  of       ministers, 
a  majority  of  the  ministers  and  elders  present,  to 
translate   ministers  from  one  church  to  another 
within   their   own   bounds;    and    ministers   were 
charged  to  obey  the  appointments  thus  made.     It 
was    also    ordained   that    synods         _       . 
should  be  held  twice  every  year, 
viz.  in  April  and  October,  on  such  days  as  the 
superintendents  might  fix,  and  that  due  intimation 
should  be  made  by  them  to  the  churches,  that  the 
minister,  with   an  elder  or  a  deacon  from  each 
church,  might  repair  to  the  appointed  place,  and 
take  part  in  deliberating  on  those  affairs  which 
were  of  common  interest  to  all.     Enactments  wero 
made  with  regard  to  a  uniform  order  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  the 
solemnisation  of  marriage,  and  the    Celebration  of 
burial  of  the  dead,  in  accordance       the  supper, 
with  the  book  of  Geneva;   and  it  was  appointed 
that  the  communion  should  be  observed  four  times 
each  year  in  boroughs,  and  twice  in  rural  parishes. 

In  this  assembly,  the  superintendents  of  Angus, 
Lothian,  Glasgow,  and  Fife  were     Extent  of  the 
appointed  as  a  commission,  along    jurisdiction  of 
with  David  Forres,  to  consult  with      the  Church- 
the  Lords  of  the  Secret  Council,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  what  causes  were  to  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Church,  and  what  order  should 
be  followed  in  deciding  them.     This  commission 
was  also  entrusted  with  the  task  of  endeavouring 
to  procure  the  discontinuance  of  markets  that  were 
held  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  of  bringing  under  the 
notice   of   her   majesty    tiie    urgent    necessity  of 
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making  some  provision  for  the  support   of    the 
poor. 

Many  complaints  were  made  with  regard  to  the 
Stipends  and  inadequacy  of  the  stipends  paid  to 
manses.  ministers,  and  the  want  of  manses, 
which  were  detained  by  the  former  possessors,  or  let 
in  feu  to  nobles  and  barons.  The  comptroller,  justice- 
clerk,  and  clerk  of  register,  promised  that,  where 
the  thirds  were  remitted  to  the  possessors  and  the 
queen's  majesty,  they  would  charge  the  principal 
intromitters  and  possessors  of  the  tithes  to  pay  the 
ministers'  stipends;  and,  with  regard  to  manses, 
they  would  endeavour  to  get  them  assigned  to  the 
queen's  third  part,  that  the  ministers  might  thus 
come  into  the  possession  of  them.  Some  proposals 
were  made  for  the  presentation  of  a  supplication  to 
her  majesty  with  regard  to  the  idolatry  of  the 
mass  set  up  in  various  quarters,  but  the  reception 
which  had  been  given  to  the  former  supplication 
prevented  any  step  from  being  taken  at  this  time.* 
One  very  painful  case  occurred  at  this  assembly, 
Case  of  Paul  which,  while  it  showed  that  scan- 
Methven.  <jais  -vvill  sometimes  make  their 
appearance  where  they  are  least  to  be  expected, 
at  the  same  time  demonstrated  that  the  Reformers 
were  determined  to  maintain  Scriptural  discipline 
in  the  Church.  Paul  Methven,  who  had  taken  so 
distinguished  a  part  in  promoting  the  Reformed 
doctrines,  was  charged  with  adultery ;  and  the 
Assembly,  although  it  might  be  supposed  they 
would  have  been  tempted,  for  the  credit  of  the 
Church,  to  suppress  the  proceedings,  yet  threw 
aside  all  prudential  considerations,  and  appointed 
John  Knox  to  proceed  to  Jedburgh,  in  January,  to 
investigate  the  evidence  of  the  charge,  and  to  re- 
port to  the  Session  of  the  Church  in  Edinburgh, 
who,  along  with  the  Superintendent  of  Lothian, 
were  commissioned  to  pronounce  sentence  as  they 
should  see  cause.  Methven  was  found  guilty  and 
excommunicated.  He  retired  to  England,  where 
he  remained  for  several  years  ;  but  he  wrote  again 
and  again  to  his  friends  in  Scotland,  making  the 
deepest  professions  of  penitence,  and  most  earnestly 
craving  to  be  received  back  into  the  fellowship  of 
the  Church.  At  length,  his  case  was  taken  up  by 
the  Assembly,  in  June,  1566,  and  when  lie  appeared 
before  them,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  burst  into  tears, 
and  said  he  was  not  worthy  to  appear  in  their 
presence,  but  desired  them,  for  the  love  of  God,  to 
allow  him  to  make  a  public  expression  of  his  peni- 
tence. It  was  his  wish  that  th«  minutes  relating 
to  his  case  should  be  expunged  from  the  records  of 
the  Church,  but,  although  this  request  was  de- 
cidedly refused,  yet  he  was  taken  under  discipline, 
and  certain  ministers  were  appointed  to  arrange 
the  form  of  his  restoration.  A  very  severe  course 
of  discipline  was  prescribed  to  him.  He  was  to 
appear  at  the  principal  entry  of  St.  Giles's  Church, 
in  Edinburgh,  when  the  bell  was  ringing  for  wor- 
ship, at  7  o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning,  clothed 
in  sackcloth,  his  head  and  his  feet  bare,  and,  after 

*  Caklerwood,  vol.  ii.  pp.  205 — 210 ;  Knox,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
363—366 ;  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  12. 


standing  outside  till  the  prayer  and  psalms  wero 
finished,  he  was  to  enter  the  church  that  he  might 
hear  the  sermon,  during  which  he  was  to  be  "  placed 
in  the  public  spectacle  above  the  people."  All  this 
was  to  be  repeated  on  Friday,  and  again  on  Sun- 
day, on  which  last  occasion,  at  the  close  of 
worship,  he  was  to  profess  his  sorrow  before  the 
congregation,  and  then  resuming  his  wonted  ap- 
parel, he  was  to  be  received  back  into  the  commu 
nion  of  the  Church.  The  same  process  was  to  be 
gone  through  at  Dundee  and  Jedburgh,  as  these 
were  places  where  he  had  laboured  in  the  work  of 
the  ministry.  The  ordeal  was  a  very  severe  one,  and 
Methven  felt  it  to  be  a  grievous  burden,  alleging 
that  he  was  treated  with  overstrained  severity. 
However,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  he  entered 
upon  it,  and  went  through  the  greater  part  of  it ; 
but  his  courage  failed  him  before  it  was  completed, 
and  he  retired  again  into  England,  deeply  mor- 
tified and  lamenting  that  he  could  never  again 
recover  his  lost  reputation.* 

Few  will  now  deny  that  the  course  of  dis- 
cipline prescribed  to  Methven  was  of  too  humi- 
liating a  character,  and  calculated  to  destroy  all 
his  influence,  on  the  supposition  that  he  had  been 
restored  to  any  office  in  the  Church.  But  we  must 
remember  that  the  Reformers  considered  it  one  of 
the  greatest  blemishes  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  that 
all  discipline  for  acts  of  immorality  had  been  laid 
aside;  and  they  had  severely  and  justly  inveighed 
against  the  gross  licentiousness  universally  preva- 
lent among  the  clergy,  who,  although  professing 
celibacy,  and  highly  extolling  its  virtues,  yet  took 
other  men's  wives  and  daughters,  and  had  children 
openly  acknowledged  as  their  own,  without  ever 
being  called  in  question  for  these  flagrant  breaches 
of  morality.  It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
when  the  first  case  of  this  kind  arose  amongst  them- 
selves, the  Reformers  should  mark  their  abhorrence 
of  it  very  strongly,  and  adopt  such  measures  as 
might  appear  best  calculated  to  prevent  any  laxity 
of  manners  from  creeping  into  their  own  ranks. 
They  are  often  blamed  for  the  severity  and  alleged 
coarseness  with  which  they  censured  the  vices  of 
the  court,  but  their  sincerity,  at  least,  is  apparent 
from  the  fact  that  they  were  more  severe  upon 
offenders  in  their  own  ranks  than  upon  any  others. 
Their  object  was  to  erect  an  exalted  standard 
of  moral  and  Christian  excellence  in  the  country, 
and  if  they  erred  in  the  excessive  severity  of  some 
of  their  plans,  their  error  is  at  least  one  that  should 
shield  them  from  all  sneering  reproach.  Of  no 
class  of  men  could  it  more  truly  be  said,  that  their 
very  failings  leaned  to  virtue's  side. 

The  spring  of  1563  witnessed  a  new  collision 
between  the  queen  and   the  Pro-     Newcolli8ion 
testants.    At  Easter,  the  adherents      between  her 
of  the  Romish  Church,  encouraged      majesty  and 
by  the  continued  toleration  of  mass  the  Protestanta- 
in  the  queen's  chapel,  and  by  secret  promises  of 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  210  ;  Knox,  vol.  ii.  pp.  366—531 ; 
Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  23  ;  MeCrie's  Life  of  Knox, 
vol.  ii.  p.  74. 
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royal  protection,*  commenced  the  public  celebra- 
tion of  the  mass  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
This  excited  a  great  commotion ;  and  the  Protes- 
tants, despairing-  of  any  measures  of  coercion  on 
the  part  of  her  majesty's  Council,  determined,  with- 
out asking  the  interference  of  the  court,  to  carry 
the  law  into  effect  wherever  they  had  the  power. 
This  was  naturally  very  offensive  to  the  queen, 

Conference  be-  and  she  .senfc  for  ,Knox  *°  L°ch- 
tween  her  leven,  with  the  view  of  inducing 
majesty  and  him  to  dissuade  the  people,  and 
particularly  the  gentlemen  of  the 
west,  who  were  very  zealous  in  the  matter,  from 
interfering  with  any  man  for  the  exercise  of  his 
religion.  Knox  reminded  the  queen  what  the  law 
of  the  land  was,  and  assured  her  that  if  it  were 
faithfully  executed,  the  Protestants  would  main- 
tain the  utmost  quietness  and  submission.  Mary 
then  blamed  the  Protestants  for  attempting  to  take 
the  sword  of  the  magistrate  into  their  own  hands  ; 
but  Knox  rejoined  that  the  sword  of  justice  was 
God's  sword,  and  that  chief  magistrates  were  not 
the  only  parties  who  had  the  right  of  inflicting 
punishment,  for  power  was  given  by  act  of  par- 
liament to  all  judges  within  their  bounds  to  search 
out  mass-mongers  and  hearers  of  mass,  and  to 
punish  them  according  to  the  laws.  "  Therefore 
it  is  expedient,"  said  he,  "  that  your  majesty  con- 
sider what  is  the  thing  your  grace's  subjects  look 
to  receive  of  your  majesty,  and  what  you  ought  to 
do  to  them  by  mutual  contract.  They  are  bound 
to  obey  you,  but  in  God  :  you  are  bound  to  keep 
the  laws  unto  them.  You  crave  of  them  service  ; 
they  crave  of  you  protection  and  defence  against 
evil-doers.  Now,  madam,  if  you  shall  deny  your 
duty  to  them  which  openly  craveth  that  you 
punish  malefactors,  think  you  to  receive  full  obe- 
dience of  them?  I  fear,  madam,  you  shall  not." 
This  freedom  on  the  part  of  the  Reformer  excited 
the  displeasure  of  the  queen,  and  she  hurriedly 
broke  off  the  conversation. 

It  was  Knox's  purpose  to  return  immediately  to 

A  second  con-    Edinburgh;    but    next    morning 

ference  between   Mary  sent  for  him  again,  and  he 

and  Knox7  met  her  at  Kimoss>  wllile  she  was 
amusing  herself  with  the  favourite 
pastime  of  hawking.  She  received  him  with  the 
utmost  familiarity  and  condescension  ;  all  trace  of 
displeasure  had  vanished  from  her  countenance; 
and  she  entered  into  conversation  with  him  on 
various  subjects.  Among  other  things,  she  men- 
tioned that  she  understood  there  was  to  be  a  super- 
intendent appointed  for  Dumfries,  and  that  the 
Bishop  of  Athens  f  was  desirous  of  filling  the  office. 
Knox  allowed  that  he  was  a  candidate.  "  If  you 
knew  him,"  said  she,  <•  as  well  as  I  do,  you  would 

never  promote  him  to  any  office  in  your  kirk." 

"  What  he  hath  been,  madam,  I  neither  know  nor 

*  McCrie's  Life  of  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  77. 

t  The  titular  Archbishop  of  Athens,  Alexander  Gordon, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Galloway,  was  the  person  referred  to 
and  not  the  Uishop  of  Cathenis.  or  Caithness,  as  some  have 
imagined. 


yet  will  I  inquire :  for,  in  time  of  darkness,  what 
could  we  do  but  grope  and  go  wrong,  as  darkness 
carried  us.  But  if  he  fear  not  God  now,  he  deceives 
many  more  than  me.  And  yet,  madam,  I  am 
assured  God  will  not  suffer  his  Church  to  be  so  far 
deceived  as  that  an  unworthy  man  shall  be  elected 
where  free  election  is ;  and  the  Spirit  of  God  is 
earnestly  called  upon  to  decide  betwixt  the  two." — 
"  Well,"  replied  her  majesty,  "do  as  you  please; 
but  that  man  is  a  dangerous  man."  Her  words  led 
Knox,  who  had  a  commission  connected  with  the 
appointment,  to  delay  the  election  till  further  proof 
of  his  sincerity  should  be  obtained  ;  and,  in  fact,  it 
turned  out  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  corrupt  prac- 
tices.* The  conduct  of  the  Countess  of  Argyle,  her 
own  sister,  natural  daughter  of  James  V.,  was  next 
made  a  subject  of  conversation  by  the  queen  ;  and 
as  Knox  had  once  before  been  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing a  reconciliation  between  that  lady  and  her 
husband,  she  requested,  as  a  personal  favour,  that  he 
would  again  interpose  his  best  endeavours  to  bring 
their  dissensions  to  a  close.  And  she  concluded  the 
conversation  by  saying — "  And  now,  as  touching 
our  reasoning  yesternight,  I  promise  to  do  as  you 
required.  I  shall  cause  summon  all  offenders,  and 
you  shall  know  that  I  shall  minister  justice." — "  I 
am  assured  then,"  replied  Knox,  "  that  you  shall 
please  God,  and  enjoy  rest  and  tranquillity  within 
your  realm,  which,  to  your  majesty,  is  more  pro- 
fitable than  all  the  Pope's  power  can  be." 

In  accordance  with  this  promise  of  her  majesty, 
the  Archbishop   of  St.  Andrew's,      _> 
the  Prior  of  Whithorn,  the  Parson       against  the 
of  Sanquhar,  and  other  Romanists,     Archbishop  of 

to  the  number  of  fortv-seven,  were     St#  ■Andrew's 

,    ,  '    .    .,         ,.  and  others. 

summoned  to  appear  before   the 

Justiciary  Court,  charged  with  celebrating  mass, 
and  attempting  to  restore  Popery.  Their  trial  took 
place  on  the  19th  of  May,  a  very  few  days  before 
the  meeting  of  parliament.  When  the  queen  asked 
counsel  of  the  old  Laird  of  Lethington,  he  replied 
that  she  must  see  her  laws  kept,  otherwise  she 
could  expect  no  obedience.  It  was  ultimately 
decided  by  the  court  that  the  offenders  should  be 
subjected  to  restraint;  and  they  were  accordingly 
"  committed  to  ward,"  some  in  one  place,  and  some 
in  another,  f 

Knox  was  not  a  little  gratified  with  the  conver- 
sation which  her  majesty  had  held  irapression  made 
with  him  ;  and  the  report  which  he  upon  Knox  by 
gave  of  it  to  his  brethren,  coupled  the  <lueen- 
with  the  proceedings  that  were  immediately  after- 
wards instituted  against  the  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrew's  and  his  associates,  produced  a  very 
favourable  impression  upon  the  public  mind.  In 
consequence  of  this,  Mary  obtained  from  the  Pro- 
testants whatever  she  desired ;  J  for  this  was  the 
reasoning  of  many — "  We  see  what  the  queen  has 
done ;  the  like  of  this  was  never  heard  of  within 

*  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  374. 

t  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  380 ;  McCrie's  Life  of  Knox,  vol.  it 
p.  83. 

X  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  380, 
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the  realm  ;  we  will  bear  with  the  queen  ;  we  doubt 
not  but  all  shall  yet  be  well."  Knox,  however, 
His  change  soon  changed  his  mind.  He  became 
of  view.  persuaded  that  her  sole  purpose 
had  been  to  disarm  him  by  a  display  of  familiarity 
and  condescension,  and  to  deceive  the  Protestants 
by  a  partial  execution  of  the  laws  against  mass, 
that  she  might  induce  them  to  abstain,  at  the  meet- 
ing of  parliament  which  was  now  close  at  hand, 
from  urging  their  demands  with  regard  to  religion ; 
and  the  result  was  exactly  in  accordance  with  this 
view  of  the  subject.  For,  though  some  of  the  Pro- 
testants were  deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction 
that  in  this,  the  first  parliament  held  since  her 
majesty's  return,  it  was  indispensable  to  obtain  a 
ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace  made  in  July, 
1560,  and  a  confirmation  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Protestant  church ;  yet  others,  although  perhaps 
equally  concerned  about  these  important  objects, 
conceived  that  it  would  be  better  not  to  urge  them 
upon  her  majesty's  attention  at  present.  Let 
this  parliament  pass  over,  it  was  said,  and  a 
more  favourable  opportunity  will  be  found,  when 
the  queen's  marriage  comes  under  consideration, 
for  making  a  final  settlement  with  regard  to 
religion.  It  was  answered  by  Knox,  that  poets 
and  painters  were  right  in  representing  occasion 
with  a  bald  hind-head ;  that  an  opportunity  once 
offered,  and  allowed  to  pass  by,  was  seldom  re- 
covered again.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the 
intimate  friendship  which  had  so  long  subsisted 
between  Knox  and  the  Earl  of  Moray  was  inter- 
rupted, and  they  became  so  much  estranged  from 
each  other,  that  for  a  year  and  a  half  they  scarcely 
Breach  between  exchanged  words.  Knox  had  a 
Knox  and  soul  elevated  above  all  worldly  con- 
Moray,  siderations  of  mere  policy,  and  he 
could  not  bear  that  the  cause  of  God  should  be 
pushed  aside  to  make  room  for  matters  of  earthly 
and  passing  interest.  It  touched  him  to  the  quick, 
that  men  who  had  contended  so  long  for  a  good 
cause,  and  had  been  the  means  of  raising  it  to 
so  high  an  elevation,  should  allow  their  zeal  to 
cool,  and  lose  the  most  favourable  opportunity  for 
completing  the  work  which  they  had  begun. 
Knox  was  not  a  man  who  could  suppress  his  feel- 
ings, or  was  ever  afraid  to  utter  them.  Before 
parliament  separated,  he  took  occasion  in  a  dis- 
course, at  which  many  of  the  nobility  were  pre- 
sent, to  exhibit  the  mercy  which  God  had  showed 
to  the  realm,  in  delivering  it  from  a  degrading 
bondage,  and  to  describe  the  ingratitude  with 
which  this  mercy  had  been  received.  "  And  is  this 
Knox's  reproof  then  your  thankfulness  to  God,  to 
of  the  Protest-  betray  his  cause,  when  you  have 
ant  nobles.        it  in  yQur  Qwn  hands  to  establisll 

it  as  you  please  ?  The  queen,  say  you,  will  not 
agree  with  us.  Ask  from  her  what  by  God's  word 
you  may  justly  require,  and  if  she  will  not  agree 
with  you  in  God,  you  are  not  bound  to  agree  with 
her  in  the  devil.  Let  her  plainly  understand  so 
much  of  your  minds,  and  steal  not  from  your 
former  stoutness  in  God,  and  he  shall  prosper  you 


in  your  enterprises.  But  I  see  nothing  but  re- 
coiling from  Christ  Jesus.  Yea,  some  say  that  we 
have  nothing  of  our  religion  established  by  law  or 
parliament.  Albeit  the  malicious  words  of  such 
can  neither  hurt  the  truth  of  God,  nor  yet  us  who 
depend  thereon ;  yet  the  speaker,  for  his  treason 
committed  against  God  and  against  this  poor  com- 
monwealth, deserves  the  gallows."  And  before  he 
concluded,  he  made  a  reference  to  the  rumours 
current  regarding  the  queen's  marriage.  "  This, 
my  lords,  will  I  say,  that  whenever  the  nobility  of 
Scotland,  professing  the  Lord  Jesus,  consent  that 
an  infidel  (and  all  Papists  are  infidels)  shall  be 
head  to  your  sovereign,  you  do  what  lies  in  your 
power  to  banish  Christ  Jesus  from  this  realm ;  you 
bring  God's  vengeance  upon  the  country,  a  plague 
upon  yourselves,  and  perchance  you  shall  do  small 
comfort  to  your  sovereign."  * 

The  freedom  with  which  Knox  expressed  him- 
self regarding  the  marriage  of  the  queen,  gave 
great  offence  both  to  Protestants  and  Romanists, 
and,  above  all,  to  the  queen  herself.  He  was  sum- 
moned into  the  royal  presence  to  answer  for  his 
conduct.  So  far  was  he,  however,  from  retracting 
what  he  had  said,  that  he  expressed  to  her  majesty 
the  same  sentiments  which  he  had  uttered  in 
public.  Knox  was  a  stranger  to  fear.  He  always 
spoke  as  his  conscience  dictated,  and  in  no  circum- 
stances would  he  stoop  to  the  mean  artifice  of 
denying  or  explaining  away  what  he  had  really 
said.  He  was  ready  to  bear  anything  in  the  shape 
of  reproach  or  suffering,  but  "  he  dared  not  hurt  his 
conscience,  or  betray  the  commonwealth,  through 
his  silence."! 

'Whatever  may  be  thought  by  some  of  the  pru- 
dence of  Knox,  in  taking  upon  him  to  give  an 
opinion  respecting  the  marriage  of  Correctness  of 
his  sovereign,  there  can  be  no  rea-  Knox's  view. 
sonable  doubt  that  his  sentiments  were  correct  and 
judicious.  It  is  easy  to  depict  in  moving  terms  the 
hardship  of  imposing  restraints  upon  the  choice  of 
a  queen  in  a  matter  so  personal  to  herself ;  but  the 
marriage  of  a  sovereign,  particularly  if  a  female, 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  marriage  of  a 
subject,  and  it  concerns  the  «ommunity  just  as 
much  as  it  concerns  the  sovereign.  And,  in  fact, 
the  correctness  of  Knox's  view  has  been  confirmed 
by  the  judgment  of  all  succeeding  times ;  and  it 
is  now  the  established  law  and  practice  of  this 
country,  to  guard  the  throne  from  the  infection  of 
Romish  principles.  It  comes  with  an  ill  grace,  there- 
fore, from  men  of  the  present  generation  to  con- 
demn Knox  for  the  bigotry  of  his  sentiments,  when 
they  have  themselves  adopted  them.  Rather  is 
he  to  be  admired  for  the  forecasting  sagacity  which 
enabled  him  to  anticipate  what  the  bitter  expe- 
rience of  subsequent  times  compelled  the  country 
to  establish  with  all  the  solemnity  of  law.  The 
marriage  of  a  British  queen  to  an  avowed  Romanist 
would  not  be  tolerated  at  the  present  day,  though 
it  cannot  be   said  that  such  a  connexion  would 

*  Knox,  vol.  ii.  pp.  334—386. 
f  ioid,  p.  389. 
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be  attended  with  more  danger  now,  than  in  the 
unsettled  times  of  the  Reformation.  Yet  there 
are  persons  who  would  themselves  disapprove  of 
( the  marriage  of  our  sovereign  to  a  Romish  prince, 
who  charge  Knox  with  intolerance  and  bigotry 
for  the  view  which  he  took  of  the  anticipated 
marriage  of  Mary,  as  if  he  should  have  been  in 
advance,  not  only  of  his  own  time,  but  also  of  the 
boasted  enlightenment  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

If  it  be  said  that  Knox,  as  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel,  had  no  right  to  intermeddle  with  such 
matters,  let  it  be  remembered  that  there  was  no 
newspaper  press  in  those  days,  through  which 
public  feeling  could  be  expressed,  or  public  opinion 
moulded  and  regulated.  The  pulpit  combined 
within  itself  the  functions  which  are  now  divided 
between  pulpit  and  press ;  and  Knox  was  both 
the  master  intellect  of  his  age,  and  the  special 
guardian  of  those  very  interests  which  were  most 
likely  to  be  injured  by  the  marriage  of  the 
queen  to  a  Romish  prince.  It  was,  therefore, 
undoubtedly  his  duty  to  lift  up  a  warning  voice 
when  he  saw  danger  approaching.  Those  who 
imagine  that  there  was  no  danger  to  the  religion 
of  the  country,  should  remember  that  in  this  very 
year,  on  the  10th  of  May,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine 
presented  letters  to  the  Council  of  Trent  from  the 
Queen  of  Scotland,*  submitting  herself  to  the 
council,  and  promising  to  bring  both  England  and 
Scotland  under  subjection  to  the  Apostolic  See,  so 
soon  as  she  should  be  advanced  to  the  crown  of 
England.  If  this  design  had  been  accomplished, 
(and  who  will  say  that  Mary  would  not  have  re- 
joiced to  accomplish  it,  if  she  had  been  able  ?)  it  is 
only  necessary  to  look  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  and 
other  Romish  countries,  to  see  a  picture  of  the 
state  we  should  have  been  in  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. It  is  strange  perversity,  and  something 
like  ingratitude,  for  men  who  enjoy  the  precious 
blessings  of  liberty  and  prosperity  so  profusely 
scattered  abroad  in  this  highly  favoured  land,  to 
raise  a  cry  of  bigotry  and  officiousness  against  the 
very  persons  whose  untiring  efforts,  patient  watch- 
fulness, and  far-seeing  sagacity,  were  the  means, 
under  God,  of  laying  the  foundations  of  that  super- 
structure of  freedom  and  greatness  which  is  now 
the  wonder  of  the  world.  Do  they  mean  that  it 
would  have  been  worth  while  to  sacrifice  all  these 
blessings,  for  the  sake  of  allowing  Mary  entire 
liberty  to  do  as  she  pleased  ? 

A  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  was  held 
Meeting  of  the    a*    Perth,    in    June.      After   the 
General         usual  trial  of  superintendents,  and 
Assembly.        other    office  -  bearers,    commission 
was  given  to  sundry  ministers  to  plant  kirks,  to 
suspend,  deprive,  and  transplant  ministers,  to  con- 
fer vacant  benefices,  and  to  procure  the  eradication 
of  all  monuments  of  idolatry  within  the  bounds  as- 
signed to  them.     Their  authority  was  equal  to  that 
of  the  superintendents,  but  it  was  limited  to  a 
year's  duration,  requiring  to  be  renewed  from  time 
to  time  j  and  the  purpose  of  their  appointment  was 
*  Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  215. 


to  hasten  forward  the  work  of  bringing  the  Church 
into  a  position  of  settled  and  complete  efficiency 
throughout  the  whole  country.  The  right  of 
appeal  from  sentences  of  ministers,  elders,  and 
deacons,  to  synodal  conventions,  and  from  synodal 
conventions  to  the  general  assembly,  was  estab- 
lished ;  although,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
unnecessary  and  factious  appeals,  it  was  ordained 
that  the  synod  and  the  assembly  should  have  the 
power  of  imposing  a  fine,  which  was  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  poor,  upon  parties  whose 
appeals  were  found  altogether  unwarranted.  Mea- 
sures were  also  adopted  for  the  advancement  of  a 
sound  moral  and  religious  education,  and  for  the 
prevention  of  publications  calculated  to  corrupt 
the  purity  of  gospel  truth.  It  was  decreed  that 
no  work  should  be  published  on  any  religious 
topic  without  being  first  submitted  to  the  super- 
intendent of  the  district,  and  approved  by  him 
and  such  learned  men  as  he  thought  proper  to 
consult.  This  was  an  arbitrary  measure,  calcu- 
lated to  do  more  harm  than  good,  which  shows 
how  defective  were  the  views  of  liberty  entertained 
by  the  Reformers,  and  how  slow  our  forefathers 
were  to  discover  the  benefits  of  a  perfectly  free 
press. 

A  sentence  which  had  been  pronounced  by  the 
deceased  Bishop  of  Ross,  acting  under  a  commission 

from   the   Archbishop  of  St.  An-    _  ,    „ 

d»  j.i_     oA»i.i.    a  i.   -  mn  a      Reversal  of  an 

rew's,  on  the  26th  August,  1634,      old  sentence 

against  James  Hamilton  of  Kin-  pronounced  by 
cavcll,  Sheriff  of  Linlithgow,  was  the  **ishoP  of 
brought  under  the  notice  of  this 
assembly,  and  pronounced  null  and  void ;  and  all 
that  had  followed  upon  that  sentence  was  re- 
versed, Mr.  Hamilton  being  restored  to  his  honours, 
fame,  and  dignity.  The  charges  on  which  the 
Bishop  of  Ross's  sentence  had  been  grounded  were, 
that  Mr.  Hamilton  had  said  that  Patrick  Hamilton 
died  a  good  Christian,  and  he  was  content  to  die 
the  same  death  ;  that  there  was  no  purgatory ; 
that  we  ought  not  to  pray  for  the  dead ;  that  man 
hath  not  free  will  in  the  Popish  sense  ;  also,  that 
he  said  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  vulgar  tongue ; 
that  he  had  books  in  his  possession  condemned  and 
suspected  of  heresy ;  and  that  he  despised,  and  led 
others  to  despise,  the  preaching  of  the  friars.* 

While  the  queen  was  making  a  progress  through 
the  western  counties,  her  French  servants  and 
attendants,  whom  she  had  left  in  Holyrood-house, 
observed  mass  with  greater  publicity  than  usual. 

This  gave  serious   offence  to  the    .->„. 
•    ,    ,  .,  «  T-.J-    -i         ^  Offence  taken 

inhabitants  of  Edinburgh,  many  at  the  celebration 
of  whom  repaired  to  the  palace,        of  mass  in 
and  some  of  the  more  zealous  Pro-       Edinburgh, 
testants  entering  the  chapel,  charged  those  who 
were  present  with  transgressing  the  laws.f     Intel- 

*  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  14;  Calderwood's  His- 
tory, vol.  ii.  p.  223;  Cook's  History  of  the  Reformation. 
vol.  iii.  p.  147. 

f  Spottiswood  says  that  the  Protestants  forced  the  gates, 
and  that  some  of  the  Papists  were  thrown  into  prison,  w  bile 
others,  with  the  priest  himself,  escaped  by  the  back  way. 
But  Knox,  whose  opportunities  of  knowing  what  took  place 
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ligence  of  these  proceedings  having  been  trans- 
mitted to  Mary,  Patrick  Cranstoun  and  Andrew 
Armstrong  were  accused  of  forethought  felony, 
hamesucken,  violent  invasion  of  the  queen's  palace, 
and  spoliation  of  the  same ;  and  the  24th  of  October 
was  appointed  as  the  day  of  their  trial  for  these 
offe-ices.  The  brethren  in  Edinburgh,  becoming 
apprehensive  that  it  was  intended  to  proceed  to 
extremities  against  these  men,  authorised  John 
Knox  to  write  to  the  Protestants  throughout  the 
country,  informing  them  how  matters  stood,  and 
craving  their  assistance.  This  commission  was  duly 
executed  by  Knox,  who  wrote  a  circular  letter, 
describing  the  dangerous  circumstances  in  which 
the  two  brethren  were  placed,  and  pointing  out  the 
necessity  of  measures  being  taken  for  their  defence. 
"  My  good  hope  is,"  he  concludes,  "  that  neither 
flattery  nor  fear  shall  make  you  so  far  decline  from 
Christ  Jesus,  as  that,  against  your  public  promise 
and  solemn  bond,  you  will  leave  your  brethren  in 
so  just  a  cause.  And  though  there  were  no  danger, 
yet  cannot  your  assembly  be  unprofitable,  for  many 
things  require  consultation,  which  cannot  be  had 
unless  the  wisest  and  godliest  convene.  Doubting 
nothing  of  the  assistance  of  our  God,  if  we  uni- 
formly seek  his  glory,  I  cease  further  to  trouble 
you,  committing  you  heartily  to  the  protection  of 
the  Eternal."* 

A  copy  of  this  letter  falling  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Henry  Sinclair,  President  of  the  College  of 
Proceedings  Justice» ne  immediately  transmitted 
against  Knox  it  to  her  majesty,  at  Stirling,  with 
for  writing  his  opinion  that  it  contained 
is  etter.  grounds  for  instituting  proceedings 
against  Knox  himself.  The  letter  was  immediately 
laid  by  the  queen  before  the  Privy  Council,  who, 
to  the  great  joy  of  her  majesty,  pronounced  it  to 
be  treasonable;  and,  accordingly,  the  Reformer, 
instead  of  having  the  opportunity  of  defending 
others  in  their  day  of  need,  was  placed  himself  in 
the  position  of  a  culprit,  and  summoned  to  stand 
trial  for  treason.  The  Earl  of  Moray  and  Secre- 
tary Lethington  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to 
acknowledge  his  offence,  and  to  throw  himself  upon 
the  queen's  mercy,  otherwise  the  consequences 
might  be  very  alarming.  "  I  praise  my  God,"  said 
Knox,  "  through  Christ,  that  I  have  not  learned  to 
cry  conjuration  and  treason  at  everything  the  god- 
less multitude  condemn,  nor  to  fear  what  they  fear. 
I  have  the  testimony  of  a  gcod  conscience  that  I 
have  done  nothing  but  my  duty ;  and  my  hope  is 
that,  whatever  ensues,  God  will  give  me  patience 
to  bear  it." — "  But  how  can  you  defend  yourself?" 
said  Lethington.     "Have  you  not  convoked  the 

were  far  superior  to  the  Archbishop's,  gives  no  countenance 
to  this  statement ;  but.  on  the  contrary,  affirms  that  nothing 
further  was  done  or  said,  than  entering  the  chapel  and 
addressing  the  priest.  That  Knox's  account  is  correct  is 
clear  from  this  consideration,  that  if  he  had  misrepre- 
sented any  of  the  facts  in  his  circular  letter,  this  would 
have  been  laid  to  his  charge  at  his  trial ;  but,  although  the 
letter  was  produced,  it  was  not  alleged  that  it  contained 
any  unfair  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  (Spottiswood, 
1'.  188  ;  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  393.)  ' 

•   fvimx,  vul.  ii.  p.  393;  Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  232. 
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queen's  lieges?" — "If  I  have  not  a  just  defence," 
said  Knox,  "  let  me  smart  for  it." — "  Let  us  hear 
your  defences,"  said  they,  "  for  we  would  be  glad 
you  were  found  innocent." — "  No,"  said  he,  "  1  am 
informed  by  divers,  that  I  am  already  condemned, 
and  my  cause  prejudged:  therefore,  I  might  be 
reputed  a  fool,  if  I  should  make  you  privy  to  niv 
defences."* 

When  the  day  of  trial  arrived,  which  was  about 
the  middle  of  December,  Knox  ap-  Trial  before 
peared  before  the  Council,  and  the  the  Council, 
brethren  of  Edinburgh  attended  in  such  numbers, 
that  all  the  stairs  and  passages  were  filled.  The 
queen  herself  was  present;  and  when  she  saw 
Knox  standing  at  the  end  of  the  table  bareheaded, 
she  first  smiled,  and  then  laughed  outright,  saying, 
"  Yon  man  made  me  weep,  and  never  shed  a  tear 
himself:  I  will  see  now  if  I  can  make  him  weep."f 
The  secretary  then  handed  to  Knox  the  letter  on 
which  the  charge  of  treason  was  grounded,  that  he 
might  inspect  it,  and  acknowledge  whether  it  was 
written  by  him.  Having  briefly  examined  it,  the 
Reformer  replied — "I  remember  I  indited  a  letter 
in  October  to  brethren,  in  diverse  quarters,  of  such 
things  as  displeased  me  ;  and  good  conviction  have 
I  that  the  scribes  would  not  willingly  adulterate 
my  original,  although  I  left  several  blanks  with 
them ;  so  I  acknowledge  both  the  handwriting  and 
the  ditement." — "  You  have  done  more,"  said 
Lethington,  "than  I  would  have  done." — "Cha- 
rity," replied  Knox,  "  is  not  suspicious." — "  Well," 
said  the  queen,  "read  your  own  letter,  and  then 
answer  as  you  shall  be  demanded."  The  letter 
having  been  read  by  Knox  in  a  loud  and  distinct 
voice,  the  queen  exclaimed — "  Heard  you  ever,  my 
lords,  a  more  despiteful  or  treasonable  letter ! " — . 
"  Are  you  not  sorry,"  inquired  Lethington,  "  that 
such  a  letter  hath   escaped  your  pen,  and  come 


to  the  knowledge  of  others 


My  lord  secre- 


tary," replied  Knox,  "  before  I  repent  I  must  be 
taught  my  offence." — "  Offence ! "  said  Lethington, 
"  if  there  were  no  more  than  convocation  of  the 
queen's  lieges,  the  offence  cannot  be  denied." — 
"  But  there  is  a  difference,"  rejoined  Knox,  "  be- 
tween a  lawful  and  an  unlawful  convocation.  If  I 
be  guilty  in  this,  I  have  offended  often  since  I  last 
came  into  Scotland ;  for  what  convocation  of  the 
brethren  hath  been  to  this  hour  to  which  my  pen 
hath  not  served  ?  " — "  What  is  this  ?  "  said  the  queen. 
"  Methinks  you  trifle  with  him.  Who  gave  him 
authority  to  convocate  my  lieges?  Is  not  that 
treason?" — "No,  madam,"  said  Lord  Ruthven. 
"  He  convoketh  the  people  to  hear  prayer  and  ser- 
mons almost  daily,  and  there  is  no  treason  in  this." 
— "  Hold  your  peace ! "  said  the  queen  ;  "  let  him  an- 
swer for  himself." — "  I  began,"  said  Knox,  "  to 
reason  with  the  secretary,  whom  I  take  to  be  a  far 
better  dialectician  than  your  grace,  that  all  convo- 
cations are  not  unlawful ;  and  my  Lord  Ruthven 
hath  given  an  instance." — "  I  will  say  nothing," 
said  the  queen,  "  against  your  religious  meetings ; 
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but  what  authority  have  you  to  convocate  my  sub- 
jects whnn  it  pleaseth  you,  without  my  warrant  ?  " 
— "  Madam,  to  satisfy  your  grace,  I  answer,  that  at 
my  pleasure  I  never  convocated  four  persons  but 
according  to  the  order  appointed  by  the  brethren. 
I  have  given  diverse  advertisements,  and  great 
multitudes  have  assembled  thereupon.  If  your 
grace  complains  that  this  hath  been  done  without 
your  commandment  or  warrant,  I  answer,  so  hath 
all  that  God  hath  blessed  within  this  realm  from 
the  beginning  of  this  action.  Therefore,  madam, 
I  must  be  convicted  by  a  just  law  that  I  have  done 
against  the  duty  of  God's  messenger  in  writing  this 
letter,  before  I  can  be  sorry  or  repent.  What  I 
have  done,  I  have  done  at  the  commandment  of  the 
Kirk  within  this  realm.  Therefore,  I  think  I  have 
done  no  wrong." 

Another  ground  of  accusation  against  the  Re- 
former was  now  brought  forward,  and  it  was 
alleged  that  one  sentence  of  his  letter  charged  the 
queen  with  cruelty  of  disposition.  "  This  fearful 
summons  is  directed  against  them  (viz.  the  two 
brethren )  to  make,  no  doubt,  a  preparation  upon  a 
few  that  a  door  may  be  opened  to  execute  cruelty 
upon  a  greater  multitude."  In  reply  to  this  charge, 
the  Reformer  denied  that  he  had  represented  the 
queen  as  possessed  of  a  cruel  nature.  He  was 
speaking  of  Papists  generally,  and  he  referred  to 
the  experience  of  the  whole  assemblage,  whether 
the  supporters  of  the  Romish  faith  were  not  deadly 
enemies  of  those  who  professed  the  Gospel,  and 
thirsted  for  their  extermination  ?  "  God  forbid," 
exclaimed  the  lords,  almost  with  one  voice,  "  that 
ever  the  lives  of  the  faithful  stood  in  the  power 
of  Papists,  for  just  experience  hath  taught  us 
what  cruelty  lieth  in  their  hearts  ! "  — "  Think 
you,  then,  my  lords,  that  the  insatiable  cruelty 
of  the  Papists  within  this  realm  shall  end  in  the 
murdering  of  these  two  brethren,  now  unjustly 
summoned,  and  more  unjustly  to  be  accused?  I 
think  no  man  of  judgment  can  so  esteem,  but 
rather  judge  that  by  these  two  they  intend  to  pre- 
pare for  their  bloody  enterprise  against  the  whole 
number.  Therefore,  madam,  cast  up  when  you 
please  the  Acts  of  Parliament.  I  have  offended 
nothing  against  them,  for  I  accuse  not  in  my  letter 
your  grace  of  a  cruel  nature." 

After  a  good  deal  more  reasoning  and  investiga- 
Acquittal  ti°n>  Knox  received  permission  to 
of  Knox.  retire  to  his  house  for  the  night. 
"I  thank  God,"  said  he,  "  and  the  queen's  majesty. 
I  pray  God,  madam,  to  purge  your  heart  from 
Popery,  and  to  preserve  you  from  the  counsel  of  flat- 
terers." When  the  question  was  put  to  the  cabinet 
whether  Knox  was  guilty  or  not,  the  lords  voted 
with  one  voice  that  they  could  find  no  offence.  And 
when  the  queen  and  Lethington,  displeased  with 
this  issue,  put  the  question  again  to  the  vote,  the 
lords  were  indignant  at  this  attempt  to  overawe 
them,  and  re-affirmed  their  former  decision.  Even 
the  Bishop  of  Ross,  a  zealous  Romanist,  voted  on 
the  same  side ;  and,  when  taunted  by  the  queen 
for  following  the  example  of  others,  he  replied- - 


"  Your  grace  may  understand  that  it  is  neithei 
affection  to  the  man,  nor  love  to  his  profession,  that 
maketh  me  to  absolve  him,  but  the  simple  truth, 
which  plainly  appeareth  in  his  defence.* 

Efforts  were  now  made  in  private  to  prevail 
upon  Knox  to  confess  a  fault  and  submit  himself 
to  the  queen's  will ;  and  assurance  was  given  to 
him  that  he  should  simply  be  required  to  enter 
within  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  be  permitted 
immediately  to  return  to  his  own  house.  But  he 
was  firm  as  a  rock.  "  God  forbid  that  my  con- 
fession should  condemn  the  noblemen  who  upon 
their  conscience,  and  with  the  queen's  displeasure, 
have  absolved  me.  Besides,  you  cannot  really 
wish  me  to  confess  a  fault,  unless  you  would  have 
me  cease  from  preaching,  for  how  can  I  exhort 
others  to  peace  and  Christian  quietness,  if  I  con- 
fess myself  an  author  and  mover  of  sedition  ?  "f 

At  the  General  Assembly,  which  met  on  the 
25th  December,  1563,  Knox,  to  Meeting  of 
the  surprise  of  many,  maintained  the  General 
a  profound  silence  till  it  should  be  Assembly. 
decided  whether  he  had  exceeded  his  commission 
in  issuing  the  circular  letter,  for  which  he  had 
been  brought  to  trial  before  the  queen's  council. 
Having  defended  himself  before  the  council,  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  acting  not  as  a  private 
individual,  but  under  authority  received  from  his 
ecclesiastical  superiors,  he  now  called  upon  tlio 
Assembly  to  say  whether  they  acknowledged  the 
justice  of  this  ground  of  defence.  The  Assembly 
at  once  decided  that  Knox  had  received  a  charge 
from  the  whole  Kirk  convened  at  Edinburgh  to 
call  meetings  of  the  brethren  in  cases  of  emergency, 
and  it  was  testified  by  Lord  Lindsay,  the  lairds 
of  Kelwood,  Abbotshall,  and  Cunninghainhead, 
the  superintendents  of  Angus,  Fife,  Lothian,  the 
West,  and  Galloway,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the 
meeting,  that  they  remembered  well  that  Knox 
had  desired  to  be  relieved  from  the  aforesaid  charge. 
and  that  the  Assembly  would  not  accept  his  resig- 
nation of  it,  but  required  him  to  continue  adver- 
tising the  brethren  from  time  to  time  as  occasion 
should  rcquire.J  Thus  Knox  was  acquitted  both  by 
the  civil  tribunal  and  by  the  General  Assembly,  to 
the  great  disappointment  of  many,  who  had  assured 
the  queen  that  they  would  be  able  to  procure  his 
condemnation  before  both  tribunals. 

At  this  Assembly  the  usual  trial  of  superinten- 
dents    and     commissioners     took    other  proceed- 
place,  when  several  of  them  were      i"gs  of  this 
accused  of  remissness  in  preaching,        Assembly. 
and  other  deficiencies  in   the   discharge  of  duty. 
Commissions  were  renewed  for  the   planting   of 
additional  churches.      Ministers,   exhorters,   and 
readers  were  enjoined  to  visit  the  sick,  and  to  use 
the  co-operation  of  elders  and  deacons  in  this  duty, 
and  several  ministers  were  suspended  or  censured 
for  sundry  faults  or  omissions  of  duty.     Touching 

*  Calderwood,   vol.  ii.  p.  241 ;    Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  411; 
Ileylin's  History  of  the  Presbyterians,  book  iv.  p.  177. 
t  Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  239  ;  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  412. 
X  Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  244. 
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the  burial  of  the  poor,  it  was  ordained  that  a  bier 
should  be  provided  in  every  country  parish,  and 
that  persons  living  adjacent  to  the  house  where 
the  dead  lay  should  follow  the  corpse  to  the  grave, 
and  bury  it  six  feet  under  the  earth.* 

The  Book  of  Discipline  was  again  brought  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Assembly.  A  revision  of 
it  was  agreed  to,  and  Earl  Marischal,  Lord  Ruthven, 
the  Lord  Secretary,  the  Commendatory  of  Kilwin- 
ning, the  Bishop  of  Orkney,  the  Clerk  of  Register, 
the  Justice-Clerk,  Henry  Balnaves,  David  Forres, 
and  George  Buchanan,  were  entrusted  with  this 
important  task.  They  were  to  commence  their  ex- 
amination before  the  6th  of  January,  and  to  be  pre- 
pared for  reporting  to  the  next  General  Assembly, 
or  to  the  Lords  of  Articles,  if  a  parliament  should 
be  held  in  the  meantime. 

The  year  1564  was  one  of  comparative  quietness. 
Meeting  of  When  the  Assembly  convened  in 
the  General  June,  most  of  the  Protestants  who 
Assembly.  -were  connected  with  the  court  at 
first  absented  themselves.  This  attracted  obser- 
vation in  the  Assembly ;  and,  on  the  motion  of  the 
Laird  of  Lundie,  certain  members  were  appointed  to 
wait  upon  them  for  explanation,  and  to  desire  them 
to  assist  their  brethren  with  their  presence  and 
counsel.  On  the  day  following,  accordingly,  they 
did  attend ;  but  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  the  Earls 
of  Argyle,  Moray,  Morton,  Glencairn,  Marischal, 
Rothes,  the  Master  of  Maxwell,  the  Secretary,  the 
Justice-Clerk,  the  Clerk  of  Register,  the  Comptroller, 
and  others,  met  by  themselves  in  the  inner  council- 
house  ;  and  after  consultation,  they  requested  that 
the  superintendents  and  some  of  the  more  learned 
ministers  should  be  sent  to  confer  with  them.  To 
this  request  the  Assembly  replied,  that,  being  con- 
vened to  deliberate  upon  the  common  affairs  of  the 
Kirk,  they  could  not  want  the  individuals  with 
whom  the  Lords  desired  a  conference  ;  and,  besides, 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  whole  body 
would  rest  satisfied  with  conclusions  that  might  be 
adopted  in  a  private  conference,  where  the  argu- 
ments and  reasons  were  heard  by  but  a  few.  At 
length  it  was  promised  by  the  Lords  that  no  de- 
cision should  be  come  to,  till  the  whole  matter  was 
brought  before  the  Assembly  in  open  court ;  and, 
on  this  condition,  the  superintendents  of  Angus, 
Fife,  and  Lothian,  together  with  a  few  of  the  lead- 
ing and  more  influential  ministers  were  appointed 
to  meet  with  the  Lords,  for  conference  on  the  topics 
which  they  were  desirous  of  bringing  under  the 
notice  of  the  Church. f 

This  conference  was  conducted  almost  entirely 

n    ,  ,       by  Maitland  and  Knox.     The  se- 

Conferencebe-       J  ^  .   .       .         _. 

tween  the  cretary  claimed  credit  to  the  queen 
Lords  and  some  for  the  religious  liberty  which 
she  granted  to  the  Protestants,  al- 
though she  herself  held  different 
religious  principles,  and  blamed  the  ministers,  par- 
ticularly Knox,  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
prayed  for  her  in  their  public  services,  and  for  the 

*  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  18. 
t  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  425. 


leading  mi- 
nisters. 


doctrines  which  they  taught  concerning  the  obe- 
dience due  to  her  authority.  Knox,  in  reply, 
recited  what  he  designates  the  most  vehement 
manner  of  prayer  he  was  in  the  habit  of  using  in 
public.  "  O  Lord !  if  it  be  thy  good  pleasure, 
purge  the  heart  of  the  Queen's  Majesty  from  the 
venom  of  idolatry,  and  deliver  her  from  the 
bondage  and  thraldom  of  Satan,  in  which  she  hath 
been  brought  up  and  still  remaineth  for  lack  of 
sound  doctrine.  And  let  her  see  by  the  illumi- 
nation of  thy  Holy  Spirit  that  there  is  no  means  to 
please  thee  but  by  Jesus  Christ  thine  only  Son, 
that  she  may  avoid  eternal  damnation  awaiting 
the  finally  impenitent,  and  that  this  poor  realm 
may  escape  the  vengeance  that  inevitably  follows 
idolatry  when  maintained  against  the  manifest 
word."*  And  he  avowed  that  he  could  not, 
consistently  with  his  conscientious  convictions, 
adopt  a  form  constructed  on  different  principles, 
and  such  as  would  be  pleasing  to  the  secretary. 
"  But  why  pray  with  a  condition,  *  if  it  be  thy 
good  pleasure  ? '  " — "  Because,"  replied  Knox,  "  the 
Scripture  saith,  '  If  ye  shall  ask  anything  according 
to  his  will  he  shall  hear  you.' " — "  But  in  so  doing 
you  insinuate  a  doubt  into  the  people's  hearts  with 
regard  to  her  conversion." — "  Not  I,  my  lord,  but 
her  own  obstinate  rebellion  causeth  more  than  mo 
to  doubt  of  her  conversion." — "  Wherein  rebelleth 
she,"  said  he,  "  against  God  ? " — "  In  all  the  actions 
of  her  life,"  replied  Knox ;  "  but  in  these  two  things 
especially,  that  she  will  not  hear  the  preaching 
of  the  blessed  Gospel,  and  that  she  maintains  the 
idolatry  of  the  mass." — "But  she  thinketh  not 
that  rebellion." — "Neither  so  thought  they  that 
offered  their  children  to  Moloch,  and  yet  the  Spirit 
says  they  offered  them  to  devils." — "  But  yet  why 
pray  you  not  for  her  majesty  without  a  doubt?" — 
M  Because  I  have  learned  to  pray  in  faith,  and 
faith  dependeth  upon  the  word  of  God.  Do  you 
think  the  Apostles  prayed  themselves  as  they 
command  others  to  pray  ?  "  —  "  Who  doubteth  of 
that?"  exclaimed  the  whole  company. — "Well, 
then,  Peter  said  to  Simon  Magus,  'Repent,  and  pray 
to  God  that,  if  it  be  possible,  the  thought  of  thine 
heart  may  be  forgiven  thee.'  And  to  speak  freely, 
my  lord,  I  wonder  if  you  yourself  doubt  not  of  the 
queen's  conversion,  for  more  evident  signs  of  indu- 
ration have  appeared  in  her,  than  Peter  outwardly 
could  espy  in  Simon  Magus. "f 

With  regard  to  the  very  delicate  subject  of  the 
resistance  that  may  be  given  to     ^^  bkmed 
the  civil  power,  Maitland  blamed   for  his  doctrine 
Knox   for    teaching    that    a  dis-     regarding  re- 
tinction  should  be  made   between 
magistracy  as  an  ordinance  of  God,  and  the  persons 
placed  in  authority,  and  therefore  affirming  that 
subjects  were  not  bound  to  obey  princes  when  they 
commanded  unlawful  things.     "  My  lord,"  replied 
Knox,  "  the  plain  words  of  the  Apostle  affirm  that. 
the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God,  for  the 
preservation  of  quiet  and  peaceable  men,  and  for 

*  Calderwood.  vol.  ii.  p.  255;  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  428. 

f  Guldens  ood,  voi.  ii.  pp.  ^56,  2.37;   Knox,  v<>.   n.  p.  430. 
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the  punishment  of  malefactors.  Whence  it  is  plain 
that  the  ordinance  of  God,  viz.,  the  office,  is  one 
thing,  and  the  person  clothed  with  power  is  another, 
for  God's  ordinance  is  the  preservation  of  mankind 
and  the  punishment  of  evil-doers,  which  is  holy, 
just,  and  perpetual ;  but  men  clothed  with  authority 
are  commonly  profane  and  unjust.  '  I  have  said, 
Ye  are  gods,  and  all  of  you  children  of  the  Most 
High ;  but  ye  shall  die  like  men,  and  you,  princes, 
shall  fall  as  others.'  *  Here  the  persons  of  rulers  are 
threatened  with  death,  but  not  the  authority  itself, 
which  is  holy  and  permanent.  The  prince,  then, 
may  be  resisted,  and  yet  the  ordinance  of  God  not 
be  violated.  For  the  people  resisted  Saul  when  he 
had  sworn  that  Jonathan  should  die,  and  they 
delivered  Jonathan,  so  that  not  a  hair  of  his  head 
fell  to  the  ground." — "  I  doubt,"  replied  Maitland, 
"  if  they  did  right."—"  The  Spirit  of  God,"  replied 
Knox,  "  accuseth  them  not  of  any  crime,  but  rather 
praiseth  them,  and  condemneth  the  king  for  his 
foolish  vow  and  cruel  mind.  The  same  Saul  com- 
manded Ahimelech  and  the  priests  of  the  Lord  to 
be  slain,  because  they  had  committed  treason  by 
holding  communication  with  David.  His  guard 
would  not  obey  the  unjust  command,  but  Doeg  be- 
came the  executioner  of  the  king's  cruelty.  I  will 
not  ask  whether  the  servants  of  the  king,  in  re- 
fusing to  obey,  resisted  God,  or  whether  Doeg,  in 
murdering  the  priests,  obeyed  a  just  authority ;  for 
the  Spirit  of  God,  in  the  fifty-second  Psalm,  con- 
demns the  deed  as  a  cruel  murder,  and  affirms  that 
God  would  punish  not  only  him  who  commanded, 
but  also  him  who  did  it.  Therefore,  I  conclude 
that  they  who  withstood  Saul's  command  were  not 
guilty  of  resisting  the  ordinance  of  God."f — "  Then 
will  ye,"  said  Lethington,  "  have  subjects  to  control 
their  princes  and  rulers?" — "  What  harm,"  replied 
Knox,  "  should  the  commonwealth  receive,  if  the 
corrupt  affections  of  ignorant  and  godless  rulers 
were  moderated,  and  so  bridled  by  the  wisdom  and 
discretion  of  godly  subjects,  that  they  do  no  wrong 
nor  violence  to  any  man  ?  " — "  All  this  reasoning," 
exclaimed  the  secretary,  "  is  out  of  purpose ;  for  we 
speak  as  if  the  queen  should  become  such  an  enemy 
to  our  religion  as  to  persecute  and  put  innocent  men 
to  death  for  it,  which  I  am  assured  she  will  never 
do.  If  she  should  attempt  this,  I  should  be  as 
forward  to  oppose  her  as  you  are  or  any  in  this 
realm ;  but  there  is  no  such  thing.  Our  question  is, 
whether  we  may  and  ought  to  suppress  the  queen's 

*  Ps.  lxxxii.  6,  7.  The  translation  given  by  Knox  of 
this  passage  is  somewhat  different  from  the  authorised  Eng- 
lish version.  It  is  a  translation,  however,  which  has  been 
adopted  by  Gataker  and  others.  But,  according  to  either 
version,  the  passage  is  equally  suitable  to  the  Keformer's 
argument.  The  idea  expressed  in  it  is,  that  princes  are 
exceedingly  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  removed  by  a 
violent  death.  According  to  one  version,  there  is  a  doom 
threatened ;  according  to  the  other,  this  doom  is  referred 
to  as  a  well-known  fact.  There  was  a  saying  of  similar 
import  current  among  the  Romans  :  — "  Ad  generum 
Ceteris  sine  caede  et  sanguine  pauci  descendunt  reges  et 
sicca  morte  tyranni."  The  Hebrew  verb  translated  "  fall," 
ill  the  verse  quoted  from  Ps.  lxxxii.,  when  applied  to  death, 
always  indicates  a  violent  death. 

t  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  436 ;  Caklerwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  262. 


mass,  or  whether  her  idolatry  shall  be  laid  to  our 
charge." — "  Idolatry,"  replied  Knox,  "  ought  not 
only  to  be  suppressed,  but  the  idolater  ought  to 
die  the  death,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  condemn 
God's  law." — "  I  know,"  said  Maitland,  "  the 
idolater  ought  to  die  the  death,  but  by  whom  ?" — 
"  By  the  people  of  God,"  rejoined  Knox,  "  for  the 
commandment  was  made  to  Israel.  Yea,  com- 
mandments are  given  that  if  it  be  heard  that 
idolatry  is  committed  in  any  city,  inquisition 
shall  be  made ;  and,  if  it  be  found  true,  then  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  shall  gather  together 
and  destroy  that  city,  sparing  neither  man,  woman, 
nor  child."  —  "But  there  is  no  commandment," 
replied  the  secretary,  "  given  to  the  people  to 
punish  the  king  if  he  be  an  idolater." — "  I  find  no 
privileges,"  responded  Knox,  "  granted  by  God  to 
kings,  more  than  to  the  people,  to  offend  God's 
majesty." — "  Granted,"  said  Maitland,  "  yet  the 
people  may  not  be  judge  to  their  king,  to  punish 
him  though  he  be  an  idolater." — "  God,"  said  Knox, 
"is  the  common  judge  of  both  ;  and  what  his  word 
commandeth  to  be  punished  in  the  one,  is  not  to  be 
forborne  in  the  other." — "  We  agree  in  that,"  said 
Maitland,  "  but  the  people  must  not  execute  God's 
judgments,  but  leave  it  to  himself  to  do  so,  who 
will  either  punish  by  death,  war,  imprisonment,  or 
other  kind  of  plagues." — "  I  know,"  replied  Knox, 
"  that  the  last  part  of  your  reason  is  true,  but  for 
the  first,  you  have  no  other  warrant  but  your  own 
imagination,  and  the  opinion  of  such  as  fear  more 
to  offend  princes  than  God." 

Another  example  adduced  by  Knox  in  defence 
of  his  principle  was  the  case  of  The  case  of 
Uzziah,  who,  when  he  presump-  Uzziah  and 
tuously  entered  the  temple  of  the  Azanah. 
Lord  to  burn  incense,  was  withstood  by  Azariah 
and  eighty  of  the  priests,  valiant  men,  and  obliged 
to  retire  from  the  sanctuary.  "  But  the  priests," 
said  Maitland,  "  only  spoke  to  the  king,  and  used 
no  further  violence." — "  The  text,"  says  Knox, 
"  declares  that  they  withstood  him,  and  caused 
him  to  depart  hastily." — "  They  did  that,"  replied 
Maitland,  "  after  he  was  seen  to  be  leprous." — 
"  They  did  so  before ;  but  even  this  last  act  con- 
firms my  proposition ;  for  my  assertion  is,  that  kings 
have  no  more  privilege  than  the  people  to  offend 
God's  majesty,  and,  if  they  do  so,  they  are  no  more 
to  be  exempted  from  punishment.  So  that,  if  the 
king  be  a  murderer,  adulterer,  or  idolater,  he  should 
suffer  according  to  God's  law,  not  as  a  king,  but  as 
an  offender.  That  the  people  may  carry  God's  law 
into  execution,  this  history  proveth ;  for,  as  soon 
as  the  leprosy  was  espied  in  Uzziah's  forehead,  he 
was  not  only  compelled  to  depart  from  the  sanc- 
tuary, but  he  was  also  removed  from  all  public 
society  and  administration  of  the  kingdom,  and 
compelled  to  live  in  a  house  apart,  according  to  the 
law.  None  resisted  the  execution  of  the  sentence 
pronounced  in  God's  law  with  regard  to  the  leprous. 
Therefore,  yet  again  say  I,  that  the  people  ought 
to  execute  God's  law  even  upon  their  princes, 
when  their  known    crimes    deserve    death,  and 
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especially  when  they  are  such  as  may  infect  the 
rest  of  the  multitude.  And  now,  my  lords,  I  will 
reason  no  longer,  for  I  have  spoken  more  than  I 
intended." — "  And  yet,"  said  Lethington,  "  I  can- 
not tell  what  can  be  concluded."  —  "Albeit  you 
cannot,  yet  I  am  assured  what  I  have  proven  : — 
1.  That  subjects  have  delivered  an  innocent  man 
from  the  hands  of  the  king,  and  have  not  in  this 
offended  God.  2.  That  subjects  have  refused  to 
strike  innocents  when  the  king  commanded,  and 
in  so  doing  have  not  denied  just  obedience.  3. 
That  those  who  struck  innocents  at  the  command 
of  the  king  were  reputed  murderers  before  God. 
4.  That  God  has  armed  subjects  against  their 
natural  king,  that  they  might  take  vengeance  upon 
them  according  to  his  law ;  and  lastly,  that  God's 
people  have  executed  God's  law  against  their  king 
without  blame.  And  therefore  I  am  assured  that 
not  only  God's  people  may,  but  are  bound  to  do 
the  same,  where  the  like  crimes  are  committed  and 
the  like  power  is  given."* 

This  conference,  while  it  displays  the  logical 
Estimate  of  skill  and  acuteness  of  Maitland, 
the  conference,  and  the  fearless  intrepidity  and 
vigorous  intellect  of  Knox,  gives  a  striking  ex- 
hibition of  the  unripe,  yet  expanding,  views 
which  prevailed  regarding  great  constitutional 
questions,  and  some  fundamental  principles  of 
Christian  theology.  Both  of  the  disputants  held 
that  the  penalties  affixed  by  the  ancient  Hebrew 
legislator  to  idolatry,  and  some  other  transgres- 
sions of  the  moral  law,  were  still  binding,  and 
ought  to  be  inflicted  by  Christian  nations  upon 
offenders ;  and  on  this  principle,  with  regard  to 
which  they  were  both  in  error,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  argumentation  of  Knox  was  but  little  shaken 
by  anything  that  Maitland  advanced.  The  great 
principle  of  religious  liberty  was  as  yet  unknown ; 
and  if  Knox  and  his  Protestant  brethren  did  not 
hold  it,  they  were  at  least  not  inferior  in  this  respect 
to  their  opponents.  They  did  not  occupy  a  lower 
ground  with  regard  to  the  principle  of  religious 
liberty,  and  they  stood  immeasurably  higher  with 
regard  to  the  practice  of  it;  for  never  in  one 
single  instance,  even  when  they  had  the  power,  did 
they  carry  out  their  ideas  about  idolatry  to  the 
extent  of  shedding  blood.  This  is  acknowledged 
even  by  Lesley,  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  who  declares 
that  the  humanity  of  the  Protestants  ought  not  to 
be  concealed,  for  they  never  put  any  to  death  for 
their  religion,  drove  but  few  into  exile,  and  threw 
fewer  still  into  prison. f  They  were  wrong  in 
theory,  as  all  classes  and  sects  then  were  ;  but  their 
spiritual  elevation,  and  Christian  benevolence  and 
mercy,  prevented  them  from  erring  in  practice. 
"  God,"  says  Knox,  addressing  persecutors,  "  will 
not  use  his  saints  and  chosen  children  to  punish 
you;  for  with  them  is  always  mercy,  yea,  even 
although  God  have  pronounced  a  curse  and  male- 

*  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  452. 

t  "  Humanitas  non  est  reticenda,  quod  eo  tempore, 
paucos  Catholicos  de  religioni3  re  mulctarint  exilio,  pau- 
ciorps  carcere,  morte  nullos." 


diction,  as  in  the  history  of  Joshua  is  plain.  But 
as  you  have  pronounced  wrong  and  cruel  judgment 
without  mercy,  so  will  he  punish  you  by  such  as  in 
whom  there  is  no  mercy."  * 

The  most  vulnerable  part  of  Knox's  share  in  the 
conference  is  what  he  says  about  the  form  of 
prayer  he  was  in  the  habit  of  using  for  the  queen. 
He  might  entertain  the  doubts  which  he  mentions 
about  the  likelihood  of  her  majesty's  conversion;  but 
it  was  not  requisite  that  he  should  give  public  ex- 
pression to  these  doubts  in  the  pulpit,  to  the  mani- 
fest detriment  of  the  royal  authority.  True,  Peter 
suggests  a  doubt  with  regard  to  the  forgiveness  of 
Simon  Magus  ;  but  his  was  a  case  of  shocking  hy- 
pocrisy and  wickedness,  disclosed  on  the  very  spot ; 
and,  after  all,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that,  if  Peter 
had  been  praying  himself  for  Simon,  and  not  merely 
appealing  to  his  conscience  to  make  him  feel  his 
guilt,  he  would  have  embodied  the  same  doubt  in 
his  own  address  to  God.  And,  besides,  there  is  un- 
questionably more  need  of  caution  in  making  public 
reference  to  a  sovereign  than  to  a  private  indivi- 
dual, for  unguarded  reflections  and  suggestions  in 
this  case  may  be  productive  of  wide-spread  mis- 
chief. When  Paul  exhorted  Christians  to  pray  for 
kings  and  for  all  in  authority,  at  a  time  when 
heathen  princes  occupied  the  highest  seats  of 
power,  it  could  hardly  be  his  idea  that  the  prayers 
might  be  thrown  into  a  shape  calculated  to  ex- 
pose them  to  suspicion,  and  thus  to  weaken  their 
influence. 

With  regard  to  the  remaining  point  handled  in 
the  conference,  it  cannot  now  be  made  a  subject  of 
dispute  in  the  British  dominions,  whether  resist- 
ance to  princes  ever  be  allowable  in  any  case. 
Knox  undoubtedly  had  hold  of  a  sound  principle, 
which  it  required  the  spirit  of  a  hero  to  promulgate 
in  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  bold  avowal 
of  which  constitutes  one  of  his  claims  to  the  venera- 
tion of  posterity.  What  would  have  been  the  posi- 
tion of  Britain  at  the  present  moment,  if  no  resist- 
ance had  ever  been  made  to  the  arbitrary  rule  of 
the  Stewarts  ?  It  must  be  acknowledged,  however, 
that  the  Scottish  Reformer  does  not  exhibit  the 
principle  of  resistance  with  all  the  requisite  limi- 
tations and  conditions.  Nor  is  this  much  to  be 
wondered  at.  The  world  was  but  awakening  to  a 
sense  of  the  absurdity  and  ruinous  tendency  of 
arbitrary  power,  as  it  had  long  been  exercised ; 
and  if  the  new  principle  was  not  stated  in  suffi- 
ciently guarded  terms,  this  is  only  what  takes 
place  in  the  case  of  every  new  principle,  whether  in 
science,  or  art,  or  politics.  Knox  also  exposes  him- 
self to  misconception  by  not  separating  the  case  of 
justifiable  resistance  to  the  entire  authority  of  a 
government,  when  it  is  chargeable  with  incor- 
rigible and  destructive  tyranny,  from  the  case  where 
opposition  is  given  to  a  ruler  on  the  ground  of 
some  single  violation  of  law,  and  with  the  sole  view 
of  securing  redress  of  the  special  grievance  com- 
plained of.  It  is  not  every  illegal  act,  or  even 
every  course  of  illegal  acts,  that  will  justify  the 

*  Answer  to  the  Cavitations  of  au  Anabaptist,  p.  449. 
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attempt  to  subvert  a  government ;  nor  does  Knox 
mean  to  say  this,  though  his  neglect  of  the  distinc- 
tion ahove  adverted  to  might  suggest  such  a  con- 
clusion to  some  minds.  What  he  evidently  means 
is,  that  the  ruler  is  as  much  hound  by  the  law 
of  the  land  as  the  subjects  are,  and  should  be 
held  amenable  to  it  when  he  offends.  This  was  a 
novel  conception  in  Knox's  time,  for  practically  the 
sovereign  had  been  above  the  law ;  but  it  is  no 
novelty  now — it  is  a  universally  recognised  prin- 
ciple in  our  day.  The  statutes  enacted  in  parlia- 
ment bind  those  who  enact  them  as  much  as  they 
bind  the  rest  of  the  community ;  and  members  of 
either  branch  of  the  legislature — yea,  the  very  oc- 
cupant of  the  throne — may  be  cited  before  the  courts 
of  law.  The  supremacy  of  law  over  all  persons, 
supreme  and  subordinate,  is  the  keystone  of  British 
liberty  ;  and  that  supremacy  is  the  very  thing  for 
which  Knox,  although  sometimes  using  language 
unguarded  and  calculated  to  offend,  does  battle  so 
valiantly  with  the  learned  secretary.  We  have  all 
reason  to  bless  God  that  such  a  man  as  the  Reformer 
preceded  us  in  the  land :  he  sowed  seeds  which 
are  now  yielding  precious  fruits  in  the  security 
and  well-being  of  all  classes  of  the  community. 

It  does  not  appear  whether  any  formal  report 
was  made  to  the  Assembly  of  what  was  done  in 
the  conference,  or  whether  any  decision  was  pro- 
nounced at  all  with  regard  to  the  disputed  points. 
Lethington  having  omitted  to  write  to  Calvin  and 
other  learned  men  on  the  Continent  for  their  judg- 
ment, as  he  had  long  before  engaged  to  do,  the  re- 
quest was  made  to  Knox,  before  the  conference 
broke  up,  that  he  would  write  to  them,  in  order 
to  ascertain  their  mind;  but  he  declined,  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  already  consulted  them,  and 
would  therefore  expose  himself  to  a  charge  of 
ignorance  or  forgetfulness  if  he  should  do  so  again. 
"  But  I  will  show  you  a  surer  way ;  write  and  com- 
plain of  me  that  I  have  taught  and  maintained 
constantly  such  doctrine  as  offendeth  you  ;  so  shall 
you  know  their  minds  plainly,  whether  they  and  I 
agree  in  judgment  or  not."  * 

The  effect  of  this  conference  was  to  exasperate 

the  courtiers   against    the    ministers,   who  were 

charged  with  being  over-scrupulous  and  precise. 

Complaint       And    certainly    there    was    some 

against  the       ground    for   this    complaint ;    for 

ministers.        not  only  were  the  prayers  which 

many  of  them  offered  up  for  the  queen  in  their 
public  ministrations  clogged  with  the  unseemly 
qualifications  already  described,  but,  at  the  Assem- 
bly in  connexion  with  which  the  conference  con- 
ducted by  Maitland  and  Knox  took  place,  they 
agreed  to  petition  for  the  complete  and  universal 
suppression  of  mass,  so  that  but  one  form  of  reli- 
gion should  be  suffered  to  appear  in  the  country. 
After  the  queen's  mass  had  once  been  tolerated,  it 
was  hardly  fair  to  ask  that  she  should  agree  to  be 
deprived  of  it,  and  at  the  same  time  to  expect  that 
she  would  cordially  co-operate  in  strengthening 
the  foundations  of  the  Protestant  church.  Accord- 
*  Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  280 ;  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  461. 


ingly,  it  was  not  judged  prudent  by  Moray,  Argyle, 
Glencairn,  and  the  secretary,  who  attended  the 
Assembly  in  order  to  observe  its  proceedings,  that 
such  a  document  should  be  presented  to  her  ma- 
jesty ;  but  they  engaged  that,  while  declaring  to 
her  grace  the  good  mind  and  obedience  of  the 
Assembly  they  would  use  their  utmost  endeavours 
to  effect  the  full  and  final  establishment  of  the 
Protestant  worship,  and  to  procure  a  suitable  fixed 
maintenance  for  the  ministers.*  A  special  request 
was  also  presented  to  the  queen  for  a  gift  of  the 
friars'  kirk  in  Kirkcudbright,  that  it  might  be 
occupied  in  time  coming  as  the  parish  kirk  of  that 
place. 

Similar  propositions  were  again  brought  before 
the  Assembly  which  met  in  Decern-  Meeting  of  the 
ber,  with  the  view  of  being  pre-  Assembly  in 
sented  to  her  majesty.  It  would  Deceml>er. 
appear  that  no  effectual  measures  had  been  taken 
for  satisfying  the  reasonable  requirement  of  the 
ministers,  that  suitable  provision  should  be  made 
for  supporting  the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel.*  This 
demand  was  therefore  again  renewed,  and  at  the 
same  time  complaint  was  made  that  the  law  against 
the  celebration  of  mass  was  suffered  to  be  violated 
with  impunity,  and  that  the  transgressors  of  this 
law  had  now  become  so  numerous,  that  apprehen- 
sions were  to  be  entertained  of  some  sudden  judg- 
ment of  God  alighting  upon  the  land.  Thus,  con- 
tinual applications  were  made  by  the  Reformers 
for  the  complete  establishment  of  their  system,  and 
for  the  suppression  of  mass ;  while  these  demands, 
whatever  promises  might  be  made  at  the  time, 
were  continually  evaded. 

Mary  cannot  be  blamed  for  adhering  to  the  reli- 
gious system  which  she  believed  to  Difficult  and 
be  best ;  nor  is  it  marvellous  that  perplexing  posi- 
she  postponed  from  time  to  time  tion  of  Mury- 
the  full  and  final  ratification,  so  often  asked  from 
her,  of  the  form  of  worship  set  up  by  the  Reformers. 
But  undoubtedly  it  was  a  signal  misfortune  to  her- 
self, and  to  the  country  at  large,  that  her  religious 
views  were  so  utterly  at  variance  with  those  held 
by  the  great  body  of  her  subjects.  This  was  a 
principal  source  of  her  perplexities  and  troubles. 
In  an  age  when  the  idea  of  religious  liberty  was 
as  yet  undeveloped  among  any  party,  it  was  impos- 
sible that  the  conflicting  claims  of  a  Popish  queen 
and  a  Protestant  community  could  be  satisfactorily 
harmonised.  In  other  circumstances,  Mary  might 
have  been  a  prosperous  and  happy  sovereign,  for 
she  possessed  many  of  the  qualifications  requisite 
for  securing  public  respect,  and  for  managing  the 
affairs  of  government ;  but  the  position  of  matters 
in  Scotland  was  such  at  the  time,  that  nothing  but 
jealousy  and  mutual  distrust  could  exist  between 
her  and  her  subjects.  The  continual  demands 
which  were  made  by  the  Protestants  for  the  full 
and  final  establishment  of  the  reformed  church,  and 
for  the  suppression  of  what  they  designated  the 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  280. 

f  Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  283 ;    Book   of  the  Universal 
Kirk,  p.  24. 
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idolatry  of  the  mass,  were  no  doubt  primarily- 
grounded  upon  their  thorough  conviction  of  the 
truth  and  value  of  their  system  ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  they  derived  all  their  asperity  and  harshness 
from  the  fears  which  were  entertained  that  the 
Protestant  Church  was  in  hourly  danger  of  subver- 
sion. Nor  could  this  be  regarded  as  a  visionary 
or  groundless  alarm,  although  many  positive 
assurances  were  given  by  the  queen  that  she  had 
no  such  hostile  intentions.  The  continued  post- 
ponement of  the  promised  ratification  of  the  Acts, 
passed  in  1560  before  her  return  in  favour  of  the 
Reformed  Church,  was  itself  a  suspicious  circum- 
stance. In  fact,  the  Protestant  worship  existed 
merely  by  sufferance,  for  all  that  was  done  by  the 
queen  in  its  favour  was  declared  to  be  obligatory 
merely  "  till  she  should  take  some  final  order  in  the 
matter  of  religion."  *  It  is  a  well-authenticated 
fact,  too,  that  she  had  given  many  assurances  to 
her  friends  on  the  Continent  of  her  purpose  to 
overthrow  the  reformed  system  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  to  replace  the  Romish  Church  upon  its  ancient 
foundations.  At  the  beginning  of  this  very  year 
she  had  written  a  letter  to  the  Pope  himself, 
lamenting  that  she  had  found  her  kingdom  over- 
run with  damnable  errors,  and  declaring  that  it 
had  been  her  unfaltering  purpose,  from  the  day  she 
left  France,  to  re-establish  the  ancient  religion  in 
her  own  dominions.  These  designs  of  the  queen, 
which  with  her  convictions  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
she  entertained,  by  no  means  escaped  the  watchful 
eye  of  the  Reformers ;  and  they  explain  and  pal- 
liate much  of  that  severity  in  their  language,  which 
would  have  been  altogether  inexcusable  if  she  had 
really  made  up  her  mind,  as  Tytlerf  insinuates 
was  the  case,  to  allow  the  Protestant  Church  to 
remain  undisturbed. 

The  jealousies  springing  from  these  causes  were 
greatly  augmented,  when  the  subject  of  the 
queen's  marriage  with  Darnley  began  to  engage 
the  attention  of  the  country.  It  was  understood 
that  this  favoured  nobleman  was  a  Papist,  or  quite 
ready  to  become  one.  And,  although  some  persons 
argued  that  a  queen  should  have  the  same  liberty 
of  choice  in  regard  to  marriage  which  was  conceded 
to  the  meanest  subject,  yet  others  maintained  that 
the  heir  of  a  kingdom  stood  in  peculiar  circum- 
stances, "  for,  in  choosing  a  husband,  she  appointed 
at  the  same  time  a  king  over  the  people  ;  but  it 
was  more  reasonable,  they  thought,  that  the  whole 
people  should  choose  a  husband  for  one  woman, 
than  that  one  woman  should  elect  a  king  to  rule 
over  the  whole  people."  %  Mary  was  placed  in 
very  perplexing  circumstances.  Her  negotiations 
with  Elizabeth,  in  reference  to  her  marriage,  had 
been  protracted  beyond  all  endurance  by  the  arti- 
fices of  the  English  queen,  and  she  had  experienced 
nothing  but  duplicity  and  deceit  at  the  hands  of 
her  so-called  loving  sister,  whose  object  seemed  to 
be  to  throw  every  possible  barrier  in  the  way  of 
her  marrying  at  all.     At  length,  her  impetuous 

*  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  280.        t  Tytler,  vol.  vi.  p.  361. 
X  Spottiswood,  p.  189. 


nature  burst  through  all  the  toils  which  artful  and 
unprincipled  negotiation  had  woven  around  her, 
and  she  determined  on  a  marriage  with  Darnley, 
to  which  at  length,  although  great  dissatisfaction 
continued  to  be  felt  by  multitudes,  she  succeeded  in 
securing  the  consent  of  the  Estates  of  the  realm. 

The  religion  of  Darnley  was  the  main  reason  on 
account  of  which  so  many  disap- 
proved  of  his  elevation  to  the  ho-  JS^ 
nour  of  being  the  queen's  consort,    to  the  queen's 
It  was  conceived  that  if  the  Re-    marriage  with 
formed  Church,  so  dear  to  the  great  am  ey* 

bulk  of  the  nation,  was  exposed  to  peril  from  the 
views  of  the  queen  herself,  who  had  hitherto  de- 
layed giving  to  the  act  of  1560  the  ratification  that 
was  so  much  desired,  and  was  supposed  to  be  con- 
templating the  re-establishment  of  Popery,  the 
danger  would  be  vastly  augmented  when  the  influ- 
ence of  a  Popish  consort  was  conjoined  with  that 
of  the  sovereign. 

All  these  causes  conspired  to  augment  the  fears 
of  the  Reformers  for  the  stability  Demands  of  the 
of  their  church ;  and  their  increas-  Reformers  more 
ing  alarm,  which  had  but  too  solid  8tron^y  urSed- 
grounds  to  rest  upon,  led  them,  at  their  meeting 
in  June,  to  employ  far  stronger  language  in  pre- 
senting their  claims  to  her  majesty  than  they  had 
ever  yet  ventured  to  do.  They  now  required,  in 
certain  articles  which  were  drawn  up  by  Erskine 
of  Dun,  John  Willock,  Christopher  Goodman,  and 
John  Row,*  that  the  blasphemous  mass,  with  every- 
thing pertaining  to  Popery,  should  be  suppressed 
throughout  the  whole  realm ;  that  the  celebration 
of  mass  for  the  queen  in  her  own  chapel  should  also 
be  discontinued ;  and  that  the  sincere  word  of  God, 
and  the  true  religion  now  adopted  in  the  land, 
should  be  established  and  ratified  everywhere,  as 
well  in  the  queen's  own  person  as  in  the  subjects. 
With  regard  to  the  ministry,  they  craved  that  sure 
and  definite  provision  should  be  appointed  for  their 
support ;  that  vacant  benefices  should  be  conferred 
upon  qualified  persons,  whose  fitness  for  preaching 
the  Gospel,  and  discharging  all  the  duties  of  the 
ministry,  was  to  be  determined  by  the  super- 
intendents; that  no  bishopric,  abbacy,  priory, 
deanery,  or  provostry,  having  many  kirks  annexed 
to  it,  should  ever  again  be  granted  to  any  single 
person;  but  that  the  kirks  should  be  severally 
assigned  to  different  individuals,  with  a  suitable 
maintenance  and  place  of  residence.  Request  was 
also  made  that  only  individuals  found  qualified  by 
the  superintendents,  "  sound  and  able  in  doctrine," 
should  be  permitted  to  act  as  instructors  of  the 
young  in  schools  and  colleges ;  that  provision  should 
be  made  for  the  support  of  the  poor  and  of  schools, 
out  of  lands  which  had  been  set  apart  for  charitable 
purposes,  and  out  of  rents  and  emoluments  per- 
taining to  the  different  orders  of  friars  ;  that  the 
law  should  be  carried  into  effect,  by  judges  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  in  every  province,  against 
parties  guilty  of  any  of  the  horrible  crimes  which 
abounded  hi  (he  land;  and  that  some  means  should 
*  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  484. 
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be  devised  for  diminishing  the  burden  which  the 
rigorous  exaction  of  tithes  imposed  upon  the  poor 
labourers  of  the  ground.* 

Some  have  supposed  that  the  strong  language 
Alleged  causes  employed  by  the  Assembly  in  their 
of  the  Assembly's  address  to  the  queen  on  this  occa- 
procedure.  s'on>  particularly  with  regard  to 
the  discontinuance  of  her  own  mass,  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  influence  of  Moray  and  other  discontented 
lords,  who,  having  refused  their  consent  to  her 
marriage  with  Darnley,  and  having  thus  lost  their 
position  at  court,  stirred  up  the  church  against  her 
as  a  means  of  exciting  popular  discontent,  and 
with  this  view  suggested  demands  so  utterly  unrea- 
sonable, that  it  was  certain  they  would  meet  with  a 
denial,  t  But  there  is  no  need  of  such  an  hypothesis 
to  account  for  the  procedure  of  the  Reformers.  The 
fact  is,  that  all  along  they  had  demanded  substan- 
tially the  same  things,  and,  so  far  were  they  from 
ever  needing  to  be  stirred  up  to  present  strong 
claims  in  favour  of  their  system,  that  it  had  been  re- 
peatedly found  necessary  by  Moray  to  restrain  their 
ardour  and  to  soften  their  language.  The  views  of 
the  Reformers  themselves,  their  increasing  alarm  at 
the  prevalence  of  the  mass,  the  continual  postpone- 
ment of  the  promised  ratification  of  the  Reformed 
worship,  and  the  apprehension,  justified  by  various 
circumstances,  that  it  was  her  majesty's  design  to 
restore  Popery  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity, 
are  quite  sufficient  to  explain  the  augmented  seve- 
rity of  tone  apparent  in  the  articles  adopted  on 
this  occasion.  Nor,  if  we  except  the  single  sen- 
tence where  it  is  required  that  the  queen  herself 
should  give  up  her  mass  and  become  a  Protestant, 
can  it  be  truly  said  that  there  is  anything  con- 
temptuous or  unreasonable  in  the  whole  document. 
Others  have  alleged  that  it  was  the  hope  of 
obtaining  a  favourable  answer  from  the  queen, 
grounded  upon  the  friendly  interview  she  had 
recently  held  with  some  of  the  superintendents, 
which  led  the  Assembly  to  express  their  demands 
more  fully  and  pointedly  than  they  had  ever  done 
before.  With  the  view  of  allaying  the  wide-spread 
dissatisfaction  that  was  felt  with  her  intended 
marriage,  Mary  had  sent  for  Willock,  Winram,  and 
Spottiswood  in  the  month  of  May,  had  assured 
them  there  was  nothing  she  desired  more  earnestly 
than  the  glory  of  God,  had  promised  to  them  that 
she  would  be  ready  to  listen  to  a  discussion  -*  ith 
regard  to  the  doctrines  of  Scripture,  and  had  even 
said  that  she  would  attend  the  public  preaching 
when  such  persons  were  in  the  pulpit  as  pleased 
her,  particularly  the  superintendent  of  Angus, 
who  was  a  mild  and  sweet-tempered  man.  Not 
unlikely  this  conversation  might  lead  some  to  sup- 
pose that  there  was  ground  for  expecting  the 
queen's  speedy  relinquishment  of  Popery,  and 
spontaneous  accession  to  the  Protestant  cause ;  but 
there  could  not  be  many  who  would  attach  much 
importance  to  sentiments  and  promises  that  were 

*  Caldervf  od,  vol.  ii.  pp.  287—289 ;    Knox,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
485,  486. 

f  Cook's  History  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  iii.  p.  181. 


manifestly  uttered  with  the  view  of  gaining  an 

immediate  end.     It  was  the  fear  of  approaching 

days  of  darkness,  alarm  at  the  long  delay  of  the 

promised  ratification  of  the  act  establishing  their 

church,  and  dread  that  Popery  would  be  restored 

to  its  former  power  in  the  land,  that  dictated  the 

strong  language  in  which  the  Reformers  addressed 

the  throne  at  this  time.* 

The  feelings  and  apprehensions  entertained  by 

the  Protestants  during  this  event-     .  n   ,o    . 
„  .  k  j.  ■  Apprehensions 

iul  year,  appear,  from  certain  ex-        prevalent 

pressions  in  a  church  testimonial  among  the 
given  by  Erskine,  Spottiswood,  Protestants. 
Winram,  and  Knox  to  two  brethren  who  were 
leaving  their  native  country  to  reside  for  a  period 
abroad.  "  The  one,"  it  is  said,  "  hath  so  purely 
taught  the  word  of  salvation,  and  the  other  hath 
so  uprightly  administered  justice  in  civil  actions 
subjected  to  his  charge,  that  the  godly  with  us 
cannot  but  lament  the  absence  of  two  such  notable 
instruments,  who  were  lights  in  the  Church  of 
Christ,  comfortable  to  the  afflicted,  and  fearful  to 
the  wicked  doers.  If  then  you  ask,  why  are  they 
ejected  from  us  ?  we  answer,  because  that  now,  to 
the  grief  of  many,  iniquity  commands,  tyranny 
reigns,  and  the  cause  of  the  righteous  is  utterly 
suppressed  among  us.  For  albeit  of  God's  great 
mercy  we  have  yet  the  Evangel  of  Jesus  Christ 
openly  preached,  yet  dare  not  the  principal  men  that 
travailed  for  God's  glory  in  these  last  troubles — 
other  than  they  that  have  determined  to  offer  their 
bodies  a  sacrifice  for  witnessing  of  his  truth — appear 
before  the  magistrates  that  now  for  our  humilia- 
tion are  placed  above  us :  for  causes  of  treason 
are  laid  to  the  charge  of  innocent  men,  their  sub- 
stances are  spoiled,  and  their  lives  are  sought, 
because  they  have  travailed  for  maintenance  of 
virtue  and  suppression  of  idolatry,  of  which 
number  these  two  brethren  are  chief  men."f 

At   length,  after   sundry    delays,    the    queen's 
marriage  with  Darnley  having  in     The  queen>8 
the    meantime    taken    place,    an     answer  to  the 
answer  was   returned   to   the   re-    articles  of  the 
quests  of  the  Protestant  Church.  88em    y' 

What  was  said  in  reply  to  the  first  part  of  their 
memorial  was  perfectly  fair  and  reasonable, 
although,  according  to  the  views  which  prevailed 
in  those  times,  it  would  not  be  judged  at  all  satis- 
factory. The  queen  avowed  her  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  Popery,  and  declared  that  she  neither 
would  nor  might  abandon  the  religion  in  which 
she  had  been  brought  up,  as  such  a  step  would 
both  do  violence  to  her  own  conscience,  and  also 
deprive  her  of  the  friendship  of  the  King  of  France 
and  other  princes,  her  confederates.  And  she 
added,  that  she  had  no  intention  of  interfering 
with  the  conscientious  convictions  of  any  of  her 
subjects,  but  would  leave  them  to  worship  God  in 
the  way  they  considered  best.     With  regard  to 

*  Hetherington's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
p.  36 ;  Cook's  History  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  iii.  p.  179; 
Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  481. 

f  Miscellany  of  the  Wodrow  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  287. 
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the  final  ratification  of  the  privileges  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church,  which  had  been  established  by  the 
Parliament  of  1560,  her  majesty's  answer  was  by 
no  means  so  explicit  or  honest.  She  declared, 
what  was  no  doubt  quite  true,  that  she  had  not 
the  power  herself  of  granting  the  ratification  which 
was  demanded,  for  such  a  measure  necessarily  re- 
quired the  consent  of  all  the  Estates  of  the  realm  ; 
but  here  there  was  obvious  insincerity,  for  the  fact 
was  that  nothing  but  her  own  opposition  had  de- 
layed the  ratification  for  the  last  five  years.  With 
regard,  again,  to  the  sustentation  of  the  ministers, 
and  the  appointment  of  qualified  persons  to  vacant 
charges,  there  was  the  same  want  of  honesty  in  the 
queen's  reply :  "  Her  majesty  thinks  it  no  way 
reasonable  that  she  should  defraud  herself  of  so 
great  a  part  of  the  patrimony  of  her  crown  as 
to  put  the  patronages  of  benefices  forth  of  her  own 
hands,  for  her  own  necessities  in  bearing  of  her 
great  and  common  charges  will  require  the  reten- 
tion of  a  great  part  in  her  own  hands."  Here 
there  are  several  flagrant  mistakes.  The  thirds  of 
ecclesiastical  revenues  were  not  the  patrimony  of 
the  crown :  they  had  indeed  been  assigned  to 
the  queen  by  recent  arrangements,  but  under  the 
burden  of  providing  a  suitable  maintenance  for  the 
Protestant  ministers,  so  that,  according  to  the  ex- 
isting law,  these  ministers  had  the  same  right  to 
their  share  of  the  revenues  in  question  as  Mary 
herself  had.  The  retention  of  them,  therefore, 
by  the  queen,  and  the  neglect  to  appoint  ministers 
to  vacant  charges  with  the  view  of  diminishing 
the  expenditure  needed  for  the  Church,  were  an 
obvious  violation  of  law,  and  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  it  was  only  necessary  to  carry  on  this  process 
for  a  few  years  to  sweep  the  Protestant  Church,  in 
bo  far  as  it  was  a  state-church,  from  the  face  of  the 
land.  The  reference  to  patronages,  too,  was  alto- 
gether irrelevant,  and  only  fitted  to  perplex  the 
subject,  by  throwing  the  real  matter  of  complaint 
out  of  view ;  for  the  Assembly,  in  their  address, 
had  not  expressed  the  slightest  intention,  or  even 
wish,  to  deprive  the  crown  of  the  patronages  belong- 
ing to  it,  but  had  only  requested  that  measures 
should  be  taken  for  filling  up  vacancies,  some  of 
which  were  of  seven  years'  standing,  with  men 
qualified  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  to  discharge 
all  ministerial  duties.* 

It  could  not  be  expected  that  the  queen's  reply 
Grounds  of      would  De  satisfactory  to  the  Re- 
dissatisfaction    formers  j  in  fact,  it  was  only  cal- 

with  the        culated  to   strengthen  the  appre- 
queens  answer,   i         •  ■>•  ■>  ,        , 

*  nensions  which  were  already  en- 

tertained by  many,  that  it  was  her  majesty's  fixed 
purpose  (although  she  assured  the  Protestants  that 
she  had  no  intention  to  deprive  them  of  their  re- 
ligious liberty)  to  undermine  their  ecclesiastical 
system  by  gradual  steps,  and  in  the  end  to  restore 
the  Romish  Church  to  its  ancient  position  in  the 
land.  It  was  a  dangerous  game  that  Mary  was 
playing,  and  she  did  not  sufficiently  estimate  the 
vigour  and  determination  of  the  men  with  whom 
*  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  488 ;  Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  295. 
VOL.  II. 


she  had  to  contend.  If  she  had  honestly,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  declarations  so  frequently  made  by 
her,  abstained  from  interfering  with  the  religious 
institutions  chosen  by  her  subjects — if  she  had  paid 
to  the  ministers  of  the  Protestant  Church  that 
amount  of  pecuniary  support  which  by  the  law  of 
the  land  they  were  entitled  to  receive — and  if  she 
had  filled  up  vacancies  as  they  occurred  with  suit- 
able men, — she  might  have  adhered  to  her  own  reli- 
gion, exposed  perhaps  to  an  occasional  outcry  against 
her  idolatry,  and  she  might  also,  with  ordinary 
prudence,  have  retained  her  crown  to  the  day  of 
her  death ;  but  her  procedure  wras  such  as  could 
not  fail — particularly  in  an  age  when  the  con- 
nection between  Church  and  State  was  conceived 
to  be  as  indispensable  as  the  existence  of  civil' 
government  itself — to  suggest  the  question,  how 
can  a  Popish  queen  efficiently  discharge  the  duties 
which  necessarily  devolve  upon  the  sovereign  of  a 
Protestant  country  ?  And  this  is  a  question  which 
it  is  far  more  difficult  to  answer  than  those  imagine, 
who  see  nothing  but  bigoted  intolerance  and  un- 
warrantable rebellion  in  the  whole  conduct  of  the 
Reformers  towards  Mary. 

The  queen's  answers  were  brought  before  the 
Assembly  in  December,  and  it  is  views  expressed 
not    wonderful    that    they    were  by  the 

judged  altogether  unsatisfactory.  Assembly. 
Mr.  John  Row,  minister  of  Perth,  was  appointed 
to  prepare  a  reply  to  them,  which,  after  being 
considered  and  approved  by  the  Assembly,  was 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  sovereign.  In  this  docu- 
ment, after  an  expression  of  deep  sorrow  and  grief 
that  her  majesty  continued  unconvinced  of  the 
truth  of  the  Protestant  doctrines,  and  of  the  im- 
piety of  the  mass,  which  is  designated  nothing 
but  a  mass  of  impiety  from  beginning  to  end, 
the  question  of  benefices  is  handled,  and  the  mis- 
conceptions of  the  queen  with  regard  to  their 
nature  and  the  claims  of  the  Assembly  are  very 
clearly  pointed  out.  "  It  is  not  our  meaning  that 
her  majesty  or  any  other  patron  within  the  realm 
should  be  defrauded  of  their  just  patronages ;  but 
we  mean  that,  whensoever  her  majesty  or  any 
other  patron  doth  present  any  person  to  any 
benefice,  the  person  presented  shall  be  tried  by 
learned  men  in  the  Kirk,  such  as  presently  are  the 
superintendents  appointed  for  that  use.  And  as 
the  presentation  of  the  benefices  pertaineth  to  the 
patron,  so  the  collation,  by  law  and  reason,  per- 
taineth to  the  Kirk,  whereof  the  Kirk  should  no 
more  be  defrauded  than  the  patrons  of  their  pre- 
sentation. For  otherwise,  if  it  shall  be  lesum* 
to  the  patrons  absolutely  to  present  whomsoever 
they  please,  without  trial  or  examination,  what 
then  may  we  look  for  but  mere  ignorance  without 
all  order  in  the  Kirk  ?  As  to  the  second  point, 
concerning  the  retention  of  a  good  part  of  the 
benefices  in  her  majesty's  own  hands,  this  point 
abhors  so  far  from  good  conscience,  as  well  of  God's 
law  as  the  public  order  of  our  common  laws,  that 
we  are  loath  to  open  up  the  ground  of  the  matter 
*  Lawful. 
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by  any  long  circumstances.  And,  therefore,  we 
most  reverently  wish  that  her  majesty  would  con- 
sider the  matter  with  herself  and  her  wise  council, 
that  however  the  patronages  of  benefices  may  ap- 
pertain to  herself,  yet  the  retaining  of  them  in  her 
own  hands,  undisponed  to  qualified  persons,  is 
ungodly,  and  contrary  to  all  public  order,  and 
brings  confusion  to  the  poor  souls  of  the  common 
people,  who  should  thus  be  provided  with  teachers 
to  instruct  them  in  the  way  of  salvation.  And 
where  her  majesty  concludeth  in  her  second  answer, 
that  she  is  content  that  a  sufficient  and  reasonable 
sustentation  be  appointed  for  ministers,  by  assig- 
nations in  places  most  commodious,  consideration 
being  had  of  her  own  necessity ;  as  we  are  very 
desirous  that  her  grace's  necessity  be  relieved,  so 
our  duty  urgeth  that  we  notify  to  her  grace,  the 
right  order  which  should  be  observed  by  her  in 
this  behalf,  which  is  this  : — The  tithes  are  to  be 
reputed  properly  the  patrimony  of  the  Kirk, 
wherewith,  before  all  other,  those  that  travail  in  the 
ministry,  and  the  poor  indigent  members  of  Christ's 
body,  ought  to  be  sustained,  kirks  repaired,  and 
the  youth  brought  up  in  letters.  Which  things 
being  done,  other  necessities  may  be  reasonably 
supplied,  according  as  her  grace  and  her  godly 
council  shall  think  expedient.  Always  we  cannot 
but  thank  her  majesty  most  reverently  for  her 
liberal  offer  of  assignation  to  be  made  to  ministers 
for  their  sustentation,  which  nevertheless  is  con- 
ceived in  such  general  terms,  that  without  conde- 
scending more  specially  upon  the  particulars  no 
execution  can  ever  follow  thereupon.  And  so,  to 
conclude  at  the  present,  we  desire  earnestly  her 
majesty's  answer  to  the  said  articles  to  be  re- 
formed; beseeching  God  that  as  they  are  rea- 
sonable and  godly  in  themselves,  so  her  majesty 
and  the  Estates  presently  convened  may  be  in- 
clined and  persuaded  to  approve  and  accomplish 
the  same."* 

In  this  Assembly  complaints  were  made  of  the 
Poverty  of  the  extreme  poverty  and  distress  with 
ministers.  which  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
were  encompassed,  and  of  the  violent  obstruction 
which  was  not  unfrequently  given  to  them  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties  ;  and  a  supplication  was 
presented  to  her  majesty  and  the  council  for  the 
more  faithful  payment  of  the  stipends  which  had 
been  assigned  to  them.  At  the  same  time,  an 
earnest  appeal  was  made  by  the  Assembly  to  min- 
isters to  continue  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  under  all  trials,  and  on  no  account  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  tempted  by  any  inducements  or 
difficulties  to  change  their  vocation.  "  Seeing  that 
our  Master  Christ  Jesus  pronounces,  that  he  is  but 
a  mercenary  shepherd  who  seeing  the  wolf  coming 
fleeth  for  his  own  safeguard;  and  that  the  very 
danger  of  life  cannot  be  a  sufficient  excuse  for  such 
as  fall  back  from  Jesus  Christ;  we  noways  think  it 
lawful  that  such  as  have  once  put  their  hands  to 
the  plough,  shall  leave  the  heavenly  vocation  and 

*  Keith,  vol.  iii.  p.  125 ;  Caldenvood,  voh  ii.  p.  298 ; 
&>ok  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  37. 


return  to  the  profane  world  for  indigence  or 
poverty.  Lawfully  they  may  leave  an  unthankful 
people,  and  seek  where  the  Evangel  of  Christ  may 
bring  forth  better  fruit,  but  lawfully  they  may 
never  change  their  vocation."  * 

The  privations  and  sufferings  of  the  ministers 
at  this  time  were  very  great,  and  some  of  them, 
seeing  no  likelihood  of  any  improvement  in  their 
position,  were  hesitating  whether  they  might  not 
quit  their  posts,  and  betake  themselves  to  worldly 
callings.  With  the  view  of  preventing  such  a 
painful  and  pernicious  result,  not  only  did  the 
Assembly  pronounce  the  judgment  that  a  minister 
was  bound,  under  all  difficulties,  to  adhere  to  his 
vocation,  but  they  also  appointed  Knox  to  pen  "  a 
comfortable  letter,"  in  the  name  of  the  Assembly, 
for  the  encouragement  of  ministers,  exhorters,  and 
readers.  This  letter  describes  the  whole  ministry 
of  the  realm  as  standing  in  extremity,  for  want  of 
reasonable  provision  for  themselves  and  their  poor 
families.  It  next  brings  into  view  the  eminent 
success  which  had  attended  the  preaching  of  the 
Word  in  Scotland,  the  manner  in  which  idolatry 
had  been  exposed  and  wickedness  rebuked,  and 
the  comfort  which  the  ministrations  of  the 
Gospel  had  brought  to  many  consciences  op- 
pressed with  ignorance  and  impiety.  And  then  it 
admonishes  the  ministers  to  perseverance  amid  all 
dangers  and  difficulties.  "  Consider,  dear  brethren, 
what  slander  and  offence  shall  we  give  to  the 
we.iker,  what  occasion  of  rejoicing  shall  the  enemies 
have,  and  to  what  ignominy  shall  we  expose  the 
glorious  Evangel  of  Jesus  Christ,  if  for  any  occa- 
sion we  shall  desist  and  cease  from  public  preach- 
ing of  the  same.  We  that  admonish  you  are  not 
ignorant,  neither  altogether  without  experience, 
how  vehement  a  dart  poverty  is,  and  what  trouble- 
some cogitations  it  is  able  to  raise,  yea,  even  in 
men  of  greatest  constancy.  But  yet,  dear  brethren, 
we  ought  earnestly  to  consider  with  what  con- 
ditions we  entered  into  this  most  honourable  voca- 
tion :  for  if  we  lay  before  us  other  conditions 
than  Jesus  Christ  laid  before  his  Apostles,  when 
he  sent  them  forth  to  preach  the  glad  tidings  of 
his  kingdom,  we  either  deceive  ourselves,  or  else 
we  declare  ourselves  not  to  be  the  true  successors 
of  those  whose  doctrine  we  propose  to  the  people. 
They  were  sent  forth  as  sheep  among  wolves. 
And  think  we  that  the  same  Evangel  which  they 
preached  can  have  any  other  success  in  our  ministry 
than  it  had  in  theirs  ?  In  gifts  we  must  confess 
ourselves  far  inferior  to  these  lights  of  the  world  ; 
in  diligence  and  painful  travail  we  cannot  be  com- 
pared; and  yet  we  look  to  be  partakers  of  the 
kingdom  which  God  hath  prepared  for  such  as 
patiently  abide  the  coming  of  Christ.  And  shall 
we  in  nothing  communicate  with  them  ?  They 
were  sometimes  whipped,  sometimes  stoned,  oft 
cast  into  prison,  and  the  blood  of  many  sealed  up 
their  doctrine.  And  shall  we  for  poverty  leave  the 
flock  of  Jesus  Christ  before  that  it  utterly  refuse 
us  ?  God  forbid,  dear  brethren ;  for  what  shall  dis- 
*  Keith,  vol.  iii.  p.  130  ;  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  40. 
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tinguish  us  from  mercenaries  and  hirelings,  if  not  j 
our  constancy  in  adversity?  We  deny  not  but  that,  if 
in  one  city  we  be  persecuted  we  may  flee  to  another ; 
yea,  if  one  realm  cast  us  off,  we  may  receive  the 
benefit  of  another ;  but  ever  still  with  these  con- 
ditions, that  we  cast  not  from  us  the  profession 
that  publicly  we  have  made,  nor  cease  to  feed  the 
flock  of  Jesus  Christ.  May  we  whom  God  hath 
called  unto  the  honour  of  being  the  ambassadors 
of  His  good  will  desert  from  our  vocation,  because 
we  cannot  be  provided  with  reasonable  livings  as 
God  hath  commanded  and  our  travails  deserve? 
The  Spirit  of  God  gives  us  for  answer  in  the 
Scriptures,  that  Elias  was  sent  to  be  fed  by  the 
ravens,  that  Elisaeus  and  his  fellow-scholars  were 
compelled  to  gather  herbs  to  make  pottage,  that 
Paul  did  oft  live  by  the  work  of  his  own  hands. 
Let  us,  therefore,  stand  fast  not  only  in  the  truth, 
but  also  in  the  defence  and  advancing  of  the  same, 
which  we  cannot  do  if  we  cease  from  our  public 
vocation  ;  and  let  us  commit  our  bodies  to  the  care 
of  Him  who  feedeth  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  who 
hath  declared  that  He  knows  what  we  need,  and 
will  provide  for  us.  It  is  but  poverty  that  is 
threatened  to  us,  which,  if  we  be  not  able  to  con- 
temn, how  shall  we  abide  the  fury  and  terror  of 
death,  which  many  thousands  before  us  have  suf- 
fered for  the  testimony  of  the  same"  truth  which  we 
profess  and  teach,  and  have  despised  all  worldly 
redemption  as  the  apostle  speaketh  ?  This  is  but  a 
gentle  trial  which  our  Father  taketh  of  our  obe- 
dience ;  which,  if  we  willingly  offer  to  him,  the 
bowels  of  his  fatherly  compassion  will  rather  cause 
the  heavens,  yea,  the  rocks  and  rivers,  to  minister 
unto  us  things  necessary  to  the  body,  than  he  will 
suffer  us  to  perish  if  we  dedicate  our  whole  lives  to 
him.  Let  us  be  frequent  in  reading,  earnest  in 
prayer,  diligent  in  watching  over  the  flock  com- 
mitted to  our  charge,  and  then  there  is  no  doubt 
but  the  Eternal  God  will  remedy  this  extremity. 
He  will  confound  our  enemies,  and  convert  our 
tears  and  mourning  into  joy,  to  the  glory  of  his 
own  name,  and  to  the  comfort  of  posterity,  through 
the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  whose  Holy 
Spirit  comfort  you  and  us  to  the  end."  * 

The  question  was  brought  under  the  considera- 

Questions        twn  °*  ^s  Assembly,  whether,  in 

relating  to  bap-    cases   where   baptism    had    been 

tiara  and  mar-  administered  by  a  Popish  priest, 
it  was  requisite  to  repeat  the  or- 
dinance when  the  parties  applied  for  admission  to 
the  Protestant  Church  ;  and  it  was  decided  that  it 
was  only  necessary  to  instruct  such  persons  in  the 
Gospel,  and  to  make  them  fully  sensible  of  the 
errors  of  Popeiy,  but  not  at  all  to  rebaptize  them. 
And  this  decision  has  been  very  generally  ac- 
quiesced in  by  the  Protestants  of  Scotland  as  sound 
and  judicious.  Another  important  question  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  meeting,  whether  a  man 
might  many  his  wife's  brothers  daughter,  or  his 
wife's  sister's  daughter ;  and  it  was  declared  that 
such  marriages  were  unscriptural,  and  that  where 
*  Caiderwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  307. 


they  were  contracted  they  were  null,  and  ought 
not  to  stand.* 

At  this  Assembly  it  was  judged  necessary,  on 
account  of  the  threatening  aspect  Appointment  of 
of  the  times,  to  appoint  a  public  a  public  fast, 
fast,  during  which  confession  might  be  made  of  the 
sins  of  the  nation,  and  earnest  prayer  be  presented 
to  God  for  the  turning  away  of  his  wrath ;  and 
Knox  and  Craig,  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  were 
commissioned  to  draw  up  a  form  of  service  suitable 
for  the  occasion.  The  reasons  assigned  for  this 
solemn  observance  were — the  wickedness  and  im- 
piety that  prevailed  in  the  land,  the  lukewarmness 
and  carnal  wisdom  of  many  of  the  professed  ad- 
herents of  the  Gospel,  the  publicity  with  which 
mass  was  celebrated  in  many  places,  and  the  small 
ground  there  appeared  to  be  for  expecting  a  favour- 
able change  in  the  queen's  sentiments.  Another 
main  reason,  too,  by  which  the  Assembly  were 
swayed  in  making  the  appointment  was  the  critical 
position  of  Protestantism  through  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope. The  Council  of  Trent  had  recently  enacted 
a  decree  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Protestant  name, 
and  the  Popish  princes  had  entered  into  a  combina- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  carrying  this  decree  into 
effect.  The  cardinals  and  bishops  were  to  contri- 
bute large  portions  of  their  revenues  for  defraying 
the  expenses  of  the  new  crusade  ;  and  it  was  con- 
fidently anticipated  that  the  Lutheran  and  Cal- 
vinistic  sects  would  be  everywhere  rooted  out,  and 
not  only  France  and  Germany,  but  all  other  realms, 
be  brought  under  the  domiuion  of  one  apostolic 
governor  and  pastor.  "  If  any  think,"  say  Knox  and 
Craig,  in  the  treatise  of  fasting  which  they  issued, 
"  that  such  cruelty  cannot  fall  into  the  hearts  of  men, 
we  send  them  to  be  resolved  by  the  fathers  of  the 
last  Council  of  Trent,  who,  in  one  of  their  sessions, 
have  thus  concluded : — All  Lutherans,  Calvinists, 
and  such  as  are  of  the  new  religion,  shall  be  utterly 
rooted  out.  The  beginning  shall  be  in  France,  by 
conducting  of  the  Catholic  king,  Philip  of  Spain, 
and  by  some  of  the  nobility  of  France ;  which 
matter  put  into  execution,  the  whole  power  of  both, 
together  with  the  Pope's  army  and  force  of  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  and  Ferrara,  shall  assault  Geneva, 
and  shall  not  leave  it  till  they  have  sacked  it, 
saving  in  it  no  living  creature.  And  with  the 
same  mercy  shall  so  many  of  France  as  have  tasted 
of  the  new  religion  be  served.  From  thence  expe- 
dition shall  be  made  against  the  Germans,  to  reduce 
them  to  the  obedience  of  the  Apostolic  See.  And 
so  shall  they  proceed  to  other  realms  and  nations, 
never  ceasing  till  that  all  be  rooted  out  that  will 
not  make  homage  to  the  Roman  idol.  How  fearful 
a  beginning  this  determination  had,  France  will  re- 
member more  ages  than  one.  For  how  many — above 
a  hundred  thousand  men,  women,  babes,  virgins, 
matrons,  and  aged  fathers — suffered,  some  by  sword, 
some  by  water,  some  by  fire,  and  other  torments,  the 
very  enemies  themselves  are  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge. And  albeit  that  God  in  his  mercy  in  part 
disappointed  their  cruel  enterprises,  yet  let  us  not 
*  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  pp.  38—41. 
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think  that  their  will  is  changed,  or  their  malice 
assuaged.  No  ;  let  us  be  assured  that  they  abide 
but  opportunity"  to  finish  the  work  that  cruelly 
against  God,  against  his  truth,  and  the  true  pro- 
fessors of  the  same,  they  have  begun — the  whisper- 
ings whereof  are  not  secret,  neither  yet  the  tokens 
obscure.  For  the  trafficking  of  that  dragon  now 
with  the  princes  of  the  earth,  his  promises  and 
flattering  enticements,  tend  to  no  other  end  but  to 
inflame  them  against  Jesus  Christ,  and  against  the 
true  professors  of  his  Gospel.  For  who  can  think 
that  the  Pope,  cardinals,  and  horned  bishops,  will 
offer  the  greatest  portion  of  their  rents  for  sustain- 
ing of  a  war,  from  which  no  commodity  should  (as 
they  suppose)  redound  to  themselves  ?  "  * 

If  there  was  ground  for  alarm  in  December,  at 
Mary's  accession  the  time  when  the  public  fast  was 
to  the  League  appointed,  an  event  occurred  in 
of  Bayonne.  February  which  shows  that  the 
cause  of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  the  persons  of 
its  adherents,  were  exposed  to  more  immediate 
peril  than  their  worst  fears  had  suggested.  While 
Mary  was  deliberating  upon  the  course  to  be  pur- 
sued with  regard  to  Moray  and  the  other  banished 
lords,  two  gentlemen,  De  Rambouillet  and  Clernau, 
arrived  on  a  mission  from  the  French  court,  ac- 
companied by  Thornton,  a  messenger  from  Beaton, 
the  Scottish  ambassador  in  France.  Besides  the 
ostensible  occasion  of  their  visit,  which  was  to 
invest  Darnley  with  the  Order  of  St.  Michael, 
commonly  called  the  Order  of  the  Cockle,  they  were 
entrusted  with  a  far  more  important  business, 
which  they  secretly  brought  under  Mary's  consi- 
deration. They  informed  her  of  the  league  which 
had  been  entered  into  at  Bayonne,  between  France 
and  Spain  and  the  emperor,  for  the  suppression  of 
heresy,  and  the  extermination  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Romish  faith;  and  producing  a  copy  of  this  in- 
famous document,  which  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine 
had  sent  to  her,  they  urged  her  to  affix  her  name 
to  it,  and  to  become  a  member  of  the  coalition.  It 
was  represented  to  her,  that  fidelity  to  her  religious 
principles,  the  relation  in  Avhich  she  stood  to  the 
Romish  princes  upon  the  Continent,  as  well  as  a 
regard  to  the  peace  and  well-being  of  her  own 
dominions,  and  the  consolidation  of  her  shattered 
authority,  all  demanded  of  her  to  take  this  decisive 
step.  These  views  were  warmly  seconded  by 
Riccio,  whose  influence  at  this  time  was  unbouuded; 
and  although  she  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  shock 
which  her  conduct  would  give  to  the  religious 
feelings  of  her  subjects,  and  of  the  opposition  which 
it  would  excite  against  her  authority  as  soon  as  it 
became  known,  yet,  yielding  to  the  advice  and 
entreaties  of  her  foreign  friends,  and  supposing 
that  she  might  be  able  with  their  assistance  to 
crush  the  Reformed  Church  in  Scotland,  she  affixed 
her  signature  to  the  league,  and  thus  committed 
herself  to  a  mortal  struggle  with  the  Protestant 
portion  of  her  subjects. f 

*  Dunlop's  Confessions,  vol.  ii.  pp.  662-  664;  McCrie's 
Life  of  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  140. 

f  Keith,  vol.  ii.  p.  391 ;  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  312 ; 
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Mary's  accession  to  the  League  of  Bayonne  has 
been  denied  by  some  of  her  partisans ;    but  the 
evidence   upon   which   it  rests  is  quite  decisive. 
Randolph,  in  a  letter  to  Cecil,  dated  7th  February, 
1566,  thus  writes  :— "  There  is  a  band  lately  de- 
vised, in  which  the  late  Pope,  the  Emperor,  the 
King  of  Spain,  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  with  divers 
princes  of  Italy  are  the  leaders  (and  the  Queen- 
mother  is  suspected  to  be  of  the  same  confederacy), 
to    maintain    Papistry   throughout  Christendom. 
This  band  was  sent  out  of  France  by  Thornton, 
and  is  subscribed  by  this  queen,  the  copy  thereof 
remaining  with  her,  and  the  principal  to  be  returned 
very  shortly,  as  I  hear,  by  Mr.  Stephen  Wilson,  a 
fit  minister  for  such  a  devilish  device.    If  the  copy 
hereof  may  be  gotten,  that  shall  be  sent,  as  I  con- 
veniently may."     Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  all 
Mary's  previous  conduct  had  been  such  as  to  render 
it  by  no  means  unlikely  that  she  would  join  such  a 
confederacy.     Her  continued  refusal  to  ratify  the 
Act  establishing  the  Reformed  Church,  could  only 
be  explained  on   the   supposition   that    she  was 
waiting  for  some  favourable  opportunity  to  restore 
the  Church  of  Rome  to  its  ancient  position.     Her 
letters  to  the  Pope,  and  to  her  uncles,  the  Cardinals 
of  Lorraine   and   Guise,   express   in  very  strong 
terms  the  hope  which  she  entertained  of  being  able 
to  bring  Scotland  once  more  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Papal  hierarchy.     In  a  letter  written  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  her  ambassador  in  France, 
dated  9th  March,  1566,  she  informs  him  that  she 
had  placed  the    spiritual  state   in  their  ancient 
position  in  parliament,  and  that  she  had  intended 
to  have  done  some  good  with  respect  to  restoring 
the  "  auld  religion."     The  documents  preserved  in 
the  Medicean  archives,  at  Florence,  prove  that  the 
Italian  princes  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
Scotland  at  this  time,  and  were  expecting  its  re- 
conversion to  Popery  ;    and  Cosmo  I.,  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  maintained  an  agent  at  Edinburgh, 
with   the   view   of  helping  forward   this    object. 
Randolph  too  states,  in  the  letter  above  referred 
to,  that  it  was  moved  in  the  Queen's  Council  that 
mass  should  be  restored  in  St.  Giles's  Church ;  and 
it  is  affirmed  in  Knox's  history,  that  the   altars 
were  already  prepared  which  were  to  be  set  up 
in  that  Protestant  place  of  worship.      Strenuous 
efforts,  also,  were  made  at  this  time  to  prevail  upon 
sundry  noblemen  to  attend  mass  along  with  the 
queen  ;  and  some  actually  did  yield  to  her  majesty's 
solicitations,  although  others  positively  declined  to 
be  present  at  such  a  service,  among  whom  Ran- 
dolph  mentions    Fleming,    Livingston,    Lindsay, 
Huntley,  and  Bothwell.     Now  the  adhesion  by  the 
Scottish  queen  to  the  League  of  Bayonne  was  in  per- 
fect consistency  with  all  these  views  and  proceed- 
ings.    With  the  desire  which  Mary  had  for  the 
restoration  of  Popery,  and  with  the  hopes  which  she 
entertained  of  succeeding  in  this  object,  it  was  to 
be  expected  that  she  would  co-operate  in  a  scheme 
for  the  extension  of  Popery,  which  the  Pope  him- 
self had  sanctioned,  and  which  her  most  valued 
friends  so  strongly  recommended;  and  therefore 
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not  only  is  the  external  evidence  in  support  of  the 
fact  of  her  signing  the  league  quite  in  harmony 
with  all  the  antecedent  probabilities  of  the  case, 
but  all  pretext  also  is  taken  away  for  describing 
her  signature  as  the  act  of  an  unguarded  moment.* 
Mary's  accession  to  the  conspiracy  of  the  Romish 
princes  for  the  extermination  of  the  Protestant 
Fatal  effects  of  cause  throughout  Europe,  was  the 
Mary's  acces-  most  fatal  step  she  ever  took.f  It 
League  of  convinced  the  Protestants  not  only 
Bayonne.  that  there  was  no  hope  that  their 
church  would  be  maintained  in  its  position,  but 
also  that  times  of  darkness  and  persecution  were 
again  to  be  expected  in  the  country.  The  burnings 
and  drownings  by  which  popish  supremacy  had 
been  signalised,  were  sufficiently  recent  to  make  the 
Scottish  people  sensitively  alive  to  the  dangers  with 
which  they  were  threatened;  and  it  is  not  mar- 
vellous that  many  of  them  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  limits  of  submission  to  the  queen's  autho- 
rity were  now  reached,  and  that  they  were  justified 
in  adopting  measures  for  excluding  from  office  one 
who  could  accede  to  a  plot  which,  if  successful, 
involved  the  destruction  of  multitudes  of  her  own 
subjects.  The  idea  of  Mary's  dethronement  was 
now  entertained  by  many  as  the  only  expedient 
by  which  the  country  could  be  delivered  from  the 
convulsions  and  troubles  that  seemed  approaching. 
Doubtless  there  were  other  influences  conspiring 
to  the  same  result,  with  regard  to  some  of  which 
Mary  deserved  more  pity  than  censure  ;  but  there 
can  be  no  question  that  the  religious  element  was 
the  most  powerful  means  of  her  overthrow ;  and  it 
is  difficult  to  discover  what  other  course  the  Pro- 
testants of  Scotland  could  have  pursued,  unless 
they  had  made  up  their  minds  to  see  all  the  dearest 
interests  of  their  country  trampled  for  ever  in  the 
dust.  "Were  they  to  wait  quietly  till  the  extir- 
minating  sword  of  the  confederates  of  Bayonne 
assailed  their  liberties,  and  destroyed  the  church 
which  they  had  erected  with  so  much  toil,  and 
labour,  and  suffering?  Were  they  to  stand  pa- 
tiently by  till  a  system  was  established  that  re- 
kindled the  flames  in  which  Patrick  Hamilton, 
George  Wishart,  and  Walter  Mill  had  expired,  for 
their  refusal  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  popish 
doctrines  ? 

It  may  be  said  that  the  league  of  Bayonne  was 
not  worse   in  principle    than  what   was    openly 
Difference  be-     avowed  by  the   Protestants  them- 
tween  Roman-    selves,   when   they  spoke   of    the 
*&£*!?"     dut^  of  Pitting  idolaters  to  death, 
regard  to  per-     Now  this  is  quite  true.     The  fact 
secution.        js>  that  neither  Romanists  nor  Pro- 
testants, at  that  period,  had  any  just  conception  of 
the   true   nature   of  religious  liberty.      But  still 
there  was  an  enormous  difference  between  the  two 
parties.      The  Protestants  held    the  principle   of 
persecution ;   but  they  held  it  merely  as  a  theory, 
which   they  never,  on   any  occasion,   reduced   to 

*  Knox,  vol.  ii.  pp.  524,  540;    Keith,  vol.  ii.  pp.  392, 
411 ;  Robertson,  vol,  i.  p.  312 ;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  20. 
f  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  pp.  21—25. 


practice  to  the  extent  of  putting  any  man  to  death 
simply  for  his  religion.  Their  instinctive  ten- 
dency to  a  right  practice,  springing  from  the 
influence  which  the  Gospel  had  over  them,  always 
got  the  better  of  their  wrong  principle  when  any 
case  occurred  for  carrying  it  into  effect;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Romanists  never  scrupled  to 
employ  fire  and  sword  in  order  to  overcome  the 
obstinacy  of  those  who  could  not  believe  as  they 
did.  A  Romish  confederacy  of  powerful  princes 
for  the  suppression  of  heresy  was  a  terrible  engine, 
which  all  experience  demonstrated  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  incalculable  mischief  and  sorrow.  It 
was  not  Mary's  popery,  considered  simply  in  itself, 
that  roused  her  subjects  to  attempt  her  overthrow ; 
but  it  was  the  evident  disposition  which  she  mani- 
fested to  restore  popery  to  that  public  authority 
and  power,  which  had  been  the  source  of  so  much 
misery  in  days  whose  memory  was  still  fresh 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

The  influence  of  the  French  envoys  who  had 
brought  the  league  of  Bayonne  to  Scotland,  pro- 
duced an  immediate  effect  upon  Influence  of 
the  counsels  of  Mary,  and  she  de-  the  French 
termined  to  proceed  to  extremities  Gary's" 
in  the  Parliament  which  was  now  counsels, 
fast  approaching,  against  Moray  and  the  other 
banished  lords.  Her  plans,  however,  were  de- 
feated by  the  assassination  of  David  Riccio,  who 
was  her  principal  adviser  at  this  time.  The  origin 
design,  and  execution  of  this  barbarous  plot  havo 
been  minutely  traced  and  described  in  the  preced- 
ing chapter ;  and  the  charge  which  has  been  re- 
cently brought  against  John  Knox  of  being  one  of 
the  conspirators,  has  been  fully  considered,  and 
shown  to  be  altogether  destitute  of  foundation. 
Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Reformer 
rejoiced  in  the  temporary  deliverance  and  security 
which  it  was  the  means  of  procuring  for  the 
Church :  and  it  is  probable,  also,  that  he  would 
not  greatly  condemn  the  conduct  of  the  parties 
who  had  perpetrated  the  deed.  In  those  troublous 
times  the  removal  of  an  obnoxious  individual  by 
private  violence,  if  it  wTas  only  believed  that  he 
deserved  to  die,  was  not  looked  upon  with  the 
same  abhorrence  as  such  an  atrocity  would  excite 
in  our  day.  The  age  was  familiar  with  blood, 
the  ideas  of  public  justice  and  of  private  revenge 
were  only  disentangling  themselves  from  one 
another,  and  the  very  best  of  men  were  not  alto- 
gether free  from  the  errors  and  feelings  charac- 
teristic of  the  times.* 

The  assassination  of  Riccio  produced  an  im- 
mediate change  in  the   aspect  of  public  affairs. 

*  It  seems  to  have  been  the  purpose  of  the  parties  wbo 
assassinated  Riccio  to  bring  bira  to  a  public  trial ;  but  the 
impatience  of  the  king  hurried  on  his  death.  Douglas  of 
Lochleven,  who  was  implicated  in  the  proceedings,  says 
that  it  was  their  purpose  "  to  have  punished  him  by  order 
of  justice,  but  men  proponit  and  God  disponit  udir  wait, 
be  sic  extraordinar  means,  quhilk  truly  my  aune  hart 
aborit  quhan  I  saw  him  ;  for  1  never  consentit  that  he  suld 
haiff  been  usit  by  [beside]  justice,  nather  was  it  in  any 
nobleman  his  mind.  — M.S.  Papers  of  the  Laird  of  Loch- 
leven. 
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Parliament  did  not  meet  for  the   transaction  of 
Effect  of        business  at  the   time   appointed  ; 

Kiccio's  death.  ail(i  the  plans  which  the  queen  had 
imagined  she  would  he  able  to  carry  out  were  ren- 
dered altogether  abortive.  The  relative  position  of 
parties  was  completely  altered,  for  while  the  banished 
lords  returned  from  England,  and  thus  strength- 
ened the  Protestant  interest,  the  Popish  counsellors 
of  her  majesty  wrere  struck  with  alarm,  and  sought 
security  by  removing  from  court.  And  although 
Mary,  escaping  from  Edinburgh  with  Darnley, 
whom  she  had  gained  over  to  her  views,  and  re- 
tiring to  Dunbar,  defeated  the  schemes  of  the  con- 
spirators and  recovered  her  authority,  yet  she  was 
unable  to  replace  matters  in  their  former  position. 
Other  affairs  now  engaged  her  attention ;  and  for 
the  present  nothing  could  be  done  towards  the  re- 
storation of  the  old  religion.  The  ministers  of  the 
Reformed  Church  prosecuted  their  labours  with 
unabated  zeal ;  the  people  crowded  with  boldness 
to  the  public  prayers  and  preaching  of  the  word ; 
and  great  numbers  of  the  nobility  also  made  their 
appearance  in  the  churches.  The  dangers  with 
which  the  cause  of  the  Protestant  faith  had  been 
threatened  resuscitated  the  religious  fervour  of  the 
people,  and  confirmed  their  attachment  to  the 
pure  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  Prosperity  and  peace 
tempt  to  indifference  in  religion,  but  dangers  and 
difficulties  awaken  men  to  a  sense  of  the  import- 
ance of  spiritual  concerns.  The  great  end  of  trials 
is  to  dispel  the  dream  of  carnal  security,  and  they 
form  part  of  God's  plan  of  dealing  both  with  indi- 
viduals and  communities.* 

The  renewed  zeal  that  was  felt  in  the  cause  of 
Encreasing       tlie  Refonned  Church  did  not  pre- 
embarrass-       vent   the   ministers   from   sinking 
mein.of  the      int0  still  deeper  poverty.     If  her 
ministers.       majesty  formerly   had    been  but 
little  disposed  to  bestow  upon  them  a  suitable  por- 
tion of  the  thirds  of  benefices,  according  to  agree- 
ment, her   own  necessities,   now   augmented    by 
recent  occurrences,  rendered  it  more  difficult  than 
ever  for  her  to  do  justice  to  them.     They  were  re- 
duced to  so  great  an  extremity,  through  the  neglect 
of  the  court  to  pay  their  allotted  stipends,  that  the 
superintendents  and  other  ministers  felt  themselves 
necessitated,  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  Assem- 

*  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  527 ;  Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  321. 


bly,  to  present  a  supplication  to  the  queen.  In  this 
supplication  reference  is  first  made  to  the  Act  passed 
by  her  majesty's  council  and  nobility  in  December, 
1562,  for  the  maintainance  of  ministers  out  of  the 
thirds  of  benefices,  and  subsequent  confirmations  of 
this  Act  are  also  brought  into  view.  It  is  men- 
tioned, that  for  a  period  of  about  three  years  pay- 
ment of  the  allotted  proportion  had  been  made  to 
the  ministers  of  the  Church ;  but  complaint  is 
made  that,  for  some  time  past,  their  claims  had  been 
altogether  disregarded.  "  Notwithstanding  all  this, 
now  of  late,  we  your  majesty's  poor  orators  afore- 
said, are  put  wrongfully  and  unjustly  from  their 
aforesaid  part  of  the  above  specified  thirds  by 
your  majesty's  officers,  and  thereby  brought  to 
such  extreme  penury  and  extreme  distress,  that 
we  are  not  able  any  longer  to  maintain  ourselves. 
And  albeit  we  have  given  in  divers  and  sundry 
complaints  to  your  majesty  herein,  and  have  re- 
ceived divers  promises  of  redress,  yet  have  we 
found  no  relief:  therefore  we  most  humbly  beseech 
your  majesty  to  consider  our  most  grievous  com- 
plaint, together  with  the  right  above  specified, 
whereon  the  claim  is  grounded."* 

This  supplication  was  not  attended  with  any 
immediate  benefit.  The  queen  promised  that  so 
soon  as  the  nobility  and  council  convened,  it  should 
be  taken  into  serious  consideration  and  redress 
afforded.  Meanwhile,  the  period  of  her  majesty's 
confinement  was  drawing  nigh,  and  it  was  said  by 
the  courtiers,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  minis- 
ters, that  after  that  event  she  would  establish 
religion  upon  a  solid  footing,  and  provide  all  things 
suitably  for  its  support.  Earnest  prayers  were 
presented  during  the  month  of  May,  in  all  the 
Protestant  churches,  for  the  queen's  safe  delivery  ; 
and,  on  the  19th  of  June,  she  brought  forth  a  son, 
who  afterwards  ascended  the  throne  as  James  VI. 
The  lords  and  the  people  assembled  in  vast  multi- 
tudes in  the  great  kirk  of  Edinburgh  to  render 
thanks  unto  God  for  the  birth  of  a  prince,  and  to 
pray  that  he  might  be  endowed  with  all  gifts  and 
graces  from  on  high.  There  were  great  public  re- 
joicings in  the  metropolis,  the  artillery  of  the  castle 
was  fired,  and  bonfires  were  kindled  in  all  parts  of 
the  city  and  through  the  country.f 

*  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  529 ;  Keith,  vol.  iii.  p.  134. 
t  Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  321. 
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MARY. 

a.d.  1566—1567. 

The  conjugal  harmony  which  had  been  restored 
Fresh  quarrels  between  the  Scottish  queen  and 
between  Mary  her  husband,  by  the  birth  of  an 
and  Darnley.  heir  to  the  throne,  was  not  of  long 
continuance.  The  cause  of  the  fresh  quarrel  which 
now  broke  out,  was  the  dissatisfaction  of  Darnley 
at  the  course  which  Mary  resolved  to  pursue  with 
respect  to  the  banished  lords.  Finding  it  impos- 
sible to  restore  the  tranquillity  of  her  kingdom,  or 
to  form  a  vigorous  government,  as  long  as  so  many 
of  the  most  eminent  and  powerful  of  her  nobles  were 
hostile  to  the  crown  and  at  enmity  amongst  them- 
selves, she  resolved  to  sacrifice  her  own  feelings 
and  to  adopt  a  lenient  course  towards  the  mur- 
derers of  Riccio.  This  prudent  policy  was  power- 
fully recommended  by  Moray,  whom  the  queen 
now  treated  with  great  confidence ;  but  it  was 
violently  opposed  by  Darnley,  who  declared  openly 
that  these  men  "  were  in  no  wise  to  be  trusted 
from  the  experience  he  had  had  of  their  false,  dis- 
loyal practices,  and  knowing  them  to  be  without 
fear  of  God  or  pity  towards  men."  He  hated 
Darnley's  Moray's  very  shadow,  he  said,  and 
hatred  to  even  went  the  length  of  assuring 
Moray.  ^e  queen  "  that  he  saw  no  security 
for  his  own  life  or  her  government,  so  long  as  Moray 
was  in  existence — that  the  death  of  sucli  a  traitor 
would  be  a  public  benefit,  insuring  the  repose  of 
the  whole  realm  and  the  comfort  of  well-disposed 
people ;  for  which  reasons  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  have  him  slain  as  soon  as  opportunity  might 
serve  for  the  execution  of  his  purpose."  This 
statement,  indeed,  rests  on  the  authority  of  Black- 
wood,* which  is  not  entitled  to  much  weight;  but 
it  is  corroborated  by  the  evidence  of  Bedford,  who, 
in  a  letter  to  Cecil,  says  :  f  "  The  queen  has  declared 
to  Moray  that  the  king  bears  him  evil  will,  and 
that  he  said  to  her  that  he  is  determined  to  kill  him, 
finding  fault  that  she  doth  bear  him  so  much  com- 
pany ;  and,  in  like  manner,  she  wills  Moray  to  speak 
of  it  to  the  king,  which  he  did  a  few  nights  since  in 
the  queen's  presence  and  in  the  hearing  of  diverse. 
The  king  confessed  that  reports  were  made  to  him 
that  Moray  was  not  his  friend,  which  made  him 
speak  that  thing  he  repented;  and  the  queen 
affirmed  that  the  king  had  spoken  such  words 
unto  her,  and  confessed  before  the  whole  house 
that  she  would  not  be  content  that  either  he  or 
any  other  should  be  unfriendly  to  Moray.  Moray 
inquired  the  same  stoutly,  and  used  his  speech  very 
modestly.  In  the  meantime,  the  king  departed 
very  aggrieved."  In  spite  of  Darnley's  opposition, 
Lethington  and  the  lairds  of  Brunston,  Ormiston, 

*  History  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  p.  22 ;  Miss  Strick- 
land, vol.  iv.  p.  354. 

t  Letter  in  State  Paner  Office,  quoted  by  Eaumer. 


Hatton,  and  Calder  were  pardoned  and  restored  to 
favour,  and  the  queen  was  urged       Pardon  of 
to  extend  her  grace  also  to  Morton  Lethington  and 
and  Lindsay,  who  were  still  under      ^  friends- 
sentence  of  outlawry.      Darnley  was  enraged  at 
this  act  of  clemency,  and  alarmed  at  the  return 
to  court  of  men  whom  he  knew  to  be  his  personal 
enemies ;  he  foolishly  began  to  intrigue  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  party,  in  the  hope       Darnley's 
of  gaining  their  support,  and,  says    intrigues  with 
Knox,  "  by  the  advice  of  foolish  ilome- 

cagots  he  wrote  to  the  Pope,  to  the  King  of  Spain, 
and  to  the  King  of  France,  complaining  of  the  state 
of  the  country,  which  was  all  out  of  order,  all  be- 
cause that  mass  and  popery  were  not  again  erected, 
giving  the  whole  blame  thereof  to  the  queen,  as 
not  managing  the  Catholic  cause  aright."  This 
secret  correspondence  with  the  Pope  was  discovered, 
and  a  copy  of  the  letters  having  been  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  queen,  widened  the  breach  between 
her  and  her  foolish  husband,  who  now  began  to 
suspect  that  a  plot  had  been  formed  against  his 
life,  and  even  threatened  to  leave  the  country  and 
proceed  to  the  continent.  An  interesting  letter 
from  De  Croc,  the  French  ambassador  to  the  queen- 
mother  of  France,  throws  considerable  light  on  the 
relation  between  Mary  and  her  husband  at  this 
crisis.  After  mentioning  that  the  lords  connected 
with  both  parties  were  now  "  so  well  reconciled 
together  with  the  queen,  through  her  wise  conduct, 
that  he  could  not  perceive  a  single  division,"  De 
Croc  goes  on  to  say,  "  But  if  the  queen  and  these 
lords  are  well  together,  the  king,  her  husband,  is 
as  ill  both  with  the  one  side  and  the  other ;  nor 
can  it  be  otherwise,  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  he  deports  himself,  for  he  wants  to  be  all  in 
all,  and  the  paramount  governor  of  everything,  and 
for  that  end  he  puts  himself  in  the  way  of  being 
nothing.  He  often  bewails  himself  to  me  ;  and  one 
day,  when  I  told  him  that  if  he  would  do  me  the 
honour  of  informing  me  what  it  was  he  complained 
of  in  the  queen  and  the  nobles,  I  would  take  the 
liberty  of  mentioning  it  to  them,  he  said — as  he  has 
often  done — that  he  wished  to  re-  Grounds  of 
turn  to  the  same  state  he  was  in  the  king's 
when  he  first  married.  I  assured  lscon 
him  he  could  never  return  to  that,  and  if  he  had  found 
himself  well  off  then,  it  behoved  him  to  have  kept 
so  ;  that  he  must  perceive  that  the  queen,  having 
been  outraged  in  her  person,  could  never  re-instate 
him  in  the  authority  he  had  before  ;  and  that  he 
ought  to  be  very  well  contented  with  the  honours 
and  benefits  she  gave  him  in  treating  him  as  king- 
consort,  and  supplying  him  and  his  household  very 
liberally  with  all  things  requisite."  *  Darnley,  it 
appears,  had  communicated  to  the  French  ambas- 
sador his  resolution  to  go  abroad,  "  as  he  felt  him- 
self in  a  state  of  despair."  De  He  threatens 
Croc,  "  a  wise,  aged  gentleman,"  as  to  leave  the 
Holinshed  calls  him,  "  attempted,  klDSdom- 
but  without  effect,  to  divert  him  from  this  insane 
project.  His  father,  Lennox,  to  whom  the  "nfatuat  ed 
*  Labunoff,  vol.  i.  pp.  374-5. 
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youth  had  also  confided  his  intention  of  leaving 
Scotland,  having  vainly  endeavoured  to  shake  his 
determination,  wrote  to  inform  the  queen  that  "  he 
found  his  son  had  made  up  his  mind  to  leave  the 
realm,  and  had  got  a  ship  ready  to  convey  him 
beyond  seas ;  that  he  had  said  ail  he  could  to  alter 
his  determination  ;  but  finding  he  had  not  sufficient 
influence  to  induce  him  to  change  his  obstinate 
purpose,  he  besought  her  majesty  to  take  it  in 
hand,  and  try  what  she  could  do."  *  The  queen 
immediately  laid  her  father-in-law's  letter  before 
her  Privy  Council,  who,  in  the  official  record  of 
these  proceedings  drawn  up  by  Lethington,  state 
that  "  if  her  majesty  were  surprised  by  this  adver- 
tisement from  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  these  lords  were 
no  less  astonished  to  understand  that  the  king, 
who  may  justly  esteem  himself  happy  on  account 
of  the  honour  the  queen  has  been  pleased  to  confer 
upon  him,  and  whose  chief  aim  should  be  to  render 
himself  grateful  for  her  bounty,  and  behave  him- 
self honourably  and  dutifully  towrards  her,  should 
entertain  any  thought  of  departing  after  so  strange 
a  manner  out  of  her  presence ;  nor  was  it  possible 
for  them  to  form  a  conjecture  from  whence  such 
an  imagination  could  take  its  rise.  Their  lord- 
ships, therefore,  took  a  resolution  to  talk  with  the 
king,  that  they  might  learn  from  himself  the  occa- 
sion of  this  hasty  determination  of  his  (if  any  such 
he  had),  and  likewise  that  they  might  thereby  be 
enabled  to  advise  her  majesty  after  what  manner 
she  should  comport  herself  in  this  conjuncture. 
The  same  evening,"  continues  the  narrative  of  the 
Privy  Council,  "the  king  came  to  Edinburgh,  but 
made  some  difficulty  to  enter  into  the  palace,  by 
reason  that  three  or  four  lords  were  at  that  time 
present  with  the  queen,  and  peremptorily  insisted 
that  they  should  be  gone  before  he  would  condescend 
to  come  in ;  which  deportment  appeared  to  be 
abundantly  unreasonable,  since  they  were  three  of 
the  greatest  lords  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  those 
kings  who  by  their  own  birth  were  sovereigns  of 
the  realm,  have  never  acted  in  that  manner  towards 
the  nobility.  The  queen,  however,  received  this 
behaviour  as  decently  as  was  possible,  and  conde- 
scended so  far  as  to  go  to  meet  the  king  without 
the  palace,  and  so  conducted  him  into  her  own 
apartment,  where  he  remained  all  night ;  and  then 
her  majesty  entered  calmly  with  him  upon  the 
subject  of  his  going  abroad,  that  she  might  under- 
stand from  himself  the  occasion  of  such  a  resolu- 
tion ;  but  he  would  by  no  means  give  or  acknow- 
ledge that  he  had  any  occasion  offered  him  of 
discontent."  f 

"The  Lords  of  Council  being  acquainted  early 
next  morning  that  the  king  was  just  a  going  to 
return  to  Stirling,  they  repaired  to  the  queen's 
apartment,    and   no   other   person  being   present 

*  De  Croc  to  the  French  ambassador  and  to  the  Queen- 
mother  of  France.     Keith,  vol.  ii.  p.  456. 

f  "  "When  he  and  the  queen  were  a-bed  together,  her 
majesty  took  occasion  to  talk  to  him  about  the  contents  of 
his  father's  letter,  and  besought  him  to  declare  to  her  the 
ground  of  bis  designed  voyage  ;  but  in  this  he  would  by  no 
oceans  satisfy  her." — Dt  Croc  to  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow. 


except  their  lordships  and  Mons.  de  Croc,  whom 

they  prayed  to  assist  them.  "Early    Hig  interview 

next  morning,    says  de  Croc  him-         wjtn  t^e 

self,  "  the  queen  sent  for  me,  and     queen  and  the 

for  all  the  lords  and  other  council-    p^ords  °f  th<r, 
...       Trivy  Council, 
lors.     As  we  were  all  met  in  their 

majesties'  presence,  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  by  the  queen's 
desire,  declared  to  the  Council  the  king's  intention  to 
go  beyond  sea,  for  which  purpose  he  had  a  ship  lying 
ready  to  sail ;  and  that  her  majesty's  information 
hereof  proceeded  not  from  the  rumour  of  the  town, 
but  from  a  letter  written  to  her  by  his  own  father, 
the  Earl  of  Lennox,  which  letter  was  read  in  the 
Council.  And  thereafter  the  queen  prayed  the 
king  to  declare,  in  the  presence  of  the  lords,  and 
before  me,  the  reason  of  his  projected  departure, 
since  he  would  not  be  pleased  to  notify  the  same 
to  her  in  private  between  themselves.  She  like- 
wise took  him  by  the  hand,  and  besought  him  for 
God's  sake  to  declare  if  she  had  given  him  any 
occasion  for  this  resolution,  and  entreated  he  might 
deal  plainly  and  not  spare  her."  The  Lords  of  the 
Council  then  addressed  him  with  all  humility  and 
reverence,  and  told  him  that  the  "  occasion  of  their 
meeting  was  to  understand  whether  he  had  formed 
a  resolution  to  depart  by  sea  out  of  the  realm,  and 
on  what  ground,  and  for  what  end.  That  if  his 
resolution  proceeded  from  some  discontent,  they 
were  earnest  to  know  what  persons  had  afforded 
an  occasion  for  the  same.  That  if  he  could  com- 
plain of  any  of  the  subjects  of  the  realm,  be  they 
of  what  quality  whatsoever,  the  fault  should  be 
immediately  repaired  to  his  satisfaction.  And 
here,"  they  continued,  "  we  did  remonstrate  to  him 
that  his  own  honour,  the  queen's  honour,  the  honour 
of  us  all,  were  concerned  ;  for  if,  without  just  occa- 
sion ministered,  he  would  retire  from  the  place 
where  he  had  received  so  much  honour,  and  aban- 
don the  society  of  her  to  whom  he  is  so  far  obliged, 
that  in  order  to  advance  him  she  has  humbled 
herself,  and  from  being  his  sovereign  had  sur- 
rendered herself  to  be  his  wife — if  he  should  act  in 
this  sort,  the  whole  world  would  blame  him  as 
ingrate,  regardless  of  the  friendship  the  queen  bare 
him,  and  utterly  unworthy  to  possess  the  place  to 
which  she  had  exalted  him.  On  the  other  hand, 
that  if  any  just  occasion  had  been  given  him,  it 
behoved  the  same  to  be  very  important,  since  it 
induced  him  to  relinquish  so  beautiful  a  queen  and 
noble  realm ;  and  the  same  must  be  afforded  him 
either  by  the  queen  herself  or  by  us,  her  ministers. 
As  for  us,  we  professed  ourselves  ready  to  do  him 
all  the  justice  he  could  demand;  and  for  her 
majesty,  so  far  was  she  from  ministering  to  him 
occasion  of  discontent,  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  had 
all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  thank  God  for  giving 
him  so  wise  and  virtuous  a  person  as  she  had 
showed  herself  in  all  her  actions." 

"  Then  her  majesty,"  so  the  narrative  proceeds, 
"  was  pleased  to  enter  into  the  discourse,  and  spoke 
affectionately  to  him,  beseeching  him  that,  seeing 
he  would  not  open  his  mind  in  private  to  her  the 
last  night,  according  to  her  most  earnest  request* 
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lie  would  at  least  be  pleased  to  declare  before  these 
lords  where  she  had  offended  him  in  anything. 
She  likewise  said  that  she  had  a  clear  conscience  ; 
that  in  all  her  life  she  had  done  no  action  which 
could  any  way  prejudice  either  his  or  her  own  ho- 
nour ;  but,  nevertheless,  that  as  she  might  perhaps 
have  given  him  offence  without  design,  she  was  will- 
ing to  make  amends  as  far  as  he  should  require,  and 
therefore  prayed  him  not  to  dissemble  the  occasion 
of  his  displeasure,  if  any  he  had,  nor  to  spare  her 
in  the  least  matter.  But  though  the  queen  and  all 
others  that  were  present,  together  with  Monsieur 
de  Croc,  used  all  the  interest  they  were  able  to 

His  stubborn  persuade  him  to  open  his  mind, 
and  unreasonable  yet  he  would  not  at  all  own  that 
behaviour.  he  intended  any  voyage,  or  had 
any  discontent,  and  declared  freely  that  the  queen 
had  given  him  no  occasion  for  any."  According  to 
the  French  ambassador,  the  lords  added,  that  "  they 
could  see  plainly,  by  the  bad  countenance  with 
which  he  had  received  them,  that  they  were  the 
cause  of  his  intending  to  go  away,  and  prayed 
him  to  let  them  know  in  what  they  had  displeased 
him."  "  For  my  part,"  continues  de  Croc,  "  I  told 
him  that  his  voyage  would  affect  either  the  honour 
of  the  queen  or  his  own.  If  he  went  with  just 
occasion,  that  would  touch  the  queen's ;  if  without, 
it  would  not  at  all  redound  to  his  praise  ;  and  that 
I  could  not  fail  to  give  my  testimony,  both  as  to 
what  I  had  formerly  seen  and  did  at  present  see. 
At  last,  he  declared  that  he  had  no  ground  at  all 
given  him  for  such  a  determination  ;  and  there- 
upon he  went  out  of  the  chamber  of  presence, 
saying  to  the  queen,  '  Adieu,  madam,  you  shall  not 
6ee  my  face  for  a  long  space.'  After  which,  he 
likewise  bade  me  farewell ;  and  next,  turning  to 
the  lords  in  general,  he  said,  ■  Gentlemen,  adieu.'  " 
De  Croc  then  adds  this  remarkable  sentence  respect- 
ing the  general  opinion  entertained  of  Darnley's 
foolish  and  waywtrd  conduct : — "  It  is  in  vain  to 
imagine  that  he  shall  be  able  to  raise  any  disturb- 
ance; for  there  is  not  one  person  in  all  this  king- 
dom, from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  that  regards 
him  any  farther  than  is  agreeable  to  the  queen. 
And  I  never  saw  her  majesty  so  much  beloved, 
esteemed,  and  honoured,  nor  so  great  a  harmony 
amongst  all  her  subjects  as  at  present  is  by  her 
wise  conduct,  for  I  cannot  perceive  the  smallest  dif- 
ference or  division."  * 

A  few  days  after  this  scene  before  the  Privy 
Council,  Darnley,  who  was  as  unstable  as  he  was 
wayward  and  headstrong,  requested  De  Croc  to 
meet  him  at  a  place  between  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow, where  he  was  staying  with  his  father,  and 
intimated  his  desire  that  the  queen  would  send  for 
him.  De  Croc  replied,  that  "  he  did  not  doubt  of 
the  goodness  of  the  queen,  but  there  were  not  many 
wives  who  would  send  in  quest  of  him,  after  he  had 
gone  away,  as  he  had  himself  declared,  without 
any  cause.  There  are  but  two  things,  as  far  as  I 
can  see,"  continues  the  ambassador,  "  that  can  have 

*  Letter  from  Mons.  de  Croc  to  Archbishop  Beaton,  dated 
Oct.  15,  1566.    Keith,  vol.  ii.  p.  451. 
VOL.  II. 


put  him  into  this  state  of  desperation.  The  first  is, 
the  reconciliation  of  the  lords  with  the  queen,  be- 
cause he  is  jealous  that  they  hold  her  in  higher 
esteem  than  himself;  and,  as  he  is  proud  and 
haughty,  he  likes  not  for  foreigners  to  perceive  it. 
The  other  is,  that  he  is  assured  that  whoever  shall 
come  to  represent  the  Queen  of  England  at  the 
baptism  will  not  make  any  account  of  him,  and  he 
is  apprehensive  of  receiving  an  open  slight."  * 

But  though  Darnley,  with  the  stubborn   for- 
wardness  of  a  petted  child,   had       Darnley's 
obstinately    refused   to   state    his     statement  of 
grievances    in    presence     of    the   his  grievances. 
French   ambassador  and    the  Privy   Council,  he 
thought  proper,  a  few  days  later,  to  write  a  letter 
to  the  queen,  telling  her  that  he  had  two  causes  of 
complaint.     "  One  is,"  says  Secretary  Lethington, 
"that  her  majesty  trusts  him  not  with  so  much 
authority,  nor  is  at  such  pains  to  advance  him  and 
make  him  to  be  honoured  in  the  nation,  as  she  at 
first  was.    And   the  other  point  is,  that  nobody 
attends  him,  and  that  the  nobility  desert  his  com- 
pany.     To  these  two  points  the      The  queen's 
queen  has  made   answer,  that  if  reply. 

the  case  be  so,  he  ought  to  blame  himself,  not  her ; 
for  that  in  the  beginning  she  had  conferred  so 
much  honour  upon  him  as  came  afterwards  to 
render  herself  very  uneasy,  the  credit  and  reputa- 
tion wherein  she  had  placed  him  having  served  as 
a  shadow  to  those  who  have  most  heinously  offended 
her  majesty  ;  but,  however,  that  she  has,  notwith- 
standing this,  continued  to  show  him  such  respect 
that,  although  they  who  did  perpetrate  the  murder 
of  her  faithful  servant  had  entered  her  chamber 
with  his  knowledge,  having  followed  him  close  at 
the  back,  and  had  named  him  the  chief  of  their 
enterprise,  yot  would  she  never  accuse  him  thereof, 
but  did  always  excuse  him,  and  was  willing  to 
appear  as  if  she  believed  it  not.  And  then,  as  to 
his  being  not  attended,  the  fault  thereof  must  be 
charged  upon  himself,  since  she  has  always  made 
an  offer  to  him  of  her  own  servants.  And  for  the 
nobility,  they  come  to  court  to  pay  deference  and 
respect  according  as  they  have  any  matters  to  do, 
and  as  they  receive  a  kindly  countenance ;  but 
that  he  is  at  no  pains  to  gain  them,  and  make  him- 
self beloved  by  them,  having  gone  so  far  as  to  pro- 
hibit those  noblemen  to  enter  his  room,  whom  she 
had  first  appointed  to  be  about  his  person.  If  the 
nobility  abandon  him,  his  own  deportment  towards 
them  is  the  cause  thereof;  for  if  he  desire  to  be 
followed  and  attended  by  them,  he  must  in  the 
first  place  make  them  to  love  him,  and  to  this  pur- 
pose must  render  himself  amiable  to  them,  without 
which  it  will  prove  a  most  difficult  task  for  her 
majesty  to  regulate  this  point;  especially  to  make 
the  nobility  consent  that  he  shall  have  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs  put  into  his  hands,  because  she 
finds  them  utterly  averse  to  any  such  matter."  t 

*  De  Croc  to  the  Queen-mother  of  France.  Strickland's 
Lives,  vol.  iv.  p.  380. 

f  Letter  by  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland 
to  the  Queen-mother  of  France,  dated  October  8,  1566. 
Keith,  vol.  ii.  p.  459. 
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It  appears,  from  a  letter  of  Robert  Melvil  to  Arch- 
bishop Beaton,  dated  October  22,  that,  besides  the 
allegation  that  he  was  contemned  by  the  nobility, 
Darnley  bitterly  complained  that  he  "  could  not 
obtain  such  things  as  he  sought,"  viz.  the  removal 
from  office  of  Secretary  Lethington,  the  Justice- 
Clerk,  Bellenden,  and  Makgill,  the  Clerk-Register, 
■whom  he  denounced  as  the  principal  conspirators 
against  Riccio.* 

By  these  exhibitions  of  folly,  fickleness,  and 
Darnley  treachery,  the  weak-minded  and 
renders  himself  unfortunate  youth  had  rendered 
obnoxious  to  himself  obnoxious  to  all  parties  in 
par  le  ^e  g^ate>  jj-g  b^ter  opposition 
to  the  pardon  and  restoration  of  Morton  excited 
the  indignation  of  Moray,  Lethington,  Argyle, 
and  the  other  friends  of  that  baron.  His  intrigues 
with  Rome,  and  avowed  desire  to  re-establish 
papal  supremacy  in  Scotland,  rendered  him  an 
object  of  intense  dislike  to  the  Protestants  ;  the 
friends  of  Elizabeth  suspected  him  of  tampering 
with  the  English  Roman  Catholics ;  the  Hamiltons 
were  alienated  by  long-breathed  family  feuds,  and 
regarded  him  as  an  obstacle  between  them  and  the 
crown ;  while  "  the  queen  bitterly  repented  that 
she  was  tied  to  a  wayward  and  intemperate  person, 
who  had  already  endangered  her  life  and  her 
crown,  and  was  constantly  thwarting  every  measure 
which  promised  the  restoration  of  tranquillity  and 
good  government."! 

In  proportion  as  the  alienation  between  Mary 
Kising  power  and  her  husband  increased,  the 
of  Bothwell.  Earl  of  Bothwell  rose  in  her  con- 
fidence and  esteem.  This  bold,  bad  man,  whose 
connection  with  the  Scottish  queen  was  followed 
by  the  most  fatal  consequences  to  her  fortunes  and 
reputation,  was  the  grandson  of  that  Earl  Adam 
who  fell  at  the  Battle  of  Flodden,  in  a  desperate 
attempt  to  retrieve  that  disastrous  day.  He  had 
succeeded  his  father  in  1556,  while  yet  a  youth, 
and,  though  a  professed  adherent  of  the  Protestant 
faith,  had  joined  the  party  of  the  queen-regent 
against  the  congregation.  After  Mary's  return  to 
Scotland,  he  was  expelled  the  kingdom  for  an 
attempt  to  assassinate  the  Earl  of  Moray  ;  but  on 
the  disgrace  and  banishment  of  that  nobleman,  he 
was  recalled  and  received  into  favour,  and  as  a 
reward  for  his  faithful  services  to  the  queen,  after 
the  assassination  of  Riccio,  he  was  appointed  Lieu- 
tenant or  Warden  of  the  Marches,}  an  office  of  great 
trust  and  power,  and  till  then  usually  divided  into 
three  distinct  governments.  He  was  also  restored 
to  his  hereditary  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral,  and 
rewarded  with  the  gift  of  the  rich  abbeys  of  Melrose 
and  Haddington,  the  castle  and  lordship  of  Dunbar, 

*  Keith,  vol.  ii.  p.  461. 

f  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  54. 

f  "  The  king  and  she  [the  queen]  have  been  at  great 
debate  and  strife  for  the  choosing  of  a  lieutenant.  The 
king  would  have  his  father,  and  she  would  have  the  Earl 
of  Bothwell  to  be  lieutenant,  by  reason  he  bears  evil  will 
ngainst  the  Earl  of  Moray,  and  has  promised  to  have  him 
dead  or  alive,  and  for  that  case  she  makes  him  her 
lieutenant,  and  not  the  Earl  of  Lennox."— Cockburn  to  Cecil 
October  2nd,  1565.    Alb.  State  Paper  Office. 


together  with  an  extensive  grant  of  the   crown 
demesnes.*     He  was  notorious  alike  for  his  profli- 
gacy f  and  his  boundless  and  un-    „.     . 
°     J  '  ,  ...  ,  ,  His  character, 

scrupulous  ambition;    and  having 

by  his  profuse  expenditure  involved  himself  deeply 
in  debt,  his  embarrassment  made  him  ready  to 
adopt  the  most  desperate  enterprises  to  retrieve  his 
dilapidated  fortune.  "Although  he  was  far  from 
handsome,  his  martial  bearing,  his  taste  for  plea- 
sure, the  undaunted  resolution  of  his  character,  his 
air  of  chivalrous  devotion,  and  easy  and  elegant 
continental  manners,  beneath  which  he  concealed 
the  wild  and  extravagant  passions  of  his  country, 
charmed  the  imagination  of  the  queen,  and  gave 
him  great  influence  over  her." \  His  progress  in 
the  royal  favour  seems  to  have  been  exceedingly 
rapid,  and  was  soon  manifest  to  all.  About  the 
end  of  July,  little  more  than  a  month  after  the 
birth  of  the  prince,  one  of  the  English  envoys 
wrote  to  Cecil — "Bothwell  carries  all  the  merit 
and  countenance  in  court.  He  is  the  most  hated 
man  among  the  noblemen,  and  thereof  may  fall 
out  somewhat  to  his  cumber  one  day,  if  the  queen 
takes  not  up  the  matter  the  sooner."  A  few 
weeks  later  (August  3rd)  it  is  said  that  "  the  carl's 
insolence  is  such,  as  that  David  was  never  more 
abhorred  than  he  is  now ; "  and,  on  the  9th,  Bed- 
ford writes  to  Cecil — "  Bothwell  is  still  in  favour, 
and  has  a  great  hand  in  the  management  of  af- 
fairs.'^ He  speedily  acquired  a  complete  ascen- 
dancy over  the  queen,  all  her  measures  woe 
directed  by  his  advice  and  authority,  and  all 
favours  and  preferments  passed  through  his  hands. 
By  his  marriage  with  Lady  Jane  Gordon  (Febru- 
ary, 1556)  he  had  become  allied  with  the  most 
powerful  family  of  the  north ;  and  his  influ- 
ence procured  for  his  brother-in-law,  the  Earl  of 
Huntley,  the  important  office  of  Chancellor.  Not  con- 
tent, however,  with  wielding  paramount  influence  at 
the  royal  court,  Bothwell  aspired  His  audacious 
to  gain  the  affection,  and  even  the  project. 
hand,  of  the  queen ;  and  audacious  as  the  project 
may  appear,  it  was  formed  and  carried  on,  as 
Robertson  remarks,  under  very  favourable  circum- 
stances :  "  Mary  was  young,  gay,  and  affable ;  she 
possessed  great  sensibility  of  temper,  and  was 
capable  of  the  utmost  tenderness  of  affection.  She 
had  placed  her  love  on  a  very  unworthy  object, 
who  requited  it  with  ingratitude,  and  treated  her 
with  neglect,  with  insolence,  and  with  brutality ; 
all  these  she  felt  and  resented.  In  this  situation, 
the  attention  and  complaisance  of  a  man  who  had 
vindicated  her  authority  and  protected  her  person, 
who  entered  into  all  her  views,  who  soothed  all 
her  passions,  who  watched  and  improved  every 
opportunity  of  insinuating  his  designs  and  recom- 

*  Diurnal  of  Occurrents  ;  Anderson,  vol.  i.  p.  90. 

f  "  I  assure  you  Bothwell  is  as  naughty  a  man  as  liveth, 
and  much  given  to  the  detestable  vices." — "Randolph  to  Cecily 
April  6th,  1566. 

I  Mignet's  Life  of  Queen  Mary,  vol.  i.  p.  236. 

§  Letters  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  quoted  by  Kaumer. 
"  Now  the  Earl  of  Bothwell's  favours  increased,  which 
miscontented  many." — Melvil' s  Memoirs,  p.  154. 
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mending  his  passion,  could  scarce  fail  of  making 
an  impression  on  a  heart  of  such  a  frame  as 
Mary's."  *  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  at  what  pre- 
cise time  this  profligate  and  unscrupulous  noble- 
man "  first  allowed  the  sentiments  of  a  lover  to 
occupy  the  place  of  that  duty  and  respect  which  a 
subject  owes  to  his  sovereign  ; "  but  Sir  James 
Melvil,  who  was  in  constant  attendance  at  the 
court,  is  of  opinion  that  Bothwell's  plot  for  the 
murder  of  Darnley  and  the  possession  of  the 
queen's  person,  had  its  origin  about  the  time  when 
she  dispatched  him  to  suppress  the  disturbances 
in  Liddesdale.  f 

On  the  6th  of  October,  Bothwell,  in  discharge  of 
his  duties  as  Warden  of  the  Marches,  left  Edin- 
burgh for  the  Borders,  which  were  at  this  time 
disturbed  by  the  feuds  of  the  Armstrongs,  Elliots, 
and  Johnstons ;  and  two  days  later  the  queen,  ac- 
companied by  her  ministers  and  the  officers  of  the 
household,  set  out  for  Jedburgh  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  a  court  of  justice.  On  that  same  day, 
Bothwell,  in  an  attempt  to  make  prisoner,  with 
his  own  hand,  a  notorious  freebooter  named  John 
Elliot,  of  Park,  was  so  severely  wounded  that,  ac- 
cording to  report,  he  was  left  for  dead  on  the  field. 
"  I  have,"  says  Lord  Scrope  in  a  letter  to  Cecil, 
"  presently  gotten  intelligence  out  of  Scotland  that 
the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  being  in  Liddesdale  for  the 
apprehension  of  certain  disordered  persons  there, 
had  apprehended  the  Lairds  of  Mangertoun  and 
Whitehaugh,  with  sundry  other  Armstrongs  of 
their  surname  and  kindred,  whom  he  had  put 
within  the  Hermitage.  ;f  And  yesterday,  going 
about  to  take  such  like  persons  of  the  Elliots,  in 
pursuit  of  them,  his  lordship,  being  foremost  and 
far  before  his  company,  encountered  one  John 
Elliot,  of  the  Park,  hand  to  hand,  and  shot  him 
through  the  thigh  with  a  dag,§  upon  which  wound 
the  man  feeling  himself  in  peril  of  death,  with  a 
two-handed  sword  assailed  the  earl  so  cruelly,  that 
he  killed  him  ere  he  could  get  any  rescue  or 
succour  of  his  men."||     The  news  of  this  affray 

Mary's  visit  to    reached  Mary  at  Jedburgh,  where 
Bothwell  at      she  was  detained  by  her  judicial 

the  Hermitage.    dudes   untn    the    15th>    Qn  ^hich 

day  she  took  horse,  and,  accompanied  by  Moray 
and  some  other  nobles,  rode  to  Hermitage  Castle, 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  miles  distant  from  Jed- 
burgh, to  visit  her  favourite  lieutenant,  who  lay 
there  wounded.  The  object  of  this  journey  has  been 
differently  interpreted  by  the  partizans  and  the  as- 
sailants of  Mary.  According  to  the  former,  she  went 
for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  the  earl  on  the 
state  of  that  disturbed  district,  of  which  he  was  the 
governor ;  while  the  latter  affirm  that  this  visit  fur- 

*  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  321. 

f  Melvil's  Memoirs,  pp.  170,  173  ;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  56. 

X  A  strong  castle  in  Liddesdale,  once  the  property  of  the 
Douglas  family :  the  scene  of  the  murder  of  the  gallant 
Sir  Alexander  Ramsay  by  the  "  Dark  Knight  of  Liddes- 
dale." See  vol.  i.  p.  196.  It  now  belongs  to  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch. 

6  A  pistol. 

ft  Lord  Scrope  to  Cecil,  Carlisle,  October  8th,  1566. 
MS.  State  Paper  Office. 


nished  most  conclusive  proofs  of  her  attachment  to 
Bothwell.*  There  was  no  insurrection,  it  is  said, 
to  demand  her  presence,  no  visible  circumstances  to 
require,  or  even  to  justify,  a  visit  from  the  queen, 
which  can  therefore  be  accounted  for  only  on  the 
explanation  given  by  a  contemporary  altogether 
favourable  to  her  cause,f  that  "  understanding  the 
certain  report  of  this  accident,  the  queen  was  so 
highly  grieved  in  heart  that  she  took  no  repose  until 
she  saw  the  wounded  earl."  We  are  informed  by 
Lord  Scrope,  that  Mary  remained  two  hours  at  the 
Castle  of  Hermitage,  "  to  Bothwell's  great  pleasure 
and  contentment,"  J  and  afterwards,  on  the  same 
day,  returned  to  Jedburgh.§  The  fatigue  of  this 
long  ride,  exposure  to  the  night  air,  and,  adds 
Crawford,  *'  the  great  distress  of  Dangerous 
her  mind  for  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  illness  of  the 
threw  Mary  into  a  severe  illness."  queen. 

Lethington,  however,  ascribes  her  sickness  to 
mental  distress  occasioned  by  the  baseness  and 
ingratitude  of  her  husband.  "  The  occasion  of 
the  queen's  sickness,"  said  he,  "  so  far  as  I  can 
understand,  is  caused  of  thought  and  displeasure ; 
and  I  trow  by  w-hat  I  could  wring  further  of 
her  own  declaration  to  me,  the  root  of  it  is  the 
king;  for  she  has  done  him  so  great  honour,  with- 
out the  advice  of  her  friends,  and  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  her  subjects,  and  he,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  recompensed  her  with  such  ingratitude,  and 
misuses  himself  so  far  towards  her,  that  it  is  a 
heartbreak  to  her  to  think  that  he  should  be  her 
husband,  and  how  to  be  free  of  him  she  sees  no 
outgait."||  For  ten  days  the  physicians  despaired  of 
the  queen's  life  ;  indeed,  it  was  at  one  time  reported 
at  Edinburgh  that  she  was  dead.  She  believed 
herself  dying,  expressed  her  entire  resignation  to 
the  divine  will,  earnestly  exhorted  the  nobility  to 
live  in  amity  and  peace  with  each  other,  and  dili- 
gently provide  for  the  government  of  the  kingdom 
and  the  education  of  her  son.  She  entreated  that 
they  would  carefully  train  him  in  all  virtue  and 
godliness,  and  suffer  none  to  approach  him  whose 
example  might  pervert  his  manners  or  his  mind. 
She  recommended  to  them  the  state  of  religion 
within  the  realm,  praying  them  to  "  trouble  nor 
press  no  man  in  his  conscience  that  professit  the 
Catholic  religion,"  and  to  respect  the  rights  of  con- 
science "whilk  is  ane  sair  matter  to  press."  Mary 
also  sent  her  affectionate  remembrances  by  De 
Croc  to  the  King  of  France  and  her  relatives  in 
that  kingdom,  and  declared  her  resolution  to  die  in 
the  faith  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. ^[  "  She 
desired,"  says  Knox,  "  the  lords  to  pray  for  her  to 

*  Laing,  vol.  i.  p.  14 ;  Mignet,  vol.  i.  p.  240 ;  Tytler, 
vol.  vii.  p.  58. 

f  Historie  and  Life  of  King  James  the  Sext. 

t  Caligula,  Book  iv.  p.  104. 

§  If  we  are  to  admit  the  authenticity  of  the  famous 
letters  said  to  have  been  found  hi  the  silver  casket,  Mary, 
notwithstanding  the  fatigues  of  the  ua\,  sat  up  until  late 
at  night  writing  to  Bothwell. 

||  Letter  from  Secretary  Lethington  to  the  Aichbishop 
of  Glasgow.    Laing's  History  of  Scotland,  Appendix,  No.  I. 

f  Lesley,  Bishop  of  Ross  to  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow 
Kirk,  Appendix,  No.  XIV. 
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God,  she  said  the  Creed  in  English,  and  desired 
the  Lord  of  Moray,  if  she  should  chance  to  depart, 
that  he  would  not  be  over  extreme  to  such  as  were 
of  her  religion.  The  bruit  went  from  Jedwart  that 
the  queen  was  departed  this  life,  or  at  least  she 
could  not  live  ony  time,  wherefore  there  were  con- 
tinually prayers  publicly  made  at  the  church  of 
Edinburgh,  and  divers  other  places,  for  her  conver- 
sion towards  God  and  amendment."  Her  youth 
and  good  constitution,  however,  triumphed  over 
the  attack,  and,  though  much  weakened,  she  soon 
recovered  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  return  to  the 
capital. 

Darnley  did  not  arrive  at  Jedburgh  until  the 
28th  of  October,  two  days  after  the  queen  was  out 
of  danger.  He  has  been  greatly  blamed  for  the 
tardiness  of  his  visit,  but  perhaps  without  just 
cause.  "We  learn  from  Birrell  that  intelligence  of 
the  queen's  illness  did  not  reach  Edinburgh  until 
October  the  25th,  and  as  Darnley  was  with  his 
father  at  Glasgow,  and  had  no  friend  at  court,  it 
is  probable  that  he  did  not  receive  earlier  notice ; 
and  as  he  reached  Jedburgh  on  the  28th,  he  may 
have  set  out  to  see  his  consort  as  soon  as  he  was 
made  acquainted  with  her  extreme  danger.*  From 
whatever  cause,  he  was  received  so  coldly  that  he 
remained  only  one  night  in  Jedburgh,  and  returned 
on  the  following  day  to  his  father,  Lennox,  at 
Glasgow. 

On  the  9th  of  November  the  queen,  with  her 
court,  left  Jedburgh,  and  proceeded  first  to  Kelso, 
and  thence  by  Berwick  and  Dunbar  to  Craigmillar, 
near  Edinburgh,  where  she  arrived  on  the  20th, 
and  remained  for  nearly  three  weeks.  During  her 
residence  at  Craigmillar,  she  still  suffered  from 
pains  in  her  right  side,  and  her  liver  also  was  dis- 
ordered. She  fell  into  a  profound  melancholy, 
often  heaved  deep  sighs,  and  seemed  ready  to 
sink  under  the  burden  of  her  cares  and  perplexities, 
and  the  contradictory  passions  by  which  her  bosom 
was  torn.f  "  The  queen,"  wrote  De  Croc  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  December  2nd,  "  is  in 
the  hand  of  her  physicians,  and  I  do  assure  you  is 
Her  great  not  at  all  well,  and  I  do  believe 
misery.  the  principal  part  of  her  disease  to 
consist  of  a  deep  grief  and  sorrow.  Nor  does  it 
seem  possible  to  make  her  forget  the  same.  Still 
she  repeats  these  words,  '  I  could  wish  to  be  dead  ! ' 
You  know  very  well  that  the  injury  she  has  re- 
ceived is  exceeding  great,  and  her  majesty  will 
never  forget  it.  The  king,  her  husband,  came  to 
visit  her  at  Jedburgh  the  very  day  after  Captain 
Hay  went  away.      He  remained  there  but  one 

*  "  "When  he  understood  at  Glasgow  of  this  suddaine 
visitatioun,  he  addrest  himselff  with  expeditioune,  first  to 
Edinburgh,  and  next  to  Jedburgh,  notwithstanding  whereof 
he  was  not  made  welcome  as  appertenit." — Historie  of 
James  the  Sext.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French  ambas- 
sador, in  a  letter  from  Jedburgh,  October  24,  says,  "The 
king  is  at  Glasgow,  and  has  not  come  to  this  place,  although 
he  has  both  received  advertisement,  and  has  had  time 
enough  to  come  had  he  been  willing.  This  is  such  a  fault 
as  I  know  not  how  to  apologize  for  it."' — Keith,  Appendix, 
J»o.  XIV. 

f  Melvil's  Memoirs,  p.  170. 


single  night,  and  yet  in  that  short  time  I  had  a 
great  deal  of  conversation  with  him.  He  returned 
to  see  the  queen  about  five  or  six  days  ago,  and 
the  day  before  yesterday  he  sent  word  to  desire 
me  to  speak  with  him  half  a  league  from  this, 
which  I  complied  with,  and  found  that  things  go 
still  worse  and  worse.  I  think  he  intends  to  go 
away  to-morrow  ;  but  in  any  event  I  am  much 
assured,  as  I  have  always  been,  that  he  wont  be 
present  at  the  baptism.  To  speak  my  mind  freely 
to  you  (but  I  beg  you  not  to  disclose  what  I  say  in 
any  place  that  may  turn  to  my  prejudice),  I  do  not 
expect  upon  several  accounts  any  good  understand- 
ing between  them,  unless  God  effectually  put  to 
his  hand.  I  shall  only  name  two.  The  first  reason 
is,  the  king  will  never  humble  himself  as  he  ought ; 
the  other  is,  the  queen  can't  perceive  any  one 
nobleman  speaking  with  the  king  but  presently 
she  suspects  some  contrivance  among  them."  * 

The  knowledge  of  Mary's  feelings  towards  her 
husband  appears  to  have  suggested  Secret 

to  certain  of  her  nobles  a  project  conference  at 
for  her  deliverance  from  the  miser-  Craigmillar- 
able  position  in  which  she  was  placed.  If  we  are 
to  believe  an  account  which  was  subsequently  pre- 
pared in  the  interest  of  Mary,  and  with  her  know- 
ledge and  approbation,  Lethington,  Moray,  and 
Bothwell  hoped  to  obtain  the  pardon  of  Morton 
and  his  accomplices  in  the  murder  of  Riccio,  by 
pandering  to  the  queen's  hatred  to  Darnley.  Ac- 
cording to  this  document,  Lethington  and  Moray 
proposed,  at  Craigmillar,  to  Argyle  and  Huntley, 
that  they  should  unite  their  efforts  to  procure  the 
recall  of  Morton  and  his  associates,  by  devising  some 
expedient  to  obtain  a  divorce  between  Mary  and 
her  husband.  These  noblemen  having  given  their 
consent  to  the  proposed  expedient,  they  went  in  a 
body  along  with  Bothwell  into  the  queen's  pre- 
sence, and  laid  the  proposal  before  her.  The 
astute  and  unprincipled  secretary,  with  whom  the 
project  seems  to  have  originated,  commenced  by 
reminding  her  majesty  of  "  the  great  number  of 
gn'evous  and  intolerable  offences  the  king,  ungrate- 
ful for  the  honour  received  from  her,  had  committed." 
He  added,  "  that  Darnley  troubled  her  grace  and 
them  all,"  and  that,  if  he  was  allowed  to  remain 
with  her  majesty,  he  "  would  not  cease  till  he  did 
her  some  other  evil  turn,  which  she  would  find  it 
difficult  to  remedy."  He  then  proceeded  to  lay 
before  the  queen  the  plan  which  the  lords  had 
devised,  and  promised  that,  in  concert  with  the 
rest  of  the  nobility,  they  would  find  means  to  sepa- 
rate her  from  her  husband  by  a  divorce,  provided  she 
would  be  pleased  to  pardon  Morton,  Lindsay,  Ruth- 
ven,  and  their  associates.  The  queen  at  first  gave  her 
consent  to  this  proposal,  upon  condition  that  the 
divorce  should  be  legal,  and  should  do  no  prejudice 
to  the  rights  of  her  son ;  otherwise  she  declared 
she  "  would  rather  endure  all  torments,  and  abide 
the  perils  that  might  chance  her  in  her  lifetime." 
Bothwell  here  interposed,  and  assured  her  that  there 
was  no  danger  that  any  injury  could  be  done  to 
*  Keith,  Preface,  p.  7. 
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the  rights  of  the  infant  prince ;  alleging  "  that 
though  his  own  father  and  mother  were  divorced, 
yet  his  father's  titles,  offices,  and  estates,  descended 
lawfully  to  him."  It  was  remarked  that,  after  the 
divorce,  Darnley  had  better  live  in  some  part  of  the 
kingdom  at  a  distance  from  the  queen,  or  retire 
from  the  country.  Mary  on  this  expressed  a  hope 
that  peradventure  he  might  change  for  the  better, 
and  offered  to  retire  for  a  season  to  France,  and 
remain  there  till  he  acknowledged  his  faults.  To 
this  Lethington  replied  in  mysterious  terms,  hint- 
ing that  another  way  might  be  found  of  putting  an 
end  to  her  sorrows.  "  Madam,"  said  he,  "  soucy  * 
ye  not  we  are  here  of  the  principal  of  your  grace's 
nobility  and  council,  that  shall  find  the  moyen 
[mean]  that  your  majesty  shall  be  quit  of  him 
without  prejudice  to  your  son  ;  and  albeit  that  my 
Lord  of  Moray  be  little  less  scrupulous  for  a  Pro- 
testant nor  [than]  your  grace  is  for  a  papist,  I  am 
assured  he  will  look  through  his  fingers  thereto, 
and  will  behold  our  doings,  and  say  nothing  to  the 
same."  To  this  significant  statement  Mary  replied, 
"  I  will  that  ye  do  nothing  whereby  any  spot  may 
be  laid  to  my  honour  or  conscience ;  and  therefore  I 
pray  you  rather  let  the  matter  be  in  the  estate  as 
it  is  abiding,  till  God  of  his  goodness  put  remeid 
thereto,  [than]  that  ye  believing  to  do  me  service 
may  possibly  turn  to  my  hurt  and  displeasure." 
The  conference  was  concluded  by  Lethington,  who 
said,  "  Madam,  let  us  guide  the  matter  among  us, 
and  your  grace  shall  see  nothing  but  good,  and 
approved  by  parliament."!  A  widely  different 
interpretation  has  been  put  upon  this  remarkable 
conversation  by  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  the 
Scottish  queen.  The  former  affirm  that  Mary 
commanded  Lethington,  Bothwell,  and  their  asso- 
ciates to  abandon  all  thoughts  of  their  nefarious 
design,  and  that  she  meant  even  to  reject  the  plan 
for  a  divorce ;  while  the  latter  assert  with  equal 
confidence  that  she  understood  the  full  meaning  of 
Lethington's  dark  insinuation,  displayed  no  great 
indignation  at  the  idea,  and  offered  but  slight 
opposition  to  the  project;  and  even  Tytler  admits 
that  the  queen  was  put  upon  her  guard,  and  ought 
to  have  taken  precautions  to  defeat  the  abominable 
design  of  the  conspirators.  She  did  nothing  of  the 
kind,  however,  but  contented  herself  with  merely 
giving  an  injunction  which  was  not  likely  to  be 

*   French — mind  ye  not,  se  soncier. 

f  Appendix  to  Keith,  No.  XVI.  "  The  Protestation  of 
the  Earls  of  Huntlev  and  Argyle  touching  the  murder  of  the 
King  of  Scots."  In  forming  an  opinion  respecting  the 
credit  due  to  this  narrative,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
it  was  drawn  up  under  the  eye  of  the  queen,  during  the 
conferences  at  Westminster,  after  she  was  accused  of  com- 
plicity in  the  murder  of  her  husband,  and  with  the  avowed 
object  of  throwing  the  guilt  of  this  crime  upon  Moray  and 
Lethington.  It  was  transmitted  to  Argyle  and  Huntley  for 
their  signatures,  and  to  be  returned ;  and  it  is  more  "than 
doubtful  whether  it  was  ever  submitted  to  these  noblemen. 
Moray,  in  reply  to  this  or  some  other  similar  accusation, 
Bays — '•  If  any  man  will  say  and  affirm  that  ever  I  was  pre- 
sent when  any  purpose  was  held  out  at  Craigmillar,  in  my 
audience,  tending  to  any  unlawful  or  dishonourable  end,  I 
avow  they  speak  wickedly  and  untruly,  which  I  will  main- 
tain against  them  as  becomes  an  honest  man  till  the  end  of 
my  life."— Appendix  to  Keith,  p.  139.    See  Appendix  A. 


obeyed,  and  which  Bothwell  and  his  associates  not 
improbably  regarded  as  an  indirect  approbation  of 
their  design.* 

Bothwell  and  his  associates  lost  no  time  in 
making  the  requisite  preparations  nand  for  the 
for  the  execution  of  their  infamous  murder  of 
plot.  With  a  combination  of  legal  Darnley. 
formalities  and  revolting  barbarity  highly  charac- 
teristic of  the  age,  a  solemn  "  band"  or  covenant 
for  the  perpetration  of  the  murder  of  Darnley  was 
drawn  up  at  Craigmillar  by  Sir  James  Balfour — 
"  the  most  corrupt  man  of  his  age,"  an  unscrupulous 
partizan  of  Bothwell — and  signed  by  Huntley, 
Lethington,  Argyle,  and  Balfour  himself,  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Bothwell.  It  declared  their 
resolution  to  cut  off  the  king  as  a  young  fool  and 
proud  tyrant,  who  was  unfit  to  rule  over  them,  and 
pledged  themselves  to  stand  by  each  other,  and 
defend  the  deed  as  a  measure  of  State. f 

On  the  11th  of  December  Mary  proceeded  to 
Stirling,  to  make  the  necessary  Baptism  of 
arrangements  for  the  baptism  of  tne  prince, 
the  young  prince.  It  was  remarked  that  the  pre- 
parations for  the  ceremony,  which  were  on  a 
scale  of  unusual  magnificence,  and  the  reception  of 
the  foreign  ambassadors,  were  committed  to  Both- 
well,  although  he  was  a  Protestant.  Elizabeth, 
who  had  consented  to  be  godmother  to  the  young 
heir  to  the  Scottish  throne,  appointed  the  Countess 
of  Argyle  to  act  as  her  representative,  and  dis- 
patched the  Earl  of  Bedford,  her  ambassador,  with 
a  font  of  gold  to  be  used  at  the  ceremony,  valued 
at  upwards  of  one  thousand  pounds.  In  her  in- 
structions to  Bedford,  she  desired  him  to  express 
jocularly  her  fear  that,  as  the  font  had  been  made 
as  soon  as  she  had  heard  of  the  prince's  birth,  he 
might  now  have  outgrown  it.  "  If  you  find  it  so," 
said  she,  "  you  may  observe  that  our  good  sister 

*  See  Mignet's  Life  of  Queen  Mary,  vol.  i.  pp.  245-6; 
Bell's  Life  of  Queen  Mary,  p.  77 ;  Tvtier,  vol.  vii.  p.  64. 

f  The  existence  of  this  band  for  the  murder  of  Darnley 
is  proved  by  the  confession  of  the  Laird  of  Ormiston,  who 
was  executed  for  his  share  in  this  crime.  He  says  Bothwell 
"let  me  see  ane  contract  subscryvit  by  four  or  five  hand- 
writtes,  quhilk  he  affirmit  to  me  was  the  subscription  of  the 
Erie  of  Huntlie,  Argyll,  the  Secretar  Maitland,  and  Sir 
James  Balfour,  and  alleaged  that  mony  mae  promisit  wha 
wald  assist  him  gif  he  were  put  at,  and  thairafter  read  the 
said  contract,  quhilk  as  I  remember  conteinet  thir  words 
in  effect : — '  That  for  sa  mickle  it  was  thought  expedient 
and  maist  profitable  for  the  commonwealth  by  the  haill 
nobilitie  and  lords  under  subscryvit  that  sic  ane  young  fool 
and  proud  tiranne  sould  not  reign  nor  bear  reull  over 
thame ;  and  that  for  diverse  causes,  thairfor,  that  they  all 
had  concluded  that  he  sould  be  put  off  by  ane  way  or  uther  ; 
and  whosoever  sould  take  the  deid  in  hand,  or  do  it,  they 
sould  defend  and  fortifie  it  as  themselffis,  for  it  sould  be 
every  ane  of  their  awin  recknit,  and  halden  dane  by  them- 
selffis.' Quhilk  writing,  as  said  Erie  shew  unto  me,  was 
devysit  by  Sir  James  Balfour,  subscryvit  by  them  all,  ane 
quarter  of  ane  vear  befoir  the  deid  was  done." — Lai?tff, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  321-322;  Fitcairn's  Criminal  Trials,  vol.  i.  p. 
512.  This  statement  of  Ormiston  is  confirmed  by  Paris, 
another  of  the  murderers,  who  confessed  that  BothweU 
informed  him  that  he  was  sure  of  Lethington,  the  enter- 
priser of  the  whole,  and  of  Argyle,  and  Huntley  his  brother, 
whose  handwrits  he  had  for  the  deed  ;  and  that  they  were 
willing  to  have  done  it  the  last  time  they  were  at  Craig- 
millar. (See  Depositions  of  Paris,  servant  to  the  queen. 
Fitcairn's  Criminal  Trials,  vol.  i.  p.  503.) 
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has  only  to  keep  it  for  the  next  child,  provided  it 
be  christened  before  it  outgrow  the  font."*  "  The 
excessive  expenses  and  superfluous  apparel,"  says 
Knox,  "  which  were  prepared  at  that  time  ex- 
ceeded far  all  the  preparations  that  ever  had  been 
devised  or  set  forth  before  in  this  country  "  To  meet 
the  extraordinary  expenditure  thus  incurred,  the 
queen  levied  an  assessment  of  twelve  thousand 
pounds,  with  the  permission  of  a  kind  of  irregular 
meeting  of  the  three  Estates.  This  meeting  of  the 
lords  temporal  and  spiritual,  and  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  boroughs,  was  called  by  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, who  stated  the  queen's  necessities,  and  informed 
them  that  some  of  the  greatest  princes  in  Christen- 
dom had  requested  permission  to  witness,  through 
their  ambassadors,  the  baptism  of  the  prince.  It 
was  therefore  moved,  and  unanimously  carried,  that 
their  majesties  should  be  allowed  to  levy  a  tax 
for  "  the  honourable  expenses  requisite."  The  tax 
was  proportioned  in  this  way — "six  thousand 
pounds  from  the  spiritual  estate,  four  thousand 
from  the  barons  and  freeholders,  and  two  thousand 
from  the  boroughs."  f 

The  baptism  for  which  such  costly  preparations 
had  been  made  took  place  on  the  17th  of  Decem- 
ber, and  was  performed,  according  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  ritual,  by  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's, 
assisted  by  the  Bishops  of  Dunblane,  Dunkeld,  and 
Ross.  The  royal  infant  received  the  names  of 
Charles  James ;  the  former,  in  compliment  to  the 
King  of  France,  Mary's  brother-in-law  ;  the  latter, 
because,  as  she  said,  her  father  and  all  the  good 
kings  of  Scotland,  his  predecessors,  had  been  called 
by  that  name.|  Mary  was  exceedingly  anxious 
that  Moray,  Huntley,  Bothwell,  and  other  influ- 
ential nobles  of  her  court,  should  countenance  the 
ceremony  by  their  presence,  but  they  peremptorily 
declined.  "  The  queen  laboured  much,"  says  Knox, 
"  with  the  noblemen  to  bear  the  salt,  grease,  and 
candles,  and  such  other  things,  but  all  refused." 
Only  two  of  the  twelve  earls  and  three  of  the 
barons  ventured  to  cross  the  threshold  of  the  chapel, 
and  the  Countess  of  Argyle  had  afterwards  to  do 
penance  for  the  share  she  took  in  the  business  of 
the  day.  The  affable  and  winning  manner  of  the 
queen  produced  the  most  favourable  impression  on 
the  minds  of  the  foreign  ambassadors,  and  she 
sent  them  home  enriched  with  valuable  gifts ;  but 
we  learn  from  the  letters  of  De  Croc,  that,  in  spite 
of  all  her  efforts  to  throw  off  the  melancholy  by 

Melancholy  of  which  she  was  oppressed,  she  was 
the  queen.  sometimes  obliged  to  retire,  in 
order  to  indulge  her  sorrow  and  give  vent  to  her 
tears.  "  The  queen,"  says  the  French  ambassador, 
"  behaved  herself  admirably  well  all  the  time  of 
the  baptism,  and  showed  so  much  earnestness  to 
entertain  the  goodly  company  in  the  best  manner, 
that  this  made  her  forget  in  a  good  measure  her 

*  Instructions  to  Bedford,  Nov.  7,  1566 ;  Keith,  vol.  ii. 
p.  479.  The  font  weighed  333  ozs.,  and  was  valued  bv 
Stowe  at  £1,043.  19s.  J 

t  Keith,  vol.  ii.  pp.  434-5,  note. 

X  Letter  from  De  Croc  to  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow. 
Keith,  Preface,  p.  7. 


former  ailments.  But  I  am  of  the  mind  that  she 
will  give  us  some  trouble  as  yet;  nor  can  I  be 
brought  to  think  otherwise,  so  long  as  she  continues 
to  be  so  pensive  and  melancholy.  She  sent  for  me 
yesterday,  and  I  found  her  laid  on  a  bed,  weeping 
sore,  and  she  complained  of  a  grievous  pain  in  her 
side.  I  am  much  grieved  for  the  many  troubles 
and  vexations  she  meets  with."* 

The  principal  cause  of  the  grief  of  the  unhappy 
queen  was,  of  course,  the  perverse  Perverse  be- 
and  stubborn  conduct  of  her  hus-  haviourof 
band.  Although  he  was  living  in  Burnley, 
the  palace  at  Stirling,  he  absented  himself  from  the 
baptism  of  his  son,  and  amid  the  gaieties  which  ac- 
companied the  ceremony,  he  remained  shut  up  in  his 
own  apartment,  where  he  was  left  in  absolute  soli- 
tude, thus  proclaiming  to  all  both  the  queen's  do- 
mestic unhappiness  and  the  contempt  into  which  he 
had  fallen.  Some  have  supposed  that  this  step  was 
taken  on  purpose  to  mortify  and  offend  his  consort, 
and  that  the  causes  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  his 
sullen  and  jealous  temper,  and  the  ill-disguised 
hostility  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  Moray, 
Bothwell,  and  the  ruling  party  at  court ;  while 
others  maintain  that  no  reason  can  be  assigned  for 
his  absence  but  a  prohibition  from  the  queen,  and 
that  no  provision  was  made  for  his  appearance 
either  at  the  baptism  or  at  the  subsequent  festivals,  j 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  throughout 
the  festivities  which  graced  this  joyous  occasion, 
the  father  of  the  young  heir  to  the  throne  re- 
mained in  sullen  seclusion,  deprived  of  every 
appearance  of  power  or  respect,  shunned  by  the 
nobility  on  account  of  the  queen's  displeasure,  and 
even  by  the  foreign  ambassadors  living  under  the 
same  roof.  "  The  king,"  says  De  Croc,  "had  stiii 
given  out  that  he  would  depart  two  days  before 
the  baptism  ;  but  when  the  time  came  on  he  made 
no  sign  of  removing  at  all,  only  he  still  kept  close 
within  his  own  apartment.  The  very  day  of  the 
baptism  he  sent  three  several  times  desiring  me 
either  to  come  and  see  him,  or  to  appoint  him  an 
hour  that  he  might  come  to  me  in  my  lodgings ; 
so  that  I  found  myself  obliged  at  last  to  signify  to 
him,  that  seeing  he  was  in  no  good  correspondence 
with  the  queen,  I  had  it  in  charge  from  the  most 
Christian  king  to  have  no  conference  with  him. 
And  I  caused  tell  him  likewise,  that  as  it  would 
not  be  very  proper  for  him  to  come  to  my  lodgings, 
because  there  was  such  a  crowd  of  company  there, 
so  he  might  know  that  there  were  two  passages  to 
it,  and  if  he  should  enter  by  the  one,  I  should  be 

*  Keith,  Preface,  p.  7. 

f  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  67 ;  Laing,  vol.  i.  p.  22.  Camden 
states  that  Bedford  was  instructed  by  Elizabeth  not  to  give 
Darnley  the  title  of  king ;  and  this,  it  has  been  asaerted 
was  the  cause  of  his  absence ;  but  no  such  thing  is  to  be 
found  among  Bedford's  instructions,  and  it  is  utterly  at 
variance  with  the  advice  which  Bedford  gave  the  queen  by 
Melvil — that  she  would  entertain  her  husband  ag  she  had 
done  at  first,  for  her  own  honour  and  the  advancement  of 
her  affairs.  (See  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  333.)  The  "  History 
of  James  the  Bext"  positively  affirms,  that  "  Bather  did 
King  Henrie  come  thair,  albeit  he  was  in  Strivilim;-  all 
that  while,  nathcr  was  he  permitted  or  requvrit  to  turn 
opinly." 
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constrained  to  go  out  by  the  other.  His  bad  de- 
portment is  incurable,  nor  can  there  be  any  good 
expected  from  him  for  several  reasons,  which  I 
might  tell  you  was  I  present  with  you.  I  can't 
pretend  to  foretel  how  all  may  turn,  but  I  will 
say  that  matters  cannot  subsist  long  as  they  are 
without  being  accompanied  by  sundry  bad  con- 
sequences."* 

A  few  days  after  the  baptism  of  her  son,  Mary 

P    d         d      yielded  to  the  earnest  entreaty  of 
recall  of  Mor-     Moray,  Lethington,  and  Bothwell,f 

ton  and  his      and  granted  a  pardon  to  Morton, 

associates.  Ruthven,{  Lindsay,  and  seventy, 
six  of  their  accomplices,  who  had  been  banished 
for  the  murder  of  Riccio.  From  this  act  of  mercy 
she  excepted  only  two  marked  delinquents — George 
Douglas,  who  had  seized  the  king's  dagger  and 
struck  Riccio  the  first  blow,  and  Andrew  Ker,  of 
Faudonside,  who  had  presented  a  pistol  to  her 
breast.  Darnley  had  throughout  strenuously  op- 
posed the  pardon  of  his  former  accomplices,  whom 
he  had  betrayed  and  abandoned;  and  knowing 
well  that  his  conduct  had  made  them  his  implacable 
enemies,  he  became  greatly  terrified  at  the  prospect 
of  their  speedy  return.  So  highly  indeed  was  he 
offended  and  alarmed  at  their  recall,  that  he 
abruptly  quitted  Stirling  on  the  very  day  on  which 
the  pardon  of  the  exiles  was  signed,  and  took  up 
his  residence  with  his  father,  the  Earl  of  Lennox, 
at  Glasgow.  It  was  rumoured  at  the  time,  that 
there  was  a  design  to  apprehend  and  confine 
him  to  prison;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
friends  of  the  queen  alleged  that  he  had  it  in  con- 
templation to  seize  the  person  of  the  young  prince, 
to  have  him  crowned  without  delay,  and  to  assume 
the  government  in  his  name.§  The  queen  herself, 
Mary's  opinion    in  a  letter  to  the  Scottish  ambas- 

of  Darnley.  sador  in  France,  after  mentioning 
these  rumours  and  the  efforts  she  had  made  to 
trace  their  origin,  proceeds  to  speak  with  much 
severity  of  the  perverse  and  jealous  behaviour  of 
Darnley.  "As  for  the  king  our  husband,"  said 
she,  "  God  knows  always  our  part  towards  him ; 
and  his  behaviour  and  thankfulness  to  us  is  equally 
well  known  to  God  and  the  world,  especially  our 
own  indifferent  subjects  see  it,  and  in  their  hearts 

*  De  Croc  to  Archbishop  Beaton,  Stirling,  December  23, 
1566 ;  Keith,  Preface,  p.  7. 

f  "  The  queen  here  hath  now  granted  to  the  Earl  of 
Morton,  to  the  Lords  Ruthven  and  Lindsay,  their  relaxation 
and  pardon.  The  Earl  of  Moray  hath  done  very  friendly 
to  the  queen  for  them,  so  have  I,"  according  to  your  advice. 
The  Earls  Bothwell  and  Atholl,  and  all  other  lords,  helped 
therein,  or  else  such  pardons  could  not  so  soon  have  been 
gotten."—  Bedford  to  Cecil,  30th  of  December,  1566.  Mor- 
ton's pardon  was  facilitated  bv  a  promise  which  he  trans- 
mitted from  Newcastle  by  his  "kinsman,  Archibald  Douglas, 
during  the  baptism,  that  he  would  concur  with  his  asso- 
ciates in  a  bond  to  support  the  queen's  authority  and  to 
abandon  her  husband.     (See  Laing,  vol  ii.  pp.  363—366.) 

X  The  liuthven  here  spoken  of  is  the  son  of  the  Lord 
Kuthven  who  took  so  active  a  part  in  the  murder.  This 
sanguinary  ruffian  had  died  in  exile  some  months  previous 
to  this.  r 

\  These  reports  were  attributed  to  William  Hiegate  and 
\.  illiam  Walcar,  two  servants  of  the  Archbishop  of  Glas- 
P*  !  out  when  interrogated  and  confronted  they  denied 
that  they  had  ever  made  any  such  statements. 


wo  doubt  not  condemn  the  same.  Always  we 
perceive  him  occupied  and  busy  enough  to  have 
inquisition  of  our  doings,  which,  God  willing,  shall 
always  be  such  as  none  shall  have  occasion  to  be 
offended  with  them,  or  to  report  of  us  anyways  but 
honourably,  however  he,  his  father,  and  their 
fautors  speak,  which  we  know  want  no  good  will 
to  make  us  have  ado  if  their  power  were  equivalent 
to  their  minds.  But  God  moderates  their  forces 
well  enough,  and  takes  the  means  of  the  execution 
of  their  pretences  from  them  ;  for  we  believe  they 
shall  find  none,  or  very  few,  approvers  of  their 
councils  and  devices  imagined  to  our  displeasure 
and  misliking."* 

The  opinion  which  the  queen  expressed  in  such 
decided  terms  respecting  the  isolation  and  impo- 
tence of  her  husband  was  quite  correct.  His  conduct 
had  stripped  him  alike  of  character,  authority,  and 
adherents ;  and  at  the  time  this  letter  was  written 
he  was  confined  to  his  bed  by  a  dangerous  illness, 
which  attacked  him  soon  after  his  The  king's 
return  to  Glasgow.  The  dangers  illness, 
to  which  the  unhappy  prince  was  exposed  at  this 
time  must  have  been  well  known  to  many,  and  it 
was  not  unnaturally  affirmed  by  popular  rumour, 
that  he  had  been  poisoned  by  some  of  his  servants, 
who  had  been  bribed  by  Bothwell  to  perpetrate 
this  crime.  The  report  however  was  false,  for  the 
disease  threw  out  an  irruption  over  his  body,  and 
proved  to  be  the  smallpox.  As  soon  as  Mary  heard 
of  his  illness,  she  sent  her  own  physician  to  attend 
him,  but  she  suffered  nearly  a  month  to  elapse 
before  she  paid  him  a  visit,  f 

At  this  period  a  suspicious  incident  occurred, 
which  Mr.  Tytler  —  whose   labo-       Mysterious 
rious  researches  in  the  State  Paper     incident  con- 
Office  first  brought  the  affair  to      aected  with 
..   ,  ,  ,      °  .    .       .  .       Joseph  Kiccio 

light — regards  as  connected  with  and  Joseph 
the  conspiracy  to  which  Darnley  Lutyni. 
soon  after  fell  a  victim.  "  In  Mary's  service,  * 
he  says,  "  there  were  two  Italians,  Joseph  Riccio 
and  Joseph  Lutyni.  Joseph  Riccio  was  brother 
to  the  unhappy  secretary,  David.  He  had  arrived 
in  Scotland  soon  after  his  brother's  murder,  and 
had  been  promoted  by  Mary  to  the  office  which 
it  left  vacant.  All  that  we  know  regarding  him 
is,  that  the  queen  treated  him  with  favour;  and 
Lennox,  after  the  assassination  of  his  son,  the 
king,  publicly  named  him  as  one  of  the  murderers. 
Of  Lutyni  we  know  nothing,  except  that  he  was 
a  gentleman  in  the  queen's  household,  and  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Joseph  Riccio.  This  Lutyni  Mary 
now  sent  on  a  mission  to  France  (6th  January, 
1566-7),  but  he  had  only  reached  Berwick  when 
she  dispatched  urgent  letters  directing  that  he 
should  be  instantly  apprehended  and  brought  back 
to  Scotland,  as  he  was  a  thief,  and  had  absconded 
with  money.     Sir  William  Drury,  Marshal  of  Ber- 

*  Letter  of  Queen  Mary  to  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow 
Keith,  Preface,  p.  8.  °      ' 

f  Carte  mentions  it  as  a  proof  of  Marv's  affection  for  her 
husoand,  that  though  she  never  hau  the  smallpox  herself 
she  ventured  to  attend  him.  But  this  is  a  mistake,  for 
Mary  is  known  to  have  had  the  smallpox  in  her  infancy 
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wick,  to  whom  these  letters  were  addressed,  on 
examining  him  appears  to  have  found  upon  his 
person,  or  some  way  to  have  got  possession  of,  a 
letter  written  to  him  by  his  friend  Joseph  Riccio ; 
and  its  contents  convinced  Drury  that  the  Scottish 
queen  dreaded  the  disclosure  of  some  important 
secret  of  which  Lutyni  had  possessed  himself. 
Alluding  to  Mary's  letters,  and  the  discrepancy 
between  the  slight  reasons  assigned  for  his  appre- 
hension and  her  great  anxiety  to  have  him  again 
in  her  hands,  Drury  observed  to  Cecil — '  And 
therefore  giveth  me  to  think  that  I  can  gather  as 
well  of  the  matter  as  of  the  gentleman,  that  it  is 
not  it  [the  money]  that  the  queen  seeketh  so  much, 
as  to  recover  his  person ;  for  I  have  learned  the 
man  had  credit  there,  and  now  the  queen  mis- 
trusteth  lest  he  should  offer  his  service  here  in 
England,  and  thereby  might  with  better  occasion 
utter  something  either  prejudicial  to  her,  or  that 
she  would  be  loath  should  be  disclosed  but  to 
those  she  pleaseth.' 

"  lliccio's  letter  was  certainly  fitted  to  raise  these 
suspicions.  He  told  Lutyni  that  they  were  both 
vehemently  blamed,  that  they  were  accused  of  act- 
ing a  double  part,  and  that  Lutyni  in  particular  was 
railed  at  as  having  been  prying  into  the  queen's 
private  papers ;  and  he  implored  him,  when  ex- 
amined on  his  return,  as  he  valued  his  own  safety 
and  his  friend's  life,  to  adhere  to  a  certain  story 
which  he  [Riccio]  had  already  told  the  queen.  On 
interrogating  Lutyni,  Drury  found  him  in  the 
greatest  alarm,  affirming  that  if  he  were  sent  back 
to  Scotland  it  would  be  to  'a  prepared  death.' 
Upon  this  he  consulted  Cecil,  and  received  orders 
not  to  deliver  him  up,  but  to  detain  him  at  Ber- 
wick. The  whole  circumstances  are  exceedingly 
obscure ;  but  it  appears  to  me  certain  from  Riccio's 
letter  that  Lutyni  had  become  acquainted  through 
him  with  some  secret,  the  betrayal  of  which  was  a 
matter  of  life  or  death  ;  that  Mary  suspected  that 
he  had  stolen  or  read  some  of  her  private  papers ; 
that  she  had  determined  to  examine  him  her- 
self upon  this  point;  and  that  everything  de- 
pended on  his  deceiving  the  queen  on  his  return, 
by  adhering  to  the  tale  which  had  already  been 
told  her.  "When  it  is  considered  that  at  this  mo- 
ment Bothwell,  Lethington,  and  their  accomplices, 
had  already  resolved  on  the  king's  death — when 
we  recollect  the  conference  at  Craigmillar,  in  which 
they  had  hinted  their  intentions  to  the  queen,  and 
had  been  commanded  by  her  to  do  nothing  that 
would  touch  her  honour — when  we  know  that 
Bothwell,  who  was  at  this  time  in  the  highest 
favour  with  Mary,  was  the  custodier  also  of  the 
written  band  for  the  murder  of  Darnley — there 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  presumption  that  Joseph 
Riccio,  who  must  have  hated  the  king  as  the  prin- 
cipal assassin  of  his  brother,  had  joined  the  plot ; 
that  his  terrors  arose  out  of  his  having  revealed  to 
Lutyni  the  conspiracy  for  Darnley's  murder ;  and 
that  the  queen  suspecting  it  had  resolved  to  secure 
his  person."  * 

*  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  pp.  71 — 74  ;  and  Proofs  and  Illustra- 


Meanwhile  the  plot  against  the  life  of  the  king 
was  steadily  advancing.  Bothwell,  The  plot  is 
eager  to  obtain  new  accomplices,  made  known 
had  already  gained  the  concur-  to  Morton, 
rence  of  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's  and  Lord 
Caithness ;  and  no  sooner  had  Morton  returned 
from  his  banishment,  in  the  month  of  January, 
1566 — 7,  than  he  proceeded  to  meet  him  at  Whit- 
tingham,  the  seat  of  Archibald  Douglas,  his  near 
relative,  and  used  every  exertion  to  obtain  the 
co-operation  of  a  man  of  so  much  ability  and  reso- 
lution. As  an  inducement  for  him  to  take  part  in 
the  projected  enterprise,  Bothwell  assured  him  that 
the  queen  had  given  her  consent.  Morton  does 
not  appear  to  have  expressed  either  surprise  or 
disapprobation  on  hearing  of  the  plot ;  but  the 
banishment  he  had  just  suffered  had  rendered  him 
more  cautious,  and  he  replied  that  as  he  was  just 
relieved  from  exile,  and  was  still  forbidden  to 
approach  the  court,  he  was  unwilling  to  meddle 
with  new  troubles  when  he  had  scarcely  got  rid  of 
an  old  offence  ;  and  on  this  ground  declined  to  join 
the  conspiracy.  In  a  second  interview,  to  which 
Lethington  was  admitted,  Bothwell  renewed  his 
urgent  solicitations,  and  declared  that  it  was  the 
wish  of  the  queen  that  Darnley  should  be  removed ; 
but  the  crafty  baron  still  refused  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  matter,  unless  the  queen's  written 
consent  was  produced.  "  I  desired  the  Earl  of 
Bothwell,"  said  he,  in  his  dying  confession,  "  to 
bring  me  the  queen's  handwrite  of  this  matter  for 
a  warrant,  and  then  I  would  give  him  an  answer, 
otherwise  I  wTould  not  mell  [intermeddle]  there- 
with ;  which  warrant  he  never  purchased  [pro- 
cured] unto  me."  *  Upon  this  Bothwell  and 
Lethington  returned  to  Edinburgh,  accompanied, 
at  Morton's  request,  by  Archibald  Douglas,  "  to 
return  with  such  answer  as  they  should  receive  of 
her  majesty."  Douglas  was  soon  after  ordered  by 
the  secretary  to  proceed  to  Whittingham,  and  tell 
Morton  that  "  the  queen  would  receive  no  speech 
of  the  matter  appointed  unto  him."  Having  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  the  answer  entrusted  to  him 
should  be  made  more  clear  and  explicit,  Lethington 
replied  that  "  the  earl  would  sufficiently  understand 
it."  t  Shortly  after,  Morton  proceeded  to  St.  An- 
drew's, to  visit  the  Earl  of  Angus  ;  and,  a  day  or 
two  before  the  murder  was  committed,  Douglas  was 
again  dispatched  to  let  Morton  know  that  the  affair 
was  near  its  conclusion,  and  to  request  his  concur- 
rence and  aid ;  but  the  earl  replied,  that  since  the 
written  warrant  from  the  queen,  which  Bothwell 
had  promised,  had  not  been  produced,  he  would 

tions,  No.  II.,  where  the  documents  referred  to  are  given 
at  length.  Lutyni  was  sent  back  to  Edinburgh  by  Drury 
about  a  week  after  the  murder  of  the  king.  On  his  arrival 
Mary  did  not  see  him,  but  directed  that  he  should  be 
examined  by  Bothwell,  who  was  apparently  satisfied  with 
the  reasons  the  Italian  gave  for  his  flight,  and  permitted 
him  to  return  to  Berwick.  The  queen  at  the  same  time 
sent  him  a  present  of  thirty  crowns,  and  he  soon  after  left 
the  country,  expressing  the  utmost  satisfaction  at  his 
escape. 

*  Morton's  confession,  in  Laing,  vol.  ii.  p.  354. 

t  Letter  from  Archibald  Douglas  to  the  Queen  of  Scots, 
ibid.,  p.  366. 
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nave  nothing  to  do  with  the  project.  Whether 
Bothwell  had  made  an  unauthorised  use  of  Mary's 
name,  in  order  to  gain  the  assistance  of  Morton, 
or  prudential  motives  alone  induced  Mary  to  refuse 
to  give  her  written  sanction  to  the  plot,  is  one  of  the 
many  disputed  points  connected  with  this  atrocious 
affair.  It  is  contended  hy  Laing,  that  as  the  queen 
herself,  previous  to  the  conferences  in  England, 
avowed  her  knowledge  that  Lethington  and  Morton 
were  privy  to  the  murder,  and  declared  that  the 
former  at  least  would  be  very  loath  to  appear 
against  her,  she  must  have  been  fully  apprised  of 
the  interview  which  Bothwell  and  the  secretary 
had  with  Morton  at  Whittingham ;  and  as  that 
interview  must  have  taken  place  during  her  ab- 
sence at  Glasgow,  when  Bothwell  was  employed  to 
provide  a  house  for  the  reception  of  her  husband, 
the  sole  purport  of  the  message  brought  by  Archi- 
bald Douglas  was  to  show  to  Morton  that  the  queen 
would  hear  no  speech,  not  of  the  murder, — of  which 
the  least  intimation  must  have  alarmed  her,  if 
innocent, — but  of  the  written  warrant,  the  matter 
promised  or  appointed  unto  him,  which  Morton 
demanded  under  her  hand.  This  conclusion,  he 
contends,  is  confirmed  by  the  confession  of  Morton, 
after  he  was  condemned  to  death  as  accessory  to  the 
murder.  When  the  apparent  justice  of  his  sentence 
was  urged  by  the  clergy  who  attended  him,  inas- 
much as  he  had  confessed  his  foreknowledge  and 
concealment  of  the  crime,  he  replied,  that  he  durst 
not  reveal  it,  for  fear  of  his  life.  "  For  at  that  time 
to  whom  should  I  reveal  it  ?  To  the  queen  ?  She  was 
the  doer  thereof.  I  was  minded  to  have  told  it  to 
the  king,  but  yet  I  durst  not,  for  fear  of  my  life  ; 
for  I  knew  him  to  be  sic  a  bairn  [such  a  child], 
that  there  was  nothing  told  him  but  he  would 
reveal  it  to  her  again,  and  therefore  I  durst  not, 
for  fear  of  my  life."  "  It  is  evident,"  says  Mr. 
Laing,  "  that  Morton  required  the  queen's  warrant 
in  writing,  not  to  satisfy  his  own  mind  concerning 
her  intentions  (of  which  he  could  have  little  doubt 
when  he  considered  her  as  the  doer),  but  to  retain 
it  in  his  custody  for  his  own.  vindication,  if  the 
murder  should  afterwards  be  laid  to  his  charge."  * 
On  the  22nd  of  January  Mary  set  out  for  Glas- 
Mary's  visit  gow>  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  king, 
to  Darnley  at  -who  was  now  partially  recovered 
asgow.  from  his  illness.  He  appears  to 
have  received  some  vague  warnings  of  the  plot 
against  his  life,  and  had  recently  heard  from  one 
of  his  servants  that  the  queen  had  expressed  her- 
self towards  him  in  very  harsh  terms.  He  was 
therefore  greatly  surprised  at  this  unexpected 
visit,  and  not  without  apprehensions  as  to  its  object. 
Under  this  feeling,  he  sent  a  gentleman  named 
Crawford,  one  of  his  father's  retainers,  to  meet  the 
queen,  with  a  message  excusing  himself  for  not 
waiting  upon  her  in  person,  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  afraid  to  do  so,  on  account  of  the  sharp  words 
which  she  had  spoken  of  him.  To  this  Mary  an- 
swered, that  "  there  was  no  receipt  could  serve 
against  fear,"  and  that  if  he  did  not  feel  conscious 
*  Laing,  vol.  i.  p.  30 ;  vol.  ii.  p.  61. 
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of  guilt,  he  would  have  had  no  apprehension  of 
danger.  On  reaching  Glasgow  she  proceeded  to 
Darnley's  bedchamber,  and,  after  some  conversa- 
tion on  indifferent  topics,  the  subject  of  their 
mutual  estrangement  was  introduced.  He  ex- 
pressed deep  penitence  for  his  offences,  complained 
of  her  cruelty  in  refusing  to  accept  of  his  profes- 
sions of  regret  and  offers  of  amendment,  pleaded 
his  youth  and  the  want  of  good  counsel  in  exten- 
uation of  his  errors,  and,  with  many  declarations 
of  his  unalterable  affection  for  her,  solemnly  pro- 
mised that  if  she  would  once  more  forgive  him,  he 
would  never  again  offend  her.  Mar)-,  on  the  other 
hand,  reminded  him  of  his  intention  to  retire  to 
the  continent,  and  of  the  project  ascribed  to  him 
by  Hiegate  and  Walcar.  lie  affirmed  that  he  had 
never  been  serious  in  his  threats  of  leaving  the 
kingdom,  and  vehemently  denied  the  truth  of  the 
other  charge.  He  then  informed  her  that  he  had 
learned  from  the  Laird  of  Minto  that  she  had 
refused  to  sign  a  paper  which  had  been  presented 
to  her  at  Craigmillar,  subscribed  by  certain  others, 
authorising  his  seizure,  and,  if  he  resisted,  his  assas- 
sination. He  added,  that  he  would  never  think 
that  she  who  was  his  own  proper  flesh  would  do 
him  any  hurt;  and  if  any  others  should  intend  to 
injure  him,  they  should  buy  it  dear,  unless  they 
took  him  sleeping.  He  expressed  his  extreme 
delight  at  seeing  her  once  more  by  his  side,  and 
begged  her  never  to  leave  him  again.  Mary  refused 
to  take  up  her  residence  in  the  same  house,  as  he 
was  not  yet  purified  from  his  sickness,  which  could 
not  be  done  there.  She  then  told  him,  that  as  he 
was  weak  and  unable  to  bear  much  fatigue,  she 
had  brought  a  litter  with  her  to  carry  him  to 
Craigmillar ;  and  he  declared  his  readiness  to  accom- 
pany her,  if  she  would  consent  that  they  should 
again  live  together  as  husband  and  wife.  She 
promised  that  it  should  be  as  he  had  spoken,  and 
gave  him  her  hand ;  but  added,  that  he  must  be 
thoroughly  cleansed  of  his  sickness  first,  which  she 
trusted  he  shortly  would  be,  as  she  intended  to 
give  him  the  bath  at  Craigmillar.  She  also  re- 
quested that  he  would  keep  their  reconciliation 
secret,  lest  it  should  give  offence  to  some  of  the 
lords ;  to  which  he  replied,  that  he  could  see  no 
reason  why  they  should  mislike  it. 

As  soon  as  this  remarkable  interview  terminated, 
Darnley  related  all  that  had  passed  to  Thomas 
Crawford,  and  requested  him  to  communicate  the 
particulars  to  his  father,  Lennox.  Crawford  im- 
mediately committed  the  conversation  to  writing, 
"  as  nearly  word  for  word  as  his  memory  would  serve 
him,"  and  the  paper,  which  still  exists,  endorsed 
by  Cecil,  was  produced  by  him  when  he  was  ex- 
amined on  oath  before  the  Commissioners  at  York, 
December  9th,  1568.  He  also  states  that  he  was 
asked  by  Darnley  what  he  thought  of  the  queen's 
proposal  to  carry  him  to  Craigmillar.  "  She  treats 
your  majesty  too  like  a  prisoner,"  was  the  reply. 
"  Why  should  you  not  be  taken  to  one  of  your  own 
houses  in  Edinburgh  ?  " — "  It  struck  me  much  in 
the  same  way,"  answered  Darnley,  "  and  I  have 
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fears  enough ;  but  may  God  judge  between  us.  I 
have  her  promise  only  to  trust  to ;  but  I  have  put 
myself  in  her  hands,  and  I  shall  go  with  her, 
though  she  should  murder  me."  * 

The  question  has  often  been  asked,  how  is  this 

Reasons  assigned  sudde.n  chanSe  in  Mar7'S  behaviour 
for  Mary's  altered  — this  attempt  to  remove  the  sus- 
behaviour  to  picion  and  to  regain  the  confidence 
of  her  husband — to  be  accounted 
for  ?  Her  apologists  affirm,  that  Darnley's  dangers 
awakened  all  the  gentleness  of  her  nature,  and  she 
forgot  the  wrongs  she  had  endured.  "  Time,"  they 
say,  "  had  abated  the  vivacity  of  her  resentment; 
and,  after  its  paroxysm  was  past,  she  was  more  dis- 
posed to  weep  over  her  afflictions,  than  to  indulge 
herself  in  revenge.  The  softness  of  grief  prepared  her 
for  a  returning  tenderness.  His  distresses  effected 
it.  Her  memory  shut  itself  to  his  errors  and  imper- 
fections, and  was  only  open  to  his  better  qualities 
and  accomplishments.  He  himself,  affected  with 
the  near  prospect  of  death,  thought  with  sorrow 
of  the  injuries  he  had  committed  against  her.  The 
news  of  his  repentance  was  sent  to  her.  She  re- 
collected the  ardour  of  that  affection  he  had  lighted 
up  in  her  bosom,  and  the  happiness  with  which 
she  had  surrendered  herself  to  him  in  the  bloom 
and  ripeness  of  her  beauty.  Her  infant  son,  the 
pledge  of  their  love,  being  continually  in  her 
sight,  inspired  her  sensibilities.  The  plan  of 
lenity  which  she  had  previously  adopted  with  re- 
gard to  him ;  her  design  to  excite  even  the  appro- 
bation of  her  enemies  by  the  propriety  of  her 
conduct ;  the  advices  of  Elizabeth,  by  the  Earl  of 
Bedford,  to  entertain  him  with  respect;  the  appre- 
hension lest  the  royal  dignity  might  suffer  any 
diminution  by  the  universal  distaste  with  which 
he  was  beheld  by  her  subjects ;  and  her  certainty 
and  knowledge  of  the  angry  passions  which  her 
chief  counsellors  had  fostered  against  him, — all  con- 
curred to  divest  her  heart  of  every  sentiment  of 
bitterness,  and  to  melt  it  down  in  sympathy  and 
sorrow.  Yielding  to  tender  and  anxious  emotions, 
she  left  her  capital  and  her  palace  in  the  severest 
season  of  the  year  to  wait  upon  him.  Her  assi- 
duities communicated  to  him  the  most  flattering 
solacement;  and  while  she  lingered  about  his 
person  with  a  fond  solicitude  and  a  delicate  atten- 
tion, he  felt  that  the  sickness  of  his  mind  and  the 
virulence  of  his  disease  were  diminished."  On  the 
other  hand,  those  writers  who  have  taken  an  un- 
favourable view  of  Mary's  character  and  conduct, 
are  of  opinion  that  the  sudden  transition  which 
she  made  from  jealousy  and  distrust  to  apparently 
strong  affection,  wears  a  very  suspicious  air,  and 
must  be  regarded  as  the  effect  of  artifice,  not  of 
any  real  change  of  feeling  towards  her  husband. 
Her  conduct,  they  affirm,  showed  that  she  no 
longer  felt  that  warmth  of  conjugal  affection 
which  prompts  to  sympathy,  and  delights  in  all 
those    tender   offices   which  sooth    and    alleviate 

*  Deposition  of  Thomas  Crawford.  MS.  State  Paper 
Office;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  78;  Anderson's  Collections, 
Vvil.ir.  p.  169. 


sickness  and  pain.  When  she  heard  of  the 
king's  illness,  she  did  not  even  put  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  passion.  Notwithstanding  his 
danger,  she  amused  herself  with  excursions  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  and  suffered  near  a 
month  to  elapse  before  she  visited  him  at  Glasgow. 
By  this  time  the  violence  of  the  distemper  was 
over,  and  the  king,  though  weak  and  languishing, 
was  out  of  all  danger.  The  breach  between  Mary 
and  her  husband  was  not  occasioned  by  any  of 
those  slight  disgusts  which  interrupt  the  domestic 
union  without  dissolving  it  altogether.  Almost  all 
the  passions  which  operate  with  greatest  violence 
on  a  female  mind,  and  drive  it  to  the  most  dan- 
gerous extremes,  concurred  in  raising  and  foment- 
ing this  unhappy  quarrel.  Ingratitude  for  the 
favours  she  had  bestowed — contempt  of  her  person 
— violations  of  the  marriage  vow — encroachments 
on  her  power — conspiracies  against  her  favourites 
— jealousy,  insolence,  and  obstinacy,  were  the  inju- 
ries of  which  Mary  had  great  reason  to  complain. 
She  felt  them  with  the  utmost  sensibility  ;  and, 
added  to  the  anguish  of  disappointed  love,  they 
produced  those  symptoms  of  despair  which  we 
have  already  described.  Her  resentment  against 
the  king  seems  not  to  have  abated  from  the  time 
of  his  leaving  Stirling.  In  a  letter  written  with 
her  own  hand  to  her  ambassador  in  France,  only 
two  days  defore  she  set  out  for  Glasgow,  no  token 
of  this  sudden  reconciliation  appear,  no  indication 
is  given  of  returning  affection,  no  intimation  of  her 
intended  journey,  no  allusion  whatever  is  made  to 
his  sickness,  or  to  his  absence  from  court.  On  the 
contrary,  it  contains  bitter  reflections  on  his  past 
ingratitude,  on  his  jealous  and  busy  inquisition  into 
her  actions,  and  on  his  inclination  to  disturb  her 
government,  if  he  were  able,  in  conjunction  with 
his  father  and  their  friends,  whose  attempts  she 
treats  at  the  same  time  with  contempt  and  scorn. 
The  conclusion,  it  is  alleged,  which  these  facts 
seem  to  warrant  is  strengthened  by  the  consider- 
ation that  Darn  ley's  murder,  which  was  perpe- 
trated a  few  days  afterwards,  caused  her  no  grief, 
inspired  her  with  no  regret,  called  forth  in  her  no 
desire  for  vengeance,  and  induced  her  to  take  no 
means  for  bringing  the  assassins  to  justice,  and, 
above  all,  when  she  became,  shortly  afterwards,  the 
wife  of  her  husband's  murderer.* 

Two  of  Mary's  celebrated  letters  to  Bothwell 
were  written  during  her  brief  stay       Her  letters 
at  Glasgow,  and,  if  their  genuine-      to  Bothwell 
ness   can   be   relied   on,  certainly    from  Glasgow, 
furnish  conclusive  evidence  of  her  dissimulation. f 
The  first  of  these,  written  two  days  after  her  arrival, 
was  sent  by  a  Frenchman  named  Nicolas  Hubert, 
but  usually  called  Paris,  from  the   place  of  his 
birth,  whom  Bothwell,  whose  servant  he  had  been, 
had  placed  in  the  queen's  service,  and  who  was 

*  See  Dr.  Gilbert  Stewart's  History  of  Scotland  ;  Bell's 
Life  of  Queen  Mary,  chap.  xx. ;  Tytler's  Vindication  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  vol.  ii.  p.  69;  Laing's  History,  vol.  i. 
p.  26  ;  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  338  ;  Mignet,  vol.  i.  p.  254. 

f  See  Appendix  13,  in  reference  to  Mary's  Letters  atid 
Sonnets  to  Bothwell. 
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one  of  the  agents  employed  in  the  murder  of  her 
husband.  After  an  account  of  her  journey  to 
Glasgow,  she  proceeds  to  describe  her  interview 
with  Darnley,  his  mistrust  and  apprehensions  of 
danger,  and  his  expressions  of  devoted  affection, 
exactly  as  they  are  mentioned  in  the  deposition  of 
Thomas  Crawford,  to  whom,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
particulars  were  communicated  by  Darnley.  She 
then  goes  on  to  say — "  1  made  as  though  I  thought 
all  to  be  true,  and  that  I  would  think  upon  it.  You 
never  heard  him  speak  better,  nor  more  humbly  ; 
and  if  I  had  not  proof  that  his  heart  is  as  soft  as 
wax,  and  mine  as  hard  as  diamond,  whereuntil  no 
shot  can  make  breach  but  that  which  comes  forth 
of  your  hand,  I  would  have  almost  had  pity  of  him. 
However,  fear  nothing,  for  the  place  shall  hold 
unto  the  death.  Remember,  in  recompense  hereof, 
that  ye  suffer  not  your  heart  to  be  won  by  that 
false  race  *  that  will  travel  no  less  with  you  for 
the  same.  I  do  here  a  work  that  I  hate  much  ;  but 
I  had  begun  it  this  morning,  and  you  would  list  to 
laugh  to  see  me  lie  so  well — at  the  least  to  dissemble 
so  well — and  to  tell  him  truth  betwixt  hands.  We 
are  coupled  with  two  false  races ;  the  devil  sunder 
us,  and  God  knit  us  together  for  ever  for  the  most 
faithful  couple  that  ever  he  united.  Send  me  word 
what  you  have  determined  hereupon,  that  we  may 
know  by  the  one  the  other's  mind  for  marring  of 
anything.  I  am  weary,  and  am  going  to  sleep,  and 
yet  I  cannot  forbear  scribbling  as  long  as  there 
is  any  paper.  Cursed  be  this  pocky  fellow  that 
troubleth  me  thus  much!  for  I  had  a  pleasanter 
matter  to  discourse  unto  you  but  for  him.  This 
day  I  have  wrought  till  two  of  the  clock  upon  this 
bracelet  to  put  the  key  in  the  clift  of  it,  which  is 
tied  with  two  laces.  I  have  had  so  little  time, 
that  it  is  very  ill  made,  but  I  will  make  a  fairer ; 
and  in  the  meantime  take  heed  that  none  of  those 
that  be  here  do  see  it,  for  all  the  world  would 
know  it,  for  I  have  made  it  in  haste  in  their  pre- 
sence. To  be  short,  he  will  not  come  but  with 
condition  that  I  shall  promise  to  be  with  him  as 
heretofore,  at  bed  and  board,  and  that  I  shall  for- 
sake him  no  more  ;  and  iipon  my  word  he  would 
do  whatsoever  I  will,  and  will  come,  but  he  hath 
prayed  me  to  tarry  till  after  to-morrow.  To  make 
him  trust  me  I  must  feign  something  unto  him ; 
and  therefore,  when  he  desired  me  to  promise  that 
when  he  should  be  well  we  should  make  but  one 
bed,  I  told  him  (feigning  to  believe  his  fair  pro- 
mises) that  if  he  did  not  change  his  mind  between 
this  time  and  that,  I  was  contented,  so  as  he  would 
say  nothing  thereof ;  for  (to  tell  it  between  us  two) 
the  lords  wished  no  ill  to  him,  but  did  fear  lest, 
considering  the  threatening  which  he  made  in  case 
we  did  agree  together,  he  would  make  them  feel 
the  small  account  they  have  made  of  him,  and  that 
he  would  persuade  me  to  pursue  some  of  them  ;  and 
for  this  respect  should  be  in  jealousy,  if  without 
their  knowledge  I  did  break  the  game  made  to  the 
contrary  in  their  presence.  And  he  said  unto  me, 
very  pleasant  and  merry,  '  Think  you  that  they  do 
*  Lady  Both  well' 8  family. 


the  more  esteem  you  therefore  ?  But  I  am  glad 
that  you  have  talked  to  me  of  the  lords.  I  hope 
that  you  desire  now  that  we  should  live  a  happy 
life ;  for,  if  it  were  otherwise,  it  could  not  be  but 
greater  inconvenience  should  happen  us  both  than 
you  think.  But  I  will  do  now  whatsoever  you  will 
have  me  do :  I  will  love  all  those  that  you  shall 
love,  and  so  as  you  make  them  to  love  me  also.' 
To  be  short,  he  will  go  anywhere  upon  my  word. 
Alas!  I  never  deceived  anybody;  but  I  remit 
myself  wholly  to  your  will,  and  send  me  word 
what  I  shall  do ;  and  whatsoever  happen  to  me,  I 
will  obey  you.  Now,  if  to  please  you,  my  dear 
life,  I  spare  neither  honour,  conscience,  nor  hazard, 
nor  greatness,  take  it  in  good  part,  and  not  accord- 
ing to  the  interpretation  of  your  false  brother-in- 
law,  to  whom  I  pray  you  give  no  credit  against  the 
most  faithfull  lover  that  ever  you  had  or  shall  have. 
See  not  also  her  [Lady  Both  well]  whose  feigned  tears 
you  ought  not  more  to  regard  than  the  true  travails 
which  I  endure  to  deserve  her  place,  for  obtaining 
of  which,  against  my  own  nature,  I  do  betray  those 
that  could  lett  [hinder]  me.  God  forgive  me,  and 
give  you,  my  only  love,  the  good  luck  and  pros- 
perity that  your  humble  and  faithfull  lover  doth 
wish  unto  you,  who  hopeth  shortly  to  be  another 
thing  unto  you,  for  the  reward  of  my  pains.  It  is 
very  late,  although  I  should  never  be  weary  in 
writing  to  you,  yet  will  I  end,  after  kissing  of 
your  hands."  Notwithstanding  her  professions  of 
devoted  attachment  to  Bothwell,  she  expressed 
herself  disgusted  at  the  perfidy,  or  "  hateful  deli- 
beration," which  her  passion  induced  her  to  prac- 
tise. "  You  constrain  me  so  to  dissimulate,"  she 
said,  "  that  I  am  horrified,  seeing  that  you  do  not 
merely  force  me  to  play  the  part  of  a  traitress.  I 
pray  you  to  remember,  that  if  desire  to  please  you 
did  not  force  me,  I  would  rather  die  than  commit 
these  things,  for  my  heart  bleeds  to  do  them." 
Carried  away  by  the  violence  of  her  love,  she  told 
Bothwell  that  she  would  obey  him  in  all  things, 
and  begged  him  not  to  conceive  a  bad  opinion  of 
her,  "  because,"  she  continued,  "  you  yourself  are 
the  occasion  of  it.  I  would  never  act  against  him 
to  gratify  my  own  private  revenge."  * 

If  we  may  credit  the  confession  of  Paris  upon 
his  trial,  along  with  this  communication  he  was 
charged  to  deliver  to  Bothwell  a  purse  containing 
three  or  four  hundred  crowns,  together  with  the 
bracelets  to  which  the  queen  referred  in  her  letter. 
He  was  also  instructed  to  inquire  of  Bothwell  and 
Lethington  whether,  on  Darnley's  return,  he  was 
to  be  lodged  at  Craigmillar  or  Kirk-of-Field,  that 
he  might  have  the  advantage  of  good  air ;  as  it  was 
deemed  expedient  that  he  should  not  take  up  his 
residence  at  Holyrood,  lest  the  young  prince  should 
catch  the  disease.f  To  this  matter  reference  is 
made  in  the  letter  to  Bothwell:  "Let  me  know 
what  you  have  determined  to  do  touching  you  know 

*  Laing,  vol.  ii.,  Appendix,  pp.  150 — 191. 

f  Second  deposition  of  Nicolas  Hubert,  named  Paris, 
Laing,  vol.  ii.  p.  308 ;  Pitcairn's  Criminal  Trials,  vol.  i. 
p.  503. 
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■what,  that  we  may  understand  each  other,  and 
that  nothing  may  be  done  otherwise."  Paris 
affirms  that  he  fulfilled  these  commissions,  and 
waited  upon  Bothwell  and  Lethingtou,  who  were 
both  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  to  convey 
Darnley  to  the  Kirk-of-Field,  which  was  a  suburb 
of  Edinburgh,  occupied  by  gardens  and  buildings, 
and  from  its  airy  situation  well  fitted  for  the  resi- 
dence of  an  invalid.  One  of  the  houses  situated 
beside  the  town  wall,  in  a  comparatively  solitary 
place,  and  belonging  to  Robert  Balfour,  a  brother 
of  Sir  James  Balfour,  who  had  drawn  up  the  bond 
for  the  murder,  was  selected  by  the  conspirators  as 
suitable  for  the  execution  of  their  infamous  pro- 
ject. Paris  declared  that  he  twice  perceived  Both- 
well  in  conference  with  James  Balfour,  and  that  he 
was  finally  sent  back  with  the  following  message  : 
"  Return  to  the  queen,  and  commend  me  very 
humbly  to  her  grace,  and  tell  her  all  will  go  well, 
for  Mr.  James  Balfour  and  I  have  not  slept  the 
whole  night ;  so  we  have  set  all  things  in  order,  and 
have  got  ready  the  house.  And  tell  the  queen  that 
I  send  to  her  this  diamond  by  your  hands,  and  that 
if  I  had  my  heart  I  would  send  it  to  her  very  wil- 
lingly."* 

On  the  27th  of  January  Mary  and  Darnley  left 
Return  of  the  Glasgow  together,  and  travelled  ba- 
king and  queen  slow  and  easy  stages  to  Edinburgh, 
to  Edinburgh.     which  they  reached   on    the    last 

day  of  this  month.  Bothwell  met  them  with  his 
attendants  a  short  way  from  the  capital,  and  ac- 
companied them  to  the  Kirk-of-Field.  The  largest 
and  most  commodious  residence  in  this  quarter  was 
the  duke's  lodging,  as  it  was  called,  the  town-house 
of  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault.  On  their  arrival, 
Nelson,  Darnley 's  servant,  was  about  to  prepare 
this  mansion  for  the  reception  of  his  master ;  but 
the  queen  prevented  him,  and  informed  him  that 
the  king  was  to  take  up  his  residence  in  Balfour's 
house,  whither  the  necessary  furniture  was  con- 
veyed, f  This  house,  which  was  speedily  destined 
Situation  of  to  become  so  notorious,  from  its 
the  Kirk-of-  connection  with  the  fate  of  the 
unhappy  Darnley,  had  formerly 
belonged  to  the  prebendaries  of  the  Kirk-of-Field.  J 

*  Second  deposition  of  Paris ;  Laing,  vol.  ii.  p.  310. 

f  "Itwasdevysitin  Glasgow  that  the  kingsuld  have  lvne 
first  at  Craigraillar ;  but  becaus  he  had  nae  will  thairof, 
the  purpose  was  altered,  and  conclusion  taken  that  he  suld 
ly  beside  the  Kirk-of-Field,  at  quhilk  tyme  this  deponir 
believit  ever  he  suld  have  had  the  duke's  house,  thinking 
it  to  be  the  lugeing  preparit  for  him ;  but  the  contrare  was 
then  schawin  to  him  by  the  queen,  wha  conveyit  him 
to  the  uther  house  ;  and  at  his  coming  thereto  the  chalmir 
[chamber]  was  hung,  and  ane  new  bed  of  black  figured 
velvet  standing  therein."—  Evidence  of  Thomas  Nelson 
concerning  the  murder  of  King  Renry  Darnley.  Laing, 
vol.  ii.  p.  292. 

%  "  '  The  Kirk-of-Field,  in  which,'  says  Melvil, '  the  king 
•was  lodged,  in  a  place  of  good  air,  where  he  might  best 
recover  his  health,'  belonged  to  llobert  Balfour,  the  pro- 
vost, or  head  prebendary  of  the  collegiate  church  of  St. 
Man  -in-the-Fields,  so  called  because  it  was  bevond  the 
city  wall  when  first  built.  When  the  wall  was  afterwards 
exteuded  it  enclosed  the  Kirk-of-Field,  as  well  as  the 
house  of  the  provost  and  prebendaries.  The  Kirk-of-Field, 
with  the  grounds  pertaining  to  it,  ocoupied  the  site  of  the 
pre*eui  college,  and  of  those  buildings  which  stand  be- 


lt was  small,  confined,  and  insecure,  consisting  only 
of  two  stories,  one  of  which  contained  a  cellar  and 
another  room,  and  the  other  a  gallery,  which  ex- 
tended above  the  cellar,  and  a  bedchamber,  which 
corresponded  with  the  room  on  the  groundfioor. 
Darnley  was  established  in  this  chamber,  while  his 
three  servants,  Taylor,  Nelson,  and  Edward  Simons, 
occupied  the  gallery.  The  cellar  on  the  ground- 
floor  was  transformed  into  a  kitchen;  and  the 
queen  had  a  bed  prepared  for  herself  in  the  room 
immediately  below  Darnley's  bedchamber.  By  her 
directions,  the  door  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase 
which  communicated  between  the  groundfioor  and 
the  upper  rooms  was  removed,  and  employed  as  a 
cover  for  the  vat  in  which  Darnley  was  bathed  ; 
so  that  no  security  but  the  portal- doors  of  the  gate 
remained.* 

During  the  ten  days  which  Darnley  spent  in 
this  residence,  Mary  attended  him  Behaviour 
with  the  most  assiduous  care ;  of  Mary  to 
she  passed  much  of  the  day  in  his  Darnley. 
society,  and  slept  several  nights  in  the  chamber 
under  his  apartment.  The  marks  of  tenderness 
and  affection  which  she  showed  him  seem  to  have 
partially  dispelled  his  suspicions  and  fears ;  and, 
though  not  without  some  apprehensions  of  the  plot 
which  had  been  formed  against  his  life,  he  trusted 
to  the  queen's  promises,  and  evidently  believed  that 
her  presence  would  protect  him  from  the  machina- 
tions of  his  enemies.  But  while  the  unhappy 
prince  was  indulging  these  dreams  of  security,  and 
the  reconciliation  between  the  queen  and  him  seemed 
complete,  he  was  on  the  very  brink  of  destruction. 
Many  persons  entertained  suspicions  of  Both- 
well's  murderous  designs,  but  no  one  durst  apprise 

tween  Infirmary  and  Drummond  Street.  In  the  extended 
line  of  the  wall,  what  was  afterwunl>  called  the  Potterrow 
Port,  was  at  first  denominated  the  Kirk-of-Field  Port,  from 
its  vicinity  to  the  church  of  that  name.  The  wall  ran  east 
from  this  port,  along  the  south  side  of  the  present  college 
and  the  north  side  of  Drummond  Street,  where  a  part  is 
still  to  be  seen  in  its  original  state.  The  house  stood  at 
some  distance  from   the  kirk ;    and  the   latter,  from  the 

Eeriod  of  the  Reformation,  had  fallen  into  decay.  The  city 
ad  not  yet  stretched  in  this  direction  much  farther  than 
the  Cowgate.  Between  that  street  and  the  town  wall 
were  the  Dominican  Convent  of  the  Black  Friars,  with  its 
almshouses  for  the  poor  and  gardens,  covering  the  site  of 
the  old  High  School,  and  the  ltoyal  Infirmary,  and  the 
Kirk-of-Field  with  its  provost's  residence.  The  Kirk-of- 
Field  house  stood  very  nearly  on  the  site  of  the  present 
north-west  comer  of  Drummond  Street.  It  fronted  the 
west,  having  its  southern  gavel  so  close  upon  the  town 
wall,  that  a  little  postern  door  entered  immediately  through 
the  wall  into  the  kitchen.  It  contained  only  four  apartments. 
*  *  *  *  Below,  a  small  passage  went  through  from  the 
front  door  to  the  back  of  the  house ;  upon  the  right  hand 
of  which  was  the  kitchen,  and  upon  the  left  a  room  fur- 
nished as  a  bedroom  for  the  queen  when  she  chose  to 
remain  all  night.  Passing  out  at  the  backdoor,  there  was  a 
turnpike  stair  behind,  which,  after  the  old  fashion  of  Scottish 
houses,  led  up  to  the  second  story.  Above,  there  were  two 
rooms  corresponding  with  those  below.  Darnley's  chamber 
was  immediately  over  Mary's  ;  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
lobby,  above  the  kitchen,  'a  garde-robe,'  or  'little  gal- 
lery,' which  was  used  as  a  servants'  room,  and  which  had 
a  window  in  the  gavel,  looking  through  the  town  wall,  and 
corresponding  with  the  postern  door  below.  Immediately 
beyond  this  wall  was  a  lane  shut  in  by  another  wall,  to  the 
south  of  which  were  extensive  gardens."—  Bell's  Life  of 
Queen  Mary,  chap.  xx. 
*  Evidence  of  Thomas  Nelson ;  Xaing,  vol.  ii.  p.  293. 
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Darnley  of  his  danger,  as  "  he  revealed  all,"  says 
Melvil,  "  to  some  of  his  own  servants,  who  were  not 
all  honest ;"  or  rather,  according  to  Buchanan  and 
Morton,  he  told  everything  to  the  queen  herself. 
Only  three  days  before  the  murder,  Lord  Robert 
Stewart,  Mary's  illegitimate  brother,  informed 
Darnley  "  that  if  he  retired  not  hastily  out  of  that 
place,  it  would  cost  him  his  life."  Darnley  imme- 
diately informed  Mary,  who  sent  for  Lord  Robert, 
and  in  the  presence  of  her  husband  questioned  him 
on  the  subject ;  but  he,  afraid  of  involving  himself 
in  danger,  retracted  what  he  had  formerly  said,  and 
denied  that  he  had  ever  made  any  such  statement. 
"  This  advertisement,"  says  Melvil,  "  moved  the 
Earl  Both  well  to  haste  forward  his  enterprise." 
That  flagitious  noble  was  now  busily  occupied  in 

-d  .,      „,  making  all   due  preparations  for 

Bothwell  s  pre-  °  r     ^ 

Durations  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  mur- 
ine murder  of  derous  project.  He  had  secured 
the  king.  ^e  active  co-operation  or  tacit 
assent  of  the  Earls  of  Huntley,  Argyle,  and  Caith- 
ness, the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  Archibald 
Douglas,  and  many  others  of  the  leading  lords  and 
officers  of  the  crown ;  and,  in  addition  to  these 
accomplices  of  high  rank,  he  secured  the  services  of 
a  number  of  hardened  and  unscrupulous  villains, 
of  whose  courage  and  devotedness  he  had  ample 
proofs,  and  who  readily  consented  to  become  the  in- 
struments of  his  crime.    Four  of  these — Dalgleish, 

TT.  ..  Wilson,  Powrie,  and  French  Paris 

His  accomplices.  ,  .  .        ,   . 

— were  merely  menial  retainers; 

the  other  four  who  were  present  at  the  "  deed- 
doing"  were  the  Laird  of  Ormiston,  Hob  Orinrston, 
his  uncle,  John  Hepburn  of  Bolton,  and  John  Hay 
of  Tallo.  The  Frenchman  Paris,  who  had  been 
long  in  the  employment  of  Bothwell,  and  on  his  re- 
commendation was  taken  into  the  queen's  service 
shortly  before  the  perpetration  of  the  murder, 
rendered  important  assistance  in  enabling  his 
former  master  to  obtain  the  keys  of  some  of  the 
doors  of  the  Kirk-of-Field  House,  of  which  he 
caused  counterfeit  impressions  to  be  taken.  If  we 
may  credit  the  statement  of  Paris,  it  was  not  till 
Wednesday,  the  5th  of  February,  that  the  plot  was 
revealed  to  him  by  Bothwell ;  and  in  the  confession 
which  he  made  on  his  trial,  when  two  years  later 
he  was  condemned  to  be  executed  for  his  complicity 
in  the  murder,  he  relates,  in  terms  of  striking  sim- 
plicity, his  feelings  when  he  was  made  acquainted 
with  the  terrible  secret,  and  his  apprehensions  that 
it  would  issue  in  his  own  destruction.  "  On  hearing 
him,"  he  says,  "  my  heart  grew  faint ;  I  did  not 
say  a  word,  but  cast  down  my  eyes."  Bothwell 
asked  him  impatiently  what  he  thought  of  the 
plan.  "  Sir,"  he  replied,  "  I  think  that  what  you 
tell  me  is  a  great  thing." — "  What  is  your  opinion 
of  it  ?  "  reiterated  Bothwell. — "  Pardon  me,  sir,  if  I 
tell  you  my  opinion  according  to  my  poor  mind.v — 
"  What !  are  you  going  to  preach  to  me  ?  " — "  No, 
sir;  you  shall  hear  presently." — "Well,  say  on." 
Paris  then  reminded  him  of  the  troubles  and  mis- 
fortunes of  his  past  life,  from  which  he  was  now 
happily  delivered,  and  of  the  extraordinary  favour 


which  he  had  attained ;  and  endeavoured  to  dis- 
suade him  from  the  commission  of  this  crime,  as  it 
would  certainly  destroy  his  present  tranquillity, 
and  endanger  his  influence.  "  If  you  undertake 
this  thing,"  he  said,  "  it  will  be  the  greatest  trouble 
you  ever  had,  above  all  others  that  you  have  en- 
dured ;  for  every  one  will  cry  out  upon  you,  and 
you  will  be  destroyed." — "  Well,"  said  Bothwell, 
"  have  you  done  ?  " — "  You  will  pardon  me,  sir," 
answered  Paris,  "  if  you  please,  if  I  have  spoken 
to  you  according  to  my  poor  mind." — "  Fool  that 
you  are !"  said.  Bothwell,  "  do  you  think  that  I 
am  doing  this  all  alone  by  myself?" — "  Sir,"  said 
Paris,  "  I  do  not  know  how  you  are  going  to  do  it, 
but  I  know  well  that  it  will  be  the  greatest  trouble 
that  you  ever  had." — "  And  how  so  ?  "  said  Both- 
well.  "  I  have  already  with  me  Lethington,  who 
is  esteemed  one  of  the  most  prudent  men  in  this 
country,  and  who  is  the  undertaker  of  all  this ;  and 
I  have  also  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  my  brother  Huntley, 
Morton,  Ruthven,  and  Lindsay.  These  three  last 
will  never  fail  me,  for  I  have  begged  for  their 
pardon ;  and  I  have  the  signatures  of  all  those  I 
have  mentioned  to  you.  We  were  desirous  to  do  it 
the  last  time  we  were  at  Craigmillar  ;  but  you  are  a 
fool,  and  poor  of  spirit,  unworthy  to  hear  anything 
of  consequence."  *  Paris  finally  consented  to  do 
what  BothwTell  required,  and  afforded  him  all  the 
aid  in  his  power  in  completing  his  preparations 
for  the  murder. 

Till  within  a  few  days  of  the  deed,  Bothwell  had 
not  made  up  his  mind  how  Darnley  was  to  be  put 
to  death.  He  held  various  secret  meetings  with 
his  four  principal  accomplices,  at  which  the  plans 
of  attacking  Darnley  when  walking  in  the  garden 
adjoining  the  Kirk-of-Field,  and  of  stabbing  him  in 
his  bed  at  midnight,  were  successively  proposed 
and  rejected,  as  alike  dangerous  and  uncertain ; 
and  it  was  at  length  resolved  to  employ  gunpowder, 
and  to  destroy  both  the  house  and  its  inmates.  A 
quantity  of  powder  was  accordingly  brought  from 
the  Castle  of  Dunbar,  and  conveyed  to  Bothwell's 
own  lodgings,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Holy- 
rood  ;  and  Paris  was  instructed  to  admit  Hay  of 
Tallo,  Hepburn,  and  Ormiston  into  the  queen's 
bedchamber,  on  the  evening  appointed  for  the  exe- 
cution of  the  murder,  that  they  might  deposit  the 
powder  there  beneath  the  room  in  which  Darnley 
slept.  Paris  declared  that  having,  contrary  to 
Bothwell's  orders,  placed  the  queen's  bed  imme- 
diately under  that  of  the  king,  Mary  herself  came 
into  the  room  in  the  evening,  and  ordered  him  to 
change  the  position  of  the  bed.f     He  also  alleged, 

*  Deposition  of  Paris,  Laing,  vol.  ii.  p.  299. 

f  "  The  queen  said  to  me,  '  Fool  that  you  are,  I  will  not 
have  my  bed  in  that  place  !'  and  so  made  me  remove  it; 
by  which  words  I  perceived  in  my  mind  that  she  was  aware 
of  the  plot.  Therefore,  I  took  the  courage  to  say  to  her, 
'  Madam,  my  Lord  Bothwell  has  commanded  me  to  take  to 
him  the  keys  of  your  chamber,  because  he  intends  to  do 
something  in  it— namely,  to  blow  up  the  king  with  gun- 
powder.'—' Do  not  talkabout  that  at  this  hour,'  said  she, 
'  but  do  what  you  please.'  Upon  this  I  did  not.  venture  to 
bdv  au\  tiling ' more," ^-Second  Deposition  of  Furis,  Laing^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  'dVZ. 
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that  on  the  Saturday  evening  before  the  murder 
she  removed  from  her  own  chamber  a  rich  coverlet 
of  fur ;  and  Nelson,  one  of  Darnley's  servants,  who 
was  found  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  house,  says  that 
the  queen  caused  a  bed  of  new  black  velvet  to  be 
removed  from  the  king's  apartment,  and  an  old  one 
to  be  substituted  in  its  place.* 

The  night  of  Sunday,  the  9th  of  February,  was 
fixed  by  the  conspirators  for  the  execution  of  their 
villainous  project.  At  dusk  Bothwell  assembled 
his  accomplices  in  his  lodgings,  concerted  his 
plan  with  them,  and  allotted  to  each  the  part 
he  was  to  perform. f  The  queen  dined  that  day 
at  Holyrood,  and  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock 
went  to  sup  with  the  Bishop  of  Argyle,  in  the 
house  of  Mr.  John  Balfour,  where  the  bishop 
lodged.  About  nine  she  rose  from  the  supper- 
table,  and,  accompanied  by  the  Earls  of  Argyle, 
Huntley,  and  Cassilis,  went  to  visit  her  husband 
at  the  Kirk-of-Field,  where  she  professed  her 
intention  to  remain  during  the  night.J  Mean- 
while, three  of  Bothwell's  retainers — Dalgleish, 
Powrie,  and  Wilson — had  been  employed  in  con- 
veying the  gunpowder  in  bags  from  their  mas- 
ter's lodgings  to  the  convent  gate,  at  the  foot  of 
Blackfriar's  Wynd,  where  it  was  taken  from  them 
by  Hay  of  Talio,  Hepburn,  and  Ormiston,  who 
carried  it  up  to  the  house.  When  they  had  con- 
veyed the  whole,  they  were  ordered  to  return  home ; 
and  as  they  passed  up  the  Blackfriar's  Wynd, 
they  saw  "  the  queue's  grace  gangand  before  them 
with  licht  torches,"  and  Powrie,  as  if  suddenly 
conscience-stricken,  said  to  Wilson,  "  Jesu !  Pate! 
whatna  a  gait  is  this  we  are  ganging  ?  I  trow  it  be 
not  good."  § 

Bothwell,  who  was  present  at  the  banquet  given 
by  the  Bishop  of  Argyle,  and  quitted  the  enter- 
tainment at  the  same  time  with  the  queen,  kept  at 
a  distance,  walking  up  and  down  the  Cowgate, 
while  his  accomplices  received  and  deposited  the 
powder.  A  large  empty  barrel  had  been  concealed 
by  his  orders  in  the  garden  of  the  Dominican 
convent,  and  into  it  the  conspirators  intended  to 
have  put  all  the  bags  containing  the  powder  ;  and 
the  barrel  was  then  to  have  been  carried  in  at  the 
lower  backdoor  of  Darnley's  house,  and  placed  in 
the  queen's  bedroom,  where  Paris  was  ready  to 
receive  it.  But  in  consequence  of  the  barrel  turn- 
ing out  to  be  so  large  that  it  could  not  be  taken  in 
by  the  backdoor,  it  became  necessary  to  carry  the 
bags  one  by  one  into  the  bedroom,  where  they 
were  emptied  in  a  heap  on  the  floor.  Bothwell, 
who  seems  to  have  been  alarmed  at  the  delay 
caused  by  their  proceedings,  came  to  inquire  if  all 
was  ready,  and  urged  his  accomplices  to  make 
haste  "  before  the  queen  came  forth  of  the  king's 
house ;  for  if  she  came  forth  before  they  were  ready, 

*  Laing,  vol.  ii.  p.  292. 

f  Deposition  of  Powrie,  Dalgleish,  and  Hay  of  Tallo, 
Laing,  vol.  ii.  pp.  261—291. 

I  '•  The  ehalmer  wherein  she  lay  the  said  twa  nights, 
and  promisit  also  to  have  bidden  there  upon  the  Sunday  at 
night." — JSfelson's  Deposition,  Laing,  vol.  ii.  p.  293. 

§  Deposition  of  Powrie,  Laing,  vol.  ii.  p.  272. 


they  would  not  find  such  commodity."*  At  length, 
when  all  their  arrangements  were  completed,  Ormis- 
ton went  away ;  but  Hepburn  and  Hay  remained 
with  their  false  keys  in  the  room  with  the  gun- 
powder, and  Bothwell  went  up  stairs  and  joined 
the  queen  and  her  attendants  in  Darnley's  apart- 
ment. Shortly  afterwards  Paris  also  entered  the 
king's  bedroom ;  f  and  the  queen  then  recollected 
that  she  had  pi-omised  to  give  a  masque  at  Holy- 
rood  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  her  French  ser- 
vant, Bastian,  to  Margaret  Car  wood,  one  of  her 
favourite  women ;  and  taking  farewell  of  Darnley, 
embraced  him,  and  left  the  house  with  her  suite, 
including  Bothwell,  and  proceeded  by  torch-light 
to  Holyrood. 

Bothwell  accompanied  the  queen  to  the  apart- 
ments where  the  festivity  was  proceeding ;  and 
Paris,  who  carried  in  his  pocket  the  key  of 
the  queen's  bedroom  at  the  Kirk-of-Field,  fol- 
lowed in  his  train.  If  we  are  to  credit  the  con- 
fession which  he  made  at  his  trial,  the  French- 
man, upon  entering  the  apartment  where  the 
dancing  and  masking  was  going  on,  retired  in  a 
melancholy  mood  to  a  corner,  and  stood  apart  by 
himself.  Bothwell,  observing  him,  and  fearing 
that  his  behaviour  might  attract  notice,  went  up 
to  him  and  angrily  demanded  why  he  looked  so 
sad;  adding  in  a  whisper,  that  if  he  retained  that 
gloomy  countenance  before  the  queen,  he  should 
be  made  to  suffer  for  it.  Paris  replied,  that  he 
did  not  care  what  became  of  himself,  if  he  could 
only  get  permission  to  go  home  to  bed,  for  he  was 
ill.  "  No,"  said  Bothwell,  "  you  must  remain  with 
me ;  would  you  leave  these  two  gentlemen,  Hay 
and  Hepburn,  locked  up  where  they  now  are  ?  " 
"Alas!"  answered  the  unhappy  valet,  who  felt 
himself  completely  in  the  power  of  his  relentless 
master;  "what  more  must  I  do  this  night?  I 
have  no  heart  for  this  business."  Bothwell  then 
put  an  end  to  the  conversation  by  ordering  Paris 
to  follow  him  immediately.  About  midnight 
Bothwell  quitted  the  palace,  and  came  "  to  his  own 
lodging  in  the  abbey,"  where  he  changed  his  rich 
court-dress  of  black  velvet  and  satin  for  a  dress  of 
common  stuff,  and  wrapt  himself  up  in  his  riding 
cloak.  Taking  Paris,  Powrie,  Wilson,  and  Dal- 
gleish with  him,  he  went  down  the  lane  which  ran 
along  the  Mall  of  the  queen's  south  gardens,  joining 
the  foot  of  the  Canongate,  where  the  gate  of  the 
outer  court  of  the  palace  formerly  stood.  As  they 
passed  the  door  of  the  queen's  garden  the  party 
was  challenged  by  one  of  the  sentinels,  who  de- 
manded, "  Who  goes  there  ?  " — "  Friends  ! "  an- 
swered Powrie. — "  What  friends?" — "Friends  of 

*  Deposition  of  Powrie,  Laing,  vol.  ii.  p.  283. 

t  "  Paris  passes  to  the  king's  ehalmer,  where  the  king, 
the  queen,  and  the  Erie  Bothwell  and  others  were  .  .  . 
and  as  the  deponar  believes  Paris  shew  the  Erie  Both- 
well  that  all  things  were  in  readiness,  and  syne  soon  there- 
after the  queene  and  the  lordis  returnit  to  the  abbay." — De- 
position of  Ha  is  of  Tallo.  "  Sche  [the  queen]  tuk  purpoise 
(as  it  had  been  on  the  sudden)  and  deparlit  as  sche  sj>hk  to 
give  the  mask  to  Bastyane,  wha  that  night  was  married  to 
her  servand." — Deposition  of  Nelson,  urina.  vol.  ii.  pp. 
292-293. 
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Lord  Bothwell."*  On  this  they  were  allowed 
to  proceed,  and  going  up  the  Canongate,  they 
fou-  d  that  the  Netherbow  Port,  by  which  they 
intended  to  enter  the  city,  was  shut.  Wilson  im- 
mediately awoke  John  Galloway,  the  porter,  call- 
ing to  him  to  "  open  the  port  to  friends  of  my  Lord 
Bothwell."  Galloway,  in  surprise,  asked,  "  What 
they  did  out  of  their  beds  at  that  time  of  night  ?  "f 
They  made  no  answer,  but  passed  on.  Proceeding 
up  the  High  Street,  they  called  at  Ormiston's 
lodgings,  intending  to  take  him  with  them ;  but 
the  laird,  though  he  had  assisted  in  conveying  the 
powder  into  the  Kirk-of-Field,  was  unwilling  to 
take  any  further  share  in  the  commission  of  the 
crime,  and,  on  knocking  at  his  door,  they  were 
told  that  he  was  not  at  home.  They  went  without 
him  down  a  close  below  the  Blackfriars  Wynd  (ap- 
parently Todrig's  Wynd),  and  entering  the  convent 
gardens  already  mentioned,  they  stopped  at  the 
back  wall,  a  short  way  behind  Darnley's  residence. 
Here  Bothwell  left  Powrie,  Wilson,  and  Dalgleish, 
and  proceeded  with  Paris  alone  to  the  Kirk-of- 
Field,  where  he  waited  for  Hepburn  and  Hay  of 
Tallo  in  Balfour's  garden. 

Up  to  this  point  the  proceedings  of  the  conspi- 
Murder  of  the    rators  are  perfectly  clear,  but  great 
king.  obscurity  rests  on  what  followed, 

and  it  has  never  been  ascertained  with  cer- 
tainty how  Darnley  was  murdered.  The  unhappy 
prince  had  become  greatly  changed  since  his  ill- 
ness ;  and  frequently  said  that  he  knew  he  should 
be  slain,  complained  that  he  was  hardly  dealt 
with,  and  lamented  that  there  were  few  near  him 
whom  he  could  trust.  After  the  departure  of  the 
queen,  as  though  foreboding  the  destruction  which 
was  impending  over  him,  he  sought  consolation  in 
the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  repeated  the  55th  Psalm, 
which  contained  many  passages  adapted  to  his 
peculiar  situation.  After  his  devotion  he  went  to 
bed,  and  fell  asleep  ;  Taylor,  his  young  page,  being 
beside  him  in  the  same  apartment.J  Thomas  Nel- 
son, Edward  Simons,  and  a  boy  lay  in  the  gallery 
or  servants'  apartment  on  the  same  floor,  and  nearer 
the  town  wall.  According  to  one  account,  it  was 
at  this  moment  that  the  two  murderers  concealed 
in  the  queen's  bedroom  perpetrated  their  crime. 
By  means  of  their  false  keys  they  gained  access 
to  the  king's  apartment;  but  the  noise  having 
awakened  their  miserable  victim,  he  jumped  out 
of  bed  in  his  shirt  and  pelisse,  and  endeavoured  to 
escape.  He  was  seized  however  by  the  assassins, 
and  strangled  after  a  desperate  resistance ;  his  cries 
for  mercy  being  heard  by  some  women  in  the 
nearest  house.  His  page  was  put  to  death  in  the 
same  manner,  and  their  bodies  were  carried  into  a 
small  orchard  near  at  hand,  where  they  were  found 
next  morning,  unscathed  by  fire  or  powder,  the 
king  in  his  shirt  only,  and  the  pelisse  by  his  side. 
The  house  was  then  blown  up,  in  order  completely 


Deposition  of  Powrie,  Laing,  vol.  ii.  p.  270. 

Cecil;  Tytler, 


-  ±jf position  oi  rowrie,  o^aing,  vol.  n.  p.  j 
t  Ibid.,  p.  275;  Deposition  of  Dalgleish. 
1  MS.  Letter,  Slate  Taper  Office,  Drury  to  I 
Ji.  vii.  p.  82. 


to  obliterate  all  traces  of  the  murder.*  On  the  other 
hand,  Bothwell's  accomplices  when  brought  to  trial, 
while  fully  admitting  their  share  in  this  horrible 
tragedy,  emphatically  deny  that  Darnley  was  first 
strangled  or  assassinated  and  then  carried  out  to 
the  garden.  Hepburn  declared  expressly  that  **  he 
knew  nothing  but  that  Darnley  was  blown  into  the 
air,  for  he  was  handled  with  no  man's  hands  that 
he  saw."  The  Laird  of  Ormiston,  before  his  exe- 
cution, "  being  requirit  by  the  minister  gif  he 
knew  not  that  the  king  was  otherways  handilit  by 
men's  hands,  for  it  is  commonlie  spoken  he  was 
brought  forth  and  wirryit  [strangledl,  wha  an- 
swerit,  •  As  I  shall  answer  to  my  God  I  know  no- 
thing, but  he  was  blawin  up,  and  did  inquire  the 
same  maist  diligentlie  at  John  Hepburn,  and  John 
Hay,  and  all  that  tamed  behind  me,  wha  swore 
unto  me  they  never  knew  na  other  thing  but  he 
was  blawin  up.' "  And  Hay  deposed  that  Both- 
well  some  time  afterwards  said  to  him,  "  What 
thought  ye  when  ye  saw  him  blown  into  the  air  ?  " 
Hay  answered,  "  Alas !  my  lord,  why  speak  ye  of 
that;  for  when  ever  I  hear  such  a  thing  the  words 
wound  me  to  death,  as  they  ought  to  do  you." 
And  in  the  continuation  of  Knox's  history  it  is 
mentioned,  that  medical  men,  "  being  convened  at 
the  queen's  command  to  view  and  consider  the 
manner  of  Darnley's  death,"  were  almost  unani- 
mously of  opinion  that  he  was  blown  into  the  air, 
although  he  had  no  mark  of  fire.t 

Whatever  was  the  precise  mode  in  which  the 
unfortunate  prince  was  murdered,  no  doubt  rests 
on  the  part  acted  by  Bothwell.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  when  Daigleish,  Powrie,  and  Wilson, 
were  left  at  the  foot  of  the  convent  gardens,  the 
arch-conspirator  and  Paris  passed  over  the  wall  at 
the  back  of  Darnley's  residence,  and  joined  the 
murderers,  who  had  remained  locked  up  in  the 
queen's  bedroom.  On  the  arrival  of  Bothwei  , 
Hepburn  lighted  the  match  which  was  connected 
with  the  gunpowder  lying  in  a  heap  upon   the 

•  This  version  of  the  murder  is  based  on  a  despatch  from 
the  Pope's  Nuncio  to  Cosmo  I.,  which  was  found  in  the 
archives  of  the  Medici  by  Prince  Labanoff,  and  by  him 
communicated  to  Mr.  Tytler,  who  has  framed  his  narrative 
of  Darnley's  death  in  accordance  with  its  statements,  and 
has  been"  followed  by  the  acute  and  able  author  of  the 
"  History  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots."  (See  Tytler,  vol.  vii. 
p.  83,  and  Mignet,  vol.  i.  pp.  268-9.)  This  was  also  the  pre- 
valent belief  in  Scotland ;  as  is  proved  by  a  proclamation 
published  on  the  20th  of  June,  1567,  in  which  Bothwell  is 
accused  not  only  of  having  conspired  against  the  life  of  the 
king,  but  of  having  killed  him  with  his  own  hands.  "  Of 
the  quhilk  murder  he  is  found  not  onlie  to  have  bin  the 
inventor  and  devyser,  but  the  executor  with  hi3  awin 
hands,  as  his  awin  servantis  being  in  companie  with  him  at 
that  unworthie  deid  has  testifiet."  The  questions  which  the 
court  put  to  Hepburn,  Hav,  and  the  other  murderers,  on 
their  trial,  show  clearly  that  it  was  the  prevailing  opinion 
at  the  time  that  the  king  was  strangled.  It  appears  that 
Bothwell  wished  it  to  be  believed  that  the  house  had  been 
struck  bv  lightning.  Melvil  says,  on  the  morning  after  the 
murder  "Bothwell  "came  forth  and  told  me  he  saw  the 
strangest  accident  that  ever  chanced— to  wit,  the  thunder 
came  out  of  the  lift  [sky]  and  had  burnt  the  king's  house, 
and  himself  found  lying  dead  a  little  distance  from  the 
house  under  a  tree,  and  willed  me  to  go  up  and  see  him, 
how  that  there  was  not  a  mark  nor  a  hurt  on  all  his  body." 

f  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  550;  Bell's  Life  of  Queen  Mary, 
chap.  xxi. 
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floor,  and  having  locked  the  doors,  they  returned 
in  a  body  to  the  convent  gardens  to  wait  the  ex- 
plosion. The  match,  however,  burnt  too  slow  for 
their  impatience  ;  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  having 
elapsed  without  any  noise  being  heard,  Both  well 
insisted  on  returning  to  look  in  at  the  back  window 
of  the  bedroom,  to  see  if  the  light  was  burning, 
but  was  prevented  by  Hepburn,  who  pointed  out 
the  danger.  At  length  the  match  took  effect  about 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning.*  With  a  loud  noise, 
like  the  bursting  of  a  thunder-cloud,  the  house 
blew  up  into  a  thousand  fragments,  leaving  scarcely 
a  vestige  standing  of  its  former  walls  ;  and  "  great 
stones  of  the  length  of  ten  feet,  and  of  the  breadth 
of  four  feet,  were  found  blown  from  the  house  a  far 
way."  Paris,  who  compares  the  explosion  to  the 
noise  of  a  storm  of  thunder  condensed  into  one  clap, 
fell  almost  senseless  through  fear,  with  his  face 
upon  the  earth.  Bothwell  himself,  "  though  a  bold, 
bad  man,"  confessed  a  momentary  panic.  "  I  have 
been  at  many  important  enterprises,"  he  said,  "  but 
I  never  felt  before  as  I  do  now."  The  assassins 
hurried  terror-stricken  from  the  spot,  and  passing 
out  at  the  convent  gate,  they  separated  in  the  Cow- 
gate.  Bothwell  himself,  with  part  of  his  attend- 
ants, went  up  a  wynd,  "  be  east  the  Friar  Wynd," 
and  crossing  the  High  Street,  endeavoured  to  get 
out  of  the  city  by  leaping  a  broken  part  of  the  town 
wall  in  Leith  Wynd;  but  finding  it  too  high,  they 
were  forced  to  rouse  once  more  the  porter  at  the 
Netherbow.  They  then  passed  down  St.  Mary's 
Wynd,  and  along  the  south  back  of  the  Canongate 
to  the  earl's  lodgings  in  the  palace.  In  passing  the 
door  of  the  queen's  garden  they  were  again  chal- 
lenged by  the  sentinels,  and  answered  as  before  that 
they  were  friends  of  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  carrying 
despatches  to  him  from  the  country.  The  sentinels 
asked  "  if  they  knew  what  noise  that  was  they 
had  heard  a  short  time  before  ?  "  They  told  them 
they  did  not.f  On  reaching  his  lodgings,  Both- 
well  called  for  something  to  drink,  and  taking 
pff  his  clothes,  went  to  bed  immediately. 

The  cry  almost  immediately  arose  in  the  city 
that  the  Kirk-of-Field  had  been  blown  up,  and  the 
king  slain.  The  tidings  quickly  reached  Holy- 
rood,  and  were  communicated  to  Bothwell  by 
George  Hacket,  one  of  the  servants  of  the  palace, 
who  knocked  loudly  at  his  door,  and  demanded 
admittance.     The  door  was  opened,  and  "  vriien  he 

*  "  Thereafter  the  Erie  of  Bothwell,  aceompanyit  with 
Paris  and  Greordie  Dalgieish,  came  to  the  back-yard,  and 
the  sajd  Hepburn,  wha  had  twa  keys  of  th<e  back-door, 
liehtit  the  lunt  [match],  and  came  with  the  deponer,  and 
lockit  the  doors  after  them,  and  land  the  Erie  of  Bothwell 
in  the  yard,  wha  speerit  at  them  gj.f  they  bad  done  that 
quhilk  be  had  bidden  them,  and  fvrit  the  lunt ;  and  they 
answerit  that  it  was  done.  And  after  my  lord  and  they 
tnrryit  in  the  yard  ane  lang  time ;  and  when  my  lord  saw 
that  the  matter  came  not  hastily  to  pass,  he  was  angry,  and 
wald  have  gane  in  himself  iuto  the  house ;  and  the  said 
John  Hepburn  stoppit  him,  saying  thir  words,  'Ye  need 
not.'  And  my  lord  said  thir  words,  'I  will  not  gang  away 
till  I  see  it  done  ;'  and  within  ane  short  space  it  fyrit ;  and 
when  they  saw  the  house  rising,  and  heard  the  crack,  they 
ran  their  way." — deposition  of  John  Hay,  Laing,  vol.  ii. 
«..  280. 

t  Laing,  vol.  r.  p  285;  Bell,  chap.  xxi. 


came  in,  he  appeared  to  be  in  ane  great  effray,  and 
was  black  as  any  pik  [pitch],  and  not  ane  word 
to  speak."  Bothwell,  with  the  greatest  coolness, 
asked  him  what  was  the  matter.  "  The  king's 
house,"  said  Hacket,  "  is  blown  up,  and  I  trow  the 
king  is  slain  ! "  At  these  words  Bothwell  started 
in  well-feigned  astonishment  and  alarm,  and 
shonted  "  Treason ! "  *  He  then  dressed  himself, 
and  having  meanwhile  been  joined  by  Huntley,  a 
brother  conspirator,  and  some  others  belonging  to 
the  court,  they  repaired  to  the  queen's  apartments, 
and  acquainted  her  with  the  dreadful  fate  of  her 
husband. 

At  daybreak,  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  crowded 
in  great  numbers  to  examine  the  scene  of  the 
murder.  It  wai  found  that  the  three  servants 
who  slept  in  the  gallery  were  all  buried  in  the 
ruins,  out  of  which  Nelson  alone  was  taken  alive  f 
the  sole  survivor  of  the  five  persons  who  were  in 
the  house  at  the  time  of  the  explosion.  Bothwell, 
however,  soon  repaired  to  the  spot  with  a  guard  of 
soldiers,  and  having  dispersed  the  horror-stricken 
crowd,  removed  the  bodies  of  the  king  and  his 
page  to  a  neighbouring  house,  without  permitting 
any  one  to  examine  them.  But  it  did  not  escape 
the  notice  of  the  spectators  that  the  bodies  dis- 
played no  wounds,  and  had  not  been  scathed  by 
fire  or  powder.  J 

Such  was  the  miserable  fate  of  Henry  Stewart, 

Lord  Darnley,  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  age, 

and  only  eighteen  months  after  his  disastrous  union 

with  the  Scottish  queen.     "  Had  he  died  a  natural 

death,"  says  Dr.  Robertson,  "  his    ,,..     , 

,  ,  / ,  ,  ,  ,    ,      His  character. 

end  would  have  been  unlamented, 

and  his  memory  have  been  soon  forgotten  ;  but  the 
cruel  circumstances  of  his  murder,  and  the  remiss- 
ness with  which  it  was  afterwards  avenged,  have 
made  his  name  to  be  remembered  with  regret,  and 
have  rendered  him  the  object  of  pity,  to  which  he 
had  otherwise  no  title."  §  He  had  been  to  Scotland 
only  a  cause  of  civil  war ;  to  his  nobility  an  object 
of  contempt,  of  pity,  or  of  hatred  ;  and  to  his  wife 
a  perpetual  source  of  misfortune.  Any  praise  he 
may  deserve  must  be  given  to  him  almost  solely  on 
the  score  of  his  personal  endowments :  his  mind 
and  disposition  had  been  allowed  to  run  to  waste, 
and  were  under  no  control  but  that  of  his  own 
wayward  feelings  and  fancies.  Keith,  in  the  fol- 
lowing words,  draws  a  judicious  contrast  between 
his  animal  and  intellectual  qualities : — "  He  is  said 
to  have  been  one  of  the  tallest  and  handsomest 
young  men  of  the  age  ;  that  he  had  a  comely  face 

*  Deposition  of  William  Powrie,  Laing,  vol.  ii.  p.  271. 

t  "This  deponer  and  Edward  Symons  lav  in  the  little 
gallery  that  went  direct  to  south  out  of  the  king's  chalrnir, 
having  ane  windo  in  the  gavill  [gable]  thro  the  town  wall, 
and  besyde  them  lay  William  Tailzeir's  bov,  quhilk  nevir 
knew  of  ony  thing  till  the  house  wherein  they  lay  was  fallil 
about  them  ;  out  of  the  quhilk  how  soon  this  deponer  could 
be  red  he  stood  upon  the  ruinous  wall  till  the  people  con- 
venit,  and  then  he  gat  claithis,  and  sa  departit." — Deposi- 
tion of  Thomas  Kelson,  Laing,  vol.  ii.  p.  294. 

%  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Feb.  11,  1566-7 ; 
Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  86. 

{  Ltobertaon,  vol.  i.  p.  342. 
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and  pleasant  countenance ;  that  he  was  a  most 
dextrous  horseman,  and  exceedingly  well  skilled 
in  all  genteel  exercises  ;  prompt  and  ready  for  all 
games  and  sports ;  much  given  to  the  diversions  of 
hawking  and  hunting,  to  horse-racing  and  music, 
especially  on  the  lute ;  he  could  speak  and  write 
well,  and  was  bountiful  and  liberal  enough.  But, 
then,  to  balance  these  good  natural  qualifications, 
he  was  much  addicted  to  intemperance,  to  base 
and  unmanly  pleasures ;  he  was  haughty  and  proud, 
and  so  very  weak  in  mind,  as  to  be  a  prey  to  all 
that  came  about  him  ;  he  was  inconstant,  credulous, 
and  facile,  unable  to  abide  by  any  resolutions, 
capable  to  be  imposed  upon  by  designing  men,  and 
could  conceal  no  secret,  let  it  tend  ever  so  much  to 
his  own  welfare  or  detriment."  * 

It  must  have  been  evident  to  all  that  immediate 
Unsatisfactory  investigation  promised  the  best, 
behaviour  of  almost  the  only  hope  of  the  dis- 
the  queen.  covery  0f  the  king's  murderers  ; 
but  to  the  surprise  and  indignation  of  the  public, 
and  the  deep  mortification  of  the  queen's  friends, 
she  manifested  none  of  that  activity  and  resolution 
which  she  had  displayed  after  the  murder  of  Ric- 
cio,  but  kept  her  bed  in  a  dark  room,  and  would 
communicate  with  her  most  faithful  servants  by  the 
medium  of  Bothwell  alone.  The  murderer  of  her 
husband  was  the  only  one  of  her  nobles  who  had  ac- 
cess to  her  presence  ;  and,  according  to  the  evidence 
of  Paris,  on  his  return  from  the  Kirk-of-Field, 
was  admitted  to  a  conference  under  the  curtain  of 
her  bed— a  statement  which  is  confirmed  by  Melvil, 
whom  Bothwell  met  at  the  door  of  the  chamber, 
and  informed  him  "  that  the  queen  was  sorrowful 
and  quiet,  which  occasioned  him  to  come  forth."  f 
The  task  of  communicating  the  catastrophe  to 
the  French  court  was  left  to  the  Privy  Council, 
which  was  almost  entirely  composed  of  the  in- 
stigators and  accomplices  of  the  murder;  but 
the  queen  herself  dispatched  at  the  same  time  a 
letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  her  ambas- 
sador at  Paris,  in  which  she  speaks  with  horror 
of  "  that  mischievous  deed,"  as  she  terms  it,  which 
had  spread  consternation  throughout  all  Scot- 
land,— "  a  matter  so  horrible  and  so  strange,  that 
the  like  was  never  heard  of  in  any  country."  She 
intimates  that  the  enterprise  was  directed  against 
her  as  well  as  the  king,  as  she  lay  most  part  of  the 
week  in  the  same  lodging,  remained  there  with 
most  of  the  lords  till  midnight,  "  and  of  very  chance 
tarried  not  all  night,  by  reason  of  a  masque  at  the 
abbey ;  but  we  believe  it  was  not  chance,  but  God, 
put  it  into  our  head."  She  expresses  no  grief  or 
pity  for  the  untimely  fate  of  her  husband;  but 
speaks  of  the  diligence  which  the  Privy  Council 
had  already  exerted  to  discover  the  murderers,  and 
her  own  resolution  "  to  punish  the  same  with  such 
rigour  as  shall  serve  for  example  of  this  cruelty  to 
all  ages  to  come."  f  It  was  not  till  the  Wednesday 
after   the  murder,  however,  that  a  proclamation 


*  Keith,  vol.  ii.  pp.  506—509;  Bell,  chap.  xxi.  p. 
t  Laing,  vol.  ii.  p.  S15 ;  Melvil' 3  Memoirs,  p.  174, 
t  Lnb;moff,  vol.  ii.  pp.  3-4. 
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appeared  offering  a  reward  of  two  thousand  pounds 
Scot  (£166  sterling)  to  any  who  would  give  infor- 
mation regarding  the  perpetrators  of  the  crime. 
On  the  same  day  the  body  of  the  king  was  brought 
to  the  chapel  of  Holyrood,  "  very  secretly ; "  and 
interred  on  the  Saturday  night  following,  "without 
any  kind  of  solemnity  or  mourning  heard  among 
all  the  persons  at  court,"  and  without  the  presence 
of  any  of  the  nobles  or  officers  of  state,  except  the 
Justice-Clerk  Bellenden  and  Sir  James  Traquair.* 
On  the  same  day  that  her  husband  was  buried, 
Mary  conferred  upon  Bothwell  the  reversion  of 
the  feudal  superiority  of  Leith,  which  had  been 
already  mortgaged  to  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh, 
and  which  gave  him  not  only  the  command  of  the 
harbour,  but  indirectly  great  influence  over  the 
capital. 

Shortly  after  the  proclamation  offering  a  reward 
for  the  discovery  of  the  assassins  had  been  issued,  a 
paper  was  fixed  during  the  night  on  the  door  of  the 
Tolbooth,  or  common  prison,  denouncing  Bothwell, 
James  Balfour,  and  David  Chambers,  as  the  authors 
of  the  murder,  "  the  queen  herself  assenting  there- 
to." Voices,  too,  were  heard  in  the  streets  of  Edin- 
burgh at  midnight,  accusing  the  same  persons.  An- 
other proclamation  was  issued  by  the  queen,  calling 
on  the  author  of  the  paper  to  divulge  his  name,  and 
to  subscribe  the  charge,  which  produced  a  second 
placard  on  the  19th,  requiring  that  the  promised 
reward  should  be  first  lodged  in  honest  hands,  and 
that  four  of  the  queen's  servants,  who  were  men- 
tioned by  name,  should  be  arrested ;  and  under- 
taking that,  as  soon  as  thebe  conditions  were 
complied  with,  the  author  and  four  friends  would 
discover  themselves.  But  Mary  had  already  left 
Edinburgh  on  the  16th,  and  removed  to  Seton, 
accompanied  by  Bothwell,  Argyle,  Huntley,  the 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  Secretary  Lething- 
ton,  who  were  all  deeply  implicated  in  the  assassi- 
nation of  the  king ;  and  inst  ad  of  adopting  any 
vigorous  measures  to  discover  and  secure  the  con- 
spirators, she  speedily  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
the  whole  affair  in  the  pursuit  of  gay  and  festive 
amusements.  She  and  Bothwell  would  shoot  at 
the  butts  against  Huntley  and  Seton  ;  and  on  one 
occasion,  after  winning  the  match,  they  forced  these 
lords  to  pay  the  forfeit  in  the  shape  of  a  dinner 
at  Tranent,  f  On  the  very  day  after  the  second 
placard  appeared,  a  pension  was  conferred  upon 
Francis,  one  of  her  servants,  who  was  denounced  by 
name  as  accessory  to  the  murder  of  Darnley ;  the 
vicarage  of  Dunlop  was  bestowed  upon  Archibald 
Beton,  usher  of  the  king's  chamber,  who  kept  the 
keys  of  the  Kirk-of-Field;  Durham,  the  king's 
porter,  who  was  accused  of  betraying  his  master, 
was  rewarded  with  a  place  and  pension ;  J  and  all 
inquiry  into  that  atrocious  crime  was  silently,  yet 
completely,  abandoned. 

*  Bin-ell's  Diary;  Historie  of  James  the  Sext;  Laing, 
vol.  i.  p.  50. 

f  MS.  fetate  Paper  Office,  Drury  to  Cecil ;  Tytler,  vol.  vii. 
p.  91. 

X  Laing,  vol.  v.  pp.  35-36 
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On  the  20th,  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  father  to  the 
murdered  king-,  wrote  to  Mary  in  pathetic  terms, 
earnestly  imploring  her  to  apprehend  the  suspected 
persons,  and  to  lose  no  time  in  assembling  the  Es- 
tates of  the  realm,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
the  circumstances  of  his  son's  death.  She  replied, 
that  the  placards  contradicted  each  other,  and  that 
she  was  at  a  loss  on  which  to  proceed ;  that  she 
had  already  desired  a  parliament  to  he  summoned, 
and  that,  as  soon  as  it  met,  the  death  of  the  king 
should  be  the  first  subject  brought  forward  for 
consideration.  Lennox  wrote  again  on  the  26th, 
stating  that  when  he  advised  her  majesty  to  as- 
semble her  nobility,  he  did  not  allude  to  the  meet- 
ing of  parliament,  which  had  been  proclaimed 
before  Christmas,  and  could  not  be  held  imme- 
diately ;  but,  as  the  crime  demanded  prompt  mea- 
sures, her  majesty  should,  for  her  own  honour,  and 
for  the  tranquillity  of  the  realm,  apprehend  the 
accused,  and  commit  them  to  prison.  Their  names, 
he  added,  were  notorious  to  the  world,  and  he 
marvelled  they  should  have  been  kept  from  her 
majesty's  ears;  but,  to  prevent  all  mistakes,  he 
should  repeat  them  :  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  Mr. 
James  Balfour,  Mr.  David  Chambers,  and  black  Mr. 
John  Spens,  were  denounced,  he  said,  in  the  first 
placard ;  in  the  second,  Francis,  Bastian,  John  de 
Bourdeaux,  and  Joseph,  David  Riccio's  brother.  And 
he  besought  the  queen  to  assemble  the  nobility  and 
council,  and  by  public  proclamation  to  summon  the 
authors  of  the  placards  to  appear  before  them,  and 
be  confronted  with  those  whom  they  had  accused. 
But  he  besought  her  in  vain.  She  professed,  indeed, 
her  determination  that  the  persons  named  by 
Lennox  "  should  abide  and  underlie  such  trial  as 
by  the  laws  of  the  realm  was  usual."  "  They  being 
found  culpable,"  she  added,  "  in  any  way  of  that 
crime  and  odious  fact  named  in  the  placards,  and 
whereof  you  suspect  them,  we  shall,  even  according 
to  our  former  letter,  see  the  condign  punishment  as 
vigorously  and  extremely  executed  as  the  weight 
of  that  fact  deserves ;  for  indeed,  as  you  write,  we 
esteem  ourselves  a  party,  if  we  were  resolute  of  the 
authors."  * 

In  spite  of  these  professions,  it  became  pain- 
fully evident  that  the  queen  had  no  serious  inten- 
tion of  adopting  vigorous  measures  to  discover 
the  perpetrators  of  the  murder.  Meanwhile,  not 
a  few  persons  from  whom  important  informa- 
tion might  have  been  elicited,  and  some  even  of 
those  arraigned  in  the  placards,  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  leaving  the  country.  Joseph  Riccio, 
Bastian,  Francis,  the  queen's  Italian  steward, 
Dolu,  her  treasurer,  and  several  other  Frenchmen, 
set  out  with  all  speed  for  the  continent ;  whilst 
Powrie  and  Wilson  were  sent  by  Bothwell  to  the 
Castle  of  Hermitage.  The  symptoms  of  public  dis- 
satisfaction, however,  became  every  day  more  appa- 
rent ;  and  reports  were  current,  and  daily  gathered 
strength,  which  denounced  Bothwell  by  name  as 
the  deviser  of  the  assassination,  and  vaguely  indi- 
cated his  accomplices.  A  bill  fastened  on  the 
*  Keith,  vol.  it.  p.  532. 


Tron  *  declared  that  the  smith  who  had  furnished 
the  false  keys  to  the  king's  apartment  would,  on  due 
security,  come  forward  and  point  out  his  employers. 
Two  new  placards  were  also  hung  up,  on  one  of 
which  were  written  the  queen's  initials,  M.R.,  with 
a  hand  holding  a  sword ;  and  on  the  other  Both- 
well's  initials,  with  a  mallet  painted  above,  sup- 
posed to  be  an  allusion  to  the  only  wound  found 
upon  Darnley,  which  appeared  to  have  been  given 
by  a  blunt  instrument^  These  manifestations  of 
public  feeling  rendered  Bothwell  furious.  Accom- 
panied by  fifty  armed  men  he  rode  into  Edinburgh, 
and  publicly  declared,  with  fierce  oaths  and  ges- 
tures, that  if  he  knew  who  were  the  authors  of 
these  placards  he  would  "  wash  his  hands  in  their 
blood."  It  was  observed  that  his  whole  deport- 
ment showed  that  he  was  animated  by  the  suspi- 
cions of  guilt  as  much  as  by  anger ;  that  his  fol- 
lowers, as  they  passed  through  the  streets,  kept  a 
vigilant  watch  on  the  citizens,  and  crowded  around 
their  leader,  as  if  they  apprehended  an  attack ; 
and  that  whenever  he  spoke  to  any  one  of  whose 
friendship  he  was  not  assured,  he  watched  his 
motions  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  always  kept  his 
hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  dagger. J 

At  this  juncture  Mary  received  a  letter  from  the 
Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  her  ambassador  at  the 
court  of  France,  entreating  her,  in  the  most  solemn 
and  earnest  terms,  to  institute  a  public  inquiry 
into  the  murder,  and  to  lose  no  time  in  bringing 
its  authors  to  justice.  He  informed  her,  with  cou- 
rageous honesty,  that  in  France  the  most  unfavour- 
able opinion  was  entertained  of  her  own  conduct, 
and  that  it  was  currently  reported  that  the 
slaughter  of  her  husband  had  taken  place  with  her 
consent.  "Of  this  deed,"  he  says,  "if  I  should 
write  all  that  is  spoken  here,  and  Letter  from 
also  in  England,  of  the  miserable  the  Archbishop 
estate  of  the  realm  by  the  dis-  ofGlasSow- 
honour  of  the  nobility,  mistrust  and  treason  of 
your  whole  subjects — yea,  that  yourself  is  greatly 
and  wrongously  calumniated  to  be  the  motive 
principal  of  the  whole,  and  all  done  by  your  com- 
mand, I  can  conclude  nothing  besides  that  which 
your  majesty  writes  to  me  yourself,  that  since  it 
hath  pleased  God  to  preserve  you  to  take  a  vigorous 
vengeance  thereof,  that  rather  than  it  be  not  actu- 
ally taken,  it  appears  to  me  better,  in  this  world, 
that  you  had  lost  life  and  all.  *  *  *  Here  it  is 
needful  that  you  show  forth  now,  rather  than  ever 
before,  the  great  virtue,  magnanimity,  and  con- 
stancy, which  God  has  granted  you;  by  whose  grace 
I  hope  you  shall  overcome  this  most  heavy  envy 
and  displeasure  of  the  committing  thereof,  and 
preserve  that  reputation  in  all  godliness  which  you 
have  acquired  long  since;  which  can  appear  no 
ways  more  clearly  than  that  you  do  such  justice  as 
the  whole  world  may  declare  your  innocence,  and 
give  testimony  for  ever  of  their  treason  that  have 

*  A  post  in  the  public  market  where  goods  were  weighed. 
f  Tvtler,  vol.  vii.  p.  91. 

X  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Drury  to  Cecil,  28th 
Feb.,  1567 ;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  90.    See  Appendix  C. 
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committed,  without  fear  of  God  or  man,  so  cruel 
and  ungodly  a  murder."  * 

On  the  same  day,  Mary  received  a  letter  of  con- 
dolence and  advice  from  Elizabeth,  in  which  she 
vehemently  entreated  her  to  take  immediate  steps 
to  vindicate  her  reputation.  "  Madam,"  she  wrote, 
Letter  from  "  mv  ears  nave  Deen  so  astonished, 
Elizabeth.  and  my  mind  so  grieved,  and  my 
heart  so  terrified,  at  hearing  the  horrible  sound  of 
the  abominable  murder  of  your  late  husband  and 
my  deceased  cousin,  that  I  have  even  now  no  spirit 
to  write  about  it ;  and  although  my  natural  feel- 
ings constrain  me  greatly  to  deplore  his  death,  as 
he  was  so  near  a  relation  to  me,  nevertheless, 
boldly  to  tell  you  what  I  think,  I  cannot  conceal 
from  myself  that  I  am  more  full  of  grief  on  your  j 
account  than  on  his.  O  madam !  I  should  not  per- 
form the  part  of  a  faithful  cousin,  or  an  affectionate 
friend,  if  I  studied  rather  to  please  your  ears  than 
to  endeavour  to  preserve  your  honour ;  therefore, 
I  will  not  conceal  from  you  what  most  persons 
say  about  the  matter,  namely,  that  you  will  look 
through  your  fingers  at  taking  vengeance  for  this 
deed,  and  have  no  intention  to  touch  those  who 
have  done  you  this  kindness, — as  if  the  act  would 
not  have  been  perpetrated  unless  the  murderers 
had  received  assurance  of  their  impunity.  Think 
of  me,  I  beg  you,  who  would  not  entertain  such 
a  thought  in  my  heart  for  all  the  gold  in  the 
world."  She  then  went  on  to  urge  her,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  not  to  leave  so  great  a  crime  un- 
punished. "  I  exhort  you,"  she  adds,  "  I  advise 
and  beseech  you  to  take  this  thing  so  much  to 
heart,  as  not  to  fear  to  bring  to  judgment  the 
nearest  relation  you  have,  and  to  let  no  persuasion 
hinder  you  from  manifesting  to  the  world  that  you 
are  a  noble  princess,  and  also  a  loyal  wife."  f 

A  month  had  now  elapsed  since  the  assassination 
of  the  king,  and  yet  Mary  had  taken  no  steps  to 
punish  the  perpetrators  of  the  crime,  or  to  vindicate 
herself  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Instead  of  order- 
ing the  arrest  of  the  principal  criminal  and  his 
associates,  her  infatuated  predilection  for  that  atro- 
cious villain  became  every  day  more  apparent. 
She  loaded  him  with  new  favours,  and,  in  addition 
to  the  Superiority  of  Leith,  the  Castle  of  Blackness 
and  the  Inch,  she  conferred  upon  him  the  command 
of  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously held  by  the  Earl  of  Mar,  governor  of  the 
prince  royal.  Now,  however,  the  honest  and  ener- 
getic remonstrances  of  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow, 
the  blunt  and  vehement  accusations  of  Elizabeth, 
the  bitter  reproaches  of  the  Queen-mother  of 
France  and  the  cardinal  her  uncle,  the  loud  cla- 
mours of  the  people  for  inquiry  into  the  murder, 
the  solemn  exhortations  of  the  preachers,  that  all 
men  should  betake  themselves  to  prayer  and 
repentance,  and  their  appeals  to  God  that  he 
would  be  pleased  "to  reveal  and  revenge,"  con- 
vinced the  queen  that  something  must  be  done 
to  avert  universal  odium,  and  she  at  last  gave  orders 

*  Keith,  Preface,  p.  9. 

t  Labanoff,  vol.  vii.  pp.  102-103. 


that  Bothwell  should  be  brought  to  a  public  trial. 
The  manner,  however,  in  which  this  tardy  exhibi- 
tion of  justice  was  conducted,  rendered  it  evident 
from  the  first  that  the  trial  was  _  . 
intended  to  be  nothing  else  than  Bothwe11'8  trial- 
a  mockery.  Mary  now  became  as  anxious  to  hasten, 
as  she  had  previously  been  to  prevent  the  im- 
peachment of  her  favourite.  A  fortnight  only  was 
given  to  the  Earl  of  Lennox  to  collect  evidence ; 
and  he  received  orders  to  appear  at  Edinburgh  on 
the  12th  of  April,  to  prefer  and  maintain  his  charges 
against  Bothwell.  It  was  in  vain  that  Lennox 
pleaded  the  necessity  of  delay,  and  urged  that  when 
the  suspected  persons  were  still  at  liberty,  powerful 
at  court,  and  about  her  majesty's  person,  it  was 
impossible  that  a  fair  and  just  trial  could  take 
place.  It  was  in  vain  too  that  Elizabeth,  at  his 
request,  wrote  to  the  Scottish  queen  in  the  strong- 
est terms,  advising  her  to  listen  to  so  just  a  request, 
and  to  allow  the  father  and  friends  of  the  deceased 
king  time  enough  to  obtain  such  evidence  as  might 
bring  the  crime  home  to  the  guilty.  She  warned 
her  that  a  refusal  would  excite  strong  suspicions 
against  her,  and  urged  her  to  give  the  world  occa- 
sion to  declare  her  guiltless  of  so  base  a  crime,  for 
otherwise  she  would  be  shunned  by  all  princes,  and 
hated  by  the  common  people ;  "  and  rather  than 
this  should  happen  to  you,"  she  adds,  "  I  would 
wish  you  an  honourable  burial  more  than  a  sullied 
life.  I  pray  the  Lord  to  inspire  you  to  do  what 
may  most  conduce  to  your  own  honour  and  the  con- 
solation of  your  friends."  * 

Unfortunately  for  her  own  reputation  and  hap- 
piness, Mary  refused  to  listen  to  the  prudent  advice 
of  Elizabeth,  and  the  just  request  of  Lennox.  The 
trial  was  allowed  to  proceed,  and  was  conducted  in 
all  respects  according  to  the  arrangements  agreed 
on  in  a  council  at  which  Bothwell  himself  was  pre- 
sent, and  gave  directions  regarding  his  own  arraign- 
ment. On  the  day  appointed  (April  12th)  the 
assize  opened  at  the  Tolbooth,  before  a  jury  con- 
sisting principally,  if  not  wholly,  of  the  favourers 
and  partizans  of  the  accused.  "  The  tribunal  was 
presided  over  by  one  of  the  fautors  of  the  murder, 
the  Earl  of  Argyle,  then  hereditary  Lord  High 

*  Kobertson,  Appendix  XIX,  vol.  i.  This  letter,  -which 
was  "written  only  four  days  previous  to  the  trial,  was  en- 
trusted for  delivery  to  the  Provost  Marshal  of  Berwick,  who 
did  not  reach  Edinburgh  till  the  morning  of  the  12th  of 
April,  the  very  day  on  which  the  trial  took  place.  On 
announcing  himself  as  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  Eliza- 
beth, he  was  rudely  treated,  reproached  as  an  English  villain 
who  had  coine  to  stay  the  assize,  and  informed  that  the 
queen  was  too  much  occupied  with  the  matters  of  the  day 
to  attend  to  other  business.  At  length,  observing  Bothwell 
and  Lethington  coming  out  of  the  palace,  the  provost  mar- 
shal delivered  Elizabeth's  letter  to  the  secretary,  who, 
accompanied  by  Bothwell,  carried  it  to  Mary.  On  their 
return,  Lethington  informed  the  English  envoy  that  the 
queen  was  asleep,  and  could  not  receive  the  letter;  but  the 
falsehood  of  this  excuse  was  immediately  shown,  for  at  this 
moment  a  servant  of  De  Croc,  the  French  ambassador,  who 
stood  beside  Elizabeth's  messenger,  looking  up,  saw  and 
pointed  out  the  queen  and  Mary  Fleming,  wife  of  the 
secretary,  standing  at  a  window  of  the  palace;  nor  did  it 
escape  their  notice  that  as  Bothwell  rode  past,  Mary  gave 
him  a  friendly  greeting  for  a  farewell.  (Tytler,  vol.  vii. 
pp.  97-8.)    See  Appendix  D. 
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Justice,  and  guarded  by  two  hundred  hackbutters ; 
while  four  thousand  of  Bothwell's  armed  adherents 
mustered  in  the  streets  and  squares  of  Edinburgh. 
The  law  officers  of  the  crown  were  either  bribed 
or  intimidated  into  silence:  no  witnesses  were 
summoned.  The  accuser,  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  who 
was  on  his  road  to  the  city,  surrounded  by  a  large 
force  of  his  friends,  received  orders  not  to  enter 
Edinburgh  with  more  than  six  in  his  company, 
and  he  therefore  declined  to  come  forward  in  person. 
The  accused,  the  Earl  of  Both  well,  presented  himself 
before  the  court  of  justice  with  a  confident  and  care- 
less air.  Mounted  on  the  late  king's  favourite 
horse,  and  surrounded  by  guards,  he  was  escorted 
to  the  Tolbooth  with  base  obsequiousness  by  a  large 
number  of  gentlemen.  As  he  passed  before  the 
queen,  who  was  standing  with  Lady  Lethington  at 
one  of  the  windows  of  Holyrood  Palace,  he  turned 
towards  her,  and  she  gave  him  a  friendly  greeting 
for  a  farewell.  She  expressed  her  sympathy  with 
his  position  even  more  publicly  by  sending  him, 
rather  from  impatience  than  anxiety,  a  token  and 
a  message  whilst  he  was  before  his  judges. 

"  It  was  quite  impossible  for  her  to  feel  any  un- 
easiness about  the  result  of  this  judicial  farce. 
The  session  of  the  Court  of  Justiciary  was  neither 
long  nor  uncertain.  After  the  indictment,  which 
inculpated  Bothwell,  but  brought  no  distinct  charge 
against  him,  had  been  read,*  the  Earl  of  Lennox 
was  called  upon  to  make  good  his  accusation. 
Upon  this  a  gentleman  named  Robert  Cunningham 
stood  forward,  explained  the  reasons  which  had 
prevented  the  earl  his  master  from  appearing  iw 
person,  and  declared  that  he  was  sent  by  him  to 
reiterate  the  charge  of  murder  against  the  Earl  of 
Bothwell,  but  to  request  delay  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  necessary  evidence.  On  this  being 
refused,  Cunningham  protested  against  the  validity 
of  any  sentence  that  should  acquit  "  persons  noto- 
riously known  to  be,"  as  he  said,  "  the  murderers 
of  the  king,  as  my  lord  my  master  alleges."  The 
crown  lawyers  were  silent,  to  the  great  disappro- 
bation of  the  people ;  and  Bothwell, 
having  pleaded  not  guilty,  a  una- 
nimous verdict  of  acquittal  was  pronounced,  in  the 
absence  of  all  evidence.  He  then  had  the  audacity 
to  challenge  his  accusers  by  a  public  cartel,  and 
offered  to  maintain  his  innocence  by  arms  against 
any  gentleman  who  should  still  brand  him  with 
the  murder."  f 

This  scandalous  and  premeditated  acquittal  could 
give  satisfaction  to  no  one  ;  and  instead  of  justify- 
ing the  queen  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  it  served 
only  to  increase  the  public  suspicions  and  dissatis- 
faction. Even  the  lowest  classes  gave  expression 
to  their  feelings  in  the  streets  and  in  the  queen's 
presence ;  and  the  market-women,  as  she  passed 
along,  would  cry  out,  "  God  preserve  your  grace  if 
you  are  sackless  [innocent]  of  the  king's  deatu." 

*  The  murder  was  alleged  to  have  been  committed  on 
th^  10th,  instead  of  the  9th  of  the  month — a  flaw  in  the 
indictment  too  manifest  to  be  accidental. 

f  iiignet's  Hietory,  vol.  i.  p.  285. 


His  acquittal. 


Mary,  however,  pressed  recklessly  onward  in  the 
course  on  which  she  had  entered.  She  added  new 
favours  to  those  which  she  had  so  recently  lav:shed 
on  Bothwell,  bestowed  upon  him  the  lordship  and 
Castle  of  Dunbar,  and  extended  his  powers  as  High 
Admiral.  So  completely  had  she  resigned  herself 
to  the  influence  of  one  strong,  engrossing  passion, 
and  so  strange  seemed  her  infatuation,  that  it  was 
currently  reported  that  Bothwell  had  bewitched 
her  by  means  of  the  sorceries  of  his  old  paramour, 
the  Lady  Buccleuch.*  None  of  the  nobility  seemed 
to  have  either  the  inclination  or  the  ability  to  resist 
his  power.  Moray,  who  alone  could  have  opposed 
him  with  any  hope  of  success,  had  left  the  capital 
on  the  day  preceding  the  king's  murder ;  and  shortly 
before  Bothwell's  trial,  with  the  permission  of  the 
queen,  had  retired  to  France.  Lennox  took  refuge 
in  England  ;  while  Morton, f  Argyle,  Huntley,  and 
Lethington,  professed  to  be  among  Bothwell's 
firmest  adherents. 

Immediately  after  the  trial  parliament  assem- 
bled, and  Bothwell  was  selected  to  bear  the  royal 
sceptre  before  the  queen  at  its  opening.  \  The 
sentence  of  the  jury  acquitting  the  favourite  was 
ratified,  the  placards  which  had  been  posted  up  in 
the  capital  were  condemned,  and  a  rigid  inquiry 
instituted  against  their  authors;  all  the  royal 
grants  to  Bothwell  were  approved  Continued 
of,  with  a  eulogium  on  his  past  favour  of 
services,  dangers,  and  losses  ;  five  Bothwell, 
of  the  jurors  who  had  acquitted  him  received 
the  confirmation  of  their  respective  grants  from 
the  crown ;  and  Huntley,  who  was  an  accomplice 
in  the  murder,  and. now  gave  his  consent  to  the 
divorce  of  his  sister  from  Bothwell,  obtained  the 
restoration  of  his  estates,  which  had  been  under 
confiscation  for  several  years. 

Public  rumour  now  began  to  anticipate  the  crisis 
which  was  rapidly  approaching.    "  The  bruit  began 

to  rise,"   says   Sir  James    Melvil,  ■„  , 

,.  A,     .  '         J  , ,  '   Reports  regard- 

"  that  the  queen  would  marry  the  ing  the  mar- 
Earl  of  Bothwell;  whereat  every  riageofMary 
good  subject  that  loved  the  queen's  and  ^othwel1 
honour  and  the  prince's  safety  had  sore  hearts,  and 
thought  her  majesty  would  be  dishonoured,  and 
the  prince  in  danger  to  be  cut  off  by  him  that  had 
slain  his  father."  §  Few,  however,  of  Mary's  ser- 
vants had  the  honesty  to  dissuade  her  from  this 
step,  and  the  courage  to  brave  the  power  and 
anger  of  the  detested  and  dreaded  favourite.  One 
of  her  nobles  indeed,  Lord  Hemes,  on  hearing  the 
rumour  of  the  intended  marriage,  travelled  express 
to  court,  threw  himself  at  the  queen's  feet,  and 
implored  her  not  to  compromise  her  honour,  en- 
danger the  life  of  her  son,  and  ruin  herself,  by 
marrying  the  person  who  was  universally  regarded 

*  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  note  E,  where  the  masculine 
character  of  this  lady  is  strikingly  portrayed. 

f  Some  time  before  this,  Morton,  after  a  secret  and  mid- 
night interview  v.ith  the  queen,  recovered  the  Castle  of 
Tantallon,  and  other  lands,  which  he  had  forfeited  by  his 
rebellion ;   and  in  return  for  this,  his  whole  power  and 


interest  were  assured  to  Bothwell. 
I  Keith,  vol.  ii.  p.  553. 
$  Melvil' s  Memoirs,  p.  175. 
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as  the  murderer  of  her  husband.  Mary  appeared 
surprised,  declared  that  she  did  not  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  rumour,  and  that  "  there  was 
no  such  thing  in  her  mind," — a  statement  to  which 
it  is  impossible  to  give  credit.  Hemes  was  so 
well  aware  of  the  danger  which  he  incurred  by 
giving  her  this  judicious  but  useless  advice,  that 
he  immediately  quitted  the  capital,  and  hastened 
home  by  relays  of  horses  which  he  had  stationed 
along  the  road,  in  order  to  escape  Bothwell's  pur- 
suit and  revenge.*  The  same  warning  and  advice 
were  given  by  Sir  James  Melvil,  one  of  Mary's 
most  faithful  servants,  but  with  no  better  result. 
He  showed  her  a  letter  from  a  person  named 
Thomas  Bishop,  one  of  her  partizans  in  England, 
declaring  that  if  the  queen  married  Bothwell, 
"  the  murderer  of  the  king,  the  husband  of  another 
woman,  she  would  tyne  [lose]  the  favour  of  God, 
her  own  reputation,  and  the  kingdoms  of  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland."  The  queen  received  his 
interference  very  ill,  affirmed  that  the  letter  was 
a  device  of  the  secretary  to  ruin  Bothwell,  and 
immediately  informed  the  earl  of  the  advice 
which  she  had  received.  The  wary  Lethington 
pointed  out  to  Melvil  the  danger  which  he  had 
incurred  by  his  imprudent  candour :  "  So  soon," 
said  he,  "  as  the  Earl  Bothwell  gets  word,  as  I  fear 
he  will,  he  will  not  fail  to  slay  you.  I  pray  you 
retire  with  diligence." — "  It  is  a  sore  matter," 
replied  Melvil,  "  to  see  that  good  princess  run  to 
utter  wreck,  and  nobody  to  forewarn  her." — "  You 
have  done  more  honestly  than  wisely,"  was  Leth- 
ington's  rejoinder. 

The  result  soon  showed  the  accuracy  of  his  judg- 
ment.    Bothwell,   on  learning  the  advice  which 
Melvil  had  given,  was  so  enraged,  that  he  declared 
he  would  have  his  life  ;  and  Melvil  was  obliged  to 
conceal  himself  for  several  days,  until  the  queen 
had  succeeded  in  allaying  the  anger  of  her  flagi- 
tious favourite. f 
Events  now  rapidly  hastened  the  consummation 
E    A   fth       wni°h  had  f°r  some  time  been  fore- 
nobles  for       seen'  ®n  tne  evening  of  the  19th  of 
Bothwell's  mar-  April,  the  day  on  which  the  parlia- 

™Seu££  the  ment  r0Se'  Bothwe11  invited  nearly 
all  the  nobility  who  were  then  in 
Edinburgh  to  supper,  in  a  tavern  kept  by  a  person 
of  the  name  of  Ainslie.  During  the  entertain- 
ment, the  house  was  surrounded  by  a  band  of 
armed  men ;  and  after  the  festivity  had  been  pro- 
tracted till  a  late  hour,  Bothwell  rose  and  proposed 
his  marriage  with  the  queen,  affirming  that  he  had 
obtained  her  consent,  and  even,  according  to  some 
testimonies,  producing  her  written  warrant  em- 
powering him  to  submit  the  proposal  to  her  nobility. 
He  then  requested  them  all  to  affix  their  signatures 
to  a  bond  declaring  their  conviction  of  his  inno- 
cence, binding  themselves  to  defend  him  against 
all  calumniators,  and  recommending  "  this  noble 
and  mighty  lord"  as  a  suitable  husband  for  the 
queen,  whose  continuance  in  solitary  widowhood 

*  Melvil's  Memoirs,  p.  175. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  177. 


was,  they  said,  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 
commonwealth.  They  further  bound  themselves 
to  promote  the  marriage  between  the  queen  and 
Bothwell  with  their  "votes,  counsel,  fortification, 
and  assistance,  in  word  and  deed."  "  And  in  case," 
it  was  added,  "  any  should  presume,  directly  or 
indirectly,  openly,  or  under  whatsoever  colour  or 
pretence,  to  hinder,  hold  back,  or  disturb  the  same 
marriage,  we  shall  in  that  behalf  hold  and  repute 
the  hinderers,  adversaries,  or  disturbers  thereof,  as 
our  common  enemies  or  evil  willers  *  *  *  and  in 
case  we  do  the  contrary,  never  to  have  reputation 
or  credit  in  no  time  hereafter,  but  to  be  accounted 
unworthy  and  faithless  traitors."  *  Morton,  Hunt- 
ley, and  Argyle,  the  accomplices  of  Bothwell,  were 
no  doubt  privy  to  his  schemes,  and  promoted  them 
with  the  utmost  zeal.  The  Romish  ecclesiastics, 
who  were  devoted  to  the  queen,  instantly  declared 
their  satisfaction  with  the  proposal.  In  the  confu- 
sion which  ensued,  the  Earl  of  Eglinton  made  his 
escape ;  the  rest,  partly  by  promises  and  flattery, 
partly  by  terror,  were  prevailed  on  to  give  their 
consent,  and  to  subscribe  a  paper  which,  as  it  has 
been  justly  said,  "  leaves  a  deeper  stain  than  any 
occurrence  in  that  age  on  the  honour  and  character 
of  the  nation."  Among  the  names  attached  to  this 
bond  are  those  of  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's ; 
the  Bishops  of  Aberdeen,  Dunblane,  Brechin,  and 
Ross ;  the  Earls  of  Morton,  Argyle,  Huntley,  Cas- 
silis,  Sutherland,  Errol,  Crawford,  Caithness,  Glen- 
cairn,  and  Rothes  ;  and  the  Lord's  Boyd,  Glammis, 
Ruthven,  Home,  Herries,t  Fleming,  Seton,  and 
Sinclair.  "  Among  the  subscribers,"  says  Robert- 
son, "  we  find  some  who  were  the  queen's  chief 
confidants ;  others  who  were  strangers  to  her  coun- 
cils, and  obnoxious  to  her  displeasure ;  some  who 
faithfully  adhered  to  her  through  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  her  fortune,  and  others  who  became  the 
principal  authors  of  her  sufferings ;  some  passion- 
!  ately  attached  to  the  Romish  superstitions,  and 
others  zealous  advocates  for  the  Protestant  ifaith. 
No  common  interest  can  be  supposed  to  have  united 
men  of  such  opposite  interests  and  parties  in  recom- 
mending to  their  sovereign  a  step  so  injurious  to 
her  honour,  and  so  fatal  to  her  peace.  This  strange 
coalition  was  the  effect  of  much  artifice,  and  must 
be  considered  as  the  boldest  and  most  masterly 
stroke  of  Bothwell's  address."  X 

Two  days  after  the  bond  was  signed,  Mary  left 
Edinburgh  to  visit  the  prince,  her  son,  who  was 
then  in  the  keeping  of  the  Earl  of  Mar.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  previous  to  her  departure 
it  was  arranged  between  her  and  Bothwell,  that  on 
her  return  he  should  carry  her  off  by  force,  and 
thus  make  himself  master  of  her  person  apparently 
against  her  will.  A  remarkable  ano-  Anonymous 
nymous  communication,  addressed  letter  to  Cecil, 
at  this  juncture  probably  to  Cecil,  shows  that 
Mary  was  Bothwell's  accomplice  in  her  pretended 

*  Keith,  vol.  ii.  pp.  563—565. 

t  This  nobleman,  who  so  strenuously  advised  the  queen 
against  tbis  fatal  marriage,  was  gained  over,  by  an  extensive 
grant,  to  promote  Bothwell's  views. 

X  ltobeitson,  vol.  i.  p.  354. 
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abduction,  and  that  their  secret  plans  had  been 
betrayed  by  some  of  their  confidential  agents. 
"  This  is  to  advertise  you,"  says  the  informant,  "  that 
the  Earl  of  Bothwell's  wife  is  going  to  part  with 
her  husband,  and  a  great  part  of  our  lords  have 
subscribed  to  the  marriage  between  the  queen  and 
him.  The  queen  rode  to  Stirling  this  last  Monday, 
and  returns  on  Thursday.  I  doubt  not  but  you  have 
heard  how  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  has  gathered  many 
of  his  friends,  and,  as  some  say,  to  ride  in  Liddes- 
dale ;  but  I  believe  it  is  not,  for  he  is  minded  to 
meet  the  queen  this  day,  called  Thursday,  and  to 
take  her  by  the  way,  and  bring  her  to  Dunbar. 
Judge  you  gif  it  be  with  her  will  or  no  ;  but  you 
will  hear  at  more  length  on  Friday  or  Saturday,  if 
you  will  find  it  good  that  I  continue  in  writing  as 
occasion  serves.  I  wald  ye  reif  this  *  after  the 
reading.  This  bearer  knows  nothing  of  this  matter. 
There  is  no  other  thing  presently  to  write  of ;  but 
after  all  you  will  please  receive  my  hearty  com- 
mendations by  him  that  is  yours,  that  took  you  by 
the  hand.  At  midnight."  f 
Among  the  letters  to  Bothwell,  said  to  have  been 
found  in  the  silver  casket,  there 

to^othweU™     are  Several  bearinS  t0  have  been 
written  during  Mary's  absence  at 

Stirling,  which  show  the  state  of  her  feelings  at 
this  period.  She  thus  expresses  her  suspicions  of 
Huntley,  who,  it  would  appear,  had  been  let  into 
the  secret,  and  endeavoured  to  dissuade  her  from 
carrying  out  the  plan.  "He  preached  unto  me 
that  it  was  a  foolish  enterprise,  and  that  with  mine 
honour  I  could  never  marry  you,  seeing  that  being 
married  you  did  carry  me  away ;  and  that  his  folks 
would  not  suffer  it;  and  that  the  lords  would 
unsay  themselves,  and  would  deny  that  they  had 
said.  I  told  him  that  seeing  I  was  come  so  far, 
if  you  did  not  withdraw  yourself  of  yourself,  that 
no  persuasion,  nor  death  itself,  should  make  me  fail 
of  my  promise."  In  a  subsequent  letter,  she  ex- 
plains the  part  which  she  was  to  act  in  the  abduction. 
"  As  for  the  handling  of  myself,"  she  says,  "  I 
heard  it  once  well  devised.  Methinks  that  your 
services  and  long  friendship,  having  the  goodwill 
of  the  lords,  do  well  deserve  a  pardon  if  above  the 
duty  of  a  subject  you  advance  yourself,  not  to  con- 
strain me,  but  to  assure  yourself  of  such  place  nigh 
unto  me  that  other  admonitions  or  foreign  persua- 
sions may  not  let  [hinder]  me  from  consenting  to 
that,  that  you  hope  your  service  shall  make  you  one 
day  to  attain ;  and,  to  be  short,  to  make  yourself 
sure  of  the  lords,  and  free  to  marry ;  and  that  you 
are  constrained  for  your  safety,  and  to  be  able  to 
serve  me  faithfully,  to  use  an  humble  request,  joined 
to  an  importunate  action."  It  appears  that  diffi- 
culties had  arisen  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  to 
form  her  escort.  The  Earl  of  Sutherland  and 
others  declared  with  vehement  protestations,  that 
the  queen  should  not  be  carried  off  while  under 
their  protection;   and  the  Earl  of  Huntley  was 

*  I  would  have  you  tear  this. 

f  MS.   Letter,   State    Paper    Office;    Tytler,    vol.  vii. 
pp.  107-8. 


apprehensive  that  he  would  be  accused  of  ingrati- 
tude towards  the  queen,  and  of  having  betrayed  her. 
Alluding  to  these  obstacles,  Mary  says,  "  I  have 
thought  good  to  advertise  you  of  the  fear  he  hath 
that  he  should  be  charged  and  accused  of  treason,  to 
the  end  that  without  mistrusting  him  you  may 
be  the  more  circumspect,  and  that  you  may  have 
the  more  power  ;  for  we  had  yesterday  more  than 
three  hundred  horse  of  his  and  of  Livingston's.  For 
the  honour  of  God  be  accompanied  rather  with  more 
than  less,  for  that  is  the  principal  of  my  care."  * 

The  queen  remained  three  days  at  Stirling,  but 
was  not  allowed  to  enter  the  apartments  of  the 
prince  with  more  than  two  of  her  ladies ;  for  the 
Earl  of  Mar,  from  some  suspicion  which  he  enter- 
tained, refused  to  admit  the  rest  of  her  suite.f  On 
Thursday,  the  24th,  she  left  Stir-  Bothwell's 
ling  to  return  to  Edinburgh,  as  abduction  of  the 
Cecil's    correspondent    had     pre-  queen, 

dieted.  In  the  meantime,  Bothwell,  in  accordance 
with  Mary's  urgent  recommendation,  had  assem- 
bled a  powerful  body  of  his  retainers,  and  met  her 
at  Almond  Bridge,  near  Cramond,  about  six  miles 
from  Edinburgh,  accompanied  by  eight  hundred 
horsemen.  Suddenly  surrounding  her  attendants, 
he  took  her  horse  by  the  bridle,  and  conducted  her 
to  his  Castle  of  Dunbar,  which  he  had  prepared  for 
her  reception.  Lethington,  Huntley,  and  Dunbar, 
who  were  in  the  royal  train,  were  carried  off  along 
with  the  queen ;  and  when  Melvil  remonstrated 
against  this  lawless  proceeding,  he  was  informed 
by  Captain  Blacater,  one  of  Bothwell's  confidential 
servants,  that  all  had  been  done  with  the  queen's 
own  consent.  It  is  certain  that  she  expressed  neither 
surprise,  nor  terror,  nor  indignation,  at  the  outrage 
committed  on  her  person,  and  the  insult  offered  to 
her  authority .| 

While  these  deplorable  events  were  proceeding, 
a  number  of  the  nobles,  including  the  Earls  of 
Morton,  Argyle,  Atholl,  and  Sir  William  Kirkaldy 
of  Grange,  were  secretly  organising  a  party  for  the 
protection  of  the  infant  prince  against  the  designs 
of  Bothwell.  Knowing  well  the  unscrupulous  cha- 
racter of  the  favourite,  they  believed  that  the  mur- 
derer of  the  father  would  not  hesitate  to  destroy 
the  son  if  he  stood  in  the  way  of  his  ambitious 

*  Laing,  vol.  ii.  p.  218 ;  Mignet,  vol.  i.  p.  294. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Drury  to  Cecil,  27th 
April,  1567. 

X  "  At  the  Bridge  of  Craumont,  the  Earl  of  Bothwell, 
being  well  accompanied,  raveshitt  the  queen,  and  so  took 
her  that  same  nignt  to  the  Castell  of  Dunbar,  not  against 
her  awen  will." — Birrell's  Diary.  "  Then  Bothwell,  think- 
ing thair  was  na  controversie  agains  him  in  Scotland,  con- 
veinit  the  number  of  aucht  hundred  horsemen  ;  and  as  the 
queen  was  cumand  from  the  Castell  of  Striveiing,  to  have 
returned  to  Edinburgh,  he  met  her  on  the  way,  and  con- 
veyit  her  per  force,  as  appeirit,  to  the  Castell  of  1) unbar,  to 
the  end  he  might  enjoy  her  as  his  lawful  spous.  *  *  *  The 
friendly  love  was  so  heighlie  contractit  betwixt  this  great 
princess  toward  her  enorme  subject,  that  there  was  na  end 
thereof  *  *  *  sa  that  she  sufferit  herself  patiently  to  be 
led  quhair  the  lover  list.  And  all  the  way  nattier  made 
obstacle,  impediment,  clamour,  nor  resistance,  as  in  sic 
accidents  used  to  be,  or  that  she  might  have  done  by  her 
princely  auctoritie,  being  accompany!  by  the  noble  Earl  of 
Huntlie,  and  Secretar  Maitland  of  Lethingtoun." — Distorts 
of  James  the  Sext. 


a.d.  1567.] 
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schemes.  "The  marriage  of  the  queen  to  Both- 
well,"  wrote  Drury  to  Cecil,  "  and  the  death  of  the 
prince,  is  presently  looked  for."  The  leaders  of 
this  new  confederacy  against  Bothwell  were  well 
aware  of  the  power  of  their  opponent,  and  the 
danger  which  they  would  incur  from  a  premature 
disclosure  of  their  plans ;  they  cautiously  resolved, 
therefore,  while  organising  their  strength,  to  con- 
sult Elizabeth  before  taking  any  open  step.  On 
the  20th  of  April,  the  day  after  Ainslie's  supper, 
Grange's  letters  Kirkaldy  of  Grange  addressed    a 

against  the      letter  to  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  in- 
queen.  forming  him  of  the  degrading  sub- 

jection of  the  nobles,  and  of  the  infatuation  of 
Mary,  who  was  no  longer  mistress  of  her  own 
actions ;  but  assuring  the  earl,  that  if  Elizabeth 
would  assist  him  and  his  friends,  the  murder  of 
Darnley  would  be  speedily  avenged.  Kirkaldy 
pointedly  drew  Bedford's  attention  to  the  dangerous 
situation  of  the  infant  prince,  and  predicted  Mary's 
speedy  marriage  to  Bothwell,  of  whom,  he  said,  she 
had  become  so  "  shamefully  enamoured,"  that  she 
had  been  heard  to  say  "  she  cared  not  to  lose  France, 
England,  and  her  own  country  for  him  ;  and  shall 
go  with  him  to  the  world's  end  in  a  white  petticoat 
before  she  leave  him."  He  concluded  his  letter  in 
these  words  : — "  Whatever  is  unhonest  reigns  pre- 
sently in  our  court.  God  deliver  them  from  their 
evil."  *  Again,  on  the  26th  of  April,  two  days  after 
the  queen's  abduction,  Kirkaldy  addressed  the  fol- 
lowing indignant  letter  to  Bedford  : — 

"  This  queen  will  never  cease  until  such  time  as 
she  have  wrecked  all  the  honest  men  of  this  realm. 
She  was  minded  to  cause  Bothwell  ravish  f  her,  to 
the  end  that  she  may  the  sooner  end  the  marriage, 
whilk  she  promised  before  she  caused  Bothwell 
murder  her  husband.  There  is  many  that  would 
revenge  the  murder,  but  they  fear  your  mistress. 
I  am  so  suited  to  for  to  enterprise  the  revenge  that 
I  must  either  take  it  upon  hand,  or  else  I  maun 
leave  the  country,  the  whilk  I  am  determined  to 
do,  if  I  can  obtain  license  ;  but  Bothwell  is  minded 
to  cut  me  off,  if  he  may,  ere  I  obtain  it,  and  is  re- 
turned out  of  Stirling  to  Edinburgh.  She  minds 
hereafter  to  take  the  prince  out  of  the  Earl  of  Mar's 
hands,  and  put  him  in  his  hands  that  murdered 
his  father,  as  I  writ  in  my  last.  I  pray  your  lord- 
ship let  me  know  what  your  mistress  will  do,  for 
if  we  will  seek  France,  we  may  find  favour  at  their 
hands,  but  I  would  rather  persuade  to  lean  to 
England.  This  meiklej  in  haste  from  my  house, 
the  26th  of  April."  § 

Mary  passed  some  time  under  the  roof  of  Both- 

Bothwell's       well,   and    meanwhile    the  neces- 
divorce.         sary  preliminaries  to  the  marriage 
were  hurried  forward  with  all   speed.      A    pro- 
cess for  divorce,  on  the  ground  of  consanguinity,!] 


*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Grange  to  Bedford, 
20th  April. 

t  Forcibly  to  seize— rapio.  \  Much. 

$  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office  ;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  109. 

||  Bothwell  was  the  cousin  in  the  fourth  degree  to  Lady 
June  Gordon ;  a  very  distant  relationship  on  which  to  found 


was  instituted  by  Bothwell  in  the  court  of  the 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  whose  ancient  con- 
sistorial  jurisdiction  was  suspected  to  have  been 
restored  with  this  object.  A  similar  process  was 
commenced  at  the  same  time  by  the  Countess  in 
the  Commissariat  or  Reformed  Court,  on  the  ground 
of  adultery  ;  and  with  such  indecent  haste  was  the 
suit  hurried  through  both  courts,  that  it  was  con- 
cluded in  two  days,  and  the  sentence  of  divorce 
was  pronounced  on  the  3rd  of  May*  On  that  day 
Mary  returned  from  Dunbar  to  Edinburgh.  As 
she  entered  the  city,  Bothwell  caused  his  followers 
to  cast  away  their  spears,  as  if  to  prove  that  no 
force  was  used  by  them ;  and  dismounting  with 
apparent  courtesy,  he  took  the  queen's  bridle,  and 
led  her  into  the  castle,  which  was  then  in  the 
keeping  of  his  creature,  Sir  James  Balfour,  f 

On  the  7th  of  May  Sir  Robert  Melvil,  who  had 
joined  the  confederacy  of  the  no-    Letter  of  Robert 
bles  for  the  delivery  of  the  queen         Melvil  to 
out  of  the  hands  of  Bothwell  and  °€oil 

the  revenge  of  the  king's  murder,  wrote  to  Cecil, 
informing  him  that  the  French  court  had  offered 
to  join  the  lords  against  Bothwell,  and  entreating 
him  to  consider  the  conduct  of  the  queen  as  the 
effect  of  the  evil  counsel  of  those  around  her, 
rather  than  proceeding  from  herself.  All  men,  he 
said,  were  of  opinion  that  Bothwell  would  soon 
complete  this  marriage,  and  pass  to  Stirling  to 
seize  the  prince ;  and  the  confederates  were  re- 
solved never  to  consider  their  sovereign  at  liberty 
so  long  as  she  remained  in  the  company  of  that 
traitor,  who  had  committed  so  detestable  a  murder, 
whatever  he  might  persuade  or  compel  her  to  say 
to  the  contrary.  |  Next  day  Kirkaldy  of  Grange 
wrote  on  the  subject  to  Bedford,  —and  of  Grange 
and  in  still  stronger  terms  :  "  All  to  Bedford, 
such  things,"  said  he,  "  as  were  done  before  the 
parliament  I  did  wTrite  uato  your  lordship  at  large. 
*  *  *  At  that  time  the  most  part  of  the  nobility, 
for  fear  of  their  lives,  did  grant  to  sundry  things 
both  against  their  honours  and  consciences,  who 
since  have  convened  themselves  at  Stirling,  where 
they  have  made  a  '  band'  to  defend  [each]  other  in 
all  things  that  shall  concern  the  glory  of  God  and 
common  weal  of  their  country.  The  heads  that 
presently  they  agreed  upon  is,  first,  to  seek  the 
liberty  of  the  queen,  who  is  ravished  and  detained 
by  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  who  was  the  ravisher,  and 
hath  the  strength,  munitions,  and  men  of  war  at 
his  commandment.  The  next  head  is  the  preser- 
vation and  keeping  of  the  prince.  The  third  is  to 
pursue  them  that  murdered  the  king.  For  the 
pursuit  of  these  three  heads,  they  have  promised 
to  bestow  their  lives,  lands,  and  goods.  And  to 
that  effect  their  lordships  have  desired  me  to  write 
unto  your  lordship,  to  the  end  they  might  have 

a  process  of  divorce,  even  according  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
ritual,  which  prohibits  the  marriage  of  cousins-german, 
unless  sanctioned  by  a  papal  dispensation. 

*  Keith,  vol.  ii.  p.  575 ;  Laing,  vol.  ii.  pp.  86 — 88. 
f  Historie  of  James  the  Sext. 

♦  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office  ;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  HI. 
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your  sovereign's  aid  and  support  for  suppres- 
sing of  the  cruel  murderer,  Bothwell,  who,  at  the 
queen's  last  being  in  Stirling,  suborned  certain  to 
have  poisoned  the  prince;  for  that  barbarous  tyrant 
is  not  contented  to  have  murdered  the  father,  but 
he  would  also  cut  off  the  son,  for  fear  that  he  hath 
to  be  punished  hereafter.  The  names  of  the  lords 
that  convened  in  Stirling  was  the  Earls  of  Argyle, 
Morton,  Athol,  and  Mar.  These  forenamed,  as 
said  is,  have  desired  me  to  write  unto  your  lord- 
ship, to  the  end  that  I  might  know  by  you  if  your 
sovereign  would  give  them  support  concerning 
these  three  heads  above  written.  Wherefore  I 
beseech  your  lordship,  who  I  am  assured  loveth 
the  quietness  of  these  two  realms,  to  let  me  have  a 
direct  answer,  and  that  with  haste ;  for  presently 
the  foresaid  lords  are  suited  unto  by  Monsieur  de 
Croc,  who  offereth  unto  them  in  his  master  the 
King  of  France's  name,  if  they  will  follow  his 
advice  and  counsel,  that  they  shall  have  aid  and 
support  to  suppress  the  Earl  Bothwell  and  his  fac- 
tion. *  *  *  Also  he  hath  admonished  her  [Mary] 
to  desist  from  the  Earl  Bothwell,  and  not  to  marry 
him,  for  if  she  do  he  hath  assured  her,  that  she 
shall  neither  have  friendship  nor  favour  out  of 
France,  if  she  shall  have  to  do;  *  but  his  saying  is, 
she  will  give  no  ear.  *  *  * 

"  There  is  too  joined  with  the  four  forenamed 
lords,  the  Earls  of  Glencairn,  Cassillis,  Eglinton, 
Montrose,  Caithness ;  the  Lords  Boyd,  Ochiltree, 
Ruthven,  Drummond,  Gray,  Glammis,  Innermeith, 
Lindsay,  Hume,  and  Herries,  with  all  the  whole 
"West  Merse  and  Tiviotdale,  the  most  part  of  Fife, 
Angus,  and  Mearns.  And  for  this  effect,  the  Earl 
of  Argyle  is  ridden  in  the  west,  the  Earl  of  Atholl 
to  the  north,  and  the  Earl  of  Morton  to  Fife, 
Angus,  and  Montrose.  The  Earl  of  Mar  reraaineth 
still  about  the  prince,  and  if  the  queen  will  pursue 
him,  the  whole  lords  have  promised,  upon  their 
faiths  and  honour,  to  relieve  him.  *  *  * 

"  In  this  meantime  the  queen  is  come  to  the 
Castle  of  Edinburgh,  conveyed  by  the  Earl  Both- 
well,  where  she  intendeth  to  remain  until  she 
have  levied  some  forces  of  footmen  and  horsemen, 
that  is,  she  minds  to  levy  500  footmen  and  200 
horsemen.  The  money  that  she  hath  presently  to 
do  this,  which  is  five  thousand  crowns,  came  from 
the  font  your  lordship  brought  unto  the  baptism,f 
the  rest  is  to  be  reft  and  borrowed  of  Edinburgh, 
or  the  men  of  Lothian." 

These  important  letters,  which  were  entirely  un- 
known till  they  were  brought  to  light  by  the  re- 
searches of  Mr.  Tytler,  show  clearly,  as  here  marks, 

*  If  she  shall  have  to  resist  her  enemies. 

f  This  was  the  silver  font,  or  basin  and  ewer,  which  Eli- 
zabeth had  presented  as  godmother  at  the  baptism  of  the 
prince.  It  appears  from  the  confession  of  Paris,  the  French 
valet,  that  the  queen,  after  her  marriage,  gave  it  to  Both- 
well;  and  it  was  found  by  the  confederate  lords  in  the 
possession  of  Acheson,  the  Mint-master,  to  whom  it  had 
been  sent,  not,  as  they  supposed,  to  be  coined  into  money, 
but  to  have  Bothwell' s  arms  substituted  for  those  of  the  ! 
prince.  This  silver  font  was  recently  in  the  possession  of 
the  Mar  family,  and  was  a  piece  of  costly  and  curious 
workmanship.     (Laing,  vol.  ii.  p.  316,  note.) 


that  the  formidable  coalition   against  the  queen, 
which  was  supposed  to  have  arisen      Confederacy 
after  her  marriage  with  Bothwell,    against  Both- 
was  fully  formed  nearly  a  month  be-  well> 

fore  that  event ;  that  its  ramifications  were  exten- 
sive and  deep ;  that  Sir  Robert  Melvil,  in  whom  the 
Scottish  queen  reposed  implicit  confidence,  had 
joined  the  confederacy,  in  the  hope  of  rescuing  his 
royal  mistress  from  what  he  represents  as  unwil- 
ling servitude;  that  the  plot  was  well  known  to 
Monsieur  de  Croc,  the  French  ambassador,  who, 
after  having  in  vain  remonstrated  with  Mary 
against  her  predilection  for  Bothwell,  gave  it  his 
cordial  support ;  and,  lastly,  that  it  had  been  com- 
municated to  Elizabeth,  whose  assistance  was 
earnestly  solicited.* 

Three  days  after  the  queen's  return  to  Edinburgh, 
a  message  was  sent  by  a  person  Publication  of 
named  Thomas  Hepburn  to  Craig,  the  banns  of 
the  colleague  of  Knox,  command-  marriage  be- 
ing him  to  publish  the  banns  of  queen  and 
matrimony  betwixt  the  queen  and  Bothwell. 
Bothwell ;  but  this  he  peremptorily  refused  to  do, 
on  the  ground  that  Mary  had  sent  no  written 
command,  and  stated  the  common  report  that  she 
was  held  captive  by  Bothwell.  Upon  this  the 
Justice-Clerk  brought  a  written  mandate  from  the 
queen,  enjoining  the  publication  of  the  banns,  and 
contradicting  the  report  of  her  captivity.  Craig 
however  still  had  scruples,  and  insisted  upon  see- 
ing the  queen  and  Bothwell  before  giving  intima- 
tion of  the  marriage.  He  was  admitted  to  a 
meeting  of  the  Privy  Council,  where  Bothwell 
presided,  and  with  honest  boldness  laid  to  his  charge 
the  dreadful  crimes  of  which  he  was  accused — rape, 
adultery,  and  murder,  the  suspicion  of  collision 
between  him  and  his  wife,  the  hasty  divorce,  and 
proclamation  of  the  banns.  No  satisfactory  answer 
was  returned,  but  the  faithful  and  undaunted 
minister,  having  thus  exonerated  his  conscience,  did 
not  deem  himself  justified  in  longer  refusing  to 
obey  the  injunctions  which  he  had  received.  He 
therefore  proclaimed  the  banns  from  the  pulpit; 
but  after  relating  in  the  presence  of  the  congrega- 
tion the  steps  which  he  had  already  taken,  and  the 
obstinate  determination  of  the  parties  to  proceed, 
he  added  these  appalling  words  : — M  I  take  heaven 
and  earth  to  witness  that  I  abhor  and  detest  this 
marriage  as  odious  and  scandalous  to  the  world ; 
and  I  desire  the  faithful  to  pray  earnestly  that  God 
would  turn  it  to  the  comfort  of  this  realm."  f 

This  solemn  warning,  however,  produced  no  effect 
upon  the  infatuated  queen ;  and  on  the  12th  of 
May  she  came  in  person  to  the  Court  of  Session, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  chancellor,  the  judges, 
and  the  nobility,  whom  she  had  summoned  for  the 
occasion,  she  declared  that  she  was  now  at  full 
liberty  ;  and  that,  though  the  conduct  of  Bothwell 
in  seizing  her  person  had  at  first  excited  her  indig- 
nation, yet,  in  consideration  of  his  past  services 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office;  Tytler,  vol.  vii. 
pp.  109—114. 

f  Anderson,  vol.  iv.  p.  280. 
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and  his  subsequent  good  conduct,  she  had  pardoned 
his  offence,  and  resolved  to  advance  him  to  higher 
honours.  She  at  the  same  time  affixed  her  signa- 
ture to  a  deed  promising  that  she  would  not  at  any 
future  time  impute  to  the  nobles  as  a  crime  the 
consent  they  had  given  at  Ainslie's  supper  to  the 
bond  for  her  marriage.  On  the  same  day,  Mary 
granted  a  formal  pardon  to  Bothwell,  before  all  the 
Lords  of  Session  and  others,  for  his  late  conduct  in 
taking  her  to,  and  detaining  her  in,  Dunbar,  "  con- 
trary to  her  majesty's  will  and  mind."  *  She  also 
created  him  Duke  of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  and 
placed  the  coronet  on  his  head  with  her  own  hands. 
Next  day  she  signed  her  contract  of  marriage  with 
"  this  noble  and  mighty  lord,"  in  order  that  she 
might  put  an  end  to  her  solitary  widowhood,  and 
increase  the  number  of  her  descendants.f  And 
Mary's  finally,  on  the  loth  of  May,  at  four 

marriage  to  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  mar- 
Uotnwell.  riage  ceremony  was  celebrated  in 
the  great  hall  of  Holyrood  Palace,  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Protestant  religion,  by  Adam  Bothwell, 
Bishop  of  Orkney,  one  of  the  few  prelates  who  had 
abjured  Romanism  and  joined  the  Reformers.;};  On 
the  same  day  the  ceremony  was  performed  in  pri- 
vate, according  to  the  Roman  Catholic  ritual.  In 
the  sermon  which  the  bishop  preached  on  the  occa- 
sion, he  enlarged  upon  Bothwell's  professed  peni- 
tence for  his  former  evil  life,  and  his  resolution  to 
amend  and  conform  to  the  discipline  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church.§  Only  five  of  the  leading  nobility 
were  present,  together  with  Craig,  the  minister  of 
Edinburgh.  The  event  was  not  accompanied  by 
the  pageants  and  rejoicings  usual  on  such  occasions, 
and  the  people  beheld  it  either  with  grief  or  in 
stern  and  gloomy  silence.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing, a  paper  was  found  fixed  to  the  palace  gates 
with  this  ominous  verse,  prognosticating  what  was 
destined  too  soon  to  be  realised — 

"  Mense  malas  Maio  nubere  vulgus  ait."  |j 

*  This  fact  discloses  an  object  which  Bothwell  had  in  view 
in  the  seizure  of  the  queen's  person — viz.  that  under  the 
pretext  of  having  detained  her  person,  he  should  receive  a 
pardon  for  treason  and  all  other  crimes  whatsoever,  in 
whh^h  the  murder  of  the  king  was  virtually  included.  By 
the  law  of  Scotland,  the  most  heinous  crimes  must  be 
mentioned  by  name  in  a  pardon,  and  then  all  lesser 
offences  are  deemed  to  be  included  in  the  general  clause, 
"  and  all  other  crimes  whatsoever."  To  seize  the  person 
of  the  sovereign  is  high  treason,  and  Bothwell  hoped  that  a 
pardon  for  this  crime  would  extend  to  every  other  crime  of 
which   he  had  been  accused.     (See  Laing,  vol.  i.  p.  91 ; 


Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  357.) 
■f  Anderson,  vol.  ii.  p.  276. 


It  is  affirmed  that  on  the  5th 


of  April,  seven  days  before  Bothwell's  trial,  a  marriage 
contract  was  signed  between  the  queen  and  him  at  Seton 
House ;  and  this  contract,  which  is  alleged  to  have  been 
found  in  the  silver  casket,  with  Mary's  secret  letters  and 
sonnets  to  Bothwell,  was  produced  by  Moray  during  the 
investigation  of  the  charges  against  the  queen. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office  ;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  118. 

§  The  bishop  was  afterwards  suspended  by  the  General 
Assembly,  '•  because  he  had  solemnised  the  marriage  of  the 
queen  and  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  which  was  altogether 
wicked  and  contrair  to  God's  laws  and  the  statutes  of  the 
Kirk." — Booke  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  Parti.,  pp.  112,  114. 

||  Ovid.  Fast.,  lib.  v.  1.  490;  Keith,  vol.  ii.  p.  586.  A 
rooted  prejudice  long  existed  in  Scotland,  among  all  ranks, 
against  marrying  in  the  month  of  May;  and  among  the 
lower  classes  few  marriages  are  still  celebrated  during  that 
month. 

VOL.  II. 


This  miserable  marriage,  to  which  may  unques- 
tionably be  traced  the  greater  part,  if  not  the 
whole,  of  the  subsequent  misfortunes  of  Queen 
Mary,  was  now  consummated.  Everything  had 
been  done  by  her  most  faithful  adherents  and 
friends  to  divert  her  from  this  fatal  step.  It  was 
then  felt — and  we  may  add  that  the  impression  is 
still  forced  upon  the  mind — that  this  marriage 
with  a  man  of  reputation  so  infamous,  and  so  im- 
mediately concerned  in  the  murder  of  the  late  king, 
was  a  circumstance  which  induced  the  very  gravest 
suspicion  that  Mary  herself  had  been  cognizant  of 
the  foul  plot  which  ended  in  the  assassination  of 
her  husband.  Such  convictions,  so  strongly  enter- 
tained by  her  best  friends,  urged  them  in  the 
boldest  manner  to  remonstrate  with  her  as  to  the 
glaring  impropriety  and  danger  of  the  step  which 
she  meditated.  These  remonstrances,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  disregarded,  and  the  irretrievable  step 
taken  which  proved  so  fatal  to  her  interests. 
This  step  has  sometimes  been  excused  by  the 
lame  defence  that  her  reputation  having  suffered 
from  her  residence  for  several  days  under  the 
roof  of  a  man  "so  audacious  and  uncontrollable 
as  Bothwell,"  she  was  placed  in  a  position  which 
rendered  her  marriage  with  him  an  act  of  ne- 
cessity rather  than  choice.  Others  have  held  that 
the  very  fact  of  her  person  having  been  seized, 
and  her  freedom  of  action  interfered  with,  ex- 
plains the  otherwise  revolting  circumstance  of  her 
having  consented  to  this  union.  This  explanation, 
however,  is  entitled  to  no  weight;  for  Mary  ap- 
peared publicly  in  the  Court  of  Session,  and  in 
presence  of  the  chancellor,  judges,  and  a  number 
of  the  nobility,  solemnly  declared  that  she  was 
now  in  the  enjoyment  of  her  full  liberty,  and 
consequently  that  her  consent  was  not  extracted 
by  force.  No  explanation,  indeed,  can  ever  be 
given  which  can  exculpate  Mary  with  respect  to 
this  infamous  marriage ;  and,  unfortunately,  it  must 
always  be  regarded  as  a  strong  presumptive  proof 
of  her  participation  in  Bothwell's  gurlt  as  the 
murderer  of  her  husband.* 

Mary's  first  care  after  her  marriage  was  to 
address  the  court  of  France,  and  offer  what  expla- 
nations were  possible  with  regard  to  a  proceeding 
which  was  certain  to  be  viewed  by  Mary's 

her  friends  with  the  strongest  dis-  apology  for 
approbation.  The  apology  which  her  ul™Se- 
she  framed,  and  the  accompanying  instructions  to 
her  ambassador,  were  drawn  up  with  great  dex- 
terity and  art.  After  recapitulating  at  length,  and 
in  the  most  eulogistic  terms,  all  Bothwell's  services, 
both  to  her  mother  and  herself,  and  enlarging 
upon  his  influence  in  Scotland,  his  favour  with 
the  nobility,  and  their  anxiety  that  he  should 
become  king,  she  proceeds  to  gloss   over   in   the 

*  The  acute  David  Hume,  being  told  of  a  new  work 
which  had  appeared,  in  which  the  author  made  a  well- 
argued  defence  of  Queen  Mary — M  Has  he  shown,"  said  the 
historian,  "that  the  queen  did  not  marry  Bothwell?" 
Of  course  he  was  answered  in  the  negative.  "Then," 
replied  Hume,  "in  admitting  that  fact,  he  resigns  the 
whole  question." — Sir  Walter  Scott. 
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most  dextrous  manner  his  recent  conduct,  and 
to  extenuate,  if  not  to  defend,  the  abduction  of 
her  person.  "  Being  at  Dunbar,"  she  says,  "  we 
reproached  him  the  honour  he  had  to  be  so 
esteemed  of  us,  the  favour  we  had  always  shown 
him,  his  ingratitude,  with  all  other  remonstrances 
which  might  serve  to  rid  us  out  of  his  hands. 
Albeit  we  found  his  doing  rude,  yet  were  his  an- 
swer and  words  but  gentle  :  that  he  would  honour 
and  serve  us,  and  would  noways  offend  us,  asking 
pardon  of  the  boldness  he  had  taken  to  convoy 
us  to  one  of  our  own  houses,  whereunto  he  was 
driven  by  force,  as  well  as  constrained  by  love, 
the  vehemency  whereof  had  made  him  to  set  apart 
the  reverence  which  naturally,  as  our  subject,  he 
bore  to  us,  as  also  for  safety  of  his  own  life :  and 
then  began  to  make  us  a  discourse  of  his  whole  life, 
how  unfortunate  he  had  been  to  find  men  his  un- 
friends whom  he  had  never  offended ;  how  their 
malice  never  ceased  to  assault  him  on  all  occasions, 
albeit  unjustly ;  what  calumnies  they  had  spread 
of  him  touching  the  odious  violence  perpetrated  in 
the  person  of  the  king  our  late  husband ;  how  un- 
able he  was  to  save  himself  from  the  conspiracies 
of  his  enemies,  whom  he  could  not  know,  by  reason 
that  every  man  professed  himself  outwardly  to  be 
his  friend,  and  yet  he  found  such  hidden  malice 
that  he  could  not  find  himself  in  surety,  unless  he 
were  insured  of  our  favour  to  endure  without  alter- 
ation ;  and  on  no  other  assurance  of  our  favour 
could  he  rely,  unless  it  would  please  us  to  do  him 
that  honour  to  take  him  to  husband,  protesting 
always  that  he  would  seek  no  other  sovereignty, 
but,  as  formerly,  to  serve  and  obey  us  all  the  days 
of  our  life,  joining  thereto  all  the  honest  language 
that  could  be  used  in  such  a  case. 

"  When  he  saw  us  like  to  reject  all  his  suit  and 
offers,"  continues  Mary,  "in  the  end  he  showed  us 
kow  far  he  had  proceeded  with  our  whole  nobility 
and  principals  of  our  Estates,  and  what  they  had 
promised  him  under  their  handwriting.  If  we 
had  cause  then  to  be  astonished  we  leave  to  the 
judgment  of  the  king  and  queen  [of  France],  our 
uncle,  and  our  other  friends.  *  *  Many  things  we 
resolved  on  with  ourself,  but  never  could  find  an 
outgait  [deliverance] ;  and  yet  he  gave  us  little 
space  to  meditate  with  ourself,  even  pressing  us 
with  continual  and  importunate  suit.  *  *  As  by  a 
bravade  in  the  beginning  he  had  won  the  first 
point,  so  ceased  he  never  till  by  persuasions  and 
importunate  suit,  accompanied  not  the  less  with 
force,  he  has  finally  driven  us  to  end  the  work 
begun,  at  such  time  and  in  such  form  as  he  thought 
might  best  serve  his  turn  :  wherein  we  cannot  dis- 
semble that  he  has  used  us  otherwise  than  we 
would  have  wished,  or  yet  have  deserved  at  his 
hand, — having  more  respect  to  content  them  by 
whose  consent,  granted  to  him  beforehand,  he  thinks 
he  has  obtained  his  purpose,  than  regarding  our 
contentation  or  weighing  what  was  convenient 
for  us."  * 

*  Keith,  vol.  ii.  pp.  592—601 ;  Bell's  Life  of  Queen  Mary, 
chap,  xxiii. 


According  to  Buchanan,  she  also  instructed  her 
envoy  to  apologise  in  the  following  terms  for 
the  hurried  manner  in  which  the  marriage  was 
performed :  — "  After  he  had  by  these  and  many 
other  reasons  shaken  my  constancy,  and  ex- 
torted from  me,  partly  by  force  and  partly  by 
flattery,  a  promise  of  marriage,  yet  could  we  not 
by  any  argument  obtain  from  him — who  always 
feared  a  change  in  our  disposition — any  delay  in 
celebrating  our  nuptials,  not  even  till  we  should 
communicate  the  matter  to  the  King  and  Queen  of 
France,  and  the  rest  of  our  allies  ;  but,  as  by  a  bold 
act  he  had  at  first  reached  the  summit  of  his 
wishes,  he  never  ceased  from  the  most  importunate 
entreaties  till  he  forcibly  compelled  us  to  consum- 
mate what  he  had  begun,  and  that  at  the  time  and 
in  the  manner  that  seemed  to  him  most  convenient 
for  perfecting  his  design."  * 

We  have  already  seen  that  a  confederacy  had 
been  formed,  among  the  most  Confederacy  of 
powerful  of  the  nobility,  for  the  the  nobles 
purpose  of  destroying  Bothwell  and  a&ainst  ]}othwe11- 
taking  possession  of  the  government.  It  is  difficult 
to  conceive  that  in  the  circumstances  some  such 
enterprise  should  not  have  suggested  itself  to  the 
minds  of  all  honourable  and  patriotic  men.  The 
appalling  character  of  the  late  events,  taken  in 
connection  with  this  most  infamous  and  indecent 
marriage,  sufficiently  account  for  the  universal 
indignation  manifested  throughout  the  land,  and 
the  shout  of  a  people's  anger,  that  rang  loud  and 
threatening  even  in  the  ear  of  royalty.  Nor  was 
this  feeling  confined  to  Scotland  alone;  it  pervaded 
England,  circulated  through  France,  and  was  dif- 
fused through  the  continent, — Europe  cried  out 
shame  upon  Scotland  and  the  nation  which  had 
looked  upon  such  terrible  deeds,  and  the  world 
echoed  the  cry.  The  attention  of  every  neighbour- 
ing people  was  fixed  upon  the  astonishing  events 
which,  more  rapidly  and  with  more  startling  effect 
than  the  incidents  of  a  drama,  had  been  crowded 
into  the  last  three  months.  "  A  king  murdered 
with  the  utmost  cruelty  in  the  prime  of  his  days, 
and  in  his  capital  city;  the  person  suspected  of 
that  odious  crime  suffered  not  only  to  appear 
publicly  in  every  place,  but  admitted  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  queen,  distinguished  by  her  favour, 
and  entrusted  with  the  chief  direction  of  her  affairs ; 
subjected  to  a  trial  which  was  carried  on  with  the 
most  shameful  partiality,  and  acquitted  by  a  sen- 
tence which  served  only  to  confirm  the  suspicions 
of  his  guilt ;  divorced  from  his  wife  on  pretences 
frivolous  or  indecent ;  and  after  all  this,  instead  of 
meeting  with  the  ignominy  due  to  his  actions  or 
the  punishment  merited  by  his  crimes,  permitted 
openly,  and  without  opposition,  to  marry  a  queen, 
the  wife  of  the  prince  whom  he  had  assassinated, 
and  the  guardian  of  those  laws  which  he  had  so 
grossly  violated !  Such  a  quick  succession  of  inci- 
dents, so  singular  and  so  detestable,  is  not  to  be 
found  in  any  other  history.  They  left,  in  the 
opinion  of  foreigners,  a  mark  of  infamy  on  the 
*  iiuciuiuan,  vol.  ii.  p.  513. 
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character  of  the  nation.  The  Scots  were  held  in 
abhorrence  all  over  Europe;  they  durst  scarce 
appear  anywhere  in  public ;  and,  after  suffering  so 
many  atrocious  deeds  to  pass  with  impunity,  they 
were  universally  reproached  as  men  void  of  courage 
or  of  humanity,  as  equally  regardless  of  the  repu- 
tation of  their  queen  and  the  honour  of  their 
country."  * 

Such  being  the  aspect  of  the  times,  it  cannot  be 
a  matter  of  surprise  that  a  confederacy  should  be 
formed  of  high-spirited  nobles,  whose  sense  of  the 
shame  brought  upon  their  country  by  the  unprin- 
cipled Both  well  would  naturally  be  keen,  and  their 
determination  strong  to  take  summary  and  speedy 
vengeance.  But  while  such  undoubtedly  are  our 
first  impressions,  subsequent  events  compel  us  to 
modify  our  opinion.  That  there  were  men  who 
acted  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  we  have  just 
indicated,  and  were  influenced  by  considerations 
involving  the  safety  of  the  prince  and  the  honour 
of  the  nation,  is  undoubted.  Such,  for  example, 
was  Stewart,  Earl  of  Athol,  remarkable  for  a  uni- 
form and  bigotted  attachment  to  Popery,  but  whose 
indignant  patriotism  overcame  all  other  feelings, 
and  associated  him  heart  and  soul  with  the  most 
conspicuous  leaders  of  the  Reformed  religion.  But 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
nobles  who  united  themselves  in  this  league  acted 
under  the  influence  of  no  higher,  more  disinterested 
motives  than  those  of  ambition  or  resentment ;  and 
that  while  pursuing  on  many  occasions  just  and 
necessary  ends,  they  were  actuated  by  principles 
and  passions  of  a  base  and  unjustifiable  character. 
These  are  charges  which  are  made  on  no  vague 
imputation,  but  are  proved  by  well-authenticated 
facts,  and  by  the  unimpeachable  testimony  of  their 
own  subsequent  conduct.  History  allows  us  to  come 
to  no  other  conclusion  than  this,  that  these  men  were 
plotters  against  the  government  and  the  sovereign, 
and  that  her  marriage  with  Bothwell  was  only  the 
pretence  which  gave  colour  and  plausibility  to  their 
enterprise. 

There  is  one  circumstance  which  of  itself  is  no 
slight  confirmation  of  the  statements  now  ad- 
vanced. The  noblemen  who  now  confederated  toge- 
ther for  the  destruction  of  Bothwell  were,  in  not  a 
few  instances,  the  very  persons  who  had  subscribed 
the  bond  declaring  it  for  the  interests  of  the  country 
that  the  queen  should  take  him  for  her  husband ; 
so  that  it  would  seem,  that  whatever  were  the  secret 
inclinations  of  the  queen  herself,  the  above-named 
nobles  were  anxiously  desirous  to  yield  to  them, 
not  in  deference  to  their  sovereign,  but  in  further- 
ance of  their  own  schemes,  which  they  soon  per- 
ceived would  be  most  advantageously  promoted  by 
sanctioning  a  union  with  Bothwell,  and  thus  most 
effectually  directing  popular  indignation  against 
herself  and  her  profligate  husband.  "  This  mar- 
riage," says  Keith,  "  was  an  action  for  which  her 
well-wishers  were  sorry  and  grieved  at  heart,  see- 
ing that  by  it  she  mightily  increased  the  aversion 
already  instilled  into  the  people,  and  deprived  her 

*  Auderson,  vol.  i.  p.  128 ;  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  361. 


friends  of  all  just  apology  on  her  behalf ;  and  an 
action  which  her  enemies  rejoiced  to  see  accom- 
plished, since  by  it  she  laid  the  foundation,  as  it 
were,  of  her  own  ruin,  and  advanced  their  wicked 
designs  faster  than  they  themselves  could  have 
looked  for."*  There  is,  therefore,  little  doubt  that 
Mary  was  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of 
Morton  and  his  unprincipled  associates,  and  uncon- 
sciously she  was  all  too  ready  to  precipitate  her 
own  downfall.  Among  other  members  of  the  con- 
spiracy was  the  Secretary  Lethington,  who,  although 
he  had  not  avowedly  given  in  his  adherence,  be- 
came nevertheless  an  object  of  suspicion  to  Both- 
well.  This  nobleman  and  his  intimate  associate, 
Huntley,  therefore  determined  to  put  the  secretary 
to  death ;  and,  having  one  day  met  with  him  in  the 
chamber  of  the  queen  at  Dunbar,  they  attacked, 
and  would  have  slain  him,  if  her  majesty  had  nor 
boldly  thrown  herself  between  them,  and  declared 
that  if  a  hair  of  his  head  perished,  it  should  be  at 
the  peril  of  their  lives  and  lands.  Maitland,  how- 
ever, was  compelled  to  fly,  and  leaving  the  court  he 
took  refuge  with  the  Earl  of  Athol.f 

Moray  had  for  some  time  resided  in  France, 
having,  as  will  be  remembered,  obtained  permission 
from  the  queen  to  return  to  the  continent  shortly 
after  the  murder  of  the  king.  The  value  of  his 
council  and  co-operation  was  highly  estimated  by 
the  confederated  nobles  ;  and  communications  were 
made  to  him  explaining  their  plans,  and  requesting 
his  assistance.  The  court  of  France,  exasperated  by 
the  queen's  marriage,  manifested  sympathy  with  the 
views  of  men  who  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  an 
upstart,  whose  elevation  they  regarded  with  dis- 
gust and  hatred.  Much  encouragement  also  was 
naturally  to  be  expected  from  the  Protestants  of 
France,  who  identified  the  proceedings  of  the 
Reformed  lords  with  the  interests  of  religion  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  church  to  which  they  be- 
longed, and  in  whose  name,  alas !  were  often  per- 
formed many  of  the  most  questionable  actions  of 
those  troublous  times.  Nothing  however  could 
be  attempted  (in  spite  of  the  encouragement  they 
received  from  various  quarters),  before  an  answer 
was  received  from  Elizabeth  in  reply  to  the  repre- 
sentations made  to  .  her  on  the  part  of  Robert 
Melvil  and  Kirkaldy  of  Grange.  But  the  Eng- 
lish queen  was  by  no  means  dis-  xteplv  of  Eli- 
posed  to  assist  them  in  the  manner  zabeth  to 
required.  At  this  time  various  Melvil  and  Kir- 
motives  combined  to  withhold  her  kald^  of  Gran^e- 
from  adopting  decidedly  aggressive  measures 
against  her  sister  in  Scotland.  Though  avow- 
edly jealous  of  Mary,  she  was  still  more  jealous  of 
the  royal  prerogative ;  and,  for  a  time  at  least,  re- 
fused to  sanction  any  proceedings  which  had  for 
their  object  to  interfere  with,  or  to  prescribe  any 
limitations  to,  the  exercise  of  that  prerogative. 
Understanding  that  the  confederated  lords  pro- 
posed not  only  to  bring  Bothwell  to  trial,  and  to 
rescue  Mary  out  of  his  hands,  but  also  to  crown 

*  Keith,  vol.  ii.  p.  585. 

*  Melvil's  Memoirs,  p.  178. 
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the  infant  prince,  she  intimated  her  resolution 
to  give  them  no  assistance  in  such  an  enter- 
prise. They  had  made  strong  representations  to 
Elizabeth  of  the  violent  treatment  which  Mary 
had  received  from  Bothwell,  the  restraint  put 
upon  her  person,  and  the  interference  with  her 
freedom  of  action.  In  reply  they  were  informed, 
that  if  the  Queen  of  England  could  put  any  confi- 
dence in  the  letters  of  her  sister,  she  was  under  no 
restraint,  but  had  acted  all  along  with  her  own 
free  will,  and  in  the  exercise  of  her  own  judgment 
— that  she  had  in  fact  consented  to  all  that,  had 
lately  happened ;  and  that  "  to  crown  the  prince 
during  his  mother's  life  was  a  matter,  for  example's 
sake,  not  to  be  digested  by  her  or  any  other 
monarch."  Elizabeth,  however,  was  incapable  of 
acting  a  generous  or  disinterested  part  in  relation  to 
Scotland  and  Scottish  affairs.  Always  on  the  watch 
for  an  opportunity  of  self-aggrandizement ;  eagerly 
desirous  to  establish  permanently  in  Scotland  an 
influence  which  should  regulate  the  affairs  of  that 
country  according  to  English  interests  ;  and,  above 
all,  anxious  if  possible,  and  without  danger  to 
herself,  to  humble  Mary  —  her  equal  as  a  queen 
in  virtue  of  her  claim  to  the  throne  of  England, 
and  her  rival  as  a  woman — she  saw  in  the  pre- 
sent aspect  of  affairs  an  opportunity  not  to  be 
thrown  away  of  accomplishing  the  schemes  which 
lay  nearest  her  heart.  Refusing  to  sanction  the 
intention  of  the  confederates  to  crown  the  infant 
prince,  as  an  infringement  of  the  royal  preroga- 
tive, she  nevertheless  professed  her  readiness  to 
assist  them,  provided  they  complied  with  one 
very  simple  condition — viz.,  the  surrender  of  the 
young  prince  into  her  hands,  for  safe  keeping  in 
England.  Such  was  the  disinterested  character 
of  Elizabeth's  professions  of  unwillingness  to  in- 
terfere with  the  royal  prerogative  of  her  sister 
in  Scotland.  The  only  step  which  was  imme- 
diately taken  by  the  English  sovereign,  was  the 
issuing  of  orders  to  the  Earl  of  Bedford  to  hasten 
forward  to  the  Scottish  Borders,  in  order,  by  his 
nearness  to  the  scene  of  action,  to  watch  the  pro- 
gress of  events,  and  by  his  very  presence  to  hold 
out  some  encouragement  and  promise  of  support  to 
the  disaffected  nobles.  Cecil  also  was  instructed  to 
plant  his  spies  about  the  court  in  Scotland,  and  to 
exercise  such  vigilance  that  every,  even  the  most 
insignificant,  movement  of  the  queen  and  Bothwell 
should  be  instantly  reported  to  his  royal  mistress. 
Information  also  of  an  authentic  character  was  in 
this  way  conveyed  to  the  English  secretary,  of  the 
French  intrigues  conducted  by  the  ambassador, 
De  Croc,  and  of  all  the  measures  adopted  by 
the  lords  of  the  Secret  Council.  In  spite  of  the 
dangers  by  which  she  was  surrounded,  Mary 
appears  to  have  been  for  a  brief  season  unsus- 
picious of  her  perilous  position,  and  to  have  in- 
dulged in  a  fatal  and  delusive  dream  of  security. 
She  was  not,  however,  wholly  uninformed  of  the 
dissatisfaction  of  her  subjects;  the  oon tempt  in 
which  she  was  held  in  many  parts  of  the  country ; 
and  the  frequent  and  private  meetings  of  many  of 


the  nobles  whose  loyalty  she  had  reason  to  suspect, 
and  whose  affection  she  had  wholly  lost,  if  indeed 
she  had  ever  possessed  it.  But  these  rumours,  or 
rather  unquestionable  facts,  we  are  told  she  treated 
with  contempt,  observing  on  one  occasion,  "  Atholl 
is  but  feeble  ;  for  Argyle,  1  know  well  how  to  stop 
his  mouth  ;  as  for  Morton,  his  boots  are  but  new 
pulled  off,  and  still  soiled  —he  shall  be  sent  back  to 
his  old  quarters."  * 

Many  attempts  were  made  by  Mary  to  persuade 
her  people  that  the  marriage  with  Conduct  of 
Bothwell  was  in  accordance  with  Mary  after  her 
her  wishes,  and  fully  answered  her  marriage, 
expectations.  They  were  amused  with  pageants 
and  tournaments,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
times.  The  queen  herself,  though  wearing  mourn- 
ing on  the  fatal  morning  of  her  wedding,  now  cast 
off  her  "  mourning  weeds,"  decked  herself  in  gay 
and  becoming  bridal  attire,  and  frequently  rode 
abroad  with  the  duke,  her  husband,  making  a 
great  show  of  contentment  and  happiness.  Both- 
well  also  aided  her  in  keeping  up  those  fictitious 
appearances.  In  public,  he  treated  her  with  every 
respect,  refusing  to  be  covered  in  her  presence ; 
and,  on  one  occasion,  it  is  related  of  Mary  that 
playfully  resenting  this  ceremonious  treatment  on 
his  part,  she  snatched  away  his  bonnet  and  in- 
sisted on  placing  it  on  his  head.f  These  details 
are  all  the  more  striking,  and  become  indeed  dis- 
tressing, when  contrasted  with  the  real  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  It  is  certain  that  a  very  short 
time  sufficed  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  unfortunate 
queen  to  the  infatuation  of  her  conduct.  It  is  pain- 
ful indeed  to  reflect  on  her  now  unprotected,  and 
truly  miserable  condition.  Bothwell  was  a  man 
destitute  not  only  of  all  principle,  but  of  all  ho- 
nourable feeling.  He  was  coarse  in  mind,  sensual 
in  character,  brutal  in  conduct.  Greater  contrast 
could  scarcely  be  imagined  than  those  which,  in 
strong  relief,  were  presented  by  the  characters  of 
Bothwell  and  Mary.  To  all  who  were  familiar 
with  her  habits,  even  to  the  least  observant  of  the 
attendants  at  court,  it  was  but  too  evident  that  she 
was  a  changed  and  wretched  woman.     Even  now  it 

is  impossible  to  read,  without  feel- 

r  „  ,  .     ,.         ..         T  Shameful 

ings   of  burning  indignation,  the      treatment  of 

treatment     she    received    at    the     the  queen  by 
hands  of  her  shameless  husband.        Bothwell. 
On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  her  marriage 
was  celebrated,  Bothwell  appears  to  have  behaved 
towards  her  with  coldness  and  in-    Her  sufferines 
difference.      It  is  related   by  the 
French  ambassador,  De  Croc,  who  paid  her  a  visit 
on  that  occasion  at  her  own  request,  that  he  per- 
ceived a  strange  formality  between  her  and  her 
husband,  which  she  begged  him  to  excuse,  saying 
that  if  he  saw  her  sad,  it  was  because  she  did  not 
wish  to  be  happy,  as,  she  said,  she  never  could  be, 
wishing  only  for  death.     Another  painful  circum- 

*  This  alludes  to  the  recent  return  of  Morton  from  his 
banishment.  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Drurv  to 
Cecil,  20th  of  May,  15 j7. 

t  MS.  Letter,  "State  Paper  Office,  Drury  to  Cecil,  May, 
1567. 
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stance  is  also  mentioned  by  Sir  James  Melvil. 
On  one  occasion,  after  an  interview  with  Mary — 
probably  with  Bothwell  also — at  the  palace,  he 
proceeded  to  the  castle ;  there,  as  he  himself  ex- 
presses it,  "  to  deal  with  Sir  James  Balfour  not  to 
part  with  the  castle,  whereby  he  might  be  an  in- 
strument to  save  the  infant  prince,  to  save  the 
queen,  who  was  so  disdainfully  handled,  and  with 
such  reproachful  language,  that  Arthur  Erskine 
and  I,  being  present,  heard  her  ask  for  a  knife  to 
stab  herself,  or  else,  said  she,  I  shall  drown  myself.* 

We  have  seen  that  about  a  fortnight  after  her 
marriage  she  dispatched  a  messenger  to  France,  to 
explain  and  excuse  the  step  which  she  had  taken, 
and  to  conciliate  that  court  in  favour  of  herself  and 
husband.  This  was  the  Bishop  of  Dunblane,  who 
was  also  instructed  to  proceed  to  Rome  on  the  same 
mission  of  conciliation.     It  now  became  necessary 

An  envoy  dis-  that  a  similar  envoy  should  be 
patched  to  commissioned  to  the  court  of  Eng- 
England.         land  .   and    to    thig   office  wag  ap_ 

pointed  Robert  Melvil,  brother  to  Sir  James, — a 
choice  peculiarly  unfortunate,  as  this  gentleman 
was  the  secret  but  determined  enemy  of  Bothwell, 
and  one  of  the  principal  associates  in  the  confede- 
racy of  the  nobility  which  aimed  at  his  destruction. 
In  these  days  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  the 
most  trusted  messengers  to  betray  their  employers  ; 
and  even  men  of  birth  and  character  were  found 
capable  of  playing  a  treacherous  and  dishonourable 
part.  This  was  the  case  with  Melvil.  He  was  a  man 
generally  esteemed,  and  with  a  fair  reputation,  but 
he  was  nevertheless  false  to  his  royal  mistress.  It 
Treacherous  has  sometimes  been  attempted  to 
conduct  of  Ro-  excuse  his  conduct  by  the  suppo- 
bert  Melvil.       gition    that  he   accepted   the  com. 

mission  to  England,  and  at  the  same  time  acted 
as  the  agent  of  the  queen's  enemies,  the  more  ef- 
fectually to  promote  her  interests, — as  by  making 
himself  acquainted  with  their  designs,  he  should 
be  better  able  to  check  or  counteract  them.  But 
it  is  just  as  probable  that  he  made  himself  the 
envoy  of  Mary  in  order  to  betray  her,  as  that 
he  became  the  representative  of  the  confederates 
for  the  purpose  of  arresting  their  schemes  and 
confounding  their  enterprise.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  motives  by  which  he  was  actuated, 
it  is  certain  that  he  abused  the  confidence  with 
which  he  was  treated,  in  revealing  to  his  asso- 
ciates the  plans  he  was  instructed  to  promote, 
and  the  objects  proposed  by  Mary  in  the  mission 
on  which  he  was  now  dispatched.  He  was  en- 
trusted with  letters  to  Elizabeth  and  Cecil,  both 
from  Bothwell  and  the  queen ;  and,  as  he  him- 
self informs  us  in  his  declaration,  he  was  in- 
structed to  excuse  to  her  sister  of  England  the 
recent  marriage  of  his  mistress,  and  to  implore 
that  princess  not  to  expose  her  to  shame,  or  in- 
terrupt those  friendly  relations  which  still  sub- 
sisted between  the  two  countries. f  At  the  same 
time  he  was   the   bearer  of  despatches  from    the 

*  Melvil' s  Memoirs,  p.  180 
+  Melvii's  Declaration. 


confederated  lords,  the  purport  of  which  was  to 
inform  the  English  queen  that  they  charged  their 
mistress  with  the  murder  of  her  late  husband,  and 
that  therefore,  judging  she  had  forfeited  the  throne, 
they  were  determined  to  drive  her  from  it.  That 
Melvil  was  devoted  to  the  interests  of  those  whose 
cause  he  had  thus  undertaken  to  represent,  and  in 
a  manner  to  plead,  appears  from  this,  if  from 
nothing  else,  that  Morton,  one  of  the  principal 
movers  in  the  enterprise,  described  him  to  Eliza- 
beth as  their  trusty  friend,  whom  they  had  com- 
missioned to  unfold  to  her  majesty  their  as  yet 
undeveloped  schemes.*  The  letter  Letter  of  Both- 
which  Bothwell  sent  by  this  envoy  well  to  Eli- 
is  somewhat  remarkable,  both  in  zabeth. 
its  manner  and  contents;  it  is  expressed  in  "a 
bold,  almost  a  kingly  tone,"  very  unlike  that 
which  usually  pervaded  the  addresses  to  the  Eng- 
lish queen,  which  were  generally  written  in  a 
servile,  almost  abject  spirit.  Bothwell,  though  a 
bad  man  and  a  moral  coward,  was  not  without 
a  certain  natural  audacity ;  which,  though  not  cha- 
racteristic of  his  general  bearing,  w7as  ready  to 
show  itself  at  any  emergency,  and  to  carry  him  tri- 
umphantly through  the  most  difficult  and  trying 
scenes.  He  was  not  uninformed,  he  said,  of  the 
dislike  with  which  he  was  viewed  on  the  part  of 
Elizabeth ;  but  he  protested  it  was  wholly  unde- 
served, and  he  should  endeavour  by  his  actions  to 
prove  what  he  now  asserted.  He  avowed  his  wil- 
lingness to  render  to  the  Queen  of  England  what- 
ever was  due  to  her  of  honour  or  service.  He 
declared  his  resolution  to  preserve,  if  possible,  the 
relations  of  friendship  and  peace  between  the  king- 
doms, and  that  no  interruption  of  the  concord 
should  ever  be  traceable  to  him,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly. In  conclusion,  he  observed,  that  men  of 
greater  birth,  of  more  eminent  qualifications,  might 
have  been  preferred  to  the  high  station  he  now 
occupied;  but  he  boldly  affirmed  that  none  could 
have  been  selected  more  zealous  for  the  preservation 
of  her  majesty's  friendship,  of  which  she  should 
have  experience  at  any  time  it  might  be  her  plea- 
sure to  employ  him.f 

While  Melvil  was  absent  on  his  mission  to 
England,  the  confederate  nobles  prepared  to  take 
decided  measures, — being  now  indeed  committed 
to  this  course  by  the  correspondence  into  which 
they  had  entered  writh  Elizabeth.  It  was  neces- 
sary, however,  that  they  should  proceed  with  cau- 
tion. Having  themselves  signed  the  bond  not  only 
sanctioning  the  queen's  marriage  with  Bothwell, 
but  declaring  it  to  be  for  the  interests  of  Scotland, 
it  was  impossible  they  could  suddenly,  and  at  once, 
disclaim  their  own  act,  and  brave  the  indignation 
as  well  of  the  queen  as  of  the  country.  Another  cir- 
cumstance necessitating  caution  on  the  part  of  the 
disaffected  lords,  was  the  fact  that  in  denouncing 
Bothwell  as  the  murderer  of  the  late  king  they 

*  Hopetoun  MSS. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bothwell  to  Elizabeth, 
5th  of  June,  1567.  Bothwell  at  the  same  time  wrote  to 
Cecil  and  Throckmorton  by  Robert  Melvil. 
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tions  disre- 
garded. 


exposed  themselves  to  great  danger,  as  Bothwell 
could  at  once  implicate  them  by  the  production  of 
the  bond  which  contained  their  signatures  approv- 
ing of  the  deed.  Nevertheless  we  now  find  Morton, 
Argyle,  Lethington,  and  Huntley,  protesting  against 
the  marriage,  and  loudly  execrating  the  conduct 
of  the  unprincipled  Bothwell. 

The  enemies  of  Mary  had  for  some  time  indus- 
Manifesto  is-  triously  disseminated  the  most 
sued  by  Mary,  shameful  rumours  throughout  the 
country ;  and,  in  order  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  her 
people,  the  queen  issued  a  manifesto,  in  which  she 
endeavoured  to  vindicate  herself  and  her  husband 
from  the  imputations  which  had  been  cast  upon 
them,  and  which  were  calculated  to  alienate  the 
affections  and  weaken  the  allegiance  of  her 
hitherto  devoted  subjects.*  This  manifesto  how- 
ever, though  skilfully  worded,  was  of  little  service, 
and  was  unattended  by  any  good  effect. f 

About  this  period  Mary  issued  proclamations  for 
Her  prodama-  her  nobles  to  assemble  and  attend 
her  husband  on  an  expedition  to 
Liddesdale,  to  quiet  the  disturb- 
ances which  had  lately  broken  out  in  that  district. 
Most  of  the  nobility,  however,  had  left  the  court, 
and  the  remainder  paid  no  attention  to  her  com- 
mand. It  was  found  impossible  to  collect  an  army, 
so  little  regarded  was  the  queen's  authority,  and 
so  much  detested  was  the  man  she  had  chosen  for 
her  husband.  It  is  reported  of  Bothwell,  that 
there  was  only  one  company  even  of  the  hired 
mercenaries  which  he  could  trust,  and  that  was  one 
commanded  by  a  Captain  Cullen,  a  man  suspected  to 
be  deeply  implicated  in  the  murder  of  Darnley. J 

The  confederates  now  resolved  on  taking  the 
bold  and  decided  step  of  attempting  to  seize 
the  persons  of  Mary  and  Bothwell.  In  a  country 
like  Scotland,  at  a  period  too  when  every  man  was 
available  for  service  in  war,  it  was  not  difficult  at 
any  time  to  raise  a  considerable  force.  Thus  we 
find  that  when  the  rebel  lords  marched  against 
their  queen,  they  numbered  upwards  of  a  thousand 
men.  Apprised  of  their  schemes,  and  unprepared 
for  active  resistance,  Mary  had  recourse  to  flight. 
Her  natural  place  of  refuge  was  the  Castle  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  thither  she  would  gladly  have  retired, 
could  she  have  relied  on  the  loyalty  of  the  governor, 
Sir  James  Balfour.  This,  however,  had  been 
shaken  by  the  representations  of  the  confederates  ; 
and  it  was  felt  to  be  unsafe  to  entrust  the  person  of 
the  sovereign  to  his  keeping.  § 
*  Keith,  vol.  ii.  p.  612. 

f  About  this  time,  also,  it  is  probable  was  adopted  an- 
other measure  which  Mary  had  devised  for  the  security  of 
herself  and  government.  This  was  a  bond,  which  was 
drawn  up  for  the  purpose  of  binding  over  all  who  signed 
it  to  the  service  of  the  queen  and  Bothwell.  The  tenor  of 
the  bond  was,  "that  they  were  bound  to  defend  and  assist 
the  queen  and  her  husband,  the  Duke  of  Orkney,  in  all 
their  enterprises,  and  that  the  queen  and  her  husband  were 
bound  to  protect  and  maintain  them."  It  appears  that 
this  bond  had  been  projected  previous  to  the  marriage, 
and  that  the  only  noble  who  refused  to  sign  it  was  the 
Earl  of  Moray. 
X  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Drury  to  Cecil,  31st  of  May, 

§  That  the  loyalty  of  Balfour  was  shaken,  was  probably 


In  these  circumstances,  Bothwell  conducted  the 
queen  to  the  Castle  of  Borthwick,*        Attempted 
the  seat  of  the  Laird  of  Crook-     seizure  of  the 
ston,  about  ten  miles  from   Edin-    queen's  person 
,         ,  TT  ...         ....  by  the  con  fe- 

burgh.  Here,  while  sitting  at  derate  lords, 
supper,  they  were  very  nearly  sur-  7th  June,  1567. 
prised  by  Morton  and  his  force;  who,  making  an 
undiscovered  night  march,  surrounded  the  castle, 
and  almost  succeeded  in  capturing  Bothwell,  who 
escaped,  however,  by  means  of  an  unguarded 
j  postern  in  the  back  wall.  He  appears  to  have 
j  halted  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  fi  om  Borth- 
wick, and  next  day  he  wTas  joined  by  the  queen, 
who  fled  from  the  castle  in  man's  apparel,  booted 

I  owing  in  no  considerable  degree  to  the  representations 
1  made  to  him  by  Sir  James  Melvil,  of  which  an  account  is 
furnished  in  his  M  Memoirs  of  his  own  Life."  A  few  days 
subsequent  to  the  interview  of  Melvil  with  Mary  at  Holy- 
rood — already  alluded  to — Sir  James  paid  a  visit  to  the 
governor  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  of  which  the  following  is  his 
own  account:  "Now,  said  I  to  Sir  James  Balfour,  that 
there  was  no  surety  for  him  to  be  out  of  suspicion,  but  to 
keep  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  in  his  own  hands,  and  to  be 
that  good  instrument  to  save  both  queen  and  prince,  in 
assisting  the  nobility  who  were  about  to  crown  the  prince, 
and  to  pursue  the  Earl  Bothwell  for  the  king's  [Darnley's] 
murder.  And  without  he  took  part  with  them  thereuntill, 
he  would  be  held  as  airt  and  part  of  the  said  murder,  by 
reason  of  his  long  familiarity  with  Bothwell;  and  that  it 
was  a  happy  thing  for  him  that  the  said  earl  was  become 
in  suspicion  of  him, — assuring  hiin  that  1  had  intelligence 
by  one  that  was  of  the  Earl's  counsel,  to  wit,  the  Laird  of 
Whitlaw,  for  the  tyme  capten  of  the  Castell  of  Dunbar, 
that  Bothwell  was  determined  to  take  the  Castell  of  Edin- 
brough  fra  him,  and  mak  the  Laird  of  Benstoun,  Hepburn, 
capten  thereof,  and  then  to  put  the  prince  there  in  his  keep- 
ing." Balfour  promised  to  act  as  Sir  James  Melvil  advised 
him,  and  to  oppose  his  friends  and  fellow-conspirator  Both- 
well,  if  Kirkaldy  of  Grange  would  promise  to  protect  him, 
"incase  the  nobilitie  mycht  alter  upon  him ;  for  he  and  many 
of  them  had  run  contrary  courses  before,  so  that  he  durst 
not  credit  them.  The  Earl  of  Mar,"  continues  Sir  James 
Melvil,  "  being  advertist  hereof  by  his  brother,  Alexander 
Arskin,  who  was  trew  and  cairfull  for  the  prince's  safety, 
came  secretly  to  me  at  midnight,  for  the  days  were  dan- 
gerous for  all  honest  men.  >iow  my  Lord  of  Mar  being 
continually  required  and  boasted  to  deliver  the  prince 
out  of  his  hands,  at  length  granted,  with  condition  only, 
to  dryve  tyme,  that  ane  honest,  responsible  nobleman 
should  be  made  capten  of  the  Castell  of  Edinbrough ;  be- 
cause he  saw  na  uther  sure  house  to  kepe  him  until  he  suld 
deliver  him  unto  the  queen,  his  mother,  quhilk  he  was  not 
myndit  to  do  sa  lang  as  he  mycht  resist.  Albeit  he  was  not 
a  gud  disismilaire,  but  thought  it  a  meit  answer  to  dryve 
a  little  tyme,  and  suage  the  present  fury,  untill  the  nobility 
might  con  veue  to  pursue  the  murder  and  crown  the  prince, 
as  they  had  concludit  at  a  secreit  meeting  artiang  them- 
selves Which  was  not  so  secreit  but  that  ane  of  the  said 
lords  made  advertisement  thereof  to  the  Earl  Bothwell, 
how  that  they  were  mindit  to  environ  the  Palace  of  Hal- 
lirud  House,  and  take  him  therein  ;  whereupon  he  forgot  the 
suiting  of  the  prince,  and  was  onlv  carefull  how  to  saif 
himself."  —  Memoirs  (Maitland  Club),  pp.  1S0-181 ;  Keith, 
vol.  ii.  p.  606,  note  by  Editor. 

*  The  Castle  of  Borthwick  was  erected  by  Sir  William 
Borthwick,  created  Lord  Borthwick  before  1430.  The  great 
hall  is  forty  feet  in  length,  and  so  high  in  the  roof  that  a 
man  on  horseback,  it  is  quaintly  said,  "  could  turn  a  spear 
in  it  with  all  the  ease  imaginable."  John,  eighth  Lord 
Borthwick,  held  out  the  castle  against  Cromwell,  after  the 
victory  of  the  latter  near  Dunbar ;  and  though  he  was 
compelled  to  surrender,  obtained  honourable  terms,  was 
allowed  to  leave  his  stronghold  unmolested,  and  fifteen  days 
to  remove  his  effects.  His  great  grandfather,  John,  fifth 
lord,  was  the  proprietor  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  and 
was  one  of  her  most  zealous  adherents.  A  small  apartment 
is  still  shown  in  Borthwick  Castle  as  Queen  Mary  s  Boom, 
and  was  evidently  hung  with  tapestry  during  her  occu- 
pation. 
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and  spurred.  On  the  same  day  (June  13)  they 
took  refuge  in  the  Castle  of  Dunbar.*  This 
attack  was  not  the  only  event  which  discovered 
to  Mary  the  critical  position  in  which  she  was 
now  placed.  It  was  generally  understood  that 
Huntley  was  no  longer  to  be  depended  on,  and  that 
he  was  guilty  of  betraying  her  confidence  and  cor- 
responding with  her  enemies.  Secretary  Lething- 
ton,  also,  whom  Bothwell  had  carried  prisoner  to 
Dunbar  when  he  seized  the  queen  at  Almond 
Bridge,  though  pretending  the  utmost  devotedness 
to  her  interests,  constantly  informed  the  confede- 
rates of  all  her  plans,  and  at  last  withdrew  himself 
from  her  court.  It  was  further  reported  to  her  ma- 
jesty that  Moray  had  arrived  in  England  to  take 
part  against  her;  and  that  Lord  Home,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Border  chiefs,  was  most  zealous 
and  determined  in  his  opposition  to  her  cause.f 

Baffled  in  their  enterprise,  the  confederates  re- 
~  .       ,  .         tired   to  Edinburgh,   which  they 

their  altera  pt ,  reached  early  in  the  morning ;  and, 
they  retire       breaking  open  the  gates,  they  en- 

to  Edinburgh.     tered    without    opposition.     The 

inhabitants  were  at  first  unfavourable  to  their 
cause,  though,  as  already  remarked,  Balfour,  the 
governor  of  the  castle,  was  wavering  in  his  alle- 
giance. Several  of  the  most  distinguished  adherents 
of  the  queen — such  as  the  Lord  Boyd,  the  Archbishop 
of  St.  Andrew's,  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  and  the  Abbot 
of  Kilwinning — were  at  this  time  present  in  the 
city.  On  the  approach  of  the  confederates,  they 
retired  into  the  castle ;  but  the  governor,  awrare 
that  their  presence  would  compromise  him  in  the 
eyes  of  those  with  whom  he  was  about  to  asso- 
ciate, dismissed  them  from  the  castle  and  city. 
The  next  day  the  confederates  formed  them- 
selves into  a  kind  of  council,  and  in  that  capacity 
issued  a  proclamation  to  the  following  effect : — 
Proclamation  by  "  That  whereas  the  queen's  majesty 
the  confederates,  being  detained  in  captivity,  and 
as  neither  able  to  govern  her  realm,  nor  try  the 
murderer  of  her  husband,  we  of  the  nobility  and 
council  command  all  her  subjects,  specially  the 
burghers  of  Edinburgh,  to  assist  the  said  noblemen 
and  council  in  delivering  the  queen,  and  preserv- 
ing the  prince,  and  in  trying  and  punishing  the 
king's  murderers.  And  we  command  the  lords  of 
session,  commissaries,  and  all  other  judges,  to  sit 
to  do  justice  according  to  the  laws  of  this  realm, 
notwithstanding  any  tumult  that  may  arise  in  the 
time  of  this  enterprise ;  with  certification  to  all 
who  shall  be  found  acting  contrary  to  these  pro- 
ceedings, that  they  shall  be  suspected  as  fautors  of 
the  foresaid  murder,  and  punished  as  traitors."  J 

At  the  same  time  other  proclamations  were  made 
at  the  Market  Cross  of  the  city,  in  the  name  of  the 

*  Lord  Herries  says  that  "  Bothwell  disguised  himself  in 
a  woman's  habit,  and  the  queen  in  a  man's;  and  in  the 
night  they  deceived  the  guards,  and  rode  off  to  Dunbar 
Castle." — Historie  of  theReigne  of  Marie  Queene  of  Scots, 
printed  for  the  Abbotsford  Club,  p.  93. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Drury  to  Cecil,  20th 
May,  1567;  Ibid.,  7th  June,  1567. 

X  Anderson's  Collection,  vol.  i.  p.  128. 


queen,  commanding  all  "  sensabill  personis  betwix 
sextie  and  sextene"  to  proceed  to  Borthwick,  "  to 
relief  her  and  her  spouse,  under  pain  of  deid." 
Another  royal  proclamation,  on  the  same  day,  en- 
joined all  such  "sensabill  personis"  to  meet  in 
Edinburgh,  and  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to 
march  wherever  they  were  required ;  and  a  third 
was  intended  to  be  announced  at  seven  o'clock  in 
the  same  evening,  ordering  the  parties  in  the  city 
to  return  to  their  respective  homes  ;  but  the  con- 
federates prevented  the  announcement  of  this  pro- 
clamation, by  taking  the  heralds  into  custody.* 

A  second  proclamation  on  the  part  of  the  confe- 
derates summoned  the  lieges  of  Edinburgh,  "  to  be 
ready  on  three  hours'  warning  to  pass  forward 
with  them  to  deliver  the  queen's  person,  and  take 
revenge  on  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  for  detaining  her." 
Similar  proclamations  were  entrusted  to  the  care  of 
macers  and  officers  of  arms,  who  were  ordered  to 
proceed  with  them  to  the  towns  of  Perth,  Dundee, 
St.  Andrewr's,  Stirling,  and  Glasgow.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  at  this  time  the  party  of  confederates 
was  by  no  means  strong.  Many  of  their  friends 
had  not  joined  them;  others  had  grown  lukewarm 
in  the  cause ;  not  a  few  were  disaffected  on  account 
of  the  failure  of  the  attempt  upon  Borthwick  Castle, 
attributing  the  escape  of  Bothwell  to  their  negli- 
gence and  want  of  due  precaution.!  Notwithstand- 
ing these  unfavourable  symptoms,  Atholl  and 
however,  they  received  a  great  ac-  Lethington  join 
cession  to  their  party  in  the  per-  the  confederates, 
sons  of  the  Earl  of  Atholl  and  Secretary  Lethington, 
who,  after  wavering  in  their  allegiance,  had  sud- 
denly left  the  court,  and  now  finally  deserted  the 
queen.  J 

*  Diurnal  of  Occurrents  in  Scotland,  printed  for  the  Ban- 
natyne  Club,  p.  113. 

f  Lord  Herries  says — "  If  the  queen  had  been  able  to 
spin  out  a  little  more  time,  she  might  without  great  trouble 
have  been  master  of  the  field  within  a  few  days,  for  people 
came  in  daily  to  her  assistance ;  and  upon  the  other  side, 
the  party  of  "the  confederates  still  decreased,  and  the  lords 
themselves  were  beginning  to  think  upon  dissolving." — 
lli.storie  of  the  Reigne  of  Marie  Queene  of  Scots. 

X  It  is  reported  that  the  town  of  Edinburgh  not  only 
afforded  the  associators  plenty  of  refreshments,  but  likewise 
200  harquebusiers.  In  addition  to  the  assistance  rendered 
to  the  confederates  by  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  sundry 
compositions,  both  in  prose  and  rhyme,  were  published,  to 
"  move  the  hearts  of  the  haill  subjects,"  says  Sir  James 
Mehil,  "  to  assist  and  take  part  with  so  gude  a  cause." — 
Memoirs,  printed  for  the  Bannatyne  Club,  p.  182.  Some  of 
these  "  lybells,"  Sir  James  says,  were  "  pityful  and  per- 
suasive," and  they  were  chiefly  directed  against  Bothwell. 
The  following  is  a  specimen  of  those  pasquinades,  in  dog- 
grel  rhyme,  preserved  with  another  in  Calderwood's  large 
History,  and  printed  in  the  Wodrow  Society's  edition  of 
that  writer's  "  Historie  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,"  vol.  ii.  p. 
350.     It  refers  to  Both  well's  mock  trial  and  acquittal ; — 

"  1  hold  it  best  ye  give  him  assize 
Of  them  that  wrought  the  enterprize, 
And  consented  to  that  foule  band, 
And  did  subscrive  it  with  their  hand ; 
And  other  sillie,  simple  lords, 
Who  feare  their  hanging  into  cords. 
God  is  not  gleed,  though  ye  him  clenge, 
Belive  me,  weill  He  will  revenge 
The  slaughter  of  that  innocent  lamb. 
Metu  vindictam,  et  ego  retribuam. 
Ye  wold  faine  clenge  ;  I  love  it  the  waur, 
It  makes  it  the  more  suspect  by  farre.  [The 
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Great  exertions  were  made  to  induce  the  citizens 
to  join  them.  Among  other  things,  they  ordered  a 
banner  to  be  displayed,  on  which  was  painted  a 
rude  representation  of  the  scene  of  the  late  murder, 
particularly  the  tree  under  which  was  found  the 
body  of  the  king,  and  beside  it  the  young  prince 
kneeling,  with  this  motto  underneath,  "  Judge  and 
avenge  my  cause,  O  Lord  /"  This  device,  as  might 
be  expected,  produced  a  very  powerful  effect  on  the 
minds  of  the  common  people,  who  discovered  great 
sympathy  with  the  cause  of  the  confederates  ;  and 
this  feeling  in  a  short  time  communicated  itself  to 
the  magistrates,  and  induced  them  also  to  intimate 
their  adherence. 

In  the  meantime  Mary  and  Bothwell  were  not 
idle.  Proclamations  were  issued  in  the  name  of  the 
queen,  summoning  her  loyal  subjects  to  assemble  for 
her  defence  at  Dunbar.  This  summons  was  obeyed 
by  great  numbers ;  in  particular  by  the  Border 
barons  and  gentry,  the  followers  of  Home,  who 
deserted  his  standard,  and  united  themselves  to  the 
forces  of  Mary.  She  was  also  joined  by  several  of 
the  nobility  —  such  as  Lords  Seton  and  Borth- 
wick ;  the  Lairds  of  the  Bass,  Waughton,  Ormiston, 
Cockburn,Wedderburn,  Blackadder,  and  Langton — 
"  all  men  of  good  following,  and  by  their  examples 
numbers  of  country  people  willingly  offered  their 
service."  * 

On  Saturday,  the  14th  of  June,  Mary  and  Both- 

Mary  advances    well   left   Dunbar,    and   advanced 

from  Dunbar     towards  the  confederates  with  an 

with  an  army.    annyr  amounting  to  about  2000  men. 

The  first  night  they  passed  at  Seton.    Next  morning 

they  marched  to  Gladsmoor,  where  a  proclamation 

on  the  part  of  the  queen  was  read  to  the  army.    In. 

this  document  she  said  that  a  number  of  conspi- 

The  farther  in  filthe  ye  stamp,  but  doubt 

The  fouller  sail  your  shoes  come  out ; 

Ye  being  chieftain  of  that  tryst, 

Ye  braid  of  [resembled]  him  that  speired  at  Christ. 

'  An  sum  ego,  Jesu  Christe  ? ' 

"Who  answered,  '  Juda,  tu  dixiste.' 

Have  I  advertise  you  in  time, 

If  that  you  clenge"  him  of  that  crime, 

Ather  for  love,  or  yith  for  terrour, 

I  sail  protest  for  willful  errour." 
Other  circumstances  occurred  to  excite  the  people  against 
the  queen  and  Bothwell,  as  the  latter  was  considered 
capable  of  perpetrating  any  villany.  The  proclamations  of 
the  queen  against  Liddesdale,  commanding  her  subjects  in 
the  more  southern  shires  to  meet  her  and  Bothwell,  her 
lieutenant,  at  Melrose,  on  the  loth  of  June,  were  misunder- 
stood, or  wilfully  perverted.  Instead  of  an  expedition 
against  the  rebellious  Borderers,  it  was  rumoured  and  be- 
lieved that  it  was  intended  to  assemble  a  large  force,  march 
to  Stirling  Castle,  and  compel  the  Earl  of  Mar  to  resign  the 
charge  of  the  infant  prince.  This  widelv  circulated  allega- 
tion, when  told  to  the  queen,  elicited  "her  "  Declaratioun 
upon  the  Bruitis,"  or  reports,  in  which,  as  Chalmers  ob- 
serves, "  she  avowed  her  affection  for  her  people,  disclaimed 
any  wish  to  innovate  upon  the  established  laws,  and  hoped 
that  she  had  placed  her  son  in  such  safe  hands,  that  the 
security  of  his  person  and  the  cultivation  of  his  mind  need 
not  be  doubted,  to  whom  these  charges  are  committed,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  practice  ;  but  such  declarations  were 
not  much  regarded." — Life  of  Mary,  vol.  i.  pp.  223-224. 
Keith,  voi.  ii.  p.  624,  note  by  Editor. 

*  Lord  Hemes  adds— "  There  were  two  hundred  hired 
soldiers  and  some  field  pieces  of  ordnance.  The  noblemen 
and  gentry  put  >heir  men  in  the  best  order  they  could,  and 

yvitu  these  forces  the  queen  resolved  to  march  to  Leith." 

JUitturie  of  tiie  Reigne  of  Marie  Queene  of  Scots. 


rators,  discovering  malice  towards  herself  and  the 
duke  her  husband,  pretended,  and  imposed  the  pre- 
tence upon  others,  that  they  were  associated  in 
order  to  revenge  the  death  of  the  late  king ;  all 
which  was  a  false  and  forged  invention,  none 
having  better  cause  to  revenge  the  king's  death 
than  herself,  if  she  knew  the  authors  of  it.  Fur- 
ther, she  said,  that  as  to  the  duke  her  husband,  he 
had  been  fully  acquitted  of  the  crime,  and  his  inno- 
cence was  established.  They  declared  that  their 
aim  was  to  rescue  her  from  captivity;  but  they 
who  had  recommended  her  marriage  with  Bothwell 
were  fully  aware  that  she  was  no  captive.  They 
had  assembled  their  forces  in  ap-  Her  proclama- 
pearance  to  defend  her  infant  son  ;  tion  to  the 
but  to   what    danger    could    that  army* 

prince  be  exposed,  seeing  that  he  was  now  in  their 
own  hands  ?  Therefore,  it  was  evident,  she  con- 
cluded, that  their  real  design  "  was  to  overthrow  her 
and  her  posterity,  that  they  might  rule  all  things 
at  their  pleasure,  and  without  controlment."  The 
proclamation  closed  by  making  liberal  promises  of 
reward  to  those  who  remained  steadfast  to  her 
cause,  and  in  the  approaching  contest  fought  man- 
fully for  their  queen  and  country.* 

The  queen's   next  movement  was   to   entrench 
herself  on  Carberry  Hill,  about  eight  miles  from 
the  capital,  where  there  still  remained  the  old  for- 
tifications which  previous  to  the  battle  of  Pinkie 
had  been  thrown  up,  twenty  years  before,  by  the 
Duke  of  Somerset.     Hearing  of  this  rapid  advance, 
the  confederate  lords  immediately 
set  out  from  the  city  with  the  in-   ratees  £Lh  to 
tention  of  attacking  her  position,  meet  the  queen 
It  does  not  appear  that  they  and-  „.on  Cai  berry 

•      .  j  iV       i       •.  .,      J  r.  Hill,  loth  June. 

cipated  this  alacrity  on  the  part  of 

Mary,  nor  that  they  were  in  the  best  state  of  pre- 
paration for  hazarding  an  engagement  with  her 
army.  Calderwood  says  : — "  The  lords  found  not 
such  concurrence  out  of  all  quarters  as  they  ex- 
pected, and  such  worthy  enterprise  required ;  for 
many  favoured  the  other  party,  or  suspended  their 
aid  till  they  saw  farther.  They  wanted  likewise 
artillery  and  munition  necessary  for  the  siege." 
[This  was  probably  an  allusion  to  their  proposed 
attempt  on  Dunbar.]  "  When  they  began  to  deli- 
berate on  dissolving  their  army,  the  queen  cometh 
forward  with  her  forces."  Lord  Hemes  states, 
that  "  getting  sudden  intelligence  in  the  night  of 
the  queen's  approach,  and  that  she  was  advanced 
already  to  Seton,  they  were  forced  to  take  courage, 
and  presently  beat  to  drums.  The  force,  as  is  said, 
was  not  many  ;  but,  because  they  had  the  affections 
of  the  town  of  Edinburgh,  they  appeared  in  the 
morning  a  considerable  number.  Forces  of  the 
With  these  they  marched  out  be-  confederates. 
times  in  the  morning,  and  lay  down  at  Mussel- 

*  This  proclamation  is  found  in  Spottiswood's  History, 
folio,  p.  206.  Crawford's  MS.  says  that  the  proclamation 
bore — that  if  any  man  should  slay  an  earl,  he  should  have 
a  forty  pound  land;  for  the  slaughter  of  a  lord,  a  twenty 
pound  land  ;  and  for  the  slaughter  of  a  baron,  a  ten  pound 
land:  and  Calderwood's  MS.  adds— "  for  the  slaughter  of  a 
zeaman,  the  escheat  of  a  zeaman." — Calderwood' s  Mistorie 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland.     Keith,  vol.  ii.  p.  627,  note. 
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burgh,  a  short  distance  from  Carberry  Hill* — 
where  the  queen's  forces  were  posted.  They  made 
the  greater  haste  that  they  might  be  masters  of 
the  town  and  bridge,  which  was  a  strong  pass ;  and 
then  sent  out  parties  to  view  the  countenance  of 
the  queen's  army."  f  But  whatever  might  be  the 
strength  of  the  confederates  in  point  of  numbers, 
they  had  unquestionably  the  advantage  over  the 
queen  in  superiority  of  rank,  reputation,  and  influ- 
ence. Their  forces  were  composed  chiefly  of  the 
higher  classes,  who  had  joined  them  with  the  en- 
thusiasm  of  men  whose  personal  feelings  were 
interested  in  the  success  of  their  cause.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  forces  of  the  queen  consisted  for 
the  most  part  of  a  raw,  undisciplined  multitude, 
hastily  assembled,  without  courage,  and  without 
experience. 

The  army  of  the  confederates,  as  stated  by  an 
authority  which  can  be  relied  on, 
was  formed  into  two  divisions. 
Lord  Home  and  the  Earl  of  Morton  commanded 
the  first— the  other  was  led  by  the  Earls  of  Glen- 
cairn,  Atholl,  and  Mar.  Among  the  prominent 
leaders  may  be  mentioned  Lords  Lindsay,  Ruthven, 
Graham,  and  Sanquhar;  and  Sir  William  Murray 
of  Tullibardine,  Douglas  of  Drumlanrig,  and  his 
son,  Ker  of  Cessford,  and  Kirkaldy  of  Grange.} 
"  The  two  armies,"  says  that  ancient  chronicle,  the 
'  Diurnal  of  Occurrents,'  "remained in  each  other's 
sight  the  whole  day,"  and  the  movements  of  the 
confederate  lords,  from  five  in  the  morning  till 
twelve  o'clock  noon,  were  planned  to  shelter  them- 
selves from  the  heat  of  the  sun, — as  it  is  quaintly 
expressed,  "  to  have  the  pre-eminence  and  advan- 
tage of  the  sun,"  whilst  the  queen  and  her  forces 
remained  stationary  on  Carberry  Hill  till  eight  in 
the  evening. 

At  this  time  there  was  present  with  Mary  the 
French  ambassador,  De  Croc,  and  at  this  critical 
juncture  he  attempted  to  mediate  between  the  two 
parties.  De  Croc,  as  we  have  seen,  was  strongly 
opposed  to  the  queen's  marriage  with  Bothwell, 
had  intimated  to  her  the  extreme  displeasure  of 
the  French  court,  and  even  negotiated  with  the 
confederates  to  assist  them  in  their  enterprise 
against  the  government,  provided  they  would  con- 
sent to  deliver  the  prince  into  the  custody  of  France. 
The  French      Now,  however,  he  felt  anxious,  if 

ambassador      possible,  to  bring  about  an  accom- 
endeavours  in     r     ,     .  ,  ,  ?      „,     ,  , 

vain  to  accom-    modation,  and  his  otter  having  been 

accepted  by  the  queen,  he  passed 
over  to  the  confederate  army,  and 
obtained  an  interview  with  Morton  and  Glencairn. 
He  represented  to  them  that  he  had  come  to  see  "  if 
there  was  any  possibility  to  pack  up  things  with- 
out blood,  to  both  their  goods — that  it  was  lament- 

*  A  part  of  Carberry  Hill  is  now  planted,  and  the  stone 
on  which  Mary  sat  when  she  held  the  interview  with 
Kirkaldv  of  Grange,  subsequently  narrated,  is  still  known 
as  the  Queen's  Seat. 

t  Calderwood's  Historie  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
printed  for  the  Wodrow  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  362. 

J  Ibid.;  Historie  of  the  Ileigne  of  Marie  Qucene  of  Sc-'s, 
printed  for  the  Abbotsford  Club,  p.  93. 
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able  that  the  queen  and  her  subjects  should  be  at 
such  a  distance,  that  nothing  could  satisfy  their 
displeasure  but  blood  and  slaughter,  and  whomso- 
ever should  get  the  better,  yet  the  loss  fell  to  the 
country.  He  showed  them  that  the  queen  was 
inclined  to  peace — that  she  would  willingly  grant 
an  oblivion,  and  take  it  upon  oath  that  no  man 
should  ever  be  called  in  question  for  what  was 
done  in  opposing  her  authority."*  To  this  repre- 
sentation it  was  replied  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
Earl  of  Morton,  that  they  had  not  taken  up  arms 
against  the  queen,  but  against  the  murderer  of  the 
late  king  ;  and  that  if  her  majesty  would  either 
give  him  up  to  be  punished,  or  remove  him  from 
her  company,  she  should  find  in  them  a  continua- 
tion of  all  dutiful  obedience,  and  that  they  could 
admit  of  peace  on  no  other  condition.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  answered  haughtily  by  the 
Earl  of  Glencairn  :  "  We  are  not  come  here  to  ask 
pardon  for  any  offence  we  have  done,  but  rather  to 
give  pardon  to  those  who  have  offended." 

De  Croc,  having  returned  from  his  fruitless  mis- 
sion, the  confederates  prepared  to  Advance  of  the 
advance  upon  the  entrenched  po-  confederates 
sition  of  the  queen.  They  were  encouraged  to 
this  step  by  observing  indications  of  wavering  on 
the  part  of  Mary's  army,  and  receiving  information 
of  several  cases  of  desertion.  Melvil  remarks  that 
Bothwell  had  excited  the  indignation  of  the  whole 
camp  by  his  treatment  of  the  queen,  that  part  of  his 
own  company  detested  him,  and  another  part  be- 
lieved that  "  her  majesty  would  fain  have  been 
quit  of  him,  but  thought  shame  to  be  the  doei 
thereof  directly  herself."t 

For  the  purpose  then  of  commencing  the  attack, 
the  confederates  dispatched  Kirkaldy  of  Grange, 
with  two  hundred  horse,  accompanied  by  Dougla> 
of  Drumlanrig,  Ker  of  Cessford,  and  Home  of  Cow- 
denknowes,  with  orders  to  sweep  round  the  hill  of 
Carberry  towards  the  east  side,  with  the  view  not 
only  of  taking  advantage  of  the  level  ground  which 
lay  in  that  direction,  but  also  of  placing  themselves 
between  the  queen  and  the  Castle  of  ]  )unbar,  and 
so  intercepting  Bothwell  in  case  he  should  attempt 
to  fly.  Perceiving  that  it  was  the  Mary,g  inter. 
gallant  Kirkaldy  who  headed  this  view  with 
force,  Mary,  who  had  always  en-  Kirkaldy  of 
tertained  the  greatest  respect  for 
his  character  as  an  honest,  generous-hearted  man, 
sent  forward  Cockburn  of  Ormiston,  inviting  him 
to  an  interview  with  the  queen.  Grange,  having 
at  once  consented,  rode  forward;  and  in  a  few 
words  assured  her  majesty  that  her  subjects  were 
yet  true  to  their  allegiance,  and  would  readily 
obey  her  if  she  only  separated  herself  from  Both- 
well.  "All  in  this  field,  madam,"  said  the  loyal 
soldier,  "  will  love,  honour,  and  serve  you,  if  you 

*  Historie  of  the  Reigne  of  Marie  Queene  of  Scots,  printed 
for  the  Abbotsford  Club,  p.  94. 

T  Melvil' s  Memoirs,  p.  182-183.  "He  was  go  beastly 
and  suspicious,"  says  Melvil,  speaking  of  Bothwell's  scan- 
dalous treatment  of  "this  miserable  queen,  "  that  he  suffered 
not  to  pass  over  a  day  in  patience,  or  giving  her  cause  to 
shed  abundance  of  salt  tears." — Memoirs^  p.  182. 
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will  only  abandon  the  murderer  of  your  husband." 
It  is  related  of  Bothwell,  that  when  he  heard  these 

„  ,.      ...    ,         words,  he  ordered  a  soldier  to  raise 

Bothwell  s  das-    ...  ,  ' 

tardly  attempt    ms    harquebuss,  and    shoot    him 

on  the  life  of     down  ;    and   Kirkaldy's   life   was 

Grange.  oniy  preserve(j  fry  a  shriek  from 

the  queen,  and  the  exclamation — "  Shame  me  not 

by  so  foul  a  murder  !  "  *     It  was  probably  at  this 

ojoment   that    Bothwell,    in    a   spirit   of  reckless 

bravado  or  impulsive  audacity,  threw  out  a  chal- 

T,  ...  ,„  lensre  to  the  confederates,  and  sent 
Bothwell  a  .  °  \        i        -, 

defiance  and  his  defiance  to  any  one  that  dared 
challenge  to  the   t0  accuse  him  of  the  king's  murder. 

confederates.  Kirkaldy  carried  this  defiance  to 
bis  companions  in  arms,  and  it  was  instantly  ac- 
?epted  by  James  Murray  of  Tullibardine.  This 
was  the  same  Murray  who  had  affixed  to  the  Tol- 
booth  of  Edinburgh  an  answer  to  one  of  Both  well's 
protestations  of  innocence.  Bothwell,  however, 
refused  to  fight  with  him,  on  the  ground  of  his  in- 
feriority in  rank.  It  is  said  that  on  the  same  ground 
he  had  refused  the  offer  of  Kirkaldy  to  take  up  the 
gage  he  had  thrown  down.  His  challenge  was  next 
accepted  by  Sir  William  Murray,  who  exclaimed — 
"  I  at  least  am  his  peer ;  my  estate  is  better  than 
his,  and  my  blood  is  nobler  !  "  This  was  intimated 
to  Bothwell,  who  still  refused,  on  pretence  that 
Tullibardine  "  was  not  his  equal  in  degree  of  ho- 
nour ; "  and  at  last  singled  out  his  "  old  associate 
and  fellow-conspirator,"  Morton,  who  avowed  his 
willingness  to  fight  him  instantly  on  foot  with  two- 
handed  swords.  But  when  this  was  agreed  to, 
Lord  Lindsay  of  the  Byres  interposed,  and  asserted 
that  the  combat  belonged  of  right  to  him,  as  the 
relative  of  the  murdered  Darnley,  and  implored  the 
confederate  lords,  by  the  services  he  had  rendered 
and  still  hoped  to  render,  to  allow  him  in  courtesy 
to  meet  Bothwell.  Morton  and  his  associates,  de- 
sirous of  gratifying  so  old  and  faithful  a  friend, 
consented  to  his  wishes ;  and  the  former  presented 
him  with  his  own  sword,  a  well-known  and  much 
esteemed  weapon,  which  had  once  been  worn  by 
his  renowned  ancestor,  Archibald,  Earl  of  Augus, 
surnamed  Bell- the  Cat.  Lindsay  then  armed  him- 
self, and  kneeling  down  before  the  ranks  of  the 
confederates,  audibly  prayed  for  the  divine  assist- 
ance to  strengthen  him  for  the  trial,  imploring 
God  to  protect  the  innocent  and  to  punish  the 
guilty.  Bothwell  was  not  deficient  in  personal 
courage,  and  the  combat  would  have  taken  place, 
had  not  Mary  interfered,  and  expressly  forbidden  it ; 
saying  that  Bothwell  was  her  husband,  and  that  he 
should  not  fight  with  any  of  them.f 

By  this  time  the  army  of  Mary  had  so  dwindled 
away,  that  there  only  remained  about  her  person 
sixty  gentlemen  and  the  band  of  hagbutters.  In 
this  situation,  forsaken  by  her  forces,  at  the  mercy 
of  the  confederates,  but  assured  by  them  of  their 
unshaken  allegiance,  provided  she  was  separated 

*  Melvil's  Memoirs,  p.  183. 

t  Caiderwood's  Histoiie  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
printed  tor  the  Wodrow  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  363  ;  MS.  Letter, 
IStute  Taper  Office,  Drury  to  Cecil,  June  19ih,  1567. 


from  Bothwell,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  alter- 
native left  to  this  unhappy  queen,  Mary  surrender8 
but  to  surrender  herself  into  the      into  the  hands 

hands  of  the  insurgents.     She  in-  °*\the 

,.       ,    .  .  ....     *  ,  confederates. 

timated  her  willingness  to  comply 

with  their  demands ;  but  required  Kirkaldy,  in  the 
first  place,  to  obtain  for  her  their  solemn  assurance 
that  they  would  abide  by  the  terms  of  their  en- 
gagement. This  having  been  given  on  the  part  of 
the  confederate  lords,  she  exchanged  a  few  words 
with  her  husband,  and  then  parting  from  him  with 
tears — prophetic,  indeed,  for  she  never  saw  him 
again — she  placed  herself  in  their  hands.  There  is 
some  obscurity  in  this  part  of  the  narrative,  which 
in  all  probability  will  never  be  cleared  up.  It  is 
clear  that  Mary  had  made  up  her  mind  to  separate 
from  Bothwell ;  but  what  method  she  took  to  recon- 
cile him  to  this  step,  and  how  he  was  induced  to 
give  his  consent,  still  remains  a  mystery,  J)e 
Croc,  the  French  ambassador,  says,  in  his  letter 
to  Catherine  de  Medici,  that  "Bothwell  became 
greatly  alarmed;  and.  at  last,  asked  the  queen  whe- 
ther she  would  keep  her  oath  of  fidelity  which 
she  had  made  to  him.  She  answered  '  Yes,'  and 
gave  him  her  hand  upon  it.     He  Flight 

then  mounted  his  horse,  and  fled  of  Bothwell. 
with  few  attendants."  This,  however,  is  merely 
conjectural,  as  De  Croc  was  not  present  at  the 
scene  which  he  describes;  having,  after  his  unsuc- 
cessful mediation,  retired  to  Edinburgh.  This 
account,  however,  may  be  accepted  as  the  nearest 
possible  approximation  to  the  truth. 

One  circumstance  appears  worthy  of  notice,  that 
the  confederates  offered  no  opposition  to  the  de- 
parture of  Bothwell.  This  is  surprising,  when  we 
consider  that  their  avowed  object  in  taking  arms 
was  to  bring  to  justice  the  murderer  of  Darnley. 
The  only  explanation  which  can  be  given  of  such 
inconsistent  conduct  is,  that  they  dared  not  bring 
Bothwell  openly  to  trial ;  seeing  that  such  a  course 
would  necessarily  implicate  his  associates  in  the 
crime  for  which  he  was  arraigned,  and  involve  in  a 
similar  condemnation  Morton,  Huntley,  Lethington, 
and  Argyle.* 

*  Two  accounts  of  Bothwell' s  flight  from  Carberry  HiU 
will  be  read  with  interest.  The  queen  "  persuaded  him," 
says  Calderwood,  "to  withdraw  himself  secretly  out  of  the 
field,  for  she  had  tried  that  few  except  his  own  friends  and 
dependers  would  fight ;  at  least,  wtre  anxious  the  battle 
might  be  delayed  till  the  next  day,  that  Huntlie  and  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's  would  come  with  new  forces,  if  Both- 
well  in  the  meantime  would  not  decide  the  question  by  single 
combat.  While  the  queen  was  conferring  with  Grange, 
Bothwell  conveyed  himself  secretly  from  the  army,  and 
hasted  with  speed  to  Dunbar,  himself  alone,  because  he 
would  trust  none  ;  yet  others  report  with  seven  or  eight. 
Alter  he  had  taken  the  flight,  sundry  shirked  away  by  hun- 
dreds, forties,  and  thirties.  .  One  was  sent  from  the  queen's 
armie  with  a  long  picke,  and  cast  it  down  before  the  horse- 
men of  the  other  armie,  in  token  the  victorie  was  theirs." — 
Calderwood 's  Historie,  vol.  ii.  p.  364.  Lord  Hemes,  on 
the  other  hand,  says  that  when  Kirkaldy  was  sent  to  treat 
with  the  queen,  he  "had  a  secret  commission  underhand, 
and  a  token  from  the  Earle  of  Morton  to  Bothwell,  to  ad- 
vise him  to  retire  himself  from  the  fury  of  the  people  to 
some  part  out  of  the  kingdom  for  a  small  time,  until  he 
wrought  business  in  a  right  posture ;  but  that  the  people 
are  so  hot,  that  if  he  do  stay,  it  was  not  possible  to  keep 
them  from  destruction  on  both  sides,  and  gave  assurance 
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Having  seen  that  Both  well  made  good  his  escape, 
and   was   not  pursued,    Mary   advanced   towards 
Kirkaldy,  and  intimated  that  she  placed  herself  in 
the  hands  of  the  confederates,  relying  on  their  pro- 
Marv's  mises.      "  Laird  of  Grange,''  said 

reception  by  the  she,  "  I  render  myself  unto  you, 
confederates.  on  the  conditions  you  rehearsed 
to  me  in  the  name  of  the  lords."  She  then  offered 
her  hand  to  the  baron,  which  he  kissed;  and, 
taking  hold  of  her  horse's  bridle,  he  conducted  her 
from  the  hill  to  the  camp  of  his  associates.  Here 
she  was  received  with  every  demonstration  of 
respect  on  the  part  of  the  nobles.  They  threw 
themselves  on  their  knees  before  her,  and  Morton 
exclaimed,  "  Here,  madam,  is  the  true  place  where 
your  grace  should  be ;  and  here  we  are  ready  to 
defend  and  obey  you  as  loyally  as  ever  nobility  of 
this  realm  did  your  progenitors  ! "  Her  reception 
by  the  soldiers   was    by  no  means   so   cordial  or 

that  if  he  would  slip  aside,  he  may  go  freely  whether  he 
pleased  in  securitie,  for  none  shall  be  suffered  to  follow. 
Bothwell  gave  trust  to  these  conditions,  and  retired  privately 
out  of  the  army  with  only  two  men,  and  went  to  Dunbar 
Castell.  The  other  party  said  he  retired  by  command  of  the 
queen  ;  but,  however  it  was,  he  left  the  field  without  trouble 
or  danger." — Historie  of  the  Reigae  of  Queene  Marie, 

E.  91.    If  this  account  be  true,  it  proves  the  consummate 
vpocrisv  and  villany  of  Morton,  who  contrived  to  make  even 
Kirkaldy  of  Grange  a  tool  in  the  negotiation  at  Carberry 
Hill ;  though  it  is  farther  said  of  Kirkaldy,  that  "  he  took 
Bothwell  by  the  hand,"  and  desired  him  to  depart,  pro- 
mising that'no  one  should  oppose  or  follow  him  ;  ''and  thus, 
by  their  own  consent,  Bothwell  passed  away." — Chalmers' 
Life  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scot*,  vol.  i.  p.  229.    Both  well's  own 
"narrative"  affords  no  information  respecting  the  events  at 
Carberry  Hill,  and  is  chiefly  curious  for  its  falsehood  and 
deliberate  perversion  of  facts.     He  pretends  that  the  queen 
and   the   gentlemen   with   her  opposed    his   combat  with 
Lord  Lindsay,  because,  he  says,  "  Lord  Lindsay  was  not  of 
such  parentage  as  to  be  comparable  to  me,  nor  of  such  an 
ancestry  or  house ;  and  that,  moreover,  I  was  a  husband 
worthy  of  the  queen.     Nevertheless,  I  so  persuaded   the 
queen  and  all  of  them,  by  the  many  reasons  I  urged,  that  they 
eventually  consented  that  the  combat  should  take  place." 
"  Shortly  afterwards,"  he  continues,  "I  repaired  to  the  field 
of  action,  to  await  the  arrival  of  my  antagonist,  where  1 
remained  till  very  late  in  the  evening.     He  did  not,  how- 
ever, make  his  appearance,  as  I  will  prove,  when  necessary, 
by  the  testimony  of  one  thousand  gentlemen    \_une   mille 
gentilhommes],  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  my  life.     As  night 
approached,  I  prepared  to  give  battle  to  the  enemy,   by 
putting  my  troops  in   marching  order,  they  also  doing  the 
like  on  their  side."     Bothwell  then  details,  with  the  same 
disregard  to  truth,  the  queen's  answer  deuving  her  alleged 
captivity  ;  her  conference  with  Kirkaldy  among  the  forces  of 
the  confederates,  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood  ;  the  advice 
he  gave  her  not  to  rely  upon  their  fair  promises,  but  to  retire 
with  him  to  Dunbar,  and  allow  him  to  defend  her  "just 
cause,"  when  he  knew  well  that  his  own  retreat  to  Dunbar  '' 
had  been  cut  off;  her  refusal;  Ins  advice  to  her  to  obtain 
a  guarantee  for  her  safety,  and  the  false  assurances  given  , 
to  her.     "When  everything  was  agreed  upon,"  he    con- 
tinues,  "  under  a  promise  of  inviolable  adherence  to  the 
terms   stipulated   by    the  two  armies,  in  presence  of  the 
nobles  and  others  then  assembled,  the  queen  requested  ma 
to  return  with  my  troops  to  Dunbar,  where  she  would  join 
me.     Wherefore    I   departed   from  her,   upon  the  solemn 
promise  which  had  been  given,  as  well  orally  as  in  writing." 
-  -Les  Affares  du   Conte  de  Boduel,   pp.  18 — 20.      It  is 
curious  that  Buchanan,  Knox,  and  Spottiswood,  take  no  no- 
tice of  Both  well's  challenge  to  Morton,  and  all  their  accounts 
are  most  imperfect.     "  The  proper  battle,"  Chalmers  ob- 
serves, "had  been  between  Bothwell  and  Morton,  two   of 
the  murderers  of  the  king;   and  the  best  consummation  had 
been  if  they  had  killed  one  another,  as  two  of  Lite   IB  oat 
guilty   men'  on    earth." — Life   of  Mary,    vol.  i.    p.  228. 
(Keith,  vol.  ii.  p.  63o,  note  by  Editor.) 


encouraging.  The  armed  ranks  closed  round  her 
with  menacing  gestures,  and  on  every  side  were 
heard  words  of  reproach  and  threatening.  So 
tnirbulent  were  the  men,  that  Grange  and  others 
were  compelled  to  draw  their  swords,  and  force 
them  into  silence.  In  her  address  to  the  lords,  she 
said  that  she  had  come  to  them,  not  out  of  any  fear 
she  had  had  of  her  life,  nor  yet  doubting  of  the 
victory,  if  matters  had  gone  to  the  worst,  but  ab- 
horring the  shedding  of  Christian  blood,  especially 
of  those  that  were  her  own  subjects.  She  had 
yielded  to  them,  avowing  that  she  would  be  guided 
by  their  counsels,  and  trusting  they  would  respect 
her  as  their  born  princess  and  lawful  queen. 

The  very  first  request,  however,  which  Mary 
preferred,  she  was  made  to  feel, ill  a  most  significant 
manner,  the  melancholy  position  in  which  she  was 
now  placed.  Learning  that  on  the  preceding  night 
the  Hamiltons  had  advanced  to  Linlithgow  in 
great  strength,  she  expressed  a  desire  that  a  mes- 
sage from  her  might  be  communicated  to  them. 
This  was  sternly  refused ;  and  on  hearing  of  this 
determination,  she  broke  out  into  passionate  re- 
proaches, appealed  to  the  promises  they  had  made, 
and  demanded  how  they  ventured  to  treat  her  as  a 
prisoner.  Her  entreaties*  and  threats  were  alike 
disregarded;  and  losing  all  command  of  herself, 
site  called  for  Lindsay,  one  of  her  most  refractory 
nobles,  and  bade  him  extend  to  her  his  hand.  He 
obeyed  her ;  and,  taking  hold  of  it  she  exclaimed, 
"  By  the  hand  which  is  now  in  yours,  I  will  have 
your  head  for  this  ! "  * 

At  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  this  eventful 
day,  the  unhappy  queen  made  her  Mary  is  conducted 
entrance  into  Edinburgh,  riding  t0  Edinburgh 
between  Morton  and  Atholl,  and  in  the  most  de- 
plorable condition  imaginable.  Her  hair  was  dis- 
hevelled, her  dress  covered  with  dust;  and  she  was 
ready  to  faint  from  want  of  refreshment,  as  well  as 
from  a  sense  of  her  misery  and  humiliation.  Cal- 
derwood  states  that  her  face  was  "  disfigured  with 
dust  and  tears;"  that  she  could  "  scarce  be  holden 
on  her  horse,  through  excess  of  grief  and  faintness ;" 
and  that  all  the  way  she  lingered,  looking  for  some 
help.  It  is  reported  that  her  sufferings  were  im- 
measurably aggravated  by  the  conduct  of  the  con- 
federates, who  conducted  her  to  the  capital  by  a 
route  which  compelled  her  to  pass  by  the  ruins  of 
the  Kirk-of-Field  House,  and  to  gaze  upon  the 
scene  of  that  terrible  tragedy,  the  very  thought  of 
which  must  have  been  harrowing  and  insupportable. 
As  she  rode  through  the  streets,  Her  reception 
she  was  greeted  on  all  sides  by  the  b.v  the  populace, 
populace  with  yells  and  the  most  opprobrious  epi- 
thets, f     Before  her  eyes  there  was  borne  the  banner 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Drury  to  Cecil,  June 
18th,  1567. 

f  Alary  might  have  been  prepared  for  this  cruel  treat- 
ment, by  her  reception  on  the  part  of  the  forces  at  Carberry 
Hill.  Calderwood  says,  "  When  she  came  to  the  rere-guard, 
all  cried  out  to  burn  the  adultress  and  murderer  of  her 
husband."  Lord  Henries  writes,  "  On  her  passing  through 
the  army,  they  used  her  with  great  contempt.  They  had 
the  king's  picture,  as  he  was  murdered,  painted  upon  their 
ensigns;  and  in  one  of  the  corners  the  young  prince  drawn, 
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on  which  was  represented  a  rude  likeness  of  the 
murdered  Darnley,  and  the  infant  prince,  kneeling 
beside  the  body,  and  imprecating  vengeance  on  his 
father's  assassins.  This  fearful  ensign  was  carried 
by  the  soldiers,  and  had  for  its  motto  these  words, 
"  Judge  and  revenge  my  cause,  O  Lord ! "  The 
Mary  is  con-  ^rst  steP  °^  tne  confederates  was  to 
fined  for  the  secure  the  queen's  person  during 
night  in  the  the  night ;  this  they  did  by  placing 
rovoats  house.     .  V       \   „  *   i_ 

her,  in  dehance  or  her  remon- 
strances, in  the  provost's  house,  where  she  was 
strictly  guarded.*  Here,  deprived  of  the  attend- 
ance of  her  women,  she  passed,  as  may  w7ell  be 
supposed,  a  most  miserable  night.  With  the  re- 
turn of  morning,  there  came  a  repetition  of  the 
horrors  of  the  preceding  day.  The  first  object  she 
perceived  was  the  hateful  banner,  which,  with 
a  refinement  of  cruelty,  the  populace  had  hung 
up  opposite  to  her  residence.  It  is  said  that,  mad- 
dened by  this  spectacle,  worn  out  with  fatigue  and 
anxiety,  she  fell  into  a  delirium,  during  the  par- 
oxysms of  which  she  tore  her  dress,  already  hang- 
ing about  her  person  loose  and  disordered,  and  in 
this  pitiable  state  addressed  the  crowd  from  her 
window  in  the  following  terms : — "  Good  people, 
either  satisfy  your  cruelty  and  hatred  by  taking 
away  my  miserable  life,  or  release  me  from  the 
hands  of  such  inhuman  tyrants!"  This  speech 
melted  the  hearts  of  many  who  heard  it,  and  the 

new-born,  crying  to  heaven  for  vengeance  against  the  mur- 
derers of  his  father.  These  ensigns,  at  all  the  corners  of  the 
(••amp,  were  spread  abroad  as  she  went  through,  and  the 
soldiers,  m  a  barbarous  manner,  shoutwd,  '  Burn  the  adul- 
tress  !'  The  queen  was  mightily  overtaken  with  grief  and 
anger  at  these  contemptible  words  and  spectacles.  She 
could  not  contain  herself  from  tears." — Historie  of  the 
Ridgne  of  Marie  Q/wei/e  of  Scots,  p.  95. 

*  The  provost' 8  house,  at  that  time,  as  we  learn  from 
the  "  Diurnal  of  Occurrents,"  p.  115,  belonged  to  Sir  James 
Henderson: — "The  queen  was  lodged,"  says  that  ancient 
chronicle,  ''in  James  Henderson's  house  of  Fordell, 
being  then  the  Provost  of  Edinburgh's  house,  wherein 
he  remained."  The  Provost  of  Edinburgh  was  the  queen's 
former  host,  Sir  Simon  Preston,  of  Craigmillar.  The 
boose  stood  at  the  head  of  Peebles  Wynd,  an  alley 
lea  ling  from  the  High  Street  to  the  Cowgate,  which  oc- 
cupied the  site  of  the  present  Blair  Street  and  part  of 
Hunter  Square,  close  to  the  Tron  Church.  The  tenement 
was  known  as  the  "Black  Turnpike;"  and  tradition 
assigned  to  it  the  most  extraordinary  antiquity,  affirming 
that  it  was  erected  by  no  less  a  personage  than  Kenneth, 
King  of  Scotland,  the  extirpator  of  the  Picts,  and  that  it 
had  been  at  one  time  occupied  by  King  Robert  Bruce ;  but 
according  to  Maitland  ("  History  of  Edinburgh,"  folio,  1753, 
p.  187-188),  it  was  built  by  George  Robertson,  burgess  of 
Edinburgh,  and  it  is  mentioned  in  a  deed,  dated  1461, 
as  the  property  of  the  son  of  that  person.  Maitland  de- 
scribes the  Black  Turnpike  as  a  "  magnificent  edifice,  which, 
were  it  not  partly  defaced  by  a  false  wooden  front,  would 
appear  to  be  the  most  sumptuous  building  perhaps  in 
Edinburgh."  It  was  of  great  height  and  extent,  with  one 
front  to  the  High  Street,  and  the  other  to  Peebles  Wynd, 
which  contained  three  common  stairs,  leading  to  the  differ- 
ent storeys  of  the  tenement.  The  room  in  which  Queen  Mary 
was  confined  for  the  night,  on  this  occasion,  is  alleged  to 
have  been  only  thirteen  feet  square  and  eight  feet  high,  the 
window  looking  to  the  street.  She  was  lodged  in  it  under 
a  strong  guard,  without  even  one  female  attendant  to  wait 
upon  her,  and  locked  up  to  pass  the  night  in  a  state  of  mind 
which  can  be  better  imagined  than  described.  The  Black 
Turnpike  was  demolished  in  1788,  to  complete  the  plans  of 
South  Brio.ge  Street,  and  it  was  probably  at  the  time  the 
most  ancient  house  in  Edinburgh.  (Keith,  vol.  ii.  p.  639, 
note  by  the  Editor.) 


citizens  were  meditating  some  measure  for  the 
rescue  of  the  queen,  when  she  was  suddenly  re- 
moved, under  a  strong  guard,  to  Holyrood  Palace. 
This  was  only  a  preliminary  step  to  further  and 
still  more  violent   proceedings.     After  a   hurried 

consultation,  the  confederated  no-    Ar  »     . 

'  .  Mary  confined 

bles  came  to  the  resolution  of  con-  £n  Lochleven 
fining  their  sovereign  in  the  se-  Castle  by  the 
eluded  castle  of  Lochleven.  This  °™federate». 
castle,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  lake,  belonged  to 
Sir  William  Douglas,  one  of  the  confederates,  a 
kinsman  of  Morton,  and  the  husband  of  the  mother 
of  the  Earl  of  Moray.*  The  warrant  for  the  com- 
mitment of  the  queen  to  the  custody  of  Douglas 
was  made  out  on  the  16th  of  June,  and  signed  by 
the  Earls  of  Morton,  Atholl,  Mar,  and  Glencairn  ; 
the  Lords  Ruthven,  Home,  Lindsay,  Ochiltree,  and 
Graham.  On  the  evening  of  that  day,  Mary  was 
conducted  thither  with  every  circumstance  of  in- 
dignity which  could  add  to  her  sense  of  humi- 
liation. Leaving  the  palace  of  Holyrood,  which 
she  never  saw  again,  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  she 
was  treated  with  such  marked  insult,  as  not 
to  be  allowed  to  select  a  single  dress  for  her 
journey  or  subsequent  comfort.  She  was  com- 
pelled to  ride  thirty  miles  to  Lochleven  Castle, 
mounted  on  a  miserable  hack,  in  poor  and  soiled 
attire,  and  without  any  of  those  necessaries  which 
common  decency  would  not  have  denied  to  a 
svoman,  but  which  these  barbarous  men  refused  to 
their  queen.  The  persons  to  whom  was  entrusted 
the  business  of  conducting  Mary  to  her  place  of 
confinement  f  were  Lords  Ruthven  and  Lindsay, 

*  The  character  of  this  lady  is  finely  delineated  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  in  the  "  Abbot." 

f  Lochleven  Castle,  as  already  mentioned,  occupies  an 
island  near  the  western  shore  of  Lochleven,  at  Kinross,  and 
between  it  and  the  promontory  on  which  Kinross  House  is 
huilt,  near  the  site  of  the  old  Castle  of  Kinross,  a  cause- 
way of  large  stones  is  laid  beneath  the  water,  which  in 
this  part  is  so  shallow  that,  in  dry  seasons  when  the  sur- 
face is  low,  a  person  can  wade  along  it  to  the  island.  Loch- 
leven Castle  and  its  courtyard  comprised  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  island  which  is  called  the  Castle  Island,  and 
now  contains,  since  the  last  draining  of  Lochleven  in  1840, 
five  acres ;  but  in  Queen  Mary's  time  the  island  was 
much  more  limited.  The  remaining  part  was  chietiy  culti- 
vated as  a  garden,  which  has  been  long  a  waste,  though  it 
still  displays  a  few  fruit  trees  in  a  wild  and  decayed  state. 
The  great  tower  or  keep  of  the  castle  is  on  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  courtyard,  on  the  side  of  the  island  next  Kin- 
ross. It  is  a  square  tower  four  storeys  high,  with  round, 
projecting  turrets  at  the  corners,  the  walls  upwards  of  six 
feet  thick.  The  entrance  is  on  the  second  storey,  which 
must  have  been  ascended  by  an  outside  stair,  with  a  draw- 
bridge at  the  top,  but  every  vestige  of  this  stair  has  dis- 
appeared. The  door  opened  directly  into  the  great  hall, 
which  includes  the  whole  of  the  second  storey,  having  a 
square  passage  into  the  vaults  below,  and  the  two  upper 
storeys  appear  to  have  been  bedrooms.  The  courtyard, 
which  when  entire  was  of  considerable  extent,  was  sur- 
rounded by  high  walls,  flanked  at  the  corners  by  towers,  and 
contained  a  variety  of  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  garrison.  The  chapel  stood  west  of  the  gi-eat  tower  on 
the  west  side  of  the  courtyard.  According  to  tradition, 
the  round  tower  on  the  south-east  corner,  flanking  the 
south  and  east  walls,  was  the  part  where  Queen  Mary  was 
imprisoned,  and  if  such  be  the  fact,  her  accommodation  was 
most  wretched.  This  tradition  is  probably  authentic,  as 
we  know  that  "  Lady  Lochleven"  treated  Mary  with  great 
severity,  and  insulted  her  on  every  possible  occasion.  The 
castle  and  the  other  buildings  have  been  long  in  ruins,  but 
they  will  always  be  of  interest  as  connected  with  Queen 
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men  every  way  suitable  to  their  office ;  being,  as 
has  been  justly  remarked,  of  peculiarly  "  savage 
manners  even  in  that  age." 

The  only  man  who  appears  to  have  remonstrated 
with  the  confederates  against  this  cruel  treatment 
of  their  queen  was  Kirkaldy  of  Grange.  In  de- 
fence of  their  conduct  they  alleged  that  Mary  had 
broken   her   promise    to  have   no   communication 

Alleged  letter  with  Botnwell>  and  nad  actually 
of  Mary  to  the  written  to  him  a  letter  from  her 
Earl  of  Both-  prison  in  Edinburgh,  to  the  effect 
that  she  would  never  forsake  him, 
and  warning  him  to  be  on  his  guard.*  This 
stoiy  is  related  by  Sir  James  Melvil,  who  says 
that  the  letter  was  dispatched  by  Mary  on  the 
night  of  her  arrival  in  the  city,  and  was  treache- 
rously delivered  up  by  the  messenger  to  whom  it 
had  been  entrusted.  He  says  "  that  her  majesty 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  and  pro- 
mised a  reward  to  one  of  her  keepers  to  have  it 
safely  conveyed  to  Dunbar  to  the  said  Earl,  calling 
him  her  dear  heart,  whom  she  would  never  aban- 
don nor  forget,  even  though  absent,  and  that  she 
sent  him  away  only  for  his  safety,  willing  him  to 
be  comforted  and  be  on  his  guard ;  which  writing 
the  loon  delivered  unto  the  lords,  after  he  had 
promised  to  do  the  contrary.  Upon  the  which 
letter  the  lords  took  occasion  to  send  her  to  Loch- 
leven  to  be  kept,  against  their  promise  as  she 
alleged ;  and  they  again  affirming  that  by  her 
own  handwriting  she  had  declared  that  she  had 
not,  and  would  not,  leave  nor  abandon  the  Earl 
of  Bothwell."  Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in 
this  story,  it  is  certain  that  it  was  made  the  pre- 
text for  violently  detaining  the  queen's  person, 
and  committing  her  to  close  custody  in  Lochleven 
Castle. 

At  this  time  the  public  feeling  was  decidedly 
Public  feeling  hostile  to  Mary,  as  we  have  already 
against  Mary.  seen  fr0m  the  treatment  she  expe- 
rienced from  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh.  This  is 
very  strongly  expressed  in  a  letter  from  Sir  Nicholas 
Throckmorton  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  shortly  after 
Mary's  imprisonment  in  Lochleven.  "  Though 
these  lords  and  councillors,"  says  Throckmorton, 
"  speak  reverently,  mildly,  and  charitably  of  their 
queen,  so  as  that  I  cannot  gather  by  their  speech 
any  intention  of  cruelty  or  violence,  yet  I  do  find 
by  intelligence  that  the  queen  is  in  very  great 
peril  of  her  life,  by  reason  that  the  people  assem- 
bled at  this  convention  do  mind  vehemently  the 
destruction  of  her.  It  is  a  public  speech  amongst 
all  the  people,  and  amongst  all  the  Estates  (sav- 
ing the   councillors),   that   their  queen  hath  no 

Mary.  The  surface  of  the  lake  having  been  reduced  by  drain- 
ing, "it  was  feared  that  the  island  would  be  joined  to  the 
main  land,  and  become  a  suburb  of  Kinross.  This  is  not  the 
case,  and  the  appearance  of  the  island  is  much  improved ; 
the  dark,  massive  ruins  of  the  castle  are  conspicuous  amid 
the  delightful  scenery  of  Kinross,  standing  out  in  the  lake, 
which  is  now  reduced  from  a  circumference  of  fifteen  to 
twelve  miles,  and  from  a  depth  of  nineteen  feet  to  that  of 
fourteen.     (Keith,  vol.  ii.  p.  642,  note  by  Editor.) 

*  Melvil' 8  Memoirs,  printed  for  the  Bannatyne  Club, 
p.  185. 


more  liberty  nor  privilege  to  ommit  murder  or 
adultery  than  any  other  private  person,  neither  by 
God's  law  nor  by  the  laws  of  the  realm."*  In 
another  letter,  dated  two  days  subsequent  to  the 
former,  Throckmorton  writes  to  the  Earl  of  Bedford 
that  "  the  queen  is  in  great,  danger,  by  reason  of 
the  great  rage  and  fury  of  the  people  against  her." 

The  queen's  person  having  been  thus  secured, 
and  the  infant  prince  committed  to  The  confede- 
the  custody  of  one  of  their  friends,  rate9  dispatch 
the  Earl  of  Mar,  the  confederates  England  and 
now  determined  to  dispatch  letters  France, 
to  England  and  the  court  of  France,  explaining 
and  justifying  the  measures  they  had  adopted  In 
addressing  themselves  to  the  English  queen,  they 
declared  that  their  only  motive  in  taking  up  arms 
against  their  sovereign  had  been  her  separation 
from  Bothwell  and  the  punishment  of  the  mur- 
derers of  the  late  king.  They  expressed  their  de- 
termination not  to  desist  from  their  enterprise  till 
these  objects  were  secured,  but  that  when  these 
were  accomplished  they  would  willingly  return 
to  their  allegiance  and  restore  the  queen  to  liberty. 
They  alluded  to  their  rumoured  intention  of  de- 
throning Mary,  crowning  the  infant  prince,  and 
establishing  a  regency,  and  solemnly  declared  that 
such  an  idea  had  never  been  entertained.  In  these 
circumstances  they  entreated  her  majesty  to  put  a 
favourable  construction  on  their  conduct,  and  to 
afford  them  countenance  in  the  enterprise  in  which 
they  were  engaged,  by  sending  them  some  three  or 
four  thousand  crowns,  which  might  be  expended  in 
the  hire  of  mercenaries,  in  which  case  they  promised 
to  submit  themselves  wholly  to  her  guidance ;  and 
they  hinted  that  should  these  wishes  not  be  com- 
plied with,  they  should  be  obliged  to  turn  to 
France,  the  court  of  which  would  certainly  make 
them  very  advantageous  offers  of  assistance  and 
co-operation,  f 

In  their  despatches  to  France,  the  confederates 
expressed  themselves  in  more  general  terms.  They 
were  already  certified  of  the  willingness  of  the 
government  to  afford  them  substantial  aid.  De 
Croc,  the  ambassador,  as  already  noticed,  had  ex- 
pressed himself  to  the  confederates  as  favourable 
to  their  cause,  and  had  even  ventured  to  recom- 
mend that  the  infant  prince  should  be  intrusted  for 
safety  to  the  custody  of  France,  as  Mary  herself 
had  been  in  troublous  times.  It  appears  indeed 
that  he  had  gone  further,  and  had  actually  advised 
the  lords,  now  that  they  had  secured  the  person  of 
the  queen,  to  keep  her  in  their  own  hands.  J  Let- 
ters were  at  the  same  time  dis-  —and  to  Lennox 
patched  to  the  Earls  of  Lennox  ail<*  Moray, 
and  Moray,  relating  the  recent  events,  and  intimat- 
ing that  their  presence  would  be  acceptable  in 
Scotland.  § 

On  the  night  of  the  queen's  journey  from  Holy- 
rood  to  Lochleven,  two  persons  were  apprehended  on 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office. 

f  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Sir  John  Foster  to  Cecil,  June 
20,  1567. 
t  Ibid.,  Drury  to  Cecil,  June  20,  1567. 
6  Ibid.,  July  9,  1567. 
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suspicion  of  having  been  concerned  in  the  murder  of 
Darnley.  These  were  Captain  William  Blackater, 
and  a  foreigner,  named  Sebastian  de  Villours.  One 
Captain  Cullen,  a  follower  of  Bothwell,  and  well- 
known  as  an  unprincipled  and  desperate  man,  had 
also  been  seized  on  the  arrival  of  the  confederates 
in  Edinburgh.  The  foreigner  either  made  good 
his  escape  or  was  set  at  liberty,  nothing  having 
been  proved  against  him.  Of  Cullen  there  is 
nothing  further  related ;  and,  as  is  shrewdly  re- 
marked by  a  recent  historian,  "  it  is  possible  he 
may  have  been  commanded  to  say  nothing,  because 
he  might  have  told  too  much."  Blackater,  how- 
ever, was  tried  before  the  Privy  Council,  convicted, 
and  executed  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  crowd 
at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh.* 

An  event  now  happened  which  remains  to  this 
Discovery  of  day  involved  in  considerable  mys- 
the  celebrated  tery.  This  was  the  discovery  of 
casket  said  to  t}mt  famoug  {]yer  cagket  wMch  jt 
anord  proofs        .  •      ■,.•,,.,,  . 

of  Mary's        is  said  contained  indubitable  proofs 

guilt.  of  the  guilt  of  Mary.     It  appears 

that  this  casket  was  the  property  of  Bothwell,  and 
having  been  left  for  security  in  the  Castle  of  Edin- 
burgh, had  been  sent  for  by  that  nobleman,  and 
instead  of  being  conveyed  to  him,  had,  through  the 
treachery  of  a  servant,  been  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  the  confederates.  The  principal  papers  contained 
ill  it  consisted  of  letters  and  sonnets,  alleged  to  be 
in  the  handwriting  of  the  queen,  and  addressed  to 
the  earl.  It  was  asserted,  on  the  part  of  the 
confederates,  that  these  and  other  documents  found 
in  this  casket  furnished  an  ample  justification  of 
their  conduct,  and  the  most  unanswerable  proof 
that  they  had  not  without  reason  charged  Mary 
with  being  implicated  in  the  murder  of  her  hus- 
band. There  is  one  circumstance  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  judging  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
this  story,  namely,  that  in  the  confidential  letters 
of  Drury  to  Cecil  at  this  period,  written  from  day 
to  day,  and  containing  the  minutest  information  re- 
specting all  the  current  events  of  the  period,  there  is 
no  allusion  to  the  discovery  of  such  papers  as  impli- 
cated Mary,  which,  if  it  had  been  made,  could  hardly 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  so  acute  an  observer.  It 
is  not  to  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  confede- 
rates were  not  likely  to  make  too  much  of  this  dis- 
covery in  one  aspect  of  it,  however  they  might  do 
so  in  another.  Anxious  as  they  were  to  secure  any 
documents  which  might  justify  their  own  conduct, 
they  would  shrink  from  exposing  the  contents 
of  this  casket  until  they  had  been  carefully  ex- 
amined,— inasmuch  as  they  knew  that  the  bond  im- 
plicating some  of  their  own  number  in  the  murder 

*  "The  24th  day  of  June,  Captain  William  Blackater  was 
drawn  backward  in  a  cart  from  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh  , 
to  the  Cross,  and  there  was  hanged  and  quartered,  for  being  a  ' 
participant  in  the  king's  murder.  He  solemnly  denied 
any  participation  in  that  crime,  as  he  should  answer  to  the 
eternal  God  at  the  day  of  judgment.  The  captain,  however, 
had  but  little  chance  of  escape  whether  guilty  or  not,  hav- 
ing been  tried  by  a  jury  of  gentlemen  of  Lennox,  who 
were  for  the  most  part  vassals  and  servants  to  the  earl 
thereof." — Diurnal  of  Occurrents  in  Scotland,  printed  for 
the  Bannatyne  Club,  p.  116. 


of  the  king  was  in  the  possession  of  Bothwell,  and 
might  be  contained  among  these  papers.  The 
whole  affair  is  mysterious,  and  probably  incapable 
of  being  cleared  up.  One  thing  may  be  mentioned, 
that  on  the  20th  of  June,  the  day  of  the  reported 
discovery,  George  Douglas,  one  of  the  most  trusted 
of  their  number,  was  dispatched  by  the  confede- 
rates on  a  secret  mission  to  the  Earl  of  Bedford.* 

Elizabeth,  on  receiving  the  intelligence  commu- 
nicated by   the  confederates,   was     Feelings  and 
perplexed  by  conflicting  feelings,   conduct  of  Eli- 

On  the  one  hand,  she  was  by  no     zabfeth  w,hen 
,.     .  , '  .         J.  informed  of 

means   displeased   that    her   rival         the  late 

should  be  distressed  and  humbled,  events. 

or  that  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  should  be  em- 
broiled in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford  her  an  excuse 
for  interposing  between  the  contending  parties. 
Always  desirous  of  establishing  the  ascendancy  of 
English  counsels  in  Scotland,  she  gladly  hailed  the 
opportunity  now  afforded  for  her  interference.  On 
the  other  hand,  she  held  extreme  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  the  royal  prerogative.  Regarding  the 
person  of  the  sovereign  as  inviolable,  she  could 
not  view  with  indifference  the  seizure  of  Mary, 
and  her  imprisonment  in  Lochleven.  That  subjects, 
however  much  they  might  resent  the  proceedings 
of  their  princes,  should  venture  to  take  up  arms 
against  them,  and  deprive  them  of  authority,  was  a 
doctrine  altogether  abhorrent  to  Elizabeth.  And 
as  in  this  respect  the  confederates  had  set  a  bad  ex- 
ample to  her  own  subjects,  she  felt  herself  called 
upon  to  put  on,  at  least,  the  appearance  of  concern 
and  indignation.  Elizabeth  was  further  influenced 
by  several  considerations  of  an  opposite  character. 
However  much  disposed  to  resent  the  outrage  upon 
Mary,  and  to  vindicate  the  royal  prerogative,  she 
was  not  unaware  of  the  importance  of  giving  coun- 
tenance to  the  confederates,  as  representing  the 
great  party  of  Protestant  Reformers.  Bearing  in 
mind  the  hint  thrown  out  in  the  letter  of  the  lords, 
that  France  was  disposed  to  countenance  their  en- 
terprise, and  dreading  that  another  alliance  between 
this  kingdom  and  Scotland  might  be  contemplated, 
she  at  once  perceived  what  advantages  might  be 
secured  to  herself,  and  how  much  the  interests  of 
Protestantism  might  be  advanced  by  entering  into 
some  relations  with  the  confederates,  and  persuad- 
ing them,  if  possible,  to  entrust  the  prince  to  the 
guardianship  of  England.  Thus  influenced  by 
motives  of  an  opposite  description,  Elizabeth  ap- 
pears to  have  adopted  a  course  which  neither  com- 
promised her  with  the  one  party  nor  the  other.  In 
appearance  she  openly  and  warmly  sympathised 
with  Mary,  and  dispatched  Robert  Melvil,  then  at 
court,  with  a  letter  to  intimate  to  his  mistress  how 
deeply  she  resented  the  treatment  she  had  received. 
Throckmorton,  her  ambassador,  a  man  who  had 
hitherto  shown  himself  rather  friendly  than  other- 
wise to  the  Scottish  queen,  was  ordered  to  hold 
himself  in  readiness  to  proceed  to  Scotland.  In 
his  instructions  we  find  him  required  to  remon- 

*  Anderson,  vol.  ii.  p.  92;    MS.  Letter.  Btata  Paper 
Office. Bedford  to  Cecil;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  pp.  139-140. 
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strate  with  the  confederates  in  the  following  terms  : 
"  By  earnest  speeches"  he  was  to  show  them  "how 
incredible  we  took  it  at  the  first  when  we  heard  of 
her  imprisonment,  thinking  surely  that  persons 
of  such  honour  as  they  be  (being  the  principal  of 
the  nobility  of  that  realm)  could  never  be  induced 
to  offer  such  violence  to  her,  their  sovereign,  as  to 
commit  her  to  any  manner  of  prison.  For  though 
we  will  not  deny  but  she  may  be  charged  with 
some  faults  or  oversights,  yet  we  take  it  not  to  be 
appertaining  to  subjects  in  such  a  manner  to  re- 
form their  prince,  but  otherwise  to  deal  by  advice 
and  counsel ;  and  failing  thereof,  to  commend  the 
rest  to  Almighty  God.  And  this  you  may  say, 
we  do  not  think  as  a  prince  that  would  partially 
regard  the  privilege  of  another  prince,  because  we 
ourselves  are  called  by  God's  order  to  that  estate  ; 
but  that  we  think  it  so  ordained  by  God,  and  re- 
ceived for  a  truth  in  doctrine  in  all  good  Christian 
government."  * 

The  violence  of  the  measures  adopted  with  re- 
gard to  Mary  produced,  as  was  naturally  to  be  ex- 
pected, a  re-action  in   her  favour.     The   queen's 
,       party,  though  dispirited  and  broken 
part^recon-      UP» was  not  extinct ;  and,  soon  after 
atructed  by      her    imprisonment    in   Lochleven, 
^1  ArfkblsnoP   attempts  were  made  to  re- unite  her 
scattered  adherents.     Accordingly, 
several  of  the  nobles  convened  at  Hamilton,  and 
consulted  as  to  the  measures  to  be  adopted.     At 
the  head  of  this  party  were  the  Duke  of  Chatel- 
herault  and  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  his 
brother.     The  latter  was  the  real  leader  and  main- 
spring of  the  movement,  as  the  duke  had  been  for 
some  time  a  resident  in  France.    It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand the  motives  which  urged  upon  the  faction  of 
the  Hamiltons  the  necessity  of  making  a  demon- 
stration in  favour  of  the  queen.     They  might,  in- 
deed, have  been  disposed  to  take  up  arms  in  her 
defence  in  virtue  of  her  relationship  to  their  chiefs; 
but  this  was  altogether  a  subordinate  consideration. 
The  grand  motive  which  actuated   their  conduct 
was  their  dread  lest  the  continued  captivity  of  the 
queen  should  lead  to  what  of  all  things  they  de- 
sired least — the  coronation  of  the  young  prince, 
and  the  appointment  of  a   regency.      This  they 
regarded   as   the  ultimate  design  of  Morton  and 
his  party,  and  they  determined  that,  if  possible, 
it  should  be  defeated.     For  this  purpose,  a  conven- 
The  lords  hold    tion  of  the  nobility   was  held  at 
a  convention      Dunbarton,  on  the  29th  of  June, 
at  Dunbarton.    which  wa8   atten(ied    by   all   the 
principal  leaders  of  the  movement.     At  this  meet- 
ing it  was  determined  that  a  proclamation  should 
be  issued,  summoning  all  good  citizens  to  be  ready 
on  nine  hours'  warning  to  take  arms  for  the  rescue 
of  the  queen.t 

Here  they  were  joined  by  Argyle  and  Huntley, 

*  Copy  of  instructions  for  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton, 
for  matters  to  be  imparted  to  the  lords  of  Scotland,  Keitb, 
vol.  ii.  p.  670. 

t  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Drury  to  Cecil.  He  states 
that  the  confederates  are  very  anxious  for  the  return  of 
Lennox  to  Scotland  to  beard  the  Humiltons. 


who  had  deserted  the  confederates  ;  and  by  the 
Earl  of  Crawford,  Lords  Hemes,  Seton,  and  Fle- 
ming. The  proceedings  of  this  convention  were 
regarded  with  great  interest  by  the  ambassador 
De  Croc,  and  reported  by  him  to  the  French  court.* 

The  confederates  were  naturally  much  alarmed 
at  the  tidings  which  they  received  of  this  rival 
association.  Deliberating  on  the  measures  most 
calculated  to  strengthen  their  cause  and  increase 
the  number  of  their  adherents,  they  resolved  on  con- 
solidating a  more  close  and  intimate  alliance  with 
the  Reformed  party.  The  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment against  the  queen  were  for  the  most  part 
Protestants  ;  and  on  their  first  arrival  at  the  capital 
they  had  sought  to  engage  on  their  behalf  the  po- 
pular feeling  by  a  display  of  zeal  against  popery 
in  the  shape  of  an  attack  upon  the  chapel  of  Holy- 
rood,  in  which  they  demolished  the  altars,  shrines, 
and  images.  This  outrage  was  perpetrated  by 
Glencairn  and  his  retainers  on  the  24th  of  June, 
the  day  on  which  Captain  Blackater  was  tried  and 
executed  for  the  murder  of  Darnley. 

Knox  had  for  some  time  been  absent  from  Scot- 
land ;  but  shortly  after  the  murder  of  the  king  he 
returned  to  the  kingdom,  to  play  that  foremost 
part  in  its  troubled  history  for  which  he  was  so 
well  fitted  by  his  eminent  abilities,  his  indomitable 
spirit,  and  the  extraordinary  influence  he  possessed 
over  all  classes.  The  assistance  which  the  con- 
federates were  anxious  to  secure  from  the  Reformer 
he  was  willing  enough  to  render,  Knox  joins 
provided  they  should  comply  with  the  confede- 
certain  conditions  which   he   laid  rates# 

down.  He  stipulated  that  the  parliament  held  at 
Edinburgh  in  1560  should  be  recognised  as  valid, 
and  its  acts  incorporated  among  the  statutes  of  the 
kingdom.  This  was  the  famous  parliament  by 
which  popery  had  been  overthrown,  and  the  Re- 
formed faith  established ;  the  acts  of  which  were 
repudiated  by  Mary,  although  virtually  they  were 
held  valid,  in  spite  of  her  refusal  to  recognise 
them.  Further,  it  was  stipulated  by  the  Reformer 
that  the  patrimony  of  the  Church,  which  had  been 
so  scandalously  appropriated  by  the  nobles,  shouldr 
as  far  as  practicable,  be  restored ;  that  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  young,  and  the  superintendence  of  the 
public  seminaries  of  education,  should  be  entrusted 
to  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church ;  that 
popery — or,  as  he  termed  it,  idolatry — should,  if 
requisite,  be  put  down  by  force  of  arms  ;  that  the 
young  prince  should  be  committed  to  the  guardian- 
ship of  faithful  tutors,  who  should  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  his  education  and  godly  upbringing ; 
and,  finally,  that  measures  should  be  taken  to  bring 
to  justice  the  murderers  of  the  king,  f  These 
stipulations  having  been  readily  agreed  to,  Knox 
embraced  the  cause  of  the  confederates,  and  sup- 
ported it  with  all  his  characteristic  energy  and 
enthusiasm. 

At  this  time  also  an  attempt  was  made  to  in- 
duce the  Hamiltons,  and  some  of  their  friends,  to 

*  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Drury  to  Cecil. 
t  Kuox,  p.  419. 
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identify  their  interests  with  those  of  the  confede- 

Overtures  made  rates'       7or    this   Purpose    letters 
to  the  Hamil-    were  addressed  to  Argyle,  Hunt- 
tons  by  the       iev  Hemes,  and  others,  requesting 
confederates.      .-r  •  t?j-   i.        u     j. 

them  to  repair   to  Edinburgh,  to 

be  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  Assembly  of  the 
Church,  which  had  been  adjourned  to  the  20th  of 
J  uly.  With  the  view  of  securing  their  compliance, 
Knox  was  dispatched,  in  company  with  three  of 
his  brethren,  Douglas,  Row,  and  Craig ;  and,  bring- 
ing to  bear  upon  them  all  the  weight  of  his  per- 
sonal influence,  he  besought  them  to  attend  and 
aid  the  great  work  of  confirming  the  authority 
of  the  Church,  and  re-establishing  it  in  the  posses- 
sion of  its  alienated  patrimony.  The  Hamiltons, 
however,  probably  from  some  suspicion  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  lords,  obstinately  refused  to  give  in 
their  adherence. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  Mary  was 
peculiarly  unfortunate  in  the  servants  whom  she  se- 
lected for  any  more  than  usually  important  service, 
which  required  not  only  talent  and  experience, 
but  above  everything,  fidelity  and  conscientious- 
ness. Whatever  may  have  been  the  qualifications 
of  Robert  Melvil  in  respect  to  ability,  he  was 
lamentably  deficient  in  honesty  and  good  faith, 

u  i     4.  \r  i  -i»      We   have  seen  that   he  was  dis- 
Robert  Melvil's  ,     ,    ,       .  .         ~  -r, 

mission  to         patched   by  his  mistress  to  Eng- 

England,  and     land  on  a  mission  of  the  greatest 
return.  delicacy.     To  this  trust  he  proved 

altogether  faithless.  Instead  of  furthering  the 
interests  of  his  queen,  he  laboured  to  create  and 
cement  an  amicable  understanding  between  the 
confederates  and  Elizabeth;  and,  as  the  sequel 
showed,  with  success.  He  informed  them  that 
they  might  expect  support  from  P^ngland ;  that 
their  projects  were  far  from  displeasing  to  the 
sovereign  of  that  country;  that  in  particular  she 
thought  well  of  the  plan  of  obliging  Mary  to  re- 
sign her  crown  in  favour  of  her  infant  son.  The 
character  of  Melvil's  negotiations  will,  however, 
be  best  explained  by  the  following  extracts  from 
a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  Cecil,  previous  to 
his  visit  to  Mary  at  Lochleven  Castle,  whither  he 
repaired  to  give  an  account  of  his  mission.  "It 
may  please  your  honour,"  he  says,  "  to  be  adver- 
tised I  came  to  this  town  [Edinburgh]  upon  the 
twenty-ninth  of  June,  and  have  imparted  the 
queen's  majesty's  good  disposition  in  the  assisting 
and  partaking  with  the  lords  to  prosecute  the 
murderers  of  the  king,  and  to  preserve  the  prince 
in  the  custody  of  the  Earl  of  Mar.  Whereof  the 
said  lords  most  humbly  thank  her  highness.  The 
whole  particularities  that  I  had  your  honour's  ad- 
vice in,  according  to  the  queen  your  sovereign's 
meaning,  is  not  at  this  present  resolved  on,  by 
reason  the  most  part  of  noblemen  are  gone  to  their 
houses  to  repose  them  and  their  friends,  except 
the  Earls  of  Morton  and  Atholl,  with  my  Lord 
Home,  my  Lord  Ledington,  Sir  James  Balfour, 
captain  of  the  castle,  who  is  daily  in  council 
with  them,  and  Mr.  James  Macgill,  and  the 
Justice  Clerk.     The  cause  of  their  going  from  this 


town  is  by  some  bragging  of  the  Hamiltons,  with 
the  Earl  of  Huntley,   minding  to  convene  their 
forces  and  make  their  colour  [pretence]  for  the 
delivery  of  the  queen  ;  albeit  it  be  credibly  reported 
that  they  fear  the  king's  murder  to  be  laid  to  some 
of  their  charges ;  I  mean  the  Bishop  of   St.  An- 
drew's ;  wherefore  it  was  thought  most  convenient 
that  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  should  in  the 
meantime  have  their  friends  in  readiness.     Before 
my  coming  the  lords  did  write  divers  instructions 
unto  me,  besides  a  letter  written  to  the  queen's 
majesty  subscribed  by  them.     The  effect  whereof 
was,  that  as  they  did  understand  by  me  of  the 
good   inclination    of    your  mistress  and   council, 
being  addicted  to  help  them  in  their  most  need,  so, 
for  their  parts,  their  goodwill  to  do  her  majesty 
service,  before  all  other,  with  time  shall  be  de- 
clared.    As  for  their  dealing  with  France,  they 
have  used  them  so  discreetly,  as  neither  France 
may  have  any  just  cause  to  be  offended,  and  the 
queen   your   sovereign  well  pleased.      The   lords 
presently  needs  but  money,  for  they  have  already 
listed  divers  men  of  war,  and  is  taking  up  more. 
The  Hamiltons  is  judged  to  be  maintained  by  the 
queen's  substance,  and  countenanced  by   France 
to  have  money,  seeing  that  France  is  in  doubt  to 
persuade  our  noblemen.    Wherefore,  sir,  it  is  most 
needful  that  with  all  expedition  money  may  be 
procured  of  the  queen   your  sovereign,  and  sent 
thither  with   Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton,  or   by 
some  of  the  Borders,  for  that  necessity  that  they 
will  be  pressed  to,  will  be  within  eight  or  ten  days, 
which  I  thought  meet  to  advertise  your  honour  of; 
and  what  order  shall  be  taken  for  my  going  to 
the  queen  is  not  agreed  upon,  by  reason  the  most 
part  of  the  lords  are  not  present ;    and  my  Lord 
Ledington  being  greatly  empesched  with  affairs, 
might  not  have  leisure  to  concur  at  length,  but  is 
glad  to  understand  of  the  care  your  honour  has, 
that  we  should  do  all  things  by  justice  and  mode- 
ration.   And  that  the  queen  your  sovereign  may  be 
content  with  your  conference  with  me,  he  does  well 
like  of  your  advice  in  divers  heads  .  always  there  is 
matter  enough  probable   [proveable]    to   proceed 
upon  that  matter  we  first  agreed  upon,  and  farther 
is  thought  expedient.  Ye  shall  with  diligence  be  ad- 
vertised ;  and  refers  the  rest  to  my  Lord  of  Leding- 
ton's  letter,  who  does  repose  himself  upon  the  care 
he  hopes  your  honour  will  continue  in  for  to  set 
forward  their  honourable  enterprise ;  and  the  lords, 
for  their  part,  will  accord  with  your  ambassador 
to  keep  the  prince ;  and  to  her  highness's  desire 
will  put  him  in  the  custody  of  her  majesty,  if  at 
any  time  hereafter  they  shall  be  minded  to  suffer 
him  to  go  in  any  other  country.     The  whole  novels 
[news]  here  1  refer  to  my  Lord  of  Ledington's 
letter;  and  as  I  learn  further  your  honour  shall  be 
advertised.     At  Edinburgh,  the  first  of  July.     R. 
Melvil."  * 

From  this  letter  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  what 
the    intentions    of    Elizabeth    professedly    were. 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Robert  Melvil  to  Cecil. 
1st  July,  1567 ;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  152k 
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apparently  instructed  to  remonstrate  with  the 
confederates,  and  to  secure  the  deliverance  of  Mary 
from  captivity,  in  reality  Throckmorton  was  to 
assure  them  that  assistance  would  not  be  wanting 
in  the  hour  "  of  their  utmost  need,"  and  to  urge  on 
them  the  speedy  carrying  out  of  their  design — the 
dethronement  of  Mary,  the  seizure  of  the  person  of 
the  prince,  the  establishment  of  a  nominal  regency, 
and  the  virtual  ascendancy  of  English  counsels. 
In  the  letter  from  Melvil  to  Cecil,  just  quoted, 


Supposed 


the  reader  cannot  fail  to  have  re- 


intention  of  the    marked    a    mysterious     sentence, 

confederates  to  which  conveys  no  definite  infor- 
to  public  trial1    nation,   but,    through   dark    and 

for  t lie  murder  almost  unintelligible  hints,  alludes 
of  the  king.  ^0  a  subject  which  seems  to  have 
been  so  paramount  in  the  mind  both  of  the  writer 
and  of  his  official  correspondent,  as  to  be  at  once 
apprehended  by  the  latter  on  the  slightest  allusion 
to  it  by  the  former.* 

The  words  adverted  to  intimate  that  Lethington 
approved  of  some  advice  tendered  to  him  by  Cecil  in 
a  matter  equally  important  to  both,  and  that  there 
was  information  enough  already  possessed  to  enable 
them  to  go  on  with  it,  with  the  prospect  of  a  suc- 
cessful issue.  The  question  not  unnaturally  sug- 
gests itself — what  was  this  matter  alluded  to  by 
Melvil  in  such  mysteriously  guarded  language  ?  We 
cannot  accept  Mr.  Tj' tier's  supposition,  who  conjec- 
tures— as  he  confesses  wholly  without  authority — 
that  this  sentence  related  "  to  the  scheme  of  com- 
pelling their  sovereign  to  agree  to  their  wishes,  by 
a  threat  of  bringing  her  to  a  public  trial  for  the 
murder  of  the  king."  That  the  words  will  bear 
such  an  interpretation  is  doubtless  true  ;  that  such 
an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  confederates  was 
entertained  by  them,  and  seriously  too,  is  also,  we 
think,  undoubted ;  but  we  question  whether  such  a 
nefarious  project  had  at  this  period  at  least  sug- 
gested itself;  and  we  think  the  conjecture,  that 
the  language  in  dispute  referred  not  to  Mary,  but 
to  one  or  other  of  the  guilty  associates  concerned 
in  the  king's  murder,  whom  the  rest  had  resolved 
to  betray,  and  to  deliver  up  to  punishment,  in 
order  that  through  this  parade  of  justice  the 
public  mind  might  be  satisfied  and  appeased,  rests 
upon  as  much  authority,  and  is  a  supposition  as 
plausible  as  that  made  by  the  historian  alluded 
to.  It  is  well  known  that  one  of  the  professed  ob- 
jects for  which  the  confederates  were  banded  toge- 
ther, was  the  punishment  of  the  king's  murderers  ; 
but  if  no  steps  were  taken  in  this  direction,  and 
if  all  their  efforts  were  seen  to  have  for  their 
object  the  seizure  of  the  queen's  person  and  the 
subversion  of  her  government,  public  indignation 
would  be  directed  against  them,  and  the  tide  would 
be  turned  in  the  queen's  favour.  Pledged  there- 
fore, as  it  were,  to  fix  the  murder  on  some  person- 
age who  might  be  held  responsible  for  the  deed, 
and  baffled  in  the  meantime  in  their  endeavours  to 

*  The  sentence  runs  thus  : — "  He  [Lethington]  does  well 
like  of  your  advice  in  divers  heads  ;  always  there  is  matter 
enough  probable  [proveable]  to  proceed  upon  that  matter 
we  first  agreed  upon,  and  farther  is  thought  expedient." 

VOL.  n. 


capture  Bothwell,  what  more  natural  than  that 
they  should  adopt  the  expedient  indicated,  and 
prove  their  zeal  in  this  matter  by  the  betrayal  of 
some  one  of  their  less  ignoble  associates,  who 
might  be  powerless  either  to  accuse  them  or  to  de- 
fend himself  ? 

Having  returned  to  Scotland,  Melvil's  first  step 
was   to  visit  his  mistress  in   her      Melvil  visits 
confinement  at  Lochleven.  At  this  Mary 

interview  he  delivered  the  letter  at  Lo<;h,even. 
of  the  Queen  of  England,  but  was  much  disap- 
pointed that  he  was  not  allowed  to  see  her  alone, 
as  Lindsay,  Douglas,  and  Kuthven,  insisted  on 
being  present  at  the  conference.  Some  days  after- 
wards, however,  he  was  again  sent  to  Lochleven, 
and  permitted  to  see  the  queen  alone.  At  this  in- 
terview he  states  that  he  exerted  his  influence  to 
induce  Mary  to  renounce  Bothwell,  but  without 
producing  the  least  impression  on  her  mind. 

Throckmorton,  the  English  ambassador,  arrived 
at  Edinburgh  about  the  1 2th  of  July.  We  have  seen 
the  nature  of  his  instructions  to  the  confederates. 
To  the  queen  he  was  commissioned  to  express  the 
dissatisfaction  his  royal  mistress  felt  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  Mary  had  neglected  to  prosecute  her 
husband's  murderers  ;  to  intimate  her  extreme  dis- 
pleasure at  the  marriage  she  had  contracted  with 
a  man  like  Bothwell,  adding  that  she  had  almost 
resolved  to  hold  no  further  intercourse  with  one 
who  had  shown  so  little  regard  to  what  was  due  to 
her  own  dignity  and  honour ;  but  that  the  indig- 
nities which  had  been  put  upon  her  by  her  own 
nobles,  and  the  hardships  and  imprisonment  to 
which  she  had  been  subjected,  had  excited  com- 
passion for  her  sufferings  and  reprobation  of  the 
conduct  of  the  confederates,  as  opposed  to  the 
duty  which  they  owed  as  subjects  to  their  sove- 
reign ;  and  that  in  these  circumstances  she  would 
endeavour  to  compel  them  to  do  her  justice  and 
to  set  her  at  liberty.* 

The  ambassador,  on  his  way  to  Scotland,  was 
met  by  Secretary  Lethington  at  Coldingham,  and 
by  him  escorted  to  Fastcastle,  a  stronghold  on  the 
coast,   near  St.  Abbs  Head,  described  by  Throck- 
morton as  "  very  little   and  very        Arrival  in 
strong;  a  place  fitter  to  lodge  pri-       Scotland  of 
soners  than  folks  at  liberty."  Here    Throckmorton, 
he  obtained  an  interview  with  Sir  James  Melvil, 
which  gave  him  little  satisfaction.    In  a  letter  writ- 
ten on  the  same  day  to  Cecil,  he  expresses  his  con- 
viction that  the  confederates  were  suspicious  of  the 
sincerity  of  Elizabeth,  and  feared  "  that  if  they  were 
not  fortunate,  she  would  leave  them  in  the  briars." 

From  Fastcastle  Throckmorton  proceeded  to  the 
capital,  attended  by  Lord  Home  and  an  escort  of 
four  hundred  horse.  His  conjectures  as  to  the 
disposition  of  the  confederates  were  not  without 
good  foundation.  He  was  received  by  them  with 
extreme  coldness.  Morton,  whom  he  accidentally 
met  in  the  streets,  evaded  entering  upon  business 
with  him,  on  the  plea  that  a  solemn  fast  was  held 
on  that  day  ;  nor  did  he  intimate  at  what  time  the 

*  Copy  of  instructions  to  Throckmorton,  June  30,  1567. 
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confederates  would  meet  with  him.  In  the  evening 
he  was  waited  upon  by  Lethington,  from  whom  he 
learned  that  the  confederates  were  resolved  that 
he  should  not  be  allowed  to  visit  the  queen. 
She  was  guarded  in  her  island  prison  with  ex- 
treme rigour,  and  every  precaution  taken  to  pre- 
vent any  communication  being  made  to  her  which 
did  not  first  pass  through  the  hands  of  her  guar- 
dians. Access  to  her  presence  had  already  been 
denied  to  Monsieur  Villeroy,  who  had  been  com- 
missioned to  visit  her  in  the  name  of  the  King  of 
France ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  alleged  if  admission 
were  granted  to  the  English  ambassador  it  would 
be  regarded  as  an  insult  by  the  French  court. 
The  policy  pursued  by  the  confederates  towards 
England  was  extremely  cautious.  Far  from  wish- 
ing to  embroil  themselves  with  this  government, 
they  hoped  rather  by  conciliation,  and  the  mode- 
rate character  of  their  designs,  to  secure  its  sym- 
pathy and    co-operation.     The  proposals   of    the 

Proposals  of  French  court  at  this  time  did  little 
the  French  honour  to  their  originators,  consi- 
dering in  what  relation  they  had 
hitherto  stood  towards  the  unfortunate  Mary.  It 
was  intimated  that  no  opposition  would  be  made  to 
the  dethronement  of  the  queen,  provided  that 
French  influence  was  allowed  its  due  ascendancy 
in  any  government  that  might  be  formed  during 
the  minority  of  the  prince.  As  to  Mary  herself,  it 
was  proposed  by  the  ambassador,  De  Croc,  to  seclude 
her  for  life  in  some  French  convent.* 

These  propositions  were  fully  reported  to  the 
English  minister  by  Secretary  Lethington.  That 
they  were  not  exaggerated  appears,  among  other 
circumstances,  from  the  extraordinary  efforts  made 
by  the  French  court  to  induce  the  Earl  of  Moray 

Endeavours  to    to  adopt  their  views,  and  promote 

gain  Moray,  them  by  his  personal  influence  in 
his  native  country.  "  Great  is  the  travail  and 
pain,"  writes  Norris  to  Cecil,  "  that  hath  been  here 
taken  to  win  the  Earl  of  Moray,  offering  both  the 
Order  and  great  augmentation  of  living  ;  which,  as 
he  hath  sent  me  word,  he  hath  refused ;  lest,  by  tak- 
ing gifts,  he  shall  be  bound,  where  he  is  now  free."  f 
To  the  honour  of  Moray  he  declined  these  magnifi- 
cent offers,  and,  so  far  from  affording  any  counten- 
ance to  the  designs  of  the  confederates,  he  dispatched 
a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Elphinstone  to  convey 
to  the  queen  an  assurance  of  his  fidelity,  and  his 
determination  to  devote  himself  to  her  interests. 

This  messenger  arrived  in  England  shortly  after 
the  departure  of  Throckmorton,  and  was  imme- 
diately admitted  to  an  interview  with  Elizabeth. 
This  conference,  we  are  informed,  was  secret,  and 
lasted  fully  an  hour.  What  passed  we  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining ;  but  whatever  were  the 
tidings  he  communicated,  or  the  arguments  he 
used,  they  had  a  favourable  effect  on  the  mind  of 
the  queen,  inclining  her  to  take  a  more  lenient 
view  of  the  conduct  of  Mary,  and  to  look  with 

*  Throckmorton  to  Cecil,  12th  Julv,  1567. 
t  M.S.  Letter,   State  Paper  Office," Noma  to  Cecil,  loth 
July,  106;. 


corresponding  severity  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
confederates.  Certain  it  is,  that  on  the  termination 
of  this  interview  a  messenger  was  sent  immediately 
to  Cecil,  informing  him  that  Moray  had  dispatched 
letters  to  Mary,  praying  her  to  accept  of  his  assur- 
ances of  devotion,  and  placing  himself  solely  at  her 
disposal ;  and  that  by  the  same  channel  he  had 
addressed  bold  remonstrances  to  the  confederates, 
upbraiding  them  with  their  rebellious  and  auda- 
cious conduct.  Further,  he  was  charged  to  tell 
Cecil  to  prepare  instantly  a  letter  Curious  letter 
to  Mary,  which  she  would  herself  from  Elizabeth 
sign ;  though  unwilling,  as  she  to  Marv- 
said,  to  write  it  herself,  seeing  "  that  she  had  not 
used  her  well  or  faithfully  in  these  broken  matters 
that  be  past.  The  purport  of  it,"  she  continued, 
"  must  be  to  let  her  know  that  the  Earl  of  Moray 
never  spoke  defamedly  of  her  for  the  death  of  her 
husband  ;  never  plotted  for  the  secret  conveying  of 
the  prince  to  England ;  never  confederated  with 
the  lords  to  depose  her :  on  the  contrary,  now  in 
my  sister's  misery,  to  let  her  learn  from  me  the 
truth,  and  that  is,  that  she  has  not  a  more  faithful 
and  honourable  servant  in  Scotland."  * 

The  fortunes  of  Mary  were  now  at  the  lowest 
ebb.  Her  communication  with  the  world  was 
almost  wholly  cut  off;  she  was  surrounded  by  stern 
and  jealous  keepers,  such  as  Lindsay  and  Ruthven, 
"  men  familiar  with  blood,  and  of  coarse  and  fierce 
manners."  Elizabeth  amused  her  with  fair  words, 
France  was  avowedly  hostile,  and  Conduct  of 
the  Hamiltons,  from  whom  she  had  the  Hamiltons. 
naturally  expected  to  receive  hearty  and  disinter- 
ested support,  were,  to  say  the  least,  indifferent  and 
lukewarm.  Throckmorton,  indeed,  does  not  hesitate 
to  avow  his  opinion  that,  as  the  Hamiltons  were 
next  heirs  to  the  crown,  they  would  have  been  very 
willing  to  see  both  Mary  and  her  son  securely  dis- 
posed of;  "making  a  show,"  as  he  says,  "of  the 
liberty  of  the  queen,  that  they  might  induce  those 
lords  to  destroy  her,  rather  than  they  should  recover 
her  by  violence  out  of  their  hands."  f 

The  only  person  on  whom  Mary  could  place  any 
reliance  was,  perhaps,  the  last  to  whom  in  this 
emergency  she  would  have  been  inclined  to  look — 
viz.  the  Earl  of  Moray — whose  messenger  arriving 
at  the  capital,  and  demanding  audience  of  the 
queen  to  deliver  his  letters,  received  a  peremptory 
refusal.  About  this  time,  also,  Robert  Melvil 
being  again  admitted  to  her  presence,  besought  her 
with  much  earnestness  to  renounce  Bothwell ;  and 
a  letter  from  Throckmorton,  of  which  he  had  con- 
sented to  be  the  bearer,  urged  her  to  the  same 
course.  But,  with  a  strange  infatuation,  she  clung 
to  this  brutal  villain ;  and  believing  herself  to  be 
pregnant,  she  absolutely  refused  to  dissolve  her 
marriage  with  him,  and  thus  to  brand  her  child  with 
illegitimacy.  Several  important  concessions,  how- 
ever, she   did  make  at  this  interview,  protesting 

*  This  information  is  derived  from  a  gentleman  of  the 
court,  a  Mr.  Heneage,  who  happened  to  be  in  waiting  in  the 
antechamber,  and  was  sent  to  Cecil. — M.S.  letter,  Stat* 
Paper  Office. 

f  Throckmorton  to  Elizabeth,  18th  July,  1567. 
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that  she  was  willing  to  consent  to  commit  the  go- 
vernment either  to  the  Earl  of  Moray  or  to  a  council 
of  the  nobles.  Adverting  to  the  place  and  the 
rigour  of  her  confinement,  she  entreated  the  con- 
federates to  remove  her  to  Stirling  Castle,  as  her 
health  was  already  materially  injured  by  her  resi- 
dence in  Lochleven.  To  this  effect  she  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  lords,  in  concluding  which  she  appealed 
to  them,  in  affecting  language,  that  if  they  would 
not  give  her  the  respect  due  to  her  as  their  sove- 
reign, they  should  at  least  treat  her  as  the  mother 
of  their  prince  and  the  daughter  of  their  king.  It 
is  said  that  at  this  interview  she  produced  a  letter, 
requesting  Melvil  to  transmit  it  to  Both  well.  This 
he  indignantly  refused,  upon  which  she  threw  it 
passionately  into  the  fire.* 

While  the  current  of  public  opinion  was   thus 
strongly   directed    against    Mary,   the    Assembly 
Meeting;  of      0I"  the  Church  was  convened,   at 
which   the   conduct  of  the  queen 
was  made  the  subject  of  long  and 
stormy  debates.    Many  of  the  ecclesiastical  leaders 
proposed  the  adoption  of  the  most  violent  measures, 
holding  that  the  queen  was  demonstrably  guilty  of 
most  of  the  dreadful  crimes  of  which  she  was  ac- 
cused, and  that  she  ought  therefore  to  suffer  the  ex- 
treme penalty  of  the  law.    Others  argued  for  a  more 
moderate  course,  pointing  out  that  advantage  might 
be  taken  of  the  circumstance  that  Mary  had  already 
offered  to  resign  the  government  into  the  hands  of 
the  Earl  of  Moray.     After  much  altercation  this 
Abdication  of     course  was  adopted,  and  three  in- 
the  crown  forced   struments  were  drawn  up  in  con- 
on  Mary.        formity    therewith,    which    were 
entrusted  to  the  bitterest  enemy  of  Mary,  the  brutal 
Lord  Lindsay,  who  was  ordered  to  proceed  at  once  to 
Lochleven,  and  to  compel  the  queen  to  attach  her 
signature  to  them.     The  first  of  these  important  do- 
rp, .  cuments  intimated  her  abdication 
lnree  mstrn-  .  ^ 
ments  drawn     of  the  crown  in  favour  of  her  infant 
up— their        son,  and  authorised  preparations 
nnpor  .          £Qr  j^  immediate  coronation.  The 
second   invested  "  her  dear  brother,"  the  Earl  of 
Moray,  with  the  regency,  in  consequence  of  the  j 
tender  age  of  the  prince.     The  third  appointed  the 
Duke,  together  with  the  Earls  of  Lennox,  Argyle, 
Atholl,  Morton,  Glencairn,  and  Mar,  as  a  council  of 
regency,  to  carry  on  the  government  till  the  arrival 
of  the  Earl  of  Moray ;  and  in  case  of  his  declining 
to  accept  of  his  high  office,  invested  them  with 
power  to  continue  in  that  capacity. 

Previous  to  the  interview  of  Lindsay  with  his 
sovereign,  it  is  said  that  Melvil  assured  her  pri- 
vately that  her  refusal  to  comply  with  the  demands 
of  the  confederates  would  endanger  her  life.  Argu- 
ments were  also  used  to  the  effect  that  such  docu- 
ments— executed  in  captivity  and  under  compulsion 
— were  invalid,  and  that  she  might  therefore  sign 
them  without  scruple.  Melancholy  and  humiliat- 
ing was  the  position  in  which  this  unfortunate 
queen  now  found  herself.  An  immured  captive  and 

*  Melvil' s  Declaration,  Hopetoun  MSS.,  Throckmorton 
to  the  Queen,  July  18,  1567. 


an  accused  criminal — a  disowned  sovereign  and  a 
weak  woman — it  was  in  vain  that  during  a  few 
moments  of  stormy  passion  she  Mary  attaches 
avowed  her  determination  to  re-  her  signature, 
nounce  her  life  rather  than  her  crown.  The  neces- 
sities of  the  moment  were  inevitable,  and  the 
scowling  countenance  of  Lindsay,  as  he  laid  before 
her  the  fatal  instruments,  shadowing  out  as  it  were 
the  doom  awaiting  her  if  she  should  persist  in  her 
resolution,  overcame  her  repugnance,  and  forced 
her,  with  trembling  hand  and  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
to  attach  her  signature  to  the  documents  which 
stripped  her  of  her  authority,  and  brought  to  a 
close  the  first  act  of  this  most  tragic  history  of  the 
beautiful,  but  erring  and  suffering,  daughter  of  the 
house  of  Stewart. 

From  the  now  uncrowned  queen  Lord  Lindsay 
hastened  to  the  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  in  order 
that  this  being  affixed  to  the  resignation,  the 
apparent  validity  of  the  document  might  be  com- 
plete. The  keeper,  however,  Thomas  Sinclair, 
having  protested  that  the  signature  had  been  ob- 
tained by  compulsion,  and  was  therefore  invalid, 
Lindsay  resorted  to  his  usual  brutal  violence,  as- 
saulted Sinclair's  house,  tore  the  seal  from  his 
hands,  and  forced  him  to  attach  it  to  the  documents 
he  had  brought.* 

On  the  evening  of  the  25th  of  July,  the  abdica- 
tion of  Queen  Mary,  and  the  ap-  Abdication  pro- 
pointment  of  a  regency,  were  pro-  claimed,  July  25. 
claimed  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh.  No  time  was 
now  lost  by  the  confederate  lords,  and  every 
preparation  was  made  for  the  immediate  coronation 
of  the  youthful  prince.  Invitations  were  issued  to 
the  English  ambassador  and  the  Hamiltons  to  be 
present  at  this  ceremony.  From  both  parties,  how- 
ever, were  received  courteous  but  decided  refusals. 
Throckmorton  stated  that  the  whole  proceedings 
were  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  sovereign,  and 
would  certainly  occasion  her  extreme  displeasure. 
The  Hamiltons  reminded  the  lords  that  they  had 
taken  no  part  in  these  contests,  and  declined  to 
countenance  the  contemplated  proceedings.  They 
offered,  indeed,  no  opposition  to  the  course  pro- 
posed, but  intimated  their  wish,  which  was  allowed, 
to  present  a  formal  protest  that  this  coronation 
should  not  be  considered  as  in  any  way  prejudicial 
to  the  claims  of  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault  as  next 
heir  to  the  crown. 

The  High  Church  at  Stirling  having  been  se- 
lected as  the  place  where  the  coronation  should 
be  held,  the  lords  and  ecclesiastical  leaders  early 
repaired  to  that  city.  Here  disputes  arose  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  ceremony  should  be  performed. 
Some  contended,  and  Knox  among  the  number, 
that  the  prince  should  not  be  anointed,  but  simpiy 
crowned, — "  anointing  being  a  Jewish  rule,  and 
abrogated  by  the  Gospel  dispensation."  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  argued  that  the  anointing  was 
not  a  superstition,  but  u  an  ancient  solemnity," 
recognised  universally  throughout  Christendom, 
and  ought  not  therefore  on  this  occasion  to  be 
I      *  Mr.  Riddell,  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  October,  1817. 
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omitted.  This  opinion  ultimately  prevailed.  Every 
effort  was  made  by  the  confederate  lords  to  render 

Coronation  of  the  ceremonial  effective  and  im- 
J.unes  VI.,      posing.    The  church,  which  is  now 

July  27,  1567.    known  as  the  West  Kirk?  ig  a  mag 

nificent  Gothic  fabric  of  hewn  stone,  with  an  arched 
roof,  supported  by  two  rows  of  plain  but  massive 
pillars.  A  procession  was  formed  from  the  castle 
to  the  church,  in  which  the  Earl  of  Atholl  bore 
the  crown,  the  Earl  of  Morton  the  sceptre,  and  the 
Earl  of  Glencairn  the  sword.  The  infant  prince,  who 
was  then  but  fourteen  months  old,  was  carried  in 
the  arms  of  the  Earl  of  Mar.  The  ceremony  lasted 
from  two  till  five  in  the  afternoon,  and  was  inau- 
gurated by  the  reading  of  the  deeds  of  abdication. 
Knox  preached  the  sermon  ;  Bothwell,  Bishop  of 
Orkney,  performed  the  "  anointing ;"  the  crown 
was  held  over  the  king's  head  by  the  Earl  of  Mar, 
and  his  infant  hands  were  made  to  touch  the  sword 
and  sceptre.  The  Earl  of  Morton  and  Lord  Home 
took  the  oaths  on  the  Gospels  on  behalf  of  their 
sovereign,  that  he  would  maintain  the  Reformed 
faith,  and  root  out  heresy;  the  lords  swore  alle- 
giance by  placing  their  hands  on  his  head ;  the 
burgesses  followed  their  example  ;  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  protracted  ceremonial,  the  infant  king 
was  carried  back  to  the  castle  by  the  Earl  of  Mar. 
Loud  rejoicings  in  the  capital  celebrated  the  con- 
summation of  this  event ;  and  at  night  bonfires 
blazed,  and  the  protracted  revels  bore  witness  to 
the  general  satisfaction  of  the  people.* 

As  had  been  predicted  by  the  English  ambas- 
Feelings  of      sador,  the  intelligence  of  these  as- 

Elizabeth  on      tounding  events  was  received  by 

hearing  of  die  njs  sovereign  with  alarm  and  anger. 
Although  in  no  inconsiderable  de- 
gree to  blame  for  the  circumstances  which  excited 
her  wrath,  she  pretended  that  her  whole  line  of 
conduct  had  pointed  to  results  of  an  opposite  cha- 
racter. Ever  working  out  her  dark  and  selfish  po- 
licy towards  Scotland,  no  sooner  did  that  policy 
develop  itself  in  disastrous  consequences,  than  she 
hastened  to  exculpate  herself,  protesting  that  she 
was  the  aggrieved  party,  and  simulating  a  well- 
enacted  surprise,  or  even  a  righteous  indignation. 

In  the  present  instance  her  tone  was  loud  and 
threatening.  She  prohibited  Throckmorton,  her 
ambassador,  from  holding  official  relations  with 
men  who  had  treated  her  counsels  with  marked  and 
contemptuous  indifference,  and  vowed  that  "  she 
would  make  herself  a  party  against  them,  to  the 
revenge  of  their  sovereign  and  an  example  to  all 
posterity."  f  At  the  time  when  these  letters  were 
delivered,  Morton,  Mar,  Glencairn,  Home,  and 
Lethington  arrived  in  Edinburgh,  in  order  to  be 
on  the  spot  when  the  Regent  Moray  should  land, 
to  whom  they  had  dispatched  an  envoy,  informing 
him  of  his  high  appointment.  Obedient  to  his 
instructions,  Throckmorton  refrained  from  holding 
any  intercourse  with  them.  Lie  was  visited,  how- 
ever, by  the  Comptroller,  Tullibardine,  brother-in- 

*  Throckmorton  to  Elizabeth,  July  31,  1567. 
•f  Inductions  to  Throckmorton,  July  27. 


law  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  and  one  of  the  council  of 
regency.     This  interview  was  the  occasion  of  some 
most  astounding  revelations,  made 
voluntarily  on  the  part  of  Tulli-     ^fa'tLTof 
bardine,  as  to  the  treachery  of  the     the  treachery 
Hamiltons,    hitherto   regarded   as     of  J^e  R****" 
the  most  devoted  of  the   queen's 
adherents.      "  Within  the  last  forty-eight  hours," 
said  the  Comptroller,  "  the  Archbishop  of  St.  An- 
drew's, on  the  part  of  the  Hamiltons,  has  proposed 
to  us  to  put  the  queen  to  death.     They  have  re- 
commended this  course  as  the  only  certain  method 
of  reconciling  all  parties  ;  and  on  our  consenting  to 
adopt  it,  they  are  ready  to  join  us  to  a  man,  and  to 
bring  Argyle  and  Huntley  along  with  them.'' 

Throckmorton,  a  man  of  honour  and  integrity, 
was  inexpressibly  shocked  at  this  statement,  and 
ventured  to  express  his  doubts  as  to  its  authen- 
ticity. He  reminded  his  informant  that  there 
was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  the  queen's  death, 
but  much  by  her  life, — as  being  divorced  from 
the  infamous  Bothwell,  she  could  be  induced  to 
marry  a  son  of  the  duke's  or  one  of  Argyle's  bro- 
thers. To  this  Tullibardine  replied :  "  My  lord 
ambassador,"  said  he,  "  these  matters  you  speak 
of  have  been  in  question  amongst  them,  but  now 
they  see  not  so  good  an  outgait  by  any  of  those 
devices  as  by  the  queen's  death.  For  she  being 
taken  away,  they  account  but  the  little  king 
betwixt  them  and  home*  who  may  die.  They 
love  not  the  queen,  and  they  know  she  hath  no 
great  fancy  to  any  of  them  ;  and  they  fear  her 
the  more  because  she  is  young  and  may  have  many 
children,  which  is  the  thing  they  would  be  rid  of." 
In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  Throckmorton  was 
visited  by  Secretary  Lethington,  who  substantially 
confirmed  the  statements  made  previously  by  Tul- 
libardine. The  conversation  which  then  ensued 
has  been  minutely  detailed  in  a  letter  from  the 
ambassador  to  his  royal  mistress,  and  its  discovery 
we  owe,  like  many  other  documents  which  have 
thrown  new  light  on  this  important  period  of  our 
history,  to  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  Mr. 
Tytler.  This  conversation  is  of  too  interesting  a 
character  not  to  be  given  in  the  words  of  its  re- 
corder. "  The  same  day,"  says  he,  speaking  of  the 
events  of  the  7th  of  August,  "the  Lord  of  Le- 
thington came  to  visit  me,  on  behalf  of  all  the 
lords.  He  demanded  of  me  when  I  heard  from 
your  majesty,  and  what  was  the  matter  why  I  had 
sent  to  Stirling  for  audience.  I  answered,  to  let' 
the  lords  and  him  understand  what  your  majesty  did 
think  of  their  rash  proceedings  ;  finding  the  matter 
very  strange  in  this  hasty  sort  to  proceed  with  a 
queen,  their  sovereign,  being  a  prince  anointed, 
not  having  imparted  their  intent  to  your  majesty. 
For  answer,  the  Laird  of  Lethington  said, '  My 
lord  ambassador,  these  lords  did  think  their  cause 
could  suffer  no  delays  ;  and  as  for  imparting  their 
purposes  to  the  queen's   majesty  your  sovereign, 

*  Home  means  here  the  succession  to  the  throne,  to 
which  the  Hamiltons  were  the  nearest  heirs  after  Mary 
and  her  son. 
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they  doubted  that  neither  she  would  allow  that- 
such  was  meet  for  them  to  do,  neither  could  take 
any  of  their  doings  in  good  part.  And  where 
you  have  charged  us  with  deprivation  of  the  queen 
from  her  royal  estate,  it  doth  appear  by  such  in- 
struments as  I  sent  you  from  Stirling,  that  we 
have  not  denuded  the  queen  of  her  royalty,  but  she 
hath  voluntarily  relinquished  the  same  to  her  son.' 
1 1  asked  him,'  continued  Throckmorton,  '  What 
free  will  there  might  be,  or  uncompulsory  consent, 
for  a  prisoner,  and  such  an  one  as  every  day  looked 
for  to  lose  her  life  ? '  '  Yea/  said  he,  '  it  is  you  that 
seek  to  bring  it  to  pass,  what  show  soever  the  queen 
your  mistress,  or  you  do  make  to  save  her  life,  or 
set  her  at  liberty.  For  the  Hamiltons  and  you 
concur  together ;  you  have  nothing  in  your  mouths 
but  liberty,  and  nothing  less  in  your  hearts.  My 
lord  ambassador,  I  have  heard  what  you  have  said 
unto  me ;  I  assure  you,  that  if  you  should  use  this 
speech  unto  them  which  you  do  unto  me,  all  the 
world  could  not  save  the  queen's  life  three  days  to 
an  end ;  and  as  the  case  now  standeth,  it  will  be 
much  ado  to  save  her  life.'  '  I  said,  '  My  Lord  of 
Lethington,  if  you  remember,  I  told  you  at  my 
first  coming  hither,  when  I  understood  you  minded 
the  coronation  of  her  son,  that  when  you  had  touched 
her  dignity  you  would  touch  her  life  shortly  after.' 
1  Well,  my  lord,'  said  he,  '  I  trust  that  you  do  not 
take  me  to  be  one  that  doth  thirst  my  sovereign's 
blood,  or  that  would  stain  my  conscience  with  the 
shedding  of  the  same?  You  know  how  I  have 
proceeded  with  you  since  your  coming  hither.  I 
have  given  you  the  best  advice  I  could  to  prevent 
extremity ;  and  either  the  queen  your  sovereign 
will  not  be  advised,  or  you  do  forbear  to  advise  her. 
I  say  unto  you,  as  I  am  a  Christian  man,  if  we 
which  dealt  in  this  action  would  consent  to  take 
the  queen's  life  from  her,  all  the  lords  which  hold 
out  and  lie  aloof  from  us,  would  come  and  conjoin 
with  us  within  these  two  days.  This  morning  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's  and  the  Abbot  of  Kilwinning, 
have  sent  a  gentleman  unto  us  for  that  purpose. 
And  likewise  the  Earl  of  Huntley  hath  sent  to 
Duncan  Forbes  within  this  hour,  to  conclude  with 
us  upon  the  same  ground  ;  and,  to  be  plain  with 
you,  there  be  very  few  among  ourselves  which  be  of 
any  other  opinion.' " 

This  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  Lething- 
ton, frank  as  it  was  terrible,  drew  from  Throck- 
morton urgent  remonstrances  against  proceeding  to 
such  a  desperate  extremity.  To  this  it  was  replied 
by  the  secretary,  that  such  a  course  would  never  find 
an  advocate  in  him ;  but  said  he,  "  '  How  can  you 
satisfy  men  that  the  queen  shall  not  become  a  dan- 
gerous party  against  them,  in  case  she  live  and  come 
to  liberty?'  I  said,  '  Divorce  her  from  Both  well.' 
He  said,  '  We  cannot  bring  it  to  pass  :  she  will  in 
nowise  hear  of  the  matter.'"  Here  terminated 
this  remarkable  conversation,  somewhat  abruptly, 
owing  to  the  arrival  of  Sir  James  Balfour  to  sum- 
mon Lethington  to  the  council.*      It  thus  appears 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Throckmorton  to  Eli- 
zabeth, 9th  of  August,  1567. 


that  Mary  was  at  this  time  placed  in  circumstances 
of  extreme  peril.  Relentlessly  pursued  by  her 
enemies,  she  was  even  more  endangered  by  the 
falsehood,  treachery,  ambition,  and  cold-blooded 
cruelty  of  her  once  boasted  friends,  and  apparently 
most  devoted  adherents.  One  only  chance  of  sav- 
ing her  life  appeared  to  remain  to  this  forlorn 
queen,  and  that  depended  on  the  disposition  of  her 
"  brother,"  the  newly  appointed  regent.  With 
what  anxious  solicitude  must  the  poor  beleaguered 
prisoner  have  expected  his  arrival !  The  eyes,  in- 
deed, of  the  nation  were  directed  to  Moray  as  their 
only  hope.  They  were  growing  weary  of  this 
state  of  inquietude  and  suspense — all  things  fall- 
ing into  wreck  and  chaos,  the  vessel  of  the  State 
drifting  visibly  towards  shoals  and  quicksands;  and 
it  was  a  source  of  satisfaction  and  comfort,  that  the 
helm  of  government  was  about  to  be  assumed  by  a 
man  of  such  capacities  and  spirit  as  the  Earl  of 
Moray. 

On  the  first  intimation  being  made  to  him  of  his 
election  to  the  regency,  Moray  prepared  instantly 
to  leave  France,  and  embark  for      Departure  of 
his    native    country.     It    may   be       Moray  from 
presumed  that  the  nature  of  the         France, 
policy  to  be  adopted  by  the  new  governor  was 
anxiously  debated  both  at  home  and  abroad.     At 
home,  the  question  whether  he  would  support  the 
queen  or  unite  with  her  adversaries  against  her, 
was  the  subject  of  agitating  conjecture.     Nor  was 
it  easy  to  determine  what  course  he  would  pursue, 
as  it  was  some  time  before  reported  that  he  ap- 
proved of  the  designs  of  the  confederates ;  though, 
as  they  were  extremely  anxious  to  gain  him,  this 
may  have  been  merely  a  rumour  industriously  cir- 
culated from  partisan  motives  ;  and  latterly  he  had 
decidedly  sided  with  the  queen,  sending  over  his 
servant  from  France  with  expressions  of  sympathy 
and  offers  of  service.     Abroad,  it  was  equally  im- 
portant to  France  and  to  England  that  the  policy 
of  the  regent  should  be  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  which  led  each  country  to  labour  for 
the   establishment  of  an   ascendant   influence   in 
the  counsels  of  Scotland.     Accordingly,  each  court 
anxiously  endeavoured  to  obtain  from  him  an  ex- 
pression of  his  views  favourable  to  their  plans.    We 
have  seen  what  munificent  offers  the  French  govern- 
ment made  to  gain  him  over  to  its  interests,  and 
how  all  those  brilliant  offers  were  resolutely  refused. 
This  circumstance  induced  that  court  to  throw  in 
his  way  every  obstacle  in  their  power  to  hinder  his 
departure, — their  fears   suggesting  the  not  unna- 
tural  suspicion   that  overtures  had  already   been 
made  to  him  on  the  part  of  England,  which  he  was 
disposed  to  entertain.     From  this  difficulty  Moray 
escaped  with  his  usual  adroitness.   Refraining  from 
committing  himself  by  any  promise,  he  assured 
the  king  in  general  terms  that  he  would  be  faith- 
ful to  his  sovereign,  and  in  all  his  actions  to  consult 
her  true  interests.     With  this  understanding,  he 
departed  from  court,  accompanied  by  Monsieur  de 
Lignerolles,  who  apparently  had  no  other  object  in 
view  than  the  conveyance  of  a  message  from  his 
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sovereign  to  the  associated  lords  ;  but  whose  real 
object  was  to  watch  the  conduct  of  the  regent,  and 
if  possible  prevent  his  interview  with  the  English 
queen.  Although  this  was  impossible,  yet,  on  ac- 
count of  a  circumstance  which  happened  shortly  I 
before  the  departure  of  Moray,  his  interview  with  ' 

His  interview     Elizabeth  was  extremely  unsatis- 

with  Klizabeth.  factory.  This  was  the  intelligence 
communicated  to  him  by  Elphinstone,  whom  he  had 
sent  with  letters  to  Mary,  that  conclusive  proofs  of 
her  guilt  had  been  discovered,  and  that  he  himself 
had  seen  and  read  an  epistle  from  her  to  her  fugi- 
tive husband,  by  which  it  was  unquestionably 
shown  that  she  had  been  an  accomplice  in  the 
murder  of  Darn  ley.* 

Such  tidings  could  not  fail  to  leave  the  most 
unpleasant  impressions  on  the  mind  of  Moray, 
prejudicing  him  against  his  sovereign,  and  pro- 
portionably  inducing  him  to  put  a  more  favourable 
construction  on  the  conduct  of  the  confederates. 
Elizabeth,  it  was  well  known,  was  making  loud 
protestations  of  indignant  sorrow  at  the  ignomi- 
nious treatment  of  their  sovereign  by  the  Scottish 
rebels,  and  of  her  determination  at  all  hazards  to 
effect  her  delivery.  On  explaining,  however,  her 
projects  to  the  Earl  of  Moray,  she  was  met  on  his 
part  by  such  manifest  coldness  and  indifference  as 
to  rouse  the  anger  of  Elizabeth,  and  lead  her  to 
indulge  in  some  hasty  expressions,  which  Moray 
construed  into  threats.  This  language  was  re- 
sented by  him,  and  they  parted  with  feelings  of 
mutual  distrust. 

After  an  absence  of  five  months,  Moray  returned 
His  arrival       to  Scotland,  accompanied  by  Lig- 

in  Scotland.  nerolles,  and  reached  Berwick  on 
the  8th  of  August.  Here  he  was  met  and  enter- 
tained by  Bedford,  an  old  friend  and  ally,  and  also 
by  the  Lord  Clerk-Register,  Sir  James  Mac-gill, 
and  by  Sir  James  Melvil.  These  gentlemen  had 
been  deputed  by  two  opposite  factions,  into  which 
the  confederates  were  now  divided  :  the  one  appa- 
rently resolved  to  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short 
of  the  destruction  of  the  queen;  the  other,  willing 
to  spare  her  life,  and  afford  her  honourable  treat- 
ment. From  Berwick  the  regent  proceeded  to 
Bound  Rode,  the  boundary  between  the  two  king- 
doms, where  he  was  met  by  a  body  of  four  hundred 
noblemen  and  gentlemen.  On  the  10th,  Moray 
rode  to  Whittingham,  wThere  he  was  received  with 
great  cordiality  by  Morton  and  Maitland,  in  the 
very  house  where,  a  year  and  a  half  previously,  the 
murder  of  Darnley  had  been  discussed.  This  strange 
coincidence,  however,  by  no  means  prevented  Mait- 
land and  Morton  from  echoing  the  expressions  of 
abhorrence  which  the  regent  used  in  speaking  of 
that  infamous  transaction,  and  promising  to  aid 
him  in  making  every  exertion  to  bring  the  mur- 
derers to  justice. 

On  the   11th  of  August  Moray   entered   Edin- 
burgh, and  was  received  with  the  enthusiastic  ac- 
clamations of  the  citizens.     The  regent  entered  on 
his  duties  with  great  activity,  his  first  object  being 
*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Norris  to  Cecil. 


to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  character  and 
views  of  the  two  factions,  whose  His  entrance 
respective  representatives  had  met  into  Edinburgh, 
him  at  Berwick.  On  that  occa-  ™d  reception, 
sion  he  had  refused  to  commit  himself  to  either 
party,  alleging  his  resolution  to  inquire  into  and 
judge  personally  of  the  state  of  matters.  This  he 
endeavoured  to  do  during  the  first  few  days  after 
his  arrival.  According  to  the  testimony  of  Throck- 
morton, Moray  seems  to  have  been  at  this  time 
acting  with  fairness  and  sincerity. 

The  only  objection  which  Moray  entertained  to 
the  acceptance  of  the  regency,  was  founded  on 
the  rumour  which  had  reached  him  that  the  de- 
mission of  the  queen  had  been  extorted  from  her 
by  threats.  In  these  circumstances,  before  giving 
his  final  answer,  he  requested  the  confederates  to 
allow  him  to  visit  her  at  Lochleven.  This  request 
they  were  at  first  unwilling  to  grant ;  but  fear  of 
the  consequences  of  their  refusal  at  length  induced 
them  to  consent. 

On  the  loth  of  August,  Moray,  accompanied  by 
Morton,  Atholl,  and  Lindsay,  pro-      M  inter_ 

ceeded  to  Lochleven,  and  were  ad-    view  with  Mary 
mitted  into   the   presence   of    the      at  Lochleven, 
captive  queen.    They  were  received  °        ug" 

with  tears,  and  many  bitter  complaints  respecting 
the  unworthy  treatment  to  which  she  had  been  sub- 
jected. Both  before  and  after  supper  Mary  con- 
versed privately  with  Moray,  endeavouring  to  sound 
his  intentions,  pathetically  reminding  him  of  her 
grievances,  alluding  to  the  affection  she  had  always 
entertained  for  him,  craving  his  protection  from 
the  malice  of  her  enemies,  and  relying,  as  she  said, 
with  confidence  on  his  wisdom  and  generosity.  To 
all  this  Moray  at  first  made  no  reply.*  Implored, 
however,  to  speak  plainly,  whatever  might  be  the 
nature  of  his  communications,  Moray  reminded  her 
of  the  whole  history  of  her  past  reign  and  life  :  the 
shameful  manner  in  which  the  kingdom  had  been 
misgoverned — her  own  imprudent  and  criminal 
conduct — the  murder  of  Darnley — the  mock  trial 
of  Bothwell  —  her  love  for  that  abandoned  and 
dishonoured  man — her  disgraceful  marriage — the 
indignation  of  her  subjects — the  misfortunes  that 
had  now  overtaken  her — and,  lastly,  the  determi- 
nation of  some  of  the  confederates  to  bring  her  to  an 
ignominious  trial,  the  consequences  of  which  might 
be  fatal  to  her  liberty — perhaps  to  her  life.  His 
manner  in  delivering  his  sentiments  was  severe, 
his  language  bitter,  and  almost  fierce.  "  He  be- 
haved himself,"  remarks  Throckmorton,  "  rather 
like  a  ghostly  father  unto  her,  than  a  coun- 
sellor." This  conversation  detained  them  till  past 
midnight,  and  he  at  length  left  her,  "leaving  her 
that  night  in  hope  of  nothing  but  God's  mercy."  f 

In  the  morning,  Moray  had  a  second  interview 
with  Mary,  in  which,  seeing  that  she  was  now 
completely  subdued,  he  gave  her  some  hopes  that 
her  life  might  be  preserved.  He  could  not,  he 
said,  assure  her  of  her  liberty,  as  that   lay  not 

*  Throckmorton  to  the  Queen,  Keith,  vol.  ii.  p.  734. 
+  Ibid. 
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within  his  power ;  "  neither  was  it  good  for  her  to 
seek  it.  nor  presently  for  her  to  have  it,  for  many 
respects. "  This  speech  re-assured  the  queen,  and 
gave  her  much  comfort.  She  expressed  her  grati- 
tude, took  him  in  her  arms  and  kissed  him,  and 
urged  upon  him  the  acceptance  of  the  regency. 
This  was  a  step,  he  said,  which  many  reasons  in- 
duced him  to  decline.  After  some  time  spent  in 
pressing  him  to  assume  the  government,  he  at 
length  consented  ;  and  she  committed  to  his  keep- 
ing her  jewels  and  other  valuable  articles,  offering 
at  the  same  time  to  sign  any  papers  which  might 
be  required  for  the  establishment  of  his  authority. 
On  his  departure,  she  again  embraced  him  lov- 
ingly, and  shed  many  tears,  charging  him  to  give 
her  blessing  to  the  prince  her  son.* 

Leaving  Lochleven,  Moray  repaired  to  Stirling, 

Moray  declared    on  a  visit  to  the  prince.     From 

regent,  thence  he  returned  to  Edinburgh 

Aug.  22,  1567.    on  the   l9th  of  August?  and  the 

next  day  was  proclaimed  regent  with  the  usuai 
ceremonies.  His  inauguration  into  this  high  office 
took  place  within  the  council  chamber  of  the  Tol- 
booth.  Here  assembled  the  lords  temporal  and 
spiritual,  the  lords  of  the  secret  council,  and  the 
commissioners  of  burghs.  The  instruments  granted 
by  the  queen  were  first  read.  After  this,  the  regent 
delivered  an  address,  in  which  he  declared  his  own 
abilities  to  be  inferior  to  the  great  trust  which  was 
now  made  over  to  him ;  but  expressed  his  deter- 
mination to  discharge  it  with  all  fidelity,  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  prince  and  the  country.  He 
then  took  an  oath  on  the  Gospels, 
that  he  would  serve  God  according 
to  his  word,  revealed  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments; that  he  would  maintain  the  national  form 
of  religion  as  then  adopted ;  that  he  would  govern 
the  people  according  to  the  ancient  and  loveable 
laws  of  the  kingdom;  procure  peace,  repress  all 
wrong,  maintain  justice  and  equity,  and  root  out 
from  the  realm  all  heretics  and  enemies  to  the 
Church  of  God.f 

Shortly  after  his  solemn  inauguration  into  the 
office  of  regent,  Moray  had  an  interview  with  the 
English  ambassador,  Throckmorton.      At  this  in- 

Moniv'8  inter-     terview   Maitland    of  Lethington 
view  with         was  present.     The  envoy  of  Eliza- 

Throckmorton.     beth  lost  no  time  in  expressing  the 

indignation  of  his  mistress  at  the  late  events,  and 
especially  at  the  conduct  of  the  confederate  lords. 
Maitland,  in  a  spirited  address,  vindicated  himself 
and  those  associated  with  him.     He  disclaimed  all 
intentions  of  proceeding  to  extremities  with  Mary. 
"  So  far  from  it,"  said  he,  "  Mr.  Ambassador,  we 
w  ish  her  to  be  queen  of  all  the  world  ;  but  now  she 
is  in   the  state  of  a  person  in  the  delirium  of  a 
fever,  who  refuses  everything  which  may  do  her 
Maitland' s  vin-    Sood>  and  requires  all   that   may 
dication  of  the     work  her  harm.     Be   assured  no- 
confederates,      thing  will  be  more  prejudicial  to 
her  interest  than  for  your  mistress  to  precipitate 

*  Throckmorton  to  the  Queen,  Keith,  vol.  ii.  p.  734. 
T  Anderson's  Collections,  vol.  ii.  pp.  252,  2C3. 
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matters.  It  may  drive  us  to  a  strait,  and  compel 
us  to  measures  we  would  gladly  avoid.  Hitherto 
have  we  been  content  to  be  charged  with  griev- 
ous and  infamous  titles  ;  we  have  quietly  suffered 
ourselves  to  be  condemned  as  rebels  and  unnatural 
traitors,  rather  than  proceed  to  anything  that  may 
touch  our  sovereign's  honour.  But  beware,  we  be- 
seech you,  that  your  mistress,  by  her  continued 
threats  and  defamations — by  hostility,  or  by  soli- 
citing other  princes  to  attack  us,  do  not  push  us 
beyond  endurance.  Think  not  we  will  lose  our 
lives,  forfeit  our  lands,  and  be  challenged  as  rebels 
throughout  the  world,  when  we  have  the  means  of 
justifying  ourselves.  And  if  there  be  no  remedy, 
but  your  mistress  will  have  war,  sorry  though  we 
be,  for  rather  will  we  stake  our  fortunes  than  put 
our  queen  to  liberty  in  her  present  mood,  resolved 
as  she  is  to  retain  and  to  defend  Bothwell,  to  hazai  d 
the  life  of  her  son,  to  peril  the  realm,  and  to  over- 
throw her  nobility.  For  your  wars  we  know  them 
well : — you  will  burn  our  borders,  and  we  shall 
burn  yours ;  if  you  invade  us,  we  do  not  dread  it, 
and  are  sure  of  France.  For  your  practices  to 
nourish  dissensions  among  us,  we  have  an  eye  upon 
them  all.  The  Hamiltons  will  take  your  money, 
laugh  you  to  scorn,  and  side  with  us.  At  this 
moment  we  have  the  offer  of  an  agreement  with 
them  in  our  hands.  The  queen,  your  mistress,  de- 
clares she  wishes  not  only  for  our  sovereign's 
liberty,  and  her  restoration  to  her  dignity,  but  is 
equally  zealous  for  the  preservation  of  the  king, 
the  punishment  of  the  murderer,  and  the  safety  of 
the  lords.  To  accomplish  the  first — the  queen's 
liberty — much  has  been  done  ;  for  the  rest,  abso  • 
lutely  nothing.  Why  does  not  her  majesty  fit  out 
some  ships  of  war,  to  apprehend  Bothwell,  and  pay 
a  thousand  soldiers  to  reduce  the  forts  and  protect 
the  king  ?  When  this  is  in  hand,  we  shall  think 
her  sincere  ;  but  for  her  charge  to  set  our  sovereign 
at  liberty,  and  restore  her  to  her  dignity,  it  is 
enough  to  reply  to  such  strange  language,  that  we 
are  the  subjects  of  another  prince,  and  know  not 
the  queen's  majesty  for  our  sovereign."  * 

This  language  was  by  no  means  pleasing  to 
Throckmorton,  who,  turning  to  Moray,  said  he 
trusted  that  such  sentiments  were  not  approved  of 
on  his  part.  To  this  the  regent  replied — "  Truly, 
my  lord  ambassador,  methinks  you  have  had  reason 
at  the  Laird  of  Lethington's  hands.  It  is  true 
that  I  have  not  been  at  the  past  doings  of  these 
lords,  yet  I  must  commend  what  they  have  done ; 
and  seeing  the  queen,  my  sovereign,  and  they  have 
laid  on  me  the  charge  of  the  regency,  a  burden  I 
would  gladly  have  avoided,  I  am  resolved  to  main- 
tain their  action,  and  will  reduce  all  men  to  obedi- 
ence in  the  king's  name,  or  it  shall  cost  me  my  life."  f 

Throckmorton  now   perceived  that   his  further 
residence  in  Scotland  was  useless.      Departure  of 
Elizabeth    accordingly    gave   him      the  English 
•     •  xv       u„u«j       ambassador, 

permission  to  return,  alter  ne  naa 

again    addressed  a   remonstrance    to  the  confede- 

*  Throckmorton  to  Elizabeth,  Keith,  vol.  ii.  p.  744. 

+  Ibid. 
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rates,  and  in  vain  requested  leave  to  visit  Mary  in 
her  confinement.  On  the  29th  of  August  he  took 
his  departure  for  England. 

The  regent  commenced  his  reign  by  taking  the 
Measures  taken   most   active   and    energetic   mea- 

to  apprehend  sures  with  a  view  to  the  capture  of 
Bothwell.  Bothwell.  "  He  went  stoutly  to 
work,"  says  Throckmorton,  "  resolved  rather  to 
imitate  those  who  had  led  the  people  of  Israel  than 
any  captains  of  that  age."  Bothwell,  it  seems, 
after  skulking  about  for  some  time,  a  wretched 
fugitive,  had  fled  to  Orkney,  and  turned  pirate. 
Murray  of  Tullibardine,  with  the  Laird  of  Grange 
and  three  armed  ships,  were  dispatched  in  pursuit 
of  him.  It  may  be  perhaps  as  well  to  mention  in  this 
place  the  fate  of  this  wretched  man,  with  whom, 
so  far  as  the  history  of  Scotland  is  concerned,  we 
Fate  shall  have  no  more  to  do.   Accord- 

of  Bothwell.  ing  to  Lord  Herries,  Bothwell  fled 
from  Orkney  to  Denmark.  There,  being  recog- 
nised by  some  Scotch  merchants,  they  informed  the 
regent  of  his  presence  in  that  country.  Moray,  on 
hearing  this,  instantly  sent  a  message  to  the  King 
of  Denmark  to  put  him  to  death,  "  for  an  example 
to  all  that  shall  attempt  a  prince's  life."  This  re- 
quest was  not  complied  with  ;  his  life  was  spared  ; 
but  it  was  made  so  miserable  as  to  be  rendered 
more  unendurable  than  a  thousand  deaths.  He 
was  thrown  into  a  loathsome  dungeon,  "  where 
none  had  access  to  him  but  those  that  carried  to 
him  such  scurvy  meat  and  drink  as  was  allowed, 
which  was  given  him  in  at  a  little  window.  Here 
he  was  kept  ten  years,  till,  being  overgrown  with 
hair  and  filth,  he  went  mad,  and  died — a  just 
punishment  for  his  wickedness."  * 

The  regent's  next  anxiety  was  to  secure  the 
kingdom  in  the  name  of  the  prince,  and  persuade 
the  people  to  recognise  his  authority.  This  he 
managed  with  his  usual  ability  and  dexterity.  He 
had  at  one  time  great  suspicions  of  the  designs  of 
the  Hamiltons,  who  had  made  a  show  of  opposing 
him  when  he  assumed  the  regency.  But  whatever 
might  have  been  their  intentions,  they  were  unable 
to  give  effect  to  them,  in  consequence  of  their  acting 
without  a  leader  and  without  a  plan.     The  next 

Balfour  sur-      steP  was  to  oD^a^n  possession  of  the 

renders  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  retained  in 
Castle  of  Edin-  the  hands  of  the  notorious  Sir 
Ulg  '  James  Balfour — one  of  the  most 
unprincipled  and  profligate  villains  of  his  age  or 
country.  Beyond  doubt,  Balfour  was  one  of  the 
principal  actors  in  the  murder  of  the  king;  but,  on 
his  consenting  to  surrender  the  castle,  he  not  only 
obtained  an  ample  remission  of  his  crime,  but  was 
presented  with  the  sum  of  five  thousand  pounds 
and  the  Priory  of  Pittenweem,  and  his  son  received 
an  annuity.  This  was  a  discreditable  transaction, 
and  in  some  degree  to  distract  public  attention  from 
it,  great  activity  was  shown  in  bringing  to  justice 
some  of  the  more  obscure  agents  in  the  murder  of 
Darnley.     Among  those  apprehended  were  a  page 

*  H  istolie  of  the  Reigne  of  Marie  Queene  of  Scots,  printed 
toi  the  Abbotsford  Club,  p.  96.     See  Appendix  E. 


of  the  king's  called  Durham,  John  Hay  of  Tallo 
John  Spens,  John  Blackater,  and  James  Edmonson.* 
Of  Tallo's  guilt  there  was  no  doubt ;  but  according 
to  Bedford,  in  a  letter  to  Cecil,  Moray  rather  re- 
pented having  brought  him  to  trial,  as  he  laid 
open  the  whole  conspiracy  in  its  minutest  details, 
"  declared  who  were  the  executioners  of  the  same, 
and  went  so  far  as  to  touch  a  great  many,  not  of 
the  smallest."! 

So  perplexing  was  the  position  in  which  the 
regent  found  himself,  that  he  suppressed  Tallo's 
examination,  and  remanded  him  back  to  prison. 
The  regent  next  made  himself  master  of  the  Castle 
of  Dunbar,  which  was  still  held  in  the  name  of 
Bothwell.  For  a  few  days  the  garrison  held  out, 
but,  being  bombarded  by  Moray,  at  length  surren- 
dered. All  the  measures  taken  to  secure  the  safety 
of  the  kingdom  were  crowned  with  success ;  and, 
on  the  15th  of  September,  Cecil  was  informed  that 
everything  in  Scotland  was  quiet,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  regent  completely  established. 

On  the  15th  of  December  parliament  assembled, 
in  compliance  with  a  summons  Parliament 
from  the  regent.  It  was  attended  assembled, 
by  fourteen  abbots,  twelve  earls,  15th  ^ec- 
sixteen  lords  and  masters, — as  the  eldest  sons  of 
noblemen  were  then  called, — and  twenty-seven 
commissioners  of  burghs.  The  discussions  were 
opened  by  a  speech  from  Secretary  Lethington. 
The  subjects,  he  said,  which  they  had  met  to  con- 
sider were  of  the  greatest  importance.  They  were 
called  upon  to  consult  for  the  establishment  of 
a  uniform  system  of  religion  ;  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  just  authority  of  the  king,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  queen's  free  demission  of  the 
crown  in  his  favour ;  the  sanction  to  be  given 
to  the  appointment  of  a  regent  to  act  during 
the  minority  of  the  king  ;  and,  lastly,  the  punish- 
ment of  the  murderers  of  the  late  prince.  He 
concluded  a  spirited  address,  framed  with  won- 
derful adroitness,  by  an  eloquent  allusion  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  Reformed  religion  had  spread 
during  the  short  period  that  it  had  been  in  ex- 
istence. "  As  to  religion,"  said  he,  "  the  quiet- 
ness you  presently  enjoy  declares  Speech  of 
sufficiently  the  victory  that  God,  by  Secretary  Le- 
his  word,  has  obtained  among  you  thington. 
within  a  space  of  eight  or  nine  years  ;  how  feeble 
the  foundation  was  in  the  eyes  of  men — how  un- 
likely it  was  to  rise  so  suddenly  to  so  large  and 
huge  a  greatness — with  what  calmness  the  work 
has  proceeded,  not  one  of  you  is  ignorant.  Iron 
has  not  been  heard  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  whole  has  been  builded,  set  up,  and 
erected  to  this  greatness  without  bloodshed.  Note 
it,  I  pray  you,  as  a  singular  testimony  of  God  s 
favour,  and  a  peculiar  benefit  granted  only  to  the 
realm  of  Scotland,  not  as  the  most  worthy,  bu* 
chosen  out  of  his  Providence  from  among  all  na- 
tions, for  causes  hid  and  unknown  to  us,  and  to 
foreshow  his  almighty  power,  that  the  true  reli- 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bedford  to  Cecil, 
f  Ibid  ;  Tvtler,  vol.  vii.  p.  194. 
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gion  has  attained  a  free  course  universally  through- 
out the  whole  realm,  and  yet  not  a  Scotsman's  blood 
shed  in  the  forthsetting  of  the  whole  quarrel.  With 
what  nation  in  the  earth  has  God  dealt  so  mer- 
cifully? Consider  the  progress  of  religion,  from 
time  to  time,  in  other  countries — Gennany,  Den- 
mark, England,  France,  Flanders,  or  where  you 
please ;  you  shall  find  the  lives  of  many  thousands 
spent  before  they  could  purchase  the  tenth  part 
of  that  liberty  whereunto  we  have  attained,  as  it 
were  sleeping  upon  down  beds."* 

The  first  business  of  the  parliament  was  the 
election  of  the  Lords  of  the  Articles;  and  this  hav- 
ing been  done,  the  three  Estates  sanctioned  the 
queen's  demission  of  the  crown,  the  king's  coro- 
nation, and  the  appointment  of  Moray  to  the  re- 
gency. The  next  step  was  the  promulgation  of  a 
solemn  decree  abolishing  the  authority  of  the  Pope, 
thus  ratifying  the  Act  passed  to  the  same  effect  in 
the  disputed  parliament  of  1560.  It  was  ordered 
that  the  Confession  of  Faith,  formerly  approved  of, 
should  now  be  published  under  the  sanction  of 
parliament.  Heretics  and  hearers  of  mass  were 
declared  liable  to  various  penalties — for  the  first 
offence  confiscation  of  movables,  banishment  for 
the  second,  and  death  for  the  third.  Persons  who 
opposed  the  Confession  of  Faith,  or  refused  to  re- 
ceive the  sacrament  after  the  Presbyterian  form, 
were  declared  to  be  no  members  of  the  Church  of 
Christ.  The  examination  and  admission  of  min- 
isters were  declared  to  be  prerogatives  inherent  in 
the  Church ;  but  to  lay  patrons  was  committed  the 
power  of  presentation,  with  an  appeal  to  the  Ge- 
neral Assembly,  if  their  nomination  of  a  qualified 
person  was  not  sustained  by  the  ministers  and 
superintendents;  and,  lastly,  all  kings,  at  their 
coronation,  or  princes,  or  magistrates  acting  in 
their  place,  were  bound  to  take  the  oath  for  the 
support  of  the  true  Church  and  the  extirpation  of 
heresy,  f 

The  question  as  to  the  restoration  of  the  Church 
lands  next  came  before  the  parliament.  But  this 
was  by  no  means  one  easy  of  settlement.  The  lay- 
men who  had  appropriated  these  lands  exhibited  a 
determination  to  retain  them  in  their  own  hands, 
and  with  difficulty  consented  to  restore  a  third  of  the 
benefices.  %  Some  reformation  was  ordered  in  the 
schools  and  colleges,  and  the  regulation  was  adopted 
that  no  teachers  should  be  admitted  but  such  as 
had  been  examined  and  approved  by  the  appointed 
visitors  and  superintendents.  Lastly,  in  regard 
to  ecclesiastical  matters,  it  was  resolved  that  as 
concerned  the  preaching  of  the  Word,  the  refor- 
mation of  manners,  and  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments,  no  other  powers  should  be  acknow- 
ledged than  those  which  were  now  claimed  by  the 
Presbyterian  church.  § 

These  matters  were  arranged  with  great  unani- 
mity.    But  the  question  of  the  queen's  guilt  or  in- 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  in  Lethington's  own 
handwriting. 

f  Spottiswood,  p.  214 ;  Maitland,  vol.  ii.  o.  1004 ;  Tytler, 
vol.  vii.  p.  200. 

J  Maitland,  vol.  ii.  p.  1007.  $  Ibid. 
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nocence  gave  rise  to  conflicting  opinions,  awakened 
angry  feelings,  and  occasioned  debates  of  great 
violence.  It  was  by  one  party  argued  that  she  ought 
to  be  brought  at  once  to  a  public  trial,  and,  if  con- 
victed, that  she  should  be  punished  as  the  laws  di- 
rected. This  point  was  freely  discussed,  some  going 
so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  sovereign  was  not  amen- 
able to  any  earthly  tribunal  for  any  crime  of  which 
she  might  be  guilty,  and  that  she  was  account- 
able for  her  conduct  to  God  alone.  After  a  stormy 
debate,  it  was  resolved  that  an  Act  of  indem- 
Act  should  be  passed  indemnifying  nity  passed, 
the  confederate  lords  for  all  the  proceedings  they 
had  taken  against  the  queen,  and  resolving  that 
her  imprisonment  should  be  continued.  In  this  Act 
we  find  mention  made  of  those  letters  to  Bothwell, 
alleged  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  Mary,  of  which 
so  much  use  was  afterwards  made  during  her  trial. 
The  Act  made  those  letters  the  foundation  of  its  ex- 
oneration of  the  lords.  It  stated  that  they  should 
never  be  subjected  to  prosecution  for  what  they  had 
done  ;  because,  if  the  queen  were  confined,  it  was 
solely  in  consequence  of  her  own  fault  and  demerit . 
seeing  that,  by  several  of  her  private  letters,  writ- 
ten wholly  with  her  own  hand,  and  sent  by  her  to 
Bothwell,  it  was  most  certain  that  she  was  cogni- 
sant, art  and  part,  of  the  murder  of  the  king,  her 
husband.  This  Act  having  been  ordered  to  be 
printed,  the  parliament  was  dissolved.*  Whether 
the  mystery  that  attaches  to  these  letters  will  ever 
be  cleared  up  is  doubtful.  They  had  been  given 
up  to  the  regent  by  the  Earl  of  Morton,  as  appears 
from  an  Act  of  the  Council,  dated  the  16th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1568.  But  while  Moray  was  thus  placed 
in  possession  of  proofs  which  were  alleged  to  cri- 
minate his  sovereign,  he  was  also  in  a  condition  to 
bring  home  the  murder  of  the  king  to  several  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  confederate  lords.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  infamous  bond  which  was  drawn  up 
with  a  view  to  that  bloody  deed,  and  which  impli- 
cated Huntley,  Argyle,  Lethington,  and  Balfour, 
was  intrusted  to  the  governor  of  Edinburgh  Castle 
for  safe  custody,  and  when  the  latter  surrendered 
the  castle,  that  bond,  with  the  cognizance  of 
Moray,  was  destroyed,  while  the  letters  criminat- 
ing Mary  were  preserved.  This  we  learn  from  a 
letter  addressed  by  Drury  to  Cecil,  in  which  he  says, 
"  The  writings  which  did  comprehend  the  name 
and  consents  of  the  chief  for  the  murdering  of  the 
king  is  burned  into  ashes,  the  same  not  unknown 
to  the  queen ;  and  the  same  that  concerns  her  part 
kept  to  be  shown,  which  offends  her."  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  strange  to  find  Drury  in  the 
same  letter  observing  that  "  Moray  made  fair 
weather  with  Mary,  and  was  dealing  very  soundly 
and  uprightly."  f 

The  Regent  now  determined  that  the  criminals 
formerly  arrested  as   accomplices      Trial  0f  four 
in    the  king's   murder   should   be     men  charged 
brought  to  trial.     They  were  four   with  Darnlejr*a 
in   number;  Hay  of  Tallo;  Hep-         murder- 
burn  of  Bolton  ;    George  Dalgleish,  a  page ;  and 

*  Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  62—69.     f  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  204. 
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Wiiiam  Powrie,  servant  to  Bothwell.  It  was  na- 
tural that  this  trial  should  bo  looked  forward  to 
with  the  greatest  expectations.  It  was  confidently 
reported  that  revelations  would  then  be  made  im- 
plicating some  of  the  highest  persons  in  the  land,  as 
it  was  generally  believed  that  the  whole  details  had 
been  made  known  by  Captain  Cullen,  who  had 
lately  been  executed.  In  this,  however,  the  public 
were  disappointed.  Nothing  was  revealed  at  the 
trial  which  was  not  already  well  known.  The 
trial  and  execution  occupied  only  one  day ;  and 
the  only  declaration  publicly  made  was  that  given 
forth  on  the  scaffold,  in  his  last  moments,  by  Hep- 
burn of  Bolton,  to  the  effect  that  the  bond  had 
been  signed  by  Argyle,  Huntley,  and  Lethington. 
The  indignation  of  the  people  was  very  great 
when  they  found  that  no  steps  were  taken,  or  likely 
to  be  taken,  to  bring  to  justice  the  more  prominent 
criminals ;  who,  in  fact,  from  the  deplorable  state 
of  the  law,  and  the  defective  character  of  the 
administration  of  justice,  as  well  as  their  own 
exalted  station  and  great  power  and  influence, 
found  themselves  in  a  position  from  which  not 
even  the  regent,  armed  with  all  the  authority  of 
the  law,  could  displace  them.  The  punishment  of 
these  men,  indeed,  great  offenders  as  they  un- 
doubtedly were,  was,  humanly  speaking,  impos- 
sible. The  people,  however,  felt  the  disappoint- 
ment bitterly ;  but  showed  their  displeasure  in  a 
very  harmless  manner,  by  attaching  handbills  and 
pasquinades  to  the  doors  of  the  Privy  Council  and 
the  regent's  house.  The  following  is  an  example : 
"  Quceritur : — Why  John  Hepburn  and  John  Hay 
of  Tallo,  are  not  compelled  to  declare  openly  the 
manner  of  the  king's  slaughter,  and  who  con- 
sented thereunto."* 

On  this  and  various  other  grounds  the  govern- 
ment of  the  regent  had  already  become  unpopular. 
Many  of  the  nobility  also  were  alienated.  The 
Hamiltons  had  ever  feared  him  ;  Herries  was  not  to 
be  trusted;  Balfour  had  retired  in  disgust;  Mor- 
ton, Lethington,  and  Atholl,  were  disaffected.  But 
an  event  now  took  place  which  threatened  to  in- 
flict a  fatal  blow  on  his  authority.  This  was  the 
escape  of  Queen  Mary  from  her  imprisonment  at 
Lochleven.  Mary  had  exerted  herself  from  the 
first  in  endeavouring  to  excite  the  compassion  of 
her  keepers.  Among  those  who  were  greatly  inte- 
rested in  her  fate,  and  attached  themselves  with  a 
fidelity  that  never  wavered  to  her  falling  fortunes, 
was  George  Douglas,  the  younger  brother  of  Loch- 
leven, and  son  of  Lady  Douglas,  who  kept  the 
castle.      It  has  been  asserted  that  Mary,  by  her 

*  Another  example  may  be  given  from  a  MS.,  State 
Paper  Office,  which  bore  the  title  of  "  A  letter  sent  by 
Madde  to  my  Lord  Regent  and  the  haill  Estates  : " — 

"  My  lordes  all,  the  king  is  slain, — 

Revenge  his  cause  in  hand, 

Or  else  your  doing  is  all  in  vain, 

For  all  your  general  band. 
If  ye  shall  punish  but  simple  men, 

And  let  all  the  principal  pass. 
Then  God  and  man  shall  you  misken, 
And  make  you  therefore  base." 

Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  208. 


"  flatteries  and  caresses,"  tempted  this  youth  to 
aspire  to  her  hand,  and  induced  him  to  devote 
himself  heart  and  soul  to  effect  her  deliverance. 
We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  there  is  any 
truth  in  this  allegation.  It  is  perfectly  gratuitous. 
There  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  in  its  favour  left 
us  by  contemporary  writers ;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that,  if  there  had  been  any  foundation 
for  this  statement,  such  a  man  as  the  historian 
Buchanan  would  have  omitted  to  notice  it,  seeing 
how  greatly  it  would  have  reflected  on  a  queen 
whom  he  has  invariably  sought  occasion  to  dis- 
parage. George  Douglas  was  nine  years  younger 
than  Mary,  and  the  explanation  of  his  conduct 
given  by  Buchanan  is  perfectly  rational,  and  con- 
sistent with  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  "  Doug- 
las," he  says,  "  having  a  promise  of  indemnity  from 
the  queen  for  himself  and  his  partisans,  and  being 
excited  with  the  hopes  of  great  wealth  and  power 
for  the  future,  had  resolved  to  effect  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  queen."  The  enterprise,  however,  was 
not  of  easy  achievement,  for  the  queen  was  guarded 
with  the  most  jealous  care.  In  a  letter  which  she 
wrrote  to  Catherine  de  Medici,  the  queen-mother 
of  France,  she  thus  expresses  herself: — "I  am  so 
closely  watched,  that  I  have  no  leisure  but  during 
their  dinner,  or  when  they  sleep,  for  their  daughters 
sleep  with  me."  In  terms  almost  similar,  but  more 
significant,  she  had  written  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Glasgow — "  I  have  neither  paper  nor  time  to  write 
further,  except  to  bc-g  the  king,  the  queen,  and  my 
uncles,  to  burn  my  letters;  for  if  they  know  that  I 
have  written,  it  will  cost  the  lives  of  many,  and  put 
me  more  in  danger,  and  cause  me  to  be  confined  more 
closely."  An  attempt  had  already  been  made  on 
the  part  of  George  Douglas  to  effect  , 

the  escape  of  Mary,  but  had  failed,  attempt  flight 
She  had  nearly  succeeded  in  mak-  from  prison — 
ing  good  her  flight  from  prison  in  ^er  *aliure- 
the  disguise  of  a  laundress,  when  she  was  disco- 
vered and  recognised  by  the  remarkable  whiteness 
and  beauty  of  her  hands.  It  appears  that  no  other 
precautions  were  adopted  to  guard  against  her 
escape,  after  this  warning,  than  the  banishment  of 
Douglas  from  the  castle.  The  queen,  however,  was 
determined  to  be  free.  Douglas  was  enthusiasti- 
cally devoted  to  her  cause,  and  continued  to  com- 
municate with  Mary  by  means  of  a  page  called 
Little  Douglas,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
had  much  right  to  the  family  name.  To  the 
adroitness  of  this  page  Mary  was  indebted  for 
her  liberty.  "  On  the  evening  of  the  2nd  of 
May,"  says  Mr.  Tytler,  "  this  youth,  in  placing  a 
plate  before  the  Castellan,  contrived  to  drop  his 
napkin  over  the  key  of  the  gate  of  the  castle,  and 
carried  it  off  unperceived.  He  hastened  to  the 
queen,  and  hurrying  down  to  the  outer  gate,  they 
threw  themselves  into  the  little  boat  which  lay 
there  for  the  service  of  the  garrison.  At  that  mo- 
ment, Lord  Seton  and  some  of  her  friends  were 
intently  observing  the  castle  from  their  conceal- 
ment on  a  neighbouring  hill ;  a  party  waked  in 
the  village  below ;  while,  nearer  still,  a  man  lay 
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watching  on  the  brink  of  the  lake.    They  could  see 
Mar\' makes       a  female  figure,  with  two  attend- 
good  her  escape    ants,  glide  swiftly  from  the  outer 
from  Lochleven.  gate      It  wa9  Mary  herself,  who, 

breathless  with  delight  and  anxiety,  sprang  into 
the  boat,  holding  a  little  girl,  one  of  her  maidens, 
by  the  hand ;  while  the  page,  by  locking  the  gate 
behind  them,  prevented  immediate  pursuit.  In  a 
moment  her  white  veil  with  its  broad  red  fringe, 
the  concerted  signal  of  success,  was  seen  glancing 
in  the  sun.  The  sign  was  recognised  and  commu- 
nicated ;  the  little  boat,  rowed  by  the  page  and 
the  queen  herself,  touched  the  shore  ;  and  Mary, 
springing  out  with  the  lightness  of  recovered 
freedom,  was  received,  first  by  George  Douglas, 
and  almost  instantly  after  by  Lord  Seton  and  his 
friends."  * 

Having  thus  adroitly  effected  her  escape,  Mary 
instantly  took  horse,  hastened  to  the  Ferry,  and 
proceeded  without  drawing  bridle  to  Niddry  Castle, 
having  been  joined  on  the  road  by  Lord  Claud 
Hamilton  with  fifty  horse.  Here  she  rested  for  a 
few  hours,  wrote  to  her  friends  in  France,  dis- 
patched Hepburn  of  Riccarton  to  Dunbar,  with  the 
hope  that  this  fortress  might  be  delivered  into  her 
hands,  and  directed  him  to  proceed  afterwards  to 
Denmark,  and  carry  to  Both  well  the  news  of  her 
deliverance.  She  then  proceeded  to  Hamilton, 
where  for  the  present  she  felt  assured  of  her  safety. 

The  tidings  of  Mary's  escape  flew  like  wildfire 
The  nobles       through  the  country,  and  in  many 
gather  about      districts  were  heard  with  enthu- 
tne  queen.       giastic  expressions  of  loyalty  and 
devotion.     Numbers  crowded  to  her  court  at  Ha- 
milton.   Among  the  rest  were  the  Earls  of  Argyle, 
Cassillis,  Eglinton,  and  Rothes  ;  the  Lords  Somer- 
ville,  Yester,  Livingston,  Herries,  Fleming,  Ross, 
and  Borthwick.     Finding  herself  thus  supported, 
and  at  the  head  of  upwards  of  six  thousand  men, 
Mary  adopted  the  boldest  measures.     First,  she  as- 

She  assembles  sembled  her  council,  and  declared 
her  council.  to  them  that  she  had  been  coerced 
into  signing  the  instruments  which  deprived  her 
of  her  rights  as  a  sovereign.  An  act  was  imme- 
diately passed  by  the  council,  stigmatising  as  trea- 
sonable and  void  the  steps  taken  by  the  confede- 
rates to  procure  Mary's  demission  of  the   crown, 

*  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  pp.  211,  212.  It  is  traditionally  stated 
that,  as  soon  as  tbe  queen's  flight  was  discovered,  a  shot 
was  fired  from  the  castle,  which  fortunately  missed  the  boat. 
The  page  threw  the  keys  of  the  castle  into  the  lake,  and 
they  lay  in  the  bed  of  Lochleven  till  1805,  when  they  were 
found  by  a  boy  wading  on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  at  the 
close  of  a  very  dry  autumn,  when  the  water  was  uncom- 
monly low.  The  keys  were  covered  with  rust,  and  fastened 
by  an  iron  ring,  which  mouldered  when  rubbed  by  the 
hand.  The  boy  carried  them  to  the  schoolmaster  of  Kin- 
ross, who  sent  them  to  George,  sixteenth  Earl  of  Morton, 
heritable  keeper  of  Lochleven.  The  keys  of  Lochleven 
Castle  are  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety, Edinburgh.  The  spot  where  Mary  landed  is  on  the 
south  side  of  the  lake,  and  is  well  known  as  Mary's  Knoice. 
At  the  east  end  of  the  adjoining  parish  of  Cleish  there  is  a 
bridge  o^er  the  Gairney  rivulet,  which  falls  into  Loch- 
leven, with  a  stone  inserted  in  it  by  the  lale  Right  Hon. 
William  Adam,  Lord  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Jury  Court 
in  Scotland,  having  an  inscription  marking  the  routo  by 
which  Mary  fled  after  her  escape. 


the  coronation  of  the  prince,   and  the   establish- 
ment of   the   regency.      Nor   was      The  council 
this  all ;  a  bond  was  at  the  same  draw  up  a  bond, 
time  drawn  up,  pledging  all  who  &ft*2lL 
adhered  to  it  to  fight  to  the  last      to  unite  for 
in  defence  of  their  queen  ;  and  to    defence  of  the 
this  bond  were  attached  the  signa-       sovereign, 
tures  of  nine  earls,  nine  bishops,  eighteen  lords, 
twelve  abbots  and  priors,  and  nearly  one  hundred 
barons. 

Meanwhile,  the  situation  of  the  regent,  who 
was  then  at  Glasgow,  was  of  the  most  critical 
nature.  The  city  was  only  eight  miles  from 
Hamilton,  and  deserters  were  every  moment  pass- 
ing over  from  his  own  camp  to  the  more  popular 
standard  of  the  sovereign.  At  this  time,  he  re- 
ceived a  message  from  the  queen  couched  in  a 
friendly  spirit,  and  making  overtures  for  entering 
into  negotiations.  It  was  now  that  the  remark- 
able character  of  Moray  exhibited  itself  as  fully 
equal  to  the  emergencies  of  his  position.  He  was 
advised  to  retreat.  "  Retreat,"  he  said,  with  the 
decision  of  a  man  rapid  in  the  calculation  of  con- 
sequences, "  must  not  for  a  moment  be  contem- 
plated. It  is  certain  ruin ;  it  will  be  construed 
into  flight ;  and  every  hour's  delay  will  strengthen 
the  queen,  and  discourage  our  adherents.  Our  only 
chance  is  an  instantaneous  attack,  before  Huntley, 
Ogilvy,  and  the  northern  men,  have  joined  the 
royal  force."  * 

The  regent,  however,  by  pretending  to  deliberate 
upon  the  offers  of  negotiation,  secured  a  brief  inter- 
val for  completing  his  preparations.  He  then  issued 
a  proclamation,  calling  upon  all  men  to  assist  him 
in  maintaining  the  government  of  the  king  ;  send- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  information  to  his  friends  and 
adherents.  These  measures  were  in  part  successful. 
In  a  remarkably  short  space  of  time  he  was  joined 
by  Morton,  Glen  cairn,  and  Lennox,  and  their  re- 
spective forces.  Men  and  cannon  were  dispatched 
from  Stirling  by  the  orders  of  the  Earl  of  Mar; 
the  cavalry,  though  not  numerous,  were  com- 
manded by  a  veteran  of  great  experience  and 
military  talents — Kirkaldy  of  Grange.  In  ten 
days  the  regent  found  himself  at  the  head  of  four 
thousand  men.  In  the  meantime,  John  Beaton  was 
dispatched  by  Mary  into  England  and  France,  to 
request  the  assistance  of  their  respective  courts. 
Elizabeth,  on  hearing  of  the  queen's  escape,  at 
once  sent  Dr.  Leighton  into  Scotland,  with  orders  to 
assure  Mary  that  she  rejoiced  in  her  deliverance 
from  captivity,  and  would  assist  her  to  regain  her 
rights  provided  she  would  be  guided  by  her  coun- 
sels, and  would  reject  the  interference  of  all  foreign 
powers.  As  to  the  court  of  France,  there  happened 
to  be  present  in  the  camp  of  the  queen  its  repre- 
sentative, Monsieur  de  Beaumont,  who  had  come 
over  with  the  intention  of  seeing  her  previous  to 
her  escape. 

The  policy  which  Mary  proposed  to  follow  in 
her  present  critical  circumstances  was  cautious  and 
prudent.     She  was  anxious  to  avoid  an  encounter 
*  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  214. 
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with  the  enemy,  and  proposed  to  retire  to  Dun- 
barton,  a  fortress  in  possession  of  her  adherents. 
In  this  step,  however,  she  was  opposed  by  the 
Hamiltons,  who,  presumptuously  relying  on  the 
superiority  of  their  forces,  determined  to  take 
advantage  of  an  opportunity  which  might  never 
again  present  itself,  of  dealing  a  fatal  blow  at  the 
government  of  the  regent,  and  involving  his 
authority  and  himself  in  one  common  destruction.* 
So  much  respect,  however,  was  paid  to  the  remon- 
strances of  the  queen,  that  her  army  was  ordered 
to  begin  its  march  in  the  direction  of  Dunbarton. 
Moray's  forces  were  advantageously  posted  on  the 
lands  of  Barrowfield,  near  Rutherglen  bridge  over 

_    „     ._  the  Clyde,  and  in  the  immediate 

Battle  of  Lang-  ....■'      n   ^,                  ,Pl 

side,  and  total  vicinity  of  Glasgow.    The  regent 

defeat  of  the  occupied    the   north    side  of  the 

queen's  forces,  rjVgr  .  fhe  qUeen  moved  along  the 

13th  May.  .it.1i-             ■,    ■                •      j 

south.    Intelligence  being  received 

on  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  May  that  the  royal 
forces  were  moving  along  the  south  bank,  Kirkaldy 
of  Grange,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
ground,  immediately  folded  the  river  with  a  hag- 
butter  mounted  behind  every  trooper,  and  posted 
them  in  the  manner  of  modern  sharpshooters  and 
riflemen  among  the  numerous  cottages  and  hedges 
which  abounded  in  that  locality.  The  spot 
where  the  battle  was  fought  was  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  little  village  of  Langside — the  hill 
overlooking  which  was  occupied  by  the  forces  of 
the  regent,  who  crossed  the  river  soon  after 
Grange.f  On  the  advance  of  the  royal  army,  two 
thousand  men,  headed  by  Lord  Claud  Hamilton, 
endeavoured  to  force  the  position  of  Kirkaldy ;  but 
were  so  warmly  received  by  a  well-directed  fire,  as 
to  be  almost  instantly  compelled  to  retire  with 
great  loss.  Rallying,  however,  under  their  in- 
trepid leader,  they  again  advanced,  and  endea- 
voured bravely  to  ascend  the  hill,  in  front  of  which 
they  now  found  themselves.  In  this  attempt  they 
partly  succeeded,  but  at  the  very  moment  when 
they  had  almost  gained  the  summit,  and  were 
already  breathless  and  exhausted  with  the  effort, 
they  were  confronted  by  the  flower  of  the  regent's 
army,  which  had  not  yet  engaged,  and  which  were 
led  by  such  distinguished  soldiers  as  Morton, 
Home,  Ker  of  Cessford,  and  the  gallant  Grange. 
Here  a  desperate  combat  took  place,  of  which  it  is 
remarked  by  Sir  James  Melvil,  that  so  closely  were 
the  spears  of  the  pikemen  interlaced  with  each 
other,  that  when  the  men  behind  threw  their  dis- 
charged pistols  and  the  fragments  of  shattered 
spear- staves  in  the  faces  of  their  adversaries,  they 
never  fell  to  the  ground,  but  remained  lying  upon 
the  pikes.  J  Both  parties  fought  with  great  courage, 
and  the  issue  was  for  some  time  doubtful.  The  right 
wing  of  the  regent's  vanguard,  consisting  of  the  com- 
mons of  the  barony  of  Renfrew,  began  to  give  way, 
but  were  rallied  by  Grange,  who  brought  up  to  their 
assistance  a  fresh  body  of  troops,  under  Lindsay, 

*  Melvil's  Memoirs,  p.  200. 

»   Ibid.,  pp.  200,  201 ;   Memoirs  of  James  VI. 

I  Melvil's  Memoirs,  pp.  200,  201. 


Lochleven,  and  Sir  James  Balfour.  This  reinforce- 
ment turned  the  tide  of  battle,  and  threw  the  ranks 
of  the  queen's  army  into  disorder.  Moray  seized 
the  favourable  moment  to  charge  with  the  main 
battle  ;  and  this  well-timed  assault  upon  troops 
wearied  and  already  half  discomfited,  threw  them 
into  instant  confusion,  forced  them  back,  and  drove 
them  into  flight.*  The  impetuous  attack  of  some 
two  hundred  highlanders,  "  with  the  leaps  and  yells 
peculiar  to  their  mode  of  fighting,"  completed  the 
discomfiture  of  the  queen's  army.  The  contest 
lasted  only  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  the 
regent,  it  is  said — though. this  is  almost  incredible 
— lost  only  a  single  man.  Three  hundred  were 
reported  as  having  fallen  on  the  queen's  side ; 
according  to  some  accounts,  only  half  that  number. 
Ten  pieces  of  cannon  were  taken,  and  a  number 
of  prisoners.  Among  those  of  distinction  may 
be  enumerated  Lords  Seton  and  Ross;  the  sons 
of  the  Earls  of  Eglinton  and  Cassillis ;  the  sheriffs 
of  Ayr  and  Linlithgow  ;  the  lairds  of  Preston, 
Innerwick,  Pitmilly,  Balwearie,  Boyne,  and  Tra- 
brown;  Robert  and  Andrew  Melvil,  two  sons  of 
the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  a  son  of  the 
Abbot  of  Kilwinning,  and  Hamilton  of  Bothwell- 
haugh.t 

The  unfortunate  Mary  witnessed  this  brief  but 
decisive  battle  from  a  neighbouring  eminence,  near 
the  Castle  of  Cathcart.  Up  to  the  year  1790  a 
hawthorn-tree  marked  the  interesting  locality, 
which  being  then  completely  decayed  through  age, 
has,  we  believe,  been  succeeded  by  another,  to 
preserve  the  memory  of  the  place  from  which  the 
hapless  queen  witnessed  the  ruin  of  her  cause. 
When  all  suspense  was  at  an  end,  Mary  —  as 
it  were  a  second  time  dethroned — took  refuge  in 
flight;  and  such  was  her  terror  of  again  falling 
into  the  hands  of  her  enemies,  that  she  did  not 
venture  to  halt  till  she  reached  the  abbey  of  Dun- 
drennan,  in  Galloway,  nearly  sixty  miles  from  the 
field  of  battle.  J  It  was  here  that,  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  her  faithful  friends  and  servants,  Mary 
came  to  the  fatal  resolution  of  throwing  herself 
upon  the  protection  of  Elizabeth.  With  the  view 
of  ascertaining  whether  she  would  be  generously 
received  by  England,  Lord  Herries,  by  whom  she 
was  accompanied,  sent  a  messenger  to  Lowther,  the 
deputy  governor  of  Carlisle,  to  inquire  whether 
his  royal  mistress  might  safely  take  refuge  in  that 
city.  Before,  however,  an  answer  could  be  received, 
the  irretrievable  step  was  taken.  Travel-soiled 
and  weary,  she  crossed  over  in  a  boat  to  W'ork- 
ington,  in  Cumberland,  where  she  was  recognised 
by  the  gentlemen  of  the  country,  and  conveyed 
first  to  Cockermouth,  and  then  to  Carlisle.  Thus 
miserably  ended  what  may  be  called  the  fourth 
act  of  the  tragic  history  of  the  unfortunate  wife, 
mother,  and  queen,  Mary  Stewart. 

*  Melvil's  Memoirs,  p.  201. 

f  This  was  the  assassin  of  the  Regent  Moray.  Keith,  vol. 
ii.  p.  817  ;  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Advertisements  of  the 
Conflict  in  Scotland,  May  16,  1568. 

X  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Advertisements  of  the  Con* 
flict  in  Scotland. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

REGENCY   OF  THE   EARL   OF  MORAY. 
a.d.  1568—1569. 

It  is  very  easy  for  us,  with  the  record  of  subse- 
quent events  before  us,  to  censure  as  imprudent 
the  conduct  of  the  unfortunate  Mary  in  taking 
refuge  within  the  territory  of  her  crafty  and  un- 
scrupulous enemy.  But  Mary's  character  was  as 
remarkable  for  frankness  and  rashness  as  was  that 
of  her  wily  cousin  for  duplicity  and  dissimulation  ; 
and,  notwithstanding  all  her  experience  of  Eliza- 
beth's treachery,  she  could  not  bring  herself  to 
believe  that  a  sister  sovereign,  and  a  near  rela- 
tive, after  solemn  and  reiterated  professions  of 
regard  and  affection,  should  receive  her,  in  her 
present  desolate  situation,  otherwise  than  with  the 
respect  due  to  her  rank;  and  the  commiseration 
required  by  her  misfortunes.  Besides  these  per- 
sonal considerations,  there  were  not  wanting  others 
sufficient  to  recommend  the  step  even  to  less  im- 
pulsive minds,  and  stronger  and  more  matured 
judgments.  It  was  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
indignities  offered  to  royalty  itself,  in  the  person  of 
Mary,  would  be  resented  with  instinctive  indigna- 
tion by  the  sovereign  of  the  sister  kingdom  ;  that 
she  would  naturally  take  part  with  Mary  against 
her  rebellious  subjects,  and  assist  in  re-instating  her 
in  her  lost  authority.  To  have  remained  in  Scot- 
land was  certain  imprisonment  —  perhaps  even 
death  itself — whilst  an  escape  to  France  was  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible.  In  addition  to  all  this, 
Elizabeth  had  publicly  intimated  her  displeasure 
at  the  treatment  of  the  Scottish  queen  by  the 
regent  and  his  party;  and,  during  the  period  of  her 
imprisonment,  had  with  great  apparent  earnestness 
urged  her  liberation.  Elizabeth  had  even  invited 
her  to  come  to  England  for  protection,  promising  to 
meet  her  in  person,  and  to  receive  her  as  became 
the  dignity  of  a  sovereign  princess.* 

Notwithstanding  ail  these  promises,  we  are  now 
to  witness  the  utter  frustration  of  Mary's  hopes, 
and  a  base  violation  of  all  the  promises  of  the 
English  queen,  accompanied  and  followed  by  such 
a  series  of  acts  of  studied  treachery  and  unrelenting 
malignity  as  will  continue  to  stain  the  name  of 
Elizabeth  to  the  latest  posterity. 

Before   crossing   the  Solway  Frith,   Mary   had 

,  >,  '  addressed  a   letter    to    Elizabeth 

Mary  s  letter  to    „  ,^       ,  ...  ., 

Elizabeth  from    "om  Lmndrennan  Abbey,  in  the 
Dundrennun      following  terms  : — "  My  very  dear 
Abbey.  sister,  without  giving  you  a  narra- 

tive of  all  my  misfortunes,  since  they  must  be  known 
to  you  already,  I  will  tell  you  that  those  of  my  sub- 
jects whom  I  have  most  benefited,  and  who  are 
under  the  greatest  obligations  to  me,  after  having 
revolted  against  me,  kept  me  in  prison,  and  treated 
me  with  the  utmost  indignity,  have  at  last  entirely 
driven  me  from  my  kingdom,  and  reduced  me  to 

*  Carad.,  p.  489;    Anderson,  vol   iv.  pp.  99,  120;  Mur- 
iin,  p.  369  ;  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  460. 


such  a  condition  that,  after  God,  I  have  no  hope  in 
any  one  but  you."*  On  her  arrival  at  Workington, 
Mary  wrote  again  to  Elizabeth,  representing  in 
strong  and  affecting  language  the  Mary  writes 
treatment  she  had  received, and  the  n'om  Workington, 
deplorable  condition  to  which  she  was  now  reduced, 
and  requesting  her  assistance  against  her  enemies. 
"  God,"  she  said,  "  in  his  infinite  goodness,  has 
preserved  me,  for  I  found  refuge  with  Lord  Herries, 
with  whom,  and  some  other  lords,  I  am  come  into 
your  country ;  being  assured  that,  on  learning  their 
cruelty,  and  how  they  have  treated  me,  you  will, 
according  to  your  kind  disposition,  and  the  trust 
that  I  place  in  you,  not  only  receive  me  fur  the 
preservation  of  my  life,  but  aid  and  assist  me  in 
my  just  quarrel,  and  summon  other  princes  to  do 
the  like.  It  is  my  earnest  request  that  your  ma- 
jesty will  send  for  me  as  soon  as  possible,  for  my 
condition  is  pitiable,  not  to  say  for  a  queen,  but 
even  for  a  simple  gentlewoman.  I  have  no  other 
dress  than  that  in  which  I  escaped  from  the  field. 
My  first  day's  ride  was  sixty  miles  across  the 
country,  and  I  have  not  since  dared  to  travel  ex- 
cept by  night,  as  I  hope  to  prove  to  you,  if  it 
pleases  you  to  take  pity  on  my  extreme  misfor- 
tune." f  At  the  conclusion  of  this  touching  epistle, 
she  signs  herself  "  Your  very  faithful  and  affec- 
tionate good  sister,  and  escaped  prisoner." 

On  receiving  Mary's  letter,  Elizabeth,  unmoved 
by  the  distress  of  the  unfortunate   Elizabeth  give8 
queen  who  had  made  such  touch-         orders  to 
ing  appeals  to  her  generosity,  and    prevent  Mary's 
regardless  of  her  own  professions  escape, 

and  promises,  immediately  issued  orders  to  the 
sheriffs  and  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  county  of 
Cumberland,  enjoining  them  indeed  to  treat  the 
fugitive  queen  and  her  attendants  with  honour  and 
respect,  but  at  the  same  time  charging  them  to 
keep  strict  watch  over  her,  and  prevent  her 
escape.} 

Elizabeth  and  her  advisers  were  now  greatly  per- 
plexed as  to  what  line  of  conduct  they  should  adopt 
towards  the  illustrious  fugitive,  who  had  thus  so 
unexpectedly  placed  herself  in  their  power.  Dif- 
ferent courses  of  procedure  were  submitted  for  con- 
sideration, each  of  which,  and  its  probable  conse- 
quences, were  examined  and  discussed  with  anxious 
care.§  To  re-instate  her  on  the  Scottish  throne,  it 
was  argued,  would  be  to  render  her  more  powerful, 
and  therefore  more  dangerous  than  ever,  especially 
should  she  succeed  in  forming  an  alliance  with 
France,  and  renew  her  pretensions  to  the  throne  of 
England.  Nor  w^ould  permitting  her  simply  to 
return  to  Scotland  be  unattended  with  hazard,  as 
she  had  still  a  numerous  and  powerful  party  there, 
who  might  again  be  organised,  and  obtain  the 
ascendancy.  To  allow  her  to  escape  to  France 
seemed  equally  perilous.  An  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  French  king  to  restore  to  Mary  her  lost  au- 

*  Labanoff,  vol.  ii.  pp.  71,  72 ;  Mignet,  vol.  ii.  p.  2. 
t  Labanoff,  vol.  ii.  pp.  76,  77  ;  Mignet,  vol.  ii.  p.  3. 
t  MS.  Letter,  State  Taper  Office,  Tvtler,  vol.  vii.  p.  222. 
6  Anderson,  vol.  ii.  pp.  34,  39,  102 ;    Robertson,  vol.  i. 
p.  393. 
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thority — an  event  in  itself  highly  probable — would 
involve  the  presence  of  a  French  army  in  Scotland, 
which  might  become  a  source  of  anxiety,  if  not  of 
danger,  to  the  English  queen  and  her  ministers,  as 
well  a»  to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  who  desired 
the  preservation  of  the  Protestant  Church,  which 
would  thus  be  endangered.  To  allow  her  the  pri- 
vilege of  a  free  asylum  in  England  seemed  more 
hazardous  than  all,  as  she  would  probably  become 
the  rallying  point  of  the  Roman  Catholic  party, 
who  might  hatch  plots  for  the  subversion  of  both 
Church  and  State. 

One  other  course  yet  remained,  free  indeed  from 
all  the  dangers  which  appeared  so  formidable  in 
the  plans  under  discussion  for  the  disposal  of 
the  Scottish  queen,  but,  at  the  same  time,  con- 
trary to  the  most  solemn  pledges  repeatedly  and 
voluntarily  given  by  Elizabeth,  and  at  variance 
with  every  principle  of  justice  and  international 
law,  and  every  sentiment  of  humanity  —  viz.  to 
detain  Mary  a  prisoner  in  England.  Evil  coun- 
sel and  maxims  of  state  policy  prevailed,  and 
the  unprecedented  spectacle  was  offered  to  the 
world  of  the  sovereign  of  a  great  nation,  and  that 
sovereign  a  woman,  forcibly  detaining  within  her 

_,.    .  it_  realm  an  independent  princess,  who 

Elizabeth  ,     .  .  *         ,   ,  r  ' 

resolves  on  had  never  injured  her,  who  was, 

detaining  Mary  moreover,  her  near   relative,    and 

a  En^hm/11  Wh°  had  Cast  herself'  in  her  hour 
of  misfortune  and  peril,  on  her  ge- 
nerosity and  protection.  Of  this  cruel  policy,  and 
the  treachery  and  falsehood  by  which  it  was  accom- 
panied, it  is  scarcely  possible  for  the  Scottish  an- 
nalist, even  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  speak  with 
the  unimpassioned  calmness  which  is  generally 
expected  from  the  historian. 

In  the  meantime  Elizabeth,  with  characteristic 
dissimulation,  dispatched  Lady  Scrope,  sister  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  to  wait  upon  Mary  ;  and  Lord 
Scrope,  the  Warden  of  the  Western  Marches,  and 
Sir  Francis  Knollys,  the  Vice-Chamberlain,  were 
sent  with  letters  of  condolence.  Mary,  impatient 
of  these  formalities,  strenuously  demanded  a  per- 

Mary  demands    80nal   interview   with   Elizabeth; 

a  personal  in-     but  they  replied,  that  while  their 

terview  with     mistress  sympathised  deeply  with 

Elizabeth.         u       •      v.  •  *    *  i  u 

her  in  her  misfortunes,  she  could 

not,  consistently  with  her  own  honour,  admit  the 
Queen  of  Scots  into   her  presence  until  she  had 
cleared  herself  of  the  horrid  imputation  publicly 
made    against    her   of   the    murder   of    her   own 
husband.      The   unsuspecting  queen  fell  at  once 
into    the    snare    thus    artfully    laid    to    entangle 
her.      She  expressed  astonishment  at  this  unex- 
pected  objection  to  her  reasonable  demand,   and 
protested  with  indignation  against  the  imputation 
Mary  offers  to    cast  upon  her ;  but,  at  the  same 
refer  her  cause    time  added,  that  she  was  willing 
to  Elizabeth.      to    produce    before     the    English 

queen  such  proofs  of  her  innocence,  as  would  com- 
pletely remove  the  scruples  to  which  they  referred. 
This  incautious  offer,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  was 
made  an  occasion  of  much  subsequent  misery  lo 


the  unfortunate  Mary,  was  eagerly  urged  in  a 
third  letter,  which  she  now  wrote  Mary  writes  a 
to  Elizabeth,  entreating  her  with-  third  time  to 
out  delay  to  admit  her  into  her  Elizabeth. 
presence,  and  give  her  an  opportunity  of  vindi- 
cating her  character  from  the  horrid  imputations 
cast  upon  it  by  her  enemies.  But  she  added,  if 
any  resolution  against  assisting  her  had  already 
been  formed,  she  begged  that  she  might  be  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  kingdom  as  freely  as  she  had 
entered  it.  She  had  sent  up,  she  said,  Lord  Her- 
ries  to  communicate  with  the  queen,  and  had  dis- 
patched Lord  Fleming  with  a  message  to  France. 
She  remarked  that  the  delay  already  incurred  was 
most  injurious  to  her  cause,  and  complained  of 
having  been  detained  for  fifteen  days  in  the  con- 
dition of  a  prisoner.  Before  concluding  she  re- 
minded Elizabeth  of  some  circumstances  connected 
with  a  ring,  which  she  now  transmitted  along 
with  her  letter,  and  which  seems  to  have  con- 
tained some  device  in  the  shape  of  a  heart,  in 
allusion  to  which  she  says,  "  Remember,  I  have 
kept  my  promise  :  I  have  sent  you  my  heart  in  the 
ring,  and  now  I  have  brought  to  you  both  heart 
and  body,  to  knit  more  firmly  the  tie  that  binds 
us  together."* 

Lord  Fleming  was  made  the  bearer  of  impor- 
tant letters  from  Mary  to  Charles 
T-»r      /-.   ,1       •         i     -»c    j-   •         j  j.\  Marv  dis- 

IX.,  Catherine  de  Medici,  and  the     patches  Lord 

Cardinal    of   Lorraine;    in  which     Fleming  with 

she  begged  the  court  of  France  to      JfH*"^ 

,  t  t  *v  Charles  IX., 

assist  her,  by  sending  two  thou-  Catherine  de 
sand  men  to  the  relief  of  Dunbar-  Medici,  and 
ton,  which  still  held  out  against  ^j^lne! 
the  regent,  together  with  money 
for  the  maintenance  and  equipment  of  five  hundred 
cavalry,  with  artillery  and  ammunition,  to  enable 
her  to  regain  possession  of  the  other  fortresses 
of  Scotland.  In  her  letter  to  the  cardinal,  her 
uncle,  which  is  remarkable  at  once  for  its  pathos 
and  simplicity,  she  says,  "  If  you  have  not  pity  on 
me  now,  I  may  say  with  reason  that  it  is  all  over 
with  my  son,  my  country,  and  myself;  and  that  I 
shall  be  as  ill  off  in  another  quarter  of  this  country 
as  in  Lochleven.  I  entreat  you  to  consider  that  my 
enemies  are  few,  and  that  all  the  rest  of  the  nobi- 
lity are  with  me ;  their  people  begin  to  desert  them, 
had  I  ever  so  little  support.  For  they  know  well 
that  their  quarrel  is  unjust,  and  that  in  Scotland 
and  here,  where  I  have  little  to  say  to  their 
calumnies  and  false  reports,  they  are  esteemed 
traitors  and  liars  ;  and,  on  this  account,  they  strive 
to  prevent  me  from  quitting  the  kingdom  and 
confine  me  here.  *  *  *  *  I  beseech  you  to  hasten 
to  send  us  some  support  in  earnest.  *  *  *  *  I  now 
commit  myself  to  the  competency  of  the  bearer 
hereof,  and  beseech  you  to  have  compassion  for 
the  honour  of  your  poor  niece,  and  provide  the  as- 
sistance which  the  bearer  will  mention  to  you ;  and, 
in  the  meantime,  send  money,  for  I  have  not  where- 
with to  purchase  bread,  nor  linen,  nor  clothes. 

*  Anderson,  vol.  iv.,  parti.,  pp.  48—50;  Tytler,  vol.  vii. 
j  p.  223. 
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"  The  queen  has  sent  me  hither  a  little  linen, 
and  provides  me  with  one  dish.  The  rest  I  have 
borrowed,  but  I  cannot  do  so  any  more.  You  will 
participate  in  this  disgrace.  *  *  *  *  God  tries  me 
severely  :  however,  rest  assured  I  shall  die  a  good 
Catholic."  * 

Mary's  hopes  of  aid,  however,  were  bitterly  dis- 
appointed; for,  though  all  the  continental  princes 
took  a  lively  interest  in  her  cause,  yet  such  was 
the  state  of  public  affairs  at  that  period,  that  none 
of  them  durst  venture  to  interfere  actively  in  her 
behalf.  Charles  IX.  had  just  concluded  the  second 
civil  war,  and  was  making  preparations  for  a  third, 
which  proved  still  more  arduous  and  protracted ; 
and  Philip  II.,  to  whom  Mary  had  also  applied 
for  assistance,  was  occupied  in  quelling  an  insur- 
rection in  the  Netherlands,  and  repressing  a  revolt 
among  the  Moors  in  Granada. f 

Mary  was  not  long  in  discovering  that  she  had 

committed  a  fatal  error  in  referring  her  cause  to  the 

judgment  of  Elizabeth.     That  wily  princess,  with 

Elizabeth  con-    a  disingenuousness  which  formed 

strues  Mary's     so   prominent    a    feature    of    her 

offer  of  refer-     cnaracter,  now  laboured  to  found 

ence into  an  ,    A     *  ...  , 

acknowledg-      on  that  reference,  which  was  made 

ment  of  juris-    in  unsuspecting  confidence  to  her 

diction  and  relative  and  an  ally,  a  claim 

proposes  to  ap-  •" 

point  commis-  to  bring  Mary  and  her  accusers  to 
sioners  to  hear  trial  before  her  as  a  superior  and  a 
botli  parties.  ^^  Pretending  to  understand 
what  was  merely  an  offer  of  explanation  to  satisfy 
Elizabeth's  private  scruples,  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  jurisdiction,  she  proposed  to  appoint  com- 
missioners to  hear  both  parties  ;  and  wrote  to  the 
regent,  requiring  him  to  authorise  proper  persons 
to  appear  before  them  on  his  behalf,  and  vin- 
dicate his  conduct  in  taking  up  arms  against  his 
sovereign.  With  a  view  to  impart  to  these  pro- 
ceedings the  semblance,  at  least,  of  legality,  the 
absurd  and  almost  forgotten  claim  of  superiority 
over  Scotland  was  revived,  so  that  with  or 
without  the  consent  of  the  parties,  Elizabeth 
might  assume  as  a  right  the  prerogative  of  decid- 
ing the  contest  between  the  Queen  of  Scots  and 
her  accusers.!  Moray,  it  is  true,  had  no  sooner 
heard  of  Mary's  taking  refuge  in  England,  and  of 
her  offer  to  submit  her  cause  to  the  judgment  of 
the  English  queen,  than  he  sent  Wood,  his  secre- 
tary, to  intimate  his  willingness  to  appear  in 
person,  accompanied  by  Morton,  to  answer  any 
charges  made  against  him,  and  to  produce  evidence 
in  justification  of  his  conduct.  He  even  offered  to 
enter  himself  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London,  if 
he  failed  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  Elizabeth 
that  Mary  had  been  accessory  to  the  death  of  her 
husband.§  Nevertheless,  it  was  not  without  re- 
gret and  apprehension  that  he  now  felt  called  on 
by  a  mandate  which  it  was  dangerous  to  disobey, 

*  Contemporary  copy,  British  Museum  :  Sloane  MSS., 
3199,  fol.  341. 

t  Mignet,  vol.  ii.  p.  6. 

T  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  398. 

J  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Drurv  to  Cecil,  Mav 
22,  1568,  ana  J  uue  17,  1568  ;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  224. 


to  come  forward  as  the  public  accuser  of  his  sove- 
reign ;  and  to  place  his  own  authority,  which  it  had 
cost  him  so  much  effort  to  establish,  and  possibly 
his  rank,  fortune,  and  even  liberty,  on  the  doubt- 
ful hazard  of  a  trial  by  foreign  and  irresponsible 
judges.  Elizabeth,  however,  had  no  intention  to 
allow  the  matter  to  take  such  a  turn  as  to  damage 
either  the  regent  or  his  party.  Her  aim  was  to 
stimulate  Moray  to  make  public  every  proof  of 
Mary's  guilt  which  he  could  possibly  produce,  in 
order  that  she  might  find  a  pretext  for  detaining 
the  Scottish  queen  as  a  prisoner,  if  not  for  proceed- 
ing to  greater  extremities. 

In  furtherance  of  her  crooked  policy,  Elizabeth 
dispatched  Mr.  Middlemore  with      Middlemore 
a  message  both  to  Marv  and  the       dispatched 
regent.     She  informed  "the  latter    *5»5 
that  he  was  accused  by  his  sove-      to  Mary  and 
reign  of  the  highest  crimes  which       the  regent, 
a  subject  could  commit  against  his  prince — rebel- 
lion against   her   authority,  imprisonment  of  her 
person,  and  expulsion  from  her  dominions  by  force 
of  arms ;  and  she  enjoined  him  to  forbear  "  from 
all  manner  of  hostility  and  persecution  against  all 
such  as  have  lately  taken  part  with  the  late  queen, 
and  to  suspend  all  manner  of  actions  against  them 
both  by  law  and  arms."  *    She  added  that  her  royal 
sister,  who  would,  in  the  meantime,  observe  the 
same  abstinence,  had  committed  to  her  the  hearing 
and  ordering  of  her  cause;  and  required  him  to 
produce  before  her  his  defences  against  the  crimes 
laid  to  his  charge. 

Middlemore  reached  Carlisle  on  the  13th  June, 
and  on  the  following  morning  was  admitted  to  an 
audience  with  Queen  Mary,  in  the  presence  of 
Scrope  and  Knollys  He  repre-  ^^  ^ 
sented  to  her  that  the  queen,  his  fuse8  Mary  a 
mistress,  could  not  at  present,  personal  in- 
without  compromising  her  own  terview. 
reputation,  admit  the  Scottish  queen  into  her  pre- 
sence, seeing  that  she  lay  under  the  imputation 
of  the  horrid  crime  of  murdering  her  husband ;  and 
that,  in  fact,  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  Mary's 
own  cause  should  such  an  interview  take  place  ;  for, 
as  Mary  herself  had  constituted  the  English  queen 
as  judge  in  her  cause,  such  a  meeting  previous 
to  the  trial  would  give  occasion  for  suspicions  of 
partiality  on  the  part  of  Elizabeth,  which,  for 
the  sake  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  as  well  as  her  own, 
she  was  anxious  to  avoid.  "  But,"  he  added,  "  if 
it  could  please  you  to  forbear  until  some  good 
trials  be  made  of  your  innocency,  then  you  would 
see  with  what  love,  with  what  heart,  and  with 
what  joy  her  majesty  would  both  receive  you  and 
embrace  you,  yea,  and  do  everything  for  you  that 
you  could  desire."  f 

At  the  mention  of  the  words  judge  and  trial, 
Mary's  indignation  was  roused.  She  now  clearly 
saw  through  the  artful  policy  of  the  English  queen, 

*  Letter  from  Elizabeth  to  Moray,  June  8,  1568  ;  Tytler, 
vol.  vii.  p.  227  ;  Mignet.  vol.  ii.  p.  12. 

f  Letter  from  Middlemore  to  Cecil,  14th  June,  1568; 
Anderson,  vol.  iv.  pp.  81,  87  ;  Mignet,  vol.  ii.  p.  13. 
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and  retracted   the   unfortunate    appeal    she    had 

made    to    the   judgment  of  that 

he^ofortoTub-  princess.*     "  I  have  no  other  judge 

mit  her  cause     but  God!"   she  exclaimed;  "  nei- 

to  Elizabeth.  (-her  can  an^  ta^e  Up0n  themselves 
to  judge  of  me.  Of  my  own  free  will,  indeed,  and 
according  to  the  good  trust  I  reposed  in  the  queen, 
my  sister,  I  offered  to  make  her  the  judge  of  my 
cause.  But  how  can  that  be,  when  she  will  not 
suffer  me  to  come  to  her  ?  "  She  accused  Elizabeth 
of  partiality,  inasmuch  as  she  had  summoned  Moray 
and  the  other  rebels  who  had  joined  him  to  appear 
in  her  presence,  to  accuse  their  sovereign,  while 
she  refused  to  that  sovereign  the  like  privilege  in 
making  her  defence.  "  Whoever  heard,"  she  asked, 
"  that  subjects  and  traitors  should  be  permitted  to 
plead  against  their  prince  ?  And  yet,"  she  added, 
4<  if  they  must  needs  come,  bid  the  queen,  my  sister, 
call  up  Morton  and  Lethington,  who  are  said  to 
know  most  against  me — confront  me  with  them — 
let  me  hear  their  accusations — and  then  listen  to 
my  reply.  But  I  suspect  that  Lethington  would 
be  loath  of  such  an  errand."  f 

Middlemore,  somewhat  disconcerted  at  the  storm 
which  he  had  raised,  endeavoured  to  pacify  the 
queen  by  assuring  her  that  Elizabeth,  in  this  in- 
vestigation, was  chiefly  anxious  to  prove  Mary's 
innocence;  and  that  undoubtedly  it  would  issue  in 
her  triumphant  acquittal  of  all  the  charges  brought 
against  her,  in  the  utter  discomfiture  of  her  enemies, 
and  her  ultimate  restoration  to  her  authority  as 
Queen  of  Scotland.  Mary,  however,  continued  to 
demand  a  personal  interview  with  Elizabeth,  or 
otherwise  to  be  supplied  with  assistance,  and  to  be 
permitted  to  return  to  Scotland  and  punish  her 
rebellious  subjects. 

It  would  seem  that,  from  some  expressions  let 
fall  by  Scrope  and  Knollys,  Mary  had  been  led  to 
entertain  the  belief  that  the  proposed  investigation 
would  be  conducted  entirely  with  a  view  to  clear- 
ing her  character  from  the  imputations  cast  upon 
it;  that,  in  fact,  no  evidence  would  be  permitted 
to  be  brought  against  her  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  proceedings  would  be  so  regulated  as 
to  criminate  her  accusers.  She  was  now  com- 
pletely undeceived.  She  protested  vehemently 
against  Moray's  being  required  to  repair  to  Eng- 
land to  produce  evidence  against  his  sovereign  ; 
and,  in  a  letter  written  to  Elizabeth  the  same  day 
(13th  June,  1568),  she  expresses  astonishment  that 
Elizabeth  should  refuse  her  an  interview  on  such  a 
frivolous  pretext;  and  inveighs  indignantly  against 
the  degradation  of  being  confronted,  in  a  judicial 
investigation,  with  her  own  subjects,  and  rebels  too 
against  her  authority.  "  Remove  from  your  mind, 
madam,"  she  says,  "  the  idea  that  I  came  here  for 
the  preservation  of  my  life  (for  neither  the  world 
nor  the  whole  of  Scotland  have  rejected  me),  but  I 
came  to  regain  my  honour,  and  to  request  aid  to 

*  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  399. 

f  Letter  from  Middlemore  to  Cecil,  14th  June,  1568; 
Anderson,  vol  iv.  pp.87 — 90  ;  Mignet,  vol.  ii.  p.  14;  Tytler, 
vol.  vii.  p.  229. 


chastise  my  false  accusers  ;  not  to  reply  to  them,  as 
if  they  were  my  equals,  but  to  accuse  them  before 
you,  whom  I  chose  in  preference  to  all  other  princes, 
as  being  my  nearest  relative  and  staunch  friend ; 
doing  you,  as  I  supposed,  an  honour  in  naming 
you  the  restorer  of  a  queen,  who  expected  to  receive 
this  benefit  at  your  hands.  I  find,  however,  to  my 
great  regret,  that  you  have  put  another  interpre- 
tation on  what  I  have  done.  *  *  *  *  I  neither  can 
nor  will  reply  to  their  false  accusations,  and  justify 
myself  as  a  defendant  against  my  own  subjects. 
They  and  I,  madam,  are  in  no  respect  on  an  equa- 
lity ;  and,  even  were  I  to  be  kept  prisoner  here,  I 
would  rather  die  than  submit  to  this  indignity."  * 

This  spirited  letter,  which  threatened  to  frus- 
trate Elizabeth's  machinations,  she 
laid  before  her  Privy  Council,  who  herTrivy  cTun- 
determined,  notwithstanding  Ma-     cil  resolve  to 
ry's  protest  and  remonstrance,  to     proceed  with 
proceed    with    the    investigation. 
They  decided  that,  until  the  Queen  of  Scots  had 
vindicated  her  character,  Elizabeth  could  not,  in 
consistency  with  her  own  honour,  either  give  her 
the  assistance  which  she  demanded,  or  permit  her 
to  leave  the  kingdom ;  and  that,  for  the  safer  cus- 
tody of  her  person,  they  considered  it  necessary  to 
have  her  removed  to  some  place  of  strength  in  the 
interior  of  the  country.     They  further  gave  it  as 
their  opinion  that,  in  virtue  of  the  ancient  feudal 
superiority  of  England  over  Scotland,  Mary  might 
legally  be  brought  to  trial. f 

On  the  13th  of  July,  the  decision  of  the  Privy 
Council  with  respect  to  the  custody  of  the  captive 
queen  was  carried  into  effect.  Sir  ^jary  is  removed 
George  Bowes  was  sent  to  Car-  to  Bolton, 
lisle,  accompanied  by  a  strong  escort,  and  under 
pretext  of  bringing  Mary  near  to  Elizabeth,  con- 
veyed her,  in  spite  of  her  strong  remonstrances, 
to  Bolton,  a  castle  in  Yorkshire,  belonging  to  Lord 
Scrope.J  The  unfortunate  Scottish  queen  was  now 
completely  in  the  power  of  her  ruthless  enenr , 
and,  though  still  treated  with  somewhat  of  the 
outward  respect  due  to  her  rank,  was  in  reality  a 
prisoner. 

After  his  victory  at  Langside,  the  regent  com- 
menced vigorous  proceedings  against  the  queen's 
broken  and  scattered  party.  Six  gentlemen  who 
had  been  taken  prisoners  were  tried  for  treason, 
and  condemned  to  death ;  but,  after  being  led  out 
for  execution,  were  pardoned,  at  the  intercession  of 
Knox.  Moray  soon  afterwards  proceeded  with  a 
numerous  army  towards  the  western  counties, 
where  the  adherents  of  the  queen  were  most  nu- 
merous, and  where  indeed  the  nobility  were  nearly 
all  of  that  party  ;  and  he  would  have  acted  against 
them  with  unsparing  rigour,  but,  having  received 
from  Middlemore  Elizabeth's  message  at  Dumfries, 
he,  in  deference  to  her  demand,  suspended  hostili- 

*  Letter  from  Mary  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  13th  June,  1568, 
Labauoff. 

f  "  A  memoriall  of  the  consultation  of  the  Privy  Council 
of  England  touching  the  Queene  of  Scotts,  June  20, 1568," 
Anderson,  vol.  iv.  pp.  102 — 106. 
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ties,*  and  expressed  his  readiness  to  appear  before 
her  as  the  accuser  of  his  sister  and  sovereign,  and 
in  defence  of  his  own  conduct,  f 

The  only  remaining  obstacle  to  the  trial  of  this 
great  cause  was  the  adverse  resolution  of  the  Scot- 
tish queen  ;  and,  accordingly,  to  shake  this  resolu- 
tion, Elizabeth  now  employed  all  her  art,  and  every 
form  of  duplicity  of  which  her  subtle  mind  was 
capable.  The  regent,  as  we  have  seen,  had  already 
acknowledged  Elizabeth's  jurisdiction ;  but,  in 
doing  so,  he  desired  to  be  informed  what  further 
proceedings  were  meant  to  be  adopted  in  the  event 
of  his  being  able  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  accusa- 
tions against  Mary 4  Cecil,  in  his  answer,  informed 
the  regent  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  Eliza- 
beth to  encourage  any  accusation  against  the 
Scottish  queen,  much  less  to  proceed  to  any  con- 
demnation ;  that  she  was  unwilling  to  admit  of 
any  faults  in  her  sister ;  and  that  her  sole  object 
was  to  settle  all  disputes,  and  bring  the  controversy 
to  an  amiable  conclusion.§  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  this  answer  was  intended  to  be  commu- 
nicated to  Mary  by  Herries,  who  was  then  at  the 
English  court ;  and  that,  if  sent  to  the  regent  at 
all,  it  was  nullified  by  a  subsequent  message.  On 
the  other  hand,  Lord  Herries,  gained  over  by  false 
promises,  was  made  an  instrument  of  persuading 
his  mistress  to  accept  of  Elizabeth's  adjudication. 
He  was  dispatched  to  Bolton,  instructed  to  inform 
Mary  that  the  English  queen  desired  to  investigate 
the  matters  in  dispute,  not  as  a  judge,  but  as  her 
dear  cousin  and  friend,  end  with  the  purpose  of 
restoring  her  to  her  royal  authority,  if  she  should 
establish  her  innocence;  and  that  even  if  the  regent 
and  his  party  were  to  succeed  in  justifying  their  con- 
duct, it  was  nevertheless  the  intention  of  Elizabeth 
to  make  arrangements  peaceably  between  Mary 
and  her  subjects.  To  this  promise  certain  conditions 
were  annexed— viz.  that  she  was  to  renounce  all 
claim  to  the  throne  of  England  during  the  life  of 
Elizabeth  and  her  issue— that  she  should  give  up 
the  league  with  France — and  that  she  should  re- 
nounce the  mass,  and  receive  the  Common  Prayer 
after  the  form  of  England.||  While  Mary  was 
cajoled  by  this  mendacious  message,  the  regent,  it 
is  believed,  was  secretly  encouraged  to  prepare  all 
the  evidence  he  could  against  his  sister,  with  the 
assurance  that  if  he  should  succeed  in  proving  his 
case,  Mary  would  continue  to  be  detained  a  pri- 
soner in  England.  %     These  negotiations  were  con- 

*  MS.  Utter,  State  Paper  Office,  Drury  to  Cecil,  17th 
June,  1568 ;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  230. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Moray  to  Cecil,  22nd 
June,  1568  ;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  231 ;  Morav's  answer  to 
Middiemore,  22nd  June,  1568,  in  Goodall's  examination  of 
the  letters  said  to  be  written  by  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  to 
James,  Earl  of  Bothwell,  vol.  ii.  p.  75,  Edinburgh,  1754 ; 
Migiu-t,  vol.  ii.  p.  20. 

X  Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  75 ;  Moray's  answer  to  Middlemore, 
22nd  June,  1568 

$  Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  89 ;  Answer  bv  Cecil  to  the  Earl 
of  Moray's  proposals,  31st  June,  1568  ;  Tytler,  vol.  vii. 
p. 231. 

J]  Letter  from  Knollvs  to  Cecil,  28th  Julv,  1568;  Ander- 
son, vol.  iv.  pp.  109,  114;  Mignet,  vol.  ii.  "p.  22 

U  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  231,  232. 
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ducted  by  Herries  on  the  part  of  Mary ;  and,  by 
Cecil's  direction,  such  parts  only  of  the  proposals 
made  by  Herries  were  communicated  to  Moray  as 
it  was  deemed  expedient  for  him  to  know,*  whilst 
all  the  messages  of  the  regent  were  carefully  con- 
cealed from  the  Scottish  queen. 

In  the  meantime,  the  contests  of  the  two  oppo- 
site factions  had  thrown  Scottish    Disturbed  state 
affairs   into  a  very  disturbed  con-      of  Scotland. 
dition.      Owing   to    the   severity    of   the   regent's 
government,  he  had  become  extremely  unpopular 
with  the  great  mass  of  the  nation.     Many  of  his 
former  supporters  had  become  estranged  from  him, 
while  his  enemies  were  united  through  a  sense  of 
common  danger.     A  conspiracy  was  even  formed 
for  taking  away  his  life,  at  the  head  of  which 
were  Murray  of  Tullibardine  and  his  brother,  who 
had  taken  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  arraign- 
ment of  Bothwell. f    These  discontents  were  fanned 
into  a  flame  by  the  regent's  summoning  a  parlia- 
ment to  proceed  to  the  forfeiture       xhe  regent 
of  all  persons  of  distinction  who       summons  a 
refused  to  submit  to  the  authority      Parliament, 
of  the  young  king.     The  queen's  party  became 
greatly  alarmed  at  this  proceeding;  and  Argyle, 
Huntley,  and  the  Hamiltons,  uniting  in  favour  of 
the  queen,  held  a  convention  at  Largs,  on  the  28th 
July,  when  they  resolved  to  rouse  the  Borderers  to 
invade  the  English   territory,  and  wrote   to   the 
Duke  of  Alva,  earnestly   requesting    his    assist- 
ance.;}; 

While  these  events  were  in  progress  in  Scotland, 
Elizabeth  at  last  prevailed  on  Mary  consents  to 
Mary  to  consent  that  a  conference  the  conference, 
should  be  held,  in  which  the  differences  between 
her  and  her  subjects  should  be  submitted  to  the 
decision  of  commissioners  appointed  by  the  English 
queen.  Herries  having  arrived  at  Bolton,  sub- 
mitted to  his  mistress  the  proposals  of  Eliza- 
beth ;  and  Mary,  whose  spirit  was  now  much 
subdued  by  her  misfortunes,  was  at  length  per- 
suaded to  yield.  He  told  her  that  Elizabeth  had 
charged  him  to  say  to  her,  "  that  if  she  would 
aommit  her  cause  to  be  heard  by  her  highness's 
order,  but  not  to  make  her  highness  judge  over 
her,  but  rather  as  to  her  dear  cousin  and  friend  to 
commit  herself  to  her  advice  and  counsel ;  that  if 
she  would  thus  do,  her  highness  would  surely  set 
her  again  in  her  seat  of  regiment  and  dignity 
regal,  in  this  form  and  order : — First,  her  highness 
would  send  for  the  noblemen  of  Scotland  that  be 
her  adversaries,  to  ask  account  of  them,  before  such 
noblemen  as  this  queen  herself  should  like  of,  to 
know  their  answer,  why  they  have  deposed  their 
queen  and  sovereign  from  her  regiment ;  and  that 
if,  in  their  answers,  they  could  allege  some  reason 
for  them  in  their  so  doing  (which  her  highness 
thinks  they  cannot  do),  that  her  highness  would 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Moray  to  Cecil,  22nd 
June,  1568,  with  enclosure. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B  C,  20th  July,  1568, 
Drury  to  Cecil;  also  id  ibid.,  same  to  same,  31st  July, 
1568;  also  id  ibid.,  same  to  same,  3rd  August,  1568. 

J  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B  C,  10tl.  July,  1568. 
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set  this  queen  in  her  seat  regal  conditionally ;  that 
those  her  lords  and  subjects  should  continue  in 
their  honours,  estates,  and  dignities  to  them  apper- 
taining. But  if  they  should  not  be  able  to  allege 
any  reason  of  their  doings,  that  then  her  highness 
would  absolutely  set  her  in  her  seat  regal,  and  that 
by  force  of  hostility,  if  they  should  resist."  * 

Perhaps  in  no  single  instance  is  the  detestable 
duplicity  of  the  English  queen  more  conspicuous 
than  in  the  communication  which  she  addressed, 
about  the  same  time,  to  the  regent.  "  Whereas," 
she  says,  "  we  hear  say  that  certain  reports  are 
made  in  sundry  parts  of  Scotland,  that  whatsoever 
should  fall  out  now  upon  the  hearing  of  the  Queen 
of  Scots'  cause,  in  any  proof  to  convince  or  acquit 
the  said  queen  concerning  the  horrible  murder  of 
her  late  husband,  our  cousin,  we  have  determined 
to  restore  her  to  her  kingdom  and  government,  we 
do  so  much  mislike  hereof,  as  we  cannot  endure 
the  same  to  receive  any  credit ;  and  therefore  we 
have  thought  good  to  assure  you  that  the  same  is 
utterly  devised  by  the  authors  to  our  dishonour. 
For  as  we  have  been  always  certified  from  our  said 
sister,  both  by  her  letters  and  messages,  that  she  is 
by  no  means  guilty  or  participant  of  that  murder 
(which  we  wish  to  be  true),  so  surely,  if  she  should 
be  found  justly  to  be  guilty  thereof,  as  hath  been 
reported  of  her  (whereof  we  would  be  very  sorry), 
then  indeed  it  should  behove  us  to  consider  other- 
wise of  her  cause  than  to  satisfy  her  desire  in 
restitution  of  her  to  the  government  of  that  king- 
dom. And  so  we  would  have  you  and  all  others 
think,  that  should  be  disposed  to  conceive  honour- 
ably of  us  and  our  actions."  f 

The  affairs  of  Scotland  continued  in  a  very  un- 
settled state.  Huntley  and  Argyle  were  still  at 
the  head  of  a  numerous  force,  and  having  reduced 
all  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  the  king- 
dom under  the  queen's  authority,  were  advancing 
rapidly  towards  the  southern  provinces,  when 
their  progress  was  interrupted  by  an  order  from 
the  queen,  who,  in  compliance  with  the  wish  of 
Elizabeth,  commanded  them  to  suspend  hosti- 
lities, at  the  same  time  informing  them  that  the 
regent  would  be  compelled  by  Elizabeth  to  adopt 
a  similar  course. %  There  is  reason,  however,  to 
believe  that  no  such  mandate  had  as  yet  been 
issued  to  Moray ;  at  all  events,  if  issued,  it  was  not 
obeyed.  The  object  of  Huntley  and  Argyle  had 
been,  to  prevent  Moray  from  holding  the  parlia- 
ment which  threatened  with  ruin  both  themselves 
and  their  party.  No  sooner,  however,  were  their 
forces  disbanded  than  the  parliament  assembled ; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  energetic  interference 
of  Lethington,  every  baron  who  had  espoused  the 
queen's  cause  would  have  been  proscribed.  Among 
those  who  were  declared  traitors  and  forfeited  wTere 
the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  Lord  Claud  Ha- 


*  Anderson,  vol.  iv.  pp.  109,  110 ;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p. 
234 

+  Letter  from  Elizabeth  'o  Moray,  20th  September,  1568  ; 
Robertson,  Appendix  XXVIII. ;  Mignet,  vol.  ii.  p.  23. 

X  Anderson,  vol.  iv.,  part  i.,  pp.  125,  126. 


milton,  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  and  many  other  per- 
sons of  distinction.*  The  lords  of  the  queen's 
party  vehemently  complained  of  the  cruelty  and 
injustice  of  these  proceedings,  and  were  about 
once  more  to  have  recourse  to  arms.  Moray,  how- 
ever, got  the  start  of  them,  and,  with  a  force  which 
he  hastily  raised,  repaired  to  the  districts  of  An- 
nandale  and  Galloway,  where  the  severity  and 
promptitude  of  his  proceedings  would  speedily  have 
put  down  all  opposition,  when  a  message  from  the 
English  queen  at  last  arrived,  commanding  him 
instantly  to  lay  down  his  arms,  and  send  commis- 
sioners to  York  to  answer  for  his  conduct  to  his 
sovereign.  This  imperious  mandate,  which  was, 
doubtless,  at  such  a  moment  highly  distasteful  to 
the  regent,  was  enforced  by  the  threatening,  that 
on  the  least  resistance  or  delay  the  Scottish  queen 
would  immediately  be  set  at  liberty,  and  assisted 
by  Elizabeth  against  her  enemies,  while  his  refusal 
would  be  regarded  by  the  English  queen  as  a  proof 
of  Mary's  innocence  and  his  own  guilt. f  Moray 
proceeded,  though  reluctantly,  to  obey  ;  and  all 
hostilities  in  Scotland  were  suspended  until  the 
result  of  the  conference  should  be  known. 

Mary   chose  as  her   commissioners  Lesley,   the 
Bishop  of  Ross,  the   Lords  Her-     jiary  chooses 
ries,  Boyd,    and   Livingston,    Sir      her  commis- 
John    Gordon    of  Lochinvar,  the  8ioner8- 

Abbot  of  Kilwinning,  and  Sir  James  Cockburn  of 
Stirling.}  The  regent  was  summoned  to  appear 
in  person  ;§  and  with  him  were  The  recent 
joined  as  commissioners,  by  his  summoired  to 
own  appointment,  the  Earl  of  Mor-  appear  in  per- 
ton,  the  Bishop  of  Orkney,  Lord 
Lindsay,  and  the  Commendator  of  Dunfermline. 
To  these  he  added  several  assistants,  among  whom 
were  the  celebrated  George  Buchanan,  James 
Macgill  of  Rankeilor,  Henry  Balnaves  of  Hallhill, 
and  Maitland  of  Lethington,  whom  the  regent 
suspected  of  a  leaning  to  the  queen's  cause,  and 
from  his  great  popularity  dreaded  to  leave  behind.}! 
Elizabeth  appointed  as  commissioners  on  her  part 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  and  Sir 
Ralph  Sadler.f  The  first  of  these  was  at  this 
time  Earl  Marshal,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful 
of  the  nobility  ;  the  second  was  president  of  the 
council  at  York,  and  held  the  military  command  of 
the  northern  districts  ;  and  the  third  was  chan- 
cellor of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  a  member  of  the 
Privy  Council,  and  a  statesman  of  high  ability  and 
long  experience.** 

Previously  to  appointing  her  commissioners, 
Mary  had   desired   an  interview  with  the  Bishop 

*  Anderson,  vol.  iv.,  part,  i.,  pp.  125,  126. 

t  Camden  apud  Kennet,  vol.  n.  p.  412;  Tytler,  vol.  vii. 
p.  236. 

X  Anderson,  vol.  iv.,  part  ii.,  pp.  33,  34  ;  Mignet,  vol.  ii. 
p.  24 ;  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  475 ;  Tytler,  vol.  hi.  pp.  196, 
197. 

$  Mignet,  vol.  ii.  p.  24. 

f|  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  237;  Mignet,  vol.  ii.  p.  25;  Ro- 
bertson, vol.  i.  p.  405. 

H  Anderson,  vol.  iv.,  part  ii.,  pp.  3 — 7;  Goodall,  vol.  ii. 
p.  109. 

**  Mignet,  vol.  ii.  p.  25. 
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of  Ross,  a  man  of  great  ab'lity  and  warmly  at- 
Mary's  inter-  Cached  to  her  cause,  but  whom  she 
view  with  the  had  not  consulted  before  agreeing 
Bishop  of  to  the  conference  now  to  be  held. 
When  he  arrived  at  Bolton  on 
the  18th  September,  he  expressed  great  sorrow  at 
the  resolution  which  Mary  had  taken.  He  re- 
marked that  if  she  brought  forward  evidence  to 
criminate  the  regent  and  his  party,  it  might  natu- 
rally be  expected  that  "  they  would  undoubtedly 
utter  all  they  could  for  their  defence,  although  it 
were  to  her  dishonour  and  that  of  the  realm  ;"  and 
maintained  that  it  would  have  been  much  better 
to  attempt  deciding  the  dispute  by  an  amicable 
arrangement,  without  accusation  on  either  side. 
Mary,  however,  relying  on  the  promises  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  probably  still  more  on  the  assistance  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk, — who  had  become  secretly 
attached  to  her  cause, — was  in  high  hopes  of  a 
favourable  issue.  She  declared  her  belief  that 
"  there  was  no  such  danger  in  the  matter  as  he 
supposed  ;  for  she  trusted  she  would  find  the  judges 
favourable,  principally  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who 
was  first  in  commission,  and  doubted  not  that  the 
Earl  of  Sussex  would  be  ruled  by  him  as  his 
tender  friend,  and  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  would  not 
withstand  their  advices."*  Her  hopes  from  the 
favourable  disposition  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  were 
not  without  foundation.  The  duke's  sister,  Lady 
Scrope,  had  assured  her  of  the  duke's  assistance  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power ;  and  it  is  even  under- 
stood had  made  the  first  overtures  to  her  of  a 
marriage  between  her  and  the  duke,  when,  by 
his  assistance,  she  should  be  re-instated  in  her  do- 
minions ;  f  a  project  which,  as  we  shall  afterwards 
see,  proved  fatal  both  to  the  duke  and  to  the  Scot- 
tish queen.  The  duke  himself  had  moreover,  ac- 
cording to  Mary's  own  statement  to  the  Bishop  of 
Ross,  sent  her  a  message  to  Bolton  expressing  at- 
tachment to  her  interest.^ 

Mary's   hopes  at  this  juncture  were  no  doubt 

,.  ,  .,       .  much   damped  by  the   arrival   of 
Melvil  arrives  \  J 

at  Bolton  with  Robert  Melvil  at  Bolton   with  a 

a  message  from  message    from    Lethington.      He 

Lethington.  informed  her  that  the  regent  had 

resolved  to  produce  against  her  all  the  evidence  in 
his  power,  and  particularly  the  letters  found  in 
the  silver  casket,  copies  of  which  Lethington  had 
procured  and  now  sent  for  her  inspection.  He 
farther  informed  her  that  he  had  been  induced  to 
come  to  England  solely  with  a  view  to  her  interest, 
and  requested  to  know  in  what  manner  he  could 
best  promote  that  interest  at  the  approaching 
conference.§  Mary,  having  carefully  examined  the 
letters,  which  were  translations  from  the  original 
French  into  the  Scottish  language,  did  not  dis- 
pute their  authenticity. ||  In  her  reply  to  Lething- 
ton she  requested  him  "  to  stay  the  rigorous  accu- 

*  Murdin,  p.  52.    Examination  of  the  Bishop  of  Ross  at 
the  Tower,  Migr.et,  vol.  ii.  p.  26 ;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  238. 
f  Murdin,  p.  52 ;  Mignet,  vol.  ii.  p.  26. 
t  Murdin,  p.  52. 
J  Ibid.  [1  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  196. 


sations  of  Moray,"  to  confer  with  the  Bishop  of 
Ross,  in  whom  she  had  entire  confidence,  and  to 
"labour  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  in  her  favour."* 
The  4th  of  October  was  the  day  fixed  on  for  the 
commencement  of  the  trial  of  this  important  cause 
— a  proceeding  altogether  without  a  parallel  in 
history,  whether  we  consider  the  magnitude  oi 
the  matter  at  issue,  the  rank  of  the  parties  prin- 
cipally concerned,  the  distinguished  individuals  of 
whom  the  commission  was  composed,  or  the  re- 
markable anomaly  of  one  sovereign  pleading  by 
her  deputies  at  the  bar  of  another,  opposed  by  the 
head  of  a  faction  that  had  deprived  her  of  her 
throne  and  expelled  her  from  her  dominions. 

On  the  day  appointed,  the  conference  was 
opened  with  great  solemnity.  The  Opening  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  presided,  and,  for  conference, 
what  purpose  does  not  very  plainly  4ltl  0ct- 
appear,  commenced  the  proceedings  by  reviving 
the  obsolete  assertion  of  feudal  superiority  formerly 
claimed  by  England  over  Scotland,  and  demanding 
that  Moray,  having  consented  to  refer  his  cause  to 
Elizabeth,  should  now  do  homage  to  the  English 
crown.  Moray,  who  regarded  this  preliminary 
assertion,  and  the  demand  founded  upon  it,  as  no- 
thing less  than  a  studied  insult  to  the  whole  Scot- 
tish nation,  as  well  as  to  himself  and  the  Scottish 
commissioners,  coloured  with  indiguation,  seemed 
to  hesitate  what  course  to  pursue,  and  remained 
silent ;  but  Maitland,  with  characteristic  adroit- 
ness and  presence  of  mind,  replied,  that  when 
England  restored  to  the  Scottish  sovereigns  the 
counties  of  Northumberland  and  Cumberland,  and 
the  manor  of  Huntingdon,  which  they  formerly 
possessed,  it  would  be  time  enough  to  talk  of 
homage.  "  This  recognition  of  supremacy,"  he 
added,  "  had  always  been  conditional  and  limited 
on  the  part  of  Scotland,  which  had  remained  en- 
tirely independent  as  regarded  its  own  territory, 
and  in  this  respect  had  been  more  free  than  Eng- 
land, which  until  lately  had  paid  Peter's  pence  to 
the  Pope."  f  After  this  spirited  answer,  the  duke 
did  not  think  proper  to  urge  the  point ;  but  when 
the  oaths  had  been  administered,  protests  were 
entered  on  both  sides.  X 

The  real  business  of  the  conference  now  com- 
menced.    The    commissioners    of      _       .  .   .    . 
_,     ,   .  .  _  Complaint  of 

the  Scottish  queen  were  first  per-    Man's  eommis- 
mitted   to  prefer  their  complaint    sioners  against 
against  the  regent  and  his  party.    th\£*g£ and 
It  comprised  a  clear  and  distinct 
narrative  of  their  treasonable  proceedings :  their 
making  open  war  against  the  queen's  troops,  their 
violent  seizure  and  imprisonment  of  her  person, 
their  forcing   her    to  resign    her  crown,  and   the 
usurpation  of  the  royal  authority  by  Moray,  under 
pretext  of  acting  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of 

*  Murdin,  pp.  52,  53;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  196;  Mignet, 
vol.  ii.  p.  27. 

f  Melvil' 8  Memoirs,  p.  206;  Lesley's  Negotiations,  An- 
derson, vol.  iii.  p.  15 ;  also,  Norfolk  to  Cecil,  9th  October, 
1568,  Anderson,  vol.  iv.,  part  ii.,  p.  42  ;  Tytler,  vol.  vii. 
p.  198  ;  Mignet,  vol.  ii.  p.  30. 
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the  young  prince,  the  queen's  infant  son.  In  con- 
clusion, Mary's  commissioners  demanded  in  her 
name  redress  of  all  these  flagrant  grievances,  and 
her  speedy  restoration,  through  the  aid  of  the 
Queen  of  England,  to  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of 
her  royal  authority.* 

Before  proceeding  to  reply,  the  regent  desired 

,    .         and  obtained    a  preliminary  con- 

Morav  desires     „  .  .     , .      *L      . .  .       J 

a  preliminary     ference  with  the  English  commis- 

eonference  with  sioners.     He  wished  to  know  whe- 

the  English      ther   th        could    guarantee    that 

commissioners.    , ,     .  f .  ° ,  ,        „  . , 

their    mistress    would,    alter    the 

production  of  the  evidence,  proceed  to  give  judg- 
ment in  the  case,  and  pronounce  Mary  guilty  or 
not  guilty;  and  whether,  in  the  event  of  finding 
her  guilty,  Elizabeth  would  signify  her  approval 
of  his  proceedings,  maintain  him  in  the  regency, 
and  support  the  government  of  the  young  king.f 
These  questions  the  commissioners  did  not  consider 
themselves  authorised  to  answer,  but  remitted 
them  to  Elizabeth  herself. 

It  was  now  expected  that  the  regent  would,  in 
Defence  of  the    h*8    own   vindication,    prefer    his 
regent.  accusation  against  Mary,  and  pro- 

duce his  proofs  of  the  horrid  crime  with  which  she 
had  been  publicly  charged  by  him  and  his  party. 
To  the  astonishment  and  dismay,  however,  of  the 
English  commissioners,  and  even  of  his  own  friends, 
he  made  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  alleged  com- 
plicity of  the  queen  in  the  murder  of  her  husband  ; 
but  attempted  a  tame  and  feeble  defence,  grounded 
on  the  odious  marriage  of  the  queen  with  Both- 
well,  the  danger  to  which  the  infant  prince  was 
thus  exposed,  and  the  temporary  restraint  on  the 
queen's  personal  liberty  necessary  for  his  safety 
and  that  of  the  State,  her  subsequent  abdication, 
and  her  acquiescence  in  the  regency  during  her 
son's  minority.  On  this  occasion,  Moray  betrayed 
a  timidity  and  hesitation  that  did  not  seem  natu- 
rally to  belong  to  his  character,  and  which  at  once 
mortified  and  surprised  the  Scottish  commissioners, 
and  astonished  those  of  the  English  queen.  The 
mystery,  however,  is  now  easily  solved. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  though  in  obedience  to  the 
command  of  his  sovereign  he  was  acting  in  his 
present  capacity,  was  extremely  desirous  to  avoid 
the  exposure  which  he  apprehended  would  result 
from  this  investigation,  and  therefore  strove  anx- 
iously, though  secretly,  to  bring  about  a  recon- 
ciliation between  Mary  and  the  regent.  For  this 
purpose  he  sought  an  interview  with  Lethington, 
The  Duke  of  m  wn^°h  ne  expressed  astonish- 
Norfolk  seeks  an  ment  that  a  man  enjoying  such  a 
reputation  as  he  justly  did  for  wis- 
dom and  moderation,  should  have 
been  induced  to  take  part  in  these  proceedings 
against  his  sovereign.  "  Is  England,"  he  asked, 
'•judge  over  the  princes  of  Scotland  ?  How  could 
we  find  it  in  our  hearts  to  dishonour  the  mother  of 
our  future  king?   or  how  could  we  answer  after- 

*  Anderson,  vol.  iv.  p.  52 ;  Goodall,  vol.  u.  pp.  123,  126. 
f  Goodall,  vol,  ii.  pp.  130,  131,  9th  October,  pp.  126, 
127. 


interview  with 
Lethington. 


wards  for  what  we  have  done,  seeing  that,  by 
bringing  his  mother's  honesty  in  question,  we 
jeopardise  his  right  to  the  crown  of  England  ?  It 
had  been  rather  the  duty  of  you,  his  subjects."  lie 
continued,  "to  cover  her  imperfections,  if  she  Had 
any,  leaving  her  punishment  unto  God,  who  is  the 
only  judge  over  princes."  *  Lethington  warmly 
concurred  in  these  sentiments;  declared  that  he 
was  there  as  the  friend,  not  the  enemy  of  the 
queen,  and  professed  himself  ready  to  do  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  promote  a  reconciliation.f 
Norfolk  inquired  if,  in  this  matter,  the  regent  might 
be  trusted?  Lethington  replied,  that  he  might; 
and  readily  undertook  to  communicate  with  the 
regent  on  the  subject,  and  to  make  arrangements 
for  a  private  interview  between  the  regent  and  the 
duke.J  The  interview  took  place  at  night,  in  a 
gallery  of  the  house  in  which  the  duke  at  that  time 
resided.  § 

In  the  conversation  -which  ensued,  Norfolk  re- 
monstrated with  the  regent,  as  he        ™    »  ,,, 
had  done  with  Lethington,  on  the      secret  inter- 
impolicy  and  even  danger  of  his    *w*  with  the 
appearing  there  as  the  public  ac-  regen  . 

cuser  of  his  sovereign.  He  expressed  his  astonish- 
ment that  Moray,  whom  he  had  always  regarded 
as  an  honourable  and  prudent  man,  should  seek  to 
fix  a  stain  on  the  reputation  of  his  mistress  by  the 
imputation  of  crimes,  which,  if  proved  against  her, 
would  not  only  be  discreditable  to  the  country  and 
to  himself,  as  her  kinsman,  but  would  even  en- 
danger her  son's  succession.  He  assured  the  regent 
that  Elizabeth  would  never  consent  to  regulate  the 
succession  to  the  English  crown  ;  being  less  soli- 
citous to  avoid  the  danger  to  the  country  of  a  dis- 
puted succession  after  her  death,  than  the  anxieties 
and  apprehensions  which  might  arise  from  nomi- 
nating her  successor  during  her  lifetime.  The 
point  being  thus  left  undetermined,  the  Queen  of 
Scots  and  her  son  would,  he  argued,  unquestion- 
ably possess  the  true  title,  which  none  would 
venture  to  dispute,  provided  that  nothing  were 
now  done  to  weaken  their  claim. ||  He  did  not 
fail  further  to  work  on  the  fears  of  the  regent  by 
suggesting  to  him,  that,  in  the  event  of  Mary's 
recovering  her  authority,  he  could  expect  no  mercy 
at  her  hands,  after  having  endeavoured  to  fix  an 
indelible  stain  of  infamy  on  her  character ;  and 
that  he  might  rest  assured  he  would  receive 
neither  succour  nor  countenance  from  the  Queen 
of  England.  In  conclusion,  he  recommended  that 
the  dispute  should  be  compromised  by  Mary's  ra- 
tifying her  abdication  in  favour  of  her  son,  and 
Moray's  agreeing,  on  the  other  hand,  to  suppress 
the  letters  intended  to  be  produced  as  evidence  of 
Mary's  guilty  Moray  objected,  that  these  docu- 
ments having  already  been  communicated  to  the 
Scottish  parliament,  their  suppression,  even  if  that 

*  Melvil's  Memoirs,  p.  94 ;  Mignet,  vol.  ii.  p.  31. 
f  Ibid. ;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  200,  201. 
t  Mignet,  vol.  ii.  p.  31. 

$  Letters  from  Moray  to  Lord  Burleigh,  Robertson,  Ap- 
pendix xxxiii.  ||  Melvil,  p.  206,  207. 
"(I  Robertson,  Appendix  xxxiii.  ;  Mignet,  vol.  ii.  p.  32. 
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were  now  possible,  would  not  benefit  Mary,  while 
it  would  expose  him  to  the  reproach  of  having 
preferred  a  charge  which  he  was  unable  to  sub- 
stantiate. Norfolk  strove  in  vain  to  persuade  the 
regent  to  destroy  the  letters ;  the  utmost  he  could 
extort  from  him  was  a  promise  not  to  produce 
them.  "  You  are  grievously  deceived,"  said  Nor- 
folk, "  if  you  imagine  the  Queen  of  England  will 
ever  pronounce  sentence  in  this  cause.  Do  you 
not  see  that  no  answers  have  been  returned  to 
the  questions  which,  upon  this  point,  were  ad- 
dressed by  you  to  us,  and  forwarded  to  the  queen  ? 
Nay,  you  can  easily  put  the  matter  to  a  more  cer- 
tain proof :  request  an  assurance,  under  the  queen's 
hand,  that  when  you  accuse  your  sovereign,  and 
bring  forward  your  proofs,  she  will  pronounce 
sentence.  If  you  get  it,  act  as  you  please  ;  if  it  is 
not  given,  rest  assured  that  my  information  is  true, 
and  that  all  that  will  come  of  your  accusation  will 
be  repentance  for  your  own  folly."* 

Moray,  upon  whom  this  conversation  made  a 
deep  impression,  determined  to  follow  the  advice 
of  Norfolk,  in  so  far  as  to  abstain  from  bringing 
any  accusation  against  Mary,  without  first  having 
some  assurance,  such  as  he  had  already  demanded 
from  the  English  queen.  In  this  determination  he 
was  confirmed  by  Lethington  and  Melvil,  to  both 
of  whom  he  had,  in  confidence,  given  an  account 
of  his  secret  interview  with  Norfolk, — a  circum- 
stance, however,  which  he  carefully  concealed  from 
the  other  Scottish  commissioners. f 

The  regent  now  dispatched  Robert  Melvil  on  a 

~,  secret  mission  to  Bolton,  with  in- 

The  regent  .  '        __ 

sends  Melvil      structions    to    propose    to    Mary 

to  Bolton  with    terms  of  accommodation,  founded 

a  secret  mes-     on  ^  SUggesti0n  made  to  him  by 

sage  to  Mary.     _T     _  ..     OD     ,     .  .  _,J 

Norfolk   at   their  interview.     He 

proposed  that  she  should  ratify  her  abdication 
made  at  Lochleven  in  favour  of  her  son,  confirm 
Moray  in  the  regency  during  the  young  prince's 
minority,  and  agree  to  reside  in  England  under  the 
protection  of  Elizabeth,  with  a  revenue  suitable  to 
her  rank  as  a  queen ;  while,  on  his  part,  he  would 
agree  to  abstain  from  bringing  forward  any  accu- 
sation against  her.f 

In  the  meantime,  Moray,  with  a  view  to  satisfy 
Proofs  of        the  English  commissioners  that  he 
*toy^Bfu2t     had  ample   materials   for  defend- 
Sbitwi  tolhe     inS  himself  and  proving  the  guilt 
English  com-     of  his  sister,  instructed  Lething- 
mwsioners.       ton,  Macgill,  and   Buchanan,  pri- 
vately to  exhibit  to  them  the  alleged  proofs  ;  con- 
sisting of  documents  already  referred  to,  which, 
it  was  asserted,  had  been  found  in   the   famous 
silver  casket  given  by  Mary  to  Both  well.  § 

•  Melvil's  Memoirs,  p.  207,  208,  4to  edition  ;  also  De- 
peohes  de  La  Motte  Fenelon,  vol.  i.  p.  17;  Tvtler,  vol.  vii. 
p.  201 ;   Mignet,  vol.  ii.  p.  33. 

t  Melvil's  Memoirs,  p.  208,  4to  edition. 

I  Hopetoun  MSS.,  Declaration  of  Robert  Melvil;  also 
MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Knollys  to  Cecil,  25th  Octo- 
ber, 1568;  Mignet  vol.  ii.  p.  36. 

9  Letter  to  Elizabeth  from  her  commissioners  at  York, 
11th  October,  1568,  Anderson,  vol.  iv.,  part  ii.,  pp.  58— 
63 ;  Mignet,  vol.  ii.  p.  36 ;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  202. 


The  English  commissioners  ha  ing  carefully  ex- 
amined these  papers,  Norfolk  drew    A  8uminarv  of 
up  a  summary  of  their  contents,        the  proofs 
and   transmitted   it  to  Elizabeth,     transmitted  to 
This  document  was  accompanied  ua  et  ' 

by  a  letter  signed  by  Norfolk,  Sussex,  and  Sadler ; 
in  which  they  requested  their  royal  mistress  to  in- 
form them  whether,  in  her  judgment,  the  evidence 
thus  furnished  would  be  sufficient  to  convict  the 
Queen  of  Scots  of  the  crime  laid  to  her  charge.  They 
added,  at  the  same  time,  in  their  own  names  and 
those  of  the  other  commissioners,  that  in  their 
opinion  the  letters  and  papers  referred  to  furnished 
conclusive  evidence  against  Mary,  provided  they 
were  really  in  her  handwriting.*  Norfolk's  object 
in  being  a  party  to  this  communication,  which  was 
confidential,  and  not  intended  to  be  made  puolic, 
evidently  was  to  save  Mary's  reputation  from  the 
infamy  with  which  he  clearly  saw  it  would  be 
covered,  if  these  documents  should  be  produced  at 
the  conference.  He  hoped  in  this  way  to  obtain 
a  private,  extra-judicial  sentence  from  Elizabeth, 
which,  even  though  unfavourable  to  Mary,  would 
be  the  less  of  two  evils.  This  course,  he  seems  to 
have  taken  for  granted,  would  be  more  agreeable 
to  Elizabeth  than  to  publish  the  dishonour  of  her 
sister ;  in  whom,  as  she  said,  she  was  not  disposed 
"  to  allow  of  any  faults."  "  Our  best  plan,"  said  he, 
in  a  consultation  with  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  "  is  to  get 
quit  of  present  infamy  and  slander,  and  let  time 
work  the  rest."  t  Norfolk,  though  no  stranger  to 
the  treacherous  disposition  of  Elizabeth,  had  not 
fathomed  the  depth  of  her  duplicity.  She  had 
determined,  if  possible,  to  induce  Moray  publicly 
to  accuse  his  sovereign  of  the  murder.  His  unex- 
pected moderation  was  to  her  a  source  of  bitter 
disappointment ;  as  she  conceived  that  to  blacken 
the  character  of  the  Scottish  queen  would  afford  a 
pretext  for  detaining  her  as  a  prisoner,  and,  even 
were  she  to  be  re-instated  in  her  dignity,  might 
otherwise  be  turned  to  the  advantage  of  England. 

With  a  view  to  bring  the  proceedings  of  the  con- 
ference more  immediately  under  her  The  conference 
own  control,  and  to  defeat  the  plans  transferred  to 
of  Norfolk  and  the  regent,  — of  Westminster, 
which  certain  vague  rumours  had  reached  her  ears, 
— Elizabeth  now  suddenly  transferred  the  confer- 
ence to  Westminster,  under  the  pretext  that  the  dis- 
tance of  York  from  the  capital  caused  much  delay 
in  the  settlement  of  this  important  cause;  not,  how- 
ever, without  special  precautions  to  prevent  either 
Mary  or  her  commissioners  from  taking  the  alarm 
by  suspecting  some  sinister  motive  on  her  part.J 
In  a  letter  from  Elizabeth,  the  original  draft  of  which 
is  still  extant,  Norfolk  and  those  who  acted  with 
him  are  warned  to  take  especial  care  to. prevent  or 
lull  suspicion  on  the  part  of  Mary  and  her  commis- 
sioners, by  inducing  them  to  believe  that  this 
change  was  made  solely  with  a  view  to  the  more 
speedy  adjustment  of  the  contest,  and  the  restora- 

*  Anderson,  vol.  iv.,  part  ii.,  pp.  62,  63. 
f  Murdin,  p.  53;  Mignet,  vol.  ii.  p.  38, 
%  La  Motte  Fenelon,  vol.  iv.  p.  18. 
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tion  of  the  Scottish  queen  to  her  throne  in  a  manner 
at  once  honourable  and  sate  to  herself  and  her 
subjects.*  In  this  arrangement  both  Mary  and 
the  regent  were  induced  to  concur.f 

It  was  not  without   difficulty  that  Melvil  had 
Mary  consents    succeeded  in  persuading  Mary  to 
to  the  regent's    agree  to  the  proposal  of  the  regent 
proposal.         £Qr  an  accommodatjon>  by  ratifying 
her  abdication  and  confirming  him  in  his  authority. 
At  length,  however,  Melvil's  arguments  prevailed, 
and  he  was  dispatched  to  Moray  to  signify  her  con- 
sent.    At  the  same  time  Mary  wrote  to  Elizabeth, 
declaring  her  satisfaction  that  her  cause  and  her 
honour  were    now  in  the  hands  of  her  sister,  to 
whose  care,  above  that  of  all  others,  she  desired 
to   confide    them.      Four    of   her    commissioners, 
Boyd,  Hemes,  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  and  the  Abbot 
of  Kilwinning,  were  sent  to  London  as  the  bearers 
of  this  message.  J 

Preparatory  to  the  new  conference,  Elizabeth 
employed  every  artifice  which  her  ingenuity  could 
devise,   to  induce   Moray   to  bring    forward  his 

w  accusations.      On   the    arrival   of 

Mary  s  coinmis-    ,.        ,      «  , 

sioners  are        Mary  s   four    commissioners,    she 

admitted  to  an    admitted    them    to   an    audience, 

^Elr  ab  ^     when    She    iufonned    them    that> 
having  carefully  reviewed  all  the 

proceedings  of  the  former  conference,  she  was  of 
opinion  that  the  regent  and  his  confederates  had 
utterly  failed  to  produce  any  satisfactory  defence 
of  their  conduct ;  and  that  no  course  now  remained 
for  them  but  to  confess  their  guilt,  and  to  sue  for 
pardon,  which  she  would  endeavour  to  obtain  for 
them.  With  this  view,  she  added,  she  had  trans- 
ferred the  conference  to  London;  and,  to  give 
greater  solemnity  to  the  proceedings,  had  named 
certain  additional  commissioners,  who,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  those  formerly  appointed,  would  forth- 
with proceed  to  the  final  adjustment  of  this  con- 
troversy, unless  the  regent  had  something  more 
weighty  to  urge  in  his  defence.  §  The  desire, 
indeed,  to  consummate  her  triumph  over  the  fallen 
queen  took  such  possession  of  Elizabeth's  mind, 
that  she  could  no  longer  conceal  it ;  but,  in  defiance 
of  common  decency,  she  threatened  to  deprive 
Moray  of  the  regency,  and  to  bestow  it  on  his  an- 
cient rival,  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  f  the  former 
persisted  in  his  refusal  to  accuse  his  sovereign.  ||  In 
the  midst  of  these  menaces,  whose  object,  however 
detestable,  was  at  least  openly  avowed,  Elizabeth 
was  once  more  playing  her  game  of  hypocrisy  with 
Mary  s  commissioners,  by  secretly  encouraging 
them  to  hope  for  the  speedy  restoration  of  their 
mistress  to  her  country  and  throne. 5[ 

In  the  meantime,  Mary's  fears  were  roused  by 

*  Original  draft,  State  Paper  Office,  Papers  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  October  16,  1568,  Elizabeth  to  her  com- 
missioners, Tj  tier,  vol.  vii.  p.  246. 

f  Haynes,  p.  454. 

J  Mary  to  Elizabeth,  22nd  October,  1568,  Anderson,  vol. 
iv.,  part  ii.,  p.  95,  Lesley's  Negotiations. 

£  Anderson,  vol.  iv.,  part,  ii.,  p.  95;  Lesley's  Negotia- 
tions, Anderson,  vol.  iii   pp.  25,26. 

||  I  \  tier,  vol.  vii.  p.  205. 

\  .Vlignet,  vol.  ii.  p.  39. 


intelligence  privately  communicated  to  her  by 
Hepburn  of  Riccarton,  a  gentleman  who  had  for- 
merly been  a  follower  of  Bothwell's,  and  who  was 
now  in  London.  He  assured  her  that  Elizabeth, 
so  far  from  being  favourably  disposed  to  her  cause, 
was  most  anxious  to  obtain  proof  against  her,  and 
would  most  probably  succeed  in  forcing  Moray  to 
desert  Norfolk,  and  to  accuse  his  sovereign.  * 
Alarmed  by  this  intimation,  Mary  sent  fresh  in- 


structions  to   her  commissioners, 


Mary  sends 


enjoining  them  on  no  account  to  fresh  instruc- 
suffer  the  opposite  party  to  assume  tio»8  t0  ne*" 
any  other  position  than  that  of  •«■■*■«•«. 
defendants,  and  allowing  them  no  power  of  action 
beyond  bringing  about  a  reconciliation.  Being 
desirous,  she  said,  to  conduct  herself  as  a  mother  to- 
wards  her  subjects,  she  was  reluctant  to  treat  them 
rigorously,  or  to  prosecute  them  before  a  foreign 
tribunal, — a  mode  of  proceeding  which  would  tend 
to  widen  the  breach  between  her  and  them,  instead 
of  restoring  a  friendly  feeling,  which  she  was  most 
anxious  to  cultivate.  Stie  accordingly  gave  autho- 
rity to  her  commissioneis  to  extend  her  royal  cle- 
mency to  Moray  and  his  confederates  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  English  queen,  and  to  endeavour  to 
bring  about  an  accommodation,  without  prejudice, 
however,  to  her  honour  and  queenly  dignity,  which 
she  was  determined  not  to  submit  to  any  prince  in 
the  world.  She  added,  that  if  they  should  observe 
any  encouragement  given  to  her  adversaries  to  ac- 
cuse her,  they  were  immediately  to  demand  for  her 
a  personal  interview  with  Elizabeth,  and,  in  the 
event  of  being  refused,  to  break  off  the  negotia- 
tion, f 

At  this  time  a  circumstance  occurred  which  still 
further    increased    Mary's    fears,       ij-j    reeent 
and  roused  her  suspicions  regard-    admitted  to  an 
ing    the    object    of    Elizabeth    in    audience  with 

9    •    ^        f,  ■  A         x.  Elizabeth, 

appointing  this  second  conference. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  regent  in  London,  he  was 
admitted  to  an  audience  with  the  queen,  and  was 
received  by  her  with  marked  tokens  of  respect, 
and  even  of  affection.  Mary  naturally  felt  deeply 
mortified,  as  well  as  indignant,  at  this  parti- 
ality ;  and  immediately  wrote  to  her  commis- 
sioners, charging  them  to  complain  before  the 
English  nobility,  as  well  as  the  ambassadors  of 
foreign  princes,  of  the  unjust  and  cruel  treatment 
to  which  she  had  been  subjected.  Her  adversaries, 
she  said,  and  rebels  against  her  authority,  were 
freely  admitted  into  the  presence  of  the  queen, 
while  she  was  not  only  denied  that  privilege,  but 
even  detained  at  a  distance,  and  confined  as  a  pri- 
soner ;  they  were  encouraged  to  prefer  accusations 
against  her,  while  she  w7as  not  permitted  to  appear 
in  her  own  defence.  In  these  circumstances,  she 
enjoined  her  commissioners  once  more  to  demand 
for  her  a  personal  interview  with  the  English 
queen,  and  instructed  them  to  declare  that,  if  this 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Papers  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  Knollys  to  Cecil,  21st  Nov.,  1568,  Tytler,  vol. 
vii.  pp.  205,  206. 

f  Labanoff,  vol.  ii.  pp.  229—231 ;  Goodall,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
185—187. 
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were  refused,  she  recalled  her  consent  to  the  con- 
ference, and  protested  that  all  further  procedure 
would  be  null  and  invalid.*  Her  commissioners, 
however,  did  agree  to  the  opening  of  the  con- 
ference: either  Mai-y's  letter  did  not  arrive  in 
time,  or,  what  is  perhaps  more  probable,  they  had 
been  cajoled  by  Elizabeth's  professions  of  affec- 
tionate regard  for  their  mistress,  f 

The  position  of  the  regent  had  now  become  em- 
Embarrassment  barrassing   in   the   extreme.      He 

of  the  regent,  had  proceeded  to  London  with  the 
determination  of  adhering  to  his  compact  with  Nor- 
folk, and  of  abstaining  from  all  accusation  against 
his  royal  sister;  or,  if  any  unexpected  event  should 
occur  to  render  that  course  impracticable,  to  revert 
to  the  ratification  of  her  demission  of  the  crown, 
according  to  his  former  proposal,  to  which  she 
had  already  agreed.  To  his  dismay,  however,  he 
discovered  that  Elizabeth  was  fully  cognisant  of 
his  arrangement  with  Norfolk.  The  secret  had 
been  betrayed  by  a  confidant  of  Mary  to  Morton, 
and  he  had  revealed  it  to  Cecil,  who  had  commu- 
nicated it  to  the  queen.  To  add  to  his  embar- 
rassment, he  now  received  a  message  from  Mary, 
informing  him  that  Norfolk  had  forbidden  her  to 
Mary  withdraws  ratify  her  demission  of  the  crown, 

her  consent  to  and  she  therefore  could  not  abide 
the  regent's  by  her  agreement.  It  is  difficult 
p  posa .  £q  jmagjne  a  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances more  perplexing.  To  persist  in  with- 
holding his  proofs  of  Mary's  guilt  was  in  effect  to 
become  his  own  accuser,  and  to  draw  down  upon 
himself  the  indignation  even  of  his  own  party, — and, 
what  was  probably  even  more  dreaded,  to  incur  the 
enmity  of  the  English  queen,  who  had  threatened 
to  strip  him  of  his  authority  in  Scotland,  and  who 
cei-tainly  had  the  power  to  carry  her  menace  into 
effect ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  to  proceed  with 
his  accusation  was  certain  to  ensure  his  own  ruin 
and  that  of  his  party,  if  ever  Mary  should  be  re- 
stored to  supreme  power.  In  this  dilemma,  he 
resolved  to  pursue  a  middle  course — to  draw  up  his 
accusation,  but  to  refuse  to  submit  it  to  the  con- 
ference until  he  obtained  the  assurance  he  had 
demanded  from  Elizabeth  during  the  proceedings 
at  York.f 

The  conference  commenced  at  Westminster,  on 
Conference      tne    ^ath   November,   in    the   hall 

commenced  at    called  the  Camera  Depicta,  the  Scot- 

^n|tJJll^ster'  tish  commissioners  having  refused 
to  assemble  in  any  chamber  where 
judicial  sentences  were  wont  to  be  pronounced. § 
To  the  three  English  commissioners  formerly  ap- 
pointed, Elizabeth  now  added  Lord  Chancellor 
Bacon,  the  Earls  of  Arundel  and  Leicester,  the 
Lord  Admiral  Clinton,  and  Mr.  Secretary  Cecil.  j| 

*  Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  184. 

t  Anderson,  vol.  iii.  p.  25. 

1  Tvtler,  vol.  vii.  p.  205;  Mignet,  vol.  ii.  p.  40. 

$  Calderwood  s  History  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii. 
p. 448. 

|]  "  The  Journal  of  First  Session  of  the  Commissioners 
upon  the  25th  day  of  November,  1568,"  Anderson,  vol.  ii., 
part  ii.,  p.  101. 


The  proceedings  were  opened  by  the  delivery  of  a 
protest  on  the  part  of  Mary's  commissioners,  that 
no  steps  should  be  taken  to  compromise  the  rights 
and  dignity   of  their  royal    mistress,  who,  as  an 
independent  sovereign,  acknowledged  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  no  prince  on  earth  ;  and  they  demanded 
that,  as  Moray  had  been  admitted  into  the  presence 
of   Elizabeth,  and   allowed  to  prefer  accusations 
against  his  sovereign,  a  similar  privilege  should  be 
granted  to  Mary,  that  the  queen  might  hear  her 
defence  from  her  own  lips.     Elizabeth  disclaimed 
any  wish  to  injure  the  honour  of  their  sovereign,  or 
to  assume  over  her  the  office  of  a  judge,  but  declared 
that  she  could  not  admit  her  into  her  presence 
until  the  cause  was  decided.*     The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, who  acted  as  president,  informed   Moray 
that  his  defence  at  the  York  conference  was  con- 
sidered inconclusive;  and  for  the  purpose  of  stimu- 
lating the  regent  to   speak  out   more  freely,  he 
added  —  "Her   majesty  principally   wishes   that, 
upon  the  hearing  of  this  great  cause,  the  honour 
and  estate  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  may  be  preserved, 
and  found  sincerely  sound,  whole,  and  firm ;  but  if 
she  shall  be  justly  proved  and  found  guilty  of  the 
murder  of  her  husband — which  were  much  to  be 
lamented — she  shall  either  be  delivered  into  your 
hands,  upon  good  and  sufficient  sureties  and  assur- 
ances for  the  safety  of  her  life  and  good  usage  of 
her,  or  else  she  shall  continue  to  be  kept  in  Eng- 
land, in  such  sort  as  neither  the  prince  her  son, 
nor  you,  the  Earl  of  Moray,  shall  be  in  any  danger 
by  her  liberty.     And  for  the  time  to  come,  her 
majesty  will  maintain  the  authority  of  the  said 
prince  to  be  king,  and  the  government  of  the  realm 
by  you,  the  Earl  of  Moray,  according  to  the  laws 
of  Scotland."  f 

By  this  declaration,  the  regent  felt  considerably 
re-assured,  and,  addressing  the  commissioners,  said 
that  it  was  with  extreme  reluctance  he  entered  upon 
this  odious  task ;  that  he  and  his  party  had  ever 
been  averse  to  publish  anything  to  the  dishonour 
of  their  sovereign ;  and  that,  rather  than  accuse 
her  before  foreigners,  they  had  already  suffered  in 
their  own  reputation,  and  would  willingly  suffer 
much  more — even  exile  itself;  but  that  the  violence 
and  importunity  of  the  opposite  faction  constrained 
them  to  produce,  in  their  own  defence,  those  ac- 
cusations which  they  had  hitherto  withheld,  and 
which,  if  it  were  possible,  they  would  still  gladly 
consign  to  oblivion. % 

Before,  however,  producing  their  accusation  and 
the  evidence  by  which  it  was  supported,  the  regent 
required  an  assurance,  under  the  queen's  hand,  such 
as  he  had  demanded  at  York.  To  this  Cecil,  with 
feigned  indignation,  pertly  replied,  that  he  had  al- 
ready received  ample  assurance,  and  that  it  ill  be- 
came the  regent  to  suspect  or  doubt  the  word  of  the 
Queen  of  England.  "  Where,"  he  demanded,  "  is 
your  accusation  ?  " — "  It  is  here,"  answered  John 

*  Good  .11,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  188,  189,  23rd  November,  1568. 
t  Goodnll,  vol.  ii.  pp.  201,  202;    Anderson,  vol.  iv  .  part 
ii.,  pp.  109—113. 

X  Anderson,  vol.  iv.,  part  ii.,  pp.  115,  118. 
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Wood,  the  legent's  secretary,  who  sat  beside  him  at 
The  regent's      the  table,  at  the  same  time  pluck- 

8CreU  dtioSi""  in.S  the  documeut  from  his  bosom  i 
laid  before  the  "  it  is  here,  and  here  it  must  re- 
conference,  main  till  we  see  the  queen's  hand- 
writ."*  At  this  instant,  Bothwell,  the  Bishop  of 
Orkney,  who,  in  common  with  Morton,  Lindsay,  the 
Abbot  of  Dunfermline,  and  Buchanan,  was  dissa- 
tisfied with  the  timid  policy  of  the  regent,  and  was 
desirous  to  push  matters  to  extremity,  stepping 
hastily  up  to  Wood,  snatched  the  paper  from  his 
hand,  and,  running  towards  the  table,  laid  it  before 
the  English  commissioners.  Wood  rushed  after 
him.  amid  the  ill-suppressed  laughter  of  the  spec- 
tators of  this  strange  scene,  but  too  late  to  prevent 
the  bishop  from  accomplishing  his  purpose.     The 

Extraordinary  die  was  cast>  and  the  long  sup- 
scene  in  the  pressed  accusation  against  Mary 
conference.  wag  now  jn  the  hands  of  her 
enemies.  It  is  suspected  that  this  extraordinary 
proceeding  was  the  result  of  a  preconcerted  ar- 
rangement between  Wood  and  Cecil,  with  the 
concurrence  of  such  of  the  regent's  commissioners 
as  were  known  to  be  adverse  to  Mary.f  Be  this 
as  it  may,  such  an  unseemly  scramble  was,  if 
not  supremely  ludicrous,  certainly  very  unbefitting 
the  dignity  of  such  grave  personages,  and  on  such 
a  momentous  occasion.  The  regent,  seeing  his 
policy  thus  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  baffled,  was 
confounded  and  dismayed ;  while  Cecil,  smiling 
complacently,  was  delighted  to  see  his  embar- 
rassment. Lord  William  Howard  vociferously  ap- 
plauded the  dexterity  of  Bishop  Turpy,  as  Orkney 
was  facetiously  called,  and  Lethington,  in  despair, 
whispered  in  the  regent's  ear  that  he  had  ruined 
his  cause  for  ever.} 

The  accusation  set  forth,  in  strong  and  distinct 
The  regent's     language,    that,    while    Bothwell 
accusation.       was  tne  chief  perpetrator  of  the 
murder  of  the  late  king,  Mary  was  in  the  fore- 
knowledge of  the  horrid  crime ;   that  it  was  com- 
mitted not  merely  with  her  consent,  but   at   her 
special  desire  ;  and  that  she  actually  assisted  in  the 
formation  and  execution  of  the  plan.     This,  it  was 
alleged,  was  evident  from  her  having  openly  in- 
terfered to  frustrate  the  ends  of  justice  at  the  trial 
of  Bothwell,  and  still  more  from  her  precipitate 
and  scandalous  marriage  with  that  nobleman.     At 
The  E    1   f      *^s  critical  moment,  the  Earl  of 
Lennox  an-       Lennox  opportunely  appeared  be- 
pears  at  the      fore  the  tribunal,  and,  with  tears  in 

Ca°c"u,r:3n£rTd    hi8*y<*.  accused  Q»«"  MaT  °f 
having  conspired  the  death  of  his 

son,  and  demanded  justice.  He  declared  that  he 
had  hitherto  despaired  of  obtaining  justice  at  the 
hands  of  man  ;  but  now  that  the  Queen  of  England, 
whose  natural  born  subject  his  son  was,  had  ap- 
pointed a  commission  for  the  trial  of  this  great 
cause,  he  placed  his  case  with  entire  confidence  in 

*  Melvil's  Memoirs,  pp.  96,  97. 

r  Melvii's  Memoirs,  p.  96. 

'  Anderson,  vol.  iv.,  part  ii.,  p.  119  ;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p. 

Sua. 


the  hands  of  their  lordships.*  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  appearance  of  Lennox  on  this  occa- 
sion was  a  spontaneous  movement  on  his  part. 
There  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  strong  presumption 
that  it  was  the  result  of  a  preconcerted  arrange- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  adding  greater  solemnity 
to  the  proceedings,  and  greater  weight  to  any 
accusation  that  might  be  brought  forward  against 
Mary.  Her  commissioners,  perplexed  and  alarmed 
at  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  accusation  against 
their  mistress,  deliberated  for  two  days  on  the 
course  they  should  pursue. f  In  conformity  with 
their  instructions,  however,  before  breaking  up 
the  conference,  they  indignantly  repelled  as  false 
and  calumnious  the  imputations  which  had  been 
made  on  the  honour  of  their  mistress,  and  com- 
plained that  a  proceeding  so  contrary  to  law  and 
justice  should  have  been  tolerated  in  England. 
Writing  to  the  English  commissioners,  they  say, 
"  My  lords,  we  are  heartily  sorry  to  hear  that  our 
countrymen  intend  to  colour  their  most  unjust, 
ungrateful,  and  shameful  doings  against  their 
natural  sovereign,  liege  lady,  and  mistress,  who 
hath  been  so  beneficial  to  them.  Her  grace  hath 
made  them,  from  mean  men,  earls  and  lords ; 
and  now,  without  any  evil  deserving  on  her  part,  in 
either  deed  or  word,  to  any  of  them,  she  is  thus 
recompensed  with  calumnious  and  false  reports, 
and  slandered  to  her  reproach  in  this  great  matter, 
whereof  they  that  now  pretend  herewith  to  ex- 
cuse their  treason  were  the  first  inventors — having 
written  with  their  own  hands  that  devilish  bond, 
the  conspiracy  for  the  slaughter  of  that  innocent 
young  gentleman,  Henry  Stewart,  late  spouse  of 
our  sovereign,  and  presented  her  in  marriage  to 
their  wicked  confederate,  James  Earl  Bothwell,  as 
was  made  manifest  before  ten  thousand  people  in 
Edinburgh."  }  They  further  denounced  Moray  and 
his  party  as  "  rebels  and  calumniators,"  whose  ex- 
ample might  prove  dangerous  to  other  princes ;  and 
go  on  to  say,  "If  this  in  them  be  tolerated,  what 
prince  lives  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  whose  ambi- 
tious subjects  may  not  invent  some  slander  to  de- 
prive them  of  their  supreme  authority  during  their 
lifetime  ?  Your  wisdoms  well  understand  how  far 
their  doings  exceed  the  bounds  permitted  to  subjects 
in  the  holy  and  sacred  Scriptures,  and  violate  the 
loyal  duty  which  they  owe  to  their  native  princes." 
Mary's  commissioners  now  demanded  an  imme- 
diate audience  of  Queen  Elizabeth. §  i-  , 
_   .  .     .       ,   .         .  J    Mary  s  commis- 

Being  admitted  into  her  presence,    8i0lier8  demand 

they   solemnly   protested   against     and  obtain  an 
the  irregular  and  unjust  manner    "j^g^* 
in  which  the  proceedings  had  been 
conducted.  They  reminded  her  of  her  royal  promise, 
that,  in  the  absence  of  their  mistress,  no  procedure 
should  be  permitted  to  be  taken  that  might  in  the 

*  "The  Journal  or  Third  Session  of  the  Commissioners, 
29th  November,  1568, "  Anderson,  vol.  iv.,  part  ii.,  pp. 
121,  122.  f  Eaing,  vol.  i.  p.  155. 

J  "  A  letter  from  the  commissioners  of  the  Queen  of 
Scots  to  the  commissioners  of  the  Queen  of  England,  1st 
December,  1568,"  Anderson,  vol.  iv.,  part  ii.,  pp.  129, 130. 

$  Goodali,  vol.  ii.  pp.  209—213. 
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slightest  degree  affect  her  honour  and  dignity,  or 
compromise  her  royal  authority ;  and  they  justly 
complained  that  this  promise  had  been  grossly  vio- 
lated; that  the  rebellious  subjects  of  the  Queen  of 
Scots  had  been  admitted  into  her  presence,  and  not 
only  allowed,  but  encouraged  to  traduce  the  honour 
of  their  sovereign  by  the  false  and  calumnious 
imputation  of  a  horrid  and  unnatural  crime ;  and 
they  now  reiterated  their  demand  that,  in  common 
justice,  their  mistress  should  be  permitted  to  appear 
personally,  and  be  heard  in  her  own  defence ;  and 
that,  in  the  meantime,  her  traitorous  accusers  should 
be  arrested  and  kept  in  custody  until  brought  to 
answer  the  charges  made  against  them.* 

Elizabeth  was  at  first  embarrassed  by  the  bold- 
ness of  this  demand.  That  it  was  just  and  reason- 
able she  could  neither  doubt  nor  deny ;  but  com- 
pliance with  it  formed  no  part  of  her  tortuous 
policy.  Her  mean  and  spiteful  malignity  had  been 
so  far  gratified  by  the  public  production  of  a 
revolting  accusation  against  her  unfortunate  kins- 
woman ;  but  her  triumph  was  not  complete  until  she 
obtained  possession  of  the  alleged  proofs  of  Mary's 
guilt.  Her  crafty  mind  was  not  wanting  in  expe- 
dients to  accomplish  this  end.  Addressing  Mary's 
commissioners,  she  remarked  that  the  Queen  of 
Scots  had  an  undoubted  right  to  be  heard  in  her 
own  vindication,  but  that  the  regent  and  his  party 
having,  in  their  own  defence,  accused  the  queen  of 
being  accessory  to  the  murder  of  her  husband,  it 
was  proper  that  they  should  first  be  called  on  to 
produce  such  evidence  as  they  pretended  to  possess 
to  substantiate  their  accusation.  She  declared  she 
had  never  believed  her  sister  to  be  guilty,  and  that 
the  only  reason  for  hitherto  refusing  her  a  personal 
interview  was  on  account  of  the  scandalous  impu- 
tations under  which  she  lay ;  but,  having  resolved 
to  send  for  the  commissioners  and  demand  their 
proofs,  she  would  afterwards  willingly  hear  the 
queen  in  her  own  vindication.!  Mary's  commis- 
sioners expressed  indignation  and  astonishment  at 
the  manifest  partiality  and  injustice  of  allowing 
parties  who  stood  charged  with  the  guilt  of  treason, 
in  a  most  aggravated  form,  and  who  ought  conse- 
quently to  be  placed  on  their  own  defence,  to  come 
forward  a  second  time  as  the  accusers  of  their  sove- 
reign, and  that  too  before  that  sovereign  had  been 
permitted  to  be  heard  in  her  own  justification  ; 
and  they  solemnly  protested  that  they  would  be  no 
parties  in  any  subsequent  proceedings,  and  that 
nothing  hereafter  to  be  done  should  receive  their 
consent,  or  in  any  degree  prejudice  the  rights  of 
the  queen,  their  mistress.J 

It  has  been  noticed  as  a  strong  presumption  of 
Mary's  guilt,  or  at  least  of  her  complicity  in  the 
infamous  transaction  in  question,  that  on  the  same 
day  her  commissioners  sent  a  message  to  the  regent, 

*  Goodall,  vol.  ii.  pp.  213—219 ;  Correspondence  of  La 
Motte  Fenelon,  10th  Dec,  1568,  vol.  i.  p.  38—51 ;  Mignet, 
vol.  ii.  p.  46 ;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  209 ;  Calderwood,  vol.  ii. 
p.  456. 

f  Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  221,  4th  Dec. ;  Mignet,  vol.  ii.  p. 
47 ;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  210. 

$  Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  223. 
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proposing  a  compromise,  in  virtue  of  which  he  and 
his  accomplices,  notwithstanding  all  that  had  hap- 
pened, might  once  more  be  admitted  into  the  favour 
of  their  sovereign,  and  this  painful  dispute  be 
finally  set  to  rest.*  But,  in  justice  to  Mary,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  proposal  did  not 
emanate  from  her,  but  from  her  commissioners 
alone,  without  her  knowledge  or  consent ;  f  and 
that,  whether  or  not  the  alleged  proofs  afforded 
conclusive  evidence  of  her  guilt,  would,  after  all,  be 
only  matter  of  opinion,  on  which  different  minds 
would  adopt  opposite  views,  according  to  prejudice 
or  their  capability  of  weighing  evidence;  while  her 
commissioners  were  naturally  anxious  that  nothing 
farther  should  be  adduced  to  strengthen  suspicion, 
and  thus  leave  a  stain  or  a  doubt  on  the  reputation 
and  honour  of  their  mistress.  Elizabeth,  however, 
rejected  the  proposal  as  incon-  Elizabeth 
sistent  with  the  honour  of  her  refuses  her 
royal  cousin,  and  insisted  that  a  consent  to  a 
,   i  j  v       -vi         compromise, 

queen  labouring  under  so  horrible  r 

an  imputation  ought,  in  justice  to  herself,  to  enter 
into  no  compromise ;  and  that,  as  Moray  and  his 
associates  had  presumed,  in  order  to  justify  their 
own  proceedings,  to  prefer  such  an  odious  charge 
against  their  sovereign,  they  were  bound  to  prove 
what  they  had  advanced,  on  pain  of  being  de- 
nounced at  once  as  traitors  against  their  queen's 
authority,  and  calumniators  of  her  character.^  It 
was  accordingly  resolved  that,  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  conference,  the  regent  should  be  called  on, 
in  his  own  defence,  to  produce  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  his  allegations  against  the  Queen  of  Scots, 
his  rightful  sovereign. 

At  this  meeting,  which  was  held  on  the  6th 
of  December,  the  Bishop  of  Ross    Meeting  of  the 
and  his  associates   demanded  ad-      conference, 
mission.     They  complained  of  the         6th  ^ec- 
violation   of   Elizabeth's    promises   of   friendship, 
as  well  as  of  the   shameful   departure   from    all 
the  ordinary  rules  and  forms  of  justice  by  which 
these    proceedings   had    been   characterised ;    and 
declared  that,  as  the  Queen  of  England  had  de- 
termined to  receive  from  the  regent  his  proof's  of 
his  injurious  allegations  against  their  sovereign, 
before  she  was  permitted  to  be  heard  in  her  own 
defence,  they  were  compelled  to  dissolve  the  con- 
ference.    They  then  delivered  a  written  protest,  in 
which  they  formally  declared  that     Protest  of  the 

they  would  hold  as  null  and  void    gjsH°P  of  &**; 

4.x.-        *i    *      •    i  i.      u  *i       Withdrawal  of 

anything  that  might  subsequently   Gary's  00mmis- 

be  done  against  the  honour  or  sioners  from 
royal  dignity  of  the  queen,  their  the  conference, 
mistress.  §  Cecil  declined  to  receive  this  protest, 
under  pretence  that  it  was  founded  on  a  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  answer  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  but 
Mary's  commissioners  withdrew,  repeating  that 
they  would  neither  treat  nor  appear  again. || 

*  Anderson,  vol.  iv.,  part  ii.,  pp.  135,  137.  The  Journal 
of  the  Privy  Council  of  England,  4th  Dec,  1568 ;  Mignet. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  47,  48. 

f  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  211.  J  Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  224. 

6  Anderson,  vol.  iv.,  part  ii.,  p.  145,  6th  Dec,  1568. 

||  Ibid.,  p.  146. 
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Notwithstanding  this  declaration,  followed  b\  the 
withdrawal  of  Mary's  commissioners,  a  step  which, 
according  to  common  justice,  as  well  as  all  law  and 
precedent  in  such  matters,  should  have  terminated 
the  conference,  the  commissioners  of  the  English 
queen,  in  obedience  to  her  command,  summoned 
Moray  and  his  associates  before  them,  and  delivered 
to  them  a  message  from  Elizabeth,  which  may  be 
pronounced  a  masterpiece  of  hypocrisy  and  mean 
artifice.  They  declared  that  the  queen,  their  mis- 
tress, had  commanded  them  to  testify  to  the  regent 
her  high  indignation  and  displeasure  at  his  conduct, 
in  having  so  grossly  violated  his  duty  to  his  sove- 
reign as  to  accuse  her  of  such  an  odious  and  un- 
natural crime,  and  that  he  was  now  required  to  de- 
fend himself.  They  stated  to  him  and  his  friends 
that  "  the  queen's  majesty  thought  it  very  strange 
that  they,  being  native  subjects  of  the  Queen  of 
Scots,  should  accuse  her  of  so  horrible  a  crime,  hate- 
ful both  to  God  and  man — a  crime  against  law 
and  nature — which,  if  their  accusation  were  true, 
would  render  her  infamous  in  the  sight  of  all 
princes  in  the  world.  Her  majesty,  therefore,  had 
willed  her  commissioners  to  tell  them  that,  although 
in  this  deed  they  had  forgotten  their  duties  of 
allegiance  towards  their  sovereign,  she  did  not 
mean  to  forget  the  love  of  a  good  sister,  a  good 
neighbour,  and  a  good  friend  of  the  Queen  of 
Scots."  * 

This  piece  of  artful  perfidy  was  followed  by  the 
The  re-ent       effect  so  long  desired  by  Elizabeth, 

produces  his      and  pursued  through  a  labyrinth 

ll^ro?'*  0Mf  of  treacherous  policy  such  as  has 
no  parallel  in  history.  The  regent, 
thus  placed  in  a  dilemma,  at  last  laid  his  proofs 
before  the  English  commissioners.  These  consisted 
of  the  depositions  of  some  servants  of  Darnley,  and 
the  confessions  made  upon  the  scaffold  by  Hepburn, 
Hay  of  Tallo,  and  Powrie,  who  were  executed  for 
the  murder  of  the  late  king  ;  the  Book  of  Articles, 
drawn  up  for  the  instruction  of  the  Scottish 
council,  and  containing  the  examinations  of  Dal- 
gleish,  Powrie,  Hepburn,  and  Hay ;  the  Acts  of 
the  Scottish  parliament,  confirming  the  authority 
of  the  regent  and  the  abdication  of  the  queen  ;  and, 
finally,  both  the  originals  and  certified  copies  of 
the  letters,  sonnets,  and  other  documents  said  to 
have  been  found  in  the  silver  casket,  and  which 
Elizabeth  had  alread}r  privately  examined,  f 

The  whole  evidence  against  the  Scottish  queen 
having  now  been  laid  before  the  commissioners,  it 
might  be  supposed  that  nothing  farther  remained 
but  to  pronounce  judgment.  The  malignity  of  the 
English  queen,  however,  was  not  yet  fully  gratified. 
With  a  view  still  more  effectually  to  ruin  the 
reputation  of  Mary,  she  desired  to  bring  the  cause 
before  a  more  numerous  and  public  tribunal. 
For  this  purpose  she  summoned  a  meeting  of  the 
Privy  Council,  and  deputed  the  Earls  of  North- 

*  Anderson,  vol.  iv.,  part  ii.,  pp.  146,  147. 

f  Anderson,  vol.  iv.,  part  ii.,  pp.  150 — 154,  165 — 173; 
Goodall,  vol.  ii.  pp.  141,  and  257 — 259 ;  Calderwood,  vol. 
ii.  p.  466. 


umberland  and  Westmoreland,  both  of  whom  were 
Catholics,  and  the  Earls  of  Shrews-    Meeting  of  the 
bury,  Worcester,  Huntingdon,  and    Privy  Council, 
Warwick,    to   assist  in   the   deli-       14th  Dec. 
berations.*      The  meeting   took  place   at  Hamp- 
ton Court,  on  the  14th  of  December;  and,  from 
some  expressions  of  Cecil's  in  a  letter  to  Norris,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  there  was  at  first  an  intention 
of  bringing  the  matter  to  a  final  decision. f     Their 
lordships  having  been  first  sworn  to  secrecy,  the 
whole  evidence  against  the  Queen  of  Scots  was 
laid  before   them ;    and   sundry  authentic  letters 
written  by  her  to  Elizabeth  were  compared  with 
those  found  in  the  silver  casket.     After  a  careful 
examination  of  the  handwriting  and  the   ortho- 
graphy,  which,    at    that    period,   was    in    some 
measure     arbitrary,     the    council    Declaration  of 
declared  they  could  find  no  differ-      the  council, 
ence  between   them.  J     Yet  still,  instead  of  pro- 
nouncing judgment  on  the  cause  before  them,  they 
went   no    farther   than   to   signify   their   general 
approbation    of   the  course  pursued  by  their  so- 
vereign. 

Elizabeth,  thus  fortified,  began  to  throw  off  the 

mask.     She  sent  for  the  Scottish        „..    .    . 
,  Elizabeth 

commissioners,  and  informed  them,       sen(is  ^gain 

in  reply  to  their  reiterated  demand  for  Mary's 
that  the  Queen  of  Scots  should  be  commissioners, 
admitted  to  a  personal  defence,  that,  after  what  had 
just  transpired,  it  was  more  than  ever  imperative 
upon  her,  from  a  due  regard  to  her  own  honour,  to 
refuse  to  accede  to  such  a  demand.  There  were  three 
ways,  she  said,  open  to  the  Scottish  Her  proposals 
queen  :  either  she  might  send  to  to  them, 
court  some  confidential  person  charged  with  her 
defence;  or,  Elizabeth  would  send  commissioners 
to  receive  it ;  or,  lastly,  Mary  might  instruct  her 
own  commissioners  to  defend  her  cause.  She 
added,  that,  if  the  Queen  of  Scots  declined  to 
avail  herself  of  any  one  of  these  methods,  such 
a  refusal  would  be  considered  tantamount  to  an 
admission  of  her  guilt.§  The  Bishop  of  Ross  and 
his  friends  once  more  vehemently  protested  against 
the  flagrant  injustice  with  which  their  sovereign 
had  been  treated,  and  insisted  that,  as  she  had  been 
denied  the  privilege  of  defending  herself— a  privi- 
lege freely  accorded,  as  a  matter  of  right,  to  common 
malefactors — she  should  be  permitted  forthwith  to 
return  to  Scotland  or  to  retire  to  France ;  and  farther, 
as  their  own  services  were  no  longer  required, 
they  requested  their  dismissal.  To  this  Elizabeth 
answered,  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  go  to  Bolton 
and  confer  with  their  mistress,  but  should  not  be 
be  permitted  to  quit  the  kingdom  until  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  conference. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  Elizabeth  wrote  a  letter 

*  Anderson,  vol.  iv.,  part  ii.,  p.  170. 

t  Cabala,  p.  155 ;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  213. 

%  Journals  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Lords  of  the  Privy 
Council  of  England  with  some  of  the  chief  of  the  nobility, 
at  Hampton  Court,  14th  and  15th  days  of  December, 
1568,  Anderson,  vol.  iv.,  part  ii.,  pp.  172,  173;  Mignet, 
vol.  ii.  p.  51. 

§  Lioodall,  vol.  ii.  pp.  257,  260,  263,  264. 
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to  Mary,  in  which,  as  well  as  in  all  her  subsequent 
Elizabeth  writes     letters  to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  we 
to  Mary.  no  longer  meet   with    those   ex- 

pressions of  respect  and  affection  which  she  had  so 
hypocritically  employed  in  all  her  former  commu- 
nications. On  this  occasion,  she  blamed  Mary's 
commissioners  for  breaking  up  the  conference 
without  replying  to  the  regent's  accusation,  and 
then  added,  "  We  have  long  been  very  sorry  for 
your  mishaps  and  great  troubles,  but  we  find  our 
sorrows  now  doubled  in  beholding  such  things  as 
are  produced  to  prove  yourself  the  cause  of  all  the 
same.  And  our  grief  therein  is  also  increased,  in 
that  we  did  not  think  at  any  time  to  have  seen  or 
heard  matters  of  so  great  apparance  and  moment 
to  charge  and  condemn  you ;  nevertheless,  both  in 
friendship,  and  nature,  and  justice,  we  are  moved 
to  cover  these  matters,  and  stay  our  judgment,  and 
not  to  gather  any  sense  thereof  to  your  prejudice, 
before  we  hear  of  your  direct  answer  thereunto."  * 
Before  concluding,  Elizabeth  urged  Mary  to  send 
an  answer  by  one  of  the  three  methods  proposed  to 
her  commissioners.  It  is  impossible  to  determine 
with  certainty  whether  this  was  really  the  point 
to  which  she  was  most  desirous  of  bringing  the 
matter,  or  whether,  as  is  more  probable,  her  object 
was  to  intimidate  Mary,  so  as  to  induce  her  to 
ratify  her  abdication,  to  continue  to  reside  in  Eng- 
land, and  to  consent  to  her  infant  son  being  brought 
thither  also,  to  be  placed  under  Elizabeth's  pro- 
tection. At  all  events  we  find  Elizabeth,  the  very 
next  day,  propounding  this  scheme  in  a  private 

_..    ,    .,         communication     to    Knollys,    in 

Elizabeth  ,  .         .         ,,  Al 

writes  to         whose  keeping  Mary  then  was. 

Knollys  to  urge    She  expressed  herself  desirous  of 

Mary  to  resign     proceeding  no  farther  in  the  cause 
her  crown.        r  ° 

of  the  Scottish  queen,  and  re- 
marked that  it  would  be  much  better  to  persuade 
Mary  to  resign  the  government  into  the  hands 
of  Moray,  and  to  agree  to  reside  in  England  ;  while 
the  infant  prince,  for  his  safety,  should  be  placed 
under  the  protection  of  the  English  queen.  The 
more  effectually  to  gain  Mary's  consent,  she  fur- 
ther suggested  that  the  whole  cause  so  long  under 
trial  should  be  consigned  to  perpetual  silence  ;  f 
and  she  artfully  instructed  Knollys  to  make  it 
appear  to  Mary  as  if  this  suggestion  was  made  by 
himself. 

Rejecting  with  indignation  this  insidious  pro- 
Mary  rejects  posal,  as  derogatory  to  her  honour, 
the  proposal.  Mary  wrote  to  her  commissioners, 
directing  them  to  demand  inspection  both  of  the 
originals  and  copies  of  the  letters  and  other  writ- 
ings that  had  been  produced  against  her,  declaring 
her  readiness,  when  this  was  done,  to  give  in  such 
answers  as  would  not  only  fully  establish  her  own 
innocence,  but  prove  her  enemies  to  have  been 
themselves  the  authors  and  perpetrators  of  the 
crime  which  they  charged  upon  her,  their  sove- 
reign.    Though  clothed  in  the  diction  of  the  six- 

*  Letter  from  Elizabeth  to  Mary,  21st  Dec,  1568 ;  An- 
derson, vol.  iv.,  part  ii.,  pp.  183,  184. 

f  Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  279,  22nd  Dec,  1.568. 


teenth  century,  this  document,  which  is  still  extant, 
exhibits  little  or  none  of  that  heavy,  lumbering 
style  so  common  in  writers  of  that  period.  It  is 
fresh,  eloquent,  vigorous,  pathetic  ;  and,  with  some 
slight  verbal  alterations,  might  very  well  pass  for  a 
production  of  the  present  day.  "  Forasmuch,"  she 
says,  "  as  the  Earl  of  Moray  and  his  Mary's  letter 
adherents,  our  rebellious  subjects,  to  her 

have  added  unto  their  pretended  commissioners, 
excuses,  produced  by  them  for  colouring  of  their 
horrible  crimes  and  offences  committed  against  us, 
their  sovereign  lady  and  mistress,  in  these  words : 
— '  That  as  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  hath  been  prin- 
cipal executor  of  the  murder  committed  on  the 
person  of  the  late  Henry  Stewart,  our  husband,  so 
we  knew,  concealed,  devised,  persuaded,  and  com- 
manded the  said  murder.'  The  answer  which  we 
think  good  to  be  given  them  in  our  name  thereon  is, 
they  have  falsely,  traitorously,  and  wickedly  lied ; 
imputing  unto  us  maliciously  the  crime  whereof 
they  themselves  are  authors,  inventors,  doers,  and 
some  of  them  proper  executors.  And  where  they 
alleged  that  we  impeded  and  stopped  inquisition 
and  due  punishment  to  be  made  of  the  said  mur- 
der, it  is  another  calumny ;  to  the  which  having 
sufficiently  answered  by  the  reply  produced  at 
York,  wherein  they  were  stricken  dumb,  and  like- 
wise in  that  which  they  rehearse  of  our  marriage 
with  the  Earl  Bothwell,  think  not  necessary  to 
make  them  further  answer,  but  to  refer  them  to 
the  answer  on  both  these  points  in  the  said  reply. 
And,  as  to  when  they  allege  we  should  have  been 
occasion  to  cause  our  son  follow  his  father  hastily, 
they  cover  themselves  with  a  wet  sack.  And  that 
calumny  should  suffice  for  proof  and  inquisition  of 
all  the  rest.  For  the  natural  love  of  the  mother 
toward  her  child  confoundeth  them  ;  and  the  great 
thought  that  we  ever  had  of  our  son  showeth  how 
shamefully  they  are  bold  to  set  forth,  not  only  that 
which  conformably  to  the  malice  and  impiety  of 
their  hearts  they  judge  in  others  by  their  own 
proper  affection,  but  of  that  whereof  in  their  con- 
science they  know  the  contrary."*  She  farther 
goes  on  to  maintain,  that  their  sole  object  was  to 
obtain  possession  of  her  person,  and  usurp  her 
authority;  and  that,  for  this  purpose,  they  had 
feigned  a  wish  to  free  her  from  the  power  of  the 
Earl  of  Bothwell,  who  had  seized  her  person  with 
their  consent;  to  avenge  the  murder  of  the  king,  of 
which  they  themselves  had  been  guilty  ;  and  to 
preserve  the  life  of  the  young  prince,  who  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  one  of  their  own 
accomplices.  Before  concluding,  she  formally  re- 
tracts her  abdication,  as  having  been  extorted  fiom 
her  by  force,  f 

Mary's  commissioners,  in  obedience  to  her  com- 
mand, did  not  fail  to  accuse  Moray  and  his  confe- 
derates of  the  crime  which  they  had  imputed  to 
their  sovereign.  J      This  unexpected  denunciation 

*  Letter  from  Mary  Stewart  to  the  Bishop  of  Boss,  Lord 
Hemes,  and  the  Abbot  of  Kilwinning,  19t.li  December, 
1568 ;  Labanoff,  vol.  ii.  pp.  259,  260 ;  (Jalderwood,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  463,  464.  t  Ibid. 

%  Goodall,  vol.  i.  pp.  271,  272 ;  Luing,  vol.  i.  p.  178. 
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greatly  perplexed  Elizabeth,  who  took  time  to  de- 
Mary's  com-      Iterate  on  the  matter,  and  to  con- 
missioners        suit  with  Cecil  as  to  the  course  she 

accuse  Moray     should  pursue.     In  the  meantime, 
and  his  conie-     ,  ,-,       —..  .  „  _,         , 

derates  of  the     however,  the  Bishop  of  Ross  de- 


murder  of 
Darnley. 


manded  an  audience.  His  mistress 
he  said,  was  prepared  to  answer  her 
accusers  so  soon  as  she  had  access  to  the  writings, 
or  at  least  copies  of  the  writings,  that  had  been 
produced  in  evidence  against  her ;  and  he  now, 
peremptorily  required  that,  in  common  justice, 
these  documents  should  be  furnished  to  her,  that 
she  might  prove  her  calumniators  to  be  the  authors 
of  the  murder  they  denounced,  and  expose  them 
as  liars  and  traitors  before  the  whole  world.  This 
demand,  so  just  and  reasonable  in  itself,  Elizabeth 
attempted  to  evade,  by  falling  back  on  the  original 
proposal  of  an  abdication  and  a  compromise ;  but 
Ross  promptly  replied,  that  he  was  commanded 
by  his  mistress  to  declare,  once  for  all,  that  she 
never  would  consent  to  this  proposal ;  that,  on  the 
production  of  the  letters  she  was  ready  to  defend 
herself;  that  she  was  even  willing,  on  honourable 
and  safe  conditions,  to  extend  her  royal  clemency 
to  her  adversaries,  notwithstanding  their  aggra- 
vated offences ;  but  that,  to  enter  into  any  compro- 
mise with  them,  or  to  resign  her  rightful  authority, 
would  be  to  accuse  herself;  that  this  was  a  course 
she  would  rather  die  than  adopt,  and  that  the 
last  words  she  should  utter  should  be  those  of  a 
queen  of  Scotland.* 

By  this  resolution,  if  persevered  in,  Elizabeth's 
darling  scheme,  so  long  cherished  and  so  unscrupu- 
lously pursued,  was  effectually  frustrated.  She 
was  mortified  to  the  heart,  antf,  like  a  perverse 
child,  testified  her  characteristic  impatience  of 
restraint  and  contradiction.  She  urged  Ross  to 
write  again  to  his  mistress,  but  he  firmly  refused. 
She  next  required  him  to  hold  a  conference  on  the 
matter  with  her  Privy  Council.  He  complied,  but 
would  not  move  one  hair's-breadth  contrary  to  his 
instructions :  he  persisted  in  declaring  Mary's 
determination  to  be  final. 

With  a  view  to  weaken,  if  not  to  nullify  the 
The  Bishop  of    impression  made  by  the  letters,  the 
]{ oss  writes  to    Bishop  of  Ross,  not  as  a  commis- 
Elizabeth.       sioner>  Dut  in  his  private  capacity, 
as  one  concerned  for  the  honour  of  his  sovereign, 
wrote  a  letter  to  Elizabeth,  in  which  he  sets  forth 
that  the  presumptions  of  Mary's  criminality,  aris- 
ing out  of  these  documents,  would  not  be  held 
sufficient  to  convict  any  private  person.     He  ar- 
gued that  it  could  not  be  verified  that  the  letters 
were  written  by  her  hand,  and  that  it  was  highly 
improbable,  even  on  the  supposition  of  her  guilt, 
that  she  would  hazard  her  estate  and  character  by 
such  writings;  that,  moreover,  his  mistress  had  de- 
clared them  to  be  forgeries ;  and  that  several  persons 
were  known  to  be  able  successfully  to  counterfeit 
her  handwriting.     He  farther  urged,  with  some 
reason,  that  parties  who  had  been  traitors  to  their 
sovereign,  and  had  even  had  the  presumption  to 
*  Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  301. 


imprison  her  person,  were  not  likely  to  scruple  to 
counterfeit  her  handwriting ;  and  that  persons  who 
themselves  stood  chargeable  with  the  crime  of 
treason,  could  not  be  lawful  accusers  or  witnesses 
in  such  a  case.  He  adds — "  If  they  would  press  to 
verify  their  cause  by  comparison  of  letters,  the 
same  is  not  sufficient,  cum  de  jure  fallcissimum  sit 
genus  probandi,  per  amjurationem  literarum;  that 
writings  which  are  written  in  form  of  missive 
letters  or  epistles  make  no  faith,  specially  where  in 
the  same  no  words  depositive,  or  giving  express 
command  are  contained,  as  in  these  may  be  seen; 
and  also  that  they  are  not  subscribed  by  her,  sealed 
or  signeted,  no  certain  date  of  year,  month,  or  day 
set  down."  *  Whether  this  letter  had  any  influ- 
ence on  the  mind  of  Elizabeth  we  have  no  means 
of  ascertaining ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  the  writings 
themselves,  or  even  authentic  copies  of  them,  the 
opinion  of  the  Bishop  of  Ross  (though  an  adherent 
of  Mary),  addressed  to  the  English  queen  while  the 
documents  were  still  extant,  may  in  some  measure 
help  to  guide  the  judgment  of  posterity  on  the 
delicate  and  much  vexed  question  to  which  his 
letter  refers. 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  suspicion  that  the 
manifest  and  shameful  partiality  of  Elizabeth  in 
refusing  to  exhibit  to  Mary  the  writings  produced 
in  proof  of  her  guilt,  arose  from  some  secret  dread 
of  the  disclosures  which  might  follow,  tending  to 
criminate  Moray  and  his  associates,  whom  she  had 
determined  at  all  hazards  to  support  ;  yet  the  de- 
mand was  in  itself  so  reasonable,  that,  although 
she  had  resolved  to  avoid  compliance  with  it,  she 
wras  unwilling  to  incur  the  odium  of  an  explicit 
and  final  denial.  Moray  earnestly  requested  per- 
mission to  return  to  Scotland,  on  the  plea  that  his 
advei'saries  were  endeavouring  in  his  absence  to 
raise  commotions  in  the  kingdom.  The  conference 
was  now  dissolved;  and  it  was  in  vain  to  expect 
that  Mary  would  revoke  her  resolution,  as  com- 
municated to  her  commissioners.  No  ingenuity, 
therefore,  could  find  a  plausible  pretext  for  further 
protracting  these  negotiations.  Nothing  now  re- 
mained but  to  pronounce  judgment.  Accordingly, 
on  the  10th  of  January,  1569,  Moray  and  his  asso- 
ciates were  summoned  to  appear  before  the  Privy 
Council,  to  receive  the  final  judg-  Elizabeth  pro- 
ment  of  Elizabeth  in  this  important  nounces  judg- 
cause.  Cecil,  in  the  queen's  name, 
then  informed  them  that,  in  her  majesty's  opinion, 
"nothing  had  been  as  yet  adduced  against  him 
(Moray)  and  his  adherents  that  might  impair  their 
honour  and  allegiance;"  while,  with  regard  to 
Mary,  "  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  had  been  suffi- 
ciently proven  or  shown  by  them  against  the  queen, 
their  sovereign,  whereby  the  Queen  of  England 
should  conceive  any  evil  opinion  of  her  good  sister." 
In  the  conclusion  of  his  address,  he  informed  Moray 
that  he  should  forthwith  receive  permission  to 
return  to  Scotland,  and  resume  his  government,  f 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  467. 

f  Goodall,  vol.  ii.  pp.  301,  305 ;  Labanoff,  Chronological 
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It  is  needless  to  comment  on  the  utter  absurdity 
and  inconsistency  of  this  sentence ;  these  must  be 
palpable  to  the  plainest  understanding.  As  ema- 
nating from  Elizabeth  herself,  after  so  many  dis- 
plays of  tortuous  and  contradictory  policy,  shuffling, 
evasion,  subterfuge,  and  tergiversation,  it  needs 
excite  no  surprise  ;  she,  like  the  unjust  judge, 
"  feared  not  God,  neither  regarded  man."  But  it 
is  certainly  matter  of  surprise  that  men  like 
Cecil,  claiming  to  be  men  of  honour,  high  in  social 
position  and  official  station,  and  ranking  among  the 
acutest  intellects  of  the  age,  should,  by  concurring 
in  such  a  judgment,  subject  themselves  to  the 
merited  condemnation  and  unmitigated  contempt 
of  posterity.  This  conclusion,  however,  was  in 
perfect  accordance  with  Elizabeth's  original  po- 
licy; and,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  resolved  on 
before  the  meeting  of  the  conference  at  York,  as 
plainly  intimated  by  Norfolk  at  his  first  secret 
interview  with  the  regent.*  Nor  need  we  be  at 
any  loss  to  discover  what  Elizabeth's  motive  was 
in  thus  instituting  proceedings  which  she  intended 
from  the  first  should  end  precisely  where  they 
began,  and  leave  the  great  matter  in  dispute  just 
where  she  found  it.  That  object  was  unequivocally 
manifested  towards  the  conclusion.  It  was,  so  effect- 
ually to  damage  the  reputation  of  her  unfortunate 
relative,  as  to  furnish  a  plausible  pretext  for  detain- 
ing her  as  a  prisoner  in  England ;  and  so  to  humble 
her  spiiit  as  to  induce  her  to  consent  finally  to 
ratify  her  abdication,  and  to  signify  her  willing- 
ness that  the  infant  prince  should  be  transferred  to 
the  custody  of  the  English  queen.  Matters  being 
so  arranged,  Elizabeth  expected  to  be  able  to 
exercise,  though  indirectly,  a  paramount  influence 
in  Scottish  affairs,  especially  as  the  regent  would 
thus  be  indebted  to  her  for  the  confirmation  of  his 
authority,  and  partly  dependant  on  her  for  its 
continuance. 

The  last  scene  of  the  drama  had  yet  to  be  en- 
The  regent       acted  5  and  before  the  regent  re- 
confronted  with  ceived    permission   to   depart,   he 
Mary's  was  once  more,  at  his  own  desire, 

commissioners.  «       ,    •,        ...     ,T       , 

confronted  with  Marys  commis- 
sioners.! A  meeting  of  the  English  council  was 
summoned  at  Hampton  Court.  There  were  present 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk;  the  Earls  of  Pembroke, 
Derby,  Bedford,  and  Leicester  ;  Sir  William  Cecil, 
and  Sir  Walter  Mildmay.  Ross  and  Herries,  on 
the  one  side,  and  Moray,  Morton,  Lethington, 
Macgill,  Orkney,  Balnaves,  and  Buchanan,  on  the 
other,  were  summoned  to  attend.  Cecil  opened 
the  proceedings  by  delivering  a  message  from  the 
queen,  to  the  effect  that  she  had  resolved  to  give 
permission  to  the  Earl  of  Moray  and  his  adherents 
to  return  to  Scotland ;  but  a  report  having  been 
spread  abroad  that  they  had  been  concerned  in  the 
murder  of  the  late  king,  Moray  had  desired  to 
meet  the  deputies  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  and  he  now 
wished  to  know  whether,  in  their  own  name,  or  in 
that  of  their  mistress,  they  were  prepared  to  make 

*  See  supra,  p.  92. 

f  Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  307 ;  Laing,  vol.  i.  pp.  18o,  186. 


such  an  accusation  against  him  and  his  friends.* 
Mary's  commissioners  replied,  that,  in  their  own 
name,  they  had  not  hitherto,  and  would  not 
now  prefer  any  accusation ;  but  that  they  had 
written  instructions  from  the  queen,  their  mistress, 
to  accuse  Moray  and  his  party  as  the  chief  authors 
of  that  murder,  and  some  of  them  as  its  actual 
perpetrators ;  that  these  instructions  had  been 
communicated  to  the  English  queen  ;  and  that  the 
charge  had  been  publicly  made,  and  never  departed 
from.  They  farther  declared,  that  if  they  were 
allowed  to  inspect  the  writings  produced  against 
their  mistress,  or  authentic  copies  of  them,  they 
were  ready  not  only  to  prove  her  innocence,  but  to 
show  by  incontestable  evidence  who  the  parties 
were  that  had  committed  this  foul  deed.f  Moray 
strongly,  and  with  great  apparent  indignation, 
asserted  his  innocence ;  and  offered  to  proceed 
to  Bolton,  to  answer  to  the  charge  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  sister.  He  was  told,  however,  that 
this  was  quite  unnecessary,  as  her  written  accusa- 
tion had  already  been  submitted  to  the  English 
queen.  What  result  was  expected  from  this  meet- 
ing does  not  very  clearly  appear ;  but,  whatever 
Avas  its  object,  it  broke  up,  like  all  the  others, 
without  arriving  at  any  definite  conclusion. 

Next  day  (12th  January)  the  regent  received 
permission  to  return  to  Scotland  ; %    T, 
but  before  his  departure  he  was  ceives  permission 
supplied  with  a  considerable  sum      to  return  to 
of  money  by  the  English  queen,        Scotland, 
who,  at  the  same  time,  promised  to  support  to  the 
utmost  of  her  power  the  authority  of  the  young 
king.  §     Shortly  after,  Mary's  deputies  were  again 

called  on  to  appear  before  a  meet-  ,,      ,    , 

e   Ai-      t •        rt  -i        i  Mary's  deputies 

ing  of  the  Privy  Council,  when      again  Cilned 

Cecil  informed  them  that  the  ori-  before  the 
ginal  writings  produced  against  P^y  Council, 
the  Scottish  queen  had  been  delivered  back  to  the 
regent;  but  that  his  mistress  had  consented  to 
furnish  copies  of  them  to  Mary,  on  condition  of  her 
giving  a  declaration,  under  her  hand  and  seal,  that 
she  would  reply  to  the  charges  contained  in  them. 
The  deputies  replied,  that  two  written  declarations 
of  the  kind  required  had  already  been  communi- 
cated to  the  English  queen,  and  that  to  ask  for 
more  would  only  be  productive  of  unnecessary  and 
inconvenient  delay.  They  complained  of  the  par- 
tiality and  injustice  which  had  been  displayed  in 
the  conduct  of  these  proceedings ;  and  demanded 
to  know,  since  the  regent  and  his  associates  were 
permitted  to  depart,  why  this  privilege  was  still 
denied  to  their  mistress,  and  even  to  themselves. 
The  regent,  they  added,  ought  to  have  been  de- 
tained to  answer  to  the  charges  brought  against 
him,  if  the  Queen  of  England  was  really  desirous 
that  the  Scottish  queen  should  enter  on  her  defence. 
To  this  it  was  answered,  that  the  regent  had  en- 
gaged to  return  when  required,  and  that  they 
would  also  probably  be  allowed  to  depart ;  but 
with  respect  to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  she  could  not 


*  Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  307. 
X  Ibid  ,  p.  309. 
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Their  protest. 


be  permitted  to  leave  the  kingdom.  The  deputies 
energetically  denounced  this  iniquitous  determina- 
tion, and  withdrew ;  after  having 
formally  protested  against  any- 
thing that  might  be  done  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
estate,  honour,  or  person  of  their  mistress,  and 
against  the  validity  of  any  documents  they  might 
cause  her  to  sign  during  her  captivity.* 

Mary,  in  the  meantime,  had  been  removed  from 
Mary  removed    Bolton  to  Tutbury,  as  being  at  a 
from  Bolton     greater  distance  from  the  Scottish 
to  Tutbury.      frontier .  and  transferred  from  the 
custody  of  Lord  Scrope,  brother-in-law  to  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  to  that  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.! 
She  arrived  at  Tutbury  on  the  3rd  February  ;  and, 
four  days  afterwards,  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  Lord  Her- 
ries,  and  her  other  commissioners,  waited  on  her,  to 
present  her  with  the  account  they  had  prepared  of 
the  conferences  at  York  and  Westminster,  and  to 
receive  her  approbation  of  their  proceedings.  \ 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Mary,  exaspe- 
Mary's  efforts     fated   at  the   treatment  she   had 
for  her  own       received  at  the  hands  of  her  per- 
deliverance.      fidious  and  unnatural  kinswoman, 
should  now  concert  measures  for  her  own  deliver- 
ance and  the  punishment  of  her  enemy.      With 
this  view  she  entered  into  correspondence  with  her 
partisans  in  Scotland,  and  encouraged  and  entreated 
them  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  commence 
a  contest  on  her  behalf.  §     She  endeavoured  to  in- 
terest the  court  of  France  in  her  favour,  to  excite 
the  Spaniards  to  an  invasion  of  the  island,  and  to 
rouse  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  north  of  England 
in  her  defence.  ||     In  the  meantime,  a  scheme  had 
Elizabeth        ^een  concocted  Dv  Elizabeth,  in  con- 
plans  the  sub-    junction  with  Cecil,  her  principal 
juration  of       minister,  for  drawing  the  affairs  of 
Scotland  entirely  within  her  own 
control,  and  ultimately  bringing  that  country  under 
the  domination  of  England.     By  this  project, — an 
outline  of  which  in  the  handwriting  of  its  author 
is  still  extant, — the  young  prince  was  to  be  sent  by 
Moray  to  be  educated  in  England,  under  the  in- 
spection of  Elizabeth  ;  Moray  was  to  be  nominally 
continued  in  his  regency,  but  was  to  be  entirely 
dependant  on  the  English  queen,  by  whom  his 
whole  public  policy  was  to  be  dictated;  while  Mary 
was  to  be  persuaded,  by  certain  arguments  minutely 
detailed  by  Cecil,  to  remain  in  England.^} 

Mary  was  not  long  discovering  this  iniquitous 
plot,  and  having  communicated  it,  in  a  highly 
coloured  and  probably  somewhat  exaggerated  form, 
to  her  friends  in  Scotland,  the  whole  country  was 
roused  to  indignation.  The  intelligence  flew  like 
lightning  from  one  extremity  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
other.  It  was  represented  that  the  regent  had  sold 

*  Goodall,  vol.  ii.  pp.  310,  313 ;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  219; 
Labanoff. 

f  Labanoff,  vol.  ii.  pp.  279,  280,  286,  296. 
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his  country  to  the  English  queen,  "had  offered  to 
put  the  young  king  in  her  hands,  Consequent 
to  deliver  to  her  the  castles  of  alarm  in  Scot- 
Edinburgh  and  Stirling,  and  to  iand# 
receive  English  garrisons  in  them,  and  to  do  hi  f 
endeavour  to  put  in  her  hands  all  the  rest  of  the 
strengths  of  the  realm  ;  that  the  regent  should  be 
legitimated  and  proclaimed  successor,  if  the  young 
king  died  without  issue,  and  that  he  should  hold 
the  kingdom  in  fealty  and  homage  of  the  Queen 
of  England."  *  Among  other  rumours  far  too  im- 
probable for  belief,  it  was  alleged  that  an  arrange- 
ment had  been  made  for  settling  the  English  suc- 
cession on  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  who  had  engaged 
to  marry  one  of  the  daughters  of  Cecil. f  To  allay 
the  ferment  excited  by  these  re- 
ports, Elizabeth  issued  a  procla-  issu J^a 'pro- 
mation,  in  which  she  specifically  clamation  to 
notices,  and  pointedly  denies,  every  tne  Scotti*n 
one  of  them  in  detail.  With  re-  p  °v  e* 
gard  to  the  transference  of  the  young  prince  to 
England,  she  says,  "  Although  it  is  truth  that 
some  motions  have  been  made, — as  well  by  the 
Earl  of  Lennox  and  the  lady  his  wife,  being,  as  it 
is  known,  parents  to  the  late  murdered  father  of 
the  prince,  as  by  others, — that  if  hereafter  it  should 
be  seen  that  the  said  prince  could  not  safely  continue 
in  Scotland,  from  the  attempts  of  the  murderers  of 
his  father,  and  others  his  mortal  enemies,  that 
then  he  might  be  nourished  in  England,  under 
the  custody  of  such  as  now  have  the  charge  of  him, 
and  are  known  to  have  most  tender  care  of  him. 
But  hereof  was  there  never  more  of  convention  or 
accord  ;  neither  yet  was  there  heard  of  her  majesty 
any  word  of  the  Earl  of  Moray,  or  any  of  his  com- 
pany, to  allow  of  any  removing  of  the  same  prince 
out  of  Scotland,  or  out  of  the  charge  of  them  that 
now  have  his  custody."  X  This  statement,  though 
destitute  of  truth,  has  nevertheless  an  appearance 
of  candour,  which  must  have  told  in  Elizabeth's 
favour,  and  tended  to  re-assure  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  Scotland. 

Moray,  though  he  had  received  permission  to 
return  to  Scotland,  was  in  no  haste  Moray's  dan- 
to  commence  his  journey.  He  had  gerous  posi- 
placed  himself  in  a  very  embar- 
rassing and  even  dangerous  predicament.  The 
Duke  of  Norfolk  was  greatly  enraged  against 
him  for  having  broken  the  promises  he  had  made 
at  York,  and  thus  damaged  the  cause  of  Mary,  and 
interposed  fresh  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  duke's 
marriage,  so  ardently  desired,  with  that  princess  ; 
and  as  the  power  of  that  nobleman  was  paramount 
in  the  northern  counties  of  England,  through  which 
Moray  must  necessarily  pass  on  his  homeward 
journey,  he  was,  not  without  reason,  in  dread  of 
being  waylaid  and  assassinated  before  he  could 
reach  the  Scottish  border.  Nor  was  this  all ;  the 
Earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland  were 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  pp.  473,  474 ;  Tytler,  vol.  vii. 
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exasperated  at  his  having  accused  of  such  heinous 
crimes  the  Catholic  heir  to  the  English  throne,  to 
whose  accession  the  Romish  party  looked  forward 
with  such  high  expectations;  and,  it  is  alleged, 
that  a  plot  for  the  destruction  of  the  regent  had 
actually  been  organised,  with  the  cognisance  of 
both  Mary  and  Norfolk,  and  the  execution  of  it 
entrusted  to  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland.*  In  this 
perplexing  and  perilous  situation,  Moray,  through 
the  intervention  of  Throckmorton,  sought  an  inter- 
view with  Norfolk ;  f  during  which  he  expressed 
deep  contrition  for  what  he  had  done,  but  declared 
that  he  was  involuntarily  drawn  into  the  line  of  con- 
duct he  had  pursued  through  the  stratagems  of  the 
English  queen.  He  affirmed  that  his  only  motive 
for  having  engaged  at  all  in  this  distressing  con- 
troversy, was  his  desire  for  the  safety  of  the  young 
prince,  his  sovereign ;  that  his  affection  for  his 
sister,  who  had  ever  been  dear  to  him,  remained 
unaltered ;  and  that,  if  she  would  only  renounce 
her  impious  marriage  with  Bothwell,  and  espouse 
some  honourable  person,  such  as  the  duke  him- 
self, he  would  be  happy  to  promote  the  union, 
convinced  as  he  was  that  it  would  be  for  the 
benefit  of  both  nations.  He  even  mentioned  the 
affair  to  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  dispatched  Robert 
Melvil  to  Mary  herself  on  the  same  errand,  and 
promised  to  use  his  influence  with  the  Scottish 
nobility  to  obtain  their  consent.  By  these  pro- 
mises and  assurances  he  completely  succeeded  in 
Moray  is  recon-  re-establishing  himself  in  the  fa- 
ciled  to  Norfolk,  vour  of  Norfolk,  who  forthwith 
sent  injunctions  to  his  adherents  to  abstain  from 
obstructing  the  progress  of  the  regent ;  J  and,  at 
parting,  the  duke  pathetically  exclaimed,  "Earl 
of  Moray,  thou  hast  Norfolk's  life  in  thy  hands !  "  § 
Moray  was  fully  aware  of  the  plots  which  had  been 
concocted  for  his  destruction,  and  had  the  precaution 
to  remain  several  weeks  in  London,  after  having 
obtained  leave  to  depart.  || 

Even  Mary   herself  was   deceived  by  Moray's 
professions   and   promises.     She  had  a  numerous 
and  influential  party  in  Scotland  still  devoted  to 
her  cause ;  and  she  had  appointed  as  her  lieute- 
nants the  Duke  of  Chatelherault  and  the  Earls  of 
Argyle  and  Huntley ;  to  the  first  of  whom  she  had 
given  the  flattering  title  of  her  adopted  father. 
The  duke  had  the  whole  strength  of  the  Hamiltons 
at  his  command  ;  the  influence  of  the  two  earls  was 
predominant  in  the  north;  and  Lord  Boyd,  with 
other  powerful   nobles,   were   enthusiastic  in  her 
Mary  is  deceived  cause'    .  Nevertheless,    Mary   was 
by  Moray's       so  far  imposed  upon  by   Moray's 
professions  and    artifices,  that  she  enjoined  her  ad- 
promises.         iierents  in  Scotland  to  abstain  in 
the  meantime  from  all  hostilities.     At  the  same 
time  the  English  queen,  having  been  apprised  of 

*  Murdin's  State  Papers,  p.  51 ;  Melvil's  Memoirs,  p.  99. 

t  Melvil's  Memoirs,  p.  98. 

J  Melvil's  Memoirs,  p.  99;  Lesley's  Negotiations,  An- 
derson, vol.  iii   pp.  40,  41 ;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  224. 

$  Robertson,  Appendix  xxxni.  ;  Anderson,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
36—39;  Mignet,  vol.  ii.  p.  53. 

|j  Letter  from  Moray,  Robertson,  Appendix  xxxiii. 


Moray's  danger  by  means  of  intercepted  letters 
and  sundry  reports,  thinking  her  own  credit  at 
stake,  sent  strict  injunctions  to  the  wardens  of  the 
northern  counties,  that  when  the  regent  came  near 
the  Borders  they  should  take  care  to  have  him  safely 
conveyed  into  Scotland  Many  of  the  courtiers, 
too,  offered  to  accompany  him  with  a  retinue;  but 
this  he  courteously  declined.  Lord  Home,  also, 
having  learned  that  the  hostile  lords  had  raised 
two  hundred  Liddesdale  men  for  the  purpose  of 
intercepting  the  regent  between  Morpeth  and  Ber- 
wick, advertised  Lord  Hunsdon,  the  Governor  of 
Berwick,  of  the  circumstance,  and  Moray  arrives  in 
sent  post  to  the  regent  himself,  Scotland, 

desiring  him  to  be  upon  his  2nd  Feb.,  1569. 
guard.  In  consequence  of  these  precautions,  and 
of  direct  instructions  from  Elizabeth  herself,  Moray 
was  escorted  to  Berwick  by  a  numerous  company 
of  armed  men,  and  he  reached  Scotland  in  safety 
on  the  2nd  day  of  February,  1569.* 

The  regent,  on  his  return,  found  the  kingdom 
comparatively  tranquil ;  but  he  was     He  8Ummon8 
too    well    aware    of   the    strength     a  convention 
and  deeply-rooted  hostility  of  his      at  Stirling, 
adversaries  to  allow  himself  to  be 
lulled  into  a  false  security.     On  the  12th  of  Febru- 
ary he  summoned  a  convention  at  Stirling,  con- 
sisting of  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  commissaries  of 
the   burghs,  and   obtained   from   them  a  general 
approbation  of  his  conduct,  and  a  ratification  of  his 
proceedings  in  England.     He  next  gave  orders  for 
an  immediate  muster  of  his  troops,  and  marched 
without  loss  of  time  to  Glasgow,  determined   to 
surprise  his  enemies  before  they  had  leisure  either 
to  deliberate  or  to  organise  their  forces. f 

The  Duke  of  Chatelherault  having  now  returned 
to  Scotland,  his  adherents  assembled  in  great  num- 
bers, and  having  been  joined  by  Cassillis  and  Lord 
Herries,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  as  the  queen's 
deputy,   commanding  that  no  orders   should    be 
obeyed  except  those  which  were  issued  by  him- 
self and  such  persons  as  he  might  appoint,  and 
stigmatising  the  regent  as  a  usurper.  %     Discon- 
certed, however,  by  the  activity  and  energy  dis- 
played by   Moray,   the  duke  and  his   adherents, 
whose   followers   lying   in    different    quarters   of 
the  kingdom   had  not  had  time   to   unite  their 
strength,  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  coming 
to  an  accommodation.     At  a  personal  conference 
held  with  the  regent  at  Glasgow,     The  Duke  q{ 
on  the  13th   of  March,    a   provi-     chatelherault 
sional   treaty   of  peace   was   con-     and  his  party 
cluded.§    It  was  stipulated,  on  the  *%$£$? 
one  hand,  that  the  duke's  party 
should  acknowledge  the  young  king's  authority ; 
and,  on  the  other,  that  all  who  had  been  forfeited 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  476,  477. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Moray  to  Cecil,  »tn 
February,  1568-9 ;  ibid.,  same  to  same,  17th ■February, 
1568-9;  ibid.,  25th  February,  1568-9;  ibid.,  B  C,  Moray 
to  Sir  John  Foster,  15tb  March,  1568-9. 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  477. 

t  Diurnal  of  Occurrents,  p.  141  ;  MS.  Letter,  State  1  nper 
Office,  13th  March,  1568-9. 
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for  their  adherence  to  the  queen  should  be  restored, 
and  that  measures  consistent  with  the  sovereignty 
of  the  king  should  be  taken  for  upholding  her 
honour  and  dignity.  It  was  farther  agreed,  that  a 
committee  selected  from  the  nobles  on  both  sides, 
and  including  the  regent  himself,  the  duke,  the 

A  committee      Earls    of    Al'^le    and    Huntley, 

appointed  for  the  Morton,    Mar,    Atholl,    Glencairn, 

pacification  of     and  Lord  Herries,  should  assemble 

the  kingdom.      afc  Edinburg.h  Qn  the  1Qth  of  A   ^ 

and  concert  measures  for  a  general  and  definitive 
pacification  of  the  kingdom.  Finally,  the  regent 
agreed  that  the  duke  and  his  adherents  should  be 
allowed  to  return  in  security  to  their  estates,  whilst 
they  consented  to  disband  their  forces,  and  to  sur- 
render, if  required,  themselves  or  their  eldest  sons 
as  securities  for  the  due  performance  of  their  part 
of  the  treaty.*  This  arrangement  being  concluded, 
the  leaders  of  both  parties  repaired  to  Stirling  to 
pay  homage  to  the  young  king ;  and  there  the 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  the  Earl  of  Cassillis, 
and  Lord  Herries,  delivered  themselves  up  to  the 
regent  as  hostages ;  while  he,  on  the  other  hand, 
liberated  the  prisoners  who  had  been  taken  at  the 
battle  of  Langside.f 

The  regent,  with  his  characteristic  vigilance  and 
The  reeent       activity,  hastened  to  turn  to  ac- 
marches  his      count  the  interval  of  tranquillity 
troops  to  the      thus  afforded  him.   Instead  of  dis- 
banding his   forces,   as  was  ex- 
pected, he  marched  them  against  the  Border  free- 
booters,  whose  excesses,   during    his   absence    in 
England,  had  given  rise  to  much  grievous  com- 
plaint and  alarm  throughout  the  frontiers  of  both 
kingdoms.     In  this  expedition  he  was  completely 
successful ;  and  he  and  his  followers,  animated  with 
fresh  confidence  in  their  own  prowess,  returned  to 
Edinburgh  in  triumph. 

In  the  meantime,  Mary  and  her  friends  in  Eng- 
Schemes  of  Mary  lftnd   had   not   been   idle.      Plans 

and  her  friends  had  been  secretly  formed  and  ma- 
in England.  turedj  and  neg0tiations  entered 
into  for  her  restoration ;  and  the  French  king, 
having  nearly  completed  his  subjugation  of  the 
Huguenots,  would,  it  was  hoped,  in  a  short  time 
be  at  leisure  to  render  assistance  to  his  friends  in 
Scotland.  Mary,  however,  alarmed  at  the  defec- 
tion of  her  adherents  and  their  recognition  of 
the  young  king's  authority,  wrote  to  the  duke 
and  Lord  Herries,  expressing  astonishment  and 
dissatisfaction  at  the  course  they  had  adopted.  { 
Her  letters  reached  them  the  evening  before  the 
convention,  and  occasioned  them  such  poignant 
distress,  that  the  duke  wept  the  whole  night,  Her- 
ries even  fell  sick,§  and  both  resolved  to  retract 
their  acknowledgment  of  the  king's  authority. 

On  the  morrow,  the  duke,  Herries,  Cassillis,  and 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  15th  March,  1569 ; 
Tytler ;  La  Motte  Fenelon,  Correspondence,  vol.  i.  pp.  300 
—302;  Mignet. 

f  Tytler,  vol.  iii.  p.  226;  Cabbala,  p.  161;  Crawford's 
Memoirs,  p.  106;  Kobertson ;  Tytler. 

X  Despatch  from  La  Motte  Fenelon  to  Charles  IX.,  6th 
May,  1569;  Mignet.  §  Ibid. 


other  nobles,  who  composed  the  committee,  met  at 
Edinburgh,  as  agreed  on.  Hunt-  Meeting  of 
ley  and  Argyle,  who  had  refused  the  committee 
to  be  included  in  the  treaty,  were  at  Edi»burgh. 
not  present.  As  a  preliminary  to  the  proceedings, 
the  regent  handed  to  the  duke  a  paper  containing 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  king's  authority,  and 
desired  him  to  sign  it.  The  duke  objected  to  this 
demand  as  premature.  They  had  met,  he  said,  to 
deliberate  regarding  the  measures  to  be  pu/sued 
with  respect  to  their  captive  queen,  and  this  matter 
being  arranged  to  their  mutual  satisfaction,  he  and 
his  adherents  were  prepared  to  sign  the  acknow- 
ledgment. They  had,  he  continued,  observed  every 
article  of  the  treaty ;  they  had  placed  themselves 
confidingly  in  his  power ;  they  had  delivered 
hostages  into  his  hands,  and  their  lives  and  pro- 
perties were  now  at  his  disposal ;  but  they  acted 
in  reliance  on  his  honour,  and  trusted  that  he 
would  not  sully  his  own  reputation  by  deceiving 

them.     The  regent,   without   an-     „„     _  . 

,,.        °         ,  .  I  he  Duke  of 

swering  this  remonstrance,  imme-     Chatelhwauk 
diately  ordered  his  guards  to  arrest  and  Lord  Herries 

the  duke  and  Herries.     The  latter     *™Prisonei  in1 

,  .  Al       Edinburgh  Castle. 

was  conveyed,  a  prisoner,  to  the 

castle  without  a  moment's  delay ;  and  next  morn- 
ing the  duke  himself  was  subjected  to  the  same 
indignity,  both  being  placed  in  the  custody  of 
Kirkaldy  of  Grange.* 

This  unwarrantable  and  violent  stretch  of  au- 
thority excited  alarm  and  indig-  Popular  alarm 
nation  throughout  the  country,  »"<!  indigna- 
and  alienated  from  the  regent  2jH£5£ 
many  who  had  hitherto  been  his  submit  to  the 
friends.     The  opposite  party  were  regent. 

exasperated  beyond  measure ;  but  the  regent  al- 
lowed them  no  time  to  rally.  He  immediately 
marched  his  troops  against  Argyle  and  Huntley, 
who  had  risen  in  arms  in  the  north,  and  who, 
in  fact,  had  nearly  the  whole  power  of  the  north- 
ern districts  at  their  command.  Intimidated, 
however,  by  the  bold  conduct  of  the  regent,  find- 
ing him  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  force,  and 
having  nothing  less  to  expect,  in  case  of  defeat, 
than  forfeiture  and  all  the  pains  of  treason,  they 
did  not  venture  to  oppose  him,  but  thought  it 
prudent  to  come  to  an  accommodation.  Argyle  was 
the  first  to  submit,  and  Huntley,  being  left  alone, 
soon  afterwards  followed  his  example.  On  the 
10th  of  May  they  met  at  St.  Andrew's,  signed  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  authority  of  James  VI., 
surrendered  their  artillery  to  the  regent,  and  gave 
hostages  for  their  peaceable  behaviour  for  the  time 
to  come.f  Pursuing  his  advantage,  the  regent 
now  marched  his  army  into  the  The  regent  re- 
northern  highlands,  where  the  duces  the  clans 
clans  still  remained  faithful  in  to  obedience, 
their  allegiance  to  the  queen.      He  ravaged  the 

*  Melvil's  Memoirs,  p.  219  ;  History  of  James  the  Sext, 
pp.  39,  40;  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Herries  to  Eli- 
zabeth, 5th  July,  1569  ;  Tytler;  Crawford's  Memoirs,  p.  111. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.  C,  Lord  Hunsdon 
to  Cecil,   19th  May,  1569;  Spottiswood,   p.  229;  Tytler 
Mignet. 
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country,  took  possession  of  the  castles,  levied  heavy 
fines  on  all  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  queen's  cause;  and,  finally,  succeeded  in  re- 
ducing them  to  obedience,  and  compelling  them  to 
swear  allegiance  to  the  king. 

In  the  meantime,  a  numerous  and  influential 

.„  ,  party  had  been  secretly  organised 

Proposed  mar-  ?%/.,-..  J       °  . 

riage  of  Mary  m  England  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 

with  the  Duke  moting  a  marriage  between  Mary 

of  Norfolk.  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolke      This 

union  seemed  a  desirable  one  to  men  of  all  parties. 
The  health  of  Elizabeth  was  in  such  a  precarious 
condition,  and  had  been  liable  for  some  time  to 
such  frequent  fluctuations,  that  she  was  not  ex- 
pected long  to  survive;  and  as  she  had  hitherto 
obstinately  refused  to  regulate  the  succession  to 
the  crown,  all  classes  looked  forward  with  appre- 
hension to  the  calamity  of  a  dynastic  war,  such  as 
had  convulsed  and  desolated  the  country  for  nearly 
half  a  century,  in  consequence  of  the  rival  preten- 
sions of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster.  The 
marriage  of  the  first  nobleman  in  the  kingdom 
with  the  most  direct  descendant  of  Henry  VII., 
and  the  nearest  relative  of  the  present  sovereign, 
seemed  to  give  assurance  of  an  easy  and  peaceable 
solution  of  this  difficulty,  and  was  therefore  looked 
on  as  a  very  desirable  event.  The  Protestant  party 
would  view  with  pleasure  the  elevation  of  Norfolk, 
who  professed  to  be  a  Protestant,  to  a  position  in 
which  he  might  prove  a  bulwark  to  the  established 
Church  ;  and  the  Romanists  gladly  anticipated  the 
accession  of  a  princess  under  whose  rule  they  might 
confidently  hope,  if  not  for  ascendancy,  at  least 
for  the  utmost  toleration.  Accordingly,  the  scheme 
Favourable  re-  was  joyfully  acquiesced  in  by  a 
ceptiou  of  the  large  part  of  the  nobility  and  other 
project.  persons  of  influence  both  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  In  the  former,  the  Earl  of 
Arundel,  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  Master  of  the  Queen's  Household, 
the  Earls  of  Westmoreland  and  Northumberland, 
Lord  Lumley,  and  other  noblemen,  all  Roman 
Catholics,  fully  concurred  in  the  project;  and  the 
Earls  of  Cumberland,  Bedford,  Sussex,  and  Derby, 
whom  Norfolk  consulted  on  the  subject,  gave  at 
least  a  tacit  approval.  Even  Leicester  himself  pro- 
fessed to  be  zealous  in  the  cause,  though  his  since- 
rity seems  open  to  suspicion.  Throckmorton  and 
Cecil  also  signified  their  approval,  and  contributed 
their  assistance.*  In  Scotland  the  scheme  received 
the  apparent  concurrence  of  the  regent  and  his 
secretary,  John  Wood,  and  was  actively  promoted 
by  Lethington  and  the  Bishop  of  Ross.  Norfolk 
looked  abroad  as  well  as  at  home  for  assistance. 
He  consulted  with  the  ambassadors  of  France  and 
Spain,  -f  and  received  from  them  an  assurance  of 
the  favourable  disposition  of  their  respective  sove- 
reigns; J  nor  did  he  and  his  coadjutors  despair  of 

*  Lesley's  Negotiations,  Anderson,  vol.  iii.  pp.  51,  61, 
G2 ;  Camden's  Elizabeth,  Kennet,  vol.  ii.  p.  420 ;  Throck- 
morton to  Lethington,  20th  Julv,'l569  ;  Robertson,  Appen- 
dix xxxn;  Tytler;  Mignet. 

t  D'spatchfrora  La  Motte  Fenelon,  vol.  ii.  p.  127. 

X  Lesley's  Negotiations,  Anderson,  vol.  iii.  p.  63. 
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obtaining  the  assent  of  Elizabeth,  even  by  force, 
if  other  means  should  fail.* 

Impatient  of  the  state  of  captivity  in  which  she 
was  so  long  and  unjustly  detained,    Mary  writes  to 
and  reduced  to  desperation  by  the       Elizabeth, 
discomfiture  and  dispersion  of  her  party,  Mary 
now  wrote  in  dignified  and  energetic  terms  to  the 
English  queen.     She  denounced  the  violent  pro- 
ceedings of  Moray,  who,  notwithstanding  Eliza- 
beth's pledges,  had  proceeded   to  put   down  by 
force  of  arms,  and  to  treat  as  rebels,  all  who  had 
remained  faithful  in  their  allegiance  to  their  queen; 
and  she  requested,  once  for  all,  and  "  without  any 
further  trifling,"  to  be  explicitly  informed  whether 
or  not  Elizabeth  intended  to  restore  her  to  her 
country.     "  Any  other  answer,"  she  added,  "I  can- 
not but  take  to  be  a  refusal,  Avhich  would  cause  me, 
to  my  great  regret,  to  accept  any  other  aid  that  it 
might  please  God  to  send  me."  f     Elizabeth,  whose 
relations  with  foreign  powers,  particularly  with 
France    and  Spain,  were  at   that        Elizabeth 
moment  in  a  very  precarious  state,    opens  negotia- 
was  j  ustly  alarmed  by  this  menace ;       tions  with 
and,  in  accordance  with  her  usual  ar^' 

temporising  policy,  sought  to  avert  the  danger,  or 
at  least  to  postpone  the  crisis,  by  entering  into  a 
negotiation  with  the  captive  queen.  Recognising 
the  Bishop  of  Ross  as  Mary's  ambassador,  she 
feigned  a  willingness  to  treat  on  the  basis  of 
certain  proposals  made  by  the  bishop,  and  sub- 
mitted to  her  and  her  Privy  Council.  In  these 
proposals,  which  are  said  to  have  Elizabeth's 
been  drawn  up  by  Leicester,  J  it  proposals, 
was  stipulated :  First,  that  the  Scottish  queen 
hhall  not  disturb  the  government  of  the  Queen  of 
England,  or  the  legitimate  heirs  of  her  body,  by 
affecting  any  title  to  the  crown  during  their  life- 
time, provided  that,  in  their  defect,  the  title  of  the 
Queen  of  Scotland  and  her  heirs  to  the  succession 
be  fully  recognised.  Secondly,  a  treaty  of  alliance 
and  friendship  between  the  two  kingdoms  shall  be 
entered  into  with  the  advice  of  the  Estates  in  both 
countries.  Thirdly,  the  two  foregoing  stipulations 
shall  be  confirmed  by  the  oath  of  both  queens,  and 
sealed  with  their  seals,  having  first  been  ratified 
by  the  parliaments  of  both  nations ;  and,  as  a 
further  guarantee  on  the  part  of  the  Queen  of  Scots, 
she  will  procure  the  Kings  of  France  and  Spain  to 
be  securities  for  the  fulfilment  of  her  promises. 
Fourthly,  the  Queen  of  Scotland  shall  extend  her 
clemency  to  all  her  subjects  who  have  offended  her 
during  the  late  troubles,  provided  they  be  now 
willing  to  return  to  their  allegiance,  to  give  up  to 
her  keeping  the  young  prince  her  son,  to  restore  to 
her  her  jewels  and  other  property  of  which  they 
had  deprived  her,  and  to  deliver  over  to  her  the 
strongholds  of  the  kingdom,  now  in  their  posses- 
sion. Fifthly,  all  concerned  in  the  planning  and 
execution  of  the  murder  of  the  late  king  shall  be 

*  Despatch  from  La  Motte  Fenelon,  27th  July,  1569,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  126,  127 

t  Mary  to  Elizabeth,  26th  April,  1569,  Labanoff,  vol.  ii. 
p.  333. 

I  Camdeu's  Elizabeth,  Kennet,  vol.  ii.  pp.  419,  420; 
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brought  to  trial  without  delay,  and  punished  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  the  realm.  Sixthly,  the 
queen  shall  promise  never  again  to  receive  into 
her  kingdom  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  but  shall,  by 
the  advice  and  consent  of  her  nobles,  obtain  a  di- 
vorce from  him.  Seventhly,  all  these  stipulations 
having  been  agreed  to,  the  Queen  of  England  shall 
provide  an  honourable  escort  to  convey  the  Queen 
of  Scotland  back  to  her  dominions,  where  she  shall 
be  re -instated  in  her  authority,  and  all  acts  and 
statutes  to  the  contrary  shall  be  annulled.*  These 
proposals  having  been  deliberately  considered  and 
adopted  by  the  Privy  Council,  Lord  Boyd  was  dis- 
patched with  them  to  Mary,  with  the  understand- 
ing that,  if  they  obtained  her  consent,  they  were 
to  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Scottish 
nobility.  Without  the  knowledge  of  Elizabeth, 
to  these  articles  there  was  added  one  relating  to 
the  marriage  of  the  Scottish  queen  with  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  and  recommending  this  union  as  cal- 
culated to  promote  the  tranquillity  and  cement  the 
friendship  of  the  two  kingdoms.  The  article  runs 
thus  :  "  Because  it  was  feared  that  the  Queen  of 
Scotland  might  marry  some  foreign  prince,  whereby 
the  religion  of  the  country  might  be  altered,  and 
the  good  estate  of  both  realms  endangered,  it  is 
therefore  desirable  that  she  should  accept  some 
nobleman  of  England  in  marriage,  specially  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  is  first  of  the  nobility  of 
that  realm,  and  most  fit  of  all  others."  -f  To  add 
greater  weight  to  this  overture,  the  Earls  of  Lei- 
cester, Arundel,  and  Pembroke,  and  Lord  Lumley, 
sent  Mr.  Candish  as  a  special  messenger  to  accom- 
pany Lord  Boyd  to  Tutbury,  carrying  with  him 
some  valuable  presents  to  Mary,  together  with  a 
very  affectionate  letter  written  by  Leicester  him- 
self. %  Mary  at  once  assented  to  nearly  all  the 
conditions  proposed ;  but,  with  regard  to  some  of 
them,  she  requested  time  to  consult  some  of  her 
foreign  allies.  Respecting  the  marriage  with 
Bothwell,  she  said,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Candish,  "that 
she  had  been  so  vexed  by  her  mar- 
riages in  time&  past,  that  she  had 
no  thought  of  any  such  matter,  but  rather  was 
minded  to  live  a  solitary  life  all  her  days ;  yet, 
nevertheless,"  she  added,  "  all  other  things  being 
agreed  and  concluded  to  her  honourable  satisfac- 
tion, she  was  content  to  use  the  advice  of  the  queen 
and  nobility  of  England  in  her  marriage,  and 
specially  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  whom 
she  liked  before  all  others,  because  he  was  well 
reported  of  and  loved  by  the  nobility  and  estates 
of  his  country."  § 

The  projected  marriage  was  still  carefully  con- 
cealed from  Elizabeth;  but  being  strongly  urged 
to  complete  a  treaty  for  the  restoration  of  Mary, 
on  the  basis  of  the  proposals  made  by  the  Bishop 
of  Ross,  she  once  more  submitted  the  matter  to 
the  consideration  of  her  Privy  Council.    The  con- 

*  Lesley's  Negotiations,  Anderson,  vol.  hi.  pp.  46 — 49; 
Mignet,  vol.  ii.  p.  79. 

t  Anderson,  vol.  iii.  pp.  50 — 52. 
t  Camden,  vol.  i.  p.  186. 
£  Ibid.,,  vol.  I'd.  pp.  53,  54. 


Mary's  answer. 


ference  resulted  in  Lord  Boyd  being  dispatched  lo 
Scotland  with  the  proposals  of  the       Lord  Boyd 
Queen  of  England  and  her  nobi-     dispatched  to 

lity.*     He  carried  with  him  let-     Scotla"d  with 
J  »         _,,.     ,  proposals  from 

ters  to  the  regent  from  Elizabeth,  Elizabeth,  and 
Mary,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Sir  letters  to  the 
Nicholas  Throckmorton.  He  met  re°ent- 
Moray  at  Elgin,  on  his  return  from  his  expedition 
against  the  clans  of  the  north,  and  presented  him 
with  his  letters  and  despatches.  In  the  letter  of 
the  English  queen,  three  propositions  were  made 
with  respect  to  Mary,  any  one  of  which  might  be 
adopted.  First,  she  might  be  re-instated  uncon- 
ditionally and  absolutely  in  her  authority  as 
Queen  of  Scotland;  or,  secondly,  she  might  be 
associated  with  her  son  in  the  government  of  the 
kingdom,  while  Moray  should  continue  to  act  as 
regent,  until  the  prince  should  attain  the  age  of 
seventeen  years ;  or,  thirdly,  without  having  any 
share  in  the  government,  she  might  reside  in  Scot- 
land as  a  private  individual,  but  enjoy  the  title  of 
queen  in  public  acts  and  patents,  and  be  provided 
with  a  maintenance  suited  to  her  exalted  rank.f 
Mary's  letter  chiefly  referred  to  her  marriage  with 
Bothwell,  and  intimated  her  desire  that  that  mar- 
riage should  be  reviewed  by  properly  qualified 
judges,  in  order  that,  if  found  illegal,  it  might  be 
declared  null,  and  she  should  be  free  to  marry 
whom  she  pleased.  Norfolk,  in  his  letters  to  the 
regent,  reminded  him  of  his  promise  when  they 
last  met  with  regard  to  the  marriage,  and  urged 
him  to  its  fulfilment.  "  I  have  proceeded,"  he  said, 
"  so  far  therein  that  I  can  neither  with  conscience 
revoke  what  I  have  done,  nor  with  honour  proceed 
further,  until  you  shall  remove  all  such  stumbling 
blocks  as  are  hinderances  to  our  more  apparent  pro- 
ceedings.  "When  these  obstacles  are  removed,  the 
rest  shall  follow  to  your  contentment  and  comfort. 
Wherefore  my  earnest  request  to  you,  my  good 
lord,  now  is,  that  you  will  proceed  herein  with 
such  promptitude,  that  the  enemies  to  this  good 
purpose  of  uniting  this  land  into  one  kingdom  in 
time  coming,  and  of  maintaining  God's  true  reli- 
gion, may  not  have  opportunity,  through  delay,  to 
hinder  our  determination."  %  He  farther  referred 
the  regent  to  Lord  Boyd  for  the  removal  of  any 
doubts  or  scruples  he  might  entertain;  and,  in 
conclusion,  assured  him  that  he  felt  for  him  the 
affection  not  only  of  a  faithful  friend,  but  of  a 
natural  brother.  § 

Throckmorton  had  entrusted  Lord  Boyd  with 
letters  both  to  the  regent  and  to  Lethington.  To 
the  former  he  remarked,  that  he  must  now  lay 
aside  all  his  conscientious  doubts  and  scruples ;  that 
the  proposed  marriage  of  his  sister  with  Norfolk  had 
gained  the  approbation  and  support  of  a  party  so 
numerous  and  powerful  that  opposition  on  his  part 
would  be  not  only  vain,  but  ruinous  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  his  active  co-operation  would  render 

*  Lesley's  Negotiations,  Anderson,  vol.  iii.  pp.  51,  55. 

j  CaldeVwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  489  ;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  232  ; 
Mignet,  vol.  ii.  p.  85. 

J  Letter  from  Norfolk  to  Moray,  1st  July,  1569,  iw 
Haynes,  p.  &J0,  §  ibid. 
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ium one  of  the  most  beloved  and  popular  men  of 
which  the  kingdom  could  boast.  To  Lethington, 
with  whom  he  had  contracted  an  intimate  friend- 
ship during  his  frequent  embassies  to  Scotland,  he 
also  strenuously  recommended  the  union  as  a  most 
fortunate  one  for  both  kingdoms,  and  urged  him  to 
promote  it  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability.  He  assured 
him  that  the  whole  nobility  of  England  were  in 
favour  of  the  project;  that  even  Cecil  himself  had 
signified  his  approval ;  and  that  it  only  remained 
now  to  obtain  the  consent  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
which  he  believed  would  not  be  refused.  "  It  has 
been  hitherto,"  he  added,  "  concealed  from  Eliza- 
beth that  you,  as  the  fittest  minister,  might  pro- 
pound it  to  her  on  behalf  of  the  regent  and  nobility 
of  Scotland."  * 

Lethington  was  perhaps  as  eager  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  project  as  Throckmorton  himself. 
With  the  regent,  however,  the  case  was  different. 
The  restoration  of  the  queen  would  obviously  in- 
volve the  downfall  of  his  own  authority ;  and  he 
was  too  ambitious  of  power,  and  had  already  sacri- 
ficed too  much  both  of  principle  and  character  to 
acquire  and  to  retain  it,  recklessly  to  lend  himself 
to  the  promotion  of  a  scheme  by  which  it  would  be 
wrested  from  his  hands.     He  was,  however,  desir- 
ous of  saving  appearances  with  Norfolk,  whom  it 
would  now  be  dangerous,  as  well  as  disgraceful,  a 
second  time  to  deceive.     He  accordingly  flattered 
Lord  Boyd  into  the  belief  that  he  was  personally 
anxious  to  forward  the  views  of  Norfolk,  and  would 
do  his  utmost  to  promote  them.     At  the  same  time 
he   referred  him   to  the  General 
S      Assembly  of  the  Estates  of  the 
General  Assem-  kingdom,  which  he  had  appointed 
blyofthe        to  meet  on  the  26th  of  July.  Mean- 
kmgdom .^     while>  however,  with  profound  dis- 
simulation, he  secretly  endeavoured 
to  persuade  his  adherents  to  reject  the  proposal  as 
fraught  with  danger  both  to  the  cause  of  the  Re- 
formation and  of  the  young  prince.f 

The  important  convention,  on  which  so  many 
Meeting  of      hopes  and  fears  were  suspended, 

th9fiAhSTn?biy'  met  at  Perth}  as  had  been  aP" 
1  July>  pointed,  on  the  26th  July.  The 
three  proposals  transmitted  by  the  English  queen 
claimed  priority  of  consideration ;  and  the  result 
was  precisely  what  that  crafty  princess  had  de- 
sired and  anticipated,  and  the  regent  had  la- 
boured to  secure.  The  first  proposition— that  Mary 
should  be  re-instated  in  her  sovereign  authority  as 
Queen  of  Scotland — was  rejected  without  discus- 
sion. The  second — that  she  should  be  associated 
in  the  government  with  her  son — was  voted  dan- 
gerous, if  not  impracticable.  J  The  third— that  she 
should  live  in  Scotland  as  a  private  individual — 
though  not  absolutely  rejected,  met  with  but  little 
favour,  and  after  a  brief  discussion,  was  reserved 
for  future  consideration. 

•  Sh  Nicholas  Throckmorton  to  Lord  Lethington,  20th 
July,  1569,  Robertson,  Appendix  xxxii. 

t  Anderson,  vol.  iii.  p.  70. 

X  MS.  Letter,  State  Taper  Office,  Lord  Hunsdon  to  Cecil, 
Berwick,  5th  August,  1569;  Miguet,  vol.  ii.  p.  85. 


"When  Mary's  letter  respecting  a  divorce  from 
Bothwell  was  read  to  the  conven-  Violent 

tion  a  debate  ensued,  in  which  discussions, 
much  violence  and  acrimony  were  displayed  on 
both  sides.  In  this  discussion  Lethington,  on  the 
one  side,  and  Macgill,  the  Clerk-Register,  on  the 
other,  took  a  prominent  part.  The  former  strongly 
advocated  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage,  and  main- 
tained that  this  might  be  effected  without  detriment 
either  to  the  Church  or  the  young  king.  Macgill, 
in  reply,  stigmatised  the  style  of  Mary's  letter  as 
an  insult  to  their  sovereign,  inasmuch  as  she  had 
designated  herself  Queen  of  Scotland,  whereas  they 
had  no  other  sovereign  than  the  young  king,,  her 
son.  He  further  expressed  indignation  at  her 
having  addressed  as  head  of  the  Church  the  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrew's,  "  an  obstinate  rebel,  a 
heretic,  and  a  papist."  He  maintained  that  the 
convention,  by  listening  to  such  a  proposal,  would 
in  some  degree  admit  its  justice ;  wrhile  to  grant 
it,  would  involve  them  in  the  guilt  of  treason  and 
blasphemy.  It  was  answered  that,  as  to  the  style 
of  the  queen's  letter,  a  newr  procuration  would  be 
obtained,  conceived  in  such  terms  as  would  be 
agreeable  to  all  parties.  To  this  it  was  replied, 
that  there  was  no  occasion  for  haste ;  for,  as  Both- 
well  was  out  of  the  country,  the  law  required  that 
he  should  have  a  citation  of  sixty  days,  within 
which  time  she  would  have  leisure  to  send  a  new 
commission  ;  but,  if  she  really  desired  to  get  rid  of 
Bothwell,  she  might  write  to  the  King  of  Denmark, 
requesting  that  he  might  be  put  to  death  for  the 
murder  of  her  husband,  and  then  she  might  marry 
whom  she  pleased.*  Lethington  taunted  his  op- 
ponents, who  had  recently  been  clamorous  for  a 
divorce,  with  having  so  suddenly  and  unaccount- 
ably changed  their  minds,  when  he  was  interrupted 
by  Richardson,  the  Treasurer,  who  charged  him 
with  having  spoken  treasonably,  inasmuch  as  he  had 
argued  against  the  authority  of  the  king;  and  he  de- 
nounced as  traitors,  and  threatened  with  the  penal- 
ties of  the  law,  all  who  should  dare  to  support  him. 
This  menace  put  an  end  to  this  tumultuous  debate  ; 
Mary's  application  for  a  divorce  Mary's  divorce 
was  refused,f  and  the  Assembly  refused, 
broke  up  in  anger  arkl  confusion.  Thus  were  the 
prospects  of  the  unfortunate  Mary  for  a  moment 
lighted  up  with  an  illusory  gleam,  only  to  be  enve- 
loped in  more  hopeless  obscurity;  whilst  her  relent- 
less cousin,  and  her  brother,  triumphed  in  the 
success  of  their  cruel  and  treacherous  policy. 

A  still  heavier  trial,  however,  awaited  the  captive 
queen.  Her  plans,  and  those  of  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, had  been  confided  to  so  many  persons  of  dif- 
ferent ranks  in  society  that  rumours  of  the  matter, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  at  last  reached  the 
watchful  ears  of  Elizabeth.  At  first  she  was  not 
aware  that  the  project  had  been  so  far  matured, 
and  had  extended  into  so  many  ramifications,  so 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  pp.  489,  490. 

fMS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Lord  Hunsdon  t< 
Berwick,  5th  August,  1569;    Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  235 ;  His- 
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that  she  contented  herself  for  the  present  with 
mysterious  hints  to  Norfolk  about  his  ambition, 
desiring  him  to  take  care  on  what  pillow  he  laid 
his  head,  and  commanding  him,  on  pain  of  forfeit- 
ing his  allegiance,  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
the  Queen  of  Scots.  Her  suspicions,  however,  being 
now  awakened,  she  could  not  rest  until  she  had 
laid  open  the  whole  of  the  intrigue,  which,  in  the 
progress  of  her  investigation,  began  to  assume  an 
aspect  at  once  threatening  and  mysterious.  She 
soon  discovered  that  even  her  council  were  in  fa- 
vour of  this  project,  and  had  already  given  it  both 
countenance  and  support.  She  was  still  farther 
alarmed  to  find  that  the  hopes  of  the  Romish  party 
iiad  become  strangely  revived  and  elevated  in  the 
anticipation  of  this  union ;  and  as  La  Motte  Fenelon 
was  incessantly  urging  her,  in  the  name  of  his 
sovereign,  to  re-instate  the  Queen  of  Scots  in  her 
dominion,  she  now  angrily  replied  that  she  would 
never  give  her  consent  to  this  proposal,  and  that 
Mary  had  by  her  crimes  deserved  the  imprison- 
ment to  which  she  was  subjected.  **  I  am  aware," 
she  said,  "  of  all  the  intrigues  that  have  been  carried 
on  since  she  entered  this  kingdom.  Princes  have 
large  ears,  which  hear  far  and  near.  She  has 
attempted  to  move  the  interior  of  this  realm  against 
me,  by  means  of  some  of  my  subjects,  who  promise 
her  great  things ;  but  they  are  persons  who  con- 
ceive mountains,  and  bring  forth  only  mole-hills. 
They  thought  I  was  so  foolish  that  1  should  not 
perceive  their  doings."  * 

Norfolk,    notwithstanding   the   prohibition  and 
threat  of  Elizabeth,  did  not  abandon  his  project. 
He  seems  still  to  have  clung  to  the  belief  that  the 
full  extent  to  which  the  intrigue  had  been  carried 
might,  for  a  time  at  least,  be  concealed  from  Eliza- 
beth, and  that  at  length  a  knowledge  of  the  numbers 
and  power  of  his  party  would  intimidate  her  into 
a  reluctant  consent  to  the  marriage.     The  dread, 
however,  of  some  premature  disclosure,  together 
with  some  vague  idea  of  prosecuting  his  design  by 
means  of  a  rising  in  his  favour,  if  milder  means 
Norfolk         should  fail,  induced  him  suddenly, 
withdraws  from   on  the  23rd  September,  to  withdraw 
court.  £rom  court  t0  hig  geat  in  Norf0ik  . 

and,  soon  after,  the  Earls  of  Arundel  and  Pembroke, 
and  Lord  Lumley,  following  his  example,  retired  to 
their  estates ;  f  whilst  the  Earls  of  Northumberland 
and   Westmoreland  actually  held  themselves   in 
readiness  to  effect  a  rising  in  the  northern  counties. 
They  had  already  even  proceeded  so  far  as  to  con- 
template changing  the  established  religion  of  the 
country.  J     In  the  meantime,  however,  the  whole 
Elizabeth        pl°t  was  discovered  by  Elizabeth, 
discovers  the     whose    indignation     and    resent- 
whole  plot.      ment)  no w  excitea  aimoSt  to  frenzy , 

Leicester  hastened  to  avert  from  himself  by  mak- 
ing a  full  disclosure  of  the  secret.     Several  of  his 

*  Despatch  of  La  Motte  Fenelon,  1st  September,  1569, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  211,  212. 

f  Anderson,  vol.  iii.  pp.  72,  73. 

X  La  Motte  Fenelon' s  Correspondence,  vol.  i.  p.  258 — 262, 
10th  March,  1569 


{  associates  took  the  same  course;  and  the  regent 

|  himself,  in  answrer  to  a  message  from  the  English 

i  queen,  was  so  base  and  obsequious       _ 

i.      j  v  •   *.      *.  The  regent 

as   at  once    to    deliver  into    her     delivers  up  to 

hands  the  whole  of  his  secret  cor-  Elizabeth  his 

vespondence  with  Norfolk,  together  correspondence 

1  «.   i  with  Norfolk. 

with  an  apology  for  the  part  he 

had  taken  in  the  transaction.  He  declared  that 
the  dread  of  assassination  had  induced  him  to  lend 
his  countenance  to  a  scheme  of  which  he  never 
approved,  and  endeavoured  to  palliate  his  own 
offence  and  that  of  his  supporters  by  representing 
that  the  leniency  and  even  favour  with  which  she 
herself  had  treated  Mary,  had  left  them  in  some 
measure  in  doubt  as  to  the  line  of  conduct  they 
ought  to  have  pursued.* 

The  duke,  on  his  arrival  in  Norfolk,  surrounded 
himself  with  Roman  Catholics.  Indeed,  though  pro- 
fessing to  be  a  Protestant,  there  is  much  reason  to 
doubt  his  sincerity.  Calderwood  expressly  affirms 
that,  "  howsoever  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  made  a  show 
of  profession  of  the  true  religion,  yet  was  he  in 
heart  a  papist.  His  sons  were  brought  up  in 
papistry;  the  chief  men  of  trust  in  his  house  were 
papists ;  the  last  wife  he  married  was  a  papist, 
and  now  he  is  as  bent  to  marry  a  papist ;  his  chief 
accomplices  in  the  conspiracy  were  papists."  f 
Norfolk's  danger,  however,  was  now  imminent ; 
and  no  alternative  was  left  him  but  submission  or 
rebellion.  Had  he  followed  the  counsel  of  his 
friends,  the  Earls  of  Northumberland  and  West- 
moreland, he  would  at  once  have  taken  the  field. 
But  he  was  not  equal  to  the  occasion ;  for,  at  the 
last  hour,  a  more  timid  policy  prevailed.  He  wrote 
an  humble  letter  to  Elizabeth,  attributing  his  ab- 
sence from  court  to  grief  on  account  of  her  displea- 
sure, assuring  her  that  he  had  all  along  firmly 
resolved  never  to  marry  the  Queen  of  Scots  without 
her  majesty's  full  consent,  acknowledging  his  error 
in  having  so  long  delayed  to  acquaint  her  majesty 
with  his  wish,  but  protesting  that  he  was  as  much 
as  ever  devoted  to  her  service,  and  had  never  enter- 
tained any  thought  inconsistent  with  his  allegiance 
to  her  as  his  sovereign.  Elizabeth,  however,  was 
in  no  mood  to  listen  to  apologies  and  explanations  ; 
but,  vouchsafing  no  answer,  commanded  him  to 
return  to  London  within  four  days,  Norfolk  is 
on  pain  of  treason.  She  at  the  summoned  to 
same  time  summoned  the  Earls  of 
Arundel  and  Pembroke,  and  Lord  Lumley,  to 
appear  and  take  their  places  in  the  council  with- 
out delay.  |  Norfolk  hesitated  for  some  days,  and 
consulted  Cecil  as  to  his  safety.  Cecil  induced  him 
to  believe,  and  probably  himself  believed,  that  the 
queen's  resentment  would  proceed  He  is 

no  farther  than  words.    The  duke 
accordingly  obeyed  the  summons, 
and  was  forthwith  committed  to  the  Tower.  §  Pem- 
broke, Arundel,  and  Lumley,  who  at  once  obeyed 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Moray  to  Cecil,  Dum- 
fries, 29th  October,  1569 ;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  236. 
t  Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  508. 
%  Haynes,  pp.  529,  530.  $  Ibid.,  pp.  528,  533. 
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the  royal  mandate,  and  were  not  considered  so 
deeply  implicated  as  Norfolk,  were  confined  and 
guarded  in  their  own  houses.* 

Before  his  arrival  in  London,  Norfolk  had  sent 
a  special  messenger  to  his  brother-in-law,  the  Earl 
of  Westmoreland,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland  and  others,  was  on  the 
point  of  raising  the  standard  of  rebellion,  desiring 
him  in  the  meantime  to  keep  quiet,  as  any  ap- 
pearance of  insurrection  would  expose  the  duke 
to  almost  certain  destruction.  When  the  mes- 
senger reached  Topcliff,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  where  the  conspirators  were  then 
assembled  ready  for  action,  observing  Westmore- 
land in  the  park,  "  he  required  him,"  in  the  duke's 
name,  "  for  all  the  brotherly  love  that  existed  be- 
tween them,  not  to  stir ;  for,  if  he  did,  the  said 
duke  was  then  in  danger  of  losing  his  head."  f 
The  surrender  and  imprisonment  of  Norfolk  did 
not,  however,  prevent  the  outbreak  of  rebellion, 
though  it  lessened  the  probability  of  its  success. 
The  Romanists  of  the  northern  counties,  animated 
with  the  most  extravagant  expectations  of  the 
ascendancy  of  their  party,  were  all  disposed  to  take 
up  arms ;  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  Earls  of 
Northumberland  and  Westmoreland,  and  the  heads 
of  other  ancient  and  powerful  families  residing  in 
that  quarter,  had  held  frequent  meetings  to  concert 
measures  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Queen  of  Scots, 
and  the  restoration  of  their  ancient  faith ;  when 
the  Earl  of  Sussex,  in  obedience  to  the  command  of 
Elizabeth,  summoned  the  two  earls  to  meet  him  at 
York,  and  demanded  to  know  what  were  their  in- 
tentions. They,  nevertheless,  so  far  succeeded  in 
imposing  on  the  credulity  of  Sussex,  and  lulling  his 
fears  asleep,  that  they  were  permitted  to  remain  at 
liberty.  Still,  however,  they  hesitated  as  to  the; 
course  they  should  adopt,  until  at  last  their  fears 
for  their  own  safety  impelled  them  to  a  decision ; 
and,  being  again  requested  by  Sussex  to  meet  him 
at  York,  and  commanded  by  the  queen  to  attend 
her  at  court,  they  refused  to  obey ;  J  so  that  they 
had  now  no  alternative  but  flight  or  open  rebellion. 

«.     ,      ,    _.    .  The  latter  was  determined  on  ;  and 
Northumberland  ,.      ,  ,,       .  ...       »  AT 

and  Westmore-    accordingly,  on   the   14th  of  No- 
land  raise       vember,  they  marched  from  Brance- 

^reteUion^    path'  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of 
Westmoreland,  at  the  head  of  five 

hundred  horsemen, §  and  proceeded  towards  Dur- 
ham. They  were  ranged  under  a  banner  contain- 
ing a  device  intended  to  represent  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  on  the  cross,  with  his  five  bleeding 
wounds — an  ensign  plainly  indicating  the  object  of 
the  enterpi'ise.  ||  The  people  of  Durham  having 
opened  their  gates  to  the  rebels,  they  found  them- 
selves, without  a  struggle,  masters  of  the  town ; 
and  proceeding  to  the  cathedral,  they  burned  the 

*  Haynes,  pp.  534—536. 

t  Sharpe's  Memorials  of  the  Rebellion,  Appendix,  pp. 
195,  196. 

t  Haynes,  p.  52 ;  Sharpe's  Memorials,  pp.  27,  292,  294. 

^  Sharpe's  Memorials,  pp.  37,  322. 

i!  Slrype's  Annals  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  i.,  part  ii., 
p.  323. 


Bible  and  service-book,  broke  in  pieces  the  com- 
munion-table,   and    restored    the 
Romish  form  of  worship.*     They       Sf 
then  issued  a  proclamation,  setting     Durham,  and 
forth  that  their  object  was  to  pro-  i1s8ue  a 

cure  the  liberation  of  Mary  and  the     Proclamatlon- 
recognition  of  her  right  of  succession  to  the  English 
throne ;  to  re-establish  the  Roman  Catholic  religion ; 
and  to  liberate  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earls  of 
Arundel  and  Pembroke,  and  Lord  Lumley,  whom 
they  announced  as  being  of  their  party,  f     "  For- 
asmuch," they  proclaimed,  "as   divers  disordered 
and  evil-disposed  persons  about  the  queen's  ma- 
jesty have,  by  their  subtle  and  crafty  dealing  to 
advance  themselves,  overcome,  in  this  our  realm, 
the  true  and  Catholic  religion  towards  God,  and 
by  the  same  abused  the  queen,  and  disordered  the 
realm, — and   now,  lastly,  seek   and   procure    the 
destruction  of  the  nobility, — we  therefore  have 
gathered  ourselves  together,  to  resist  by  force,  and 
the  rather  by  the  help  of  God  and  you  good  people, 
and  to  see  redress  of  these  things  amiss,  with  re- 
storing of  all   ancient  customs    and  liberties  to 
God's   Church   and  this   noble  realm,  lest  if  we 
should  not  do  it  ourselves,  we  might  be  reformed 
by  strangers,  to  the  great  hazard  of  the  State  of 
this  our  country."  J     Such  was  the  favourable  re- 
ception of  this  proclamation  that  they   speedily 
found  themselves  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  cavalry, 
and  of  five  or  six  thousand  infantry,  in  a  state 
of  tolerable   equipment.  §      They  farther   sought 
assistance  from  the  King  of  Spain,  and  secured  the 
co-operation  of  the  Duke  of  Alva     The  Duke  of 
and   the   Bishop  of   Ross.     Alva    Alva  promises 
promised  to  aid  them  with  a  nu-       assistance, 
merous  force,  and  sent  over  to  their  assistance  the 
Marquis  of  Vitelli,  one  of  his  ablest  officers,  under 
the  pretence  of  carrying  a  message  to  Elizabeth. 
The  queen,  however,  suspecting  his  real  intentions, 
compelled  him   to  leave  his    military  escort    at 
Dover;   while  he  himself  proceeded  to  London, 
with  not  more  than  five  attendants.||     In  the  north 
the  malcontents  were  joined  by  Sir  Egremont  Rat- 
cliffe,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Sussex,*f[  while  the 
earl  himself,  remaining  true  to  his  allegiance,  pre- 
pared for  the  defence  of  York.**     The  Wardens  of 
the  Eastern,  Middle,  and  Western  Marches,  were  in 
readiness  to  defend  the  towns  of  Berwick,  New- 
castle, and  Carlisle. ft    Meanwhile  the  insurgents, 
meeting   with    no    opposition,   made    themselves 
masters  of  Richmond,  Allerton,  and  Ripon  ;   and 
Christopher  Neville  was  sent  to  fortify  Hartlepool, 
where  supplies  from  the  Duke  of  Alva  were  ex- 
pected speedily  to  be  landed.JJ 

Elizabeth,  now  seriously  alarmed,  began  to  take 

*  Sharpe's  Memorials  of  the  Rebellion,  pp.  36,  37. 
f  Ibid.,  pp,  193,  202,  203. 
t  Strype,  vol.  i.,  part  ii.,  p.  313. 
§  Ibid.,  p.  315;  Sharpe's  Memorials,  pp.  65,  66,  71. 
||  Gonzalez  Apuntamientos,  pp.  95,  96  ;  Labanofi',  vol.  ii. 
pp.  386,  387 ;  Haynes,  pp.  541,  544. 
TI  Sharpe's  Memorials,  p.  71. 
**  Ibid.,  pp.  76,  77.  ft  Ibid.,  p.  77. 

XX  Ibid.,  pp.  79,  80 
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most  energetic  measures  for  crushing  the  rebellion, 
and  defending  the  country  from  foreign  invasion. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  insurrection,  the  Scottish 
queen  had  been  subjected  to  a  more  rigorous  impri- 
sonment, and  for  this  purpose  had  been  re-conveyed 
from  Winkfield  (where  she  had  been  confined  for 
about  five  months)  to  Tutbury,  and  there  committed 
to  the  custody  of  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  a  noble- 
man who  was  particularly  obnoxious  to  her,  who  was 
associated  in  his  odious  office  with  her  former  keeper, 
Shrewsbury.  Her  favourite  domestics  had  been 
dismissed,  her  actions  more  strictly  watched,  and 
her  letters  intercepted.*  Now,  however,  Elizabeth, 
justly  dreading  the  effect  of  her  liberation,  if  that 
should  be  attempted,  ordered  her  to  be  removed  from 
Mary  is  removed  Tutbury  to  Coventry,!  where,   it 

to'Coventry.  was  hoped,  she  would  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  insurgent  party ;  and  this  pre- 
caution, in  fact,  frustrated  the  intention  of  the 
rebels,  who  had  actually  resolved  to  march  from 
Durham  to  Tutbury,  in  order  to  set  Mary  at 
liberty .|  It  even  appears  that  an  order  under  the 
Great  Seal  had  been  issued  for  her  execution, 
which  would  have  been  carried  into  effect  but 
for  the  speedy  suppression  of  the  rebellion.§  As 
a  precaution  against  foreign  invasion,  Elizabeth 
gave  orders  for  seven  of  her  largest  ships  of  war 
to  cruise  between  the  coasts  of  England  and  the 
Netherlands.  ||  She  farther  issued  a  proclamation, 
declaring  the  Earls  of  Northumberland  and  West- 
moreland rebels  and  traitors  ;  and  gave  orders  to 
Lord  Hunsdon  and  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  to  join  the 
Elizabeth  northern  contingents,  under  the 
adopts  energetic  Earl  of  Sussex,  with  all  the  forces 
measures.  afc  q^  disp08al^  She  appointed 
lieutenants  to  levy  subsidiary  forces  in  the  different 
counties  of  the  kingdom,  and  gave  directions  for 
the  immediate  formation  of  two  armies  in  the 
south,  under  the  command  respectively  of  the  Earl 
of  Warwick  and  Admiral  Clinton,  who  had  orders 
to  proceed  with  all  expedition  towards  York,  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Earl  of  Sussex  against  the 
rebels.** 

While  these  exertions  were  being  made  on  the 
part  of  the  government,  the  rebel  army  had  over- 
run the  open  country,  and  passed  through  the  un- 
fortified towns  as  far  as  Boroughbridge ;  but  seeing 
no  appearance  of  the  succours  they  expected  from 
the  Pope  and  from  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  they  became 
dispirited,  and,  after  a  short  delay,  commenced  a 
retrograde  movement.-j-f  Having  in  vain  attempted 

,p,  ,  .  ,  in  their  progress  to  intimidate  the 
siege  to         inhabitants  of  the  larger  towns,  or  to 

Barnard  Castle,    seduce  them  from  their  allegiance, 

Its  surrender.     they  kid  giege  to  Barnard  Castle< 

This  fortress  was  gallantly  defended  for   twelve 

*  Lesley's  Negotiations,  Anderson,  vol.  iii.  p.  78. 
t  Labanoff,  vol.  ii.  p.  395. 
I  Labanoff,  Chronological  Summary. 
I  Letter  from  Leicester,  10th   October,    1585 ;    Tytler, 
voi.  vii.  p.  383. 

||  La  Motte  Fenelon's  Correspondence,  vol.  ii.  pp.  401,  402. 
*<]  Sharpe's  Memorials,  pp.  55, 67, 68 ;  Haynes,  pp.  553, 555. 
**  Ibid.,  560—567  ;  La  Motte  Fenelon,  vol.  ii.  p.  401. 
f-f  Sharps' a  Memorials,  pp.  65,  66. 


days  by  Sir  George  Bowes ;  but  provisions  falling 
short,  and  a  mutiny  having  arisen  in  the  garrison, 
he  was  forced  to  surrender.*  This,  however, 
Avas  the  last  success  obtained  by  the  rebels.  The 
queen's  forces,  now  organised  and  united  as  to 
their  plans  of  action,  were  preparing  to  assail  them 
at  all  points.  Sir  John  Foster,  Warden  of  the 
Middle  Marches,  surprised  and  took  possession  of 
Northumberland's  castles  of  Alnwick  and  Wark- 
worth,  and  effectually  prevented  any  communication 
between  him  and  his  retainers  in  these  quarters. 
He  then  directed  his  course  towards  Newcastle, 
where,  having  been  joined  by  Sir  Henry  Percy, 
Northumberland's  brother,  he  attacked  and  van- 
quished the  rebels  in  the  north  of  Durham.f 
Meanwhile  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  with  a  force  con- 
sisting of  twelve  hundred  cavalry  and  four  thou- 
sand foot  soldiers,  advanced  to  meet  the  insurgent 
army  under  the  two  earls,  and  to  offer  them  battle ;  J 
and  the  united  armies,  amounting  to  twelve  thou- 
sand men,  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick and  Admiral  Clinton,  were  advancing  from 
the  south  by  forced  marches,  to  attack  them.§  •  In 
these  hopeless  circumstances  they  , 
assembled  their  followers  at  Dur-  ^y  t^c  queen's 
ham,  on  the  16th  December,  and,       troops,  and 

resolving  to  abandon  an  enterprise      abandon  the 
.  .  f    .,  ,  ,         r  enterprise. 

in  which  it  seemed  madness  any 

longer  to  persevere,  they  disbanded  their  infantry, 
and  retreated  with  their  cavalry  first  to  Hexham 
and  afterwards  to  Naworth  Castle,  in  Cumberland, 
where  they  dispersed  the  remainder  of  their  force, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  detachment  of  cavalry, 
withwhichtheyfledintoScotland.il  Northumberland 
Westmoreland,  accompanied  by  Sir   anj  Westmore- 
Egremont  Ratcliffe  and  a  few  other  land  take  refuge 
leaders  of  the  discomfited  insur-      in  Scotland- 
gents,  were   hospitably  received  by   the   Border 
chiefs  of  Buccleuch  and  Ferny  hirst  ;^[  whilst  West- 
moreland sought  refuge  in  the  Tower  of  Harlaw, 
a  stronghold  belonging  to  Hector  Armstrong,   a 
Border  freebooter.** 

Thus  ended  an  insurrection  which,  with  less 
rashness  and  greater  ability  on  the  part  of  its 
leaders,  and  prompt  support  from  their  powerful 
foreign  adherents,  might  have  endangered,  if  not 
overthrown,  both  the  throne  of  Elizabeth  and  the 
Established  Church  of  the  realm,  raised  the  captive 
Mary  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  English  nation,  and 
restored  the  Romish  Church  to  its  ancient  power 
and  splendour  in  England.  Such  a  result  would 
have  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  public  affairs  in 
Britain,  and  would  probably   have  cheoked  the 

*  Sharpe's  Memorials,  pp.  95,  98. 

f  Lingard,  vol.  viii.  pp.  52,  58;  Camden  in  Kennet, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  421,  422. 

t  Sharpe's  Memorials,  pp.  78,  102,  103. 

J  Ibid.,  p.  108. 

||  Sharpe's  Memorials,  pp.  104,  109  ;  La  Motte  Fenelon's 
Correspondence,  vol.  ii.  p.  426. 

H  Ibid.,  pp.  148,  150,  295 ;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  242. 

**  Copy  of  the  time,  State  Paper  Office,  instructions  for 
Mr.  George  Cary,  signed  by  Sussex,  Hunsdon,  and  Sadler, 
22nd  December,  1569;  also  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office, 
copy  of  the  time,  Moray  to  Sussex,  Peebles,  22ud  Decem- 
ber, 1569 ;  Tytler ;  Caklerwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  509. 
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progress  of  the  Reformation  in  both  kingdoms  for 
centuries.  But,  while  we  have  reason  to  rejoice 
that  divine  Providence  brought  about  a  different  re- 
sult, there  is  little  satisfaction  in  the  reflection  that 
the  power  of  the  unprincipled  Elizabeth  became 
thereby  more  firmly  consolidated ;  and  humanity 
will  weep  over  the  cruel  captivity  in  which  the  un- 
fortunate Queen  of  Scots  was  now  hopelessly  left. 

The  regent,  greatly  alarmed  by  the  intelligence 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  insurrection,  whose  success 
would  have  overthrown  his  own  power,  and  anxious 
to  evince  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  English 
queen,  to  whom  he  owed  so  much,  and  still  looked 
for  support,  had  hastily  embodied  a  large  force, 
which  he  summoned  to  assemble  at  Peebles,  on  the 
20th  December,  in  order  to  march  across  the 
Border  to  the  assistance  of  his  ally  ;  but  the  sudden 
termination  of  the  contest  rendered  his  aid  unne- 
cessary.* Notwithstanding  the  servility  of  the 
regent  in  delivering  up  to  Elizabeth  his  corre- 
spondence with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  he  had,  ever 
since  the  discovery  of  his  intrigue  with  that  noble- 
man, fallen  under  her  distrust  and  suspicion.  She 
had  even  ordered  Cecil  and  Lord  Hunsdon,  the 
Governor  of  Berwick,  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon 
his  proceedings;  so  that  while  he  had  failed  to 
propitiate  his  patroness,  he  had,  by  his  betrayal  of 
Norfolk,  incurred  the  odium  and  resentment  of  a 
large  party  in  Scotland,  who  had  formerly  been 
his  supporters.  At  the  head  of  this  party  was  the 
restless  and  intriguing  Secretary  Lethington,  who, 
aware  that  he  was  now  viewed  with  suspicion  by 
the  regent,  placed  himself  for  greater  security  under 
the  protection  of  the  Earl  of  Atholl ;  f  and,  being 
at  a  distance  from  court,  and  encouraged  by  the 
presence  of  his  friends,  he  never  ceased  his  exer- 
tions in  favour  of  Mary.  The  regent  at  length 
resolved  at  all  hazards  to  get  rid  of  Lethington. 
With  this  view  he  summoned  him  to  Stirling,  to 
attend  a  meeting  of  the  council  in  his  official  capa- 
city as  secretary,  under  pretence  that  his  assistance 
was  necessary  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  the 
government.  Lethington  obeyed  with  reluctance, 
for  he  was  not  without  suspicion  of  some  sinister 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  regent.  The  council 
was  attended  by  Morton,  Mar,  Glencairn,  Lindsay, 
Atholl,  Semple,  and  others ;  and  scarcely  had  the 
secretary  taken  his  seat,  when  Captain  Craw- 
ford, a  retainer  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  requested 
to    be    admitted  to   an   audience    on    behalf    of 

T  .,  .  .  that  nobleman,  on  business  of  great 

Lethington  is  ,  .    '       .  °  . 

accused  before  and  urgent  importance.    On  being 

the  council  of  allowed  to  enter,  he  fell  down  on 

ththe  king  °f    his  knees>  and  solemnly  accusing 

William  Maitland  of  Lethington 

and  Sir  James  Balfour  of  having  been  the  murderers 

of  the  late  king,  demanded  justice.  J     Lethington, 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Moray  to  Cecil,  22nd 
November,  1569  ;  MS.  Copy,  State  Paper  Office,  the  regent's 
proclamation,  Edinburgh,  18th  December,  1569. 

t  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  238. 

%  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B  C,  Lord  Hunsdon  to 
Cecil,  Newcastle,  7th  September,  1569;  Diurnal  of  Occur- 
renU,  pp.  147,  148;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  239. 


amidst  the  astonishment  and  consternation  of 
the  council,  listened  to  the  charge  with  contempt- 
uous indifference,  and  coolly  remarked,  that  he 
thought  his  long  and  faithful  services  to  the 
state  might  have  exempted  him  from  the  sus- 
picion of  such  a  revolting  crime,  and  from  being 
accused  by  a  person  of  so  mean  a  rank ;  but,  since 
the  charge  had  been  made,  he  was  ready  to  find 
security  to  stand  his  trial  on  any  day  that  might 
be  appointed,  and  had  no  apprehensions  as  to  the 
result.  Crawford,  however,  still  kneeling,  vindi- 
cated his  own  rank  as  a  gentleman  and  a  servant 
of  the  late  king ;  declared  his  readiness  to  prose- 
cute the  offenders,  and  his  ability  to  prove  the 
charge ;  and  appealed  to  the  council  whether  bail 
ought  to  be  accepted  in  such  a  case.  A  long 
and  violent  altercation  ensued,  which  resulted 
in  the  offer  of  security  being  refused ;  whereupon 
the  secretary  was  instantly  arrested,  and,  by  com- 
mand of  the  regent,  was  conveyed  T  ,, .  . 
x    T.J-    i_        i.         j  n      j  •    \\.        Lethington  is 

to  Edinburgh,  and  confined  m  the       arrested  by 

house  of  Forrester,  one  of  Moray's  command  of 
dependents.*  Meantime  a  party  the  regent, 
of  horse  was  dispatched  to  Sir  James  Balfour's 
residence  at  Monimail,  in  Fifeshire;  and,  having 
made  him  prisoner,  conveyed  him  also  to  the 
capital,  whence  he  was  transferred  to  the  Castle  of 
Blackness ;  but,  after  a  short  confinement,  he  was 
at  the  earnest  intercession  of  some  of  his  friends 
set  at  liberty,  f 

Moray's  triumph  over  the  secretary  was  but  of 
short  duration.     Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  Lethington's 
old  associate  and  tried  friend,  pro-    He  is  liberated 
ceeded  after  nightfall  to  the  house      by  Kirkaldy 
in   which   he   was   confined,   and       °     ranSe* 
presenting  a  counterfeit  order  from  the  regent  for 
his  release,  succeeded  in  conveying  him  in  safety 
to  Edinburgh  Castle,  of  which  Kirkaldy  was  then 
governor.     Here   the   secretary  found  an  asylum 
until   the   22nd  of  November,  the  day  that  had 
been  appointed  for  his  trial.  \     He  still,  however, 
declared  himself  ready  to  answer  to  the  charges 
brought   against  him ;    and    the  regent,   on    his 
part,  had  fully  determined  to  proceed  with  the 
trial.  § 

Moray's  popularity  had  reached  its  acme  at  the 
time  of  his  accession  to  the  regency.  From  the 
commencement  of  the  conferences  at  Westminster 
it  began  to  decline  ;  and,  at  the  period  of  which  we 
now  speak,  lie  had  become  odious  to  a  large  number 
of  the  nobility  and  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people, 
including  many  who  still  gave  him  an  outward 
show  of  support  from  a  regard  to  their  own  class 
interests.il  Lethington,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
one  of  the  ablest  and  most  popular  men  in  the  king- 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Moray  to  Cecil,  Stir- 
ling, 5th  September,  1569 ;  also,  Lord  Hunsdon  to  Cecil, 
Alnwick,  8th  September,  1569;  Diurnal  of  Occurrente, 
pp.  147,  148. 

f  Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  505. 

%  Melvil's  Memoirs,  p.  218  ;  MS.  Declaration  of  Robert 
Melvil,  in  the  Hopetoun  Papers  ;  C  lderwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  505. 

§  Tvtler,  vol.  vii.  pp.  240,  244. 

|j  Jldvii's  Memoi*  i,  P-  220. 
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dom  ;  and  of  this  the  regent  was  soon  furnished  with 
a  very  mortifying  proof.  At  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning  of  the  day  appointed  for  the  trial,  multi- 
tudes of  the  secretary's  friends  assembled  in  arms ; 
Lord  Home  occupied  the  streets  of  Edinburgh  with 
a  large  body  of  cavalry ;  and,  as  the  day  advanced, 
the  concourse  of  armed  men  became  so  numerous, 
that  the  Earl  of  Morton,  who  was  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal accuser  of  the  secretarj',  though  backed  by 
three  thousand  followers,  whom  he  had  assembled 
near  Dalkeith  awaiting  the  orders  of  the  regent,* 
refused  to  venture  into  the  city.  To  crown  all, 
Kirkaldy,  the  staunch  friend  of  the  accused,  held 
the  castle,  which  completely  commanded  the 
town.  Lethington's  counsel,  Clement  Little,  an 
able  and  accomplished  lawyer,  now  appeared  at 
the  bar  of  the  tribunal,  and  submitted  that  as  his 
client  had  appeared,  and  was  ready  to  stand  his 
trial,  but  no  prosecutor  had  come  forward  to  accuse 
him,  ho  was  entitled  to  a  verdict  of  acquittal. 
The  regent,  however,  who  had  taken  the  precau- 
tion of  surrounding  himself  with  a  strong  guard, 
rose  and  declared  that  so  long  as  the  court  was 
surrounded  with  armed  men,  the  trial  should 
not  proceed.     "  "When  ye  enterprised,"  said  he, 

Lethington's  " the  revenge  of  the  king's  slaugh- 
trial  i6  tor,  I  was  in  France.    You  desired 

postponed.  me  t0  come  home  and  take  upon 
me  the  regiment.  You  caused  me  to  take  an  oath 
that  I  should  to  the  uttermost  revenge  the  murder 
of  the  king ;  and  ye,  on  the  other  part,  swore  to 
fortify  me.  Now,  there  is  a  gentleman  accused  of 
this  murder,  but  ye  have  convened  to  hinder  justice. 
Therefore,  ye  shall  understand,  I  will  continue  this 
day  of  law  to  another  time.  If  he  be  clean,  he 
shall  suffer  no  harm  ;  but  if  he  be  found  guilty,  it 
shall  not  be  in  your  hands  to  save  him."  f  Such 
was  the  regent's  speech,  as  reported  by  Calder- 
wood;  nor  does  it  differ  in  any  material  point 
from  the  report  given  by  Moray  himself  the  next 
day,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Cecil.  But,  what  is 
of  much  more  importance,  the  same  letter  proves 
ocyond  a  doubt  the  humiliating  position  of  sub- 
serviency to  England  in  which  he  had  placed 
himself  and  his  country.  It  in  fact  appears  that 
the  prosecution  of  the  Scottish  secretary  was  mainly 
undertaken  with  a  view  to  gratify  the  English 
queen,  to  whom  he  had  become  an  object  of  intense 
dislike,  on  account  of  the  prominent  part  he  had 
taken  as  a  partisan  of  Norfolk.  From  the  same 
source  we  learn  that  Moray  was  at  this  very  time 
in  daily  expectation  of  instructions  from  Elizabeth 
for  the  regulation  of  his  conduct  with  respect  to 
Lethington,  and  that  his  trial  was  postponed  to 
give  time  for  their  arrival. 

If  any  evidence  were  still  wanting  of  Moray's 
subserviency  to  the  English  queen,  enough  is  to  be 
found  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  same 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  506. 

f  Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  507 ;  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper 
Ofih  c,  Moray  to  Cecil,  Edinburgh,  22nd  November,  1569, 
endorsed  in  Cecil's  hand,  "Earl  of  Murray  to  me,  concern- 
ing the  day  of  law  for  Lydington  ;  "  Tvtler,  vol.  vii.  p.  245. 


letter.  Alluding  to  the  recent  rebellion,  he  says,  "  I 
have  offered  already  to  Mr.  Marshal,  of  Berwick 
[meaning  Sir  William  Drury],  to  take  such  part 
in  her  highness's  cause  and  quarrel  with  the  whole 
power  of  this  realm  that  will  do  for  me  as  he 
shall  advertise  me ;  *  *  *  and  since  the  matter 
not  only  touches  her  highness's  obedience,  but  that 
we  may  see  our  own  destruction  compassed,  who 
are  professors  of  the  gospel,  let  not  time  drive, 
but  with  speed  let  us  understand  her  majesty's 
mind."  * 

The  regent  was  not  tardy  in  giving  substantial 
proof  of  his  zeal  in  the  cause.  He  issued  a  procla- 
mation, charging  "  all  the  lieges  on  this  side  of  the 
Forth  "  to  meet  him  in  arms  at  Peebles  on  the  20th 
December,  in  defence  of  their  country,  and  "  for  the 
preservation  of  the  true  religion."  f  Having  been 
previously  informed  by  Sussex  that  the  rebel  earls 
had, sought  an  asylum  within  the  Scottish  territory, 
he  sent  messengers  to  the  different  seaports  of  the 
kingdom,  with  orders  to  keep  a  strict  watch  to 
prevent  their  escape ;  and,  proceeding  by  rapid 
marches  towards  Hawick,  invested  the  Tower  of 
Harlaw,  where  Northumberland  The  regent 
had  taken  refuge ;  and  partly  by  invests  the 
intimidation,  partly  through  the  Tower  of  Harlaw. 
persuasions  of  John  Carmichael,  of  that  Ilk,  who 
was  instigated  by  the  Earl  of  Morton, J  and  still 
more  by  means  of  a  large  bribe,  induced  Hector 
Armstrong  to  deliver  up  the  unfortunate  earl,  who 
J  was  immediately  carried  to  Edinburgh,  and  after- 
wards imprisoned  in  the  Castle  of  Lochleven.§ 
The  infamy  of  this  transaction  was  increased  by 
the  nature  of  the  bribe,  by  which  the  cupidity  of 
the  freebooter  was  so  far  tempted  that  he  violated 
the  laws  of  hospitality  held  sacred  by  the  Border 
thieves,  and  thus  lost  caste  even  among  these 
outlaws.  Bannatyne  informs  us  in  his  "Memo- 
rials" that  "  these  countrymen  lost  nothing  of  this 
trouble,  for  they  got  his  [the  earl's]  gold,  his 
jewels,  and  his  wife's  jewels,  esteemed  to  a  great 
sum."  i| 

But  if  these  proceedings  increased  the  unpo- 
pularity of  the  regent  among  his  own  countrymen, 
he  was  so  far  compensated  by  completely  regaining 
the  confidence  and  favour  of  the  Euglish  queen, 
who  now  spoke  warmly  in  his  commendation  to  his 
ambassador,  the  Abbot  of  Dunfermline,  and  sent  to 
assure  him  of  her  support  and  assistance,  promising 
that  all  the  force  of  England  should  be  at  his  com 
mand.^f 

Thus  encouraged,  the  regent  applied  to  Eliza- 
beth for  assistance  both  in  money  and  military 
stores ;    and,    at  the  same  time,  made   a  request 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Moray  to  Cecil,  Edin- 
burgh, 22nd  November,  1569;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  246. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  copy,  the  regent's  pro- 
clamation, Edinburgh,  18th  December,  1569 ;  Tytler,  vol. 
vii.  p.  246  ;  Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  509. 

1  Ibid. 

§  Diurnal  of  Occurrents,  p.  154 ;  Lesley's  Negotiations, 
p.  83  ;  Anderson,  vol.  iii  ;  Labanoff's  Chronological  Sum- 
mary. 

||  Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  509. 

H  Ibid.,  pp.  509,  510. 
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which  he  had  long  had  in  contemplation,  and  had 
been  waiting  a  favourable  oppor- 

requesteEHza-  tunit7  to  Prefer-  This  was> that  she 
beth  to  deliver  should  deliver  Mary  into  his  hands, 
Mar>;  "\t0  his  to  be  kept  in  safe  custody  in  Scot- 
land, where  he  promised  "that  she 
should  live  her  natural  life,  without  any  sinister 
means  taken  to  shorten  the  same,"*  while  a  main- 
tenance suitable  to  her  rank  should  be  provided  for 
her.  Nicholas  Elphinstone  was  dispatched  with  the 
document,  containing  this  application;  in  which 
Elizabeth  is  reminded  of  the  troubles  that  had 
arisen  in  England  in  consequence  of  Mary's  resi- 
dence in  that  kingdom,  and  of  the  still  greater 
danger  likely  to  arise  from  her  continued  detention 
there.  It  was  argued  that,  "  as  Mary  was  noto- 
riously the  ground  and  fountain  from  whom  all 
these  tumults,  practices,  and  daily  dangers  did  flow;" 
and  as  she  had  such  opportunities  for  continuing 
these  disturbances  so  long  as  she  remained  in  Eng- 
land, it  would  be  wise  policy  to  have  her  removed 
into  Scotland,  where  she  would  be  placed  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  focus  of  these  intrigues, 
as  well  as  from  the  princes  and  ambassadors  of 
foreign  countries,  who  abetted  her  cause.  It  was 
farther  urged  that,  in  the  present  divided  state 
of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  the  regent  felt  unable 
much  longer  to  maintain  the  common  cause,  unless 
the  person  by  whom  all  these  disorders  were  occa- 
sioned were  put  into  his  hands.  In  this  request 
the  regent  was  joined  by  Morton,  Mar,  Glencairn, 
Lords  Lindsay,  Rut-liven,  and  Semple,  with  the 
Masters  of  Marischal  and  Montrose,  f  A  letter  on 
the  same  subject  was  also  addressed  to  Cecil  by 
John  Knox,  then  far  advanced  in  life.  "  Benefits," 
he  says,  "  of  God's  hand  received  crave  that  men 
be  thankful,  and  danger  known  would  be  avoided. 
If  ye  strike  not  at  the  root,  the  branches  that 
appear  to  be  broken  will  bud  again,  and  that  more 
quickly  than  men  can  believe,  with  greater  force 
than  we  would  wish.  Turn  your  een  [eyes]  unto  your 
God  ;  forget  yourself  and  yours  when  consultation 
is  to  be  had  in  matters  of  such  weight  as  pre- 
sently be  upon  you.  Albeit  I  have  been  fremedly 
[strangely]  handled,  yet  was  I  never  enemy  to  the 
quietness  of  England.  God  grant  you  wisdom. 
In  haste,  of  [at]  Edinburgh,  the  second  of  January. 
Yours  to  command  in  God. 

'"  John  Knox,  with  his  one  foot  in  the  grave. 
"  More  days  than  one  would  not  suffice  to  ex- 
press what  I  think."  J 

A  recent  historian  has  attempted  to  draw  from 
tbis  letter  an  inference  as  illogical  as  it  is  injurious 
to  the  character  of  its  illustrious  author.  That  it 
is  "somewhat  dark"  may  be  allowed;  but  we 
leave  the  intelligent  and  unprejudiced  reader  to 
judge  whether   the  language  employed,  taken  in 

*  Copy  of  the  "Instrument,"  MS.,  State  Paper  Office, 
but  without  date:  Tvtler,  vol.  vii.  p.  247. 

t  Ibid. 

j  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  John  Knox  to  Cecil, 
Edinburgh,   2nd  January,  1569-70 ;    endorsed  by  Cecil's 

flcrk,  "Mr.  Knox  to  my  Mr. ." 

VOL.  II. 


connection  with  the  occasion  on  which  it  was  writ- 
ten, and  what  is  known  of  the  writer's  public  repu- 
tation, warrants  the  belief  that  the  great  Reformer 
meant  "  to  urge  the  absolute  necessity  of  putting 
Mary  to  death."  No  such  question  had  then  been 
agitated ;  and  as  the  letter  was  dispatched  at  the 
same  time,  and  most  probably  by  the  same  mes- 
senger, as  the  demand  for  the  extradition  of  the 
captive  queen,  it  is  certainly  more  natural  to  infer 
that  no  more  was  intended  than  "to  urge  the 
absolute  necessity"  of  complying  with  that  de- 
mand. 

As  a  farther  inducement  to  Elizabeth  to  deliver 
up  Mary,  the  regent  had  the  baseness  to  offer  to 
surrender  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  although, 
according  to  his  own  opinion,  as  expressed  in  the 
"  instrument,"  it  was  "  against  every  feeling  of 
honour  and  humanity  to  surrender  a  banished  man 
to  slaughter ; "  and  he  further  promised  that  ho 
"  would  serve  her  majesty  in  England  as  they  are 
accustomed  to  do  their  native  princes  in  Scotland, 
and  out  of  England,  upon  reasonable  wages."  * 
When  the  Bishop  of  Ross  became  aware  of  these 
proceedings,  he  presented  a  protest  to  Elizabeth 
against  a  proposal  which,  if  agreed  to,  would,  he 
considered,  prove  fatal  to  the  Scottish  queen ;  and 
he  also  solicited  the  ambassadors  of  France  and 
Spain  to  remonstrate  against  it.f  Nevertheless,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  Elizabeth's  consent  might 
have  been  obtained,  had  not  the  sudden  death  of 
the  regent,  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  put  a  stop 
to  the  negotiation. 

James  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh  was  the 
person  who  committed  this  crime.  He  had  been 
taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Langside,  and  con- 
demned to  death.  His  life,  however,  was  spared 
by  the  regent ;  and  he  subsequently,  amongst  others, 
recovered  his  liberty  through  the  arrangement 
made  between  the  regent  and  the  Duke  of  Chatel- 
herault,  on  the  13th  March,  1569.  But  the  for- 
feiture which  usually  accompanied  the  sentence  of 
death  for  political  offences  was  earned  into  execu- 
tion, and  he  was  stripped  of  all  his  hereditary 
possessions.  His  wife  was  heiress  of  a  small  estate 
named  Woodhouselee,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Esk  ;  and  thither  she  retired,  without  any  suspicion 
that  the  sentence  of  forfeiture  extended  over  that 
property.  In  this,  however,  she  was  mistaken  :  it 
had  been  bestowed  onBellenden,  the  Justice-Clerk, 
one  of  the  most  rapacious  of  the  regent's  creatures  ; 
and  the  inhuman  barbarity  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  proceeded  to  take  possession  of  it  was  a  disgrace 
even  to  that  age,  and  was  followed  by  most  disas- 
trous consequences.  In  the  middle  of  a  winter 
night,  the  unfortunate  lady  was  expelled  from  her 
home  in  a  state  of  partial  nudity,  and  left  in  that 
condition  to  wander  in  a  neighbouring  wood,  where 
before  next  morning  she  became  furiously  insane. 
From  that  day  Hamilton  vowed  revenge  against 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  a  note  of  the  principal 
matters  in  Nicholas  Elplnnstone's  Instructions,  19th  Jan- 
uary, 1569-70. 

f  Lesley's  Negotiations,  p.  54;  Anderson,  vol.  iii. ;  also 
Depechesde  La  Motte  Fenelon,  vol.  ii.  pp.  3S9,  390. 
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the  regent,  whom  he  considered  as  the  principal 
cause  of  this  domestic  calamity.  His  kinsmen,  the 
Hamiltons,  who  had  long  detested  the  regent,  ap- 
plauded his  resolution,  and  encouraged  him  in  the 
enterprise.  He  lay  in  wait  for  the  regent  on  his 
return  from  Dunbarton — first  in  Glasgow,  and 
afterwards  in  Stirling  ;  *  hut  not  finding  an  oppor- 
tunity of  effecting  his  purpose,  he  proceeded  to 
Linlithgow,  through  which  the  regent  was  to  pass 
on  his  way  from  Stirling  to  Edinburgh.  In  the 
High  Street  of  Linlithgow  there  was  a  house  be- 
longing to  Hamilton's  uncle,  the  Archbishop  of 
St.  Andrew's,  and  near  to  that  in  which  the  regent 
was  wont  to  lodge  ;  and,  having  got  possession  of 
this  tenement,  he  deliberately  proceeded  to  make 
preparation  for  the  execution  of  his  fatal  design. 
He  strongly  barricaded  the  door,  spread  a  feather 
bed  on  the  floor,  that  the  noise  of  his  footsteps 
might  not  be  heard,  hung  up  a  black  cloth  on  the 
wall  opposite  the  window  looking  into  the  street, 
that  his  shadow  might  not  be  observed,  and  pro- 
vided a  swift  horse  ready  saddled  in  a  stable  be- 
hind. Observing  that  the  small  gate  in  the  wall 
of  the  enclosure  behind  was  too  low  to  permit  the 
egress  of  a  man  on  horseback,  he  removed  the  lintel 
stone,  and  returning  to  the  house,  took  his  station 
in  an  apartment  or  wooden  gallery,  having  a  trel- 
lised  window,  commanding  a  full  view  of  the  street. 
Underneath  this  window,  through  which  he  pur- 
posed to  take  his  aim,  he  cut  a  hole  just  sufficient 
to  admit  the  barrel  of  his  caliver ;  and,  having 
finished  his  preparations,  he  charged  his  piece  with 
four  bullets,  and  coolly  awaited  the  approach  of 
his  victim.f 

The  regent  was  not  altogether  without  warning 
of  his  danger.  Obscure  intimations  of  it  had 
several  times  been  made  to  him  ;  and  even  on  the 
very  morning  of  the  fatal  day,  John  Hume,  one  of 
his  followers,  earnestly  besought  him  not  to  pass 
through  the  principal  street,  but  to  go  round  by 
the  back  of  the  town,  and  offered  to  point  out  to 
him  the  very  house  where  the  assassin  lay  in  wait 
for  him.J  This  advice  he  had  resolved  to  follow, 
but  found  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  do  so,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  concourse  of  people  who  had 
assembled  to  witness  the  procession.  He  accord- 
ingly rode  slowly  forward  through  the  town,  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  the  populace,  intending  to 
quicken  his  pace  as  he  passed  the  suspected  house. 
This  intention,  however,  was  also  frustrated  by  the 
pressure  of  the  crowd,  which  became  every  mo- 
Assassination  nient  niore  dense,  so  that  the  as- 
of  the  Begent  sassin  had  time  to  take  a  sure  and 
Moray.  deliberate  aim.     Accordingly,   no 

sooner  had  the  regent  arrived  in  front  of  the  Arch- 
bishop's house  than  Hamilton,  levelling  his  piece 
with  deadly  precision,  shot  him  through  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  ball  passing  quite 
through   the  body,   killed    the  horse    of  Arthur 


*  Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  510. 
+■  Historic  of  King  James  the  Sext,  p.  46. 
}  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  BC,  Hunsdon  to  Cecil, 
Berwick,  26th  January,  1569-70;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  252. 


Douglas,  who  rode  on  his  other  side.*  For  a  few 
moments  all  stood  as  if  paralyzed  with  surprise  and 
horror ;  but,  at  length,  a  simultaneous  rush  was 
made  to  the  door  of  the  house  whence  the  shot 
proceeded.  It  was  found  to  be  strongly  barricaded ; 
and,  long  before  entrance  could  be  obtained,  Ha- 
milton, who  had  not  lost  a  moment  in  mounting 
his  steed,  was  already  several  miles  from  the  town. 
He  fled  straight  to  Hamilton  Castle,  where  he 
was  received  in  triumph  by  Lord  Arbroath,  of 
whom  he  was  a  retainer,  the  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrew's,  and  a  whole  host  of  the  faction  of  the 
Hamiltons,  who  welcomed  him  as  the  champion  of 
their  party,  and  the  deliverer  of  their  country  from 
the  oppression  of  an  odious  tyrant,  f 

In  the  meantime  the  regent,  though  in  a  state 
of  great  exhaustion  from  the  loss  of  blood,  had  still 
sufficient  strength  left  to  walk  to  the  palace.  His 
medical  attendants,  at  first,  entertained  hopes  of 
his  recovery,  but  symptoms  of  a  fatal  termination 
speedily  appeared ;  and  being  informed  of  his  ap- 
proaching end,  he  received  the  intelligence  with  the 
greatest  calmness.}:  Amid  the  tears  and  lamenta- 
tions of  his  attendants,  great  regret  was  expressed 
that  he  had  spared  the  life  of  Hamilton,  and  thus 
contributed  to  bring  about  his  own  ruin.  In  this 
regret*  however,  he  refused  to  share,  mildly  re- 
marking that  he  "  in  nowise  repented  of  his  cle- 
mency ;"§  and  having  affectionately  recommended 
the  young  king  to  the  care  of  the  nobility  then 
present,  he  expired  tranquilly  about  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  evening.||  Thus  died  by  the  hand  of  an 
assassin  the  Earl  of  Moray,  Regent  of  Scotland,  in 
the  fortieth  year  of  his  age,  ^[  and  the  third  of  his 
government. 

From  the  different  and  even  diametrically  oppo- 
site opinions  entertained  regarding  Character  of 
this  remarkable  man,  it  is  impos-  the  regent, 
sible  for  the  Scottish  historian  to  portray  his 
eharacter  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  all  parties. 
That  he  was  a  powerful  instrument  in  the  hand 
of  Providence  for  upholding  and  promoting  the 
cause  of  the  Reformation,  furnishes  no  reason 
why  the  Protestant  writer  should  seek  to  conceal 
or  palliate  his  faults  and  imperfections,  and  hold 
him  up  to  posterity  as  a  model  of  consistent  and 
exemplary  piety.  It  is  indeed  much  to  be  regretted 
that  the  man  who,  for  a  considerable  period,  was 
regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  Reformation  in  Scot- 
land should,  by  any  part  of  his  public  conduct, 
have  furnished  its  adversaries  with  weapons  which 
they  have  endeavoured  to  turn  against  Protes- 
tantism itself.  But  that  cause  neither  stands 
nor  falls  with  the  character  of  any  one  individual 
among  its  supporters.    The  claims  of  truth  are  para- 

*  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  B  C,  Hunsdon  to  Cecil,  Ber- 
wick, 24th  January,  1569-70  ;  also  ibid.,  same  to  same,  26th 
January,  1569-70 ;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  252. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B  C,  copy  endorsed 
by  Hunsdon  himself,  Hunsdon  to  Elizabeth,  Berwick,  30th 
January,  1567-70 ;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  253. 

t  Spottiswood,  p.  233. 

$  Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  511.  J]  Ibid. 

If  He  was  born  in  1530,  and  died  in  1569-70,  Tytler,  vol. 
vii.  p.  254. 
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mount,  and  while  Protestantism  will  gain  nothing 
by  an  attempt  to  set  these  aside,  it  has,  on  the 
other  hand,  nothing  to  fear  from  allowing  them  to 
their  fullest  extent.  It  is  conceded,  on  all  hands, 
that  the  regent  was  possessed  of  many  nohle  and 
commanding  qualities,  which  eminently  fitted  him 
for  the  high  station  that  he  occupied,  and  were  in 
numerous  instances  successfully  employed  in  pro- 
moting the  public  good.  He  was  wise  and  politic 
in  counsel — prompt  and  vigorous  in  action.  He 
evinced  no  inconsiderable  military  skill ;  and  his 
seif-possession  and  personal  intrepidity  in  diffi- 
cult, trying,  and  perilous  circumstances,  are  un- 
questionable. In  an  age  comparatively  rude, 
turbulent,  and  unsettled,  he  introduced  order 
and  regularity  into  the  management  of  public 
affairs  ;  he  was  a  patron  of  learning  and  an  enemy 
to  licentiousness;  while  his  strict  and  impartial 
administration  of  justice  among  the  common  people 
rendered  his  government  extremely  popular,  and 
contributed,  among  other  causes,  to  secure  to  him 
the  flattering  title,  by  which  he  was  familiarly 
known,  of  "  the  Good  Regent."  He  has  the  repu- 
tation of  having  been  generally  mox-al  in  his  private 
life.  His  zeal  for  the  reformed  religion  was  ardent 
and  conspicuous  ;  and  it  has  been  recorded  of  him 
that  "  he  ordered  himself  and  his  family  in  such 
sort,  that  it  did  more  resemble  a  church  than  a 
court."  *  In  speaking  of  the  personal  religion  of 
this  eminent  person,  we  must  take  into  account  his 
whole  public  conduct  as  recorded  in  history,  and 
judge  upon  the  old  but  sure  principle — "by  their 
fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  Making  every  reason- 
able allowance  for  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  it  cannot 
and  it  needs  not  be  disguised  that  there  was  much 
in  the  public  policy  of  the  regent  which  no  inge- 
nuity, combined  with  the  utmost  amount  of  Chris- 
tian charity,  can  possibly  reconcile  with  any 
religious  principle.  Moray's  leading  motive  seems 
to  have  been  the  gratification  of  personal  ambition. 
For  tii is  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice — and  actually  did 
sacrifice— conscience,  honour,  the  ties  of  natural 
affection,  and  the  independence  of  his  country ; 
and  for  this,  we  fear  it  must  be  added,  he  was 
equally  ready  to  assume  the  outward  semblance  of 
zeal  for  the  reformed  religion,  as  a  means  of  in- 
creasing his  popularity  with  a  powerful  party  in 
the  state,  and  securing  the  support  of  the  English 
queen.     That  he  was  consenting  to  the  murder  of 

*  Spottiswood,  p.  283. 


Riccio,  with  a  view  to  his  own  return  to  power,  is 
generally  admitted ;  while  he  tacitly,  at  least,  ap- 
proved of  the  murder  of  Uarnley  by  his  close  union 
with  the  perpetrators  of  that  crime,  and  his  endea- 
vours through  their  means  to  criminate  his  sove- 
reign.* His  treatment  of  his  sister,  to  whom  he 
owed  his  authority,  whom  he  had  deprived  of  her 
crown  and  her  liberty,  and  scrupled  not  to  employ 
means  to  deprive  of  honour,  if  not  of  life  itself, 
must  be  condemned  as  at  once  ungrateful  and  un- 
natural, and  an  utter  violation  of  public  decency. 
His  betrayal  of  Norfolk,  and  his  offer  to  deliver 
up  Northumberland,  were  inconsistent  with  every 
principle  of  honour  and  humanity ;  while  his  mean 
servility  to  Elizabeth,  and  the  sacrifice  which  he 
had  nearly  effected,  even  of  the  independence  of 
the  kingdom,  must  for  ever  deprive  him  of  all 
claim  either  to  lofty-mindedness  or  patriotism. 

In  personal  appearance  the  regent  was  manly 
and  prepossessing.  His  natural  manner,  as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  earlier  years  of  his  life,  was  modest, 
affable,  and  courteous  ;  but  after  his  accession  to 
power  he  became  reserved,  haughty,  and  impe- 
rious. This  change  alienated  from  him  many  of 
his  former  friends,  who,  if  not  actually  hostile, 
kept  aloof  and  looked  for  his  downfall. 

His  remains  were  carried  from  Linlithgow  to 
Stirling,  thence  conveyed  by  sea  Funeral  of  the 
to  Leith,  and  afterwards  taken  to  regent, 
the  palace  at  Edinburgh.  His  funeral,  which  took 
place  on  the  14th  of  February,  was  attended  by 
the  magistrates  and  great  numbers  of  the  citizens 
of  Edinburgh,  by  whom  he  had  been  beloved  and 
respected.  Many  gentlemen  from  the  country  also 
joined  in  the  mournful  procession.  His  body  was 
carried  to  the  High  Church,  within  which  it  was 
interred.  It  was  borne  by  the  Earls  of  Mar,  Mor- 
ton, Glencairn,  and  Cassillis,  and  the  Lords  Glam- 
mis,  Lindsay,  Ochiltree,  and  Ruthven;  and  was 
preceded  by  the  Lairds  of  Grange  and  Colvil  of 
Cleish,  the  former  bearing  his  banner,  and  the  latter 
his  coat-armour.  .  The  procession  was  closed  by 
the  servants  of  his  household,  who  appeared  over- 
whelmed with  grief.  On  entering  the  church, 
the  bier  was  placed  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  which 
was  occupied  by  John  Knox,  who  preached  the 
funeral  sermon,  taking  as  his  text,  "  Blessed  are  the 
dead  that  die  in  the  Lord."  f 

*  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  254;  Mignet,  vol.  ii.  p.  115. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Randolph  to  Cecil, 
Edinburgh,  22nd  February,  1569-70 ;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p. 
255 ;  Diurnal  of  Occurrents,  p.  158. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

REGENCIES   OF   LENNOX  AND   MAR. 
A.D.  1570—1572. 

The  death  of  Moray  was  followed  by  an  alarm- 
ing crisis  in  both  kingdoms.     No  sooner  had  the 
faction  of  the  Hamiltons  received  intelligence  of 
that  event  than   they  assembled  in  arms,  openly 
testifying  their  joy  at  the  downfall  of  the  tyrant 
by  whom  their  country  had  been  oppressed,  and 
declaring  their  resolution  to  march  to  Edinburgh 
to  liberate  their  chief,  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault, 
and  to  take  vigorous  measures  to  strengthen  and 
extend   their    party.  *      These    resolutions    were 
speedily  carried  into  effect.      The  queen's  party, 
The  queen's      now  elated  with  fresh  hope,  and 
authority  pro-    embracing  a  majority  of  the  nobi- 
claimed  at       ^        0  n     Decame    predominant. 
Edinburgh.  •"  . *\ 

The  duke  and  They  seized  on  Edinburgh,  and 
Lord  Hemes  publicly  acknowledged  and  pro- 
liberated,  claimed  the  authority  of  the  queen. 
The  castles  of  Edinburgh  and  Dunbarton  were  ere 
long  in  their  hands,  and  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault 
and  Lord  Henries  were  released  from  their  capti- 
vity. Lethington,  also,  after  a  short  examination 
Lethington  is  by  a  council  of  the  lords,  was  ac- 
acquitted.  quitted  and  set  at  liberty,  and, 
along  with  Grange,  speedily  joined  the  ranks  of 
their  friends.  Meanwhile  succours  from  France 
had  arrived  in  the  Clyde ;  and  the  Lairds  of  Buc- 
cleuch  and  Ferny  hirst,  the  chiefs  of  the  powerful 
Border  clans  of  the  Scotts  and  Kers,  summoning 
their  retainers,  made  a  predatory  inroad  into  Eng- 
land, in  company  with  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland, 
and  committed  great  ravages,  f  This  expedition 
appears  to  have  been  undertaken  less  for  the  sake 
of  plunder  than  for  the  gratification  of  revenge, 
and  a  desire  to  kindle  war  between  the  two 
countries.  J 

The  demise  of  the  regent,  which  had  so  suddenly 
Elizabeth's      revived  the  hopes  and  the  activity 
consternation     of    the    queen's    party    in    both 
and  grief  at  the    countries,    and   had   occasioned  a 
regen        >a    .    frenZj  Qf  flight  among  her  ad- 
herents abroad,  struck  Elizabeth  with  consterna- 
tion.    On  receiving  the  intelligence,  she  shut  her- 
self in  her  apartment  and  gave  way  to  a  flood  of 
tears,  exclaiming  that  she  had  lost  the  best  and 
most  useful  friend  she  had  in  the  world.  §     What 
she  chiefly  dreadde  was  the  reconciliation  of  the 
two  factions  into  which  Scotland  was  divided,  the 
consequent  restoration  of  the  queen,  and  the  annihi- 
lation of  her  darling  project  of  establishing  a  para- 
mount and  permanent  control  over  the  affairs  of 
that  country.     The  state  of  matters  there,  already 
described,  served  to  confirm  and  aggravate  these 
apprehensions.      The  English  party  in  Scotland, 

*  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Information  anent  the  punish- 
ment of  the  regent's  murder;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  257. 
t  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  257. 
X  Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  513. 
§  La  Motte  Fenelon's  Correspondence,  vol.  iii.  p.  54. 


which  it  had  cost  so  much  intrigue  to  organise,  was 
in  imminent  danger  of  being  subverted;  and  so 
urgent  did  this  danger  appear  to  Lord  Hunsdon, 
that  the  very  day  after  the  death  of  the  regent  he 
wrote  to  Cecil,  earnestly  requesting  the  immediate 
attention  of  Elizabeth  to  the  affairs  of  Scotland, 
assuring  him  that  important  matters  would  cer- 
tainly result  from  the  event  that  had  just  taken 
place ;  and,  in  particular,  that  it  would  be  necessary 
carefully  to  watch  the  movements  of  "  the  great 
faction  which  remained,  who  were  all  French."  * 

Nor  were  these  the  only  difficulties  with  whicli 
Elizabeth  had  to  contend.  The  Catholic  party  in 
England  were  numerous,  powerful,  discontented, 
and  intriguing ;  and,  encouraged  by  the  new  phase 
of  the  Scottish  affairs,  were  ready  once  more  to 
rise  in  rebellion.  An  occasion  was  Kebellion  of 
not  long  in  presenting  itself.  Leo-  Leonard  Da- 
nard  Dacres,  a  Catholic  gentleman,  cres* 

second  son  of  Lord  Dacres  of  Gillisland,  had  secretly 
participated  in  the  rebellion  raised  by  the  Earls  of 
Northumberland  and  Westmoreland,  but  had  been 
prevailed  on  by  his  friends  to  abstain  from  openly 
committing  himself  as  a  party  to  that  rash  enter- 
prize.  Still,  however,  restless  and  discontented, 
his  hatred  against  the  government  was  suddenly 
fanned  into  a  flame  by  the  loss  of  the  family  estates, 
of  which  he  believed  himself  heir,  but  which  had 
been  legally  adjudged  to  belong  to  the  daughters 
of  his  elder  brother.  Resenting  this  as  a  preme- 
ditated affront  and  injury,  he  instantly  raised  the 
standard  of  rebellion,  collected  three  thousand  men, 
and  seized  the  castles  of  Naworth  and  Greystock, 
with  other  strongholds.  Though  this  insurrection 
was  speedily  crushed,  yet,  occurring  at  such  a 
conjuncture,  it  added  greatly  to  the  distress  and 
perplexity  of  the  English  queen.  Lord  Hunsdon 
immediately  marched  from  Berwick  with  all  the 
forces  at  his  disposal,  and  having  joined  Sir  John 
Forster,  warder  of  the  Middle  Marches,  who  had 
raised  a  body  of  the  Border  militia,  they  attacked 
the  rebels  on  the  banks  of  the  little  river  Gelt,  in 
Cumberland,  and,  after  a  sanguinary  struggle,  com- 
pletely defeated  them ;  and  Dacres,  escaping  from 
the  battle-field,  fled  into  Scotland,  t  But  not- 
withstanding this  momentary  success,  the  storm 
seemed  still  to  be  gathering  and  thickening  all 
around  the  political  horizon. 

The  news  of  the  regent's  death  had  been  received 
in  France  with  triumphant  exultation,  and  the 
Catholics,  having  obtained  repeated  victories  over 
the  Huguenots,  who  had  been  defeated  at  Moncon- 
tour  and  Jarnac,  had  lost  St.  Jean  d'Angely,  and 
failed  in  their  attempt  on  Poitiers,  were  now 
making  active  preparations  to  assist  their  parti- 
sans in  Scotland.^ 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B  C,  Hunsdon  to 
Cecil.  24th  Januarv,  1569-70 ;  Tvtler,  vol.  vii.  p.  256. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B  G,  Hunsdon  to  the 
Queen,  20th  and  27th  of  February,  1569-70 ;  Tytler,  vol. 
vii.  p.  263  ;  Lingard's  History  of  England,  vol.  viii.  p.  53. 

X  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  French  Correspondence, 
Norris  to  Cecil,  17th  February,  1569-70,  Angiers ;  ibid., 
Noma  to  Cecil,  25th  Februarv,  1569-70. 
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In  Spain  the  intelligence  had  given  equal  satis- 
faction. Douglas,  a  messenger  employed  by  the 
Bishop  of  Ross,  was  dispatched  to  Scotland  with 
letters  to  the  friends  of  the  Scottish  queen  sewed 
under  the  buttons  of  his  coat.  He  had  already 
twice  supplied  them  with  money,  and  he  now 
urgently  exhorted  them  to  persevere  until  the 
arrival  of  aid  from  Philip.*  In  addition  to  this, 
Elizabeth  was,  not  without  reason,  alarmed  by  the 
apprehension  that  the  Duke  of  Alva,  who  was 
actively  engaged  in  fortifying  his  position  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  constructing  citadels  to  prevent 
any  further  revolt  in  that  country,  would  soon 
find  himself  at  leisure  to  make  a  descent  upon 
England. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Pope  issued  a  bull  of 

The  Pope  ex-     excommunication  against  the  Eng- 

communicates    lish  queen,  by  which  she  was  de- 

EdSr2'herd    c^ed  guilty  ofheresy,  and  deprived 

subjects  absolved  of  her  right  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 

from  their       land,  and  her  subjects  were  held 

allegiance.        aDsolved  from  their  oaths  of  alle. 

giance.  Several  copies  of  this  bull  were  transmitted 
to  the  Duke  of  Alva,  who  immediately  forwarded 
some  of  them  to  Don  Gueraldo  d'Espes,  the  Spanish 
ambassador  in  London ;  and  one  copy  was  soon 
afterwards  found  posted  on  the  door  of  the  Bishop 
of  London's  residence. f 

It  now  became  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to 
save  both  kingdoms  from  anarchy  and  ruin,  if  not 
from  the  calamity  of  foreign  invasion,  that  some 
decided  measures  should  be  taken ;  and  never  did 
Elizabeth  stand  so  much  in  need  of  wise  and  ener- 
getic counsellors  to  avert  the  perils  to  which  she 
had  exposed  herself  and  the  kingdom  by  her  own 
detestable  policy.  The  sagacity  of  Cecil  traced  all 
these  evils  to  their  source — Elizabeth's  unjust  and 
ungenerous  treatment  of  the  Scottish  queen,  and 
her  ambitious  desire  of  rendering  herself  in  effect 
mistress  of  the  sister  kingdom.  The  sinister  remedy 
Cecil's  sinister  which  he  proposed  showed  that  he 
policy  in  rela-  and  his  mistress  were  worthy  of 
tion  to  Scotland.  each  other>  Scotland,  said  he,  in 
a  memorial  which  he  drew  up  on  the  state  of  the 
kingdom,  was  the  rallying  point  for  all  Elizabeth's 
enemies,  foreign  and  domestic.  In  the  union  of  its 
factions  lay  the  strength  of  that  country;  and  this 
union,  which,  before  the  death  of  the  regent,  Le- 
thington  and  Grange  had  laboured  to  secure,  and 
nearly  succeeded  in  effecting,  would  by  that  event 
be  more  easily  and  speedily  accomplished.  To 
prevent  this  must  be  the  policy  of  the  English 
queen :  she  must  keep  up  an  English  party,  and 
foment  civil  discord.  To  this  end,  he  added,  that 
two  things  were  necessary,  and  must  receive  imme- 
diate attention.  First,  an  ambassador  must  be  sent 
to  Scotland,  ostensibly  to  assist  in  the  pacification 
of  the  kingdom,  but  in  reality  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
dissension,  and  promote  disunion  and  confusion ; 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Hunsdon  to  Cecil, 
26th  January,  1569-70. 

f  LabanolFs  Chronological  Summary  ;  Lingard,  vol.  viii. 
p.  56;  Camden,  pp.  211,  213. 


and,  secondly,  a  regent  must  be  appointed,  suffi- 
ciently subservient  to  submit  implicitly  to  the  dic- 
tation of  the  English  queen.  Unfortunately,  princes 
at  no  time  experience  any  difficulty  in  finding  tools 
ready  to  execute  their  worst  purposes ;  and  two 
men  eminently  fitted  to  carry  out  Cecil's  dis- 
honourable policy  were  promptly  fixed  on.  Not 
more  than  three  days  after  the  death  of  the 
regent,*  Randolph,  one  of  the  Randolph  sent 
most  experienced  and  unscrupu-  as  ambassador 
lous  masters  in  the  art  of  poli-  to  Scotland- 
tical  intrigue,  was  dispatched  as  ambassador  to 
Scotland,  with  secret  instructions  such  as  no  ho- 
nourable or  candid  mind  could  consent  to  obey. 
Melvil  informs  us  that  "he  was  deliberately  directed 
secretly  to  kindle  a  fire  of  discord  between  the  two 
factions  in  Scotland,  which  could  not  be  easily 
quenched."  f  The  appointment  of  a  regent  was  a 
work  of  greater  time,  but  no  difficulty  was  expe- 
rienced in  the  selection.  The  person  chosen  by 
Elizabeth  was  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  the  grandfather 
of  the  young  king,  who,  being  a  man  of  no  ability, 
would  readily  submit  to  be  directed ;  and,  being  in 
fact  a  pensioner  on  the  bounty  of  Elizabeth,  would 
not  dare  to  disobey  her  mandates.  Another  cir- 
cumstance tended  powerfully  to  recommend  this 
choice.  The  houses  of  Hamilton  and  Lennox  had 
long  been  opposed  to  each  other  ;  and  the  ancient 
enmity  subsisting  between  them  would  probably  be 
increased  tenfold  by  the  elevation  of  Lennox  to 
the  regency ;  so  that  the  chances  of  reconciliation 
between  the  hostile  factions  would  thus  be  greatly 
diminished.  J 

Randolph  arrived  in  the  Scottish  capital  on  the 
9th  February,  §  and  found  the  affairs  of  Scotland 
in  a  state  of  confusion  and  distraction,  which  no 
doubt,  to  his  mind,  must  have  been  highly  grati- 
fying. At  a  meeting  of  the  Privy  Council,  he  laid 
before  them  his  instructions,  and  assured  them  of 
the  friendship  and  support  of  his  royal  mistress,  so 
long  as  they  acted  on  the  principles  by  which  the 
government  of  the  late  regent  had  been  guided.  He 
promised  that,  on  her  part,  the  confinement  of  Mary 
should  be  maintained  with  increasing  rigour,  and 
that  she  would  support  them  both  with  men  and 
money;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  stipulated  that 
they  should  prevent  the  young  king  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  opposite  faction  and  being  carried 
into  France ;  that  they  should  maintain  the  Protest- 
ant religion,  and  preserve  peace ;  and,  finally,  that 
they  should  deliver  up  the  fugitive  Earls  of 
Northumberland  and  "Westmoreland.  || 

A  convention  of  the  whole  nobility  of  the  king- 
dom was  summoned  to  be  held  on  the  4th  of  March, 
to  take  these  matters  into  consideration,  and  to 

*  MS.  Letter,  draft,  State  Paper  Office,  entirely  in  Cecil's 
hand  ;  Minute  of  the  Queen's  Majesty's  Letter,  29th  Jan- 
uary, 1569-70.  ,  ,     .. 

t  Melvil' s  Memoirs,  pp.  227,  230,  231 ;  Tytler,  vol.  vn. 
p.  259. 

t  Melvil's  Memoirs,  p.  227. 


t  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  259. 
.1 


MS.  Letter,  draft,  State  Paper  Office,  in  Cecil's  hand ; 
Minute  of  the  Queen's  Majesty's  Instructions,  given  to  Mr. 
Randolph,  29th  January,  1569-70  ;  Tytler,  vol.  vu.  p.  262. 
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proceed  to  the  still  more  important  business  of 
.  .        appointing  a  regent ;  *  and  letters 

of  the  nobility    were    dispatched   to   Lennox,   re- 
is  summoned     quiring  his  immediate  presence  in 
for  the  election   Scotland.     Meanwhile   the  king- 
of  a  regent,  &c.     .  ,  .  ° 

dom   was    agitated  to  its  centre 

by  two  hostile  parties,  whose  rival  pretensions 
burst  asunder  the  bonds  of  civil  society,  and 
ranged  chosen  friends,  and  even  near  relatives, 
under  opposite  banners.  One  of  these  still  main- 
tained allegiance  to  their  captive  queen  ;  the  other 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  young  prince, 
her  son.  Both  were  sincerely  desirous  for  the  re- 
storation of  public  tranquillity;  but  the  ambition 
of  their  respective  leaders,  and  the  incessant  in- 
trigues of  the  English  party,  maintained  in  fatal 
vitality  the  flames  of  civil  discord. 

Of  these  factions,  by  far  the  stronger  was  that  of 
the  queen,  which  included  in  its  ranks  not  only  a 
numerical  majority,  but  the  most  powerful  and 
ancient  of  the  nobility.  The  Duke  of  Ckatel- 
herault,  with  all  the  numerous  branches  of  that 
influential  family  of  which  he  was  the  chief;  the 
Earls  of  Argyle,  Huntley,  Atholl,  Errol,  Crawford, 
Marischal,  Caithness,  Cassillis,  Eglinton,  and  Suther- 
land ;  the  Lords  Hemes,  Home,  Seaton,  Ogilvy, 
Ross,  Borthwick,  Oliphant,  Yester,  Fleming,  Boyd, 
Somerville,  Innermeith,  Forbes,  and  Gray  ;  toge- 
ther with  Kirkaldy  of  Grange  and  Maitland  of 
Lethington — the  former  esteemed  the  ablest  sol- 
dier, and  the  latter  the  greatest  statesman,  of  which 
the  country  could  boast — were  all  enthusiastically 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  captive  queen,  and 
ready  to  take  up  arms  in  her  support,  f  This  party, 
powerful  from  their  rank  and  influence,  were  more- 
over already  in  possession  of  the  two  most  important 
strongholds  in  the  kingdom — the  castles  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Dunbarton  —  the  former  commanding 
the  capital,  the  latter  protecting  the  port  by  which 
succours  from  abroad  could  be  most  easily  intro- 
duced into  the  kingdom.  The  English  party,  on 
the  other  hand,  though  they  had  numerous  ad- 
herents in  the  towns,  and  were  supported  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  Presbyterians,  included  com- 
paratively few  of  the  nobility ;  and  these,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Earl  of  Morton,  were  far  less 
powerful  than  most  of  their  opponents.  With  this 
nobleman  were  associated  the  Earls  of  Mar,  Glen- 
cairn,  and  Buchan ;  with  the  Lords  Glammis, 
Ruthven,  Lindsay,  Cathcart,  Methven,  Ochiltree, 
and  Saltoun.  %  It  is  easy  to  see  that  but  for  the 
interference  of  the  English  queen,  the  adherents 
of  Mary  must  speedily  have  overcome  those  of  the 
king,  who  had  already  been  driven  out  of  the 
capital. 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  endorsed  by  Randolph  ; 
Letters  sent  by  the  Lords  for  tbe  Assembly,  17th  February, 
1569-70 ;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  262. 

t  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Petition  to  Elizabeth,  16th 
April,  1570,  endorsed  by  Cecil;  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  and 
his  associates,  to  the  Queen's  Majesty:  Tytler,  vol.  vii. 
p.  261. 

X  MS.  Copy  of  the  time,  State  Taper  Office,  Instructions 
given  by  the  Lords  of  Scotland  to  the  Commendator  of 
Dunfermline,  1st  May,  1570;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  265. 


The  restoration  of  Mary  began  now  to  be  re- 
garded by  Elizabeth  with  most  lively  apprehension. 
To  prevent  this  consummation,  the  secret  machina- 
tions of  Randolph,  however  successfully  carried  on, 
seemed  too  mild  and  too  slow  in  their  effect ;  and 
more  violent  measures  were  determined  on.  The 
predatory  incursions  made  by  the  Scotts  and  Kers 
on  the  English  Border,  and  the  circumstances  of 
unusual  cruelty  by  which  their  last  invasion  had 
been  attended ;  the  asylum  granted  within  the 
Scottish  territory  to  the  English  rebels,  and  the 
constant  alarm  in  which  the  kingdom  was  kept  by 
the  intrigues  of  Mary's  partisans,  were  now  seized 
on  by  Elizabeth  as  a  pretext  for  an  _,  .  .  . 
armed  intervention  in  the  affairs  Sussex  and  Lord 
of  Scotland.  Accordingly,  early  Scrope  invade 
in  the  spring  of  1570,  she  gave  Scotland, 
orders  to  the  Earl  of  Sussex  and  Lord  Scrope  to 
invade  Scotland  on  the  east  and  west,  professedly 
for  the  purpose  of  seizing  the  fugitive  rebels,  but 
in  reality  to  intimidate  and  crush  the  queen's  party, 
and  to  incite  the  factions  to  civil  war.* 

The  lords  of  the  queen's  party,  alarmed  by  the 
threatened  invasion,  employed  their  utmost  efforts 
to  avert  it.f  Three  several  envoys  were  dispatched 
to  Sussex  to  dissuade  him  from  advancing ;  Le- 
thington warned  Leicester  that  such  a  hostile  de- 
monstration would  have  the  effect  of  uniting  all 
parties  in  Scotland  as  against  a  common  enemy; 
and  the  Bishop  of  Ross  and  the  French  ambassador 
strongly  remonstrated  against  it  with  Elizabeth. 
All,  however,  was  in  vain.  The  vindictive  spirit 
of  the  English  queen,  already  roused  into  action, 
was  still  further  excited  by  Randolph,  who  alarmed 
her  by  information  of  a  pretended  conspiracy 
against  her  life,  of  which  he  artfully  insinuated 
that  Mary  was  the  prime  mover  ;  J  while  Morton 
fabricated  accounts  of  hostile  preparations  on  the 
part  of  both  Lethington  and  his  opponents,  repre- 
senting the  party  of  the  former  as  being  weakened 
by  the  desertion  of  Grange. 

The  work  of  devastation  now  commenced ;  and 
seldom  has  a  hostile  invasion  been  conducted  with 
such  merciless  severity.  Sussex,  penetrating  into 
Teviotdale  and  the  Merse,  the  country  of  Buccleuch 
and  Fernyhirst,  laid  in  ruins  fifty  castles,  plun- 
dered and  destroyed  three  hundred  villages,  burnt 
a  large  number  of  granges,§  and  subsequently  be- 
sieged and  took  possession  of  Home  Castle,  one  of 
the  strongest  fortresses  in  the  district.  Mean- 
while Lord  Scrope,  entering  the  western  Border, 
ravaged  the  country  with  fire  and  sword,  remorse- 
lessly destroying  villages  and  farm-houses,  and 
burning  or  carrying   off  the   whole   agricultural 

*  MS.  Letter,  draft  by  Cecil,  State  Taper  Office,  the  Queen 
to  Mr.  Randolph,  18th  March,  1569-70;  Tytler,  vol.  vii. 
p.  268;  Melvil's  Memoirs,  p.  227. 

f  Copy  of  the  time,  endorsed  by  Cecil,  State  Taper  Office, 
Instructions  for  the  Laird  of  Trabroun,  15th  April,  1570 ; 
also,  MS.  Letter,  State  Taper  Office,  18th  April,  1570,  John 
Gordon  to  the  Queen's  Majesty. 

+  MS.  Letter,  State  Taper  Office,  14th  April,  1570,  Ran- 
dolph to  Cecil ;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  269. 

§  Spottiswood,  p.  178 ;  Murdin,  p.  769 ;  Lesley's  Nego- 
tiations, Anderson,  vol.  hi.  p.  90.' 
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produce  of  the  country.*  Elizabeth  immediately 
followed  up  these  savage  proceedings  by  dispatch- 
ing the  Earl  of  Lennox  to  Scotland,  accompanied 
by  Sir  William  Drury,  escorted  by  the  old  bands 
of  Berwick.t  consisting  of  twelve  hundred  foot  and 
four  hundred  horse.  Lennox  was  instructed  to 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  party  of  the  young 
king,  his  grandson,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Mor- 
ton, to  advance  to  Edinburgh,  and  inflict  summary 
vengeance  on  the  Hamiltons,  in  retaliation  for  the 
murder  of  the  regent. 

Lennox,  to  whom  such  a  commission  was  pecu- 

Lennox  gains     liarly  grateful,  proceeded  to  exe- 

possession  of  the  cute  it  with  the  most  unsparing 

cc^:'dXa8„d  ff™«y.  *»d  »«*»  rivallinf 

Linlithgowshire,  those  perpetrated  by  bussex  and 
and  burns  Ha-  Scrope  in  the  southern  districts, 
milton  Palace.    we  nQW  committed  in  the  very 

centre  of  the  kingdom.  Aided  by  Morton,  he  re- 
gained possession  of  the  capital,  and  marched  to 
the  relief  of  Glasgow,  which  was  then  besieged  by 
the  Hamiltons.  These  Lennox  and  his  coadjutor 
speedily  dispersed ;  and  then  commenced  a  cruel 
devastation  of  Clydesdale  and  Linlithgowshire — 
razing  the  castles  of  the  queen's  adherents,  destroy- 
ing the  villages,  and  laying  waste  the  whole  dis- 
trict. On  this  melancholy  occasion,  Hamilton 
Palace,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault, 
with  his  castles  of  Linlithgow  and  Kinneil,  and 
the  mansions  of  his  kindred  and  adherents,  were 
plundered  and  laid  in  ruins.}; 

These  barbarous  proceedings,  which  continued 
during  a  great  part  of  the  summer  of  1570,  threw 
the  country  into  anarchy  and  confusion,  and  seemed 
to  threaten  it  with  absolute  ruin.  The  kingdom 
was  in  fact  "  divided  against  itself" — two  govern- 
ments had  been  called  into  existence  ;  and  the  con- 
tentions and  animosities  of  the  two  rival  factions 
kept  the  kingdom  in  perpetual  commotion.  The 
state  of  the  country  at  this  time  is  thus  graphically 
described  by  Sir  James  Melvil,  who  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  personally  many  of  the  circum- 
stances which  he  relates : — "  Now,"  he  says,  "  the 
two  furious  factions  being  framed  in  this  manner, 
the  hatred  and  rage  against  each  other  grew  daily 
greater.  For  Master  Randolph  knew  the  diversities 
that  were  amongst  the  noblemen,  and  the  nature  of 
every  one  in  particular,  by  his  oft  coming  and  long 
residence  in  Scotland.  Among  the  ladies  he  had  a 
mother  and  a  mistress,  to  whom  he  caused  his 
queen  send  oft  communications  and  tokens.  He 
used  also  his  craft  with  the  ministers  [clergy],  and 
offered  gold  to  divers  of  them.  One  of  them  that 
was  very  honest  refused  his  gift,  but  he  told  him 
that  his  companion  took  it  as  by  way  of  charity.  I 
am  not  certain  if  any  of  the  rest  took  presents ;  but 
undoubtedly  he  offered  to  such  as  were  in  meetest 
rowmes  [offices],  to  cry  out  against  factions  here 
and  there,  and  kindle  the  fiercer  fire,  so  that  the 
parties  were  not  content  to  fight  and  shed  each 

*  Spottiswood,  p.  237. 

f  Diurnal  of  Occur  rents,  p.  176. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  177  ;  Murdiu,  p.  769. 


other's  blood,  but  would  flyte  [scold]  wi  Ji  injurious 
and  blasphemous  words,  and  at  length  fell  to  the 
down-casting  of  each  other's  houses,  whereunto 
England  lent  their  help.  *  *  *  *  Then,  as  Nero 
stood  up  upon  a  high  part  of  Rome,  to  see  the  town 
burning  which  he  had  caused  set  on  fire,  so  Master 
Randolph  delighted  to  see  such  fire  kindled  in 
Scotland,  and  by  his  writings  to  some  in  the  court 
of  England,  glorified  himself  to  have  brought  it  to 
pass  in  such  sort,  that  it  should  not  be  got  easily 
slokenit  [extinguished  with  water]  again  ;  which, 
when  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Throckmorton,  he  wrote  in  [into]  Scotland  to  my 
brother  and  me,  and  advertised  us  how  we  were 
handled,  detesting  both  Master  Cecil,  as  director, 
and  Master  Randolph,  as  executor."  *  Such  is  a 
picture  of  the  deplorable  condition  of  Scotland  at 
this  period,  drawn  by  an  eye-witness ;  and  such 
the  description  of  the  heartless  knavery  of  Ran- 
dolph, by  one  who  had  long  been  his  intimate 
acquaintance. 

Repeated  attempts  had  been  made  and  frustrated 
to  hold  the  convention  of  the  nobility,  which  had 
been  appointed  to  meet  on  the  4th  of  March. 
Wearied  with  incessant  discord  and  uncertainty, 
and  alarmed  at  the  disorganised  state  of  the  coun- 
try, all  men  now  longed  for  the  establishment  of  a 
vigorous  and  stable  government,  so  that  a  settled 
order  of  things  should  once  more  be  introduced. 
The  leaders  of  both  factions  began  accordingly  to 
make  vigorous  preparation  for  a  final  struggle. 
The  barons  on  both  sides  assembled  their  vassals, 
and  held  armed  conventions  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  Morton  and  Mar,  encouraged  by  the 
English  queen, f  congregated  a  formidable  body  of 
their  adherents  in  the  capital. 

In  the  midst  of  these  preparations,  the  king's 
party  were  dismayed  by  the  arrival  of  Mons.  Verac, 
a  messenger  from  the  court  of  France,  bringing 
letters  to  the  queen's  party,  encouraging  them  by 
promises  of  assistance ;  and  as  similar  promises  had 
already  been  made  by  the  court  of  Spain,  they 
now  felt  emboldened  to  take  active  and  decided 
measures.  Collecting  their  whole  forces,  they 
marched  to  the  capital,  compelled  Randolph  to  flee 
to  Berwick,  and  summoned  the  whole  nobility  to 
meet  in  a  general  convention,  to  be  held  in  Linlith- 
gow, to  consider  what  answer  they  should  return 
to  Verac's  communications,  and  to  concert  measures 
for  the  pacification  of  the  country.  They  at  the 
same  time  addressed  a  petition  to  the  English 
queen  for  the  immediate  restoration  of  Mary,  as  a 
means  of  putting  an  end  to  the  divisions  and  dis- 
tractions of  the  kingdom.^ 

Elizabeth  at  last  began  to  fear  that  the  dissen- 
sions she  had  fomented,  and  the  severities  she  had 

*  Melvil's  Memoirs,  pp.  233,  234. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Mar  to  the  Queen  of 
England,  Edinburgh,  14th  March,  1569-70;  Tytler,  vol. 
vii.  p.  267. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Duke  of  Uliatelherault 
and  his  associates  to  the  Queen's  Majesty,  written  towards 
the  end  of  March,  1570,  dispatched  from  Edinburgh,  16th 
April. 
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practised  in  Scotland,  had  been  pushed  too  far,  and 
might  have  the  effect  not  only  of  uniting  against 
her  the  whole  Scottish  nation,  but  of  provoking 
the  hostile  interference  of  foreign  powers,  espe- 
cially of  the  French  king,  who  was  likely  soon  to 
be  in  a  position  to  give  effectual  assistance  to  his 
friends  in  Scotland.  Yielding,  therefore,  to  the 
remonstrances  of  the  French  ambassador  and  the 
Bishop  of  Ross,  she  wrote  to  Sussex,  declaring 
that  as  the  professed  object  of  invading  Scotland 
was  only  to  punish  her  rebels,  she  was  sorry  he 
had  carried  matters  to  such  an  extremity,  and  could 
not  think  of  authorising  him  to  besiege  Dunbarton, 
a  measure  which  had  been  strongly  recommended 
by  Lennox  in  his  exultation  at  the  success  of  his 
expedition.*  At  the  same  time,  she  ordered  Ran- 
dolph to  return  from  Berwick  to  Edinburgh,  and 
to  inform  both  factions  that,  having  "  reasonably  " 
chastised  her  rebels,  she  was  now  willing,  agree- 
ably to  the  suggestion  of  the  Bishop  of  Ross, 
Mary's  ambassador,  to  enter  into  a  negotiation  for 
restoring  that  princess  to  her  dominions.  Mean- 
while she  directed  Sussex  to  correspond  with 
Morton  and  his  party.  The  Bishop  of  Ross  re- 
paired to  Chatsworth,  whither  Mary  had  recently 
been  removed  from  Tutbury ;  and  having  assisted 
her  with  his  advice  in  drawing  up  offers  of  accom- 
modation, Lord  Livingston  and  John  Beaton  were 

m,    „    ...       dispatched  with  them  to  Scotland. 
The  English  L 

troopa  with-       ^he  English  troops  were  then  with- 
drawn from      drawn ;    and  Elizabeth,  with  as- 
Scotland.        gUmed  moderation,  endeavoured  to 
soothe  both  factions,  by  declaring  her  earnest  desire 
for  the  pacific  settlement  of  the  affairs  of   the 
country. 

The  utter  insincerity  of  these  assurances  might 
have  been  predicated  at  the  time,  and  soon  became 
manifest  in  the  result.  The  kingdom,  reduced 
almost  to  a  state  of  anarchy,  continued  to  be  agi- 
tated by  civil  commotions,  and  rent  asunder  by 
contending  factions.  Public  and  private  business, 
the  administration  of  justice,  the  pursuits  of  com- 
merce and  industry,  even  the  tillage  of  the  ground 
were  alike  neglected.  The  arm  of  the  law  was 
paralysed,  its  authority  treated  with  contempt. 
Having  no  supreme  head  to  whom  they  could  ap- 
peal for  protection,  the  weak  ranged  themselves 
under  the  banner  of  some  leader  of  their  own 
selection,  while  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  well-dis- 
posed and  patriotic  to  restore  order  were  rendered 
abortive.  Meanwhile  the  unhappy  Mary  lan- 
guished in  captivity,  the  Bishop  of  Ross  and  the 
Lord  Livingston  continued  to  negotiate  in  her 
behalf,  f  and  Cecil  procrastinated  by  lengthened 
and  fruitless  deliberations  with  the  Privy  Council. 
Public  characters,  it  is  said,  are  public  property ; 
and  this  holds  true  as  respects  not  only  their  con- 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Lennox  to  Cecil,  17th 
May,  1570,  Edinburgh;  MS.  Letter,  ibid.,  16th  May,  1570, 
Edinburgh  ;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  271. 

t  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  B  C,  Minute  of  the  Queen's 
Letter  to  Sussex,  a  draft  by  Cecil,  July  29,  1570 ;  Tytler, 
vol.  vii.  p.  277  ;  Lesley's  Negotiations,  Anderson,  vol.  iii. 
p.  91. 


temporaries  but  their  posterity.  And  as  much 
light  may  sometimes  be  thrown  on  historical  events 
by  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  prime 
actors  in  the  great  drama,  we  think  it  not  beneath 
the  dignity  of  history  to  quote  the  following  cor- 
respondence, illustrative  of  the  characters  of  some 
of  the  leading  men  of  this  period.  The  Earl  of 
Sussex,  who  had  been  one  of  the  commissioners  in 
the  conference  at  York,  and  consequently  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  union  formerly  subsisting  be- 
tween Moray,  Morton,  and  Lethington,  was  selected 
by  Elizabeth  to  remonstrate  with  the  latter  on  his 
desertion  of  his  party.  Lethington,  in  reply  to  his 
letters,  made  some  caustic  observations  on  the 
cruelties  recently  perpetrated  by  Sussex,  as  well  as 
on  the  disgraceful  conduct  of  the  king's  faction 
towards  their  queen  and  their  country.  Sussex 
answered  by  a  charge  of  gross  inconsistency  against 
the  secretary,  requesting  to  know  how  he  could 
reconcile  his  public  accusation  of  murder  against 
his  sovereign  with  his  present  zeal  in  her  defence. 
"  Your  lordship,"  said  he,  addressing  Lethington, 
"  must  call  to  remembrance  that  your  queen  was 
by  you  and  others,  then  of  the  faction  of  Scotland, — 
and  not  by  the  queen,  my  sovereign,  nor  by  her 
knowledge  or  assent,  —  brought  to  captivity,  de- 
prived of  her  royal  estate,  to  which  she  was  by 
God's  ordinanco  born  lawful  inheritrix,  condemned 
in  parliament,  her  son  crowned  as  lawful  king, 
the  late  Earl  of  Moray  appointed  by  parliament 
to  be  regent,  and  revoked  from  beyond  the  seas ; 
yourself  held  the  place  of  secretary  to  that  king 
and  state ;  and  after  she  escaped  from  her  captivity, 
from  the  which  the  queen,  my  sovereign,  had  by 
all  good  means  sought  to  deliver  her,  and  had  been 
the  only  means  to  save  her  life  while  she  continued 
there,  yourself  and  your  faction  at  that  time  came 
into  England,  to  detect  her  of  a  number  of  heinous 
crimes  by  you  objected  against  her;  to  offer  your 
proofs,  which  to  the  uttermost  you  produced,  to 
seek  to  have  her  delivered  into  your  own  hands, 
or  to  bind  the  queen's  majesty  to  detain  her  in 
such  sort  as  she  should  never  return  into  Scotland, 
and  to  persuade  her  majesty  to  maintain  the  king's 
authority.  Now,  my  lord,  to  return  to  my  former 
questions,  which  be  but  branches  from  those  roots, 
and  cannot  be  severed  from  them.  I  do  desire  to 
know  by  what  doctrine  you  may  think  that  cause 
to  be  then  just,  which  you  now  think  to  be  unjust? 
[how]  you  may  think  your  coming  into  England, 
your  detecting  her  of  crimes  by  you  objected,  your 
proofs  produced  for  that  purpose,  your  requests 
delivered  to  the  queen,  my  sovereign,  to  deliver 
her  into  your  custody,  or  to  promise  to  keep  her  as 
she  return  not  to  Scotland,  and  to  maintain  her 
son's  authority  (then  allowed  always  by  you  to  be 
your  lawful  king), — by  what  doctrine,  I  say,  may 
ye  think  the  causes  hereof  to  be  then  just,  which 
you  now  think  to  be  unjust  ? 

"  I  would  be  glad  to  admit  your  excuse,  that 
you  were  not  of  the  number  that  sought  rigour  to 
your  queen,  although  you  were  with  the  number, 
if  I  could  do  it  with  a  safe  conscience.     But,  as  I 
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will  say, '  Non  est  meura  accusare,  aliud  ago,'  and 
therefore  I  will  not  enter  into  those  particularities, 
so  can  I  not  make  myself  ignorant  of  what  I  saw 
openly  delivered  by  word  and  writing,  with  a 
general  assent  of  the  late  regent,  and  all  that  were 
in  his  company,  which  tended  not  to  a  short  re- 
straint of  your  queen's  liberty,  but  was  directly 
either  to  deliver  her  captive  into  your  own  custody, 
or  to  bind  the  queen,  my  sovereign,  to  detain  her 
in  such  sort  as  she  should  never  after  trouble  the 
State  of  Scotland ;  wherein  if  her  perpetual  cap- 
tivity or  a  worse  matter  were  meant,  and  not  a 
restraint  for  a  time,  God  and  your  own  conscience, 
and  others  that  dealt  then  with  you,  do  know.  It 
may  be  you  dealt  openly  on  the  one  side  and 
secretly  on  the  other,  wherein  how  the  queen,  my 
sovereign,  digested  your  doings,  I  know  not ;  but 
this  I  know  well,  that  if  her  majesty  would  have 
digested  that  which  was  openly  delivered  unto  her 
by  the  general  assent  of  your  whole  company,  in 
such  sort  as  you  all  desired,  devised,  and  earnestly 
(I  will  not  say  passionately)  persuaded  her  at  that 
time  to  do  for  her  own  surety,  the  benefit  of  Scot- 
land, and  the  continuing  of  the  amity  between 
both  the  realms,  there  had  been  worse  done  to 
your  queen  than  either  her  majesty  or  any  subject 
of  England  that  I  know,  whomsoever  you  take  to 
be  least  free  from  passions,  could  be  induced  to 
think  meet  to  be  done."  * 

Lethington  artfully  evaded  these  pointed  inter- 
rogatories by  remarking,  that  if  he  must  needs  go 
into  an  exculpation  it  would  "  touch  more  than 
himself;"  then  changing  the  subject,  and  referring 
to  a  previous  letter  of  Sussex,  in  which  he  claimed 
credit  for  having  withdrawn  the  English  army,  he 
ironically  complimented  Sussex  on  his  zeal  and 
activity  in  punishing  his  mistress's  rebels.  "  When 
your  lordship,"  said  he,  "  writeth  that  you  intend 
to  revoke  her  majesty's  forces,  I  am  glad  thereof, 
more  than  I  was  at  their  coming  in ;  and  it  is  not 
amiss  for  their  ease  to  have  a  breathing  time,  and 
some  rest  between  one  exploit  and  another.  This 
is  the  third  journey  they  have  made  in  Scotland 
since  your  lordship  came  to  the  Borders,  and  you 
have  been  so  well  occupied  in  every  one  of  them, 
that  it  might  well  be  said,  *  *  *  *  they  have 
reasonable  well  acquitted  themselves  of  the  duty 
of  old  enemies,  and  have  burnt  and  spoiled  as  much 
ground  within  Scotland,  as  any  army  of  England 
did  in  one  year  these  hundred  years  bypast,  which 
may  suffice  for  a  two  months'  work,  although  you 
do  no  more."  f 

As  a  specimen  of  Randolph's  turn  for  personality, 
a  letter  of  his  may  be  quoted  to  Kirkaldy  of 
Grange,  on  his  accepting  the  rich  living  of  the 
Priory  of  St.  Andrew's,  with  which,  it  is  said, 
Mary  had  presented  him  as  a  bribe  for  his  services. 
"  Brother  William,"  said  he,  "  it  was  indeed  most 
wonderful  unto  me  when  I  heard  that  you  should 

*  Copy  of  the  time,  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Sus- 
£  to  Ledington,  29th  July,  1570 ;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  275. 
t  Copy  of  the  time,  State  Paper  Office.  Ledinerton  tc 
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Sussex,  2nd  June,  1570,  Dunkeld ;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  276. 
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become  a  prior  !  That  vocation  agrecth  not  with 
any  thing  that  I  ever  knew  in  you,  saving  for  your 
religious  life  led  under  the  cardinal's  hat,  when 
we  were  both  students  in  Paris."  * 

But  to  return  to  the  narrative.  The  perfidious 
and  selfish  policy  of  Elizabeth,  of  which,  as  it 
happened  to  suit  her  purpose,  her  friends  as  well 
as  her  enemies  were  indiscriminately  the  victims, 
was  now  bitterly  felt  by  two  of  her  most  zealous 
and  unscrupulous  tools.  Her  reply  to  a  message 
conveyed  to  her  by  the  Abbot  of  Dunfermline  from 
Morton  and  Lennox,  plainly  convinced  them  that 
after  they  had  by  her  own  desire  taken  up  arms 
in  her  cause,  they  were  now  to  be  abandoned  to 
their  fate,  in  such  a  position  that  to  advance  with- 
out her  assistance  was  impracticable,  while  to 
recede  would  be  ruinous  to  themselves. f 

Their  own  safety,  and  even  the  continued  ex- 
istence of  their  party,  now  demanded  vigorous  and 
decided  action,  and  accordingly  they  resolved  on 
the  bold  expedient  of  procuring  the  appointment 
of  Lennox  to  the  regency ;  and  as  they  acted  with 
the  consent  of  Randolph,  the  English  Ambassador, 
they  had  reason  to  believe  that  this  step,  if  not  alto- 
gether in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  English 
queen,  would  at  least  be  regarded  with  leniency.  As 
a  tentative  measure,  however,  they      Lennox 

summoned  a  convention  of  the  lords  P°Tinte?  interJm 

„    ,      ,  .      ,  r,  •  t  Lieutenant- 

of  the  king  s  party  at  Stirling,  on       governor  of 

the  16th  of  June,  and  appointed  Scotland. 
Lennox  to  the  office  of  interim  Lieutenant-go- 
vernor, under  the  king,  until  the  12th  of  July, 
thus  allowing  time  to  advertise  Elizabeth  of  the 
circumstances,  and  ascertain  her  farther  pleasure 
in  the  matter.  They  made  no  delay  in  giving  her 
information  of  this  decision,  at  the  same  time  ob- 
sequiously imploring  her  advice  as  to  the  regency, 
or  in  other  words,  her  choice  of  the  person  on 
whom  it  would  be  agreeable  to  her  that  this  im- 
portant office  should  be  conferred.};  Her  reply 
was  couched  in  terms  of  affected  disinterestedness, 
and  of  anxiety  to  promote  the  cause  of  order  in 
Scotland.  She  pretended  to  deplore  the  distracted 
condition  of  that  country.  She  declared  she  thought 
it  now  indispensable  that  some  regular  government 
should  be  established,  and  while,  in  her  opinion, 
the  choice  of  her  cousin,  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  as 

*  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  B  C,  Minute  of  the  Queen's 
Letter  to  Sussex,  a  draft  by  Cecil,  29th  July,  1570 ;  Lesley's 
Negotiations,  Anderson,  vol.  iii.  p.  91 ;  Tytler,  vol.  vii. 
p.  276. 

f  Copy  of  the  time,  State  Paper  Office,  Instructions  of 
the  Lords  of  Scotland  to  the  Abbot  of  Dunfermline,  1st 
May,  1570  ;  also  copy  State  Paper  Office,  the  Lords  of  Scot- 
land to  the  Queen's  Majesty,  1st  June,  1570,  Edinburgh, 
by  the  Abbot  of  Dunfermline;  also  MS.  Letter,  State 
Paper  Office,  Lennox,  Morton,  and  the  Lords  to  the  English 
Privy  Council,  24th  June,  1570 ;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  277. 

X  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Lennox,  Morton,  and 
the  Lords,  to  the  Privy  Council,  24th  June,  1570.  "  The 
names  show  the  truth  of  Lethington' s  observations  as  to 
the  weakness  of  the  king's  party,  both  in  the  ancient  nobi- 
lity and  in  numbers,  in  comparison  with  the  queen's." 
They  are  Earls  Lennox,  Morton,  Mar,  Glencairn,  Angus ; 
Lord  Glammis,  Lindsay,  Ruthven,  Ochiltree,  Borthwick, 
Cathcart,  and  Graham,  the  Master  of  Montrose.  Of  the 
clergy,  Robert  (Pitcairn),  Abbot  of  Dunfermline,  and 
Robert,  Bishop  of  Caithness.     Tvtler,  vol.  vii.  p.  278. 
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regent  would,  from  his  near  relationship  to  the 
king,  be  a  very  suitable  and  proper  one,  *  she  did 
not  pretend  to  dictate,  but  would  be  satisfied  on 
whomsoever  their  choice  might  fall. 

Being  now  somewhat  re-assured,  they  lost  no 
Lennox  time  in  proceeding  to  the  accom- 

elected  regent,  plishment  of  their  object ;  and  in  a 
convention  of  the  lords  of  their  party,  held  at  Edin- 
burgh on  the  12th  July,  they  formally  elected  the 
Earl  of  Lennox  regent  of  the  kingdom.  The  oppo- 
site party  were  taken  by  surprise.  Lethington  was 
absent  in  Atholl;  Huntley,  whom  Mary  had  ap- 
pointed her  Lieutenant-governor,!  was  then  in 
Aberdeen,  mustering  his  adherents  ;  and  the  other 
lords  of  that  faction  were  occupied  in  arming  and 
training  their  vassals  and  other  followers  in  various 
quarters  of  the  country.  Grange,  who  from  his 
commanding  position  as  governor  of  the  Castle  of 
Edinburgh,  could  easily  have  interrupted  the  pro- 
ceedings and  dispersed  the  convention,  contented 
himself  with  refusing  to  be  present,  or  even  to  hear 
Elizabeth's  letter  when  read  by  Randolph,  giving 
orders  that  no  cannon  should  be  fired  after  the 
proclamation,}  and  treating  the  whole  affair  with 
indifference  and  contempt.  Sussex  warmly  re- 
monstrated with  him  by  letter,  but  without  effect. 
The  lords  of  the  queen's  party  avowed  their  inten- 
tion to  hold  a  parliament  at  Linlithgow  on  the 
4th  of  August,  and  publicly  declared  their  de- 
termination never  to  acknowledge  Lennox  as 
regent.  § 

A  contest  of  this  nature  between  two  such 
powerful  parties,  and  in  which  interests  of  such 
magnitude  were  at  stake,  was  not  likely  to  be  de- 
cided without  an  appeal  to  arms.  Exasperated 
against  each  other  to  the  highest  degree,  both 
factions  accordingly  now  began  to  make  ready  for 
that  sanguinary  struggle,  which  resulted  in  a  civil 
war  of  almost  unparalleled  atrocity.  The  newly- 
elected  regent,  sensible  of  the  comparative  weak- 
ness of  the  king's  party,  immediately  applied  to 
England  for  aid ;  and  in  his  instructions  to  Ni- 
cholas Elphinstone,  his  messenger,  drew  such  a 
pie&ur*  of  the  strength,  preparations,  and  activity 
of  his  opponents,  as  greatly  to  alarm  the  English 
queen,  and  in  treated  her  to  send  him  without 
delay  supplies  of  men,  arms,  and  money,  adding 
that  without,  at  least,  one  thousand  foot  soldiers 
his  cause  was  desperate.  ||  Elizabeth  forthwith 
sent  instructions  to  Sussex  to  make  an  inroad  on 
the  western  Borders,  but,  with  her  accustomed 
duplicity,  enjoined  him  to  proceed  "  very  secretly," 
— that  is,  to  conceal  the  fact  that  he  was  acting 
under  her  orders,  and  to  hide  the  real  object  of  the 
expedition   under  the  pretence  of  chastising  her 

*  Spottiswood,  p.  241. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B  C,  Sussex  to  Cecil, 
Julv  15,  1570,  Alnwick ;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  278. 

t  Copy  of  the  time,  State  Paper  Office,  B  C,  Sussex  to 
Cecil,  19th  July,  1570,  Alnwick ;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  278. 

$  Copy  of  the  time,  State  Paper  Office,  B  C,  Instructions 
By  Lennox  to  Nicholas  Elphinstone,  23rd  July,  1570. 

Jj  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Instructions  to  Ni- 
cholas Elphinstone,  23rd  Julv,  1570 ;  ibid.,  Lennox  to  Ran- 
dolph, Stirling,  31st  July,  1570  ;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  279. 


rebels  the  Dacres.  *  It  is  unnecessary  to  brand 
the  conduct  of  Elizabeth  on  this  occasion  as  it 
deserves ;  the  bare  statement  of  the  fact  is  revolt- 
ing to  every  ingenuous  mind.  While  thus  "very 
secretly"  encouraging,  and  even  actively  engaged 
in  promoting  a  civil  war,  she  publicly  reproached 
the  contending  factions  for  distracting  the  country 
by  their  unceasing  strife,  and  flattered  Lord  Li- 
vingston and  the  Bishop  of  Ross  into  the  belief 
that  she  was  desirous  of  negotiating  with  them  for 
the  restoration  of  the  queen. 

The  threatened  assembling  of  -a  parliament  at 
Linlithgow  was  naturally  contemplated  by  Lennox 
with  apprehension  and  alarm,  as  likely  to  lead  to 
his  deprivation  of  office  and  the  final  overthrow  of 
his  party.  Accordingly,  as  the  time  appointed  for 
the  meeting  of  the  Estates  approached,  he  com- 
menced the  most  active  measures  to  prevent  it.  In 
conjunction  with  the  Earl  of  Morton,  he  advanced 
against  Huntley,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  force, 
and,  having  stormed  the  Castle  of  Brechin,  Lennox 
had  the  atrocious  cruelty  to  hang  thirty-four  of  the 
unfortunate  garrison,  including  a  number  of  their 
officers,  in  front  of  his  own  residence.! 

In  the  meantime  Sussex  was  not  idle.  In  obe- 
dience to  his  instructions,  he  sud-  Sussex  again 
denly  commenced  a  most  destruc-  invades  Scot- 
tive  and  barbarous  inroad  into  the 
district  of  Annandale,  at  the  head  of  four  thousand 
men,  and  ravaged  the  country  as  far  as  the  town 
of  Dumfries,  sacking  and  destroying  castles  and 
even  private  dwellings,  plundering  the  peaceable 
inhabitants,  and  spreading  destruction  and  dismay 
everywhere  throughout  his  progress.  His  own 
letter  to  Elizabeth  on  this  subject  is  very  graphic, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  places  his  character  as 
a  fit  instrument  for  the  execution  of  her  nefa- 
rious policy  in  a  most  unfavourable  light.  "  I  re- 
paired," he  says,  "with  part  of  your  majesty's 
forces  to  Carlisle,  and  receiving  no  such  answer 
from  the  Lord  Herries  as  I  expected  *  *  *  *  I 
entered  Scotland  the  22nd  of  this  present,  and 
returned  thither  the  28th,  in  which  time  I  threw 
down  the  castles  of  Annand  and  Hoddom,  belong- 
ing to  the  Lord  Herries ;  the  castles  of  Dumfries 
and  Caerlaverock,  belonging  to  the  Lord  Maxwell ; 
the  castles  of  Tynehill  and  Cowhill,  belonging 
to  the  Lairds  of  Tynehill  and  Cowhill ;  the  castles 
of  Arthur  Greame  and  Richies  George  Greame,  ill 
neighbours  to  England  and  of  Englishmen  sworn, 
now  Scots,  and  some  other  piles  where  the  rebels 
have  been  maintained."!  In  a  letter  of  the  same 
date,  addressed  to  Cecil,  he  says,  "  That  he  had 
avoided  as  much  as  he  might  the  burning  of  houses 
or  corn,  and  the  taking  or  spoiling  of  cattle  or 
goods,  to  make  the  revenge  appear  to  be  for  honour 
only,"  and  adds,  "  I  have  not  left  a  stone  house  to  an 

*  Draft  by  Cecil,  State  Paper  Office,  26th  July,  1570, 
the  Queen  to  Sussex. 

f  Copv  of  the  time,  State  Paper  Office,  Randolph  to 
Sussex,  14th  August,  1570 ;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  280. 

+  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B  C,  Carlisle,  29tb 
August,  1570,  Sussex  to  the  Queen's  Majesty ;  Tytler,  voL 
vii.  p.  281. 
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ill  neighbour  within  twenty  miles  of  this  town."* 
The  qualifying  phrase,  "  as  much  as  he  might," 
speaks  volumes  as  to  the  unscrupulous  nature  of 
the  proceeding,  an(j  very  plainly  indicates,  even  if 
direct  evidence  were  wanting,  that  extensive  havoc 
of  the  kind  referred  to  was  committed ;  while  the 
concluding  remark — so  lightly,  if  not  boasting]  y 
made — that  he  "  had  not  left  a  stone  house  to  an  ill 
neighbour  for  twenty  miles"  around,  presents  us 
with  a  picture  of  wide-spread  desolation,  and  an 
exhibition  of  sayage  and  indiscriminate  cruelty 
disgraceful  to  any  age  or  nation. 

While  these  atrocities  were  in  progress,  the 
Negotiations  game  of  dissimulation  continued 
for  the  resto-  to  be  played  in  England.  Nego- 
ration  of  Mary.  tiations  for  the  restoration  of  Mary 
were  still  proceeding ;  but  Elizabeth  took  care  to 
clog  her  proposals  with  terms  which  that  unfortu- 
nate princess  could  not  accept.  One  of  these  was 
that  the  English  queen  should  be  put  in  possession 
of  the  castles  of  Edinburgh  and  Dunbarton.  When 
this  proposal  was  made  by  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  it 
was,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  indignantly 
rejected.  Mary,  braving  the  utmost  malignity  of  her 
treacherous  cousin,  promptly  replied  that,  whatever 
might  befall  herself,  it  should  never  be  said  she 
had  sold  that  country  into  bondage  of  which  she 
was  the  rightful  queen  and  natural  guardian,  f 
For  the  space  of  two  months  after  the  invasion  of 
Sussex,  these  sham  negotiations  were  continued, 
but  terminated,  as  was  intended,  just  where  they 
began.  Cecil,  accompanied  by  Sir  Walter  Mild- 
may,  a  member  of  the  English  Privy  Council,  re- 
paired to  Chatsworth,  in  Derbyshire,  where  Mary 
still  resided,  in  order  to  lay  before  her  and  discuss 
with  her  the  conditions  of  an  accommodation.  The 
Bishop  of  Ross,  as  we  have  seen,  had  previously 
repaired  thither  also  to  assist  her  by  his  counsel ; 
and  the  nature  of  the  proposals,  as  well  as  the 
political  rank  of  the  parties  entrusted  with  them, 
seemed  to  indicate  that  Elizabeth  was  at  last  in 
earnest.  J  Meanwhile,  Elizabeth  had  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  two  Scottish  factions,  which  lasted 
from  September,  1570,  until  April,  1571,  and  ulti- 
mately tended  to  promote  the  pacification  of  the 
country.  § 

Mary,  after  consulting  with  her  commissioners, 
and  communicating  with  the  King  of  France  and 
the  Duke  of  Alva,  accepted  the  overtures  which 
had  been  made  to  her.  She  agreed  to  give  Eli- 
zabeth every  guarantee  in  her  power,  consistent 
with  her  dignity  and  her  honour,  for  her  faithful 
fulfilment  of  the  treaty.  She  consented  to  relin- 
quish all  claim  to  the  throne  of  England  during 
the  life  of  Elizabeth  or  her  issue,  if  she  should  have 
any.  She  did  not  object  to  an  alliance  offensive 
and  defensive  between  the  two  kingdoms,  provided 
its  object  was  clearly  defined.     She  pledged  her- 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Taper  Office,  B  C,  Carlisle,  Sussex 
to  Cecil,  29th  August,  1570. 

t  Copy  of  the  time,  State  Paper  Office,  Randolph  to 
Sussex,  14th  August,  1570;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  280. 

X  Lesley's  Negotiations,  Anderson,  vol.  iii.  p.  95. 

V  Ibid.,  pp.  95,  96. 


self  to  hold  no  intercourse  with  the  subjects  of  the 
Queen  of  England  without  her  knowledge  and  con- 
sent. She  promised  that,  within  a  given  time,  she 
would  send  Elizabeth's  rebeb  out  of  the  country, 
though,  from  motives  of  honour  and  humanity,  she 
could  not  think  of  giving  them  up.  She  consented 
that,  before  being  restored  to  liberty,  she  should 
deliver  as  a  hostage  the  young  prince,  her  son,  into 
the  hands  of  Elizabeth,  to  be  educated  and  brought 
up  in  England,  until  he  should  be  fifteen  years  of 
age.  And  lastly,  she  promised  not  to  marrv  again 
without  Elizabeth's  consent. 

As  a  further  security,  it  was  required  that  six 
hostages  chosen  from  the  Scottish  nobility  should 
be  sent  to  England.  Mary,  however,  stipulated 
that  the  number  should  be  reduced  to  four,  and 
should  not  include  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault ;  the 
Earls  of  Argyle,  Huntley,  or  Atholl ;  the  Lords 
Fleming  or  Seaton ;  or  the  Wardens  of  the  Western 
Borders  ;  and  that  the  earls  and  lords,  or  the  eldest 
sons  of  earls  and  lords,  who  might  be  selected, 
should  have  liberty  to  revisit  Scotland,  to  attend  to 
their  own  affairs,  provided  that  during  their  ab- 
sence they  should  furnish  substitutes  of  equal  rank. 
Mary  further  agreed  to  have  the  treaty  ratified  by 
parliament ;  and  consented  that,  if  she  violated  it, 
either  by  attacking  Elizabeth  or  assisting  her  ene- 
mies, she  should  not  only  forfeit  all  right  of  succes- 
sion to  the  throne  of  England,  but  also  be  deprived 
of  the  crown  of  Scotland,  which  should  then  imme- 
diately devolve  on  her  son.*  After  some  discussion, 
sustained  on  the  part  of  Mary  with  a  dignity, 
judgment,  and  spirit,  that  excited  the  admiration 
even  of  Elizabeth's  ministers  themselves,  the  prin- 
cipal points  were  agreed  on  ;  and  the  unfortunate 
captive  queen  now  hoped  that  the  time  was  at 
hand  when  she  should  be  restored  to  her  liberty  and 
her  crown,  of  which  she  had  been  so  long  and  so 
unjustly  deprived. 

In  the  fulness  of  her  heart,  she  wrote  to  Eliza- 
beth a  very  affecting  and  affectionate  letter,  which, 
from  its  simplicity,  pathos,  and  eloquence,  as  well 
as  from  the  light  it  throws  on  the  character  of  its 
author,  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  this  history. 
"  Madam,"  she  says,  "  my  good  sister,  I  have  re- 
ceived the  letters  which  you  were  pleased  to  write 
to  me  by  Mr.  Cecil,  your  secretary,  and  Mr.  Mild- 
may,  the  Chancellor  of  your  Exchequer,  which 
have  produced  in  me  two  contrary  effects  :  the  one 
of  displeasure,  to  see  by  them  your  mistrust  of  m^ 
sincere  intentions  ;  and  the  other  of  pleasure,  that 
your  long  silence  is  broken  by  your  letters  afore- 
said, and  your  mind  so  far  laid  open  by  them,  that 
inasmuch  as  you  have  been  pleased  to  instruct 
your  trusty  councillors  to  communicate  with  me 
on  your  part,  I  have  some  little  room  to  hope,  in- 
stead of  despair,  for  some  good  and  speedy  deter- 
mination of  my  affairs,  so  long  expected  by  me ;  in 
which  hope  I  am  much  confirmed  in,  that  you  have 
been  pleased  to  send  me  two  of  your  most  agree- 
able and  faithful  councillors.     From  whom  having 

*  Labanoff,  vol.  iii.  pp.  88— 115  ;  Anderson,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
101—108. 
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learned  your  pleasure,  and  such  particulars  as  you 
charged  them  to  communicate  to  me,  I  have  so 
freely  discussed  with  them  every  point  that  I 
trust  it  will  satisfy  you,  and  prove  my  affection  to 
you,  that  on  my  part  there  remains  no  longer  any 
scruple  to  obstruct  our  sincere  and  reciprocal 
friendship,  which  I  prefer  to  that  of  any  other 
prince.  In  proof  of  which,  I  consent  to  place  in 
vour  hands  the  most  valued  jewel  which  God  has 
given  me  in  this  world,  and  my  sole  comfort — my 
only  and  dear  son ;  whose  education,  desired  by 
several,  is  entrusted  to  you,  and  by  him  and  me 
preferred  before  all  others  to  your  good  pleasure. 
According  to  which  I  have  willingly  agreed  to  all 
obligations  reasonably  required,  the  more  readily 
bo  that  my  intention  is  sincere  to  observe  the  con- 
ditions agreed  upon  between  us,  resolving  hence- 
forward to  cast  anchor,  and  terminate  my  weary 
voyaging  in  the  haven  of  your  natural  goodwill 
towards  me.  Having  recourse,  instead  of  a  pledge, 
to  the  merit  of  my  humble  submission  and  obe- 
dience, which  I  offer  to  you  as  if  I  had  the  honour 
of  being  your  daughter,  as  I  have  that  of  being 
your  sister  and  nearest  cousin,  and  yielding  to 
none  in  obeying  and  honouring  you  now  as  here- 
tofore, if  you  please  lo  accept  me  as  entirely  yours. 
In  return  for  which  I  respectfully  desire  the  favour 
of  your  presence,  which  will  afford  indubitable 
assurance  of  your  perpetual  favour  henceforward, 
and  hope  to  induce  me  never  to  swerve  from  your 
pleasure  and  command.  And  although  by  your 
letters  and  messages  I  can  depend  upon  your  good- 
will and  favour,  nevertheless  the  favour  of  your 
presence  and  your  own  word  alone  can  stop  the 
mouths  of  those  who  either  may  vilify  or  try  to 
break  our  treaty,  esteeming  it  defective,  as  wanting 
such  an  evidence  of  good  faith  between  us.  For 
how  are  they  to  judge  of  us,  seeing  that  we  agree 
in  all  other  points,  and  that  I  have  been  more  than 
two  years  in  your  power,  if  I  return  without  ob- 
taining admission  to  your  presence, — except  that 
there  is  some  deep-rooted  displeasure  in  your  heart 
towards  me,  seeing  a  similar  refusal  has  never  been 
made  to  any  sovereign,  so  far  from  between  a 
relative  so  near,  and  one  who  is  so  desirous  to 
please  you  ? 

"  Then,  madam,  my  good  sister,  do  not  refuse 
this  my  very  humble  request  to  see  you  before  my 
departure,  so  as  to  remove  from  me  all  fear  of  being 
undeservedly  in  your  disfavour  ;  and  thus  relying 
altogether  on  your  goodwill,  I  shall  have  an  indis- 
soluble bond  of  friendship  between  us  twain  suffi- 
cient to  shut  the  mouths  of  our  mutual  enemies 
who  might  pretend  to  the  contrary ;  and  by  the 
same  means  I  shall  discover  to  you  the  secrets 
of  my  heart,  of  which  I  have  given  some  insight, 
but  darkly,  to  Mr.  Cecil,  your  secretary,  reserving, 
however,  the  chief  point  to  that  truly  happy  day 
so  much  desired  by  me,  with  the  deference  which  I 
begged  him  to  communicate  to  you  on  my  behalf. 
Hoping  that,  having  heard  from  your  two  trusty 
councillors  and  my  ambassador,  whom  I  send  to  you, 
hourly  to  receive  your  good  pleasure  and  content- 


ment, the  sincerity  with  which  I  desire  to  proceed 
to  satisfy  you  on  all  points,  you  will  accede  to  my 
affectionate  request.  I  shall  devote  myself  more 
and  more  to  love,  honour,  and  obey  you,  which  I 
am  resolved  to  do,  nevertheless  ;  and,  if  you  please 
so  to  favour  me,  I  would  beg  of  you  first  of  all  to 
command  me  when  you  please,  where  you  please, 
in  what  company,  to  remain  as  secretly,  as  long  or 
as  short,  without  seeing  or  being  seen  but  by  you, 
with  whom  alone  I  have  to  do ;  of  which  God  is  my 
witness,  that  I  have  no  other  design  but  to  convince 
you,  and  assure  myself  of  your  favour,  without 
prejudice  to  any  one,  but  to  your  satisfaction  and 
my  great  consolation,  which  I  desire  after  God 
from  you;  whom  I  pray  to  move  your  heart  to 
receive  graciously  the  offer  which  I  make  of  mine, 
and  that  he  may  give  you,  madam,  my  good  sister, 
a  long  and  very  happy  life. — From  Chatsworth, 
the  16th  of  October,  1570."* 

For  the  honour  of  human  nature,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that,  with  the  exception  of  Elizabeth,  no  creature 
having  a  woman's  heart  beating  in  her  bosom  could 
remain  unmoved  by  such  a  touching  appeal.  But 
the  heart  of  Elizabeth,  besides  being  "  deceitful 
above  all  things,"  was  "  hard  as  a  piece  of  the 
nether  millstone."  Mary,  however,  at  last  believ- 
ing her  sincere, subscribed  the  treaty;  and,  although 
some  of  its  conditions  were  far  from  being  agreeable 
to  her,  she  seemed  resolved  faithfully  to  observe 
them.  In  a  letter  which  she  addressed  at  this  time 
to  the  Pope,  she  says  that  she  had  been  compelled 
by  a  regard  to  the  state  of  the  country,  as  well  as  by 
the  dangers  with  which  she  was  daily  threatened, 
and  the  desertion  of  many  who  ought  to  have 
assisted  her,  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Elizabeth  on 
the  disadvantageous  conditions  which  were  offered 
her,  and  assures  him  that  she  should  never  fail  to 
act  honourably  and  conscientiously. f 

That  the  negotiation  should  terminate  in  this 
manner  was  very  far  from  Elizabeth's  intention. 
Its  terms  had  indeed  been  agreed  on  by  the  con- 
tracting parties  ;  but  they  were  now  to  be  subjected 
to  a  fresh  discussion  by  a  body  of  deputies  ap- 
pointed to  meet  in  London.     The  two  contending 
parties  in  Scotland  were  required     Scottish  corn- 
to   send   commissioners   to  confer    missioners  sent 
with  the  English  queen   on   the      ^erZ^ 
restoration  of  Mary,  and  a  treaty    Elizabeth  as  to 
of  alliance  between  the  two  king-    the  restoration 
doms.     The  commissioners  of  Ma-  ary" 

ry's  party — the  Bishop  of  Galloway  and  Lord 
Livingston — were  promptly  on  the  spot,  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  then  in 
London,  were  ready  to  proceed  with  the  important 
business  entrusted  to  them.|  Not  so  the  deputies 
of  the  opposite  faction,  who  had  doubtless  received 
instructions  to  procrastinate.  Four  months  had 
elapsed  since  the  return  of  Cecil  and  Mildmay  from 
Chatsworth,  and  the  commissioners  of  the  Scottish 


*  Labanoff,  vol.  iii.  pp.  107,  108,  copy,  Archives  of  the 
kingdom  at  Paris,  Cartons  des  Eois,  Iv,  No.  95. 
f  Bzovius,  p.  710,  31st  October,  1570. 
X  Lesley's  Negotiations,  Anderson,  vol.  iii.  p.  111. 
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queen  had  been  for  two  months  at  their  post ;  still 
those  of  the  king's  party — the  Earl  of  Morton,  the 
Abbot  of  Dunfermline,  and  Sir  James  Macgill — had 
not  yet  arrived.*  When  at  length  they  made  their 
appearance,  they  found  the  treaty  had  already  been 
virtually  set  aside.  The  Duke  of  Alva  had  dis- 
approved of  its  general  tenour,t  and  Charles  IX. 
objected  to  two  of  its  clauses,  which  Elizabeth 
considered  of  vital  importance — viz.  the  education 
of  the  young  prince  in  England,  and  the  dissolution 
of  the  ancient  league  between  Scotland  and  France.! 
But.  even  if  these  points  had  been  conceded,  it  is 
evident  that  Elizabeth  never  intended  to  adhere  to 
the  treaty.§  She  now  insisted  on  the  insertion  of 
clauses  to  which  she  was  well  assured  Mary  would 
never  agree ;  and  Morton,  Pitcairn,  and  Macgill, 
co-operated  in  this  mean  artifice,  by  declaring 
that  they  had  only  general  instructions  to  treat  of 
an  amicable  alliance  between  the  two  kingdoms, 
but  had  no  authority  to  agree  either  to  the  restora- 
tion of  Mary,  or  to  the  delivering  up  of  the  young 
prince  to  the  care  of  Elizabeth.  j|  This  behaviour  of 
Morton  and  his  associates  appears  to  have  resulted 
from  a  previous  correspondence  of  Morton  with 
Cecil  and  Sussex,^"  and  was  therefore  clearly  trace- 
able to  the  treachery  of  Elizabeth  herself.  Her 
base  policy  roused  the  indignation  of  the  Bishop  of 
Ross,  who  complained  that  his  mistress  had  been 
cruelly  deceived,  denounced  the  whole  proceeding 
as  an  unworthy  subterfuge,  and  declared  that  if 
the  Queen  of  England  was  sincere  in  these  nego- 
tiations, the  restoration  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  might 
be  accomplished  without  difficulty,  dishonour,  or 
danger.**  The  result  of  the  conference,  however, 
had  been  determined  on  before  it  commenced  ;  his 

T,         .  remonstrance  could  not  alter  the 

broken  up        resolution  of  those  to  whom  it  waa 

without  coming    addressed;    and  the   proceedings 

to  any  decision.  we  abniptly  terminated  by  the 
English  deputies,  who  declared  that  as  the  Scottish 
commissioners  could  not  come  to  an  agreement,  the 
negotiation  was  at  end.+f 

It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  a  motive  on  the  part 
of  Elizabeth  for  this  elaborate  piece  of  treachery. 
The  conference  had  been  commenced  to  propitiate 
the  French  king,  at  the  time  when  the  close  of  the 
third  civil  war  was  likely  to  leave  him  leisure  to 
assist  Mary's  adherents  in  Scotland,  was  protracted 
so  long  as  Elizabeth  entertained  apprehensions  of  a 
union  between  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain  for 
the  restoration  of  Maiy,  and  broken  off  as  soon  as 

*  Lesley's  Negotiations,  Anderson,  vol.  iii.  p.  125 ;  Letter 
from  Mary  to  Sussex,  Labanoff,  vol.  iii.  pp.  197,  198. 

f  Memoir  addressed  by  Mary  to  the  Bishop  of  Koss,  8th 
February,  1571,  Labanoff,  vol.  iii.  p.  182. 

X  Letter  from  Mary  to  La  Motte  Fenelon,  31st  Mav, 
1571  ;  Labanoff,  vol.  iii.  pp.  262,  263 ;  Lesley's  Negotia- 
tions, Anderson,  vol.  iii.  p.  121 ;  La  Motte  Fenelon's  Cor- 
respondence, vol.  iv.  p.  367. 

§  Cecil's  letters  to  Walsingham,  24th  March  and  7th 
April,  1571 ;  Digges,  pp.  67,  68 ;  Mignet,  vol.  ii.  pp.  127-8. 

J|  Anderson,  vol.  iii.  pp.  125, 127,  130, 131, 133 ;  La  Motte 
Fenelon's  Correspondence,  vol.  iv.  p.  4. 

*H  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  282. 

**  Lesley's  Negotiations,  Anderson,  vol.  iii.  pp.  134, 137, 
139  ft  ibid.,  pp.  138,  139. 


she  was  relieved  from  all  apprehensions  with  regard 
to  the  policy  of  the  French  court,  by  the  proposal 
of  a  marriage  between  herself  and  the  Duke  of 
Anjou.* 

While  this  solemn  farce  was  being  enacted  in 
London,  Lennox  had  never  ceased  harassing  with 
relentless  severity  such  as  were  opposed  to  his 
government  in  Scotland;  and  he  finally  resolved 
on  summoning  a  parliament  to  proceed  to  the  for- 
feiture of  the  leaders  of  the  queen's  party.  Eliza- 
beth signified  a  feigned  disapprobation  of  these 
proceedings,  by  remonstrating  in  such  a  manner  as 
was  plainly  intended  rather  to  encourage  than  to 
check  them.f  This  duplicity  was  carried  so  far  &s 
to  disgust  Sussex,  who,  though  a  ready  and  far 
from  fastidious  tool  in  taking  vengeance  on  the 
adversaries  of  his  mistress,  had  too  high  a  sense  of 
honour  to  suffer  his  reputation  to  be  compromised 
by  all  her  mean  and  disingenuous  artifices.  Hear- 
ing that  Lethington  was  threatened  with  the  penal- 
ties of  treason,  he  wrote  to  Randolph  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms:  —  "Master  Randolph,  I  hear  that 
Lethington  is  put  to  the  horn,  his  lands  and  goods 
confiscated  and  seized  ;  if  so  it  be,  it  doth  not  accord 
with  the  good  faith  the  queen's  majesty  meant  in 
the  articles  accorded  between  her  highness  and  the 
Bishop  of  Ross,  nor  with  the  writing  I  subscribed : 
and  therefore  I  have  written  to  the  regent  and 
others  in  that  matter.  *  *  *  And  although  I  for  my 
part  be  too  simple  to  be  made  a  minister  in  princes' 
causes,  yet  truly  I  weigh  mine  own  honour  so 
much,  as  I  will  not  be  made  a  minister  to  subscribe 
to  any  thing  wherein  my  good  faith  and  true  mean- 
ing should  be  abused  to  my  dishonour,  or  any 
person  trusting  to  that  he  shall  accord  in  writing 
with  me,  should  thereby  be  by  fraud  deceived."  £ 

Party  strife  had  now  attained  to  such  a  height 
in  Scotland  as  to  threaten  the  dissolution  of  society. 
The  distinctions  of  "  king's  men  "  and  "  queen's  men" 
were  to  be  found  in  every  town  and  village  through- 
out the  country,  and  the  most  deadly  political  ran- 
cour, inflamed  by  mistaken  religious  zeal,  tore 
asunder  every  tie  of  neighbourhood,  friendship,  and 
consanguinity.  Men  of  opposite  factions  branded 
each  other  with  opprobrious  epithets,  and  charged 
each  other  with  revolting  crimes.  Lennox  was 
stigmatised  by  Huntley  as  an  alien,  a  usurper,  and 
a  tool  of  Elizabeth;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
Huntley  and  his  associates  were  denounced  as 
traitors  and  enemies  to  religion,  and  as  the  mur- 
derers of  the  late  king  and  the  regent.  These 
charges  were  retorted  upon  those  by  whom  they 
were  made  ;  and  the  dispute  becoming  public,  ended 
in  the  production  of  the  band  for  the  murder 
of  Darn  ley,  to  which,  among  others,  was  affixed 
the  signature  of  the  Regent  Moray  himself.     To 

*  La  Motte  Fenelon's  Correspondence,  vols.  iii.  and  iv., 
passim. 

t  Original  Draft  in  Cecil's  hand,  State  Paper  Office,  25th 
September,  1570 ;  Minute  of  the  Queen's  Majesty's  letter 
to  Sussex,  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  283. 

%  Copy  of  the  time,  State  Paper  Office,  8th  October,  1570, 
Sussex  to  Randolph ;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  283 ;  Diurnal  oi 
Occurrcnts,  p.  193. 
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this  it  was  answered,  that  the  hand  produced  was 
no:  the  true  hand  for  the  king's  murder,  but  one 
substituted  by  Lethington  for  the  original  band, 
which  he  had  abstracted.  We  have  no  means  now 
of  deciding  this  dispute,  but  the  very  existence  of 
such  a  document,  signed  beyond  doubt  by  men  of 
the  first  rank  in  the  state,  presents  us  with  a  dismal 
picture  of  the  state  of  society  at  that  period. 

During  this  excited  state  of  the  public  mind, 
Knox  denounces  John  Knox  warmly  espoused  the 
Mary  from  the  cause  of  the  king's  party,  and  with 
mSrdemaSand  %v™\  venemence  Publicly  from  the 
an  adulteress,  pulpit  denounced  Mary  as  a  mur- 
and  her  adher-  derer  and  an  adulteress,  and  her 
cnts  as  traitors.  adherents  as  traitors.  His  zeal, 
which  had  all  along  been  ardent  and  conspicuous, 
was,  perhaps,  at  this  juncture  still  further  inflamed 
by  rumours  of  an  alliance  in  Mary's  favour  between 
France  r.nd  Spain,  which  he  regarded  with  horror, 
as  the  two  greatest  bulwarks  of  Popery  and  most 
uncompromising  adversaries  of  the  Protestant 
faith.  "It  has  been  objected  against  me,"  he  said, 
"  that  I  have  ceased  to  pray  for  my  sovereign,  and 
have  used  railing  imprecations  against  her.  So- 
vereign to  me  she  is  not,  neither  am  I  bound  to 
pray  for  her  in  this  place.  My  accusers,  indeed, 
term  her  their  sovereign,  and  themselves  the  nobi- 
lity and  subjects  professing  her  obedience ;  but  in 
this  they  confess  themselves  traitors,  and  so  I  am 
not  bound  to  answer  them.  As  to  the  imprecations 
made  against  her,  I  have  willingly  confessed  that  I 
have  desired,  and  in  my  heart  desire,  that  God  of 
his  mercy,  for  the  comfort  of  his  poor  flock  within 
this  realm,  will  oppose  his  power  to  her  pride,  and 
confound  her  and  her  flatterers  and  assisters  in 
their  impiety.  I  praise  my  God  he  of  his  mercy 
hath  not  disappointed  me  of  my  just  prayer ;  let 
them  call  it  imprecation  or  execration,  as  pleases 
them.  It  has  often er  than  once  stricken,  and  shall 
strike  in  despite  of  man,  maintain  and  defend  her 
whoso  list.  I  am  farther  accused  that  I  speak  of 
their  sovereign  (miue  she  is  not)  as  that  she  were 
reprobate,  affirming  that  she  cannot  repent ;  whereto 
I  answer,  that  the  accuser  is  a  calumniator  and  a 
manifest  liar,  for  he  is  never  able  to  prove  that  at 
any  time  I  have  said  that  she  could  not  repent ; 
but  I  have  said,  and  yet  say,  that  pride  and 
repentance  abide  not  in  one  heart  of  any  long 
continuance.  What  I  have  spoken  against  the 
adultery,  against  the  murders,  against  the  pride, 
and  against  the  idolatry  of  that  wicked  woman,  I 
spake  not  as  one  that  entered  into  God's  secret 
counsel;  but  being  one,  of  God's  great  mercy,  called 
to  preach  according  to  his  blessed  will,  revealed  in 
his  holy  Word,  I  have  oftener  than  once  pronounced 
the  threatenings  of  his  law  against  such  as  have 
been  of  counsel,  knowledge,  assistance,  or  consent, 
that  innocent  blood  should  be  shed.  And  this  same 
thing  I  have  pronounced  against  all  and  sundry 
that  go  about  to  maintain  that  wicked  woman,  and 
the  band  of  those  murderers,  that  they  suffer  not 
the  death  according  to  his  Word,  that  the  plague 
may  be  taken  away  from  this  land,  which  shall 


never  be,  so  long  as  she  and  they  remain  unpunished 
according  to  the  sentence  of  God's  law."  * 

A  most  unexpected  event,  of  great  importance  to 

the  regent  and  his  party  now  oc-       T.     , 

&  l       J  Dumbarton 

curred.  This  was  no  other  than  Castle  captured 
their  sudden  surprise  and  capture  by  the  regent's 
of  the  Castle  of  Dunbarton.      This  Party- 

fortress,  the  only  place  of  strength  in  the  west 
still  held  by  the  opposite  faction,  had,  ever  since 
the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  been  kept  pos- 
session of  in  the  queen's  name  by  Lord  Fleming, 
the  governor.  From  its  peculiar  position,  on  a 
high  and  precipitous  rock,  rising  abruptly  from  the 
river,  it  was  in  that  age  deemed  impregnable  ;  and, 
as  commanding  the  great  estuary  of  the  Clyde,  was 
esteemed  the  most  secure  and  convenient  place  for 
the  landing  of  troops  or  munitions  of  war  from 
abroad.  It  happened  that  the  wife  of  a  soldier  of 
the  garrison,  named  Robertson,  had  been  wrong- 
fully, as  he  supposed,  accused  of  theft,  and 
punished  by  order  of  the  governor  ;  f  and  Robert- 
son, in  revenge,  having  made  his  escape,  applied  to 
Robert  Douglas,  a  kinsman  of  the  regent,  offering 
to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  castle  if  furnished 
with  every  necessary  preparation,  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  men  to  follow  him  as  their  guide.  The 
scheme  on  examination  appearing  to  be  practi- 
cable, scaling-ladders  and  other  apparatus  requisite 
were  speedily  provided,  and  Captain  Crawford,  of 
Jordanhill,  was  appointed  to  conduct  the  enter- 
prise, assisted  by  John  Cunninghame,  Laird  of 
Drumwhassel,  reputed  one  of  the  bravest  men  and 
most  skilful  officers  of  his  time.  Having  sent  on 
before  him  a  party  of  horse  to  intercept  all  pas- 
sengers, and  thus  prevent  intelligence  of  the  pro- 
ceeding from  being  spread  abroad,  Crawford, 
accompanied  by  Robertson  and  a  small  band  of  re- 
solute men,  set  out  from  Glasgow  about  sunset,  on 
the  1st  of  April,  and  arrived  about  midnight  at  the 
hill  of  Dunbuck,  about  a  mile  from  Dunbarton, 
where  he  met  Drumwhassel  and  Captain  Hume, 
attended  by  a  hundred  men.  Here  for  the  first 
time  the  soldiers  were  made  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  undertaking,  and  being  provided  with 
ropes  and  scaling-ladders,  they  set  forward  in 
silence,  and  soon  reached  the  bottom  of  the  rock. 
A  party  of  horsemen  were  left  at  some  little  dis- 
tance behind  to  keep  watch,  and  the  avenues  lead- 
ing to  the  castle  were  secured  to  prevent  intelligence 
reaching  the  governor.  It  had  been  a  clear  moon- 
light night,  but  the  moon  had  now  set,  and  a  dense 
fog  enveloped  the  summit  of  the  rock.  It  was 
decided  that  the  attempt  should  be  made  at  a  place 
called  the  Beak,  where  the  rock  was  highest,  and 
in  consequence  less  carefully  guarded ;  but  the 
ladder  was  no  sooner  fixed,  than  the  weight  and 
impetuous  rush  of  the  eager  assailants  loosed  it 
from  its  fastenings,  and  brought  it  to  the  ground. 
No  one,  however,  was  hurt  by  the  fall ;  and,  after 
listening  and  finding  all  quiet,  they  were  satisfied 
that  the  noise  had  not  reached  the  ears  of  the  gar- 

*  Bannatyne's  Journal,  pp.  109,  112,  inclusive;  Calder- 
wood,  vol.  iii.  pp.  47—50.  *  Ibid.  p.  54. 
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rison.     Accordingly,  having  fastened  their  ladder 
more  securely,  they  once  more  commenced   their 
ascent.     The  ladder  was  sixty  steps  in  length,  and 
when  they  had  reached  its  summit   they  found 
themselves  distant  about  twenty  steps  from  a  small 
ledge  of  the  rock,  where  an  ash-tree  grew  from  the 
cleft.     To  this  spot  Crawford  and  the  guide  clamb- 
ered with  much  difficulty  and  danger,  and  having 
reached  it  they,  by  means  of  cords  which  they  fast- 
ened to  the  roots  of  the  tree,  soon  brought  up  the 
ladders  and  their  companions.     They  were   still, 
however,  at  a  great  distance  from  the  bottom  of  the 
wall.*    Having  managed  to  make  fast  their  ladder 
a  second  time,  they  once  more  began  to  mount ; 
but  when  they  had  proceeded  half-way,  a  new  and 
most  unexpected  obstacle  presented  itself.     One  of 
their  party  was  seized  with  a  fit,  and,  clinging  in  a 
state  of  insensibility  to  the  ladder,  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  any  one  to  pass  him.     To  have  thrown 
him   down,   besides  being   repugnant   to  feeling, 
might  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  guards 
above,    and  occasioned   a  discovery ;   but  in  this 
dilemma  Crawford,  with  great  presence  of  mind, 
ordered  the  man  to  be  bound  fast  to  the  ladder,  and 
turning  the   other  side  of  it,  they  were  able  to 
ascend  as  before.     In  this  manner  they  reached 
the  foot  of  the  wall  just  as  day  began  to  dawn ; 
but  this  last  obstacle,  though  of  considerable  height, 
was  soon  surmounted.     Fastening  the  iron  hooks 
of  their  ladder  to  the  copestone,  Alexander  Ramsay, 
Crawford's  ensign,  followed  by  two  others,  was  the 
first  to  ascend,  and  in  a  few  moments  appeared  on 
the  parapet.     He  was  instantly  observed  by  the 
sentinel,  who  had  scarcely  time  to  give  the  alarm 
when  Ramsay  dispatched  him.     Three  soldiers  of 
the  garrison  were  immediately  on  the  spot,  but  he 
managed  to  keep  them  at  bay  until  the  arrival  of 
his  companions.     In  the  meantime  the  old  wall, 
being  shaken  by  the  weight  and  violence  of  the 
assailants,  gave  way,  and  falling  inwards,  left  a 
patent  way  for  the  entrance  of  the  whole  party. 
They  rushed  forward  with  great  fury,  shouting 
out  "  A  Darnley!  a  Darnley!"  and  seizing  on  the 
cannon,  turned  them  against  the  garrison,  who  by 
this  time  completely  alarmed  had  turned  out  half 
naked,  but  were  so  overcome  with  surprise  and 
terror  that  they  offered  no  resistance.     Lord  Fle- 
ming, the  governor,  making  his  way  down  a  dan- 
gerous ravine,  escaped  through  a  postern-gate,  and, 
getting  into  a  small  fishing-boat,  fled  unattended 
into  Argyleshire.   The  assailing  party  did  not  lose  a 
single  man  in  this  daring  enterprise,  and  only  four  of 
the  garrison  were  slain.  Among  the  prisoners  taken 
in  the  castle  were  Verac,  the  French  ambassador ; 
John  Fleming,  of  Boghall;  John  Hall,  an  English 
gentleman,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Scotland  after 
Dacres'  rebellion ;  the  Lady  Fleming,  wife  of  the  go- 
vernor; Alexander,  Master  of  Livingston;  and  John 
Hamilton,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  who  was 
found  armed  with  a  shirt  of  mail  and  a  steel  cap.  f 

*  "  When  they  were  at  the  tree,  they  had  five   score 
faddonis  to  the  root  of  the  wall."— Calderwood. 

t  .Robertson,  vol.  ii.  pp.  15—17;  Diurnal  of  Occurrents, 


The  official  character  of  Verac  as  the  ambassador 
of  a  foreign  power  was  so  far  respected  that,  after 
a  short  detention,  he  was  set  at  liberty.  Lady 
Fleming  was  treated  by  the  regent  with  great 
courtesy  and  kindness,  and  was  not  only  suffered 
to  continue  at  liberty,  but  was  permitted  to  carry 
with  her  her  plate  and  furniture.  John  Hall  was 
sent  back  to  England,  and  Fleming  of  Boghall  was 
committed  to  prison ;  *  but  the  Archbishop  of  St 
Andrew's,  bearing  the  hated  name  The  Archbighop 
of  Hamilton,  and  personally  ob-  of  St.  Andrew's 
noxious  to  the  regent,  was  reserved  is  hanged  and 
for  prompt  and  condign  vengeance.  quar  ere  ' 
He  was  immediately  conveyed  under  a  strong 
escort  to  Stirling,  and  there,  on  a  charge  of  having 
been  accessory  to  the  murder  of  the  king  and  the  late 
regent,  he  was  without  any  formal  trial  condemned 
to  death  ;  and  on  the  fourth  day  after  his  capture 
was  ignominiously  hanged  and  quartered,  t  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  he  was  guilty  of  the  crimes 
imputed  to  him,  while  his  profligate  life  deprived 
him  of  all  public  sympathy ;  at  the  same  time,  the 
hurried  and  irregular  character  of  the  proceedings 
against  him  showed  that  they  were  dictated  as 
much  at  least  by  party  rancour  and  personal  male- 
volence, as  by  the  love  of  justice.  | 

Both  parties,  now  exasperated  to  frenzy  against 
each  other,  prepared  for  a  final  and  most  deadly 
struggle.     Notwithstanding  the  loss  of  Dunbarton, 
which  was  felt  to  be  a  terrible  blow  to  their  hopes, 
the  queen's  faction  did  not  despair  of  ultimate  suc- 
cess.    Grange,  who  in  the  meantime  had  increased 
the  number  of  his  garrison,  and  made  great  de- 
fensive preparations,  still  held  possession  of  the 
Castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  overawed  such  of  the 
citizens  as  belonged  to  the  opposite  faction.     He 
even  issued  a  proclamation,  declar-     (jrange  issueg 
mg  Lennox  to  be  a  usurper,  and    a  proclamation 
commanding    all    who    acknow-    declaring  Len- 
,    ,      ,   .  .    °     .,      ..  .,     ,,        nox  a  usurper, 

ledged  his  authority  to  quit  the 

city  within  six  hours  ;  he  also  seized  the  arms 
belonging  to  the  inhabitants,  and  fortified  the 
gates  of  the  city. §  A  further  proclamation  was 
published  in  due  form,  on  the  30th  of  April,  at  the 
market  Cross  of  Edinburgh.  "  To  all  and  sundry 
noblemen,"  so  runs  the  document,  "  barons,  gentle- 
men, and  other  lieges  through  all  Scotland,  I,  Sir 
William  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  knight-captain  of 
the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  make  it  manifest  that 
forasmuch  as  Matthew  Earl  of  Lennox  having  un- 
lawfully intruded  himself  in  the  regiment  of  this 
realm,  hath  lately  caused  publish  sundry  letters  at 
divers  burghs  of  the  same,  full  of  calumnies,  in- 

p.  203;  Buchanan,  book  xx.,  cap.  28— 32;  Historie  of 
James  the  Sext,  pp.  70,  71 ;  also  MS.  Letter,  State  Papei 
Office,  B  C,  Drury  to  the  Privy  Council,  3rd  April,  1571 ; 
also  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B  C,  Drury  to  the  Privy 
Council,  9th  April,  1571 ;  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  pp.  54—57. 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  58. 

t  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  290;  Robertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  17;  Cal- 
derwood, vol.  iii.  pp.  58,  59. 

J  The  following  distich  was  affixed  to  the  gallows  on 
which  he  suffered  : — 

"  Cresce  diu  felix  arbor,  semperque  vireto 
Frondibus,  qui  nobis  talia  poma  feras." 

{  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  71. 
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juries,  and  untrue  reports  against  me,  by  persua- 
sion of  certain  factious  persons,  enemies  to  their 
native  country,  and  to  all  such  as  tended  the 
liberty  thereof,  and  in  effect  commanding  and 
charging  in  his  pretended  manner  all  men,  and 
especially  my  friends  and  servants,  and  men  of 
war  whom  I  have  conduced  for  preservation  of  the 
said  castle,  to  abandon  and  leave  me  and  my  ser- 
vice, to  the  end,  as  clearly  may  appear,  that  he 
might  the  more  easily  betray  and  surprise  the 
same,  and  thereby  to  continue  in  his  detestable 
tyranny,  to  the  utter  subversion  of  the  laws,  estates, 
and  liberty  of  this  our  native  country  :  For  what 
cruelty,  rief,  heirship,  oppression,  destruction  of 
policy,  he  and  his  faction  have  used  and  done  by- 
gone, I  leave  to  be  judged  by  your  wisdoms  as  a 
thing  most  notoriously  known.  *  *  *  *  Further 
account  of  my  doings  I  will  not  give  the  said  Earl 
of  Lennox,  whose  usurped  regiment  I  never  ac- 
knowledged, nor  yet  intend  to  do,  but  rather  op- 
posed myself  at  the  beginning,  and  ever  since,  to 
the  same.  And  how  I  have  behaved  myself  in 
keeping  or  using  of  the  said  castle,  without  violence 
or  injury,  and  how  uprightly  I  have  ever  meant 
and  mean  anent  this  realm,  and  pacification  of  the 
present  troubles,  I  call  God  to  witness  most  ear- 
nestly, and  all  other  good  men  within  Edinburgh, 
and  others  within  the  reeke  [smoke]  of  this  house : 
Requiring  herefor  all  good  Scotchmen,  and  those 
that  fear  God  without  hypocrisy,  as  they  tender 
the  welfare  of  this  their  native  country,  to  fortify 
and  assist  me  to  continue  in  keeping  of  this  said 
house,  against  whatsoever  persons  shall  happen 
to  invade  me,  my  friends,  partakers,  or  the  said 
castle,  as  I  shall  be  ready  to  maintain  and  defend 
every  one  of  them  in  case  they  be  invaded  by  any 
unlawful  means,  for  that  cause  or  other  causes 
under  colour  thereof:  Certifying  all  such  as  will 
not  concur  with  me  in  the  cause  and  quarrel  fore- 
said, that  I  will  be  their  unfriend  at  my  power, 
discharging  myself  to  them  by  these  presents, 
which  I  thought  good  to  verify  to  all  subjects  of 
this  realm :  Protesting  before  God  and  the  world 
that  I  mean  nothing,  but  to  be  ready  to  maintain 
the  true  religion  established  within  this  realm, 
with  the  common  weal  and  liberty  of  this  my 
native  country,  without  any  kind  of  particular  of 
my  own."  * 

Notwithstanding  these  solemn  protestations,  it 
would  seem  that  Grange  had  but  very  recently 
been  guilty  of  various  acts  of  illegal  violence,  sub- 
versive of  that  "  common  weal "  to  which  he  pro- 
fessed so  much  regard.  In  particular,  he  had 
broken  open  the  common  prison  of  Edinburgh,  and 
liberated  a  soldier  who  had  been  guilty  of  assas- 
sinating a  gentleman  in  the  public  street ;  and  it  is 
alleged  had,  at  the  same  time,  carried  off  a  woman 
who  had  been  cognizant  of  the  murder  of  the  re- 
gent. That  these  allegations,  if  false,  were  cur- 
rently reported  and  believed  is  evident  from  a 
letter  addressed  to  him  at  that  time  by  Cecil,  in- 
dignantly remonstrating  with  him  on  the  flagrant 
*  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  pp.  61—63. 


impropriety  of  his  conduct.  "  How  you  will  allow 
my  plainness,"  he  says,  "  I  know  not ;  but  surely  I 
should  think  myself  guilty  of  blood,  if  I  should  not 
thoroughly  mislike  you ;  and  to  this  I  must  add 
that  I  hear,  but  yet  I  am  loath  to  believe  it,  that 
your  soldiers  that  broke  the  prison  have  not  only 
taken  out  the  murderer,  your  man,  but  a  woman 
that  was  there  detained  as  guilty  of  the  lamentable 
death  of  the  last  good  regent. 

*  Alas !  my  lord,  may  this  be  true  ?  and,  with 
your  help,  may  it  be  conceived  in  thought  that 
you — you,  I  mean,  that  was  so  dear  to  the  regent, 
should  favour  his  murderers  in  this  sort  ?  Surely, 
my  lord,  if  this  be  true,  there  is  provided  by  God 
some  notable  work  of  his  justice  to  be  showed  upon 
you  ;  and  yet,  I  trust,  you  are  not  so  void  of  God's 
grace:  and  so  for  mine  old  friendship  with  you, 
and  for  the  avoiding  of  the  notable  slander  of  God's 
word,  I  heartily  wish  it  to  be  untrue.  *  *  *  *  I 
pray  you  commend  me  to  my  Lord  of  Ledington, 
of  whom  I  have  heard  such  things  as  I  dare  not 
believe  of  him,  and  yet  his  deeds  make  me  afraid 
of  his  well  doing."  * 

Meanwhile  Lennox  repaired  to  Edinburgh,  re- 
solved to  hold  a  parliament,  and  to  £0th  parties 
concentrate  there  all  the  forces  at  prepare  for 
his  disposal,  with  a  view  to  con-  ■hostilities. 
solidate  his  own  power,  and,  by  one  great  effort,  to 
ruin  for  ever  the  opposite  faction;  and  having 
been  joined  by  Morton,  Macgill,  and  the  Abbot  of 
Dunfermline,  who  had  now  returned  from  England, 
they  determined  to  recommence  warlike  operations 
at  all  hazards.  Lennox  accordingly  gave  orders 
for  assembling  the  whole  military  strength  of  the 
kingdom  at  Linlithgow,  on  the  19th  of  May,  while 
Morton  collected  at  Dalkeith  the  regular  troops 
that  had  been  accustomed  to  act  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  regent's  government.!  Grange,  on  the 
other  hand,  felt  himself  sufficiently  strong  to  cope 
with  the  utmost  force  of  his  enemies.  He  was 
joined  by  the  duke  with  three  hundred  horse  and 
one  hundred  hagbutters,  by  Herries  and  Maxwell 
witli  two  hundred  and  forty  horse,  and  by  Huntley 
and  Fernyhirst  with  such  followers  as  they  could 
muster.  He  had  also  received  a  supply  of  money 
from  Mary,  who  still  found  means  to  keep  up  a 
secret  intercourse  with  her  friends,  together  with 
a  thousand  crowns,  besides  ammunition  and  arms, 
from  France.  Thus  encouraged  and  re-inforced, 
and  strong  in  his  position  in  the  Castle  of  Edin- 
burgh, he  resolved  to  hold  out  to  the  last  extremity, 
without  any  apprehension  as  to  the  issue. 

The  time  was  now  at  hand  for  the  assembling  of 
the  parliament,  which  had  been  summoned  by  the 
king's  party  to  meet  at  Edinburgh.  The  regent, 
however,  not  having  sufficient  artillery  to  assault 
the  town,  was  unable  to  gain  admittance.  It  was 
therefore  resolved  that  the  meeting  should  take 
place  in  a  house  at  the  head  of  the  Canongate, 
which  was  included  within  the  liberties  of  the  city 

*  Copy,  State  Paper  Office,  endorsed  by  Cecil,  "  Copy  of 
my  letter  to  the  Laird  of  Grange,  10th  January,  1570-71. ' 

f  Diurnal  of  Occurrents,  p.  209. 
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though  situated  without  the  walls.*  In  order  to 
command  this  street,  and  to  protect  the  parlia- 
ment from  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  Kirkaldy 
and  his  followers  to  interrupt  the  proceedings, 
Lennox  and  Morton  encamped  at  Leith,  on  the 
9th  May,  with  their  united  forces,  and  erected 
a  small  hattery  on  an  elevated  spot  called  the 
Dow  Craig,  above  the  Trinity  Church.  Having 
„,  taken  these  precautions,  the  par- 

holds  a  par-  liament  assembled  on  the  14th  of 
liament  in  the  May,f  the  members  having  obeyed 
Canongate.  tlie  prociamati0n  with  great  ex- 
actness, in  order  to  obviate  any  objection  that 
might  be  taken  to  the  legality  of  the  meeting. 
Never  was  parliament  held  under  such  extraordi- 
nary circumstances.  Kirkaldy  exerted  himself  to 
the  utmost  to  interrupt  the  meeting,  and  during 
their  deliberations  kept  up  a  constant  cannonade 
upon  them  from  the  battlements  of  the  castle.  All 
however  was  in  vain  :  they  proceeded  to  business, 
as  was  natural  under  such  circumstances,  with  the 
utmost  dispatch  ;  and,  during  their  brief  sederunt, 
they  managed  to  pass  an  Act  attainting  Lething- 
ton,  his  brother,  Thomas  Maitland,  and  others  of 
the  same  party,  and  then  adjourned,  appointing 
the  next  meeting  to  be  held  at  Stirling  on  the  14th 
of  August,  f 

Kirkaldy,  not  to  be  behind  his  opponents,  on 
Kirkaldy  holds  the  12  th  June  held  a  rival  par- 
a  parliament  liament  in  the  queen's  name,  in 
intheTolbooth.  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh.  §  At 
this  meeting,  a  letter  from  the  queen  was  read, 
declaring  invalid  her  deed  of  demission  and  her 
consent  to  her  son's  coronation ;  whereupon  sup- 
plication was  made,  setting  forth  that  the  deed 
having  been  "  extorted  by  just  fear  of  present 
death,  and  without  consent  and  authority  of  the 
Estates  of  the  realm,  it  is  not,  nor  ever  was  valu- 
able, nor  can  by  the  laws  of  nature,  God,  nor  man 
be  sustained."  In  conformity  with  this  an  Act  was 
passed  in  these  terms :  "  The  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal,  and  commissioners  of  the  burghs  pre- 
sently assembled,  being  with  the  said  supplication 
ripely  advised :  It  is  statute  and  ordained  by  the 
authority  of  the  parliament  foresaid,  that  the  said 
pretended  demission,  renunciation,  and  overgiving 
of  the  crown,  and  consequently  the  coronation  of 
her  dearest  son,  the  regiment  and  usurped  autho- 
rity thereupon  depending,  with  all  that  followeth 
thereupon,  for  the  reasons  specified  in  the  said  sup- 
plication, and  good  considerations  notour  to  the 
whole  estates,  are,  were,  and  from  the  beginning 
have  been  null  in  the  self,  void,  and  of  no  force 
nor  effect ;  and  so  are  to  be  reputed  and  holden  of 
no  validity  in  all  times  to  come,  but  to  cease,  and 
have  no  farther  effect  during  her  majesty's  life : 
and  that  the  whole  subjects  of  the  realm  are  bound 
to  acknowledge  their  natural  band  of  allegiance  to 
her  majesty,  as  their  only  undoubted  sovereign, 
like  as  the  same  pretended  demission  and  corona- 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  78.  f  Ibid. 

X  Ibid.     .Robertson,    who  refers  to  Calderwood  as  his 
authority,  says  the  28th  of  August.  §  Ibid. 

VOL.  II. 


tion,  with  all  that  followed  thereupon,  had  never 
been  devised,  nor  yet  had  been,  in  rerum  natura, 
the  same,  notwithstanding,  according  to  the  desire 
of  the  said  supplication,  and  that  letters  be  directed 
thereupon,  in  form  as  effeirs. 

"  Attour,  it  is  statute  and  ordained,  that  no  man 
take  upon  hand  to  alter,  change,  innovate,  or  per- 
vert in  any  sort,  the  form  of  religion  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  sacraments,  publicly  professed  and 
established  within  this  realm,  that  the  Evangel  sin- 
cerely preached  may  have  course  and  be  prorogated, 
without  let,  hindrance,  or  impediment  to  the 
honour  of  God  and  comfort  of  his  Kirk ;  and  that  all 
superintendents,  ministers,  exhorters,  and  readers, 
in  public  prayers  and  supplications,  make  their 
prayer  in  a  decent  form ;  namely,  for  the  queen's 
majesty,  our  sovereign  lady,  and  her  dearest  son, 
the  prince,  and  for  her  highness's  council,  and 
whole  body  and  states  of  this  commonwealth."  * 
A  proclamation  of  the  queen's  authority  in  terms 
of  this  Act  was  made  next  day  at  the  Cross  of 
Edinburgh,  f  and  the  parliament  was  adjourned 
until  the  26th  August,  { 

The  picture  which  historians  have  drawn  of  the 
miseries  to  which  the  nation  at  this  period  was 
subjected,  are,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  dis- 
tressing to  contemplate.  All  the  natural  bonds  by 
which  society  is  held  together  gave  way  under  the 
exasperation  of  political  rancour.  Neighbour  was 
alienated  from  neighbour,  friend  from  friend, 
brother  from  brother.  The  contagion  reached 
even  to  the  children,  who  fought  together  in  the 
streets,  under  the  common  party  distinctions  of 
"  king's  men  "  and  "  queen's  men."  §  Nor  were  the 
peaceably  disposed  permitted  unmolested  to  remain 
neutral.  The  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  placed  be- 
tween the  fire  of  the  castle  on  the  one  hand,  and 
that  of  the  besieging  army  on  the  other,  were  com- 
pelled either  to  take  part  in  fhe  defence  of  the  city 
or  to  join  the  besiegers,  and  thereby  incur  the 
penalty  of  confiscation.  The  latter  distressing 
alternative  was  embraced  by  not  fewer  than  two 
hundred  of  them,  who  sought  refuge  in  the  regent's 
camp.  Even  the  municipal  government  of  the  city 
was  violently  dissolved ;  and  Ker  of  Ferny  hirst  was, 
by  the  authority  of  Grange,  appointed  as  provost, 
with  a  council  composed  of  his  military  retainers.  || 

The  English  queen  now  interposed,  avowedly  for 
the  purpose  of  mediating  between  gir  "William 
the  contending  factions  and  restor-  Drury  is  sent 
ing  public  tranquillity.  Her  am-  J»*** 
cerity,  however,  has  been  ques-  tiations  with 
tioned ;  %  not  unreasonably,  if  we  the  leaders  of 
may  judge  from  the  result,  taken  paities. 

in  connection  with  her  known  character  for  dupli- 
city and  intrigue.  On  this  occasion  she  sent  Sir 
William  Drury,  Marshal  of  Berwick,  to  open  nego- 
tiations with   the  leaders  of  both  parties.     The 


*  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  pp.  91 — 98.        f  Ibid.,  p.  97. 
1  Crawford's  Memoirs,  p.  177.  §  Ibid.,  p.  179. 

||  Diurnal  of  Occurrents,  p.  226. 

IT  Melvil's  Memoirs,  p.  240;  MS.  Letter,   State  Paper 
Office,  Morton  to  Elizabeth,  Leith,  23rd  August,  1671. 
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articles  he  proposed  to  them  in  the  queen's  name 

were  seven  in  number,  and  provided  chiefly  for  a 

cessation  of  hostilities  on  both  sides  :  "  so  the  same 

may  be  beneficial   to   the  king's  party,"  the  safe 

custody  of  the  king's  person  in  the  hands  of  his 

present  guardians,   and  a  remit  to  Elizabeth  of 

"all  matters  in  controversy  public  and  private." 

This  attempt  at  pacification  proved  utterly  abortive. 

The  regent  refused  his  consent  to  a  truce,  unless 

the  adverse  party  should  restore  the  fortalices  and 

castles  which  they  had  taken  during  the  former 

abstinence ;  *  and  their  contentions  were  renewed 

with  increased  violence. 

On  the  26th  August,!  as  had  been  appointed, 

The  queen's      ^e  queen's  parliament  once  more 

parliament        assembled    in    Edinburgh.       The 

again  assembled   meeting   was   attended,    however, 

In  Edinburgh.     ^  only  twQ  bishops  and  three  of 

the  superior  nobility ;  J  nevertheless  they  passed 
sentence  of  forfeiture  and  treason  against  nearly 
two  hundred  persons  belonging  to  the  opposite 
faction;  including  Lennox,  the  regent,  Morton  and 
Mar,  the  Lords  Lindsay,  Hay,  Cathcart,  Glammis, 
Ochiltree,  Macgill,  the  Clerk-Register,  the  Bishop 
of  Orkney,  and  many  other  persons  of  distinction.  § 
The  regent,  on  the  other  hand,  on   the   28th 
The  regent's      August  held  his  parliament,  con- 
parliament  as-    sisting  of  the  three  Estates  of  the 
semble  at       realm,  at  Stirling.     The  meeting 
Stirling.  a   •  -  a 

was  numerous  and  imposing ;  and 

the  young  king,  only  five  years  of  age,  arrayed  in 
the  robes  of  royalty,  was  brought  thither  by  the 
Earl  of  Mar,  and  addressed  the  assembly  in  a 
speech  which  had  been  prepared  for  him.  "  My 
lords,"  he  said,  "  and  ye,  the  true  subjects,  who 
are  convened  here,  as  I  understand,  to  minister 
justice ;  and  because  my  age  will  not  suffer  me  to 
exercise  my  charge  myself,  by  reason  of  my  youth, 
I  have  given  power  to  my  good  sir,  as  regent  and 
tutor  to  me,  and  you  to  assist  him  therein,  as  ye 
will  answer  to  God  and  me  thereafter."  ||  The  par- 
liament then  proceeded  to  pronounce  sentence  of 
attainder  against  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  the 
Earl  of  Huntley,  Sir  William  Kirkaldy  of  Grange, 
the  Loid  Claude  Hamilton,  the  Abbot  of  Arbroath, 
Sir  James  Balfour,  Robert,  afterwards  Sir  Robert, 
Melvil,  and  various  other  persons  who  had  ren- 
dered themselves  conspicuous  among  the  queen's 
party.  It  was  also  resolved  that  an  embassy 
should  be  sent  to  Elizabeth,  with  a  view  to  draw 
closer  the  alliance  between  the  two  kingdoms, 
and  to  express  their  assurance  of  the  speedy  and 
final  overthrow  of  Mary's  party.^J  At  this  meet- 
ing were  present  the  Earls  of  Argyle,  Eglinton, 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  pp.  97 — 99. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  136. 

X  Spottiswood,  p.  256 ;  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office, 
August,  1571 ;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  295. 

$  Diurnal  of  Occurrents,  pp.  236,  242,  243  ;  Calderwood, 
vol.  iii.  p.  136. 

I]  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  John  Case  to  Drurv, 
Stirling.   29th  August,  1571 ;  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  136. 

H  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  August,  1571,  Persons  for- 
feited in  Scotland;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  296;  Maitland, 
vol.  ii.,  1124;  Diurnal  of  Occurrents,  p.  245. 


and  Cassillis,  and  Lord  Boyd,  who  had  hitherto 
been  zealous  partisans  of  the  opposite  faction,  but 
whom  the  regent  had  gained  over  to  the  king's 
party.  Boyd  had  even  been  one  of  Mary's  com- 
missioners in  the  conferences  at  York  and  West- 
minster, and  in  that  capacity  had  been  admitted 
to  her  confidence,  and  become  acquainted  with  all 
her  schemes.  At  this  meeting  a  circumstance  oc- 
curred perhaps  too  trifling  to  find  a  place  in  history, 
but  which  we  mention  because  it  has  been  recorded 
by  several  historians  of  note.  The  young  king 
observing  a  hole  in  the  roof  of  the  building,  or,  as 
others  say,  in  the  cloth  that  covered  the  board  at 
which  he  sat,  asked  some  one  near  him  what  house 
they  were  in,  and  on  being  informed  that  it  was 
the  House  of  Parliament  replied,  "  There  is  a  hole 
in  this  parliament."  This  remark  was  construed 
by  many  persons  at  that  time  into  a  prediction  of 
the  death  of  the  regent,  an  event  which  occurred  a 
few  days  afterwards.* 

While  the  regent  and  great  part  of  his  adherents 
were  still  in  Stirling,  and,  confident  Stirling 
in  their  numbers  and  their  dis-  surprised  by  the 
tance  from  the  capital,  were  living  <lueen'8  Party- 
in  a  state  of  fancied  security,  the  bold  and  fertile 
genius  of  Kirkaldy  suggested  one  of  the  most 
daring  enterprises  that  had  been  attempted  during 
these  protracted  struggles.  This  was  nothing  less 
than  by  a  sudden  and  dextrous  movement  to  sur- 
prise the  town  and  Castle  of  Stirling,  and  seize  the 
principal  leaders  of  the  king's  party.  Kirkaldy  had 
purposed  to  conduct  this  exploit  in  person  ;  but  the 
lords  of  his  party  succeeded  in  persuading  him  to 
the  contrary,  representing  to  him  that  by  endan- 
gering his  own  safety  he  endangered  the  cause  of 
the  queen,  and  promising  that  the  affair  should  be 
managed  in  precise  accordance  with  his  directions. 
The  leaders  selected  for  this  undertaking,  however, 
were  men  of  known  courage  and  ability.  These  were 
Huntley,  Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  Buccleuch,  Spent 
of  Wormiston,  and  Ker  of  Fernyhirst,  accompanied 
by  two  officers,  named  Calder  and  Bell.  The  last, 
who  was  a  native  of  Stirling,  and  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  passages  of  the  town,  was 
constituted  ensign-bearer  to  a  company,  and  ap- 
pointed to  act  as  guide. f  To  the  conduct  of  these 
leaders  was  assigned  a  party  consisting  of  sixty 
mounted  hagbutters  and  about  three  hundred  foot- 
soldiers,  \  who,  however,  were  provided  with  horses 
for  the  journey.  §  This  small  but  resolute  band  set 
out  from  Edinburgh  on  the  evening  of  the  3rd 
September  ;  but,  in  order  to  deceive  their  enemies, 
instead  of  proceeding  directly  towards  Stirling, 
they  took  the  road  to  Peebles.  This  ruse  had  the 
desired  effect,  as  it  was  rumoured  in  the  camp  at 
Leith  that  they  contemplated  an  attack  upon  Jed- 
burgh. Small  parties  of  horsemen  had  in  the 
meantime  been  sent  out  to  intercept  the  travellers 
between  Stirling  and  Edinburgh,  to  prevent  intelli- 
gence of  the  expedition  from  being  conveyed  to 


*  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  136. 

f  Ibid.,  p.  139. 

§  Kobertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  22. 
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the  capital.*  When  the  darkness  of  night  had 
set  in,  the  hostile  band,  suddenly  turning  to  the 
right,  took  the  road  leading  to  Stirling,  and  push- 
ing rapidly  forward,  arrived  a  little  before  dawn 
within  a  mile  of  the  town.  Here  they  left  their 
horses,  and  under  the  conduct  of  their  guide  entered 
Stirling  by  a  secret  passage,  and  before  the  towns- 
people were  stirring  took  possession  of  the  principal 
streets.  They  instantly  proceeded  to  carry  out 
their  daring  plan,  and  amid  loud  shouts  of  "  A  Ha- 
milton !  a  Hamilton  !  Remember  the  Archbishop 
of  St.  Andrew's  !  All  is  ours  ! "  f  they  burst  into 
the  noblemen's  houses,  and  in  a  few  minutes  made 
prisoners  of  the  regent,  Argyle,  Morton,  Glencairn, 
Cassillis,  Eglinton,  Montrose,  and  Buchan,  with  the 
Lords  Semple,  Cathcart,  and  Ochiltree.  Of  these 
Morton  alone  made  any  resistance  :  he  barricaded 
his  house,  and  defended  it  with  such  obstinacy 
that  it  was  not  until  two  of  his  people  were  slain,  J 
and  his  house  set  on  fire,  that  he  surrendered  to 
the  assailants.  The  victory  was  now  complete ; 
and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  misconduct  of  the  Bor- 
derers, the  queen's  party  would  in  all  probability 
have  obtained  permanent  supremacy  in  the  king- 
dom. The  Liddesdale-men,  however,  accustomed  to 
the  predatory  expeditions  of  the  Border,  broke  their 
ranks,  and  dispersing  themselves  over  the  town, 
began  to  plunder  the  shops  and  booths  of  the  inha- 
bitants. Intelligence  of  what  was  going  forward  at 
last  reached  the  Earl  of  Mar,  governor  of  the  castle, 
who  sallying  forth  with  forty  soldiers,  and  taking 
possession  of  an  unfinished  building  in  the  Market- 
place, commenced  firing  on  the  intruders,  many  of 
whom  were  confusedly  congregated  there,  and  soon 
drove  them  to  another  quarter  of  the  town.  Here 
they  were  assailed  by  the  townsmen,  who  had  turned 
out  in  arms  to  assist  the  governor,  and,  being  seized 
with  a  sudden  panic,  they  took  to  flight  with  such 
precipitation  that  they  trod  upon  each  other.  In 
the  midst  of  this  confusion,  Morton  and  the  other 
noblemen  who  had  been  made  prisoners,  taking 
courage,  and  seizing  on  such  weapons  as  happened 
to  be  at  hand,  turned  on  their  guards,  and  after  a 
brief  struggle  effected  their  own  liberation.  The 
cause  of  the  assailants  was  now  desperate :  some 
surrendered  themselves  to  their  own  prisoners, 
others  took  to  flight.  Pursuit,  however,  was  im- 
possible, as  they  had  taken  possession  of  all  the 
horses  in  the  town,  and,  mounted  on  these,  were 
soon  beyond  the  power  of  their  enemies.  Calder, 
frantic  with  rage  at  the  failure  of  the  enterprise, 
resolved  to  put  the  regent  to  death.  Spens  of  Wor- 
miston,  to  whom  the  regent  had  surrendered,  and 
who  had  received  strict  orders  from  Grange  to  save 
his  life  at  any  risk,  suddenly  threw  himself  between 
Calder  and  the  regent,  just  as  the  former  was  in  the 
act  of  firing,  and  the  shot  passing  through  Wor- 
mistons  body,  mortally  wounded  the  regent  in  the 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  from  Scotland,  a  spv  to 
Lord  Burghley,  5th  September,  1571 ;  also  MS.  Letter, 
State  Paper  Office,  Grange  and  Lethington  to  Sir  William 
Drury,  6th  September,  1571;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  297. 

f  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  139.  I  Ibid. 


back.  The  soldiers  of  the  king's  party  then  fell  upon 
Spcns,  and  hacked  him  to  pieces,  The  regent  shot 
notwithstanding  the  earnest  en-  by  Calder. 
treaties  of  Lennox,  who,  amidst  his  own  sufferings, 
implored  them  to  spare  him.  The  regent  was  con- 
veyed on  horseback  to  the  castle  ;  and  a  physician, 
on  examination  of  the  wound,  at  once  pronounced  it 
to  be  mortal.  Feeling  that  he  was  approaching  his 
end,  he  called  his  lords  to  his  bedside,  and  in  a  part- 
ing address  reminded  them  that,  in  obedience  to 
their  desire,  he  had  assumed  the  office  of  regent ;  he 
declared  that  in  doing  so  he  was  in  no  degree  ac- 
tuated by  motives  of  personal  ambition  ;  he  recom- 
mended his  grandson  to  their  care,  and  entreated 
them  to  be  careful  to  appoint  as  regent  a  man  who 
feared  God  and  wished  well  to  his  country.  Then, 
grasping  Mar  by  the  hand,  he  besought  him  to 
convey  his  love  to  his  Meg  (meaning  the  countess 
his  wife),  to  endeavour  to  console  her,  and  to  say 
that  he  committed  her  to  the  goodness  of  the  Al- 
mighty.* He  expired  the  same  evening,  the  4th 
of  September. 

The  assassination  of  the  regent  was  avenged  on 
Calder,  the  perpetrator,  and  on  Execution  of 
Bell,  as  accessory,  with  revolting  Calder  and  Bell, 
cruelty.  Bell  was  first  put  to  the  torture,  and 
afterwards  hanged ;  and  Calder  was  broken  on  the 
wheel.  On  examination  under  torture  Bell  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  called  out,  "  Shoot  the  regent ! 
the  traitor  is  coming  upon  us,  and  ye  will  not  get 
him  away."  Calder  confessed  his  crime,  to  which 
he  said  he  was  instigated  by  Lord  Huntley  and 
Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  in  revenge  for  the  death  of 
the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's. f 

In  this  daring  enterprise  not  more  than  nine  of 
the  assailants  were  slain,  and  sixteen,  including 
Buccleuch,  made  prisoners.  They  had  been  masters 
of  the  town  for  about  three  hours,  and  but  for  the 
want  of  discipline  already  referred  to,  might  have 
slain  or  taken  prisoner  every  person  of  distinction 
within  its  walls,  and  thus  subverted  the  king's 
party  for  ever.f 

On  the  next  day  after  the  death  of  Lennox,  the 
nobles   assembled  to  elect  a  sue-  ]tfar  jg 

cessor  to  the  regency.  There  ap-  elected  regent. 
peared  three  candidates  for  the  office — Argyle, 
Morton,  and  Mar — the  last  of  whom  was  elected  by 
a  plurality  of  voices.  There  were  many  circum- 
stances to  recommend  this  preference.  Argyle,  as 
we  have  seen,  had  been  but  recently  won  over  from 
the  queen's  faction,  and,  it  might  be  supposed,  was 
scarcely  yet  entitled  to  take  the  leadership  among 
his  new  associates,  to  whom  he  had  so  long  been  op- 
posed. Morton  was  supported  by  English  influence, 
which  was  felt  even  by  his  own  party  to  have  already 
at  least  sufficient  weight  in  Scottish  affairs  ;  more- 
over, though  possessed  of  great  talent,  his  ambition 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Drury  to  Burghley, 
Berwick,  10th  September,  1571 ;  Spottiswood,  p.  257. 

f  Second  Examination  of  Bell,  State  Paper  Office,  6th 
September,  1571 ;  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  6th  Sep- 
tember, 1571.  ^      , , 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office.  Drury  to  Burghley, 
13th  September,  1571 ;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  299. 
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was  inordinate — his  disposition  imperious,  daring, 
crafty,  and  unscrupulous — his  temper  harsh  and 
overbearing.  Mar,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been 
distinguished  by  a  degree  of  honesty,  disinterest- 
edness, moderation,  and  love  of  peace,  extremely 
rare  among  the  notables  of  these  times  ;  and  had, 
besides,  the  good  fortune  of  being  at  that  very 
moment  instrumental  in  rescuing  the  whole  party 
from  impending  ruin.  That  his  abilities  were  not 
of  the  highest  order,  and  his  power  comparatively 
limited,  so  far  from  being  a  bar  to  his  advance- 
ment, was  an  additional  recommendation,  as  he 
was  thus  less  likely  to  become  formidable  to  his 
haughty  and  jealous  compeers.* 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  parliament,  held 

lj.      ..   at   Stirling,  the  appointment  of 

His  appointment   -,  , ,  °  "  , 

is  approved  and    Mar  to  .the  regency  was  approved 

ratified  by        and  ratified  ;  and  the  sentence  of 

parliament,  who   forfeiture  passed  against  the  Earls 
at  the  same  «  .         .   r„   v    ,  °  ,  ~       .... 

time  send  a       of  Argyle,  Eglmton,  and  Cassillis, 
letter  to  the      and  Lord  Boyd,  was  rescinded, — 
leaders  of  the     «  seeing  they  were  now  come  to  the 
obedience  of  the  king's  authority." 
At  the  same  time  a  letter  was  concocted  to  be  sent  to 
the  leaders  of  the  queen's  party,  who  still  remained 
in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh.     This  message,  which 
was  delivered  by  the  person  entrusted  with  it  into 
Lethington's  own  hand,  is  thus  superscribed : — "  The 
nobility  and  estates  of  this  realm  of  Scotland,  pre- 
sently convened  in  parliament  at  Stirling,  in  the 
fear  of  God  and  lawful  obedience  of  the  king,  our 
sovereign  lord,  to  all  persons  now  remaining  in  the 
burgh  and  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1571." 

Its  tone  was  moderate  and  conciliatory.  It 
briefly  alluded  to  the  calamities  suffered  by  the 
nation,  and  particularly  by  the  capital,  through  the 
proceedings  of  the  queen's  party,  and  admonished 
them  of  the  danger  of  obstinately  persisting  in  the 
course  they  had  been  pursuing.  "  The  end  must 
be,"  it  represented,  "  either  that  he  [the  king]  be 
obeyed,  and  peace  and  justice  restored  in  this  com- 
monwealth, or  then  the  force  of  you  now  compassed 
within  that  castle  must  undo  him,  whose  subjects 
we  profess  ourselves  to  be,  and  so,  consequently, 
exterminate  us  and  our  posterity.  What  ground  ye 
build  on  in  your  enterprise,  or  what  certainty  ye  can 
look  for,  or  the  course  ye  run,  let  every  one  of  you 
consider  by  himself,  and  look  upon  the  inconve- 
niences of  this  war,  if  it  will  continue,  and  of  the 
fruits  which  peace  and  justice  would  bring.  *  *  * 
To  be  short,  this  realm  may  no  longer  sustain  this 
contempt,  rebellion,  and  confused  state ;  but  either 
must  the  king,  our  sovereign  lord,  his  authority  be 
obeyed,  the  town  of  Edinburgh  set  at  liberty,  and 
the  seat  of  justice  restored,  to  the  universal  commo- 
dity and  ease  of  the  subjects,  or  then  must  we  give 
our  lives,  and  employ  our  substance  and  friends,  in 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  14th  September,  Ber- 
wick, Drury  to  Burghley ;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  300 ;  Spot- 
tiswood,  p.  257 ;  also  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Ber- 
wick, 14th  September,  1571,  Drury  to  Burghley.  Drury 
gives  Mar  a  high  character  as  "  one  of  the  best  nature  iu 
bootlaud,  and  wholly  given  to  quietness  and  peace  " 


the  quarrel."  But  while  this  threat  was  held  out 
on  the  one  hand,  the  parties  were  on  the  other 
assured  of  safety  and  protection,  in  the  event  of 
their  following  the  "advice"  tendered  to  them. 
The  document  concludes  in  these  terms  : — "  And  if 
our  admonition  be  rejected,  we  protest  that  as  ye 
yourselves  have  been,  and  are,  the  occasion  of  all 
the  evil  and  extremity  which  hath  followed  your 
obstinacy  and  contempt,  so  whatsoever  harm  or 
inconvenience  happen  to  any  of  us  in  prosecution 
of  this  just  cause,  that  our  bloods  and  scathes 
[injuries]  be  required  at  your  hands  and  your 
posterity's."  * 

This  communication  does  not  seem  to  have  pro- 
duced any  immediate  change  of  purpose  in  the 
parties  to  whom  it  was  addressed.     Grange  still 
continued  to  hold  out  successfully,  and,  confident  in 
his  position  and  resources,  to  bid  defiance  to  his 
enemies.      The  regent  accordingly   attempted  to 
reduce  the  city  by  bombarding  it —      The  re~ent 
first  from  the  east  side,  and  after-     bombards  the 
wards  from  the  south ;  but,  after  a      J<^e  °f 
siege  of  eight  or  nine  days,  was  urg  ' 

foiled  in  both  instances,  and  compelled  to  fall  back 
upon  Leith.f  Nor  were  his  attempts  at  negotiation 
more  successful,  every  effort  being  secretly  coun- 
teracted by  Morton,  whose  disappointed  and  un- 
principled ambition  led  him  to  sacrifice  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom  to  the  gratification  of  a  mean  and 
spiteful  malevolence  against  his  more  successful 
competitor.  But  this  was  not  his  only  or  even 
principal  motive  for  his  nefarious  conduct.  He  was 
a  tool  of  Elizabeth,  and  at  this  time  was  actually 
pensioned  by  that  impersonation  of  cold-blooded 
selfishness,  hypocrisy,  and  intrigue,  to  carry  out 
her  abominable  policy  of  fomenting  discord,  and 
protracting  those  fierce  and  sanguinary  struggles 
which  had  already  brought  the  kingdom  to  the 
brink  of  destruction.! 

The  queen's  party  now  enjoyed  a  brief  period  of 
success.  Mar  felt  his  inability  to  cope  with  the 
complicated  difficulties  of  his  position,  and  anx- 
iously petitioned  Elizabeth  for  the  assistance  § 
which  he  naturally  expected  from  that  quarter,  but 
which  it  did  not  accord  with  her  policy  to  grant ; 
while,  in  the  north,  Adam  Gordon  of  Auchendown, 

brother  of  the  Earl  of  Huntley,  a     .  ,       _    , 

„.,.,.,..  .         "U,        Adam  Gordon 

man  of  high  military  genius,  after      reduces  the 

several  successful  conflicts  with  the     north  to  the 

king's  troops,  reduced  the  whole 

of  that  quarter  into  subjection  to 

the  authority  of  the  queen.  ||     But  these  triumphs 

were  short-lived.     An  event  now  occurred  in  Eng- 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  pp.  143,  144. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Berwick,  9th  October, 
1571,  Drury  to  Burghley;  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office, 
Hunsdon  to  Burghley,  Berwick,  4th  November,  1571; 
Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  301  ;  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  153. 

J  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Instruction  by  Morton, 
given  to  Sir  William  Drury  to  communicate  to  the  Queen's 
Maiesty,  about  28th  November,  1571 ;  Tytler,  vol.  vii. 
p.  305. 

§  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  endorsed  by  Cecil,  Cun- 
ningham's Demands,  1st  October,  1571 ;  Tytler,  vol.  vii. 
p.  301. 

||  Hiatoiie  of  James  the  Sext,  pp.  109,  113. 
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land  which  proved  the  precursor  of  the  final  ex- 
tinction of  Mary's  hopes,  and  the  ruin  of  her  party 
in  Scotland.  This  was  the  discovery  of  a  new 
intrigue  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  with  a  view  to  the 
liberation  of  the  Scottish  queen,  and  his  marriage 
with  that  princess.  The  duke  had  been  liberated 
from  the  Tower  under  the  promise  of  his  holding 
no  farther  communication  with  the  Queen  of  Scots ; 
but  a  train  of  circumstances  occurring  apparently 
favourable  to  his  long-cherished  design,  he  was 
New  conspiracy    induced,  regardless  of  his  promise, 

of  the  Duke  of  to  lend  himself  to  a  plot  which 
Norfolk.  proved  ultimately  fatal  to  both 
parties.  Mary,  disappointed  of  all  her  hopes  of 
succour  from  the  court  of  France,  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  projected  marriage  of  Elizabeth  with 
the  Duke  of  Anjou,  she  considered  as  in  league 
with  her  enemies,  now  looked  to  the  King  of  Spain 
for  assistance.  Philip,  through  the  medium  of  the 
Bishop  of  Ross,  had  for  some  time  not  only  kept  up 
a  secret  correspondence  with  Mary,  but  had  repeat- 
edly sent  small  sums  of  money  both  to  herself  and 
her  party  in  Scotland.  The  bishop  had  entrusted 
as  his  agent  in  carrying  on  a  negotiation  with 
Mary,  one  Itidolphi,  a  Florentine  gentleman  who 
resided  in  London  under  the  guise  of  being  a 
banker,  but  who  was  in  reality  an  agent  of  the 
Pope.  Mary,  thinking  it  necessary  to  inform  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  of  what  was  going  forward,  wrote 
to  him  a  long  letter  in  cipher,  complaining  of  the 
manner  in  which  she  had  been  treated  by  the  court 
of  France,  intimating  her  resolution  to  solicit  the 
aid  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and  recommending  to  him 
Ridolphi  as  a  person  at  once  worthy  of  his  con- 
fidence, and  able  materially  to  assist  in  the  advance- 
ment of  the  project.  The  duke  rashly  entrusted  the 
letter  to  his  secretary,  Hickford,  with  orders  first 
to  decipher  it  and  then  commit  it  to  the  flames ; 
but  the  perfidious  secretary,  instead  of  burning  the 
letter,  hid  it  under  the  duke's  bed. 

The  duke  naturally  listened  with  eagerness  to 
the  representations  of  Ridolphi,  which  flattered  his 
hopes  of  the  ultimate  completion  of  a  scheme  he 
had  long  had  so  much  at  heart.  Ridolphi  assured 
him  of  pecuniary  aid  from  the  Pope,  to  any  extent 
that  might  be  required,  and  informed  him  that  the 
Duke  of  Alva  was  in  readiness  to  land  an  army  of 
ten  thousand  men  near  London.  He  represented  to 
him  that  the  Roman  Catholics  of  England  were  but 
awaiting  the  signal  of  revolt  to  rise  en  masse;  that 
many  of  the  nobility  were  impatient  to  join  them ; 
that  all  looked  to  him  as  the  leader  of  this  great 
enterprise  ;  and  that  its  success,  under  such  propi- 
tious circumstances,  could  scarcely  be  doubted. 
Norfolk,  dazzled  by  the  prospect  of  the  splendid 
prize  before  him,  and  credulously  confident  of  the 
means  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  be  attained,  had 
the  temerity  to  allow  his  name  to  be  employed  in 
the  negotiations  with  the  Pope  and  the  Duke  of 
Alva,  for  entering  on  this  daring  and  desperate  en- 
terprise. In  the  meantime,  however,  obscure  inti- 
mations of  the  conspiracy  had  reached  the  ears  of 
the  government,  and  the  interception  of  a  sum  of 


money  which  had  been  entrusted  by  the  French 
ambassador  to  Barker,  one  of  Norfolk's  secretaries, 
to  be  conveyed,  together  with  certain  letters  in 
cipher,  to  some  of  Mary's  adherents  in  Scotland, 
was  the  means  of  leading  to  a  full  discovery  of  the 
premeditated  treason.  Hickford,  in  conjunction 
with  Bannister,  Norfolk's  steward,  undertook,  with 
permission  of  their  master,  to  find  means  of  sending 
both  the  money  and  the  letters  to  Lord  Herries ; 
but  the  person  employed  to  convey  them,  inferring 
from  the  weight  of  the  packet  that  it  contained 
gold,  and  suspecting  the  object  for  which  it  was 


sent,  instead  of  proceeding  with  it 


He  is  arrested, 


to  Scotland,  placed  it  in  the  hands       an(j  ^g^xa. 
of  Burghley.*     The  three  agents     committed  to 
in  this  transaction  were  instantly      tne  Tower- 
arrested,  and   subjected  to  a  rigid   examination, 
which  led  to  the  apprehension  of  the  duke  and  the 
whole  of  his  domestics. 

On  being  conveyed  to  the  Tower,  Hickford  un- 
reservedly disclosed  the  whole  secret,!  and  indicated 
the  place  where  the  cipher  in  which  Mary's  letters 
were  written,  the  letters  themselves,  and  sundry 
other  treasonable  papers  were  deposited.     These, 
together  with  the  evidence  of  the  Duke's  domestics, 
and  a  confession  wrung  from  the  Bishop  of  Ross, 
under  the  threat  of  torture,  J  were  deemed  con- 
clusive evidence  of  his  guilt.    On  the  14th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1571,  he  was  brought  to  trial      Hg  ig  tried 
before  a  jury  of  twenty-seven  peers,     found  guilty, 
was  found  guilty,  and  condemned    and  condemned 
to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quar-  * 

tered,  two  days  thereafter.     The  execution  of  the 
sentence,  however,  which  was  commuted  to  that  of 
decapitation,   was    from    time  to    His  execution, 
time  delayed;  but  at  last,  on  the   2nd  June>  lfi71 
2nd  of  June,  he  suffered  death  by  the  hands  of  the 
executioner  on  Tower  Hill.§ 

The  Bishop  of  Ross,  who  had  been  deeply  im- 
plicated in  this  conspiracy,  was  ar-    ^  B- ,      of 
rested  and  committed  to  the  Tower ;  b0ss  is  arrested, 
and,  notwithstanding   his   privi-    and  imprisoned 
leges  as  an  ambassador,  his  papers    m        lower, 
were  searched,  and  he  was  even  threatened  with 
death, — the  crown  lawyers  having  declared  that 
an  ambassador  found  guilty  of  a  conspiracy  against 
the  sovereign  to  whom  he  is  accredited,  thereby 
forfeits  his  privileges,  and  may  be  subjected  to 
the  penalties  of  the  law,  like  a  common  male- 
factor.    After  a  protracted  imprisonment,  he  was 
liberated,  on   condition  that  he  should  quit  the 
kingdom. 

From  this  time  forward  the  captive  queen  was 
treated  with  greater  rigour  than  ever.  She  was 
not  permitted  to  have  an  ambassador  at  the  English 
court ;  she  was  kept  under  strict  guard ;  the  number 
of  her  attendants  was  diminished ;  and  no  person 
was  allowed  to  see  her  except  in  presence  of  her 

*  Lesley's  Negotiations,  Anderson,  vol.  iii.  pp.  161? — ■ 
171;  see  also  the  Examinations  and  Confessions  of  Barker, 
Hickford,  and  Bannister,  Murdin,  pp.  67—146. 

f  Lesley's  Negotiations,  Anderson,  vol.  iii.  p.  172. 

\  Ibid.,  pp.  189—200. 

\  Howell's  State  Trials,  vol.  i.  p.  1032. 
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keepers.*  Meanwhile,  Elizabeth  publicly  avowed 
her  resolution  to  abandon  all  attempts  to  restore 
the  Queen  of  Scots,  and  henceforward  to  employ 
all  the  means  in  her  power  to  induce  the  people  of 
Scotland  to  acknowledge  and  obey  no  other  sove- 
reign than  the  young  king. 

This  resolution,  which  she  communicated  to  the 
leaders  of  both  factions,  tended  not  a  little  to  dis- 
hearten the  queen's  party  and  to  depress  their  ener- 
gies. Nevertheless,  she  felt  that  it  was  more  easily 
taken  than  carried  into  effect ;  but  desirous,  if 
possible,  to  accomplish  her  object  by  peaceable 
means,  she  had  recourse  in  the  first  instance  to 
advice,  promises,  and  threatenings.  With  this 
view,  she  gave  orders  to  Sir  William  Drury  and 
Lord  Hunsdon  to  open  a  correspondence  with 
Grange,  which,  however,  led  to  no  definite  conclu- 
sion. Afterwards,  Mr.  Cairs  was  dispatched  from 
Berwick,  by  Lord  Hunsdon,  to  the  Castle  of  Edin- 
burgh, as  the  bearer  of  the  fol- 
Elizabeth  sends  lowi  message  from  Elizabeth  :— 
a  message  to  b  b,  .        • 

Grange  and  Her  majesty  s  pleasure  is,  that 

others  to  the     ye  leave  off  the  maintenance  of 

EdSburgh.  civil  discord'  and  Sive  jour  obe- 
dience to  the  king,  whom  she  will 
maintain  to  the  uttermost  of  her  power.  And  if 
ye  will  do  so,  she  will  deal  with  the  regent  and 
the  king's  party  to  receive  you  in  favour  upon  rea- 
sonable conditions,  for  security  of  life  and  livings. 
In  respect  the  Queen  of  Scots  hath  practised  with 
the  Pope,  other  princes,  and  her  own  subjects, 
great  and  dangerous  treasons  against  the  state  of 
the  country  and  destruction  of  her  own  person, 
she  will  never  suffer  her  to  be  in  authority,  so  far 
as  in  her  lieth,  nor  to  have  liberty  while  she  liveth. 
If  ye  refuse  these  offers,  her  majesty  will  presently 
aid  the  king's  party  with  men,  munition,  and  other 
things  against  you.  Whereupon  her  majesty  de- 
sireth  your  answer  with  speed."  f  Though  this 
message  was  sufficiently  explicit  as  regarded  the 
views  and  wishes  of  Elizabeth  respecting  the  con- 
tending factions,  yet,  taken  by  itself,  it  could  not  be 
regarded  by  Grange  and  his  party  as  a  summons  to 
unconditional  surrender ;  and,  on  ascertaining  from 
Hunsdon  that  he  had  no  authority  to  enter  into 
any  specific  treaty  in  the  name  of  Elizabeth,  her 
offer  was  regarded  as  insidious  and  insulting,  and 
summarily  rejected.  Though  they  must  have  felt 
that  they  were  losing  ground,  they  had  still  too 
much  confidence  in  their  own  strength,  numbers, 
and  resources,  to  be  intimidated  by  empty  menaces. 
Meanwhile,  Elizabeth  contented  herself  for  se- 
Civil  war  and  veral  months  with  having  recourse 
great  sufferings  to  her  favourite  policy  of  foment- 
in  Scotland.  ing  dissension  ;  and  never  perhaps 
did  any  country  exhibit  to  the  world  such  a  scene 
of  public  and  private  cruelty  and  misery,  as  Scot- 
land did  during  the  winter  and  spring  of  1571-2. 
In  the  open  country,  as  well  as  in  the  capital,  and 
in  every  town  and  village  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  kingdom,  civil  war  raged  with 

*  Strype's  Annals  of  the  Reformation,  p.  50. 

+  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  156;  Robertson,  Appendix  iv. 


the  most  relentless  fury.  Castles,  towns,  and  vil- 
lages were  beleaguered,  and  committed  to  the 
flames  ;  men  of  opposite  factions,  as  if  possessed  by 
the  demon  of  destruction,  butchered  each  other  with 
the  most  savage  ferocity;*  and  the  terrors  of  the 
law,  in  their  most  dreadful  forms  of  torture  and 
death,  were  superadded  to  those  of  military  exe- 
cution. The  victims  of  the  gibbet  were  hurried  to 
death  in  parties  of  forty  or  fifty  at  a  time.  AVith 
a  view  to  starve  the  capital  into  surrender,  Morton 
had  ordered  all  the  mills  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  city  to  be  destroyed,  and  interdicted  all  persons 
from  supplying  it  with  provisions ;  and  country- 
men, and  even  women,  transgressing  this  order, 
were  hanged  on  the  spot,  or  scourged  and  branded 
on  the  cheek  with  a  hot  iron.  These  complicated 
miseries,  still  remembered  in  the  traditions  of  the 
country  under  the  name  of  "  the  Douglas  wars," 
leave  a  stain  of  indelible  infamy  on  the  memory  of 
Elizabeth  and  of  Morton,  who  were  the  chief  agents 
in  exciting  and  perpetuating  this  "  reign  of  terror." 

These  severities  were  more  productive  of  odium 
to  their  authors  than  of  damage  to  their  adversa- 
ries. In  almost  every  quarter  of  the  country  the 
cause  of  the  queen  was  still  in  the  ascendant.  The 
capital  and  its  castle,  the  most  important  strong- 
hold in  the  kingdom,  were  still  in  the  hands  of  her 
party,  who  were  occasionally  supplied  with  arms, 
ammunition,  and  money,  by  the  courts  of  France 
and  Spain,  and  had  still  reason  to  expect  from  the 
latter,  at  least,  continued  assistance  ;  f  whilst  the 
garrisons  of  Niddry,  Livingstone,  and  Blackness, 
fully  supplied  them  with  provisions.  |  In  the  north, 
as  we  have  seen,  Gordon  had  completely  established 
the  queen's  authority ;  Fernyhirst.  had  been  not 
less  successful  in  the  south  ;  and  in  the  west  Lord 
Semple,  a  strenuous  supporter  of  the  king's  party, 
had  met  with  a  signal  defeat. 

The  history  of  this  dreary  period  was  still  fur- 
ther darkened  by  an  act  of  base  Morton 
ingratitude  on  the  part  of  Morton,  delivers  up 
which  has  left  a  perpetual  stain  Northumberland. 
upon  his  memory.  During  his  exile  in  England, 
he  had  contracted  an  intimate  friendship  with  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  to  whom  he  became  in- 
debted for  numerous  acts  of  disinterested  kindness. 
Northumberland  himself  was  now  a  prisoner  in  the 
Castle  of  Lochleven,  where  he  had  been  confined 
ever  since  he  had  taken  refuge  in  Scotland,  in  the 
year  1569;  yet  Morton,  in  whose  charge  he  then 
was,  actually  sold  his  unfortunate  friend  to  the 
English  government  for  a  sum  of  money,  which  was 

divided  between  him  and  Douglas    TT. 

,,  T     ,  ,  °         His  execution. 

oi  Lochleven.     Lord  Hunsdon,  go- 
vernor of  Berwick,  into  whose  custody  Northum- 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Randolph  and  Drury  to 
Leicester  and  Burghley,  Leith,  23rd  February,  1571-2; 
also  ibid.,  same  to  Hunsdon,  Leith,  26th  February,  1571-2  ; 
also  MS.  Letter,  Randolph  and  Drury  to  Lord  Hunsdon, 
Leith,  10th  April,  1572;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  304. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Randolph  and  Drury  to 
Lord  Hunsdon,  26th  February,  1571-2;  also  MS.  Letter, 
State  Paper  Office,  Mar  to  Burghley,  30th  April,  1572. 

X  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Drury  and  Randolph  to 
Hunsdon,  17th  April,  1572. 
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bcrland  was  delivered,  had  him  conveyed  to  York, 
where  he  suffered  death  by  the  hands  of  the  exe- 
cutioner.* 

In  the  meantime,  a  treaty  of  alliance  had  been 
formed  between  England  and  France;  and  De 
Croc,  as  representative  of  the  French  king,  repaired 
to  Scotland,  and  in  conjunction  with  Sir  William 
Drury,  on  the  part  of  Elizabeth,  entered  into  nego- 
tiations for  a  truce  for  two  months  between  the 
contending  factions,  preparatory  to  a  general 
pacification  of  the  country.  The  negotiations, 
which  were  commenced  before  the  end  of  May,  did 
not  terminate  until  the  30th  of  July,  when  the 

An  abstinence  "form  of  the  abstinence"  agreed 
agreed  on.  on  was  signed  by  both  parties  at 
Lcith  and  Edinburgh. f  It  provided  that  the 
truce  should  commence  on  the  1st  August,  and 
continue  "  till  two  months  be  fully  outrun  ; "  that, 
as  soon  as  possible,  a  convention  of  the  nobility 
and  estates  of  the  realm  should  be  assembled,  to 
concert  measures  for  establishing  a  general  peace  ; 
that  in  the  meantime  the  town  of  Edinburgh,  and 
all  other  towns  throughout  the  kingdom,  shall  be 
set  at  liberty,  and  be  patent  to  all,  without  hin- 
derance  or  molestation  ;  and  in  the  event  of  the 
assembly  of  the  nobility  and  estates  being  unable 
to  effect  a  reconciliation,  all  differences  shall  be 
referred  to  the  King  of  France  and  the  Queen  of 
England  as  arbiters,  by  whose  decision  both  par- 
ties agreed  to  abide.  "  Providing,"  it  is  added, 
"  that  the  abstinence  or  pacification  that  may 
follow  thereupon  in  nowise  touch  the  king  our 
sovereign  lord  and  his  estate,  to  the  prejudice 
thereof."  I  On  the  same  day,  proclamation  of  the 
truce  was  made  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh,  to 
the  great  joy  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  on  the  day 
following  the  soldiers  of  the  regent,  and  such  of  the 
citizens  of  Edinburgh  as  had  assisted  him  at  Leith, 
sought  admission  into  the  town.  They  were  not, 
however,  permitted  to  enter  until  the  following 
day,  when,  according  to  the  agreement,  the  truce 
really  commenced.  They  accordingly  remained  all 
night  in  the  Canongate  under  arms,  and  next  morn- 
ing the  regent,  and  the  lords  who  were  with  him, 
made  their  public  entrance  into  the  city,  and  caused 
proclamation  of  the  "  abstinence  "  again  to  be  made, 
with  certification  "  that  none,  on  nowise,  presume 
or  take  upon  hand  to  do,  or  attempt  anything 
tending  to  the  violation  thereof,  under  the  pain  of 
death."  § 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  the  leaders  of 
the  queen's  party,  who  had  shown  such  capacity 
for  public  business,  should  have  been  induced  to 
subscribe  a  treaty  containing  a  reservation  in 
favour  of  the  young  prince,  as  their  "  king  and 
sovereign  lord,"  an  admission  that  yielded  up  one 
of  the  principal  objects  in  dispute — the  claims  of 

*  Crawford's  Memoirs,  pp.  55,  222 ;  Camden,  p.  445 ; 
MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Hunsdon  to  Burghley,  1st 
May,  1572;  ibid.,  Mar  to  Hunsdon,  23rd  May,  1572;  also 
ibid.,  Hunsdon  to  Burghley,  29th  May,  1572;  Gonzalez, 
p.  376. 

1  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  215 


X  Ibid.,  pp.  215,  216. 


§  Ibid.,  pp.  218,  219. 


their  mistress,  which  had  been  supported  at  such 
a  cost  of  bloodshed  and  misery,  and  which  they 
were  still  in  an  advantageous  position  to  maintain. 
Whether  there  was  bad  faith  on  both  sides  it  is 
difficult  to  determine ;  at  all  events,  through  the 
influence  of  Morton,  who  was  evidently  desirous 
of  again  plunging  the  country  into  civil  war,  all 
attempts  at  assembling  the  nobility  and  Estates  for 
the  purpose  named  in  the  treaty  were  frustrated; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  22nd  September,  when 
the  truce  had  nearly  expired,  that  the  regent  came 
to  Leith,  to  make  an  appointment  with  the  leaders 
in  the  castle.  After  a  long  conference,  nothing 
was  concluded  except  a  further  The  abstinence 
cessation  of  hostilities,  to  con-  continued, 
tinue  for  eight  days  after  the  26th.  On  a  renewal 
of  the  conference,  the  truce  was  continued  four 
days  more ;  and  finally,  on  the  8th  of  October,  a 
farther  abstinence  was  proclaimed,  to  continue  until 
the  6th  December.* 

At  this  period  an  event  occurred  which,  while  it 
startled  and  appalled  the  whole  civilised  world, 
proved  a  heavy  blow  to  the  cause  of  Mary  and  her 
adherents,  and  contributed  to  hasten  and  consum- 
mate the  ruin  in  which  that  party  was  ultimately 
involved. f  This  was  no  other  than  that  atrocious 
outrage  in  France,  known  in  his-  The  massacre 
tory  and  tradition  as  "  the  Mas-  of  St.  Bartho- 
sacre  of  St.  Bartholomew."  The  lomew- 
leaders  of  the  Protestant  party  throughout  the 
kingdom  had  been  artfully  allured  to  the  capital, 
under  solemn  assurances  from  the  king  of  protection 
and  favour ;  and  during  a  period  of  seven  months 
they  were  treated  at  court,  and  among  the  Roman 
Catholic  nobility  and  gentry  of  Paris,  with  appa- 
rent respect,  cordiality,  and  familiar  friendship.  A 
dark  conspiracy,  however,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  the  king  himself,  had  been  previously  entered 
into,  and  was  all  the  while  being  matured  for  their 
destruction.  Accordingly,  on  an  appointed  day, 
under  authority  of  a  warrant  signed  by  the  king's 
own  hand,  a  general  and  indiscriminate  massacre 
of  the  Protestants  was  suddenly  commenced.  Fel- 
low-citizens, neighbours,  and  intimate  associates, 
were  slaughtered  in  cold  blood,  with  circumstances 
of  such  revolting  cruelty,  and  on  a  scale  of  such 
appalling  magnitude,  as  to  be  without  a  parallel  in 
the  sad  history  of  human  depravity.  Five  hun- 
dred persons  of  rank,  and  ten  thousand  others, 
without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  were  thus  butch- 
ered in  the  capital  alone,  the  streets  of  which  for 
several  days  literally  streamed  with  blood,  while 
the  monarch  himself,  attended  by  his  courtiers, 
enjoyed  the  spectacle  from  the  windows  of  the 
palace,  and  amused  themselves  with  firing  on  such 
of  the  terrified  citizens  as  flew  to  the  gates  for 
protection.!    Similar  orders  were  dispatched  to  the 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  225. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B  C,  Sir  William  Drury 
to  Lord  Burghley,  15th  September,  1572 ;  Tytler,  vol.  vii. 
p.  308. 

X  Sully's  Memoirs,  vol.  L,  Edinburgh  Edition  ;  M'Crie'a 
Life  of  Knox,  vol.  i.  p.  216 ;  Bannatyne's  Journal,  p.  388  ; 
Turner's  Elizabeth,  vol.  iv.;  History  of  England,  p.  322. 
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different  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  and  were  as 
unscrupulously  obeyed ;  so  that  in  one  week  not 
fewer  than  seventy  thousand  persons  fell  by  the 
hands  of  these  licensed  murderers.*  These  dread- 
ful atrocities,  which  no  respectable  Romanist  will 
now  attempt  to  defend,  were  publicly  applauded  in 
Spain,  and  at  Rome,  where  the  shocking  blas- 
phemy was  perpetrated  of  offering  solemn  thanks- 
giving to  God  for  the  success  of  this  diabolical 
conspiracy,  t 

The  intelligence  of  these  transactions,  the  details 
of  which  continued  to  arrive  day  after  day,  ex- 
cited universal  horror  and  alarm  among  the  Pro- 
testant party  both  in  Scotland  and  England  ;  and 
apprehensions  began  to  be  entertained  of  a  combi- 
nation for  the  extirpation  of  the  Protestants,  em- 
bracing all  the  Roman  Catholic  princes  of  Europe. 
The  increased  abhorrence  of  popery,  and  the  suspi- 
cion of  all  its  professors,  which  these  events  excited, 
materially  damaged  the  cause  of  Mary,  while  it 
strengthened  that  of  the  opposite  party,  and  con- 
tributed to  extend  the  influence  of  Elizabeth  in 
Scotland.  At  the  same  time,  the  regent  and  lords, 
in  consequence  of  a  supplication  presented  to  them 
by  the  barons,  gentlemen,  and  other  adherents 
of  Protestantism  then  in  Edinburgh,  issued  a 
proclamation,  ordering  a  convention  of  commis- 
sioners to  be  sent  from  particular  kirks,  to  be  held 
in  Edinburgh  on  the  20th  October,  "  to  consult, 
advise,  and  deliberate  upon  such  matters  and  over- 
tures as  maybe  proposed  to  the  regent  and  lords  of 
the  Privy  Council,  tending  to  the  mutual  defence  j 
of  the  professors  of  Christ's  Evangel  within  this  ! 
realm  from  the  furious  rage  and  lawless  cruelties 
of  the  bloody  and  traitorous  papists,  executors  of 
the  decrees  of  the  devilish  Council  of  Trent ;  and  in 
such  things  further  as  may  advance  God's  glory 
and  true  religion."  %  Meanwhile,  the  ministers  of 
Edinburgh  inveighed  vehemently  against  the  au- 
thors and  perpetrators  of  the  enormities  in  France  ; 
and  John  Knox  "  bade  tell  the  French  ambassador 
that  the  sentence  was  pronounced  in  Scotland 
against  that  murderer,  the  King  of  France ;  that 
God's  vengeance  shall  never  depart  from  him  nor 
his  house,  but  that  his  name  shall  remain  in  exe- 
cration to  the  posterities  to  come  ;  and  that  none 
shall  come  of  his  loins  that  shall  enjoy  the  kingdom 
in  peace  and  quietness."  De  Croc,  the  French 
envoy,  complained  to  the  regent  and  lords  of 
council ;  but  it  was  answered  that  they  could  not 
stop  the  mouths  of  the  ministers  from  speaking 
even  against  themselves.  § 

The  mournful  intelligence  of  these  events  in 

T>f-f     France  was  communicated  to  Eliza- 
tKrench      Detil  °y  Walsingham,  the  English 

ambassador  at    ambassador  at  the  court  of  Charles 

^cfiTr?11511     IX''  and  WaS  received  bJ  the  Pro" 
testants  throughout  the  kingdom 

with  deep  sorrow,  mingled  with  consternation  and 

*  Aikman's  Buchanan,  vol.  ii.  p.  628. 
t  Robertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  35. 
t  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  pp.  225,  226. 
$  Ibid.,  p.  226. 


alarm.  On  his  first  appearance  at  court  after  the 
massacre,  Fenelon,  the  French  ambassador,  found 
the  queen  and  court  habited  in  mourning.  The 
scene,  which  must  have  been  very  solemn  and 
affecting,  is  thus  graphically  described  by  him- 
self : — "  A  gloomy  sorrow  sat  on  every  face ; 
silence,  as  in  the  dead  of  night,  reigned  through  all 
the  chambers  of  the  royal  apartment ;  the  ladies 
and  courtiers  were  ranged  on  each  side,  all  clad  in 
deep  mourning,  and  as  I  passed  through  them  not 
one  bestowed  on  me  a  civil  look,  or  made  the  least 
return  to  my  salutes."  *  The  queen's  countenance, 
as  he  advanced  towards  her,  wore  a  mingled  ex- 
pression of  sorrow  and  indignation,  f  On  his 
attempting  to  justify  the  massacre,  she  made  no 
secret  of  her  horror  at  that  infamous  transaction,  of 
her  distrust  of  his  explanations,  and  her  fears  of 
the  consequences ;  and,  on  his  assuring  her  of  the 
oontinued  friendship  of  the  king,  his  master,  she 
replied  "  that  she  greatly  feared  that  those  who 
had  led  that  prince  to  abandon  his  natural  subjects, 
would  also  lead  him  to  abandon  a  foreign  queen 
like  herself."  % 

Elizabeth  indeed  was  seriously  alarmed  for  the 
security  of  the  Protestant  establishment  in  Eng- 
land, and  even  for  her  own  personal  safety.  She 
apprehended  that  Protestantism  was  everywhere 
threatened  by  a  gigantic  Popish  conspiracy,  of  which 
the  outbreak  in  France  was  only  "  the  first  fruits." 
She  became  in  consequence  distrustful  of  her  Roman 
Catholic  subjects ;  and  brooding  over  the  troubles 
by  which  her  government  had  been  disturbed,  and 
was  still  threatened,  through  the  machinations  of 
Mary's  friends  both  at  home  and  abroad, — instead 
of  blaming  her  own  perfidious  and  cruel  policy  in 
unjustly  detaining  as  a  prisoner  an  independent 
sovereign  not  amenable  to  her  jurisdiction,  and 
who,  as  her  near  relative,  had  fled  to  her  for  pro- 
tection,— she  now  began  to  cherish  the  most  deadly 
hatred,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  to  form  the  most 
deadly  designs  against  her  poor  helpless  captive. 

That  Elizabeth  now  earnestly  desired  the  death 
of  the  Scottish  queen,  it  is  impos-  Consultation 
sible  to  doubt ;  but  whether  the  about  putting 
subject  was  first  directly  broached  Mary  to  death- 
by  her,  or  by  her  too  subservient  minister,  Burgh- 
ley,  is  not  so  obvious,  nor  is  it  of  much  importance 
to  determine.  At  all  events,  the  project  had  been 
talked  of,  and  was  in  fact  under  serious  considera- 
tion. The  English  bishops,  in  answer  to  a  question 
propounded  by  Burghley,  had  stated  as  their  opi- 
nion that  Elizabeth  might  justly  put  Mary  to 
death  ;§  and  jurisconsults  had  attempted  to  prove 
that  it  would  be  lawful.  ||  Parliament  wished  to 
proceed  against  her  by  a  bill  of  attainder ;  but, 
being  forbidden  by  the  queen,  they  resolved  at 
least  to  pass  an  act  excluding  her  from  the  suc- 

*  Carte,  vol.  iii.  p.  522. 

f  La  Motte  Fenelon  s  Correspondence,  vol.  v.  p.  122. 

J  Ibid.,  p.  126. 

§  See  British  Museum,  Caligula,  c.  ii.  fol.  524;  and 
D'Ewes' Journal,  p.  507',  also  Lingard,  vol.  viii.  pp.  106 — 
108. 

II  Ibid. 
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cession  to  the  English  throne.  These  wishes  and 
resolutions,  though  no  doubt  sufficiently  agreeable 
to  Elizabeth,  did  not  suit  her  present  policy,  and 
accordingly  she  put  a  stop  to  further  proceedings 
at  that  time  by  proroguing  the  parliament.*  She 
had  already  publicly  declared  that  no  evidence 
had  been  produced  sufficient  to  convict  Mary  of 
the  murder  of  her  husband,  and  she  therefore  could 
not,  without  scandalous  inconsistency,  bring  her  to 
trial  on  that  charge ;  while,  to  put  her  to  death 
without  trial  would  be  to  incur  an  amount  of  odium 
from  which  even  Elizabeth's  unscrupulous  mind 
shrank. 

As  a  preliminary  to  future  procedure,  perhaps 
Maw  at   tnat  time  not  vei7  definitely 

interrogated  as  fixed,  Lord  De  la  Ware,  Sir  Ralph 
a  criminal.  Sadler,  and  Thomas  Bromley,  Eli- 
zabeth's Solicitor-General,  had,  after  the  death 
of  Norfolk,  been  dispatched  to  Sheffield,  to  inter- 
rogate Mary  as  a  criminal  on  thirteen  articles, 
regarding  her  connection  with  the  conspiracy  for 
which  that  nobleman  had  suffered,  f  She  answered 
with  great  firmness  and  dignity.  She  disclaimed 
all  hostile  intentions  against  the  life  or  govern- 
ment of  Elizabeth  in  consenting  to  a  marriage 
with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  affirmed  that  she 
had  no  other  object  in  view  than  her  own  deli- 
verance and  that  of  Scotland,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  Ridolphi,  and  her  relations  with  the 
Pope  and  the  King  of  Spain.J  These  explanations 
were  not  deemed  satisfactory ;  but  if  this  interview 
was  ever  intended  to  pave  the  way  for  a  public 
trial,  this  intention  was,  after  the  Massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  abandoned  for  a  secret  and  still 
darker  method  of  getting  rid  of  the  unfortunate 
queen. 

This  plan,  or  rather  plot,  was  concocted  by  Eli- 
Scheme  for      zabeth'  Burghley,  and  Leicester ; 

putting  Mary  an<l  was  intended  to  be  put  into 
to  death  in  execution,  not  in  England,  but  in 
Scotland.  Scotland,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to 
transfer  the  odium  of  Mary's  death  from  Elizabeth 
to  the  leaders  of  the  king's  faction.  The  conduct 
of  this  nefarious  project  was  entrusted  to  Sir  Henry 
Killegrew,  Burghley 's  brother-in-law,  who  was 
dispatched  to  Scotland  with  two  missions — one 
public  and  ostensible,  the  other  secret  and  real.  § 
According  to  the  former,  he  was  required  to  confer 
with  the  regent  and  Morton,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  with  Grange,  Lethington,  and  other  leaders 
of  the  queen's  party  on  the  other,  with  a  view- 
to  a  pacification ;  to  urge  upon  them  a  strict 
adherence  to  the  truce  ;  to  communicate  to  them 
a  detailed  account  of  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew ;   to  impress   on  them   his   belief   that 

*  Lingard,  vol.  viii.  pp.  91,  92 ;  D'Ewes'  Journal,  pp. 
200,  207,  224;  Digges,  pp.  203,  219. 

t  Camden,  p.  442 ;  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Papers 
ef  Mary  Queen  of  Scots ;  the  Lord  De  la  "Ware's  and  the 
nst  of  the  Commissioners'  proceedings  with  the  Scottish 
Queen,  11th  June,  1572;  also  MS.  Draft  by  Cecil,  State 
L'aper  Office,  Minute  to  the  Scottish  Queen  by  the  Lord  De 
la  Ware,  &c. ;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  310. 

1  LabanofFs  Collection,  pp.  47—54. 

J  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  311. 

VOL.  II. 


it  was  premeditated,  and  formed  only  a  part  of 
a  widely  extended  conspiracy ;  to  represent  to 
them  that  the  interests  of  both  parties,  and  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  both  kingdoms  were  in 
jeopardy ;  and  to  entreat  them  to  lay  aside  their 
animosities,  and  unite  in  defence  of  the  common 
weal.  According  to  the  latter,  he  was  with  the 
utmost  secrecy  to  concert  with  the  regent  and 
Morton  a  plan  for  putting  Mary  to  death.  This 
plan,  which  was  known  only  to  its  originators — 
Elizabeth,  Burghley,  and  Leicester — was  commu- 
nicated to  Killegrew  by  Elizabeth  herself,  in  the 
presence  of  these  noblemen,  but  under  repeated 
and  solemn  injunctions  of  inviolable  secrecy.  The 
instructions  were  drawn  up  by  Burghley,  and  are 
still  extant  in  his  handwriting.*  Killegrew  was 
informed  that  he  was  required  to  explain  to  the 
regent  and  Morton  that  the  time  had  now  arrived 
when,  for  their  own  safety,  as  well  as  that  of  Eli- 
zabeth, it  had  become  absolutely  necessary  to  put 
Mary  to  death ;  and  that,  although  it  would  be  an 
easy  matter  to  have  her  executed  in  England,  yet, 
"  for  sundry  weighty  reasons,"  it  was  judged  prefer- 
able to  deliver  her  over  to  her  enemies  in  Scotland, 
"  to  proceed  with  her  by  way  of  justice."  That 
by  this  expression  it  was  not  intended  to  recom- 
mend a  public  trial,  with  a  judicial  sentence  and 
execution,  will,  as  we  proceed,  appear  evident  from 
the  construction  put  en  it  by  Mar  and  Morton, 
who  of  course  would  accept  the  interpretation  of  it 
given  by  Killegrew  at  their  conferences  with  that 
gentleman.  To  secure  the  object  of  his  mission,  Kil- 
legrew was  enjoined  to  use  his  utmost  endeavours 
with  the  regent  and  Morton  to  induce  them  to  make 
application  for  the  delivery  of  Mary  into  their 
hands  ;  but  he  was  especially  instructed  to  take  care 
so  to  manage  the  matter  that  the  demand  should 
appear  as  their  own  spontaneous  act.  If  made, 
he  was  authorised  to  agree  to  it,  but  on  the  solemn 
assurance  that  they  should  without  fail  put  Mary 
to  death.  As  a  guarantee  for  the  fulfilment  of  this 
stipulation,  he  was  instructed  to  demand  hostages, 
who  must  be  either  children  or  near  relatives  of 
the  regent  and  Morton.  Finally,  he  was  once  more 
solemnly  warned  not  to  allow  Elizabeth's  name  to 
appear  in  the  negotiation ;  he  was  reminded  by 
the  queen  herself  that  only  Burghley,  Leicester, 
and  himself,  were  privy  to  this  important  and  deli- 
cate affair  ;  and  he  was  dismissed  with  the  signifi- 
cant warning,  that  if  it  "  came  forth,  or  was  ever 
known,  he  must  answer  for  it."  Killegrew  an- 
swered "  that  he  would  keep  the  secret  as  he 
would  his  life."  f 

On  his  arrival  in  Scotland,  Killegrew  lost  no 
time  in  proceeding  to  the  dispatch  of  the  business 
assigned  to  him.  His  first  care  was  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  agitated  state  of  the  public  mind,  conse- 
quent on  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  to 
excite  suspicion  and  hatred  against  the  Catholics, 
and  detestation  of  an  alliance  with  France,  as  a 

*  Murdin,  p.  224. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Killegrew  to  Burghley 
and  Leicester,  23rd  November,  1572. 
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means  at  once  of  strengthening  the  English  party  in 
Scotland,  diminishing  the  influence  of  the  queen's 
faction,  and  gradually  preparing  the  country  for 
the  extreme  measure  which  -was  the  object  of  his 
secret  mission.  In  this  endeavour  he  was  power- 
fully assisted  by  Knox,  who,  though  so  enfeebled 
by  disease  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  move  without 
help,  still  continued  to  ascend  the  pulpit,  and,  with 
unimpaired  energy  of  mind  and  vehemence  of  ex- 
pression, denounced  the  murderers  of  the  Protes- 
tants of  France.  Having  repaired  to  Stirling  to 
meet  the  regent,  Killegrew  communicated  to  him 
the  object  of  his  public  mission.  The  answer  of 
Mar  was  favourable  and  explicit.  He  expressed 
himself  decidedly  hostile  to  a  French  alliance  ;  and 
declared  that  so  long  as  he  entertained  any  expec- 
tation of  aid  from  England,  he  would  never  consent 
to  a  league  with  any  foreign  power. 

Agreeably  to  his  instructions,  Killegrew  reported 
his  movements  in  fulfilment  of  his  public  mission 
to  the  Secretary  of  State ;  but  all  that  related  to 
his  secret  errand  was  communicated  to  Burghley 
and  Leicester  alone ;  and  it  is  almost  exclusively 
from  such  parts  of  the  correspondence  which  en- 
sued as  are  still  extant,  that  we  are  enabled  to 
bring  to  light  this  hidden  "  mystery  of  iniquity." 
In  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  them,  dated  the 
19th  of  September,  he  informs  them  that  he  "  had 
already  dealt  with  a  fit  instrument,  and  expected 
that  the  regent  and  the  Earl  of  Morton  would 
soon  break  their  minds  unto  him  secretly."  *  This 
"instrument"  was  Mr.  Nicholas  Elphinstone,  who 
had  formerly  been  a  dependent  of  the  Regent 
Moray,  and  is  said  to  have  been  no  stranger  to 
such  dark  intrigues.  From  this  it  would  appear 
that  Killegrew  had,  in  the  first  instance,  kept  in 
the  background,  and  avoided  all  direct  sounding  of 
the  regent  and  Morton  as  to  his  secret  object,  or 
11  the  great  matter,"  as,  for  the  sake  of  obscurity  as 
well  as  brevity,  it  is  frequently  termed  in  this 
correspondence.  This  method  of  procedure,  though 
cautious  and  politic,  does  not  appear  to  have  suited 
the  impatience  of  Burghley  and  Leicester,  who 
could  not  rest  until  the  deed  of  blood  had  been 
accomplished.  They  accordingly  wrote  jointly  to 
Killegrew,  urging  him  to  expedition.  "  After  our 
hearty  commendations,"  they  say,  "  we  two  have 
received  your  several  letters  directed  to  us,  whereof 
the  last  came  this  last  night,  being  of  the  24th  of 
September ;  and  as  we  like  well  the  comfort  you 
give  us  of  the  towardness  in  the  special  matter 
committed  to  you,  so  we  do  greatly  long  to  receive 
from  you  a  further  motion  with  some  earnestness, 
and  that  both  moved  to  you  and  prosecuted  by 
them  of  valour,  as  we  may  look  for  assurance  to 
have  it  take  effect ;  for  when  all  other  ways  come 
in  consideration,  none  appeareth  more  ready  to  be 
allowed  here  by  the  best  than  that  which  you  have 
in  hand.  "Wherefore  we  earnestly  require  you  to 
employ  all  your  labours  to  procure  that  it  may  be 
both  earnestly  and  speedily  followed  there,  and  yet 

*  MS.  Letter,  British  Museum,  Caligula,  c.  iii.  fol.  365, 
Killegrew  to  Burghley,  19th  September,  1572. 


also  secretly  as  the  cause  requireth  :  and  when  we 
think  of  the  matter,  as  daily,  yea  hourly,  we  have 
cause  to  do,  we  see  not  but  the  same  reasons  that 
may  move  us  to  desire  that  it  take  effect,  ought 
also  to  move  them,  and  in  some  part  the  more, 
considering  both  their  private  sureties,  their  com- 
mon estate,  and  the  continuance  of  the  religion ; 
all  which  three  points  are  in  more  danger  from 
[for]  them  to  uphold  than  for  us.  The  causes 
thereof  we  doubt  not ;  but  you  can  enlarge  to  them, 
if  you  see  that  they  do  not  sufficiently  foresee 
them.  We  suspend  all  our  actions  only  upon  this, 
and  therefore  you  can  do  no  greater  service  than 
to  use  speed. 

"  Your  loving  friends, 

"  W.  Burghley." 

"  From  Windsor,  the  29th  of  September,  1572."  * 
Killegrew  had  more  welcome  news  to  communi- 
cate to  his  friends  in  his  next  de-    Killegrew  com- 
spatch.      "  The  great  matter  "  had      municatesto 

made  such  progress  as  actually  to       Morton.  his 
„  .  .     ,  °  „  *\  secret  mission 

form  a  subject  ot  conversation  be-        regarding 
tween  him  and  Morton,  when  the  Mary, 

latter  signified  his  approval  of  the  scheme,  and 
promised  cordially  to  co-operate  in  its  accomplish- 
ment. Shortly  afterwards,  through      Morton  and 
the  intervention  of  the  Abbot  of    the  regent  ap- 
Dunfermline,  a  conference  on  the      Pr07e  °f  tJJe 
proposed  secret  execution  of  Mary      secretlv  ex- 
was  arranged  to  be  held  at  Dal-     ecuting'Mary. 
keith  on  the  9th  of  October.     As  Morton  was  at 
that  time  confined  by  sickness,  the  meeting  was 
held  in  his  bed-chamber,  the  only  parties  present 
being  the  regent,  Morton,  and  Killegrew.      The 
result  was  communicated  by  Killegrew  to  Burghley 
and  Leicester  in  the  following  letter  : — 

"My  singular  good  lords, — What  has  passed 
here  since  my  last,  touching  the  common  cause,  I 
have  written  to  Mr.  Secretary  at  length,  f 

"  Now  for  the  great  matter  ye  wot  of.  At  my 
being  at  Dalkeith  with  my  Lord  Regent's  grace, 
the  Earl  of  Morton  and  he  had  conference,  and 
both  willing  to  do  the  thing  you  most  desire ; 
howbeit  I  could  have  no  answer  there,  but  that 
both  thought  it  the  only  way  and  the  best  way  to 
end  all  troubles,  as  it  were,  in  both  realms.  They 
told  me,  notwithstanding,  the  matter  was  danger- 
ous, and  might  come  so  to  pass,  as  they  should 
draw  war  upon  their  heads ;  and,  in  that  case,  or 
rather  to  stop  that  peril,  they  would  desire  her 
majesty  should  enter  in  league  defensive,  compre- 
hending therein  the  cause  of  religion  also. 

"  We  came"  (he  continued)  "  to  nearer  terms,  to 
wit,  that  her  majesty  should,  for  a  certain  time, 
pay  the  sum  that  her  highness  bestoweth  for  the 
keeping  of  her  in  England,  to  the  preservation  of 
this  crown,  and  take  the  protection  of  the  young 
king.  All  this  I  heard,  and  said  if  they  thought 
it  not  profitable  for  them,  and  that  if  they  meant 

*  MS.  British  Museum,  Caligula,  c.  iii.,  fol.  394.  This 
letter,  being  a  first  draft  by  Cecil,  is  signed  only  by  him. 
Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  315. 

f  Referring  to  his  prosecution  of  his  public  mission. 
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not  to  -will  me  to  write  earnestly  as  their  desire,  I 
would  not  move  my  pen  for  the  matter ;  whereat 
the  Earl  of  Morton  raised  himself  in  his  bed,  and 
said  that  both  my  Lord  Regent  and  he  did  desire 
it  as  a  sovereign  salve  for  all  their  sores  :  howbeit, 
it  could  not  be  done  without  some  manner  of  cere- 
mony and  a  kind  of  process,  whereunto  the  noble- 
men must  be  called  after  a  secret  manner,  and  the 
clergy  likewise,  which  would  ask  some  time. 
Also  that  it  would  be  requisite  her  majesty  would 
send  such  a  convoy  with  the  party  that  in  case 
there  were  people  would  not  like  of  it,  they  might 
be  able  to  keep  the  field ;  adding  further,  that  if 
they  can  bring  the  nobility  to  consent,  as  they 
hope  they  shall,  they  will  not  keep  the  prisoner 
three  hours  alive  after  he  *  come  into  the  bounds 
of  Scotland.  But  I,  leaving  of  these  devices, 
desired  to  know  indeed  what  they  would  have  me 
write;  and  it  was  answered  that  I  should  know 
further  of  my  Lord  Regent's  grace  here.  So,  as 
this  morning,  a  little  before  dinner,  going  to  take 
my  leave  of  him  as  he  was  going  towards  Stirling, 
he  told  me,  touching  that  matter  which  was  com- 
muned upon  at  Dalkeith,  he  found  it  very  good, 
and  the  best  remedy  for  all  diseases,  and  willed  me 
so  to  write  unto  your  honours ;  nevertheless,  that 
it  was  of  great  weight,  and,  therefore,  he  would 
advise  him  of  the  form  and  manner  how  it  might 
be  best  brought  to  pass,  and,  that  known,  he  would 
confer  more  at  length  with  me  in  the  same.  Thus 
took  I  my  leave  of  him,  and  find  him  indeed  more 
cold  than  Morton,  and  yet  seemed  glad  and  desirous 
to  have  it  to  come  to  pass.  *  *  *  *  Although  there 
be  that  do  assure  me  that  the  regent  hath,  after  a 
sort,  moved  this  matter  to  nine  of  the  best  of  their 
party,  to  wit,  that  it  were  fit  to  make  a  humble 
request  to  the  queen's  majesty  to  have  hither  the 
cause  of  all  their  troubles,  and  to  do,  etc.,  who  have 
consented  to  him,  and  that  I  am  also  borne  in  hand 
that  both  he  and  the  Earl  of  Morton  do,  by  all 
dexterity,  proceed  in  the  furtherance  thereof, 
yet  can  I  not  assure  myself  of  anything,  because  I 
see  them  so  inconstant,  so  divided.  *  *  *  *  I  am 
also  told  that  the  hostages  have  been  talked  of,  and 
that  they  shall  be  delivered  to  our  men  upon  the 
field,  and  the  matter  dispatched  within  four  hours, 
so  as  they  shall  not  need  to  tarry  long  in  our 
hands ;  but  I  like  not  their  manner  of  dealing,  and, 
therefore,  leave  it  to  your  wisdom  to  consider  if 
you  will  have  me  continue  to  give  ear,  and  adver- 
tise [if]  I  shall :  if  not,  I  pray  your  lordships  let 
me  be  called  hence."  f 

On  the  13th  of  October,  Killegrew  again  wrote 
to  Burghley  and  Leicester,  informing  them  that 
he  had  again  been  at  Dalkeith ;  and  in  an  inter- 
view which  he  had  with  Morton  and  "  two  of  the 
ministers,  he  found  them"  very  hot  and  earnestly 
bent  on  the  "  matter."  On  that  occasion  Morton 
informed  him  that  if  the  regent  showed  any  cold- 
ness, or  was  reluctant  to  proceed  in  the  "great 

*  Sic  in  the  original. 

t  MS.  Letter,  British  Museum,  Caligula,  c.  iii.,  fol. 
JMO,  Killegrew  to  Burghley  and  Leicester,  October  9, 1572. 


matter,"  it  should  be  done  without  him;  for  as 
Morton  was  lieutenant-general  of  the  whole  king- 
dom on  this  side  the  Tay,  he  had  sufficient  power 
to  carry  the  plan  into  effect*  At  the  same  time, 
he  hinted  that  the  coldness  and  reserve  of  Elizabeth 
had  alienated  many  who  would  otherwise  have  co- 
operated with  them,  and  that  if  she  really  desired 
the  execution  of  Mary,  she  must  be  more  cordial 
and  generous  in  her  support.  To  this  Killegrew 
replied,  that  if  Morton  could  then  give  him  an 
assurance  that  the  work  would  certainly  be  per- 
formed, he  might  rely  upon  being  satisfied  to  his 
utmost  desire,  but  without  such  an  assurance  it 
would  be  vain  to  expect  that  a  defensive  alliance 
with  England  should  be  formed,  or,  as  he  himself 
expressed  it,  "  without  it  a  man  can  promise 
nothing." 

His  next  despatch,  which  was  written  from 
Stirling,  must  have  tended  to  re-assure  the  minds 
of  Burghley  and  Leicester  as  to  the  disposition  of 
the  regent  towards  the  execution  of  "the  great 
matter."  Killegrew  informs  them  that  he  "  found 
him  very  earnest.  He  had  sent,"  he  said,  "  his 
resolute  mind  to  the  Lord  Morton  by  the  Abbot, 
and  desired  him  (Killegrew)  to  write  speedily  to 
Burghley  and  Leicester,  that  they  might  further 
the  same  by  all  possible  means,  as  the  only  salve 
for  the  cure  of  the  great  sores  of  the  common- 
wealth." Killegrew  added,  "I  perceive  that  the 
regent's  first  coldness  grew  rather  for  want  of  skill 
how  to  compass  so  great  a  matter,  than  for  lack  of 
goodwill  to  execute  the  same.  He  desired  me  also 
to  write  unto  your  honours  to  be  suitors  unto  your 
majesty  for  some  relief  of  money  towards  the  pay- 
ment of  his  soldiers."  f 

The  regent  and  Morton  at  last  formally  signified 
their  consent  to  put  Mary  to  death,  T, 
and  sent  to  Killegrew,  by  the  Ab-      Morton  for- 
bot  of  Dunfermline,  a  statement  of    mally  consent 
the  conditions  on  which  they  were     totPjt  ^l) 
prepared  to  "  dispatch  the  matter." 
These  were,  that  the  Queen  of  England  should 
take  the  young  king  under  her  protection ;    that 
his  rights  should  not  be  invalidated    The  conditions 
by  any  sentence  passed  upon  his      proposed  bv 
mother,  and  that  these  should  be 
maintained  by  a  declaration  of  the  English  par- 
liament ;  that  a  defensive  league  between  the  two 
kingdoms  should  be  established  ;  that  the  Earls  of 
Huntingdon,  Bedford,  or  Essex,  should  attend  at 
Mary's  execution  with  two  or  three  thousand  men, 
who  should  afterwards  assist  the   troops  of  the 
young  king  in  besieging  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  ; 
that  this  fortress,  when  reduced,  should  be  placed 
in   the  hands   of  the  regent;    and,   finally,  that 
England  should  pay  all  the  arrears  due  to  the 
Scottish  troops.  \ 

Deeply  dissatisfied  with  this  result  of  his  arduous 
and    dark    negotiations,    Killegrew    immediately 

*  MS.  Letter,  British  Museum,  Caligula,  c.  iii.,  fol.  376, 
same  to  same,  October  13,  1572 ;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  213,  322. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Killegrew  to  Burghley 
and  Leicester,  19th  October,  1572,  Stirling. 

%  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  323. 
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transmitted  the  conditions,  by  the  hands  of  a  con- 
fidential messenger,  to  Burghley,  to  whom  they 
appeared  so  exorbitant  as  to  threaten  the  failure  of 
the  whole  project.  While  Killegrew,  however, 
Mas  penning  his  despatch,  an  event  had  occurred 
that  put  a  stop  to  the  secret  negotiation  for  the 
present,  and  ultimately  led  to  its  entire  abandon- 
Sudden  death  ment.  This  was  the  sudden  death 
of  the  Regent  of  the  Regent  Mar,  who,  after  an 
illness  of  a  few  days,  expired  at 
Stirling  on  the  28th  of  October.  Considerable 
doubt  hangs  over  the  cause  of  his  death.  Sus- 
picions of  his  having  been  poisoned  were,  at  the 
time,  entertained  by  many ;  *  but  most  historians 
agree  in  ascribing  his  sudden  dissolution  to  a 
broken  heart,  occasioned  by  grief  at  the  distracted 
state  of  the  country,  and  his  inability  to  cope  with 
the  difficulties  of  his  position.f 

This  unexpected  event,  while  it  greatly  dis- 
concerted Killegrew,  threw  Burghley  into  a  state 
of  perturbation  hardly  to  be  expected  from  his  cool 
temperament  and  collected  mind.  The  intelligence 
reached  him  on  the  3rd  of  November;  and  on 
the  same  day  we  find  him  writing,  in  terms  beto- 
kening great  anxiety,  both  to  Leicester  and  to 
"Walsingham,  the  English  ambassador  at  the  court 
of  France.  His  letter  to  the  former,  which  is 
wholly  in  his  own  hand,  shows  plainly  that  he 
now  looked  on  the  scheme  of  procuring  the  execu- 
tion of  the  queen  in  Scotland  as  hopeless,  and  had 
already  begun  to  fall  back  on  that  last  resource,  the 
odium  of  which  Elizabeth  was  so  anxious  to  avoid. 
11  My  lord,"  he  says,  "  this  bearer  came  to  me  an 
hour  and  a  h  [alf]  after  your  departure.  The 
letters  which  he  brought  me  are  here  included.  I 
now  see  the  queen's  majesty  hath  no  surety  but  as 
she  hath  been  counselled,  for  this  way  that  was 
meant  for  dealing  with  Scotland  is,  you  may  see, 
neither  now  possible,  nor  was  by  their  articles 
made  reasonable.  If  her  majesty  will  continue  her 
delays  for  providing  for  her  own  surety  by  just 
means  given  to  her  by  God,  she  and  we  will  vainly 
call  upon  God  when  the  calamity  shall  fall  upon 
us.  God  send  her  majesty  strength  of  spirit  to 
preserve  God's  cause,  her  own  life,  and  the  lives  of 
millions  of  good  subjects,  all  which  are  most  mani- 
festly in  danger,  and  that  only  by  her  delays :  and 
so  consequently  she  shall  be  the  cause  of  the  over- 
throw of  a  noble  crown  and  realm,  which  shall  be 
a  prey  to  all  that  can  invade  it.  God  be  merciful 
to  us."  J  In  his  letter  to  Walsingham  he  says, 
"  The  twenty-eighth  of  the  last,  the  good  regent 
of  Scotland  is  dead,  as  I  think  by  a  natural  sick- 
ness, and  yet  the  certainty  is  not  known.  This 
will  make  our  success  the  worse  in  Scotland,  for  I 
fear  the  conveyance  away  of  the  king ;  and  yet 
there  is  care  taken  for  surety;  but  I  can  almost 
hope  for  no  good,  seeing  our  evils  fall  by  heaps, 

*  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  327. 

t  Robertson,  vol.  h.  p.  37  ;  Aikman's  Buchanan,  vol.  ii. 
p.  630. 

X  MS.  Letter,  British  Museum,  Caligula,  c.  vii.,  fol.  386, 
Burghley  to  Leicester,  3rd  November,  1572. 


and  why  the  heaps  fall  not  upon  ourselvos  per- 
sonally, I  see  no  cause  to  the  let  thereof  in  our- 
selves.    God  be  merciful  to  us.  *  *  *  "  * 

The  eminent  historian  f  to  whom  we  are  so  much 
indebted  for  bringing  to  light  the  details  of  this 
dark  plot,  has  well  remarked,  "  Thus  was  Burghley 
and  Leicester's  project  for  Mary's  secret  execution, 
by  the  hands  of  her  own  subjects,  destroyed  by  the 
death  of  Mar  at  the  moment  he  had  consented  to 
it ;  and  the  scheme  which  these  cruel  and  un- 
scrupulous politicians  conceived  themselves  to  have 
so  deeply  laid — on  which  they  pondered,  as  Cecil 
owned,  '  daily  and  almost  hourly,'  entirely  dis- 
comfited, and  cast  to  the  winds. 

"  Mary,  in  the  meantime,  was  herself  uncon- 
scious of  the  danger  she  had  escaped ;  and,  indeed, 
it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  so  well  had  the 
English  ambassador  kept  his  counsel,  and  so  true 
were  the  conspirators  to  their  secret,  that,  after 
a  concealment  of  nearly  three  centuries,  these 
dark  intrigues,  with  all  their  ramifications,  have 
now  for  the  first  time  been  made  a  portion  of  our 
national  history." 

On  the  death  of  Mar,  Elizabeth  immediately 
wrote  to  the  widowed  countess,  recommending  to 
her  care  the  young  king,  in  whose  welfare  she  ex- 
pressed a  deep  interest.  She  also  sent  a  very 
flattering  epistle  to  Morton,  whom  Elizabeth 
she  styled  her  dear  cousin,  and,  in    writes  to  Mor- 

anticipation  of  the  honour  which   t1°.n>  addressing 
./ ,     ,  .  ,,  j    I-        v        him  as  regent. 

awaited    him,   addressed  him   by 

the  title  of  regent.  In  this  letter  she  speaks  of 
his  public  conduct  in  terms  of  high  commendation ; 
expresses  a  hope  that  he  and  the  nobility  would 
watch  over  the  safety  of  the  young  prince,  and 
concert  measures  for  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and,  in  allusion  to  the  appointment  of  a  successor 
to  Mar,  she  hoped  the  election  would  not  disturb 
the  public  tranquillity.  % 

The  high  office  which  Morton  had  so  long  coveted, 
and  the  functions  of  which  he  had,    Morton  elected 
in  a  great  measure,  exercised  dur-      regent  24th 
ing  the  comparatively  feeble   ad-         ov  m 
ministration  of  Mar,  was  now  within  his  grasp. 
His  ability,  wealth,  and  influence ;  his  popularity 
with  the  majority  of  the  nobility,  and  with  the 
leading  men  of  the  Church ;  and  the  support  of  the 
English  party,  excluded  all  competition  ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, in  a  parliament  held  at  Edinburgh  on 
the  24th  of  November,  he  was,  after  a  slight  oppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  Castilians,  as  the  queen's 
party  were  called,  chosen  regent  of  the  kingdom.  § 
Proclamation  of  his  authority  was  made  on  the 
following  day,  with  the  usual  formalities.  || 

*  MS.  Letter,  Vespasian,  F.  vi.,  fol.  181  d.,  Burghley  to 
Walsingham,  3rd  November,  1572  ;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  327. 

t  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  pp.  311—325. 

I  Copy,  State  Paper  Office,  4th  November,  1572,  Eliza- 
beth to  Morton. 

§  Copy,  State  Paper  Office,  Killegrew  to  the  Queen,  2nd 
December,  1572  ;  see  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  19th  Novem- 
ber, 1572,  Noblemen  and  others  met  at  the  convention  in 
Edinburgh. 

|1  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  243. 
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REGENCY     OF    MORTON. 
a.d.  1572—1574. 

The  same  day  that  witnessed  the  elevation  of 

Death  of  John  Morton  to  the  regency  terminated 
Knox.  the  career  of  the   celebrated  re- 

former, John  Knox.  Worn  out  by  long-continued 
and  excessive  mental  toil,  acting  on  a  bodily  frame 
which  had  originally  been  robust,  he  expired  at 
his  own  house  in  Edinburgh,  in  the  sixty-seventh 
year  of  his  age.  It  falls  not  within  our  province 
to  trace  the  impressions  which  this  extraordinary 
man  left  on  his  own  and  all  succeeding  ages.  His 
name  belongs  rather  to  ecclesiastical  than  civil 
history.  Nevertheless  religion  and  politics  were 
so  intimately  blended  in  the  revolutions  of  that 
turbulent  period,  that  unquestionably  he  exercised 
a  most  extraordinary  degree  of  influence  upon  the 
leading  men  of  the  state,  and,  through  them,  on  the 
government  of  the  country.  In  his  fierce  and  un- 
compromising hostility  to  popery,  in  every  degree 
and  form,  and  his  ardent  zeal  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Reformed  religion,  he  became  a  strenuous 
supporter  of  the  king's  faction,  and  contributed 
not  a  little  to  its  ultimate  success  by  the  weight  of 
his  influence,  the  sagacity  of  his  counsels,  and  the 
vehemence  of  his  popular  eloquence.  In  defence 
of  what  he  conceived  to  be  right,  and  unmitigated 
condemnation  of  what  he  believed  to  be  wrong,  few 
men  have  ever  equalled  Knox  in  moral  courage. 
Unawed  by  the  wealth,  or  rank,  or  power  of  the 
parties  to  whom  he  was  opposed,  he  fearlessly 
spoke  out  what  he  believed  to  be  truth  ;  and  even 
royalty  itself  quailed  and  trembled  under  the  vehe- 
mence of  his  denunciations.  "  I  am  called,"  he 
said,  "to  speak  the  truth,  and  the  truth  I  will 
speak,  impugn  it  whoso  list."  His  remains  were 
Funeral  of  attended  to  the  grave  by  many  of 
Knox.  the  nobility,  including  the  regent 

himself,  who,  when  the  body  had  been  deposited 
in  the  tomb,  pronounced  over  it  this  brief  but 
forcible  and  just  eulogium:  "There  lieth  one  who 
never  feared  the  face  of  man."  * 

The  truce,  which  was  to  have  expired  on  the 
Renewal  of      6th    of    December,   was    renewed 

the  abstinence,  until  the  1st  of  January,  f  In  the 
meantime  the  regent,  who  had  now  no  purpose  to 
serve  by  prolonging  the  distractions  of  the  country, 
began  in  earnest  to  renew  the  negotiations  for 
peace,  which  had  been  commenced  by  his  prede- 
cessor, and  thwarted  by  his  own  treacherous  policy. 
Elizabeth,  also,  who  could  no  longer  place  any 
confidence  in  her  alliance  with  Fiance,  and  who 
still  dreaded  a  renewal  of  French  intrigue  with 
Mary's  adherents  in  Scotland,  was  desirous  of  a 
union  among  all  parties,  as  a  means  of  anticipating 
such  a  contingency.  Since  the  death  of  the  Regent 
Moray,  the    queen's  faction,   in    addition   to  its 


*  Spottiswood,  p.  266 
t  Ibid.,  p.  243. 


Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  242. 


original  members,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the 
Duke  of  Chatelherault,  had  received  considerable 
accessions  to  its  numbers  by  desertions  from  the 
opposite  party.  Among  the  leaders  of  this  section, 
Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  Maitland  of  Lethington,  and 
Lord  Home,  were  conspicuous.  But  the  two  sec- 
tions, though  united  in  the  promotion  of  a  common 
object,  had  all  along  to  a  certain  degi*ee  remained 
distinct.  Of  this  circumstance  Morton  now  endea- 
voured to  avail  himself,  by  proposing  a  separate 
accommodation  with  each,  hoping  in  this  way  to 
detach  them  from  each  other,  and  by  preventing 
their  acting  in  concert  to  diminish  the  power  of 
both.  With  this  view  he  addressed  himself  first 
to  Grange  and  Lethington,  in  the  hope  that,  as 
they  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  king's  party, 
and  had  actually  assisted  in  placing  him  on  the 
throne,  they  might  more  easily  be  induced  to 
abandon  the  queen's  cause.  In  this,  however,  he 
found  himself  mistaken.  Behind  the  battlements 
of  the  strongest  fortress  in  the  kingdom,  Grange 
felt  secure  in  the  meantime  against  any  attack  of 
the  regent.  He  had  moreover  recently  received  a 
supply  of  money  from  France,  with  a  promise  that, 
if  he  could  only  hold  out  until  Whitsuntide,  he 
should  obtain  effectual  assistance  from  the  same 
quarter.*  Thus  fortified,  the  Castilians  hoped 
ultimately  to  find  themselves  more  than  a  match 
for  their  enemies,  and  did  not  despair  of  being  able 
to  release  the  queen,  and  to  destroy  the  influence 
of  the  English  party  in  Scotland.  In  order  to  gain 
time,  however,  they  feigned  to  enter  warmly  into 
the  negotiations,  but  insisted  that  the  whole  of  the 
queen's  party  should  be  included  in  the  pacification, 
and  that  Grange  should  be  permitted  to  retain  the 
command  of  the  castle  for  six  months  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty.f  With  these  conditions  the 
regent  had  too  much  penetration  and  sagacity  to 
comply,  and  the  negotiation  was  consequently 
broken  off. 

Foiled  in  this  attempt,  the  regent  next  addressed 
himself  to  the  other  section  of  the  queen's  party. 
These  he  found  more  tractable.  Wearied  with  a 
civil  contest,  in  which  neither  side  had  gained 
much  advantage,  and  which  had  desolated  the 
country  for  a  period  of  five  years ;  and,  discouraged 
by  the  decided  declaration  of  the  English  queen, 
the  duke  and  his  adherents  were  now  disposed  to 
listen  favourably  to  the  proposals  of  the  regent  for 
an  accommodation.  Preparatory  to  this  it  was 
secretly  resolved  between  them  and  the  regent, 
that  no  proceedings  should  be  instituted  against 
any  of  the  parties  concerned  in  the  murder  of 
Darnley,  or  of  Lennox,  the  late  regent.  With- 
out this  preliminary  arrangement,  all  attempts  to 
produce  a  reconciliation  seemed  hopeless,  as  several 
leading  men  of  both  parties  were  unquestionably 
implicated  in  these  crimes.  In  the  murder  of 
Darnley,  the  regent  himself,  as  well  as  Huntley, 
Argyle,  and  Sir  James  Balfour,  who  had  re- 
cently joined  the  king's  party,  were  all  deeply 
involved;    while  in    that   of  Lennox,  the  primo 

*  Digges,  p.  314.       t  Mehil'a  Memoirs,  pp.  118,  119. 
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movers  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Hamilton s.  * 
This  arrangement  having  been  made  and  con- 
firmed to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties,  a  con- 
ference was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Perth,  on  the 
Conference  for  3rd  February,  between  the  regent's 
a  pacification,  commissioners  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Earl  of  Huntley  and  Lord  Arbroath,  son 
of  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  on  the  other,  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  the  terms  of  an  accommoda- 
tion. The  meeting  was  attended  by  Killegrew, 
Queen  Elizabeth's  ambassador,  with  whose  advice 
and  assistance  a  treaty  was  concluded,  of  which  the 
following  were  the  principle  articles: — That  all 
parties  claiming  any  benefit  from  the  pacification 
"shall  acknowledge,  affirm,  and  confess  the  con- 
fession of  Christian  faith  and  true  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ,  now  publicly  preached  and  professed  within 
this  realm,  established  and  authorised  by  laws  and 
acts  of  parliament ; "  that  they  shall  acknowledge 
the  authority  and  submit  to  the  government  of  the 
king,  and  to  that  of  the  Earl  of  Morton,  as  regent ; 
that  they  shall  acknovriedge  to  be  illegal,  and  "  of 
no  force,  weight,  or  effect,"  everything  done  in 
opposition  to  the  king  since  his  coronation ;  that 
all  prisoners  taken  on  both  sides  shall  be  liberated, 
and  all  the  lands  which  had  been  declared  forfeited, 
restored  to  their  owners;  that  all  acts  passed 
against  the  queen's  adherents  shall  be  annulled, 
and  a  complete  amnesty  granted  them  for  all  the 
crimes  of  which  they  have  been  guilty  since  the 
15th  of  June,  1567;  and,  finally,  that,  with  the 
consent  of  both  parties,  the  treaty  shall  be  ratified 
by  parliament,  t  On  the  23rd  of  the  same  month 
these  articles  of  pacification  were  subscribed  by  the 
regent ;  and  thus  was  completed  the  first  step 
towards  the  ruin  of  the  queen's  party.  Killegrew, 
writing  to  Lord  Burghley  on  this  occasion,  exult- 
ingly  remarks — "  And  now  there  remaineth  but 
the  castle  to  make  the  king  universally  obeyed  and 
this  realm  united,  which  pei  adventure  may  be  done 
without  force  after  the  accord;  notwithstanding,  in 
my  simple  opinion,  which  I  submit  to  your  honour's 
wisdom,  it  standeth  with  more  reason  and  policy 
for  her  majesty  to  hasten  the  aid  rather  now  than 
before  this  conference.  I  mean  so  that  it  may  be 
ready,  if  need  require  to  execute,  otherwise  not."  } 
In  the  meantime  the  abstinence,  which,  in  so 
Hostilities  far  as  related  to  the  party  of  the 
renewed.  Hamiltons  and  Gordons,  had  been 
prolonged  to  the  lGth  of  February,  §  had  termi- 
nated as  respected  the  party  in  the  eastle  on  the 
1st  of  January.  No  sooner  had  this  day  arrived 
than,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  signal  for 
the  renewal  of  hostilities  was  given  from  the  castle 
by  the  firing  of  cannon;  and  immediately  after 
trenches  were  formed  around  the  fortress,  and  sen- 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  26th  January,  1572-3  ; 
Notes  and  Titles  of  Acts  as  were  passed  in  th«  Parliament 
began  at  Edinburgh,  15th  January,  1572 ;  Tytler,  vol.  vii. 
p.  335. 

t  Crawford's  Memoirs,  p.  251;  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
261—271. 

1  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  18th  February,  1572, 
Killegrew  to  Burghley ;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  338. 

$  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  259. 


tinels  posted  to  prevent  all  ingress  and  egress.* 
Firing  soon  commenced  on  the  city,  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  return  of  the  inhabitants  whom 
Grange  had  expelled,  was  now  mostly  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  the  king.     In  the  midst  of  these  war- 
like demonstrations  a  parliament  was  nevertheless 
held  within  the  capital,  the  house         M    ,. 
where   it   assembled    being    pro-     of  parliament, 
tected  by  a  bulwark  from  the  fire     Morton's  elec- 
of  the  castle.     In  this  parliament,    tion  confirmed- 
the  election  of  Morton  to  the  regency  was  con- 
firmed ;  all  proceedings  of  former  parliaments  under 
the  young  king  since  his  coronation  were  ratified ; 
and  all  acts  passed  by  the  rival  parliaments  in  the 
name  of  the  queen  were  declared  invalid    and 
treasonable. 

Killegrew  had  repeatedly  urged  on  the  English 
government  the  importance  of  giving  assistance  to 
the  supporters  of  the  king's  cause  in  Scotland,  but 
hitherto  with  but  partial  success.  Assurances  of 
aid,  both  in  men  and  money,  had  indeed  been 
given  ;  f  and  a  sum  of  money,  amounting  to  about 
£2,500,  was  actually  transmitted  for  this  purpose, 
with  directions  that  it  should  be  delivered  to 
Morton  with  great  secrecy,  and  to  be  expended 
only  "  on  extraordinary  causes."  J  Beyond  this, 
however,  nothing  was  done  ;  and  when  the  moment 
for  decisive  action  arrived  the  English  queen  be- 
came 'irresolute.  She  was  afraid  that  her  active 
interference  might  occasion  a  rupture  with  France  ; 
she  grudged  the  expense,  and  shrank  from  the 
hazard  of  besieging  the  last  stronghold  of  the 
queen's  party;  and  peevishly  maintained  to  her 
council  that  Morton  ought  to  be  able  to  reduce  it 
without  help  from  her.  This  untimely  timidity 
greatly  alarmed  Killegrew,  who  immediately  wrote 
to  Burghley,  representing  to  him  that  by  abandon- 
ing the  enterprise  at  this  critical  moment  Scotland 
would  be  lost  to  England,  and  become  leagued  with 
France  ;  and  employing  many  strong  arguments, 
with  a  view  to  overcome  the  scruples  of  his  royal 
mistress.  His  arguments  prevailed  over  the  queen's 
fears.  Two  skilful  engineers,  named  Johnson  and 
Fleming,  had  been  sent  by  Elizabeth  to  examine 
the  state  of  the  defences  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  with 
a  view  to  a  siege,  and  they  had  reported  that,  with 
a  sufficient  force  and  battering  trains,  the  place 
might  be  taken  in  twenty  days.  Elizabethre. 
Elizabeth  now  resolved  that  the  solves  to  assist 
attempt  should  be  made;  and  Sir  in  besieging 
William  Drury  was  chosen  to  con- 
duct the  enterprise.  Accordingly,  orders  were 
transmitted  to  him  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  at 
a  moment's  notice  to  march  with  the  army,  and 
transport  the  requisite  artillery  to  Edinburgh. 

To  all  but  Grange  and  Lethington  the  condition 
of  the  party  in  the  eastle  seemed  utterly  hopeless. 
Almost  every  day  brought  intelligence  of  some  fresh 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  252. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B  C,  Sir  William  Drurv 
to  Burghley,  21st  December,  1572,  Edinburgh ;  Tytler,  vol. 
vii.  p.  330. 

t  Original,  State  Paper  Office,  B  C.  Sir  Valentine  Brown 
to  Lord  Burghley,  20th  December,  1572  ;  ibid. 
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disaster.  Veiac,  who  was  on  his  way  from  France 
Critical  position  as  the  bearer  of  relief  from  the 
of  Grange  and  French  king,  was  driven  by  a  storm 
Lethington.  into  Scarborough,  and  detained  a 
prisoner.  Sir  James  Kirkaldy,  the  brother  of 
Grange,  having  landed  at  the  Castle  of  Blackness 
with  reinforcements  in  money,  arms,  and  ammuni- 
tion, which  he  had  collected  in  France,  was  be- 
trayed and  seized,  and  the  castle  itself  surrendered 
to  the  regent.*  The  queen's  party,  already  brought 
to  the  brink  of  ruin  by  the  defection  of  the  Hamil- 
tons  and  Gordons,  was  still  further  weakened  by 
the  desertion  of  the  Lords  Gray  and  Oliphant,  the 
Sheriff  of  Ayr,  and  the  Lairds  of  Buccleuch  and 
Johnston ;  and  Huntley  had  managed  also  to  include 
in  the  treaty  of  Perth  his  brother,  Sir  Adam  Gordon, 
who  had  been  the  main  prop  of  the  party  in  the 
north.  But  these  accumulated  reverses,  so  far  from 
intimidating  Grange  and  Lethington,  seemed  only 
to  confirm  their  obstinate  determination  to  hold  out 
to  the  last.  They  still  clung  to  the  hope  of  relief 
from  France,  and  placed  implicit  reliance  on  the 
strength  of  their  walls,  though  defended  by  a  gar- 
rison of  not  more  than  two  hundred  soldiers. f 

The  English  army,  consisting  of  five  hundred 

hagbutters  and    a    hundred  and  forty  pikemen, 

under  the  command  of  Sir  William  Drury,  now  left 

Berwick,  bringing  with  them  a  considerable  train 

of  artillery.     They  disembarked  at  Leith,  on  the 

25th  of  April,  and  having  beeu  joined  by  seven 

hundred  soldiers  of  the  regent,  they  marched  to 

The  regent      Edinburgh,  and  commenced  pre- 

summonsa      parations  for  the   siege.J     While 

parliament.      these  were   going  on,  the  regent 

treasonand      summoned    a    parliament,   which 

forfeiture  pro-    confirmed  the  league  with  Eng- 

nounced  against  iand    ratified  the  treaty  of  Perth, 

the  Castdians.     .        '  ..         ...       ,/.    TT        .     ' 

in  conformity  with  which  Huntley 

and  Balfour  were  restored  to  their  honours  and 
estates,  and  passed  a  sentence  of  treason  and  for- 
feiture against  the  Castilians. 

Before  commencing  the  siege  a  summons  of 
surrender,  in  the  name  of  the  regent  and  the  Eng- 
lish general,  was  sent  to  Grange;  but  although 
Robert  Melvil,  Pitarrow,  and  others  of  the  party, 
were  disposed  to  capitulate,  and  though  the  supply 
of  water  and  of  provisions  was  nearly  exhausted, 
yet  such  was  the  obstinacy  of  the  governor,  and 
the  influence  which  Lethington  had  over  him,  that 
he  refused  to  surrender,  declaring  he  would  hold 
the  castle  until  he  was  buried  beneath  its  ruins. 
Trenches  were  now  formed,  and  regular  ap- 
Siege  of  Edin-  proaches  were  carried  on  against 
burgh  Castle,  the  fortress ;  artillery  was  placed 
on  the  principal  spots  commanding  the  walls ;  and 
all  was  in  readiness  for  the  attack.  All  these 
preparations  were  made  with  little  or  no  inter- 
ruption from  the  besieged — a  circumstance  which 
seemed  to  imply  a  deficiency  of  ammunition  within 

*  Historie  of  James  the  Sext,  p.  127.  It  was  betrayed 
to  the  enemy  by  the  treachery  of  the  wife  of  Sir  James 
Kirkaldy ;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  338. 

t  Crawford's  Memoirs,  p.  2t>5. 

I  i'jtler,  vol.  vii.  p.  341. 


the  place.  On  the  17th  of  May  the  artillery  of  the 
besiegers  opened  fire  on  the  principal  bastion,  called 
"  David's  Tower,"  when  a  prolonged  and  piercing 
shriek,  distinctly  audible  in  the  English  camp, 
issued  from  the  women  within  the  fortification. 
Killegrew,  who  himself  worked  in  the  trenches, 
and  who  seems  to  have  kept,  for  the  information  of 
Burghley,  a  journal  of  the  proceedings,  thus  de- 
scribes the  commencement  of  the  siege  : — "  This 
day,  at  one  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  some  of 
our  pieces  began  to  speak  such  language  as  it 
made  both  them  in  the  castle,  I  am  sure,  think 
more  of  God  than  they  did  before,  and  all  our  men 
and  a  great  many  others  think  the  enterprise  not 
so  hard  as  they  before  took  it  to  be.  *  *  *  I  trust, 
to  be  short,  that  after  the  battery  shall  be  outlaid, 
which,  as  they  say,  will  be  ready  by  the  twenty-first 
of  this  month,  the  matter  will  be  at  a  point  before 
the  end  of  the  same.  *  *  *  Thanks  be  to  God, 
although  it  be  longsome,  it  hath  hitherto  been  with 
the  least  blood  that  ever  was  heard  in  such  a  case  ; 
and  this  conjecture  we  have  to  lead  us  that  they 
want  store  of  powder  within,  for  they  have  suf- 
fered us  to  plant  all  the  ordnance,  and  to  shoot 
yesterday  all  the  afternoon  without  any  harm  from 
them.  *  *  * "  * 

After  an  unintermitted  cannonade  of  six  days 
the  guns  of  the  castle  were  silenced,  and  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  23rd  of  May  the  southern  wall  of 
"David's  Tower"  gave  way,  and,  falling  with  a 
great  crash,  choked  up  with  its  ruins  the  passage 
within  the  outer  gate.  On  the  following  day  the 
eastern  bulwark  opposite  the  gate,  the  portcullis, 
and  an  outer  bastion,  called  "  Wallace's  Tower,"  on 
the  northern  side,  were  demolished;  and  on  the 
26th  the  "  Spur,"  or  blockhouse,  forming  the  outer 
defences  of  the  place,  was,  almost  without  resist- 
ance, stormed  by  the  English. f 

The  condition  of  the  garrison  was  'now  deplor- 
able.    Their  ammunition  was  ex-       DeDiora^ie 
hausted ;  their  wells  were  choked      condition  of 
up    with    rubbish;     the    greater      the  besieged. 
part  of  the  soldiers  were  ill  for      »J«g ^ 
want  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  food      armistice  of 
and  water,  so  that  not  more  than        tw0  days- 
about  forty  men  were  fit  for  active  service.     The 
besiegers  now  prepared  for  a  general  assault,  when 
Grange,  at  last  convinced  that  further  resistance 
was  hopeless,  made  his  appearance  on  the  ramparts 
with  a  white  rod  in  his  hand,  and  obtained  from 
Drury  an  armistice  of  two  days,  preparatory  to  a 
surrender.      A  conference   was  immediately   held 
between  Grange  and  Robert  Melvil,  on  the  part  of 
the  Castilians,  Killegrew  and  Drury  on  that  of 
the  Queen  of  England,  and  Lord  Boyd  on  the  part 
of  the  regent,  when  Grange  offered  to  surrender  on 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Edinburgh,  Killegrew 
to  Burghley,  17th  May,  1573  ;  also  Drury  to  Burghley,  loth 
May,  1573.  "After  "the  first  tyre  of  ordnance,  great  1 1  us 
and  shouts  was  made  by  the  women  of  the  castle,  terming 
the  dav  and  hour  black." 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Drury  to  Burghley, 
28th  May,  1573;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  343  ;  Calderwood  vol. 
iii.  p.  2fc3. 
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condition  of  surety  being  given  for  the  lives  and 
property  of  himself  and  all  his  comrades,  for  liberty 
to  Lord  Home  and  Lethington  to  retire  into  Eng- 
land, and  permission  for  himself  to  remain  unmo- 
lested in  his  native  country.* 

To  these  conditions  Morton  scornfully  refused  to 
consent.  His  most  formidable  adversaries  were 
now  almost  within  his  grasp,  and  he  was  deter- 
mined if  possible  to  prevent  their  escape.  With 
respect  to  the  great  body  of  the  garrison  he  was 
willing,  if  they  came  out  singly  and  without  arms, 
to  let  them  go  where  they  pleased;  but  nine  of 
their  leaders  must  be  excepted,  and  must  submit  to 
have  their  fate  determined  by  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, cr nformably  to  the  treaty  made  between  her 
majesty  and  the  King  of  Scotland.f  These  were 
Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  William  Maitland  of  Leth- 
ington, Alexander  Lord  Home,  Robert  Melvil  of 
Murdocairny,  the  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  and  the 
Lairds  of  Itestalrig,  Drylaw,  and  Pitarrow.  Even 
at  this  trying  moment  the  spirit  of  Grange  re- 
mained undaunted.  He  and  his  companions  in 
misfortune,  convinced  that  they  had  no  mercy  to 
expect  at  the  hands  of  the  regent,  rejected  the 
terms  proposed  to  them,  and  declared  their  deter- 
mination rather  to  perish,  swoi-d  in  hand,  behind 
their  last  ramparts.  In  the  meantime,  the  regent 
found  means  to  acquaint  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison 
with  his  intention  to  grant  them  life  and  liberty;! 
and  they,  plainly  perceiving  that  further  resistance 
was  vain,  and  would  expose  them  to  certain  de- 
struction, refused  to  support  their  leaders  in  their 
desperate  resolution,  and  rising  in  mutiny,  threat- 
ened to  hang  Lethington  over  the  walls  if  he  did 
not  within  six  hours  persuade  the  governor  to 
surrender.  §  In  this  dreadful  dilemma,  Grange 
adopted  an  expedient  which  seemed  to  offer  him 
and  his  comrades  at  least  a  chance  for  the  preser- 
vation of  their  lives.  Though  steadfast  in  his 
rejection  of  the  proposal  of  the  regent,  he  secretly 
admitted  two  companies  of  the  English  within  the 
walls  on  the  night  of  the  29th  of  May  ;  and  next 
They  surrender  morning  he  and  his  companions 
to  Drury.  surrendered,  with  this  express  de- 
claration, that  they  gave  themselves  up,  not  to  the 
Regent  of  Scotland,  but  to  the  Queen  of  England, 
and  to  Sir  William  Druiy,  as  her  general.  To  his 
head-quarters  they  were  accordingly  conveyed, 
where,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  the 
regent,  they  were  courteously  received.  ||  But 
Morton,  who  conceived  that  his  government  should 
be  in  perpetual  disquiet  and  danger  so  long  as 
Grange  and  Lethington,  the  two  opponents  whose 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Killegrew  to  Burghley, 
27th  May,  1573 ;  also  ibid.,  Sir  William  Drury  to  Burghley, 
28th  May,  1573 ;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  344. 

f  Copy  of  the  time,  State  Paper  Office,  the  Regent's  an- 
swer to  the  Castilians,  28th  May,  1573 ;  also  State  Paper 
Office,  "  Conditions  of  rendering  the  Castle  ;"  Tytler,  vol. 
vii.  p.  344. 

1  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  283. 

$  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Killegrew  to  Burghley, 
20th  June,  1573. 

||  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Sir  William  Drury  to 
Burghley,  Leith,  5th  June,  1573  ;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p  315. 


abilities  he  had  most  reason  to  dread,  survived, 
immediately  wrote  to  Burghley,  demanding  that 
the  prisoners,  who  had  been  the  principal  authors 
of  the  troubles  in  Scotland  for  so  long  a  period, 
should  be  given  up  to  him,  that  they  might  be 
dealt  with  as  their  crimes  had  deserved,  and  en- 
treating that  as  they  were  now  prisoners  of  the 
English  queen  she  would  without  delay  decide 
their  fate.*  Killegrew,  who  could  not  be  actuated 
by  the  same  motives  as  the  regent,  joined  in  his 
request,  and  advised  their  execution,  while  Drury 
waited  impatiently  to  know  how  he  was  to  dispose 
of  his  charge. 

Meanwhile  Grange  and  Lethington  addressed 
the  following  letter  to  Burghley,  whom,  as  he  had 
once  been  on  habits  of  intimate  friendship  with 
both  of  them,  they  expected  to  interfere  in  their 
behalf : — "  My  Lord, — The  malice  of  our  enemies 
is  the  more  increased  against  us,  that  they  have 
seen  us  rendered  in  the  queen's  majesty's  will,  and 
now  to  seek  refuge  at  her  highness's  hands.  And, 
therefore,  we  doubt  not  but  they  will  go  about  by 
all  means  possible  to  procure  our  mischief;  yea, 
that  their  cruel  minds  shall  lead  them  to  that  im- 
pudency  to  crave  our  bloods  at  her  majesty's  hands. 
But  whatsoever  their  malice  be,  we  cannot  fear 
that  it  shall  take  success  ;  knowing  with  how  gra- 
cious a  princess  we  have  to  do,  which  hath  given 
so  many  good  proofs  to  the  world  of  her  clemency 
and  mild  nature,  that  we  cannot  mistrust  that  the 
first  example  of  the  contrary  shall  be  shown  upon 
us.  We  take  this  to  be  her  very  natural  parcere 
subjectis,  et  debellare  superbos. 

"  We  have  rendered  ourselves  to  her  majesty, 
which  to  our  own  countrymen  we  would  never 
have  done,  for  no  extremity  [that]  might  have 
come.  We  trust  her  majesty  will  not  put  us  out 
of  her  hands  to  make  any  others,  especially  our 
mortal  enemies,  omr  masters.  If  it  will  please  her 
majesty  to  extend  her  most  gracious  clemency 
towards  us,  she  may  be  as  assured  to  have  us  as 
perpetually  at  her  devotion  as  any  of  this  nation — 
yea,  as  any  subject  of  her  own ;  for  now  with  ho- 
nour we  may  oblige  ourselves  to  her  majesty  further 
than  before  we  might,  and  her  majesty's  benefit 
will  bind  us  perpetually.  In  the  case  we  are  in, 
we  must  confess  we  are  of  small  value ;  yet  may 
her  majesty  put  us  in  case,  that  perhaps  hereafter 
we  will  be  able  to  serve  her  majesty's  turn ;  which 
occasion  being  offered,  assuredly  there  shall  be  no 
inlack  of  goodwill.  Your  lordship  knoweth  already 
what  our  request  is  ;  we  pray  your  lordship  to 
further  it.  There  was  never  time  wherein  your 
lordship's  friendship  might  stand  us  in  such  stead. 
As  we  have  oftentimes  heretofore  tasted  thereof,  so 
we  humbly  pray  you  let  it  not  inlack  us  now,  in 
time  of  this  our  great  misery,  when  we  have  more 
need  than  ever  we  had.  Whatsoever  our  deserv- 
ings  have  been,  forget  not  your  own  good  natural. 
If  by  your  lordship's  mediation  her  majesty  con- 
serve us,  your  lordship  shall  have  us  perpetually 

*  MS.  Letter,  British  Museum,  Caliaula,  c.  iv.,  foi.  85, 
dorso,  Morton  to  Burghley,  31st  May,  1573. 
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bound  to  do  your  sen,  ice.  *  *  *  Let  not  the  mis- 
reports  of  our  enemies  prevail  against  us.  When 
we  are  in  her  majesty's  hands,  she  may  make  us 
what  pleaseth  her.  *  *  *  From  Edinburgh,  the 
1st  June,  1573."  * 

This  affecting  letter  does  not  appear  either  to 
have  been  noticed  by  Burghley,  or  to  have  moved 
him  to  interpose  with  the  queen  on  behalf  of  its 
unfortunate  authors.  Elizabeth,  however,  seemed 
to  hesitate,  from  what  motive  we  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining  ;  but,  before  coming  to  a  decision,  she 
desired  to  be  informed  "  of  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  the  prisoners'  offences."  But  Killegrew  and 
Morton,  fearing  the  consequences  of  delay,  urged 
her  so  vehemently  to  authorise  their  execution, 
They  are        that  at  last  she  delivered  them  up 

given  up  to  to  Morton,  to  be  dealt  with  as  he 
the  regent.  pleased<  Before>  however,  her  de- 
cision reached  Scotland,  Lethington  died  in  prison ; 
but  whether  by  a  natural  or  voluntary  death  is 
uncertain.  Melvil  says  he  "  ended  his  days  after 
the  old  Roman  fashion ; "  f  but  this  may  have  been 
merely  a  report  invented  and  propagated  by  his 
enemies.  Drury,  who  felt  his  own  honour  partly 
compromised  by  Elizabeth's  decision,  unwillingly 
obeyed  her  mandate,  and  delivered  Grange,  Home, 
John  Maitland,  Lethington's  younger  brother,  and 
Robert  Melvil,  to  the  regent.  % 

The  impending  fate  of  Grange  roused  many  of 
his  friends  to  strenuous  exertion  in  his  behalf. 
One  hundred  gentlemen,  embracing  several  of  his 
kinsmen,  offered  to  purchase  his  pardon  by  becom- 
Strenuous  ex-  iRg  servants  to  the  house  of  Angus 
ertions  on  behalf    and  Morton  in  a  perpetual  "  bond 

of  Grange.  of  man_rent>»  and  paying  to  the 
regent  the  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds  and  an 
annuity  of  three  thousand  marks.  The  regent,  how- 
ever, would  listen  to  no  terms  :  his  thirst  for  ven- 
geance on  his  most  troublesome  and  formidable 
enemy,  whose  now  fallen  fortunes  might  have 
mollified  a  less  hard  and  cruel  nature,  overcame 
in  the  heart  of  the  regent  even  his  ruling  passion, 
avarice.  According  to  his  own  account  he  was 
confirmed  in  his  resolution,  and  urged  on  to  the 
execution  of  his  fatal  purpose,  through  "  the  de- 
nunciations of  the  preachers,"  who  cried  out  that 
"  God's  plague  would  not  cease  until  the  land  was 
purged  with  blood."  § 

On  the  3rd  of  August  Grange,  together  with  his 

Execution  of  brother,  Sir  James  Kirkaldy,  and 
Grange  and  two  persons  named  Mossman  and 
his  brother.      Cockie>  who  had  been  accused  of 

coining  false  money  in  the  castle,  were  taken  from 
the  abbey  to  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh,  and  there 
ignominiously  hanged.  Grange  and  Mossman 
suffered  first,   and  afterwards   their   heads  were 

*  MS.  Letter,  British  Museum,  Caligula,  c.  iv.,  fol.  86, 
Lethington  and  Grange  to  Lord  Burghley,  1st  June,  1573. 

t  Melvil,  p.  242. 

X  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Drury  to  Burghley, 
Leith,  18th  June,  1573. 

§  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Morton  to  Killegrew, 
5th  August,  1573  ;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  348  ;  Diurnal  of  Oc- 
currents,  p.  336. 
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cut  off  and  stuck  on  the  highest  points  of  the 
castle.  Sir  James  and  Cockie  were  executed 
together  at  a  subsequent  part  of  the  same  day. 
Grange  met  his  fate  with  unshrinking  fortitude ; 
he  was  attended  in  his  last  moments  by  Mr. 
David  Lindsay,  minister  of  Leith,  and  expressed, 
when  on  the  scaffold,  deep  penitence  for  his 
sins  and  unshaken  attachment  to  the  cause  of  the 
queen.* 

Thus  terminated  the  extraordinary  career  of 
Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  who  was  named  by  the  Con- 
stable Montgomery,  the  first  soldier  in  Europe. 
His  character  is  thus  briefly  summed  up  by  Melvil : 
"  He  was  humble,  gentle,  and  meek,  like  a  lamb  in 
the  house,  but  a  lion  in  the  field ;  a  lusty,  stark, 
and  well-proportioned  personage,  and  of  a  hardy 
and  magnanimous  courage."  f 

The  intelligence  of  these  sad  events  in  Scotland 
deeply  affected  the  unfortunate  Hopeless  con- 
captive  queen.  With  the  fall  of  ditionofMary. 
Edinburgh  Castle  and  the  death  of  Grange  her 
party  in  Scotland  was  entirely  crushed,  while  the 
faint  gleams  of  hope  arising  from  the  expectation 
of  assistance  from  abroad  seemed  about  to  be  ex- 
tinguished. In  England,  since  the  death  of  Norfolk, 
though  she  had  many  secret  friends,  she  had  no 
longer  a  party  at  once  able  and  willing  to  assist 
her.  From  France  it  seemed  equally  vain  to  ex- 
pect succour.  By  the  treaty  of  Blois,  that  country 
was  now  in  league  with  her  arch  enemy  Elizabeth, 
who  moreover  was  then  involved  in  a  sham  nego- 
tiation of  marriage  with  the  Duke  D'Alencon, 
son  of  Catherine  de  Medicis.  Nor  were  her  expec- 
tations from  Spain  much  brighter.  The  Duke  of 
Alva  was  at  heart  no  longer  her  friend,  and  the 
feeble  and  undecided  efforts  made  in  her  favour  by 
the  king  were  sedulously  thwarted  through  the 
influence  of  his  ambassador.  J  These  accumulated 
misfortunes,  together  with  the  rigour  of  her  con- 
finement in  a  damp  and  wretched  abode,  at  last 
broke  down  the  courage  and  impaired  the  health 
of  the  unhappy  queen,  whom,  as  she  had  for  the 
present  ceased  to  exercise  any  influence  on  public 
affairs,  history  must,  for  a  time,  leave  to  pine  in 
sickness  and  in  solitude. 

The  storm  of  faction  had  now  spent  its  fury,  but 
the   long-vexed  waters   still   con-    Continued  dis- 
tinued  to  heave  and  to  strew  the    orders  in  Scot- 
shore  with  the  wrecks  occasioned 
by  the  tempest.     During  the  state  of  public  con- 
fusion, from  which  the  country  was  now  beginning 
to  emerge,  the  restraints  of  law  had  everywhere 
been  weakened,  and  in   many  instances   entirely 
disregarded.     In  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom  the 
regular  administration  of  justice,  which  had  never 
been  very  firmly  established,  had  lapsed  nearly 
into  abeyance,  so  that  alarming  disorders  prevailed, 
and  crimes  of  all  sorts  were  committed  with  im- 


*  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Killegrew  to  Burghley,  3rd 
August,  1573;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  349  ;  Melvil' B  Diaiv,  pp. 
26—28;  Caldenvood,  vol.  iii.  pp.  28 i,  285. 

+  Molvil's  Memoirs,  p.  257. 

I  Gonzalez,  pp.  370,  371. 
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punity.*  The  rapine  and  bloodshed  by  which  the 
Border  districts  in  particular  had  long  been  dis- 
turbed and  desolated,  had  acted  most  injuriously 
on  public  morality,  and  transformed  nearly  the 
whole  population  into  predatory  hordes,  among 
whom  the  rights  of  private  property  and  the 
value  of  human  life  were  utterly  disregarded. 
To  repress  these  disorders,  which  had  called  forth 
repeated  remonstrances  from  the  English  govern- 
ment, the  regent  now  energetically  addressed  him- 
self. With  this  view  he  advanced  to  Jedburgh,  at 
the  head  of  four  thousand  men,  and  having  held 
an  interview  with  Sir  John  Forster,  the  English 
Warden  of  the  Middle  March,  for  the  purpose  of 
concerting  measures  to  put  a  stop  to  these  enor- 
mities,f  he  succeeded  in  overawing  the  chiefs  of 
the  Border  freebooters,  and  compelling  them  to 
give  pledges  for  their  good  behaviour.};  He  at  the 
same  time  appointed  as  wardens  Sir  James  Home 
of  Cowdenknowes  for  the  Eastern,  Sir  John  Car- 
michael,  one  of  his  principal  ministers,  for  the 
Middle,  and  Lord  Maxwell  for  the  Western 
Marches.  §  With  a  like  vigorous  hand,  he  suc- 
cessfully set  himself  to  enforce  respect  and  obe- 
dience to  the  law,  and  to  restore  public  tranquillity 
throughout  the  kingdom.  But  the  advantages  of 
a  firm  and  regular  government,  such  as  Scotland 
had  never  previously  enjoyed,  and  which  might 
have  secured  to  the  regent  the  respect  and  grati- 
tude of  his  countrymen,  were  counterbalanced  by 
the  exorbitant  and  illegal  nature  of  his  exactions, 
and  the  excessive  rigour  with  which  they  were 
collected.  Morton's  besetting  sin  was  avarice,  and 
like  most  men  who  have  given  themselves  up  to 
this  odious  vice,  he  was  not  scrupulous  as  to  the 
means  he  employed  for  its  gratification. 

His  first  attack  was  on  the   patrimony  of  the 

The  regent  in-    Church.     One  third  of  the  bene- 

vades  the        fices,  amounting  at  most  to  a  very 

patrimony  of     8m&\\  pittance,  had  been  allotted 

the  Church.      ,  i .  ,  »      ,,  .    , 

by  parliament  for  the  maintenance 

of  the  Protestant  clergy  ;  but  this  sum,  small  as  it 
was,  had  from  various  causes  never  been  paid  with 
regularity  ;  and  in  not  a  few  instances  during  the 
period  of  the  civil  commotions  it  had  not  been 
paid  at  all,  so  that  many  of  the  parochial  clergy 
had  been  subjected  to  grievous  distresses  and 
privations,  of  which  they  had  often  and  justly 
complained.  Under  pretence  of  remedying  this 
grievance,  the  regent  artfully  persuaded  the  clergy 
to  resign  their  third  of  the  benefices  into  his  hands, 
promising  to  make  the  stipend  of  each  minister 
local  and  payable  in  the  parish  where  his  charge 
was  situated ;  but  adding,  that  if  upon  trial  this 
system  were  not  found  to  work  well,  he  would  on 
their  application  re-instate  them  in  their  former 
position.  ||  No  sooner,  however,  did  he  obtain 
possession  of  the  thirds  than  his  duplicity  became 

*  Kobertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  51. 

f  Aikman's  Buchanan,  vol.  iii.  p.  8. 

I  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  the  Regent  to  Lord 
Burghley,  Kelso,  30th  August,  1573;  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  1. 

$  Diurnal  of  Occurreuts  in  Scotland,  p.  337;  Spottis- 
wood,  p.  272.  ||  Spottiswood,  p.  273. 


manifest.  Two,  three,  and  sometimes  even  four 
parishes  were  assigned  to  one  minister,  who  was 
required  to  preach  in  them  by  turns,  while  in  his 
absence  readers  were  appointed,  with  a  salary  of 
from  twenty  to  forty  pounds  Scots  a-year.  The 
ministers  discovered  when  too  late  the  snare  into 
which  they  had  fallen.  The  regent  had  allotted 
to  the  Church  the  smallest  possible  modicum  of 
the  thirds,  and  openly  seizing  on  the  remainder, 
appropriated  it  to  his  own  purposes.  They  now 
applied  to  be  re-instated  conformably  to  arrange- 
ment and  the  promise  of  the  regent;  but,  after 
some  evasion  and  delay,  they  were  authoritatively 
told  that  the  surplus  belonged  of  right  to  the 
crown,  and  that  therefore  it  was  the  province  of 
the  regent  and  council,  and  not  of  the  ministers,  to 
regulate  the  stipends.  At  the  same  time,  the  pay- 
ment to  the  superintendents  was  entirely  stopped, 
and  their  office  declared  unnecessary,  as  bishops 
had  been  appointed  to  the  dioceses,  and  to  them 
belonged  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  The  mi- 
nisters, thus  deprived  of  their  protectors,  to  whom 
in  cases  of  defective  sustentation  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  appeal,  had  no  alternative  but  to  become 
suitors  at  court,  where  their  complaints  were 
treated  with  neglect  and  contempt.  These  pro- 
ceedings not  only  rendered  the  regent  extremely 
unpopular  with  the  clergy,  but  disgusted  a  great 
part  of  the  nation. 

The  laity  had  speedily  to  suffer  much  more 
grievously  than  the  clergy  from  Morton's 
Morton's  unscrupulous  rapacity.  rapacity. 
The  nobility  were  irritated  and  oppressed  by  his 
rigorous  collection  of  the  royal  revenues,  and  still 
more  by  his  recalling  the  grants  by  which  the 
crown-lands  had  been  alienated ;  while  the  middle 
and  lower  classes  were  surrounded  by  spies  and 
informers,  who  accused  them  of  imaginary  crimes, 
and  exaggerated  petty  offences,  that  the  accused 
might  be  compelled  to  purchase  immunity  from 
punishment  by  the  surrender  of  their  property. 
Many  persons  who  had  remained  in  the  capital 
during  the  late  civil  discords  were,  on  no  other 
grounds,  arraigned  as  rebels  who  had  resisted  the 
authority  of  the  king,  and  were  compelled  either 
to  submit  to  a  public  trial  or  to  avert  it  by  paying 
heavy  fines.  The  money  thus  collected,  it  was 
understood,  was  to  have  been  partly  applied  to- 
wards the  indemnification  of  the  citizens  whose 
property  had  been  destroyed,  and  the  remainder 
towards  the  exigencies  of  the  state.  No  such  ap- 
plication however  was  ever  made ;  all  was  absorbed 
by  the  rapacious  regent.  A  system  of  organized 
robbery,  in  the  name  and  under  the  colour  of  law, 
was  now  instituted  such  as  has  no  parallel  in 
modern  history.  The  very  courts  where  justice 
ought  to  have  been  administered  with  impartiality 
to  all,  were  in  a  great  measure  converted  into 
engines  of  state  for  the  purpose  of  extortion. 
Parties  known  or  suspected  to  be  possessed  of 
wealth  were  dragged  before  them,  or  threatened 
with  their  vengeance,  on  false  charges  fabri- 
cated by  agents  of  government,  or  on  pretences  too 
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frivolous  to  bear  investigation  ;  and  subjected  to  ex- 
orbitant fines,  or  stript  of  their  heritable  property, 
as  a  punishment  for  imaginary  crimes.  Society 
being  thus  infested  and  pervaded  by  a  numerous 
body  of  men  paid  by  the  state  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering,  or  fabricating,  offences  against  the 
law,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  innocence  was  no  protec- 
tion, and  that  scarcely  any  individual  was  safe 
from  prosecution.  Merchants  were  amerced  on  the 
charge  of  sending  coin  out  of  the  country,  and 
Protestants  for  eating  flesh  in  Lent;  and  even 
common  mechanics  for  having  accidentally,  or  by 
necessity,  been  resident  in  a  town  when  occupied 
by  the  queen's  forces.  In  addition  to  all  these 
means  of  spoliation,  two  expedients  were  adopted 
rarely  resorted  to  by  the  worst  governments  in  the 
worst  times ;  the  first  was  debasing  the  current 
coin  of  the  realm.  By  Morton's  order  a  fourth  part 
of  alloy  was  mixed  with  every  pound  of  silver  ;  con- 
sequently the  real  value  of  the  coin  was  diminished 
in  proportion,  and  in  this  way  a  wholesale  fraud 
was  practised  on  the  public*  The  second  was  the 
gross  injustice  to  the  fair  trader  of  selling  licenses 
for  carrying  on  prohibited  branches  of  commerce. 

Even  all  these  sources  of  gain  did  not  satisfy  the 
inordinate  avarice  of  Morton.  Though  possessed 
of  ample  wealth  as  a  private  nobleman,  and  en- 
riched by  the  nefarious  practices  we  have  de- 
scribed, he  had  the  meanness  to  perpetually  peti- 
tion the  English  queen  for  pecuniary  aid.  He 
represented  to  her  that  as  it  was  by  her  assistance 
and  advice  he  had  entered  upon  the  regency,  so 
he  confidently  expected  her  aid,  and  especially  in 
money  and  pensions  bestowed  upon  his  friends ;  and 
complained,  with  the  abject  humility  of  a  mendicant 
impostor,  of  his  limited  resources  as  compared  with 
the  pecuniary  necessities  of  his  position. f 

We  pause  here  to  notice  a  fact  highly  interesting 

Beneficial         t0  ^e  P0^0*0,11  an(*  tue  philoso- 
changes  in  the    phical  student  of  history.    During 
social  condi-     this   turbulent  period,  when  the 
countn°.fGrow-   country  was  torn  asunder  by  con- 
ing importance   tending  factions,  whose  fierce  and 
of  the  middle     protracted  animosities   seemed   to 
threaten  the  very  existence  of  civil 
society,  a  great  and  highly  beneficial  change  was 
found  to  have  taken  place  in  the  social  sentiments 
and  condition  of  the  people.     The  power  and  in- 
fluence of  the  feudal  barons  had  begun  to  decline  ; 
the  progressive  extension  of  commerce  had  given 
birth  to  a  middle  class,  who  were  rising  daily  in 
importance  ;  and  even  the  lower  orders,  instructed 
in  the  parish  schools  and  from  the  pulpits  of  the 
Protestant  clergy,  had  begun  to  feel  their  own 
strength,  and  to  perceive  that  with  political  duties 
they  had  also  political  rights.     This  remarkable 
change,  the  influence  of  which  is  visible  in  every 
subsequent  period  of  Scottish  history,  took  place 
in  a  remarkably  short  space  of  time.     Killegrew, 
who  was  familiar  with  Scottish  society  in  1 567,  thus 

*  Ruddiman's  Preface  to  Anderson's  Diplomata,  p.  74. 
t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  the  Regent  Morton  to 
burghley,  21st  January,  1573-4,  Haddington. 


writes  to  Burghley  on  his  next  visit  to  Scotland  in 
1572: — "  Methinks  I  see  the  noblemen's  great  credit 
decay  in  this  country,  and  the  barons,  burrows, 
and  such  like,  take  more  upon  them  ;  the  ministers 
and  religion  increase,  and  the  desire  in  them  to 
prevent  the  practices  of  the  Papists ;  the  number 
of  able  men  for  service  very  great,  and  well  fur- 
nished both  on  horse  and  foot ;  their  navy  so 
augmented  as  it  is  a  thing  almost  incredible."  * 

Though  the  project  of  sending  Mary  to  Scotland 
to  be  put  to  death,  or  "  the  great   Killegrew  again 
matter"  as  it  was  obscurely  termed,      sent  to  Scot- 
had  been  for  some  time  in  abey-     land-    "  The 
ance,  it  had  not  altogether  ceased    great  ma  ter< 
to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  English  queen.    In 
May,  1574,  she  dispatched  Killegrew  into  Scotland, 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  re-opening  the  negotia- 
tions on  this  subject.     His  written  orders  on  this 
occasion  seem  to  be   no  longer  extant,   but  the 
fact  is   abundantly  proved    by  other  documents. 
Killegrew,  on  reaching  the  Scottish  capital,  im- 
mediately saw  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  time 
for  accomplishing  this  object  was  past,  and  wrote 
to  "Walsingham  to  that  effect,  f 

In  accordance,  however,  with  the  usual  double 
policy  of  Elizabeth,  the  ambassador  had  a  twofold 
mission, — one  ostensible,  the  other  real,  or  rather 
one  avowed,  the  other  secret.  The  avowed  object 
of  Killegrew's  embassy  was  to  ascertain  "  whether 
he  (the  regent)  was  constant  in  his  affection  to- 
wards England  ;  how  his  government  was  liked  by 
the  people  ;  Avhether  the  Scottish  queen  had  yet 
any  party  there ;  and,  above  all,  to  discover  whether 
France  was  intriguing,  as  had  been  reported,  to 
get  possession  of  the  young  king."  With  regard 
to  a  proposal  made  by  the  regent  for  a  defensive 
and  religious  league,  the  ambassador  had  orders 
to  answer  that  her  majesty  considered  that  un- 
necessary at  present,  but  that  he  might  confidently 
look  to  her  for  support  on  the  occurrence  of  any 
emergency.  Respecting  the  regent's  request  for 
money,  Killegrew  was  delicately  to  wave  all  dis- 
cussion. 

A  residence  of  two  months  in  Scotland  afforded 
the  ambassador  sufficient  opportunity  of  fulfilling 
his  open  mission.  He  found  that  the  sentiments 
of  the  regent  and  the  nobility  towards  England 
had  undergone  considerable  alteration.  The  former 
was  dissatisfied  at  the  rejection  of  the  proposed 
league,  and  still  more  at  the  silence  of  Elizabeth 
in  respect  to  affording  him  pecuniary  assistance 
and  granting  pensions.  The  latter,  no  longer 
humble  suitors  for  the  favour  of  the  English  queen, 
had  grown  "  lusty  and  independent; "  spoke magni- 
loquently  of  their  alliance  having  been  courted  by 
"  great  monarchies;"  and  complained  of  the  depre- 
dations committed  by  English  pirates  on  Scotch 
merchant  ships.     The  government  of  the  regent, 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Killegrew  to  Burghley, 
11th  November,  1572. 

f  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  "  Instructions  given  to  Henry 
Killegrew,  Esq.,"  &c,  22nd  May,  1574,  signed  by  Wal- 
singham ;  also  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Killegrew  to 
Walsingham,  8th  June,  1574,  Berwick. 
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though  in  many  respects  far  from  popular,  he  found 
to  be  vigorous,  conducive  to  public  order,  and  im- 
plicitly obeyed,  but  more  through  fear  than  affec- 
tion. The  state  of  the  country  was  prosperous  to  a 
degree  that  excited  his  astonishment,  and  for  which 
he  found  it  difficult  to  account.  He  had  left  it,  he 
said,  "  in  a  consumption,"  and  still  expected  to  find 
it  in  a  feeble  and  languishing  condition ;  but  not- 
withstanding the  destruction  of  public  confidence, 
the  interruption  of  business,  and  all  the  multiform 
distractions  and  miseries  of  a  sanguinary  and  long- 
continued  civil  war,  manufactures  and  commerce 
were  already  once  more  in  a  flourishing  state ;  past 
sufferings  seemed  to  be  forgotten,  and  men  of  all 
parties  to  be  reconciled.  He  found  French  intrigue 
to  be  still  at  work,  but  the  queen  had  no  longer 
any  avowed  and  organised  party,  and  all  the  secret 
machinations  of  foreign  emissaries  were  incapable 
of  disturbing  the  government  of  the  regent  or  the 
peace  of  the  country. 

With  respect  to  "  the  great  matter,"  which 
formed  the  secret  object  of  his  mission,  the  ambas- 
sador was  not  equally  successful.  The  regent 
indeed  seemed  quite  willing  to  lend  himself  to  that 
atrocious  project,  but  he  was  not  the  man  to  barter 
his  co-operation  for  vague  promises  and  flattering 
compliments ;  and  Killegrew  soon  discovered  that 
the  price  he  expected  in  the  shape  of  an  immediate 
advance  of  money  to  himself,  and  the  settlement 
of  pensions  on  his  accomplices,  was  far  beyond 
what  Elizabeth,  from  her  characteristic  parsimony, 
would  be  likely  to  grant.  So  deeply  was  Kille- 
grew convinced  of  this,  that  he  at  last  petitioned 
to  be  recalled.  In  his  letter  to  Walsingham,  he 
says,  "  I  see  no  cause  why  I  should  remain  here  any 
longer.  *  *  *  *  especially  if  you  resolve  not  upon 
the  league  nor  upon  pensions,  which  is  the  secret 
ground  I  do  see  to  build  'the  great  matter'  upon, 
without  which  small  assurance  can  be  made.  I 
pray  God  we  prove  not  herein  like  those  who  re- 
fused the  three  volumes  of  Sybilla's  prophecies, 
with  the  price  which  afterwards  they  were  glad  to 
give  for  one  that  was  lost ;  for  sure  I  left  the 
market  here  better  cheap  than  now  I  find  it."  * 

As  the  regent,  however,  was  then  about  to 
undertake  a  progress  to  the  north,  f  Killegrew  was 
directed  to  accompany  him  thither,  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  more  definitely  his  sentiments  regarding 
"  the  great  matter,"  which  Elizabeth  appears  to 
have  had  now  more  anxiously  than  ever  at  heart. 
In  a  letter  dated  18th  July,  Walsingham  thus 
addresses  the  ambassador : — "I  think  it  not  con- 
venient that  you  be  recalled  until  such  time  as  you 
have  advertised  how  you  find  the  regent  affected 
touching  '  the  great  matter'  you  had  in  commission 
to  deal  in  ;  and  therefore  I  think  fit  you  accompany 
the  regent  till  you  be  revoked."  J 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Killegrew  to  Walsing- 
ham, 12th  July,  1574,  Edinburgh  ;  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper 
Office,  same  to  same,  23rd  June,  1574 ;  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  11. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Kiilegrew  to  Walsing- 
ham, 23rd  June,  1574. 

t  MS.  Letter,  draft,  State  Paper  Office,  Walsingham  to 
Killegrew,  18th  July,  1574. 


Agreeably  to  his  instructions,  Killegrew  accom- 
panied the  regent,  and,  as  appears  from  some  im- 
perfect memoranda  still  preserved,  *  on  their  arrival 
at  Aberdeen  they  held  a  conference  on  the  im- 
portant subject  in  question.  The  details,  however, 
are  wanting  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  they  arrived  at 
no  definite  result, — the  great  obstacle  apparently 
being  the  exorbitant  terms  demanded  by  the  regent 
for  himself  and  his  coadjutors. 

Elizabeth  was  greatly  disconcerted  at  the  failure 
of  this  negotiation.  Impelled  on  the  one  hand  by 
her  fears,  which  excited  an  ardent  desire  to  get 
rid  of  her  troublesome  prisoner,  and  restrained 
on  the  other  by  her  innate  parsimony,  the  result- 
as  not  unfrequently  happens  when  two  powerful 
passions  come  into  collision — was  complete  indeci- 
sion ;  and  after  sundry  anxious  consultations  with 
her  ministers,  further  consideration  of  "  the  great 
matter"  was  in  the  meantime  abandoned. 

In  the  month  of  August,  Killegrew  returned  to 
London,   charged  by    Morton    to     Keturnofthe 
communicate   with    Elizabeth    on      English  am- 
the  danger  to  which  the  Protestant        bassador. 
Church  was  exposed  from  the  intrigues  of  foreign 
powers,  and  urging  immediate  attention  to  this 
important  subject.     Many  months  elapsed,  how- 
ever, before  the  regent  received  any  answer  to  this 
communication ;  but,  in  the   meantime,  mortified 
by  the  neglect,  and  impelled  at  once  by  resent- 
ment and  by  necessity,  he  began  to  cultivate  the 
friendship  of  the  French  party  in  Scotland. 

Walsingham,  by  whom  this  change  was  speedily 
perceived,  and  by  whom  indeed  it  had  been  for 
some  time  anticipated,  had  already  written  to  Eli- 
zabeth, warning  her  of  her  danger,  in  a  tone  of 
importunate  remonstrance,  but  without  effect.  Her 
hollow  friendship  with  Catherine  de  Medicis,  and 
her  equally  hypocritical  dalliance  with  the  Duke 
D'Alencon,  gave  rise  to  hesitation  and  delay,  in  a 
matter  which  she  was  very  sensible  could  not  with 
safety  be  much  longer  neglected.  He  now  wrote 
in  great  alarm  to  Burghley,  informing  him  of  this 
new  turn  in  Scottish  affairs ;  and  the  very  next 
day  he  wrote  to  Elizabeth,  conjuring  her,  "  for  the 
love  of  God,"  to  adopt  instant  measures  to  avert 
the  threatened  danger,  by  establishing  amicable 
relations  with  Scotland.  "  Already,"  he  said,  "  the 
regent  was  conferring  favours  on  the  Hamiltons, 
who  were  entirely  French  ;  already  he  was  plotting 
to  get  the  young  King  of  Scots  out  of  the  hands  of  ( 
his  governor,  Alexander  Erskine  ;  Henry  III.,  the 
new  King  of  France,  was  well  known  to  be  devoted 
to  the  house  of  Guise ;  and,  with  such  feelings, 
what  was  to  be  expected  but  that  the  moment  he 
had  quieted  the  disturbances  in  his  own  realm,  he 
would  keenly  embrace  the  cause  of  the  Scottish 
queen  ? " f 

The  caution  of  Elizabeth  now  took  the  alarm, 

*  MS.  Memorandum,  State  Paper  Office,  16th  August, 
1574. 

f  MS.  Letter,  original  draft,  State  Paper  Office,  Walsing- 
ham to  Burghley,  11th  April,  1575;  also,  State  Paper  Office, 
original  draft,  Walsingham  to  Elizabeth,  12th  April,  1575 ; 
[  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  15. 
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and  she  dispatched  Killegrew  once  more  as  her  arn- 
Killegrew  once  bassador  to  Scotland,  accompanied 
more  sent  to  by  Mr.  Davidson,  whose  name 
Scotland.  became  afterwards  so  well  known 
in  history  as  that  of  Elizabeth's  secretary.  This 
gentleman  the  ambassador  had  instructions  to  leave 
as  English  resident  at  the  Scottish  court.*  Before 
their  arrival  in  Scotland,  however,  a  circumstance 
occurred  which  threatened  for  a  moment  to  inter- 
rupt the  pacific  relations  of  the  two  kingdoms.  At 
one  of  the  customary  Warden  Courts,  held  for  the 
settlement  of  differences  such  as  might  naturally 
be  expected  to  arise  where  two  kingdoms  are 
conterminous,  without  any  very  precise  line  of 
demarcation  between  them,  Sir  John  Carmichael, 
Keeper  of  Liddesdale,  demanded  from  Sir  John 
Forster,  the  English  Warden  of  the  Middle  Marches, 
that  an  Englishman,  who  had  been  convicted  of 
theft,  and  who  was  well  known  as  a  troublesome 
offender,  should  be  delivered  up  for  punishment, 
conformably  to  the  recognised  law  of  the  Marches. 
With  this  demand  Forster  hesitated  to  comply ; 
and  on  Carmichael  insisting,  a  passionate  alterca- 
tion, accompanied  with  high  words  and  menacing 
demeanour,  arose,  when  Forster's  attendants,  mis- 
construing these  as  a  signal  for  attack,  let  fly  a 
shower  of  arrows,  by  which  one  Scotchman  was 
killed  and  several  wounded.  The  Scotch  retaliated ; 
but,  being  inferior  in  numbers  and  taken  by  sur- 
prise, were  repulsed,  and  put  to  flight.  Meeting, 
however,  a  party  of  men  from  Jedburgh,  who  were 
on  their  way  to  attend  the  warden  court,  they  ral- 
lied, and,  joining  with  them,  returned  to  the  scene 
of  action,  where  they  attacked,  and  after  a  short 
conflict  entirely  routed  the  followers  of  the  English 
warden.  In  this  encounter  Sir  John  Heron,  Keeper 
of  Tynedale,  and  twenty- four  common  soldiers,  were 
left  dead  on  the  field ;  while  Sir  John  Forster,  Sir 
Francis  Russell,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  Sir 
Cuthbert  Collingwood,  Mr.  Ogle,  Mr.  Fenwick,  and 
about  three  hundred  others,  were  taken  prisoners, 
and  carried  by  the  Earl  of  Angus  to  the  regent, 
then  at  Dalkeith. 

The  regent,  who  deeply  regretted  the  unfortunate 
occurrence,  received  them  with  great  courtesy  and 
kindness ;  and  having  detained  them  and  treated 
them  with  much  hospitality  for  a  few  days,  he 
dismissed  the  prisoners  of  inferior  rank,  on  receiv- 
ing an  assurance  from  them  that  they  would  return 
to  Scotland  if  required.  He,  however,  detained  the 
warden  ;  but  at  the  same  time  wrote  to  Elizabeth, 
expressing  his  readiness  to  afford  redress.  She 
immediately  sent  instructions  to  Killegrew,  her 
ambassador,  to  demand  satisfaction  from  the  regent, 
and  to  inform  him  that  she  had  appointed  Lord 
Huntingdon,  the  president  of  the  council  at  York, 
and  lieutenant  of  the  northern  counties,  to  proceed 
to  the  Borders,  where  she  expected  the  regent  to 
meet  him  in  person,  in  order  to  have  the  matter 
investigated.  This  the  regent,  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  derogatory  to  the   dignity  of  his   office, 

*  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Original  Instructions  to  Henry 
Killegrew,  27th  May,  1575. 


peremptorily  refused  to  do  ;  but  offered  to  send  as 
his  representative  the  justice-clerk,  to  arrange  a 
meeting  to  be  held  in  Scotland.* 

From  the  temper  in  which  Elizabeth  received 
information  of  Morton's  refusal,  it  was  evident  that 
she  had  been  accustomed  to  consider  him  more  in 
the  light  of  her  lieutenant  for  the  government  of  a 
province  than  as  the  regent  of  an  independent 
kingdom;  and  unquestionably  the  mean  subser- 
viency to  England  evinced  by  all  the  previous 
regents  of  Scotland,  and  which  Morton  himself  had 
at  first  displayed,  must  have  contributed  to  foster 
that  intolerable  arrogance  with  which  she  pre- 
sumed to  intermeddle  with  Scottish  affairs.  She 
broke  into  a  violent  paroxysm  of  rage,  and  gave 
vent  to  her  fury  in  a  message  to  the  regent,  which 
she  herself  dictated,  and  which  she  commanded 
Killegrew  to  deliver  without  reservation  or  delay. 
As  this  document  is  not  only  characteristic  of  Eli- 
zabeth, but  serves  to  show  the  contemptuous  feeling 
with  which  she  regarded  the  supreme  ruler  of 
Scotland,  wre  give  the  substance  of  it,  as  drawn  by 
a  contemporary  historian,  from  the  original  manu- 
script, to  which  he  had  the  privilege  of  access. 
"  She  had  seen,"  she  said,  "  certain  demands  made 
on  his  part  by  the  justice-clerk,  and  did  not  a  little 
wonder  at  so  strange  and  insolent  a  manner  of 
dealing.  He  had  already  been  guilty  of  a  foul  act 
in  detaining  her  warden,  the  governor  of  one  of 
the  principal  forts  in  her  realm  ;  he  had  committed 
a  flagrant  breach  of  treaty ;  and  had  she  been 
inclined  to  prosecute  her  just  revenge,  he  should 
soon  have  learned  what  it  was  for  one  of  his  base 
calling  to  offend  one  of  her  quality.  And  whereas  he 
goeth  about  to  excuse  the  detaining  of  our  warden, 
alleging  that  he  feared  he  might  revenge  himself 
when  his  blood  was  roused  for  his  kinsman's  death, 
such  an  excuse  seemed  to  her,  she  must  tell  him, 
a  scornful  aggravation  of  his  fault ;  for  she  would 
have  him  to  know  that  neither  Forster  nor  any 
other  public  officer  or  private  subject  of  hers  dared 
to  offer  such  an  outrage  to  her  government  as  for 
private  revenge  to  break  a  public  treaty.  As  to 
the  conference  with  Huntingdon,  instead  of  receiv- 
ing her  offer  with  gratitude,  he  had  treated  it  with 
contempt;  he  had  taken  upon  him  to  propose  a 
place  of  meeting  four  miles  within  Scotland, — an 
ambitious  part  in  him,  and  savouring  so  much  of 
an  insolent  desire  of  sovereignty,  that  she  would 
have  scorned  such  a  request  had  it  come  from  the 
king  his  master,  or  the  greatest  prince  in  Europe. 
To  conclude,  if  he  chose  to  confer  with  the  Earl  of 
Huntingdon  at  the  Bond  Hode,f  she  was  content ; 
and  he  would  do  well  to  remember  that  his  prede- 
cessor, the  Regent  Moray,  had  not  scrupled  to 
come  to  York,  and  afterwards  to  London,  to  hold  a 
consultation  with  her  commissioners."  f 

This  undignified  and  intemperate  message,  which 

*  MS.  Relation  of  the  affairs  of  Scotland  from  1566  to 
1579 ;  Warrender's  MS.  Collections,  vol.  B,  fol.  208. 

f  The  Boundary  Boad,  a  place  on  the  Marches  near  Ber- 
wick, common  to  both  kingdoms. 

%  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  to  Killegrew,  in  Scot- 
laud,  from  the  Queen  ;  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  17. 
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did  little  honour  to  their  mistress,  Huntingdon  and 
Killegrew  had  the  good  policy  to  mollify  before 
presenting  it  to  the  regent.*  It  had,  notwithstand- 
ing, the  desired  effect.  The  regent  took  the  alarm, 
and  submissively  met  Huntingdon  at  the  place 
appointed.  After  a  conference  of  some  days,  the 
matter  in  dispute  was  amicably  arranged.  The 
regent  dismissed  his  prisoners,  after  bestowing  on 
them  some  valuable  presents,  and  sent  Carmichael 
as  a  prisoner  to  England  to  solicit  pardon  from  the 
queen.  Here  he  was  detained  for  a  few  weeks, 
when  the  queen,  whose  pride  was  gratified  and  her 
anger  allayed  by  Morton's  submission,  dismissed 
her  prisoner  with  a  present. 

On  again  taking  up  his  residence  in  Scotland, 
Killegrew  still  found  the  country  in  the  same 
prosperous  state  in  which  he  had  left  it.  All 
lamented  the  late  untoward  occurrence  by  which 
peace  had  been  endangered,  and  earnestly  de- 
sired a  continuance  of  friendly  relations  with 
England.  The  regent  appeared  to  continue  stead- 
fast in  his  attachment  to  that  countiy,  and  firm  in 
his  rejection  of  a  French  alliance.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  rigour  of  his  government,  his  oppressive 
and  arbitrary  exactions,  and  his  imprisonment  of 
some  of  the  most  wealthy  merchants  of  Edinburgh, 
had  rendered  his  administration  extremely  unpo- 
pular among  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  society; 
while  his  encroachments  on  the  patrimony  of  the 
Church,  and  his  introduction  of  episcopacy,  were 
odious  to  the  zealous  Presbyterians  and  the  great 
body  of  the  clergy.  Many  of  the  latter,  in  their 
eloquent  and  pointed  invectives  from  the  pulpit, 
contributed  to  inflame  the  general  discontent, 
which,  so  far  from  being  allayed,  was  still  further 
augmented  by  the  declaration  of  the  regent,  that 
there  would  be  no  peace  or  order  in  the  country 
until  some  of  them  had  been  hanged,  f 

As  yet  the  weight  of  the  regent's  despotic  rule 
had  fallen  chiefly  on  the  middle  and  lower  ranks, 
by  whom  it  had  been  borne,  if  not  without  murmur- 
ing, at  least  without  open  resistance.    Emboldened 
by  this  success,  urged  on  by  his  rapacious  avarice, 
and  blind  to  his  own  real  situation,  he  now  eagerly 
embraced  an  opportunity  which  arose  of  making 
his  power  felt  by  the  nobility.     Owing  to  a  cir- 
cumstance  not  uncommon  at  that  period,  a  feud 
had  arisen  between  Argyle   and 
Argyle  and       Atholl,  two  of  the  most  powerful 
Atholl.  nobles  of  the   time,  possessed  of 

Interference  of  extensive  territories,  and  com- 
manding nearly  the  whole  north- 
ern districts  of  the  country.  A  vassal  of  Argyle's 
having  committed  some  depredations  on  the  lands 
of  Atholl,  the  latter  demanded  that  he  should  be 
delivered  up  for  punishment.  Argyle  resisted, 
whereupon  Atholl  took  up  arms  to  enforce  his 
demand ;  and  both  earls,  at  the  head  of  their  feudal 
retainers,  prepared  to  proceed  to  extremities,  when 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Killegrew  to  Leicester, 
14th  August,  1575. 

f  Calderwood,  MS.  Hist.  British  Museum,  Ayscough's 
Catalogue,  No.  4735,  p.  1053  of  the  MS. ;  Tytler,  vol.  viii. 
p.  22. 


the  regent  interposed  his  authority,  and  compelled 
them  to  disband  their  followers. 

These  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  two  earls, 
though  undoubtedly  illegal,  were  by  no  means  un- 
common in  those  times,  when  each  nobleman  acted 
like  a  monarch  within  his  own  domain,  and  exer- 
cised an  independence  which  no  king  of  Scotland 
had  hitherto  felt  himself  strong  enough  to  bring 
within  the  restraint  of  law.  In  such  cases,  accord- 
ingly, it  had  been  customary  to  allow  the  matter  to 
rest  when  peace  had  been  restored.  The  regent, 
however,  resolved  to  found  on  this  outbreak  a  charge 
of  treason  against  the  two  noblemen,  in  order  that 
he  might  obtain  a  pretext  to  seize  upon  their  es- 
tates. This,  for  Morton,  would  have  been  in  itself 
a  sufficient  motive ;  but  he  was  besides  actuated 
by  pei-sonal  enmity.  Atholl,  being  a  Roman 
Catholic,  was  disliked  and  suspected  by  the  regent, 
and  probably  still  more  because  he  was  understood 
to  be  at  the  head  of  a  party  who  were  desirous  that 
the  young  king  should  immediately  assume  the 
reins  of  government  in  his  own  person.  Argyle, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  been  involved  in  a  quarrel 
with  Morton,  arising  out  of  the  disputed  possession 
of  certain  jewels  which  had  formerly  belonged  to 
the  queen.  These  jewels,  which  were  of  great 
value,  Mary  had  at  one  period  delivered  to  her 
brother  the  Earl  of  Moray  to  keep ;  but  he  had 
never  restored  them,  as  he  alleged  he  had  advanced 
money  upon  them  to  the  state.  Argyle  had  mar- 
ried the  widow  of  Moray,  and  thus  the  jewels  had 
passed  into  his  family.  Morton  insisted  on  their 
being  restored,  agreeably  to  an  order  made  by  par- 
liament. This  demand  was  resisted  by  Argyle  and 
his  lady ;  and  it  was  not  until  Morton  had  threat- 
ened to  place  them  both  under  arrest  that  the 
jewels  were  finally  delivered  up  to  him.  Argyle 
was  thus  completely  estranged  from  Morton ;  and, 
although  he  had  formerly  co-operated  with  him  on 
many  occasions,  was  now  ready  to  contribute  to  his 
overthrow.* 

It  has  been  said  that  "an  enemy  unites  all  to 
whom  he  threatens  danger."  This  proverb  was 
verified  in  the  present  instance.  Argyle  and 
Atholl,  having  received  information  of  the  regent's 
design,  forgetting  their  private  quarrel,  united  for 
their  mutual  defence;  and,  when  summoned  to 
appear  before  a  court  of  justice,  they  peremptorily 
refused  to  obey.  Soon  after,  Argyle  having  re- 
ceived some  affront  from  the  clan  Donald,  again 
had  recourse  to  arms ;  and,  when  commanded  by 
the  regent  to  disband  his  forces,  he  not  only  refused 
obedience,  but,  in  open  defiance  and  contempt  of 
the  regent's  authority,  tore  his  letters  to  pieces, 
maltreated  the  messenger,  and  compelled  him  and 
the  witnesses  who  accompanied  him  to  swear  that 
they  would  never  again  enter  the  territory  of  Argyle 
on  a  similar  errand.  It  would  have  been  difficult  as 
well  as  dangerous  for  the  regent,  at  any  season,  to 
proceed  against  these  not  less  powerful  than  inso- 
lent contemners  of  his  authority ;  but,  as  these  occur- 
rences took  place  in  the  commencement  of  winter. 
*  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  23. 
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Atholl  pro- 
claimed rebels. 


when  it  would  have  been  hopeless  to  attempt,  in  the 
Argyle  and  *ace  0I>  a  fierce  and  hardy  popula- 
tion, to  penetrate  their  wild  moun- 
tainous country,  Morton,  though 
highly  exasperated,  could  do  nothing  farther  than 
proclaim  them  rebels.* 

A  storm  had  long  been  gathering  over  the  head 
of  the  regent,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  suppose 
that  a  man  of  his  penetration,  vigilance,  and  saga- 
city— with  all  the  information  furnished  by  secret 
emissaries,  whom  he  kept  in  pay  both  in  England 
and  Scotland — could  be  insensible.  The  unprece- 
dented severity  of  his  government,  his  attack  on 
the  patrimony  of  the  Church,  his  attempts  to  intro- 
duce episcopacy,  his  iniquitous  contrivances  for 
extorting  money  under  the  name  of  fines,  and  the 
oppressive  weight  of  taxation  which  he  imposed, 
had  alienated  from  him  the  affection,  or  roused 
against  him  the  indignation  and  enmity  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people ;  while  the  nobles,  whom 
he  took  little  pains  to  conciliate,  or  to  attach  to  his 
person  and  government,  were  mortified  by  neglect, 
and  disgusted  with  a  distant  and  haughty  demean- 
our, to  which  they  had  been  unaccustomed  under 
their  sovereigns,  and  which  they  would  scarcely 
have  brooked  even  from  royalty  itself.  A  power- 
Coalition  of  the  fal  coalition  of  the  nobility  had 
nobility  against  in  consequence  been  formed  ;  their 
Morton.  object,  which  they  were  not  very 
careful  to  conceal,  being  to  effect  his  removal 
from  power  by  inducing  the  youthful  monarch  to 
take  the  reins  of  government  into  his  own  hands. 
Of  all  this  Morton  could  not  be  ignorant ;  but  he 
had  little  apprehension  that  the  thunder-cloud  was 
so  ready  to  burst.  His  intentions  towards  Argyle 
and  Atholl,  though  baffled  by  the  union  of  these  two 
powerful  noblemen,  precipitated  the  event.  The  no- 
bility, who  had  witnessed  in  silence  the  plunder  and 
oppression  of  the  plebeians,  now  became  alarmed  for 
the  safety  of  their  own  order.  They  perceived  that 
hereditary  rank,  title,  wealth,  and  influence,  which 
had  often  been  able  successfully  to  cope  even  with 
royal  authority,  were  no  longer  to  afford  any  pro- 
tection against  indignity  and  confiscation,  and  saw 
with  scornful  indignation  a  despotic  ruler  raised 
from  their  own  body  attempt,  in  the  exercise  of  a 
merely  temporary  and  delegated  authority,  to 
place  his  heel  on  the  necks  of  the  ancient  nobility 
of  the  country. 

Though  these  sentiments  had  long  been  secretly 
entertained,  it  was  difficult  to  see  how  any  change 
could  be  effected  for  some  years  to  come,  as  the  king 
was  then  only  in  his  twelfth  year,  and  of  course  as 
yet  unqualified  to  govern.  Morton  had  calculated 
on  this,  and  consequently  was  in  no  haste  to  secure 
himself  in  his  position.  He  had,  however,  formed 
his  plan,  and  was  only  awaiting  a  convenient  time 
to  carry  it  into  execution.  This  was  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  king's  person,  and  to  entrust  the 
command  of  Stirling  Castle  to  one  of  his  own 
creatures.  Having  thus  got  the  prince  in  his  own 
power,  he  hoped  by  flattering  him  with  the  no- 
*  Aikman's  Buchanan,  vol.  iii.  p.  20. 


minal  authority  of  king,  to  be  able  to  dictate  all 
his  measures,  and,  in  this  way,  to  govern  the  king- 
dom in  his  name,  as  effectually  as  he  had  done 
while  sole  regent,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with 
diminished  responsibility.  He  proceeded,  how- 
ever, with  his  characteristic  caution;  for  though 
aware  of  the  confederacy  which  had  been  formed 
against  him,  he  did  not  perceive  the  imminency 
of  his  danger.  Walsingham,  however,  had  the 
sagacity  to  discern  the  tokens  of  an  impending 
revolution ;  and  Elizabeth,  anxious  to  avert  a 
rupture  between  Morton  and  the  nobility,  which 
might  endanger  both  kingdoms  by  exposing  them 
to  foreign  intrigue,  in  December,  1577,  sent  Sir 
Robert  Bowes  to  Scotland  with  instructions  to 
endeavour  to  effect  a  reconciliation,  and  to  threaten 
Morton  with  her  displeasure,  and  even  active  oppo- 
sition, if  he  should  prove  obstinate.  He  was  also 
the  bearer  of  a  very  flattering  letter  from  Eliza- 
beth to  the  Earl  of  Atholl,  expressing  her  favour- 
able sentiments  towards  him  and  recommending 
peace.*  That  his  mission  was  attended  with  no 
very  marked  success,  may  be  gathered  from  a  letter 
which  he  addressed  to  Leicester  from  Berwick,  in 
October  of  the  same  year.  "Albeit,"  he  says, 
"  those  matters  (in  Scotland)  are  for  a  season 
wrapped  up,  yet  it  is  not  unlike,  without  wise 
handling,  and  some  charge  to  her  majesty,  that 
the  fire  will  be  readily  kindled  again.  *  *  *  * 
The  readiest  way,  in  my  opinion,  to  preserve  the 
realm  in  quietness,  with  continuance  of  this  amity, 
is  to  appease  and  *  *  *  *  f  all  the  griefs  between 
the  regent  and  others  of  the  realm,  and  by  friendly 
reconciliation  and  union  to  make  him  gracious 
amongst  them.  For  which  he  must  receive  some 
apt  lessons,  with  gentleness,  from  her  majesty:  but, 
with  the  same,  he  must  also  receive  some  comfort 
agreeable  to  his  nature."  J  This  last  recommenda- 
tion, though  no  doubt  deliverd  with  sincerity, 
sounds  very  like  a  satire  on  the  avaricious  propen- 
sities of  Morton,  and  would  hardly  have  been  in- 
telligible to  Leicester  and  his  mistress,  if  this  trait 
in  the  regent's  character  had  not  been  a  frequent 
subject  of  remark  and  merriment  at  the  English 
court. 

The  envoy  had  proceeded  thus  far  on  his  return, 
but  Elizabeth  having,  in  the  meantime,  become 
alarmed  by  some  fresh  intelligence  of  the  progress 
of  French  intrigue  in  Scotland,  he  was  ordered  to 
retrace  his  steps  to  the  Scottish  capital,  and  there 
watch  the  progress  of  events.  Shortly  after  Ran- 
dolph was  sent  to  Scotland  on  a  mission  to  the 
young  king  and  the  regent  on  the  same  important 
subject,  but  with  more  definite  instructions.  All 
attempts,  however,  to  reconcile  the  opposing  parties 
had  now  become  hopeless.     The  final  catastrophe 

*  .MS.  Instructions  to  Thomas  Randolph,  30th  January, 
1577-8,  State  Paper  Office ;  Original  draft  of  MS.  Letter, 
State  Paper  Office,  the  Queen's  Majesty  to  the  Earl  of 
Atholl,  December,  1577  ;  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  25. 

f  Word  illegible  in  the  original. 

I  MS.  Letter,  British  Museum,  Caligula,  c.  v.,  fol.  86, 
Sir  It.  Bowes  to  Leicester,  9th  October,  1577,  Berwick ; 
Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  26, 
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came  suddenly,  and  the  downfall  of  the  regent's 
government  was  complete. 

To  Alexander  Erskine,  who,  on  the  death  of  his 
brother,  the  Earl  of  Mar,  had  been  appointed  to  the 
guardianship  of  the  young  king  and  the  command 
of  Stirling  Castle,  belongs  the  distinction  of  having 
been  the  first  to  discover  the  secret  machinations 
of  Morton  for  getting  possession  of  the  king's 
person.  Erskine"  immediately  wrote  seci'etly  to 
Argyle  and  Atholl,  inviting  them  to  come  to  Stir- 
ling Castle,  and  promising  them  an  interview 
with  the  young  king,  who,  he  said,  was  already 
acquainted  with  their  grievances,  and  disposed  to 
redress  them.  Argyle  was  not  long  in  availing 
himself  of  this  invitation.  He  reached  Stirling, 
accompanied  by  his  customary  retinue  of  followers, 
on  the  4th  of  March,  and  was  at  once  admitted 
into  the  presence  of  the  youthful  sovereign.  He 
represented  to  him,  in  glowing  colours,  the  miser- 
able condition  to  which  the  country  was  reduced 
by  the  extortion  and  misgovern ment  of  the  regent ; 
he  complained  of  his  insolent  and  haughty  bear- 
ing to  the  nobility,  and  of  the  severity  with  which 
he  himself  had  been  treated  in  having  been  de- 
nounced as  a  rebel,  though  his  loyalty  had  ever 
been  unimpeachable ;  and  implored  him  to  call  a 
council  of  the  nobility  to  examine  into  the  public 
grievances,  and  particularly  into  the  charges  made 
against  himself,  and  in  the  meantime  intreated  per- 
mission to  remain  with  his  majesty  until  the  day 
of  trial.  And  further,  in  the  event  of  the  com- 
plaints against  the  regent  being  found  true,  he 
conjured  the  king  to  take  the  government  into  his 
own  hands,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  a  system  of 
misrule,  by  which  his  subjects  were  plundered  and 
oppressed.  Erskine  warmly  joined  in  recommend- 
ing the  same  course,  as  did  also  the  other  members 
of  the  coalition,  —  Glammis,  the  chancellor,  the 
Abbot  of  Dunfermline,  the  secretary,  Tullibardine, 
the  comptroller,  the  Lords  Lindsay,  Ruthven, 
Ogilvy  and  others.  The  same  measure  was  also 
strongly  advocated  by  the  celebrated  George  Buch- 
anan, one  of  the  tutors  of  the  youthful  monarch. 
As  had  been  previously  concerted,  Atholl  was 
absent,  but  arrived  just  at  the  time  his  presence 
was  required.  The  king  informed  him  of  Argyle's 
complaint  and  request,  and  demanded  his  advice. 
Feigning  to  be  previously  unacquainted  with  what 
had  been  going  forward,  he  calmly  replied  that  he 
thought  Argyle's  request  quite  reasonable,  and 
that  he  considered  it  highly  expedient,  under 
present  circumstances,  to  summon  a  convention  of 
the  nobility  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  nation, 
all  ranks  of  which  had  so  long  suffered  from  the 
regent's  tyranny.  He  had  scarcely  finished  when 
messengers  arrived  with  letters  from  Morton,  repre- 
senting in  strong  terms  the  rebellious  conduct  of 
Argyle  and  Atholl,  urging  the  necessity  of  inflicting 
exemplary  punishment  on  such  offenders,  and  desir- 
ing to  have  his  majesty's  commands  as  to  what 
measures  he  should  adopt.  He  concluded  by  declar- 
ing his  readiness  to  proceed  against  them  in  due 
course  of  law,  if  such  were  his  majesty's  pleasure ; 


but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  his  majesty  was  disposed 
to  overlook  such  an  open  outrage  against  the  royal 
authority,  he  requested  to  be  re-  Resignation  of 
lieved  from  the  cares  of  office,  and  tJie  regent, 
permitted  to  retire  into  private  life,  in  which  case 
the  only  favour  he  should  solicit  from  his  majesty, 
in  return  for  his  long  and  important  services, 
should  be  a  full  and  formal  approbation  of  his  con- 
duct as  regent,  subscribed  by  his  majesty  and 
ratified  by  parliament.  The  young  king,  and  all 
the  lords  present,  at  once  agreed  that  the  regent's 
offer  of  resignation  should  be  accepted ;  and  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  dispatched  to  all  the  nobility, 
requiring  their  immediate  attendance.  To  Argyle 
and  Atholl  was  committed  the  task  of  sending 
these  summonses,  and  they  took  care  to  address 
them  to  none  but  their  own  friends,  and  such  as 
they  knew  to  be  adverse  to  Morton.  These  were 
found  to  include  nearly  the  whole  of  the  nobility, 
and  not  a  few  whom  Morton  had  supposed  to  be 
entirely  in  his  interest.  The  convention  having 
met,  Morton's  letter  was  laid  before  them,  when 
they  unanimously  resolved  that  his  resignation 
should  be  accepted,  and  that  the  James  assumes 
king  should  take  the  government  the  government, 
into  his  own  hands.  Morton  was  not  long  in  re- 
ceiving information  of  these  proceedings,  the  result 
as  well  as  the  promptitude  of  which  took  him 
completely  by  surprise.  With  a  view  to  gain 
time,  in  the  forlorn  hope  of  finding  an  opportunity 
of  retracting  his  rash  offer,  he  immediately  dis- 
patched one  of  his  friends  with  a  message  to 
the  king,  requesting  him  to  endeavour  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  between  such  of  the  nobility 
as  were  then  at  variance,  before  making  any 
changes  among  the  officers  of  the  state.  This 
application,  however,  came  too  late,  and  received 
no  attention ;  for  in  the  meantime  Glammis,  the 
chancellor,  and  Lord  Hemes,  had  been  sent  to  him 
with  a  written  notification  of  the  king's  resolution, 
by  the  advice  of  a  convention  of  the  nobility,  to 
take  the  government  upon  himself,  and  requiring 
him  to  give  in  writing  a  formal  resignation  of  his 
office  as  regent,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  draw  out 
the  form  of  discharge  which  he  was  desirous  of 
receiving,  in  order  that  his  majesty  should  submit 
it  to  the  consideration  of  his  council.  This  message 
was  accompanied  with  a  very  kind  letter  from  the 
king,  written  with  his  own  hand,  in  which  he 
assured  Morton  that  it  was  only  "  because  he  saw 
no  other  way  to  maintain  concord  among  his  sub- 
jects he  had  accepted  the  government,  and  that  he 
was  confident  to  have  the  defects  of  his  age  and 
experience  supplied  by  his  nobility,  especially  by 
himself,  whom  he  would  ever  love  and  acknow- 
ledge as  his  trusty  cousin,  most  tender  to  him  in 
blood,  and  one  of  his  true  and  faithful  coun- 
sellors." * 

Morton  received  the  unwelcome  messengers  not 
merely  with  composure,  but  with  apparent  cheer- 
fulness, and  rode  with  them  from  Dalkeith,  where 
he  was  then  resident,  to  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh 
*  Spottiswood  says,  "  These  be  the  words  of  the  letter." 
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where,  after  listening  to  the  proclamation  made 
by  the  herald  of  the  king's  assumption  of  the 
government,  he  resigned,  in  the  presence  of  the 
assembled  citizens,  the  ensigns  of  his  authority; 
and,  without  the  least  appearance  of  reluctance, 
retired  to  his  country-seat  at  Lochleven,  where 
his  mind  seemed  wholly  occupied  in  improving 
his  garden,  and  other  rural  occupations.  The  joy 
of  the  people  of  all  ranks  was  excessive,  and  the 
deafening  acclamations  by  which  it  was  testified, 
painfully  convinced  Morton  that  he  had  utterly 
forfeited  the  affections  of  his  countrymen.  His 
apparent  weakness  in  thus  tamely  surrendering 
that  authority  which  they  thought  him  legally 
entitled  to  maintain  and  defend,  at  once  astonished 
and  grieved  the  few  friends  that  yet  remained  to 
him.  They  considered  the  king,  in  consequence  of 
his  tender  years,  unqualified  to  govern ;  and  that, 
as  the  Estates  in  Parliament  had  fixed  the  age  of 
seventeen  as  his  majority,  in  conformity  with  the 
queen's  deed  of  demission,  he  was  not  entitled, 
without  their  express  consent,  to  assume  the  reins 
of  government  before  arriving  at  that  age.  The  day 
after  Morton  had  resigned  the  government,  Lord 
Boyd,  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  sorrowfully 
reproved  him  for  not  having  consulted  with  his 
adherents  before  taking  so  important  a  step,  and 
giving  place  so  precipitately  to  his  enemies,  who 
employed  only  the  bare  name  of  the  juvenile  sove- 
reign to  strip  him  of  an  authority  with  which  he 
had  been  clothed  with  their  own  consent,  and 
which  he  ought  to  have  retained  for  five  years 
longer.*  Morton,  though  he  attempted  to  justify 
his  conduct,  secretly  and  bitterly  regretted  the 
step  that  he  had  taken,  but  which  it  was  now  im- 
possible for  him  to  retract.  His  demission  was 
accordingly  transmitted  to  the  king,  from  whom 

Morton's  dis-     he  received,  a  full  approbation  of 
charge.  his  public  conduct  during  the  re- 

gency, and  a  pardon  in  the  most  ample  form  which 
his  own  ingenuity  could  devise,  declaring  him  in- 
capable of  being  accused  or  brought  to  trial  for 
any  crime  or  past  offence  without  exception.  He 
also  granted  him  a  full  discharge  for  all  his  intro- 
missions with  the  public  money  during  the  period 
of  his  government.  This  deed  was  moreover  de-" 
clared  to  be  irrevocable,  and  the  lords  of  the  king's 
council  bound  themselves  under  a  penalty  of  five 
hundred  thousand  pounds  to  procure  its  confirma- 
tion by  parliament  at  the  first  meeting  of  that 
body.f 

A  council  of  twelve  peers  was  appointed  to  sit 
at  Edinburgh  to  assist  the  king  in  the  administra- 
tion. These  were  the  Earls  of  Argyle,  Atholl, 
Montrose,  and  Glencairn ;  the  Lords  Ruthven, 
Lindsay,  and  Hemes  ;  the  Abbots  of  Newbottle 
and  Dunfermline  ;  and  the  Prior  of  St.  Andrew's, 
together  with  two  supernumerary  or  extraordinary 
councillors  ;  Buchanan,  the  king's  tutor,  and  James 
Macgill,  the  clerk-register.     All  royal  letters  were 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  396. 
vol"  iVT  60  S  Buchanan>  voL  m'  PP-  24>  25  i  Robertson, 
VOL.  II. 


to  be  countersigned  by  four  of  their  number,  with 
out  which  formality  they  were  to  be  held  invalid. 

Intelligence  of  this  alarming  change,  that  had 
so  suddenly  taken  place  in  Scottish  affairs,  was 
conveyed  to  Killegrew  by  Randolph  in  a  few 
hurried  and  incoherent  lines,  written  on  the  eve  of 
his  departure  for  London,  whither  he  was  about  to 
proceed,  that  he  might  personally  communicate  to 
Elizabeth  information  of  the  unexpected  revolution. 
"We  quote  the  letter  as  a  characteristic  specimen  of 
Randolph's  jocular  way  of  treating  very  serious 
matters,  and  of  his  laconic  style  ; — "  All  the  devils 
in  hell  are  stirring  and  in  great  rage  in  this 
country.  The  regent  is  discharged — the  country 
broken — the  chancellor  slain  by  the  Earl  of  Craw- 
ford— four  killed  of  the  town  out  of  the  castle — and 
yet  are  we  in  hope  of  some  good  quietness,  by  the 
great  Avisdom  of  the  Earl  of  Morton.  There 
cometh  to  her  majesty  from  hence  an  ambassador 
shortly.  I  know  not  yet  who,  but  Sandy  Hay  *  in 
his  company.  It  behoveth  me  to  be  there  before  ; 
and  so  show  my  wife."  f 

The  death  of  Glammis  the  chancellor,  to  which 
he  alludes,  was  in  no  way  connected  with  the  stir- 
ring events  to  wrhich  Randolph's  letter  chiefly 
refers,  but  resulted  from  an  accidental  quarrel 
between  his  retinue  and  that  of  the  Earl  of  Craw- 
ford. The  office  of  chancellor  was  conferred  on  the 
Earl  of  Atholl,  Morton's  principal  opponent.  This 
appointment,  while  it  strengthened  the  faction  in 
one  direction,  weakened  it,  by  diminishing  its  po- 
pularity, in  another,  for  he,  as  well  as  the  chief 
favourites  of  the  king — the  Earls  of  Eglinton  and 
Caithness,  and  the  Lord  Ogilvy — were  either 
avowed  Papists,  or  suspected  of  a  partiality  to 
popery ;  and  as  Morton,  whatever  had  been  the 
errors  of  his  government,  had  never  been  suspected 
of  any  leaning  in  this  direction,  a  certain  change  of 
sentiment  in  his  favour,  rather  felt  than  expressed, 
had  taken  place  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  Pro- 
testant party.  Of  this  he  was  not  altogether 
ignorant ;  for,  although  he  seemed  to  have  quite 
laid  aside  all  his  ambitious  projects,  and  to  be  con- 
tented in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  rural  retirement, 
he  was  eagerly  watching  the  course  of  events,  and 
awaiting  the  first  favourable  opportunity  once  more 
to  take  the  lead  in  directing  public  affairs.  The 
scheme  which  he  was  concerting  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  end  was  prematurely  developed 
by  imprudent  precipitancy,  as  well  as  by  a  breach 
of  faith,  on  the  part  of  the  confederate  nobles ; 
who,  gaining  confidence  from  the  easy  victory  they 
had  obtained  over  Morton,  proceeded  not  only  to 
strip  him  of  every  remaining  token  of  his  once 
formidable  power,  but  to  make  demands  quite  at 
variance  with  the  solemn  engagements  into  which 
they  had  so  recently  entered,  and  to  which  the 
young  king  was  himself  a  principal  party.  Acting 
under  their  advice,  the  king  required  Morton  to 

*  Alexander  Hay,  clerk-register. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Randolph  to  Killegrew, 
20th  March,  1577,  signed,  in  jest,  Thomazo  del  NientQj 
Tytler,  vol.  viii.  pp.  28,  29. 
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deliver  up  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  which  he  still 
continued  to  hold,  together  with  the  royal  palace 
in  the  capital,  and  the  queen's  jewels,  which  he 
had  extorted  from  Argyle  and  his  lady  ;  to  contri- 
bute a  sum  of  money  towards  defraying  the  ex- 
penses attendant  on  the  king's  assumption  of  the 
government ;  and  to  give  an  account  of  his  manage- 
ment of  the  Mint,  and  the  revenue  he  had  derived 
from  it.  It  was  further  ordered  that  a  rigid  inves- 
tigation of  the  state  of  the  Border  counties  should 
be  bet  on  foot,  and  that  Morton's  nephew,  the  Earl 
of  Angus,  should  be  displaced  from  his  office  of 
warden. 

Morton  was  naturally  unwilling  to  surrender  a 
fortress  the  possession  of  which  might  materially 
contribute  to  the  promotion  of  his  ambitious  designs. 
He  did  not  indeed  refuse  compliance  with  the 
king's  demand,  but  he  delayed  to  obey  it ;  and  as 
his  brother  the  captain  was  in  the  meantime 
actively  engaged  in  storing  the  place  with  pro- 
visions,* it  may  be  inferred  that  Morton  had 
actually  contemplated  defending  it.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  town,  suspecting  his  purpose,  inter- 
cepted a  convoy  of  victualling  stores  on  their  way 
to  the  castle ;  whereupon  the  constable  of  the 
castle,  Archibald  Douglas,  at  the  command  of  the 
captain,  came  out  with  a  party  of  soldiers,  who, 
discharging  their  pieces  among  the  people,  slew 
several  of  them,  and  wounded  others.  The  popu- 
lation, enraged  and  alarmed,  rose  in  arms,  and  so 
strictly  watched  all  the  avenues  of  the  castle,  that 
ingress  and  egress  were  alike  impossiblcf  Under 
these  circumstances,  Morton,  without  any  show  of 
resistance,  surrendered  the  place  to  Lords  Ruthven 
and  Lindsay,  who  immediately  took  possession  of 
the  royal  apartments  and  the  crown  jewels  ;  while 
the  keys  of  the  gates  were  delivered  to  Seton  of 
Touch  and  Cunningham  of  Drumwhassel.J  As  to 
the  money,  Morton  was  not  so  facile.  He  peremp- 
torily refused  compliance  with  the  king's  demand, 
alleging  that  he  had  borne  the  expense  of  the  civil 
war;  that  he  had  supported  not  merely  the  dignity 
of  his  own  office,  but  also  the  king's  household ; 
and  that  he  had  repaired  and  ornamented  the  royal 
palaces  at  an  expense  far  beyond  what  the  reve- 
nues of  the  crown  were  adequate  to  meet.  With 
respect  to  the  Mint  and  the  wardenship  of  the 
Borders,  he  was  content,  he  said,  to  leave  these 
entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  king,  to  the 
support  of  whose  dignity,  when  he  came  of  age, 
he  would  willingly  sacrifice  his  entire  fortune.  §' 
In  return  for  all  these  concessions,  the  fallen 
minister,  with  apparent  humility,  simply  requested 
that  parliament  at  its  next  meeting  should  pass 
an  act  approving  of  his  administration  while  in 
office. 

Before  the  departure  of  Randolph  for  the  English 
court,  Morton,  in  a  brief  conference  which  he 
held  with  him,  committed  to  his  care  a  letter  for 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  396. 

t  Ibid. 

t  Aikman's  Buchanan,  vol.  iii.  p.  27. 

J  Ibid. 


Burghley,*  from  some  expressions  in  which,  as 
well  as  from  the  letter  of  Randolph  to  Killegrew 
already  quoted,  it  is  evident  that  he  had  informed 
Randolph  of  certain  schemes  he  had  in  view,  but 
which  he  was  too  cautious  to  commit  to  writing. 
It  may  also  be  inferred,  from  Randolph's  words  in 
the  letter  referred  to,  that  he  entertained  great 
hopes  of  the  success  of  Morton's  plans. 

Argyle  and  the  other  confederate  lords,  having 
formed  their  council,!  met  at  Edin-  ^  parliament 
burgh,  and  issued  a  proclamation  summoned, 
for  the  assembling  of  parliament  on  the  10th  June. 
But  while  they  now  felt  secure  in  the  possession  of 
the  power  they  had  so  suddenly  acquired,  and 
Morton,  apparently  contented  with  the  private 
station  into  which  he  had  sunk,  no  longer  gave 
them  any  uneasiness,  they  were  on  the  eve  of  a 
revolution  not  less  sudden  and  complete  than  that 
to  which  they  owed  their  present  elevation.  The 
mind  of  the  ex-regent  had  been  occupied  during 
his  retirement  with  other  subjects  than  those  of 
agriculture  and  gardening,  to  which  he  feigned  to 
be  so  much  devoted.  He  had  been  plotting  his 
own  return  to  power,  if  not  under  the  name  of 
regent,  at  least  with  an  authority  equal  to  that 
which  he  had  wielded  while  he  enjoyed  that  title. 
Having  insinuated  himself  into  the  confidence  of 
the  young  Earl  of  Mar,  the  son  of  the  regent  of 
that  name,  and  the  nephew  of  Alexander  Erakine, 
governor  of  the  Castle  of  Stirling,  he  represented 
to  that  young  nobleman,  then  in  his  twentieth 
year,  that  being  by  hereditary  right  entitled  to  the 
governorship  of  Stirling  Castle,  he  was  suffering 
great  injustice  at  the  hands  of  his  uncle,  who 
ought  now  to  resign  to  him  the  command  of  that 
fortress  and  the  custody  of  the  king's  person.  He 
hinted  that  so  long  as  his  uncle  continued  to 
usurp  these  important  trusts,  he,  and  not  the  young 
earl,  was  looked  upon  as  the  head  of  the  ancient 
house  of  Mar.  He  declared  that  this  was  an  in- 
dignity to  which  the  earl  ought  not,  in  justice 
to  himself,  any  longer  to  submit,  especially  when 
by  one  bold  effort  he  might  place  himself  in 
his  rightful  position  —  an  attempt  in  which,  if 
necessary,  he  would  be  seconded  by  the  whole 
strength  of  the  house  of  Douglas,  and  assisted  by 
the  counsel  of  his  uncles,  the  Abbots  of  Dryburgh 
and  Cambuskenneth. 

These  promptings,  so  flattering  to  the  love  of 
enterprise  natural  at  his  age,  were  not  lost  on  the 
youthful  nobleman.  On  the  26th  April,  attended 
by  his  customary  retinue,  he  repaired  to  the  castle, 
and  being  admitted  as  usual  without  suspicion, 
he  remained  there  for  the  night.  Rising  early 
in  the  morning,  and  assembling  his  attendants 
under  the  pretence  of  going  on  a  hunting  expedi- 
tion, he  proceeded,  along  with  the  twro  abbots 
his  uncles,  to  the  gates,  where  they  were  met  by 
Erskine,  who  had  gone  to  let  them  out.     He  was 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  the  Earl  Morton  to  Lord 
Burghley,  28th  March,  1578. 

t  MS.  Record  of  the  Privy  Council,  in  Register-houae, 
Edinburgh,  24th  March,  1577-8. 
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immediately  surrounded  by  the  whole  party.    Mar 

forcibly  took  possession  of  the   keys ;    the  abbots 

branded  him  as  a  usurper ;  and,  before  his  shouts 

of  "  treason"  could  bring  the  garrison  to  his  assist- 

Tl    F    1    f      ance»   ne   was   expelled  from  the 

liar  gains       castle,  of  which  Mar  immediately 

possession  of     took  possession  ;  and  placing  new 

Stirling  Castle.    guardg   afc  the  gateg>   induced  the 

garrison  without  difficulty  to  swear  fidelity  to 
him  as  the  governor,  and  thus  remained  at  once 
master  of  the  fortress  and  custodier  of  the  young 
king. 

When  intelligence  of  this  unexpected  event 
reached  the  council,  at  Edinburgh,  they  rode  in  a 
body  to  Stirling,  and,  presenting  themselves  at 
the  gates  of  the  castle,  demanded  admittance. 
This,  however,  Mar  refused,  unless  they  chose  to 
come  one  by  one,  each  accompanied  by  not  more 
than  a  single  attendant.* 

Thus  repulsed,  the  council  assembled  at  Stirling, 
and  issued  a  proclamation  forbidding  any  nobleman 
to  repair  thither  with  more  than  a  certain  limited 
number  of  armed  attendants — namely,  an  earl  with 
twenty-four,  a  lord  with  sixteen,  and  a  baron  with 
six.  In  the  meantime,  however,  they  sent  secret 
orders  to  assemble  the  whole  of  their  own  forces. f 

At  the  earnest  desire  of  the  king,  a  reconciliation 
took  place  between  Mar  and  his  uncle,  when  it  was 
agreed  that  the  former  should  retain  the  custody 
of  the  Castle  of  Stirling  and  of  the  king's  person; 
while  to  the  latter  was  assigned  the  keeping  of  the 
Castle  of  Edinburgh,  with,  however,  free  access  to 
his  majesty  at  all  times. 

No  change  had  as  yet  been  made  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  which,  notwithstanding  these 
transactions  at  Stirling,  might  immediately  have 
resumed  its  functions,  as  if  no  such  event  had  taken 
place ;  but  Morton,  who,  though  he  had  hitherto 
kept  in  the  background,  was  universally  suspected 
of  having  prompted  Mar's  enterprise  for  the  fur- 
therance of  his  own  ambitious  designs,  was  now 
once  more  to  appear  on  the  scene,  and  to  wield, 
under  a  different  name,  a  power  greater  than  that 
of  which  he  had  been  deprived.  The  king  and  his 
advisers  summoned  a  meeting  of  the  council  to  be 
held  at  Stirling  on  the  10th  June,  for  the  purpose 
of  arranging  the  business  to  be  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  parliament,  which  was  to  assemble 
at  Edinburgh  in  the  ensuing  month.  To  this 
meeting  Morton  was  specially  invited  by  a  letter 
from  the  king, — a  preconcerted  measure  probably 
contrived  by  Morton  himself,  and  brought  about 
through  the  influence  of  Mar  and  other  friends 
who  were  near  the  king's  person.  The  summons 
was  of  course  readily  obeyed ;  and  Morton,  setting 
out  at  midnight  with  a  small  retinue,  was  admitted 
■nto  Stirling  Castle  by  Murray  of  Tullibardine. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  nobles  Morton  was,  out  of 
respect  for  his  former  high  position,  elected  pre- 
sident ;  and  it  was  not  long  ere  he  gained  a  com- 

*  MS.  Calderwood,  British  Museum,  p.  1061 ;   Calder- 
wood's  Historie,  vol.  iii.  p.  408. 
t  Ibid. 


plete  ascendancy  in  the  council,  as  well  as  over 
Mar  and  the  young  monarch.*  By  advice  of  the 
council,  the  Abbot  of  Dunfermline  was  sent  as 
ambassador  from  the  king  to  Elizabeth,  with  in- 
structions to  thank  her  for  the  great  favour  with 
which  she  had  ever  regarded  him,  to  insure  a  con- 
tinuance of  peace  between  the  two  countries,  and 
"  to  propose  a  stricter  league  for  their  mutual 
defence  and  the  maintenance  of  true  religion."  f 

The  time  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  parliament 
now  drew  near;  but  Morton,  who    piace  0f  meet- 
never  quitted  the  castle,|  unwill-     ing  of  parti*. 
ing  either  to  leave  the  king  be-    me,lt  cha»S^. 
hind,  or  to  carry  him  to  Edinburgh,  where  the 
opposite  faction  was  so  strong,  persuaded  the  king 
to  issue   a  proclamation   changing   the   place   of 
meeting  to  the  great  hall  in  Stirling  Castle. 

Argyle  and  his  party,   dreading  the   growing 
power  of  Morton,  who  had  virtually  both  the  king 
and  the  castle  in  his  keeping,  were     Resolution  of 
not  less  alarmed  than  offended  at    Argyle  and  his 
this  change ;  and  forthwith  assem-  Part)'- 

bling  in  the  capital,  they  passed  a  resolution  de- 
claring that  they  would  on  no  account  attend  a 
parliament  assembled  within  a  fortress  held  by 
their  enemies,  and  where  consequently  "  men  might 
not  declare  their  minds  freely."  This  new  mea- 
sure occasioned  not  less  dissatisfaction  among  the 
citizens  of  Edinburgh.  The  residence  of  the  king 
at  a  distance  from  his  capital  had  long  been  felt  as 
a  grievance  ;  but  when  they  learned  that  the  par- 
liament was  also  to  be  removed  to  Stirling,  their 
discontent  broke  out  into  open  complaint,  and  ru- 
mours, however  absurd  and  incredible,  if  fitted  to 
excite  public  feeling  against  the  king's  advisers, 
were  eagerly  received  and  propagated.  That  the 
king  was  detained  as  a  prisoner — that  he  was  to 
be  conveyed  to  England — that  the  new  parliament 
intended  to  dissolve  the  ancient  league  with  France 
— that  the  country  was  to  be  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  the  English  queen — were  among  the 
reports  which  obtained  circulation,  and  kept  the 
public  mind  in  a  state  of  anxiety  and  alarm. 

In  this  emergency  the  council  issued  a  procla- 
mation in  the  name  of  the  king,  declaring  that  the 
royal  residence  had  been  fixed  at  Stirling  in  con- 
formity with  his  majesty's  own  desire  ;  that  no 
change  whatever  in  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
country  had  ever  been  contemplated ;  and  that  the 
parliament  about  to  assemble  had  no  other  object 
in  view  than  to  pass  such  acts  as  might  tend  to 
promote  the  honour  of  God,  the  safety  of  the  king, 
and  the  good  of  the  country.  This,  however,  did 
not  allay  the  ferment.  The  fears  and  suspicions 
that  had  taken  hold  of  the  minds  of  the  citizens 
were  exaggerated  and  confirmed  by  the  determined 
attitude  of  the  lords  then  at  Edinburgh.     There 

*  MS.  Calderwood,  British  Museum,  Ayscough,  4735, 
p.  1061 ;  also  original  draft,  State  Paper  Office,  Articles 
delivered  by  Argyle,  Atholl,&c,  to  Lord  Lindsay  ;  Tytler, 
vol.  viii.  p.*  34. 

f  MS.  Draft,  State  Paper  Office,  18th  June,  1578  ;  ibid. 

X  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  409.  **  Morton  remained  in  the 
castell,  the  rest  of  the  nobilitie  in  the  toun." 
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they  had  resolved  to  remain,  to  content  them- 
selves with  sending  a  deputation  to  Stirling  to 
protest  against  the  legality  of  a  parliament  in 
which  freedom  of  discussion  was  impossible,  and 
to  petition  the  king  to  adjourn  the  meeting  to  a 
fitter  time  and  place. 

Morton,  who  had  now  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole 
Morton  again  direction  of  affairs,  was  not  to  be 
in  power.  turned  from  his  purpose  by  this 
opposition;  and  on  the  day  appointed  (the  16th 
July)  the  parliament  assembled  within  the  great 
hall  of  Stirling  Castle.  The  king,  arrayed  in  his 
robes  of  state,  opened  the  session  in  a  short  speech, 
Meeting  of  which  was  no  sooner  concluded 
parliament.  than  the  Earl  of  Montrose  and 
Lord  Lindsay  presented  themselves  as  commis- 
sioners from  the  Earls  of  Argyle  and  Atholl,  and 
their  adherents,  in  whose  names  Lindsay  protested 
that  nothing  done  by  this  convention  should  pre- 
judge the  nobility,  their  heirs,  successors,  and 
posterity,  of  their  liberties  granted  by  his  majesty's 
predecessors  ;  because,  being  held  within  a  fortress, 
it  was  not  a  free  parliament,  that  it  had  conse- 
quently not  the  authority  of  a  parliament,  and  all 
its  proceedings  should  be  held  null  and  void.  He 
further  protested  for  remedy  of  law  in  case  it  were 
otherwise.*  Morton,  who,  in  the  absence  of  Atholl 
the  chancellor,  filled  his  place,  now  commanded 
Lindsay  and  Montrose  to  take  their  own  places. 
Lindsay  replied  that  they  would  do  so  if  com- 
manded by  the  king,  but  not  otherwise  ;  and  the 
king  having  repeated  the  command,  they  obeyed, 
after  having  taken  instruments  that  they  did  so  at 
the  command  of  the  king.  After  a  sermon  preached 
by  John  Duncanson,  the  minister  of  the  king's 
household,  and  a  speech  by  Morton,  the  parliament 
was  proceeding  to  the  election  of  the  lords  of  the 
Articles,  when  they  were  again  interrupted  by 
Lindsay,  who  once  more  protested  that  every  act 
of  such  a  parliament  was  illegal  and  null,  and  ridi- 
culed the  choosing  of  the  lords  of  the  Articles  as  a 
farce.  Morton,  now  losing  all  command  of  temper, 
gave  vent  to  his  fury  in  a  fierce  invective  against 
Lindsay,  whom,  unmindful  of  the  royal  presence, 
and  in  violation  of  the  dignity  of  the  assembly,  he 
loaded  with  abuse.  "  Think  ye,  sir,"  said  he,  "  that 
this  is  a  court  of  churls  or  brawlers  ?  Take  your 
own  place,  and  thank  God  that  the  king's  youth 
keeps  you  safe  from  his  resentment." — "  I  have 
served  the  king  in  his  minority,"  replied  Lindsay, 
u  as  faithfully  as  the  proudest  among  ye ;  and  I 
think  to  serve  his  grace  no  less  truly  in  his  ma- 
jority." On  this  Morton  was  observed  to  whisper 
in  the  ear  of  the  king,  who  immediately  rising, 
confused  and  blushing,  gave  utterance  to  a  short 
speech,  which  had  no  doubt  been  concocted  for  him 
by  Morton  beforehand,  in  anticipation  of  Lindsay's 
protest.  "  Lest  any  man,"  he  said,  "  should  judge 
this  not  to  be  a  free  parliament,  I  declare  it  free ; 
and  those  who  love  me  will  think  as  I  think."  f 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  413. 

f  Ibid.,  p.  414;  also  MS.  Calderwood,  British  Museum, 
pp.  10G2X 1065. 


Lindsay  being  thus  silenced,  the  business  pro- 
ceeded without  further  interruption.  The  resig. 
nation  of  Morton  was  formally  accepted,  and  the 
king's  assumption  of  the  government  ratified  and 
confirmed.  A  new  council  was  appointed,  consist- 
ing of  the  Earl  of  Morton,  who  sat  as  chief;  the 
Earls  of  Argyle,  Atholl,  Lennox,  Rothes,  Glencairn, 
Eglinton,  and  Buchan  ;  the  Lords  Boyd,  Ochiltree, 
and  Cathcart,  and  the  Abbots  of  Dryburgh  and 
Cambuskenneth.  It  was  enacted  that  this  council 
should  continue  in  office  until  further  order  should 
be  taken  by  parliament ;  that  they  should  hold 
their  sittings  at  Stirling,  or  at  such  other  place  as 
the  king  might  select  as  his  residence  for  the  time  ; 
that  four  should  remain  with  the  king  by  course 
for  two  months,  beginning  with  Morton,  Lennox, 
Boyd,  and  Cambuskenneth,  but  that  it  should  be 
lawful  for  any  of  the  rest  to  remain  with  the  king, 
if  they  pleased,  during  the  whole  year ;  that  three 
should  subscribe  along  with  the  king  all  public 
acts  and  deeds  issued  in  his  name ;  and  that,  in 
the  absence  of  the  secretary,  Mr.  George  Buchanan 
and  Mr.  Peter  Young  should  subscribe  such  things 
as  belonged  to  his  office.  A  full  discharge  was 
also  given  to  Morton  for  all  his  acts  and  intromis- 
sions during  the  regency.* 

In  the  meantime,  Montrose  had  withdrawn  from 
the  hall  and  ridden  hastily  to  Edinburgh,  where, 
having  joined  the  lords  of  his  party,  he  affirmed 
that  he  was  the  hearer  of  secret  instructions  from 
the  king,  commanding  his  subjects  to  assemble  in 
arms,  and  rescue  him  from  the  thraldom  in  which 
he  was  held  by  Morton  and  his  faction.  There  is 
some  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  this  assertion, 
but  it  was  readily  believed  by  the  citizens,  who, 
dreading  a  renewal  of  the  tyranny  of  their  old 
oppressor,  flew  to  arms,  and  declared  their  reso- 
lution to  deliver  their  sovereign  and  their  country 
from  the  odious  usurpation  of  a  traitor,  who  had 
bartered  their  independence  for  English  gold. 
Highly  gratified  by  this  outburst  of  enthusiasm, 
Argyle  and  Atholl  sent  an  encouraging  message 
to  the  citizens,  informing  them  that  the  lords 
would  quickly  join  them  with  a  force  sufficient  to 
overwhelm  their  enemies,  and  restore  to  the  king 
that  freedom  of  action  of  which  he  had  been 
treasonably  deprived.  As  a  preliminary  step,  the 
recusant  lords  issued  a  declaration,  in  which  Mor- 
ton was  accused  of  having,  by  means  of  confede- 
rates, clandestinely  surprised  the  Castle  of  Stirling, 
of  keeping  the  young  king  in  a  state  of  captivity, 
so  that  his  most  faithful  subjects  and  councillors 
could  not  find  access  to  him,  of  arbitrarily  changing 
the  place  of  meeting  of  parliament,  and  of  levying 
troops  in  the  king's  name  for  the  support  of  his 
own  usurped  authority ;  and  they,  therefore,  avowed 
their  determination  to  employ  means  for  setting 
the  king  at  liberty,  and  saving  the  country  from 
the  yoke  of  the  tyrant.  This  declaration  was  cir- 
culated everywhere  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  and 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  pp.  417,  418;  draft,  State  Paper 
Office,  Names  of  the  King's  Ordinary  Council;  and  Acts  of 
Parliament  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  94. 
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the  lords  began  to  summon  their  vassals  and  pre- 
pare for  war.* 

By  retiring  to  Edinburgh,  Montrose  fortunately 
escaped  imprisonment;  for  next  day  the  council 
issued  an  order  commanding  him  and  Lindsay, 
under  pain  of  rebellion,  to  confine  themselves  to 
their  lodgings. f  Lindsay,  who  had  remained  be- 
hind, was  constrained  to  obey;  but,  after  the  lapse 
of  a  few  days,  he  departed  without  having  obtained 
permission, — an  act  of  disobedience  which  seems 
to  have  been  overlooked,  as  Lindsay,  notwithstand- 
ing what  had  occurred,  was  suspected  of  a  leaning 
to  Morton's  faction.  J 

Argyle  and  Atholl,  having  assembled  their  feudal 
Preparations  retainers,  joined  the  armed  citi- 
for  civil  war.  zens  and  occupied  the  capital,  in 
contemptuous  disregard  of  an  order  from  the  Privy 
Council,  commanding  them,  under  pain  of  treason, 
to  depart  from  Edinburgh  within  twenty-four 
hours.  The  most  active  preparations  for  hostilities 
now  commenced  on  both  sides ;  noblemen  sum- 
moned their  armed  vassals,  private  citizens  flew 
to  arms,  proclamations  and  counter-proclamations 
were  issued  by  the  opposing  factions,  and  the 
country  seemed  once  more  on  the  eve  of  being 
desolated  by  civil  war.  Sir  Robert  Bowes,  the 
English  ambassador,  laboured  earnestly  to  bring 
about  a  pacification.  On  the  11th  August,  how- 
ever, Argyle  and  Atholl  marched  out  of  Edin- 
burgh with  one  thousand  followers ;  and  such 
were  the  zeal  and  alacrity  of  their  adherents,  that 
when  they  had  reached  Falkirk,  two  days  after- 
wards, they  found  themselves  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  seven  thousand  men.  Before  them  was 
carried  a  banner  of  blue  silk,  on  which  was  painted 
the  figure  of  a  boy  looking  through  a  grated 
window,  with  the  inscription — 

"  Liberty  I  crave, 
And  cannot  it  have."  $ 

This  of  course  was  meant  to  represent  the  young 
king  as  held  in  captivity  by  Morton,  and  under- 
neath was  written  a  declaration  expressing  the 
resolution  of  the  combatants  to  set  him  free  or  die 
in  the  attempt. 

Morton,  on  the  other  hand,  acted  with  his  accus- 
tomed boldness  and  activity.  Under  his  direction, 
Angus,  who  had  just  been  appointed  Lieutenant- 
general  of  the  kingdom,  issued  a  proclamation 
setting  forth  his  commission  to  convene  the  lieges 
at  Stirling  on  the  tenth  day  of  August,  armed  for 
war  and  with  provisions  for  fifteen  days,  for  the 
defence  of  the  king's  person  against  certain  dis- 
obedient persons  who  had  risen  in  arms  and  levied 
troops,  to  the  danger  of  the  prince  and  the  disturb- 

*  MS.  Letter,  British  Museum,  Caligula,  c.  v.,  fol.  101, 
Lord  Hunsdon  to  Burghley,  19th  August,  1578,  Berwick ; 
T \  tier,  vol.  viii.  p.  36  ;  Aikman's  Buchanan,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
30,  31. 

t  MS.  Books  of  Privy  Council,  Register-house,  Edin- 
burgh, 17th  July,  1578. 

t  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  417. 

$  MS.  Letter,  Caligula,  c.  v.,  fol.  101,  Lord  Hunsdon  to 
Burghley,  19th  August,  1578,  Berwick;  Tytler,  vol.  viii. 
p.  38.  »     J       • 


ance  of  the  peace  and  quietness  of  the  kingdom.* 
The  king  also,  though  detesting  the  new  guardian- 
ship under  which  he  was  placed,  and  especially 
dreading  the  stern  and  haughty  bearing  of  Morton, 
who  now  wielded  the  whole  power  of  the  state,  was 
constrained  to  issue  a  proclamation  declaring  that  it 
was  his  own  free  choice  to  reside  at  Stirling,  that 
he  was  under  no  manner  of  restraint,  and  that  he 
was  satisfied  with  the  attendance  of  Mar,  in  whom 
he  could  place  more  confidence  than  in  those  per- 
sons who  were  now  raising  such  commotions  in  the 
country.  When  this  proclamation  reached  Edin- 
burgh, the  lords  of  Argyle's  party  would  not  allow 
it  to  be  published.!  Angus  speedily  found  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  body  of  five  thousand  men, 
and  writh  these  he  directed  his  march  towards 
Falkirk,  where  the  opposing  force  had  halted,  and 
encamped  within  their  view,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Carron.  His  army,  though  inferior  in 
numbers  to  that  of  Argyle  and  Atholl,  consisted 
chiefly  of  men  of  higher  rank,  and  had  the  advan- 
tage of  acting,  nominally  at  least,  under  the  royal 
authority ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  many  of  them 
had  taken  up  arms  rather  in  obedience  to  the 
king's  command  than  from  any  favour  to  Mor- 
ton, and  declared  that  they  would  not  strike 
a  single  blow  against  the  opposite  party.  J  Skir- 
mishing had  commenced  between  Interposition 
the  advanced  posts  of  the  two  of  Bowes, 
armies,  and  a  general  engagement  seemed  about  to 
take  place,  when  Sir  Robert  Bowes,  accompanied 
by  two  of  the  principal  ministers  of  the  kirk,  Mr. 
James  Lawson  and  Mr.  David  Lindsay,  presented 
himself  on  the  field,  and  in  the  name  of  his  mistress, 
the  queen,  once  more  interposed  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace.  §  A  lengthened  and  acrimonious 
discussion  ensued,  during  which  an  incident  oc- 
curred which,  though  in  itself  of  comparatively 
little  public  importance,  had  probably  a  great  effect 
on  the  minds  of  both  armies,  and  contributed 
towards  the  result  of  the  negotiations.  One  Tait, 
a  Teviotdale  man  and  a  follower  of  Ker  of  Cessfoi  d, 
who  belonged  to  Argyle's  party,  boastfully  ad- 
vanced to  the  front  of  the  lines,  and  challenged 
any  horseman  of  the  opposite  party  to  single  com- 
bat. The  challenge  was  accepted  by  one  of  the 
followers  of  the  Master  of  Glammis,  named  John- 
ston, and  a  small  plain  by  the  river's  side,  within 
sight  of  the  horsemen  of  both  armies,  was  selected 
as  the  scene  of  action.  At  the  first  charge  Tait 
fell  mortally  wounded,  leaving  his  comrades  dis- 
heartened by  what  would  probably  be  considered 
by  many  of  them  as  an  evil  omen,  while  by  some 
of  the  opposite  party  it  would  be  esteemed  a  token 
of  success. 

The  mediation  of  Bowes  was  ultimately  success- 
ful, and  peace  was  for  the  present     p    .fi    .. 
restored.      Various   circumstances 
conduced  to  this  result.     Morton  was,  not  without 


*  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  423. 

t  Aikman's  Buchanan,  vol.  iii.  p.  31. 

t  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  424. 

$  Ibid.;  also  MS.,  Calderwood,  p.  1071. 
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reason,  distrustful  of  his  troops;  while  Argyle  and 
Atholl  were  convinced  that,  even  if  successful  in 
their  first  encounter,  they  were  in  no  condition  to 
follow  up  their  victory.     To  obtain  possession  of 
Stirling  Castle  appeared  at  once  essential  and  im- 
practicable, as  Morton,  besides  his  own  resources, 
which  were  great,  could  reckon  on  support  to  any 
necessary  amount  from  the  Queen  of  England.    An 
agreement  was  accordingly  drawn  up  in  the  name 
of  the  king,  in  which  he  declared  that,  "  foreseeing 
the  wreck   and  calamity  with  which   the  realm 
shall  be  afflicted,  if  the  present  division  and  appa- 
rent trouble  be  suffered  further  to  proceed  :  there- 
fore, with  advice,  consent,  and  mature  deliberation 
of  the  lords  of  our  secret  council  *  *  *  we  have 
pronounced,  declared,  statute,  and  ordained,  and  by 
these  letters  declare  statute,  and  ordain  as  follow- 
eth  : — First,  that  all   hostility  shall  without  any 
delay  cease ;   all  forces  be  dissolved,  except  some 
bands   of    horsemen   already   retained    upon    our 
charges,  which  bands  we  will  shall  only  be  em- 
ployed for  the  quietness  of  our  borders,  and  others 
our  affairs,  and  not  against  the  lords  at  Linlithgow, 
or  any  of  their  adherents  in  this  late  action.     For- 
asmuch  as   we   understand,    and   are   thoroughly 
persuaded,  that  the  lords  convened  at  Edinburgh 
took  arms  for  the  love  and  tender  affection  they 
bare  to  us,  we  accept  and  allow  the  same  since  the 
tenth  of  June  last  as  good  services  done,  and  all 
the  parties  and  adherents  in  the  same  are  accepted 
by  us  as  good  subjects  and  servants.    "We  will  that 
our  right  trusty  cousin  and  counsellor,  the  Earl  of 
Argyle,  shall  remain  with  our  council,  and  be  lodged 
within  our  castle  at  Stirling,  with  the  like  number 
as  any  other  nobleman  is  lodged  therein,  saving 
the  Earl  of  Mar,  who  hath  the  custody  thereof; 
and  that  the  said  Earl  of  Argyle  shall  have  the 
like  access  unto  us  and  our  ear  as  any  other  noble- 
man about  us  shall  have.     We  will  likewise  that 
the  Earl  of  Montrose  and  Lord  Lindsay  shall  be 
added  to  our  council,  as  two  of  the  three  appointed 
by  our  late  act  of  parliament,  and  the  third  to  be 
nominated  when  we  think   time.     We   will   call 
eight  noblemen,  with  advice  of  our  dearest  sister 
and  cousin,  the  Queen  of  England,  and  by  their 
counsel  and  assistance,  God  willing,  before  the  first 
day  of  May  next,  we  will  take  order  for  the  recon- 
ciliation of  our  nobility  to  be  united,  for  all  actions 
and  griefs  fallen  among  them  by  occasion  of  these 
troubles,  and  final  ending  of  the  same.  *  *  *  Our 
will   and    pleasure   is,    that    "  all    the  noblemen, 
barons,  and  gentlemen,  our  subjects,  coming  to  us 
to  do  their  dutiful  services  and  good  offices,  shall 
be  admitted  to  our  presence  and  free  speech,  as  to 
good  subjects  appertaineth.    *    *    *    Given  under 
our  signet,  and  subscribed  by  us,  with  advice  of 
the  lords  of  our  secret  council  present.     At  Stir- 
ling, the  15th  day  of  August,  and  of  our  reign  the 
twelfth  year,  1578."  * 

Though   this   agreement   was   signed    by  both 
parties,    their    reconciliation   was   only   apparent. 
The  arbitrary  rule  of  Morton,  and  his  attempts  to 
*  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  pp.  424,  425. 


humble  the  ancient  nobility  of  the  country,  were 

still  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  Argyle  and  his 

party,  who,  naturally  dreading  the  consolidation  of 

his  power,  laboured  to  undermine  it;  but,  after  a 

scene  of  angry  contention  and  mutual  accusation, 

in  the  presence  of  the  king,  their  animosities  were 

for  the  present  hushed  up,  though  it  is  probable 

that  they  were  still  as  far  as  ever  from  a  cordial 

reconciliation. 

To  celebrate  and  cement  this  agreement,  Morton 

invited  the  principal  lords,  including  those  who 

had  so  recently  been  his  opponents,  to  a  sumptuous 

banquet,  immediately  after  which,  Atholl,  who  had 

been  one  of  the  guests,  was  seized  •  _     T     „,:,;,, 
-,u      •  t      ,       .,  -,    r  Death  of  Atholl. 

with   violent    sickness,   and    four 

days  afterwards  died  at  Kincardine.  The  sud- 
denness of  the  distemper,  its  apparent  connection 
with  the  banquet,  and  the  confirmation  of  Morton's 
position,  which  would  obviously  have  resulted  from 
the  removal  of  such  a  formidable  rival,  excited,  if 
they  did  not  justify,  a  suspicion  of  poison,  which  was 
universally  entertained,  and  publicly  expressed, 
particularly  by  the  friends  of  the  deceased  earl, 
who  did  not  scruple  to  accuse  Morton  of  having 
wilfully  occasioned  his  death.  Morton,  however, 
Avho  was  not  ignorant  of  these  accusations,  either 
strong  in  conscious  innocence,  or  relying  on  his 
power  of  crushing  his  accusers,  treated  the  impu- 
tation with  contempt.  In  the  meantime  the  body 
was  opened,  and  the  contents  of  the  stomach  exa- 
mined by  a  learned  committee  of  physicians,  sur- 
geons, and  apothecaries,  put  on  oath,  but  they 
could  not  agree  in  their  verdict.  Some  confidently 
affirmed  that  the  presence  of  poison  was  palpable 
and  undeniable ;  others  as  confidently  denied  the 
presence  of  any  deleterious  substance  whatever. 
Among  the  latter  was  Dr.  Preston,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  physicians  of  his  time,  who  in  the  heat,  of 
the  discussion,  as  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his 
conviction,  was  rash  enough  to  taste  the  contents 
of  the  stomach.  He  was  immediately  taken  ill, 
and,  though  saved  with  some  difficulty  from  falling 
a  victim  to  his  experiment,  his  health  was  never 
afterwards  completely  re-established.*  From  this 
dispute  we  may  form  some  conception  of  the  low 
state  of  chemical  science  at  that  period.  Analysis, 
so  well  understood  at  the  present  day,  would 
quickly,  by  means  of  a  few  simple  but  infallible 
tests,  have  placed  the  matter  beyond  the  reach  of 
doubt.  As  it  was,  the  doctor's  sudden  and  con- 
tinued sickness  served  greatly  to  strengthen,  and, 
in  the  minds  of  many,  fully  to  confirm  the  suspi- 
cions entertained  of  Morton's  guilt ;  but  no  attempt 
was  made  to  institute  proceedings  against  him. 

The  office  of  chancellor,  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Atholl,  was  conferred  upon  Ar-  Argyle  appointed 
gyle,  who  in  consequence  became  chancellor, 
more  reconciled  to  the  supremacy  of  his  rival  in  the 
king's  council.  Morton  was  now  at  peace  with  all 
parties,  and  fully  re-instated,  though  under  a  differ- 
ent name,  in  all  the  power  he  had  formerly  enjoyed. 
But,  notwithstanding  this  apparent,  reconciliation, 
*  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  443. 
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few  experienced  and  intelligent  observers  failed  to 
perceive  that  the  present  state  of  matters  was  not 
likely  to  be  of  long  duration.  Such  appears  to 
have  been  the  opinion  of  Sir  Robert  Bowes,  the 
English  ambassador,  who  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  condition  of  Scottish  affairs.  In  a  letter 
addressed  to  Burghley  from  Edinburgh,  shortly 
before  his  return  to  the  English  court,  he  thus 
expresses  himself: — "  By  my  common  letters  to  the 
lords  of  her  majesty's  council,  the  weltering  estate 
of  this  realm,  that  now  attendeth  but  a  tide  for  a 
new  alteration  of  the  court,  will  appear  to  your 
lordship,  and  how  necessary  it  is  in  this  change 
approaching,  and  in  the  confederacies  presently 
knitting,  to  get  some  hold  for  her  majesty  amongst 
them."* 

These  apprehensions  were  partly  grounded  on 
the  state  of  parties  in  Scotland  itself  at  the  time, 
but  had  probably  still  more  emphatic  reference  to 
the  precarious  condition  of  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  country,  and  the  schemes  then  concerted  for  the 
restoration  of  Mary  and  the  re-establishment  of 
Romish  supremacy. 

The  return  of  Morton  to  power  had  at  first  given 
great  pleasure  to  Elizabeth,  who  regarded  that  event 
as  highly  favourable  to  the  English  party  in  Scot- 
land ;  but  she  was  not  yet  fully  aware  of  the  dangers, 
both  within  and  without,  by  which  his  govern- 
ment was  threatened,  and  which  in  so  short  a  time 
brought  it  to  a  sudden  and  disastrous  close.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  present  crisis  in  Scottish  affairs  was 
looked  on  by  the  Roman  Catholic  party  both  at 
home  and  abroad  as  one  eminently  favourable  to  an 
attempt  to  restore  their  ancient  faith.  The  Bishop 
of  Ross,  who  had  never  ceased  to  exert  himself  for 
Intrigues  of  the  tne  promotion  of  this  object,  in 
Bishop  of  Boss,  connection  with  the  liberation  and 
restitution  of  his  mistress,  was  now  on  the  con- 
tinent, intriguing  with  the  courts  of  France,  Spain, 
and  Germany,  and  calling  on  them  to  unite  with 
the  Pope  at  this  juncture  to  advance  the  project 
which  he  had  so  much  at  heart.  The  English 
ministers,  though  they  had  spies  and  informers  in 
every  country  in  Europe,  were  not  apprized  of  the 
extent  of  these  machinations  until  accident  threw 
into  the  hands  of  Walsingham  and  Burghley  a 
packet  of  intercepted  letters  written  in  cipher. 
From  these  it  was  discovered  that  Atholl  had 
maintained  a  close  correspondence  with  the  Bishop 
of  Ross,  and  that  at  the  instigation  of  Mary  a 
project  was  set  on  foot  for  seizing  the  young  king 
and  conveying  him  to  France.  It  further  appeared 
that  Henry  III.,  the  Duke  of  Guise,  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  and  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  with  all  of  whom 
Ross  had  been  in  communication,  had  signified 
their  readiness  to  unite  for  the  purpose  of  liberating 
Mary  and  restoring  her  to  the  throne  of  Scotland, 
and  once  more  establishing  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith  in  that  kingdom.  The  discovery  of  this  for- 
midable conspiracy  excited  consternation  and  alarm 
in  the  minds  of  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers,  and 

*  MS.  Letter,  British  Museum,  Caligula,  c.  v.,  fol.  109, 
Sir  K.  Bowes  to  Burghley,  3rd  November,  1578,  Edinburgh. 


undoubtedly  contributed  to  hasten  the  catastrophe 
which  ultimately  fell  on  the  unfortunate  Scottish 
queen,  in  whose  unjust  detention  these  troubles 
had  originated. 

Once  more  secure  in  the  possession  of  power — 
fortified  by  the  name  and  authority  of  the  young 
sovereign,  whom  he  employed  as  an  instrument  for 
advancing  his  own  ambitious  designs — untaught 
by  experience,  and  incited  by  his  native  cupidity — 
Morton  once  more  ventured  to  lay  his  hand  on  the 
nobility.  He  had  already  gained  over  to  his  party 
or  crushed  the  most  formidable  of  his  enemies,  and 
there  now  remained  only  the  house  of  Hamilton,  of 
all  his  opponents,  from  wrhose  power  and  influence 
he  felt  he  had  anything  to  dread  ;  while  the  exten- 
sive possessions  of  that  ancient  family  were  viewed 
with  covetous  eyes  by  him  and  his  faction.  The 
Duke  of  Chatelherault  was  dead,  and  his  eldest 
son,  the  Earl  of  Arran,  then  hopelessly  insane,  had 
been  for  some  time  confined  in  Draffan  Castle, 
under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother.  Lord  John 
Hamilton,  the  second  son,  sometimes  mentioned  in 
history  as  Lord  Arbroath,  was  Abbot  of  Aberbroth- 
wick,  and  acted  as  administrator  of  the  family 
estates ;  the  third,  Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  was  Com- 
mendator  of  Paisley.  In  the  event  of  the  pre- 
decease of  Mary  and  of  the  young  king,  Arbroath 
was  next  heir  to  the  throne  of  Scotland  ;  and  at  that 
time  he  was  reckoned  one  of  the  wealthiest  noblemen 
in  the  kingdom.  His  extensive  estates,  situated 
in  the  Netherward  of  Clydesdale,  and  comprising 
a  large  portion  of  that  district,  adjoined  to  those 
of  the  Earl  of  Angus*  which  embraced  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Overward.  Morton  and  the  Douglases 
had  long  coveted  these  rich  possessions,  thus  con- 
veniently situated ;  and  a  pretext  was  not  wanting 
for  seizing  and  confiscating  them.  The  melancholy 
condition  of  Arran,  the  elder  brother,  precluded 
any  charge  from  being  brought  against  him ;  but 
the  two  younger  brothers  had  been  accused  of  being 
accessory  to  the  assassination  of  the  Regents 
Moray  and  Lennox,  and  on  that  charge  had  been 
included  in  the  general  act  of  attainder ;  and  as 
the  amnesty  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  Perth  did 
not  extend  to  such  as  had  participated  in  these 
murders,  it  was  determined  to  pro-  Proceedings  of 
ceed  against  the  unfortunate  noble-  Morton  against 
men  on  the  former  sentence,  and,  the  Hamiltons- 
without  any  trial  or  legal  evidence  of  their  guilt, 
to  subject  them  to  the  penalties  of  treason.  Morton 
found  no  difficulty  in  inducing  the  council  to  grant 
a  commission  to  himself,  together  with  the  Earls  of 
Mar  and  Eglinton,  and  the  Lords  Ruthven,  Cath- 
cart,  and  Boyd,  to  proceed  against  the  Hamiltons, 
and  to  seize  on  their  persons  and  estates.* 

Morton  had  calculated  on  this  commission,  and 
was  already  prepared  to  act  upon  it  without  loss  of 
time,  or  giving  his  victims  warning  of  his  intentions. 

*  MS.  British  Museum,  Caligula,  c.  v.,  fol.  82;  also 
draft  of  the  King's  proclamation  against  John  Hamilton, 
some  time  Commendator  of  Arbroath,  and  Claud  Hamilton, 
some  time  Commendator  of  Paisley,  dated  2nd  May,  1579 ; 
Bowes'  Papers;  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  44. 
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With  this  view  he  had  previously  hired  a  band  of 
mercenaries,  whom  he  assembled  at  a  few  hours' 
notice,  and,  with  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mission, set  out  at  their  head,  and  marched  towards 
Hamilton.  Fortunately,  the  brothers  had  received 
notice  of  these  transactions,  and  managed,  though 
not  without  much  difficulty,  to  make  their  escape. 
Lord  Arbroath  fled  to  Flanders,  where  he  lived  for 
some  time  in  great  indigence ;  and  Lord  Claud,  after 
remaining  under  cover  for  a  short  time,  escaped  into 
England.  On  the  4th  of  May,  Morton  and  Angus 
Siege  of  the  besieged  the  Castle  of  Hamilton, 
Castle  which  had  been  entrusted  to  the 

of  Hamilton.  keeping  0f  Arthur  Hamilton  of 
Merton.  After  an  unsuccessful  resistance  of  two 
days,  lie  offered  to  surrender  on  condition  of  his 
own  life  and  the  lives  of  the  other  defenders  being 
spared,  and  pardon  being  secured  to  them  for  all 
past  offences,  with  the  exception  of  the  murder  of 
the  king  and  the  regents, — all  the  three  crimes 
having  been  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Hamiltons 
without  discrimination.  These  terms  were  rejected 
"with  disdain,  and  Merton  was  forced  to  surrender 
unconditionally.*  He  and  his  companions,  among 
whom  was  a  brother  of  Bothweilhaugh,  named 
Arthur,  who  had  assisted  in  the  escape  of  the  mur- 
derer of  the  regent,  were  conveyed  to  Stirling; 
and,  notwithstanding  much  influence  was  em- 
ployed to  save  them,  they  were  all  hanged.  The 
Castle  of  Draffan  was  next  invested;  but  its 
garrison  having  deserted  during  the  night,  it 
surrendered  at  the  first  summons.  There  was 
still,  however,  an  obstacle  which  stood  between 
Morton  and  the  gratification  of  his  unscrupulous 
rapacity.  "Whatever  might  have  been  the  offences 
of  his  two  brothers,  Arran  at  least  could  be 
convicted  of  no  crime;  and  consequently  the  fa- 
mily estates,  which  devolved  on  him  as  the  eldest 
son,  could  not  be  legally  confiscated.  This  ob- 
stacle, however,  was  easily  surmounted  by  a  man  of 
Morton's  unprincipled  character,  wielding  almost 
the  whole  power  of  the  state.  In  gross  violation 
of  justice  and  common  sense,  and  by  a  flagrant 
perversion  of  the  law,  it  was  held  that  Arran, 
though  incapable  of  controlling  his  own  actions, 
and  altogether  ignorant  of  what  was  going  on, 
was  nevertheless  responsible  for  the  acts  of  his 
servants  ;  and  as  they  had  refused  obedience  to 
the  king's  summons  to  surrender,  he  was  declared 
Forfeiture  of  guilty  of  treason,  and  his  estates 
the  Hamiltons'  were  forfeited.  He  was  conse- 
istates.  quently  conveyed   to  Linlithgow, 

where  he  and  his  mother  wrere  kept  in  rigorous 
confinement,  in  the  custody  of  Captain  Lambie,j-  a 
coarse  and  brutal  man,  and  an  inveterate  enemy  of 
the  house  of  Hamilton.}  ^he  revenues  of  Arbroath 
and  of  his  brother,  Lord  Claud,  were  sequestered; 
and  even  private  gentlemen  connected  with  the 

*  MS.  Letter  to  Sir  George  Bowes,  supposed  to  be  from 
Mr.  Archibald  Douglas,  Edinbuigh,  24th  May,  1579,  copy 
of  the  time,  Bowes'  Papers  ;  T\  tier,  vol.  viii.  p.  45 ;  Cal- 
derwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  442. 

t  Culderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  442. 

X  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  46. 


Hamiltons  "were  forced  to  underlie  the  law,  and 
pay  great  sums  of  money."  *  The  ruin  of  the  noble 
and  ancient  house  of  Hamilton  now  seemed  to  be 
complete ;  but  the  unjust  and  arbitrary  proceed- 
ings by  which  it  had  been  brought  about  began  to 
excite  the  fears  of  the  nobility  for  the  dignity  and 
stability  of  their  order.  To  allay  these  appre- 
hensions, which  Morton  well  knew  might  ulti- 
mately endanger  his  own  power,  a  proclamation 
was  issued  in  the  king's  name,  in  which  he  declared 
that  he  had  authorised  these  proceedings  against 
the  Hamiltons  only  to  avenge  the  murder  of  his 
father  and  of  the  two  regents,  as  he  was  bound  in 
conscience  and  duty  to  do;  and  that  every  article 
in  the  pacification  should  remain  intact,  f 

Mary  had  beguiled  some  of  the  solitary  hours  of 
her  captivity  in  embroidering  a  rich  vest  for  her 
son,  which  she  sent  him  about  this  time  by  Naue, 
her  secretary,  together  with  an  affectionate  letter 
and  some  valuable  jewels;  but  as  the  letter  was 
addressed  "To  our  loving  son,  James,  Prince  of 
Scotland,"  the  messenger  was  dismissed  without 
being  admitted  to  the  king's  presence,  and  carried 
back  the  gifts  to  his  unfortunate  mistress.  J 

Morton  seemed  to  have  obtained  firm  possession  of 
that  power  to  wThich  he  had  waded  through  so  many 
crimes  ;  but  the  day  of  terrible  retribution  was  ap- 
proaching. The  king  had  now  reached  an  age  at 
which  it  was  found  impossible  to  confine  him  any 
longer  within  the  walls  of  Stirling  Castle;  and  as 
the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  were  extremely  dissa- 
tisfied at  the  continued  absence  of  the  sovereign, 
Morton,  to  whose  influence  this  was  ascribed,  was 
exceedingly  unpopular  among  them.  With  a  view, 
therefore,  to  conciliate  them,  and  yielding  to  a  neces- 
sity which  he  could  no  longer  avert,  he  resolved 
to  comply  with  their  wish  by  removing  the  king 
to  Edinburgh,  where  he  now  summoned  a  par- 
liament to  assemble.  In  the  midst  of  the  prepa- 
rations for  the  king's  removal,  an  event  occurred 
which,  though  seemingly  of  no  great  moment  in 
itself,  ultimately  led  to  consequences  of  gieat 
importance.  This  was  the  arrival  from  Fiance  of 
the  king's  youthful  cousin,  Esme  Arrival 

Stewart,  commonly  called  Monsieur  of  D'Aubigny. 
D'Aubigny,  the  son  of  John  Stewart,  brother 
of  Matthew  Earl  of  Lennox,  the  late  regent. 
The  title  of  Lord  D'Aubigny  was  derived  from 
the  town  of  Aubigny,  in  Berri,  which  had  been 
given  to  John  Stewart,  of  the  family  of  Lennox, 
and  had  ever  since  belonged  to  the  younger  bro- 
ther of  that  house.  §  He  had  been  educated  at  the 
court  of  France,  and  is  described  as  a  youth  of 
highly  prepossessing  appearance,  good  temper, 
graceful  manners,  and  elegant  accomplishments. 
The  ostensible  objects  of  his  visit  were  to  congra- 
tulate his  royal  relative  on  his  accession,  and  to 
claim  the  estates  and  title  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox; 
but  it  was  rumoured  and  generally  believed  that 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  442. 
f  Aikman's  Buchanan,  vol.  iii.  p.  35. 
T  Ibid. ;  Robertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  59. 
$  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  457. 
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he  had  been  sent  over  by  the  house  of  Guise,  with 
a  view  to  fill  the  place  of  Atholl,  to  counterbalance 
the  influence  of  Morton,  to  re-organise  the  French 
party  in  Scotland,  and  renew  that  friendly  inter- 
course which  had  long  been  interrupted  between 
the  two  countries.  This  belief  was  strengthened 
in  the  minds  of  many  by  the  circumstance  that,  on 
his  departure,  the  Duke  of  Guise  had  accompanied 
him  to  the  ship.  He  was  attended  by  Monsieur 
Momberneau,  a  person  distinguished  by  brilliant 
wit,  and  gay  and  sprightly  manners;*  and  by 
Mr.  Henry  Ker,  a  man  of  retired  habits,  who  had 
long  been  his  confidential  servant,  but  who  now, 
from  what  cause  does  not  appear,  was  suspected  by 
the  ministers  of  the  Kirk  of  being  employed  on 
some  secret  mission  by  the  Guises. f 

D'Aubigny  had  not  been  many  days  at  court  ere 
lie  becomes  the  ne  na^  captivated  the  affection  of 
king's  favourite,  his  royal  cousin,  who  now  began 
to  exhibit  that  predilection  to  favouritism,  founded 
on  superficial  and  frivolous  qualifications,  by  which 
he  was  distinguished  to  the  end  of  his  life.  In  a  very 
short  time  D'Aubigny  was  created  Earl  of  Lennox, 

Is  made  Earl  the  king  having  induced  his  grand- 
of  Lennox.  uncle  to  resign  that  title,  and  ac- 
cept in  its  stead  that  of  Earl  of  March.  To  support 
D'Aubigny  in  his  newly-acquired  rank,  the  king 
bestowed  on  him  the  temporalities  of  Aberbroth- 
wiek,  which  had  been  forfeited  by  Lord  John 
Hamilton.  Nor  was  this  all :  James  further  testified 
his  ardent  attachment  to  his  favourite  by  appoint- 
ing him  Governor  of  Dunbarton  Castle,  Captain 
of  the  King's  Guard,  and  First  Lord  of  the  Bed- 
chamber.f  The  royal  favour,  thus  munificently 
expressed,  had  its  usual  effect  upon  the  courtiers. 
The  favourite  rose  into  high  consideration ;  Argyle 
and  many  of  the  principal  nobility  hastened  to  pay 
court  to  him,  and  bind  themselves  to  his  service.  § 

About  the  same  time  another  young  man  was  in- 

«    .  •    T  troduced  to  the  notice  of  the  king, 

Cap  tarn  James  ,                                        .               &' 

Stewart  is  an^  soon  began  to  participate  with 

introduced  to  Lennox  in  his  favour  and  confi- 

theking.  dence>     Thig  wag  Captain  James 

Stewart,  the  second  son  of  Lord  Ochiltree.  The  two 
favourites,  however,  were  of  very  different  charac- 
ters: Lennox  was  undesigning,  open,  and  generous 
— unsuspicious,  and  therefore  liable  to  be  imposed 
on— affable  and  courteous  in  his  deportment,  be- 
sides excelling  in  almost  all  the  youthful  sports 
and  pastimes  of  the  age,  and  therefore  fitted  to  be 
an  agreeable  companion  to  the  young  sovereign ; 
but  destitute  of  political  sagacity,  inexperienced 
in  public  business,  and  ignorant  of  the  state  of 
the  nation,  and  therefore  manifestly  unqualified 
for  the  office  of  a  minister  of  state.  Stewart,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  described  as  a  young  man  of 
profligate  habits,  addicted  to  every  vice,  and  re- 
gardless even  of  common  decency.     He  was  fertile 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  457. 

t  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  50. 

t  Robertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  60. 

9  MS.  Letter,  British  Museum,  Caligula,  c.  v.,  fol.  133, 
and  also  135,  Bowes  to  Burghley,  22nd  October,  1579, 
Berwick ;  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  52. 
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in  the  formation  of  ambitious  schemes — often  aimed 
at  objects  seemingly  unattainable— and  displayed 
in  the  pursuit  singular  dexterity,  fearless  audacity, 
and  shameless  impudence.  Notwithstanding  this 
dissimilarity  of  character,  the  two  young  courtiers, 
it  rj  said,  lived  together  in  harmony,  and  shared 
their  master's  favour  without  any  feeling  of  jea- 
lousy or  rivalry,  such  as  is  common  between 
favourites.* 

The  sudden  elevation  of  D'Aubigny,  the  doubt 
that  hung  over  the  object  of  his  Fears  of 
visit  to  the  court  of  Scotland,  and  Elizabeth. 
the  influence  which  he,  a  Roman  Catholic,  evidently 
possessed  over  the  young  king,  were  sources  of  pro- 
found anxiety,  if  not  of  actual  alarm,  to  Elizabeth. 
She  was  haunted  by  the  terror  of  a  French  alliance 
with  Scotland,  and  the  consequent  downfall  of 
English  influence  in  that  country,  and  still  more  by 
the  dread  of  a  Roman  Catholic  league,  for  the  restora- 
tion of  Mary  and  the  re-establishment  of  popery. 
These  fears  were  moreover  every  day  increased  by 
the  communications  of  her  secret  agents,  who  were 
employed  in  great  numbers  both  in  Scotland  and 
France.  Unwilling,  however,  to  make  any  public 
demonstration  before  the  objects  of  her  apprehen- 
sion had  assumed  some  definite  and  palpable  form, 
she  resolved  in  the  meantime  to  content  herself 
with  sending  a  vigilant  and  intelligent  agent  to 
keep  a  strict  watch  on  the  course  of  events.  For 
this  mission  she  selected  Captain  Nicolas  Arrington, 
an  officer  of  the  garrison  of  Berwick,  who  had 
already  given  repeated  proofs  of  his  capacity,  as 
well  as  his  acquaintance  with  Scottish  affairs.  He 
was,  of  course,  entrusted  with  a  double  commission. 
His  open  instructions  were  to  intercede  with  the 
king  in  favour  of  the  Hamiltons.  This  would 
afford  him,  it  was  supposed,  an  opportunity  of 
carrying  out  without  exciting  suspicion  the  secret 
objects  of  his  mission,  which  were  to  study  the 
character  and  penetrate  the  designs  of  D'Aubigny, 
to  ascertain  "the  state  of  parties,  and  what  views 
were  entertained  with  respect  to  the  marriage  of 
the  king.f  His  mediation  in  favour  of  the  Hamil- 
tons completely  failed ;  the  king,  probably  by  the 
instigation  of  Morton,  appeared  inflamed  with 
resentment  against  them,  and  would  consent  to  no 
mitigation  of  their  punishment.  Respecting  the 
marriage  of  the  king,  Arrington  wrote  to  Burghley, 
informing  him  that  no  definite  proposal  had  yet 
been  made,  either  by  D'Aubigny  or  the  council ; 
but,  with  regard  to  D'Aubigny  himself,  he  re- 
marked, "It  was  evident  that  the  young  French 
stranger  had  already  Avon  the  affection  of  his  royal 
kinsman,  and  might  look  for  high  preferment,"  if 
he  could  be  prevailed  on  to  change  his  religion.  J 

The  time  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment having  arrived,  the  king,  attended  by  his 
favourites,  set  out  for  Edinburgh.  He  proceeded 
from  Stirling  to  Linlithgow  on  the  29th  September, 

*  Robertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  61. 

f  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  50. 

+  Ibid ;  MS.  Letter,  British  Museum,  Caligula,  c.  v., 
fol.  130,  Nicolas  Arrington  to  Burghley,  10th  October,  1579, 
Berwick. 
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and,  on  the  following  day,  made   his   entry  into 
Arrival  of  the     tne  capital.     He  was  accompanied 
king  in  Edin-     by  Morton,  Angus,  Argyle,  Mon- 
burgh-  trose,  Mar,  Lindsay,  Ochiltree,  the 

Master  of  Livingston,  and  the  Master  of  Seton, 
and  was  escorted  by  a  body  of  about  two  thousand 
horse.  The  Homes  and  the  Ivers,  with  about  three 
hundred  horse,  met  him  at  Corstorphine.  The 
burgesses  of  Edinburgh,  arrayed  in  armour,  re- 
ceived him  at  the  gate  of  the  city,  when  he  alighted, 
and  was  saluted  with  a  discharge  of  cannon  from 
the  castle.  The  people  of  Leith  met  him  at  a  spot 
called  Quarrell  Holes ;  and  he  reached  the  abbey 
amid  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude  and  the 
thunder  of  artillery  from  the  ships  in  the  Firth.* 

The  presence  of  James  in  the  capital  of  his  king- 
dom diffused  extraordinary  joy  among  the  inhabit- 
ants, who  now  fondly  hoped  that  they  were  entering 
on  a  new  era,  in  which  they  should  once  more 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace,  social  order,  and  pros- 
perity, under  the  regular  government  of  their 
ancient  line  of  kings.  Their  satisfaction  was  tes- 
tified, according  to  the  manner  of  that  age,  by 
much  pompous  ceremony  and  a  profusion  of  costly 
pageantry,  much  of  which,  in  these  more  sober  and 
practical  times,  would  be  deemed  idle  and  ridicu- 
lous. These  ceremonies  have  been  described  with 
great  minuteness,  and  with  wonderful  agreement  as 
to  details,  by  most  of  the  historians  of  that  period, 
and  present  us  with  a  variety  of  curious  particulars, 
interesting  to  the  antiquarian  and  the  student  of 
Reception  of  manners  and  customs.  "  The  king 
the  king.  made  his  entry  in  Edinburgh," 
says  Calderwood,  in  his  quaint  and  graphic  manner, 
"  at  the  West  Port  upon  Friday,  the  17th  October. 
He  was  received  by  the  magistrates  of  the  town 
under  a  pompous  pale  of  purple  velvet.  That  port 
presented  to  him  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  deciding 
the  plea  between  the  two  women  who  contended 
for  the  young  child,  and  the  servant  that  presented 
the  sword  to  the  king  with  the  child.  After  he 
had  entered  in  at  the  port,  Mr.  John  Sharpe  made 
an  harangue  in  Latin.  The  Provost,  Bailiies,  Trea- 
surer, Dean  of  Guild,  rode  with  foot  mantles  ;  the 
rest  of  the  council,  and  other  honest  men  of  the 
town,  about  three  hundred,  clothed  in  velvet,  satin, 
and  silks,  and  twenty-four  officers,  clothed  in  black, 
were  there  also  at  his  entry.  At  the  old  port  of 
the  Strait  Bow  hung  a  glorious  globe,  which 
opened  artificially  as  the  king  came  by,  wherein 
was  a  young  boy  presenting  the  keys  of  the  town 
to  his  majesty,  all  made  of  massive  silver,  and 
were  presently  received  by  one  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Secret  Council.  The  musicians  sang  the  twentieth 
Psalm,  and  others  played  upon  the  viols.  When 
he  came  down  to  the  Old  Tolbooth,  the  fore-face 
whereof  was  covered  with  painted  deals,  there  he 
saw  the  crafts'  standards  and  pinsells  [penoncelles] 
set,  and  four  fair  young  maids  representing  the 
four  cardinal  virtues — Justice,  Temperance,  For- 
titude, and  Prudence,  or,  as  others  report,  Peace, 
Justice,  Plenty,  and  Policy.  Every  one  of  them  had 
*  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  pp.  457,  458. 


an  oration  to  the  king.  The  wheel  of  fortune  was 
burned  with  powder.  When  he  came  down  over 
against  the  Great  Kirk,  Dame  Religion  desired  his 
presence,  so  he  lighted  at  the  lady's  steps,  and 
went  into  the  Great  Kirk.  Mr.  James  Lawsone 
made  an  exhortation  upon  Psalm  second,  verse 
tenth,  and  exhorted  the  king  and  the  subjects  to 
do  their  duty,  to  enter  in  league  and  covenant  with 
God,  and  concluded  with  thanksgiving.  After  ser- 
mon was  sung  the  twentieth  Psalm.  When  he 
came  to  the  Cross,  there  Bacchus  sat  on  a  puncheon, 
with  his  painted  garment  and  a  flower  garland.  He 
welcomed  the  king  to  his  own  town,  and  drank 
many  glasses,  and  cast  them  among  the  people. 
There  were  there  run  three  puncheons  of  wine. 
At  the  Salt  Tron  was  described  the  genealogy  of 
the  kings  of  Scotland :  a  number  of  trumpets 
sounded  melodiously,  and  crying  with  a  loud  voice 
1  Weelefare  to  the  king.1  At  the  Nether  Bow  were 
represented  the  conjunction  of  the  planets,  as  it 
was  in  the  time  of  his  nativity,  and  Ptolemseus  de- 
scribing his  beauty  and  fortunes  bestowed  upon 
him  by  the  influence  of  the  stars.  From  the  West 
Port  to  the  Nether  Bow,  all  the  stairs  on  the 
High  Street  were  covered  with  tapestry,  cards,  and 
boards.  Many  were  hurt  on  the  streets  through 
throng.  From  the  Nether  Bow  lie  went  to  the 
abbey.  The  town  of  Edinburgh  presented  him 
with  a  cupboard  worth  six  thousand  merks."  * 

Throughout  all  the  solemnities  and  ceremonies  of 
this  reception,  the  king  publicly  exhibited  his 
partiality  to  his  favourite,  Lennox;  he  was  ever  by 
his  side,  and  walked  on  his  right  hand  during  the 
procession,  which  lasted  upwards  of  one  hour.  He 
was  lodged  in  the  royal  palace,  and  sumptuous 
apartments  were  provided  for  him  next  to  the 
king's  bedchamber.  These  tokens  of  the  royal 
favour  drew  upon  their  object,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  sycophantish  adulation  of  all  who  had  access 
to  him,  and  expected,  through  his  medium,  to  win 
their  way  to  distinction  at  court.  Wherever  he 
went  he  was  treated  with  a  consideration  befitting 
the  most  exalted  rank,  and  eagerly — 

"Followed,  flattered,  sought,  and  sued." 

The  parliament  assembled,  according  to  appoint- 
ment, on  the  20th  October,  and  Meeting  of 
was  opened  with  great  solemnity  parliament, 
by  the  king  in  person,  Angus  carrying  the  crown 
and  Argyle  the  sceptre  ;f  but,  excepting  some 
explanatory  and  declaratory  acts  regarding  the 
Kirk,  no  business  was  transacted  of  any  public  im- 
portance. 

The  exalted  rank  which  Lennox  had  so  suddenly 
attained,  the  high  consideration  in  which  he  was 
held  by  the  nobility,  and,  still  more,  his  great 
influence  with  the  king,  began  now  to  give  Morton 
serious  uneasiness.  His  pride  would  not  stoop  to 
pay  court  to  the  favourite — a  foreigner  and  an 
upstart — who  owed  his  unmerited  elevation  to  the 
foolish  preference  of  the  king— a  youth  of  fifteen. 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  pp.  458,  459. 
f  Ibid.,  pp.  459,  460. 
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He  nevertheless  could  not  get  rid  of  the  mortifying 
conviction  that  Lennox  must  be  regarded  as  a  rival, 
who  had  already,  to  some  extent,  succeeded  in 
pushing  him  aside,  and  who  might  ultimately  unite 
with  his  enemies  in  driving  him  from  power. 
But  Morton  had  been  accustomed  to  crush  his 
enemies,  not  to  flatter  them ;  he  had  triumphed 
over  all  opposition  during  his  regency ;  he  had 
forced  his  way  back  to  the  highest  office  in 
the  state,  in  spite  of  a  powerful  coalition  of  the 
principal  nobility  ;  he  had  since  overthrown  and 
ruined  the  ancient  house  of  Hamilton,  not- 
withstanding its  near  connection  with  royalty 
itself;  and,  confident  in  the  resources  of  his  own 
daring  genius,  he  did  not  despair  of  being  able  to 
undermine  the  credit  of  the  favourite.  To  this 
task  he  therefore  addressed  himself  with  his  cha- 
racteristic cunning  and  dexterity. 

Suspicions  had,  from  the  first,  been  entertained 
regarding  the  real  object  of  D'Aubigny's  visit  to 
Scotland.  These  Morton  now  took  care  to  revive 
and  strengthen.  By  means  of  his  friends,  reports 
were  industriously  circulated  that  Lennox  was 
actually  a  secret  agent  sent  over  by  the  Duke  of 
Guise  and  the  Pope,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
the  young  king,  if  possible,  to  embrace  popery,  and 
of  subverting  the  established  religion  of  the  country. 
In  proof  of  this,  sundry  facts  were  brought  pro- 
minently forward  and  strongly  insisted  on.  Len- 
nox himself  was  professedly  a  Papist ;  the  Duke 
of  Guise  had  accompanied  him  to  Dieppe,  and  had 
remained  in  secret  conference  with  him  for  six 
hours  in  the  ship ;  *  before  repairing  to  Scotland, 
he  had  held  frequent  consultations  with  the  Bishops 
of  Glasgow  and  Ross,  regarding,  among  other  sub- 
jects, as  was  alleged,  an  association  between  the 
young  king  and  his  mother  in  the  government,  and 
an  alteration  in  the  state  of  religion  in  Scotland ;  f 
though  he  had  been  so  poor  that  his  annual  rents 
did  not  amount  to  more  than  ten  thousand  francs, 
and  his  lands  besides  were  under  mortgage,  yet  he 
had  brought  over  with  him  forty  thousand  pieces 
of  gold,  in  crowns  and  other  coins ;  part  of  this 
money  had  already  been  given  to  Lady  Argyle, 
and  a  warm  and  intimate  friendship  had  suddenly 
sprung  up  between  him  and  the  earl. J  From  this 
last  circumstance  it  was  inferred  that  the  money 
was  intended  to  be  employed  in  corrupting  certain 
of  the  nobility.  §  These  rumours  did  not  fail  to 
alarm  the  clergy,  who  were  peculiarly  sensitive  to 
every  thing  that  seemed  to  them  to  threaten  danger 
to  the  Protestant  Church.  Their  own  fears  were 
speedily  communicated  to  their  congregations ; 
the  cry  of  "  the  Church  in  danger  "resounded  from 
the  pulpits ;  solemn  warnings  were  uttered  against 
the  dark  intrigues  of  popery  ;  and  even  the  con- 
duct of  the  king  in  entertaining  popish  favourites 
at  court  was  condemned  and  lamented. 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  460. 

fluid.;  State  Paper  Office,  French  Correspondence, 
Paulet  to  Walsingham,  29th  August,  1579,  Paris  ;  Tytler, 
vol.  viii.  p.  53. 

I  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  pp.  460,  461.  $  Ibid. 


So  great  was  the  excitement  of  the  public  mind 
that  the  king  sent  for  the  ministers  Lennox  ab- 
of  the  Kirk,  and  informed  them  Jur*3  popery, 
that  he  had  been  labouring  to  convince  Lennox  of 
the  errors  of  popery,  and,  finding  him  willing  to  be 
instructed,  was  desirous  that  one  of  their  number 
should  be  appointed  for  that  purpose.  Their 
choice,  which  met  with  the  king's  approval,  fell 
upon  Mr.  David  Lindsay,  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Leith,  who  had  not  continued  his  instructions  above 
a  few  weeks  ere  Lennox  was,  or  feigned  to  be, 
convinced,  publicly  abjured  the  errors  of  the 
Romish  creed,  and  professed  himself  a  Protestant 
and  a  member  of  the  Scottish  Presbyterian  Church, 
by  signing  the  Confession  of  Faith.  *  The  prin- 
cipal ground  of  complaint  was  thus  obviated,  but 
the  sincerity  of  Lennox  was  suspected ;  and  the 
public  jealousy  was  still  farther  augmented  by  the 
publicity  given  to  certain  intercepted  dispensations 
from  the  Pope,  by  which  Roman  Catholics  were  per- 
mitted to  profess,  subscribe,  or  even  swear  what- 
soever they  pleased,  provided  they  did  so  with  a 
view  privately  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
Romish  Church,  f  It  is  but  justice,  however, 
to  Lennox  to  record  the  fact  that  he  professed 
himself  a  Protestant  at  his  death.  }  The  utter 
recklessness  of  all  moral  principle  implied  in  these 
dispensations,  which  entirely  destroyed  all  confi- 
dence between  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
even  when  confirmed  by  the  sanctity  of  an  oath, 
excited  universal  horror  and  apprehension  among 
the  adherents  of  the  Reformed  religion,  and  led  to 
the  formation  of  that  memorable  bond  known  in 
history  by  the  name  of  the  "  Na-  The  National 
tional  Covenant."  This  remarkable  Covenant. 
document,  which  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  John  Craig, 
consisted  of  an  explicit  abjuration  of  the  errors  of 
the  Romish  Church,  stated  in  detail,  and  a  solemn 
engagement  to  adhere  to  and  defend  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Scotland ; 
an  express  recognition  of  the  authority  of  the  king, 
"  as  a  comfortable  instrument  of  God's  mercy,  on 
whose  safety  and  good  behaviour"  depended  the 
stability  of  the  Reformed  religion  ;  and  an  engage- 
ment, on  the  part  of  the  covenanters,  to  defend  his 
person  and  authority  with  their  "goods,  bodies, 
and  lives,  in  the  defence  of  Christ's  evangel,  liberties 
of  the  country,  ministrations  of  justice,  and  pun- 
ishment of  iniquity,  against  all  enemies  within  this 
realm  and  without."  This  bond,  which  was  framed 
in  terms  of  an  oath,  was  subscribed  by  the  king 
and  his  household,  and  all  ranks  of  men  in  the 
realm  were  enjoined  by  an  order  of  the  Privy 
Council  and  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  to  do 
the  like.§ 

These  precautions  undoubtedly  indicated  a  gene- 
ral distrust  in  the  stability  of  the  present  state  of 

*  Robertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  62. 

+  Aikman's  Buchanan,  vol.  iii.  p.  38. 

X  MS.  Letter,  British  Museum,  Caligula,  c.  vi.,  fol.  36, 
Bowes  to  Burghley  and  Walsingham,  16th  May,  1580,  Edin- 
burgh ;  Tytler,  vol  viii.  p.  62. 

§  Spottiswood,  p.  309 ;  Cook's  History  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  311. 
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the  kingdom  ;  and  many  circumstances  contributed 
to  aggravate  this  feeling  of  insecurity  in  the  minds 
of  men  of  far-seeing  political  sagacity.  Notwith- 
standing the  great  amount  of  national  wealth 
manifested  by  the  extravagantly  expensive  pa- 
geants that  attended  the  king's  public  entry  into 
the  capital,  and  the  vast  revenues  of  many  of  the 
nobility,  such  was  the  poverty  of  the  king  that  he 
Poverty  of  could  not  without  difficulty  uphold 
the  king.  the  dignity  of  his  position :  he 
could  scarcely  even  provide  for  his  personal  secu-# 
rity.  The  royal  revenues  had,  during  his  nonage, 
been  plundered  to  such  an  extent,  by  various 
officials  entrusted  with  their  management,  that  he 
was  unable  to  raise  so  much  as  three  thousand 
pounds  for  the  charges  of  his  household  ;  while  the 
nobility,  who  had  risen  in  proportion  as  the  king 
had  lapsed  into  indigence,  "  would  spare  nothing 
they  possessed  to  the  king's  aid  without  deadly 
feud."  *  For  the  safety  of  the  king's  person,  at 
this  period,  when  sudden  and  violent  changes  were 
by  no  means  uncommon,  it  had  been  considered 
advisable  that  the  king  should  be  provided  with 
a  body-guard,  and  should  be  constantly  attended 
by  six  of  his  Privy  Council  in  rotation  ;  but  money 
could  not  be  found  to  pay  the  soldiers,  the  coun- 
cillors refused  to  furnish  their  own  table,  and 
the  king  could  not  meet  the  expenses  of  their 
maintenance,  so  that  he  was  frequently  left 
almost  alone,  and  with  no  attendants  but  his  do- 
mestics, f 

A  representation  of  this  wretched  state  of  desti- 
tution, in  which  the  young  king  had  entered  on 
his  government,  had  some  time  before  {  been  made 
to  Elizabeth  by  Elphinstone,  Abbot  of  Dunfermline, 
who  had  been  sent  to  the  English  court  chiefly  for 
this  purpose;  but  the  queen,  with  her  habitual 
parsimony,  refused  to  lend  the  least  assistance^ 
Since  that  time  the  evil  had  gone  on  increasing, 
while  the  feuds  that  had  arisen  among  the  nobility, 
since  the  arrival  of  Lennox,  had  rendered  it  doubly 
necessary  to  take  precautions  for  the  security  of 
the  king's  person. 

The  reports  which  Morton  had  raised  with  a 
view  to  destroy  the  reputation  of  Lennox,  his 
rival,  were  soon  followed,  probably  in  retaliation, 
by  alarming  rumours  against  himself.  It  was  said 
that  he  had  been  for  some  time  carrying  on  a 
secret  correspondence  with  the  English  queen, 
respecting  a  plot  for  seizing  the  young  king  and 
conveying  him  to  England.  Morton  immediately 
brought  the  matter  under  the  notice  of  the  council, 
indignantly  protested  his  innocence,  and  demanded 
to  be  brought  to  trial ;  but  the  council  unanimously 
declared  their  disbelief  of  the  accusation,  and  issued 
a  proclamation  against  such  as  propagated  false 
reports,  tending  to  produce  discord  between  the 

*  MS.  British  Museum,  Caligula,  c.  v.,  fol.  loo,  copy, 
Memorial  of  the  present  state  of  Scotland,  31st  December, 
1579 ;  Tytler.  vol.  viii.  pp.  53,  54. 

t  Ibid.  J  30th  Jul v,  1578. 

$  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Demands  of  the  Abbot  of  Dun- 
fermline, Ambassador  from  the  King  of  Scots,  30th  July, 
1578 ;  Tytler,  ut  supra. 


king  and  any  of  his  nobility.  Nevertheless,  as 
if  some  suspicion  of  Morton's  guilt  were  secretly 
entertained,  the  office  of  Lord  Chamberlain,  which 
had  long  been  in  abeyance,  was  revived  and  he- 
stowed  upon  Lennox;  Alexander  Erskine,  Cap- 
tain of  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  one  of  Mor- 
ton's most  inveterate  enemies,  was  appointed  his 
deputy ;  a  guard  of  twenty-four  young  noblemen 
was  organized  to  attend  closely  on  the  king,  and 
Lennox  and  Erskine  were  named  as  its  com- 
manders.* 

Morton  was  much  annoyed  and  not  a  little 
alarmed  by  these  arrangements,  which  appeared 
tacitly  to  insinuate  some  doubt  of  his  fidelity  ;  but 
scarcely  had  they  been  made  Avhen  another  rumour 
arose,  which  once  more  threw  the  whole  court  into 
consternation.  Intelligence  was  brought  to  the 
Earl  of  Mar  that  Lennox  and  his  faction  had 
formed  a  conspiracy  for  carrying  off  the  king  to 
Dunbarton,  and  thence  conveying  him  to  France; 
and  the  night  of  the  10th  April  was  named  as  the 
time  fixed  on  for  carrying  the  plot  into  execution.! 
It  was  also  rumoured  that  a  confederacy  had  been 
formed  by  the  same  party  against  the  Earl  of 
Morton,  for  the  purpose  of  convicting  him  of  par- 
ticipating in  the  murder  of  the  king's  father.  Sir 
James  Balfour,  then  a  voluntary  exile  in  France, 
and  who  it  was  well  known  was  involved  in  the 
guilt  of  that  horrible  crime,  had  offered,  it  was 
said,  on  promise  of  pardon,  to  produce  the  bond 
entered  into  by  the  murderers,  containing,  among 
other  signatures,  that  of  Morton,  so  that  his  guilt 
could  be  fully  established,  and  his  punishment 
rendered  certain. 

In  the  meantime,  the  dreaded  night  of  the  10th 
April  arrived.  The  king  was  then  at  Stirling 
Castle,  and  extraordinary  precautions  were  em- 
ployed to  insure  his  safety.  No  one  was  permitted 
by  Mar  to  have  access  to  him,  and  guards  Avere 
placed  both  within  and  without  his  bedchamber. 
Lennox,  in  well-grounded  alarm,  retired  to  his 
own  apartments,  attended  by  a  band  of  armed  fol- 
lowers, and  threatened  the  last  extremity  of  his 
vengeance  against  any  who  should  attempt  to 
molest  him.  Many  of  his  adherents,  including 
Argyle,  Sutherland,  and  Glencairn,  when  they 
learned  his  danger,  hastened  to  Stirling  Castle,  but 
were  denied  admittance  within  the  gates.  Con- 
fusion, perturbation,  and  terror  reigned  throughout 
the  castle.  A  mysterious  and  undefined  dread,  as 
of  some  supernatural  agency,  took  possession  of 
the  minds  of  men  but  little  subject  to  the  emotion 
of  fear,  yet  the  night  passed  without  anything  oc- 
curring to  justify  these  apprehensions.  Arrington, 
who  was  then  an  inmate  of  the  place,  wrote  to 
Burghley  an  account  of  this  remarkable  scene. 
"  The  young  king,"  he  said,  "  is  in  heavy  case,  and 
much  amazed  with  these  troubles,  and  the  more 
by  reason   of  his  great  affection  for  D'Aubigny, 

*  Aikman's  Buchanan,  vol.  iii.  p.  39. 

t  MS.  Letter,  British  Museum,  Caligula,  c.  vi.,  fohft, 
Captain  Arrington  to  Lord  Burghley,  16th  April,  1580, 
Berwick ;  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  pp.  55,  56. 
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•whom  he  perceives  the  mark  they  shoot  at.  Moris. 
D'Aubigny,  with  his  faction,  doth  offer  to  abide 
the  trial  by  law,  or  otherwise,  in  their  very  persons, 
that  there  was  never  any  such  plot  or  meaning  by 
him,  or  his  consent,  or  by  any  other  to  their  know- 
ledge, to  have  drawn  the  king  either  to  Dunbarton 
or  any  other  sinister  course."  * 

Little  credit  can  be  attached  to  any  of  these 
rumours,  by  which  so  much  uneasiness  was  occa- 
sioned ;  and  we  shall  probably  not  err  widely  from 
the  truth,  if  we  regard  them  as  fabrications  in- 
vented and  propagated  by  the  rival  factions  of 
Morton  and  Lennox,  having  no  reality  in  them- 
selves, though  based  on  actual  and  well-known  cir- 
cumstances which  gave  them  an  air  of  probability. 

Lennox,  though  he  vehemently  denied  the  impu- 
tations cast  upon  him,  yet,  with  that  candour 
which  formed  a  marked  feature  of  his  character, 
frankly  admitted  that  he  would  gladly  see  such 
changes  effected  in  the  administration  of  affairs  as 
would  protect  the  revenues  of  the  crown  from  the 
depredations  of  parties  whom  Morton  and  Mar 
had  thrust  into  office. 

Elizabeth,  however,  who  attached  more  import- 
ance to  these  mutual  accusations  than  they  pro- 
bably deserved,  became  alarmed.  She  had  been 
informed  by  her  ambassador  in  France  that  there 
was  a  project  in  agitation  for  carrying  the  young 
king  to  that  country,  and  her  mind  was  in  conse- 
quence predisposed  to  give  ready  credence  to  the 
designs  imputed  to  Lennox  and  his  associates. 
She  accordingly  dispatched  Sir  Robert  Bowes  as 
her  ambassador  to  Scotland,  with  instructions 
thoroughly  to  investigate  the  grounds  of  the  report 
of  an  attempt  to  convey  the  king  to  France,  to 
uphold  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  the  influence  of 
Morton  and  his  party,  and  to  undermine  that  of 
Lennox,  to  intercede  for  the  pardon  of  the  Hamil- 
tons,  and  to  insinuate  that  the  queen  would  not 
object  to  gain  over  by  pensions  some  of  the  chief 
persons  in  authority.  Of  such  urgent  importance 
did  the  object  of  his  embassy  appear  to  Elizabeth 
and  her  council,  that,  before  setting  out,  he  was 
directed,  by  letter  from  Walsingham,  to  use  his 
utmost  vigilance  and  dispatch,  as  a  rumour  pre- 
vailed in  Spain  that  mass  had  actually  begun  to  be 
celebrated  in  Scotland,  and  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
party  were  preparing  to  attack  the  Protestants  by 
force  of  arms.  Walsingham  stated,  moreover,  that 
to  his  certain  knowledge  Ker  of  Fernyhirst,  a 
Catholic  and  an  active  partizan  of  the  queen's  fac- 
tion, accompanied  by  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh, 
the  assassin  of  the  Regent  Moray,  had  recently 
ridden  post  from  France  into  Spain,  f  The  import- 
ance attached  by  Walsingham  to  these  vague 
rumours,  and  this  apparently  not  very  important 
event,  strongly  indicate  the  panic  that  had  seized 
upon  the  English  government. 

*  MS.  Letter,  British  Museum,  Caligula,  c.  vi.,  fol.  7, 
Amu -ton  to  Walsingham  or  Burghley,  10th  April,  1580, 
Stirling.  The  address  of  the  letter  is  torn  away.  Tvtler, 
vol.  viii.  p.  57.  * 

t  Draft,  State  Paper  Office,  Walsingham  to  Bowes,  3rd 
July,  1580. 


Bowes  was  very  courteously  received  at  the 
Scottish  court ;  but  no  sooner  did  he  allude  to  the 
subject  of  the  Hamiltons,  than  a  change  took  place 
in  the  king's  demeanour,  which  convinced  the 
ambassador  that  there  was  little  hope  of  success  in 
that  object  of  his  mission.*  Nor  were  his  hopes  of 
being  able  to  revive  the  declining  authority  of 
Morton  much  more  considerable.  Morton  himself 
was  among  the  first  to  perceive  that  his  power  Avas 
on  the  wane,  while  that  of  his  enemies  was  on  the 
increase  ;  and  he  had  nothing  to  hope  from  the  fa- 
vour of  the  king,  who  now  seemed  entirely  alienated 
from  him.  Unable  to  cope  with  these  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, he  had  begun  to  think  of  providing  for 
his  safety  by  withdrawing  into  private  life.  He 
communicated  his  apprehensions  and  his  half- 
formed  resolution  to  the  English  ambassador  in  a 
secret  conference,  held  during  the  night  in  Stirling 
Castle,  when  he  expressed  his  fear  that  it  was 
now  in  vain  to  make  any  attempt  to  crush  Lennox, 
who,  by  professing  to  be  a  Protestant,  had  so  far 
secured  the  support  of  the  Protestant  clergy  that 
they  had  addressed  to  the  council  a  letter  in  his 
favour,  f 

This  despondency  on  the  part  of  Morton  was, 
however,  more  feigned  than  real :  he  still  clung  to 
power,  and  the  intention  of  abandoning  public 
life  was,  unfortunately  for  himself,  very  far 
from  being  fully  formed.  His  design  in  seeking 
this  secret  interview,  there  is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve, was,  at  least  in  the  first  instance,  to  ascertain 
to  what  extent,  if  any,  Elizabeth  was  inclined  to 
furnish  him  with  "  the  sinews  of  war;"  for  we 
find  him  shortly  afterwards  declaring  to  Bowes 
that  he  would  be  compelled  for  his  own  security  to 
throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  Lennox  and  his 
faction.  "  He  utterly  distrusted,"  he  said,  "  Eliza- 
beth's intention  to  be  at  any  charges  for  the  affairs 
of  Scotland ;  his  own  peril  was  great  and  immi- 
nent; yet,  had  he  been  bached  by  England,  he 
would  have  adventured  to  beard  his  enemies,  and 
to  have  retained  the  country  at  the  devotion  of  the 
queen.  It  was  too  late  now ;  and  to  save  himself 
from  ruin,  he  would  be  driven  to  means  which 
could  be  profitable  to  neither  of  the  realms,  and 
were  much  against  his  heart."  % 

With  regard  to  the  alleged  conspiracy  for  the 
abduction  of  the  king,  Bowes  had  considerable 
difficulty  in  arriving  at  any  certain  conclusion. 
The  king  himself  was  at  first  extremely  reserved 
on  that  subject ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  ambas- 
sador had,  in  the  course  of  repeated  interviews, 
insinuated  himself  into  the  king's  favour  and 
confidence,  that  he  could  obtain  through  that 
channel  any  such  information  as  he  was  in  quest 
of.     At  last,  however,  Bowes  partially  succeeded  in 

*  MS.  Letter,  British  Museum,  Caligula,  c.  vi.,  fol.  25, 
Bowes  to  Burghley  and  Walsingham,  3rd  May,  1580;  Stir- 
ling ;  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  58. 

f  MS.  Letter,  British  Museum,  Caligula,  c.  vi.,  fol.  31, 
Bowes  to  Burghley  and  Walsingham,  10th  May,  1580, 
Stirling. 

X  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Walsingham, 
2nd  August,  1580. 
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overcoming  the  king's  scruples ;  and  from  sundry 
particulars  communicated  by  his  majesty,  it  ap- 
peared that  a  conspiracy  had  actually  been  on  foot, 
but  for  a  very  different  purpose  from  that  which 
rumour  had  assigned  to  it.  Its  real  object  was  the 
overthrow  of  Morton,  the  dismissal  of  Mar  and 
others  of  that  party,  and  an  entire  remodelling  of 
the  king's  council,  under  the  leadership  of  Lennox 
and  Argyle.  It  was  moreover  in  contemplation  to 
introduce  into  the  council  Sir  John  Seton,  Sir 
George  Douglas,  and  other  attached  servants  of  the 
captive  queen.  This  intelligence  confirmed  Bowes 
in  the  suspicion  that  Lennox,  as  originally  sur- 
mised, was  actually  an  agent  of  the  house  of  Guise, 
and  that  he  had  succeeded  in  gaining  over  the 
young  king  to  the  French  party.* 

With  a  view  to  counteract  the  influence  of 
Lennox,  and  if  possible  to  bring  back  the  king 
under  English  influence,  the  ambassador  sought 
a  private  interview  with  the  king,  on  a  subject 
of  great  delicacy  and  importance — the  succession 
to  the  throne  of  England.  The  particulars  of 
this  interview  were  detailed  in  a  letter  written 
in  cipher,  and  addressed  by  Bowes  probably  to 
Burghley  or  Walsingham,  for  the  address  having 
been  lost  it  is  impossible  to  determine  with  cer- 
tainty. Of  the  authenticity  of  the  letter  itself,  how- 
ever, there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt.  "  In  private 
with  the  king,"  he  says,  "  I  have  offered  to  acquaint 
him  with  a  secret  greatly  importing  him  and  his 
estate,  and  lately  discovered  to  me  by  letters, 
which  were  not  out  of  the  way  in  case  he  should 
desire  sight  thereof;  and,  taking  his  honour  in 
pledge  for  the  secrecy,  which  he  readily  tendered, 
I  opened  to  him  at  large  all  the  contents  specified 
in  the  cipher  note  last  sent  to  me,  and  to  be  com- 
municated to  him,  persuading  him  earnestly  to 
beware  that  he  made  not  himself  the  cause  of 
greater  loss  to  him  than  France,  Scotland,  or 
Lennox  could  countervail.  He  appeared  here  to 
be  very  much  perplexed,  affirming  that  he  would 
both  most  chiefly  follow  her  majesty's  advice,  and 
also  ask  and  require  her  counsel  in  all  his  great 
adoes.  *  *  *  In  which  good  resolution  and  mind  I 
left  him ;  wherein,  with  good  company  and  hand- 
ling, I  think  he  may  be  well  continued.  But 
Lennox  having  won  great  interest  in  him,  and 
possessing  free  and  sure  access  to  him  at  all  times, 
*  *  *  1  dare  not  therefore  assure,  in  his  tender 
years,  any  long  continuance  or  sure  performance  of 
this  promise."  f 

The  ambassador's  misgivings  turned  out  to  be 
well  founded :  the  influence  of  Lennox  proved 
more  than  a  counterpoise  to  the  lures  of  Elizabeth 
and  the  efforts  of  Bowes,  and  became  daily  more 
and  more  predominant. 

In  the  meantime  Morton,  alarmed  at  the  danger 
by  which  he  and  his  party  were  threatened,  applied 
as  a  last  resource  to  Elizabeth.     She  immediately 

*  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  60. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  original  cipher  and 
decipher.  The  letter  contains  proof  that  its  date  must  be 
the  16th  or  17th  May,  1580.    Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  61. 


sent  instructions  to  Sir  Robert  Bowes,  who  had 
recently  been  recalled  from  Scotland,  and  was  then 
at  Berwick,  to  return  to  the  Scottish  court  without 
delay,  to  accuse  Lennox  of  practices  tending  to  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  to  insist 
in  her  name  on  his  instant  removal  from  the  council. 
Bowes  obeyed  ;  but  such  an  extraordinary  demand 
being  considered  by  the  council  as  an  insult  to  the 
king,  and  an  encroachment  on  the  independence  of 
the  kingdom,  they  affected  to  doubt  his  powers, 
and  desired  him  to  produce  his  commission.  This 
he  refused  to  do  to  any  except  the  king  himself, 
who,  on  learning  the  nature  of  his  instructions, 
refused  to  admit  him  to  an  audience.  The  ambas- 
sador retired  in  disgust  without  taking  leave,  and 
the  court,  surprised,  and  probably  in  some  degree 
alarmed  at  his  abrupt  departure,  sent  Sir  Alexander 
Home  to  expostulate  with  Elizabeth  on  the  subject. 
The  English  queen,  however,  indignant  at  the 
treatment  which  her  ambassador  had  received,  and 
which  she  considered  as  an  affront  to  herself, 
refused  to  admit  Home  into  her  presence,  but 
referred  him  to  her  treasurer,  Lord  Burghley,  to 
whom  he  was  ordered  to  impart  his  commission. 
Burghley  courteously  apologised  to  Home  for  his 
having  been  refused  an  audience  of  her  majesty, 
assuring  him  that  this  was  very  far  from  proceed- 
ing from  any  disrespect  to  him  individually  ;  but 
at  the  same  time  declaring  that  the  queen  was 
highly  displeased  at  the  treatment  of  her  ambas- 
sador, in  having  his  commission  doubted,  in  being 
required  to  exhibit  his  instructions,  and  denied 
admittance  into  the  presence  of  the  king.  This 
indignity,  however,  he  added,  he  was  far  from 
imputing  to  the  king  personally,  who  might  well  be 
excused  on  account  of  his  youth  and  inexperience, 
but  to  the  pernicious  advice  of  bad  counsellors,  by 
whom  he  wras  misled,  and  who  had  abused  his 
confidence.  He  then  commenced  an  enumeration 
of  what  he  considered  to  be  important  services 
rendered  by  his  mistress  to  the  king.  She  had 
watched  over  him  from  his  cradle,  she  had  placed 
the  crown  on  his  head,  and  had  laboured  to  defeat 
the  machinations  of  his  enemies ;  and  he  recom- 
mended the  ambassador  to  advise  his  master  to 
beware  of  sacrificing  the  friendship  or  rejecting 
the  counsel  of  so  powerful  an  ally,  who  had  ever 
regarded  him  with  a  mother's  tenderness,  through 
the  influence  of  an  inexperienced  young  man,  a 
Frenchman  by  birth,  married  to  a  French  woman, 
and  at  heart  a  Papist,  who  had  in  view  his  own 
aggrandizement,  and  hoped,  now  that  the  Hamp- 
tons were  in  disgrace  and  exile,  to  be  declared  next 
heir  to  the  crown.  The  ambassador  commenced 
his  reply  by  assuring  Burghley  that  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  young  king  was  remarkable  for  his 
years,  and  that  his  affection  and  devotedness  to 
the  queen  were  great,  as  he  could  easily  convince 
her  majesty,  if  he  were  honoured  with  an  audience. 
To  this  Burghley  answered,  that  it  was  in  vain  to 
speak  of  an  audience,  as  the  queen  had  determined 
not  to  see  him ;  and  as  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
king,  he  had  given  no  proof  of  it  in  reposing  sc 
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much  confidence  in  the  counsel  of  a  single  indivi- 
dual, in  opposition  to  that  of  so  many  tried  and 
experienced  friends.* 

On  his  return  home,  the  ambassador  reported 
his  uncourteous  reception  at  the  English  court, 
and  the  unpleasant  conference  he  had  held  with 
Burghley.  All  this  was  imputed  to  the  agency 
of  Morton,  through  his  correspondence  with  the 
English  government,  and  thus  tended  still  farther 
to  exasperate  the  hatred  of  his  enemies  and  to 
hasten  his  downfall. 

As  a  last  resource,  Elizabeth  directed  Bowes, 

Elizabeth  w*10  na(*  not  5et  'e^  Edinburgh, 

threatens  to  tie-  though   he  had  withdrawn   from 

prive  James  of  court, f  once   more   to   alarm   the 

the  succession.  ^^    re„ardill„    the    succeSsion. 

He  was  instructed  to  assure  him  in  strict  secrecy, 
that  if  he  continued  to  follow  the  counsel  of  Lennox, 
in  preference  to  that  of  the  English  queen,  his 
right  to  succeed  to  the  throne  of  England  would 
be  abrogated  by  an  act  of  parliament,  and  conferred 
on  another.  James,  however,  regarding  this  as 
an  empty  menace,  showed  no  inclination  whatever 
to  discard  his  favourite;  and  the  queen  shortly 
afterwards  recalled  her  ambassador,  but  directed 
him,  before  finally  taking  leave,  to  express  to  the 
king  in  strong  terms  her  sense  of  his  ingratitude. 
At  this  uncourtly  interview  the  ambassador  thus 
expressed  himself: — "  His  royal  mistress,"  he  said, 
"  was  bitterly  mortified  to  find  that  this  was  all 
the  return  for  her  care  of  James  ever  since  his 
cradle.  She  had  little  expected  to  be  treated  with 
contempt,  and  to  see  promoted  to  credit  and  honour 
the  very  man  against  whom  she  had  expressed  so 
much  suspicion  and  dislike  ;  but  hereafter  he  might 
find  what  it  was  to  prefer  a  Duke  of  Lennox  before 
a  Queen  of  England."  J 

James,  now  undisturbed  by  the  remonstrances  of 
his  haughty  relative,  began  to  display  a  growing 
attachment  to  France.  He  entered  into  corre- 
spondence with  his  motherland  was  persuaded 
by  Lennox  to  unite  with  the  courts  of  Home,  Paris, 
and  Madrid,  to  secure  her  liberty. 

The  ruin  of  Morton,  one  of  the  bitterest  enemies 
of  Mary,  was  hastened  by  these  events,  and  was 
now  at  hand.  Lennox %and  his  faction  had  long 
looked  for  some  pretext  to  get  rid  of  him  ;  but  he 
seemed  to  be  so  fenced  round  by  his  power,  wealth, 
and  influence,  as  to  have  no  point  left  open  to 
attack.  The  present  opportunity  was  eagerly  em- 
braced of  completing  the  alienation  which  had 
been  long  on  the  increase  between  him  and  the 
king.  Nor  was  this  difficult  to  accomplish.  James 
had  all  along  rather  feared  than  loved  him.  Morton 
had  taken  no  pains  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
youthful  sovereign  ;  he  had  neglected  the  courtly 
arts  of  flattery  ;  and  his  demeanour  more  resembled 

*  Aikman's  Buchanan,  vol.  iii.  pp.  39,  40 ;  Robertson, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  63,  64. 

t  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  473. 

X  Original  draft,  State  Paper  Office,  Walsingham  to 
Bowes,  7th  October,  1580 ;  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  pp.  65,  66. 

§  Original  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  James  VI.  to  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  29th  January,  1580-1. 


that  of  a  tutor  than  a  minister.  A  vulnerable 
point  was  at  length  thought  of,  by  which  this 
formidable  minister  might  be  assailed.  In  the  deed 
of  indemnity  granted  to  him  at  the  termination  of 
his  regency,  no  mention  was  made  of  one  crime,  with 
which  before  his  accession  to  power  he  had  been 
openly  charged — namely,  that  he  had  been  in  some 
way  accessory  to  the  murder  of  Darnley.  On  this 
charge  it  was  now  determined  to  arraign  him  ;  and 
an  accuser,  whose  reckless  boldness  rendered  him 
equal  to  the  task,  was  found  in  the  person  of  Cap- 
tain James  Stewart,  a  man  who  was  ready  to  em- 
bark in  any  enterprise,  however  hazardous,  that 
seemed  likely  to  lead  to  fortune  and  conciliate  the 
royal  favour.  Stewart  was  a  man  of  learning,  and, 
being  nearly  connected  with  John  Knox,  who  had 
married  his  sister,  it  is  supposed  had  been  at  first 
destined  for  the  Church ;  but  his  ambition,  love  of 
enterprise,  and  restless  activity,  prompted  him  to 
embrace  another  and  a  very  different  mode  of  life. 
He  chose  the  profession  of  arms,  which  he  pursued 
as  a  soldier  of  fortune  in  the  wars  of  France  and 
Sweden.  His  moral  character  was  infamous  in  the 
extreme,  his  desire  of  power  was  great,  and  he  was 
utterly  unscrupulous  as  to  the  means  he  employed 
for  attaining  it. 

With  a  view  to  secure  the  conviction  and  con- 
demnation of  Morton,  it  had  been  arranged  that 
Sir  James  Balfour,  who  was  then  an  exile  in 
France,  and  who  it  was  supposed  had  in  his  pos- 
session the  bond  for  the  murder  of  Darnley,  should 
return  secretly  to  Scotland,  and  overwhelm  Morton 
at  once  by  exhibiting  that  infamous  document, 
with  his  signature  attached  to  it.* 

Morton  had  been  warned  of  his  danger,  but  with 
characteristic  pride  and  obstinacy,  refused  to  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  escape ;  and  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  council  took  his  place  as  usual 
at  the  board  where  the  king  presided.  They  had 
not  been  long  assembled  when  the  usher  entered, 
and  announced  that  Captain  James  Stewart  was  at 
the  door,  and  solicited  an  audience  on  business  of 
great  and  urgent  importance.  He  was  immediately 
admitted,  when,  falling  down  on  his  knees  before 
the  king,  he  said — "  My  duty  to  your  highness  has 
brought  me  here  to  reveal  a  wickedness  that  has 
been  too  long  obscured.  It  was  Morton  accused 
that  man  (pointing  to  Morton),  before  the 
now  sitting  at  this  table,  a  place  council, 
he  is  unworthy  to  occupy,  that  conspired  youi 
royal  father's  death.  Let  him  be  committed  for 
trial,  and  I  shall  make  good  my  words."  f  Amidst 
the  excitement  caused  by  this  extraordinary  scene. 
Morton  seemed  to  retain  his  wonted  firmness  and 
composure.  Rising  from  his  seat,  he  for  a  moment 
regarded  his  accuser  with  a  scornful  and  contempt- 
uous smile ;  then,  turning  towards  the  king,  "  I 
know  not,"  he  said,  "  by  whom  this  informer  has 
been  set  on,  and  it  were  easy  for  one  of  my  rank  to 
refuse  all  reply  to  so  mean  a  person ;  but  I  stand 

*  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  68. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Walsingham 
and  Burghley,  1st  January,  1580-1 ;  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  6b. 
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upon  my  innocence — i  fear  no  trial.  The  rigour 
with  which  I  have  prosecuted  all  suspected  of  that 
murder  is  well  known ;  and  when  I  have  cleared 
myself,  it  will  be  for  your  majesty  to  determine 
what  they  deserve  who  have  set  this  perjured  tool 
of  theirs  to  accuse  me."  Stewart,  who  remained 
still  on  his  knees,  retorted  with  great  warmth. 
"It  is  false,  utterly  false!"  he  exclaimed,  "that 
any  one  has  instigated  me  to  make  this  accusation. 
A  horror  for  the  crime,  and  zeal  for  the  safety  of 
my  sovereign,  have  been  my  only  counsellors ;  and 
as  to  his  pretended  zeal  against  the  guilty,  let  me 
ask  him  where  has  he  placed  Archibald  Douglas, 
his  cousin  ?  That  most  infamous  of  men,  who  was 
an  actor  in  the  tragedy,  is  now  a  senator,  promoted 
to  the  highest  seat  of  justice,  and  suffered  to  pollute 
that  tribunal,  before  which  he  ought  to  have  been 
arraigned  as  the  murderer  of  his  prince."  *  Having 
uttered  these  words  he  sprang  to  his  fret,  and 
Morton  laying  his  hand  on  his  sword,  a  conflict 
would  probably  have  ensued,  had  not  Lords  Lind- 
say and  Cathcart  interposed  to  prevent  it.  The 
king  ordered  them  both  to  be  removed ;  and  the 
justice  clerk,  who  sat  at  the  council-table,  having 
declared  that  according  to  the  law  a  person  accused 
of  treason  must  instantly  be  warded,  the  council, 

U  committed  after  a  brief  consultation,  ordered 
for  trial.  Morton  to  be  committed.  He  was 
at  first  confined  in  one  of  the  apartments  of  the 
palace,  from  which  he  could  without  much  difficulty 
have  made  his  escape  ;f  but,  though  strongly  urged 
by  his  friends  to  do  so,  he  firmly  refused,  declaring 
"that  he  would  rather  die  ten  thousand  deaths 
than  betray  his  innocency  in  declining  trial."  J 
Two  days  afterwards  lie  was  removed  to  the  Castle 
of  Edinburgh,  of  which  Alexander  Erskine  was 
then  governor,  and  shortly  afterwards  to  that  of 
Dunbarton,  where  he  was  committed  to  the  custody 
Qf  Lennox,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  en- 
trusted with  the  command  of  that  fortress.  A 
warrant  was  also  issued  for  the  arrest  of  Archibald 
Douglas,  who  was  then  residing  with  his  lady  at 
the  Castle  of  Mortram;  but  George  Douglas, 
younger,  of  Langniddry,  having  been  apprised  of 
the  circumstance,  hastened  to  give  him  warning 
with  such  precipitation  as  to  destroy  two  horses  by 
the  way.  Archibald  instantly  fled  to  England, 
and  escaped  just  in  time  to  save  himself  from  the 
clutches  of  Alexander  Hume  of  Manderton,  who 
had  been  entrusted  with  the  warrant  for  his  ap- 
prehension, and  who  arrived  at  the  castle  about 
five  o'clock  the  following  morning.§ 

The  news  of  the  accusation  and  imprisonment  of 

Morton,  who  had  so  largely  contributed  to   the 

Randolph  sent    maintenance  of  the  English  influ- 

t<>  Scotland.  ence  in  Scotland,  gave  great  un- 
easiness to  Elizabeth.  Without  loss  of  time  she 
dispatched  Randolph  as  her  ambassador  into  Scot- 
land,  with   instructions   to   remonstrate  strongly 


*  Spottiswood,  p.  310. 

t  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  481. 

t  Aikman's  Buchanan,  vol.  iii.  p.  42. 

$  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  pp.  481,  482. 


with  the  king,  and  ordered  Lord  Hunsdon,  the 
governor  of  Berwick,  to  assemble  a  body  of  troops 
and  march  across  the  Borders.  * 

The  ambassador,  who  reached  the  capital  on  the 
18th  of  January,  found  to  his  dismay  that  there 
scarcely  remained  an  English  party  there.  On  the 
contrary,  the  alliance  with  England  had  become  so 
odious  to  the  great  body  of  the  people  that  he 
considered  his  life  in  danger,  and  wrote  to  Wal- 
singham,  who  had  given  him  in  his  despatches 
merely  the  title  of  envoy,  requesting  that  he  should 
be  addressed  as  ambassador,  in  order  that  the 
respect  due  to  that  rank  might  protect  him  from 
outrage,  f  Nor  did  he  find  the  nobility  in  general 
more  favourable.  All  were  either  decidedly  hostile, 
or  were  shy  and  distrustful,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  Earl  of  Angus,  who  was  ready  to  risk  life 
and  fortune  in  defence  of  his  kinsman.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  nobles  were  Avatching  the  course  of 
events  before  declaring  themselves,  and  in  parti- 
cular looked  for  some  more  substantial  proof  than 
mere  words  of  Elizabeth's  sincere  intention  to  sup- 
port them,  in  the  event  of  their  actively  engaging 
to  promote  the  object  of  Randolph's  mission.  They 
had  already  witnessed  so  many  examples  of  her 
double  and  treacherous  policy,  in  deserting  in  their 
hour  of  peril  those  whom  she  had  artfully  induced 
to  espouse  her  cause,  that  she  had  entirely  lost  their 
confidence.  Randolph's  application  to  the  king  was 
even  less  satisfactory.  Instead  of  jjj3  interview 
conciliating  him,  he  had  in  the  first  with  the  king. 
instance  given  him  great  offence  by  studiously 
avoiding  all  communication  with  Lennox.  J  In 
vindication  of  this  part  of  his  conduct,  he  charged 
Lennox  with  being  an  agent  of  the  Pope  and  of  the 
house  of  Guise,  and  with  carrying  on  a  secret  cor- 
respondence with  the  enemies  of  both  kingdoms  ; 
and  in  proof  of  these  charges  he  offered  to  produce 
an  intercepted  letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Ross  to 
the  Pope,  which  would  fully  satisfy  the  king  as  to 
their  truth.  James  warmly  repelled  the  accusation 
as  utterly  false.  Lennox,  he  said,  was  an  honour- 
able man,  and,  being  his  near  kinsman,  had  come 
to  visit  him  from  motives  of  affection ;  and  with 
regard  to  the  intercepted  letter,  if  there  rcally 
cxisted  any  such  document,  it  was  either  a  for- 
gery or  was  concocted  by  the  Bishop  of  Ross  for 
Lennox's  ruin.  "  The  bishop's  character,"  he  added, 
"  is  well  known :  he  is  my  declared  traitor  and 
rebel ;  a  favourer  and  kinsman  of  the  Hamiltons, 
the  mortal  foes  of  the  house  of  Lennox  ;  and  no  one 
would  be  more  likely  than  Beaton  to  think  his 
labour  well  bestowed,  if,  by  his  letters  and  intrigues, 
he  might  cause  me  to  suspect  and  discard  my  kins- 
man, who  has  embraced  the  true  religion,  and  is 
zealous  for  my  honour  and  interest.  On  this 
head,"  he  continued,  "  the  duke  is  anxious  for  the 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Walsingham  to  Ran- 
dolph, 8th  January,  1580-1 ;  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  70. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Randolph  to  Waking* 
ham,  22nd  Januarv,  1580-1 ;  Tvtler,  vol.  viii.  p.  71. 

%  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Randolph  to  Walsing- 
hani,  22nd  January,  1580-1,  Edinburgh,  Sunday  ;  Tytler, 
vol.  viii.  p.  71. 
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fullest  investigation,  and  will  refuse  no  manner  of 
trial  to  justify  himself  from  so  false  a  slander  ;  and 
as  to  the  trial  of  Morton,  my  good  sister  cannot  be 
more  solicitous  on  that  head  than  I  myself.  But 
what  would  she  have  ?  Can  she  complain  that  a 
man  accused  in  my  own  presence  of  the  murder  of 
my  lather  has  been  imprisoned  till  the  evidence 
be  collected  against  him?  or  is  it  reasonable  to  be 
n!i'.'>  v  because  the  day  of  trial  is  not  fixed,  when 
she  is  aware  that  Archibald  Douglas,  a  principal 
witness,  has  fled  into  England,  and  that  till  the 
Queen  of  England  delivers  him  up,  Morton  cannot 
possibly  be  arraigned?"  * 

These  pointed  remarks,  to  which  the  ambassador 

appears  to  have  made  little  reply,  left  liim  small 

ground  to  hope  for  the  success  of  this  part  of  his 

mission.     Elizabeth  and  her  ministers  had  at  first 

assumed  a  high  and  menacing  tone,  as  if  resolved 

Elizabeth        to   save   Morton   at   all    hazards. 

threatens  to      The  country  was  threatened  with 

invade  Scotland,  invasion  ;t  the  king  was  warned 

to  beware  of  the  fate  of  his  predecessors;  J  and  the 

life  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  it  was  declared,  should 

be  forfeited,  if  that  of  Morton  were  not  spared.  § 

Notwithstanding  the  threat  of  invasion,  Huns- 
don  was  in  no  haste  to  make  preparations,  and 
no  English  troops  were  led  across  the  Borders. 
Elizabeth  was  not  disposed  to  risk  a  war  between 
the  two  kingdoms  in  defence  of  Morton;  and, 
though  lavish  in  her  threats,  she  refused  to  grant 
any  aid  in  the  shape  of  money.  Meantime  Lennox 
and  his  faction  were  preparing  for  the  national 
defence  with  the  utmost  activity,  and  the  whole 
military  force  of  the  kingdom  was  ordered  to  be 
ready  to  repel  the  invading  army  of  the  English.  In 
addition  to  the  feudal  militia,  who  in  cases  of 
emergency  were  bound  to  serve  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, great  numbers  of  hired,  or  as  they  were 
called  "  waged  soldiers,"  were  enlisted  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  king's  person,  and  supplies  for 
carrying  on  the  war  with  England  were  voted  by 
the  three  Estates  of  the  realm. 

Randolph,  having  been  unable  to  make  on  the 
Randolph  ap-     king  any  impression  favourable  to 
plies  to  the      the  object  of  his  mission,  now  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  parliament. 
He  made  his  appearance  personally   before  that 
body,  and  in  a  speech  which  lasted  for  two  hours, 
he  enumerated  and  dwelt  upon  many  of  the  benefits 
which   the   king  and  kingdom   of  Scotland  had 
derived  from  the  friendship  of  his  royal  mistress, 
and  the  alliance  that  had  subsisted  between   the 
two  nations,  and  accused  Lennox  of  intriguing  to 
disturb  these  amicable  relations,  to  the  great  danger 
and  detriment  of  both  kingdoms.      Elizabeth,  he 
said,  without  demanding  any  territorial  advantages 

*  itS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  the  King  of  Scots  and  his 
Council's  answer  to  Mr.  Randolph,  7th  February,  1580-1. 

t  MS.  Letter,    State    Paper   Office,  Ilunsdoii  to    Ran- 
dolph. ,-srd  February,  1580-1. 

,  e*,  **S;  latter,  State  Paper  Office,  Leicester  to  Randolph, 
loth  February,  1580-1. 

J  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  "Walsingham  to  Ran- 
dolph, 9th  February,  1680-1 ;  Tj  tier,  vol.  viii.  p.  73. 
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for  herself,  had,  at  a  great  expense  of  blood  and 
treasure,  rescued  the  Scots  from  the  thraldom  of  the 
French  alliance,  and  established  the  true  religion 
amongst  them  ;  she  had  ever  warmly  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  king,  and  had  been  mainly  instru- 
mental in  placing  and  retaining  the  crown  upon 
his  head;  and  she  had,  with  their  co-operation, 
defeated  all  the  machinations  of  popish  princes, 
who  had  sought  to  deprive  them  of  their  ancient 
rights,  to  abolish  amongst  them  the  Protestant 
form  of  worship,  and  bring  them  under  subjection 
to  the  See  of  Home.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  he 
said,  the  queen  his  mistress  had  of  late  observed 
with  concern  an  unusual  coldness  and  apparent 
alienation  in  the  Scottish  Council,  which  she  could 
ascribe  to  no  other  cause  than  to  the  mischievous 
interference  of  Lennox,  who,  as  he  was  ready  to 
prove  by  an  intercepted  letter  from  the  Bishop  of 
Itoss,  had  come  to  Scotland  as  an  agent  of  the 
Pope  and  the  house  of  Guise,  for  the  purpose  of 
alienating  the  mind  of  the  king  from  the  friend- 
ship with  England,  subverting  the  Protestant 
establishment,  and,  bjr. means  of  an  alliance  with 
France,  re-establishing  popery.  That  this  person, 
a  foreigner,  and  profoundly  ignorant  as  to  the 
real  condition  of  the  country,  was  allowed  to  direct 
the  counsels  of  the  king,  and  had  abused  that 
power  and  influence  which  he  had  done  nothing  to 
deserve,  in  seeking  to  displace  the  king's  tried  and 
faithful  servants  to  make  room  for  his  own  adhe- 
rents ;  and,  in  particular,  not  content  with  having 
effected  the  removal  of  the  Earl  of  Morton  from 
the  council,  he  was  now  engaged  in  conspiring  the 
absolute  ruin  of  that  nobleman,  who  had  so  long 
laboured  to  promote  the  king's  interest,  to  resist 
the  encroachments  of  popery,  and  to  preserve  the 
blessings  of  the  English  alliance.  He  therefore 
called  upon  the  parliament,  in  the  name  of  his 
mistress,  the  Queen  of  England,  to  interfere  for 
the  removal  of  such  a  pernicious  counsellor  from 
the  presence  of  the  king,  to  protect  Morton  from 
the  malice  of  his  enemy,  and  to  secure  for  him  a 
fair  and  impartial  trial.  He  added,  that  if  force 
should  be  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of 
these  ends,  he  had  authority  from  his  mistress  to 
promise  them  such  assistance  in  men  or  money  as 
they  might  require.* 

These  exertions  on  the  part  of  Randolph  proved 
as  unsuccessful  with  the  parliament  as  his  previous 
efforts  had  been  with  the  king.  Lennox  denied 
the  truth  of  the  accusations  brought  against  him, 
demanded  a  full  investigation  into  his  conduct, 
and  defied  his  enemies  to  the  proof;  and  parlia- 
ment proceeded  to  vote  a  supply  of  forty  thousand 
pounds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  war  with 
England,  f 

Thus  a  second  time  disappointed,  Randolph  had 
now  recourse  to  that  species  of  intrigue  in  which 
he  was  probably  the  most  accomplished  master  of 
the  age.  He  endeavoured  secretly  to  organise  a 
faction,  consisting  of  the  friends  of  Morton  and  all 

*  Robertson,  vol.  ii.  pp.  66,  67. 
f  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  7-4. 
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who  regarded  the  favourite  with  envy  or  jealousy, 
with  the  view  of  employing  force,  if  other  means 
should  fail,  to  seize  on  the  person  of  Lennox,  or 
even  to  put  him  to  death  by  some  sudden  and  open 
attack.  This  measure  was  ill  fact  a  part  of  Ran- 
dolph's secret  instructions.  *  In  this  way,  if  by  no 
other,  it  was  hoped  that  the  king  would  be  secured 
to  the  English  party,  and  finally  detached  from 
such  counsellors  as  might  induce  him  to  prefer 
a  French  to  an  English  alliance,  or  to  seek  the 
liberation  of  the  captive  queen. 

With  such  activity  and  zeal  did  Randolph  labour 
Conspiracy  to  mature  this  seditious  scheme 
against  Lennox,  that,  in  a  very  short  time,  an  as- 
sociation for  carrying  it  into  effect  was  formed 
amongst  the  nobles.  Their  design,  as  described 
by  Bowes  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Leicester,  was 
to  seize  the  person  of  the  king  and  arrest  or 
murder  Lennox,  according  to  circumstances.  "  Al- 
beit," he  said,  "  the  levy  of  the  forces  newly 
assembled  in  Edinburgh  and  elsewhere,  and  the 
planting  themselves  about  the  king  to  guard 
his  person  against  suspected  surprise  or  violence, 
doth  greatly  threaten  the  stay  or  defeat  of  the 
purposes  intended,  whereof  I  know  your  lord- 
ship is  advertised;  yet  I  am  in  good  hope  that,  if 
any  opportunity  be  found,  the  parties  associate 
will  with  good  courage  attempt  the  matter."  In 
reply  to  this,  Elizabeth  signified  her  approbation 
of  an  attempt  being  made  to  "  surprise  "  Lennox, 
provided  it  were  executed  at  a  time  when  he  was 
separated  from  his  young  master;  but  would  not 
consent  to  any  violence  being  offered  to  the  king 
himself.t 

The  plot  was  now  ripe  for  execution.  The  con- 
spirators had  succeeded  in  corrupting  some  of  the 
king's  household,  and,  through  their  means,  had 
obtained  duplicates  of  the  keys  of  the  kii.g's  pri- 
vate apartments.  Their  plan  was  to  enter  the 
palace  as  secretly  as  possible,  to  seize  the  person 
of  the  king,  and  convey  him  to  England,  and  to 
put  Lennox,  Argyle,  and  Montrose  to  death. %  At 
the  same  time  an  association  was  formed,  having 
for  its  object  the  rescue  of  Morton  from  his 
captivity,  the  principal  actors  being  the  Earls 
of  Angus  and  Mar.  The  conspiracy  was  con- 
ducted with  the  utmost  secrecy,  all  the  arrange- 
ments having  been  concocted  between  Randolph 
and  Angus,  at  meetings  held  by  night,  fre- 
quently in  the  fields.  One  of  the  chief  con- 
spirators was  the  Laird  of  Whittingham,  brother  to 
Archibald  Douglas;  and  four  confidential  servants 
of  Morton  were  engaged  in  the  plot,  and  made 
acquainted  with  the  most  secret  intentions  of 
the  association.      Lord  Huusdon,  who  was  also 

*  MS.  Instructions  to  Mr.  Randolph,  6th  January,  1580-1; 
also  Memorial  for  Secret  Objects ;  Caligula,  c.  Vi.  104 — 
106. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  14th  March,  1580-1, 
Bowes  to  Leicester;  also  MS.  British  Museum,  Harleian, 
6999,  fol.  479;  Original  draft,  Walsingham  to  Huusdon, 
15th  March,  1580-1. 

X  MS.  Ilarleian,  copv  of  the  time,  Randolph  to  Huns- 
don,  20th  March,  1580-1. 


a  party  to  the  conspiracy,  held  an  army  in  readi- 
ness at  Berwick  to  march  across  the  Borders  the 
moment  he  received  intelligence  of  the  king's 
seizure,  this  being  the  signal  agreed  on  between 
him  and  the  leaders  of  this  daring  enterprise.  The 
arrangements  having  been  completed,  nothing  now 
remained  but  to  carry  the  plot  into  execution, 
when  Lennox  received  a  hint  which  led  to  the 
discovery  of  the  whole  secret.  Suspicion  having 
fallen  on  Douglas  of  Whittingham,  The  conspiracy 
he  was  seized  by  Lennox,  and  the  is  defeated, 
mere  threatening  of  the  rack  proved  sufficient  to 
extort  from  him  a  full  revelation  of  the  conspiracy. 
Morton's  servants,  Fleck,  Nesbit,  Reid,  and  Jordan, 
were  also  arrested  and  put  to  the  torture,  and 
Angus  was  banished  beyond  the  Spey.  Randolph, 
who  had  for  some  time  been  so  extremely  unpo- 
pular that  he  was  not  only  daily  assailed  with 
libels,  but  was  actually  in  danger  of  assassina- 
tion, finding  his  dark  machinations  now  thoroughly 
exposed,  fled  precipitately  by  Flight  of 
night  from  the  capital,  and  took  Randolph, 
refuge  in  Berwick.  Sir  John  Seton  was  imme- 
diately dispatched  after  him,  with  instructions  to 
complain  of  his  conduct,  and  to  remonstrate  against 
the  concentration  of  troops  on  the  Scottish  Borders  ; 
but  he  was  not  allowed  to  proceed  beyond  Berwick. 
At  the  moment,  however,  when  war  seemed  most 
imminent,  Elizabeth,  who  had  never  any  intention 
of  embroiling  the  two  kingdoms  on  account  of 
Morton,  finding  all  her  efforts  to  save  him  by 
means  of  threats  and  intrigue  unavailing,  ordered 
Hunsdon  to  withdraw  his  troops,  and  recalled  her 
ambassador.* 

The  utter  failure  of  all  these  exertions  in  favour 
of  Morton  naturally  tended  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  his  enemies,  and  to  render  his  situation 
more  hopeless  than  ever.  The  arrogance  and 
malignity  of  Stewart,  his  accuser,  were  now  in- 
creased tenfold ;  and  he  even  threatened  vengeance 
against  those  who  had  instigated  him  to  enter  on 
the  enterprise,  if  they  should  fail  to  prosecute  it 
to  the  utmost  extremity,  declaring  that  if  they 
"  did  not  make  an  end  of  the  old  tyrant,  he  would 
soon  make  an  end  of  them"  f  As  is  usual  in  such 
cases,  the  few  friends  still  remaining  to  Morton 
began  gradually  to  desert  a  cause  which  they 
deemed  hopeless ;  and  the  nobles  and  others  whose 
assistance  had  been  purchased  by  Elizabeth,  finding 
that  she  herself  had  at  last  abandoned  the  fallen 
minister  to  his  fate,  followed  her  example,  and 
consulted  their  own  safety  by  a  reconciliation  with 
the  opposite  party. 

In  the  meantime,  Captain  Stewart  continued  to 
rise  in  the  favour  of  the  king,  who         Stewart 
bestowed  on  him  the  vacant  title     created  Earl 
of  Earl  of  Arran.     Shortly  after-        of  Arrau- 
wards  the  new  peer  received  a  commission,  in  con- 
junction with   Montrose,  to  convey  Morton  from 

*  Tvtler,  vol.  viii.  p.  78. 
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Dunbarton  Castle  to  Edinburgh.  In  the  execution 
of  this  mission  they  Mere  attended  by  a  band  of 
their  friends  and  dependents,  and  an  escort  of 
soldiers  both  horse  and  foot.*  When  Morton,  who 
had  not  heard  of  Stewart's  advancement,  was 
shown  the  commission,  he  started  as  he  read  the 
words  "James,  Earl  of  Arran,"  and  eagerly  ex- 
claimed, "The  Earl  of  Arran!  who  is  that?  The 
Earl  of  Arran  is  dead." — "  Not  so,"  was  the  reply, 
"  that  title  is  now  held  by  Captain  James  Stewart." 
— "  Is  it  so  ?  "  said  he,  "  then  indeed  all  is  over ; 
and  I  know  what  I  must  look  for."f  On  the  27th 
May  the  party  reached  Edinburgh  with  their 
prisoner,  who  was  warded,  under  a  strong  guard, 
in  the  house  of  Robert  Gourlay ;  and  few  or  none 
were  permitted  to  have  access  to  him.  J 

In  these  trying  circumstances,  and  with  the 
almost  certain  prospect  of  the  awful  doom  that 
awaited  him,  Morton  behaved  with  calm,  undaunted 
courage.  It  is  said  that  during  his  imprisonment, 
which  had  now  continued  for  about  five  months, 
he  had  expressed  deep  contrition  for  the  crimes 
into  which  he  had  been  drawn  by  his  inordinate 
ambition  and  love  of  power,  deplored  the  indul- 
gence in  sinful  pleasures  by  which  his  private 
life  had  been  stained,  and  employed  much  of  his 
time  in  the  study  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  § 

On  the  day  of  trial,  the  1st  of  June,||  extraor- 
Trial  of  dinary  precautions  were  taken  in 
Morton.  anticipation  of  an  attempt  to  rescue 
him.  Two  bands  of  soldiers  were  stationed  at  the 
Cross,  and  two  above  the  Tolbooth,  writhin  which 
the  trial  was  to  take  place  ;  and  a  third  body  of 
troops,  together  with  a  number  of  armed  citizens, 
was  drawn  up  along  the  principal  street,  so  as  to 
ensure  his  safe  conveyance  from  his  lodgings  to  the 
Tolbooth.^ 

The  indictment,  which  is  now  lost,  consisted  of 
numerous  counts  or  charges,  some  of  them  too  tri- 
vial to  incur  the  punishment  of  death,  others  pro- 
bably fabricated  from  distorted  facts.  Nineteen 
of  these  have  been  preserved  in  Mr.  John  David- 
son's Memorials.**  Before  the  trial  commenced, 
however,  a  message  arrived  from  the  king,  com- 
manding the  court  to  pass  from  all  the  charges 
except  the  "  foreknowledge  and  concealing  of  the 
king's  father's  murder."  ff  The  jury,  which  con- 
sisted of  his  avowed  enemies,  included  Argyle, 
Chief-Justice,  Montrose,  Sutherland,  Rothes,  Glen- 
cairn,  Ogilvie,  Maxwell,  Seton,  "VVemyss,  Wauch- 
ton,  Dairsie,  and  Lochinvar ;  \\  and  although  he 
challenged  several  of  them,  particularly  Argyle 
and  Seton,  his  objections  were  overruled,  and 
these  noblemen  were  retained  upon  his  assize. 

The  illegality  and  manifest  injustice  of  this  pro- 
cedure at  once  convinced  Morton  that  his  doom 
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was  sealed.  "  I  saw,"  he  said,  in  the  conference 
which  subsequently  took  place  between  him  and  Mr. 
John  Durie  and  Mr.  Walter  Balcalquall,  "  so  partial 
dealing  against  me,  that  it  had  been  all  alike  to 
me,  if  I  had  been-  as  innocent  as  Saint  Stephen, 
as  if  I  had  been  as  guilty  as  Judas.  For  I  per- 
ceived plainly  that  there  was  nothing  but  my  life 
sought,  howsoever  it  had  been,  which  appeared  in 
this,  that  no  exception  against  any  person  that  was 
to  pass  upon  mine  assize  could  avail.  For  I  re- 
quired the  Earl  of  Argyle  to  purge  himself  of  par- 
tial counsel  given  to  the  pursuer  my  accuser.  He 
purged  himself  indeed,  but  I  know  the  contrary, 
that  he  gave  partial  counsel  to  him.  Likewise  the 
Laird  of  Wauchton,  the  Lord  Seton,  and  such 
others,  who  were  known  to  be  my  enemies,  not- 
withstanding any  lawful  exception,  were  put  upon 
my  assize.  In  consideration  whereof,  I  cannot  be 
persuaded  of  a  thing  which  it  behoved  me  to  com- 
municate to  you,  and  it  is  this :  I  perceive  it 
is  not  my  life  only  that  they  are  seeking;  but  they 
who  are  the  authors  of  my  death  had  some  other 
purpose  in  hand,  which  they  perceived  could  not 
goodly  be  done,  unless  I  and  such  others  who 
favour  the  good  cause  were  taken  out  of  the  way. 
And  therefore  I  cannot  but  suspect  that  I  have 
been  so  handled,  and  such  as  hereafter  shall  be 
put  at,  that  they  may  have  a  more  patent  way  to 
do  their  turn  ;  and  I  pray  God,  that  ye  that  are  to 
live  behind  me  see  not  the  practice  thereof.  But 
I  fear  it  sore. "  *  As  the  records  of  the  Justiciary 
Court,  containing  the  particulars  of  the  trial,  have 
been  lost,  we  are  left  in  the  dark  as  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  evidence  produced;  but  it  is 
known  that  Arran,  in  order  to  extort  evidence,  put 
several  of  Morton's  domestics  to  the  torture,  and 
treated  them  with  savage  cruelty,  f  No  direct  or 
reliable  proof,  however,  was  probably  produced  to 
convict  him  of  actual  participation  in  the  murder. 
The  evidence  of  Sir  James  Balfour,  which,  it  was 
hoped,  would  of  itself  have  been  sufficient  to  esta- 
blish Morton's  guilt  completely  broke  down,  as  he 
either  had  not  in  his  possession,  or  would  not  pro- 
duce, the  bond  for  the  murder  of  Darnley.  J  That 
Morton  had  foreknowledge  of  the  crime  and  con- 
cealed it,  he  himself  admitted,  both  at  his  trial 
and  subsequently ;  but,  in  justification  of  this,  he 
pleaded  extenuating  circumstances  which  ought 
to  have  had  great  weight  with  the  court.  In  the 
conference  held  after  his  condemnation  with  Mr. 
John  Durie  and  Mr.  Walter  Balcalquall,  it  was 
said  to  him,  "Apparently,  my  lord,  ye  cannot 
justly  complain  of  the  sentence  that  is  given  against 
you,  seeing  that  with  your  own  mouth  ye  confess 
the  foreknowledge  and  concealing  of  the  king's 
murder,  of  which  two  points  only  ye  should  not 
be  able  to  abide  the  law\"  He  answered,  "  I  know 
that  to  be  true,  indeed.  But  yet  they  should  have 
considered  the  danger  that  the  revealing  of  it 
would  have   brought  me  to  at  that  time  ;  for  I 
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durst  not  have  revealed  it  for  fear  of  my  life.  For 
at  that  time  whom  to  should  I  have  revealed  it? 
To  the  queen  ?  She  was  the  doer  thereof.  I  was 
minded,  indeed,  to  the  king's  father,  but  I  durst 
not  for  my  life  ;  for  I  knew  him  to  be  such  a 
bairne  [child]  that  there  was  nothing  told  him  but 
he  would  reveal  it  to  her  again.  And  therefore  I 
durst  in  no  wise  reveal  it.  *  *  *  I  foreknew  in- 
deed and  concealed,  because  I  durst  not  reveal  it  to 
any  creature  for  my  life."*     The  jury  found  him 

He  is  found  guilty  of  the  foreknowledge  and 
guilty.  concealing,  in    terms   of  his   own 

confession;  but  as  "concealing"  did  not  seem  to 
imply  such  an  amount  of  criminality  as  participa- 
tion, the  words  "art  and  part"  were  added  at  the 
suggestion,  it  is  said,  of  Arran  and  Montrose. f  The 
terms  are  the  same  as  are  still  employed  in  the 
law  of  Scotland.  He  was  declared,  "  convicted  of 
counsel,  concealing,  and  being  art  and  part  in  the 
king's  murder."  On  hearing  the  words  "  art  and 
part,"  Morton,  who  had  during  the  trial  manifested 
little  or  no  emotion,  became  much  agitated,  and, 
striking  the  table  repeatedly  with  a  small  staff 
which  he  usually  carried,  he  exclaimed  with  great 
vehemence,  "  Art  and  part!  art  and  part!  God 
knows  it  is  not  so."  He  was  condemned,  according 
to  the  barbarous  custom  of  the  time,  to  be  beheaded, 
drawn  and  quartered.  The  more  odious  and  dis- 
gusting part  of  the  sentence  was,  however,  remitted 
by  the  king,  who  appointed  that  he  should  suffer 
death  next  day  by  decapitation. ;(; 

During  the  awful  interval  betwixt  his  sentence 
and  execution,  Morton  is  said  to  have  manifested 
unusual  composure  of  mind.  He  felt,  he  said,  a 
serenity  to  which  he  had  long  been  a  stranger. 
He  supped  with  apparent  cheerfulness,  and  slept 
calmly  until  about  three  in  the  morning.  He  then 
rose,  and  after  writing  for  three  or  four  hours,  lay 
down  again.  In  the  morning  he  dispatched  a 
messenger  with  a  letter  to  the  king,  who,  however, 
refused  either  to  read  it  or  hear  it  read;  but,  as 
Caldcrwood  informs  us,  "  ranged  up  and  down  the 
floor  of  his  chamber,  clanking  with  his  finger  and 
his  thumb."  §  Shortly  after,  he  was  visited  by 
some  of  the  ministers  of  the  city,  when  that  long 
and  interesting  conference  ensued  to  which  we 
have  already  referred,  and  an  account  of  which 
has  been  preserved,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  John  Durie 
and  Mr.  Walter  Balcalquall,  and  attested  by  all  who 
were  present.  || 

In  regard  to  his  prospects  for  eternity,  he  ex- 
pressed himself  full  of  confidence  and  joy.  "  As 
concerning  all  the  glory,"  he  said,  "  I  had  in  this 
world,  I  care  not  for  it,  because  I  am  persuaded 
now  that  all  the  honours,  riches,  friends,  pleasures, 
fend  whatsoever  I  had  in  the  world,  is  but  vanity. 
And  as  concerning  the  estate  whereunto  now  I  am 
brought,  I  thank  God  for  it ;  and  am  at  this  point, 
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that  I  am  content  rather  to  render  my  life  than  to 
live,  because  I  know,  that  as  God  has  appointed  a 
time  for  my  death,  so  hath  he  also  appointed  the 
manner  thereof.  And,  therefore,  seeing  now  is  the 
time,  and  this  is  the  manner  that  best  pleaseth  my 
God  to  take  me,  I  am  content ;  and  as  for  my  life 
in  this  world,  I  care  it  not  a  penny,  in  respect  of 
that  immortal  and  everlasting  joy  which  I  look  for, 
and  whereof  I  am  assured."  And  being  desired,  in 
the  name  of  God,  not  to  stand  in  defence  of  his 
own  innocence,  but  plainly  to  confess  his  sins 
to  God's  glory,  and  to  think  however  man  had 
acted  towards  him,  yet  in  the  sight  of  God  lie 
was  worthy  of  all  he  was  about  to  suffer  and 
much  more,  he  answered,  "However  it  be  that 
men  have  done,  I  remit  them  to  God  and  their  own 
conscience.  But  I  acknowledge,  indeed,  that  God 
hath  always  done  justly  to  me,  and  not  only  justly, 
but  mercifully  also,  because  I  acknowledge  myself, 
of  all  sinners,  to  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  ;  a 
filthy  abuser  of  my  body  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
flesh,  given  over  much  to  the  world,  and  pleasures 
thereof,  and  such  other  sins  as  God  might  justly 
lay  to  my  charge  ;  and  that  I  expressed  not  the 
fruits  of  my  profession  in  my  life  and  conversation. 
And  therefore  I  beseech  God  to  be  merciful  to  me. 
And  indeed  now  1  acknowledge  the  great  mercy  of 
God  in  this,  that  among  all  the  benefits  he  hath 
bestowed  upon  me,  this  is  one  of  the  chief,  that  in 
this,  my  last  trouble,  he  hath  given  me  space  and 
leisure  to  repent  my  sins  and  to  be  at  a  point  with 
my  God.  In  which  trouble  also  I  have  found 
greater  comfort  than  ever  I  could  have  found  before, 
because  thereunto  I  had  concluded  with  myself, 
that  if  God  should  have  spared  my  life  and  de- 
livered me  out  of  this  trouble,  that  then  I  should 
have  cast  away  all  the  cares  of  the  world,  the 
pleasure  of  the  same,  and  delight  of  all  earthly 
things,  and  dedicated  myself  hereafter  to  serve  my 
God  in  all  kind  of  quietness  and  simplicity.  And 
if  it  should  please  God  to  take  me  in  this  trouble, 
I  had  concluded  to  be  content  therewith  also, 
being  always  assured  of  the  mercies  of  God.  And, 
therefore,  now  I  thank  God  that  now  I  find  me  at 
this  point,  that  I  am  rather  content  to  die  than 
live,  and  that  I  shall  not  see  the  miseries  to  come ; 
for  I  wall  assure  you,  that  I  think  this  to  be  the 
most  acceptable  time  that  ever  God  could  have 
taken  me.  For  I  perceive  and  foresee  such  miseries 
and  confusion  to  ensue,  that  I  thank  God  I  shall  net 
see  them ;  and  ye  who  fear  God  and  live  behind 
me,  when  as  ye  shall  see  these,  ye  shall  wish  of 
God  to  be  where  I  shall  be,  that  is  with  him." 

With  respect  to  the  crime  for  which  he  was 
about  to  suffer,  he  freely  repeated  his  confession  of 
foreknowledge  and  concealment,  but  solemnly 
denied  that  he  had  been  consenting  to  it,  or  was  in 
any  manner  a  party  in  its  commission.  He  declared 
that  on  his  return  from  England,  whither  he  had 
been  banished  on  account  of  his  concern  in  the 
murder  of  Itiecio,  in  coming  from  Wedderburne  to 
AYhittingham  he  met  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  when 
he  first  informed  him  of  the  plot  for  the  murder  of 
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the  king,  and  requested  him  to  take  part  in  it,  as  it 
was  the  queen's  wish  that  Darnley  should  be  taken 
out  of  the  way ;  that  he  firmly  refused  "  to  meddle 
with  the  matter,"  and  that,  on  being  stili  further 
urged  by  Both  well,  he  desired  him  to  produce  a 
warrant  in  the  handwriting'  of  the  queen,  when  he 
would  give  him  a  final  answer;  but  that  such  a 
warrant  had  never  been  furnished,  and  that,  even 
if  it  had,  he  purposed  to  have  banished  himself 
In,  and  "  turn  his  back  upon  Scotland  until  he 
had  seen  better."  Ou  being  asked  concerning  the 
manner  of  the  king's  death,  or  whether  he  was 
acquainted  with  any  of  the  secrets  connected  with 
the  murder,  his  answer  was,  "  As  I  shall  answer  to 
God,  I  know  no  more  secret  in  that  matter  than 
I  have  already  told,  and  heard  by  the  depositions 
of  such  as  have  already  suffered  for  it,  which  de- 
positions are  yet  extant." 

It  is  difficult  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  these 
solemn  asseverations,  made  by  a  man  standing  on 
the  verge  of  eternity,  and  who  had  no  longer  any 
motive  for  concealment.  Morton's  life  had  indeed 
been  stained  by  many  crimes,  some  of  them  no  less 
atrocious,  but  history  must  do  him  the  justice  to 
acquit  him  of  any  active  participation  in  that  for 
which  he  suffered. 

On  being  questioned  concerning  the  alleged  poi- 
soning of  the  Earl  of  Atholl,  he  answered,  "  Let 
God  never  be  merciful  to  me  if  ever  I  knew  any- 
thing of  that  matter,  or  heard  of  it,  before  I  heard 
the  common  bruit  of  the  country;"  and  on  being 
asked  if  he  had  made  any  conspiracy  against  the 
Earl  of  Lennox,  he  answered,  with  like  solemnity, 
'■I  never  thought  in  my  heart,  nor  purposed  any 
conspiracy  against  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  nor  minded 
ever  to  do  him  hurt,  in  body  or  otherwise." 

Being  reminded  of  his  conduct,  towards  the  Church, 
liis  attempts  to  introduce  episcopacy,  and  his  ob- 
structing in  various  ways  the  progress  of  the  truth, 
when  he  might  have  done  much  good,  both  during 
his  regency  and  since,  he  frankly  admitted  that  he 
had  done  many  things  which  he  could  not  defend, 
but  added,  "  As  I  shall  answer  to  God,  I  did  nothing 
in  these  matters  either  of  contempt,  malice,  or  other- 
wise; but  if  there  was  anything  done  amiss,  it  was 
of  ignorance,  and  for  lack  of  better  knowledge,  and 
if  I  had  known  better  I  would  have  done  otherwise, 
and  was  now  purposed,  at  last,  to  have  helped  them 
so  far  as  I  might." 

The  ministers  remained  with  him  until  noon, 
after  which  he  retired  for  a  short  time  to  his 
chamber.  About  two  o'clock  they  returned,  and 
dined  with  him,  and  remained  with  him  until 
his  execution.  In  a  short  time  his  keeper  entered 
the  apartment,  and  desired  him  to  proceed  to  the 
scaffold.  He  seemed  surprised,  and  replied,  "  See- 
ing they  have  troubled  me  this  day  over  much 
with  worldly  matters,  I  supposed  they  should  have 
given  me  this  one  night  to  have  advised  ripely 
with  my  God."  His  keeper  answered,  "All  things 
are  ready  now,  my  "lord,  and  I  think  they  will  not 
stay." — "  I  praise  my  God,"  said  the  earl,  "  I  am 
ready  also." 


As  he  passed  to  the  gate,  on  his  wa}'  to  the 
scaffold,  he  was  met  by  Arran,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  guards,  and  brought  back 
to  his  chamber,  where  he  was  required  to  remain, 
until  his  confession  should  be  put  into  writing,  and 
subscribed  by  himself  and  the  ministers  present. 
Morton  answered,  with  great  calmness,  "  Nay,  my 
lord,  I  pray  you  trouble  me  no  more  with  these 
things,  for  now  I  have  another  thing  to  advise 
upon,  that  is,  to  prepare  me  for  my  God;  seeing 
now  I  am  at  a  point  to  go  to  death,  I  cannot  write 
in  the  estate  that  I  am  now  in.  All  these  honest 
men  can  testify  what  I  have  spoken  in  that  matter." 
Arran  professed  himself  satisfied  with  this  answer, 
but  added,  '*  Now,  my  lord,  ye  will  be  reconciled 
with  me,  for  I  have  done  nothing  upon  my  par- 
ticular against  you."  Morton  answered,  "  It  is  no 
time  now  to  remember  upon  quarrels  ;  I  have  no 
quarrel  to  you  or  any  other;  I  forgive  you  and 
all  other,  as  I  will  all  to  forgive  me." 

He  then  proceeded,  with  a  calm  and  undaunted 
mien,  towards  the  scaffold,  where  Execution  of 
he  made  a  short  but  impressive  Morton, 
speech  to  those  around  him.  After  br-iefly  repeat- 
ing his  confession  of  having  concealed  his  fore- 
knowledge of  the  king's  murder,  suppressing, 
however,  the  name  of  his  near  relative,  Mr.  Archi- 
bald Douglas,  who  had  been  so  deeply  implicated 
in  that  crime,  he  said — "  I  testify  before  God  that, 
as  I  have  professed  the  Evangel  which  this  day  is 
taught  and  professed  in  Scotland,  so  also  willingly 
I  lay  dowTn  my  life  in  the  profession  thereof.  And 
howbeit  1  have  not  walked  according  thereunto  as 
I  ought,  yet  I  am  assured  God  will  be  merciful  to 
me  ;  and  I  pray  all  good  Christians  to  pray  for  me. 
And  I  charge  you  all,  in  the  name  of  God,  that  are 
professors  of  the  Evangel,  that  ye  continue  in  the 
true  profession,  and  maintain  it  to  your  power,  as  I 
should  have  done,  God  willing,  with  my  lands, 
life,  and  all,  if  I  had  had  days.  Which,  if  ye  do.  I 
assure  you  God  shall  be  merciful  to  you.  But  if  ye  do 
it  not,  be  assured  the  vengeance  of  God  shall  light 
upon  you,  both  in  body  and  soul."  *  Mr.  James 
Lawson,  one  of  the  ministers,  then  engaged  in 
prayer,  during  which  Morton  lay  with  his  face  on 
the  ground,  sobbing  and  sighing  aloud;  and  so  great 
was  his  agitation,  that  his  whole  frame  shook  and 
his  body  rebounded  from  the  earth.  After  prayer, 
he  arose  with  a  serene  and  even  cheerful  counten- 
ance, and  having  cordially  shaken  hands  with  his 
friends  around  him,  and  bidden  them  farewell,  he 
knelt  down,  and,  refusing  to  have  his  hands  bound, 
calmly  laid  his  neck  on  the  block.  While  in  this 
posture,  Mr.  James  Lawson,  stooping  down,  whis- 
pered in  his  ear  some  ejaculations,  which  Morton 
repeated  after  him  with  a  firm  voice,  and  as  he 
pronounced  the  words  "Lord  Jesus,  receive  my 
spirit!"  the  axe  fell  and  terminated  his  earthly 
career.  The  execution  took  place  about  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  the  2nd  of  June.  The 
body,  covered  with  an  old  cloak,  lay  on  the  scaffold 
till  eight  in  the  evening,  when  it  was  carried  by 
*  Ccilderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  57-i. 
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common  porters  to  the  usual  burial-place  of  cri- 
minals, and  there  interred.  None  of  his  friends 
durst  attend  it  to  the  grave,  or  show  their  affection 
and  respect  by  any  outward  token  of  grief.  His 
head  was  fixed  on  the  highest  part  of  the  Tolbooth, 
where  it  was  suffered  to  remain,  a  public  and  re- 
volting spectacle,  for  not  less  than  eighteen  months.* 
It  was  observed  that  Fernyhirst,  who  was  known  to 
have  been  pre-cognizant  of  the  murder  of  the  king, 
had  placed  himself  in  a  window  from  which  he  could 
conveniently  witness  the  execution,  and  that  he  ap- 
peared to  take  delight  in  the  spectacle.  Lord  Seton 
also,  and  his  two  sons,  were  among  the  spectators; 
and  so  anxious  were  they  to  witness  the  sight,  that 
they  had  taken  the  precaution  to  pull  down  a  stair 
by  which  their  view  would  have  been  interrupted. f 

On  the  same  day,  the  Earl  of  Angus,  in  dread  of 
being  apprehended  by  those  who  had  procured  the 
death  of  his  uncle,  fled  from  Hawick  to  Carlisle, 
whence  he  soon  after  proceeded  to  court,  where  he 
was  honourably  received  and  hospitably  entertained 
by  Elizabeth.! 

On  the  day  following  Morton's  execution,  George 
Binning,  a  servant  of  Archibald  Douglas,  was  exe- 
cuted as  an  accomplice  in  the  king's  murder  ;  and 
his  confession,  if  it  may  be  credited,  affords  some 
insight  into  the  circumstances  attending  that  ob- 
scure transaction.  He  asserted  that  his  master, 
then  a  dependent  of  the  Earl  of  Both  well,  was 
present  at  the  perpetration  of  the  murder,  and  in 
his  hurry  and  confusion  lost  one  of  his  slippers; 
that  when  he  came  home  his  clothes  were  begrimed 
with  clay  ;  and  that  as  he  himself  was  making  his 
escape,  he  encountered  in  a  dark  lane  several  per- 
sons with  their  heads  muffled  up,  so  that  he  could 
not  discern  their  countenances,  but  that  lie  heard 
one  of  them  speak,  and  thought  from  the  voice  that 
he  was  a  brother  of  Sir  James  Balfour.§ 

The  death  of  Morton  was  soon  followed  by  fresh 
troubles  and  alarms.  As  that  event  left  Lennox 
and  Arran  without  a  rival,  they,  by  means  of  their 
influence  over  the  king,  wielded  for  a  time  the 
whole  power  of  the  state.  One  consequence  of  this 
WOS  soon  discernible  in  an  increase  of  French  in- 
fluence, and  a  revival  of  the  hopes  and  intrigues  of 

Intrigues  of  the  Roman  Catholic  party.  To  the 
the  Roman       imprisoned  queen  the  death  of  Mor- 

Catholie  party.    tQn  WM  ft  gource  of  jj^  satisfac. 

tion  ;||  and  she  once  more  began  to  entertain  expecta- 
tions of  happier  days.  She  had  at  first  distrusted 
Lennox,  but  he  had  now  acquired  her  confidence, 
and  she  opened  up  a  correspondence  with  him  ;  and 
although  she  had  all  along  refused  to  give  her  son 
the  title  of  king,  and  had  induced  the  Romish 
princes  of  the  continent  to  do  the  same,  she  now 
admitted  that  title  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Guise  follow- 
ing her  example,  wrote  a  letter  in  very  friendly 

*  Aiknian's  Buchanan,  vol.  iii.  p.  48. 

f  MS.  Calderwood,  British  Museum,  Avscough,  4736, 
fol.  1153;  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  84. 

t  ('aid  jr\vo<td,  vol.  iii.  p.  576. 

$  MS.  Calderwood,  British  Museum,  Ayscough,  4736, 
fol.  1156,  Tvtler,  vol.  viii.  p.  84. 

|1  Labanorr;  vol.  v.  pp.  264,  265. 


terms  to  James  under  that  designation.  *  This 
change  was  obviously  connected  with  a  project 
which  had  been  set  on  foot,  by  which  it  was  pro- 
posed that  James  should  resign  the  crown  to  his 
mother,  and  that  she  should  then  re-transmit  it  to 
him,  and  retire  from  the  cares  of  government. 
Mary  had  not  only  consented  to  this  project,  hut 
had  entrusted  the  Duke  of  Guise  with  full  powers 
to  negotiate  for  its  accomplishment,  f  This,  how- 
ever, it  would  appear,  was  only  the  ostensible  part 
of  a  scheme  which  secretly  aimed  at  changes  far 
more  important — namely,  the  restoration  of  popery, 
the  deliverance  of  Mary  from  captivity,  and  her  re- 
establishment  on  the  throne  of  Scotland.  J  This 
scheme  had  been  hatched  by  the  Jesuits,  concerted 
with  Lennox,  and  even  assented  to  by  the  king 
himself.  It  had  further  received  the  approbation 
of  the  Pope,  the  house  of  Lorraine  proffered  their 
zealous  support,  and  the  King  of  Spain  promised 
military  assistance.  § 

In  the  meantime,  Mary's  condition  had  become  so 
deplorable  as  to  justify  strong  Deplorable 
measures  on  the  part  of  her  friends  condition  of 
and  herself  for  effecting  her  libera- 
tion. She  had  now  been  a  prisoner  for  thirteen 
yeai-s,  during  the  greater  part  of  which  she  had 
been  subjected  to  such  rigorous  confinement,  and 
suffered  so  much  from  anxiety  and  disappointment, 
that  her  health  was  completely  broken  down  and 
her  spirit  crushed.  From  the  want  of  exercise, 
and  the  cold  and  inhospitable  mansions  that  had 
been  selected  for  her  imprisonment,  she  had  almost 
entirely  lost  the  use  of  her  limbs,  and  had  to  be 
carried  by  her  servants  in  a  chair  or  litter.  In 
these  distressing  circumstances  she  applied  to  Eli- 
zabeth, pathetically  entreating  to  be  allowed  the 
use  of  a  coach,  that  she  might  have  the  benefit  of 
a  little  fresh  air  and  exercise  by  driving  in  the 
park  of  Sheffield  Castle.  She  also  requested  the 
attendance  of  two  additional  female  servants  and 
two  men-servants,  which  she  felt  to  be  neces- 
sary in  her  present  feeble  state ;  and  solicited 
passports  for  Lady  Lethington  and  Lord  Seton, 
whose  society  might  in  some  degree  alleviate  her 
solitude.  These  simple  and  reasonable  requests, 
which  common  humanity  would  have  required  no 
persuasion  to  grant,  were  warmly  seconded  by 
Castelnau,  the  French  ambassador,  but  were  pe- 
remptorily refused  by  the  relentless  Elizabeth.  || 

Mary  had  still  spirit  enough  left  to  feel  strong 
indignation  at  this  fresh  instance  of  Elizabeth's 
cruelty,  and  for  a  moment  to  entertain  a  scheme  of 
personal  resentment.  She  hastily  resolved  to  re- 
sign, in  favour  of  her  son,  her  right  of  succession 
to  the  English  throne,  with  a  hope  that  he  would 
invade  England,  and  with  the  help  of  the  Roman 

*  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  B  C,  Scrope  to  Burghley,  18th 
August,  1581 ;  also  B  C,  same  to  same,  30th  September, 
1581 ;  also  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghley,  3rd 
October,  1581. 

f  Labanoft",  vol.  v.  pp.  185—187. 

t  Mignet,  vol.  ii.  pp.  207,  208. 

J  Ibid. 

||  Addition  aux  Memoires  de  Castelnau,  p.  519;  Chal- 
mers' Life  of  Mary,  pp.  384,  388. 
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Catholic  powers  of  the  continent,  seconded  by  the 
discontented  among  the  subjects  of  Elizabeth  her- 
self, involve  in  merited,  ruin  her  odious  enemy. 
But  this  project,  so  fraught  with  danger  to  her 
own  life,  as  well  as  to  her  son's  succession,  was 
on  calmer  thought  abandoned.  She,  however,  pre- 
sented a  memorial  to  the  queen  and  the  English 
parliament,  requesting  that  she  might  be  heard,  by 
deputies  of  her  own  appointment,  on  the  subject  of 
her  title.  *  She  declared,  it  was  not  on  her  own 
account  that  she  preferred,  this  request,  as  her  con- 
stitution was  now  so  much  shattered  that  she  could 
not  reasonably  expect  to  survive  her  sister,  but 
solely  on  account  of  her  son,  whose  rights  she,  as  a 
mother,  felt  a  natural  anxiety  to  secure.  She 
therefore  earnestly  entreated  Elizabeth  to  listen  to 
her  petition,  by  recognising  the  right  of  her  son  to 
the  succession,  as  a  means  of  promoting  the  tran- 
quillity and  amity  of  the  two  kingdoms.  This 
request,  however,  was  one  of  the  last  that  Elizabeth 
would  be  disposed  to  grant.  It  was  part  of  the 
settled  policy  of  her  whole  reign  to  leave  this  point 
undetermined;  and  accordingly  the  petition  was 
rejected,  apparently  without  receiving  any  serious 
consideration  either  from  the  queen  or  her  ministers. 
It  was  in  consequence  of  this  disappointment,  per- 
haps, more  than  from  any  other  cause,  that  Mary 
was  finally  induced  to  throw  herself  on  the  assist- 
ance of  France,  when  that  project  known  in  history 
by  the  name  of  "  the  Association"  was  formed,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  scheme  to  which 
reference  has  just  been  made,  for  securing  the 
acknow lodgment  of  James's  title  as  King  of  Scot- 
land, as  well  as  for  other  objects,  which,  in  the 
absence  of  full  and  authentic  information,  have 
been  but  obscurely  and  doubtfully  hinted  at  by 
historians. 

Vague  rumours  of  these  projects  getting  into 
circulation,  alarmed  and  agitated  the  minds  of  the 
Protestant  party,  as  well  as  of  the  English  faction, 
and  were  followed,  as  usual,  by  reports  calculated 
to  increase  the  consternation.  Among  others,  it  was 
said  that  the  king  was  about  to  marry  a  princess  of 
the  house  of  Lorraine.  The  inconsistent  conduct  of 
Lennox  tended  to  augment  rather  than  allay  these 
fears  and  suspicions.  Though  still  professing  an 
ardent  desire  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with 
England,  his  demeanour  towards  the  Presbyterians 
was  greatly  changed.  The  ministers  of  the  Kirk 
were  treated  with  coldness  and  neglect ;  and  it 
soon  became  evident  that  he  had  entered  into  the 
views  of  the  king  respecting  episcopacy,  and  was 
prepared  to  support  him  to  the  utmost  of  his  power 
in  attempting  to  establish  it  as  the  national 
religion. 

Shortly  after  Morton's  execution,  Arran,  in  fear 
of  being  some  time  called  to  account  for  his  illegal 
and  barbarous  proceedings  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
torting evidence  against  that  nobleman,  made  his 
appearance  before  the  king  in  council,  and  acknow- 
ledged that  he  had  not  only  tampered  with  Morton's 
servants,  but  had  subjected  some  of  them  to  the 
*  Murdin,  p.  367. 


torture  :  he  lamented,  he  said,  the  necessity  he  was 
under  of  resorting  to  such  measures,  and  craved  an 
act  of  approval  from  his  majesty  and  the  council. 
This  of  course,  in  their  present  temper,  was  casilv 
obtained.  An  act  was  passed  declaring  his  whole 
conduct  honourable,  and  incapable  of  being  called 
in  question  at  any  subsequent  period.* 

Arran,  whose  dissolute  habits  formed  a  prominent 
part  of  his  character,  had  arrived      Profligacv  of 
at  that  advanced  stage  of  profli-  Arran. 

gacy  when  public  opinion  is  set  at  defiance,  and 
he  now  attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole  nation 
by  a  course  of  conduct  which,  even  in  that  age, 
when  a  lax  morality  was  rather  the  rule  than  the 
exception,  excited  universal  horror  and  disgust. 
On  his  first  arrival  in  Scotland,  and  before  he  had 
risen  by  royal  favour  to  wealth,  rank,  or  influence, 
he  had  been  hospitably  entertained  at  the  residence 
of  the  Earl  of  March,  to  whom  he  became  indebted 
for  many  acts  of  unmerited  and  disinterested  kind- 
ness. Requiting,  however,  the  friendly  offices  of 
his  benefactor  with  base  ingratitude,  he  seized  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  that  familiar  intercourse, 
to  which  he  had  been  unsuspectingly  admitted,  to 
seduce  the  wife  of  his  noble  benefactor,  a  young 
and  beautiful  woman,  but,  as  she  probably  deserved, 
described  by  historians  of  that  time  to  be  "  into- 
lerable in  all  the  imperfections  incident  to  her  sex." 
Impatient  of  restraint,  and  regardless  of  even  the 
outward  semblance  of  decency,  he  next  persuaded 
her,  with  a  view  to  legitimize  the  coming  offspring 
of  their  guilty  passion,  to  sue  for  a  divorce  against 
her  husband,  on  a  ground  which  no  woman  even 
pretending  to  modesty  would  ever  have  assumed. 
Overawed  by  the  influence  and  power  of  Arran,  the 
court  readily  pronounced  judgment  of  divorce  ;  and 
immediately  thereafter  Arran  and  the  countess 
were  publicly  married,  with  great  pomp  and 
solemnity. 

Though  these  proceedings  were  beheld  with 
abhorrence  by  men  of  all  ranks,  they  seem  to  have 
excited  no  such  sentiment  in  the  king;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  earldom  of  Arran,  which  Stewart  had 
only  received  by  gift,  was  now  confirmed  by  a 
solemn  investiture.  At  the  same  time  Lennox  was 
made  a  duke,  the  earldom  of  Orkney  was  conferred 
on  the  Earl  of  March,  that  of  Gowrie  on  Lord 
Ruthven,  and  that  of  Morton  on  Lord  Maxwell. f 
These  marks  of  royal  favour  were  no  doubt  con- 
ferred as  a  reward  for  the  assistance  rendered  by 
their  recipients  in  the  overthrow  of  Morton. 

In  a  parliament  which  now  assembled,  all  the 
honours  and  immunities  bestowed  Meeting 
on  Lennox  and  Arran  were  ratified  of  parliament. 
and  confirmed.  No  opposition  appears  to  have 
been  shown  to  this  act ;  for  as  the  king  had  pre- 
viously intimated  to  the  Earls  of  Mar,  Eglinton, 
and  Glencairn,  and  the  Lords  Lindsay,  Boyd,  Her- 
ries,  and  Ochiltree,  that  he  would  dispense  with 
their  presence,  it  is  probable  that  none  of  the  ad- 

*  Original  record  of  Privy  Council,  in  the  Register-house, 
Edinburgh,  3rd  June,  1581. 
f  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  pp.  86,  87. 
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verse  party  were  in  attendance  on  this  occasion.*  j 
At  this  meeting  the  adherents  of  the  late  Earl  of  j 
Morton,  including  the  Earl  of  Angus,  Archibald  j 
Douglas  of  Whittingham  ;  James  Douglas,  Prior  of 
Pluscardine,  and  James  Douglas  of  Pittendreich, 
two  natural  sons  of  Morton  ;  Douglas  of  Parkhead ; 
and  Archibald  Douglas,  Constable  of  the  Castle  of 
Edinburgh,  were  declared  rebels,  and  their  estates 
were  confiscated.  In  this  parliament,  the  over- 
weening presumption  of  Lennox  met  for  once  with 
a  check  from  his  master.  Endeavouring  to  obtain 
a  pardon  for  Sir  James  Balfour,  as  a  reward  for  his 
assistance  in  bringing  about  the  condemnation  of 
Morton,  James  refused  his  request,  referring  him 
to  those  acts  of  parliament  in  which  it  was  ordained 
that  no  person  should  ever  be  restored  who  had 
been  implicated  in  the  king's  murder. t  The  exist- 
ing statutes  for  the  protection  of  the  Church  were 
confirmed  by  this  parliament ;  an  act  was  passed 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  wool ;  another  for 
the  regulation  of  the  coinage ;  and  a  sumptuary 
law,  directed  against  certain  extravagancies  in 
dress,  equipage,  and  entertainments,  which  had 
begun  to  prevail  among  the  common  people  as 
they  advanced  in  wealth,  but  which  were  viewed 
with  great  dissatisfaction  by  the  nobility,  as  tend- 
ing to  obliterate  those  outward  marks  of  distinction 
which  they  considered  as  belonging  exclusively  to 
their  order.  J 

Lennox  and  Arran    had   hitherto   enjoyed   the 
Rupture  be-      royal  favour  apparently  without 

twiiii  Lennox     any    feeling    of    rivalry ;    but   at 
and  Arran.       y^  Arran>  jn  the  pride  0f  ]lis 

newly  acquired  honours,  and  urged  on  by  the  ex- 
travagant ambition  of  his  wife,  could  no  longer 
bear  to  sec  the  precedence  universally  accorded  to 
Lennox,  and  accordingly  took  every  opportunity  of 
slighting  or  affronting  him.  This  alienation  was 
soon  followed  by  an  open  rupture.  At  the  opening 
of  the  parliament,  Lennox,  as  chamberlain  and 
captain  of  the  guard,  claimed  the  honour  of  carry- 
ing the  crown  before  the  king,§  which  he  insisted 
was  part  of  the  duties  and  privileges  of  his  office; 
and  Art  an  in  consequence  was  so  mortified  that  he 
withdrew,  and  absented  himself  from  the  meeting. 
This  circumstance  so  irritated  the  king  that  lie 
next  clay  retired  to  Dalkeith,  taking  Lennox  along 
with  him,  and  prohibited  Arran  from  coming  near 
the  court. ||  Arian  having  in  vain  attempted  to 
raise  a  party  in  the  council  against  Lennox,  was  at 
last  fain  to  purchase  a  reconciliation  with  his  rival 
by  most  abject  and  humiliating  submissions.  The 
odium  with  which  Arran  was  generally  regarded 
\\as  tather  increased  than  diminished  by  his  at- 
tempts during  this  rupture  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  people.  He  feigned  an  extraordinary  zeal 
for  the  reformed  religion,  paid  court  to  the  clergy, 

*  MS.  Tetter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghlev, 
18th  October,  1581. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B  C,  Thomas  Selby  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Foster,  29th  November,  1581  ;  Tytler,  vol.  viii. 
p.  87. 

t  ibid.,  p.  SS.  §  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  592. 

U  Spottiswood,  p.  315. 


and  strove  to  confirm  the  suspicion  that  Lennox 
was  an  emissary  of  the  house  of  Guise  and  an  agent 
of  the  Pope.  As  he  was  believed,  in  consequence 
of  his  former  intimacy  with  the  duke,  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  such  secrets,  these  insinuations 
naturally  found  credence  with  many.  *  While 
these  dissensions  continued,  Arran  and  his  countess 
Were  observed  to  attend  sermons  and  prayers  with 
great  regularity,  and  pretended  that  they  were 
excluded  from  court  merely  on  account  of  their 
attachment  to  the  Protestant  faith,  f 

The  reconciliation  of  the  two  favourites  was  a 
source  of  great  disappointment  to  the  nobility,  who 
had  hoped,  in  consequence  of  the  rupture  that  had 
taken  plaee,  to  regain  their  ascendancy  in  the 
king's  council ;  but  Lennox  and  Arran,  forget- 
ting their  mutual  differences,  now  combined  to 
keep  the  king  entirely  in  their  own  hands  ;  and 
James,  who  was  more  devoted  to  amusement  than 
to  public  business,  willingly  gave  himself  uj>  to 
their  guidance.  Under  such  management,  the 
manners  of  the  court  became  shamefully  licentious: 
it  consisted  almost  entirely  of  per-  Profligacy  of 
sons  of  the  most  corrupted  morals,  the  court, 
who  openly  outraged  the  common  decencies  of  life, 
and  whose  conversation  consisted  mostly  of  obscene 
jests  and  disgusting  buffoonery.  In  such  compa- 
nionship, it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  king's 
morals  became  sadly  debased — that  the  salutary- 
lessons  he  had  received  from  his  sage  tutors  in 
early  life  were  in  great  measure  forgotten  or  dis- 
regarded— and  even  the  language  of  his  ordinary 
conversation  acquired  a  taint  from  which  it  was 
never  afterwards  wholly  free.  At  this  time  also, 
being  estranged  from  his  best  counsellors,  who  had 
either  retired  in  disgust,  or  were  studiously  kept  at 
a  distance,  and  adopting  the  maxims  of  inexpe- 
rienced young  men,  who  knew  little  of  the  real 
condition  of  the  country,  and  who  maintained 
themselves  in  favour  by  flattering  his  vanity,  he 
imbibed  those  exalted  notions  of  the  royal  prero- 
gative which,  being  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
genius  of  a  free  people,  ultimately  proved  ruinous 
to  the  house  of  Stewart. 

At  this  period  the  civil  history  of  Scotland  began 

to  assume  a  new  phase  :  a  contest,  n    ,    . 

...  .        ,x  „  ..  ,  Contest 

which   continued   to   agitate   and      between  the 

distract  the  country,  more  or  less,    church  and  the 
during  several  succeeding  reigns,  court. 

having  now  commenced  between  the  Church  and 
the  court.  The  Presbyterian  form  of  church  govern- 
ment has  ever  been  adverse  to  the  encroachments  of 
despotic  power,  both  on  thejurisdictionof  the  Church 
itself  and  on  the  political  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  people  ;  and  at  this  time  especially  the  freedom 
of  speech  permitted  from  the  pulpit,  and  of  which 
many  of  the  ministers  now  availed  themselves  in 
denouncing  all  manner  of  public  grievances,  in 
some  measure  answered  the  same  purposes  which 
are  at  the  present  day  served  by  the  freedom  of  the 
press.     Lennox  and  Arran  were  not  slowr  in  per- 

*  Robertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  84. 

■j*  Aikmau's  Buchanan,  vol.  iii.  p.  54. 
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ceiving  this,  and  accordingly  were  ready  to  embrace 
any  scheme  by  which  the  mouths  of  these  trouble- 
some advocates  of  popular  rights,  who  had  so  often 
dragged  their  own  misdeeds  before  the  bar  of 
public  opinion,  were  most  likely  in  their  judgment 
to  be  effectually  closed.  For  this  purpose  no  plan 
appeared  to  them  so  feasible  as  that  of  bringing 
the  ministers,  by  means  of  patronage,  into  subser- 
viency to  the  state.  Hence  the  preference  given 
to  episcopacy  by  the  court  at  the  period  of  which 
we  write,  and  which  lias  ever  since  been  given  by 
the  abettors  of  despotic  government.  At  this  time 
Subserviency  indeed  the  bishops  were  so  obse- 
of  the  bishops,  quious  to  the  court,  to  which  they 
owed  their  promotion,  that  their  office  was  deemed 
by  the  people  to  be  dangerous  to  civil  liberty.  Nor 
were  they  in  greater  favour  with  many  among  the 
nobility,  who  regarded  with  jealousy  a  class  of  men 
elevated  from  among  the  common  people  to  a  rank 
at  least  equal  to  their  own,  privileged  like  them  to 
sit  in  parliament,  and  enjoying  like  them  titular 
honours.  The  two  favourites,  however,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  known  bias,  if  not  in  obedience  to 
the  express  command  of  the  king,  determined  to 
make  an  effort  to  revive  episcopacy  as  it  had  been 
originally  established  at  the  Reformation ;  while 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  the  ministers,  in 
their  provincial  synods  and  general  assemblies, 
were  resolved  to  resist  it  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power,  and  at  all  hazards,  as  indeed  it  had  already, 
either  expressly  or  by  implication,  been  condemned 
as  antiscriptural  by  several  assemblies. 

The  attempt  to  revive  and  extend  the  system  of 
Attempts  to      Prelacy  brought  the    government 
revive  into  direct  collision  both  with  the 

episcopacy.  ciergy  and  the  peopie.  -phe  church- 
courts  directed  the  thunders  of  excommunication 
against  all  who  should  accept  the  office  of  a  bishop ; 
but  these  sentences  were  annulled  by  the  royal 
authority,  one  of  the  leading  ministers  was  impri- 
soned, and  another  was  banished  from  the  capital. 
These  encroachments  upon  the  liberty  and  inde- 
Oppressive  Pen(lent  action  of  the  Church,  were 
measures  of  accompanied  and  followed  by  a 
Lennox  and  series  of  arbitrary  and  violent  pro- 
ceedings in  civil  matters,  on  the 
part  of  the  two  odious  favourites  into  whose  reck- 
less hands  the  management  of  public  affairs  had 
been  committed.  Intoxicated  by  the  possession  of 
power,  and  grown  wanton  in  its  exercise,  they  had 
become  obnoxious  to  all  ranks  of  the  community. 
In  almost  every  county  of  the  kingdom  courts  were 
held,  which  would  appear  to  have  been  rather  instru- 
ments of  extortion  than  courts  of  justice.  Before 
these  the  proprietors  of  land  were  summoned,  and, 
on  the  least  neglect  or  accidental  omission  of  any  of 
the  numerous  forms  peculiar  to  feudal  tenures,  were 
fined  with  unprecedented  and  intolerable  severity. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  lord-chamberlain  over  the 
boroughs,  which,  as  these  had  advanced  in  wealth 
and  influence,  had  gradually  become  obsolete,  was 
new  revived,  and  "  Chamberlain  Ayres"  were  held, 
thai  -in  the  exercise  of  a  power  over  which  the 

VOL.  II. 


highest  courts  in  the  kingdom  had  no  control  * — - 
subjected  the  municipalities  to  unjust  and  grievous 
exactions.  In  addition  to  all  these  causes  of  dis- 
content, the  public  mind  was  haunted  by  suspicions 
and  anxieties  respecting  a  design  said  to  be  on  foot 
for  dissolving  the  alliance  with  England,  and  agi- 
tated by  rumours  of  the  intrigues  and  progi-ess  of 
"  the  Association." 

These  accumulated  evils  were  all  traced  to  the 
machinations  and  wicked  counsels  of  Lennox  and 
Arran,  as  their  source  ;  and  all  who  wished  well  to 
their  country,  and  especially  to  the  Protestant 
cause,  earnestly  desired  the  downfall  of  these 
odious  ministers.  That  event  was  now  at  hand, 
although,  secure  in  the  possession  of  royal  favour 
and  support,  they  were  the  last  to  discover  their 
own  danger.  A  conspiracy  was  already  formed 
to  force  the  king  to  part  with  Conspiracy 
his  favourites.  The  Scottish  no-  against  Lennox 
bility  had  witnessed  with  in-  and  Arran. 
creasing  impatience  and  indignation  the  arro- 
gance and  presumption  of  two  upstarts,  who  took 
precedence  of  them  on  all  occasions,  and  so  com- 
pletely monopolised  the  king's  confidence  that  his 
best  friends  and  wisest  counsellors  were  thrust  aside, 
and  no  longer  possessed  the  influence  due  to  their 
rank  and  their  former  services.  Elizabeth,  also,  who 
had  been  alarmed  by  the  intrigues  of  Lennox  and 
the  house  of  Guise  for  the  liberation  of  Mary  and  the 
restoration  of  popery,  and  had  viewed  with  morti- 
fication the  decline  of  English  influence  in  Scot- 
land, was  ready  to  lend  her  countenance  and  aid  to 
any  scheme  likely  to  effect  the  rescue  of  the  king 
from  these  reckless  and  inexperienced  advisers. 
The  leaders  of  the  conspiracy,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  times  in  such  secret  and  dangerous 
enterprises,  had  drawn  up  a  written  "  band,"  or 
agreement,  declaring  the  object  of  their  confedera- 
tion, and  binding  themselves  to  stand  or  fall  by 
each  other  in  attempting  its  accomplishment.  This 
contract  was  entitled  "  Form  of  the  Band  made 
among  the  noblemen,  that  is  enterprised  against 
Dobany."  f  It  set  forth  in  strong  terms  the  cir- 
cumstances which  had  led  to  their  association. 
These  were  declared  to  be  "  the  dangers  incurred 
by  the  professors  of  God's  true  religion ;  the  in- 
tended overthrow  of  the  Gospel  by  godless  men, 
who  had  crept  into  credit  with  the  king's  majesty ; 
the  perversion  of  the  laws  ;  the  wreck  of  the  ancient 
nobility  and  the  ministers  of  religion ;  the  inter- 
ruption of  the  amity  with  England ;  and  the  immi- 
nent peril  of  the  king's  person,  unless  some  remedy 
were  speedily  adopted.  Wherefore,"  it  continued, 
"  we  have  sworn  in  God's  presence,  and  engaged 
by  this  '  band,'  to  punish  and  remove  the  authors 
of  these  intended  evils,  and  to  re-establish  justice 
and  good  order,  as  we  shall  answer  to  the  eternal 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  635.  "  Sundry  of  the  brethren 
of  Glasgow  were  summoned  to  this  Ayre,  for  whom  no 
relief  under  surety  could  be  had,  notwithstanding  of  sus- 
pension given  by  the  Lords  of  Session." 

f  Caligula,  c.'vii.,  fol.  14,  British  Museum,  a  copy.  By 
Dobany  is  meant  D'Aubignv,  i.  e.  Lennox.  Tvtler,  vol.  v  iii. 
p.  104. 
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God,  and  upon  our  honour,  faith,  and  truth."  *  The 
names  of  the  subscribers  can  be  only  imperfectly 
gleaned  from  contemporary  letters  and  other  scat- 
tered documents,  as  the  original  "band"  has  been 
lost,  and  the  names  are  not  given  in  the  copy. 
There  seems  little  doubt,  however,  that  the  Asso- 
ciation comprised  the  Earls  of  Mar,  Glencairn, 
Gowrie,  Argyle,  Montrose,  Eglinton,  and  Rothes ; 
the  Lords  Lindsay  and  Boyd ;  the  Masters  of 
Glammis  and  Oliphant ;  the  titular  Abbots  of  Dun- 
fermline, Paisley,  Dryburgh,  and  Cambuskenneth  ; 
and  various  other  persons  of  distinction.  +  Among 
the  clergy,  the  principal  adversaries  of  Lennox 
were  Lawson,  Lindsay,  Hay,  Smeton,  Polwart,  and 
Andrew  Melvil ;  J  who,  though  they  might  not  have 
been  parties  to  the  "  band,"  seem  to  have  been  cogni- 
zant of  it,  and  to  have  given  it  their  approbation.  § 
The  conspirators  had  not  yet  determined  in  what 
way  their  object  was  to  be  effected;  but  circum- 
stances having  transpired  which  led  to  the  belief 
that  some  intimation  of  the  conspiracy  had  reached 
the  ears  of  the  court,  they  were  compelled,  from  a 
regard  to  their  own  safety,  to  proceed  energeti- 
cally with  their  enterprise,  wliich  it  would  thus 
have  become  doubly  hazardous  as  well  as  disgrace- 
ful to  abandon. 

From  a  letter  addressed  by  Bowes  to  Walsing- 
ham,  and  communicated  to  the  associated  lords, 
they  learned  with  dismay  that  Lennox  was  fully 
cognizant  of  the  plot  formed  against  him  and 
Arran,  and  had  resolved  on  adopting  bold  and 
decisive  measures  to  frustrate  the  designs  of  the 
conspirators.  ||  "  I  am  informed,"  he  says,  "  the 
duke  intendeth  to  persuade  the  king's  majesty  to 
commit  to  ward  the  Earls  of  Glencairn  and  Mar, 
the  Lords  Lindsay  and  Boyd,  and  sundry  other  best 
affected  in  religion;  *  *  *  and  also  afterwards 
to  hasten  the  death  of  the  principals  of  them ;  whom 
I  hear  that  he  will  not  pursue  for  the  death  of 
David,  the  Italian  (as  from  France  ye  have  been 
advertised),  but  rather  to  charge  them  with  late 
matter  and  conspiracy  intended,  and  to  have  been 
put  in  execution  by  them  and  their  complices  in 
the  last  month  of  July,  against  the  king  and  him- 
self. And  in  case  the  information  given  me  be 
true,  then  there  is  a  secret  intention  and  practice  in 
device, — that  after  the  execution  of  such  principal 
persons  in  Scotland  as  would  be  most  ready  to  defend 
religion,  and  the  apprehension  and  safe  custody  of 
others  known  to  be  chiefly  devoted  that  way,  the 
alteration  of  that  state  in  Scotland  should  be  at- 
tempted ;  and  the  matter  to  reach  into  England  so 
far  and  with  such  speed  as  the  [confederates]  who 
practise  can  perform."  This  information,  which 
had  been  communicated  by  Bowes  to  the  associated 
lords  with  a  view  to  stimulate  them  to  active  and 

*  Caligula,  c.  vii.,  fol.  14,  British  Museum,  a  copy ;  also 
MS.  Calderwood,  p.  1210;  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  105. 

t  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  105;  Aikman's  Buchanan,  vol.  iii. 
p.  59  ;  Robertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  89. 

X  MS.  Calderwood,  fol.  1201. 

$  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  108. 

||  Bowes  to  Walsingham,  15tb  August,  1852  ;  Tytler,  vol. 
viii.  p.  384. 


immediate  exertion,  had  the  effect  desired.*  They 
felt  themselves  placed  in  a  position  of  the  utmost 
peril,  with  scarce  a  moment  to  deliberate  on  their 
course  of  action.  To  stand  still  was  certain  de- 
struction, to  proceed  was  full  of  danger.  But  they 
were  men  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  at  once  re- 
solved to  embrace  an  apparently  favourable  oppor- 
tunity which  now  occurred  of  entering  on  their 
daring  enterprise. 

The  king  had  been  at  Athole,  enjoying  his  favourite 
pastime  of  the  chase,  and  intended  The  Baid  of 
to  stop  at  Dunfermline  on  his  way  Ruthven. 
to  Edinburgh.  Here  the  associated  lords  had  at 
first  purposed  to  meet  him,  and  present  a  supplica- 
tion, setting  forth  the  danger  to  which  his  majesty 
and  the  kingdom  were  exposed  through  the  illegal 
and  oppressive  conduct  of  Lennox  and  Arran,  and 
demanding  their  dismissal  from  the  king's  council ; 
but,  as  the  two  favourites  were  not  with  the  king, 
and  he  was  attended  by  a  slender  train,  it  was  feared 
that  they  might  have  arranged  to  meet  him  there 
with  a  retinue,  and  that  thus  the  object  of  the  con- 
spiracy might  be  frustrated.  But  Gowrie,  Glam- 
mis, and  Lindsay,  who  had  numerous  retainers  and 
friends  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Perth,  were  de- 
sirous, if  possible,  to  draw  the  king  thither.  Ac- 
cordingly he  was  invited  to  stop  at  Gowrie's  seat  of 
Ruthven  Castle,  and  as  he  had  no  suspicion  that 
the  invitation  covered  any  secret  design,  he  frankly 
accepted  it.  He  had  not  been  long  there  before 
Gowrie,  Mar,  Lindsay,  and  Glammis,  had  assembled 
a  thousand  men  and  surrounded  the  castle.  The 
king,  seeing  an  unusual  concourse,  and  observing 
that  he  was  surrounded  by  many  faces  he  had  not 
been  accustomed  to  see,  began  to  feel  some  alarm 
for  his  safety,  or  at  least  for  his  liberty.  He  had 
the  tact,  however,  to  conceal  his  uneasiness;  and 
flattered  himself  with  the  belief  that  if  any  re- 
straint were  really  intended,  he  should  find  an 
opportunity  of  liberating  himself  from  it  while 
engaged  in  the  sports  of  the  field.  Next  morning, 
however,  as  he  was  preparing  to  set  out,  a  party 
of  the  nobles  entered  his  bedchamber,  and  having 
removed  his  guards,  presented  their  supplication, 
setting  forth  in  bold  and  energetic  language  the 
grievances  of  which  they  complained,  and  conclud- 
ing in  these  emphatic  terms :  "  Sir,  beholding 
these  dangers  to  be  imminent  and  at  hand,  without 
speedy  help,  and  seeing  your  most  noble  person  is 
in  such  hazard,  the  preservation  whereof  is  more 
precious  to  us  than  our  own  lives;  seeing  also  no 
appearance  that  your  majesty  was  forewarned 
thereof,  but  like  to  perish  before  ye  could  perceive 
peril,  we  thought  we  could  not  be  answerable  to 
God,  neither  be  faithful  subjects  to  your  highness, 
if,  after  our  ability,  we  prevented  not  this  pitiful 
disaster,  and  preserved  your  majesty  from  the 
same.  For  this  effect,  with  all  dutiful  humility 
and  obedience,  we,  your  majesty's  true  subjects, 

*  Original  draft,  Sir  Robert  Bowes  to  Walsingham,  25th 
August,  1582,  Bowes'  Letter-book  ;  see  also  Woddrington  to 
Walsingham,  19th  July,  1582,  Caligula,  c.  vii.;  Tytler, 
vol.  viii.  p.  108. 
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are  here  convened ;  desiring  your  majesty,  in  the 
name  of  the  eternal  God,  and  for  the  love  ye  bear 
to  his  true  religion,  your  country,  and  subjects, 
that,  as  ye  would  the  tranquillity  of  your  own 
estate,  to  retire  yourself  to  such  a  part  of  your 
country,  where  your  majesty's  person  may  be  most 
surely  preserved  and  your  nobility;  where,  under 
peril  of  our  lands,  lives,  and  heritages,  your  majesty 
shall  see  the  disloyalties,  falsehoods,  and  treasons 
of  the  persons  foresaids,*  with  their  complices, 
evidently  proven  and  declared  in  their  faces ;  to 
the  glory  of  God,  advancement  of  his  true  religion, 
your  majesty's  preservation,  honour,  and  deliver- 
ance, pacifying  of  your  perturbed  commonweal 
and  country,  and  to  their  perpetual  ignominy, 
infamy,  and  shame."  j  Though  James  treated  the 
noblemen  present  with  great  courtesy,  and  appeared 
graciously  to  listen  to  their  remonstrance,  he  never- 
theless could  not  conceal  his  anxiety  to  be  gone ; 
and,  stepping  towards  the  door  of  the  apartment, 
he  was  intercepted  by  Glammis,  who  informed 
him  that  the  lords  then  present  considered  it  safer 
for  his  majesty  to  remain  where  he  was.  James 
insisted  on  instantly  departing,  but  Glammis,  plac- 
ing his  leg  before  him  to  prevent  his  egress,  sternly 
commanded  him  to  remain.  James  expostulated 
Captivity  of  and  entreated,  and  finally  burst 
the  king.  jnt0  tears.  Some  of  the  lords, 
moved  by  the  distress  of  the  young  monarch,  re- 
monstrated with  Glammis,  but  he  answered  firmly, 
"  No  matter  of  his  tears,  better  bairns  weep  than 
bearded  men."  This  speech  made  such  an  impres- 
sion on  the  mind  of  James  that,  it  is  said,  it  was 
never  afterwards  forgotten  or  forgiven.  X 

Meanwhile,  intelligence  of  the  king's  captivity 
had  reached  Arran  in  his  retreat  at  Kinneil,  about 
eighteen  miles  from  Edinburgh  ;  §  and,  without  a 
moment's  delay,  he  and  his  brother,  Colonel  Stewart, 
attended  by  a  party  of  horse,  hastened  towards  Ruth- 
ven.  The  latter,  however,  was  intercepted  by  Mar 
and  Lochleven,  who  attacked,  defeated,  and  made 
him  prisoner,  after  he  had  been  severely  wounded ;  || 
while  Arran,  who  in  his  eager  anxiety  had,  nearly 

Imprisonment  unattended,  hastened  to  the  spot  by 
of  Arran.  a  nearer  way,  was  made  prisoner 
and  placed  under  a  guard  the  moment  he  reached 
the  castle  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  humane  in- 
terference of  Gowrie,  with  whom  he  had  formerly 
been  connected  in  ties  of  friendship,  his  life  would 
have  fallen  an  immediate  sacrifice  to  the  fury  of 
the  conspirators,  who  were  with  difficulty  restrained 
from  ridding  their  country  of  a  man  whom  they 
considered  its  greatest  enemy.  Without  being  per- 
mitted to  see  the  king,  he  was  afterwards  sent  a 
prisoner  to  Stirling  Castle. 

Lennox  was  surprised  at  Dalkeith,  where  he 
was  then  residing,  f"  by  the  news  of  these  astound- 
ing events ;  but  instead  of  hastening,  like  Arran, 

*  Lennox  and  Arran. 
+  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  pp.  369,  640. 
X  MS.  Calderwood,  Ayscough,  4737,  fol.  682,  683  ;  Spot- 
tiswood,  p.  320. 

§  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  108.  ||  Ibid. 

1  Ibid.,  p.  111. 


to  the  rescue  of  his  master,  he  endeavoured  to  pro- 
vide for  his  own  safety  by  taking  refuge  in  the 
capital,  where  he  imagined  he  would  be  more 
secure.  He  found  the  city  in  a  state  of  great  ex- 
citement. The  Protestant  clergy,  elated  by  the 
success  of  the  associated  lords,  inveighed  from  the 
pulpit  against  the  duke  and  Arran,  and  laboured  to 
induce  the  people  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
leaders  of  the  " Baid  of  Ruthven"  The  magis- 
trates, on  the  other  hand,  anxious  to  allay  the 
popular  ferment,  discountenanced  the  zeal  of  the 
clergy,  and  sent  messengers  to  Ruthven  to  ascer- 
tain from  the  king's  own  mouth  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  his  reported  captivity. 

As  soon  as  Elizabeth  had  received  intelligence 
of  this  revolution,  she  dispatched  Sir  George  Carey 
to  Scotland  with  orders  to  co-operate  with  Bowes 
in  promoting  the  object  of  the  associated  lords,  who 
had  already  received,  both  from  Bowes  and  AVal- 
singham,  repeated  assurances  of  the  sympathy, 
and,  if  necessary,  the  active  support  of  the  English 
queen. 

During  this  period  of  captivity,  James  affected 
a  degree  of  calmness  and  submission  which  were 
far  from  his  heart.  He  even  laboured  under  the 
apprehension,  which  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
was  well  founded,  that  his  life  was  in  danger,  and 
pondered  over  many  schemes  for  effecting  his 
escape  and  taking  vengeance  on  the  conspirators. 
He  was  however  closely  watched,  and  cut  off  from 
all  communication  with  his  favourites  and  their 
adherents. 

Lennox,  on  this  occasion,  betrayed  the  feebleness 
and  indecision  of  his  character.  He  hesitated 
and  procrastinated  until  the  time  for  action  was 
passed,  and  at  length,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  rouse  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  to  take  up 
arms  in  defence  of  their  sovereign,  he  sent  Lord 
Hemes  and  the  Abbot  of  Newbottle  to  propose 
certain  terms  of  accommodation,  which  however 
were  scornfully  rejected.*  On  the  arrival  of  Hemes 
and  his  companion  at  Stirling  Castle,  whither  the 
king  had  been  conveyed,  and  where  he  was  still 
detained  a  prisoner f  by  Gowrie  and  his  associates, 
they  were  not  permitted  to  see  the  king  except  in 
presence  of  those  who  now  acted  as  his  council. 
Being  introduced,  "The  Duke  of  Lennox,"  they 
said,  "  had  sent  them  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  a 
rumour,  that  his  sovereign  lord  was  forcibly  de- 
tained in  the  hands  of  his  enemies  ;  for,  if  it  were 
so,  it  was  his  duty  to  set  him  free,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  his  good  subjects  he  would  instantly 
make  the  attempt."  Before  Gowrie  and  his  friends 
had  time  to  reply,  James,  starting  up,  passionately 
exclaimed,  "  I  am  a  captive!  which  I  wish  all  my 
subjects  to  know,  and  earnestly  desire  the  duke  to 
use  all  his  endeavours  to  procure  me  my  liberty." 
The  associated  lords,  though  somewhat  perplexed 
by  this  declaration,  soon  recovered  their  presence 
of  mind,  and,  addressing  his  majesty  with  much 
apparent  humility,  besought  him  not  to  imagine 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office ;  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  113. 
f  Mignet,  vol.  ii.  p.  222. 
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himself  under  any  restraint,  for  he  was  at  liberty 
to  go  wherever  he  pleased  ;  they  declared  that  his 
majesty  had  not  more  faithful  subjects  than  them- 
selves, and,  as  a  proof  of  their  affection,  they  had 
resolved  not  to  permit  the  Duke  of  Lennox  and  the 
Earl  of  Arran  any  longer  to  mislead  him,  to  his 
own  hurt,  the  oppression  of  the  Church,  and  the 
detriment  of  the  kingdom.  In  conclusion,  they 
counselled  his  majesty,  if  he  valued  the  life  of  the 
duke,  to  advise  him  without  delay  to  retire  quietly 
to  France,  otherwise  they  would  call  him  to  account 
for  his  conduct,  and  enforce  against  him  the  utmost 
penalty  of  the  law.*  To  this  threatening  message, 
Lennox  ordered  which  they  committed  to  Hemes, 
to  leave  the  they  added  a  peremptory  com- 
kingdom.  mand  to  Lennox  to  deliver  up 
Dunbarton  Castle,  to  quit  the  kingdom  within 
twelve  days,  and  in  the  meantime  to  confine  himself 
with  a  few  attendants  to  his  residence  at  Aberdour 
or  Dalkeith.  These  orders  Lennox  was  extremely 
reluctant  to  obey;  and  though  he  durst  not  make 
an  open  show  of  resistance,  he  continued  for  some 
time  to  linger  about  Edinburgh,  undecided  as  to 
the  course  he  should  pursue.  At  length,  by  the 
advice  of  some  of  his  friends,  he  retired  to  the  Castle 
of  Dunbarton,  where  he  purposed  to  remain  and 
watch  the  course  of  events,  in  the  expectation  that 
some  change  might  occur  in  his  favour.  The 
lords,  however,  remained  firm  to  their  purpose,  and 
insisted  so  urgently  on  his  quitting  the  country, 
that  it  was  with  much  difficulty,  at  the  earnest 
request  of  the  king,  that  he  obtained  a  respite  of 
only  a  few  days. 

In  the  meantime,  taking  counsel  with  some  of  his 
Attempt  to       adherents,  he  was  strongly  urged 

assassinate  the    not  to  yield  without  a   struggle. 

Ruthven  lords,    j^  exhortcd  him  boldly    to  at_ 

tack  his  enemies  without  delay,  and  promised  to 
assist  him  with  a  force  sufficient  to  overwhelm 
Gowrie  and  his  faction,  and  to  free  the  king  from 
their  control.  Gaining  courage  from  the  counten- 
ance of  his  advisers,  Lennox  was  induced  to  lend 
himself  to  an  enterprise  which  served  to  confirm  as 
well  as  hasten  his  downfall.  It  was  determined, 
on  one  of  the  dark  nights  of  December,  suddenly 
to  surprise  the  palace  at  Edinburgh,  whither  the 
court  had  removed,  \  put  to  death  the  Ruthven 
lords,  and  liberate  the  king.  This  plot  was  dis- 
covered and  thwarted  by  the  ministers  and  the 
ever-vigilant  Bowes,  the  English  ambassador ; 
and  notwithstanding  that  parties  of  horse  had 
assembled  for  the  attack,  the  enterprise  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  king  still  remained  in  captivity.  { 

As  might  have  been  expected,  this  unsuccessful 
attempt  served  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
Gowrie  faction,  and  to  render  the  position  of  the 
duke  more  hopeless  than  ever.  A  letter  was  im- 
mediately sent  to  him,  which  the  king  was  forced 
to  subscribe,  accusing  him  of  disturbing  the  govern- 


*  Spottiswood,  pp.  320,  321. 
t  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  124. 

X  MS.  Culdenvood,  fola.  1241,  1245;  also  MS.  Letter,  Siv 
George  Bowes  to  Walsingham,  6th  December,  1582. 


ment,  and  thereby  endangering  his  majesty's  safety ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  herald  was  dispatched  to 
him,  under  the  authority  of  the  council,  command- 
ing him  instantly  to  quit  the  kingdom,  under  pain 
of  treason.*  Under  some  evasive  pretext,  however, 
he  still  continued  to  delay  his  journey  ;  but  on 
the  14th  December  he  was  again  charged  by  the 
council  immediately  to  depart,  and  the  messenger 
sent  with  this  mandate  had  instructions  to  put 
him  to  the  horn  in  case  of  disobedience.  At  the 
same  time  a  sharp  letter  was  sent  him  from 
the  king,  showing  him  that  "  his  wilful  igno- 
rance was  like  to  bring  him  and  the  country  into 
great  danger,  and  himself  to  destruction ."  f 
Further  delay  was  now  impossible;  but  before 
his  departure  Lennox  wrote  a  Departure  of 
pathetic  letter  to  his  royal  master,  Lennox, 
complaining  grievously  of  the  treatment  he  had 
received,  and  styling  himself  "  the  most  miserable 
man  in  the  world."  J  Having  obtained  permission 
to  pass  through  England  into  France,  he  set  out 
on  his  journey  from  Dalkeith  on  the  21st  De- 
cember, §  to  the  deep  regret  of  the  king,  but  to 
the  joy  of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 

From  the  period  of  his  first  detention  in  Ruthven 
Castle  up  to  the  present  time  James  had  never 
ceased  to  be  a  prisoner,  while  the  whole  acts  of  his 
government  were  dictated  or  supervised  by  the 
Ruthven  lords,  who  had  violently  installed  them- 
selves in  office  as  his  council.  That  their  usurpation, 
however,  might  have  at  least  the  semblance  of 
loyalty,  they  had  extorted  from  the  king  a  declara- 
tion, stating  "  that  it  was  his  own  free  and  voluntary 
choice  to  remain  at  Perth,  that  his  person  was 
under  no  restriction,  and  that  the  noblemen  who 
at  present  attended  him  had  only  done  their  duty, 
and  performed  a  good  service  to  himself  and  the 
commonwealth;  and  prohibiting  any  attempt  to 
disturb  the  public  peace,  under  pretence  of  rescu- 
ing him  from  restraint."  This  declaration,  which 
was  proclaimed  in  Edinburgh,  ||  of  course  imposed 
on  nobody ;  but,  founding  on  it  as  a  confirmation 
of  their  authority,  the  council  boldly  proceeded  in 
the  exercise  of  all  the  functions  of  a  regular  go- 
vernment. They  subjected  Arran  to  more  rigorous 
confinement,  under  the  custody  of  the  Earl  of 
Gowrie,^!"  and  they  summoned  a  convention  of  the 
nobility,  before  whom  they  desired  the  attendance 
of  commissioners  of  the  Church,  promising  to  hear 
their  complaints  and  redress  all  grievances.  About 
the  same  time,  Sir  Robert  Bowes  and  Sir  George 
Carey,  having  arrived  as  ambassadors  from  the 
Queen  of  England,  were  received  by  the  council 
with  a  cordial  welcome,  and  admitted  to  an  audi- 

*  MS.  Letter,  Sir  George  Bowes  to  Walsingham,  9th 
December,  1582,  Bowes'  Letter- book ;  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p. 
125. 

t  Caklerwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  692. 

J  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  endorsed  by  Cecil, 
"  From  the  Duke  of  Lennox  to  the  Scottish  King,  from 
Dunbarton,  16th  December,  1582 ;  "  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  pp. 
125,  386. 

§  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  693. 

f|  Ibid.,  p.  646. 
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ence  with  the  king.*  The  real  object  of  their 
embassy,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  Gowrie  and  his  faction ;  but  this, 
which  of  course  was  a  secret  mission,  was  con- 
cealed under  the  specious  pretence  of  a  friendly 
inquiry  after  the  king's  safety,  and  an  endeavour 
to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  him  and  his 
nobles. 

At  the  interview  which  took  place,  the  ambas- 
sadors presented  a  gracious  message  from  their 
sovereign;  but,  as  it  contained  some  reflections  on 
the  conduct  of  Lennox,  and  in  particular  charged 
him  with  contemplating  an  alteration  in  religion 
and  the  subversion  of  his  majesty's  government, 
the  king  became  greatly  excited,  and  beginning  to 
suspect  that  Elizabeth  was  cognizant  of  the  whole 
conspiracy,  he  defended  his  favourite  with  great 
warmth,  affirming  that  Lennox  had  done  nothing 
without  the  advice  of  the  council,  and  declaring 
that  he  did  not  believe  it  possible  to  prove  him 
guilty  of  any  treasonable  designs.f  To  the  other 
parts  of  the  message  James  gave  a  general  answer; 
but,  though  he  publicly  declared  himself  satisfied 
with  the  conduct  of  the  lords,  he  privately  Avhis- 
pered  something  of  his  real  sentiments  and  con- 
dition to  Carey,  and  entreated  him  to  represent  to 
his  mistress  the  true  state  of  affairs.J  At  the 
request  of  the  ambassadors,  he  consented  to  the 
return  of  Angus,  who  had  been  living  in  exile  in 
England  ever  since  the  death  of  his  uncle,  the 
Earl  of  Morton.  J 

The  associated  lords,  although  thus  far  successful 
in  their  bold  enterprise,  still  felt  some  misgivings 
as  to  the  irregularity  of  their  proceedings ;  and, 
not  satisfied  with  a  proclamation  in  their  favour, 
which  they  had  extorted  from  the  king,  they  were 
desirous  of  still  further  justifying  their  conduct  in 
the  eyes  of  the  nation.     With  this  view  they  drew 

"  Declaration"    up  and  published  a  "  Declaration," 

of  the  Kuthven  explaining  the  motives  that  had 
induced  them  to  adopt  the  course 
which  they  had  taken.  The  general  purport  of 
this  document,  which  extends  to  a  great  length, 
may  be  partly  gathered  from  its  title,  which  runs 
thus:  "A  Declaration  of  the  just  and  necessary 
causes  moving  us  of  the  Nobility  of  Scotland,  and 
others  the  King's  Majesty's  faithful  subjects,  to 
repair  to  his  highness'  presence,  and  to  remain  with 
him,  for  resisting  of  the  present  dangers  appearing 
to  God's  true  religion  and  professors  thereof,  and 
to  his  highness'  own  person,  estate,  and  crown, 
and  his  faithful  subjects,  that  have  constantly  con- 
tinued in  his  obedience ;  and  to  seek  redress  and 
reformation  of  the  abuse  and  confusion  of  the  com- 
monwealth, removing  from  his  Majesty  the  chief 
authors  thereof,  while  the  truth  of  the  same  may 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  673.  Carey  had  audience  on 
the  12th  September,  IIS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  14th 
September,  1582,  Carey  to  Elizabeth.  Endorsed  bv  him- 
self, "  Copy  of  mv  letter  to  the  Queen's  .Majesty."  "Bowes 
was  at  Berwick  on  the  10th,  and  at  Stirling  on  the  14th 
September.  Bowes'  Letter-book;  Tvtler,  vol.  viii.  p.  117. 
t  Calderwood,  MS.,  fol.  1213.  " 
t  Aikman,  vol.  iii.  p.  68.  $  Ibid. 


be  made  manifest  to  his  highness'  Estates,  that 
with  common  consent,  redress  and  remedy  may  be 
provided.  Directed  from  Stirling,  with  special 
command  and  licence  to  be  printed.  Anno,  1582."  * 
In  this  manifesto  the  misdeeds  of  Lennox  and 
Arran,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  Church, 
are  largely  insisted  on  and  unsparingly  denounced. 
Reference  is  also  made  to  their  negotiations  with 
the  king's  mother,  their  overawing  the  courts  of 
law,  and  annulling  forfeitures  without  the  autho- 
rity of  parliament.  It  concludes  in  these  words  : 
"  And,  finally,  that  the  said  corruptions,  abuses, 
and  disorders,  entered  within  these  late  years  in 
the  commonwealth,  either  in  the  corruption  and 
misusing  of  justice,  or  the  King's  own  person,  house, 
rent,  officers,  order  of  council,  and  government  of 
the  public  affairs,  oppressing  and  extorsing  of  sub- 
jects under  colour  of  justice  or  otherwise,  being 
particularly  considered,  may  be  so  amended  and 
reformed,  as  God  may  be  thereby  pleased,  the 
King's  Majesty  honoured  and  loved,  and  that 
the  nobility  and  subjects  may  live  in  justice,  peace, 
and  tranquillity,  relieved  of  the  cruelties,  dangers, 
and  calamities,  intended  against  them  in  time 
coming."! 

At  this  period  died  George  Buchanan,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  that  Death  of  Geofg* 
Scotland  ever  produced,  and  who,  Buchanan. 
though  occupying  no  prominent  official  station, 
exercised  a  mighty  influence  over  public  affairs, 
and  left  the  impress  of  his  great  and  highly  culti- 
vated mind  on  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Mr. 
Thomas  Smeton,  a  clergyman  and  a  contemporary, 
sums  up  an  estimate  of  his  character  in  this  brief 
but  comprehensive  sentence:  "The  ornament  of 
our  age,  the  sampler  of  ancient  virtue  and  piety; 
a  miracle  of  profound  erudition,  the  father  and 
prince,  or  chief  of  all  the  learned,  and  of  all  kind 
of  learning."^  He  expired  at  Edinburgh  on  the 
28th  September,  1582,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year 
of  his  age,  and  in  such  poverty  that  he  did  not 
leave  means  sufficient  to  defray  his  funeral  charges. 
He  was  interred  at  the  public  expense  in  the 
church-yard  of  the  Grey  Friars.  No  tombstone  was 
erected  to  his  memory,  and  even  tradition  has  failed 
to  record  the  spot  where  his  ashes  repose.  § 

The  General  Assembly  met  in  the  New  Kirk  at 
Edinburgh,  on  the  9th  October  ;j|    Meeting  of  the 
and  the  Iluthven  lords,  who  were      General  As- 
extremely  anxious  to  obtain  some  sem    - ' 

legal  approval  of  their  irregular  proceedings, 
eagerly  embraced  the  opportunity  of  endeavouring 
to  strengthen  themselves  through  the  authority  of 
the  Church.  With  this  yiew  they  appointed  the 
Abbot  of  Paisley  to  submit  to  the  assembly  the 
grounds  on  which  they  vindicated  the  course  they 
had  adopted,  and  which  were  nearly  the  same  as 
those  set  forth  in  their  published  "Declaration." 
The   assembly   unanimously   concurred   in   recog- 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  651. 
f  Ibid.,  p.  665.  X  Ibid.,  p.  674. 

§  living's  Life  of  Buchanan,  p.  309. 
j|  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  675. 
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nizing  the  dangers  to  the  Church  and  to  the  com- 
monwealth, as  specified  in  the  name  of  the  lords, 
but, before  pronouncing  an  opinion  on  the  "  Action," 
as  it  was  termed,  they  deputed  two  of  their  mem- 
bers, Mr.  James  Lawson  and  Mr.  David  Lindsay, 
to  confer  with  the  king  respecting  these  dangers, 
"  to  open  the  same  at  length  to  his  majesty,  and  to 
report  his  answer  thereanent."  The  king's  answer 
was  highly  satisfactory.  He  confessed  that  pre- 
viously to  the  late  enterprise  of  the  nobility,  religion, 
as  professed  within  the  realm,  was  in  peril ;  and  his 
own  safety,  which  he  considered  to  be  intimately 
united  with  that  of  the  true  religion,  was  also 
endangered.  He  acknowledged  also  that  sundry 
abuses  had  crept  into  the  administration  of  civil 
affairs,  and  that  all  good  men  were  in  duty  bound  to 
concur  in  averting  these  dangers  to  the  Church,  as 
well  as  to  his  person  and  estate,  and  "  for  reforma- 
tion of  the  common  weal."  On  receiving  this 
Act  approving  answer,  the  assembly  proceeded 
of  the  enter-     to   pass    an    act    embodying    his 

prise  of  the      majesty's  acknowledgment,  and  so- 
Kuthvcn  lords,    ■,         i  .         »°,     ,    . 

lemnly  approving  of  the  late  enter- 
prise. They  farther  declared,  "  that  their  honours 
employing  themselves  to  the  averting  of  all  these 
dangers,  have  done  good  and  acceptable  service  to 
God,  their  natural  and  bounden  duty  to  their 
sovereign,  and  showed  their  careful  affection  to 
their  country ;  and  that  the  prosecution  and  fol- 
lowing out  of  the  said  good  and  godly  cause,  all 
particulars  laid  aside,  is,  and  shall  be,  most  accept- 
able to  all  that  fear  the  majesty  of  God  aright, 
tender  the  preservation  of  the  king's  majesty's 
most  noble  person  and  estate,  and  love  the  prosperous 
and  happy  success  of  the  troubled  nation."  *  This 
act,  dated  13th  October,  1582,  was  ordered  to  be 
published  from  the  pulpits  of  all  the  churches ;  and 
all  who  should  maliciously  or  violently  oppose 
themselves  to  the  "  good  cause,"  were  ordered  to  be 
placed  under  the  censure  of  the  Church,  and,  in 
case  of  continued  obstinacy,  to  be  reported  to  the 
king's  majesty  and  his  council  "  to  be  punished 
civilly."  f 

This  approbation  of  the  public  "Action"  of  the 
associated  lords  did  not  prevent  the  ministers  from 
sharply  rebuking  the  open  profligacy  that  prevailed 
among  them,  and  censuring  them  for  their  appro- 
priation of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues.  Mr.  Da- 
vidson, the  minister  of  Liberton,  who  had  been 
sent  to  confer  with  them,  called  on  them  to  begin 
the  work  of  reforming  the  commonwealth  with  a 
reformation  in  their  own  lives,  and  to  evince  their 
sincerity  by  delivering  up  the  teinds  to  their 
rightful  owners.  J 

During  the  agitations  of  this  unsettled  period, 
the  celebrated  casket  containing  Mary's  letters  and 
sonnets  to  Bothwell  had,  by  some  accident,  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Gowrie ;  and  Sir  Robert 
Bowes,  the  English  ambassador,  having  with  his 
usual  vigilance,  discovered  this  circumstance,  forth- 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  pp.  677,  678. 

t  Ibid. 

%  MS.  Calderwood,  fol.  1227. 


with  reported  it  to  Elizabeth.  By  her  urgent  in- 
structions he  endeavoured  to  obtain  possession  of 
it;  but  Gowrie,  to  whom  he  applied,  answered  him 
at  first  evasively,  and  would  not  admit  the  fact. 
On  being  further  urged  by  Bowes,  who  convinced 
him  that  he  had  undeniable  evidence  that  the 
casket  was  in  his  hands,  he  declared  that  he  would 
not  be  justified  in  delivering  up  such  important 
documents  to  the  Queen  of  England  without  the 
authority  of  the  king.  Of  the  insincerity  of  this 
answer  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  the  king  was  at 
that  time  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  the  fac- 
tion, but  it  convinced  Bowres  that  it  would  be  vain 
to  persist  in  his  application.  The  casket  and  its 
curious  contents  have  long  since  been  lost,  and 
their  existence  cannot  be  traced  with  certainty 
beyond  this  period.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
they  were,  at  the  time,  retained  by  Gowrie  with 
the  view,  if  opportunity  should  offer,  of  one  day 
turning  them  to  his  own  advantage.  * 

The  intelligence  that  James  was  a  prisoner  in 
the   hands    of  a    faction    excited        j^  Motte 
considerable  sensation  throughout     Fenelon  sent 
the  continent,  particularly  at  the     »s  ambassador 
-,-r,  l  jtt  -iTT        from  France, 

court  of  France ;  and  Henry  III., 

dreading  the  ascendancy  of  the  English  influence 
in  Scotland,  sent  La  Motte  Fenelon  as  his  ambas- 
sador to  Edinburgh,  with  instructions  to  employ 
his  utmost  endeavours  towards  extricating  the 
king  out  of  the  hands  of  a  party  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  England.  Elizabeth,  with  a  view  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  the  French  ambassador, 
dispatched  Davison  as  her  envoy  along  with  him, 
under  pretence  of  assisting  him  in  his  negotia- 
tions. La  Motte  was  extremely  desirous  of  reach- 
ing Scotland  before  the  departure  of  Lennox, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  Elizabeth  was  at  least 
equally  anxious  that  no  communication  should 
take  place  between  these  two  parties,  as  she  had 
received  secret  information  that  La  Motte  had  in- 
structions to  promote  the  scheme  of  the  "  Associa- 
tion," for  uniting  the  queen  and  her  son  in  the 
government,  to  propose  a  marriage  between  the 
young  king  and  a  princess  of  France,  and  to  en- 
courage the  Romish  party  by  promises  of  support. 
Accordingly,  Walsingham  so  artfully  contrived  to 
throw  one  obstacle  after  another  in  the  way  of  La 
Motte's  departure,  that  before  he  set  out  Lennox 
was  far  on  his  way  to  London.  They,  however, 
met  upon  the  road  near  York,  but  Davison,  who 
was  present  during  their  interview7,!  managed  to 
render  it  extremely  short.J 

La  Motte  was  received  by  the  king  with  many 
tokens  of  respect ;  but  the  nobles  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded  were  jealous  of  the  interposition  of 
France,  and  not  without  apprehension  of  some 
attempt  being  made  to  revive  French  influence  in 

*  Bowes'  Letter-book ;  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  123. 

f  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  693. 
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the  affairs  of  Scotland.  The  clergy  did  not  fail  to 
sound  the  alarm.  They  inveighed  with  great 
vehemence  against  the  court  of  France  and  the 
ambassador,  and  protested  against  any  alliance 
being  formed  with  such  wicked  persecutors  of  the 
Church.  Having  such  opposition  to  contend  with, 
and  being  at  every  step  closely  watched  by  Davi- 
son, La  Motte  could  make  no  progress  in  his  mis- 
sion, but  prepared  to  take  his  leave  without  being 
able  to  effect  any  change  in  the  king's  condition,  or 
even  to  obtain  an  answer  to  his  proposal  for  asso- 
ciating the  queen  in  the  government  with  her  son. 

On  the  20th  January,  Mons.  De  Menainville, 
Embassy  of  another  French  ambassador,  with, 
Mons.  l)e        instructions  to  join  La  Motte  Fe- 

Mcnainville.      n ^  kndcd  ftt  L(?ith  with  g  great 

train  of  attendants,*  and  demanded  an  immediate 
audience  of  the  king.  Renewed  denunciations 
from  the  pulpit  followed;  and,  not  satisfied  with 
these,  the  clergy  appointed  a  deputation  to  wait 
on  the  king,  and  solemnly  to  admonish  him  to 
beware  of  the  French  ambassador. f  The  deputa- 
tion consisted  of  Pont,  Lawson,  Lindsay,  and 
Davidson ;  and  on  being  ushered  into  the  royal 
presence,  having  delivered  their  message,  the 
king  thanked  them  for  their  advice,  and  said  he 
"  would  use  common  courtesy,  but  no  great  fami- 
liarity;"! observing  that  he  was  bound  by  the 
law  of  nations  to  be  courteous  to  all  ambassadors, 
and  was  obliged  to  receive  them,  even  from  the 
Pope  or  the  Grand  Turk.  This  proposition  Law- 
son  confidently  denied,  but  James  maintained  it 
with  great  firmness,  and  took  occasion  to  censure 
Lawson  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  spoken  of 
the  French  ambassador.  *  As  for  that,"  replied 
the  ministers,  "  the  priests  speak  worse  of  your 
grace  in  France  than  we  of  the  King  of  France  in 
Scotland." — "  And  must  ye  imitate  them  in  evil?" 
inquired  the  king.—"  Not  in  evil,"  they  answered, 
"  but  in  liberty.  It  is  as  fair  for  us  to  speak  the 
truth  boldly,  as  they  boldly  speak  lies ;  §  and  if 
we  were  silent,  the  'chronicles'  would  speak  and 
reprove  it."  —  "  Chronicles,"  replied  James,  "  ye 
write  not  histories  when  ye  preach."  This  con- 
versation, in  which  the  venerable  committee  met 
with  rather  sharp  handling  from  the  precocious 
acuteness  of  the  young  king,  was  abruptly  termi- 
nated by  Gowrie,  who  observed  that  he  "  thought 
it  best  they  (the  ambassadors)  should  be  dispatched 
as  soon  as  could  be  possible."  ||  The  ministers 
now  retired;  but  Davidson,  lingering  behind  the 
others,  craved  a  word  in  the  king's  ear.  "  Sir,"  he 
said,  "  I  thought  good  to  advertise  you,  but  not 
before  the  rest,  that  ye  swore  and  took  God's  name 
in  vain  too  often  in  your  speeches."  The  king,  so 
far  from  being  displeased,  thanked  him  for  his  ad- 
monition, praised  him  for  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  given,  and,  placing  his  hand  affectionately  on 


*  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  697. 
t  Ibid. 
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J  MS.  Calderwood,  pp.   1247— 1251,  inclusive,  British 
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his  shoulder,  accompanied  him  to  the  door  of  the 
apartment.  * 

But  the  zeal  of  the  clergy  was  not  the  less 
ardent  against  the  popish  ambassadors  ;  and,  in  an- 
ticipation of  their  practising  during  their  stay  some 
of  the  peculiar  rites  of  their  Church,  a  question 
had  arisen  and  been  discussed  whether  it  would 
be  right  in  any  case  to  tolerate  the  celebration  of 
the  mass  even  in  private.  De  Menainville,  who 
had  become  aware  of  this  circumstance,  took  oc- 
casion, at  his  first  public  audience  with  the  king, 
boldly  to  claim  what  he  considered  to  be  his  pri- 
vilege as  an  ambassador.  Having  risen  from  kiss- 
ing the  king's  hand,  he  replaced  his  cap  upon 
his  head,  and,  with  great  firmness  and  dignity, 
said,  "I  am  come  from  the  most  Christian  King 
of  France,  my  sovereign,  to  offer  all  aid  to  the 
establishment  of  quietness ;  and,  being  an  ambas- 
sador and  not  a  subject,  I  crave  to  be  treated  as 
such ;  and  as  I  have  food  allotted  for  my  body,  so 
do  I  require  to  be  allowed  the  food  of  my  soul,  I 
mean  the  mass,  which,  if  it  is  denied  me,  I  may 
not  stay  and  suffer  a  Christian  prince's  authority 
and  embassy  to  be  violated  in  my  person."  f  This 
was  followed  by  still  more  vehement  and  pointed 
denunciations  from  the  pulpits  of  the  Protestant 
clergy.  Mr.  James  Lawson  "pointed  out  the 
French  ambassage"  as  the  mission  of  the  King  of 
Babylon,  and  characterised  Menainville  as  the 
counterpart  of  the  blaspheming  Rabshakeh.  J 

At  the  request  of  some  of  the  merchants  of  Edin- 
burgh, who  traded  with  France,  Banquet  of  La 
the  king  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Motte  Fenelon 
Town-council,  directing  that  a  at  Edinburgh, 
public  banquet  should  be  given  to  La  Motte  Fe- 
nelon, who  was  now  about  to  take  his  departure.  § 
This  message  the  magistrates  communicated  to  the 
ministers,  and  requested  their  advice.  As  might 
in  consistency  have  been  expected,  the  ministers 
were  unanimously  opposed  to  showing  such  a 
mark  of  respect  to  one  whom  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  denouncing  as  an  idolater  and  an  emissary 
of  Antichrist.  "  Banqueting,"  said  they,  M  is  a 
sign  of  love ;  if,  therefore,  ye  be  sincere,  ye  seal  by 
this  feast  your  fellowship  and  true  love  with  the 
murderers  of  the  people  of  God ;  if  you  dissemble, 
it  is  hypocrisy."  This  logic,  though  it  might  con- 
vince the  magistrates,  did  not  influence  their  de- 
cision. Contrary  to  the  advice  which  they  had 
solicited,  and  despite  the  repeated  and  solemn 
admonitions  of  the  clergy,  and  the  opposition  of 
many  of  the  citizens,  they  resolved  to  proceed 
with  the  entertainment.  The  ministers,  seeing 
their  counsel  thus  despised,  and  what  they  no 
doubt  considered  a  great  national  sin  about  to  be 
perpetrated,  had  recourse  to  a  measure  at  once  ex- 
traordinary and  characteristic.  At  Opposition  of 
a  meeting  of  the  Kirk  session,  held  the  eleTSY- 
on  Sabbath  the  3rd  of  February,  being  the  day 

*  MS.  Calderwood,  fob.  1250—1252. 

f  Ibid.,  fol.  1253. 
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immediately  preceding-  that  of  the  banquet,  it  was 
resolved  that  the  congregation  should  meet  next 
day  for  fasting  and  prayer.  Intimation  of  this 
resolution  having  been  made  to  the  people,  they 
asscmbled  next  morning  between  nine  and  ten 
o'clock,  and  did  not  separate  until  the  termination 
of  the  banquet,  about  two  in  the  afternoon.* 

In  the  meantime,  Lennox  had  arrived  in  London, 
bringing  with  him  from  .Tames  a  letter  and  a  mes- 
sage for  the  English  queen.  Elizabeth  had  at 
first  refused  to  see  him  on  any  consideration,  but 
she  subsequently  admitted  him  to  a  private  inter- 
view, during  which  she  rated  him  severely  and  at 
great  length  on  his  misgovernment.  Lennox  bore 
all  with  apparent  meekness  and  humility,  and 
answered  with  so  much  courtliness  and  good  sense, 
that  Elizabeth  at  last  softened  down  and  dismissed 
him  courteously,  f 

Shortly  after  the  meeting  of  the  General  As- 
Con  vcntion  of  sembly,  a  convention  of  the  Estates 
the  Estates.  was  held  ;  and  the  Ruthven  lords, 
who  had,  as  we  have  seen,  obtained  for  their  enter- 
prise the  extorted  approbation  of  the  king  and  the 
voluntary  approval  of  the  assembly,  eagerly  em- 
braced the  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  sanction 
of  the  only  remaining  authority  now  requisite  to 
give  validity  to  their  proceedings.  The  convention 
was  opened  by  the  king  in  person  with  a  short 
speech,  in  which  he  expressed  regret  at  the  prevail- 
ing dissensions,  and  desired  the  advice  of  theEstates. 
On  this,  one  of  the  lords  present  rose,  and  address- 
ing the  king  told  him,  "  That  the  dissensions  were 
caused  by  those  who,  having  possession  of  his 
majesty's  ear,  abused  his  favour,  ruled  the  state  as 
they  chose,  and  disdained  the  advice  of  their  fellow- 
councillors, — particularly  Lennox  and  Arran,  whose 
misrule  was  sucli  that  unless  some  noblemen  had 
procured  a  remedy  by  repairing  to  his  majesty, 
both  Church  and  slate  must  in  a  short  time  have 
been  subverted."  The  Earls  of  Mar,  Gowrie,  and 
Glcncairn  then  rose,  and  acknowledged  that  they 
were  the  chief  authors  of  the  enterprise,  and  hav- 
ing stated  their  motives  retired.     The  convention 

They  approve     the?  Passed  an   aet  aPP«*»g    of 

of  the  proceed-  their  proceedings,  and  declaring  it 
ings  of  the  as-  incompetent  to  institute  any  action 
sociated  lords.       •   •■,  ...         .         -? 

civil  or  criminal  against  the  asso- 
ciated lords,  collectively  or  individually,  for  what 
they  had  done.  J  They  refused,  however,  to  make 
any  special  mention  of  the  grounds  and  motives  of 
their  enterprise,  as  set  forth  in  their  printed  "  De- 
claration," which  the  convention,  therefore,  would 
neither  ratify  nor  condemn.  § 

Mean  while,  the  struggle  for  ascendancy  between 
the  French  and  English  interests  in  Scotland  was 
carried  on  with  increased  zeal  by  both  parties. 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  699. 
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On  the  one  hand,  De  Menainville,  with  the  secret 
concurrence  of  the  king,  was  anxiously  engaged 
in  organizing  a  party  for  the  overthrow  of  Gowrie 
and  his  associates,  and  the  consequent  liberation  of 
the  sovereign  from  the  thraldom  in  which  they  had 
so  long  held  him.  For  this  purpose  the  French 
ambassador  was  liberal  both  in  money  and  pro- 
mises. On  the  other  hand,  Bowes  and  Davison, 
if  not  so  actively,  were  as  usefully  employed,  and, 
with  a  vigilance  which  no  artifices  of  their  adver- 
sary could  elude,  followed  his  movements  and 
detected  all  his  intrigues ;  and  if  they  had,  like 
him,  had  "the  sinews  of  war"  at  their  disposal, 
the  English  interest  would  speedily  have  become 
triumphant,  and  might  have  been  established  on  a 
basis  beyond  the  power  of  French  machinations  to 
shake.  Such,  however,  was  the  niggardly  parsi- 
mony of  their  mistress,  that  almost  every  advan- 
tage had  to  be  foregone  which  it  required  the  aid  of 
money  to  secure.  All  the  efforts  of  her  ambassadors 
to  counteract  the  growth  of  French  influence  at 
court  were  consequently  frustrated.  The  king,  in- 
deed, listened  to  their  remonstrances  with  apparent 
respect,  and  even  with  expressions  of  gratitude, 
but  so  strong  was  his  desire  to  regain  his  freedom, 
that  he  continued  nevertheless  to  countenance  the 
efforts  of  De  Menainville  to  strengthen  his  party. 
At  the  same  time,  he  had  the  prudence  to  caution 
his  friends  against  any  premature  movement  which 
might  endanger  the  success  of  their  enterprise. 

To  have  stirred  at  the  present  moment  would 
have  been  madness,  for  the  Gowrie  faction,  though 
somewhat  on  the  decline,  yet,  backed  as  it  was  by 
the  great  influence  of  the  Church,  was  still  far  too 
formidable  to  be  openly  attacked.  On  the  18th  of 
April  they  held  a  convention  at  Edinburgh,  and 
passed  a  resolution  to  assemble  parliament;  but 
James,  who  had  the  penetration  to  see  that  this 
measure,  by  exposing  his  designs,  would  subject 
them  to  certain  defeat,  as  well  as  endanger  the 
safety  of  his  friends,  strongly  remonstrated  against 
it,  adding  even  tears  to  his  entreaties.  The  lords, 
though  inflexibly  adhering  to  their  purpose,  had 
the  weakness  to  yield  so  far  as  to  postpone  the 
meeting  till  October — a  concession  which  ulti- 
mately contributed  to  the  overthrow  of  their 
power. 

In  the  meantime,  Colonel  Stewart,  brother  of  the 

Earl  of  Arran,  and  Mr.  John  Col-    _  , 

...  ,  ,  Colonel  Stewart 

ville,  were  sent  as  ambassadors  to     an(j  jyir  j0]m 

the  court  of  England.     These  two  Colville  sent  as 

persons  in  reality  represented  the  ambassadors  to 

,  ^     a-  .-        •  England. 

two  great   contending  parties  in 

the  state.  The  former  was  in  the  confidence  of 
the  king,  and  bribed  by  De  Menainville;*  the 
latter  was  attached  to  Gowrie  and  his  faction.  In 
imitation  of  the  double  policy  of  Elizabeth,  a 
double  mission  was  confided  to  them.  First,  they 
were  instructed  to  represent  in  a  friendly  manner 
to  the  English  queen  the  measures  adopted  by 
James  at  this  critical  period  for  the  security  of  his 
government  and  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  to 
*  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  pp.  135,  136. 
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solicit  her  advice  and  assistance ;  to  induce  her  to 
restore   the  English  estates  which  had  formerly 

belonged  to  the  king's  grandfather  and  grand- 
mother, the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Lennox  ;  and  to 
consult  with  her  majesty  on  the  subject  of  the 
king's  marriage:*  and,  secondly,  they  had  it  in 
commission  to  make  diligent  investigation,  with  a 
view,  if  possible,  to  discover  the  great  secret  of 
Elizabeth's  views  and  intentions  regarding  the 
succession  to  the  English  throne. f 

Bv  means  of  spies  and  other  agents  on  the  con- 
tinent, "Walsingham  had  fully  penetrated  the  depth 
of  French  intrigue  with  reference  to  Scottish 
affairs,  and  was  well  aware  that  James  maintained 
a  close  correspondence  with  the  queen  his  mother, 
and  that  the  English  refugees,  as  well  as  foreign 
Roman  Catholics,  were  in  constant  communication 
with  their  friends  in  England  on  the  same  matters.^ 
Nor  was  he  less  acquainted  with  the  secret  ma- 
chinations of  De  Menainville,  whom  James  still 
retained  at  court,  although  he  had  completed  his 
mission  and  obtained  his  passports.  "Walsingham's 
information  in  this  case  was  derived  from  La  Motte 
Fenelon  himself,  through  the  medium  of  a  spy 
named  Fowler;  who,  under  pretence  of  a  devoted 
attachment  to  French  interests  and  to  the  cause  of 
the  captive  queen,  had  insinuated  himself  into  the 
confidence  of  several  of  the  leading  men  of  that 
part}',  and,  having  thus  become  acquainted  with 
their  proceedings  and  designs,  revealed  the  whole 
to  the  secretaiy.§  From  his  disclosures  it  appeared 
that  La  Motte  had  in  his  possession,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  French  king,  a  list  of  the  noblemen 
who  had  united  in  a  bond  for  the  liberation  of  the 
king.  These  were  the  Eai-ls  of  Huntley,  Arran, 
Atholl,  Montrose,  Rothes,  Morton,  Eglinton,  Both- 
well,  Glencairn,  and  Crawford,  with  the  Lords 
Home  and  Seton.  Besides  organising  this  pow- 
erful coalition,  De  Menainville  had  the  tact  so 
successfully  to  sow  discord  among  the  opposite 
party,  that  even  their  leader,  Gowrie,  alarmed  for 
his  personal  safety,  began  to  waver.  || 

Another  and  very  unexpected  source  of  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  views  and  intentions  of 
James  and  his  secret  advisers  now  opened  to  Wal- 
singham,  through  the  treachery  of  a  confidential 
servant  of  De  Menainville.  He  had  been  entrusted 
by  his  master  with  the  conveyance  of  despatches  to 
Mauvissiere,  the  French  ambassador  in  London  ; 
but,  from  what  motive  does  not  very  clearly  appear, 
he  opened  them,  and  gave  copies  of  them  to  Bowes, 
by  whom  they  were  transmitted  to  Walsingham. 
From  these  it  appeared  that  the  king's  party,  im- 
patient of  delay,  were  still  urging  him  to  immediate 
action,  and  by  one  sudden  and  vigorous  effort  to 
surprise  and  overwhelm  the  Gowrie  faction,  and 

*MS.  Calderwood,  fol.  1257 ;  State  Paper  Office,  April, 
lo83,  Instructions  to  Colonel  Stewart. 

f  Instructions  to  Colonel  Stewart,  ut  supra. 

IMS.  Calderwood,  fol.  1254. 

j  State  Paper  Office,  Fowler  to  Walsingham,  28th  March, 
i  ytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  136. 

jj  State  Paper  Office,  eopie  de  la  premiere  kttre,  endorsed, 
"  Men.unviUe  to  La  Motte,  28th  March,  1583." 
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effect  his  emancipation.  James,  however,  with  a 
sagacity  and  caution  unusual  at  his  years,  still 
repressed  the  imprudent  zeal  of  his  friends,  which 
he  saw  was  likely  to  lead  to  the  ruin  of  their  enter- 
prise, and  bring  upon  himself  a  still  more  hopeless 
thraldom.  Besides,  though  (as  he  had  secretly,  and 
probably  with  truth,  assured  La  Motte  Fenelon) 
"his  heart  was  French,"*  yet  he  was  unwilling  to 
forfeit  the  favour  of  Elizabeth,  and  thereby  en- 
danger his  succession.  He  desired,  therefore,  in 
the  meantime,  to  keep  up  the  game  of  dissimulation 
until  the  return  of  his  ambassadors  from  the  Eng- 
lish court,  an  event  still  at  some  distance,  as  they 
had  not  yet  taken  their  departure.  Meanwhile 
Elizabeth  wrote  to  Bowes,  commanding  him  to 
urge  the  immediate  departure  of  De  Menainville  ; 
and  Burghley  and  Walsingham,  with  a  view  to 
counteract  the  French  influence  in  Scotland,  re- 
commended the  immediate  advance  of  ten  thousand 
pounds,  one  half  to  be  given  to  the  king,  and  the 
other  distributed  amongst  the  nobility.  But  greatly 
as  Elizabeth  dreaded  the  increasing  influence  of 
France  in  Scottish  affairs,  her  parsimony  prevailed. 
She  would  not  part  with  a  single  farthing.  "  She 
did  utterly  misiike  such  a  point,  because  it  cast  her 
into  charges."  f 

De  Menainville  having  fully  matured  his  scheme 
for  the  king's  liberation,  and,  as  Departure  of 
he  hoped,  for  the  return  of  Lennox,  De  Menainville. 
took  his  departure  by  sea  from  Leith  in  the  be- 
ginning of  May ;  and  at  the  same  time  Stewart  and 
Colville,  the  two  ambassadors,  accompanied  at  the 
special  request  of  the  king  by  Mr.  David  Lindsay, 
one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  set  out  for 
London.  On  their  arrival  they  were  hospitably 
entertained  by  Leicester,  and  in  a  short  time 
admitted  to  an  audience  by  the  queen.  She  re- 
ceived them  with  great  courtesy,  and  with  many 
expressions  of  regard  and  affection  for  her  young 
cousin ;  and,  as  she  had  been  requested,  did  not 
fail  to  give  him  numerous  advices.  As  to  "  assist- 
ance," she  was  less  liberal.  Though  Colville 
strongly  represented  the  absolute  necessity  of 
having  a  strong  body-guard  of  hired  soldiers  to 
secure  the  king's  person  against  any  sudden  at- 
tempt of  the  opposite  party  to  liberate  him  from 
his  present  necessary  restraint,  the  utmost  she 
could  be  prevailed  on  to  advance  was  three  hun- 
dred pounds ;  and  even  this  pitiful  sum  she  in- 
sisted that  Bowes  should  pay  upon  his  own  credit. 
Walsingham,  in  communicating  his  instructions  to 
Bowes  on  this  point,  considerately  added,  "  if  her 
majesty  should  happen  to  lay  the  burden  upon  you, 
I  will  not  fail  to  see  you  myself  discharged  of 
the  same."  %  With  regard  to  the  subject  of  the 
king's  marriage,  Elizabeth  promised  to  write  hcr- 

*  Tvtler,  vol.  viii.  p.  137 ;  State  Paper  Office,  Walsing- 
ham to  Davison  and  Bowes,  9th  March,  1582-3,  original 
minute  ;  Tytler,  ut  supra. 

f  MS.  Letter.  State  Paper  Office,  Walsingham  to  Bowes, 
2nd  March,  1582-3  ;  also  Fowler  to  Walsingham,  State 
Paper  Office,  April,  1583  ;  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  139. 

%  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  minute,  Walsingham 
to  Bowes,  9th  May,  1583 ;  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  146. 
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self;  but  briefly  referred  all  other  points  to  her 
ministers. 

Two  days  after  the  Scottish  ambassadors  had 
left  London  on  their  return  homewards,  Bowes 
wrote  from  Edinburgh  to  Walsingham,  informing 
him  that  a  meeting  had  taken  place  in  Falkirk 
between  the  Earls  of  Huntley,  Atholl,  Montrose, 
and  others  of  the  nobility,  their  "purpose"  being, 
as  he  expressed  it,  "  to  welter  *  the  court  and 
state;"  and  the  two  ambassadors  who  had  just 
left  the  English  court,  joined  him  in  declaring 
their  belief  that  without  immediate  assistance  in 
men  and  money,  such  as  had  been  promised  by  the 
queen  to  the  Ruthven  lords  at  the  commencement 
of  their  enterprise,  a  change  of  government,  and 
the  total  subversion  of  the  English  party  in  Scot- 
land, would  certainly  ensue,  f  All  these  repre- 
sentations could  not  relax  the  sordid  grasp  of  Eli- 
zabeth ;  and  even  the  three  hundred  pounds  which 
Bowes  had  advanced  out  of  his  own  funds,  Wal- 
singham declared  would  turn  out  a  dead  loss  to  the 
ambassador,  if  he  depended  on  her  majesty  for 
repayment.  "  Thus,  you  see,"  he  said,  "notwith- 
standing it  importeth  us  greatly  to  yield  all  con- 
tentment to  that  nation  [Scotland],  how  we  stick 
at  trifles.  I  pray  God  we  perform  the  rest  of  the 
things  promised."  J 

The  Ruthven  coalition  was  now  on  the  verge  of 
ruin ;  and  even  Gowrie  himself,  who  had  lost  large 
sums  of  money  which  he  had  expended  in  the 
enterprise — the  expenses  of  which  should  have  been 
borne  equally  by  all  concerned — resolved  to  desert 
his  party,  and  take  the  first  opportunity  of  making 
his  peace  with  the  king. 

At  this  critical  juncture,  James  was  plunged 
Death  into  great  grief  by  the  unexpected 

of  Lennox.  intelligence  of  the  death  of  his  fa- 
vourite, the  Duke  of  Lennox,  to  whose  speedy  return, 
on  his  own  expected  liberation,  he  was  looking  for- 
ward with  fond  and  lively  hope.  Shortly  after  the 
arrival  of  Lennox  in  France,  the  distress  of  his  mind 
consequent  on  the  separation  from  his  master,  to 
whom  he  was  evidently  much  attached,  is  supposed 
to  have  brought  on  a  fever,  which  terminated  his 
life.  In  his  last  moments  he  professed  a  firm  ad- 
herence to  the  Protestant  faith ;  and  on  the  day  of 
his  death  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  king,  in- 
forming him  that  no  hope  remained  of  his  recovery, 
and  exhorting  him  to  confide  no  longer  to  such  as 
were  devoted  to  the  English  interests,  but  rather 
to  take  counsel  with  those  of  his  own  party.  A 
blank  had  been  left  for  the  insertion  of  the  names 
of  certain  parties  he  had  in  view,  but  death  had 
arrested  his  hand  before  he  could  fill  it  up.  § 
James's  grief  was  excessive ;  and  he  evinced  the 
strength  of  his  attachment  to  his  earliest  favourite 
by  many  acts  of  kindness  towards  his  posterity,  l| 

*  Set  in  commotion. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Taper  Office,  Colville  and  Stewart  to 
Walsingham,  18th  May,  1583. 

X  MS.  Letter,  State  Taper  Office,  "Walsingham  to  Bowes, 
29,  h  Mav,  1583;  Tvtler,  vol.  viii.  p.  147. 

i  MS.  Calderwood,  fols.  1268,  1269. 

jj  llobertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  95. 


and  the  respect  with  which  he  desired  his  memory  to 
be  cherished.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  Lennox,  the 
king  published  a  declaration,  setting  forth  that  his 
late  dear  cousin,  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  had  died  in 
the  true  Christian  faith,  as  established  in  Scotland, 
and  threatening  with  severe  penalties  all  who  should 
dare  to  contradict  this  by  speech  or  writing,  either 
in  prose  or  rhyme.*  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
this  proclamation  was,  partly  at  least,  levelled 
against  some  of  the  ministers  of  the  Church,  who 
had  taken  occasion  in  their  discourses  to  speak 
reproachfully  of  the  character  of  the  duke,  and  one 
of  whom  in  particular  had  declared  that,  as  he  had 
thirsted  for  blood,  so  he  died  in  blood — alluding  to 
the  disease  of  which  it  was  reported  he  had  died.f 

Elizabeth  at  this  time  instructed  Bowes,  her 
ambassador,  to  endeavour  to  discover  the  views 
and  sentiments  of  the  king  and  his  council  respect- 
ing the  negotiations  which  had  for  some  time  been 
carried  on  with  the  captive  Queen  of  Scots,  with  a 
view  to  restoring  her  to  liberty,  and  associating 
her  with  her  son  in  the  government,  Both  the 
king  and  his  council  expressed  a  decided  aversion 
to  any  such  arrangement.  The  former  remarked, 
that  although,  as  a  dutiful  son,  he  would  willingly 
co-operate  in  the  restoration  of  his  mother  to 
liberty,  he  had  not  consented,  and  never  would 
consent,  to  the  project  of  an  association — at  least, 
in  the  form  she  had  proposed.  The  councillors  were 
strongly  repugnant,  not  merely  to  the  scheme  of 
an  association,  but  even  to  the  release  of  Mary  from 
imprisonment.  In  regard  to  the  former,  they  ob- 
served that  it  had  already  been  proposed  and 
rejected  during  the  regency  of  Moray;  and  as  to 
the  latter,  they  dreaded  the  increased  influence  she 
would  thus  acquire,  as  the  head  of  a  party  that 
might  endanger  the  peace,  if  not  the  safety  of  the 
state.  If,  they  asked,  she  can  maintain  so  formid- 
able a  faction  while  a  captive  in  England,  what 
would  she  not  do  when  she  regained  her  freedom  ?  \ 

James  had  now  been  for  nearly  ten  months 
virtually  a  prisoner  in  the  custody  of  the  Gowrie 
faction  ;  and  though  impatient  beyond  measure  of 
the  restraint  imposed  on  him,  and  incessantly  plan- 
ning some  means  of  escape,  yet,  with  a  dissimula- 
tion and  self-control  extremely  rare  at  his  period 
of  life,  he  appeared  so  contented,  and  even  cheerful, 
that  the  associated  lords  imagined  him  quite  re- 
signed to  his  condition  ;  and  as  Lennox  was  dead, 
and  Arran  was  kept  at  a  distance  from  court,  they 
were  lulled  into  a  false  security,  they  relaxed  in 
their  vigilance,  and  many  of  them  retired  to  their 
estates.  James,  taking  advantage  of  these  circum- 
stances, consulted  with  Colonel  William  Stewart, 
who  had  the  command  of  his  body-guard,  and 
whom  he  had  gained  over  to  his  interest,  as  to  the 

*  State  Taper  Office,  copy  of  the  Troclamation  for  Lennox, 
27th  Julv,  1583  ;  also  MS.  Letter,  Bowes'  Letter-book,  31st 
July,  1583,  Bowes  to  Walsingham ;  Tvtler,  vol.  viii.  pp. 
150,  151. 

f  Calderwood  (vol.  iii.  p.  715)  expressly  affirms  that  he 
died  of  dysentery. 

%  MS.  Letter,  State  Taper  Office,  Bowes  to  Walsingham, 
29th  June,  1583,  Edinburgh  ;  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  US. 
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best  method  of  effecting  his  escape.  Whether  the 
merit  of  devising  the  scheme  ultimately  adopted 
belongs  to  Stewart,  as  asserted  by  Robertson,*  or 
to  James,  or  both,  docs  not  appear,  and  is  of 
no  great  importance.  Certain  it  is,  it  was  not 
planned  by  the  party  organised  by  De  Menain- 
ville.  The  first  step  was  to  summon  a  conven- 
tion of  the  Estates  to  meet  at  St.  Andrew's,  on 
pretence  of  deliberating  on  some  points  respecting 
the  relations  with  England, — care  being  taken  to 
call  none  but  such  as  were  supposed  to  be  favour- 
able to  the  king's  design.  Before  the  day  of 
meeting,  Stewart  recommended  the  king  to  unfold 
the  scheme  to  some  of  his  councillors  in  whose 
judgment  and  fidelity  he  could  confide,  and  to 
advise  with  them,  before  committing  himself  to 
so  hazardous  an  enterprise.  The  king,  in  conse- 
quence, sent  for  Sir  James  Melvil,  to  whom  the 
undertaking  appeared  so  full  of  danger,  that  he 
laboured  to  dissuade  him  from  attempting  it. 
Finding  however  that  James  remained  firm  to  his 
purpose,  he  wisely  advised  him,  in  the  event  of 
success,  to  proclaim  a  general  amnesty,  without 
conditions  or  reservations  of  any  description,  to 
accede  to  the  demands  of  the  Church,  and  to  be 
careful  to  select  as  his  counsellors  men  of  acknow- 
ledged wisdom  and  probity — advices  which  James 
readily  promised  to  follow. f 

Under  the  pretext  of  paying  a  visit  to  his  grand- 
uncle,  the  Earl  of  March,  James  was  allowed  to 
proceed  from  Falkland,  where  he  then  held  his 
court,  to  St.  Andrew's,  accompanied  by  Colonel 
Stewart  and  a  few  others,  whose  attendance  was, 
no  doubt,  esteemed  a  guarantee  for  his  safe  custody. 
To  avoid  exciting  suspicion,  he  at  first  took  up  his 
abode  in  an  inn  within  the  town  ;  but  some  of  the 
lords,  when  they  heard  of  his  sudden  departure 
from  Falkland,  becoming  alarmed,  rode  imme- 
diately to  St.  Andrew's  with  a  band  of  armed  fol- 
lowers, and  the  king,  perceiving  his  danger,  with- 
drew to  the  castle.  He  had  no  sooner  entered  than 
Colonel  Stewart  commanded  the  gates  to  be  shut, 
admitting  only  a  few  persons  whom  he  could  trust, 
and  excluding  all  the  rest  of  the  attendants. 
Release  Argyle,  Huntley,  Crawford,  Mon- 
of  the  king.  trose,  Rothes,  and  others,  who 
were  privy  to  the  enterprise,  J  arrived  next  morn- 
ing, and  were  admitted  into  the  castle;  and,  as 
they  came  unarmed,  the  other  lords  did  not  at 
first  despair  of  recovering  possession  of  the  king's 
person  ;  but,  weakened  as  they  were  by  the  deser- 
tion of  Gowrie,  their  leader,  the  attempt  was  ulti- 
mately abandoned  as  hopeless.  In  the  meantime, 
Mar  sent  a  messenger  in  urgent  haste  to  Angus,  to 
inform  him  of  what  had  occurred ;  and  he  in  turn 
instantly  dispatched  a  courier  to  Bothwell,  entreat- 
ing him  to  join  him  with  all  his  followers  without 
delay.  The  summons  was  obeyed;  but  when 
Angus  and  Bothwell,  with  their  armed  attendants, 
came  within  six  miles  of  St.  Andrew's,  they  were 

*  Vol.  iii.  p.  98. 

t  Aikman,  vol.  iii.  pp.  69,  70. 

X  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  715. 


met  by  a  herald,  who  charged  them  in  the  king's 
name,  under  pain  of  treason,  to  dismiss  their  forces, 
and  proceed  unattended.  This  order  they  did  not 
dare  to  disobey  :  they  rode  on  singly  to  the  castle, 
and  presenting  themselves  before  the  king,  he  com- 
manded them  to  return  to  their  residences,  and 
remain  there  till  he  should  call  them.* 

Gowrie,  who  now  trembled  for  his  safety,  having 
obtained  permission  from  the  king,  Submission  of 
repaired  privately  to  St.  Andrew's,  Gowrie. 
and,  falling  on  his  knees  before  his  majesty,  in 
the  presence  of  Argyle,  Atholl,  Rothes,  and  other 
noblemen,  professed  penitence  for  what  he  had 
done,  and  implored  and  received  forgiveness.  At 
the  same  time,  anxious  to  extenuate,  if  not  to 
justify  his  offence,  while  he  admitted  there  was 
"  a  fault  in  the  form,"  he  argued  that  the  deed 
itself  was  not  evil,  "  in  respect  of  the  great  danger 
that  both  religion  and  the  commonwealth  did 
stand  into  at  that  time."  t 

The  revolution  was  now  complete,  and,  happily, 
had  been  effected  without  the  effusion  of  blood. 
James,  with  the  excess  of  joy  natural  in  one  so 
young,  felt  himself  once  more  his  own  master,  with 
the  freedom  of  choosing  his  own  counsellors.  In 
conformity  with  the  salutary  advice  of  Sir  James 
Melvil,  he  assembled  all  the  lords  of  both  parties, 
the  neighbouring  gentry,  the  chief  magistrates  of 
the  adjacent  towns,  the  ministers,  and  the  heads  of 
colleges,  and  in  their  presence  declared  that,  al- 
though he  had  for  some  time  been  forcibly  deprived 
of  his  proper  freedom  of  action,  he  would  not 
impute  this  to  any  person  as  a  crime ;  that  he  now 
intended  to  bury  in  oblivion  all  the  irregularities 
that  had  taken  place  during  his  minority,  to  accede 
to  the  demands  of  the  Church,  and  to  govern  all 
his  subjects  with  indiscriminating  impartiality  and 
affection.  As  a  proof  of  his  sincerity,  he  paid  a 
visit  to  the  Earl  of  Gowrie  at  Ruthven  Castle,  and, 
in  the  very  place  where  the  offence  had  been  com- 
mitted, confirmed  to  Gowrie  the  pardon  he  had 
already  accorded  to  him.  %  As  an  evidence  of  his 
impartiality,  he  commanded  two  of  each  faction — 
Angus  and  Bothwell  on  the  one  side,  and  Huntley 
and  Crawford  on  the  other — to  withdraw  for  a 
short  time  from  court ;  and  appointed  as  his  per- 
manent council  the  Earls  of  March,  Argyle,  Gowrie, 
Montrose,  Marischal,  and  Rothes. § 

But  this  conciliatory  policy,  which  greatly  en- 
hanced the  young  king's  popularity,  and  which 
might  have  gone  far  to  heal  the  unhappy  divisions 
that  had  so  long  prevailed,  was  but  of  short  con- 
tinuance. Arran,  who  had  been  permitted  to 
reside  for  some  time  on  his  estate  of  Kinneil,  was 
very  desirous  of  being  admitted  to  an  interview 
with  the  king  ;  and  James,  who  had  never  ceased 
to  cherish  an  affection  for  him,  was  not  less  anxious 
to  see  his  profligate  favourite.  His  re-appearance 
at   court  was  vehemently  opposed  by  the  council, 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  715  ;  also  MS.  Letter,  Bowes  to 
Walsingham,  29th  June,  1583,  Bowes'  Letter-book, 
f  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  pp.  715,  716. 
t  Melvil,  p.  272. 
}  Aikman,  vol.  iii.  p.  70. 
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as  well  as  by  Sir  James  Melvil,  who  warned  the 
king  of  the  danger  of  again  receiving  into  his  con- 
fidence a  person  obnoxious  to  the  nobility,  and 
detested  for  his  crimes  by  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  James  promised  that  he  would  not  admit 
him  again  to  his  confidence,  and  that  he  should  not 
remain  at  court  above  a  single  day ;  and,  at  last, 
yielding  to  the  king's  importunity,  the  lords  con- 
sented to  the  interview.  James  flew  to  embrace 
lletuvn  of  n*m  '  ne  immediately  regained  his 
Arran  to  court,  ascendancy  in  the  royal  confidence 
Perfidy  of  the     an(j  favour,  and  began  to  manifest 


king. 


that  overbearing  arrogance  which 


had  formerly  rendered  him  so  odious  to  men  of  all 
parties.*  The  king  now  cast  aside  his  moderation, 
and,  regardless  of  his  own  solemn  declaration,  so 
recently  and  publicly  made,  he  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, in  which  the  Ruthven  enterprise  was  deno- 
minated treason,  and  the  exercise  of  the  royal 
clemency  declared  to  be  limited  to  such  as  should 
acknowledge  their  offence  and  sue  for  pardon 
within  a  specified  time.f  The  Ruthven  lords  were 
not  less  astonished  than  alarmed  by  this  act  of 
royal  perfidy  ;  and,  seeing  they  could  no  longer 
trust  to  the  word  and  honour  of  their  sovereign 
while  he  continued  to  be  guided  by  the  treach- 
erous and  vindictive  counsels  of  the  restored  fa- 
vourite, began  to  concert  measures  for  their  own 
security. 

When  intelligence  reached  Elizabeth  of  the  re- 
turn of  Arran  to  power,  and  of  the  disreputable 
policy  to  which  James,  at  his  instigation,  had 
resorted,  she  wrote  to  the  king,  reproaching  him  in 
severe  terms  for  his  breach  of  faith  to  the  Ruthven 
lords,  and  his  strange  inconsistency  in  again  put- 
ting himself  under  the  guidance  of  Arran,  after  hav- 
ing written  to  her  respecting  the  dangerous  course 
which  he  was  pursuing ;  "  And  yet,"  she  added, 
11  you  would  make  them  guilty  who  delivered  you 
therefrom  !  I  hope  you  more  esteem  your  honour 
than  to  give  it  such  a  stain  ;  since  you  have  so  oft 
protested  that  you  was  resolved  to  notice  these 
lords  as  your  most  affectionate  subjects,  in  the  full 
persuasion  that  all  they  had  done  was  by  them 
intended  for  your  advantage."  In  conclusion,  she 
requests  him  to  suspend  further  proceedings  until 
the  arrival  of  a  trusty  messenger,  whom  she  should 
send  to  advise  with  him.  James,  suppressing  his 
resentment  at  this  sharp  rebuke,  perhaps  the  more 
keenly  felt  because  it  was  deserved,  professed  to 
receive  it  "  at  this  time  as  proceeding  from  a  sisterly 
love,"  thanked  her  for  her  kind  offices  in  attempt- 
ing to  procure  his  liberation,  and  excused  his  con- 
duct on  the  plea  that  "the  time"  was  "unfit  to 
dispute  too  precisely  upon  circumstances  that  were 
determined  by  those  who  were  masters  of  him  and 
the  state."  He  then  concludes — "  When  you  desire 
that  I  proceed  no  further  until  a  trusty  messenger 
may  come  from  you,  I  intend  to  stay  from  doing 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  "Walsingham, 
5th  August,  1583. 

t  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  copy  of  the  Proclamation,  30th 
July,  1583 ;  also  Bowes  to  Walsingham,  31st  July,  1583 ; 
Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  160. 


anything,  till  then,  that  you  may  be  justlv  offended 
with."  * 

It  is  remarkable  that  Elizabeth  should  have 
attached  so  much  importance  to  this  embassy  as 
to  feel  a  difficulty  in  determining  who  should  be 
entrusted  with  it,  and  still  more  remarkable  that, 
notwithstanding  the  urgency  of  the  case,  she 
should  have  taken  not  less  than  two  months  in 
coming  to  a  decision ;  while,  during  this  long  in- 
terval, proceedings,  so  far  from  being  stayed,  were 
carried  on  with  unusual  vigour  and  activity. 
Angus,  now  the  head  of  the  house  of  Douglas,  was 
banished  beyond  the  Spey ;  Mar  and  Glammis  were 
ordered  to  leave  the  kingdom  ;  f  the  Laird  of  Loch- 
leven,  besides  being  imprisoned,  was  stripped  of 
his  property  ;  such  officers  of  the  king's  household 
as  were  suspected  of  a  bias  in  favour  of  England 
were  dismissed ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who 
were  known  to  be  favourable  to  the  French  interest 
were  retained  and  promoted.  Even  Gowrie,  though 
he  had  twice  received  the  royal  forgiveness,  and  not- 
withstanding all  that  had  occurred  had  been  taken 
into  the  king's  confidence,  was  treated  with  such 
indignity  by  Arran  that  he  was  forced  to  retire 
from  court ;  and,  though  invited  by  the  king  to 
return,  such  were  the  presumption  and  insolence  of 
the  upstart,  that  he  felt  compelled  not  only  to  with- 
draw a  second  time,  but,  apprehensive  of  still  more 
violent  proceedings,  he  at  length  formed  a  resolu- 
tion to  quit  the  kingdom.  At  the  same  time,  Arran, 
who  was  evidently  desirous  of  getting  the  king 
entirely  into  his  own  power,  procured  the  appoint- 
ment of  Governor  of  Stirling  Castle,  and  induced 
the  king  to  take  up  his  residence  there,  so  that  no 
one  could,  without  his  permission,  be  admitted 
into  the  presence  of  the  sovereign.  The  choice 
of  Elizabeth  seemed  to  lie  between  Walsingham 
and  her  cousin,  Lord  Hunsdon ;  Walsingham 
the    more     extended    experience,  sentlo 

greater  prudence,  and  superior  sa-  Scotland, 
gacity  of  the  former  being  in  some  degree  counter- 
balanced by  the  infirmities  of  his  advanced  age. 
Walsingham  was  at  length  preferred  to  this  deli- 
cate and  responsible  trust.  Owing  to  his  age  and 
consequent  infirmities,  he  was  obliged  to  travel  in 
a  coach  by  easy  stages ;  nevertheless,  he  came 
with  a  degree  of  state  rather  befitting  a  prince 
than  an  ambassador,  being  attended  by  a  retinue 
of  six  score  horsemen. 

The  ambassador  reached  Edinburgh  on  the  1st 
September,  and  was  received  by  Sir  James  Melvil, 
who  gave  him  a  cordial  welcome  in  the  king's 
name ;  and  on  the  7th  he  wras  conducted  by  Sir 
James  to  Stirling,  and  thence  to  Perth,  where  the 
king  had  appointed  his  reception  to  take  place.J 
After  some  unnecessary  delay,  he  was  admitted  to 
an  interview,  and,  though  received  by  James  with 
much  apparent  courtesy,  yet,  as  he  refused  to  hold 
any  intercourse  with  Arran,  he  was  subjected  to 

*  Melvil,  pp.  279,  283. 
f  Spottiswood,  p.  326. 
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sundry  indignities  from  that  courtier  and  his 
minions.  So  keenly  did  Arran  feel  the  neglect 
with  which  he  was  treated,  and  so  far  did  he  carry 
his  resentment,  that  he  took  every  opportunity 
of  insulting  the  venerable  ambassador.  He  even 
refused  to  admit  into  the  king's  presence  the  Captain 
of  Berwick,  and  other  persons  of  note  who  formed 
part  of  Walsingham's  retinue.*  The  ambassador's 
instructions  were  to  remonstrate  with  the  king  on 
the  late  changes,  made  without  any  previous  inti- 
mation to  her  majesty,  contrary  to  his  promises  to 
her  by  letter  and  through  her  ambassadors,  as  well 
as  his  own;  on  his  harsh  dealing  with  sundry 
noblemen  and  other  well-affected  persons,  in  con- 
straining some  of  them  to  accept  remission  for 
actions  approved  by  an  instrument  on  the  word  of 
a  prince,  as  well  as  by  an  act  of  council,  the  conven- 
tion of  the  Estates,  and  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Church;  and  on  the  recall  of  Arran,  contrary  to 
his  frequent  promises  and  assurances  given  to  her 
majesty. t  James's  replies  were  more  remarkable 
for  ingenious  duplicity  and  palpable  misstate- 
ments than  for  candour  and  truth.  With  respect 
to  his  approval  of  the  Ruthven  enterprise,  he 
pleaded  that  it  was  given  under  restraint.  Re- 
garding his  dealing  with  the  noblemen  implicated 
in  that  affair,  he  declared  that  he  had  only  pro- 
ceeded according  to  the  laws  of  the  realm,  and  had 
offered  mercy  to  such  as  should  acknowledge  their 
offence,  and  crave  pardon  ;  and  as  to  others,  having 
still  some  danger  to  apprehend  from  their  prac- 
tices, it  was  necessary  to  bring  them  to  trial,  and 
to  inflict  on  them  the  punishment  which  their 
offences  deserved.  As  to  the  removal  of  such  of 
his  councillors  as  were  best  affected  to  the  English 
queen,  he  remarked  that  he  was  a  free  prince,  and 
could  best  judge  who  were  meetest  for  his  own 
service  ;  and  that  he  thought  her  majesty  should 
not  examine  more  curiously  into  the  affections  of 
his  council  than  he  did  with  hers.  Walsingham's 
rejoinder  to  this  pert  reply  was — "  You  are  but  a 
young  prince  yet,  and  of  no  great  judgment  in 
matters  of  government ;  and  many  an  elder  one 
would  think  himself  fortunate  to  meet  an  adviser 
like  my  mistress.  But,  be  assured,  she  is  quite 
ready  to  leave  you  to  your  own  guidance.  I  have 
not  come  down  to  seek  an  alliance  for  England, 
which  can  live  well  enough  without  Scotland,  but 
to  charge  your  majesty  with  unkind  dealing  to  her 
highness,  and  to  seek  redress  for  past  errors."  J 
Lastly,  respecting  the  recall  of  Arran,  James  re- 
marked, that  as  the  imprisonment  of  that  nobleman 
had  ensued  on  his  own  restraint,  so  his  libera- 
tion could  not  be  effectually  known  until  he  had 
been  called  into  his  majesty's  presence  and  com- 
pany^ At  the  conclusion  of  the  interview,  the 
ambassador  complained  of  certain  depredations 
committed  by  the  Scots  upon  the  Borders  ;  and 
James   having   promised  that  the   matter  should 

*  Mi-lvil,  p.  296. 
f  Culderwood,  vol.  iii.p.  725. 

X  MS.  Letter,  draft,  State  Paper  Office,  Walsingham  to 
Elizabeth,  11th  September,  1583,  St.  Johnston. 
$  Culderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  728. 


be  investigated,  Walsingham  took  his  leave,  the 
king  having  first  requested  to  see  him  next  day  in 
private.  As  this  private  conference,  however,  does 
not  seem  to  have  taken  place,  it  is  probable  that 
Arran  had  interfered  to  prevent  it. 

On  the  eve  of  his  departure,  Walsingham  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Burghley,  in  which  he  remarks — 
"  You  will  easily  find  that  there  is  no  hope  of  the 
recovery  of  this  young  prince,  who,  I  doubt  (having 
many  reasons  to  lead  me  so  to  judge),  if  his  power 
may  agree  to  his  will,  will  become  a  dangerous 
enemy.  There  is  no  one  thing  will  serve  better  to 
bridle  him,  than  for  her  majesty  to  use  the  Hamil- 
tons  in  such  sort  as  they  may  be  at  her  devotion."  * 

This  politic  suggestion  was  not  long  in  setting 
Bowes  to  work  in  a  new  direction ;  and  such  was 
his  activity,  that  before  the  ambassador  had  left 
the  country,  he  had  originated  a  counter-revolution 
for  the  removal  of  Arran,  and  the  complete  restora- 
tion of  the  English  interest  in  Scotland.  His 
machinations,  however,  were  soon  discovered  and 
defeated,  through  the  vigilance  of  Arran  ;  and  the 
queen,  dissatisfied  with  the  result  of  this  pro- 
ject, as  well  as  with  that  of  Walsingham's  mission, 
resolved  to  suspend  her  judgment  on  Scottish 
affairs  for  the  present,  and  to  recall  Bowes.f 

As  no  very  important  results  to  either  country 
followed,  or  could  well  have  been  expected  to 
follow  from  Walsingham's  embassy,  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  his  principal  errand  was  to  endea- 
vour to  ascertain  the  capacity  and  disposition  of 
the  king,  who  had  now  reached  that  period  of  life 
when  the  character  is  usually  so  far  developed 
as  to  authorise  an  experienced  and  penetrating 
observer,  like  Walsingham,  to  pronounce  judgment 
upon  it  with  tolerable  accuracy ;  and  as  James, 
though  not  very  remarkable  for  depth  or  breadth 
of  intellect,  had  an  excursive  imagination  and 
ready  utterance,  his  conversation  was  showy  and 
specious,  and  so  far  impressed  the  sagacious  ambas- 
sador, that  he  gave  Elizabeth  a  very  flattering 
report  of  the  abilities  of  her  young  cousin,  whom 
she  accordingly  ever  afterwards  treated  with  more 
becoming  respect.  J 

The  apparent  indifference  of  Elizabeth,  while  it 
damped  the  ardour  of  those  who  were  opposed  to  the 
now  dominant  faction,  strengthened  the  hands  of 
the  king  and  his  ambitious  favourite,  so  that  they 
speedily  triumphed  over  all  their  enemies ;  and 
the  latter,  who  seemed  desirous  to  concentrate  in 
his  own  hands  the  whole  power  of  the  state,  in- 
duced the  king  to  confer  on  him  the  offices  of  Lord 
High  Chancellor  and  Governor  of  the  Castle  of 
Edinburgh.  Meanwhile,  Angus,  Mar,  and  Glam- 
mis ;  the  Lairds  of  Lochleven  and  Cleisli ;  the 
Abbots  of  Dunfermline  and  Cambuskenneth,  with 
others  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  Ruthven 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Walsingham  to  Burgh- 
ley, 11th  September,  1583. 
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enterprise,  found  it  necessary  for  their  own  safety 
to  acknowledge  their  offences,  and  crave  forgive- 
ness. Great  exertions  were  made  to  bring  all  the 
offenders  to  follow  this  example;  but,  as  many 
still  kept  aloof,  a  convention  of  the  Estates  was 
summoned,  which,  through  the  detestable  perfidy  of 
Arran,  was  so  managed  as  to  consummate  the  ruin 
of  the  Gowrie  party.  He  treacherously  represented 
to  the  noblemen,  as  they  arrived  in  the  capital  to 
be  present  at  the  meeting,  that  the  king  graciously 
intended  to  grant  to  each  of  them  individually, 
after  being  subjected  to  some  merely  nominal 
punishment,  for  the  sake  of  appearance,  a  full 
pardon  for  his  participation  in  the  offence,  provided 
the}'  would  all  concur  in  a  vote  of  the  convention 
declaring  the  Ruthven  enterprise  to  be  treason  ; 
but  certifying  to  such  as  would  not  consent,  that 
they  should  be  considered  as  impeaching  the  king's 
honour  by  suspecting  his  promise. 

Under  the  impression  that  Arran  had  been  spe- 

_-    L.       iM,      cially  commissioned  by  the  king 

Meeting  of  the     .       J,      ...  .'*.        t,    8 

Jlstates.    The    to  make  this  communication,  th'ey 

Raid  of  Ruthven  considered  it  prudent  to  follow  the 

declared  to  be     course  prescribed :  and  accordingly, 
treason.  .  °  • 

at  their  first  meeting,  the  Estates 

unanimously  passed  an  act  declaring  "  the  surprise 
and  restraint  of  the  royal  person,"  in  August  last, 
"  a  crime  of  high  treason  of  pernicious  example, 
and  meriting  severe  punishment,"  and  recommend- 
ing a  rigorous  prosecution  of  all  those  who  had  been 
engaged  in  it,  and  had  not  within  the  prescribed 
time  embraced  the  king's  offer  of  pardon.  They, 
at  the  same  time,  ordered  the  act  of  council  approv- 
ing of  the  enterprise  to  be  erased  from  the  council 
books,  as  having  been  passed  while  the  king  was 
under  restraint.  Thus  fortified,  the  king  now  de- 
clared his  determination  to  punish  with  the  utmost 
severity  all  who  refused  to  acknowledge  their 
offence  and  sue  for  forgiveness. 

The  principal  leaders  of  the  Gowrie  faction,  who 
had  hitherto  kept  aloof,  now  justly  alarmed,  sub- 
mitted to  the  king's  mercy.  Angus  retired  beyond 
the  Spey,  Alar  and  Glammis  and  the  Abbots  of 
Cambuskenneth  and  Dry  burgh  withdrew  to  Ire- 
land, Lord  Boyd  and  the  Lairds  of  Lochleven  and 
Easter  Wemyss  repaired  to  France  ;  while  others 
were  committed  to  prison,  or  confined  within  cer- 
tain bounds.  Mr.  John  Colville  alone  refused  sub- 
mission, and  sought  refuge  in  Berwick;*  whilst 
Gowrie,  renewing  his  promises  of  obedience,  was 
permitted  to  remain  at  court f 

The  most  formidable  opponents  of  Arran,  how- 
ever, were  the  ministers  of  the  Church;  and, 
difficult  as  the  task  was,  he  began  to  adopt  vi- 
gorous measures  to  silence  them  and  reduce  them 
to  obedience.  Mr.  John  Dury,  one  of  the  minis- 
ters of  Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  Andrew  Melvil,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  College  of  St.  Andrew's,  were  the 
first  to  be  attacked.  The  former,  having  denounced 
from  the  pulpit  the  recent  proceedings,  was  forced, 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  "Walsingham, 
29th  December,  1583. 
fluid. 


under  the  threat  of  having  his  head  stuck  on  the 
West  Port,  to  explain  and  partially  to  modify  some 
of  his  expressions ;  while  the  latter,  who  had  given 
a  similar  offence,  having  been  called  before  the 
council,  firmly  declined  their  jurisdiction,  declaring 
that  to  the  Presbytery  only  was  he  accountable  for 
any  thing  contained  in  his  discourses  from  the 
pulpit ;  and  when  the  king  endeavoured  to  con- 
vince him  of  the  contrary,  he  sternly  replied,  that 
his  majesty  "  perverted  the  laws  both  of  God  and 
man."  It  was  not  likely  that  the  determined 
bearing  and  bold  words  of  the  venerable  principal 
would  be  tolerated  by  the  vindictive  and  haughty 
spirit  of  Arran,  especially  at  a  crisis  like  the  pre- 
sent. Notwithstanding  Melvil's  declinature,  which 
they  vainly  endeavoured  by  threatenings  to  induce 
him  to  withdraw,  William  Stewart  was  brought 
forward  as  his  accuser,  and  several  witnesses  Avere 
examined;  but,  being  unable  to  prove  any  thing 
criminal  against  him,  he  was  arraigned  on  the  ex- 
traordinary and  almost  ludicrous  charge  of  declin- 
ing the  authority  of  the  court ;  and  being  of  course 
found  guilty,  he  was  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  in 
the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  to  be  still  further 
punished  in  person  and  property  at  the  king's 
discretion.  Having  learned,  however,  that  his 
place  of  confinement  was  to  be  changed  to  a  damp 
and  noisome  dungeon  in  the  Castle  of  Blackness, 
without  waiting  the  appointed  time  for  the  execu- 
tion of  his  sentence,  he  sought  safety  in  a  preci- 
pitate flight  to  Berwick.*  The  expatriation  of 
Melvil,  who,  from  his  great  learning,  zeal,  and 
intrepidity,  was  considered  the  head  and  champion 
of  his  party,  so  far  from  intimidating  or  silencing 
his  brethren,  was  followed  by  vehement  denun- 
ciations from  the  pulpit,  in  which  the  king  was 
accused  of  having  extinguished  the  lamp  of 
learning,  and  deprived  the  Church  of  the  ablest 
and  most  faithful  guardian  of  its  liberties,  f 
Several  of  the  most  distinguished  among  the  mi- 
nisters were  next  summoned  before  the  council, 
and  interrogated  as' to  their  sentiments  regarding 
the  Ruthven  enterprise,  and  the  measures  subse- 
quently pursued,  which  they  were  urged  explicitly 
either  to  approve  or  condemn.  In  this  embarrass- 
ing position,  afraid  lest  by  any  unguarded  expres- 
sion they  might  be  subjected  to  a  criminal  prose- 
cution, they  prudently  requested  permission  to  give 
their  answers  in  writing.  This  being  conceded, 
written  answers  were  accordingly  returned,  in 
which  they  declared  that  they  adhered  to  the  judg- 
ment formerly  pronounced  by  the  General  Assembly 
respecting  the  Raid  of  Ruthven ;  that,  as  indivi- 
duals, they  considered  it  lay  beyond  their  province 
to  pronounce  opinions  on  matters  political;  and 
that,  if  his  majesty  were  desirous  of  obtaining  the 
sentiments  of  the  Church  respecting  that  trans- 
action, they  recommended  him  to  apply  to  the 
General  Assembly. 

In  the  meantime,  without  waiting  for  any  com- 
mand from  the  king,  the  assembly  met,  and,  avoid- 
ing any  direct  statement  of  their  opinion,  drew  up 
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and  presented  a  list  of  grievances,  from  which  it 
was  no  difficult  matter  to  infer  what  their  opinion 
really  was  concerning  the  Raid  of  Ruthven,  as 
well  as  many  of  the  proceedings  that  had  taken 
place  since  the  king  had  been  freed  from  restraint. 
To  this  memorial,  however,  no  satisfactory  answer 
was  obtained. 

The  government  of  Arran  became  now  every 
day  more  tyrannical  and  arbitrary ;  and  the  Privy 
Council,  acting  under  his  direction,  proceeded  to 
exercise  an  authority  which,  even  in  those  times, 
when  the  powers  of  the  executive  were  not  very 
strictly  denned,  was  felt  to  be  altogether  unwar- 
rantable. After  the  escape  of  Melvil,  they  passed 
an  act  ordaining  that  such  ministers  as  should 
hereafter  fall  under  the  displeasure  of  the  king 
should  be  apprehended  without  the  formality  of  a 
legal  charge  ;  and  that  all  who  should  hold  com- 
munication with  those  who  had  left  the  kingdom, 
should  be  treated  as  guilty  of  treason. 

At  this  time  the  young  Duke  of  Lennox,  then 
Arrival  of  the  only  thirteen  years  of  age,  arrived 
young  Duke  of  in  Scotland  from  the  French  court, 
Lennox.  accompanied  by  the  Master  of  Gray, 
whom  James  had  sent  to  Fiance  for  this  express 
purpose.  He  landed  at  Leith,  where  he  was  met 
by  Arran  and  Huntley,  who  conveyed  him  to  Kin- 
neil,  where  the  court  then  was.  The  king  testified 
his  respect  for  the  memory  of  his  departed  favourite 
by  the  affectionate  reception  he  now  gave  to  his 
son,  and  the  substantial  benefits  he  conferred  on 
him.  He  welcomed  him  with  heartfelt  joy,  in- 
vested him  with  his  father's  honours,  confirmed 
him  in  possession  of  the  family  estates,  and  placed 
him  under  the  guardianship  of  the  Earl  of  Mon- 
trose.* 

The  banishment  of  the  Ruthven  lords,  and  the 
partial  restraint  imposed  on  the  preachers,  were 
succeeded  by  a  short  period,  not  indeed  of  content- 
ment, but  of  outward  tranquillity,  during  which 
Arran  ruled  with  despotic  and  almost  undivided 
authority.  But  the  lords,  though  in  exile,  still 
continued  to  wield  a  great  influence  over  a  nume- 
rous and  powerful,  though  now  disorganised  party; 
and  as  they  did  not  consider  the  Church,  the  civil 
interests  of  the  country,  its  foreign  relations,  or 
even  their  own  persons  to  be  in  safety,  so  long  as 
the  king  continued  to  be  guided  by  the  violent  and 
pernicious  counsels  of  Arran,  they  were  already 
Conspiracy  busily  engaged  in  concerting  a  plot 
against  Arran.  for  his  destruction.  The  principal 
conspirators  were  Angus,  Mar,  the  Master  of 
Glammis,  the  Earl  of  Both  well,  and  Lord  Lindsay. 
Their  object  was  to  liberate  their  country  from  the 
galling  yoke  of  Arran,  by  forcibly  removing  him 
from  the  king's  council.  With  a  view  to  the  pro- 
secution of  their  enterprise,  Angus  had  secretly 
quitted  his  retreat  beyond  the  Spey,  and  Mar  and 
Glammis  had  come  over  from  Ireland.  At  the 
same  time,  Lord  Claud  and  Lord  John  Hamilton, 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  toWalsingham, 
Kth  November,  1583  ;  ibid.,  same  to  same,  20th  November, 
1583;  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  pp.  160,  161;  Spottiswood,  p.  328. 


who  were  also  parties  to  the  conspiracy,  were  sent 
from  England  to  the  Borders  by  Elizabeth,  that 
they  might  be  ready  to  co-operate  when  the  plot 
was  ripe  for  execution.  Meanwhile,  Gowrie,  mor- 
tified by  the  studied  neglect  of  the  king,  and  the 
haughty  and  insolent  bearing  of  Arran,  and  pro- 
bably also  influenced  by  some  indefinite  apprehen- 
sion of  danger,  asked  and  obtained  from  the  king 
permission  to  retire  to  France.  Intending  to  em- 
bark at  Dundee,  he  had  proceeded  thither ;  and, 
while  waiting  for  the  departure  of  the  vessel  in 
which  he  was  to  set  sail,  he  received  information 
of  the  conspiracy,  and  was  urged  to  engage  in  it. 
He  hesitated  for  some  time,  but  at  length  con- 
sented ;  and  although  an  order  had  been  issued 
commanding  all  such  as  had  obtained  permission 
to  leave  the  kingdom  to  depart  without  delay,  he 
contrived,  under  various  pretexts,  to  put  off  his 
voyage  ;  and  having  assisted  in  arranging  the  plan 
of  the  enterprise,*  held  himself  in  readiness  to 
join  his  fellow-conspirators  in  arms,  when  the  time 
for  action  should  arrive.  That  the  conspiracy  was 
secretly  encouraged,  by  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers 
is  beyond  a  doubt.  Mr.  John  Colville,  who  was 
the  principal  agent  of  the  plot  in  London,  was  in 
constant  communication  with  Bowes  and  Walsing- 
ham  on  the  subject ;  and  some  difficulty  having 
occurred  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of  a 
certain  bishop,  whose  name  does  not  transpire, 
Colville  held  a  secret  consultation  with  Walsing- 
ham  on  the  point,  as  appears  from  a  letter  lie  sub- 
sequently addressed  to  him,  in  which  he  says — 
"  Concerning  the  bishop,  the  more  I  think  of  the 
matter,  the  more  necessity  I  think  it  that  he,  and 
all  other  strangers  of  his  opinion,  were  removed ; 
for  it  is  a  common  proverb — Hostes  si  intus  sint, 
frustru  clauduntur  fores :  neque  antiquam  expel- 
lantur  tide  cubandum  est" f  But  Arran  had  in 
the  meantime,  through  the  treachery  of  Glen- 
cairn  and  Atholl,  become  acquainted  with  the 
whole  secrets  of  the  conspiracy,  and  kept  a  watch- 
ful eye  over  ail  the  movements  of  its  leaders. 
Anxious,  however,  that  they  should  proceed,  until 
by  some  overt  act  they  should  incur  the  penalties 
of  treason,  he  contented  himself  with  making  such 
preparations  that  he  could  proceed  against  them 
at  a  moment's  notice  ;  and  did  not  stir  until  the 
plot  was  matured,  and  the  first  movements  towards 
putting  it  in  execution  had  actually  been  begun. 
The  time  for  action  at  length  arrived.  The  scheme 
had  embraced  as  one  of  its  leading  features  the 
surprisal  of  the  Castle  of  Stirling,  where  the  con- 
spirators intended  to  fortify  themselves,  and  issue 
a  proclamation  declaring  their  object  to  be  the 
delivery  of  the  king  from  his  present  evil  coun- 
sellors ;  and  Angus,  Mar,  and  the  Master  of  Glam- 
mis, were  already  on  their  march  to  that  place, 
while  Gowrie  remained  at  Dundee,  ready  to  join 
them  at  an  appointed  signal.     Arran  accordingly 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Walsingham, 
20th  January,  1583-4 ;  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  163. 

r  MS.  Letter.  State  Paper  Office,  Colville  to  Bowes, 
23rd  March,  1583-4  j  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  163. 
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dispatched  Colonel  William  Stewart,  with  a  body 

of  a  hundred  soldiers,  who,  arriving  at  Dundee 

before  sunrise,  surrounded  the  castle,  where  Gowrie 

then  resided.     He  defended  him- 
Arrest  of  Gowrie.        .„      ...  ,   ,  ~        , 

sen  with  great  bravery  lor  about 

twelve  hours,  and  even  endeavoured  to  rouse  the 
inhabitants  to  his  assistance  ;  but  at  length,  being 
compelled  to  surrender,  he  was  apprehended,  and 
conveyed  a  prisoner  to  Edinburgh.* 

Meanwhile  intelligence  had  reached  the  court 
that  Mar,  Angus,  and  the  Master  of  Glammis,  had 
Surprise  of  entered  Stirling  with  a  body  of 
Stirling  Castle,  five  hundred  horse,  and  taken  pos- 
session of  the  castle.  Not  a  moment  was  lost  in 
making  preparations  to  attack  the  insurgents.  In 
two  days  an  army  amounting  to  twelve  thousand 
men  had  mustered  in  the  capital,  and  the  young 
king,  attended  by  many  of  the  nobility,  placed 
himself  at  their  head,  and  took  the  road  to  Stirling. 
By  this  time,  however,  the  news  of  Gowrie's  cap- 
ture had  reached  the  insurgents,  and  this,  together 
with  the  failure  of  that  support  which  they  had 
expected  from  their  friends,  and  their  disappoint- 
ment at  not  receiving  a  sum  of  money  which  had 
been  promised  them  by  the  English  queen,  com- 
pletely disheartened  them  ;  and  finding  themselves 
in  no  condition  to  cope  with  the  large  force  with 
which  the  king  was  advancing  to  attack  them, 
they  left  a  small  garrison  in  the  castle,  with  diffi- 
culty made  their  escape  into  England,  and  threw 
themselves  on  the  protection  of  Elizabeth.f  The 
castle  surrendered  on  the  first  summons,  and  four 
of  the  garrison,  including  the  captain,  were  hanged. 
The  failure  of  this  conspiracy  naturally  tended  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  Arran  and  his  party,  and 
emboldened  them  to  pursue  the  most  unpopular 
and  violent  measures. 

As  one  of  the  professed  objects  of  this  insurrec- 
tion was  the  maintenance  of  religion,  it  was  strongly 
suspected  that  some  of  the  ministers  had  been 
secretly  concerned  in  it ;  but  though  attempts  were 
made  to  implicate  several  of  them,  there  was  no 
evidence  to  prove  their  guilt.  Three  of  those 
who  had  particularly  fallen  under  suspicion  were 
searched  for  at  their  houses  by  the  king's  guard ; 
but  they  had  found  means,  along  with  some  others, 
to  escape  into  England.  | 

It  was  now  resolved  to  bring  Gowrie  to  trial; 
but  though  there  could  be  no  doubt  whatever  of 
his  guilt,  it  would  seem  that  there  was  not  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  warrant  a  legal  conviction.  This, 
however,  Arran  had  more  than  one  motive  for 
earnestly  desiring  to  secure — the  gratification  of 
personal  enmity  on  account  of  Gowrie's  frequent 
opposition  to  him  in  the  council,  and  a  wish  to 
obtain  a  share  of  the  Gowrie  estates,  on  which 

*  MS.  Letter,  Caligula,  c.  viii.,  fol.  9,  Bowes  to  "Wal- 
singham,  19rh  April,  1584,  Berwick. 

f  MS.  Culderwood,  Ayscough,  4736,  fol.  1321 ;  Home's 
Hist  >ry  of  the  house  of  Douglas,  p.  376 ;  Spottiswood, 
p.  £33." 

X  MS.  Lette -,  State  Paper  Office,  Moyse's  Memoirs,  p. 
50 ;  Tvtier,  vol.  viii.  p.  169 ;  Historic  of  James  the  Sext, 

p.  103: 


Arran's  wife  had  long  looked  with  a  covetous 
eye.*  In  order  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  direct 
evidence  against  the  unfortunate  nobleman,  Arran 
had  recourse  to  an  expedient  so  base  as  to  be 
worthy  of  peculiar  reprobation.  Accompanied  by 
Sir  Robert  Melvil  and  some  other  members  of  the 
Privy  Council,  Arran  paid  a  visit  to  Gowrie  in  his 
prison,  under  the  guise  of  an  old  friend  who  felt 
deeply  concerned  for  his  safety.  Unsuspicious  of 
treachery,  Gowrie  entreated  his  old  associates  to 
intercede  with  the  king  in  his  behalf;  but  they  re- 
plied that  the  king  was  highly  incensed  against 
him  for  the  share  he  had  taken  in  the  expulsion  of 
the  Duke  of  Lennox ;  and  that  therefore  any  such 
intercession  would  prove  ruinous  to  themselves, 
without  being  beneficial  to  him.  "  What  then," 
said  Gowrie,  "is  to  be  done?" — "Our  advice," 
they  replied,  "  is,  that  you  write  a  general  letter  to 
the  king,  confessing  your  knowledge  of  a  design 
against  his  majesty's  person,  and  offering  to  reveal 
the  particulars  if  admitted  to  an  audience.  This 
will  procure  you  an  interview,  which  otherwise 
you  have  no  chance  of  obtaining.  You  may  then 
vindicate  your  innocence,  and  explain  the  whole 
to  the  king."  Gowrie  hesitated  to  adopt  this  insi- 
dious advice.  "  It  is  a  perilous  expedient,"  said 
he ;  "  I  never  entertained  a  thought  against  the 
king ;  but  this  is  to  frame  my  own  dittay,f  and 
may  involve  me  in  utter  ruin." — "How  so?"  said 
his  treacherous  counsellors.  "  Your  life  is  safe,  if 
you  follow  our  counsel ;  your  death  is  determined 
on,  if  you  make  no  confession." — "  Goes  it  so  hard 
with  me?"  replied  Gowrie.  "  If  there  be  no  re- 
medy, in  case  I  had  an  assured  promise  of  my  life, 
I  would  not  stick  to  try  the  device  of  the  letter." — 
"  I  will  willingly  pledge  my  honour,"  said  Arran, 
"  that  your  life  shall  be  in  no  danger,  and  that  no 
advantage  shall  be  taken  of  your  pretended  con- 
fession." J  Gowrie,  trusting  to  this  assurance, 
wrote  a  letter  as  he  had  been  directed,  and  sent  it 
to  the  king ;  but  instead  of  receiving  an  answer, 
as  he  had  been  led  to  expect,  he  was  immediately 
placed  upon  his  trial.     No  evidence  having  been 

produced  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  rp  .  .    .„ 

„..  .....  V      ,    Trial  of  bowne. 

jury  of  his  guilt,  they  were  about 

to  pronounce  a  verdict  of  acquittal,  when  Arran, 
who,  in  shameless  violation  of  common  deeency, 
sat  as  one  of  their  number,  taking  the  letter  from 
his  pocket,  demanded  of  the  unfortunate  Gowrie 
whether  he  could  deny  his  own  handwriting.  "  It 
is  mine  assuredly,"  he  replied,  "  nor  can  I  deny  it ; 
but,  my  lords,  this  letter  was  written,  these  reve- 
lations were  made,  on  a  solemn  promise  of  my  life. 
You  must  remember  it  all,"  said  he,  looking  at 
Arran  and  the  others  at  whose  instigation  the  letter 
had  been  written ;  "  how  at  first  I  refused ;  how 
earnestly  I  asserted  my  innocence  ;  how  you  sware 
to  me,  upon  your  honour  and  faith,  that  the  king 
should  grant  me  my  life  if  I  made  this  confession." 

*  Melvil,  p.  210.  f  Accusation. 

J  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Form  of  certain  devices  used  by 
Arran  and  Sir  li.  Melvil  against  Gowrie,  endorsed  by  Da- 
vison, in  a  letter  to  Walsingham,  dated  27th  May,  1584, 
Berwick ;  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  170. 
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To  this  simple  but  pointed  appeal,  which,  in  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  uttered,  carried 
in  itself  a  strong  presumption  of  his  innocence,  no 
answer  was  returned,  and  the  detestable  villainy 
which  it  exposed  seems  to  have  excited  no  horror 
in  the  minds  of  his  judges.  The  lord-advocate 
replied  that  the  lords  had  no  power  to  make  such 
a  promise ;  and  when  Gowrie  in  despair  appealed 
to  the  oaths  of  Arran  and  his  companions,  they 
solemnly  denied  that  any  such  promise  had  been 
given.*  The  jury  having  retired  to  deliberate  on 
their  verdict,  Gowrie,  who  now  saw,  when  too  late, 
the  snare  which  had  been  laid  for  him,  convinced 
that  he  had  no  mercy  to  expect,  called  with  seem- 
ing indifference  for  a  cup  of  wine,  in  which  he 
drank  to  several  of  his  friends  around  him.  He 
also  confided  to  one  of  them  an  affecting  message 
to  his  wife,  and  requested  him  to  conceal  his  un- 
happy fate  from  her  for  a  short  time,  as  she  had 
just  been  delivered  of  a  child,  and  consequently 
could  not  without  danger  of  her  life  be  startled  by 
such  appalling  intelligence.  The  jury  soon  re- 
turned into  court  with  a  verdict  of  guilty,  which 
he  heard  with  unshrinking  fortitude ;  and  being 
about  to  address  the  court,  he  was  interrupted  by 
the  judge,  who  informed  him  that  his  time  was 
short,  as  the  king  had  already  sent  the  warrant 
for  his  execution.  "  Well,  my  lord,"  he  replied, 
"  since  it  is  the  king's  contentment  that  I  lose  my 
life,  I  am  as  willing  to  part  with  it  as  I  was  before 
to  spend  it  in  his  service  ;  and  the  noblemen  who 
have  been  upon  my  jury  will  know  the  matter 
better  hereafter.  And  yet,  in  condemning  me, 
they  have  hazarded  their  own  souls,  for  I  had  their 
promise.  God  grant  my  blood  be  not  on  the  king's 
head !  And  now,  my  lords,"  he  added,  "  let  me  say 
a  word  for  my  poor  sons.  Let  not  my  estates  be 
forfeited.  The  matters  are  small  for  which  I  suffer. 
Failing  my  eldest  boy,  then  let  the  second  suc- 
ceed him."  Even  this  consolation  was  denied 
him.  He  was  informed  that  the  penalty  of  treason, 
of  which  crime  he  had  been  found  guilty,  neces- 
sarily included  that  of  forfeiture.  After  retiring 
for  a  short  space,  attended  by  a  minister,  he  pro- 

*  MS.  British  Museum,  Caligula,  c.  viii.,  fol.  24,  Form 
of  examination  and  death  of  William  Earl  of  Gowrie,  3rd 
May,  1584  ;  Tytler,  ut  supra. 
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ceeded  to  the  scaffold,  from  which  he  briefly  ad- 
dressed the  people  who  had  assembled  to  witness 
his  last  moments.  He  strongly  asserted  his  inno- 
cence of  any  designs  against  the  person  of  the  king, 
and  described  the  treacherous  device  to  which  his 
life  was  now  to  fall  a  sacrifice.  His  neck  having 
been  bared  to  receive  the  fatal  Execution  of 
stroke,  he  with  great  composure,  Gowrie. 
and  even  apparent  cheerfulness,  tied  the  handker- 
chief over  his  eyes  with  his  own  hands,  then  kneel- 
ing down  and  resting  his  neck  on  the  block,  his 
head  was  severed  from  his  body  by  a  single  blow. 
The  disgusting,  process  of  quartering  the  body 
having  been  dispensed  with,  the  head  was  sewed 
on  to  the  trunk,  and  the  remains  of  the  unfortunate 
nobleman  were  wrapped  in  a  scarlet  cloth,  with 
which  the  scaffold  had  been  covered,  and  conveyed 
by  his  friends  to  their  last  resting-place.* 

The  character  of  Gowrie  was  marked  by  traits 

which  are  rarely  combined  in  the    „.     , 

.    , .   . ,     i       TT     ,     ,  ,  .       His  character, 

same  individual.     He  had  been  in 

early  life  an  active  accomplice  in  the  murder  of 
Riccio ;  and  in  his  riper  years  he  was  factious, 
turbulent,  intriguing,  and  revengeful.f  Yet,  it  is 
said  that,  considering  the  period  at  which  he  lived, 
he  was  a  person  of  cultivated  mind  and  refined 
taste,  no  mean  proficient  in  the  scholarship  common 
at  that  time,  and  a  patron  and  amateur  in  music 
and  the  fine  arts.  That  he  had  been  deeply  impli- 
cated in  the  late  conspiracy  to  subvert  the  govern- 
ment there  can  be  no  doubt ;  %  but,  for  this  offence, 
the  distressing  condition  of  all  the  great  public 
interests  of  the  kingdom,  consequent  on  the  mis- 
government  of  Arran,  may  be  pleaded  as  an  ex- 
tenuation, if  not  an  apology.  This,  however,  was 
not  the  offence  for  which  he  suffered — he  fell  a 
victim  to  the  malignity  and  infidelity  of  Arran, 
who,  under  the  mask  of  friendship,  pledged  his 
word  and  honour  to  a  lie,  and  thus  induced  the 
unfortunate  man  to  accuse  himself  of  a  crime  of 
which  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  had 
been  guilty. 

*  MS.  British  Museum,  Caligula,  c.  viii., fol.  29 ;  Tytler, 
vol.  viii.  p.  172. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Menainville  to  Mauvis- 
siere,  28th  March,  1583. 

%  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Colville  to  Walsing- 
hara,  12th  May,  1584 ;  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  173. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

JAMES     THE     SIXTH. 
A.D.  1584—1587. 

The  failure  of  the  late  insurrection  confirmed 
Arranin  the  possession  of  his  ill-gotten  power,  and 
encouraged  him  to  adopt  the  most  violent  and 
arbitrary  measures  for  the  purpose  of  completing 
his  triumph,  by  effectually  crushing  all  opposition. 
A  parliament  was  summoned  to  be  held  at  Edin- 
burgh *  on  the  22nd  of  May,  and  never  was  parlia- 
ment more  obsequiously  subservient  to  the  will  of 
Meeting         a  minister.     An  act  was  passed, 

of  parliament,  in  which  Angus,  Mar,  and  Glam- 
mis,  were  declared  guilty  of  treason,  and  their 
estates  forfeited  to  the  crown.  But  the  opposition 
of  the  Church  was  what,  above  all  other  tilings, 
Arran  at  once  feared  and  detested.  He  felt  that 
nothing  had  been  gained  while  there  existed  a  body 
of  men  claiming  a  jurisdiction  distinct  from  that  of 
the  civil  power ;  and  so  long  as  ecclesiastical  func- 
tionaries were  permitted,  in  the  Church  courts  and 
from  the  pulpit,  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people 
by  exposing  and  denouncing  the  errors  of  the  king 
and  the  government.  James,  moreover,  though  he 
professed  an  unwavering  attachment  to  the  Pro- 
testant faith,  detested  Presby terianism, — on  account 
of  its  supposed  tendency  to  foster  independence  of 
thought  and  a  love  of  liberty,  more  consonant  to 
the  genius  of  a  republican  than  that  of  a  monarch- 
ical and  all  but  despotic  government;  he  there- 
fore determined,  at  all  hazards,  to  re-introduce  and 
fully  establish  episcopacy.  A  plan  of  attack  on  the 
Church  was  accordingly  concocted,  and  made  ready 
to  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  parliament. 
The  ministers,  ever  on  the  alert,  had  got  notice 
that  some  measure  affecting  the  Church  was  in 
contemplation,  and  of  course  were  exceedingly 
anxious  to  know  the  nature  of  its  provisions.  This, 
however,  the  court  being  equally  solicitous  to  con- 
ceal, the  Lords  of  the  Articles  were  sworn  to 
secrecy;  and  when  at  length  the  matters  were 
submitted  to  parliament,  the  deliberations  were 
carried  on  with  closed  doors.  The  ministers  now 
took  the  alarm,  and  deputed  Mr.  David  Lindsay, 
one  of  their  number,  to  represent  their  apprehen- 
sions to  the  king,  and  to  entreat  that  no  act  affect- 
ing the  Church  should  be  passed  without  previously 
being  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  General 
Assembly;  but  Arran,  having  got  notice  of  his 
errand,  caused  Lindsay  to  be  apprehended  as  he 
was  crossing  the  palace-yard,  and  ordered  him  to 
be  conveyed  to  the  Castle  of  Blackness.  Undiscour- 
aged  by  this  violent  proceeding,  the  ministers  next 
appointed  a  deputation  to  proceed  to  parliament, 
and  solemnly  protest  against  any  act  being  passed 
tending  to  infringe  the  liberties  of  the  Church  ;  but 
the  doors  were  shut  against  them,  and  they  were 
compelled  to  depart  without  obtaining  admission. 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Davison  to  Walsingham, 
23rd  May,  15S4. 


The  parliament,  thus  left  to  the  guidance  of  the 
court,  proceeded  to  pass  a  series  of  Acts  against 
laws  totally  subversive  of  the  con-  the  Church. 
stitution  and  discipline  of  the  Church.  The  autho- 
rity of  the  king  was  declared  to  be  supreme  in  all 
manner  of  causes,  and  to  extend  over  all  persons  ; 
while  to  decline  his  judgment,  or  that  of  his  council, 
in  any  matter  whatever,  was  pronounced  to  be 
treason.  To  pretend  an  exemption  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  civil  courts,  and  to  attempt  to  dimi- 
nish the  power  of  any  of  the  three  Estates  in  parlia- 
ment, were  prohibited  under  the  same  penalty.  The 
jurisdiction  of  all  courts,  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
not  previously  authorised  by  the  king  and  the 
Estates  in  parliament,  was  forbidden ;  and  the 
holding  of  assemblies,  general  or  provincial,  with- 
out the  king's  permission  or  appointment,  was  also 
prohibited  under  severe  penalties.  The  uttering — • 
either  privately  or  publicly,  in  sermons,  declama- 
tions, or  otherwise — of  anything  to  the  reproach  of 
the  king,  his  ancestors,  or  his  ministers,  and  all  in- 
termeddling with  the  affairs  of  his  majesty  or  his 
estate,  past,  present,  or  future,  were  declared  to  be 
capital  crimes,*  and  the  utmost  penalties  of  the  law 
were  ordained  to  be  inflicted  even  on  those  who 
heard  such  speeches  without  giving  information. 
Finally,  the  whole  spiritual  jurisdiction  was  de- 
clared to  be  vested  in  the  bishops,  and  such  other 
persons  as  should  be  constituted  king's  commis- 
sioners in  ecclesiastical  causes.  As  a  corollary  to 
these  infamous  enactments,  the  sentence  of  excom- 
munication, which  had  been  pronounced  by  the 
General  Assembly  against  Montgomery,  was  re- 
called ;  and  a  commission  was  entrusted  to  the 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's  for  the  reformation  of 
the  university  of  that  place,  which  was  suspected 
of  having  been  liberalised  beyond  endurance  by  the 
doctrine  and  example  of  Melvil,  its  indomitable 
principal. t  This  servile  parliament,  which  seems 
to  have  met  only  to  legalise  the  edicts  of  one  of  the 
most  unprincipled  minions  that  ever  scrambled  into 
power,  wound  up  its  infamous  proceedings  by  or- 
daining that  all  persons  having  in  their  possession 
Buchanan's  History  of  Scotland,  or  his  treatise, 
entitled  Be  jure  Regni,  should  lodge  them  with  the 
Secretary  of  State,  to  be  by  him  "revised  and 
reformed."  % 

The  decrees  so  deeply  affecting  the  liberty  and 
independence  of  the  Church,  though  not  yet  offi- 
cially promulgated,  were  already  well  known  and 
excited  universal  indignation  and  alarm  among 
the  clergy  and  their  flocks.  Their  rage  against 
Arran,  who  was  believed  to  be  the  author  of  these 
obnoxious  measures,  was  openly  expressed;  and 
many  suspected,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  affirm, 
that  the  king  himself  was  at  heart  an  enemy  to 
the  Reformed  Church.  §  In  the  meantime,  to  pre- 
vent as  much  as  possible  any  ebullition  of  popular 

*  Spottiswood,  fol.  333 ;  MS.  Letter,  Davison  to  Wal- 
singham,  23rd  May,  1584  ;  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  178. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Davison  to  \V  alsmg- 
hani,  27th  May,  1584. 

t  Ibid. ;  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  178. 
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feeling,  orders  were  sent  to  the  magistrates  to 
silence,  or  even  forcibly  drag  from  the  pulpits,  all 
preachers  who  should  presume  to  criticise  or  im- 
pugn the  enactments  in  question;  but  the  civic 
rulers  were  in  no  haste  to  enter  on  this  odious 
task,  and  on  the  very  next  day,  being  Sunday,  the 
ministers  declaimed  with  all  their  wonted  freedom, 
and  with  more  than  their  usual  acrimony,  against 
those  laws  by  which  they  declared  that  both  civil 
and  religious  liberty  was  utterly  subverted;  and 
when  on  the  following  day  the  acts,  according  to 
custom,  were  proclaimed  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh, 
Robert  Pont,  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  capital, 
and  also  one  of  the  lords  of  session,  accompanied 
by  two  of  his  brethren,  Lawson  and  Balcanquhall, 
solemnly  and  publicly  protested  against  them  in 
the  name  of  the  Church. '  This  bold  act  enraged 
Arran  to  the  highest  pitch.  He  deprived  Pont  of 
Flight  of  the  bis  office  as  a  lord  of  session,  and 
ministers  of  gave  orders  for  his  apprehension, 
the  Church.      and  that  of  the  otherg  who  had 

concurred  with  him  in  the  protest ;  but,  unwilling 
to  expose  themselves  to  the  ruthless  vengeance  of 
their  enemy,  they  withdrew  from  the  city  during 
the  night,  and  though  hotly  pursued  by  a  party  of 
the  king's  guard,  they  succeeded  in  reaching  Ber- 
wick in  safety  by  daybreak  the  next  morning.* 
Their  example  was  followed  by  all  the  ministers 
of  Edinburgh,  and  nearly  every  clergyman  of 
eminence  throughout  the  kingdom ;  and  the  fewr 
that  remained  were  speedily  subjected  to  grievous 
hardships  and  indignities.  They  were  required  to 
subscribe  a  bond  engaging  to  obey  the  late  acts 
of  parliament  affecting  the  Church,  and  to  acknow- 
ledge the  authority  of  the  bishops,  under  pain  of 
being  deprived  of  their  livings.  Many  preferred 
the  latter  alternative,  and  sought  safety  in  flight, 
while  others  were  either  intimidated  or  cajoled 
into  compliance.  In  addition  to  these  violent  pro- 
ceedings against  the  ministers  of  the  Church,  such 
of  the  professors  of  the  universities  as  fell  under 
the  suspicion  of  the  court  were  imprisoned  or  sent 
into  exile,  the  students  were  dispersed,  and  the  uni- 
versities of  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen  were  shut  up.f 
These  violent  measures  at  once  appalled  and 
enraged  the  whole  community;  and  suspicions 
began  to  be  entertained,  which  were  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  reports  openly  circulated  and  eagerly 
believed,  that  the  king  was  at  heart  a  Papist,  and 
was  paving  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  popery. 
At  the  same  time,  the  public  indignation  against 
Arran,  who  was  regarded  as  the  author  of  all  these 
national  calamities,  was  roused  to  the  highest 
pitch.  Not  content  with  having  subverted  the 
Violent  pro-  constitution  of  the  Church,  forced 
feedings  of  into  exile  many  of  its  most  emi- 
nent ministers,  closed  the  semi- 
naries of  learning,  and  openly  trampled  on  all  law 
and  justice  in  the  multiplied  oppressions  which  he 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Davison  to  Walsingham, 
li tli  May,  1584;  Tvtler,  vol.  viii.  p.  179. 

t  Cotton*  MS.,  quoted  by  McCrie,  Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  i. 
p.  22,. 


practised  on  all  whom  he  suspected  of  being  inim- 
ical to  his  government,  he  instituted  a  system  of 
espionage  reaching  even  to  the  domestic  hearth, 
and  thus  in  a  great  measure  destroyed  that  confi- 
dence between  man  and  man,  without  which  civil 
society  can  scarcely  exist.  His  appetite  for  for- 
feitures, of  which  he  generally  contrived  to  appro- 
priate the  largest  share,  was  no  way  inferior  to 
that  which  had  formerly  distinguished  the  Regent 
Morton  during  the  worst  period  of  that  tyrant's 
rule.  Besides  a  multitude  of  informers  whom  he 
kept  in  pay,  he  publicly  offered  a  bounty  for  the 
discovery  of  treason,  by  issuing  a  proclamation 
offering  a  reward,  besides  a  full  pardon,  to  all  per- 
sons who  should  discover  any  treasonable  conspi- 
racy or  correspondence.  Under  the  influence  of 
such  a  temptation,  false  accusations,  supported  by 
perjured  witnesses,  soon  flowed  in  abundantly. 
Men  of  unimpeachable  character,  if  known  to  be 
of  independent  and  patriotic  spirit,  and  more  espe- 
cially if  possessed  of  property,  were  thus  arraigned 
and  convicted  of  imaginary  and  even  impossible 
crimes.  Some  were  put  to  death  as  felons,  many 
were  imprisoned  or  sent  into  banishment,  the 
estates  of  such  as  were  possessed  of  landed  property 
were  forfeited,  and  Arran  with  the  barons  who 
were  his  base  accomplices  in  villainy  divided  the 
spoil.  The  seeds  of  distrust  were  thus  sown 
broadcast  over  the  face  of  society;  the  ordinary 
intercourse  of  friend  with  friend,  and  neighbour 
with  neighbour,  was  interrupted  or  darkened  by 
suspicion  ;  and  no  man  felt  secure  of  liberty,  pro- 
perty, or  life.  But  the  ambition  of  Arran  was 
equal  to  his  avarice,  and  he  was  not  less  dis- 
tinguished by  the  love  of  power  than  by  its 
abuse.  He  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  engross- 
ing in  his  own  hands  all  the  high  offices  of  the 
state,  as  they  became  vacant.  On  the  demise  of 
Argyle  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  chancellor, 
which  had  been  held  by  that  nobleman.*  He  was 
already  governor  of  the  castle3  both  of  Stirling 
and  Edinburgh.  He  even  coveted  and  obtained 
the  office  of  provost  of  the  capital ;  and  at  length 
consummated  his  ambitious  schemes  by  procuring 
himself  to  be  nominated  lieutenant-general  of  the 
whole  kingdom. 

The  revolution  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
affairs  of  Scotland,  and  the  consequent  decline  of  the 
English  interest  in  that  country,  were  a  source  of 
much  solicitude  and  embarrassment  to  Elizabeth 
and  her  ministers.  Arran  was  the  greatest  support 
of  the  French  faction,  but  since  the  failure  of  the 
late  conspiracy  his  power  had  become  less  assail- 
able than  ever  ;  and  yet  Elizabeth  saw  clearly,  that 
so  long  as  he  continued  in  authority  she  could  not 
hope  to  manage -Scottish  affairs  as  she  had  formerly 
done.  She  had  expected  that  the  success  of  the 
conspiracy  would  have  been  followed  by  the  resto- 
ration of  the  exiled  lords,  and  that  by  their  union 
with  Angus,  the  head  of  the  powerful  house  of 
Douglas,  the  ruin,  or  at  least  the  displacement  of 
Arran  might  easily  have  been  effected ;  but  that 
*  Spottiswood,  p.  339. 
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expectation  was  now  at  an  end,  and  it  was  not 
easy  to  see  how  the  banished  lords,  with  any  sup- 
port or  assistance  she  could  in  decency  afford  them, 
could  now  make  head  against  so  powerful  an  oppo- 
nent. In  these  circumstances,  she  bethought  her 
of  the  strange  expedient  of  attempting,  by  attach- 
ing Arran  to  her  interest,  to  exert  through  him 
the  influence  she  was  so  desirous  of  exercising 
over  the  public  policy  of  Scotland.  She  accordingly 
dispatched  thither  Davison,  one  of  her  principal 
secretaries,  who,  on  sounding  Arran,  found  him 
quite  disposed  to  receive  his  advances,  and  to  enter 
into  the  views  of  the  English  queen.  Arran  was 
well  aware  that  detested  as  he  was  by  the  nobility 
and  the  great  body  of  the  people,  he  had  no  secu- 
rity except  in  the  favour  of  the  king,  on  whose 
fickle  temper  he  could  place  little  reliance  ;  and 
he  therefore  eagerly  embraced  the  opportunity  of 
ingratiating  himself  with  a  princess,  to  whose  pro- 
tection he  might  look  as  the  strongest  bulwark  of 
his  own  power. 

Davison  had  afterwards  an  audience  of  the  king, 
at  Falkland,  in  the  presence  of  the  young  Duke  of 
Lennox,  Arran,  Huntley,  Montrose,  and  others  of 
the  nobility.  The  interview  was  far  from  being 
amicable,  and  led  to  no  specific  result.  James  in- 
deed received  the  ambassador's  letters  courteously, 
but  lie  passionately  complained  of  the  protection 
afforded  by  Elizabeth  to  the  rebellious  lords,  and 
her  refusal  to  deliver  them  up.  The  ambassador 
endeavoured  to  vindicate  the  conduct  of  his  mis- 
tress on  the  grounds  of  her  ignorance  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  late  changes,  and,  in  turn,  com- 
plained of  his  majesty's  refusal  to  deliver  up 
Holt,  the  Jesuit,  who  was  known  to  be  intriguing 
against  the  government  of  Elizabeth.  He  added, 
however,  that  as  for  the  exiled  nobles,  the  queen 
would  take  care  that  they  should  give  no  disturb- 
ance to  his  majesty's  government.  James  replied, 
with  a  spirit  and  promptitude  that  took  the  ambas- 
sador by  surprise,  that  there  was  not  much  neces- 
sity for  this  assurance,  as  he  hoped  he  could  look 
well  enough  to  the  defence  of  his  kingdom  against 
such  rebels  as  she  had  taken  under  her  protection. 
In  a  short  time  James,  dropping  affairs  of  state, 
began  to  talk  of  the  more  congenial  subjects  of 
hunting  and  pastimes,  and  left  the  ambassador  to 
confer  with  Montrose,  with  whom  he  dined.* 

Davison  remarked,  with  horror,  the  miserable 
condition  to  which  the  country  was  reduced  by  a 
system  of  misgovernment,  which  he  seemed  to  at- 
tribute fully  as  much  to  the  king  himself  as  to  his 
tyrannical  minister.  In  a  letter  which  he  addressed 
to  Walsingham  at  this  time,  he  says,  "  The  pro- 
ceedings of  this  court  are  thought  so  extreme  and 
intolerable  as  have  not  only  bred  a  common  hatred 
and  mislike  of  the  instruments,  but  also  a  decay  of 
the  love  and  devotion  of  the  subjects  to  his  majesty. 
*  *  *  The  want  of  their  ministers  exiled :  the 
imprisonment  of  Mr.  David  Lindsay  in  the  Black- 
ness :  and  the  warding  of  Mr.  Andrew  Hay  in  the 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  10th  June,  1584,  Da- 
vison to  Walsingham ;  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  183. 


north,  who  refused  to  subscribe  their  late  acts  of 
parliament,  do  not  a  little  increase  the  murmur 
and  grudging  of  the  people  ;  besides  the  lack  of 
the  ordinary  ministry  here,  which  is  now  only  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  John  Craig  and  Mr.  John  Brand,  at 
such  times  as  they  may  be  spared  from  their  own 
charges.  The  king  is  exceedingly  offended  with 
such  of  them  as  are  fled,  blaming  them  to  have 
withdrawn  themselves  without  cause,  notwith- 
standing some  of  their  friends  were  already  in 
hands,  and  warrant  given  forth  for  their  own 
charging  and  apprehending  before  their  departure." 
*  *  *  "Arran,"  he  observed,  "had  been  promoted 
to  the  high  office  of  chancellor  :  Sir  John  Maitland, 
secretary;  Sir  Robert  Melvil,  treasurer-depute; 
and  Lord  Fleming,  lord-chamberlain  ;  whilst  Adam- 
son,  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  was  in  high 
favour,  constantly  at  court,  and  busily  occupied 
in  his  schemes  for  the  total  destruction  of  the  Pres- 
byterian form  of  church  government,  and  in  the 
persecution  of  its  ministers  and  supporters."  * 

Whatever  sentiments  might  be  excited  in  the 
mind  of  Elizabeth  by  this  very  prosaic,  but  not  the 
less  distressing  description,  the  account  given  by 
Davison  of  French  influence  in  Scotland,  the  feel- 
ings of  James  towards  his  mother,  the  constant 
correspondence  he  kept  up  with  her,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  scheme  by  which  she  was  to  resign 
the  government  to  her  son,  called  forth  most  lively 
feelings  of  alarm  and  indignation.  After  a  long 
enumeration  of  portentous  circumstances,  the  am- 
bassador expressed  his  conviction,  "  that  the  Scot- 
tish queen,  though  elsewhere  in  person,  sat  at  the 
stern  of  the  government,  and  guided  both  king 
and  nobles  as  she  pleased."  f 

At  the  very  time  when  this  alarming  intelligence 
arrived  from  Scotland,  a  conspi-  Throckraor- 
racy  against  the  life  of  Elizabeth  ton's  treason. 
was  detected  within  her  own  kingdom ;  and  from 
disclosures  made  by  Francis  Throckmorton,  a 
Cheshire  gentleman,  who  was  afterwards  executed 
on  the  charge  of  being  implicated  in  these  treason- 
able proceedings,  it  appeared  that  a  design  was 
on  foot  for  the  invasion  of  England.  Among  the 
papers  of  Throckmorton  was  found  a  list  of  the 
most  eminent  Romanists  in  England,  and  another 
of  the  principal  harbours  in  the  kingdom,  with  an 
exact  account  of  their  situations  and  the  depth  of 
water  in  each.  The  enterprise  it  was  alleged  was 
to  have  been  conducted  by  the  Duke  of  Guise,  as- 
sisted by  the  Pope,  the  King  of  Spain,  and  the 
English  exiles,  and  many  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
at  home  were  ready  to  join  the  invaders  on  their 
landing.  Though  some  doubt  has  been  thrown  over 
the  truth  of  these  revelations,  which  were  elicited 
by  torture,  yet  many  collateral  circumstances  con- 
cur in  imparting  to  their  leading  features,  at 
least,  a  degree  of  probability  amounting  almost  to 
certainty.  The  English  exiles  were  loud  in  their 
denunciations  of  the  barbarous  treatment  of  the 
Scottish  queen,  and  the  persecution  to  which  the 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Davison  to  "Walsingham, 
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Roman  Catholics  in  England  were  subjected;  and, 
at  this  time,  by  means  of  secret  agents,  they  were 
engaged  in  dispersing  throughout  the  kingdom 
publications  exciting  the  hatred  of  their  partizans 
against  Elizabeth,  and  in  attempting  to  persuade 
them  that  to  take  away  her  life  would  be  not 
merely  justifiable  but  meritorious.  Her  maids  of 
honour  in  particular  were  invoked  to  the  per- 
formance of  this  bloody  office,  and  undisguisedly 
exhorted  to  treat  their  mistress  as  Judith  did  Holo- 
fernes,  and  thus  render  their  names  revered  by  the 
Church  to  the  end  of  time.* 

Elizabeth  was  now  reaping  an  abundant  harvest 
Troubles  of      of  cares  and  disquietudes — the  na- 
Elizabeth.        tural    fruit   of  her  own    perfidy, 
injustice,   and    persevering    cruelty   towards   her 
unfortunate  sister  ;  and  while  her  present  position 
demanded    immediate    and   vigorous    action,  the 
crisis  was  as  full  of  difficulty  as  it  was  of  danger. 
In  dread  of  the   machinations   of  Mendoza,  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  from  which  she  considered 
her  life  to  be  in  peril,  she  ordered  him  to  quit  the 
kingdom  within  fifteen  days.f     But  the  great  dif- 
ficulty of  regaining  her  lost  influence  in  Scotland, 
and  thus  defeating  the  projects  in  favour  of  Mary 
— the  chief  source  of  all  her  embarrassments — still 
remained.     In  this  dilemma  she  had  recourse  to 
the  opinion  and  counsel  of  Davison,  who  persuaded 
her  that  at  present  it  would  be  in  vain  to  intercede 
with  the  king  in  favour  of  the  exiled  lords,  and 
that  any  attempt  to  interfere  by  force  of  arms  to 
effect  such  a  change  in  his  councils  as  she  desired 
would  be  too   hazardous  to  merit  consideration.! 
Ever  fertile  in  resources,  however,  there  still  ap- 
peared to  Elizabeth  three  methods  by  which  she 
might  hope  to  accomplish  her  object,  but  each  of 
these  was  beset  with  difficulties,  and  two  of  them 
were  directly  opposed  to  each  other.      The  first 
was  to  afford  such  assistance  in  money,  arms,  and 
troops  to   the   banished    lords — Angus,  Mar,  and 
Glammis — as  would  enable  them  to  displace  Arran, 
and  take  into  their  own  hands  the  management  of 
public  affairs.     But  Elizabeth  had  one  strong  ob- 
jection against  this  method,  it  would  involve  her 
in  li  charges,"  a  thing  which  she  "  did  utterly  mis- 
like  ; "  besides,  it  would  engage  her  in  the  support 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  whose  polity  she  re- 
garded as  republican  in  its  tendency,  and  therefore 
"misliked"  as' much  as  James  himself  or  his  ob- 
noxious minister.     A  second  method  was  to  enter 
into  a  compact  with  Arran,  and  through  him  to 
govern    the    king,  who   was   entirely  guided    by 
his  counsels.      This   method  appeared  the  more 
feasible,  that  Arran  had  already  secretly  offered  to 
devote  himself  to  her  service,  had  evinced  and  ex- 
pressed his  predilection  for  the  Episcopalian  form 
of  Church  government,  and  declared  himself  in 
favour  of  the  alliance  with  England.     But  to  this 
plan  the  almost  insuperable  objection  of  "  charges" 
*  Camden,  p.  497. 

t  MS.  despatch  of  Bernardino  de  Mendoza  to  the  Catholic 
king.     Archives  of  Simancus,  Inglatenra,  fol.  839;  Mignet. 
+  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Davison  to  Burghley, 
23rd  June,  1584 ;  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  188. 


was  equally  applicable.     Arran  and  his  coadjutors 
had  already  manifested  such  inordinately  acqui- 
sitive propensities,  that  there  was  no  hope  of  secur- 
ing their  co-operation  without  pensions,  a  matter  in 
which  she  might  have  to  compete  with  France.  The 
amount  of  outlay  that  might  thus  be  necessary  defied 
conjecture.  In  addition  to  this,  Elizabeth  felt  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  her  to  act  in  concert  with 
Arran  without  withdrawing  all  countenance  from 
the  Douglases   and  Hamiltons,  whom  she  would 
much  rather  employ  as  instruments  for  his  destruc- 
tion.    The  third  scheme  was  to  enter  into  a  treaty 
with  the  captive  queen,  who  it  was  supposed  would 
accept  almost  any  terms  by  which  she  was  likely 
to  be  restored  to  liberty.     Such   proposals  might 
accordingly  be  made  to  her  as  to  alarm  James  into 
a  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  English  court. 
Besides,  Mary  had  already  signified  her  readiness, 
on  condition  of  being  set  at  liberty,  to  resign  the 
government  in  favour  of  her  son  ;  to  use  her  utmost 
influence  to  procure  the  restoration  of  the  banished 
lords;  to  cement  the  amity  with  England;  to  dis- 
countenance the  Romanists   in  their  attempts  to 
disturb  the  English  government ;  and  to  acquaint 
Elizabeth  with  many  secrets  which  would  enable 
her  to  thwart  the  designs  of  her  enemies.     But  to 
embrace   this   method  would  be  to  act  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  counsel  of  her  sage  and  expe- 
rienced ministers,  Burghley  and  Walsingham,  both 
of  whom  had  repeatedly  and   strongly  expressed 
their  conviction,  that  if  the  Queen  of  Scots  were 
set  at  liberty,  the  life  of  Elizabeth  and  the  existence 
of  the  Protestant  Church  in  England  would   be 
equally  endangered.     In  this  perplexity,  Elizabeth 
called  Burghley  and  Walsingham  to  her  aid,  and 
submitted  these  rival  schemes  to  their  considera- 
tion.    "With  respect  to  an  arrangement  with  Mary, 
the  two  ministers  concurred  in  dissuading   their 
mistress  from  adopting  any  measure  of  this  descrip- 
tion ;    but  they  differed  in  opinion   on  the  other 
two  schemes.  Burghley  advised  her  to  attach  Arran 
to  her  interest  by  sending  a  confidential  minister 
to  hold  a  secret  conference  with  him  on  the  Borders,* 
hoping  through  him  to  govern  the  king  and  re- 
establish the  English  influence  in  Scotland.     To 
this  policy  Walsingham  was  strenuously  opposed. 
He  considered  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on 
the  promises  or  engagements  of  Arran,  and  that 
the  relative  position  of  the  two  kingdoms  would 
never  be  satisfactorily  adjusted  so  long  as  his  pre- 
sent power  continued.      On  these  accounts  Wal- 
singham warmly  advocated  the  only  remaining  ex- 
pedient, that  of  supporting  the  banished  lords  and 
using  them  as  instruments  for  Arran's  overthrow. 
Such,  he  observed,  was   the  odium  in  which  the 
king  and  his  tyrannical  and  haughty  minister  were 
held  by  the  nation,  that  the  exiled  lords  would  be 
welcomed  as  deliverers,  and,  if  properly  assisted 
with  men  and  money,  would  speedily  drive  Arran 
from  the  helm  of  affairs,  and  render  English  in- 
fluence once  more  predominant. 

*  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Instructions  to  Lord  Hunsdon, 
30th  June,  1584;  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  190. 
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Elizabeth  was  in  this  instance  more  crafty  than 
her  ministers.  She  resolved  not  to  embrace  exclu- 
sively any  one  of  the  three  plans  which  had  been 
under  consideration,  but,  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
to  adopt  them  all,  and  in  the  first  instance  carry 
them  on  simultaneously.  By  this  disingenuous 
policy  she  hoped  to  hold  all  the  parties  at  her 
devotion,  to  play  the  one  against  the  other,  and 
in  the  sequel  to  gain  her  object  by  treacherously 
sacrificing  such  tools  as  might  be  found  no  longer 
adapted  to  her  purpose. 

She  commenced  this  triple  game  of  dissimulation 
by  appointing  LordHunsdon,  the  Governor  of  Ber- 
wick, to  hold  a  meeting  with  Arran  on  the  Borders.* 
The  conference,  however,  was  delayed  for  some 
weeks  in  consequence  of  the  vanity  of  Arran,  who, 
holding  the  high  office  of  lieutenant-general  of  the 
kingdom,  was  ambitious  to  appear  with  such  im- 
posing pomp  and  magnificence  as  might  dazzle  the 
English  envoy,  and  impress  him  with  exalted  ideas 
of  the  rank  and  power  of  the  personage  with  whom 
he  was  about  to  treat.  In  the  meantime,  Davison, 
acting  under  the  instructions  of  Walsingham,  was 
busily  employed  in  Scotland,  in  secretly  plotting 
the  downfall  of  Arran,  and  in  organising  a  party 
in  favour  of  the  exiled  noblemen.  He  was  even 
labouring  to  seduce  the  Governor  of  Edinburgh 
Castle  to  betray  his  trust  by  delivering  up  that 
important  stronghold  to  the  Queen  of  England. 
At  the  same  time,  Colville  was  not  less  busy  in 
London.  In  conjunction  with  Elizabeth,  with 
whom  he  had  frequent  private  interviews,  he  was 
concerting  plans  to  secure  the  triumphant  return 
of  the  banished  lords,  and  endeavouring  to  induce 
the  Hamiltons  to  join  them  in  making  a  sudden 
irruption  into  Scotland,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing 
Arran  or  putting  him  to  death,  compelling  the 
king  to  renounce  the  French  alliance,  and  thus 
paving  the  way  for  the  restoration  of  English 
influence. 

The   arrangements   for   the   conference    having 

Conference  be-  keen  at  length  completed,  Huns- 
tween  Hunsdon  don  and  Arran  met  on  the  14th  of 
and  Arran.  August,  at  a  place  called  Foulden, 
near  Berwick.  Arran  made  his  appearance  with 
a  display  of  grandeur  and  pomp  more  befitting  a 
sovereign  prince  than  a  minister.  He  was  attended 
by  a  splendid  retinue  of  five  thousand  horse,  and 
accompanied  by  five  privy  councillors.  The  con- 
ference was  held  between  Hunsdon  and  Arran 
alone,  and  lasted  for  five  hours — the  five  councillors 
being  left  waiting  without,  like  menials,  during 
the  whole  of  that  time.  The  obsequious  deference 
paid  to  the  haughty  upstart  by  these  attendants, 
some  of  whom  belonged  to  the  highest  rank  of  the 
ancient  Scottish  nobility,  astonished  Hunsdon,  who, 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  Burghley,  remarked  that 
their  demeanour  rather  resembled  that  of  servants 
than  of  fellow-councillors.  Arran,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  conference,  solemnly  renewed  his 
professions,  previously  made  to  Davison,  of  invio- 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  "Walsingham  to  Davi- 
son, 2nd  July,  1584;  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  192. 


lable  attachment  to  the  English  interest,  and 
assured  Hunsdon  that  no  step  should  be  taken  by 
the  king  wThich  might  tend  to  disturb  the  peaceful 
relations  of  the  two  kingdoms.  But  though  Huns- 
don, in  return,  courteously  promised  on  behalf  of 
Elizabeth  that  the  exiled  nobles  should  be  removed 
into  the  interior  of  the  country,  to  prevent  their 
occasioning  uneasiness  to  the  king  or  his  govern- 
ment by  their  intrigues,  yet,  in  obedience  to  the 
command  of  his  mistress,  he  complained  that  James 
had,  contrary  to  his  promises,  been  courting  an 
alliance  with  France,  had  ceased  to  cultivate 
amicable  relations  with  England,  and  treated  with 
unkindness  and  ingratitude  his  royal  relative,  the 
English  queen,  to  whom  he  had  been  so  much  in- 
debted. In  proof  of  this,  he  referred  to  his  holding 
intercourse  with  the  Pope,  his  tolerating  the  dark 
machinations  of  Jesuits  within  his  dominions,  his 
projected  "  association"  with  his  mother,  his  ban- 
ishment of  the  noblemen  most  favourable  to  the 
interests  of  England,  and  the  want  of  due  respect 
which  had  in  several  instances  been  manifested 
towards  her  majesty's  ambassadors.  He  concluded 
by  expressing  on  the  part  of  his  mistress  a  hope 
that  Arran  would  now,  agreeably  to  his  own  pro- 
fessions, counsel  the  king  to  adopt  a  course  of 
policy  tending  to  establish  a  close  and  lasting 
amity  between  the  two  kingdoms,  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  this,  to  restore  the  banished  lords. 

Arran,  in  reply,  promised  to  employ  his  utmost 
influence  in  counteracting  French  intrigue  and 
promoting  amity  with  England.  He  denied  that 
the  king  had  held  any  secret  intercourse  with  the 
Pope,  or  that  he  was  aware  of  any  Jesuits  being 
within  the  kingdom  ;  and  affirmed  that,  if  he  had 
ever  entertained,  he  now  abandoned  the  intention 
of  forming  the  "association"  with  his  mother. 
He  vindicated,  however,  the  conduct  of  the  king 
with  respect  to  some  of  the  English  ambassadors, 
on  the  ground  that  they  had  been  sowing  sedition 
and  encouraging — nay,  actually  plotting — rebellion. 
With  regard  to  the  restoration  of  the  exiled  lords— 
a  subject  on  which  Arran,  for  obvious  reasons,  felt 
painfully  sensitive — he  expressed  his  astonishment 
that  the  queen  should  intercede  for  such  manifest 
traitors,  and  would  give  no  assurance  that  he 
should  employ  any  influence  on  their  behalf. 

The  marriage  of  the  king  was  known  to  be  a 
matter  regarding  which  Elizabeth,-  who  naturally 
dreaded  the  consequence  of  an  alliance  with  a 
French  princess,  felt  not  a  little  uneasiness ;  and 
Arran,  anxious  to  prove  his  devotion  to  her  ser- 
vice, adroitly  availed  himself  of  this  circumstance, 
by  promising  to  keep  James  from  marrying  for 
three  years,  under  pretence  that  the  queen  had  in 
view  for  him  a  partner  of  the  royal  biood,  who 
would  then  be  marriageable,  and  on  his  union  with 
whom  she  would  declare  him  heir  to  the  throne  of 
England. 

The  two  ministers,  having  finished  their  long 
conference,  returned  to  their  companions  out  of 
doors,  when  Arran,  who,  as  well  as  Hunsdon,  ap- 
peared to  be  in  hi. commonly  good  humour  and 
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high  spirits,  turning  to  the  Scottish  lords,  said — 
"  Is  it  not  strange  to  see  two  men  accounted  so 
violent  and  furious  as  wo  two  are,  agree  so  well 
together — I  hope  to  the  contentment  of  both  crowns 
and  their  peace  P "  *  The  irritability  of  temper 
ascribed  by  Arran  to  himself  and  Hunsdon  seems 
indeed  to  have  formed  a  prominent  feature  in  their 
characters,  for  at  that  time  they  had  the  unen- 
viable reputation  of  being  the  proudest  and  most 
irascible  noblemen  in  their  respective  countries. 
It  would  appear  that  their  unusual  complacency  on 
this  occasion  had  its  source  in  private  gratification 
rather  than  in  the  successful  issue  of  their  public 
mission.  Hunsdon  and  Burghley  had  formed  the 
project  of  bringing  about,  through  the  intervention 
of  Arran,  a  marriage  between  the  young  king  and 
a  niece  of  Hunsdon,  whose  family,  as  he  was  cousin 
to  Elizabeth,  was  consequently  of  royal  blood. f 
This  secret  transaction  gave  great  offence  to  Wal- 
singham,  who  seems  ever  afterwards  to  have  re- 
garded his  brother  minister  with  more  or  less 
distrust.  \ 

A  short  time  previous  to  this,  the  Master  of 
Gray,  a  young  nobleman  just  returned  from  his 
travels,  had  been  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the 
king.  He  is  described  as  a  person  of  most  prepos- 
sessing exterior,  elegant  manners,  and  insinuating 
address,  but  of  a  thoroughly  base  and  treacherous 
disposition.  He  was  moreover  inordinately  ambi- 
tious, and  was  already  deeply  versed  in  the  mystery 
of  court  intrigue.  During  a  residence  in  France 
he  had  been  admitted  to  court,  and  had  attracted 
the  favourable  notice  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  by 
whom  he  had  been  employed  as  a  confidential 
agent  in  his  secret  negotiations  with  the  Queen  of 
Scots,  to  whose  cause  he  professed  an  ardent  and 
devoted  attachment.  His  external  qualifications 
soon  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  susceptible 
mind  of  the  young  king;  and  as  he  rose  into 
favour,  he  began  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  Arran, 
who,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  a  person  who  might 
ultimately  prove  a  rival,  pointed  him  out  to  James 
as  the  most  fitting  person  in  the  kingdom  to  be 
sent  as  ambassador  to  the  court  of  England. 

Gray,  who  formed  part  of  the  suite  of  Arran, 
was  after  the  conference  introduced  to  Hunsdon,  to 
whom  he  presented  a  confidential  letter  from  the 
king,  relating  to  the  intrigues  and  conspiracies  by 
which  the  government  of  Elizabeth  had  been  so 
frequently  disturbed.  In  addition  to  this,  Gray 
informed  him  that  he  had  an  important  communi- 
cation to  make,  but  which  he  must  solemnly  pledge 
himself  to  conceal  from  every  human  being  with 
the  exception  of  the  queen:  this  was,  that  the 
king  intended  shortly  to  dispatch  him  to  Elizabeth 
with  some  ostensible  message,  to  prevent  suspicion, 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Sir  Edward  Hoby  to 
Dr.  Parry,  15th  August,  1584;  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  196. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Hunsdon  to  Burghlev, 
1st  October,  1584;  also  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office, 
Davison  to  Burghlev,  27th  July,  1584 :  Tytler,  vol.  viii. 
p.  197. 
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but  in  reality  to  disclose  to  her  all  the  secret  in- 
trigues and  machinations  of  Mary.  Unfortunately, 
with  these  Gray  was  too  well  acquainted.  The 
captive  queen,  confidently  relying  on  his  hypo- 
critical professions  of  devotion  to  her  interest,  had 
been  induced  in  the  course  of  their  secret  corre- 
spondence to  open  too  freely  to  him  her  own  pro- 
jects and  those  of  her  friends,  and  the  means  by 
which  they  hoped  to  carry  them  into  effect.  It  is  not 
easy  to  find  language  to  characterise  the  base  and 
unmanly  perfidy  of  the  wretch  who  laboured  to  gain 
the  confidence  of  the  unhappy  queen  only  to  abuse 
it,  and  who  was  now  prepared  for  his  own  sordid 
ends  to  reveal  all  her  secrets  to  her  bitterest  enemies. 
And  what  shall  be  said  of  the  unnatural  conduct 
of  James,  who  so  far  forgot  the  duty  of  a  son  and 
the  dignity  of  a  king  as  to  concur  with  this  vile 
caitiff  in  betraying  his  mother  ?  Hunsdon  did  not 
keep  his  promise,  but  the  very  next  day  communi- 
cated the  whole  matter  in  a  private  and  confiden- 
tial letter  to  Burghley,  without  which  we  should 
have  had  no  information  of  this  dark  transaction. 
"  Now,  my  lord,"  he  says,  "  for  the  principal  point 
of  such  conspiracies  as  are  in  hand  against  her 
majesty,  I  am  only  to  make  her  majesty  acquainted 
withal  by  what  means  she  shall  know  it — yet  will 
I  acquaint  your  lordship  with  all.  The  king  did 
send  the  Master  of  Gray  at  this  meeting  to  me, 
with  a  letter  of  commendation,  under  the  king's 
own  hand,  whom  he  means  presently  to  send  to 
her  majesty,  as  though  it  were  for  some  other 
matters ;  but  it  is  he  that  must  discover  all  these 
practices,  as  one  better  acquainted  with  them  than 
either  the  king  or  the  earl  (but  by  him).*  He  is 
very  young,  but  wise  and  secret,  as  Arran  doth 
assure  me.  He  is  no  doubt  very  inward  with  the 
Scottish  queen  and  all  her  affairs,  both  in  England 
and  France — yea,  and  with  the  Pope,  for  he  is  ac- 
counted a  papist ;  but,  for  his  religion,  your  lord- 
ship will  judge  when  ye  see  him ;  but  her  majesty 
must  use  him  as  Arran  will  prescribe  unto  her, 
and  so  shall  she  reap  profit  by  him.  *  *  *  I  have 
written  to  Mr.  Secretary  [Walsingham]  for  a  safe- 
conduct  to  him ;  but  nothing  of  the  cause  of  his 
coming,  but  only  to  her  majesty  and  to  your  lord- 
ship. If  Mr.  Secretary  be  slow  for  this  safe-con- 
duct, I  pray  your  lordship  further  it,  for  the  matter 
requires  no  delay."  f 

Elated  with   the  successful   issue  to  which  he 
believed  matters  had  been  brought        Keturn  of 
by   the    conference,   Arran    now  Arran. 

returned  in  triumph  to  the  capital,  and  again 
placed  himself  at  the  helm  of  the  state.  Shortly 
before  his  departure  for  Foulden,  he  had  detected 
the  intrigues  of  Davison  with  the  captain  of  the 
Castle  of  Edinburgh,  for  the  delivery  of  that  im- 
portant fortress  into  the  hands  of  the  English. 
To  prevent  such  attempts  in  future,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  add  to  his  already  exorbitant  power 
and  influence,  he  now  determined  to  become  master 

*  Sic  in  original. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Hunsdon  to  Burghley, 
14th  August,  1584 ;  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  199. 
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of  the  castle  himself.*  Accordingly,  dismissing  the 
governor  and  his  subordinate  officers,  he  filled  their 
places  with  his  own  dependents  and  followers,  com- 
pelled Sir  Robert  Melvil,  who  had  the  custody  of  the 
crown-jewels  and  wardrobe,  to  surrender  the  keys 
to  him,  and  taking  possession  of  the  royal  apart- 
ments, appropriated  them  as  a  residence  for  him- 
self and  his  household. f  He  had  now  under  his 
command  four  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  the 
kingdom — Dunbarton,  Stirling,  Blackness,  and 
Edinburgh ;  his  wealth,  acquired  by  forfeitures 
and  otherwise,  was  enormous  ;  he  had  monopolised 
in  his  own  person  nearly  all  the  high  offices  of  the 
state  ;  the  king  was  in  a  great  measure  a  tool  in  his 
hands,  and  none  could  find  access  to  his  presence 
without  Arran's  permission.  Such  an  extraordinary 
course  of  fortune  inflamed  the  natural  arrogance 
and  presumption  of  the  favourite  to  an  intolerable 
degree.  He  assumed  the  consequence  and  state 
of  a  prince,  and  actually  asserted  aright  to  kingly 
dignity.  Pretending  that  he  was  a  lineal  descend- 
ant of  Murdoch,  Duke  of  Albany,  he  even  boasted 
that,  his  title  to  the  throne  of  Scotland  was  prefer- 
able to  that  of  the  king  himself.  Such  was  the 
eagerness  with  which  he  embraced  every  opportu- 
nity of  gratifying  his  inordinate  pride,  that  on  his 
return  from  the  conference,  he  caused  himself  to 
be  saluted  witli  a  discharge  of  cannon  from  the 
batteries  of  the  castle — a  mark  of  distinction  that 
had  hitherto  been  reserved  exclusively  for  the  king 
or  the  regents,  or  for  announcing  the  assembling  of 
parliament.  This  audacious  arrogance  excited  in 
the  minds  of  men  of  all  classes  mingled  emotions 
of  disgust  and  indignation,  while  the  recollection  of 
Arran's  previous  abuse  of  power  filled  them  with 
apprehension  for  the  future.  No  protection  from 
his  intolerable  tyranny  and  oppression  was  to  be 
expected  from  the  king,  no  redress  of  wrong  and 
outrage  from  the  administrators  of  the  law.  Even 
parliament,  which  ought  to  have  defended  the 
rights  of  the  people  whom  it  professed  to  repre- 
sent, had  become  in  the  hands  of  Arran  little  more 
than  a  state  engine  for  executing  his  nefarious 
projects.  All  was  at  his  mercy — he,  in  fact,  was 
the  state.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  as 
summonses  were  now  issued  for  the  assembling  of 
the  Estates,  consternation  and  alarm  spread  like 
an  epidemic  throughout  the  kingdom  :  proscrip- 
tions, forfeitures,  imprisonments,  exile,  and  the 
scaffold,  and  every  imaginable  form  of  lawless  and 
violent  misrule,  were  expected  once  more  to  afflict 
the  nation.  Nor  were  these  fears  chimerical. 
Overawed  by  Arran  and  his  wife,  who  was  as 
Meeting  notorious  as  himself  for  ambition 
of  parliament,  and  overbearing  arrogance,  par- 
liament obsequiously  passed,  without  the  forma- 
lity of  discussion,  such  acts  as  were  dictated  to 
them  by  the   imperious  minister.^     In  this  par- 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Walsingham  to  Davison, 
12th  July,  1584  ;  and  ibid.,  same  to  same,  13th  August,  1584. 

r  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Davison  to  "Walsingham, 
16th  August,  1584 ;  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  n.  203. 

j  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Davison  to  "Walsing- 
ham, 24th  August,  1584. 


liament  not  fewer  than  sixty  persons  were  sub- 
jected to  the  sentence  of  forfeiture,  including  the 
Earls  of  Angus  and  Mar;  the  Countesses  of  Mar, 
Gowrie,  and  Cassilis ;  the  Master  of  Glanimis, 
and  others.*  An  act  was  also  passed  ordaining 
all  ministers,  readers,  and  masters  of  colleges, 
under  pain  of  losing  their  stipends,  within 
forty  days  to  subscribe  the  act  of  parliament  ac- 
knowledging the  king's  power  over  all  estates, 
spiritual  and  temporal ;  and,  further,  to  submit  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  their  ordinary  bishops ;  with 
certification  to  sucli  as  should  not  comply  within 
the  specified  time  that  they  should  not  afterwards, 
though  willing,  be  allowed  to  do  so.f  An  instance 
of  unmanly  cruelty  on  the  part  of  Arran,  which 
took  place  on  this  occasion,  deserves  to  be  recorded. 
As  the  king,  attended  by  the  lords,  was  walking 
in  pompous  procession  to  the  Tolbooth,  where 
the  parliament  was  to  assemble,  the  unfortunate 
Countess  of  Gowrie  presented  herself  before  him 
on  her  knees,  and  with  tears  entreated  for  grace  to 
herself  and  her  four  children,  who  had  never  of- 
fended his  majesty;  but  Arran, who  walked  beside 
the  king,  hastily  drew  him  away,  pushed  aside  and 
threw  down  the  weeping  lady,  and  actually  trod 
upon  her,  leaving  her,  much  injured,  in  a  swoon 
on  the  street.  J 

The  parliament  was  no  sooner  dissolved  than 
Arran  and  his  accomplices,  armed  with  the  acts  which 
had  just  been  passed,  proceeded  to  gratify  their 
avarice  in  the  work  of  confiscation,  and  their  am- 
bition in  the  ruin  of  their  adversaries.  But  Arran 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  simple  administration 
of  the  laws,  however  oppressive  these  might  be,  and 
even  though  framed  under  his  own  direction.  The 
forfeiture  of  the  Earl  of  Angus  had  been  decreed, 
but  Arran  thirsted  for  his  blood ;  and,  in  conjunction 
with  Montrose,  now  concocted  a  pi0t  for  the 
plot  for  the  assassination  of  that  assassination  cf 
nobleman.    Of  this  scheme  there  is  Angus, 

too  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  king  himself  was 
at  least  cognisant,  if  not  also  participant.  Angus, 
though  an  exile  in  England,  still  continued  to  exer- 
cise a  great  influence  in  Scottish  affairs,  and  was  par- 
ticularly obnoxious  to  James,  on  account  of  his  rigid 
adherence  to  the  Presbyterian  form  of  worship,  and 
his  determined  opposition  to  the  king's  efforts  for 
the  introduction  of  episcopacy.  It  was  accordingly 
resolved  to  employ  means  to  get  rid  of  this  formid- 
able opponent,  and  Arran  and  Montrose  were  not 
long  in  finding  a  willing  instrument  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  dark  design.  John  Graham  of 
Peartree  had  long  had  a  deadly  feud  with  Angus, 
on  account  of  the  execution  of  Robert  Graham,  one 
of  John's  near  kinsmen.  This  circumstance  being 
known  to  Montrose,  he  communicated  his  purpose 
to  the  Laird  of  Cleugh,  one  of  his  dependents,  who 
dispatched  a  boy  named  Monse  to  Graham,  desiring 
him  to  come  to  Edinburgh.  Graham  obeyed,  and 
on  his  arrival  was  entertained  with  much  festivity 
by  Montrose  and  Arran  for  several  weeks,  during 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  iv.  p.  198. 
f  Ibid.  X  Ibid. 
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which  many  jests  passed  between  him  and  these 
noblemen  regarding  his  feud  with  Angus.  At 
length  they  had  him  conveyed  to  Falkland,  where 
the  king  was  then  residing;  and  there,  in  an  outer 
chamber  of  the  palace,  the  two  earls  and  the  king 
urged  him  to  avenge  the  blood  of  his  kinsman  by 
putting  Angus  to  death,  and  proposed  to  him  at 
the  same  time  to  assassinate  the  Earl  of  Mar  and 
the  Abbot  of  Cambuskenneth.  So  far  as  Angus 
was  concerned  Graham  agreed  to  their  proposal 
without  hesitation,  provided  the  king  would  re- 
ward him  handsomely.  James  answered  that  he 
would  presently  give  him  sixty  French  crowns, 
and  would  afterwards  bestow  upon  him  and  his 
heirs  a  considerable  piece  of  land  lying  near 
Montrose.  With  regard  to  Mar  and  Cambusken- 
neth, Graham,  having  no  feud  with  them,  would 
not  on  any  terms  agree  to  become  the  instrument  of 
their  destruction.  At  the  close  of  this  interview, 
Montrose  presented  Graham  with  a  gun,  or  "  short 
riding-piece,"  as  it  is  described  by  Calderwood,  and 
promised  to  send  him  the  crowns  by  the  Laird  of 
Cleugh.*  That  such  an  atrocious  felony  should 
have  been  planned  by  the  sovereign,  in  conjunction 
with  the  first  minister  of  the  crown,  seems  to  us, 
who  happily  live  in  a  different  age,  almost  incre- 
dible; but,  besides  that  the  fact  is  established  by 
evidence  too  strong  to  admit  of  disbelief,  it  is  quite 
in  keeping  with  the  low  standard  of  morality  and 
the  reckless  disregard  of  human  life  which  prevailed 
among  the  Scottish  nobility  at  this  period.  This 
dark  project,  however,  was  providentially  frustrated. 
As  Graham  was  observed  lurking  suspiciously 
about  the  neighbourhood  of  Newcastle,  he  was 
arrested;  and,  having  been  brought  before  Lord 
Scrope  for  examination,  he  not  only  confessed  his 
wicked  intention,  but  gave  a  minute  and  circum- 
stantial account  of  his  dealings  with  the  king, 
Arran,  and  Montrose  and  his  confederates.  Scrope 
immediately  transmitted  information  of  this  dis- 
covery to  Walsingham,f  who  judged  it  prudent  in 
the  meantime  to  divulge  it  to  none  except  Angus 
and  Mar,  to  whom  it  might  serve  as  a  salutary 
warning.  J  * 

In  the  meantime,  Arran  continued  his  career  of 

Rapacity  and     lawless  rapacity  and  revenge.  Not 

violence  of       contented  with  the  revenues  de- 

Arraii.  ^^  from  the  j^  officeg  of  the 

state  with  which  he  was  invested,  and  the  vast 
territorial  wealth  which  he  had  acquired,  he  im- 
prisoned the  Earl  of  Atholl  because  he  refused  to 
divorce  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Gowrie, 
and  to  entail  his  estates  on  him.  He  required 
Lord  Maxwell  to  exchange  part  of  his  hereditary 
estate  for  the  lands  of  Kinneil,  which  had  come 
into  his  possession  by  the  forfeiture  of  the  Hamil- 
tons,  and  which  he  consequently  held,  as  he  was 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  iv.  p.  240. 

K8.  Letter,  State  Taper  Office,  BC,  22nd  December, 

1584.  Scrope  to  Walsingham. 

I  Ibid.,  "For  the  matter  of  Peartree,  I  have  kept  the 

,  saving  to  the  Earls  of  Angus  and  Mar,  who,  I 

will  use  it  as  the  same  behoveth."     Tytler,  vol.  viii. 
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aware,  by  no  very  certain  tenure;  and  because 
Maxwell  naturally  refused  compliance  with  such 
an  unreasonable  demand,  Arran  contrived  to  revive 
an  ancient  feud  between  him  and  his  hereditary 
rival,  the  Laird  of  Johnston,  and  artfully  to  place 
them  in  such  circumstances  of  antagonism,  that, 
had  it  not  been  for  an  outbreak  of  the  plague, 
which  occurred  at  that  time,  the  whole  district 
would  probably  have  been  involved  in  civil  war. 
In  defiance  not  only  of  justice,  but  of  common 
decency,  Arran  further  committed  to  prison  Lord 
Home  and  the  Master  of  Cassilis — the  former  be- 
cause he  refused  to  give  up  the  lands  of  Dirlcton, 
which  lay  contiguous  to  part  of  Arran's  property, 
and  the  latter  because  he  would  not  lend  him  a 
sum  of  money. 

These  flagrant  acts  of  injustice  and  oppression 
rendered  Arran  universally  detested;  but  his  bold 
defiance  of  public  opinion  was  manifested  by  pro- 
ceedings still  more  flagitious.  David  Home  of 
Argaty  and  his  brother  Patrick  were,  at  his  insti- 
gation, or  perhaps  more  properly  by  his  express 
command,  tried,  condemned,  and  executed,  on  the 
charge  of  corresponding  with  rebels,  simply  be- 
cause they  had  received  letters  from  some  of  the 
banished  lords,  though  these  communications  were 
proved  to  relate  to  matters  of  private  business. 
About  the  same  time,  John  Cunninghame  of  Drum- 
whassel  and  Malcolm  Douglas  of  Mains,  two  gen- 
tlemen of  fortune  and  respectability,  having  fallen 
under  the  suspicion  of  the  tyrant,  were  arraigned 
on  a  charge  of  treason,  in  having  conspired  to  seize 
the  person  of  the  king  when  on  a  hunting  expedi- 
tion, and  to  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of  the  exiled 
lords,  who  were  preparing  to  cross  the  Borders. 
Only  one  witness  appeared  against  them ;  and, 
although  in  their  defence  they  fully  established 
their  innocence,  and  even  proved  that,  under  the 
circumstances,  the  commission  of  the  crime  was 
impossible,*  they  were  nevertheless  found  guilty, 
condemned,  and  put  to  death  as  traitors. 

These  iniquitous  proceedings  against  his  oppo- 
nents amongst  the  laity,  Arran  now  followed  up 
by  an  attack  on  the  ministers  of  the  Church.  He 
issued  a  proclamation  commanding  all  ministers  to 
deliver  up  the  rentals  of  their  benefices,  and  or- 
dained that  none  should  receive  stipends  except 
such  as  had  signified  their  adherence  to  the  acts  for 
the  abolition  of  Presbyterianism  and  the  establish- 
ment of  Episcopacy.  Many  of  the  clergy  resisted 
this  demand,  and  were  ordered  to  quit  the  kingdom 
within  twenty  days;  but,  at  the  same  time,  were 
prohibited  from  seeking  an  asylum  among  their 
exiled  brethren  either  in  England  or  Ireland,  f 
Notwithstanding  this  cruel  order  not  a  few  of  the 
recusant  ministers,  rather  than  abandon  their  flocks, 
chose  to  remain ;  and,  though  at  the  peril  of  their 
lives,  denounced  the  late  acts  from  the  pulpit  and 
avowed  their  resolution  not  to  obey  them.  J 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  iv.  p.  363. 

f  MS.  Latter,  State  Taper  Office,  Davison  to  Walsing- 
ham, 16th  August,  1584;  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  207. 
%  Ibid.,  p.  208. 
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Elizabeth,  having  now  maturely  considered  and 
fully  arranged  her  plans  of  double  policy  regarding 
the  affairs  of  Scotland,  was  prepared  to  act,  on  the 
shortest  notice,  as  circumstances  might  seem  to 
warrant.  She  had  maintained  a  close  correspond- 
ence with  the  banished  lords,  she  had  professed 
an  ardent  interest  in  their  cause,  and  encouraged 
them  with  promises  of  support  when  the  time  for 
action  should  arrive.  Angus,  Mar,  Glammis,  Lord 
Arbroath,  the  head  of  the  house  of  Hamilton,  and 
other  noblemen,  with  their  retainers,  as  well  as  the 
exiled  ministers,  were  now  at  her  command;  and 
held  themselves  in  readiness,  the  moment  she 
should  give  the  signal,  to  burst  across  the  Borders, 
secure  the  person  of  the  king,  and  overwhelm  his 
obnoxious  minister  in  merited  ruin.  She  had,  more- 
over, resumed  her  pretended  negotiations  with 
Mary ;  and,  by  holding  out  to  her  a  delusive  prospect 
of  freedom,  had  induced  her  to  make  offer  of  such 
concessions  and  sacrifices  that  even  "Walsingham, 
with  all  his  characteristic  caution,  advised  that 
her  offer  should  be  accepted.  Worn  out  with 
long  confinement,  and  broken  down  by  multiform 
cares  and  sorrows,  she  was  now  content  to  resign 
the  government  into  the  hands  of  her  son,  if  she 
were  only  allowed  her  liberty  and  the  undisturbed 
exercise  of  her  religion. 

In  this  position  of  affairs,  Elizabeth  now  awaited 
with  impatience  the  arrival  of  the  Master  of  Gray 
as  ambassador  from  Scotland,  as  upon  the  result  of 
his  mission  her  policy  at  this  crisis  would,  she  felt, 
in  a  great  measure  depend.  She  had  in  turn 
flattered  and  encouraged  all  parties,  and  she  was 
now  ready,  without  compunction,  to  sacrifice  such 
as  she  should  find  unadaptcd  to  her  purpose.  Of 
the  treachery  of  Gray,  Mary  had  received  some 
intimation  from  Fontenay,  the  French  ambassador, 
and  had  in  consequence  expressed  some  suspicion 
of  his  fidelity.  At  this  Gray,  with  impudent  hypo- 
crisy, pretended  to  take  great  offence ;  and,  before 
proceeding  on  his  embassy,  wrote  to  her  affecting 
the  indignation  of  injured  innocence,  and  protest- 
ing that  he  considered  the  course  he  was  now  fol- 
lowing as  the  best  for  her  interest.  He  thought  it 
politic,  in  order  to  prevent  suspicion,  that  the  king 
should  abandon  "the  association,"  and  negotiate 
with  Elizabeth  solely  for  himself;  and  having 
thus  gained  the  confidence  of  Elizabeth,  he  might 
be  able  successfully  to  use  his  influence  to  procure 
the  liberation  of  his  mother.  Mary,  however,  was 
not  thus  to  be  deceived ;  she  immediately  and  in- 
dignantly replied,  that  such  a  proposal  could  only 
emanate  from  one  who  was  her  enemy,  and  that  as 
such  she  should  in  future  regard  him.  On  this  Gray 
took  occasion  entirely  to  break  with  the  poor  cap- 
tive queen,  wrote  to  her  in  disrespectful  and  angry 
terms,  and  forthwith  set  off  for  England  to  consum- 
mate his  villainy.*  He  halted  at  Berwick,  where 
he  held  a  conference  with  Hunsdon,  and,  contrary 
to  the  express  injunctions  of  the  king  and  Arran, 
who  ordered  him  to  communicate  his  secret  in- 
structions to  Burghley  alone,  he  insinuated  him- 
*  Papers  of  Master  of  Gray,  Bannatyne  Club,  pp.  30—37. 


self  into  the  confidence  of  Hunsdon  by  disclosing 
the  whole  to  him.  He  informed  him  that  he  was 
commissioned  to  insist  on  the  banished  lords  being 
either  delivered  up,  or  denied  any  longer  an  asylum 
in  England,  and  that  on  the  queen's  complying,  or 
promising  to  comply  with  this  demand,  he  was 
ready  in  return  to  give  her  such  information  re- 
garding all  the  plots  recently  concerted  against  her 
person  and  government,  whether  by  France,  Spain, 
the  Queen  of  Scots,  or  the  Pope,  as  should  enable 
her  to  traverse  all  their  machinations,  and  avert 
the  intended  mischief.* 

Having  arrived  in  London,  he  was  very  soon 
admitted  to  an  audience  with  Eli-  Arrival  of  the 
zabeth,  to  whom  he  communicated  Master  of  Gray 
the  objects  of  his  mission  as  he  at  ^ie  -English 
had  represented  them  to  Hunsdon. 
That  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  secret  ma- 
chinations of  the  Scottish  queen  and  her  friends, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  the  unbounded  confi- 
dence reposed  in  him  by  Mary,  and  the  active 
part  he  had  taken  in  these  machinations,  leave 
no  room  to  doubt ;  and  that  he  was  therefore  in  a 
position  to  render  most  important  service  to  the 
English  queen  is  certain. f  To  the  surrender  or 
expulsion  of  the  banished  lords,  in  return  for 
which  this  service  was  offered,  he  annexed  other 
two  conditions — that  Elizabeth  should  break  off 
all  treaty  with  Mary,  and  that  she  should  make 
an  annual  grant  to  the  king  of  a  considerable  sum 
of  money.  To  induce  compliance  with  these  pro- 
posals, he  represented  to  her  that  James  enter- 
tained the  most  implacable  hostility  against  the 
exiled  nobles,  whom  he  believed  to  be  at  that  very 
time  plotting  against  his  person  and  government ; 
that  the  liberation  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  would  be 
attended  with  great  danger  both  to  her  majesty 
and  to  the  king  his  master;  that  the  proposed 
"  association"  with  her  son  was  fraught  with  still 
greater  peril  to  Elizabeth,  who  ought,  therefore,  to 
pursue  such  a  line  of  policy  as  should  tend  to 
separate  their  interests ;  and,  finally,  that  Janus 
was  so  wretchedly  poor  that  he  was  likely  to  fall 
into  the  arms  of  France,  unless  her  majesty  should 
outbid  that  power  in  the  largeness  of  her  muni- 
ficence. But  in  duplicity,  selfishness,  and  perfidy, 
Gray  was  almost  a  match  even  for  Elizabeth  her- 
self, who  was  the  very  impersonation  of  these  base 
qualities.  He  had  been  commissioned  to  the 
English  court  in  the  interest  of  the  king  and 
Arran,  his  minister,  but  he  was  as  ready  to  prove 
false  to  them  as  he  had  been  to  betray  the  unfor- 
tunate queen.  He  had  two  objects  of  his  own  in 
view — to  procure  the  downfall  of  Arran,  and  to  ad- 
vance himself  in  the  favour  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  for 
the  attainment  of  these  he  was  willing  to  sacrifice 
every  object  he  had  been  sent  to  promote.  He 
cordially  hated  Arran  as  a  rival,  even  more  than  on 
account  of  the  odious  qualities  of  that  minister, 
and  artfully  endeavoured  to  undermine  his  credit 

*  Hunsdon  to  Burghley,  19th  October,  1584,  Papers  of 
Master  of  Gray,  p.  13. 
f  Ibid. ;  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  pp.  212,  214. 
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with  the  English  queen.  He  represented  to  her, 
that  in  order  to  counteract  the  dangerous  influence 
Of  Marv  and  her  friends,  it  would  be  wise  policy 
to  labour  to  secure  the  establishment  of  an  admi- 
nistration in  Scotland,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
minister  inimical  to  that  princess,  and  hinted  that 
Arran  was  so  venal  that  his  professions  of  hostility 
to  Mary  and  of  devotion  to  her  majesty  could  not 
be  relied  on  ;  but  he  added  that  he,  the  Master  of 
Gray,  already  stood  so  high  in  the  estimation  of 
the  king  that,  if  backed  by  the  powerful  support 
of  Elizabeth,  he  would  undertake  to  supplant 
Arran  in  the  royal  favour,  drive  him  from  power, 
and  so  to  manage  the  young  king  as  to  bring  about 
an  indissoluble  league  between  the  two  countries, 
procure  the  recall  of  the  banished  lords,  and  effect 
a  complete  separation  between  Mary  and  her  son. 

While  detesting  the  treachery,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  admire  the  consummate  art  displayed  by 
this  ingenious  villain  in  making  this  proposal. 
He  was  aware  that  Arran  had  never  been  trusted 
by  Elizabeth,  and  that  though  for  the  present  she 
flattered  his  vanity  by  her  condescension,  and 
cajoled  him  by  a  specious  appearance  of  favour, 
she  would  rejoice  at  his  downfall.  He  knew  that 
she  was  anxious  for  the  return  of  the  banished 
lords,  and  that  she  would  be  glad  of  any  pretext 
for  breaking  off  her  insincere  negotiations  with 
Mary  ;  and  he  calculated  that,  if  he  could  only 
persuade  Elizabeth  of  the  possibility  of  attaining 
these  objects  by  his  means,  his  exaltation  to  the 
place  and  power  now  possessed  by  Arran  was 
certain.  Elizabeth  listened  to  these  overtures  with 
much  pleasure,  especially  as  by  the  plan  proposed 
the  odium  of  disappointing  the  hopes  she  had  so 
cruelly  excited  in  the  mind  of  the  Queen  of  Scots 
would  then  be  transferred  from  herself  to  the  young 
king;  and  as  she  was  anxious  for  an  alliance  with 
Scotland,  having  for  its  basis  the  defence  of  both 
kingdoms  against  the  hostile  attempts  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  of  the  continent — an  alliance  con- 
sequently in  which  the  captive  queen  could  not  be 
included. 

The  negotiations  with  Mary  were  still  pending, 
when  a  circumstance  occurred  which  fully  opened 
the  eyes  of  Elizabeth  to  the  plots  which  the  Romish 
party  throughout  Europe  were  concerting  against 
her.  Creighton,  a  Jesuit,  and  a  Scottish  priest 
named  Abdy,  being  on  their  voyage  from  Flanders 
to  Scotland,  were  captured  by  a  Danish  corsair, 
and  delivered  up  to  Walsingham.  During  the  chase 
which  preceded  their  capture  they  had  hastily  torn 
up  their  papers  and  cast  them  into  the  sea ;  but 
the  wind  having  blown  them  back  into  the  "ship, 
the  fragments  were  collected,  and  having  been 
carefully  put  together  again,  were  found  to  contain 
a  plan  for  the  invasion  of  England  by  Spain  and 
the  Duke  of  Guise.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
torture,  Creighton  made  such  disclosures  as  excited 
universal  alarm  among  the  Protestants  throughout 

PoDish  league.    the  kin&dom.     It  appeared  that  a 

formidable  conspiracy,  under  the 

name  of  the  "  Holy  League,"  had   been  entered 


into  by  the  Pope,  the  King  of  Spain,  and  the 
Guises,  for  the  purpose  of  extirpating  Protestantism 
throughout  Europe  ;  and  that  England,  which  was 
considered  its  stronghold,  had  been  selected  as  the 
first  object  of  attack.  To  oppose  this  powerful 
confederacy,  Elizabeth  proposed  a  combination  of 
all  the  Protestant  princes  in  a  league  for  their 
common  defence,  and  with  this  view  dispatched 
ambassadors  to  Denmark  and  Germany.  At  the 
same  time,  such  was  the  excitement  among  the 
Protestant  party  at  home,  that  an  association  was 
formed  throughout  the  kingdom  for  the  protection 
of  the  royal  person  and  government :  and  the  mem- 
bers pledged  themselves  to  pursue  to  the  death  all 
who  should  make  any  attempt  against  the  life  of 
the  queen,  as  well  as  the  person  on  whose  behalf 
such  an  attempt  should  be  made.*  This  associa- 
tion, which  was  first  projected  by  Leicester,  was 
eagerly  joined  by  persons  of  all  ranks ;  and  in  a 
parliament  which  was  now  held,  its  objects  and 
constitution  were  approved  and  legalized.  An  act 
was  at  the  same  time  passed  providing  that,  in  the 
event  of  any  enterprise  against  the  life  of  the 
queen  being  attempted  by  or  for  any  person  claim- 
ing a  title  to  the  succession  at  her  death,  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  her  majesty  to  constitute  a  court  by 
a  commission  under  the  great  seal  for  the  trial  of 
such  offences,  and  with  authority  to  pass  sentence 
upon  the  parties  implicated.  And  further,  in  the 
event  of  a  sentence  of  "  guilty"  being  pronounced, 
it  was  ordained  that  "  all  persons  "  against  whom 
this  sentence  should  be  passed,  should  be  excluded 
from  all  right  of  succession  to  the  crown,  and 
should  be  liable,  together  with  their  aiders  and 
abettors,  to  be  prosecuted  to  the  death  by  her 
majesty's  subjects.! 

These  measures  greatly  alarmed  the  captive 
queen,  who  at  once  saw  that  she  was  the  person 
against  whom  they  were  principally  aimed,  and 
regarded  them  as  designed  to  pave  the  way  for  at 
last  depriving  her  of  life,  as  she  had  been  so  long 
deprived  of  liberty.  She  had  shortly  before  been 
transferred  from  Sheffield  to  Wingfield  Castle,  and 
from  the  custody  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  to 
that  of  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  and  Lord  Somen*.  To 
testify  her  abhorrence  of  any  attempt  being  made 
in  her  name,  or  on  her  account,  on  the  life  of  Eliza- 
beth, she  proposed  to  sign  the  bond  of  the  Associa- 
tion ;  but  her  signature  being  declined,  she  had  a 
similar  declaration  drawn  up,  which  she  signed  for 
herself  alone.  Learning  that  the  Master  of  Gray 
had  been  employing  means  to  separate  her  interests 
from  those  of  her  son,  she  wrote  to  him  to  be 
cautious  lest  he  should  injure  the  title  which  her 
son  held  from  her,  adding  that  she  intended  M  to 
leave  him  all  the  government,  only  reserving  to 
herself  the  authority  due  to  a  mother,  as  her  mis- 
fortunes and  cares  had  made  her  lose  all  taste  for 
the  rest."  \ 

While  the  country  was  agitated  by  the  discovery 

*  Camden,  vol.  ii.  p.  418;  Lingard,  vol.  viii.  p.  172. 
f  Carte,  vol.  iii.  p.  587. 
%  LabanofF,  vol.  vi.  p.  71. 
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of  the  great  Catholic  conspiracy,  which  seemed 
threatening  to  involve  civil  and  religious  liberty  in 
one  common  ruin,  to  roll  back  the  tide  of  time,  and 
to  re-introduce  the  darkness  and  despotism  of 
former  ages,  the  life  of  the  queen  was  in  imminent 
peril  from  another  quarter.  A  Welshman  named 
William  Parry,  a  doctor  of  laws,  and  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  had  formed  the  resolution  of 
taking  away  the  life  of  his  sovereign,  and  had 
been  for  some  time  watching  an  opportunity  of 
effecting  his  purpose,  when  his  design  was  fortu- 
nately detected.  Not  a  little  mystery  hangs  over 
this  affair,  and  the  accounts  given  of  it  by  histo- 
rians are  inconsistent  and  contradictory.  It  is  said 
that  he  had  acted  as  a  secret  agent  of  Walsingham, 
and  in  that  capacity  had  visited  Italy  and  France, 
and  had  mingled  much  with  the  English  and 
Scotch  refugees  in  those  countries.  AVhile  there  he 
had  become  reconciled  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
was  desirous  of  evincing  the  sincerity  of  his  new- 
born faith  by  perilling  his  life  in  this  unhallowed 
enterprise.  He  was  probably  strengthened  in  his 
determination  by  a  book  which  about  this  time 
was  published  by  Cardinal  Allen,  with  a  view  to 
prove  that  it  was  not  only  innocent  but  merito- 
rious to  put  to  death  an  excommunicated  heretic ; 
and,  according  to  his  own  account,  he  was  urged  to 
the  commission  of  the  deed  by  the  Nuncio  ltagga- 
zoni,  Cardinal  di  Como,  the  Roman  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  Pope  himself,  who  encouraged  him 
by  the  giant  of  a  plenary  indulgence.  He  was 
further  instigated  by  the  Jesuits,  both  at  Venice 
and  Paris,  and  animated  by  the  approbation  of  the 
English  exiles.  He  had  frequent  access  to  the 
queen,  but  had  hesitated  to  embrace  the  opportu- 
nities thus  afforded  him.  His  design  at  last  was 
divulged  by  another  agent  of  Walsingham's,  named 
Neville,  the  only  man  in  England  to  whom  he  had 
confided  the  dreadful  secret.  He  confessed  his 
guilt,  but  pleaded  his  former  services  in  mitiga- 
tion of  punishment.  He  was  nevertheless  put  to 
death  in  a  shocking  and  barbarous  manner,  having 
been  disembowelled  while  still  alive.* 

It  may  be  easily  imagined  that  the  discovery  of 
this  premeditated  treason  tended  greatly  to  in- 
tensify the  excitement  of  the  public  mind,  as  well 
as  the  apprehensions  of  Elizabeth,  at  this  alarming 
crisis.  She  was  consoled  and  gratified,  however, 
by  the  affectionate  loyalty  of  her  subjects  in  form- 
ing the  association  for  the  protection  of  her  person, 
and  thus  felt  sufficiently  secure  to  follow  the 
counsel  given  her  by  the  Master  of  Gray.  She 
now  determined  to  lend  her  aid  towards  under- 
mining Arran,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  return  of 
the  banished  lords ;  she  suspended  her  negotiations 
with  Mary,  and  had  her  removed  from  Wingfield 
to  the  fortress  of  Tutbury  ;  and  she  appointed  Sir 
Edward  Wotton  as  ambassador  to  Scotland,  in 
room  of  Davison,  whom  she  had  recalled. 

The  ostensible  object  of  Wotton's  embassy  was 
to  prevail  on  James  to  join  the  Protestant  league. 
Its  secret  purposes  were — first,  the  overthrow  of 
*  Mignet,  vol.  ii.  p.  249. 


Arran ;  and,  secondly,  the  re-establishment  of 
the  English  influence  in  Scotland  on  a  firm  and 
enduring  basis.  Great  caution  was  to  be  emploved 
in  labouring  to  effect  these  objects.  He  was  in- 
structed to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  noblemen 
opposed  to  Arran,  to  endeavour  to  gain  their  con- 
fidence, and  to  assist  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  in 
promoting  their  designs.  With  regard  to  the  se- 
cond of  these  aims,  the  ambassador  was  instructed 
to  make  no  direct  or  formal  overture  to  the  king, 
but  artfully  to  endeavour  to  win  his  affection  as  an 
agreeable  companion  ;  to  throw  him  off  his  guard 
by  seeming  to  enter  cordially  into  his  amusements; 
to  flatter  him  by  appearing  to  share  in  his  caprices  ; 
and  then  to  seize  every  opportunity,  indirectly,  and 
as  it  were  incidentally,  to  give  his  mind  a  bias  in 
the  required  direction. 

Perhaps  no  man  in  the  kingdom  was  better 
adapted  to  such  a  mission  than  Wotton.  He  is 
described  as  a  person  of  insinuating  address  and 
polished  manners  ;  he  was  affable,  sprightly,  and 
entertaining  ;  and  concealed  a  subtle  and  intriguing 
spirit  under  the  mask  of  the  easy  and  careless 
gaiety  of  a  man  of  fashion.  He  had  travelled 
much,  and,  being  an  acute  observer  of  men  and 
manners,  his  mind  was  furnished  with  a  large 
store  of  humorous  observations  and  amusing  anec- 
dotes. He  excelled  in  all  the  sports  of  the  field 
and  other  pastimes  to  which  James  gave  up  so 
large  a  portion  of  his  time;  and  being  furnished 
with  the  appropriate  present  to  the  young  monarch 
of  eight  couples  of  the  best  trained  and  fleetest 
hounds,  and  some  choice  horses,  it  was  expected 
that  he  would  be  welcomed  as  a  most  agreeable 
associate. 

The  Master  of  Gray  now  returned  to  Scotland, 
intent  on  the  prosecution  of  the  base  project  on 
which  he  had  so  successfully  entered;  and  the 
king  and  Arran,  unconscious  of  the  perfidious 
manner  in  which  he  had  betrayed  his  trust,  thanked 
him  for  the  success  with  which  he  had  managed  to 
carry  through  the  object  of  his  mission.*  At  the 
same  time,  Elizabeth  did  not  fail  to  play  her  part 
in  this  drama  of  elaborate  treachery.  While  actu- 
ally occupied,  in  conjunction  with  Gray,  in  an 
attempt  to  compass  the  overthrow  of  Arran,  and 
bring  about  the  restoration  of  the  exiled  lords,  she 
wrote  to  the  former  in  flattering  terms,  and  ordered 
the  latter  to  withdraw  from  Newcastle  into  the 
interior  of  the  country. f  Meanwhile  Gray  la- 
boured to  alienate  the  mind  of  the  king  from  his 
mother,  and  wrought  so  successfully  on  his  fears 
and  those  of  the  council,  that  they  unanimously 
resolved  to  abandon  the  project  of  an  "  association." 
as  fraught  with  danger  both  to  the  youthful  monarch 
and  the  country 4    This  result  was  of  course  highly 

*  IMS.  Letter,  Master  of  Gray  to  Elizabeth,  24th  January, 
1584-5;  ibid.,  Colville  to  "Walsingham,  31st  December, 
1584  ;  also  Papers  of  Master  of  Grav,  p.  41,  Master  of  Gray 
to  Walsingham,  24th  Januarv,  1584-5;  Tvtler,  vol.  viii. 
p.  218. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Colville  to  AValsingham, 
31st  December,  1584. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Gray  (under  the  assumed 
title  of  Le  Lievreau)  to  Elizabeth  J  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  218. 
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grateful  to  Elizabeth,  and  so  increased  her  confidence 
in  (clay's  management,  that  she  seemed  prepared  to 
pursue  any  line  of  policy  he  should  suggest.  The 
more  effectually  to  disarm  all  suspicion  of  these 
t  machinations,  Gray  now  wrote  to  Elizabeth, 
entreating  her  for  the  present  to  appear  to  dis- 
countenance the  designs  of  the  banished  lords,  who 
were  now  anxiously  awaiting  her  permission  to 
the  Borders.  On  becoming  apprised  of  this 
apparent  change  of  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the 
queen,  they  addressed  themselves  in  pathetic  terms 
to  Walsingham,  representing  that  all  things  were 
in  readiness  for  the  enterprise,  that  their  friends  in 
Scotland  were  impatient  for  their  arrival,  and  they 
now  only  waited  for  the  signal  from  her  majesty  to 
march  suddenly  into  Scotland,  seize  the  king's  per- 
son, and  expel  Arran  ignominiously  from  his  councils 
and  from  the  -country.  To  their  dismay  their  pro- 
posal was  received  with  coldness  :  they  were  in- 
formed that  the  queen,  reflecting  on  the  failure  of 
their  former  attempt  at  Stirling,  was  apprehensive 
of  a  like  result  in  the  present  instance,  and  there- 
fore thought  it  better  to  adopt  the  more  moderate 
course  of  mediation.* 

The  king  and  Arran,  now  relieved  from  all  appre- 
hensions of    molestation    on    the 

attacks  on  the  part  of  these  formidable  exiles, 
ministers  of  felt  themselves  at  liberty  to  renew 
the  Church.       their  attacks  on  <the  Church.     The 

ministers  were  everywhere  compelled  either  to 
subscribe  the  acts  of  parliament  establishing  epis- 
copacy, or  to  relinquish  their  charges;  all  commu- 
nication with  their  exiled  brethren  was  prohibited 
under  heavy  penalties;  even  to  pray  for  them  was 
held  to  be  a  crime,  and  visited  with  severe  punish- 
ment.t  In  these  trying  circumstances  the  greater 
number  seem  to  have  submitted;  among  whom  were 
John  Dune,  who  had  so  long  and  strenuously 
resisted,  John  Brande,  formerly  the  colleague,  and 
John  Craig,  the  coadjutor  of  Knox.  Among  the  few 
who  held  out  and  braved  the  indignation  of  the 
court  were  Mr.  Patrick  Simpson,  Mr.  Robert  Pont, 
and  Mr.  John  Hall.  The  presbytery  of  Ayr  were 
unanimous  in  their  condemnation  of  certain  parts  of 
these  obnoxious  statutes,  which  they  subscribed  in 
this  manner  : — "  The  first  act  of  Parliament,  made 
in  the  year  1584,  we  approve  ;  the  third  and  fourth 
we  deem  as  devilish,  and  express  against  God's 
Word."  They  then  took  instruments  that  they 
subscribed  no  otherwise,  and  were  accordingly 
deprived  of  their  stipends.  J  Such  indeed  was  the 
distressing  condition  to  which  many  of  the  re- 
cusant ministers  were  reduced,  that  David  Hume, 
one  of  the  exiles,  writing  from  Berwick  to  Mr. 
James  Carmichael,  declares  that  his  estates  were 
forfeited,  and  his  wife  and  children  reduced  to 
beggary  ;  and  yet,  he  added,  "  he  might  be  grate- 
ful he  was  alive,  though  in  exile,  for  at  home 
terror    occupied    all    hearts.     No   man,"  he    con- 

*  US.  Utter,  State  Paper  Office,  Walsingham  to  Col- 
ville,  10th  January,  1584-5. 
f  Spottiswood,  p.  336. 
X  Caiderwood,  vol.  iv.  p.  351. 


eluded,  "  while  he  lieth  down  is  sure  of  his  life 
till  day."* 

Regardless  of  the  odium  to  which  these  violent 
proceedings  exposed  him,  and  unconscious  of  the 
plot  now  concerted  for  his  destruction,  Arran  con- 
tinued to  revel  in  his  abuse  of  power  with  the 
most  wanton  license.  He  persecuted  with  relent- 
less malignity  all  who  were  connected  with  the 
exiled  lords;  in  gratification  of  his  cupidity  and 
of  his  revenge  against  all  who  dared  to  oppose  him, 
law,  justice,  and  humanity,  were  alike  trampled 
under  foot ;  while  his  insolent  and  haughty  bear- 
ing to  the  ancient  nobility,  and  his  impatience  of 
all  rivalry  in  the  favour  of  the  king,  rendered  him 
at  onced  feared  and  detested,  and  excited  a  uni- 
versal desire  for  his  overthrow. 

Immediately  after  the  return  of  Gray,  James 
had  dispatched  another  embassy  Bellenden  sent 
to  London,  at  the  head  of  which  as  ambassador 
was  Sir  Lewis  Bellenden,  the  Jus-  to  E»Sland- 
tice-clerk.  He  A\as  instructed  to  accuse  the  ba- 
nished lords  of  participation  in  the  conspiracy  of 
Mains  and  Drumwhassel,  and  to  demand  their 
expulsion  from  England.  On  his  arrival,  the 
accused  noblemen  were  brought  to  London,  on  pre- 
tence of  hearing  the  charges  brought  against  them  ; 
and  in  a  conference  with  the  ambassador,  held  in 
the  presence  of  Elizabeth's  council,  they  had  no 
difficulty  in  completely  establishing  their  inno- 
cence. Though  sent  with  the  concurrence,  if  not 
by  the  direct  appointment  of  Arran,  Bellenden  was 
as  reluctant  as  Gray  to  promote  the  views  of  that 
odious  minister.  On  the  contrary,  he  secretly 
consulted  with  Elisabeth  and  the  banished  lords 
as  to  the  return  of  the  latter  to  Scotland,  and  the 
means  to  be  adopted  for  Arran's  overthrow.  It 
was  still,  however,  deemed  expedient  to  preserve 
appearances  with  Arran,  until  the  time  should 
arrive  when  the  mask  might  be  dropped  with 
safety;  and  accordingly  Bellenden,  by  desire  of 
the  queen,  wrote  to  him  in  strong  terms,  assuring 
him  of  her  continued  regard.  Elizabeth  had  little 
difficulty  in  inducing  most  of  the  Scottish  courtiers 
to  enter  into  her  designs — a  circumstance  which  can 
excite  no  surprise,  as  Arran,  so  far  from  taking 
pains  to  conciliate  them,  seemed  to  seize  every 
opportunity  to  mortify,  insult,  and  oppress  them. 
Gray,  Sir  John  Maitland,  and  Bellenden,  were  at 
this  time  the  individuals  in  whom  she  chiefly  con- 
fided. The  last  she  had  sent  back  to  Scotland, 
along  with  Sir  Edward  Wotton,  her  ambassador. 

Wotton  having  arrived  in  Edinburgh,  was  soon 

admitted  to  an  audience  with  the        .         ,    e 

Arrival  or 

king.        In    conformity    with    his  Wotton,  the 

open  instructions,  he  congratulated  English 

t                  i  •            i    a*       *.    i.       t_    iv  ambassador. 
James  on  his  resolution  to  break  oft 

"  the  association  "  with  his  mother ;  thus  delicately 
sounding  him  again  on  this  important  subject,  and 
rendering  it  more  difficult  for  him,  if  he  should  feel  so 
inclined,  to  retract  his  determination.  With  regard 
to  the  formation  of  a  firm  league  with  England  in 

*  MS.  Letter,  Calderwood,  British  Museum,  Ayscough, 
4736,  ibl.  1528. 
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defence  of  the  Protestant  cause,  he  found  the  king, 
in  common  with  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  inclined  to 
enter  warmly  into  that  measure.  A  convention  of 
the  Estates  was  accordingly  held  at  St.  Andrew's, 
which  was  opened  by  the  king  with  a  speech  of 
considerable  length  and  ability,  in  which  he  de- 
scribed the  popish  league  as  "  the  confederating 
together  of  all  the  bastard  Christians  in  a  league 
which  they  term  holy,  albeit  it  be  most  unholy  in 
very  truth,  for  the  subversion  of  the  true  religion 
in  all  the  realms  throughout  the  world."  He  set 
forth  in  strong  terms  the  necessity  of  uniting  all 
princes  professing  the  Protestant  faith  in  a  counter- 
league  for  their  mutual  defence  ;  and  concluded  by 
laying  before  the  convention  "  a  form  of  act  to  be 
subscribed  by  them,  wherein  they  promised  to 
ratify  and  approve  in  parliament  whatever  he  or 
any  in  his  name  should  conclude  with  the  Queen 
of  England,  or  any  in  her  name,  for  the  making 
and  effectuating  of  the  aforesaid  league."  This 
act,  whicli  was  unanimously  adopted  and  signed 
by  the  convention,  concludes  in  these  words : — 
"  Wherein  we  do  fully  consent  the  league  be  de- 
fensive and  offensive;  and  do  solemnly  avow,  in 
quarrel  and  maintenance  thereof,  neither  to  spare 
lands,  lives,  goods,  nor  gear,  or  whatsoever  it  hath 
pleased  God  to  grant  to  us.  In  witness  whereof, 
in  presence  of  his  highness,  we  have  subscribed 
these  presents  with  our  hands.  At  St.  Andrew's, 
the  last  of  July,  1585."  *  The  complete  success  of 
Wotton  in  this  object  of  his  mission  has  been  in 
part  ascribed  by  Robertson  and  other  historians  to 
the  promise  of  a  pension,  which  he  was  authorised 
to  hold  out  as  an  encouragement  to  James,  whose 
necessitous  circumstances  rendered  any  aid  of  this 
description  peculiarly  acceptable. f  It  does  not, 
however,  appear  necessary  to  lay  much  stress  on 
this  motive,  if  we  consider  the  alarm  naturally 
produced  by  the  rapid  progress  of  the  formidable 
confederacy  of  popish  princes  against  Protestant- 
ism, and  their  "  full  intent  to  prosecute  their  un- 
godly resolution  with  all  severity,  not  only  in 
their  own  estate  and  dominion,  but  also  in  other 
kingdoms,  where  they  [could]  pretend  no  lawful 
power  nor  authority  to  deal."  J  The  amount  of 
the  pension  was  five  thousand  pounds  annually — a 
sum  at  that  period  far  from  inconsiderable;  yet 
Wotton  was  instructed  by  Walsingham  not  rashly 
to  name  the  exact  amount,  lest  the  smallness  of  the 
sum  should  do  more  harm  than  good.  §  The  do- 
nation, if  considered  small,  was  probably  rendered 
more  palatable  by  the  fact,  which  Wotton  took 
care  to  mention,  that  it  was  the  same  sum  allowed 
to  Elizabeth  by  her  father  before  she  ascended 
the  throne.  The  ambassador  was  also  entrusted 
with  a  commission  of  a  more  delicate  nature.  The 
subject  of  James's  marriage,  regarding  whicli  how- 
ever nothing  had  been  as  yet  definitely  fixed,  was 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  iv.  pp.  373—377. 
t  Robertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  115;  Aikman,  vol.  iii.  p.  94. 
T  Act  subscribed  by  the  convention. 
nn  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  minute,  Walsingham  to  Wotton, 
23rd  May,  1585 ;  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  221. 


a  source  of  no  little  anxiety  to  Elizabeth.  Shu 
was  in  dread  lest  he  should  form  an  alliance  that 
would  enable  him  to  escape  from  her  control,  or  to 
obtain  a  dowry  which  should  render  him  inde- 
pendent; and  having  learned  that  an  embassy  was 
about  to  proceed  from  Scotland  to  Denmark,  Wotton 
was  instructed  to  ascertain  its  object,  and,  if  that 
should  turn  out  to  be  any  matrimonial  scheme,  he 
was  ordered  to  do  his  utmost  to  throw  obstacles  in 
the  way.  He  was  also  to  seize  any  favourable 
opportunity  that  might  occur  to  sound  the  king 
himself  on  this  matter,  and  endeavour  to  elicit  his 
sentiments  regarding  the  daughter  of  the  King  of 
Denmark,  by  alluding  to  her  in  his  presence. 
With  reference  to  the  banished  lords,  he  was  in- 
structed to  inform  the  king  that  Elizabeth  consi- 
dered his  resentment  against  them  as  excessive  and 
indefensible  ;  that  Arran  had  accused  them  of  a 
conspiracy  against  his  life,  and  that,  still  more 
recently,  a  similar  charge  had  been  brought  against 
them  by  Bellenden ;  but  that,  on  investigation, 
both  stories  turned  out  to  be  so  destitute  of  evi- 
dence and  even  probability,  that  she  considered 
them  as  mere  inventions  contrived  for  some  sinister 
purpose.* 

But,  besides  these  open  instructions,  the  ambas- 
sador had  as  usual  a  secret  commission,  requiring 
for  its  management  a  rare  combination  of  caution, 
cunning,  and  dexterity.  This  was  no  other  than 
the  ruin  of  Arran,  who  still  continued  to  be  cajoled 
into  the  belief  that  he  stood  high  in  the  confidence 
and  favour  of  the  English  queen.  In  reality,  how- 
ever, Elizabeth  had  ceased  to  expect  any  great 
advantage  from  his  attachment  to  her  interest, 
even  if  that  attachment  could  be  relied  on;  and 
she  was  now  prepared,  in  conformity  with  her 
premeditated  policy,  to  cast  him  off  as  a  tool  no 
longer  fit  for  her  purpose.  The  plot  for  his  over- 
throw had  been  contrived  by  Gray  while  in  London, 
with  the  help  of  Walsingham,  and  the  full  know- 
ledge and  concurrence  of  Elizabeth,  who  further 
had  prevailed  on  Bellenden  to  become  a  party  to 
its  execution.  On  Wotton's  arrival  he  found  Gray 
and  his  coadjutors  deeply  occupied  in  maturing 
the  plan  of  the  conspiracy,  which  had  already  ad- 
vanced so  far,  and  was  regarded  with  such  con- 
fident anticipations  of  success,  that  they  were 
anxiously  deliberating  in  what  manner  they  should 
dispose  of  their  victim  when  he  should  fall  into 
their  hands — whether  they  should  get  rid  of  him 
once  for  all  by  assassination,  or  content  themselves 
with  driving  him  from  the  king's  councils.  This 
question  was  decided  by  Elizabeth  herself,  who 
wrote  to  Gray  by  Wotton,  recommending  that  the 
life  of  Arran  should  be  spared.  This  advice,  how- 
ever, was  only  adopted  conditionally,  as  appears 
from  a  letter  addressed  next  day  by  Wotton  to 
Walsingham,  in  which  he  says — "  By  my  letter 
that  myself  did  deliver  to  the  Master  of  Gray  from 
her  majesty,  their  purpose  is  altered,  at  her  ma- 
jesty's request,  to  deal  with  him  by  violence  ;  not- 

*  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Instructions  to  Sir  Edward 
Wotton,  April,  1585 ;  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  221. 
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-withstanding,  upon  the  least  occasion  that  shall 
be  offered,  they  mean  to  make  short  work  with 
him."  *  A  similar  reservation  was  made  by  Gray, 
in  a  letter  addressed  also  to  Walsingham,  on  the 
■Ame  day,  in  which  he  signifies  his  willingness 
to  act  according  to  her  majesty's  recommendation, 
unless  his  own  life  should  be  in  danger.  "  When 
lite  is  gone,"  he  significantly  added,  H  all  is  gone 
to  me."  f 

About  this  time  three  ambassadors,  attended  by 
Arrival  of  an  a  splendid  retinue,  arrived  in  Scot- 
Linlia.-sy  from  land  from  the  Danish  court.  The 
Denmark.  ostensible  object  of  their  mission 
was  to  demand  the  restoration  of  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land to  the  crown  of  Denmark ;  but  their  secret 
instructions  were  to  endeavour  to  negotiate  a 
marriage  between  a  princess  of  that  country  and 
the  young  king.  They  were  introduced  to  him  at 
Dunfermline,  and  received  with  much  courtesy; 
and,  having  presented  their  claim,  they  wTere  di- 
rected by  James  to  remove  to  St.  Andrew's,  and 
there  await  their  answer.  At  the  same  time, 
anxious  to  show  them  the  respectful  attention  due 
to  their  official  rank,  he  informed  them  that  they 
should  be  accommodated  with  the  use  of  his  own 
horses  for  their  journey.  Arran  and  Wotton,  how- 
ever, who  seem  to  have  discovered  the  real  object 
of  the  embassy,  resolved  not  only  to  employ  every 
means  in  their  power  to  thwart  it,  but  to  take 
every  opportunity  to  insult  and  disgust  the  am- 
bassadors. Accordingly,  when  the}'  were  about  to 
take  their  departure  for  St.  Andrew's,  Arran  mali- 
ciously interfered  to  prevent  the  horses  promised 
by  the  king  from  being  brought  to  them ;  and  the 
ambassadors,  who,  trusting  to  the  royal  offer,  had 
not  otherwise  provided  for  their  journey,  found 
themselves  obliged  to  perform  it  on  foot.  Though 
naturally  indignant  at  this  treatment,  they  re- 
mained for  some  time  at  St.  Andrew's,  impatiently 
expecting  the  king's  answer ;  but  though  he  had 
repeatedly  fixed  a  day  for  giving  them  a  final 
audience,  Wotton  and  Arran  contrived  to  induce 
him  to  break  every  appointment.  In  the  mean- 
time, Arran  employed  certain  of  his  emissaries  to 
watch  their  motions,  and  to  mock  and  insult  them 
whenever  they  appeared  in  public  ;  while  Wotton, 
playing  a  deeper  game,  artfully  ingratiated  him- 
self into  their  favour  by  his  attentions,  pretended  to 
sympathise  with  them  on  the  indignities  to  which 
they  had  been  subjected,  and  informed  them,  under 
a  pledge  of  secrecy,  that  their  king  and  country 
were  spoken  of  by  James  and  his  courtiers  in  the 
most  disrespectful  and  contemptuous  terms.  At 
the  same  time,  he  strove  to  instil  into  the  mind  of 
the  facile  monarch  something  of  that  very  con- 
tempt of  which  he  accused  him.  He  represented 
the  Danish  monarchs  as  a  race  of  traitors — men  of 
ignoble  descent  and  barbarous  manners,  and  utterly 
unworthy  of  being  allied  by  marriage  to  the  King 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Wotton  to  Walsingham, 
31s;  .May,  1585  ;  T\  tier,  vol.  viii.  p.  222. 
wtMS.   Letter,    S'tate  Paper  Office,   Master  of  Gray   to 
Walsingham,  31st  May,  1585 ;  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  222. 


of  Scotland,  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  most  an- 
cient monarchs  of  Europe. 

The  ambassadors,  at  last — exasperated  by  insult, 
mortified  by  neglect,  and  wearied  out  with  delay — 
threatened  to  take  their  departure  without  receiv- 
ing the  king's  answer,  when  Sir  James  Melvil 
fortunately  discovered  the  unworthy  artifices  of 
Wotton,  and  hastened  to  expose  them  to  the  justly 
offended  ambassadors,  who  were  thus  induced  to 
change  their  determination.  In  the  meantime, 
with  like  intent, he  sought  a  private  audience  with 
the  king,  and  with  some  difficulty  succeeded  in 
disabusing  his  mind  of  the  prejudices  instilled  into 
it  by  the  English  envoy,  who  had  so  recklessly 
endangered  the  amity  between  the  two  nations 
by  his  insidious  interference.  He  represented  to 
James  that  Denmark,  so  far  from  being  a  semi- 
barbarous  state,  had  already  formed  amicable  rela- 
tions with  many  of  the  continental  powers ;  that 
great  honour  had  been  done  to  him  by  the  splendid 
embassy  which  he  had  undervalued  and  misused  ; 
and  that  the  royal  family  of  Denmark  actually 
stood  in  near  relationship  to  himself.  The  expla- 
nations of  Melvil  had  the  effect  of  undeceiving  the 
mind  of  the  king ;  he  now  clearly  saw  that  he  had 
been  misled,  commended  Melvil's  discretion  in  put- 
ting the  matter  in  its  proper  light,  and  said  he 
would  not  for  his  head  but  that  the  truth  had  been 
shown  him.  Having  mollified  the  ambassadors  by 
a  somewhat  more,  respectful  treatment,  and  given 
them  an  agreeable,  if  not  a  satisfactory  answer  to 
their  message,  he  courteously  dismissed  them. 

Though  Wotton's  ostensible  mission  was  now  at 
end,  he  continued  to  prolong  his  stay  at  the  Scot- 
tish court ;  and  while  apparently  wholly  immersed 
in  festivity  and  amusement,  he  was  intent  on 
seizing  every  passing  occasion  of  influencing  the 
mind  of  the  king,  who  took  much  pleasure  in  his 
society,  and  from  whom  he  was  seldom  absent. 
At  one  time  he  would  casually  advert  to .  the 
unhappy  dissensions  among  the  nobility,  which  he 
partly  attributed  to  the  king's  protracted  dislike 
to  the  banished  lords ;  at  another  he  would  make 
some  slight  general  allusion  to  the  promised  pen- 
sion, and  again  gently  drop  a  recommendation  of 
an  early  conclusion  of  the  league  with  England. 
On  this  point,  indeed,  James  seemed  inclined  to  go 
every  length  the  ambassador  could  desire ;  and 
when  at  last  the  details  of  the  treaty  were  sub- 
mitted to  him,  they  received  his  cordial  and  unre- 
served assent.* 

At  the  same  time  the  English  envoy  was  eagerly, 
though  secretly,  labouring  to  secure  the  other 
objects  of  his  embassy.  He  was  in  constant  com- 
munication with  Gray,  Bellenden,  and  the  other 
conspirators ;  and  as  suspicions  had  arisen  that 
Arran,  notwithstanding  all  his  professions  of  zeal 
for  the  adjustment  of  the  league  with  England, 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Wotton  to  Walsingham, 
5th  June,  15S5  ;  ibid.,  7th  June,  1585,  Heads  of  the  League  ; 
ibid  ,  Walsingham  to  Wotton,  27th  June,  1585;  also  ibid., 
Thomas  Miller  to  Archibald  Douglas,  8th  July,  1585; 
Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  223. 
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was  actually  intriguing  with  France  to  counteract 

it,  the  question  began  to  be  entertained  whether 

they  ought  not  to  avert  the  danger  by  at  once 

cutting  short  his  career.     It  is  melancholy  to  be 

Plot  for  the      obliged  to  add  that  the  assassina- 

assassination     tion  of  Arran  was  at  length   re- 

of  Arran.         golved     Qn .    thafc    Elizabetll     and 

Walsingham  were  cognizant  of  the  intended  mur- 
der ;  and  that,  almost  incredible  as  it  may  seem, 
Bellenden,  the  Lord  Justice-clerk,  and  the  second 
criminal  judge  in  the  kingdom,  offered  to  Wotton  to 
find  a  person  who  would  perpetrate  the  crime,  if  the 
ambassador  would  assure  him  that  Elizabeth  would 
take  the  assassin  under  her  protection.  The  inde- 
fatigable researches  of  Mr.  Tytler,  to  which  we 
have  so  often  had  occasion  to  refer,  have  brought 
to  light  incontestable  proofs  of  the  existence  of  this 
dark  design,  and  of  the  implication  in  the  guilt  of 
premeditated  murder  of  the  personages  we  have 
named.  This  evidence  is  to  be  found  in  letters 
addressed  by  Wotton  to  Walsingham  and  Eliza- 
beth, containing  minute  and  circumstantial  details 
respecting  the  proceedings  and  deliberations  of  the 
conspirators;  "  and  although  the  letters  are  in  many 
places  written  in  cipher,  and  wherever  the  intended 
murder  is  directly  mentioned  the  words  have  been 
partially  scored  out,  still,  fortunately  for  the  truth, 
we  have  a  key  to  the  cipher,  and  the  erasure  is 
often  legible."  * 

Wotton  was  not  a  little  perplexed  by  Bellenden's 
proposal,  for  though  quite  willing  that  Arran 
should  be  put  to  death,  and  persuaded  that  such 
an  event  would  be  highly  satisfactory  to  his  mis- 
tress, he  was  reluctant  to  share  either  in  the  danger 
or  the  odium  ;  and  Elizabeth,  in  the  exercise  of  a 
like  selfish  caution,  had  given  special  instructions 
to  her  ambassador  not  to  implicate  her  in  the 
transaction.  It  may  be  interesting  to  give  some 
extracts  from  Wotton's  letter  to  Walsingham 
regarding  the  intended  murder.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  ambassador  employed  certain 
numbers  to  designate  the  individuals  whose 
names  he  was  anxious  to  keep  under  a  double 
seal  of  secrecy,  a  key  to  these  numbers  having  no 
doubt  previously  been  furnished.  The  letter  de- 
scribes an  interview  between  Wotton  and  Douglas, 
Provost  of  Lincluden,  who  turned  out  to  be 
the  assassin  provided  by  Bellenden,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished in  this  secret  correspondence  by  the 
number  38.  f  "  The  Tuesday,  in  the  morning," 
says  the  ambassador,  "38  came  likewise  to  me, 
that  used,  in  effect,  the  same  discourse  that  .... 
had  done  before,  all  tending  to  a  necessity  of 
....  which,  for  the  weal  of  the  realms,  should  be 
done,  so  that  the  doers  of  it  have  thanks  for  their 
labour.  I  propounded  to  him,  whether  he  might 
not  be  better  discourted\  by  way  of  justice.  '  Yea,' 
quoth  he,  'worthily  for  twenty  offences;  but  the 
king   will    not    admit   such   proceedings.'      Then 

*  Tytler,  vol.  via.  p.  224. 

t  IIS.  Letter,  Wotton  to  Walsingham,  9th  June,  1585; 
Caligula,  c.  viii.  fol.  109 ;  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  225. 
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I  asked  if  20  [Morton]  might  not  attempt  it,  toe- 
ing he  was  already  engaged ;  but  that,  for  want  of 
secrecy,  he  said,  and  distance,  was  full  of  danger. 
At  last,  I  perceived,  by  his  speech,  that  himself 
was  to  do  it.  *  *  *  The  thing  he  requires,  as  he 
saith,  is  to  have  thanks  for  his  labours,  and  for 
his  good  affection  he  bears  to  her  majesty  :  and  if 
he  fortune  to  despatch  it,  that  he  be  relieved  with 
some  money,  to  support  him  in  the  estate  of*  a 
gentleman  till  he  were  able  to  recover  the  kind's 
favour  again;  and  this,  I  trust,  quoth  he,  1-1  [the 
Earl  of  Leicester]  and  15  [Mr.  Secretary]  will  not 
deny.  In  general  speeches,  I  told  him  that  your 
honours  were  personages  that  had  him  in  special 
recommendation.  *  *  *  I  told  him  I  would  make 
relation  of  this  matter  to  your  honours  :  and  he 
said  he  would  write  himself  to  Mr.  Secretary  ;  and 
so  praying  me,  if  I  did  write  aught,  to  commit  his 
name  to  cipher,  we  departed."*  This  atrocious 
conspiracy  was  happily  frustrated  ;  but  it  leaves  an 
indelible  stain  on  the  memory  of  all  concerned. 

James,  who  had  from  the  first  manifested  a 
strong  inclination  to  the  proposed  league  with 
England,  had  now  finally  resolved  on  that  im- 
portant measure,  and  was  impatient  for  its  con- 
clusion, when  an  event  occurred  which,  though  by 
no  means  uncommon  in  those  unsettled  times, 
threatened  at  first  to  be  followed  by  an  open 
rupture  between  the  two  kingdoms.  At  a  meeting, 
or  "  day  of  truce,"  as  it  was  then  called,  held  on 
the  Borders  in  Teviotdale,  between  the  wardens  of 
the  Middle  Marches,  Sir  John  Foster  on  the  one 
side,  and  Kerr  of  Fernyhirst  on  the  other,  a  quarrel 
happened  to  arise  amongst  them  and  their  armed 
attendants,  in  which  Lord  Russell,  the  eldest  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  was  slain.  This  broil  would 
appear  to  have  been  purely  accidental,  and  though 
it  was  declared  to  be  so  by  Foster,  the  English 
warden,f  yet  Elizabeth,  her  secretary,  and  Wotton, 
her  ambassador,  feigned  to  consider  it  as  a  pre- 
meditated design  on  the  part  of  Fernyhirst,  at  the 
instigation  of  Arran — whose  niece  he  had  married 
— for  the  purpose  of  involving  the  two  kingdoms 
in  war.  In  reality,  however,  the  occurrence  was 
merely  laid  hold  of  as  affording  a  favourable  op- 
portunity of  bringing  Arran  into  discredit  with  the 
king; \  and  Foster,  notwithstanding  his  previous 
declaration  to  the  contrary,  was  ordered  to  draw 
up  a  memorandum  tending  to  show  that  the  attack 
had  been  preconcerted.  §  On  the  strength  of  this 
document,  Wotton  accused  Fernyhirst  to  the  king 
of  being  accessory  to  the  murder  at  the  instigation 
of  Arran,  and  demanded  that  both  should  be  com- 
mitted to  ward.  ||     James  was  greatly  distressed  at 

*  MS.  Letter,  British  Museum,  Caligula,  c.  viii.,  fol.  195, 
Wotton  to  Walsingham,  1st  June,  1585;  also  MS.  Letter, 
State  Paper  Office,  Wotton  to  Walsingham,  29th  July, 
1585 ;  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  226. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B  C,  Sir  John  Foster 
to  Walsingham,  28th  July,  1585. 

I  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Wotton  to  Walsingham, 
31st  July,  1585. 

§  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  B  C,  Sir  John  Foster's  reasons 
to  prove  the  murder  of  Lord  ltussell  was  intended  :  Tytler 
vol.  viii.  p.  228.  j|  Calderwood,  vol.  iv.  p.  379. 
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the  delay  he  apprehended  this  untoward  event 
would  occasion  to  the  ratification  of  the  league, 
which  he  had  evidently  sincerely  at  heart;  and 
losing  command  of  his  feelings,  he  threw  himself 
on  his  bed,  and  wept  like  a  child,  protesting  his 
own  innocence,  and  exclaiming  that  "  it  had  not 
grieved  him  so  much  if  ten  thousand  men  had 
entered  into  the  country  and  spoiled  to  Edin- 
burgh."* 

Wot  ton's  demand  having  been  warmly  advocated 
by  the  Master  of  Gray,  Arran  was  committed  a 
prisoner  to  the  Castle  of  St.  Andrew's,  while 
Fernyhirst,  besides  being  placed  in  confinement  in 
Dundee,  was  threatened  with  being  sent  to  England 
to  stand  his  trial.  The  ambassador  and  his  asso- 
ciates did  not  fail  to  embrace  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  the  absence  of  Arran  from  court,  to 
push  forward  and  mature  their  plans  for  his  over- 
throw, and  for  the  return  of  the  exiled  lords ;  but 
their  progress  was,  in  the  meantime,  interrupted 
by  a  new  act  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  Gray, 
who.  in  consideration  of  a  bribe  from  Arran,  pro- 
cured his  liberation  from  confinement  at  St. 
Andrew's,  with  permission  to  reside  in  his  own 
mansion  at  Kinneil.  The  scheme  devised  for  the 
overthrow  of  this  much  detested  minister  was  thus 
threatened  with  defeat,  and  seemed  likely  to  result 
rather  in  consolidating  than  subverting  his  power. f 
ibeth  was  now  once  more  immersed  in  a  sea 
of  troubles  and  perplexities.  Arran  it  was  certain 
had  proved  false,  and  was  again  intriguing  with 
Fiance;  and  her  only  remaining  hope,  the  Master 
of  Gray,  could  no  longer  be  relied  on,  he  having 
betrayed  her  by  liberating  Arran,  after  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  whole  of  her  complicated  and 
crafty  policy  for  the  ruin  of  that  minister.  Con- 
joined with  Gray,  therefore,  Arran  was  absolutely 
unassailable,  no  point  seemed  open  for  attack. 
Her  crafty  mind,  so  fertile  in  expedients,  for  once 
failed  her;  she  was  caught  in  her  own  net,  and 
while  she  imagined  herself  the  deceiver,  she  had 
the  mortification  of  finding  herself  deceived.  In 
this  strait,  relief  came  from  a  very  unexpected 
quarter.  The  Master  of  Gray,  though  apparently 
on  friendly  terms  with  Arran,  whose  liberation  he 
had  so  recently  procured,  knew  well  that  the 
friendship  was  utterly  hollow  on  both  sides,  or 
rather,  that  each  was  at  heart  the  deadly  enemy 
of  the  other  ;  and  now  that  Arran's  position  was 
strengthened  by  the  failure  of  the  late  attempt, 
it  was  not  without  reason  that  Gray  began  to  feel 
his  own  position  far  from  secure.  Distrusted 
however  by  all  parties  for  his  perfidy,  he  was 
scarcely  less  at  a  loss  than  Elizabeth  what  course 
to  pursue.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  thought 
it  prudent  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  to  fall  back  on 
an  expedient  which,  while  it  seemed  to  offer  her 
the  only  chance  of  safety,  might  be  a  means  of 
restoring  to  him  the  lost  favour  of  the  English 

*  Culderwood,  vol.  i\\  p.  380. 

t  MS.  Letters,  State  Paper  Office,  Wotton  to  Walsingham, 
29th  and  39th  July,  6th,  7th.  13th,  19th,  and  21st  August 
lo8o;  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  228. 
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queen: — this  was  to  unite  himself  with  the  party 
of  the  banished  lords  and  exiled  ministers,  and, 
through  their  means,  to  effect  a  new  revolution  in 
Scotland.  With  this  view  he  addressed  a  letter  to 
Archibald  Douglas,  then  an  exile  in  England,  who, 
notwithstanding  the  crimes  by  which  his  life  had 
been  stained,  was  on  such  terms  of  intimate  friend- 
ship with  Walsingham  and  the  exiled  lords  and 
ministers,  as  to  render  him  a  fitting  medium  of 
communication  with  their  party.  To  him,  there- 
fore, Gray  unreservedly  propounded  his  scheme. 
He  proposed  that  Angus,  Mar, 
and  Glammis,  should  endeavour  to  MaSerofGray 
adjust  their  differences  with  the  for  the  return' 
Hamiltons,  and  unite  with  them  of  tll^,glished 
in  an  invasion  of  Scotland ;  he 
assured  them  that  if  such  an  attempt  were  ever  to 
be  made,  now  was  the  time,  and  that  there  would 
be  such  a  general  diversion  in  their  favour,  that 
they  would  be  able  to  muster  two  to  one  against 
their  enemies.  He  promised  also  to  lend  all  his 
influence  towards  the  promotion  of  their  enterprise ; 
and  hinted  that  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  find  means 
to  get  rid  of  Arran,  and  that  he  would  even  make 
the  attempt  himself,  if  he  could  do  it  so  secretly 
as  to  avoid  being  suspected.  He  affirmed  that 
they  would  be  joined  by  Bothwell  and  Lord  Home, 
and  he  thought  also  by  Cessford;  and  he  con- 
cluded by  assuring  Douglas  that  if  they  would 
now  come  down,  the  king  should  either  yield  or 
leave  Scotland.* 

In  the  meantime  the  king,  accompanied  by 
Wotton,  had  gone  on  a  hunting  expedition  to  Dun- 
barton,  and  thither  Gray  repaired,  for  the  purpose 
of  communicating  his  scheme  to  the  ambassador. 
Wotton  entered  wrarmly  into  his  views,  and  imme- 
diately wrote  to  Walsingham,  giving  him  an  ac- 
count of  the  plot,  and  strongly  recommending  its 
adoption.  It  was,  he  said,  the  advice  of  Gray 
that  her  majesty,  pretending  to  be  deeply  offended 
about  the  slaughter  of  Lord  Russell,  should  refuse 
to  conclude  the  league  for  the  present,  and  should 
meanwhile  give  the  exiles  permission  to  cross  the 
Borders  ;  and  he  had  the  strongest  confidence  that 
with  some  reasonable  grant  of  money  they  would, 
with  the  help  of  their  friends  in  Scotland  (many 
of  whom  were  prepared  to  join  them  the  moment 
they  set  foot  on  the  Scottish  soil),  be  able  to  seize 
the  person  of  the  king  as  wrell  as  that  of  his 
hated  minister,  and  effect  a  salutary  revolution  in 
the  government  of  the  country.  Gray  himself, 
Wotton  added,  would  give  every  assistance  in  his 
power;  and  if  the  project  should  be  favourably 
regarded  by  the  English  court,  he  would  dispatch 
a  confidential  friend  of  his  and  of  the  exiled  lords 
to  consult  with  Angus  and  the  other  lords  about  its 
execution ;  and  as  to  the  league,  he  wculd  under- 
take to  bring  it  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. f 

The  plot,  which  received  the  cautious  approval 

*  MS.  Letter,  British  Museum,  Caligula,  c.  viii.,fol.  222, 
Master  of  Gray  to  Archibald  Douglas,  14th  August,  1585. 

f  State  Paper  Office,  Wotton  to  Walsingham,  Dunbar- 
ton,  25th  August,  1585.  Partly  written  in  cipher;  Tytler, 
vol.  viii.  p.  232. 
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of  Walsingham,  was  eagerly  embraced  by  the  ex- 
patriated lords  and  the  ministers,  their  brethren  in 
exile ;  and  Lords  Claud  and  John  Hamilton,  the 
mortal  enemies  of  Arran,  having  become  reconciled 
to  Angus  and  his  party,  determined  to  unite  with 
them  against  the  common  enemy.  At  the  same 
time  Gray,  who  was  now  energetically  occupied 
in  maturing  his  plot,  secured  a  valuable  accession 
to  the  party  in  Scotland  in  the  person  of  the  Earl 
of  Morton,  formerly  Lord  Maxwell,  who  held  a 
most  distinguished  place  among  the  nobility  for 
his  skill  and  experience  in  military  affairs.  This 
nobleman,  who  was  warden  of  the  Western  Borders, 
had  shortly  before  fallen  under  the  displeasure  of 
the  king  by  slaying  Captain  Lammie,  the  com- 
mander of  a  party  of  the  king's  forces,  which  had 
been  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  Laird  of  John- 
ston, who  had  been  attacked  by  Morton.  By  the 
advice  of  Arran,  the  king  was  preparing  to  bring 
a  strong  body  of  troops  against  Morton,  whom  he 
had  determined  to  punish  for  this  bold  defiance  of 
his  authority,*  when  proposals  were  made  to  him  by 
Gray  to  join  the  conspiracy.  Influenced,  perhaps, 
more  by  considerations  of  personal  safety  than 
any  other  motive,  he  at  once  embraced  Gray's 
offer,  mustered  his  forces,  and  encamped  on  the 
Borders,  in  readiness  to  join  the  expected  invaders. f 
Information  of  this  circumstance  was  immediately 
transmitted  by  Wotton  to  Walsingham,  both  of 
whom  witnessed  with  much  satisfaction  the  grow- 
ing strength  of  Gray's  party.  J 

The  final  event  was  retarded  by  the  apparent 
indifference  or  indecision  of  Elizabeth,  and  still 
more  by  the  vigilance  of  Arran,  and  the  power 
which,  though  nominally  a  prisoner  in  his  house 
at  Kinneil,  he  still  possessed.  He  was  in  constant 
communication  with  the  French  government,  from 
which  he  had  recently  received  a  large  sum  of 
money  ;§  and,  in  conjunction  with  three  notorious 
Jesuits — Holt,  Dury,  and  Bruce,  whom  he  then 
harboured  in  Scotland,  ||  —  he  was  intriguing  to 
bring  about  the  restoration  of  the  queen  and  the  re- 
establishment  of  popery.^"  Besides  this,  he  was 
as  busily  engaged  in  forming  designs  against  his 
enemies,  as  they  were  in  pushing  forward  their 
plot  for  upsetting  his  government  and  devising 
schemes  for  taking  away  his  life. 

Of  the  conspiracy  originated  by  Gray,  as  well 
as  of  Wotton's  zeal  and  activity  in  promoting  it, 
Arran  was  fully  cognizant;  and  of  this  the  ambas- 
sador was  made  painfully  aware  by  Arran's  brother, 
Colonel  Stewart,  who  openly  reproached  him  for 
his  treachery  in  the  presence  of  the  king.     He  in- 

*  State  Paper  Office,  Wotton  to  Walsingham,  12th  Sep- 
tember, 1585. 

f  Historie  of  James  the  Sext,  pp.  212,  213  ;  State  Paper 
Office,  Wotton  to  Walsingham,  30th  September,  1585, 
Stirling;  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  233. 

I  State  Paper  Office,  Wotton  to  "Walsingham,  30th  Sep- 
tember, 1585,  Stirling. 

§  Original,  State  Paper  Office,  Wotton  to  Walsingham, 
4th  September,  1585,  Stirling;  also  same  to  same,  21st 
August,  1585.  {I  Ibid. 

H  Original,  State  Paper  Office,  Wotton  to  Walsingham, 
Stirling,  18th  September,  1585. 


dignantly,  and  even  scornfully  repelled  the  charge, 
but  he  was  not  the  less  sensible  of  the  dangerous 
ground  on  which  he  stood.  He  rightly  considered, 
that  with  an  enemy  so  powerful,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  vindictive  and  unscrupulous,  as  Arran, 
even  the  respect  due  to  his  official  character  as  an 
ambassador  would  be  no  protection  from  assassi- 
nation. Accordingly,  he  again  and  again  wrote 
to  Walsingham,  representing  that  his  life  was  in 
danger.  "  Though  ye  in  England,"  he  wrote  from 
Stirling,  "  be  slow  in  resolving,  Arran  and  his 
faction  sleep  not  out  their  time ;  for  they  are  now 
gathering  all  the  forces  they  can  make,  and  within 
three  or  four  days  Arran  meaneth  to  come  to  court, 
and  to  possess  himself  of  the  king,  in  despite  of  the 
queen  of  England,  as  he  saith ;  which  if  he  do,  I 
mean  to  retire  myself  to  the  Borders  for  the  safety 
of  my  life,  whereof  I  am  in  great  danger,  as  my 
friends  which  hear  the  Stewarts'  threatenings  do 
daily  advertise  me.  Your  honour  knoweth  what  a 
barbarous  nation  this  is,  and  how  little  they  can 
skill  of  points  of  honour.  Where  every  man 
carrieth  a  pistol  at  his  girdle  (as  here  they  do),  it 
is  an  easy  matter  to  kill  one  out  of  a  window  or 
door,  and  no  man  able  to  discover  who  did  it. 
Neither  doth  it  go  for  payment  with  those  men  to 
say  I  am  an  ambassador,  and  therefore  privileged, 
for  even  their  regents  and  kings  have  been  subject 
to  their  violence. 

"  This,  notwithstanding,  I  would  not  be  so  reso- 
lute to  depart,  if  by  my  tarrying  I  might  do  her 
majesty  any  service.  But  I  find  the  king  so  en- 
chanted by  Arran,  and  myself  so  hated  of  him, 
as  I  cannot  hope  to  negotiate  to  any  purpose  so 
long  as  Arran  shall  be  in  court.  If  the  Queen  of 
England  would  send  down  the  lords,  they  will  be 
able  to  work  wonders  here,  and  to  remedy  all  in- 
convenients.  If  the  Queen  of  England  do  it  not, 
this  country  will  be  clean  lost  and  all  her  friends 
wrecked.  Other  hope  to  England  than  in  them, 
1  see  none,  the  king  being  young  and  easily 
carried,  and  most  about  him  either  papists  or 
atheists."  * 

On  the  same  day,  in  a  second  letter  to  Walsing- 
ham, the  ambassador  thus  expressed  himself:  "  The 
Master  of  Gray,  through  our  English  delay,  findeth 
himself  driven  to  a  great  strait;  for  the  king 
presseth  him  greatly  to  meet  with  Arran,  and 
threateneth  that  unless  he  do  it,  he  shall  have  just 
cause  to  suspect  him.  But  the  Master  assureth  me 
he  will  by  one  means  or  other  avoid  it,  and  will 
hold  good  these  fourteen  days.  Therefore  what 
ye  will  do  must  be  speedily  done. 

"  I  am  not,  for  my  own  part,  the  greatest  favourer 
of  [violent  courses],  and  therefore  have  hitherto 
rather  related  other  men's  speeches  and  opinions 
than  given  my  advice.  But  now  matters  frame  so 
overthwartly,  as  I  must  needs  conclude,  that  no 
good  can  be  done  here,  but  by  the  way  of  ....  ?  t 
which     being    used,    you    may    bring    even    the 

*  State  Paper  Office,  22nd  September,  1585,  Stirling, 
Wotton  to  Walsingham. 
f  The  word  is  in  cipher. 
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proudest  of  us   to   [cry]  for   misericorde   on   our 

knres."* 

It  is  remarkable  that,  although  the  conspiracy 
now  fully  organized  and  all  the  arrangements 
completed,  and  notwithstanding  its  existence  was 
no  secret,  Gray  and  Wotton  still  continued  at  court, 
and  were  suffered,  without  molestation,  to  embrace 
opportunities  thus  afforded  them  of  penetrating 
the  designs  of  the  opposite  faction,  and  holding 
daily  communication  with  the  other  conspirators. 
On  the  5th  of  October,  Wotton  wrote  again  to 
Wokingham,  informing  him  that  the  king  had 
:  mined  to  lead  his  forces  in  person  against 
Morton,  before  the  20th  of  October,  and  that 
A  nan  was  to  be  set  at  liberty  and  restored  to  court. 
If  any  attempt,  therefore,  he  added,  were  to  be 
made  against  Arran,  there  was  not  an  instant  to 
lose.f 

Elizabeth  was  at  length  roused  into  action,  and 
throwing  off  her  assumed  coldness  and  reserve,  she 
ordered  her  ambassador  to  solicit  an  immediate 
audienee  of  the  king,  and,  in  her  name,  to  demand 
that  Kerr  of  Fernyhirst,  the  murderer  of  Lord 
Russell,  should  forthwith  be  delivered  into  her 
hands.  She  of  course  neither  wished  nor  expected 
that  this  demand  should  be  complied  with,  but  the 
refusal  would  afford  a  pretext  for  withdrawing 
Wotton  from  court,  when  the  time  should  come  for 
throwing  off  all  disguise  and  proceeding  to  carry 
the  plot  into  execution. 

All  things  being  now  in  readiness,  Elizabeth  at 

Return  of  the  length  gave  the  long-desired  per- 
baniahed  lords-  mission  to  the  banished  lords  to 
set  forward  on  their  important  enterprise.  Angus, 
Mar,  and  Glammis,  were  then  in  London,  attended 
by  Mr.  Andrew  Meivil,  Mr.  Patrick  Galloway,  and 
Mr.  Walter  Balcanquel;  but  before  setting  out  on 
their  journey,  they  engaged  in  a  solemn  exercise 
of  humiliation  and  prayer  at  Westminster,  and  im- 
plored, with  many  tears,  that  the  Almighty  would 
strengthen  them  for  their  undertaking,  and  grant 
them  success.  \  Having  reached  the  Borders,  they 
were  soon  joined  by  the  Hamiitons  ;  and  entering 
Scotland,  they  were  met  at  Kelso  by  Bothwell, 
Home,  Wedderburn,  Cessford,  and  other  barons 
and  gentlemen.  §  The  news  of  their  arrival  spread 
rapidly  throughout  the  country,  and  was  every- 
where received  with  exultation.  The  king  him- 
self was  amongst  the  last  to  become  aware  of  what 
was  going  forward.  He  was  occupied  near  Hamil- 
ton, in  company  with  Wotton,  in  his  favourite 
pastime  of  the  chase,  when  intelligence  reached 
him  that  the  banished  lords  had  crossed  the 
Borders,  and  had  been  joined  by  Morton  with  all 
the  forces  at  his  command.  Not  less  alarmed  than 
surprised  by  this  information,  he  immediately  sent 
for  Arran,  and  returned  with  him  to  Stirling,  both 

*  State  Paper  Office,  Wotton  to  Walsingham,  22nd  of 
September,  1585,  Stirling;  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  237. 

r  State  Paper  Office,  Wotton  to  Walsingham,  5th  Oc- 
tober,  1585,  Stirling. 

X  CaWerwood,  vol.  iv.  p.  381 ;  aho  MS.  History,  Ays- 
eou$h,  4736,  hi.  1645. 

$  Calderwood,  vol.  iv.  p.  382. 


the  town  and  castle  of  which  had  recently  been 
strongly  fortified  for  the  protection  of  the  king  and 
court  in  perilous  emergencies.  In  the  meantime, 
Wotton  had  consummated  his  intrigues  in  Scotland 
by  a  plot  for  seizing  the  person  of  the  king  in  the 
park  at  Stirling,  and  conveying  him  to  England  ; 
but  this  design  having  been  discovered,  the  king 
gave  orders  to  arrest  the  ambassador  in  his  house, 
intending  to  carry  him  along  with  the  army,  which 
was  now  on  the  point  of  proceeding  against  Mor- 
ton, and  to  hold  him  as  a  hostage.  The  ambas- 
sador, however,  being  apprised  of  his  danger, 
escaped  during  the  night  on  a  fleet  horse  to  Ber- 
wick, whence  he  wrote  to  Walsingham  and  the 
queen,  representing  that  having  been  informed  of 
the  king's  order  for  his  arrest,  he  had  judged  it 
better  for  her  majesty's  service  to  quit  Scotland 
than  by  remaining  to  "  bring  ruin  upon  the  com- 
mon cause."  *  He  at  the  same  time  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  king,  alleging  the  return  of  Arran  to  court 
as  an  excuse  for  his  abrupt  departure. 

On  the  2oth  of  October  the  lords  advanced  to 
Jedburgh,  where  they  issued  a  pro-  They  issue  a 
clamation  setting  forth  the  mo-  proclamation, 
tives  that  had  impelled  them  to  take  up  arms 
and  repair  to  the  king.  These  were  declared  to  be 
the  delivery  of  his  majesty  from  his  present  evil 
counsellors,  the  restoration  of  the  privileges  and 
independence  of  the  Church,  the  rescue  of  the 
country  from  the  grievous  oppressions  to  which  it 
had  been  so  long  subjected  through  the  misgovern- 
ment  of  Arran,  and  the  preservation  of  amieable 
relations  with  England.  This  proclamation,  which 
was  published  everywhere  throughout  the  king- 
dom, called  on  men  of  all  ranks  both  in  the  towns 
and  in  the  country  to  assist  in  the  enterprise, 
under  pain  of  being  reputed  "  partakers  and  main- 
tainors of  all  vice  and  iniquity,  assisters  of  the 
traitorous  conspirators  aforesaid  [Arran  and  his 
coadjutors],  and  enemies  of  true  religion,  his 
majesty's  authority,  and  of  the  public  quietness 
betwixt  the  two  realms."  f 

The  court  was  now  in  great  consternation  and 
perplexity.  Arran  and  Stewart  Consternation 
accused  Gray  as  the  author  of  the  of  tn©  court. 
conspiracy,  and  importuned  the  king  to  send  for 
him  without  delay  and  put  him  to  death.  %  Gray, 
who  was  then  in  Perthshire  busily  engaged  in 
strengthening  and  organising  his  party,  boldly 
obeyed  the  summons,  and  making  his  appearance 
before  the  king,  repelled  with  feigned  indignation 
the  accusation  of  Arran  and  his  brother,  and  de- 
fended himself  with  such  courage  and  adroitness 
as  evidently  to  impress  the  royal  mind  with  a 
conviction  of  his  innocence.  Arran  and  his  party 
were  now  exasperated  to  the  highest  degree,  and 
resolved  to  assassinate  both  Gray  and  Beiienden  at 
the  first  opportunity,  should  it  even  be  in  presence 
of  the  king.  § 

*  State  Paper  Office,  15th  October,  1585,  Berwick,  Wot- 
ton to  Elizabeth;  same  to  Walsingham. 

f  Cahlerwood,  vol.  iv.  p.  388. 

I  Itelation  of  the  Master  of  Gray,  by  Bannatyne  Club, 
p.  59.  §  Ibid. 
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So  sudden  and  unexpected  had  been  the  crisis, 
that  no  time  was  left  for  making  preparation  to 
defend  the  place.  Only  a  few  troops  had  been  as- 
sembled, and  these  so  heartless  in  the  cause  that 
they  could  not  be  relied  on ;  the  castle  had  not 
been  provisioned  for  a  siege,  and  so  strong  was  the 
current  of  popular  feeling  against  Arran  and  his 
faction,  that  the  hurried  and  feeble  efforts  made 
for  the  defence  were  secretly  thwarted  or  rendered 
ineffectual  by  those  to  whom  the  arrangements 
were  entrusted.  Meanwhile  the  lords,  who  were  not 
unacquainted  with  the  state  of  affairs  at  Stirling, 
pressed  forward  with  alacrity  towards  that  place, 
and,  at  the  head  of  nine  or  ten  thousand  men,* 
reached  Falkirk  on  the  31st  of  October.  Next 
day  they  marched  forward  to  a  place  called  St. 
Ninian's,  within  one  mile  of  Stirling,  where  they 
halted  and  made  preparations  to  offer  battle  to 
their  enemies.  The  king's  party,  however,  were 
in  no  condition  to  accept  the  challenge  to  meet  the 
invaders  in  the  open  field;  but  a  considerable  body 
of  troops,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  William 
Stewart,  were  drawn  up  in  the  market-place  within 
the  town,  prepared  to  make  at  least  a  show  of  resist- 

The  lords  rain    ance-     Tlfce  gates  were  shut,  and 

possession  of  Arran  undertook  to  defend  the 
Stirling.  bridge  that  led  to  the  town.  The 
lords  found  means,  however,  to  enter  during  the 
night  through  a  narrow  lane,  by  which  they  could 
only  pass  one  by  one,  and  thus  without  resistance 
obtained  possession  of  the  town.  Arran,  seeing 
that  all  was  over,  and  dreading  the  consequence  of 
falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  locked  the 
gate,  threw  the  keys  into  the  river,  and  fled  for 
his  life,  accompanied  only  by  a  single  individual 
of  his  suite.  Colonel  Stewart  made  a  desperate 
attempt  to  repel  the  invaders  by  firing  upon  them 
as  they  entered  the  market-place  ;  but  although 
the  army  of  the  lords  was  weakened  by  the  in- 
subordination of  the  Borderers,  who  broke  their 
ranks  and  roamed  over  the  town  in  search  of  plun- 
der, yet  the  forces  under  Stewart,  unsupported 
b}*  the  townspeople  and  lukewarm  in  the  cause, 
were  quickly  routed,  and  Stewart  himself,  hotly 
pursued,  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  castle. f 
Montrose,  Crawford,  and  the  other  lords  of  Arran's 
faction  then  at  Stirling,  followed  his  example,  so 
that  the  place  was  crowded  to  excess  with  persons 
of  distinction,  including  many  of  both  parties.  J 

During  these  proceedings  the  moderation  of  the 
lords  was  conspicuous,  and  served  not  merely  to 
increase  their  popularity,  but  even  to  mollify  the 
resentment  of  the  king  himself.  Every  effort  was 
made  to  spare  the  effusion  of  blood,  so  that  the 
fatal  casualties  on  both  sides  amounted  to  a  very 
inconsiderable  number.  §  Having  now  become 
masters  of  the  town,  the  lords  next  prepared  to 
lay  siege  to  the  castle.     They  had  proceeded  so  far 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  it.  p.  339. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  390. 

X  Relation  of  the  Master  of  Gray,  by  Bannatvne  Club, 
p.  60. 

§  Calderwood,  vol.  iv.  pp.  390,  391. 


as  to  plant  their  banners  before  the  block-house  or 
principal  bastion,  when  the  king,  sensible  of  the 
impossibility  of  making  a  successful  defence,  felt 
it  necessary  to  attempt  an  accommodation.  He 
accordingly  sent  out  the  Master  of  Gray,  under  the 
protection  of  a  flag  of  truce,  to  demand  the  object 
of  their  hostile  approach.  They  replied  in  sub- 
missive and  conciliatory  terms,  that  they  had  come 
to  offer  their  dutiful  services  to  his  majesty  :  they 
declared  "  that  nothing  was  more  dear  to  them 
than  the  king's  honour  and  safety,  but,  banished 
their  country,  robbed  of  their  estates,  their  friends 
cruelly  prosecuted,  and  all  access  to  his  majesty 
denied,  they  were  forced,  in  order  to  save  them- 
selves from  ruin,  to  act  as  they  had  done;  yet,  if 
admitted  into  his  majesty's  presence,  they  would 
humbly  solicit  his  forgiveness."  James  consented 
to  an  interview,  whieh  he  was  not  in  a  position 
to  refuse,  on  three  conditions  :  first,  that  his  life, 
honour,  and  estate  should  be  preserved  ;  secondly, 
that  the  lives  of  Montrose,  Crawford,  and  Colonel 
Stewart  should  be  spared;  and  thirdly,  that  all 
matters  should  be  transacted  peaceably.*  To  the 
first  of  these  conditions  the  lords  eagerly  con- 
sented, protesting  solemnly  that  they  never  had  any 
other  intention  than  to  preserve  his  majesty's  per- 
son, dignity,  and  estate,  and  to  deliver  his  majesty 
out  of  the  hands  of  such  as,  under  pretext  of  his 
name  and  authority,  had  oppressed  both  the  Church 
and  the  commonwealth,  and  exposed  to  danger 
both  his  life  and  his  crown.  As  to  the  second, 
they  replied  that  seeing  the  persons  he  had  named 
had  troubled  and  oppressed  the  whole  nation,  they 
felt  bound  in  duty  to  his  majesty,  and  from  the 
love  they  bore  to  their  country,  to  seek  the  means 
of  delivering  them  up  to  public  justice,  to  be  dealt 
with  as  they  had  deserved.  With  respect  to  the 
third,  they  humbly  supplicated  his  majesty  that 
he  himself  should  take  order,  and  see  all  things 
conducted  peaceably  to  the  contentment  of  his 
subjects,  and  they  promised  him  all  aid  and  assist- 
ance, f  In  return  they  required  of  the  king  that 
he  would  consent  to  reform  the  corruptions  and 
abuses  that  had  crept  into  the  Church  and  com- 
monwealth, by  the  evil  government  of  those  who 
had  abused  his  authority,  and  that  he  would  sub- 
scribe a  short  declaration  which  they  had  drawn 
up  to  that  effect.  They  further  required  that, 
for  their  own  security,  the.  castles  and  strengths 
of  the  realm,  together  with  the  persons  of  their 
enemies,  by  whom  the  king  was  then  surrounded, 
should  be  delivered  into  their  hands;  J  and, 
lastly,  that  the  king's  guard  should  be  changed, 
and  a  captain  appointed  of  their  nomination. 
However  unpalatable  to  James  Submission  of 
these  demands  might  be,  resist-  tne  kin£- 
ance  was  hopeless,  and  he  reluctantly  submitted. 
The  gates  of  the  castle  were  now  opened,  and  the 
lords,  having  made  prisoners  of  the  Earls  of  Mon- 
trose, Crawford,  and  Rothes,  together  with  Lord 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  iv.  p.  391.  t  Ibul- 

J  Ibid.  ;  also  Relation  of  the  Master  of  Gray;  papers  of 
the  Master  of  Gray,  printed  by  the  Bannatyne  Club,  p.  60. 
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Dounc,  Sir  William  Stewart,  and  others,  were 
admitted  into  the  presence  of  the  king.  The  scene 
which  now  presented  itself  was  very  remarkable. 
Those  hold  barons  who  but  a  few  hours  before  had 
ned  to  lay  siege  to  the  royal  residence,  and 
had  just,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  dictated  terms 
to  their  sovereign,  now  full  on  their  knees  before 
him  and  implored  his  forgiveness.  Lord  Arhroath, 
as  first  in  rank,  being  nearly  related  to  the  sove- 
reign, spoke  for  all.  They  were  come,  he  said,  to 
Offer  their  duty  to  his  majesty,  and  humhly  to 
implore  his  forgiveness  and  favour.  "My  lord," 
answered  the  king,  "  I  never  saw  you  before,  and  I 
must  confess  that  of  all  this  company  you  have 
heen  most  wronged.  You  were  a  faithful  servant 
of  the  queen,  my  mother,  and  Th  my  minority, 
when  I  was  incapable  of  judging,  you  were  indeed 
hardly  used.  As  for  the  rest  of  you,  did  not  your 
own  conduct  procure  your  sufferings?  And  as  for 
you,  Francis"  (turning  to  Bothwell),  "who  has 
stirred  up  your  unquiet  spirit  to  come  in  arms 
against  your  prince?  "When  did  I  ever  wrong 
Yet,  as  I  believe,  none  of  you  meant  any 
harm  to  my  person,  I  give  you  all  my  hand  and 
.  I  will  remember  nothing  that  is  past,  pro- 
vided that  for  the  future  you  behave  as  dutiful 
subjects.*  A  pardon  was  then  granted  them 
in  the  most  ample  form,  and  all  their  measures 
which  had  led  to  this  pacification  were  declared  to 
be  loyal  and  acceptable  service  to  their  prince.f 
Next  day  this  remission  and  declaration  were 
publiciy  proclaimed;  and  the  lords,  availing  them- 
selves of  the  victory  they  had  achieved,  assumed 
at  once  the  functions  of  government.  By  their 
An-an  pro-  order,  and  in  the  king's  name, 
claimed  a  traitor.  Arran  was  proclaimed  a  traitor 
in  the  market-place ;  the  king's  guard  was  changed, 
and  the  command  of  it  taken  from  Colonel 
Stewart  and  conferred  on  the  Master  of  Glammis  ; 
Lord  Arhroath  was  appointed  Governor  of  Dun- 
barton  Castle,  and  the  Earls  of  Crawford  and 
Montrose  were  committed  to  his  custody;  the 
Castle  of  Edinburgh  was  delivered  to  the  keeping 
of  Sir  James  Home,  of  Coldingknowes,  Tantallon 
to  Angus,  and  Stirling  to  the  Earl  of  Mar. 

A  parliament  was  now  summoned  to  meet  at 
Meeting  of       Linlithgow,  in  which  the  royal  par- 
parliament,       don  granted  to  the  returned  lords 
was  ratified  and  confirmed,  the  decrees  of  forfeiture 
formerly  passed  against  them  were  annulled,  and 
they  were  fully  reinstated  in  all  their  honours  and 
ions  ;    while  Arran  was  declared  a  public 
enemy,  and  stripped  of  his  title,  which  reverted  to 
the  representative  of  its  former  owner.     Under  his 
original   designation   of  Captain  James   Stewart, 
which  he  ever  afterwards  retained,  he  took  refuge 
in  some  obscure  corner  of  the  western  coast,  and 
skulked  abroad,  unhonoured  and  unpitied,  during 
the  remainder  of  his  ignominious  existence.     No 
attempt  appears  to  have  been  made  to  apprehend 

*  Spottiswood,  pp.  342,  343. 

ition  of  the  Master  of  Gray,  p.  61;    Tvtler,  vol. 

via.  p.  -2i2.  '  *     '    *    ' 


and  bring  him  to  justice  for  the  many  enormous 
crimes  of  wThich  he  had  been  guilty  during  the 
dismal  period  of  his  iniquitous  administration  ; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  but  too  evident  that  the  king 
still  cherished  for  him  an  undiminished  affection, 
and  was  not  without  hope  that  some  new  turn  in 
the  wheel  of  fortune  might  once  more  restore  him 
to  power.  This  may  be  justly  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  the  office  of  chancellor,  vacant  by  the 
expulsion  of  Arran,  was  not  filled  up;  but  the  duties 
of  thathigh  functionary  were  devolved  in  the  mean- 
time on  Maitland  the  secretary,  under  the  title  of 
wee-chancellor,  without  doubt  in  the  expectation 
of  Arran's  speedy  return.* 

Contrary  to  the  express  stipulation  made  with 
the  king  by  the  lords  on  their  return,  nothing  was 
done  in  this  parliament  towards  redressing  the 
grievances  of  the  Church.  James  was  as  resolutely 
bent  as  ever  on  upholding  the  late  arbitrary  enact- 
ments ;  and  the  lords,  apparently  contented  with 
their  own  restoration  to  their  honours  and  estates, 
basely  stooped  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the 
king,  not  merely  by  letting  slip  an  opportunity  so 
favourable  for  securing  the  liberties  of  the  Church, 
but  even  by  acquiescing  in  the  continued  enforce- 
ment, under  the  renewed  authority  of  parliament, 
of  the  most  tyrannical  laws,  by  which  so  many  of 
the  distinguished  ministers  who  had  been  their 
own  companions  in  exile  were  persecuted  and 
oppressed. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Master  of  Gray  had  lost 
no  time  in  conveying  to  Elizabeth,  her  Secretary 
"YValsingham,  and  Archibald  Douglas,  the  gratify- 
ing intelligence  of  the  triumphant  success  of  the 
conspiracy ;  and,  in  his  letter  to  "Walsingham,  lie 
assured  him  that  if  Elizabeth  would  now  send  an 
ambassador  to  Scotland,  the  league  between  the  two 
kingdoms  would,  without  further  delay,  be  con- 
cluded to  her  entire  satisfaction.!  Sir  William 
Knollis  was  selected  for  this  important  mission, 
and  was  forthwith  accredited  to  the  Scottish  court. 
On  the  23rd  of  November  he  had  audience  of 
the  king  atLinlithgow.  James  received  him  with 
much  courtesy  and  many  professions  of  devotion  to 
the  queen  his  mistress.  He  expressed  himself 
entirely  in  favour  of  the  proposed  league,  which 
he  professed  his  readiness  to  conclude  without 
delay;  and  declared  that  although  the  invasion 
of  Angus  and  his  friends  had  at  first  excited  his 
displeasure,  their  demeanour  had  subsequently 
been  such  that  he  had  become  perfectly  reconciled 
to  them,  and  had  cause  rather  to  bless  God  that  so 
great  a  revolution  had  been  effected  without  blood- 
shed than  to  regret  what  had  taken  place.  Knollis, 
in  his  official  letter  to  Walsingham,  declares  that 
he  saw  no  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the 
king;  that  he  and  the  lords  appeared  to  be  on 
friendly  and  confidential  terms  ;  that  he  was  under 
no  restraint,  but  was  in  the  daily  habit  of  hunting 
with  a  few  attendants ;  and  that  as  Arran  was  now 

*  McCrie's  Life  of  Melvil,  p.  351. 

f  State  Paper  Office,  Master  of  Gray  to  "Walsinghani, 
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out  of  the  way,  and  Montrose,  Crawford,  and  the 
rest  of  that  party  were  in  custody,  no  apprehension 
of  any  sudden  change  seemed  to  exist.* 

Shortly  afterwards,  James  dispatched  Sir  Wil- 
Embassy        Ham  Keith  with  a  message  to  the 

of  Randolph.  English  queen,  requesting  her  to 
send  an  ambassador  to  Scotland  with  full  powders 
to  negotiate  for  the  final  adjustment  of  the  treaty 
between  the  two  kingdoms. f  Randolph,  who  had 
already  acted  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  Scottish 
affairs, was  charged  with  this  important  commission, 
and  in  a  fewT  days  once  more  made  his  appearance 
at  the  Scottish  court.  Short  however  as  the  in- 
terval was,  he  found  on  his  arrival  that  he  was 
likely  to  have  difficulties  to  contend  with  which  he 
had  not  anticipated.  An  embassador  from  France 
had  just  arrived,  bringing  with  him,  as  was  re- 
ported, a  cai'go  of  French  crowns,  whose  suspected 
destination  could  not  fail  to  give  considerable 
uneasiness  to  the  English  envoy.  Popery  was 
still  struggling  to  regain  a  footing  in  the  country  ; 
the  emissaries  of  the  imprisoned  queen  were  carry- 
ing on  their  secret  machinations  in  connection 
with  their  party  in  England;  Holt  and  other 
Jesuits  continued  to  lurk  in  the  country,  under 
the  protection  of  Huntley,  Montrose,  Crawford, 
and  other  Roman  Catholic  noblemen  ;  and  Morton, 
emboldened  by  his  late  success,  publicly  testified 
his  adherence  to  popery,  and  shocked  the  whole 
Protestant  community  by  causing  mass  to  be  cele- 
brated in  the  Provost  Church  of  Lincluden.J  All 
these  circumstances  contributed  to  shake  the  con- 
fidence of  the  ambassador  in  the  king's  sincerity  ; 
nor  were  his  doubts  altogether  removed  by  the 
prompt  arrest  of  Morton,  and  his  imprisonment,  by 
order  of  the  king,  in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh. 

Randolph  had  been  instructed  to  congratulate 
James,  in  the  name  of  the  queen  his  mistress,  on 
the  tranquillity  which  then  prevailed  in  his  domi- 
nions, to  signify  her  desire  to  prosecute  the  nego- 
tiations for  a  permanent  religious  league  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  and  to  caution  him  to  beware  of 
French  intrigue.  He  was  further  commanded  to 
insist  on  the  delivering  up  of  Fernyhirst,  as  well 
as  of  Holt  and  the  other  Jesuits,  who  were  still 
harboured  in  Scotland  ;  to  advise  the  rigorous  pro- 
secution of  Morton  for  his  late  offence ;  and  the 
adoption  of  the  severest  proceedings  against  Arran, 
who  was  still  at  large,  though  proclaimed  a  traitor. 
In  return  for  the  king's  compliance  with  these 
demands,  Elizabeth  promised  to  bestow  on  him  an 
annual  pension,  and  solemnly  to  engage  by  a  deed 
under  her  hand  and  seal  to  suffer  no  attempt  to  be 
made  to  prejudice  or  set  aside  his  right  of  succes- 
sion to  the  crown  of  England.  § 

*  State  Paper  Office,  Mr.  William  Knollis  to  Walsing- 
ham,  Lithgow,  23rd  November,  1,585:  Tytler,  vol.  viii. 
p.  243. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Randolph  to  Walsing- 
ham,  24th  February,  1585-6 ;  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  244. 

+  Spottiswood,  p.  344;  copv,  "State  Paper  Office,  Roger 
Ashton  to  "Walsingham,  17th  January,  1585-6;  Tytler, 
vol.  viii.  p.  245. 

$  Original  draft,  State  Paper  Office,  principal  points  of 
Mr.  Randolph's  instructions;  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  246. 


On  the  third  day  after  his  arrival,  the  ambas- 
sador was  admitted  to  an  audience,  and  found  the 
king  full  of  professions  of  affection  for  his  sister, 
whose  advice  he  declared  his  readiness  to  follow,  as 
the  best  that  could  be  given ;  and  although,  as 
Randolph  afterwards  learned  from  Maitland,  the 
secretary,  and  Bellenden,  the  justice-clerk,  very 
tempting  offers  had  been  made  by  France,  and  the 
pecuniary  necessities  of  the  king  were  at  that  time 
unusually  urgent,  the  ambassador  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  signature  of  James  to  the  league 
with  England,  and  transmitted  it  to  Elizabeth  for 
her  ratification.* 

Thomas  Milles,  the  ambassador's  assistant  and 
secretary,  was  employed  as  the  bearer  of  this  im- 
portant document.  He  was  at  the  same  time 
instructed  to  communicate  to  Elizabeth  information 
of  a  plot  against  her  life,  which  was  then  being 
concocted  both  in  Scotland  and  England,  and  to 
warn  her  to  be  upon  her  guard.  Randolph  wrote 
also  to  Burghley  and  Walsingham  on  the  subject; 
but,  apparently  unwilling  to  commit  to  writing  such 
particulars  as  had  come  to  his  knowledge,  referred 
them  to  Milles  for  further  information.  That 
something  very  alarming  was  in  agitation  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  The  matter  is  involved  in  mys- 
tery ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  con- 
spiracy formed  part  of  the  plans  of  the  popish 
league,  whose  ramifications  extended  over  a  great 
part  of  Europe.  In  Randolph's  letter  to  Walsing- 
ham, he  evinces  his  serious  apprehensions  of  the 
threatened  danger  in  these  significant  terms  :— 
"  The  men,  and  perchance  the  women,  are  yet 
living,  and  their  hearts  and  minds  all  one,  that 
devised  or  procured  the  devilish  mischiefs  that 
hitherto,  by  God's  providence,  she  hath  escaped. 
You  have  heard,  both  out  of  Spain  and  France, 
what  is  to  be  doubted  out  of  the  Low  Countries. 
I  have  seen  what  warning  hath  been  given  for  her 
majesty  to  look  unto  herself;  and,  in  the  presence 
of  God,  I  fear  as  much  despite  and  devilishness 
from  hence  as  from  them  all ;  though  I  judge  the 
king  as  free  as  myself,  and  could  himself  be  content 
that  he  were  out  of  this  country."  f  It  is  impos- 
sible not  to  believe  that  all  these  secret  machina- 
tions, by  which  the  mind  of  Elizabeth  was  kept  in 
almost  perpetual  disquietude,  were  in  part  the  fruit 
of  her  own  persevering  cruelty,  perfidy,  and  injus- 
tice to  the  Queen  of  Scots  ;  so  surely  does  iniquity 
bring  along  with  it  its  own  punishment. 

The  inveterate  insincerity  and  dissimulation  of 
the  English  queen  were  on  this  occasion  again  dis- 
played in  her  treatment  of  the  young  king,  with 
wThom  we  might  suppose  she  was  now  on  terms  of 
strict  and  confidential  friendship.  Having  ob- 
tained his  signature  to  the  league,  which  she  had 
so  much  at  heart,  she  now  threw  off  the  mask  of 
affectionate  regard  which  she  had  assumed  with  a 
view  to  flatter  him  into  compliance,  and  meanly 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  1st  April,  1586,  Ran- 
dolph to  Lord  Burghley,  by  Thomas  Milles ;  Tytler,  vol. 
viii.  p:  247. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Randolph  to  Walsing- 
ham, 2nd  April,  1586  ;  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  248. 
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violated  the  promise  of  pecuniary  aid  made  by 
her  ambassador  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  large 
offers  made  by  France.  On  the  return  of  Milles 
with  the  treaty  of  the  league,  to  which  Elizabeth 
had  adhibited  her  signature,  he  brought  with  him 
an  autograph  letter  from  the  queen  to  James,  ex- 
pressed in  such  harsh  and  contemptuous  terms  as 
excited  his  violent  resentment;*  while,  to  add  to 
his  chagrin  and  disappointment,  he  found  that  the 
pension,  which,  according  to  the  promise  of  Wot  ton, 
should  have  been  twenty  thousand  crowns,  had 
now  sunk  to  four  thousand  pounds.  Such  were 
the  rage  and  disappointment  of  the  young  king, 
that  he  strongly  expressed  his  regret  at  having 
subscribed  the  treaty,  and  was  with  difficulty  pre- 
vailed on  by  the  ambassador  to  abide  by  his  en- 
gagements. 

All  obstacles,  however,  being  at  length  sur- 
Conclusion  of  mounted,  the  ambassador  took  his 
the  league.  departure,  and  shortly  afterwards 
the  negotiations  were  finally  concluded  by  com- 
missioners from  both  kingdoms,  who  met  at  Berwick 
on  the  19th  Juncf  By  this  treaty,  which  was 
declared  to  be  offensive  and  defensive,  the  high 
contracting  parties  bound  themselves  to  defend  the 
evangelic  religion,  as  professed  in  both  countries, 
against  all  adversaries,  notwithstanding  any  pre- 
vious league  to  the  contrary.  In  case  of  either 
country  being  invaded,  it  was  stipulated  that  no 
stance  should  be  given  by  the  other  to  the 
invader,  notwithstanding  any  alliance  that  may 
have  formerly  existed  between  them.  If  England 
should  be  invaded  in  any  part  remote  from  Scot- 
land, it  was  agreed  that  the  King  of  Scots,  at  the 
request  of  the  Queen  of  England,  should  send  to 
her  assistance,  but  at  her  expense,  a  body  of  forces 
not  exceeding  two  thousand  horse  and  five  thou- 
sand foot ;  and  if  Scotland  should  be  invaded, 
Elizabeth  engaged  to  send  to  the  assistance  of 
James  three  thousand  horse  and  six  thousand  foot. 
In  the  event  of  England  being  invaded  at  any  point 
within  sixty  miles  of  the  Scottish  Borders,  it  was 
stipulated  that  James  should  assemble  his  whole 
forces,  and  take  the  field  against  the  invader,  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  would  do  in  the  defence  of  his 
own  country.  If  Ireland  should  be  attacked,  all 
Scottish  subjects  were  to  be  prohibited,  under  pain 
of  rebellion,  from  passing  over  into  that  country  to 
assist  the  queen's  enemies.  It  was  further  agreed 
that  all  rebels  harboured  within  either  country 
should  either  be  delivered  up  or  expelled  from  the 
kingdom  ;  that  no  agreement  should  be  contracted 
by  either  party  with  any  foreign  state  in  contra- 
vention of  this  treaty  ;  that  all  former  treaties  of 
amity  between  the  two  kingdoms  should  continue 
in  force  ;  and  that,  on  the  king's  attaining  the  age 
of  twenty-five,  this  league  should  be  confirmed  by 
the  parliaments  of  both  kingdoms.^ 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Randolph  to  Walsing- 
ham,  13th  May,  1586,  Edinburgh;  Tvtler,  vol.  viii.  p.  249. 

t  Calderwood,  vol.  iv.  p.  587. 

t . MS.  State  Paper  Office,  principal  points  of  the  articles 
of  the  league,  5th  July,  1586. 


The  conclusion  of  this  important  contract,  which 
was  proclaimed  at  Berwick  on  the  5th  July,  gave 
sincere  satisfaction  to  the  English  queen ;  as  it  not 
only  afforded  her  a  great  security  against  foreign 
invasion,  and  freed  her  from  that  perpetual  source 
of  inquietude — the  dread  of  the  ascendancy  of 
French  influence  in  Scotland,  but  completely  sepa- 
rated James  from  his  mother.  James,  at  the  same 
time,  was  gratified  by  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from 
Elizabeth,  written  with  her  own  hand,  in  which  she 
assured  him  that  she  would  suffer  no  step  to  be 
taken  which  might  derogate  in  any  degree  from 
his  right  of  succession  to  the  English  crown.* 

At  the  intercession  of  Elizabeth,  through  Ran- 
dolph, her  ambassador,  James,  about  this  time, 
astonished  and  shocked  the  whole  nation  by  the 
recall  and    pardon   of  Archibald  Recall 

Douglas,  who  had  fled  into  Eng-  of  Archihald 
land  about  six  years  before,  on  Douglas, 
account  of  his  participation  in  the  murder  of  the 
king's  father.  That  he  had  foreknown  and  con- 
cealed that  crime  he  himself  admitted ;  that  he 
was  actually  present  at  its  perpetration  was 
asserted  by  his  own  servant,  Binnie,  when  on  the 
scaffold,  who  declared  that  his  master  returned 
home  after  the  explosion  covered  with  soil  and 
dust.  James  had  often  required  Elizabeth  to  de- 
liver him  up,  but  in  vain.  He  had  been  for  some 
time  imprisoned  by  her,  but  ultimately  acquired 
her  favour  and  confidence  by  betraying  the  secrets 
of  the  Scottish  queen,  by  whom  he  had  been  trusted 
and  employed  ;  and  Elizabeth  now  interceded  for 
his  recall,  that  he  might  employ  his  influence  at 
the  Scottish  court  to  counteract  that  of  the  captive 
queen  and  her  partisans.  Having  obtained  the 
king's  permission  to  return,  he  brought  to  him  a 
letter  written  by  Elizabeth  in  his  favour,  f  and  was 
treated  not  merely  with  forbearance,  but  with 
courtesy  and  kindness.  It  is  not  easy  to  penetrate 
James's  motives  for  his  extraordinary  and  unna- 
tural conduct  in  this  affair  ;  but  the  worst  has  yet 
to  be  told.  After  perusing  Elizabeth's  letter,  James 
ordered  all  the  courtiers  present  to  retire,  that  he 
might  hold  a  private  conversation  with  Douglas  on 
the  subject  of  the  murder.  "  At  your  departure," 
said  the  king,  "  I  was  your  enemy,  and  now  at 
your  returning  I  am  and  shall  be  your  friend. 
You  are  not  ignorant  what  the  laws  of  this  realm 
are,  and  what  best  may  agree  with  your  honour  to 
be  done  for  your  surety.  I  must  confess  her  ma- 
jesty's request  in  your  favour  to  be  honourable  and 
favourable,  and  your  desire  to  have  come  by  assize  J 
to  be  honest ;  and  I  myself  do  believe  that  you  are 
innocent  of  my  father's  murder,  except  in  fore- 
knowledge and  concealing — a  fault  so  common  in 
those  days  that  no  man  of  any  dealing  could 
misknau  ;  §  and  yet  so  perilous  to  be  revealed,  in 
respect  of  all  the  actors  of  that  tragedy,  that  no 

*  Spottiswood,  p.  351. 

f  MS.  draft,  State  Paper  Office,  Elizabeth  to  James, 
Scottish  Royal  Letters,  6th  April,  1586 ;  Tytier,  vol.  viii. 
p.  252. 

t  To  he  tried  by  a  jury. 

9  To  be  ignorant. 
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man,  without  extreme  danger,  could  utter  any 
speech  thereof,  because  they  did  see  it,  and  could 
not  amend  it;  and  therefore  1  will  impute  unto 
you  neither  foreknowledge  nor  concealing,  and 
desire  that  you  will  advise  with  my  secretary  what 
may  be  most  agreeable  to  my  honour  and  your 
surety  in  trial,  and  it  shall  be  performed."  * 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  advising  with  the 

secretary,  under  such  circumstances,  was  likely  to 

His  trial         terminate.     Douglas  was  brought 

and  acquittal,  to  a  pretended  trial,  in  which  all 
the  forms  of  justice  were  utterly  disregarded.  He 
was  allowed  to  frame  his  own  accusation,  and  to 
choose  his  own  assize  ;  he  appears  even  to  have 
been  the  only  witness  examined,  and  no  questions 
were  asked  but  such  as  had  been  previousl}-  agreed 
on  with  the  accused  himself. f  He  was  of  course 
acquitted,  and  was  not  only  received  into  the  king's 
confidence  and  friendship,  but  subsequently  restored 
to  his  rank  and  estate,  and  sent  back  to  the  court 
of  England  in  the  quality  of  ambassador. 

It  is  now  time  to  return  to  the  unfortunate 
Queen  of  Scots,  whom  we  have  so  long  left  almost 
unnoticed  in  her  cruel  captivity.  A  victim  to 
the  mean  jealousy,  selfishness,  and  implacable  ma- 
lignity of  Elizabeth,  she  had,  contrary  to  every 
sentiment  of  humanity,  and  every  principle  of 
justice  and  international  law,  been  now  detained  a 
close  prisoner  for  nineteen  years  in  various  parts  of 
England,  not  unfrequcntly  under  the  most  painful 
restrictions,  and  in  mansions  so  inhospitable  as 
scarcely  to  be  fit  for  the  residence  of  human  beings. 
During  that  long  period  she  had  been  subjected  to 
mortifications,  privations,  and  indignities  without 
number,  and  incessantly  tantalized  by  pretended 
negotiations,  holding  out  hopes  of  liberty  fore- 
doomed to  end  in  disappointment.  She  was  now 
past  the  prime  of  life ;  her  long  confinement  and 
Melancholy  continual  anxieties  had  broken  her 
condition  of      health  ;  the  want  of  exercise  and 


Mar)'. 


eh 


lie  rheumatism,  induced  by 


the  coldness  of  the  apartments  in  which  she  was 
imprisoned,  had  so  far  deprived  her  of  the  use  of 
her  limbs  that  she  could  not  walk  without  assist- 
ance ;-[  and  the  energy  of  her  mind,  no  longer  sup- 
ported by  the  buoyancy  of  youth,  was  rapidly 
giving  way  under  the  pressure  of  accumulated 
misfortunes,  cares,  and  sorrows.  That  she  was, 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  her  captivity,  a 
source  of  anxiety  and  alarm  to  the  English  queen, 
was  only  what  might  naturally  have  been  ex- 
pected. An  independent  sovereign,  unjustly  de- 
tained a  prisoner  within  the  dominions  of  another, 
she  obeyed  one  of  the  first  instincts  of  human 
nature  in  endeavouring  to  effect  her  escape  ;  ren- 
dered comparatively  impotent  by  the  restraint 
under  which  she  was  placed,  it  was  natural  and 
proper  that  her  friends,  and  all  whom  the  common 


*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Archibald  Douglas  to 
Walsingham,  6th  May,  1586. 

f  Calderwood,  vol.  iv.  p.  587. 

+  MS.  British  Museum,  Caligula,  c.  ix.,  fol.  333  ;  Tytlcr, 
vol.  viii.  p.  312. 


sentiments  of  justice  and  humanity  prompted  to 
commiserate  her  condition,  should  exert  them- 
selves to  procure  her  liberation  ;  disgusted  with 
fruitless  attempts  at  treaty,  weary  of  concessions 
which  only  deepened  her  humiliation,  and  hopeless 
of  obtaining  release  by  appeals  to  either  the  justice 
or  the  clemency  of  Elizabeth,  she  had  a  perfect 
right  to  ask  the  assistance  of  any  foreign  power  at 
once  able  and  willing  to  help  her ;  nor  can  Mary 
reasonably  be  blamed  if,  in  order  to  regain  her 
freedom,  she  had  encouraged  or  even  solicited  an 
invasion  of  the  kingdom.  The  danger  to  which 
the  government  of  the  English  queen  was  thus 
exposed,  the  consequent  embarrassments  in  which 
she  was  involved,  and  the  continual  perturbation  by 
which  her  life  was  embittered,  though  the  natural 
fruits  of  her  own  flagitious  conduct,  intensified  her 
hatred  of  the  unhappy  queen,  and  led  her  at  an 
early  period,  as  we  have  seen,  to  seek  relief  by  de- 
priving her  of  life.  Such  was  the  engrossing  self- 
ishness of  Elizabeth's  character,  that  it  seems 
frequently  to  have  extinguished  within  her  all 
sense  of  justice,  and  to  have  blinded  her  to  the 
plainest  dictates  of  reason.  In  her  eagerness  to 
gratify  her  own  desires,  she  forgot  that  others 
had  rights  as  well  as  herself,  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
Alary,  was  guilty  at  once  of  the  wickedness  and  the 
folly  of  first  inflicting  an  unmerited  injury,  and 
then  regarding  with  indignant  astonishment,  and 
punishing  as  a  crime,  the  attempt  to  escape,  or  the 
natural  impulse  to  resent  it.  Unfortunately  for 
Mary,  nearly  every  attempt  made  in  her  favour 
by  foreign  powers  aimed  also  at  the  restoration  of 
popery  in  England.  This  enlisted  against  her  the 
whole  of  the  Protestant  party  in  the  kingdom,  and 
thus  strengthened  the  hands  of  Elizabeth  and  her 
ministers,  and  encouraged  them  to  adopt  the  most 
violent  measures.  Still  more  disastrous  was  it  that 
the  fanatical  zeal  of  some  of  her  supporters  should 
have  prompted  them  to  embark  in  the  criminal 
enterprise  of  attempting  to  assassinate  the  Queen 
of  England,  and  raise  Mary  to  the  throne  of  that 
kingdom. 

Ever  since  the  agitation  of  "  the  great  matter," 
during  the  regency  of  Alar,  the  desire  of  getting 
rid  of  her  prisoner  by  death  had  been  cherished 
by  Elizabeth,  and  numerous  consultations  on  this 
dark  subject  had  taken  place  between  her  and  her 
ministers,  who  at  length,  with  an  ungenerous,  fore- 
casting policy,  began  to  pave  the  way  for  bringing 
about  the  object  which  they  had  so  much  at  heart. 
It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  league  with 
Scotland  was  eagerly  sought  as  a  means  to  this 
end,  inasmuch  as  it  would  effectually  separate 
Mary  from  her  son ;  that  the  same  end  was  in 
view  in  the  earnest  intercession  of  Elizabeth  for 
the  recall  and  pardon  of  Archibald  Douglas,  who, 
having  betrayed  the  secrets  of  the  captive  queen, 
now  offered  to  consummate  his  villainy  by  pro- 
moting the  design  for  her  destruction  ;  and,  above 
all,  the  iniquitous  measure  recently  passed  by  the 
parliament  was  unmistakeably  intended  to  effect 
the  final  ruin  of  the  unfortunate  princess,  by  ren- 
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daring  her  responsible  for  the  crimes  of  others, 
though  perpetrated  without  her  knowledge  or 
consent. 

By  means  of  the  abominable  system  of  espionage, 
which  in  this  age  was  reckoned  a  necessary  append- 
<>f  government,  Walsingham  about  this  time 
detected  the  existence  of  two  distinct  though  com- 
bined plots — one  for  the  assassination  of  Elizabeth, 
the  other  for  the  invasion  of  the  kingdom,  the  de- 
thronement of  Elizabeth,  and  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Catholic  religion  in  England;  and  the  real 
or  imputed  implication  of  Mary  in  the  guilt  of 
both,  at  length  ushered  in  the  last  scene  in  the 
long-protracted  drama  of  her  tragical  sufferings. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  give  a  clear  view  of  the 
involved  and  complicated  details  of  these  plots, 
which,  from  the  secrecy  with  which  they  were 
carried  on,  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  them, 
some  of  whom  were  implicated  in  both,  and  the  diffi- 
culty, or  rather  impossibility  of  separating  truth 
from  falsehood,  amidst  varying  and  sometimes  con- 
flicting statements,  were  not  well  understood  even 
by  contemporaries,  and  have  been  recorded  with  no 
Jittle  variety  by  historians.  It  is  said  that  three 
priests — Dr.  Gifford,  Gilbert  Gifford,  and  Hodgson 
■ — belonging  to  the  English  Jesuit  seminary  at 
Rheims,  having  adopted  the  blasphemous  notion 
that  the  papal  bull  by  which  Elizabeth  was  ex- 
communicated was  dictated  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
had  instilled  this  impious  doctrine  into  the  mind 
of  John  Savage,  an  officer  in  the  Spanish  army,  a 
furious  bigot,  and  a  man  of  reckless  bravery ;  whom 
they  induced  to  believe  that  the  assassination  of  an 
excommunicated  heretic  was  a  most  meritorious 
action  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  would  insure  him 
who  accomplished  or  even  attempted  it  an  eternal 
crown  of  glory.  The  distempered  mind  of  Savage 
being  wrought  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  fanatical 
enthusiasm,  he  bound  himself  under  a  solemn  oath 
to  put  the  queen  to  death,  and  immediately  pre- 
pared to  return  to  England  to  execute  his  design.* 
It  was  arranged  that  he  should  station  himself  in 
a  gallery  through  which  the  queen  was  in  the 
habit  of  passing  to  chapel,  and  there  either  stab 
her  with  a  poniard  or  shoot  her  with  a  pistol ;  or, 
if  judged  more  convenient,  he  was  to  attack  her 
when  walking  in  her  garden,  or  when  taking  the 
air  attended  only  by  her  women. f 

In  the  meantime,  John  Ballard,  a  priest  of  the 
project  0f       same  seminary,  returned  to  France, 

Ballard  for  the    after  having  travelled,  under  dif- 
"iTOionof      ferent   disguises,   for   five    or   six 
years  among  the  Catholics  in  va- 
rious parts    of  England  and  Scotland,  instructing 
them  in  the  principles  of  their  faith,  and  confirming 
them   in    their   hatred   of  Elizabeth,  whom  they 
:ned  the  most  formidable  heretic  of  their  day. 
In   these    peregrinations  he  had  observed  that  a 
general  feeling  of  discontent  with  the  institutions 

irte,  vol.  iii.  p.  601 ;  and  MS.  British  Museum,  Cali- 
co. ix.,  fol.  '290,  Savage's  Confession  ;  Tytler,  vol.  viii. 

t  Howell,  vol.  i.  pp.  1130,  1131. 
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under  which  they  lived  prevailed  amongst  the 
Catholics,  and  he  was  led  to  conclude  that  they 
wanted  only  a  competent  leader,  with  a  little  aid 
and  encouragement  from  their  brethren  abroad,  to 
induce  them  to  rise  in  open  rebellion.  Pondering 
over  these  impressions,  and  stimulated  by  an 
ardent  zeal  to  crush  Protestantism  in  what  was 
regarded  as  its  stronghold,  he  formed  the  project 
of  invading  England,  overturning  the  government 
of  Elizabeth,  and  re-establishing  the  ltoman  Ca- 
tholic Church.  Full  of  this  scheme,  he  consulted 
with  the  Spanish  ambassador,  Mendoza,  who  was 
then  in  Paris,  from  whom  he  received  ample  en- 
couragement, and  some  assurance  of  support  from 
the  King  of  Spain  and  the  Duke  of  Guise.  But 
Charles  Paget,  an  Englishman  and  a  zealous  Ca- 
tholic, to  whom  he  also  broached  the  enterprise, 
succeeded  in  persuading  him  that  no  attempt  of 
the  kind  could  be  successful  until  Elizabeth  should 
be  removed  and  Mary  set  at  liberty.  Ballard,  in 
consequence,  returned  to  England  under  the  as- 
sumed name  of  Captain  Fortescue,  to  renew  his 
intrigues,  and,  if  possible,  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
great  revolution  which  he  had  projected. 

On  his  arrival  in  England,  he  imparted  his 
design  to  Anthony  Babington,  a  young  gentleman 
descended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Derbyshire, 
possessed  of  a  large  fortune,  imbued  with  an  ardent 
zeal  for  the  Catholic  religion,  and  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  the  captive  queen.  This  gentleman, 
during  a  residence  in  France,  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  Mary's 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  that  country,  by  whom 
he  had  been  furnished  with  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion to  Mary,  as  a  person  in  whom  she  might  con- 
fide, and  who  was  well  qualified  to  be  of  service  in 
her  cause.  He  had  also  been  recommended  to  her 
by  Thomas  Morgan,  her  agent  on  the  continent, 
who  was  at  this  period  suffering  imprisonment  in 
France,  on  account  of  his  connection  with  Throck- 
morton's conspiracy.  Mary,  in  consequence,  wrote 
to  him  a  confidential  letter  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, and  for  some  time  employed  him  to  manage 
her  foreign  correspondence,  and  to  supply  her  with 
secret  intelligence.*  The  increasing  vigilance  of 
her  keepers,  however,  had  latterly  compelled  him, 
from  a  regard  to  his  own  safety,  to  desist  from 
these  offices,  though  he  was  still  enthusiastically 
devoted  to  her  interest.  He  cordially  approved  of 
Ballard's  project,  but  strongly  expressed  the  same 
opinion  entertained  by  Paget — that  it  was  essen- 
tially necessary  to  success  first  to  get  rid  of  Eliza- 
beth. Ballard  assured  him  that  that  important 
preliminary  would  soon  be  accomplished,  and  ac- 
quainted him  with  Savage's  vow,  who  was  then 
in  London  watching  an  opportunity  to  effect  his 
purpose.  Babington  expressed  lively  satisfaction 
with  this  information,  but  suggested  that  such  an 
enterprise  was  far  too  important  to  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  one  individual.  He  Babin»ton's 
therefore  proposed  to  associate  five  conspiracy. 
other  gentlemen  with    Savage   in  this  hazardous 

*  llardwicke's  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  227. 
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attempt,  on  which  such  momentous  consequences 
appeared  to  hang  ;  and  Ballard  having  acquiesced 
in  this  proposal,  they  began  to  look  around  them 
for  fit  instruments  to  perpetrate  their  atrocious 
design.  They  were  not  long  in  finding  five  persons 
on  whose  secrecy  and  courage  they  could  place 
reliance,  and  who  were  willing  to  unite  with  Sa- 
vage in  this  daring  and  perilous  adventure.  These 
were  Barnwell,  of  a  noble  family  in  Ireland; 
Abingdon,  son  of  the  late  cofferer  of  the  royal 
household  ;  Charnock,  a  gentleman  of  Lancashire  ;* 
Charles  Tilney,  the  heir  of  an  ancient  family,  and 
one  of  the  queen's  band  of  gentleman  pensioners  ; 
and  Chidiock  Titchbourne,  a  gentleman  of  South- 
am  pton.  The  conspirators  held  frequent  secret 
deliberations,  at  which  they  maturely  discussed 
their  plans  of  procedure,  and  assigned  to  each  his 
separate  part  in  the  tragic  drama.  Babington 
himself  undertook  to  conduct  the  project  for  the 
liberation  of  Mary.  In  this  he  was  to  be  assisted 
by  Edward  Windsor,  brother  to  the  lord  of  the 
same  name,  Thomas  Salisbury,  Robert  Gage,  John 
Travers,  John  Jones,  and  Henry  Doune, — all  of 
them  gentlemen  of  rank,  and  united  together  by 
the  ties  of  private  friendship  and  coincident  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  their  common  faith.  It  was  arranged 
that,  at  the  time  fixed  for  the  queen's  assassination, 
Babington  and  his  coadjutors  should  attempt  the 
rescue  of  Mary,  by  attacking  her  guards  with  a 
party  of  a  hundred  horse  when  she  should  be 
taking  an  airing. 

In  the  meantime,  the  great  project  for  the  inva- 
sion of  England  was  resumed  by  Spain  and  France, 
in  conjunction  with  Mary's  friends  both  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland ;  and  though,  from  the  rigid 
surveillance  under  which  she  was  placed  since  she 
had  passed  into  the  custody  of  Sir  Annas  Paulet, 
Mary's  facilities  for  corresponding  with  her  friends 
abroad  had  been  greatly  restricted,  she  had  never 
ceased  to  countenance  and  encourage  that  enter- 
prise ;  and  at  this  time  she  found  means  to  address 
a  letter  to  Charles  Paget,  giving  minute  details  as 
to  what  she  considered  the  most  likely  methods  of 
attaining  their  object.  As  this  letter  furnishes 
the  most  faithful  and  graphic  delineation  which 
we  possess  of  the  features  of  this  great  plot,  we 
shall  give  some  extracts  serving  to  throw  light  on 
the  complications  of  this  remarkable  period.  "  I 
have  been,"  she  says,  "  since  the  departure  from 
"Wingfield,  so  wholly  without  all  intelligence  of 
foreign  affairs,  as  not  knowing  the  present  state 
thereof,  it  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  establish  any 
certain  course  for  re-establishing  the  same  on  this 
side ;  and  methinks  I  can  see  no  other  means  to 
that  end,  except  the  King  of  Spain,  now  being 
pricked  in  his  particular  by  the  attempt  made  on 
Holland  and  the  course  of  Drake,  would  take 
revenge  against  the  Queen  of  England ;  whilst 
France,  occupied  as  it  is,  cannot  help  her ;  wherefore 
I  desire  that  you  should  essay,  either  by  the  Lord 
Paget,  during  his  abode  in  Spain,  or  by  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  to  discover  clearly  if  the  said  King  of 
*  Camden,  iu  Kennet,  vol.  ii.  p.  516. 


Spain  hath  intention  to  set  01  England.  *  *  *  In 
case  that  he  deliberate  to  set  on  the  Queen  of 
England,  esteeming  it  most  necessary  that  he 
assure  himself  also  of  Scotland,  either  to  servo 
with  him  in  the  said  enterprise,  or  at  the  least  to 
hold  that  country  so  bridled  that  it  serve  not  his 
enemy,  I  have  thought  good  that  you  enter  with 
the  ambassador  of  Spain  in  these  overtures  follow- 
ing :  to  wit — that  I  shall  travel  by  all  means  to  make 
my  son  enter  in  the  said  enterprise;  and  if  he  cannot 
be  persuaded  thereunto,  that  I  shall  dress  a  secret 
strait  league  among  the  principal  Catholic  lords  of 
that  country  and  their  adherents,  to  be  joined  with 
the  King  of  Spain,  and  to  execute  at  his  devotion 
what  of  their  parts  shall  be  thought  meet  for  .ad- 
vancing of  the  said  enterprise  ;  so  being  they  may 
have  such  succours  of  men  and  money  as  they  will 
ask,  which,  I  am  sure,  shall  not  be  very  chargeable, 
having  men  enough  within  the  country,  and  little 
money  stretching  far  and  doing  much  there.  More- 
over, I  shall  dress  the  means  to  make  my  son  be 
delivered  in  the  hands  of  the  said  King  of  Spain, 
or  in  the  Pope's,  as  best  by  them  shall  be  thought 
good  ;  but  with  paction  and  promise  to  set  him  at 
liberty  whensoever  I  shall  so  desire,  or  that,  after 
my  death,  being  Catholic,  he  shall  desire  again  to 
repair  to  this  isle.  *  *  *  This  is  the  best  hostage 
that  I  and  the  said  lords  of  Scotland  can  give  to 
the  King  of  Spain  for  performance  of  that  which 
may  depend  on  them  in  the  said  enterprise.  But 
withal  must  there  be  a  regent  established  in  Scot- 
land that  [may]  have  commission  and  power  of  me 
and  my  son  (wrhom  it  shall  be  easy  to  make  pass 
the  same,  he  being  once  in  the  hands  of  the  said 
lords)  to  govern  the  country  in  his  absence:  for 
which  office  I  find  none  so  fit  as  the  Lord  Claud 
Hamilton,  as  well  for  the  rank  of  his  house  as  for 
his  manhood  and  wisdom;  and  to  shun  all  jealousy 
of  the  rest,  and  to  strengthen  him  the  more,  he  must 
have  a  council  appointed  him  of  the  principal  lords. 
without  whom  he  shall  be  bound  not  to  ordain 
anything  of  importance.  I  should  think  myself 
most  obliged  to  the  King  of  Spain,  that  it  uould 
please  him  to  receive  my  son,  to  make  him  be 
instructed  and  reduced  to  the  Catholic  religion, 
which  is  the  thing  in  the  world  I  most  desire, 
affecting  a  great  deal  rather  the  salvation  of  his 
soul  than  to  see  him  monarch  of  all  Europe  ;  and  I 
fear  much  that  so  long  as  he  shall  remain  where 
he  is  (amongst  those  that  found  all  his  greatness 
on  the  maintenance  of  the  religion  which  he 
professeth),  it  shall  never  be  in  my  power  to 
bring  him  in  again  to  the  right  way  ;  whereby 
there  shall  remain  in  my  heart  a  thousand  re- 
grets and  apprehensions,  if  I  should  die,  to  leave 
behind  me  a  tyrant  and  persecutor  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

"  If  you  see  and  perceive  the  said  ambassador  to 
have  goust  in  these  overtures,  and  put  you  in  hope 
of  a  good  answer  thereunto,  which  you  shall  insist 
to  have  with  all  diligence,  I  would  then,  in  the 
meantime,  you  should  write  to  the  Lord  Claud, 
lettinyr  him  understand  how  that  the  King  of  Spam 
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is  to  set  on  tliis  country,  and  dcsireth  to  have  the 
assistance  of  the  Catholics  of  Scotland,  for  to  stop, 
at  least,  that  from  thence  the  Queen  of  England 
have  no  succours  ;  and  to  that  effect  you  shall  pray 
the  said  Lord  Claud  to  sound  and  grope  the  minds 
hereunto  of  the  principal  of  the  Catholic  nobility  in 
Scotland.  *  *  *  And  to  the  end  they  may  be  the 
more  encouraged  herein,  you  may  write  plainly  to 
the  Lord  Claud  that  you  have  charge  of  me  to  treat 
with  him  of  this  matter.  But,  by  your  first  letter, 
I  am  not  of  opinion  that  you  discover  yourself  fur- 
ther to  him,  nor  to  other  at  all,  until  you  have 
received  answer  of  the  King  of  Spain,  which  being 
conform  to  this  dcsignment,  then  may  you  open 
more  to  the  Lord  Claud;  showing  him  that  to 
assure  himself  of  my  son,  and  to  the  end  (if  it  be 
le)  that  things  be  passed  and  done  under  his 
name  and  authority,  it  shall  be  needful  to  seize  his 
person,  in  case  that  willingly  he  cannot  be  brought 
to  this  enterprise ;  yea,  and  that  the  surest  were 
to  deliver  him  into  the  King  of  Spain's  hands,  or 
the  Pope's,  as  shall  be  thought  best ;  and  that  in 
his  absence  he  depute  the  Lord  Claud  his  lieute- 
nant-general and  regent  in  the  government  of 
Scotland  j  which,  you  are  assured,  I  may  be  easily 
persuaded  to  confirm  and  approve.  For,  if  it  be 
le,  I  will  not,  for  divers  respects,  be  named 
therein  until  the  extremity.  *  *  *  I  can  write 
nothing  presently  to  the  Lord  Claud  himself,  for 
want  of  an  alphabet  between  me  and  him,  which 
now  I  send  you  herewith  enclosed,  without  any 
mark  on  the  back,  that  you  may  send  it  unto 
him."  * 

These  passages  completely  identify  Mary  with 
the  projected  invasion  ;  and  as  the  letter  in  which 
they  occur  was  intercepted,  the  disclosure  thus 
made  must  have  greatly  exasperated  Elizabeth  and 
her  ministers  against  their  unfortunate  prisoner. 
If  Mary  ever  had  any  knowledge  of  the  intended 
assassination,  it  must  have  been  subsequent  to  this 
period.  Indeed,  it  would  appear  from  a  letter  sent 
to  her  by  her  agent  Morgan,  more  than  a  month 
afterwards,  that  the  conspirators  were  particularly 
careful  to  avoid  doing  anything  wdiich  might  impli- 
cate her  in  this  atrocious  design.  Alluding  to 
Ballard,  who,  he  informs  her,  was  then  in  England, 
labouring  in  the  common  cause,  Morgan  says — 
"  He  followeth  some  matters  of  consequence,  the 
issue  whereof  is  uncertain ;  wherefore,  as  long  as 
these  labours  of  his  and  matters  do  continue,  it  is 
not  for  your  majesty's  service  to  hold  any  intelli- 
gence with  him  at  all,  lest  he  or  his  partners  be 
discovered,  and  they,  by  pains  or  other  accidents, 
discover  your  majesty  afterwards  to  have  had 
intelligence  with  them,  which  I  would  not  should 
fall  out  for  any  good  in  the  world.  And  I  have 
specially  warned  the  said  Ballard  not  to  deal  at 
any  hand  with  your  majesty,  as  long  as  he  followeth 
the  affairs  that  he  and  others  have  in  hand,  which 
tend  to  do  good,  which  I  pray  God  may  come  to 

*  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  decipher  bv  Phellipps,  Queen  of 
Scots  to  Charles  Paget,  20th  May,  1586,  Chartley  ;  Tvtler, 
vol.  viii.  p.  268.  '  *     ■        ' 


pass ;  and  so  shall  your  majesty  be  relieved  by  the 
power  of  God."  * 

The  conspirators  continued  to  hold  frequent 
consultations,  and  were  gradually  ripening  their 
dark  project  into  action,  in  the  full  belief  that 
their  proceedings  were  shrouded  in  impenetrable 
secrecy  ;  but  all  along  every  step  they  took  was 
as  fully  known  to  Walsingham  as  to  themselves. 
Maud,  one  of  his  spies,  having  insinuated  himself 
into  the  confidence  of  Ballard,  accompanied  him  to 
France,  became  acquainted  with  the  plot  at  its 
very  origin,  and  transmitted  information  of  it  to 
Walsingham.  Another  of  his  creatures,  named 
Polly,  pretending  an  enthusiastic  zeal  for  the 
cause,  had  sought  to  join  the  conspirators  only 
that  he  might  betray  them;  and  Gilbert  Gifford, 
on  his  arrival  in  England,  whither  he  had  been 
sent  to  stimulate  the  conspirators,  basely  offered 
his  services  to  Walsingham  as  a  hired  spy.  Con- 
fiding implicitly  in  his  integrity,  the  conspirators 
entrusted  to  him  the  conveyance  of  the  letters  and 
other  papers  passing  between  them  and  Mary  rela- 
tive to  "  the  great  enterprise"  of  the  invasion — an 
office  of  great  responsibility,  difficulty,  and  danger. 
Finding  his  manoeuvres  obstructed,  through  the 
vigilance  of  Paulet,  he  applied  to  Walsingham,  in 
the  hope  that  through  his  interference  all  difficul- 
ties might  be  obviated.  Walsingham  proposed  to 
Paulet  the  expedient  of  permitting  the  bribery  of 
one  of  his  servants,  who  might  act  as  a  medium 
between  Gifford  and  his  prisoner  ;  but  Paulet,  who, 
though  a  harsh  and  somewhat  unfeeling  jailer, 
appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  unbending  inte- 
grity, refused  to  yield  to  the  suggestion  of  the  less 
scrupulous  secretary.  Gifford,  however,  found  a 
fitting  agent  for  his  purpose  in  a  brewer,  by  whom 
the  household  was  supplied  with  ale,  and  who,  in 
consideration  of  a  bribe,  agreed  to  convey  letters  to 
the  captive  queen,  and  to  bring  her  answers  to  his 
employer.  The  letters  were  thrust  into  a  crevice 
of  the  wall,  and  covered  with  a  loose  stone,  and  the 
answers  were  returned  in  the  same  manner.  The 
whole  correspondence  of  course  found  its  way  to 
Walsingham,  under  whose  direction  the  letters 
were  opened,  deciphered,  copied,  and  then  for- 
warded to  their  destination. f  In  these  operations 
he  was  assisted  by  two  agents,  whose  skill  and 
ingenuity  were  well  adapted  to  his  purpose.  One 
of  these,  Thomas  Phellipps,  had  a  remarkable  dex- 
terity in  detecting  plots,  and  in  discovering  the 
meaning  of  documents  written  in  cipher;  the  other, 
named  Gregory,  had,  by  long  attention  and  prac- 
tice, acquired  the  art  of  opening  letters,  however 
carefully  sealed,  and  closing  them  again  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  render  detection  impossible.  By 
means  of  these  auxiliaries  he  became  as  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  plots  maturing  for  the  invasion 
of  the  kingdom  as  he  already  was,  through  the 
medium  of  his  spies,  with  the  conspiracy  for  assas- 
sinating the  queen.    The  egregious  folly  and  vanity 

*  Morgan  to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  Murdin,  p.  527. 
t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Paulet  to  "Walsingham, 
11th  April,  1.586;  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  270. 
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of  Babington  and  his  brother-conspirators,  and  their 
overweening  confidence  in  the  secrecy  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, were  strikingly  displayed  in  a  piece  of 
imprudence  which  furnished  Walsingham  at  once 
with  additional  evidence  of  their  guilt,  and  extra- 
ordinary facilities  for  their  detection.  They  got  a 
picture  executed,  consisting  of  their  own  portraits 
in  a  group,  with  that  of  Babington  in  the  middle, 
and  having  a  motto  appended  to  it  intimating  that 
the  parties  were  united  in  some  dangerous  enter- 
prise.  A  copy  of  this  painting  found  its  way  to 
Walsingham,  who  showed  it  to  the  queen  ;  and  so 
faithfully  were  the  likenesses  portrayed,  that  on  one 
occasion,  when  walking  abroad,  she  recognised  the 
countenance  of  Barnwell,  one  of  the  assassins. 

Conformably  to  the  counsel  of  Morgan,  Mary 
had  hitherto  abstained  from  all  communication 
with  Babington  and  his  fellow-conspirators;  and 
whatever  interpretation  she  may  have  put  on 
Morgan's  obscure  reference  to  the  designs  of  Bal- 
lard, there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  up  to  this 
time  she  was  at  all  cognizant  of  the  plot  against 
the  life  of  Elizabeth;  and  so  long  as  this  state 
of  matters  continued,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
her  arch-adversary,  Walsingham,  who  was  eagerly 
watching  her  motions,  could  have  found  any  pre- 
text for  connecting  her  witli  that  treasonable 
design.  Unfortunately  for  Mary,  she  was  induced, 
by  the  recommendation  of  Morgan,  to  renew  her 
intercourse  with  Babington  ;  and  as  all  the  letters 
that  passed  between  them  were  conveyed  by  Gif- 
ford,  they  were  of  course  carried  first  to  Walsing- 
hain,  deciphered  by  Phellipps,  and  copied.  The 
originals  were  forwarded  to  their  destination,  and 
on  the  copies  thus  obtained  the  captive  queen  was 
subsequently  arraigned  as  an  accessory  in  the  plot 
for  putting  Elizabeth  to  death.  That  such  was 
actually  the  case  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  too 
hastily  assumed  by  historians.  There  are  many 
reasons  why  such  an  hypothesis  should  be  received 
with  caution,  if  not  with  distrust.  Elizabeth  and 
her  ministers,  Burghley  and  "Walsingham,  had 
already  shown  themselves  not  only  extremely 
desirous  of  the  death  of  Mary,  but  utterly  unscru- 
pulous as  to  the  means  of  obtaining  that  object, 
provided  only  they  could  escape  the  odium  of  being 
implicated  in  the  deed.  The  motives  that  gave 
birth  to  this  savage  wish  were  of  no  ordinary 
force.  The  machinations  of  Mary  and  her  friends 
had  for  nearly  nineteen  years  harassed  the  mind 
and  disturbed  the  government  of  Elizabeth  ;  con- 
spiracy had  succeeded  conspiracy,  treason  had  fol- 
lowed treason,  and  now  a  formidable  coalition  of 
foreign  powers  threatened  the  country  with  inva- 
sion, and  a  determined  company  of  assassins  had 
banded  together  to  take  away  her  life,  and  were 
only  waiting  an  opportunity  to  strike  the  blow. 
That  the  death  of  Mary  should  have  been  contem- 
plated by  Burghley  and  Walsingham  on  their 
own  account,  as  a  very  desirable  event,  was  quite 
natural.  The  life  of  Elizabeth  was  the  only 
barrier  betwixt  them  and  the  accession  to  the 
crown  of  England  of  a  woman  whom  they  had 


been  the  willing  instruments  of  oppressing,  de- 
ceiving, and  insulting,  beyond  hope  of  forgiveness. 
The  utter  extinction  of  their  own  power  and  in- 
fluence was  the  least  they  had  to  expect  at  her 
hands ;  and  they  consequently  could  not  look  for- 
ward to  her  exchanging  her  prison  for  the  throne 
without  the  most  serious  apprehensions.  We  have 
thus  no  security  that  the  documents  said  to  be 
copies  of  Mary's  letters  were  not  forged  or  falsified : 
they  were  disowned  by  Mary  herself  on  her  trial, 
and  the  originals  have  never  been  produced.  That 
Walsingham  had  tampered  with  one  of  these 
letters  is  positively  asserted  by  Camden,  and  his 
averment  has  been  subsequently  corroborated  by  a 
note  discovered  by  Mr.  Tytlcr  in  the  State  Paper 
Office.  Camden's  assertion  is,  that  after  opening 
one  of  Mary's  letters  to  Babington,  Walsingham 
and  Phellipps  cunningly  inserted  a  postscript,  de- 
siring him  to  send  the  names  of  the  six  conspira- 
tors; and  it  is  likely,  he  says,  they  added  other 
things  too.  *  The  note  found  in  the  State  Paper 
Office,  and  which  is  in  the  same  cipher  as  Mary's 
letter  to  Babington,  is  endorsed  in  the  hand-writing 
of  Phellipps — "The  postscript  of  the  Scottish 
Queen's  letter  to  Babington,"  and  runs  thus :  "  I 
would  be  glad  to  know  the  names  and  qualities  of 
the  six  gentlemen  which  are  to  accompany  the 
designment ;  for  that  it  may  be  I  shall  be  able, 
upon  knowledge  of  the  parties,  to  give  you  some 
further  advice  necessary  to  be  followed  therein 
[And  even  so  do  I  wish  to  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  names  of  all  such  principal  persons,  as 
also  who  be  already,  as  also  who  be];  f  as  also  from 
time  to  time,  particularly  how  you  proceed ;  and 
as  soon  as  you  may,  for  the  same  purpose,  who  be 
already,  and  how  far  every  one  privy  hereunto.''! 
After  this  disclosure,  the  uncorroborated  evidence 
of  Walsingham,  and  his  not  more  base  assistants 
and  informers,  can  no  longer  be  relied  on.  His 
object  was  at  all  hazards  to  secure  the  condemnation 
of  Mary  ;  and  it  is  not  more  certain  that  Babington 
and  his  sanguinary  associates  had  conspired  for 
the  destruction  of  Elizabeth,  than  that  Walsing- 
ham and  his  ignominious  accomplices  had  con- 
spired for  the  destruction  of  the  Scottish  queen. 

Babington,  becoming  anxious  for  the  arrival  of 
the  foreign  succours,  at  last  determined  to  send 
Ballard  into  France  to  hasten  their  departure ; 
and  for  this  purpose  furnished  him  with  money  to 
defray  his  charges  ;  and,  having  procured  an  intro- 
duction to  Walsingham,  applied  to  him  for  two 
passports,  one  for  himself  and  the  other  for  Ballard, 
under  a  feigned  name.  To  avoid  incurring  sus- 
picion, he  pretended  to  have  an  ardent  zeal  for  the 
service  of  the  queen ;  and  offered  to  proceed  to 
the  continent,  where  he  had  insinuated  himself,  as 
he  said,  into  the  confidence  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  would,  by  means  of  his  connexion  with  them, 

*  Camden,  in  Kennet,  vol.  ii.  p.  517. 

f  The  words  within  brackets  are  scor?d  through  in  the 
original,  but  still  legible. 

J  This  note  was  deciphered  and  certified  by  Mr.  Lemon 
of  the  hitate  Taper  Office,  so  that  there  is  no  doubt  of  its 
authenticity ;  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  pp.  287,  288. 
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obtain  important  information  regarding  their  pro- 
ceedings, and  be  able  to  detect  and  frustrate  all 
their  machinations.  The  wily  secretary  feigned 
to  be  highly  pleased  with  this  manifestation  of 
lovalty,  commended  him  for  his  zeal,  promised 
him  assistance  and  reward,  treated  him  with  much 
apparent  confidence  and  sincerity,  and  assured 
him  that  the  passports  would  speedily  be  furnished. 
Anxious  to  obtain  full  proof  of  the  guilt  of 
Babington  and  his  confederates,  and  if  possible  to 
implicate  Mary  in  their  design,  Walsingham  for 
some  time  delayed  giving  orders  for  their  appre- 
hension. It  was  necessary  moreover  to  proceed 
with  great  caution,  lest  any  of  them,  prematurely 
taking  the  alarm,  should  manage  to  escape.  Mean- 
while, he  had  communicated  to  Elizabeth  a  full 
account  of  the  discoveries  he  had  made;  and  that 
princess,  becoming  daily  more  alarmed  at  the  con- 
tinued danger  to  which  her  life  was  exposed,  at 
last  peremptorily  insisted  on  his  immediately 
taking  measures  to  secure  her  safety  by  arresting 
the  conspirators.  A  warrant  was  consequently 
Arrest  of  issued  for  seizing  Ballard,  and 
Ballard.  this  circumstance  becoming  known 
to  the  others,  struck  them  with  such  terror,  that 
they  immediately  held  a  consultation  to  deter- 
mine what  course  they  should  adopt.  Some  were 
of  opinion  that  they  should  not  lose  a  moment 
in  endeavouring  to  effect  their  escape,  White 
others  proposed  that  Savage  and  Charnock  should 
without  delay  proceed  in  the  execution  of  their 
fatal  purpose.  This  counsel  seems  to  have  pre- 
vailed, for  Babington  instantly  supplied  Savage 
with  money  that  he  might  purchase  a  court-dress 
to  facilitate  his  access  to  the  royal  presence.  On 
the  second  day,  however,  finding  themselves  still 
at  liberty  and  unmolested,  they  became  re-assured; 
and  Babington  had  even  the  boldness  to  wait  upon 
Walsingham,  to  endeavour  to  procure  Ballard's 
liberation.  The  pear  was  not  yet  fully  ripe,  and 
the  politic  secretary  once  more  dissembled.  He 
received  the  conspirator  with  renewed  tokens  of 
courtesy  and  consideration,  apologised  for  the 
arrest  of  Ballard,  which  he  attributed  to  the 
strictness  with  which  the  law-  was  enforced  against 
seminary  priests,  and  promised  to  exert  himself  to 
procure  his  release.  So  far  was  Babington  thrown 
off  his  guard  by  the  frankness  and  apparent  cor- 
diality of  the  minister,  that  he  was  prevailed  on 
secretly  to  take  up  his  residence  in  Walsingham's 
house,  that  they  might  have  more  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  conferring  together  before  Babington's 
departure  for  France.  Observing,  however,  that 
he  was  strictly  watched,  his  suspicion  was  aroused, 
he  made  his  escape,  and  hastened  to  warn  his 
fellow-conspirators  of  their  danger.  They  all  took 
to  flight  in  various  disguises,  and  for  some  time 
eluded  the  officers  who  were  sent  in  pursuit  of 
them  by  concealing  themselves  in  woods  and  barns ; 
bur  at  last,  impelled  by  hunger,  they  quitted  their 
hiding-place,  and,  being  soon  recognised,  they  were 
apprehended  near  Harrow-on-the-Hill,  and  con- 
veyed  to   London.     They  were  speedily  brought 


to  trial,  along  with  eight  others  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  plot,  and  who  had  been   seized 
in  different  parts  of   the  kingdom:    the  evidence 
against   them,  which  was   ample     Execution  of 
and  incontrovertible,  was  corrobo-    Babington  and 
rated    by   their   own    confession  ;  h"  <^n  federates 
they  were  found  guilty,  and  were  executed  on  the 
20th  and  21st  of  September. 

It  is  painful  to  have  to  record  of  a  woman  and 
a  queen  that  the  doom  of  death,  according  to 
the  ordinary  sentence  of  the  law,  was  not  sufficient 
to  satiate  her  desire  of  vengeance  :  she  had  the 
revolting  cruelty  to  apply  to  her  council  for  some 
11  new  device"  to  augment  and  prolong  the  sufferings 
of  the  criminals.  The  answer  of  Burghley  was 
characteristic  of  that  cold  yet  obsequious  minister; 
he  replied  that  the  mode  of  execution  prescribed 
by  law  would  be  fully  as  terrible  as  any  new 
device,  provided  the  executioner  took  care  "  to 
protract  the  action"  to  the  extremity  of  endurance, 
and  to  the  sight  of  the  multitude.*  Accordingly, 
on  the  first  day,  the  executioner  got  special  direc- 
tions to  that  effect,  and  seven  of  the  culprits  were 
cut  up  alive  after  being  partially  strangled.  The 
multitude,  however,  though  they  had  been  pre- 
viously exasperated  against  the  criminals,  were  so 
enraged  and  shocked  at  this  savage  spectacle,  that 
on  the  following  day  the  remaining  seven,  though 
subjected  to  the  penalty  of  the  law,  were  spared 
the  infliction  of  these  aggravated  tortures.  + 

The  death  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  so  long  and 
earnestly  desired,  had  for  some  time  been  pre- 
determined by  Elizabeth  and  her  secretary  ;  and 
the  question  how  that  event  was  to  be  brought 
about  now  engaged  the  anxious  attention  of  the 
council.  Elizabeth  herself,  and  such  of  her  minis- 
ters as  shared  her  more  intimate  confidence,  pro- 
posed that  Mary  should  be  brought  to  a  public  trial, 
in  terms  of  the  statute  passed  during  the  preceding 
year,  evidently  in  anticipation  of  the  occurrence 
of  events  such  as  those  in  which  the  unfor- 
tunate and  deeply  injured  queen  was  now  involved. 
Others  were  averse  to  this  procedure :  they  con- 
sidered that  it  would  be  derogatory  to  the  blood- 
royal  of  England  if  one  so  nearly  allied  to  the 
sovereign  should  be  tried  by  subjects  and  con- 
demned like  a  common  malefactor,  and  that  as  the 
constitution  of  Mary  was  now  broken  down  by 
long  confinement,  she  should  be  suffered  quietly 
to  terminate  a  career  which,  in  all  human  proba- 
bility, could  not  be  much  prolonged.  Leicester 
alone  advised  that  she  should  be  secretly  put  to 
death  by  poison  ;  and  even  sent  a  theologian  to 
endeavour  to  convince  Walsingham  that  the  deed 
would  be  justifiable.  But  Walsingham,  who  saw 
his  way  out  of  the  difficulty  without  incurring 
the  odium  of  concealed  and  cold-blooded  murder, 
rejected  the  proposal  with  expressions  of  abhor- 
rence, and,  in  common  with  the  majority  of  the 
council,  insisted  on  proceeding  by  open  trial. 

Great  precaution  had  been  employed  to  prevent 

*  Lingard,  vol.  viii.,  8vo  edition,  pp.  215,  216. 
f  Camden,  in  Kennet,  vol.  ii.  p.  518. 
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all  tidings  of  the  detection  of  Babingtons  conspi- 
racy from  being  conveyed  to  the  Queen  of  Scots, 
lest  she  should  destroy  any  letters  or  papers  in  her 
possession  which  might  tend  to  prove  her  compli- 
city in  the  plot  for  the  destruction  of  Elizabeth; 
and  such  were  the  care  and  the  success  with  which 
every  avenue  of  information  had  been  closed,  that 
while  all  England  resounded  with  the  appalling 
intelligence,  and  the  public  mind  was  excited 
almost  to  frenzy,  the  individual  most  deeply  con- 
cerned was  still  in  total  ignorance  of  the  matter. 
The  time  at  last  arrived  for  proceeding  with  the 
development  of  the  plot  of  which  Mary  was  to  be 
the  victim.  On  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  August, 
Paulet,  her  keeper,  conformably  to  a  previous 
arrangement  made  with  Mr.  Waad,  one  of  the 
queen's  privy  council,  invited  her  to  a  stag-hunt  in 
the  park  of  Tixall,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chartley, 
where  she  then  resided.  She  accepted  the  invi- 
tation, and,  mounted  on  horseback,  was  proceeding 
to  the  field,  accompanied  by  a  small  suite,  including 
her  two  secretaries,  Nau  and  Curie,  when  she  was 
met  by  Sir  Thomas  Georges,  who  was  sent  down  In- 
order  of  Elizabeth,  and  who  with  cruel  abruptness 
informed  her  of  the  discovery  of  the  plot  for  the 
murder  of  Elizabeth,  of  the  trial  and  execution  of 
Babington  and  his  confederates,  and  of  the  charge 
preferred  against  herself  of  being  accessory  to  the 
conspiracy.  Astonished  and  agitated  by  this  an- 
nouncement, she  desired  to  return  to  her  apart- 
ments, when  she  was  informed  by  Georges  that  he 
had  received  orders  not  to  permit  her  to  return  to 
Chartley,  but  to  convey  her  to  Tixall.  Losing  for 
a  moment  her  self-command,  she  gave  way  to  a 
violent  invective,  and  loudly  protesting  against  this 
indignity,  called  on  her  attendants  to  protect  her  ; 
but,  at  once  convinced  that  resistance  was  hopeless, 
she  suffered  Paulet  to  conduct  her  to  Tixall  with- 
out further  remonstrance.*  At  the  same  time  Nau 
and  Curie  were  arrested,  and  sent  off  separately 
under  a  strong  escort  to  London. 

During  Mary's  residence  at  Tixall  she  was  by 
Seizure  of        Elizabeth's     special     instructions 

Mary's  Papers,  closely  confined,  deprived  of  her 
own  domestics  and  served  by  strangers,  refused 
the  attendance  of  her  chaplain,  denied  the  use  of 
Writing  materials,  and  cut  off  from  all  intercourse 
with  her  friends.  In  the  meantime,  Waad  had 
repaired  to  Chartley,  where  he  broke  open  Mary's 
caskets,  cabinets,  and  other  private  repositories, 
and  seizing  on  all  her  letters  and  writings  sent 
them  up  under  seal  to  London.  Among  these 
were  found  many  letters  from  foreign  parts,  as 
well  as  from  sundry  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in 
England,  expressing  sentiments  of  respect  and 
attachment;  who  now,  to  atone  for  what  they  had 
cause  to  fear  might  be  imputed  as  a  crime,  sig- 
nalised themselves  by  their  enmity  to  the  unfor- 
tunate princess. t     Upwards  of  sixty  different  keys 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Sir  Amias  Paulet's 
postils  to  Mr.  William  Waad's  Memorial;  ibid.,  Esnevall 
to  Courcelles,  7th  October,  1586. 

f  Camden,  p.  518. 


to  ciphers  wTere  also  discovered,  and  about  two 
thousand  pounds  in  money,  all  which  were  taken 
possession  of.  Great  was  the  joy  of  Elizabeth  at 
this  fresh  triumph  over  her  defenceless  victim.  In 
the  overflowing  of  her  heart,  she  wrote  to  Paulet 
in  extravagant  terms  of  gratitude  and  affection ; 
and,  desirous  of  gloating  over  the  distresses  of  the 
fallen  queen,  in  a  subsequent  letter  she  entreats 
him  to  write  her  a  full  account  of  everything  done 
to  Mary ;  not,  she  said,  that  she  had  any  doubt  of 
his  having  performed  his  duty,  but  "  simply  that 
she  might  take  pleasure  in  the  reading  thereof."  * 

On  the  25th  August,  Mary  was  removed  from 
Tixall  to  her  former  residence  at  Chartley,  under 
the  conduct  of  Sir  Amias  Paulet  and  a  strong 
escort.  As  she  issued  from  the  gates  of  the  castle, 
she  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  poor  people, 
and,  on  some  of  them  soliciting  alms,  she  answered, 
weeping,  that  she  had  none  to  bestow.  "  All," 
she  said,  "  has  been  taken  from  me  ;  I  am  a  beggar 
as  well  as  you ! "  Then,  addressing  Sir  Walter 
Ashton,  the  proprietor  of  Tixall,  and  other  gentle- 
men of  the  neighbourhood  composing  her  escort, 
she  exclaimed  with  tears,  "  Good  gentlemen,  J  am 
not  witting  of  anything  intended  against  the 
queen ! "  On  reaching  Chartley  and  entering 
her  own  apartment,  finding  her  repositories  had 
been  broken  open,  and  her  papers,  money,  and 
jewels  carried  away,  she  was  filled  at  once  with 
anger  and  disgust ;  but,  regaining  her  self-posses- 
sion, she  exclaimed,  there  were  two  things  of  which 
the  Queen  of  England  could  not  deprive  her — her 
birth  and  her  religion,  f  She  added  that  some 
of  them  might  live  to  repent  of  this  outrage- 
words  that  evidently  discomposed  her  stern  keeper.J 

It  was  now  fully  resolved  that  Mary  should  be 
brought  to  a  public  trial,  and,  in  order  that  this 
judicial  inquiry  might  have  the  wished-for  result, 
great  efforts  were  made  to  find  or  to  fabricate  suf- 
ficient evidence  to  connect  her  with  the  plot 
against  the  life  of  Elizabeth.  Nau  and  Curie  had 
already  undergone  repeated  examinations,  but  as 
yet  nothing  of  this  kind  had  been  elicited  from 
them.  That  she  had  been  privy  to  the  conspi- 
racy for  the  invasion  of  the  kingdom  was  capable 
of  incontrovertible  proof,  and  was  in  fact  after- 
wards freely  admitted  by  Mary  herself;  but  this 
was  not  the  point  which  Walsingham  was  most 
desirous  to  establish.  For  conduct  so  natural,  if 
not  justifiable,  under  the  circumstances  in  which 
she  had  been  involuntarily  placed,  he  felt  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  involve  her  in  the  penalties 
of  a  capital  condemnation.  This  is  evident  from 
the  extreme  anxiety  which  he  manifested  to  obtain 
from  Mary's  own  papers  some  proofs  of  connexion 
with  Babington's  plot.  Writing  to  Phellipps,  who 
was  then  at  Chartley,  he  laments  that  Nau  and 
Curie  could  not  be  brought  to  confess  that  they  had 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Mr.  Necasius  Tet- 
swert  to  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  Windsor,  19th  August, 
1586;  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  297. 

f  Stranguage,  p.  176;  Chalmers,  vol.  i.  p.  427,  et  scq. 

X  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Paulet  to  Walsing- 
ham, 27th  August,  1586 ;  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  302. 
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any  knowledge  of  the  letters  that  had  passed 
between  Mary  and  Babington,  and  fretfully  adds, 
"  I  would  to  God  that  these  minutes  could  be 
found,"  *— -evidently  alluding  to  the  drafts  of  Mary's 
.  which  he  expected  would  be  found  in  her 
repositories.  It  is  clear  from  this  that  up  to  the 
3rd  of  September,  when  this  letter  was  written,  he 
did  not  consider  the  evidence  against  Mary  as  con- 
clusive. It  now  occurred  to  Burghley  that  Nau 
and  Curie  would  be  more  communicative  if  they 

irst  assured  of  their  own  personal  safety, 
M  it  was  evident  that  they  could  not  implicate 
their  mistress  without  involving  themselves  in 
the  charge  of  treason.  He  accordingly  wrote  to  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton,  suggesting  that  an  assurance 
of  this  kind  should  be  given  them;  and  adding, 
with  coarse  and  unfeeling  jocularity,  "  Surely  then 
they  will  yield  in  writing  somewhat  to  confirm 
their  mistress'  crime,  if  they  were  persuaded  that 
themselves  might  scape,  and  the  blow  fall  upon 
their   mistress,  betwixt  her  head  and  her  shoul- 

■  In  a  letter  from  Walsingham  to  Phellipps, 
of  the  same  date,  he  remarks  that  it  was  evident 
Mary's  "  minutes  were  not  extant,"  and  suggests 
to  him,  as  he  was  then  at  court,  to  endeavour  to 
obtain  from  Elizabeth  the  promise  of  some  favour 
to  Curie,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  speak  out  more 
explicitly.]:  Encouraged  by  an  assurance  of  safety, 
Nau  gave  a  minute  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
Mary  conducted  her  private  correspondence,  with 
the  assistance  of  himself  and  Curie,  but  still  made 
no  disclosures  which  were  deemed  satisfactory.  At 
last  Burghley  threatened  to  send  him  to  the  Tower 
— a  measure  which,  as  Nau  well  knew,  involved 
the  application  of  the  torture.  Under  terror  of 
this  menace,  he  addressed  a  long  declaration  pri- 
vately to  Elizabeth,  in  which  he  admitted  Mary's 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  Babington's  plot,  but 
denied  her  being  in  any  way  accessory  to  it.  "  She 
neither  invented,"  lie  said,  "  nor  desired,  nor  in 
any  way  meddled  with  it."  This  document  was 
thrown  aside  by  Burghley  as  of  no  importance  ;  § 
in  the  case  of  Mary,  simple  foreknowledge  would 
not  be  sufficient  for  a  capital  conviction.  On  the 
second  day,  which  sealed  the  terrible  fate  of  Ba- 
bington and  his  confederates,  Nau  and  Curie,  with 
that  dreadful  example  before  their  eyes,  were  again 
examined  before  the  lord-chancellor,  Burghley, 
and  Sir  Christopher  Hatton.  It  is  a  suspicious 
circumstance  that  no  perfect  official  record  of  this 
examination  has  been  preserved,  and  that  for  a 
knowledge  of  its  result  we  are  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  an  original  minute  drawn  up  by 
Phellipps.  In  this  document  it  is  stated  that  Nau 
confessed  his  having  written  to  Mary's  dictation  a 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Walsingham  to  Phel- 
lipps, 3rd  September,  1586. 

t  -MS.  Letter,  Burghley  to  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  4th 
September,  1586;  Lingard,  vol.  viii.  p.  219. 

J  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,Walsingham  to  Phel- 
dpps,  4th  September,  1686;  Tvtler,  vol.  viii.  p.  303. 

§  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  10th  September,  1586.  En- 
dorsed in  Lurghley's  hand  :  "  Xau's  long  declaration  of 
things  of  no  importance,  sent  privately  to  her  majesty." 


letter  to  Babington,  in  which,  among  other  matters, 
she  expressed  a  wish  to  know  the  means  by  which 
the  six  gentlemen  intended  to  proceed,  and  in 
what  manner  she  was  to  be  liberated  from  her 
confinement.*  This  statement,  which  was  corro- 
borated by  Curie,  does  not  seem  to  add  much  to 
the  declarations  formerly  extorted  from  the  two 
secretaries ;  but  no  evidence  more  conclusive  was 
likely  to  be  obtained,  and  it  was  now  determined 
that  the  trial  should  proceed. 

Elizabeth  and  her  advisers  had  two  modes  of 
procedure  open  to  them.  By  the  statute  of  25 
Edward  III.,  it  was  declared  high  treason  to  con- 
spire against  the  king,  to  excite  war  within  the 
kingdom,  or  to  hold  communication  with  the  king's 
enemies.  But  though  this  law  seemed  quite  ap- 
plicable to  the  case  of  a  subject,  it  appeared  impos- 
sible to  bring  under  its  operation  an  independent 
sovereign,  who  had  entered  the  kingdom,  not  as 
an  invader,  but  a  fugitive  ;  and  who,  having  been 
forcibly  detained  there,  could  not  be  considered  a 
subject  of  the  queen,  and  consequently  was  not 
amenable  to  her  jurisdiction.  But  the  iniquitous 
statute  passed  the  preceding  year,  by  which  power 
was  given  to  prosecute  and  to  condemn  to  death  the 
person  for  whom,  as  well  as  the  persons  by  whom 
any  attempt  was  made  to  dethrone  the  reigning 
sovereign,  had  been  framed  expressly  to  meet  this 
case,  which  in  the  very  nature  of  things  was  likely 
to  arise  ;  and  on  that  statute  it  was  determined  to 
try,  to  convict,  and  to  put  to  death  the  Queen  of 
Scots. 

In   terms   of  this   act,  Elizabeth   appointed    a 
commission,  consisting  of  the  most    Commission  for 
distinguished  officers  of  state,  peers       the  trial  of 
of  the   realm,  and  councillors  of  **?' 

the  crown,  who,  together  with  five  judges,  were 
constituted  a  high  court  of  justice,  to  hear  and 
decide  this  important  cause.  Some  preliminary 
difficulties  were  started  as  to  the  designation  of  the 
royal  prisoner;  but  it  was  finally  agreed  that  she 
should  be  styled  "  Mary,  daughter  and  heir  of 
James  V.,  late  King  of  Scots,  commonly  called 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  Dowager  of  France."  f  The 
commission,  over  which  Lord-Chancellor  Bromley 
presided,  and  which  consisted  of  forty-six  indivi- 
duals,! me^  on  tne  Hth-  October,  at  Fotheringay 
Castle,  in  Northamptonshire,  whither  Mary  had 
been  removed  on  the  2oth  September,  and  where 
it  had  been  arranged  that  the  trial  should  take 
place.  Next  morning  they  sent  to  her  Sir  Walter 
Mildmay,  Sir  Amias  Paulet,  and  Edward  Barker, 
a  notary,  who  delivered  to  her  a  letter  from  Eliza- 
beth, in  which,  after  much  severe  invective  and 
many  bitter  reproaches,  she  accused  her  of  having 
been  concerned  in  a  conspiracy  against  her  person 
and  government,  informed  her  that  a  regard  to  her 
own  safety  had  at  last  compelled  her  to  institute 
an  inquiry  into  her  conduct,  and  therefore  requiied 

*  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  21st  September,  1586  ;  Tvtler, 
vol.  viii.  p.  306. 

+  Strvpe,  vol.  iii.  p.  362. 

%  Ho\vell,  vol.  i.  pp.  1166—1168. 
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her  to  abide  by  the  mode  of  trial  prescribed  by  the 
laws  under  whose  protection  she  lived,  and  submit 
to  the  judgment  of  the  noblemen  whom  she  had 
appointed  by  commission  under  the  great  seal  to 
examine  into  and  decide  upon  her  cause.*  Mary 
read  the  letter  without  betraying  any  emotion 
either  of  trepidation  or  astonishment.  "  I  cannot 
but  be  tony,"  she  said,  "  that  my  sister  is  so  ill- 
informed  against  me  as  to  have  treated  every  offer 
made  by  myself  or  my  friends  with  neglect.  I  am 
her  highness's  nearest  kinswoman,  and  have  fore- 
warned her  of  coming  dangers,  but  have  not  been 
believed;  and  latterly  'the  association/  for  her 
majesty's  preservation,  and  the  act  passed  upon  it, 
have  given  me  ample  warning  of  all  that  is  in- 
tended against  me.  It  was  easy  to  be  foreseen 
that  every  danger  which  might  arise  to  my  sister 
from  foreign  princes  or  private  persons,  or  for 
matter  of  religion,  would  be  laid  to  my  charge.  I 
know  I  have  many  enemies  about  the  queen : 
witness  my  long  captivity;  the  studied  indignities 
I  have  received;  and  now  this  last  association  be- 
tween my  sister  and  my  son,  in  which  I  was  not 
consulted,  and  which  lias  been  concluded  without 
my  consent.  As  to  my  answer  to  the  accusation 
now  made,"  she  continued,  "her  majesty's  letter  is 
indeed  written  after  a  strange  sort.  It  seems  to 
me  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  command  ;  and  it 
is  perhaps  expected  that  I  am  to  reply  as  a  subject. 
What !  "  she  exclaimed,  colouring  with  indignation, 
"does  not  your  mistress  know  that  I  was  born  a 
queen  ?  and  thinks  she  that  I  will  so  far  prejudice 
my  rank  and  state — the  blood  whereof  1  am  de- 
scended— the  son  who  is  to  follow  me,  and  the  foreign 
kings  and  princes  whose  rights  would  be  wounded 
through  me,  as  to  come  and  answer  to  such  a  letter 
as  that  ?  Never  !  Worn  down  as  1  may  appear,  my 
heart  is  great,  and  will  not  yield  to  any  affliction. 
But  why  discuss  these  matters  ?  Her  majesty 
knows  the  protestation  I  have  once  before  made  to 
the  lord-chancellor  and  Lord  I)e  La  Ware  ;  and  by 
that  I  still  abide.  I  am  ignorant  of  the  laws  and 
statutes  of  this  realm ;  I  am  destitute  of  counsel ; 
I  know  not  who  can  be  my  competent  peers  ;  my 
papers  have  been  taken  from  me ;  and  nobody 
dareth  or  will  speak  in  my  behalf,  though  I  am 
innocent.  I  have  not  procured  or  encouraged  any 
hurt  against  your  mistress.  Let  her  convict  me 
by  my  works,  or  by  my  writings.  Sure  I  am,  neither 
tiie  one  nor  the  other  can  be  produced  against  me. 
Albeit,  I  am  free  to  confess  that  when  my  sister 
had  rejected  every  offer  which  I  made,  I  remitted 
myself  and  my  cause  to  foreign  princes.f 

This  reply  was  reported  to  Elizabeth,  and  a  few- 
days  afterwards  the  commissioners  sent  a  deputa- 
tion of*  their  number  to  wait  upon  Mary,  and  en- 
deavour to  overcome  her  resolution,  but  she  still 
firmly  declined  their  jurisdiction  ;  and  to  this  reso- 
lution she  steadfastly  adhered  at  three  successive 

♦MS.  draft,  State  Paper  Office,  5th  October,  1586; 
Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  307. 

>  MS.  State  Taper  Office,  12th  October,  1586,  the  Scot- 
tish Queen's  first  answers ;  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  pp.  307,  308. 


subsequent  interviews.  Bromley  the  chancellor, 
and  Burghley  the  treasurer,  employed  much  reason- 
ing to  induce  her  to  submit ;  but  she  overpowered 
them  with  her  arguments,  and  embarrassed  them 
with  her  pointed  and  sarcastic  interrogatoiies.  On 
one  of  these  occasions  she  requested  Bromley  to 
explain  to  her  a  passage  in  Elizabeth's  letter  de- 
claring that  she  was  subject  to  the  laws  of  England, 
and  lived  under  their  protection.  "  I  came,''  she 
said,  "  to  England  to  request  assistance,  and  I  was 
instantly  imprisoned.  Is  that  protection?"  The 
learned  dignitary  of  the  law,  unable  to  make  any 
reasonable  reply,  had  recourse  to  an  evasion  desti- 
tute alike  of  adroitness  and  plausibility.  "  The 
meaning,"  he  said,  "  of  their  royal  mistress  was 
plain ;  but,  being  subjects,  it  was  not  their  part  to 
interpret  it."  * 

Finding  themselves  unable  to  shake  Mary's  de- 
termination, the  commissioners  resolved  to  hear 
evidence  and  pronounce  sentence  in  the  absence  of 
the  accused  ;  but  Elizabeth,  when  informed  of  this, 
wrote  privately  to  Burghley,  directing  him  and 
the  other  commissioners  not  to  pronounce  sentence 
until  they  had  repaired  to  her  presence,  and  fully 
reported  their  proceedings,  f  Elizabeth  was  se- 
cretly mortified  by  Mary's  obstinacy  and  haughty 
replies ;  for,  although  the  commissioners  should 
follow  up  their  resolution  of  pronouncing  sentence 
in  her  absence,  it  would  scarcely  be  possible  to 
carry  the  sentence  into  effect.  To  shake  this  deter- 
mination Elizabeth  wrote  her  a  letter,  in  which  she 
artfully  insinuates  that  in  the  event  of  her  yield- 
ing some  favour  might  be  shown  her. 

"  You  have  in  various  ways,"  she  says,  "  attempted 
to  deprive  me  of  my  life,  and  to  bring  ruin  on  my 
kingdom  by  shedding  of  blood.  I  have  never  pro- 
ceeded so  hardly  against  you  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
have  cherished  and  preserved  you  as  faithfully  as  if 
you  were  my  own  self.  Your  treasons  will  be  proved 
and  made  manifest  to  you  in  that  place  where  you 
now  are.  For  this  reason,  it  is  our  pleasure  that 
you  answer  to  the  nobility  and  barons  of  my 
kingdom,  as  you  would  do  to  myself  were  I  there  in 
person  ;  and,  as  my  last  injunction,  I  charge  and 
command  you  to  reply  to  them.  I  have  heard  of 
your  arrogance;  but  act  candidly,  and  you  may 
meet  with  more  favour.  "  Elizabeth."  } 

The  tone  of  stern  menace  assumed  in  this  letter, 
and  the  doubtful  hint  at  lenity  with  which  it  con- 
cludes, shook  Mary's  resolution,  which  was  at  last 
completely  upset  by  the  subtle  insinuations  of  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton,  Elizabeth's  vice-chamberlain, 
who  represented  to  her  that  her  refusal  to  plead, 
while  it  would  be  construed  into  an  admission  of 
her  guilt,  would  be  in  other  respects  productive 
of  no  benefit  to  her,  as  the  commission  would  un- 

*  Camden,  in  Kennet,  vol.  ii.  p.  521. 

f  MS.  Letter,  copv,  British  Museum,  Caligula,  c.  ix., 
fol.  332,  the  English  Queen  to  Loid  Burghley,  12th  Oc- 
tober ;  MS.  State  Taper  Office,  the  Queen  to  the  Lord 
Treasurer  and  the  Commissioners,  a  draft,  in  Secretary 
Davison's  hand ;  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  309. 

I  Lingard,  vol.  viii.  p.  223. 
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doubtedly  proceed  with  the  trial,  and  give  judg- 
ment in  her  absence.  "You  are  accused,"  he  said, 
**  but  not  condemned.*  You  are,  it  is  true,  a  queen  ; 
but  the  royal  dignity  does  not  exempt  its  possessor 
from  replying  to  the  imputation  of  a  crime  such  as 
neither  the  civil  nor  the  canon  law,  nor  the  law  of 
nations,  nor  the  law  of  nature,  could  save  from 
prosecution.  If  you  are  innocent,  the  queen's  com- 
missioners, who  are  just  and  prudent  men,  will 
rejoice  with  all  their  hearts  at  your  making  your 
innocence  apparent.  The  queen  herself  will  be  no 
less  pleased,  I  assure  you.  When  I  left  her,  she 
declared  to  me  that  nothing  ever  gave  her  greater 
pain  than  to  see  you  accused  of  such  a  crime. 
Dispense  then  with  that  vain  privilege  of  royal 
dignity  which  cannot  avail  you;  appear  in  court, 
maintain  your  innocence,  do  not  lay  yourself  open 
to  suspicion  by  avoiding  the  trial,  and  do  not  risk 
sullying  your  reputation  with  an  everlasting  stain." 
To  this  Burghley,  who  was  present,  signified  his 
assent,  adding,  that  they  would  proceed  next  day 
with  the  trial,  even  should  she  be  absent.  Is  it 
surprising  that  the  poor  captive  queen,  without  a 
counsellor  or  friend  with  whom  to  consult,  should, 
after  a  sleepless  night,  during  which  her  mind 
vibrated  between  opposite  decisions,  at  last  yield, 
and  consent  to  appear  before  the  judges  ? 

Xcxt  day,  being  the  14th  of  October,  the  com- 
missioners assembled  as  a  court  of  justice  for 
the  trial  of  this  important  cause  in  the  great 
hall  of  Fotheringay  Castle,  which  had  been  fitted 
up  for  the  occasion.  The  upper  half  of  the  hall 
was  railed  off;  and  at  one  end  of  this  section, 
under  a  canopy  of  state  surmounted  by  the  arms 
of  England,  was  placed  in  an  elevated  position  an 
arm-chair  for  the  Queen  of  England,  which  in  her 
absence  remained  unoccupied.  On  each  side  were 
ranged  benches  for  the  commissioners,  who  sat  in 
the  order  of  their  respective  dignities.  On  the 
right  of  the  chair  Avere  seated  the  Lord-Chancellor 
Bromley,  the  Lord  High-Treasurer  Burghley,  the 
Earls  of  Oxford,  Kent,  Derby,  Worcester,  Rutland, 
Cumberland,  Warwick,  Pembroke,  Lincoln,  and 
Viscount  Montague;  on  the  left  were  Lords  Aber- 
gaveny,  Zouch,  Morley,  Stafford,  Gray,  Lumley, 
and  other  peers,  near  to  whom  were  the  knights  of 
the  Privy  Council— Crofts,  Hatton,  Walsingham, 
Sadler,  Mildmay,  and  Paulet.  More  in  the  front 
were  placed,  on  the  right,  the  Chief- Justices  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Chief-Baron  of  the  Exchequer ;  and 
on  the  left,  the  other  judges  and  barons,  and  two 
doctors  of  civil  law.  Around  a  table  in  the  centre 
were  seated  the  queen's  attorney-general,  Pop- 
bam  ;  her  solicitor,  Egerton ;  her  law-serjeant, 
Gawdy ;  and  Thomas  Powell,  clerk  of  the  crown, 
together  with  two  clerks  to  take  down  the  pro- 
ceedings.f  At  the  lower  end  of  this  table,  with 
its  back  to  the  rail  which  divided  the  hall,  was 
placed  a  chair,  without  any  canopy,  for  the  Queen 
of  Scots;  while  the  space  behind  the  rail  was 
allotted  for  such  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood 
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and  other  persons  as  were  allowed  to  be  pre- 
sent.* 

Mary  descended  to  the  great  hall  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  supported  by  the  master  of  her 
household,  Sir  Andrew  Melvil,  and  her  physician, 
Burgoin,  and  escorted  by  a  guard  of  halberdiers. 
One  of  her  maids  of  honour  carried  her  train,  a 
second  a  chair  covered  with  crimson  velvet,  and  a 
third  a  footstool ;  and  as  she  advanced  it  was  ob- 
served that  she  was  lame,  and  required  to  be  sup- 
ported. On  entering  the  hall,  she  bowed  to  the 
lords  with  great  dignity  ;  and  on  being  conducted 
to  the  chair  intended  for  her,  observing  that  it 
was  not  placed  under  the  canopy,  but  in  an  inferior 
position,  she  seemed  to  feel  the  humiliation,  and 
said,  with  a  momentary  appearance  of  resentment — 
"  I  am  a  queen  ;  I  was  marriecttola  King  of  France, 
and  my  seat  ought  to  be  there."  Then  looking 
mournfully  round  the  assembled  lords,  statesmen, 
and  lawyers — "Alas!"  she  said,  "here  are  many 
counsellors,  and  yet  there  is  not  one  for  me ! "  The 
scene  must  have  been  to  an  indifferent  spectator, 
if  any  such  were  present,  at  once  highly  interest- 
ing and  deeply  affecting  ;  and,  even  at  this  distance 
of  time,  we  cannot  but  blush  for  this  assembly  of 
able  and  experienced  statesmen  and  politicians, 
erudite  judges  and  subtle  lawryers,  all  arrayed 
against  a  defenceless  woman,  without  friend  or 
counsellor,  and  denied  even  the  use  of  her  own 
papers.  Yret  the  spirit  of  their  unfortunate  victim, 
as  yet  not  altogether  crushed  by  her  protracted 
sufferings,  rose  superior  to  all  these  disadvantages, 
and  her  demeanour  throughout  the  whole  of  these 
iniquitous  proceedings  was  such  as  might  well 
have  put  to  shame  those  judges,  who  in  very 
truth  had  assembled,  not  to  try,  but  to  condemn 
her. 

Mary  being   seated,   the  lord-chancellor  stood 

up,  and  commenced  the  proceedings  by  informing 

her  that  she  was  accused  of  con-    _,  .  .    „ ,  r 

.,,..„.,        Trial  of  Mary, 
spiring  against   the    life    ol    the 

queen,  and  of  attempting  to  disturb  the  peace  of 

the  kingdom ;  and  that  her  majesty  had  at  last 

determined  to  bring  her  to  trial,  because,  had  she 

failed  to  do  so,  she  would  be  guilty  of  neglecting 

the  cause  of  God,  and  of  bearing  the  sword   of 

justice  in  vain.j     Burghley  then  requested  her  to 

hear  the  commission  under  which  they  had  been 

appointed,  which  would  be  read  by  the  clerk  of 

the  crown.     This  ceremony  being  finished,  Mary 

rose  and  protested  that,  although  she  had,  from  a 

regard  to  her  own  honour,  appeared  there  to  hear 

and  answer  the  accusations  brought  against  her, 

she  did  not  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  the 

court;  that  none   had   the  power  to  commission 

them  to  try  her,  because  she  had  no  superior,  but 

was  a  free  princess,  and  subject  to  none  but  God  ; 

and  she  now  called  her  servants  to  witness  that 

she  answered  under  this  protestation.     To  this  it 

was  replied  by  Burghley,  that  they  were  acting 

under  the  authority  of  the  law,  to  which  all  persons 


*  Tvtler,  vol.  viii.  p.  311. 
f  Howell,  vol.  i.  1173. 
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resident  within  the  realm  were  subject,  and  which 
recognised  no  distinctions  of  rank.  The  Crown- 
Serjeant  Gawdy  then  proceeded  to  open  the  charges 
against  the  Queen  of  Scots.  These  were  twofold — 
participation  in  a  project  for  the  invasion  of  the 
kingdom,  and  a  conspiracy  for  the  assassination  of 
the  queen.  In  support  of  these  accusations,  he 
produced  alleged  copies  of  correspondence  with 
Morgan,  Paget,  Mendoza,  the  Archbishop  of  Glas- 
gow, Babington,  and  others,  together  with  certified 
copies  of  the  confessions  of  Babington  and  the  other 
conspirators,  and  the  disclosures  made  by  Nau  and 
Curie.  These  being  read  and  commented  on  with 
the  specious  subtilty  common  to  men  experienced 
in  legal  disputation,  it  was  argued  that  the  case 
was  clearly  proved,  and  that  Mary  Stewart  must 
be  held  as  convicted  of  the  double  crime  laid  to 
her  charge.  In  this  opinion  the  Attorney-General 
Puckering  and  the  Lord-Treasurer  Burghley  ex- 
pressed their  concurrence.  Mary  defended  herself 
with  great  calmness  and  dignity.  The  first  part 
of  the  charge  she  was  at  no  pains  to  deny.  The 
proposal  made  by  Spain  in  her  behalf  she  declared 
was  not  new,  it  had  been  formerly  made  ;  but  so 
long  as  she  had  entertained  hopes  of  obtaining  her 
freedom  by  milder  means,  she  had  rejected  it. 
Now,  however,  that  all  her  expectations  from  Eng- 
land had  been  disappointed,  she  maintained  her 
right,  and  avowed  her  determination,  to  look  to 
foreign  powers  for  assistance.  Her  alleged  concur- 
rence in  the  conspiracy  for  assassinating  Elizabeth 
she  solemnly  and  emphatically  denied.  "  I  would 
disdain,"  she  said, "  to  purchase  all  that  is  most 
valuable  on  earth  by  the  assassination  of  the  mean- 
est of  the  human  race ;  and  worn  out  as  I  now  am 
with  cares  and  sufferings,  the  prospect  of  a  crown 
is  not  so  inviting  that  I  should  ruin  my  soul  in 
order  to  obtain  it.  Neither  am  I  a  stranger  to  the 
feelings  of  humanity,  nor  unacquainted  with  the 
duties  of  religion  ;  and  it  is  my  nature  to  be  more 
inclined  to  the  devotion  of  Esther  than  to  the 
sword  of  Judith.  If  ever  I  have  given  consent  by 
my  words,  or  even  by  my  thoughts,  to  any  attempt 
against  the  life  of  the  Queen  of  England,  far  from 
declining  the  judgment  of  men,  I  shall  not  even 
pray  for  the  mercy  of  God."  *  After  complaining 
of  the  grievous  injustice  to  which  she  was  subjected 
in  being  denied  the  privilege  usually  accorded 
to  the  meanest  criminals — the  aid  of  counsel  and 
access  to  her  papers — she  proceeded,  with  an  ability 
which  at  once  surprised  and  confounded  her  ac- 
cusers, to  examine  the  nature  of  the  evidence  on 
which  they  sought  her  condemnation.  She  denied 
having  ever  seen  Anthony  Babington,  received  any 
letters  from  him,  or  written  any  to  him.  As  for 
Ballard,  she  declared  she  had  never  before  even 
heard  his  name  ;  and  complained  that  copies  only 
of  her  pretended  correspondence  had  been  pro- 
duced, whereas,  in  common  justice,  nothing  short 
of  her  own  handwriting  and  signature  should  be 
held  sufficient  to  convict  her  of  so  odious  a  crime. 
That  Babington  should  have  written  the  letter 
*  Camden,  p.  519,  ct  seq.;  Stranguiige,  p.  192,  ct  seq. 


ascribed  to  him  was  possible  ;  but  she  challenged 
them  to  prove  that  she  had  ever  received,  much 
less  answered  it.  If  they  still  maintained  that  she 
had  ever  corresponded  with  that  person,  she  de- 
manded production  of  that  correspondence  itself, 
instead  of  the  pretended  copies,  which  she  de- 
nounced as  forgeries.  Until  this  was  done,  she 
contended  there  was  no  evidence  against  her; 
there  was  nothing  for  her  to  disprove;  and  she 
must  content  herself  with  simply,  but  solemnly, 
denying  that  she  had  ever  written  the  letters  im- 
puted to  her,  or  participated  in  any  plot  for  the 
assassination  of  the  Queen  of  England.  "  I  do  not 
deny,"  she  said,  weeping,  "  that  I  have  longed  for 
liberty,  and  earnestly  laboured  to  procure  it  :  na- 
ture impelled  me  to  do  so  ;  but  I  call  God  to  witness 
that  I  have  never  conspired  the  death  of  the  Queen 
of  England,  or  consented  to  it.  I  confess  that  I 
have  written  to  my  friends,  and  solicited  their 
assistance  in  my  escape  from  her  miserable  prisons, 
in  which  she  has  now  kept  me  a  captive  queen  for 
nineteen  years  ;  but  I  never  wrote  the  letters  now 
produced  against  me.  I  confess,  too,  that  I  have 
written  often  in  favour  of  the  persecuted  Catholics; 
and  had  I  been  able,  or  even  now  at  this  moment 
were  I  able  to  save  them  from  their  miseries  by 
shedding  my  own  blood,  I  would  have  done  it,  and 
would  now  do  it ;  but  what  connection  has  this 
with  any  plot  against  the  life  of  the  queen  ?  and 
how  can  I  answer  for  the  dangerous  designs  of 
others,  which  are  carried  on  without  my  know- 
ledge ?  It  was  but  lately,"  she  added,  "  that  I 
received  a  letter  from  some  unknown  persons,  en- 
treating my  pardon  if  they  attempted  anything 
without  my  knowledge."  * 

With  a  view  to  neutralise  the  effect  of  this  de- 
fence, which  attacked  the  evidence  in  its  weakest 
points,  the  crafty  Burghley  undertook  to  reply. 
He  recapitulated  the  whole  history  of  the  con- 
spiracy; showed  the  manner  in  which,  according  to 
Nau's  declaration,  Mary  carried  on  her  correspond- 
ence ;  insisted  that  the  written  declarations  of  Nau 
and  Curie  were  corroborated  by  the  confessions  of 
the  conspirators;  and  contended  that  the  corre- 
spondence between  Mary  and  Babington  was 
proved  in  the  clearest  manner,  and  that  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  her  knowledge  and  approval 
of  the  conspiracy. 

During  his  address,  Burghley  took  occasion  to 
mention  the  Earl  of  Arundel  as  in  some  manner 
connected  with  the  conspiracy ;  on  which  Mary, 
overpowered  with  emotion,  burst  into  tears,  and 
exclaimed  :  "  Alas  !  how  many  calamities  has  the 
noble  house  of  Howard  endured  for  my  sake  ! "  Be- 
coming once  more  composed,  she  proceeded  to  reply 
to  the  treasurer's  subtle  speech.  She  considered, 
she  said,  the  confessions  of  Babington  and  the  other 
conspirators  as  of  no  importance ;  nor  could  she  be 
certain  that  what  was  produced  as  the  confession 
of  the  former  was  even  his  writing.  But  why,  she 
asked,  had  he  not  been  confronted  with  her  be- 
fore being  put  to  death?  why  was  she  denied  this 

*  Avis  de  Monsieur  Bellievre,  p.  103  ;  Camden,  p.  523. 
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opportunity  of  clearing  herself?  and  why  were 
■  Nau  and  Curie,  who  were  still  alive,  not  now  pre- 
t,  that  it  might  be  seen  whether  they  would 
erl  before  her  face  what  it  was  alleged  they  had 
id  behind  her  back?  She  admitted  that  her  se- 
cretaries had  written  her  letters,  and  put  them  in 
cipher;  but  she  could  not  be  certain  that  they  had 
not  inserted  things  which  she  had  not  dictated. 
Wo*  it  not  even  possible,  she  asked,  that  they  might 
have  received  letters  addressed  to  her  without 
delivering  them  ;  or  sent  others  away  in  her  name, 
and  in  her  cipher,  without  her  knowledge  ?  "And 
am  I,"  she  continued,  "  am  I,  a  queen,  to  be  judged 
guilty  on  such  proofs  as  these?  Is  it  not  manifest 
that  there  must  be  an  end  to  the  majesty  and  secu- 
rity of  princes,  if  they  are  made  to  depend  on  the 
writings  and  the  testimony  of  their  secretaries  ?  I 
claim  the  privilege  of  being  judged  from  my  own 
words  and  my  own  writings.  If  they  have  written 
anything  which  may  be  hurtful  to  the  queen  my 
ter,  they  have  written  it  altogether  without  my 
knowledge  ;  let  them  bear  the  punishment  of  their 
inconsiderate  boldness.  Sure  I  am  that  if  they 
were  here  present  they  would  clear  me  of  all  blame 
in  this  cause;  and  still  more  certain  am  I  that 
had  my  papers  not  been  seized,  and  were  not  I 
thus  deprived  of  my  notes  and  letters,  I  could 
have  more  successfully  and  minutely  answered 
y  point  which  has  been  so  bitterly  argued 
against  me."  * 

In  the  course  of  this  discussion,  Mary  repeatedly 
complained  of  being  deprived  of  her  papers,  and, 
alluding  to  the  ease  with  which  her  cipher  might 
be  counterfeited,  she  directly  accused  Walsingham 
of  having  basely  altered  or  fabricated  the  docu- 
ments on  which  the  charges  against  her  were 
founded,  in  order  to  procure  her  condemnation. 
"What  security  have  I,"  she  said,  turning  towards 
him,  "  that  these  are  my  very  ciphers  ?  A  young 
man  lately,  in  France,  has  been  detected  forging 
my  characters.  Think  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  1 
am  ignorant  of  your  devices  used  so  craftily  against 
me  ?  Your  spies  surrounded  me  on  every  side ; 
but  you  know  not  perhaps  that  some  of  your  spies 
on  me  proved  false,  and  brought,  intelligence  to  me. 
And  if  they  have  thus  acted,"  she  added,  address- 
ing the  whole  assembly,  "  how  can  I  be  certain 
that  It-,  has  not  forged  my  ciphers  to  procure  my 
death  ?  Has  he  not  already  formed  deep  schemes 
against  my  life  and  that  of  my  son  ?" 

Agitated  by  this  attack,  Walsingham  instantly 
rose,  and  with  great  vehemence  exclaimed  :  "  I  call 
God  to  witness  that  I  have  done  nothing  as  a 
private  individual  unbefitting  an  honest  man,  nor, 
as  a  public  servant  of  my  royal  mistress,  anything 
unworthy  of  my  office.  I  have  declared  my  con- 
viction of  criminality,  because  the  safety  of  the 
queen  and  the  kingdom  concern  me  in  an  extra- 
ordinary manner.  I  have  traced  with  the  greatest 
care  all  the  plans  directed  against  the  queen  and 

vol"  ?«  "SS  Ko?u,2?  Cali*"la»  c-ix->  fol.  383  ;  Howell, 
vol  i  *  !\nf2'-. }1S?  ;  H?rJ™*e,  vol.  i.  p.  233  ;  Camden 
vol.  ii.  p.  oOO;   lytier,  vol.  viii.  p.  318. 


against  the  kingdom,  and  even  if  that  traitor 
Ballard  had  offered  me  his  aid  to  discover  them,  I 
would  not  have  repulsed  him."  *  With  this  evasive 
answer  Mary  declared  herself  satisfied,  and  begged 
that  he  would  not  give  greater  credence  to  those 
that  slandered  her,  than  she  did  to  such  as  slan- 
dered him.  Spies,  she  added,  were  not  much  to 
be  depended  on.  After  some  further  discussion, 
the  high  court  adjourned  until  the  following  day. 

At  the  second  meeting,  Mary  commenced  by 
again  declining  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and 
demanding  that  her  protest  should  be  recorded. 
In  again  entering  on  her  defence,  however,  she 
admitted,  but  defended,  her  letters  to  Morgan, 
Paget,  and  Mendoza  ;  she  even  acknowledged  that 
her  secretaries  had  by  her  orders  written  certain 
notes  to  Babington,  but,  at  the  same  time,  positively 
asserted  that  these  notes  referred  exclusively  to 
the  plans  for  her  delivery  from  her  captivity — 
plans  which  she  held  herself  perfectly  justifiable 
in  encouraging,  even  if  they  involved  the  invasion 
of  the  kingdom.  But  she  again  solemnly  denied 
all  participation  in  the  plots  against  the  life  of 
Elizabeth,  and  persisted  in  her  rejection  of  the 
evidence  of  Babington  and  her  two  secretaries.  In 
conclusion,  she  demanded  to  be  heard  before  par- 
liament, or  to  be  admitted  to  an  interview  with 
Elizabeth  ;  f  and  added  —  "  As  one  accused  of 
crimes,  I  desire  that  I  may  have  another  day  of 
hearing,  and  I  claim  the  privilege  of  having  an  ad- 
vocate to  plead  my  cause  ;  or,  being  a  queen,  that 
I  may  be  believed  on  the  word  of  a  queen."  \ 

Burghley  once  more  undertook  to  reply,  and 
again  went  over  the  evidence.  During1  his  ad- 
dress, he  was  subjected  to  repeated  interruptions 
by  Mary,  who  reiterated  her  protestations  of  inno- 
cence, and  demanded  more  conclusive  proof;  but 
after  an  altercation,  which  did  not  materially  affect 
the  case,  the  court,  in  consequence  of  secret  in- 
structions from  Elizabeth,  §  suddenly  adjourned, 
to  meet  on  the  25th  of  October  at  Westminster. 
This  delay  was  particularly  displeasing  to  Wal- 
singham, who  anxiously  longed  to  have  the  fatal 
sentence  pronounced  ;.  and  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
Leicester,  a  few  days  before  the  final  meeting  at 
Westminster,  represented  it  as  a  judgment  from 
heaven  that  her  majesty  had  not  the  power  to  pro- 
ceed against  the  Queen  of  Scots  as  her  own  safety 
required.  || 

While  Mary  was  still  detained  at  Fotheringay, 
in  the  charge  of  her  stern  jailer,  the  high  court 
assembled  at  Westminster,  according  to  arrange- 
ment, on  the  25th  of  October,  and  recommenced 
this  extraordinary  trial.  After  the  proofs  adduced 
at  the  former  meetings  of  the  court  had  been  again 
brought  forward,  Nau  and  Curie  were  personally  ex- 

*  Howell,  vol.  i.  p.  1182;  Camden,  vol.  ii.  p.  499; 
Advis  de  M.  Bellicore,  in  Egerton,  p.  103. 

f  Howell,  vol.  i.  p.  1188. 

t  Camden,  pp.  524,  525. 

§  MS.  Letter,  British  Museum,  Caligula,  c.  ix.,  fol.  333; 
Howell,  vol.  i.  p.  1187;  Camden,  vol.  ii.  p.  506;  Tvtler, 
vol.  viii.  p.  322. 

|j  MS.  Letter,  Caligula,  c.  iv.,  fol,  415,  "Walsingham  to 
Leicester,  15th  October,  1586 ;  Tytler,  tit  supra. 
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amined,  and  corroborated  their  former  confessions.* 
These,  it  would  appear,  had  not  been  satisfactory 
to  Walsingham  and  Burghley  ;  inasmuch  as  they 
merely  proved  that  Mary  had  received  certain  letters 
from  Babington,  and  had  dictated  certain  answers, 
but  did  not  afford  conclusive  evidence  that  she  had 
dictated  the  passages  referring  to  the  assassination 
of  Elizabeth.  On  this  occasion,  however,  nothing 
more  decided  could  be  elicited  from  them.  On  the 
contrary,  according  to  Nau's  own  account  of  this 
examination,  he  boldly  maintained  that  the  most 
important  charges  made  against  Mary  were  utterly 
false ;  and  that  though  Walsingham  attempted  to 
overawe  him  into  silence,  he  declared  "  the  com- 
missioners would  have  to  answer  to  God  and  all 
Christian  kings,  if  on  such  false  charges  they  con- 
demned an  innocent  princess."  f 

As  had  been  pre-determined,  the  commissioners 

Condemnation,  wound  up  this  solemn  mockery  of 
of  Mary.  }aw  an^  justice  by  unanimously 
finding  Mary  guilty,  and  condemning  her  to  death.  J 
On  the  same  day,  at  the  instigation  of  Burghley, 
the  commissioners  and  judges  published  a  declara- 
tion, "  that  the  sentence  did  no  wise  derogate  from 
the  title  and  honour  of  James,  King  of  Scotland ;  but 
that  he  was  in  the  same  place,  degree,  and  right, 
as  if  the  sentence  had  never  been  pronounced."  § 

It  is  not  easy  to  decide  the  question  of  Mary's 
guilt  or  innocence — a  question  which  the  judgment 
of  tin's  most  irregular  court  in  no  way  affects ;  but  the 
fact  that  her  enemies  thought  it  necessary,  in  order 
to  procure  her  condemnation,  to  resort  to  a  mode 
of  trial  in  which  all  the  ordinary  forms  of  judicial 
procedure,  and  every  principle  of  law  and  justice, 
were  openly  violated,  will  ever  furnish  a  strong 
presumption  of  her  innocence.  She  was  wholly 
in  the  power  of  those  who  thirsted  for  her  blood. 
The  principal  documents  produced  against  her 
were  not  originals,  but  alleged  copies  from  deci- 
phered letters,  and  therefore  worthless  as  evidence  ; 
so  that  it  is  perfectly  clear,  as  has  been  well  re- 
marked— "  that  under  such  a  system  Mary  may 
have  been  wholly  innocent,  and  yet  may  have  been 
made  to  appear  guilty."  || 

Four  days  after  this  a  parliament  was  sum- 
Meeting  of  moned,  which  confirmed  the  judg- 
Parliament.  nient  of  the  commissioners,  de- 
clared their  sentence  to  be  legal,  and  unanimously 
petitioned  the  queen,  that  as  she  tendered  the 
security  of  the  kingdom  and  the  safety  of  her  own 
life,  she  would,  without  delay,  allow  the  sentence 
to  be  published  and  carried  into  effect.  "  By 
neglecting  to  do  this,"  they  said,  "  you  would  incur 
the  displeasure  of  Heaven,  and  expose  yourself  to 
the  chastisements  of  God's  justice,  who  has  left  us 
several  severe  examples  of  it  in  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures." % 

The  answer  of  Elizabeth  to  this  message  was 
strikingly    characteristic.       She    expressed    deep 

*  Hardwicke  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  224. 
t  Lingard,  vol.  viii.  p.  219. 

I  Howell,  vol.  i.  p.  1188. 

$  Camden,  p.  526.  ||  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  273. 

II  Howell,  vol.  i.  p.  1190  ;  Camden,  vol.  ii.  p.  508. 


thankfulness  to  the  Almighty  for  having  so  won- 
derfully preserved  her  life  amidst  so  many  dangers, 
and  professed  her  high  gratification  at  the  devoted 
affection  of  her  subjects,  who,  after  a  reign  of 
twenty-eight  years,  had  evinced  a  stronger  attach- 
ment to  her  than  on  the  day  she  ascended  the 
throne.  She  spoke  of  her  unfortunate  sister  more 
in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  declared  her  willingness 
to  pardon  her,  if  the  matters  involved  had  con- 
cerned herself  only,  and  concluded  by  saying,  "Do 
not  hurry  my  decision.  It  is  an  affair  of  great 
importance,  and  I  am  accustomed  to  deliberate 
longer  on  less  weighty  matters  before  making  up 
my  mind.  I  shall  pray  Almighty  God  to  enlighten 
my  understanding,  and  to  show  me  what  will  be 
best  for  the  interests  of  his  Church,  the  prosperity 
of  my  people,  and  your  own  security."  * 

Two  days  after  this,  Elizabeth,  with  feigned 
reluctance  to  proceed  to  the  last  extremity  against 
her  unfortunate  kinswoman,  sent  a  message  to 
both  houses  of  parliament,  entreating  them  to  con- 
sider of  some  more  lenient  method  of  dealing  with 
the  Queen  of  Scots,  so  that  she  might  be  spared 
the  pain  of  assenting  to  the  execution  of  the  sen- 
tence pronounced  against  her ;  f  but  as  Elizabeth 
no  doubt  wished  and  expected,  the  two  houses, 
after  much  deliberation,  unanimously  determined 
"  that  they  could  find  no  other  way."  This  an- 
swer was  immediately  conveyed  by  the  lord-chan- 
cellor and  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
the  queen,  who  was  then  at  Richmond.  Her 
reply,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  was  probably  intended 
to  evince  a  continued  repugnance  to  agree  to  the 
fatal  decision  :  "  If,"  she  said,  addressing  the  chan- 
cellor, "  I  should  say  unto  you  that  I  mean  not  to 
grant  your  petition,  by  my  faith,  I  should  say 
unto  you  more  than  perhaps  I  mean ;  and  if  I 
should  say  unto  you  I  mean  to  grant  your  petition, 
I  should  then  tell  you  more  than  it  is  fit  for  you 
to  know,  and  so  I  must  deliver  you  an  answer 
answerless."  J 

The  next  step  was  to  communicate  to  Mary 
the  result  of  her  trial,  of  which  she  was  yet  igno- 
rant. For  this  purpose  Elizabeth  dispatched  Lord 
Buckhurst  and  Mr.  Beal,  the  clerk  of  the  Privy 
Council,  to  Fotheringay,  who,  arriving  there  on 
the  22nd  of  November,  announced  to  Mary  the 
sentence  of  her  judges,  its  subsequent  ratification 
by  both  houses  of  parliament,  and  their  importu- 
nate demand  to  have  it  immediately  carried  into 
execution.  She  received  the  dreadful  tidings 
without  any  apparent  emotion,  and  reiterated  her 
protestations  that  she  was  innocent  of  any  design 
against  the  life  of  Elizabeth.  On  being  warned 
that  she  had  no  mercy  to  expect,  and  offered  the 
assistance  of  a  Protestant  bishop  or  dean  in  her 
last  hours,  she  mildly  but  firmly  refused  the  offer; 
and  pathetically  entreated  that  she  might  be 
allowed  the  attendance  of  her  almoner,  who  had 
been   for  some  time  debarred  from  her  presence. 

*  Howell,  p.  1194;  Camden,  vol.  ii.  pp.  509—511. 

t  Howell,  pp.  1194,  1195. 

X  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  iv.  d.  298 
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This  indulgence  was  granted,  but  after  a  short 
tin..'  it  was  again  withdrawn. 

Her  morose  and  unfeeling  keeper,  Paulet,  un- 
moved by  her  misfortunes,  now  laboured  to  aggra- 
vate her  sufferings  bj  treating  her  with  studied 
indignity.  On  the  following  day  lie  abruptly 
entered  her  chamber,  and  with  unmanly  insolence 
informed  her  that  she  was  no  longer  to  be  treated 
;  queen,  but  as  a  private  woman,  who  was 
already  dead  in  law,  being  under  capital  condem- 
nation for  a  detestable  crime,  and  that  therefore  all 
insignia  of  royalty  must  in  future  be  dispensed 
with.  He  then  ordered  Mary's  attendants  to  re- 
move the  dais,  or  cloth  of  state  surmounted  by  her 
arms  ;  and  on  their  refusing  to  comply,  lie  called 
in  some  of  his  own  domestics,  who  perpetrated 
this  paltry  insult.  He  then  put  on  his  hat  and 
sat  down,  and  observing  a  billiard-table,  which 
■  d  in  her  apartment,  he  commanded  it  to  be 
taken  away,  remarking  that  such  idle  amusements 
wt  re  unbefitting  a  person  in  her  present  condition. 
This  brutal  behaviour,  for  which  he  had  not  even 
the  poor  apology  of  an  order  from  Elizabeth,*  has 
left  an  indelible  stain  on  the  name  of  Sir  Amias 
Paulet. 

Proceeding  with  her  usual  caution  before  giving 

Proclamation  her  final  decision,  Elizabeth  now 
I  irv's  issued  an  order  that  the  sentence 
nce'  against  Mary  should  be  publicly 
proclaimed,  in  the  expectation  that  some  outburst 
of  popular  feeling  against  the  Queen  of  Scots  might 
have  the  appearance  of  extorting  from  her  her 
fatal  determination.  In  this  she  was  not  disap- 
pointed. The  people,  in  contemplation  of  the  cala- 
mities which  their  sovereign  and  the  nation  had  so 
narrowly  escaped,  were  unanimous  in  demanding 
vengeance  on  the  unfortunate  queen,  whom  they 
reu aided  as  the  author  of  all  those  perils ;  and 
testified  by  extravagant  public  rejoicings  their 
sati>faetion  at  the  announcement  of  her  condem- 
nation, f 

The  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  Lord  Mayor,  and 
aldermen  of  London,  were  present  at  the  proclama- 
tion in  that  city  ;  the  ceremony  was  accompanied  by 
the  ringing  of  bells  and  other  demonstrations  of 
satisfaction,  which  were  kept  up  for  the  space  of 
twenty-four  hours.  In  all  parts  of  the  kingdom 
similar  rejoicings  took  place,  and  bonfires  were  seen 
bla/.ing  in  every  direction.  J  No  doubt  therefore 
remained  that  the  doom  pronounced  on  the  Queen 
of  Seots  met  with  the  general  and  cordial  approval 
of  the  nation,  and  that  any  mitigation  of  her 
punishment  would,  at  this  moment,  have  rendered 
Elizabeth  and  her  ministers  extremely  unpopular. 

At  this  time  Mary  made  her  last  appeal  to  the 
callous  heart  of  Elizabeth  in  the  following  affect- 
ing letter  : — 

M  Madam, — I  bless  God  with  my  whole  neart 
that,  by  means  of  your  final  judgment,  he  is  about 

*  Letter  of  Mary,  in  Jebb,  vol.  ii.  p.  293  ;  also  Bissellii 
Manx  Stuarta)  Aetu,  p.  219. 

t  Lingard,  vol.  viii.  p.  i>33. 

X  BibL  Nat.  MS.  9513;  Coll.  de  Mismes,  vol.  iii.  fol. 
389 ;  Life  of  Bgerton,  p.  92. 


to  put  a  period  to  the  wearisome  pilgrimage  of  my 
life.  I  make  no  petition  that  it  should  be  pro- 
longed, having  already  but  too  well  known  its 
bitterness:  I  only  now  supplicate  your  highness 
that,  since  I  cannot  hope  for  any  favour  from  those 
exasperated  ministers,  who  hold  the  highest  offices 
in  your  state,  I  may  obtain  from  your  own  bounty 
these  three  favours  : — 

"  First.  As  it  would  be  vain  for  me  to  expect  a 
burial  in  England,  accompanied  by  the  Catholic 
rites  practised  by  the  ancient  monarchs,  your  an- 
cestors and  mine,  and  since  the  sepulchres  of  my 
fathers  have  been  broken  up  and  violated  in  Scot- 
land, I  earnestly  request  that,  as  soon  as  my 
enemies  shall  have  glutted  themselves  with  my 
innocent  blood,  my  body  may  be  carried  by  my 
servants  to  be  interred  in  holy  ground  :  above  all, 
I  could  wish  in  France,  where  rest  the  ashes  of 
the  queen  my  most  honoured  mother.  Thus  shall 
this  poor  body,  which  has  never  known  repose  as 
long  as  it  was  united  to  my  soul,  have  rest  at  last, 
when  it  and  my  spirit  are  disunited. 

"  Secondly.  I  implore  your  majesty,  owing  to 
the  terror  I  feel  for  the  tyranny  of  those  to  whose 
charge  you  have  abandoned  me,  let  me  not  be  put 
to  death  in  secret,  but  in  the  sight  of  my  servants 
and  others.  These  persons  will  be  witnesses  to 
my  dying  in  the  faith,  and  in  obedience  to  the 
true  Church  ;  and  it  will  be  their  care  to  rescue 
the  close  of  my  life  and  the  last  breathings  of  my 
spirit  from  the  calumnies  with  which  they  may 
be  assailed  by  my  enemies. 

"  Thirdly.  I  request  that  my  servants,  who  have 
clung  to  me  so  faithfully  throughout  my  many 
Borrows,  may  be  permitted  freely  to  go  where  they 
please;  and  to  retain  the  little  remembrances  which 
my  poverty  has  left  them  in  my  will. 

"  I  conjure  you,  madam,  by  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ — by  our  near  relationship — by  the  memory 
of  Henry  the  Seventh,  our  common  ancestor — by 
the  title  of  queen,  which  I  bear  even  to  my  death, 
refuse  me  not  these  poor  requests,  but  assure  me 
of  your  having  granted  them  by  a  single  word 
under  your  hand, 

"  I  shall  then  die  as  I  have  lived, 

"  Your  affectionate  sister  and  prisoner, 

"  Mary  the  Queen."  * 

It  is  probable  that  this  letter  was  never  delivered 
to  Elizabeth;!  at  all  events,  it  remained  un- 
answered, and  her  requests  were  disregarded. 

In  the  meantime,  intelligence  of  the  trial  and 
condemnation  of  Mary  had  reached  Scotland,  where 
it  excited  a  general  feeling  of  dismay  and  indig- 
nation. The  condemnation  of  a  Scottish  princess, 
the  mother  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  appeared 
both  to  the  nobles  and  the  people  to  imply  an 
insolent  claim  of  superiority  on  the  part  of  the 
English  queen,  which  was  felt  by  every  Scots- 
man with  the  keenness  of  a  personal  insult.  James, 
who  might  have  been  expected  to  participate  in 
these  sentiments  in  an  intense  degree,  as  well  as  to 
be  filled  with  alarm  at  the  imminent  danger  to 
*  Jebb,  vol.  ii.  pp.  91,  92.  f  Ibid. 
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which  his  mother  was  exposed,  evinced  a  calmness 
and  moderation  which,  though  admitting  of  some 
extenuation,  is  extremely  discreditable  to  his 
memory.  It  must  be  kept  in  view,  however,  that 
James  had  never  personally  known  his  mother, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  expected  to  entertain 
towards  her  that  warmth  of  filial  affection  which 
is  excited  by  the  recollection  of  a  mother's  tender- 
ness. Besides  this,  the  crafty  Walsingham  had 
laboured  gradually  to  prepare  the  mind  of  the 
facile  young  monarch  for  the  anticipated  crisis, 
and  by  operating  on  his  characteristic  selfishness 
to  alienate  his  affections  from  his  unfortunate 
parent.  At  an  early  period  of  the  proceedings  lie 
had  sent  to  James  an  account  of  the  conspiracy, 
and  had  employed  the  Master  of  Gray  artfully  to 
insinuate  to  him  that  he  owed  little  to  a  mother 
who  had  been  the  means  of  procuring  the  death  of 
his  father.  Care  was  also  taken  to  send  him  ex- 
tracts from  the  alleged  correspondence  of  Mary 
with  Babington,  particularly  those  portions  of  it 
in  which  she  speaks  reproachfully  of  James,  and 
recommends  the  seizure  of  his  person.  All  this 
must  have  tended  to  extinguish  within  the  breast 
of  James  any  spark  of  filial  affection  lingering 
there  ;  and,  indeed,  such  was  the  apathy  which  he 
discovered  on  this  occasion,  that  the  French  king 
felt  it  necessary  to  instruct  his  ambassador,  Mon- 
sieur de  Courcelles,  then  in  Scotland,  to  stimulate 
James  to  make  some  exertion  to  save  his  mother. 
In  reply  to  the  ambassador,  James  appears  to 
have  treated  this  grave  matter,  which  so  nearly 
concerned  his  own  honour — to  say  nothing  of  his 
mother's  life — with  a  most  unbecoming  levity  and 
indifference.  He  replied,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
lie  really  believed,  "  that  his  mother  was  in  no 
danger ;  and  as  for  the  conspiracy,  she  must  be 
contented  to  drink  the  ale  she  had  brewed.  He 
loved  her,"  he  said,  "  as  much  as  nature  and  duty 
bound  him 5  but  she  knew  well  she  bore  him  as 
little  goodwill  as  she  did  the  Queen  of  England:  her 
practices  had  already  nearly  cost  him  his  crown, 
and  he  could  be  well  content  she  would  meddle 
With  nothing  but  prayer  and  serving  of  God."  * 

Very  different  were  the  sentiments  of  the  nobility 
and  the  people,  who  were  inflamed  with  resent- 
ment at  the  audacious  insolence  of  the  English 
queen.  Angus,  Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  Huntley, 
Both  well,  Hemes,  and  others  of  the  principal 
nobility,  were  so  exasperated  by  a  sense  of  the 
degradation  to  which  their  country  was  subjected, 
that  they  declared  their  determination  rather  to 
risk  the  chances  of  a  war  with  England  than 
submit  to  such  an  indignity. f 

James  at  length,  stimulated  by  the  representations 

Sir  William  °f  the  Frencl\king>  an(J  probably 
Keith  is  sent  now  ^n^J  convinced  of  his  mother's 
to  London  to  danger,  dispatched  Sir  William 
remonstrate  R  itj  fc  London  witn  a  letter  to 
•with. Elizabeth.    _,..,,         ,  .  ,     ,  , 

Elizabeth,  in  which  he  expressed 

astonishment   and   indignation  that  English  sub- 

*  October  4,  extract  from  Monsieur  Courcelles'  Nego- 
tiations, Bannatyne  edition,  p.  4.  f  Ibid.,  pp.  11,  13. 


jects  should  have  presumed  to  pass  sentence  of 
condemnation  on  a  Scottish  princess,  and  warned 
Elizabeth  that  he  could  not  quietly  suffer  her  to 
stain  her  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  mother,  her 
own  nearest  kinswoman  and  her  equal  in  rank, 
and  over  whom  she  could  claim  no  jurisdiction. 
He  at  the  same  time  wrote  to  Walsingham  in  a 
menacing  tone,  and  instructed  Sir  William  Keith 
to  speak  out,  if  necessary,  still  more  strongly,  and 
to  co-operate  with  the  French  ambassador  in  his 
endeavours  to  secure  the  safety  of  his  unfortunate 
parent.  He  had  already  written  urgently  on  the 
same  subject  to  Archibald  Douglas,  his  ambassador 
in  London ;  *  but  it  was  strongly  suspected  that 
this  perfidious  minister,  who  had  formerly  betrayed 
the  Queen  of  Scots,  employed  his  influence  on  this 
occasion  in  counteracting  the  efforts  that  were 
made  to  save  her  life,  f 

Keith  arrived  in  London  early  in  November, 
and  after  some  apparently  unnecessary  delay  was 
admitted  to  an  audience.  Elizabeth,  with  her 
accustomed  hypocrisy,  feigned  to  be  overwhelmed 
with  concern  about  the  circumstances  in  which 
Mary  was  placed,  and  swore  by  the  living  God 
that  to  save  her  life  she  would  willingly  part  with 
one  of  her  own  arms ;  but  lamented  that  she  was 
urged  to  the  adoption  of  extreme  measures  by  the 
importunity  of  her  ministers  and  the  apprehen- 
sions of  her  people.  After  considerable  delay  and 
repeated  interviews,  James,  finding  that  Keith 
made  no  progress  in  the  object  of  his  mission, 
became  impatient,  and  wrote  to  him  with  fresh  in- 
structions, and  in  terms  of  such  indignant  remon- 
strance and  undisguised  menace,  that  Elizabeth 
burst  into  a  frenzy  of  rage,  and  so  far  forgot  her 
queenly  dignity,  as  to  expel  Keith  from  the  council- 
room  by  personal  violence.  She  was  with  dif- 
ficulty restrained  by  her  courtiers  from  giving 
full  sway  to  her  fury ;  but  next  day  her  passion 
had  subsided,  and  she  replied  in  a  more  mode- 
rate tone  to  the  message  of  the  Scottish  king. 
James,  on  his  part,  alarmed  at  his  Pusillanimity 
own  boldness  and  that  of  his  en-  ofb^™ejJ'f  g  ™" 
voy,  and  forgetful  of  his  honour  as  R0Dert  Melvil 
an  independent  sovereign,  and  his  and  the  Master 
duty  as  a  son,  had  the  pusillani-  of  Gray- 
mity  to  address  an  apology  to  Elizabeth,  and  to 
send  Sir  Robert  Melvil  and  the  Master  of  Gray 
to  the  English  court,  to  retract  or  attempt  to  ex- 
plain away  the  offensive  points  of  his  previous 
message.  % 

This  base  timidity  and  subservience  had  its 
origin  in  a  private  communication  at  this  time 
received  from  Walsingham,  §  containing  some  sig- 

*  Appendix  to  Eobertson's  History  of  Scotland,  No.  xlix., 
King  James  to  Archibald  Douglas,  October,  1586;  also 
same,  No.  L.,  Archibald  Douglas  to  the  King,  16th  October, 
1586.  . 

t  Lodge's  Letters,  vol.  ii.  (8vo.  edit.)  p.  295,  Master  ot 
Gray  to  Archibald  Douglas,  9th  December,  1586. 

I  MS.  Letter,  copy,  Warrender  MSS.  B.,  fol.  336,  King 
James  to  Elizabeth,  15th  December,  1586. 

§  Warrender  MSS.  B.,  fol.  334.  A  memorial  of  certain 
heads  to  be  communicated  to  the  Lord  Secretary  of  Scot- 
land. 
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niflcant  allusions  to  the  English  succession — an 
object  apparently  of  far  more  importance  in  James's 
estimation  than  the  safety  of  his  mother.  His 
tion  of  Gray  for  this  mission  leaves  a  dark 
shade  of  suspicion  over  the  motives  of  the  Scot- 
tish king.  This  perfidious  noble  had  already,  as 
James  well  knew,  basely  betrayed  and  grossly 
insulted  the  unfortunate  Mary  ;  he  was  a  devoted 
partisan  of  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers,  and  was 
therefore  under  temptations  to  prove  false  to  his 
trust,  which  a  man  of  his  treacherous  and  un- 
principled character  was  not  likely  to  resist.  Of 
ail  this  James  was  fully  aware,  and  the  result 
was  such  as  he  could  scarcely  fail  to  have  antici- 
pated. Though  ostensibly  zealously  labouring  to 
secure  the  object  of  his  mission,  he  was  secretly 
co-operating  with  Archibald  Douglas  in  encourag- 
ing Elizabeth  to  proceed  to  the  last  extremity, 
whispering  in  her  ear,  "The  dead  cannot  bite;" 
and  persuading  her  that  she  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  his  master's  resentment,  which  would  be  found 
to  consist  rather  in  clamour  than  in  sustained 
action.  By  these  perfidious  arts  all  the  efforts  of 
Sir  Robert  Melvil,  who  strove  earnestly  and  faith- 
fully to  secure  the  object  of  his  embassy,  were 
effectually  counteracted. 

At  their  very  first  audience  it  became  painfully 
Failure  of       evident  to  Melvil  that  there  was 

their  embassy,  little  to  hope  for,  either  from  the 
fears  or  the  clemency  of  Elizabeth.  They  pro- 
posed that  James  should  pledge  himself,  and  give 
as  hostages  into  Elizabeth's  hands  some  of  his 
principal  nobility,  that  in  the  event  of  Mary's 
life  being  spared  no  attempt  should  be  made  by 
her,  or  on  her  account,  against  the  life  or  govern- 
ment of  Elizabeth  ;  but  this  offer  was  contempt- 
uously rejected  without  a  moment's  consideration. 
It  was  then  proposed  that  Mary  should  resign  in 
favour  of  her  son  all  right  of  succession  to  the 
English  crown.  "How  is  that  possible?"  said 
Elizabeth  ;  "  she  is  declared  •  inhabil,'  and  can  con- 
vey nothing."  —  "  If  she  have  no  rights,"  answered 
Gray,  "  your  majesty  need  not  fear  her ;  if  she 
have  any,  and  your  majesty  will  permit  her  to 
transmit  them  to  her  son,  he  will  then  possess  the 
full  title  of  succession  to  your  highness."  This 
proposal  irritated  Elizabeth,  who  could  not  bear  to 
speak  on  the  subject  of  the  succession.  "  What!" 
she  exclaimed,  in  a  loud  and  angry  voice,  and  with 
a  great  oath,  "  get  rid  of  one  and  have  a  worse  in 
her  place  ?  Nay,  then  I  put  myself  in  a  more 
miserable  case  than  before.  By  God's  passion, 
that  Mere  to  cut  mine  own  throat !  and  for  a 
duchy  or  an  earldom  to  yourself,  you,  or  such  as 
you,  would  cause  some  of  your  desperate  knaves  to 
kill  me.  No,  by  God!  your  master  shall  never  be 
in  that  place."  Gray  then,  with  affected  earnest- 
ness, begged  that  Mary  might  be  allowed  a  respite 
of  fifteen  days,  that  they  might  have  time  to  com- 
municate with  their  master.  This  request,  how- 
ever, was  peremptorily  refused;  and  the  queen,  in 
a  state  of  great  excitement,  rose  and  proceeded  to 
leave  the  room.     Melvil  followed  her.  and  entreated 


that  she  would  suspend  the  execution  of  the  sen- 
tence at  least  for  eight  days.  "  No,"  she  sternly 
replied,  "  not  for  an  hour ! "  * 

Besides  these  efforts  on  the  part  of  James,  some 
attempts  had  been  made  by  Henry  Efforts  of 
III.  in  favour  of  his  unfortunate  Henry  III.  in 
relative  the  Queen  of  Scots.  He  favour  of  Mary, 
had  never  manifested  any  very  deep  sympathy  for 
her  during  the  long  period  of  her  captivity,  but 
no  sooner  had  the  intelligence  of  her  trial  and  con- 
demnation reached  the  court  of  France  than  he 
felt  bound  in  decency,  as  well  as  from  a  regard  to 
the  dignity  of  princes,  which  was  attacked  as  he 
conceived  in  her  person,  to  interfere  in  her  behalf. 
He  accordingly  sent  Monsieur  de  Bellievre  as  his 
ambassador  to  Elizabeth,  to  remonstrate  against 
this  unprecedented  proceeding,  and  to  use  his  en- 
deavours to  avert  the  fate  impending  over  the 
unfortunate  queen.  After  a  first  and  second  inter- 
view with  Elizabeth,  finding  that  he  could  obtain 
no  assurance  for  the  life  of  Mary,  Henry  wrote  to 
his  ambassadors  with  more  peremptory  and  urgent 
instructions.  On  the  6th  January,  Bellievre  had 
an  audience  at  Greenwich,  where  the  queen  was 
then  residing;  and  after  much  persuasion  and 
many  arguments,'  perceiving  that  he  made  no  pro- 
gress towards  his  object,  he  assumed  a  threatening 
tone.  "  If  it  be  your  majesty's  good  pleasure,"  he 
said,  "  to  set  at  nought  such  high  considerations, 
and  to  disregard  the  prayers  of  the  king,  my 
master,  he  has  charged  me  to  tell  you,  madam, 
that  he  shall  resent  this  proceeding  as  a  thing  ad- 
verse to  the  common  interests  of  kings,  and  most 
especially  offensive  to  him."  f  This  menace  roused 
the  haughty  spirit  of  the  English  queen  :  "  Mon- 
sieur de  Bellievre,"  she  angrily  exclaimed,  "  are 
you  charged  by  the  king,  my  brother,  to  hold  this 
language  to  me?"  —  "Yes,  madam,"  answered 
Bellievre ;  "  I  am  expressly  commanded  so  to  do 
by  his  majesty." — "  Have  you,"  rejoined  the  queen, 
"  this  power  signed  by  his  hand  ?  " — "  Yes,  ma- 
dam," replied  Bellievre ;  "  the  king  my  master,  your 
good  brother,  has  expressly  enjoined  and  charged 
me,  in  letters  signed  by  his  own  hand,  to  address 
these  remonstrances  to  your  majesty." — "  Then  I 
desire,"  added  Elizabeth,  "that  you  declare  the 
same  signed  by  your  hand."}  Bellievre,  having 
presented  a  copy  of  his  instructions,  withdrew ; 
and,  having  now  no  hope  of  success,  he  left  London 
a  few  days  afterwards  on  his  return  to  his  court. 
A  fresh  attempt  however  was  made  by  Aubespine, 
the  resident  French  ambassador;  but  all  farther 
negotiations,  and,  for  a  time,  all  friendly  relations 
between  the  two  kingdoms  were  suddenly  broken 
off,  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  originating  in  a 


*  Robertson,  vol.  ii.,  Appendix,  No.  xiv. ;  Memorial  of 
the  Master  of  Gray,  12th  January,  15S6-7. 

f  Bibl.  Nat.  Bethune,  MS.  No.  8955;  Registers  of  Vil- 
leroy  and  Colbert,  MS.  No.  18  ;  Miscellanies ;  Advis  delce 
qui  a  este  faict  en  Angleterre,  par  M.  de  Bellievre  sur  lea 
affaires  de  la  Royne  d'Escosse,  en  niois  de  Novembre  et 
Decembre,  1585,  et  Janvier,  1587 ;  Life  of  Egertou,  p. 
109  ;  Mignet,  vol.  ii.  p.  334. 

%  Life  of  Egerton,  p.  101 ;  Carte,  vol.  iii.  pp.  613,  6H 
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pretended  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  Elizabeth, 
which  was  said  to  have  been  traced  to  some  of  the 
ambassador's  suite. 

Elizabeth,  rightly  judging  that  she  had  little 
danger  to  fear  from  the  resentment  either  of  Henry 
or  James,  had  now  determined  t:>  strike  the  blow, 
notwithstanding  their  remonstrances,  and  in  de- 
fiance of  their  threatenings,  both  of  which  would 
proceed,  as  she  supposed,  no  further  than  words. 
But  though  unwavering  in  her  resolution  at  all 
events  to  get  rid  of  Mary,  she  was  most  anxious  to 
have  it  believed  that  she  was  extremely  reluctant 
to  authorise  her  execution,  and  to  make  it  appear 
that  her  consent  was  extorted  from  her  by  the 
clamours  of  her  people.  To  excite  these  to  a  higher 
pitch,  she  judged  it  necessary  to  operate  on  their 
fears.  With  this  view  extravagant  and  baseless 
rumours,  tending  to  alarm  the  public  mind,  were, 
from  time  to  time,  industriously  circulated  through- 
out the  kingdom  :  one  day  it  was  reported  that  the 
Duke  of  Guise  had  made  a  descent  upon  Sussex,  and 
that  a  Spanish  army  had  landed  at  Milford  Haven, 
and  had  been  joined  by  the  Roman  Catholics ; 
another,  that  an  attack  had  been  made  on  Fother- 
ingay  Castle,  and  that  the  Queen  of  Scots  had 
effected  her  escape  ;  and  a  third,  that  the  northern 
counties  had  risen  in  rebellion,  and  that  a  conspi- 
racy had  been  formed  to  assassinate  the  queen  and 
to  burn  the  capital.*  These  expedients  soon  pro- 
duced the  desired  effect — the  minds  of  the  people 
were  excited  to  frenzy,  and  the  almost  universal 
national  will  demanded  the  instant  execution  of 
the  sentence  passed  upon  the  Queen  of  Scots,  who 
wan  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  all  these  threatened 
calamities. 

.Meanwhile  Elizabeth  seemed  to  be  irresolute, 
although  incessantly  importuned  by  her  Privy 
Council  to  issue  the  warrant  for  Mary's  execution. 
Another  and  a  darker  scheme  had  taken  possession 
of  her  mind ;  and  she  gave  her  councillors  to  un- 
derstand, by  obscure  allusions  and  broken  expres- 
sions, that,  though  as  desirous  as  themselves  to 
get  rid  of  Mary,  she  was  anxious  to  transfer  the 
odium  of  putting  her  to  death  from  herself  to 
her  ministers.  She  even  appeared  to  have  en- 
tertained a  hope  that  they  would  have  spared 
her  the  pain  of  appearing  to  act  in  the  matter 
at  all,  by  adopting  some  secret  method  of  de- 
stroying their  victim.  There  is  not  much  reason 
to  believe  that  they  shrank  from  following  out 
this  hint  through  any  strong  abhorrence  of  private 
assassination  ;  but  they  knew  well  the  perfidious 
disposition  of  Elizabeth,  and  had  good  ground  to 
apprehend  that  as  soon  as  they  had  fulfilled  her 
wish  she  would  sacrifice  them  to  her  own  reputa- 
tion. The  suggestion  was  allowed  to  pass,  as  if  it 
had  not  been  understood;  and  Elizabeth,  who 
really  was  in  a  dilemma  between  her  wish  to  strike 
the  blow  and  her  fear  of  the  consequences,  became 
moody  and  solitary,  laid  aside  her  customary 
amusements,  indulged  in  soliloquies,  and  was  often 

*  Camden,  in  Kennet,  vol.  ii.  p.  533 ;  Ellis's  Letters, 
second  series,  vol.  iii.  pp.  1C6,  109. 


heard  to  mutter  the  Latin  aphorism — "  Aid  fer  ant 
feri ;  neferiare,fQri"  * 

At  last,  however,  compelled  either  to  abandon  her 
intention  with  regard  to  Mary  or      Warrant  for 
to  act  for  herself,  she  sent  Lord-    Mary's  exeeu- 
Admiral  Howard  to  order  her  secre-  n> 

tary  Davison  to  bring  her  the  warrant  for  Mary's 
execution,  which  had  already  been  drawn  up  by 
the  Lord-Treasurer  Burghley,  f  and  lay  in  his 
possession  unsigned.  Davison  obeyed,  and,  on 
the  9th  February,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
presented  himself  before  Elizabeth  with  the  docu- 
ment. She  read  it  over,  called  for  a  pen,  and  deli- 
berately affixed  her  signature,  then,  raising  her 
head,  jocularly  asked  Davison  whether  he  was  not 
sorry  she  had  done  so.  After  some  courtly  reply 
from  the  secretary,  she  ordered  him  to  carry  the 
warrant  to  the  lord-chancellor  to  be  sealed,  but 
directed  that  it  should  be  done  as  secretly  as  pos- 
sible; then,  again  assuming  an  air  of  pleasantly, 
she  added,  "  You  may  show  it,  however,  to  Wal- 
singham,  though  I  fear  the  blow  will  kill  him  on 
the  spot." 

Resuming  her  gravity,  she  directed  that  the 
execution  should  not  be  done  publicly  in  the  court 
of  the  castle,  but  in  the  great  hall,  where  the  trial 
had  taken  place;  and  dismissed  Davison  with  an 
injunction  to  trouble  her  no  more  on  that  subject, 
as  she  had  now  done  all  that  in  law  or  reason 
could  be  required  of  her.  J 

As  the  secretary  was  in  the  act  of  retiring,  the 
queen,  as  if  incidentally  recollecting  something  she 
had  omitted  to  say,  detained  him  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  complained  of  Sir  Amias  Paulet  and 
others,  who,  she  said,  might  have  relieved  her  of 
this  burden.  "  Even  yet,"  she  added,  "  it  might  be 
so  done  that  the  blame  might  be  removed  from 
myself,  if  you  and  Walsingham  would  write  jointly 
to  Sir  Amias  and  Sir  Drew  Drury,  to  sound  them 
on  the  subject."  Davison  was  base  and  obsequious 
enough  not  to  reject  this  horrible  proposal,  but 
promised  to  write  to  Sir  Amias,  and  inform  him  of 
her  majesty's  wish  ;  and  the  queen  having  so- 
lemnly enjoined  him  to  have  the  matter  closely 
handled,  permitted  him  to  depart.  § 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  Davison  visited 
Walsingham,  and  informed  him  of  the  revolting 
communication  which  the  queen  expected  them  to 
make  to  Paulet  and  Drury.  Apparently  without 
any  hesitation,  they  proceeded  to  comply  with  the 
abominable  proposal ;  and  ere  the  close  of  the  day, 
the  following  effusion  of  cold-blooded  villainy  was 
on  its  way  to  Fotheringay  Castle. 

"  To  Sin  Amias  Paulet. 
"  After  our  hearty  commendations.     We  find  by 
speech  lately  uttered  by  her  majesty,  that  she  doth 
note  in  you  both  a  lack  of  that  care  and  zeal  for 

*  "  Strike  or  be  stricken  ;  strike  lest  thou  be  stricken  ;  " 
Camden,  in  Kennet,  vol.  ii.  p.  534. 

f  Caligula,  c.  ix.,  fol.  470.  . 

+  Davison's  defence,  drawn  up  by  himself,  in  Caligula, 
c.  ix.,  fol.  470,  printed  by  Nicolas. 

§  Nicolas' s  Life  of  Davison,  p.  84. 
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her  service  that  she  looketh  for  at  your  hands,  in 
that  you  have  not  in  all  this  time,  of  yourselves 
(without  other  provocation),  found  out  some  way 
to  shorten  the  life  of  that  queen  ;  considering  the 
great  peril  she  is  subject  unto  hourly,  so  long  as 

d  queen  shall  live.  "Wherein,  besides  a  lack 
of  love  towards  her,  she  noteth  greatly  that  you 
have  not  that  care  of  your  own  particular  safeties, 
or  rather  of  the  preservation  of  religion,  and  the 
public  good  and  prosperity  of  your  country,  that 

and  policy  commandeth  ;  especially,  having 
so  good  a  warrant  and  ground  for  the  satisfaction 
of  vour  consciences  towards  God,  and  the  discharge 
of  your  credit  and  reputation  towards  the  world, 
as  the  oath  of  "association,"  which  you  both  have 
so  solemnly  taken  and  vowed ;  and  especially  the 
matter  wherewith  she  standeth  charged  being  so 
clearly  and  manifestly  proved  against  her;  and 
therefore  she  taketh  it  most  unkindly  that  men 

ing  that  love  towards  her  that  you  do,  should 
in  any  kind  of  sort,  for  lack  of  the  discharge  of 
your  duties,  cast  the  burden  upon  her,  knowing  as 
you  do  her  indisposition  to  shed  blood,  especially  of 
one  of  that  sex  and  quality,  and  so  near  to  her  in 
blood  as  the  said  queen  is. 

'•  These  respects  we  find  do  greatly  trouble  her 

y.  who,  we  assure  you,  has  sundry  times 
protested  that  if  the  regard  of  the  danger  of  her 
good  subjects  and  faithful  servants  did  not  more 
move  her  than  her  own  peril,  she  would  never  be 
drawn  to  assent  to  the  shedding  her  blood.  We 
thought  it  very  meet  to  acquaint  you  [with]  these 
speeches  lately  passed  from  her  majesty,  referring 
the  same  to  your  good  judgments.  And  so  we 
commit  you  to  the  protection  of  the  Almighty. 
M  Your  most  assured  friends, 

"  Francis  Walsingham. 
"  William  Davison." 
"  London,  1st  February,  15S6."  * 

The  original  of  this  letter  was  found  among 
Paulet's  private  papers,  f  notwithstanding  it  was 
accompanied  with  a  solemu  injunction  from  Davison 
to  commit  it  to  the  flames,  and  a  promise  that  his 
answer  should  be  similarly  disposed  of.  Paulet, 
however,  though  a  harsh  and  severe  man,  shrank 
from  the  commission  of  murder,  and  absolutely 
refused  compliance  with  the  detestable  proposal. 
Within  an  hour  after  the  receipt  of  the  letter,  he 
had  communicated  its  contents  to  Drury,  and  the 
following  answer  was  dispatched  to  Walsingham  :— 
^  "  Your  letters  of  yesterday  coming  to  my  hands 
this  present  day  at  five  in  the  afternoon,  I  would 
not  fail,  according  to  your  directions,  to  return  my 
answer  with  all  possible  speed,  which  [I]  shall 
deliver  unto  you  with  great  grief  and  bitterness 
of  niind,  in  that  I  am  so  unhappy  as  to  have  liven 
to  see  this  unhappy  day,  in  the  which  I  am  re- 
quired, by  direction  from  my  most  gracious  sove- 
Hgii,  to  do  an  act  which  God  and  the  law  forbid- 
Heth.    My  good  livings  and  life  are  at  her  majesty's 

p  *G74"bert  °f  GIou<*ster'8  Chronicle,  by  Hearne,  vol.  ii. 

t  Life  of  Davison,  p.  85. 
VOL.  ir. 


disposition,  and  I  am  ready  to  lose  them  this  next 
morrow,  if  it  shall  so  please  her,  acknowledging 
that  I  hold  them  as  of  her  mere  and  gracious 
favour.  I  do  not  desire  them  to  enjoy  them  but 
with  her  highness's  good  liking ;  but  God  forbid 
that  I  should  make  so  foul  a  shipwreck  of  my 
conscience,  or  leave  so  great  a  blot  to  my  poor 
posterity,  to  shed  blood  without  law  and  warrant. 
Trusting  that  her  majesty,  of  her  accustomed 
clemency,  will  take  this  my  dutiful  answer  in  good 
part."  * 

This  letter  was  carried  by  Davison  to  the  queen, 
who  perused  it  with  strong  symptoms  of  dissatis- 
faction, and  passionately  declared  that  she  hated 
those  fine  speakers — those  "  precise  and  dainty 
fellows" — who  promise  much  and  do  nothing,  but 
throw  all  the  burden  on  her  shoulders. f  In  the 
meantime,  the  warrant  for  Mary's  execution  had 
been  sealed  by  the  lord-chancellor,  and  transmitted 
to  the  Privy  Council,  who,  without  again  consult- 
ing the  queen  on  the  subject,  addressed  a  letter 
enclosing  it  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  It  was  with 
considerable  hesitation  and  anxiety,  however,  that 
they  adopted  this  step,  without  renewed  authority 
from  their  capricious  mistress ;  but  that  the  re- 
sponsibility might  not  be  confined  to  one  only  of 
their  number,  the  letter  was  subscribed  by  Burgh- 
ley,  Leicester,  Hunsdon,  Knollis,  Walsingham, 
Derby,  Howard,  Cobham,  Sir  Christopher  Hatton, 
and  Davison.  J  Its  conveyance  was  entrusted  to 
Beal,  the  clerk  of  the  council,  who  arrived  with  it 
at  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Kent  on  the  evening  of 
the  4th  of  February.  Thence  he  proceeded  next 
day  to  Fotheringay  Castle,  and  Dispatch  of 
announced  his  dreadful  errand  to  the  warrant  to 
Sir  Amias  Paulet  and  Sir  Drew  Fotheringay. 
Drury.  §  To  the  Earls  of  Shrewsbury  and  Kent, 
and  the  high  sheriff  of  the  county,  was  committed 
the  office  of  seeing  the  warrant  carried  into  execu- 
tion ;  and  intelligence  having  been  sent  to  the 
former  of  these  noblemen,  the  two  earls  came  to 
the  castle  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  7th  of 
February,  accompanied  by  several  persons  who 
were  to  assist  in  the  dismal  preparations.  The 
unusual  bustle  and  concourse  threw  the  servants  of 
Mary  into  terrible  alarm,  as  they  rightly  conjec- 
tured that  the  fears  under  which  they  had  for 
more  than  two  months  laboured  on  account  of 
their  mistress  were  now  about  to  be  realised.  || 
About  two  o'clock,  the  two  earls  sent  to  demand  an 
interview  with  Mary,  who  sent  in  answer  to  say 
that  she  was  in  bed  and  indisposed;  but  if  the 
business  was  urgent,  she  would  rise  and  admit 
them.  Learning  from  them  in  reply  that  the 
matter  would  not  admit  of  delay,  she  immediately 
rose,  and  having  dressed,  Kent  and  Shrewsbury, 
accompanied  by  Paulet,  Drury,  and  Beal,  were 
ushered  into  her  apartment,  where,  surrounded  by 
most  of  her  household,  they  found  her  seated  at  a 

*  Hearne's  Robert  of  Gloucester,  vol.  ii.  p.  675. 

f  Ibid.,  pp.  391,  392. 

+  Ellis's  Letters,  second  series,  vol.  iii.  pp.  Ill,  112. 

La  Mort  de  la  ltoyne  d'Escosse,  Jebb,  vol.  ii.  p.  512. 

Ibid.,  p.  612. 
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small  work-table.  They  advanced  uncovered,  and 
bowing  respectfully,  briefly  informed  her  that 
Elizabeth,  urged  on  by  the  importunate  solicitations 
of  her  subjects,  had  felt  compelled  to  grant  warrant 
for  her  execution.  Beal  then  read  the  warrant,  to 
which  she  listened  in  silence  and  with  composure. 
When  he  had  finished,  she  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  bowing  down  her  head,  said — "  God  be 
praised  for  the  news  you  bring  me !  I  could  receive 
none  better ;  for  it  announces  to  me  the  conclusion 
of  my  miseries,  and  the  grace  which  God  has 
granted  me  to  die  for  the  honour  of  his  name  and 
of  his  church,  Catholic,  Apostolic,  and  Roman.  I 
did  not  expect  such  a  happy  end,  after  the  treat- 
ment I  have  suffered  and  the  dangers  to  which 
I  have  been  exposed  for  nineteen  years  in  this 
country — I,  born  a  queen,  the  daughter  of  a  king, 
the  grand-daughter  of  Henry  VII.,  the  near  rela- 
tion of  the  Queen  of  England,  Queen-Dowager  of 
France,  and  who,  though  a  free  princess,  have  been 
kept  in  prison  without  legitimate  cause,  though  I 
am  subject  to  nobody,  and  recognise  no  superior  in 
this  world  excepting  God."  *  At  this  solemn  mo- 
ment she  renewed  her  protestations  of  innocence, 
and  laying  her  hand  on  the  Roman  Catholic  version 
of  the  New  Testament  which  was  on  the  table — "  I 
am  condemned,"  she  said,  "by  a  tribunal  which 
had  no  power  over  me,  for  a  crime  of  which  I  here 
solemnly  declare  I  am  innocent,  f  I  have  neither 
invented,  nor  consented  to,  nor  pursued  any  con- 
spiracy for  the  death  of  the  Queen  of  England." 
On  hearing  these  words,  the  Earl  of  Kent  inter- 
rupted her,  asserting  that  the  book  she  had  sworn 
on  was  false,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  version,  and 
that  therefore  her  oath  was  of  no  value.  "  It  is 
the  translation  in  which  I  believe,"  replied  Mary. 
"  Does  your  lordship  suppose  that  my  oath  would 
be  better  if  I  swore  on  your  translation,  in  which  I 
do  not  believe  ?  "  J 

Mary  now  requested  that  her  almoner,  who  had 
been  a  second  time  debarred  from  her  presence,  but 
who  was  still  in  the  castle,  might  be  permitted  to 
attend  her,  to  assist  ill  preparing  her  for  death, 
and  to  administer  that  spiritual  consolation  which 
she  considered  it  sinful  to  receive  from  one  of  a 
different  creed.  This  request,  however,  was  re- 
fused ;  and  she  was  offered  by  the  Earl  of  Kent  the 
services  of  the  Dean  of  Peterborough,  Dr.  Fletcher, 
whom  the  two  earls  had  brought  with  them. 
Mary  peremptorily  rejected  this  offer,  and  expressed 
astonishment  that  such  a  request  should  have  been 
denied.  She  was  prepared,  however,  she  said,  to 
die  in  the  Catholic  faith,  which  had  been  professed 
by  her  ancestors.  Inquiring  what  time  she  was  to 
die,  Shrewsbury  answered — "  To-morrow,  madam, 
about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning." 

The  two  earls  having  withdrawn,  Mary  ordered 

Mary  prepares    ner  attendants  to  hasten  the  pre- 

for  death.        parations    for    supper,    that    she 

might  have  time  to  arrange  her  affairs.     At  this 

awful  interval,  while  her  attendants  were  bathed 

*  La  Mort  de  Laltoyne  d'Escosse,  Jebb,  vol.  ii.  pp.  614, 615. 
•r  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  618.  %  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  616. 


in  tears,  it  was  remarked  with  astonishment  and  ad- 
miration that  her  demeanour  was  not  merely  com- 
posed, but  her  manner  unusually  and  unaffectedly 
cheerful.  "  Come,  come,"  she  said,  "  Jane  Kennedy, 
cease  your  weeping,  and  be  busy.  Did  I  not  warn 
you,  my  children,  that  it  would  come  to  this  ?  And 
now,  blessed  be  God!  it  has  come,  and  fear  and 
sorrow  are  at  an  end.  Weep  not,  then,  nor  lament, 
but  rejoice  rather  that  you  see  your  poor  mistress 
so  near  the  end  of  all  her  troubles.  Dry  your 
eyes,  then,  and  let  us  pray  together."  She  then 
knelt  down  with  her  women,  and  after  spending  a 
short  time  in  devotion,  she  rose,  and  opening  her 
cabinet,  she  proceeded  to  count  the  money  she  had 
left,  and  dividing  it  into  separate  portions,  put 
each  sum  into  a  purse  by  itself,  with  a  slip  of 
paper,  on  which  she  wrote  with  her  own  hand  the 
name  of  the  person  for  whom  it  was  intended. 

Supper  being  introduced,  she  ate  sparingly,  as 
was  her  custom,  and  conversed  cheerfully  with 
those  about  her,  particularly  with  Burgoin,  her 
physician,  to  whom,  after  a  short  fit  of  abstraction, 
during  which  a  placid  smile  unconsciously  lit  up 
her  countenance,  she  said,  "Did  you  remark,  Bur- 
goin, what  that  Earl  of  Kent  said  in  his  talk  with 
me — that  my  life  would  have  been  the  death,  as 
my  death  would  be  the  life  of  their  religion  ?  Oh ! 
how  glad  am  I  at  that  speech !  Here  comes  the 
truth  at  last ;  and  I  pray  you  remark  it.  They 
told  me  I  was  to  die  because  I  had  plotted  against 
the  queen;  but  then  arrives  this  Kent,  whom  they 
sent  hither  to  convert  me,  and  what  says  he  ?  1 
am  to  die  for  my  religion."  * 

After  supper,  she  summoned  all  her  servants 
into  her  chamber,  and  calling  for  a  cup  of  wine, 
she  drank  to  them  with  many  expressions  of  affec- 
tion, and  asked  them  to  pledge  her.  They  did  so 
on  their  knees,  and  with  many  tears  asked  her 
forgiveness  if  ever  they  had  offended  her.  She 
frankly  forgave  them,  and  in  turn  asked  their  for- 
giveness for  any  uneasiness  she  might  have  unne- 
cessarily occasioned  them.  She  exhorted  them  to 
adhere  steadfastly  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  to  live 
in  peace  and  love  with  each  other,  which,  she  re- 
marked, they  might  more  easily  do,  now  that  Nau, 
who  had  so  often  sown  dissension  among  them,  was 
out  of  the  way.  Nau,  indeed,  was  the  only  person 
of  whom  she  spoke  with  any  degree  of  acrimony. 
She  even  accused  him  of  being  the  cause  of  her 
death:  but  added,  that  she  forgave  him.  She 
afterwards  proceeded  to  select  from  her  wardrobe 
various  articles  of  dress,  which  she  distributed  as 
presents  among  her  ladies,  accompanying  the  deli- 
very with  some  affectionate  remarks  to  each  of 
them.  She  then  wrote  to  her  almoner,  lamenting 
that  she  was  denied  the  consolation  of  his  pre- 
sence, but  requesting  him  to  watch  with  her  that 
night,  pray  for  her,  and  send  her  his  absolution. 1 
She  afterwards  wrote  her  will,  of  which  she  ap- 

*  La  Mort  de  la  Royne  d'Escosse,  Jebb,  vol.  ii.  p.  625 
Camden,  in  Kennet,  vol.  ii.  p.  534. 

f  Camden,  in  Kennet,  vol.  ii.  p.  534;  La  Mort  de  I 
Royne  d'Escosse,  Jebb,  vol.  ii.  p.  625. 
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pointed  the  Duke  of  Guise  the  principal  executor.* 
As  it  was  now  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
eho  sealed  up  her  papers,  and  gave  them  in  charge 
to  her  servants,  remarking  that  she  had  now  done 
With  the  affairs  of  this  world.  She  retired  to  rest, 
having  first  caused  her  feet  to  be  washed  ;  and  Jane 
Kennedy,  at  her  desire,  read  to  her  at  her  bedside 
a  portion  of  a  work  entitled,  "  The  Lives  of  the 
its  " — a  book  of  which  she  was  very  fond.  During 
the  short  period  she  had  to  rest  she  did  not  appear 
to  sleep,  but  she  was  calm  and  composed.  Her 
eyes  were  shut,  a  sweet  smile  was  upon  her  face, 
and  she  frequently  moved  her  lips  and  lifted  up 
her  hands  as  if  in  prayer.  Before  daybreak  she 
arose,  saying  she  had  now  only  two  hours  to  live  ; 
and,  recollecting  that  she  would  require  a  hand- 
kerchief to  bandage  her  eyes,  she  selected  for  that 
purpose  one  of  the  finest,  adorned  with  a  fringe  of 
gold.  She  dressed  with  more  than  her  usual  care, 
after  which  she  repaired  to  her  oratory,  where, 
kneeling  down  with  her  women  at  the  altar,  she 
spent  some  time  in  prayer.  Ere  she  had  finished, 
the  fatal  hour  of  eight  had  arrived,  and  a  loud 
knock  was  heard  at  the  door.  She  intimated  that 
she  would  soon  be  ready,  and  continued  her  devo- 
tions; but  in  a  very  short  time  the  knock  was 
repeated,  and,  the  door  being  opened,  the  high- 
sheriff,  with  a  white  wand  in  his  hand,  walked  into 
the  apartment,  and  advancing  to  the  altar,  where 
she  still  knelt,  said — "  Madam,  the  lords  await 
you,  and  have  sent  me  to  you." — "  Yes,"  replied 
Mary,  rising  from  her  knees,  "  let  us  go."  Bur- 
goin,  her  physician,  who  assisted  in  raising  her, 
now  handed  her  an  ivory  crucifix  which  lay  on  the 
altar,  inquiring  whether  she  did  not  wish  to  take 
that  with  her.  "Oh,  yes,  yes!"  replied  Mary, 
kissing  it,  "  it  was  my  intention  to  have  done  so ; 
many,  many  thanks  for  putting  me  in  mind."  She 
then  desired  one  of  her  suite  to  carry  it  before  her; 
and  the  sheriff  preceding  her,  conducted  her  to  the 
door  of  the  apartment,  where  a  heart-rending  scene 
took  place.  Her  servants,  who  were  following 
her,  were  now  informed  that  they  must  return,  as 
orders  had  been  given  not  to  permit  them  to  be 
present  at  the  execution.  This  order,  as  harsh  as 
it  was  unexpected  and  unnecessary,  was  received 
by  the  afflicted  household  with  loud  lamentation 
and  unavailing  remonstrance  ;  while  Mary  calmly 
remarked  that  it  was  hard  to  prohibit  her  poor 
servants  from  witnessing  her  last  moments.  They 
fell  at  her  feet,  wept  aloud,  kissed  her  hand,  clung 
to  her  robe,  and  were  with  difficulty  separated 
from  her  and  locked  up  in  the  chamber.  At  the 
foot  of  the  great  staircase,  she  was  received  by 
Shrewsbury  and  Kent;  and  here  too,  waiting  to 
take  his  last  farewell,  was  her  old  attached  servant, 
Sir  Andrew  Melvil,  the  master  of  her  household, 
whom,  for  some  time  before,  her  keepers  had  not 
permitted  to  come  into  her  presence.  On  seeing 
her,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  burst  into  tears,  and 
bitterly  lamented  that  he  should  be  the  bearer  of 
suchtdismal  tidings  to  Scotland.  "  It  will  be,"  he 
*  Labanoff,  vol.  ii.  pp.  485—491. 


said,  "  the  most  sorrowful  message  I  ever  carried, 
to  announce  that  the  queen,  my  sovereign  and  dear 
mistress,  is  dead." — "  Thou  shouldest  rather  re- 
joice, good  Melvil,"  replied  Mary,  "  that  Mary 
Stewart  has  arrived  at  the  close  of  her  misfortunes. 
Thou  knowest  that  this  world  is  only  vanity,  and 
full  of  troubles  and  misery.  Bear  the  tidings  that 
I  die  firm  in  my  religion — a  true  Catholic,  a  true 
Scotchwoman,  a  true  Frenchwoman.  May  God 
forgive  those  who  have  sought  my  death  !  The 
Judge  of  the  secret  thoughts  and  actions  of  men 
knows  that  I  have  always  desired  the  union  of 
Scotland  and  England.  Commend  me  to  my  son, 
and  tell  him  that  I  have  never  done  anything  that 
could  prejudice  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom,  or  his 
quality  as  king,  nor  derogated  in  any  respect  from 
our  sovereign  prerogative."  * 

Turning  to  Shrewsbury  and  Kent,  she  now  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  her  secretary,  Curie,  might  be 
pardoned,  and  an  earnest  wish  that  her  servants, 
including  her  women,  might  be  permitted  to  be 
present  at  her  death.  This  the  Earl  of  Kent  de- 
cidedly refused,  as  the  women  would  probably 
occasion  disturbance  by  their  lamentations,  and 
perhaps  be  guilty  of  some  superstitious  act — as,  for 
example,  dipping  their  handkerchiefs  in  her  blood. 
"  My  lord,"  said  Mary,  "  I  pledge  my  word  that 
they  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  Alas,  poor  souls ! 
they  would  be  gratified  at  taking  leave  of  me ;  and  I 
am  sure  your  mistress,  being  a  virgin  queen,  would 
not  refuse  to  allow  another  queen  to  have  her  women 
about  her  at  the  moment  of  her  death.  She  cannot 
have  given  you  such  rigorous  orders.  You  would 
grant  me  more  than  that,  even  if  I  were  a  person 
of  lower  rank  ;  and  yet,  my  lords,  you  know  that  I 
am  your  queen's  cousin.  You  certainly  will  not 
refuse  me  this  last  request.  My  poor  girls  wish 
only  to  see  me  die."  f  Probably  unwilling  to  incur 
the  odium  of  refusing  such  a  request,  the  two  earls, 
after  a  short  consultation,  consented  to  permit  two 
of  her  ladies  and  four  of  her  gentlemen  to  attend 
her  to  the  scaffold.  She  selected  Burgoin,  her  phy- 
sician ;  Gorion,  her  apothecary ;  Gervais,  her  sur- 
geon ;  Didier,  her  butler;  Jane  Kennedy,  and 
Elizabeth  Curie. J  Immediately  on  their  coming 
down,  she  entered  the  great  hall  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  her  physician,  and  followed  by  Sir  Andrew 
Melvil,  who  bore  her  train.  Her  dress  consisted 
of  a  gown  of  dark  crimson  velvet,  such  as  she  had 
been  accustomed  to  wrear  on  solemn  occasions,  a 
cloak  of  figured  satin  of  the  same  colour,  a  high 
collar  and  hanging  sleeves,  while  over  all  was 
thrown  a  white  veil  reaching  to  her  feet.§ 

The  scaffold,  which  was  erected  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  hall,  consisted  of  a  platform     Execution  of 
twelve  feet  square,  and  about  two  Mary, 

feet  in  height,  covered  with  black  cloth,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  rail.     On  it  were  placed  the  chair 

*  MS.  Cottonian  Library,  Caligula,  c.  iv.,  fol.  465  ;  Jebb, 
vol.  ii.  p.  635. 

•f  A  Report  of  the  manner  of  the  Execution  of  the  Scots* 
Queen,  in  Ellis,  vol.  iii.,  second  series;  La  Mort  de  la 
Koyne  d'Escosse,  Jebb,  vol.  ii.  pp.  635,  336. 

+  Ibid.  §  Ibid.,  pp.  639, 640. 
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intended  for  Mary,  two  other  chairs,  a  cushion, 
and  the  fatal  block,  all  covered  with  the  same 
sombre  material.  Mary  ascended  the  steps,  and 
seated  herself  on  the  chair,  without  changing 
countenance,  and  with  queenly  ease  and  dignity. 
The  Earls  of  Kent  and  Shrewsbury  sat  on  her 
right  hand,  at  her  left  stood  the  sheriff,  and  in 
front  two  executioners  dressed  in  black  velvet. 
The  Dean  of  Peterborough,  Sir  Amias  Paulet,  Sir 
Drew  Drury,  Beal,  the  clerk  of  the  Privy  Council, 
and  others,  stood  beside  the  scaffold;  at  a  little 
distance,  ranged  along  the  wall,  stood  Mary's  ser- 
vants ;  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  hall,  behind 
a  barrier,  were  the  guards  and  other  attendants, 
together  with  such  of  the  neighbouring  gentry  as 
had  been  permitted  to  be  present,  the  whole  form- 
ing an  assemblage  of  about  two  hundred  persons. 
Amid  breathless  silence,  Beal  read  the  warrant  for 
the  execution.  During  this  ceremony,  Mary's 
mind  seemed  to  be  occupied  with  other  subjects ; 
she  appeared  serene  and  tranquil,  and  the  same 
gentle  smile  still  illumined  her  features  that  had 
been  remarked  during  the  previous  evening.  Beal 
having  finished,  she  made  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
and  with  a  clear  and  firm  voice  said — "  My  lords, 
I  am  a  queen  born,  a  sovereign  princess,  not  subject 
to  the  laws,  a  near  relation  to  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, and  her  lawful  heiress.  After  having  been 
long  and  unjustly  detained  a  prisoner  in  this 
country,  where  I  have  endured  much  pain  and 
evil,  though  nobody  had  any  right  over  me,  being 
now,  through  the  strength,  and  under  the  power 
of  men,  ready  to  forfeit  my  life,  I  thank  God  for 
permitting  me  to  die  for  my  religion,  and  in  pre- 
sence of  a  company  who  will  bear  witness  that, 
just  before  my  death,  I  protested, as  I  have  always 
done,  both  in  private  and  in  public,  that  I  never 
contrived  any  means  of  putting  the  queen  to  death, 
nor  consented  to  anything  against  her  person."  * 
She  went  on  to  deny  having  ever  entertained 
any  feelings  of  enmity  towards  Elizabeth,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  conditions  she  had  offered  in  order 
to  procure  her  liberty,  as  proof  of  her  anxiety 
for  the  tranquillity  of  England.f  "  I  will  here," 
she  said,  "  in  my  last  moments,  accuse  no  one ;  but 
when  I  am  gone,  much  will  be  discovered  that  is 
now  hid,  and  the  objects  of  those  who  have  pro- 
cured my  death  be  more  clearly  disclosed  to  the 
world."  % 

After  she  had  pronounced  these  words,'  the  Dean 
of  Peterborough  ascended  the  scaffold,  and  address- 
ing her,  said — "Madam,  the  queen,  my  excellent 
sovereign,  has  sent  me  to  you — "  He  had  pro- 
ceeded thus  far,  when  Mary  interrupted  him. 
"  Mr.  Dean,"  she  said,  "  I  am  firm  to  the  ancient 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  I  intend  to  shed  my 
blood  for  it."  §  The  dean,  however,  persisted  in 
addressing  her ;  and  when  requested  to  desist, 
pleaded  the  orders  of  the  queen  in  council,  which 
he  felt  bound,  notwithstanding  her  remonstrances, 
to  obey.   At  last,  assuming  a  resolute  tone  of  voice, 


*  Jebb,  vol.  ii.  p.  636. 
X  Tj  tier,  vol.  viii.  p.  356. 


f  Ibid.,  p.  637. 
§  Ellis,  p.  115. 


she  declared  she  would  not  hear  him,  and  peremp- 
torily commanded  him  to  be  silent.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  Earl  of  Kent,  observing  her  intently 
looking  on  the  crucifix  which  she  held  in  her  hand, 
"  Madam,"  said  he,  "  that  image  of  Christ  serves 
to  little  purpose,  if  you  have  him  not  engraved  upon 
your  heart." — "  Ah ! "  replied  Mary,  "  there  is  no- 
thing more  becoming  a  dying  Christian  than  to 
carry  in  his  hands  this  remembrance  of  his  redemp- 
tion.  How  impossible  is  it  to  have  such  an  object 
in  our  hands,  and  keep  the  heart  unmoved."  *  The 
dean  then  commenced  reading  the  prayers  for  such 
an  occasion,  as  contained  in  the  Anglican  ritual ; 
while  Mary,  kneeling  apart,  repeated  in  Latin  the 
three  penitential  psalms — "  Miserere  mei  Deus," 
"  In  te,  Domine,  speravi,"  "  Qui  habitat  in  adju- 
torio."f  After  this  she  prayed  in  English,  be- 
seeching God  to  grant  peace  to  the  world,  and  "  the 
true  religion  "  to  England.  She  prayed  also  for  the 
Pope,  for  the  Catholic  Church,  for  the  king  her 
son,  for  the  Queen  of  England,  and  for  all  her 
enemies;  then,  kissing  the  crucifix,  and  making  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  she  exclaimed,  in  a  clear  and  dis- 
tinct voice,  "  Like  as  thy  arms,  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
were  spread  out  upon  the  cross,  even  so  receive 
me  within  the  outstretched  arms  of  thy  mercy ! 
extend  thy  pity,  and  forgive  my  sins ! "  X  Having 
finished  her  devotions,  she  arose,  and  the  execu- 
tioner advanced  towards  her  to  assist  in  removing 
a  portion  of  her  dress.  She  smiled,  and  beckoning 
him  to  withdraw,  said,  playfully,  that  she  had  not 
been  accustomed  to  have  such  valets  de  chambre,  or 
to  undress  before  so  many  people.  §  She  then  called 
Jane  Kennedy  and  Elizabeth  Curie,  who  were  now 
kneeling  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold,  and  with  their 
assistance  completed  her  preparations.  Seeing 
them  dissolved  in  tears,  and  on  the  point  of  giving 
way  to  their  grief,  she  placed  her  finger  on  her 
lips  in  token  of  silence,  reminded  them  she  had 
promised  in  their  name  that  they  would  be  silent, 
and  desired  them  to  pray  for  her.  "  Instead  of 
weeping,"  she  said,  "  rejoice ;  I  am  very  happy  to 
leave  this  world,  and  in  so  good  a  cause."  )|  She 
then  kissed  them,  gave  them  her  blessing,  and 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  them ;  and  Jane 
Kennedy  having  bandaged  her  eyes,  she  desired 
them  to  leave  her.  She  then  seated  herself  in  the 
chair,  clasped  her  hands  together,  and  held  her 
neck  fixed  and  upright,  supposing  she  was  to  be  be- 
headed after  the  French  mode,  in  a  sitting  position, 
and  with  a  sword.  As  she  sat  expecting  the  fatal 
blowr,  she  repeated  the  words,  "  In  thee,  O  Lord,  have 
I  trusted  ;  let  me  never  be  put  to  confusion."  Her 
misconception  excited  for  a  moment  much  wonder 
among  the  spectators  ;  but  the  mistake  having  been 
discovered  and  explained  to  her,  she  immediately 
knelt  down,  groped  for  the  block,  and  without  the 
slightest  symptom  of  trepidation,  rested  her  neck 
upon  it.     While  in  this  attitude,  she  had  time  to 

*  Jebb,  vol.  ii.  pp.  47,  200,  307  ;  and  same  volume,  Mort 
de  la  Iiovne  d'Escosse,  p.  637. 
t  La  Mort  de  la  Itovne,  &c.,  Jebb,  vol.  ii.  p.  638. 
%  Ibid.  "§  Ibid.,  p.  639.  ||  Ibid. 
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repeat  the  beautiful  and  affecting:  words— the  last 
which  she  uttered — "  Into  thy  hands  I  commend 
my  spirit,  for  thou  hast  redeemed  me,  0  Lord  God 
of' truth!"  The  spectators  could  no  longer  sup- 
heir  emotion;  and  even  the  executioner, 
unfortunately  participating  in  the  general  sensation, 
became  so  unnerved  that,  missing  his  aim,  the 
blow  fell  ineffectually  on  the  nape  of  the  neck. 
The  heroic  victim,  however,  remained  motionless, 
and  did  not  even  utter  a  sigh  ;  and  the  second 
blow,  more  steadily  directed,  severed  the  head  from 
the  body.  The  executioner  then  holding  it  up, 
called  aloud,  "  God  save  the  queen !  *■  and  the  Dean 
of  Peterborough  exclaimed,  V  So  let  all  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth's enemies  perish!"  To  this  one  solitary 
response  was  heard.  It  proceeded  from  the  Earl 
of  Kent.  "  Yes,"  he  said,  with  a  loud  voice ; 
"  Amen,  amen;  would  to  God  that  all  the  enemies 
of  the  queen  were  in  that  state!"*  The  rest  of 
the  spectators  remained  silent  and  in  tears,  over- 
come with  mingled  sentiments  of  pity  and  admira- 
tion. Thus  perished  Mary  Stewart,  Queen  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  after  a  cruel 
captivity  of  nineteen  years. 

As  the  attendants  were  lifting  the  body  to  convey 
it  to  the  state-room  of  the  castle,  Mary's  little 
favourite  dog  was  discovered  covered  with  blood, 
concealed  under  her  mantle,  and  close  to  the 
remains  of  its  mistress,  from  which  it  resisted  all 
attempts  to  entice  it  away,  and  had  at  last  to  be 
removed  by  force. f 

The  body  was  embalmed,  though  with  no  great 
care  for  its  preservation ;  after  which  it  was 
wrapped  in  wax-cloth,  and  deposited  in  a  leaden 
coffin  enclosed  within  one  of  wood.  It  was  suffered 
to  lie  in  the  great  chamber  until  the  1st  of  August, 
without  any  one  being  allowed  to  approach  it ;  and 
with  such  absurd  jealousy  was  this  restriction 
enforced,  that  even  the  keyhole  of  the  door  was 
stopped  up,  on  its  being  discovered  that  some  of 
her  people  were  in  the  habit  of  looking  through 
it.  X  The  remains  were,  by  order  of  Elizabeth, 
interred  with  regal  pomp  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Peterborough,  whence  they  were,  twenty-five  years 
afterwards,  removed  by  James  to  Henry  the  Se- 
venth's Chapel,  in  Westminster. 

Mary  Stewart  was  a  woman  in  every  way  re- 
markable ;  whether  we  consider  the  attractive 
beauty  of  her  person,  the  vigour  of  her  intellect, 
the  liveliness  of  her  imagination,  the  warmth  of 
her  temper,  her  varied  accomplishments,  the  ex- 
traordinary vicissitudes  of  her  life,  or  the  tragical 
manner  in  which  it  was  brought  to  a  premature 
close.  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  the  absence  of  any 
fixed  standard  of  female  loveliness,  it  is  agreed  on 

•  Teulet,  vol.  ii.  p.  881 ;  Jebb,  vol.  ii.  p.  101 ;  Ellis,  p.  117. 
t  Itort   de   la  ltoyne   d'Escosse,   Jebb,    vol.  ii.  p.  641 ; 
Ellis's  Letters,  second  series,  vol.  iii.  p.  117. 
;  Mort  de  laKoyne,  &c,  Jebb,  vol.  u.  p.  646. 


all  hands  that  Mary  approached,  both  in  form  and 
feature,  the  very  beau  ideal  of  human  beauty. 
Such  was  the  opinion  of  her  contemporaries — an 
opinion  not  less  warmly  entertained  by  men  of 
the  present  age,  to  whom  her  personal  appearance, 
by  means  of  authentic  portraits  still  extant,  is 
perfectly  familiar.  To  these  external  qualifications 
she  possessed  mental  endowments  in  every  respect 
correspondent — a  comprehensive,  powerful,  almost 
masculine  intellect,  a  rich  and  poetical  imagina- 
tion, highly  susceptible  temperament,  and  exquisite 
delicacy  of  taste.  Her  mind,  thus  naturally  gifted, 
was  enriched  with  all  the  accomplishments  common 
in  that  age  among  persons  of  the  most  exalted 
rank.  Her  manners  were  polished,  engaging,  in- 
sinuating; she  excelled  in  music,  both  instrumental 
and  vocal ;  she  was  skilled  in  various  languages  ; 
and  she  wrote,  both  in  verse  and  prose,  with  an 
ease,  a  vigour,  and  an  eloquence,  rarely  attained, 
and  often,  when  occasion  demanded,  with  a  tender- 
ness and  pathos  truly  affecting.  The  moral  cha- 
racter of  Mary,  however,  was  unfortunately  far 
inferior  to  her  intellectual  endowments.  She  was- 
hasty  in  temper,  imperious,  obstinate,  vindictive ; 
and  at  various  periods,  in  the  most  important 
events  of  her  life,  she  exhibited  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary share  of  the  faults  and  frailties  incident  to 
human  nature.  Her  actions  sprung  frequently  from 
impulse,  instead  of  being  dictated  by  sound  judg- 
ment. She  was  rash  and  confiding  even  to  im- 
prudence, and  her  attachments  were  consequently 
often  sudden,  violent,  and  immoderate.  To  these 
causes  may  be  traced  many  of  those  errors  by  which 
her  life  was  stained,  and  the  calamities  by  which 
it  was  embittered.  Setting  aside  the  much-vexed 
and  perhaps  undeterminable  question  of  her  guilt 
or  innocence,  with  reference  to  the  horrid  crime  of 
participation  in  the  murder  of  her  husband,  enough 
remains  in  her  alliance  with  the  principal  actor 
in  that  tragedy  to  merit  the  severest  condemnation. 
Whatever  allowances  may  be  made  from  the  un- 
happy circumstances  in  which  she  was  placed,  the 
lax  morality  of  the  age,  or  the  taint  received  in 
early  life  at  the  licentious  court  of  France,  it  is 
impossible  to  extenuate,  much  less  justify,  her  con- 
duct in  this  matter.  But  for  this  one  great  error 
of  her  life  Mary  had  to  endure  an  unusually  severe 
and  protracted  punishment.  It  led  to  all  that 
train  of  sufferings  inflicted  on  her  by  her  unna- 
tural cousin,  and  which  were  terminated  only  by 
a  violent  and  ignominious  death.  Her  attach- 
ment to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  may  be 
pronounced  bigoted,  but  it  was  at  least  sincere. 
On  this  point  she  was  certainly  far  less  intolerant 
than  the  professors  of  that  creed  usually  are  ;  and 
whatever  may  be  said  of  the  errors  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  firmness 
with  which  she  adhered  to  the  last  to  those  prin- 
ciples of  which  she  conscientiously  approved. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY. 
a.d.  1566—1570. 
For  a  short  period,  both  previous  to  the  birth 
The  position  of  James  and  subsequent  to  that 
of  affairs  at  the  event,  public  affairs  seemed  to  be 
birth  of  James.  movjng  on  smoothly  and  satisfac- 
torily. All  classes  of  the  community  were  disposed 
to  be  pleased ;  and  the  hopes  and  anticipations 
which  not  unnaturally  clustered  around  the  young 
prince  made  the  mass  of  the  people  willing  to 
overlook  existing  causes  of  discord  and  dissatis- 
faction. This,  however,  was  but  a  deceitful  calm. 
The  elements  of  a  storm  were  gathering.  A  con- 
vulsion was  at  hand,  which  was  to  shake  Mary 
from  that  seat  to  which  she  had  been  elevated  as 
the  descendant  of  a  long  and  illustrious  line  of  an- 
cestors. That  she  was  now  a  mother,  might  natu- 
turally  have  been  expected  to  confirm  the  stability 
of  her  government,  by  disencumbering  the  question 
of  the  succession  of  all  difficulties ;  but  this  very 
circumstance,  through  her  own  exceeding  impru- 
dence, became  the  means  of  her  more  speedy  and 
complete  overthrow.  Queen  in  her  own  right, 
with  an  infant  son  to  succeed  her  in  due  course 
of  years,  how  secure  should  her  poskion  have  been  ! 
But  that  son  by  common  consent  was  almost  im- 
mediately substituted  in  her  room.  The  birth  of 
James,  so  fortunate  for  the  nation,  brought  only 
sorrow  and  perplexity  to  his  mother. 

It  appears  from  Mary's  correspondence  with  the 

,r     ,  Pope,  that  she,  was  determined  to 

Maw  s  purpose         ^  •  ,       Z"       .  ,  . 

of  admitting  re-establish  the  Romish  faith  in 
a  nuncio  from  Scotland  at  the  earliest  possible 
t  le  ope.  periocl ;  and  she  expected  that  the 
administration  of  the  baptismal  rite  to  her  son  with 
extraordinary  pomp  and  magnificence,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  forms  prescribed  by  Rome, 
would  tend  to  inspire  her  subjects  with  a  reverence 
for  the  sacraments  of  the  Church,  now  so  much 
despised  by  them.  *  Notwithstanding  Mary's 
numerous  promises  that  she  would  do  nothing  in 
opposition  to  the  established  religion  of  her  sub- 
jects, she  had  adopted  the  resolution  some  time 
prior  to  this  period  to  admit  a  nuncio  from  the 
Pope  publicly  into  her  dominions.  Cardinal  Laurea, 
Bishop  of  Mondovi,  had  been  appointed  to  this 
office  by  Pius  V.,  who  had  at  the  same  time  trans- 
mitted by  him  a  present  of  twelve  thousand  crowns 
to  the  queen. +  In  her  answer  to  the  Pope's  letter, 
she  had  expressed  her  grateful  sense  of  his  liber- 
ality ;  she  had  promised  that  she  would  exert  her 
utmost  power  for  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Romish  Church  ;  she  had  declared  that  she  would 
receive  the  nuncio  with  all  possible  respect,  and 
would  take  care  to  have  the  baptism  of  her  son 
administered  with  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  Romish 

*  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  339 ;  Conaei  Vita  Maria?,  vol.  ii. 
p.  51. 

t  Vita  Cardinalis  Laurese,  vol.  iii.  p.  325. 


ritual.  But  although  the  nuncio  had  reached 
Paris,  and  had  sent  over  one  of  his  attendants 
with  part  of  the  money,  yet,  on  consideration,  it  was 
not  judged  prudent  by  Mary  that  he  should  be 
allowed  to  witness  the  baptism  of  her  son,  as  his 
presence  would  offend  Elizabeth,  who  was  sending  a 
magnificent  embassy  into  Scotland  to  represent  her 
on  that  occasion.  Measures  were  therefore  taken 
to  prevent  the  popish  nuncio  from  leaving  the 
shores  of  France. 

The  baptism  of  the  young  prince,  which  took 
place  at  Stirling,  on  the  17th  of  The  baptism  of 
December,  was  conducted  with  sin-  Mary's  son. 
gular  magnificence.  All  the  arrangements  for  the 
ceremony  were  superintended  by  Bothwell.  The 
Count  de  Brienne  was  present  as  ambassador  from 
the  King  of  France  ;  and  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  at- 
tended by  a  numerous  and  splendid  train,  repre- 
sented the  Queen  of  England,  who  sent  for  the 
occasion  a  font  of  gold  with  a  basin  and  ewer.  The 
rite  was  performed  by  the  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrew's,  with  all  the  ceremonies  usually  em- 
ployed in  the  Romish  Church,  excepting  only  the 
application  of  spittle,  to  which  the  queen  enter- 
tained a  repugnance.  The  Earl  of  Bedford,  and 
all  the  noblemen  who  belonged  to  the  Reformed 
Church,  remained  outside  the  chapel  during  the 
administration  of  the  ordinance,  that  they  might 
neither  witness  nor  countenance  by  their  presence 
the  superstitious  ceremonies  which  had  been  super- 
added to  the  baptismal  rite  by  the  Church  of  Rome.* 

The  extraordinary  expenses  connected  with  the 
prince's  baptism,  and  other  events  Suffering  of 
during  the  year,  so  exhausted  the  the  ministers 
queen's  resources,  that  no  part  at  thk  time- 
whatever  of  the  money  due  to  the  ministers  of  the 
Reformed  Church,  out  of  the  thirds  of  ecclesiastical 
revenues,  was  paid  to  them  this  year.  They  were 
allowed  to  languish  in  a  state  of  abject  poverty. f 
Their  zeal,  however,  for  the  glorious  cause  in 
which  they  were  embarked  was  such,  that  they 
adhered  to  their  ill-requited  labours,  and  dis- 
charged all  the  duties  of  their  office  with  ex- 
emplary fidelity  and  diligence.  Complaint  Mas 
indeed  made  by  them  of  the  injustice  which 
they  were  suffering,  and  the  queen  and  her  council 
were  therefore  obliged  to  devise  some  method  for 
relieving  the  pressing  wants  of  the  Church.  An 
assignation  was  made,  for  sustentation  of  the 
ministry,  of  certain  victuals  and  money  in  sundry 
places  and  districts,  to  be  taken  up  and  disposed  of 
by  the  said  ministers  and  their  collectors  as  they 
might  judge  most  expedient;  and  letters  were 
given  forth  commanding  the  clerk  of  register,  and 
the  comptroller,  and  all  others  whom  it  concerned, 
to  deliver  authentic  copies  of  the  said  assignation 
to  the  ministers.! 

At  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  which 
was  held  in  December,  the  question  was  considered 

*  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  66 ;  Spottiswood,  p.  197 ;  Robertson, 
vol.  i.  p.  341. 
f  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  345. 
%  Keith,  vol.  iii.  p.  145. 
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whether  the  assignation  made  by  the  queen  in 
••  .  ,  favour  of  the  ministers  should  be 
ibly  with  accepted  for  relief  of  their  present 
I  to  this  necessity  or  not.  After  a  long  dis- 
,;,tion-  cussion,  it  was  thought  good  to  ac- 
cept the  said  offer  of  money  and  victuals,  if  they 
might  be  obtained  without  delay.  "  Nevertheless,  in 
consideration  of  the  law  of  God,  which  ordains  the 
-  wis  who  hear  the  doctrine  of  salvation  at  the 
mouth  of  his  ministers,  and  thereby  receive  special 
food  to  the  nourishment  of  their  souls,  to  commu- 
nicate temporal  sustentation  to  their  pastors  ;  their 
answer  is,  that  having  just  title  to  crave  bodily 
food  at  the  hands  of  the  said  persons,  and  finding 
no  others  bound  unto  them,  they  only  require  from 
their  own  flock  that  they  will  sustain  them  ac- 
cording to  their  bounden  duty  ;  and  what  it  shall 
please  them  to  give  for  their  sustentation,  if  it 
were  but  bread  and  water,  neither  will  they  refuse 
it  nor  desist  from  their  vocation.  But  to  take 
from  others  contrary  to  their  will,  whom  they 
serve  not,  they  judge  not  their  duty,  nor  yet  rea- 
sonable. Always  they  most  heartily  thank  the 
lords  that  bestowed  their  labours  and  pains  in  pro- 
curing the  foresaid  assignation,  most  heartily  re- 
questing their  honours  to  persevere  until  they 
bring  it  to  some  perfection.  Nevertheless,  the 
whole  assembly  solemnly  protested  that  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  foresaid  assignation  does  not  pre- 
judge the  liberty  of  the  Kirk  to  sue  for  that  which 
justly  pertaineth  to  her  patrimony  in  time  and 
place  convenient  at  any  time  hereafter."  * 

But  if  the  ministers  of  the  Reformed  Church  had 

rr,         .  ..  reason  to  complain  of  the  manner 

lhe  junsdic-  .         ...      ,x„ 

turn  of  the  ln  which  the  funds  destined  for 

Archbishop  of  the  support  of  religion  were  di- 

B 'restored V'8  verted  to  other  purposes,  their 
apprehensions  were  far  more  ex- 
cited by  a  commission  which  was  granted  to  the 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  restoring  him  to  his 
ancient  jurisdiction  as  a  Romish  bishop,  and 
authorising  him  to  hold  spiritual  courts  for  the 
trial  of  various  causes.  The  jurisdiction  of  these 
courts  had  been  abolished  by  parliament  in  the 
year  1560,  and  a  different  method  instituted  of 
managing  the  business  which  had  usually  come 
before  them.  This  ill-judged  proceeding  of  the 
queen  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  furnishing  evi- 
dence of  her  increasing  determination  to  over- 
throw the  Protestant  Church,  and  to  establish 
again  the  Romish  faith  upon  its  ruins.  The  re- 
vived jurisdiction  of  popish  spiritual  courts  was  no 
small  step  towards  the  accomplishment  of  her 
object.  It  has  also  been  suspected  that  another 
reason  existed  for  the  restoration  of  the  arch- 
bishop's jurisdiction,  although  this  reason  may  not 
have  been  known  to  the  queen  at  all,  but  may 
only  have  influenced  Both  well,  by  whose  advice 
her  majesty  was  at  this  period  mainly  guided. 
This  most  unprincipled  man  seems  already  to  have 
formed  the  bold  and  reckless  design  of  marrying 

*  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  pp.  46,  47;  Calderwood, 
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the  queen  himself.  That  the  restoration  of  the 
archbishop's  authority  was  effected  by  his  means 
seems  past  a  doubt;*  and  it  is  a  fact,  that  soon 
after  the  murder  of  Darnley  he  took  measures  for 
having  pronounced  in  the  archbishop's  court  a 
divorce  between  himself  and  his  countess,  Lady 
Jane  Gordon.  The  process  was  hurried  through 
the  court  with  most  indecent  haste,  and  was  com- 
pleted in  two  days.f  There  is  therefore  abundant 
reason  to  believe  that  Both  well,  at  least,  must  have 
planned  the  murder  of  Darnley  as  early  as  Decem- 
ber ;  and  the  painful  doubt  suggests  itself,  that  the 
queen  herself  when  she  consented,  at  Bothwell's 
suggestion,  to  restore  the  archbishop's  jurisdic- 
tion, may  not  have  been  unacquainted  with  the 
object  which  Bothwell  intended  that  restoration 
to  subserve.! 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  reasons  for 

the  re-organisation  of  the  Romish     n 

...      i  ,i  Opposition  of 

spiritual  courts,  the  measure  ex-  the  General  As- 
cited  the  utmost  alarm  among  the  sembly  to  the 
whole  body  of  the  Protestants;  archbishop's 
and  the  subject  was  warmly  taken 
up  by  the  General  Assembly.  It  was  agreed  that 
an  humble  supplication  should  be  presented  to  the 
lords  of  the  secret  council,  beseeching  them  to 
use  their  influence  for  the  protection  of  the  pure 
Gospel  of  Christ  from  the  dangers  with  which  it 
was  threatened.  "We,  therefore,  in  the  fear  of 
our  God,  and  with  grief  and  anguish  of  heart, 
complain  unto  your  honours  that  that  conjured 
enemy  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  cruel  murderer  of  our 
dear  brethren,  most  falsely  styled  Archbishop  of 
St.  Andrew's,  is  reponed  and  restored  by  signature 
past  to  his  former  tyranny ;  for  not  only  are  his 
ancient  jurisdictions,  as  they  are  termed,  of  the 
whole  bishoprick  of  St.  Andrew's  granted  unto  him, 
but  also  the  execution  of  judgment,  confirmation 
of  testaments,  and  donation  of  benefices,  as  more 
amply  in  his  signature  is  expressed.  If  this  be  not 
to  cure  the  head  of  the  venemous  beast  which  once 
within  this  realm,  by  the  potent  hand  of  God,  was 
so  broken  down  and  banished  that  by  tyranny  it 
could  not  have  hurt  the  faithful,  judge  ye.  His 
ancient  jurisdiction  was  that  with  certain  colleagues 
he  might  have  condemned  for  heresy  upon  probation, 
as  pleased  him  and  them.  What  they  have  judged 
to  be  heresy  heretofore,  ye  cannot  be  ignorant ;  and 
whether  they  remain  in  their  former  malice  or  not, 
their  fruits  and  travels  openly  declare.  The  danger 
may  be  feared  say  ye,  but  what  remedy  is  there  ? 
It  is  easy  and  at  hand,  right  honourable,  if  ye  will 
not  betray  the  cause  of  God  and  leave  your  brethren, 
who  will  never  be  more  subject  to  that  usurped 
tyranny  than  they  will  to  the  devil  himself.  Our 
queen  ought  not,  nor  justly  may,  break  the  laws  of 
this  realm,  aud  so  consequently  she  may  not  set 
up  against  us,  without  our  consents,  that  Roman 


*  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  548  ;  Laing,  vol.  i.  pp.  75,  76. 
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parliament  was  that  odious  beast  deprived  of  all 
jurisdiction,  office,  and  authority  within  this 
realm.  If  hereof  ye  plainly  and  boldly  admonish 
our  sovereign,  and  without  tumult  only  crave 
justice,  the  tyrants  dare  no  more  be  seen  in  lawful 
judgment,  than  dare  the  owls  appear  in  daylight."  * 
Besides  the  supplication  of  the  assembly  to  the 
Knox's  letter  secret  council,  a  letter  was  also  ad- 
on  the  subject,  dressed  by  Knox  to  the  adherents 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  with  the  view  of  warning 
them  of  the  dangers  which  might  ensue  from  the 
commission  given  to  the  Archbishop  of  St.  An- 
drew's. "  Now  are  matters  so  far  discovered  that 
he  who  seeth  not  the  plain  subversion  of  all  true 
religion  within  this  realm  to  be  concluded  and  de- 
creed in  the  hearts  of  some,  must  either  confess 
himself  blind  or  else  an  enemy  to  the  religion 
which  we  profess.  For  besides  the  open  erecting 
of  idolatry  in  divers  parts  of  this  realm,  and  be- 
sides the  extreme  poverty  into  which  our  ministers 
are  brought,  that  cruel  murderer  of  our  brethren, 
falsely  called  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  mast 
unjustly,  and  against  all  law,  hath  presumed  to  his 
former  tyranny,  as  a  signature  past  for  his  resti- 
tution to  his  ancient  jurisdiction,  as  it  is  termed, 
more  fully  doth  proport.  What  end  may  be  looked 
for  from  such  beginning  the  half  blind  may  see. 
And  yet  we  have  heard  that  a  certain  sum  of 
money  and  victuals  should  be  assigned  by  the 
queen's  majesty  for  sustentation  of  our  ministry. 
But  how  any  such  assignation  can  stand  in  stable 
assurance  when  that  Roman  antichrist  shall  be 
intruded  above  us,  we  can  no  wise  understand. 
Yea,  further  we  cannot  see  what  assurance  any 
within  this  realm  that  have  professed  the  Lord 
Jesus  can  have  of  life  or  inheritance,  if  the  head  of 
that  odious  beast  be  cured  amongst  us.  And, 
therefore,  we  yet  again  crave  of  you  to  advertise 
us  with  reasonable  expedition  of  your  judgments, 
that  with  unity  of  mind  we  may  oppose  ourselves 
to  such  tyranny  as  is  intended  against  us.  As  from 
the  beginning  we  have  neither  spared  substance 
nor  life,  so  mind  we  not  to  faint  unto  the  end  to 
maintain  the  same,  so  long  as  we  can  find  the  con- 
currence of  brethren ;  of  whom  (as  God  forbid)  if 
we  be  destitute,  yet  are  we  determined  never  to 
be  subject  to  that  Roman  antichrist,  neither  yet 
to  liis  usurped  tyranny.  But  when  we  can  do  no 
further  to  suppress  that  odious  beast,  we  mind  to 
seal  with  our  blood  to  our  posterity,  that  the  bright 
knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  hath  banished  that  man 
of  sin  and  his  venemous  doctrine  from  our  hearts 
and  consciences."  f 

A  copy  of  the  Helvetian  Confession  of  Faith, 

Helvetian  Con-   composed  this  year  by  the  pastors 

fession  of  Faith   of  Zurich,  had  been  sent  to  Scotland 

considered.        {n    September.T   with    the   view    of 

ascertaining    how    far    the    Church    of    Scotland 
agreed  with  the  Reformed  Churches  on  the  conti- 

*  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  51  ;  Spottiswood,  p.  198  ; 
Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  pp.  335,  336 ;  Keith,  vol.  iii.  p.  152 ; 
Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  539. 

t  Knox,  vol.  ii.  pp.  543,  545. 


nent.  A  meeting  of  the  superintendents  and  some 
of  the  most  learned  ministers  had  been  held  im- 
mediately after  its  arrival,  who,  after  reading  the 
document,  found  that  the  doctrines  embodied  in  it 
agreed  perfectly  with  their  own :  the  only  differ- 
ence being  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  observed 
no  festival  days,  but  the  Sabbath  day  only.  This 
Confession  was  brought  before  the  assembly  in  De- 
cember, and  the  court  being  highly  satisfied  with 
it,  ordered  the  translation  of  it  made  by  Mr. 
Robert  Pont  to  be  printed,  together  with  a  letter 
expressing  their  approbation  of  its  contents,  that 
part  only  excepted  where  mention  is  made  of  the 
observance  of  certain  holy  days.  This  confession 
was  subscribed  not  only  by  the  Tigurine  Church 
and  their  confederates  of  Berne,  but  also  by  the 
Churches  of  Schafhausen,  Rhaetia,  Milan,  Geneva, 
Savoy,  Polonia,  and  Hungaria.  It  designates 
superiority  of  ministers  above  ministers  a  human 
appointment,  and  confirmation  a  device  of  men. 
It  condemns  baptism  by  midwives  or  any  women, 
as  also  prolix  public  prayers,  the  chanting  of 
prayers,  the  multiplication  of  ceremonies,  and  the 
observance  of  saints'  days.* 

Knox  had  for  some  time  past  been  so  obnoxious 
to  the  queen  that  he  was  not  Knox  proceeds 
allowed  to  preach  in  Edinburgh.  to  England. 
Nay,  his  very  presence  in  the  kingdom  was  an 
annoyance  to  her  majesty.  It  has  been  alleged 
that  he  was  privy  to  the  conspiracy  against  Riccio, 
and  that  this  was  the  ground  of  Mary's  in- 
creased dislike  to  him  at  this  time.  But  there  is 
no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  he  knew  any- 
thing of  the  designs  of  the  conspirators,  although 
it  is  not  improbable  that  after  the  event,  consider- 
ing the  influence  which  it  had  upon  the  state  and 
prospects  of  the  Church,  he  may  have  expressed 
himself  in  terms  calculated  to  irritate  the  queen. 
In  these  circumstances,  as  his  two  sons  were  in 
England,  pursuing  their  studies  at  Cambridge,  he 
considered  it  a  favourable  opportunity  for  paying  a 
visit  to  the  sister  kingdom,  that  he  might  both 
indulge  his  paternal  affection,  and  observe  how  the 
cause  of  Christ  was  advancing  in  places  where  he 
himself  had  formerly  preached  the  Gospel.  With 
that  submission  to  lawful  authority  which  always 
characterised  him,  he  presented  a  request  to  the 
assembly  for  permission  to  proceed  to  England. 
Not  only  was  this  permission  cheerfully  granted, 
on  condition  that  he  should  return  to  his  native 
country  before  the  2oth  of  June  following,  but  letters 
also  were  given  to  him  bearing  testimony  to  his 
honest  conversation  and  godly  doctrine  during  his 
whole  ministry  in  Scotland.  "  John  Knox,  bearer 
of  these  presents,  has  been  a  true  and  faithful 
minister,  in  doctrine  pure  and  sincere,  in  life  and 
conversation  in  our  sight  inculpable;  and  he  has 
so  faithfully  used  the  talents  granted  to  him  by  the 
Eternal,  to  the  advancement  of  the  g-orj  of  his 
godly  name,  to  the  propagation  of  Ihe  l.mf.doii  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  edifying  of  tir'AU  wb.j  h  ul  his 

*  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  534;    Calderi  ovi ,  vo/    ii.  v.  6U; 
Keith,  vol.  iii.  p.  157. 
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MOiohillgl  that  of  duty  we  must  licartily  praiso 
His  godly  name  for  that  so  great  benefit  granted  to 
him  for  our  utility  and  profit."  * 

The  assembly  also  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  sending  by  Knox  a 
lihcZ*rm\>W  letter  to  the  bishops  and  ministers 
to  the  bishop*  of  England,  entreating  them  to  deal 
in  England.  gently  with  those  of  their  brethren 
who  scrupled  to  wear  the  sacerdotal  vestments 
prescribed  bv  law.  The  question  of  conformity 
was  agitated  at.  this  period  with  great  zeal  and 
bitterness  in  England,  and  many  individuals  were 
surely  persecuted  on  account  of  their  disapproba- 
tion of  the  corner-cap  and  surplice,  as  having  popish 
iations  connected  with  them.  Knox  himself, 
during  his  former  residence  in  England,  had  been 
exposed  to  trouble  on  the  same  grounds,  and  he 
knew  the  excellence  of  many  of  the  persons  who 
scrupled  to  conform ;  and  therefore  it  is  probable 
that  it  was  he  himself  who  moved  the  assembly  to 
interfere  in  behalf  of  their  suffering  brethren  in 
the  south.  "It  has  come  to  our  knowledge,  reve- 
rend pastors,  that  divers  of  our  brethren — some  of 
them  the  most  learned  in  England — are  deprived  of 
all  ecclesiastical  function  and  forbidden  to  preach, 
and  thus  are  stopped  from  promoting  the  kingdom 
of  God,  because  they  have  a  scruple  of  conscience  to 
use  such  garments  as  idolaters  in  time  of  darkness 
have  used  in  their  superstitious  service  ;  which 
report  cannot  but  be  very  dolorous  to  our  hearts, 
when  we  consider  the  sentence  of  the  Apostle — '  If 
ye  bite  and  devour  one  another,  take  heed  that  ye 
be  not  consumed  one  of  another.'  We  intend  not 
at  this  time  to  enter  into  the  question,  so  keenly 
agitated,  whether  such  apparel  is  to  be  accounted 
among  things  indifferent.  Wherefore  we  crave 
that  Christian  charity  may  so  far  prevail  with  you, 
the  pastors  and  guides  of  Christ's  flock  in  England, 
that  you  do  one  to  another  as  you  desire  others  to 
do  to  you.  You  cannot  be  ignorant  what  tenderness 
is  in  a  scrupulous  conscience.  The  consciences  of 
some  of  you  reclaim  not  at  the  wearing  of  these 
garments,  but  many  thousands  are  otherwise  per- 
suaded. If  surplice,  corner-cap,  and  tippet,  have 
been  the  badges  of  idolaters  in  the  very  act  of  their 
idolatry,  what  have  the  preachers  of  Christian 
liberty  and  the  rebukers  of  superstition  to  do  with 
the  dregs  of  that  Roman  beast  ?  The  brethren  that 
refuse  such  unprofitable  apparel,  do  neither  con- 
demn nor  molest  you  who  use  such  trifles.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  you  that  use  these  things  will  do 
the  like  to  your  brethren,  we  doubt  not  but  therein 
you  shall  please  God,  and  comfort  the  hearts  of 
many  who  are  wounded  with  the  extremity  which 
is  used  against  these  godly  and  beloved  brethren."  f 
The  following  year  brought  about  a  complete 
revolution  in  the  affaire  of  Scotland.  A  rapid 
ion  of  shocking  crimes,  glaring  imprudences, 

•  Keith,  vol.  iii.  p.  148  ;  McCrie's  Life  of  Knox,  vol.  ii. 
P-  H7;  Spottiswood,  p.  198;  Strype's  Grindal,  Appendix 
xx. ;  Burnet's  History  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  iii.,  Ap- 
pendix xci. 

t  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  5i5 ;  Spottiswood,  p.  US;  Keith, 
vol.  iii.  p.  150 ;  Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  333. 
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and  sudden  revolutions,  filled  the  minds  of  men 
with  astonishment,  indignation,  Sudden  change 
and  terror.  A  whirlwind  swept  in  the  position 
over  the  country,  and  men  held  ofaflairs. 
their  breath  at  the  deeds  which  were  done.  The 
visit  of  the  queen  to  her  sick  husband  in  Glasgow, 
his  removal  in  a  litter  to  Edinburgh  and  lodgment 
in  a  solitary  house  on  the  town-wall,  his  murder 
almost  immediately  afterwards,  and  the  blowing 
up  of  the  house  with  gunpowder ;  the  accusation 
brought  against  Bothwell  of  being  the  perpetrator 
of  the  deed,  his  mock  trial,  the  undisguised  marks 
of  affection  shown  to  him  by  the  queen  during  its 
progress,  and  his  acquittal ;  the  divorce  sued  for 
before  the  restored  court  of  the  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrew's  of  Bothwell  from  his  countess,  and  the 
adultery  of  which  he  confessed  himself  guilty ;  and, 
finally,  the  marriage  of  Mary  to  this  most  infamous 
man,  the  undoubted  murderer  of  her  own  husband, 
and  an  adulterer  by  his  own  admission — these  were 
events  which  fanned  existing  jealousies  and  discon- 
tents into  an  inextinguishable  flame  of  opposition 
to  the  authority  of  the  queen.  The  part  which 
Mary  took  in  prevailing  upon  the  king  to  remove  to 
Edinburgh  by  renewing  her  professions  of  affection 
for  him,  the  employment  of  the  restored  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's  in  effecting 
the  divorce  of  Bothwell  from  his  own  wife,  and  the 
unconcealed  intimacy  between  Mary  and  Bothwell, 
even  while  he  was  on  trial  for  the  murder  of 
Darnley — all  lent  a  strong  colour  of  probability  to 
the  supposition  that  she  was  previously  cognisant  of 
the  design  to  destroy  her  husband.  And  even  were 
she  supposed  innocent  of  all  connection  with  this 
shocking  deed,  her  speedy  marriage  to  the  un- 
doubted perpetrator  of  the  crime — an  adulterer 
acknowledged,  a  man  divorced  from  his  lawful 
wife  to  make  room  for  her — showed  an  utter  dis- 
regard of  all  the  decencies  of  life,  and  insulted  the 
moral  principles  of  the  whole  nation.  The  feeling 
everywhere  arose  that  to  permit  a  person,  who  had 
so  outraged  decency  and  morality,  to  retain  pos- 
session of  the  throne  would  bring  disgrace  upon 
the  name  of  Scotland.  A  powerful  confederacy 
was  speedily  formed  against  her  authority,  and 
an  open  rupture  soon  followed.  Some  few  friends 
rallied  round  her,  but  the  charm  of  the  royal  name 
and  the  influence  of  the  royal  authority  were  gone. 
Mary's  own  soldiers  refused  to  fight  for  her,  though 
she  besought  them  with  tears  in  her  eyes  to  march 
against  her  enemies.  Her  surrender  at  Carberry 
Hill  led  by  rapid  steps  to  her  imprisonment  in 
Lochleven  Castle,  and  her  forced  abdication  of  the 
throne;  and  her  son,  still  an  infant,  was  crowned 
king  at  Stirling,  on  the  27th  July.* 

Great  indignation  has  been  expressed  in  modern 

times  against  those  who  took  up      ~  .  .      ~ ., 

0  r      Origin  of  the 

arms  against  Mary,  and  the  Pro-    change  of  views 
testants  in  particular   have  been    regarding  Mary 
loaded  with    the    most    virulent    «*  a  later  date, 
abuse;  but  it  has  been  clearly  shown  that  they 
were  by  no  means  the  worst  enemies  of  the  queen. 
*  Supra,  vol.  ii.  pp.  44—76 ;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  133. 
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The  house  of  Hamilton,  who  have  been  generally 
represented  as  her  most  faithful  adherents,  were 
ready  to  concur  in  the  nefarious  project  of  getting 
rid  of  her  by  taking  away  her  life  ;  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrew's  and  the  Abbot  of  Kilwin- 
ning, the  two  leading  men  of  this  party,  urged 
this  course  as  the  only  certain  method  of  recon- 
ciling all  parties.  Her  relatives  and  friends,  too,  in 
France  were  thoroughly  disgusted  with  her  whole 
proceedings  at  this  time;  and,  being  convinced  that 
she  had  shut  herself  out  from  all  prospect  of  a 
peaceable  or  prosperous  reign,  they  were  indifferent 
whether  she  was  restored  to  liberty  or  detained 
in  prison.*  The  conviction,  in  fact,  was  all  but 
universal  that  she  had  utterly  disqualified  herself 
for  the  government  of  the  country ;  and  the  same 
conviction  would  have  remained  undisturbed  to 
the  present  day,  but  for  the  heavy  misfortunes 
which  darkened  the  subsequent  years  of  her  un- 
happy life.  It  was  the  treacherous  and  cruel 
treatment  which  she  received  from  Elizabeth,  her 
long-continued  captivity,  the  patience  and  forti- 
tude with  which  she  bore  her  numerous  and  ex- 
traordinary trials,  and  the  violent  death  by  which 
her  career  was  terminated,  which  turned  the  tide  of 
sympathy  in  Mary's  favour,  and  led  many  to  ques- 
tion whether  she  had  not  been  too  harshly  treated 
by  those  who  deprived  her  of  her  crown.  Great 
misfortunes  are  often  sufficient  to  efface  the  censure 
due  to  great  crimes,  although  it  is  plain  that  they 
cannot  alter  past  deeds,  and  ought  not  therefore  to 
influence  our  judgment  regarding  them. 

The  change  thus  effected  in  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  Scotland,  the  details  of 
these  changes  which  are  fully  recorded  in  the 
upon  the  Pro-  thirty-second  chapter  of  this  his- 
testant  Church.  tory>  was  highly  favourable  to  the 
cause  of  the  Reformed  Church.  It  was  Mary's 
own  personal  views  and  feelings  which  had  been 
the  grand  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  Reformers, 
and  had  kept  them  in  continued  fear  of  the  re- 
establishment  of  popery ;  and  when  her  authority 
therefore  was  set  aside,  they  speedily  obtained  that 
full  ratification  of  their  system  for  which  they  had 
long  contended  in  vain.  Their  influence  over  the 
community  was  unbounded ;  and  as  the  confede- 
rate lords  who  had  taken  up  arms  against  the 
queen  needed  their  countenance  in  prosecuting 
measures  which,  however  just  and  proper,  were 
necessarily  attended  with  great  danger,  so  they 
were  the  more  disposed  to  make  such  concessions 
as  the  Church  might  require.  Thus,  everything 
conspired  to  forward  the  views  of  the  Reformers. 
Their  hearts  had  long  been  sick  with  hope  de- 
ferred, but  now  they  had  the  prospect  of  being 
able  to  establish  their  system  upon  a  solid  and 
permanent  basis.  They  emerged  at  once  from  the 
darkness  of  perplexity  and  trouble  into  the  brilliant 
light  of  hope  and  peace. 

The  usual  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  took 
place  in  June,  after  the  imprisonment  of  the  queen, 

*Tytler,  vol.  vii.  pp.  174,  177;  Throckmorton's  letter  to 
Leicester,  9th  August,  1567. 


but  before  any  final  resolution  had  been  taken  w  ith 
regard  to  the  occupancy  of  the  Meeting  of  the 
throne.  The  confederate  lords,  General 
failing  to  procure  the  concurrence  Assembly. 
of  the  house  of  Hamilton  and  others  of  the  nobility 
in  their  measures,  made  overtures  to  the  assembly 
that  these  brethren  should  be  invited  to  Edinburgh 
for  the  purpose  of  conferring  about  the  state  of 
religion,  and  bringing  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of 
the  kingdom  into  a  position  of  security  and  effi- 
ciency. This  proposal  met  with  the  hearty  appro- 
bation of  the  assembly  ;  and  Knox,  Craig,  Douglas, 
and  Row,  were  appointed  as  commissioners  to  pre- 
pare a  circular,,  and  to  transmit  it  to  the  earls, 
lords,  barons,  and  commendators  of  abbeys.  In 
this  letter,  after  dwelling  upon  the  dangers  to 
which  the  country  had  been  exposed  from  popery, 
and  the  difficulties  and  trials  with  which  the  Re- 
formed Church  had  been  perplexed,  they  declare  that 
the  assembly  judged  it  needful,  "by  an  universal 
concurrence  and  consent  of  the  whole  professors  of 
Christ  Jesus  within  this  realm,"  to  ward  off  the 
dangers  with  which  they  were  surrounded  ;  and  for 
this  purpose  had  appointed  that  a  General  Assem- 
blage of  the  whole  professors  of  all  estates  and  de- 
grees should  be  held  in  Edinburgh  on  the  20th  of 
the  next  month — viz.,  July.  The  object  of  this 
extraordinary  meeting  was  declared  to  be  that  a  per- 
petual order  might  be  taken  for  the  liberty  of  the 
Kirk  of  God,  and  for  the  sustentation  of  ministers 
and  decaying  members,  and  that  a  sure  union  and 
conjunction  might  be  established  among  all  the 
members,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  withstand  the 
rage  and  violence  of  their  enemies.* 

These  circular  letters  did  not  in  general  attain 
the  object  for  which  they  were  views  taken  of 
designed.  Most  of  the  noblemen  the  assembly's 
to  wrhom  they  were  addressed,  proce  ure' 
although  they  avowed  unshaken  attachment  to  the 
Protestant  faith,  yet  declared  that  in  the  present 
unsettled  state  of  the  kingdom  they  did  not  con- 
sider it  expedient  for  the  Church  to  hold  such  a 
meeting,  nor  consistent  with  a  regard  to  their  own 
safety  for  them  to  attend  it.  Argyle  and  Lord 
Boyd,  and  the  commendators  of  Arbroath  and  Kil- 
winning, sent  written  answers  to  this  effect.  The 
Provost  of  Aberdeen,  however,  Thomas  Menzies, 
whilst  excusing  his  absence,  expressed  entire  con- 
currence in  the  course  which  the  brethren  were 
pursuing,  and  declared  that  the  community  over 
which  he  presided  would  acquiesce  in  the  decisions 
of  the  assembly,  and  maintain  the  same  with  their 
bodies  and  goods,  f 

When  the  assembly  met  in  July,  they  proceeded 
at  once  to  deliberate  regarding  the     Procedure  of 
measures  which  should  be  adopted     the  assembly 
by  the  government  in  order  to  se-         in    Ul- ' 
cure  the  well-being  of  the  Church.     Articles,  pre- 
pared by  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose, 

*  Spottiswood,  p.  208  ;  Keith,  vol.  iii.  p.  170  ;  Calder- 
wood,  vol.  ii.  p.  370;  Cook's  History  of  the  Kefcrmaticn, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  280,  281. 

f  Spottiswood,  p.  209 ;  Keith,  vol.  iii.  p.  176. 
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were  kid  upon  the  table,  a#id  after  mature  deliber- 
ation they  were  approved  of,  and  subscribed  by  the 
nobility  first,  and  then  by  the  barons,  superintend- 
ents, nnd  commissioners  of  towns.   The  substance  of 
■solutions  was  as  follows  : — The  parliament 
held  in  1560,  before  the  queen's  arrival,  was  to  be 
declared  a  lawful  parliament  in  the  first  meeting  of 
tates  that  should  now  be  held  ;  and  all  the 
nets  which  had  been  passed  in  it  regarding  reli- 
gion, and  the  abolition  of  popery,  and  the  Pope's 
usurped  authority,  were  to  be  considered  as  having 
the  force  of  law,  and  to  be  carried  into  effect  ac- 
cordingly.    The  arrangement  by  which  the  thirds 
of  benefices  were  to  be  appropriated  to  the  support 
of  the  ministry  of  the  Church  was  to  be  faithfully 
acted  upon,  until  some  final  settlement  should  be 
made  by  which  the  entire  patrimony  of  the  Church 
might  be  expended  in  accordance  with  God's  Word. 
the  noblemen,  barons,   and  other  brethren 
subscribing  the  articles,  were  to  make  the  utmost 
possible  effort,  in  the  first  lawful  parliament,  for 
the  complete  restoration  to  the  Church  of  her  own 
patrimony;  and  nothing  was  to  be  done  in  that 
parliament   until   ecclesiastical   affairs   were   first 
settled  and  arranged.     None  were  to  be  allowed  to 
hold  office  in  colleges,  or  to  take  the  superintend- 
ence of  schools,  unless  they  were  tried  and  approved 
bv  the  superintendents  and  visitors  of  the  Church. 
Crimes  and  offences  committed  against  the  law  of 
Heaven  were  to  be  punished  according  to  God's 
"Word,  and  the  utmost  effort  was  to  be  made  to 
bring  to  justice  all  parties  who  had  been  in  any 
way  accessory  to  the  murder  of  the  late  king  ;  and 
the  noblemen,  and  barons,  and  all  subscribers  of 
the  articles,  were  to  aid  in  defending  the  young 
prince,  whom  God  had  given  them,  against  all  who 
might  seek  his  life.     All  kings  and  princes  who 
might   afterwards   reign  in  Scotland  were  to  be 
required,  before  being  crowned,  solemnly  to  swear 
and  promise  that  they  would  maintain  and  defend, 
by  all  means  in  their  power,  the  true  religion  of 
Christ   presently  professed  within    the  kingdom. 
The  young  prince  was  to  be  committed  to  the  care 
of  wise,  godly,  grave,  and  learned  men,  that  he 
might  be  trained  up  in  virtue  and  the  fear  of  God, 
and  thus  be  prepared  for   discharging  faithfully 
and  efficiently  the  solemn  and  important  duties  of 
the  exalted  position  for  which  he  was  destined. 
The  noblemen,  barons,  and  others  subscribing  the 
articles,  were  to  agree  to  convene  in  arms  for  the 
subversion  of  all  monuments  of  idolatry,  especially 
the  odious  and  blasphemous  mass ;  and  they  were 
to  make  a  progress  through  the  whole  realm  for 
this  purpose,  removing  all  idolaters  and  others  not 
admitted  to  the  ministry  from  all  functions,  whe- 
ther public  or  private,  establishing  the  true  religion 
of  Jesus  Christ   in   every  place,  and   appointing 
superintendents,  ministers,  and  other  needful  func- 
tionaries in  the   Church.     "And  sick  lyke   shall 
punish   all   other   vices   which   presently   abound 
within  this  realm,  which  God's  law  and  the  civil 
laws  command  to  be   punished,  and   chiefly  the 
murder  of  the  king  lately  committed.    And  in  like 


manner  they  shall   promise  faithfully  to  reform 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  throughout  the 
realm ;  to  expel  and  remove  idolaters  who  have 
charges,  and  others  that  have  not  yet'joined  them- 
selves to  the  true  Kirk  of  Christ,  and  plant  faith- 
ful instructors  in  their  room,  to  the  end  the  youth 
be  not  infected  with  poisonous  doctrine  at  the 
beginning,  which  cannot  afterwards  be  purged."  * 
Parliament  met  on  the  15th  of  December,  when 
John  Knox  preached,  and  in  his  dis-       Meeting  of 
course  he  took  occasion  to  admonish     parliament  in 
the  house  to  begin  their  proceed-       December, 
ings  with  the  affairs  of  religion,  as  the  most  likely 
means  of  enabling  them  to  prosecute  their  other 
business  successfully.     The  promises  made  by  the 
leading  nobility  to  the  assembly  in   July  were 
not    forgotten.      Thanks   were    rendered    to  Al- 
mighty God  for  the  free  course  which  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  had  obtained  throughout  the  whole  realm 
of  Scotland.      From  small  beginnings   the  cause 
had  advanced  till  it  reached  a  great  magnitude, 
and  no  blood  had  been  shed  by  its  supporters  on 
purely  religious  grounds.      "  Iron  has  not  been 
heard  within  the  house  of  the  Lord,  that  is  to  say, 
the  w^hole  has  been  builded,  set  up,  and  erected 
to  this'  greatness  without  bloodshed."  f     The  acts 
passed  by  the  parliament,  of  1560,  whose  ratifica- 
tion had  so  often  been  sought  in  vain  from  the 
queen,  for  the  abrogation  of  the  Pope's  jurisdic- 
tion and  authority  in  Scotland,  for  the  abolition 
of  mass,  and  the  punishment  of  those  who  either 
listened    to    it  or    performed    it,   were    renewed 
and    confirmed.       The    confession    of    faith    was 
again  ratified,   and   those  who  opposed  it   were 
declared   to  be  no  longer  members  of  the  Kirk 
within  this  realm.     It  was  decreed  that  kings  and 
princes,  at  the  time  of  their  admission  to  authority, 
should  be  required  to  bind  themselves  by  an  oath 
that  they  would  maintain  the  true  religion  now 
established  in  the  land,  rule  in  accordance  with 
God's  Word  and  the  laws  of  the  realm,  and  root 
out  those  who  were  declared  by  the  true  Kirk  to 
be  heretics  and  enemies  of  God's  true  worship.     It 
was  also  enacted  that  none  but  those  who  professed 
the  religion  now  established  by  law  should  be  per- 
mitted to  hold  any  public  office,  unless  it  wras  hered- 
itary or  already  conferred  for  life.}     With  regard 
to  the  appointment  of  ministers,  it  was  enacted 
that  while  the  right  of  presentation  was  reserved 
to  the   ancient   patrons,  under  the   obligation   of 
exercising  it  within  six  months,  the  examination 
and  admission  of  the  persons  presented  belonged 
to  the  Kirk ;  and  where  the  superintendents  and 
other  office-bearers  of  the  Kirk  refused  to  admit 
the  patron's  presentee,  the  final  appeal  was  to  be 
made  to  the  General  Assembly,  whose  decision  was 
to  settle  the  question. § 

*  Spottiswood,  p.  209  ;  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  pp. 
65— G8  ;  Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  pp.  378,  382 ;  Keith,  vol.  hi. 
p.  178. 

f  Lethington's  speech  in  the  parliament  of  Dec,  1567. 

t  Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  389. 

$  Spottiswood,  p.  214 ;  Maitland,'vol.  ii.  p.  1006 ;  Brown's 
Compendious  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  pp.  36,  37. 
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Hitherto  the  ministers  of  the  Reformed  Church 

-i      ,  . a       .      had  lived  in  a  state  of  great  desti- 
Regulations  in  .  _  ° 

favour  of  the  tution.  Ihe  arrangements  made 
lie  formed  for  their  support  had  never  been 
Church.  faithfully  carried  into  effect,  and 
yet  they  had  continued  with  most  exemplary  pa- 
tience and  self-denial  to  discharge  the  functions  of 
their  office.  This  important  subject  was  brought 
under  the  notice  of  parliament,  and  an  act  was 
passed  which,  while  it  acknowledged  the  injustice 
with  which  the  ministers  had  been  treated,  and  the 
poverty  to  which  they  had  been  reduced,  provided 
more  fully  and  with  greater  honesty  of  purpose 
for  their  support  in  time  to  come.  "  Because  the 
ministers  have  been  long  defrauded  of  their  sti- 
pends, so  that  they  have  come  into  great  poverty 
and  necessity,  and  yet  have  continued  in  their  voca- 
tion without  payment  of  their  stipends  for  a  great 
space :  wherethrough  they  may  be  constrained  to 
leave  their  vocation,  unless  remedy  be  provided : 
therefore  our  sovereign  lord,  with  advice  of  my 
lord  regent  and  the  Estates  of  this  present  parlia- 
ment, has  statu  ted  and  ordained  that  the  hail 
thirds  of  the  hail  benefices  of  the  realm  shall  now 
instantly,  and  in  all  time  coming,  first  be  payed  to 
the  ministers  of  the  Evangel  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
their  successors,  and  ordains  the  lords  of  session  to 
grant  letters  charging  all  and  sundry  intromittors 
to  answer  to  the  said  ministers  and  their  collectors, 
notwithstanding  any  discharge  given  by  our  sove- 
reign lord's  mother  to  any  persons  of  the  said 
thirds — aye,  and  until  the  Kirk  come  to  the  full 
possession  of  their  proper  patrimony,  which  is  the 
tiends."  *  Here  the  Church's  title  to  ecclesiastical 
property  was  acknowledged  in  words;  but  there 
never  seems  to  have  been  any  serious  intention  of 
bestowing  it  upon  her  in  its  integrity.  There 
were  not  a  few  who  were  even  disposed  to  with- 
hold the  thirds,  but  the  position  of  public  affairs 
overruled  objections  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  pertinaciously  pressed,  and  an  enactment  of 
great  apparent  liberality  and  promise  was  passed. f 
This  enactment,  too,  proved  of  very  considerable 
benefit  to  the  Church  for  a  time.| 

It  was  also  appointed  that  a  yearly  account  of  the 
whole  thirds  should  be  rendered  to  the  Exchequer, 
and  that  the  surplus,  after  the  payment  of  all  the 
stipends  allotted  to  ministers,  should  be  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  the  sovereign.  Jurisdiction 
was  also  formally  granted  to  the  Kirk  by  the  king's 
grace,  with  advice  of  the  regent  and  parliament, 
which  jurisdiction  was  described  as  consisting  in 
the  preaching  of  the  true  word  of  Jesus  Christ, 
coi-rection  of  manners,  and  administration  of  the 
holy  sacraments ;  and  it  was  declared  that  there 
was  to  be  no  other  face  of  a  Kirk  or  of  religion,  and 
no  other  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  acknowledged 
within  the  realm.  With  the  view  of  settling 
precisely  the  boundaries  of  the  jurisdiction  which 

*  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  91. 
f  Maitland,  vol.  ii.  p.  1007. 

J  McCrie's  Life  of  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  160;  Robertson,  vol.  i. 
p.  400. 


was  to  belong  to  the  Kirk,  commissioners  were 
appointed — viz.,  Sir  James  Balfour,  Prior  of  Pitten- 
weem;  Mark,  Commendator  of  Newbottle  ;  John, 
Prior  of  Coldingham ;  Mr.  James  Macgill  of  Ran- 
keilor  Nether,  Clerk-register ;  William  Maitland 
of  Lethington,  Secretary :  Sir  John  Bellenden, 
Justice-clerk ;  John  Erskine  of  Dun ;  Mr.  John 
Spottiswood,  Superintendent  of  Lothian ;  John 
Knox,  and  Mr.  John  Craig — to  consider  what  spe- 
cial points  should  appertain  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Kirk,  and  to  report  their  judgment  to  the  next 
parliament.*  It  was  also  decreed  that  no  persons 
were  to  be  allowed  to  teach  in  universities,  col- 
leges, and  schools,  unless  they  were  tried  and 
approved  by  the  superintendents  of  the  Kirk  or 
visitors ;  and  patrons  who  had  provostries,  pre- 
bendaries, or  chaplainries,  in  their  gift,  were  en- 
joined to  appropriate  them  to  the  support  of  bursars 
studying  at  college. 

The  General  Assembly  met  at  Edinburgh  on  the 
25th  December,  a  few  days  after  Meeting 
the  meeting  of  parliament.  Adam,  of  the  General 
Bishop  of  Orkney,  was  charged  Assembly. 
with  neglecting  the  visitation  of  the  churches 
placed  under  his  superintendence,  and  with  having 
solemnised  the  marriage  of  the  queen  to  Both- 
well  ;  and  for  these  offences  he  was  deprived  of  all 
office  in  the  Church.  John  Craig,  minister  of 
Edinburgh,  was  called  to  account  for  having  pro- 
claimed the  banns  of  marriage  between  the  queen 
and  Bothwell ;  but  he  gave  such  an  account  of  the 
steps  which  he  had  taken  in  the  case  as  fully  satis- 
fied the  assembly  that  he  had  acted  a  becoming 
part,  and  could  in  no  way  be  charged  with  having 
helped  forward  that  scandalous  marriage. f 

At  this  meeting,  also,  John  Craig,  David  Lind- 
say, George  Buchanan,  and  George  Hay,  were 
empowered  to  cite  before  them  all  ministers,  elders, 
and  deacons  of  churches,  under  the  charge  of  the 
superintendent  of  Fife,  that  they  might  state  their 
complaints  against  him,  which  shows  that  the 
office  of  superintendent  was  essentially  different 
from  the  office  of  bishop  in  modern  times.}  Com- 
missioners were  also  appointed  to  co-operate  with 
those  who  had  been  nominated  by  government  for 
the  consideration  of  what  should  pertain  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Church,  and  to  decide  ques- 
tions that  might  in  the  meantime  arise.§  The  Earl 
of  Argyle  being  charged  with  living  apart  from 
his  wife,  and  with  other  offences,  declared  his 
readiness  to  submit  to  the  discipline  of  the  Church  ; 
and  the  Countess  of  Argyle,  having  acknowledged 
that  she  had  offended  God  by  countenancing  with 
her  presence  the  baptism  of  the  king  in  a  papistical 
manner,  was  ordained  to  make  public  repentance 
in  the  Chapel-Royal  of  Stirling.  || 

The  position  of  the  Reformed  Church  was  now 

*  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  92 ;  Calderwood,  vol. 
ii.  p.  390. 

f  See  supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  56. 

t  Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  393. 

}  Scott's  Apologetical  Narration,  p.  20 ;  Spottiswood, 
p.  219. 

||  Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  397. 
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completely  different  from  what  it  had  ever  been 

before.    Its  authority  was  acknow- 

E^      ledged  and  sanctioned  by  parlia- 

the  Reformed  incut,  and  no  other  ecclesiastical 
Church.  jurisdiction  was  recognised  as  ex- 
isting in  the  country.  This  signal  triumph  was 
achieved  by  the  strenuous  and  persevering  labours 
of  the  Reformers.  For  years  they  had  struggled 
on  amidst  innumerable  discouragements  and  in  the 
face  of  great  dangers,  and  often  it  had  seemed  as 
if  their  cause  were  upon  the  very  brink  of  ruin. 
During  those  days  of  darkness,  the  ministers  were 
frequently  altogether  unprovided  for;  they  suffered 
all  the  privations  of  the  most  abject  poverty;  yet 
still  they  laboured  in  preaching  the  Gospel  with 
an  earnestness  which  no  sufferings  could  cool  or 
dotroy  ;  and  their  zeal  and  boldness  and  evan- 
gelical fervour  gradually  extended  their  influence 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  At 
the  period  when  the  first  General  Assembly  was 
held,  in  1560,  there  were  only  twelve  Protestant 
ministers  in  Scotland ;  but  during  the  seven  years 
that  followed,  although  these  were  years  of  trial 
and  difficulty,  so  many  churches  were  planted  and 
brought  to  the  settled  enjoyment  of  the  ordinances 
of  the  Gospel,  that  the  number  of  ministers 
amounted  to  between  two  and  three  hundred ;  and 
readers  and  exhorters  had  increased  in  a  similar 
proportion.*  The  buffetings  of  the  storm  had  but 
rooted  the  Protestant  faith  more  firmly  in  the 
land ;  and  it  promised  to  flourish  long,  and  to 
expand  its  branches  on  every  side,  affording  fruit 
and  shade  to  many  succeeding  generations. 

The  high  satisfaction  which  the  Reformers  felt 
Satisfaction      ftt  the  present  position  of  affairs  is 

experienced  by    apparent  from  a  letter  which  the 

the  .Reformers.     asscmbly  sent  to  Mr.  Willock,  who 

was  then  in  England,  to  invite  his  return.  They 
had  long  been  tossed  upon  the  boisterous  waves  of 
civil  discord  and  religious  persecution,  but  they 
were  now  moored  in  a  commodious  and  safe  har- 
bour. "  As  the  Lord  our  God  hath  at  all  times 
been,  from  the  beginning  of  this  his  work  of  re- 
formation and  restitution  of  his  true  worship  and 
religion  within  Scotland,  loving  brother  in  the 
Lord,  most  beneficial  and  bountiful  toward  this 
realm,  so  hath  he  now,  by  this  last  most  miraculous 
victory  and  overthrow,  poured  forth  in  greatest 
abundance  the  riches  of  his  mercy,  in  that  not  only 
he  hath  driven  away  the  tempest  and  storm,  but 
also  hath  quieted  and  calmed  all  surges  of  persecu- 
tion, as  now  we  may  think  well  our  ship  is  received 
and  placed  in  a  most  happy  and  blessed  port.  Our 
enemies,  praised  be  God,  are  dashed;  religion  estab- 
lished ;  sufficient  provision  made  for  ministers ; 
order  taken  and  penalty  appointed  for  all  sorts  of 
transgression  and  transgressors ;  and,  above  all,  a 
godly  magistrate,  whom  God  of  his  eternal  and 
heavenly  providence  hath  reserved  to  this  age,  to 
put  in  execution  whatsoever  he  by  law  commandeth. 
Now  then,  loving  brother,  as  your  presence  was  to 

*  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  74 ;  Hetherington's 
History,  p.  39 ;  McCrie's  Life  of  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  161. 


us  all  in  time  of  trouble  most  comfortable,  so  it  is 
now  of  us  all  universally  wished ;  but  most  ear- 
nestly craved  by  your  own  flock,  who  continually 
at  all  assemblies  have  declared  the  force  of  that 
conjunction,  the  earnestness  of  that  love,  the  pith 
of  that  zeal  and  mutual  care  that  bindeth  the 
pastor  to  his  flock,  which  neither  by  process  of 
time  is  diminished,  nor  by  separation  and  distance 
of  places  restringed,  nor  yet  by  any  tyranny  and 
fear  dissolved.  True  it  is  that  at  this  their  most 
earnest  and  just  petition  Ave  have  winked  this 
while  past,  not  but  that  to  us  all  your  absence  was 
most  dolorous.  But  in  respect  of  troubles  we 
judged  it  more  meet  to  await  such  opportunity  as 
now  God,  in  this  most  wonderful  victory  of  his 
Evangel,  hath  offered.  Therefore,  seeing  all  impe- 
diments are  removed,  and  your  flock  still  continueth 
in  earnest  suit  for  you,  and  now  everywhere 
throughout  the  realm  commissioners  and  super- 
intendents are  placed,  and  one  offered  to  them,  and 
by  them  refused  altogether,  awaiting  for  you,  we 
could  no  longer  stay,  but  agree  to  this  their  desire. 
The  time  is  proper  now  to  reap  with  blitheness 
that  which  before  by  you  was  sown  in  tears,  and 
to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  your  most  wearisome  and 
painful  labours.  It  shall  be  no  less  pleasant  to 
you  to  see  your  native  country  at  liberty,  which 
you  left  under  the  heavy  burden  of  most  cruel 
servitude,  than  comfortable  to  behold  the  religion 
of  Jesus  Christ  throughout  all  this  realm  flourish- 
ing, virtue  increasing,  virtuous  men  in  reputation. 
Now  shall  you  see  the  copestone  of  that  work 
whereof  you  laid  the  foundation."  * 

The  ministers  of  the  Reformed  Church,  it  is 
plain  from  this  letter,  now  felt  that  their  cause 
had  completely  triumphed.  They  had  secured  for 
their  principles  the  formal  sanction  of  the  legisla- 
ture in  all  its  branches,  and  they  placed  such  per- 
fect confidence  in  the  honesty  and  integrity  of  the 
regent,  as  to  feel  assured  that  the  statutes  enacted 
in  their  favour  would  not  be  allowed  to  remain  a 
dead  letter.  And  if  they  had  laboured  with  un- 
flinching zeal  in  the  discharge  of  their  sacred 
duties,  even  during  the  dark  and  troublous  times 
of  the  queen-mother's  regency  and  Mary's  unfor- 
tunate reign,  they  were  determined  now  to  re- 
double their  efforts,  and  to  persevere  till  they  had 
planted  churches  in  every  corner  of  the  land. 
Willock's  return  was  eagerly  desired  by  them,  that 
his  zeal,  experience,  and  influence,  might  aid  them 
in  carrying  out  their  purposes ;  and,  indeed,  they 
were  ready  to  welcome  efficient  and  faithful  la- 
bourers from  every  quarter. 

Much  fault  has  been  found  with  the  friends  of 
the  Reformed  Church  for  the  in-     <w"hat  blame 
tolerant  and  persecuting  statutes    attaches  to  the 
which  they  enacted  at  this  time,    intolerance  of 
prohibiting  the   existence  of  any    the  Reformers, 
other  Church  in  the  land,  and  confining  all  public 
offices    to    members    of    their    own    communion. 
Doubtless  these  enactments  were  inconsistent  with 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  pp.  399,  400;  Keith,  vol.  iii. 
p.  195. 
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the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  ;  and  it 
would  have  been  to  the  everlasting  honour  of  the 
Reformed  Church  to  have  altogether  dispensed  with 
them.  But  it  would  be  a  great  injustice  to  bring 
their  proceedings  to  the  test  of  the  principles  which 
now  prevail  among  Protestants.  We  must  consider 
how  they  were  circumstanced  at  the  time.  We 
must  remember  the  practical  lessons  which  they 
had  received  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  the 
sentiments  which  prevailed  universally  in  those 
days  regarding  Church  and  State.  The  true  idea 
of  religious  liberty  was  then  altogether  unknown. 
No  freedom  of  thought  or  action  had  been  granted 
to  the  Reformers  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  so  long  as 
she  retained  any  measure  of  power ;  and  they  knew 
full  well  that  if  that  Church  should  ever  regain  its 
authority  in  the  land,  the  "  fiery  trials"  which 
had  entailed  so  much  misery  upon  them,  and 
which  were  still  fresh  in  their  memory,  would  all 
be  renewed.  It  was  not  the  practice  of  the  Romish 
Church  then,  any  more  than  it  is  now,  to  permit 
the  existence  of  any  separate  Christian  society,  if 
any  means,  however  cruel  and  nefarious,  could 
accomplish  its  destruction ;  and  it  is  not  at  all 
wonderful  that  measures  of  l-epression  should  have 
been  adopted  against  a  body  which  has  never 
shrunk  from  any  enormity  that  promised  to  ad- 
vance her  own  interests.  If  Rome  had  practised 
toleration  towards  the  Reformers  when  authority 
and  power  were  lodged  in  her  hands,  then  she 
might  with  reason  have  complained  of  the  different 
treatment  which  she  received  when  her  day  of 
weakness  and  trial  came.  But  the  censures  which 
have  been  so  profusely  poured  upon  the  Reformers 
ibr  their  intolerance  of  popery,  by  writers  in  the 
interest  of  Rome,  cannot  but  appear  chargeable 
with  shameless  partiality,  when  it  is  remembered 
that,  whilst  the  persecuting  measures  of  Rome 
have  always  been  carried  out  with  relentless 
vigour,  the  intolerance  of  the  Reformers  never  led 
them  in  one  single  instance  to  go  the  length  of 
shedding  blood.  It  seems  to  be  the  idea  of  many, 
that  because  Rome  has  always  avowed  her  right 
to  employ  force  in  bringing  back  wanderers  to  her 
fold,  therefore  she  is  but  acting  in  character  when 
she  persecutes,  and  ought  not  to  be  severely  blamed 
for  any  deed  of  the  kind  which  she  has  ever  per- 
petrated; whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  because 
Protestants  have  now  universally  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  persecution  is  alike  wicked  and  im- 
politic, therefore  even  their  ancestors,  who  were 
but  groping  their  way  to  the  adoption  of  this  great 
principle  of  religious  liberty,  ought  to  be  de- 
nounced as  intolerant  and  bigoted  fanatics,  because 
they  did  not  all  at  once  arrive  at  the  clear  percep- 
tion of  its  truth  and  importance.  It  is  as  if  a 
threat  to  commit  murder,  followed  by  the  perpetra- 
tion of  the  deed,  were  to  be  visited  with  a  lenient 
censure ;  while  the  person  who  merely  uttered  the 
threat,  but  shrank  back  from  embruing  his  hands 
in  blood,  should  be  denounced  as  a  cruel  and 
bloody-minded  man. 

Considerable  light  is  thrown  upon  the  relation 


of  the  Church  to  the  State  by  the  enactments 
which  elevated  Protestantism  to  „ 
the  position  of  the  established  re-  connection 
ligion  of  the  country.  On  the  one  between  Church 
hand,  it  is  obvious"  that  the  State  and  8tate< 
did  not  construct  a  creed  and  a  form  of  ecclesiastical 
government  for  the  Church,  and  then  impose  these 
upon  the  nation  by  civil  authority.  The  Church 
existed  previously  to  its  establishment,  and  the 
doctrines  which  it  embraced  were  the  result  of  the 
diligent  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  the  lie- 
formers  themselves.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
equally  undeniable  that  the  Estates  of  the  realm 
did  not  conceive  themselves  obligated  to  ratify 
whatever  doctrines  the  Church  might  have  pre- 
viously adopted.  They  exercised  a  right  of  deli- 
beration on  every  point,  whether  it  related  to 
doctrine  or  discipline.  Indeed,  we  have  seen  that 
when  the  Confession  of  Faith  was  originally  pre- 
pared, it  was  drawn  up  by  men  nominated  for  this 
purpose  by  the  government ;  and  when  that  same 
Confession  was  first  sanctioned,  it  was  debated 
article  by  article  in  parliament.*  The  Reformed 
Church  was  established  by  the  Estates  of  the 
realm,  because,  after  careful  examination,  they 
approved  of  its  constitution  and  doctrines  ;  and  all 
the  special  privileges  which  were  conferred  upon 
it  as  an  Established  Church  were  derived  from  the 
State.  Its  jurisdiction  was  defined  and  ratified  by 
the  State,  and  its  endowments  were  derived  from 
funds  under  the  control  of  the  same  authority. 
Doubtless  the  State  consulted  the  Church  in  refer- 
ence to  the  nature  of  the  jurisdiction  which  it 
might  be  proper  for  her  to  possess ;  but  it  was 
also  considered  necessary  that  the  sanction  of  the 
State  should  be  given  to  whatever  jurisdiction  she 
might  be  entitled  to  exercise  as  an  Established 
Church.  The  connection  between  the  Church  and 
the  State  has  been  designated  by  some,  a  compact 
which  continues  obligatory  upon  both  parties,  so 
long  as  neither  of  them  violates  the  original  stipu- 
lations. This  is  quite  a  mistake.  There  was  nothing 
analogous  to  a  compact  in  the  whole  transaction. 
If  the  Church  were  now  to  change  her  views  with 
regard  to  the  propriety  of  receiving  support  from 
the  State,  it  would  be  quite  competent  for  her, 
independently  altogether  of  the  views  which  the 
State  might  entertain,  to  renounce  all  the  privileges 
of  her  present  position  ;  and  equally,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  State  should  become  persuaded  that 
the  manner  in  which  civil  and  religious  affairs  are 
at  present  interwoven  is  injurious  to  the  commu- 
nity, or  if  the  State  should  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  altered  circumstances  required  the  connection 
between  Church  and  State  to  be  placed  upon  a 
different  footing,  it  would  be  quite  competent  for 
parliament  to  enact  that  henceforward  there  should 
either  be  no  Established  Church,  or  an  Established 
Church  modelled  after  a  different  fashion.  To  deny 
the  right  of  parliament  to  make  any  such  change,  is 
in  reality  to  deny  the  legality  of  the  present  Esta- 
blished Church  ;  for  was  not  this  Church  substituted 
*  Supra,  vol.  i.  pp.  691,  692. 
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by  parliament  in  the  room  of  a  previously  existing 
establishment,  which  was  abolished  without  its 
own  consent,  and  deprived  of  all  support  and  juris- 
diction ?  What  should  there  be  in  an  act  of  par- 
liament passed  in  the  year  1367,  that  should  place 
its  revision  forever  beyond  the  power  of  parlia- 
ment, any  more  than  in  other  acts  which  were 
passed  before  that  time,  or  which  have  been  en- 
acted since  ? 

It  appears  that  the  letter  sent  by  the  assembly 
Return  of  in  December  to  John  Willock, 
YVillock.  urging  his  return  to  Scotland  to 
aid  them  in  forwarding  their  great  and  now  pro- 
mising enterprise,  at  once  determined  him  to  revisit 
his  former  scene  of  labour  ;  for  we  find  him  in  the 
following  year  acting  as  superintendent  of  the 
West,  and  then  appointed  Moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  July,  1568.*  Hitherto  there  had  been 
Meeting  of  no  vei7  rigid  rule  with  regard  to 
the  General  the  persons  who  were  permitted  to 
Assembly.  (ake  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
assembly,  and  no  little  disorder  and  confusion  had 
often  prevailed,  in  consequence  of  the  multitudes 
who  convened,  and  the  indiscretion  of  some  who 
wished  to  be  thought  more  zealous  and  faithful 
than  others.  These  considerations  were  urged  by 
WiHock  as  a  reason  for  declining  the  office  of 
moderator;  but  on  receiving  a  promise  that  ready 
submission  should  be  given  to  his  authority,  and 
that  some  regulations  should  immediately  be 
adopted  with  regard  to  the  constitution  of  future 
assemblies,  he  agreed  to  accept  the  office.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  was  enacted  that  henceforward  none 
should  be  permitted  to  speak  or  vote  in  assem- 
blies excepting  superintendents,  commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  visit  churches,  commissioners  of  shires, 
boroughs,  and  universities,  and  ministers  nomi- 
nated expressly  for  the  purpose.  Commissioners 
of  burghs  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  council  and 
Kirk  of  their  own  towns.  Commissioners  of  shires 
and  ministers  were  to  be  appointed  in  the  synodal 
convention  of  the  diocese  to  which  they  belonged ; 
and  all  persons  claiming  a  seat  in  the  assembly 
were  to  produce  written  evidence  of  their  com- 
mission. And  it  was  enjoined  that  in  order  to 
prevent  the  same  individuals  from  being  always 
re-appointed  to  sit  as  members  in  the  supreme  court, 
ministers  and  commissioners  should  be  changed 
from  year  to  year.  And  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
the  assembly  from  being  troubled  or  molested  with 
unnecessary  business,  it  was  ordained  that  no 
matters  should  be  brought  before  the  supreme 
court  which  the  superintendents  might  and  ought 
to  determine  in  their  synodal  conventions.  It 
would  thus  appear  that  with  regard  to  some  points 
decisions  of  synods  were  to  be  final,  and  there  can 
be  no  question  that  this  would  still  be  a  very  wise 
arrangement,  and  would  save  a  vast  amount  of 
trouble  and  expense,  though  there  might  be  con- 
siderable difficulty  experienced  in  drawing  a  suf- 
ficiently discriminating  line  between  such  cases, 
and  those  which  were  to  be  reserved  for  the 
*  Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  421. 


supreme  court,  or  which  might  be  brought  there 
by  appeal.* 

The  scarcity  of  ministers  throughout  the  country 
had  led  some  readers  to  overstep  the  boundaries  of 
their  office,  and  to  engage  in  preaching  the  Word 
and  administering  the  sacraments.  It  was  therefore 
ordained  by  the  supreme  court  that  such  intrusion 
upon  the  office  of  the  ministry  wras  no  longer  to  be 
tolerated ;  and  superintendents  were  enjoined  to 
prohibit  all  readers  from  acting  in  this  manner, 
under  pain  of  being  dealt  with  as  transgressing 
the  rules  of  the  Church  and  the  Act  ofrParliament.-f 

Sundry  regulations  were  adopted  at  this  time, 
which  show  that  society  was  in  a  very  unsettled 
state,  and  that  a  spirit  of  violence  and  revenge  was 
continually  impelling  men  to  the  commission  of 
aggravated  crimes.  The  sacredness  of  human  life 
was  not  sufficiently  recognised  in  the  country.  We 
find  it  ordained  that  persons  wrho  had  been  hurried 
on  to  the  perpetration  of  murder  should  abstain 
from  all  participation  of  the  sacraments  till  they 
satisfied  the  Church ;  and  that  their  admonition 
should  take  place  publicly  where  the  crime  was 
committed,  to  the  end  men  might  understand  that 
the  Church  winked  not  at  the  shedding  of  innocent 
blood.J  It  was  also  ordained  that  the  murderer, 
adulterer,  or  incestuous  person,  should  not  be 
received  to  repentance  by  any  particular  Church 
till  he  had  first  presented  himself  before  the 
General  Assembly ;  and  that  afterwards  he  should 
be  subjected  to  the  same  discipline  which  had  been 
prescribed  to  Paul  Methven.§  In  the  case  of 
discipline  for  the  shedding  of  blood,  the  weapon 
with  which  the  deed  was  done,  or  one  similar  to 
it,  was  to  be  carried  in  the  hand  of  the  criminal 
during  the  whole  time.  Persons,  too,  who  were 
guilty  of  oppressing  children  were  to  appear 
publicly  in  the  church,  clothed  writh  sackcloth,  and 
having  the  feet  and  head  bare.  Of  course,  these 
ecclesiastical  regulations  did  not  interfere  with  the 
punishment  assigned  by  the  civil  law  to  the  crimes 
in  question.  They  make  it  plain,  however,  that 
too  frequently  the  sword  of  public  justice  remained 
slumbering  in  its  scabbard.  || 

Thomas  Bassandine  had  printed  a  book  entitled 
"  The  Fall  of  the  Roman  Kirk,"  in  Restrictions 
which  the  king  was  designated  the  laid  on  Bassan- 
head  of  the  primitive  Church.  The  dine  the  printer, 
same  printer  had  also  appended  an  indecent  song 
to  an  edition  of  the  Psalm-book  published  by  him, 
probably  with  the  idea  that  the  song  would  tend 
to  promote  the  sale  of  the  psalter.  Whether  it  was 
his  object  to  get  the  song  into  circulation  under 
the  shelter  of  the  psalter,  or  to  promote  the  sale  of 
the  psalter  by  the  insertion  of  the  song,  does  not 
appear.  But  the  facts  were  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  assembly,  who  ordained  that  the  song 
should  be   deleted,    and  also    that  the   offensive 

*  Spottiswood,  p.  219 ;  Keith,  vol.  iii.  p.  195 ;  Book  of 
the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  104. 
f  Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  422. 
I  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  100. 
J  Supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  13. 
'i  Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  422. 
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designation  in  the  treatise  regarding  the  Roman 
Kirk  should  be  altered,  and  the  "whole  treatise 
revised.  Mr.  Bassandine,  too,  was  enjoined  in  all 
time  coming  to  abstain  from  publishing  anything 
without  procuring  license  from  the  supreme  magis- 
trate, and  submitting  all  that  pertained  to  religion 
to  the  revision  of  some  one  appointed  by  the  Kirk.* 
The  expectations  of  a  fixed  and  suitable  main- 
Inadequacy  of  tenance  for  the  Church,  which  the 
the  support  ministers  had  been  led  to  cherish, 
assigned  to  the  in  consequence  of  the  enactments 
of  parliament  at  the  close  of  the 
preceding  year,  so  far  from  being  realised,  had  met 
with  a  very  considerable  disappointment.!  It  was 
found  that  the  thirds  of  benefices  assigned  for  the 
support  of  the  Church  did  not  in  fact  yield  to  the 
ministers  one  half  of  the  stipends  which  it  was 
proposed  they  should  receive,  and  in  some  places 
not  even  one  fourth.  The  assembly  therefore  felt 
themselves  under  the  necessity  of  complaining. 
They  conceived  it  to  be  very  unreasonable  that 
papists,  whom  they  designated  enemies  to  God's 
Kirk  and  the  commonwealth,  and  laymen  who 
laboured  not  in  the  ministry  of  the  Word  at  all, 
should  receive  and  enjoy,  without  any  deduction 
whatever,  two-thirds  of  all  ecclesiastical  revenues, 
wlii  1st  the  ministers  of  the  Church,  who  performed 
all  the  labour  of  instructing  the  people,  did  not 
receive  even  the  remaining  one-third,  excepting 
under  heavy  deductions.  They  sent,  therefore,  to 
his  grace  the  lord  regent  a  deputation,  consisting 
of  the  superintendents  of  Fife,  Angus,  and  Lothian, 
Messrs.  John  Craig  and  John  Row,  ministers, 
together  with  the  Laird  of  Barganie,  to  make 
known  their  grounds  of  complaint,  and  to  request 
his  grace  to  make  an  arrangement  by  which  the 
two-thirds  of  benefices,  retained  by  those  who  per- 
formed no  duty  in  return  for  them,  might  be  bur- 
dened with  all  the  common  incidental  charges, 
whilst  the  one-third  should  be  paid  over  to  the 
Church,  without  any  deduction,  for  the  support  of 
the  ministry,  of  schools,  and  of  the  poor,  according 
to  the  will  of  God.  This  very  reasonable  proposal 
was  brought  before  the  secret  council,  but  although 
the  regent  himself  was  disposed  to  accede  to  the 
request  of  the  ministers,  there  were  too  many  in- 
fluential persons  interested  in  keeping  matters  as 
they  were ;  and  therefore  the  utmost  he  was  able 
to  accomplish,  was  to  secure  an  agreement  that 
measures  should  be  taken  for  enforcing  a  more 
faithful  and  regular  payment  of  the  portion  due 
to  the  Church.  And  any  legal  expenses  that 
might  be  incurred  through  the  resistance  of  indi- 
viduals found  withholding  what  was  due  to  the 
ministers,  were  to  be  defrayed  by  those  individuals, 
as  much  being  claimed  from  them  above  the  value  of 
the  debt  sued  for  as  would  meet  these  expenses.  J 

The   same   deputation  were   also  instructed  to 
confer   with   the  regent  with   regard   to   sundry 

*  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  100. 
f  ltobertson,  vol.  i.  p.  400. 

X  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  101 ;  Calderw  >od,  vol.  ii. 
p.  425 ;  Hetherington,  p.  40. 


benefices  whicn  were  vacant,  and  to  request  that 
he  would  either  present  qualified  persons  to  them 
with  advice  of  the  assembly,  or  permit  the  assembly 
to  dispose  of  them,  seeing  they  had  now  been 
vacant  for  more  than  six  months.  Thej-  were  to 
bring  under  his  notice  the  state  of  the  College  of 
Aberdeen,  and  to  request  that  he  would  give  com- 
mission to  certain  persons  to  institute  a  thorough 
investigation  into  its  position,  and  empower  them 
to  reform  its  abuses,  to  remove  corrupt  and  inef- 
ficient office-bearers  and  regents,  and  to  place 
qualified  persons  in  their  room,  that  the  youth 
might  be  instructed  in  godliness  and  letters. 
Another  topic  which  was  to  be  brought  before  the 
notice  of  the  regent  related  to  odious  crimes  and 
vices,  which  abounded  in  many  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, and  which  it  was  declared  to  be  the  duty  of 
the  magistrates  to  punish,  that  the  wrath  of  God 
might  be  turned  away  from  the  realm.  No  farther 
steps  had  yet  been  taken  with  reference  to  a  final 
settlement  of  the  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Church.  An  urgent  request  was  therefore  to  be 
presented  to  his  grace,  that  he  would  require  those 
of  the  council  who  had  formerly  been  appointed  to 
consider  this  subject  to  meet  with  the  persons 
whom  the  assembly  had  nominated  for  the  same 
purpose,  that  they  might  arrange  this  important 
question,  and  draw  some  definite  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  civil  and  sacred  questions. 

To  the  requests  of  the  assembly  regarding  all 
these  points,   favourable   answers    Answer  of  the 
were  returned  by  the  regent  with     regent  to  the 
advice  of  his  council.  He  promised       assembly's 
tc   j      •    •  .        a.      ii       commission. 
to  present  qualified  ministers  to  all 

common  churches  that  were  vacant ;  and  with  re- 
gard to  chaplaincies,  he  desired  to  know  the  opinion 
of  the  assembly,  that  he  might  do  nothing  with 
which  they  might  afterwards  have  occasion  to  find 
fault,  He  ordained  that  a  commission  should  be 
organised  for  the  reformation  of  the  College  of 
Aberdeen,  and  for  the  appointment  of  godly  and 
qualified  masters.  He  signified  his  purpose  of 
causing  the  justice-clerk  to  institute  proceedings 
against  all  persons  who  were  chargeable  with  the 
crimes  and  vices  referred  to.  And  he  named  the 
8th  of  August  as  the  day  when  the  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical commissioners  should  meet  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arranging  the  boundaries  between  civil  and 
sacred  things.* 

The  assembly  were  desirous  that  the  regent 
would  concur  with  them  in  augmenting  the  number 
of  superintendents.  But  there  were  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  such  a  step  at  present,  and  therefore 
his  grace  declared  that  the  assembly  must,  in  the 
meantime,  appoint  commissioners  to  do  the  work  of 
superintendents. 

These  answers  of  the  regent  were  highly  favour- 
able :  indeed,  he  was  always  disposed  to  do  as 
much  as  lay  in  his  power  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Reformed  Church.  The  ministers  placed  all  con- 
fidence in  him,  and  they  again  were  the  leading 
supporters  of  his  government,  so  that  both  interest 
*  Spottiswood,  p.  219. 
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and  inclination  prompted  him  to  grant  all  their 
liable  desires.     The  enemies  of  the  Reformed 
Church  were  the  enemies  of  the  regent,  and  they 
weir  numerous,  powerful,  and  unscrupulous.     The 
following  letter,  written  by  Knox  to  Mr.  John  Wood, 
in  England,  shows  the  fears  which  he  entertained 
with  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  reformed  cause  and 
the  preservation  of  the  regent's  life:— "We  look 
daily  for  the  arrival  of  the  duke  and  his  French- 
en  t  to  restore  Satan  to  his  kingdom.     Let 
od  take  heed,  for  assuredly  their  neighbours' 
8   are  on   tire.      I  would,  dear  brother,  that 
you  should  travail  with  z.ealous  men  that  they  may 
consider  our  state.     Without  support  we  are  not 
able  to  resist  the  force  of  domestic  enemies,  unless 
God  work  miraculously,  much  less  are  we  able  to 
stand  up  against  the  power  of  France,  the  sub- 
of  the  Pope,  and  the  malice  of  the  house  of 
Guise.     The  whole  comfort  of  the  enemies  is  this, 
that  by  treason  or  other  means  they  may  cut  off 
the  regent,  and  then  cut  the  throat  of  the  innocent 
How   narrowly  the   regent   hath   escaped 
!  suppose  you  have  heard.    As  their  malice  is 
not  quenched,  so  ceaseth  not  the  practice  of  the 
I  to  put  in  execution  the  cruelty  devised.     I 
M  a  man   already  dead  from  all  affairs  civil, 
and  therefore  I  praise  my  God,  for  so  I  have  some 
quietness  in  spirit,  and  time  to  meditate  on  death, 
and  u|x>n  the  troubles  I  have  long  feared  and  fore- 
see.     The  Lord  assist  you  with  his  Holy  Spirit, 
and  put  an  end  to  my  travails  to  his  own  glory, 
and  to  the  comfort  of  his   Kirk,   for   assuredly, 
brother,  this  miserable  life  is  bitter  unto  me."* 
The  conference  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  commis- 
Qiicstion  re-     sioners,  appointed  to  take  place  on 
garding  the      t}ie  g^  0f  August,  with  the  view 
Church's  juris-   °^  nxino  the  limits  of  the  Church's 
diction  post-     jurisdiction,  appears  never  to  have 
peqed.  been  held.f    The  question  was  one 

encompassed  with  great  difficulties  ;  and  although 
frequently  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
and   his   council   by  those  who  were   in- 
terested in  its  settlement,  yet  the  consideration  of 
-  continually  postponed.     The  ministers  were 
lingly  desirous  of  having  the  boundaries  de- 
fined, within  which  it  should  be  considered  proper 
and  legitimate  for  them  to  act  in  their  spiritual 
character;    and  the  numerous  applications  which 
they  made  to  the  civil  power  to  concur  with  them 
ne  arrangement  with  regard  to  this  point, 
must  exonerate  them  from  the  charge  of  wishing 
unduly  to  extend  their  own  privileges ;   but  the 
iment,  whether  they  were  afraid  of  entering 
»  perplexed  a  question,  or  were  apprehensive 
that  the  Church  would  push  her  claims  farther  than 
lisposed  to  allow,  shrank  back  from  the 
ration  of  the  subject.     And,  at  this  period, 
there  were  other  and  more  urgent  questions  forcing 
themselves  upon  the  attention  of  the  regent  and 
tea:    the  civil   affairs   of  the   country 
:i  a  critical  position,  and  it  required  their 


VOL.  II 


*  Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  428. 
f  Spottiswood,  p.  219. 


utmost  skill  and  efforts  to  prevent  the  government 
of  the  king  from  being  overthrown  by  the  partisans 
of  Mary.  Her  escape  from  Lochleven,  her  flight 
into  England  after  the  battle  of  Langside,  and  the 
tedious  and  painful  proceedings  which  ensued, — the 
regent  and  most  of  the  leading  men  of  his  party 
conceiving  it  necessary  to  follow  her  into  Eliza- 
beth's dominions,  that  they  might  prevent  that 
princess  from  espousing  her  cause  or  attempting  to 
restore  her  to  the  Scottish  throne, — not  unnaturally 
occupied  their  minds  so  completely  as  to  leave 
no  room  for  those  questions  connected  with  the 
limits  of  the  Church's  jurisdiction,  which  it  had 
been  proposed  to  consider  at  this  time.* 

A  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  was  held  on 
the  25th  of  December,  at  Edinburgh,  Meeting  of  the 
in  the  Nether  Council-house,  at  General  As- 
the  opening  of  which  prayers  were  sembly. 
made  by  Knox  for  the  assistance  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Very  few  attended  this  meeting,  and  there 
is  no  mention  made  of  any  one  who  acted  as  mode- 
rator. An  epidemic  malady  prevailed  in  Edin- 
burgh at  the  time,  currently  described  as  the 
plague,  which  carried  off  2550  individuals  during 
the  period  of  the  regent's  absence ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  provisions  were  unprecedentedly  scarce 
and  dear  throughout  the  whole  country,  t  It  so 
happened,  too,  that  at  the  time  of  the  assembly's 
meeting,  the  weather  was  uncommonly  tempestuous 
and  stormy  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
brethren  at  a  distance  thus  found  it  impracticable 
to  proceed  to  the  metropolis.  These  causes,  added 
to  the  absence  of  the  regent  and  the  uncertainty 
and  difficulty  in  which  the  civil  affairs  of  the 
country  were  involved,  rendered  the  meeting  an 
exceedingly  thin  one ;  and  on  this  account  those 
who  were  present  did  not  feel  themselves  war- 
ranted to  transact  the  ordinary  amount  of  business. 
And  besides  all  this,  the  position  of  the  government 
rendered  it  impossible  for  the  privy  council  to  take 
any  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  and  with- 
out their  concurrence  there  were  many  questions 
that  could  not  be  settled  or  considered  at  all.  J 

Almost  the  only  business  that  came  before  this 
assembly  was  a  letter  from  Wil-  Letter  to  the 
liam,  Earl  of  Glencairn,  which  ex-  assembly  from 
hibits  the  deep  and  enlightened 
interest  always  taken  by  this  no- 
bleman in  the  prosperity  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 
It  was  his  lordship's  earnest  desire  to  have  been 
present  at  the  meeting  of  the  supreme  court,  that 
he  might  take  part  with  his  Christian  brethren  in 
advancing  the  interests  of  religion ;  but  urgent 
business  connected  with  the  public  affairs  of  the 

*  Hetherington's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  p.  40 ; 
supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  83.  , 

t  The  following  extract  from  the  "  Diurnal  of  Oecurrents' 
shows  the  extent  of  the  evil :  "  In  all  this  veer  preceidmg, 
the  pest  being  in  Edinburgh  and  Leith  and  Cannongate, 
thair  was  ane  verie  greit  darth  in  this  reahne,  sua  the  boll 
of  eit  meill  was  sauld  for  iii  pundis  xii  shillings,  the  boll 
of  quheit  for  iiii  pundis  x  shillings,  and  the  boll  of  brid 
for  iii  pundis." 

I  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  106 ;  Calderwood,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  470,  471. 
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kingdom,  and  his  distance  from  the  place  of  meet- 
ing, threw  a  barrier  in  his  way,  though  he  assured 
the  assembly  that  whatever  measures  might  be 
adopted  by  them,  he  would  concur  in  carrying 
them  forward  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  His 
concern  for  the  comfortable  support  of  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Gospel  was  more  disinterested  than  that 
of  almost  any  who  belonged  to  the  Protestant 
Church ;  for  he  had  spontaneously  and  without 
delay  put  the  Church  in  possession  of  the  thirds  of 
the  bishopric  of  Glasgow,  nor  had  he  allowed  his 
own  interests,  as  was  the  practice  with  so  many, 
to  interfere  with  the  faithful  appropriation  of  the 
funds  under  his  hand.  He  also  requested  the 
assembly  to  take  measures  for  the  settlement  of 
two  ministers,  Mr.  John  Porterfield  and  an  English- 
man, who  is  described  as  both  godly  and  learned ; 
which  requests  were  cheerfully  acceded  to,  the 
assembly  praising  God.  for  the  enlightened  zeal 
displayed  by  his  lordship,  and  expressing  the  con- 
viction that  the  Lord  Jesus  I 
his  lordship  unto  the  end.* 

For  the  settlement  of  questions  which  it  was  not 

Another  meet-    found,   possible    to   consider    in   a 

ing  of  the  as-     satisfactory  manner  at  the  meeting 

serahly  appointed.  in  December>  it    was  agreed  that 

another  meeting  should  be  convened  on  the  25th  of 
February.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  provided  that 
if  any  unforeseen  obstacles  should  arise,  some  other 
day  and  place  might  be  fixed  upon,  not  only  con- 
venient for  the  ministers  and  commissioners  of 
towns  and  kirks,  but  also  suitable  for  the  nobility 
and  privy  council,  "  quhaise  presence  is  very  requi- 
site for  setting  forward  the  affairs  of  the  Kirk."  f 

Before  the  time  fixed  for  the  additional  meeting 
of  the  General  Assembly  arrived,  the  regent  had 
returned  from  England ;  and  as  it  so  happened  that 
the  pestilence  began  immediately  thereafter  to 
abate,  all  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances 
which  had  exerted  so  detrimental  an  influence  upon 
the  former  meeting  were  now  changed,  and  it  was 
not  found  requisite  either  to  postpone  the  meeting 
or  to  change  its  place.  At  the  time  and  place 
originally  appointed  the  assembly  met,  and  Mr. 
David  Lindsay  was  chosen  to  fill  the  moderator's 
chair. 

The  civil  affairs  of  the  country  at  this  period 
Civil  convul-  wore  a  very  threatening  aspect. 
sions  arise.  During  the  regent's  absence  in 
England,  rumours  most  prejudicial  to  his  character 
had  been  industriously  circulated  through  the 
country ;  to  the  effect  that  he  had  agreed  to  send 
the  infant  king  to  the  court  of  England,  to  be 
educated  under  Elizabeth's  care,  and  that  he  had 
stipulated  to  have  himself  declared  legitimate,  and 
recognised  as  the  nearest  heir  to  the  Scottish 
throne,  in  the  event  of  the  young  king  dying 
without  issue.  It  was  also  said  that  in  return 
for  the  support  given  to  him  by  the  English  queen 
in  maintaining  these  pretensions,  he  was  to  ac- 
knowledge the  supremacy  of  England  over  Scot- 

*  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  105. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  106. 


the  General 
Assembly. 


land,  and  to  hold  his  crown  as  a  vassal  of  the 
neighbouring  kingdom.*  Within  a  fortnight,  too, 
after  the  regent's  return,  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault 
arrived  in  Scotland,  bringing  with  him  a  commis- 
sion from  Mary,  by  which  he  was  authorised  to 
govern  the  country  in  her  name.  He  immediately 
issued  a  proclamation  forbidding  the  lieges  to  yield 
obedience  to  any  but  himself,  and  those  who  might 
be  appointed  to  office  by  him.  A  counter-procla- 
mation was  issued  by  the  regent,  at  the  Cross  of 
Edinburgh,  commanding  the  king's  lieges  to  repair 
to  Glasgow  by  the  10th  of  March,  and  preparations 
were  made  on  both  sides  for  an  appeal  to  arms  in 
defence  of  their  respective  views  and  claims. 
The  influence  of  the  Church  in  public  affairs  is 

apparent  from  the   fact  that  the     4il       L    .  . 
j    i  j  j  j  i   i.i  *i        Attempt  of  the 

duke    addressed   a   letter   to   the    duke  to  secure 

assembly,  the  object  of  which  was  the  support  of 
to  gain  over  the  ministers  to  his 
side,  and  to  induce  them  to  use 
their  influence  to  prevent  the  people  from  proceed- 
ing to  Glasgow,  in  obedience  to  the  regent's  sum- 
mons. He  professed  it  to  be  his  determined  purpose 
that  the  Word  of  God  should  have  free  passage 
through  the  whole  realm,  that  the  sacraments 
should  be  administered  according  to  the  institution 
of  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour,  and  that  all  true  sub- 
jects should  be  protected  in  the  possession  and 
enjoyment  of  all  that  belonged  to  them.  He  also 
declared  it  to  be  his  desire  that  there  should  be  a 
convention  of  the  whole  Estates  of  the  realm,  in  a 
quiet  and  peaceable  manner,  to  investigate  the 
origin  of  the  present  troubles,  and  that  after  im- 
ploring God's  grace  and  direction,  they  should  pro- 
ceed to  apply  remedial  measures  to  existing  evils  : 
and  he  promised  at  the  same  time  that  he  and  all 
who  continued  under  obedience  to  the  queen,  "  our 
sovereign,"  would  submit  to  whatever  might  be 
agreed  upon  in  such  a  convention.  And  he  con- 
cluded with  stating  that,  although  he  would  prefer 
to  turn  the  forces  which  he  had  levied  against 
thieves  and  oppressors  of  the  realm,  yet,  if  the 
Earl  of  Moray  persisted  in  attacking  him,  he 
trusted  in  God  and  the  justness  of  his  cause,  and 
doubted  not  that  he  would  receive  the  support  of 
all  true  men,  and  be  able  to  defend  himself. 
"  Therefore,  we  require  you  in  God's  behalf  to  make 
some  of  our  affairs  and  mind  patent  to  the  people ; 
and  if  ye  find  out  aught  on  our  part,  duty  requiieth 
that  you  come  and  reason  upon  the  same  with  us, 
when  you  shall  find  us  reasonable  in  all  causes, 
according  to  God's  Word  and  equity.t 

When  this  letter  was  read  in  the  assembly,  the 
brethren    determined    to    consult   Accomniodilti0n 
the  regent  before  taking  any  steps  effected  through 
in  the  way  of  replying  to  it.  They      the  influence 
xi      j     •  e  ■    t.  of  the  Church. 

were  earnestly  desirous  ot  inter- 
posing their  good  offices,  with  the  view  of  bringing 
about  an  accommodation  ;  but  they  did  not  feel  at 

*  Tvtler,  vol.  vii.  p.  270;  Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  475; 
Hayne's,  pp.  500—503.  ,       . 

t  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  109;  Calderwood,  vol. 
ii.  p.  481. 
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liberty  to  correspond  with  an  individual  who  was 
endeavouring  to  overturn  the  government  of  the 
king,  without  acquainting  the  court  with  their 
proceedings,  and  obtaining  permission  to  put  forth 
their  efforts.  Accordingly,  they  appointed  Messrs. 
John  Spottiswood,  John  Winram,  and  John  Row, 
to  repair  to  his  grace  the  regent,  to  ascertain  his 
pleasure  with  regard  to  the  letter  which  they  had 
received  from  the  duke,  and  then  with  his  concur- 
rence to  proceed  to  the  duke,  and  to  employ  all 
possible  efforts  to  prevail  upon  him  and  his  friends 
to  acknowledge  the  authority  both  of  the  king  and 
of  the  regent.  Nor  were  their  efforts  unsuccessful. 
Mainly  through  their  instrumentality,  a  personal 
conference  was  brought  about  between  the  regent 
and  the  duke,  at  Glasgow;  and  it  was  arranged 
that  the  duke  should  submit  to  the  king's  autho- 
rity, and  that  he  and  his  friends  should  be  restored 
to  their  honours  and  possessions.* 

With  all  the  regent's  good-will  to  the  Church, 

p  .  ,  .  ,  and  honest  endeavours  to  promote 
under  the        ner  welfare,  the  state  of  the  coun- 

consideration  of  try  was  so  unsettled,  that  every- 
the  regent.  where  advantage  was  taken  of  the 
ministers,  and  occasion  was  given  for  loud  com- 
plaints against  the  encroachments  of  cupidity. 
Benefices  were  sold  and  let  on  long  tacks  and 
leases,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  ministers ;  and  the 
collectors  appointed  by  the  Church  to  uplift  her 
portion  of  revenues  were  forcibly  displaced,  and 
others  put  into  their  room,  who  were  actuated  by 
totally  different  feelings  and  interests.  Petitions 
were  presented  at  this  time  to  the  regent  against 
such  proceedings ;  and  it  was  craved  that  an  effi- 
cient remedy  should  be  applied  to  these  claimant 
evils,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  Church,  which 
was  suffering  much  damage,  but  also  on  account  of 
that  portion  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  which 
accrued  to  the  public  exchequer.  It  was  also  urged, 
as  an  arrangement  which  it  was  indispensable  to 
adopt,  that  those  who  had  many  benefices  should 
be  obliged  to  relinquish  all  of  them  but  one.  Leave 
too  was  asked  from  his  grace  and  the  secret 
council  to  proceed  from  admonitions  to  more 
weighty  censures  against  the  Earl  of  Huntley,  for 
his  grievous  and  tyrannical  oppression  of  the 
Church.  The  subject  of  settling  the  limits  of  the 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  again  urged  upon 
the  consideration  of  the  government;  and  they 
were  also  reminded  in  strong  terms  of  the  duty 
of  visiting  with  punishment  odious  crimes,  which 
provoked  God's  displeasure  against  the  whole  land. 
There  is  one  point  embraced  in  the  petition  of  the 
assembly  to  the  regent  which  shows  how  defective 
their  views  still  were  of  religious  liberty,  and  how 
much  they  were  in  the  habit  of  intermingling  civil 
and  sacred  things.  They  craved  that  order  should 
be  taken  for  the  punishment  of  those  who  were 
already  excommunicated,  and  who  despised  the 
censures  of  the  Church,  f 

A  fast  was  appointed  to  be  observed  throughout 

*  Spottiswood,  pp.  228,  229 ;  supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  103. 
t  Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  485. 


the  whole  country,  and  the  terms  of  the  appoint- 
ment suggest  how  slow  the  trans-  a  fast 
mission  of  intelligence  was  in  those  appointed, 
times.  It  was  to  continue  for  eight  days,  and  to 
commence  on  the  13th  of  March,  in  all  places  to 
which  notice  of  the  appointment  might  come  before 
that  time.  In  all  other  places  it  was  to  begin  at 
such  times  as  the  superintendents,  after  becoming 
aware  of  the  assembly's  enactment,  might  think 
proper  to  appoint.  The  same  order  of  worship  and 
service  were  to  be  followed  as  in  the  case  of  the 
first  fast ;  and  all  were  to  observe  sobriety  in 
eating  and  drinking  during  the  continuance  of  the 
prescribed  period.* 

While  the  regent  was  in  the  northern  counties, 
engaged  in  investigating  and  pun-  .. 

ishing  the  excesses  which  had  been       against  the 
committed  during  his  absence  in     office-bearers 

England,  the  state  of  the  College    of,thf  c?lleSe 
°  '  °        of  Aberdeen, 

of  Aberdeen  was   brought   under 

his  notice,  and  the  principal  and  some  of  the  re- 
gents were  charged  with  holding  popish  senti- 
ments. They  were  therefore  summoned  before  the 
council,  and  their  subscription  to  the  following 
paper  was  demanded : — M  We  whose  names  are 
underwritten  do  ratify  and  approve  from  our  very 
hearts  the  Confession  of  Faith,  together  with  all 
other  acts  concerning  our  religion,  given  forth  in 
the  parliaments  holden  at  Edinburgh  on  the  24th 
August,  1560,  and  the  loth  December,  1567;  and 
join  ourselves  as  members  to  the  true  Kirk  of 
Christ,  whose  visible  face  is  described  in  the  said 
acts  ;  and  shall  in  time  coming  be  participant  of 
the  sacraments  now  most  faithfully  and  publicly 
ministered  in  the  said  Kirk,  and  submit  ourselves 
to  the  jurisdiction  and  discipline  thereof."  f  On 
their  refusal  to  affix  their  names  to  this  document, 
they  were  deprived  of  all  the  honours,  dignities, 
and  functions  which  they  had  enjoyed  within  the 
college;  and  they  were  even  forbidden  to  engage  in 
the  instruction  of  the  young  in  any  part  of  the 
realm  of  Scotland.  Steps  were  also  taken  against 
these  same  individuals  by  Erskine  of  Dun,  super- 
intendent of  Angus  and  Mearns,  in  virtue  of  a 
commission  received  from  the  assembly  to  visit  the 
sheriffdom  of  Aberdeen  and  Banff,  and  to  bring 
the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Church  into  operation 
against  offenders.  With  advice,  counsel,  and  eon- 
sent  of  the  ministers,  elders,  and  commissioners  of 
kirks  in  the  district,  sentence  was  pronounced 
against  Alexander  Anderson,  principal;  Andrew 
Galloway,  sub-principal;  and  Andrew  Anderson, 
Thomas  Owsten,  and  Duncan  Norie,  regents,— ex- 
cluding them  from  membership  in  the  Church, 
depriving  them  of  the  office  of  teachers,  and  for- 
bidding them  to  exercise  this  function  either  pub- 
licly or  privately  in  the  College  of  Aberdeen,  or  in 
any  other  quarter  of  the  kingdom.  J 

These  proceedings  of  his  grace  the  regent,  and 

*  Supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  27;    Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  304; 
Book  of  Universal  Kirk,  p.  110. 
t  Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  pp.  491,  492. 
X  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  492. 
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of  the  superintendent  of  Angus  and  Mearns,  were 
Character  of  highly  approved  by  the  General  As- 
the  proceedings  semblv  of  the  Church,  which  met 
in  Aberdeen.  ^  E(jinburgh  in  July— as  being 
calculated  to  maintain  and  extend  the  dominion  of 
Protestant  principles,  and  to  undermine  the  in- 
fluence of  popery  in  the  land.  And  although  it 
may  be  easy  to  show  that  they  are  not  in  all  points 
consistent  with  the  views  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  now  universally  prevalent  among  Protes- 
tants, yet  when  we  consider  the  temper  of  the 
times,  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  newly- 
established  Church,  the  unscrupulous  character 
of  its  enemies,  and  the  persecution  which  they 
themselves  everywhere  practised  when  they  had 
the  power,  we  cannot  think  it  strange  that 
measures  of  undue  severity  should  have  been 
adopted  against  them.  The  exclusion,  indeed,  of 
papists  from  the  office  of  teachers  in  Protestant 
colleges  and  schools  was  a  very  fair  and  legitimate 
course,  not  merely  allowable,  but  imperatively  de- 
manded by  every  principle  of  reason  and  religion. 
But  to  debar  them  from  the  privilege  of  teaching 
anywhere,  whether  publicly  or  privately, — although 
quite  consistent  with  the  principles  which  they 
themselves  applied  to  others,  and  therefore  in  one 
sense  fair,  as  being  measure  for  measure, — was 
nevertheless  a  breach  of  that  great  principle  of 
religious  liberty  to  which  all  parties,  except  the 
Romanists,  have  now  given  their  hearty  adhesion. 
The  mutual  confidence  subsisting  between  his 

Communica-  Srace  the  reSent  and  the  Church> 
tion  of  the  is  apparent  from  a  communication 
regent  to  the  which  he  sent  to  the  assembly, 
usscm  y.  excusing  his  absence  from  the 
meeting  as  unavoidable,  and  bringing  under  their 
notice  the  necessities  of  the  king's  government. 
He  reminds  them  that  he  himself  had  been  most 
willing  to  put  the  Church  in  full  possession  of  her 
patrimony,  and  with  this  view  had  proposed  to 
make  a  dissolution  of  the  prelacies  ;  but  that  he  had 
found  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  consent  of 
the  Estates  to  the  assignation  even  of  the  thirds  of 
benefices  to  the  ministry.  And  he  appeals  to  them- 
selves as  quite  aware  that  since  that  time  he  had 
done  everything  for  the  support  of  religion,  which 
the  civil  troubles  afflicting  the  country  had  ren- 
dered at  all  practicable.  "  One  thing  we  must 
call  to  remembrance,  that  when  we  travelled  in 
parliament  to  cause  the  Estates  to  decern  the  thirds 
to  pertain  to  the  ministry,  they  opponed  themselves 
to  us ;  alleging  that  with  the  sustentation  of  the 
ministry  there  was  also  regard  to  be  had  to  the 
support  of  the  prince  in  sustaining  of  the  public 
charges,  otherwise  they  would  be  burdened  with 
exactions.  And  so  this  dangerous  argument  com- 
pelled us  to  promise  to  the  Estates  that  we  would 
take  upon  us,  if  the  act  were  granted  to  the  Kirk, 
that  they  would  agree  to  anything  judged  reason- 
able for  supporting  the  public  charges  of  the 
prince.  And,  accordingly,  the  commissioners  of 
the  Church  agreed  to  certain  assignations  out  of 
the  thirds  for  support  of  the  king.     And  this  would 


have  been  sufficient,  if  civil  trouble  had  not  oc- 
curred. Which  now  moveth  us  to  write  to  you 
in  this  form,  praying  you  rightly  to  consider 
the  necessity  of  the  case  ;  that  the  Kirk  will  be 
very  ill  obeyed  without  the  king's  authority ;  that 
now  the  property  of  the  crown  is  not  able  to  sus- 
tain the  ordinary  charges ;  that  in  the  beginning 
the  thirds  would  not  have  been  granted  but  for  the 
necessities  of  the  prince;  and  that  when  the  late 
arrangement  was  made,  the  Estates  scrupled  to 
declare  the  thirds  to  pertain  to  the  ministry,  until 
we  became  surety  that  the  Kirk  would  again  con- 
descend upon  so  much,  as  might  be  sufficient  for 
the  support  of  public  affairs."  * 

Mr.  John  Wood,  the  bearer  of  the  regent's  letter 
to  the  assembly,  was  also  instructed  by  his  grace  to 
propose  that  a  sufficient  sum  should  be  taken  from 
the  whole  thirds  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Church, 
and  granted  for  certain  years  to  the  lord  regent, 
in  order  to  defray  the  public  charges  of  the  govern- 
ment     To  this  proposal   the  as-    Concurreneeof 
sembly  at  once  agreed,  declaring     the  assembly 
that  in  consideration  of  his  grace's    iu  tne  regent's 
necessity  in  regard  to  the  public        ^    ^ 
charges,  they  consent  that  the  whole  sums  of  silver 
and  money  craved  by  his  grace  be  granted  and 
promptly  rendered  by  the   collectors.      And  the 
several  sums  of  victuals  and  money  were  to  be 
assigned  upon  such  benefices  and  thirds  as  were  at 
once  most  convenient  for  the  Kirk,  and  most  suit- 
able to  the  regent ;  and  it  was  to  be  understood 
that   the  regent  should   not  solicit  the   Kirk  to 
alienate  any  further  portion  of  her  rents,  nor  lay 
upon  her  thirds  the  burthen  of  any  other  pension. f 

A  convention  of  the  states  of  the  realm  having 
been  appointed  by  the  regent  to   Commissioners 
take  place  at  Perth  on  26th  July,      sent  by^ 
to  consider  the  proposals  of  Eli-    t^emTetmgof 
zabeth}   with   regard    to   the   un-    the  Estates  at 
fortunate   Mary,   whom    she   was  Perth, 

neither  willing  to  set  at  liberty  nor  found  it  safe 
to  detain  in  captivity,  the  General  Assembly  ap- 
pointed commissioners  to  attend  this  meeting,  and 
to  carry  to  the  regent  their  answer  to  his  letter,  as 
also  to  bring  certain  other  matters  under  his  con- 
sideration. Renewed  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
necessity  of  definitely  fixing  the  boundaries  be- 
tween the  ecclesiastical  and  the  civil  jurisdiction.  It 
was  proposed  that  measures  should  be  adopted  for 
the  support  of  the  poor,  and  particularly  that  some 
portion  of  the  tithes  should  be  appropriated  to  this 
important  object.  The  propriety  of  appointing 
superintendents  throughout  the  whole  realm  was 
urged  upon  the  regent ;  and  it  was  craved  that  per- 
sons possessing  a  plurality  of  benefices  should  be 
obliged  to  relinquish  all  of  them  save  one.  Protection 
was  also  sought  against  the  arts  and  contrivances 
by  which  many  continued  to  defraud  the  Church  of 
the  revenues  assigned  to  her  by  law.     Two  other 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  pp.  499,  500 ;  Book  of  the  Uni- 
versal Kirk,  pp.  113,  114. 

f  Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  pp.  502,  503. 

j  Supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  107 ;  Spottiswood,  p.  231. 
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points  were  embraced  in  the  instructions  of  the 
commissioners.  It  was  considered  a  most  desirable 
and  proper  arrangement  that  all  superintendents, 
ministers,  exhorters,  and  readers,  should  have  par- 
ticular assignations  of  funds  for  their  support, 
made  to  them  from  sources  within  their  own  bounds. 
And  then,  with  the  view  of  facilitating  this  arrange- 
ment, it  was  requested  that  the  regent  and  his 
council  would  use  their  authority  to  have  the 
thirds  of  benefices  so  separated  and  divided  from 
the  other  two  parts,  that  the  Kirk  might  as  easily 
intromit  with  her  own  portion,  as  the  other  pro- 
prietors did  with  what  was  recognised  as  belong- 
ing to  them.* 
All  these  propositions  received  a  very  favourable 

»  ~:,.™    consideration  from  the  regent,  and 

Answers  given  °       ' 

to  the  commis-    courteous  answers  were   returned 
sioners  of  the     to    the   commissioners   of  the   as- 
assembly.        sembly>t     The  civil  afFairs  of  the 

country,  however,  were  in  too  perplexed  a  con- 
dition, and  the  minds  of  men  were  too  deeply 
engrossed  with  the  propositions  of  Elizabeth  and 
the  dangers  which  threatened  the  country  from  the 
partisans  of  Mary,  to  allow  that  attention  to  be 
given  to  ecclesiastical  concerns  which  the  Church 
considered  necessary.  Hardly  anything  could  be 
done  at  the  present  moment.  Still,  it  was  gratify- 
ing to  the  ministers  to  know  that  the  leading  men 
connected  with  the  government  were  disposed  to 
co-operate  with  them  in  placing  ecclesiastical 
affairs  upon  a  satisfactory  and  permanent  basis. 
And  thus  they  had  good  grounds  for  cherishing 
the  hope  that,  so  soon  as  existing  difficulties  were 
somewhat  smoothed,  the  cause  which  they  prized 
above  everything  else  would  receive  its  full  share 
of  attention  from  the  rulers  of  the  country. 

These  hopes  of  the  ministers  and  adherents  of 

Prospects  of      the  Reformed  faith  were  destined 

the  Church  sud-  to  receive  a  sudden  and  sore  dis- 

denly  clouded.    appoiutment      They  were  dasbed 

to  the  ground  by  the  same  stroke  which  laid  the 
regent  in  the  dust.  {  There  were  no  warmer  friends 
in  the  country  of  the  king's  authority,  and  of  the 
administration  of  Moray,  than  the  ministers  of  the 
Protestant  Church.  And  when  the  career  of  this 
powerful  nobleman  was  terminated  by  the  hand  of 
an  assassin,  they  felt  that  the  blow  had  struck 
themselves  and  the  cause  which  was  dearest  to 
their  hearts.  Moray  was  justly  considered  as  one 
of  the  pillars  of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  to  him 
the  ministers  had  learned  to  look  with  confidence 
and  hope.  Nor  is  there  any  just  ground  to  ques- 
tion that  he  was  sincerely  and  conscientiously 
attached  to  the  Protestant  faith.  That  he  was  a 
man  of  vast  ambition  is  undeniable,  that  in  seeking 
the  gratification  of  his  love  of  power  he  was  not 


*  Caldtrwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  493. 
t  >Sttpnt,  vol.  ii.  p.  114.     Sine 


niunle 


f  Ibid.,  p.  496. 
p.  ll-i.  Since  the  account  of  the  regent's 
written,  I  have  discovered  that  the  storv,  so 
Wen  retailed  by  modern  writers,  of  the  cruelty  »lleged  to 
have  been  shown  to  the  assassin's  wife  is  unworthy  of 
credit,  as^it  rest*  solely  on  the  authority  of  "Crawford's 
Alenioirs,"  a  book  which  has  been  proved  to  be  a  tissue  of 
fcibrieations  from  beginning  to  end.— (See  Appendix  F.) 


unfrequently  drawn  into  tortuous  courses,  must  be 
admitted ;  but  that  his  profession  of  religion  was 
assumed  and  maintained  merely  in  subserviency  to 
his  political  views,  is  a  supposition  contradicted  by 
the  whole  tenour  of  his  life.  It  is  forgotten  by 
those  who  entertain  this  idea,  that  he  adhered 
faithfully  to  the  same  religious  principles  from  the 
commencement  to  the  close  of  his  career;  and  that 
he  did  so  although  there  were  seasons  when  the 
avowal  of  the  opposite  principles  would  have 
opened  up  to  him  a  far  more  likely  prospect  of 
worldly  greatness  and  honour — as  at  the  period  of 
his  return  from  France,  in  15G1,  when  strenuous 
efforts  were  made  by  Mary  and  by  the  Cardinal  of 
Lorraine  to  detach  him  from  his  religious  views, 
and  when  very  weighty  inducements  were  pre- 
sented to  him  for  this  purpose.*  When  indivi- 
duals change  their  religious  principles  once  and 
again,  and  by  this  means  secure  for  themselves  an 
augmentation  of  worldly  prosperity,  there  may  be 
ground  for  suspecting  their  sincerity,  or,  at  least, 
for  supposing  that  worldly  considerations  have 
created  a  greater  influence  over  them  than  they 
were  well  aware  of  themselves.  But  when  any 
change  they  have  made  has  either  run  counter  to 
their  worldly  interests,  or  when  they  have  refused 
to  change  in  spite  of  great  inducements  held  out  to 
them,  it  is  quite  unreasonable  to  question  their 
sincerity,  merely  because  the  principles  they  have 
clung  to  may  have  extended  their  influence  in 
another  quarter.  And  besides  the  power  which 
accrued  to  Moray  from  his  consistent  adherence 
to  Protestant  principles,  he  was  a  man  possessed 
of  uncommon  natural  abilities,  which  eminently 
fitted  him  for  the  position  of  a  ruler.  He  wa.' 
singularly  qualified  for  conducting  the  affairs  of 
government.  Within  little  more  than  a  year,  he 
brought  the  country,  which  had  been  exceedingly 
disordered,  into  a  state  of  comparative  quietness; 
and  he  enforced  universal  submission  to  the 
authority  of  the  king.  His  whole  course  of  pro- 
cedure, both  in  the  administration  of  justice  and 
in  the  regulation  of  his  own  private  conduct,  was 
such  as  to  procure  for  him,  from  the  spontaneous 
voice  of  the  nation,  one  of  the  most  honourable  of 
titles,  viz.,  that  of  "  the  Good  Regent,"  by  which  he 
was  long  remembered  among  the  people  of  Scot- 
land. His  house  was  like  a  little  sanctuary,  where 
no  profane  or  unseemly  words  were  heard.  The 
worship  of  God  was  regularly  maintained  in  his 
family ;  and  when  the  chapter  was  read  after 
dinner  or  supper,  it  was  his  custom  to  propose 
questions  in  regard  to  it,  and  to  engage  in  conver- 
sation respecting  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  with 
learned  men,  of  whom  there  were  usually  some  at 
his  table. f  He  was  of  a  liberal  disposition,  and 
freely  bestowed  favours  upon  his  friends.  He  was 
very  affable  to  his  domestics,  and  yet  rebuked 
them  very  sharply  when  they  were  guilty  of  any 
improprieties. 

*  Supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  2. 

f  Spottiswood,   ]>.   233;    Calderwood,    vol.   ii.   p.  511; 
Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  308. 
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The  death  of  the  regent  occasioned  the  utmost 
Sorrow  occa-  sorrow  and  consternation  amongst 
rioned  by  the  all  the  adherents  of  the  Reformed 
regent's  Church.  Knox  felt  that  he  was 
assassination.     ^^  q{  &  ^   ^^  ^  ^ 

country  was  deprived  of  a  wise  and  prudent 
governor,  and  that  the  Reformed  cause  had  lost 
one  of  its  most  powerful  and  faithful  adherents. 
The  estimation  in  which  he  held  the  regent  is 
apparent  not  only  from  the  discourse  which  he 
preached  on  the  occasion  of  his  funeral,  on  the 
text,  "  Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord,"  * 
but  also  from  the  form  of  prayer  which  he  used  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  service : — "  In  our  extreme 
miseries  we  called,  and  thou  in  the  multitude  of  thy 
mercies  heard  us.  O  Lord,  in  what  misery  and 
confusion  found  he  this  realm,  and  to  what  rest  and 
quietness  now  by  his  labours  suddenly  he  brought 
the  same,  all  estates,  but  especially  the  poor  com- 
mons, can  witness.  Thy  image,  O  Lord,  did  so 
clearly  shine  in  that  personage  that  the  devil,  and 
the  people  to  whom  he  is  prince,  could  not  abide  it. 
And  so  to  punish  our  sins  and  ingratitude,  who 
did  not  rightly  esteem  so  precious  a  gift,  thou  hast 
permitted  him  to  fall,  to  our  great  grief,  into  the 
hands  of  cruel  and  traitorous  murderers.  He  is  at 
rest,  O  Lord,  and  we  are  left  in  extreme  misery  : 
be  merciful  to  us,  and  suffer  not  Satan  utterly  to 
prevail  against  thy  little  flock  within  this  realm  : 
neither  yet,  O  Lord,  let  blood-thirsty  men  attain 
the  end  of  their  wicked  enterprises.  Preserve,  O 
Lord,  our  young  king  :  although  he  be  an  infant, 
give  unto  him  the  spirit  of  sanctification  with 
increase  of  the  same  as  he  groweth  in  years.  Let 
his  reign  be  such  that  thou  mayst  be  glorified,  and 
thy  little  flock  comforted  by  it.  Seeing  we  are 
now  left  as  a  flock  without  a  pastor  in  civil  policy, 
and  as  a  ship  without  a  rudder  in  the  midst  of  a 
storm,  let  thy  providence  watch,  Lord,  and  defend 

*  Diurnal  of  Occurrents,  p.  15S ;  Letter  of  Kandolph  to 
Cecil,  22nd  February,  1569. 


us  in  these  dangerous  days,  that  the  wicked  of  the 
world  may  see,  that  as  well  without  the  help  of 
man  as  with  it,  thou  art  able  to  rule,  maintain 
and  defend  the  little  flock  that  dependeth  upon 
thee.  And  because,  O  Lord,  the  shedding  of  inno- 
cent blood  hath  ever  been,  and  yet  is  odious  in  thy 
presence,  yea,  defileth  the  whole  land  where  it  is 
shed  and  not  punished,  we  crave  of  thee,  for  Christ's 
sake,  that  thou  wilt  so  try  and  punish  the  two 
treasonable  murders  lately  committed,  that  the 
devisers  and  authors  of  them  may  be  either 
thoroughly  converted  or  confounded.  Lord,  let 
the  world  know  that  thou  art  a  God  that  can 
deprehend  the  wise  in  their  own  wisdom,  and  the 
proud. in  the  imagination  of  their  wicked  hearts. 
Lord,  retain  us  that  call  upon  thee  in  thy  true 
fear.  Give  us  strength  to  fight  our  battle,  yea,  to 
fight  it  lawfully,  and  to  end  our  lives  in  the  sanc- 
tification of  thy  holy  name."  * 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  514 ;  M'Crie's  Life  of  Knox, 
vol.  ii.  p.  173.  Spottiswood  mentions  rather  a  strange  fact 
in  connection  with  the  regent's  assassination.  He  died  on 
Saturday  evening,  and  intelligence  of  the  event  reached 
Edinburgh  before  next  morning.  An  individual,  afterwards 
known  to  be  Thomas  Maitland,  a  younger  brother  of  Leth- 
ington,  contrived  to  place  in  the  pulpit  where  Knox  was  to 
preach  a  paper  with  these  words  written  upon  it :  "  Take 
up  the  man  whom  you  accounted  another  God,  and  con- 
sider the  end  whereto  his  ambition  has  brought  him." 
Knox  proceeded  with  his  discourse  as  if  nothing  unusual 
had  occurred  ;  but,  towards  the  close  of  it,  he  took  occasion 
to  advert  to  the  loss  which  th<?  Church  and  commonw  t  akh 
had  sustained  in  the  death  of  the  regent,  and  showed  how 
God  often  took  away  good  rulers  on  account  of  the  sms  of 
the  people.  "  I  perceive,"  added  he,  "  although  this  be 
on  event  we  should  all  take  to  heart,  there  be  some  that 
rejoice  in  this  wicked  fact,  making  it  the  subject  of  their 
mirth ;  amongst  whom  there  is  one  that  hath  cause,;  a 
writing  to  be  cast  in  this  place,  insulting  upon  that  w'uich 
is  all  good  men's  sorrow.  This  wicked  man,  whoever  he  be, 
shall  not  go  unpunished  :  he  shall  die  where  none  shall 
be  to  lament  him."  And  shortly  afterwards,  when  the 
troubles  of  the  country  increased,  Maitland  betook  himself  to 
travel,  and  passing  through  Italy,  died  there  with  no  friend 
to  wait  upon  him.  Spottiswood  mentions  that  he  ascer- 
tained all  the  circumstances  from  Maitland's  own  sister. — 
(Spottiswood,  p.  234;  M'Crie's  Life  of  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p. 
264;  Mackenzie's  Lives  of  Scottish  Writers,  vol.  iii.  p.  105.) 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

ECCLESIASTICAL    HISTORY. 
A.D.  1570—1585. 
VERY  great  commotions  ensued  after  the  death  of 


the  regent,  which  distracted  the 

<_;OHHIlUblUU3  °  .  - 

consequent  country  for  a  long  period.  lhe 
upon  Moray's  adherents  of  Mary,  animated  by 
assassination.      the  hope  of  being  able   to  repkce 

her  upon  the  throne,  flew  to  arms,  succeeded  in 
gaining  possession  of  Edinburgh,  and  publicly  pro- 
claimed the  queen's  authority  in  the  metropolis. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  late  regent's  party,  who 
were  all  favourable  to  the  authority  of  the  young 
king,  were  determined  to  maintain  the  existing 
order  of  things.  And  Elizabeth,  whilst  professing 
to  interpose  her  good  offices  for  the  pacification  of 
the  Scottish  realm,  in  reality  did  everything  in 
her  power  to  fan  the  flame  of  discord.  With  that 
duplicity  which  was  so  prominent  a  feature  of  her 
character,  she  pretended  to  aim  at  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  different  parties  into  which  the  country 
was  divided;  but,  secretly,  she  took  measures  to 
stir  up  animosities  and  jealousies  between  them, 
with  the  view  of  more  effectually  bringing  them 
all  under  her  power.  The  negotiations  into  which 
she  entered  for  the  restoration  of  the  captive 
queen  to  her  throne,  although  conducted  with 
much  form,  were  never  intended  to  be  anything  but 
a  fruitless  illusion,  most  tantalising  to  her  unfor- 
tunate victim,  but  quite  of  a  piece  with  the  tor- 
tuous policy  in  which  the  English  queen  delighted. 
She  had  no  wish,  it  is  true,  that  the  supporters  of 
the  infant  king's  authority  should  be  driven  from 
the  helm  of  affairs  :  but  it  was  her  desire  that  they 
should  barely  be  enabled  to  maintain  their  position 
of  superiority,  and  thus  always  feel  themselves 
dependent  upon  her  favour,  and  be  obliged  to  act 
in  subserviency  to  her  wishes. 

It  is  impossible  to  trace  the  proceedings  of  this 
period,  and  of  the  years  that  follow,  without  feel- 
ing the  deepest  sympathy  for  Mary,  who  was  so 
long  the  victim  of  the  cruel  and  deceitful  machi- 
nations of  her  English  kinswoman.  The  longer 
her  captivity  continues,  the  mind  retains  less  and 
less  impression  of  the  great  and  glaring  faults 
which  led  to  her  dethronement ;  and  we  are  per- 
suaded that  but  for  the  sufferings  of  the  later 
period  of  her  life,  far  more  unanimity  would  have 
prevailed  in  regard  to  the  propriety  and  necessity 
of  the  step,  by  which  the  authority  of  her  infant 
son  was  established  in  the  room  of  her  own. 
Many  who  have  been  guilty  of  scandalous  offences 
and  crimes  have  owed  it  to  distresses  and  perse- 
cutions afterwards  assailing  them,  that  they  have 
been  saved  from  the  world's  stern  condemnation, 
under  which  they  must  have  otherwise  inevitably 
sunk. 

The  fierce  struggle  that  was  now  carried  on 
between  the  contending  parties  in  Scotland,  was 
productive  of  extreme  distress  and  suffering  to  all 


classes  of  the  community.      It  seemed  as  if  the 

bonds  of  society  were  about  to  be  ut-   sum3ringS  con- 

terly  dissolved.     The  minds  of  men     sequent  upon 

were  filled  with  the  most  deadly      the  anarchy 
..  j     that  prevailed. 

rancour  towards  one  another  ;  and 

"king's  men"  and  "  queen's  men"  everywhere  con- 
tended for  the  triumph  of  their  respective  parties.* 
In  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  which 
was  held  in  March,  a  few  weeks  proeeedings 
after  the  regent's  assassination,  the  of  the  General 
deep  sorrow  and  regret  which  were  ^jj™^  ln 
felt  by  all  the  members  of  the  Re- 
formed Church,  on  account  of  that  mournful  event, 
and  the  detestation  with  which  the  crime  was  re- 
garded, were  very  apparent.  It  was  ordained  that 
sentence  of  excommunication  should  be  pronounced 
against  the  murderer  in  all  the  principal  towns 
of  the  kingdom,  and  in  all  parish  kirks  where 
proper  order  prevailed.  All  other  persons,  too,  who 
might  yet  be  convicted  of  being  accessory  to  the 
nefarious  deed,  or  of  concurring  in  it,  were  to  be 
proceeded  against  in  a  similar  manner,  f  In  the 
same  meeting  the  regulation  was  first  adopted, 
which  has  continued  to  exist  to  the  present  day, 
that  the  moderator  of  one  assembly  should  open 
the  following  one  with  prayer  and  discourse,  and 
that  immediately  thereafter  the  new  moderator 
should  be  chosen.  It  would  appear  that  some 
ministers,  discouraged  by  the  difficulties  with  which 
they  found  themselves  encompassed,  had  forsaken 
the  pulpit,  and  betaken  themselves  to  other  em- 
ployments, particularly  to  that  of  pleading  causes 
before  the  lords  of  session.  With  the  view  of  pre- 
venting such  desertion  of  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
it  was  agreed  that  henceforward  there  should  in 
all  cases  be  a  more  formal  and  public  admission 
to  the  sacred  office,  so  that  ministers  might  feel 
themselves  solemnly  pledged  to  continue  in  their 
vocation.  J  A  charge  had  been  brought  against 
the  Bishop  of  Orkney,  of  having  made  a  simoniacal 
exchange  of  his  bishopric  in  the  north  for  the 
Abbacy  of  Holyrood ;  §  and  also  of  having  to  a  great 
extent  abandoned  the  practice  of  preaching  the 
Word;  of  having  allowed  the  churches  within  his 
diocese  to  fall  into  decay,  so  that  some  of  them 
had  been  converted  into  sheepfolds;j|  and  of  con- 
tinuing to  designate  himself  by  his  former  Epis- 
copal titles,  such  as  "Reverend  Father  in  God," 
which  were  not  at  all  suitable  to  the  ministers  of 
Christ.  His  answers  to  the  different  accusations 
preferred  against  him  were  presented  to  this 
meeting,  and  Messrs.  Knox,  John  Craig,  and 
David  Lindsay,  were  appointed  to  consider  the 
sufficiency   of  his    defence,   and   to  report   their 

*  Supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  129. 

f  Spottiswood,  p.  235 ;  Cahlerwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  511  ; 
M'Crie'i  Life  of  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  177. 

%  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  120. 

$  Calderwood.  vol.  ii.  pp.  530—534. 

||  Churches  being  sheepfolds  in  a  figurative  sense, 
perhaps  the  bishop  imagined  that,  as  he  was  not  using  them 
in  that  way,  the  least  culpable  diversion  of  them  from 
their  proper  purpose  was  to  make  them  sheepfolds  literally  : 
they  would  thus  be  the  channels  of  a  kind  of  parabolic  in- 
struction in  their  respective  parishes. 
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■views  to  the  next  meeting  of  assembly.  Sundry 
individuals  were  brought  under  discipline  for 
homicide,  adultery,  and  incest;  and  it  was  de- 
creed that  they  should  appear  at  their  own  kirks, 
bareheaded  and  barefooted,  on  three  several  preach- 
ing days,  and  should  afterwards  be  admitted 
into  the  body  of  the  congregation  id  their  own 
clothes ;  their  offences  were  also  to  be  publicly 
declared  by  the  officiating  ministers,  that  the  civil 
magistrate  might  know  their  crimes,  and  thus  not 
be  able  to  excuse  their  impunity  by  pretending 
ignorance.  From  this  it  appears  that  neither,  on 
the  one  hand,  did  the  assembly  consider  their  cen- 
sures as  at  all  interfering  with  the  punishment 
which  it  was  the  magistrate's  province  to  inflict ; 
nor,  on  the  other,  did  they  view  the  magistrate's 
proceedings  as  rendering  their  spiritual  censures  in 
any  degree  less  necessary.  Occasionally,  some  of 
the  ministers  manifested  more  zeal  than  discretion 
in  administering  the  discipline  of  the  Church 
amongst  their  flocks.  A  parishioner  of  Ochiltree 
had  been  debarred  from  the  Lord's-table  for  remov- 
ing a  shoe  from  a  horse's  foot  on  a  Sabbath  after- 
noon ;  but  the  assembly  ordained,  when  the  case 
was  brought  before  them  by  appeal,  that  he  should 
be  re-admitted  to  all  the  ordinances  and  privileges 
of  the  house  of  God.*  The  degrees  of  relationship 
within  which  marriage  might  take  place  formed  a 
freqttent  subject  of  reference  to  the  assembly  ;  and 
their  decisions  show  that  while  certain  principles 
were  considered  as  fixed  and  unalterable,  they 
were  by  no  means  disposed  to  allow  restrictions  to 
be  multiplied  unnecessarily.  In  the  very  first  meet- 
ing  of  the  General  Assembly  that  was  held — in  the 
year  1560 — it  had  been  declared  that  the  restric- 
tions imposed  by  the  Pope  upon  marriage  (extending 
as  far  as  the  fourth  degrees  of  affinity  and  consan- 
guinity) should  all  be  disregarded  in  Scotland,  and 
that  those  restrictions  only  which  had  their  found- 
ation in  the  Word  of  God  should  continue  in  force,  f 
And  it  was  now  decided,  in  a  case  where  two  men 
had  married  two  sisters,  that  although  neither  of 
the  men  could  ever  afterwards  marry  the  other 
sister,  yet  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  either  of 
them  from  marrying  the  daughter  of  the  other 
man  by  another  woman.  %  So  groundless  is  the 
assertion,  frequently  made,  that  the  existing  re- 
strictions upon  marriage  in  this  country  are  popish 
in  their  origin,  and  have  been  borrowed  without 
inquiry  from  the  canon  law  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
While  the  country  was  divided  into  two  hostile 
Measures  of  the  parties,  some  adhering  to  the  ex- 
Church  for  up-  isting  order  of  things,  and  others 
holding  the  attempting  to  restore  the  queen's 
king's  authority.   authority>   the   church  was   most 

decided  and  cordial  in  upholding  the  government 
of  the  young  king.  At  the  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly  held  in  July,  all  other  authority  was 
repudiated,  and  ministers  were  enjoined  to  pray 
publicly  after  their  sermons  for  the  preservation  i 
of  his  majesty's  person  and  authority,  under  pain  of  I 


*  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  118. 
^  Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  542. 


f  Ibid.,  p.  3. 


exposing  themselves  to  the  censures  of  the  Church, 
And  it  was  declared  that  if  any  subjects  of  the 
realm,  whatever  might  be  their  rank,  should  pre- 
sume to  forbid  any  minister  from  obeying  this 
ordinance  of  the  General  Assembly,  or  should 
throw  any  impediments  in  his  way,  such  troublers 
of  the  public  peace  should  be  excommunicated  as 
rotten  members,  unworthy  of  the  society  of  Christ's 
body ;  and  all  superintendents  and  commissioners 
of  provinces  were  commanded  to  take  measures  for 
ensuring  the  publication  of  this  decree  in  all  parish 
churches.  It  was  also  ordained  that  certain 
brethren  should  be  sent  as  deputies  from  the  as- 
sembly to  such  earls,  lords,  barons,  and  other 
gentlemen  as  were  opposed  to  the  king's  govern- 
ment, with  instructions  to  use  all  possible  means 
and  arguments  for  bringing  them  back  to  their 
allegiance ;  and  to  assure  them  that  in  case  of  dis- 
obedience, the  Church  would  use  against  them  that 
spiritual  sword  which  God  had  put  into  her  hands. 
Mr.  Andrew  Hay  and  Mr.  David  Lindsay  were 
commissioned  to  wait  for  this  purpose  upon  the 
Duke  of  Chatelherault,  the  Earls  of  Argyle,  Fglin- 
ton,  Cassillis,  Lord  Boyd,  and  other  barons  and 
gentlemen  in  the  western  parts;  and  the  Laird  of 
Dun,  Superintendent  of  Angus  and  Mearns,  was 
sent  with  the  same  view  to  the  Earl  of  Crawford, 
Lord  Ogilvie,  and  their  accomplices  in  Angus.* 

The  practice  of  deserting  the  office  of  the  minis- 
try, formerly  under  the  considera-     ,r 
:.**       .     ,.  *  ,  ,  Measures  for 

tion   or    the  assembly,   seems   to    promoting  the 
have  continued;   for,  in  addition    steadfastness  of 
to  the  measures  already  adopted         ministers; 
with  the  view  of  checking  this  evil,  it  was  enacted 
that  every  minister  should  be  required  to  protest 
solemnly,  at  the  time  of  his  inauguration,  that  he 
would  never  at  any  time  forsake  the  sacred  voca- 
tion on  which  he  had  entered,  under  pain  of  infamy 
and  perjury.     Ministers  already  placed  were  also 
required   to  make  the   like^  protestation  in   their 
synodal  conventions,  and  the  same  was  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  records — "ad  futuram  rei  memoriam." 
The  Reformed  Church  was  always  distinguished 
for  the  deep  and  engrossing  interest  which  it  took 
in  the  spiritual  well-being  of  the  community,  and 
the  ministers  scrupled  at  no  self-denial  which  was 
considered  needful  to  advance  these  high  objects 
Young  and  old  shared  their  atten-       _ami  the 
tion.     It  was  their  continual  de-      education  of 
mand,  which  they  urged  with  un-       the  young, 
wearied    earnestness  upon    the    government,    that 
schools  should  be  instituted  and  maintained  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  And  at  this  time  it  was  enacted 
that,  in  every  parish,  ministers  and  elders  should 
examine  all  children  on   three   several  occasions; 
viz.,  at  the  ages  of  nine,  twelve,  and  fourteen,  with 
the  view  of  ascertaining  what  progress  they  were 
making,  under  their  parents  and  instructors,  in  the 
knowledge  of  Christian  doctrine,  f 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  3  ;  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk, 
p.  121;  Spottiswood,  p.  242. 

f  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  2 ;  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk, 
p.  121. 
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Before  the  assembly  broke  up,  a  commission  was 
Commission      appointed,  consisting  of  Erskine  of 
appointed  to      ]Jun,  Winram,  Spottiswood,  Mac- 
confer  with      ^ill   ot-   Rarikeilor,    Knox,   Craig, 
&atnthelu-ty      Lindsay,  the  Lairds  of   Balvaird, 
meeting.         Spott,   Braid,    Carnail,   Dreghorn, 
Lundie,    Houston,    Drumwhassel,   Coldenknowes, 
Garden,  Fawdenside,  Thornton,  Inchbrackie,  with 
authority  to  meet  in  Edinburgh,  as  often  as  the 
nobility  should  convene  before  next  assembly,  and 
to  present  to  them  certain  articles,  supplications, 
and  complaints;  as  also  to  co-operate  with  them 
in  whatever  might  be  proposed  for  setting  forward 
the  glory  of  God,  maintaining  the  pure  Gospel  of 
Christ  within    the    country,   and   upholding    the 
authority  of  his  majesty  the  king. 

Already  one  of  the  most  active  supporters  of  the 
Reformed  Church  had  committed  a  most  flagrant  sin, 
and  had  thus  brought  a  stigma  upon  the  office  of 
the  ministry,  and  the  cause  of  religion.  *    Another 

L  „  ,      .         case,  of  a   still  more  aggravated 
Ivello  s  crime,  '  .  °°     . 

repentance,      character,  occurred  during  this  au- 
and  punish-      tumn,  which  was  eagerly  laid  hold 
ment.  of  by  tne  enemjes  0f  the  Reforma- 

tion, and  employed  to  derogate  from  the  credit  and 
influence  of  the  Reformed  ministers.  Mr.  John 
Kello,  minister  of  Spott,  was  guilty  of  the  horrid 
crime  of  murdering  his  own  wife.  After  the  per- 
petration of  the  deed  he  might  have  escaped,  for 
no  suspicion  alighted  upon  him;  but  the  sufferings 
which  he  endured  in  his  own  conscience,  and  the 
sorrow  he  felt  for  the  dishonour  which  he  had 
brought  upon  religion,  were  such  that  he  deter- 
mined, in  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  repentance, 
to  confess  his  crime,  and  to  surrender  himself  to 
the  hands  of  justice.  In  the  written  memorial 
which  he  prepared  before  his  execution,  the  inward 
struggles  of  conscience  by  which  his  soul  was 
agonised,  and  by  which  he  was  compelled  to  make 
known  his  guilt,  are  touchingly  detailed.  "  I 
discoursed  with  myself  whether  to  abandon  this 
country  or  to  remain.  If  I  left  the  country,  and 
thus  accepted  the  deed,  I  should  live  in  perpetual 
terror,  and  besides  bring  a  perpetual  infamy  on  the 
Kirk  of  God.  Then  I  thought  to  conceal  the  fact 
from  the  world,  supposing  it  sufficient  to  acknow- 
ledge my  offence  before  God.  But,  at  last,  I  said 
to  myself,  What  if  I  be  presented  before  a  judge, 
where  confession  of  the  truth  shall  be  required? 
Shall  I  not  only  live  in  murder,  but  heap  sin  upon 
sin,  and  confirm  my  damnation  with  perjury  ? 
Shall  the  love  of  this  wretched  life  so  shut  the  doors 
of  my  heart,  that  I  shall  never  return  unfeignedly  to 
my  God?  Shall  I,  miserable  creature!  leave  an 
everlasting  slander  upon  the  Kirk  of  God,  for  which 
Christ,  the  son  of  God,  gave  his  life  ?  And  so  did 
I  conclude  to  make  public  confession  of  my  offence, 
and  to  present  myself  to  receive  punishment. 
And  whereas  before  I  was  troubled  and  distressed, 
both  in  mind  and  body,  I  have  since  enjoyed 
quietness  of  conscience  and  bodily  strength."  f 

*  Supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  13. 

t  Calderwood,    vol    iii.   p.    18 ;    Bannatvne's  Journal, 
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A  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  was  held  Lt 
Edinburgh  on  5th  March.  It  was 
the  wish  of  the  regent,  the  Earl  of  tne  General 
Lennox,  that  the  meeting  should  be  Assembly  in 
transferred  to  Stirling  or  Glasgow;  March, 
but  there  were  various  impediments  which  pre- 
vented the  assembly  from  acceding  to  this  request, 
although  it  was  agreed  that  the  next  meeting  should 
be  held  in  Stirling.  Several  articles  relating  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church  were  adopted,  with 
the  view  of  being  proposed  to  the  regent  and  his 
council  for  their  sanction  ;  viz.,  that  in  addition  to 
the  preaching  of  the  Word,  and  the  administration 
of  the  sacraments,  the  Kirk  should  be  recognised  as 
vested  with  the  right  of  judging  between  true  and 
false  doctrine;  of  electing,  examining,  and  admit- 
ting persons  to  the  office  of  the  ministry,  or  sus- 
pending and  depriving  them  for  lawful  causes ;  of 
admonishing  for  the  correction  of  manners,  excom- 
municating, and  receiving  to  repentance ;  of  judging 
in  ecclesiastical  matters  between  persons  belonging 
to  the  Kirk,  especially  those  invested  with  the  office 
of  the  ministry;  of  proceeding  from  admonition  to 
the  process  of  excommunication,  where  necessary, 
against  those  who  rob  the  church  of  her  patrimony; 
and,  finally,  of  deciding  in  cases  of  divorce.  A  large 
number  of  individuals,  superintendents,  ministers, 
and  gentlemen,  were  appointed  to  bring  these 
points  under  the  notice  of  the  regent  and  his  coun- 
cil at  Stirling,  or  wherever  he  might  be  pleased  to 
appoint.  Hitherto  many  subjects  had  been  intro- 
duced at  once  before  the  General  Assembly,  without 
having  engaged  the  attention  of  the  inferior  courts 
at  all.  It  was  now  ordained  that  all  questions 
should  be  first  considered  by  superintendents  and 
commissioners  in  their  synodal  conventions,  and 
that  only  those  which  were  found  too  hard  for  them 
should  be  transmitted  to  the  supreme  court  for  set- 
tlement. On  the  same  grounds,  too,  it  was  decided 
that  henceforward  questions  should  not  be  admitted 
into  the  General  Assembly  at  the  suggestion  of 
individual  ministers.  Evils  had  been  found  to 
spring  from  the  solemnization  of  marriages  in 
private  houses,  and  therefore  it  was  appointed  that 
every  marriage  should  be  celebrated  in  the  face  oi 
a  congregation,  and  that  too  by  the  minister  of  the 
place  to  which  the  parties  belonged;  or,  if  any- 
thing hindered  him  from  being  present,  or  the  mar- 
riage took  place  at  a  distance,  that  his  testimonial 
and  permission  should  in  the  first  instance  be 
procured.  *  It  was  also  decided  that  the  commis- 
sion of  fornication  with  one  sister  constituted  a 
perpetual  barrier  to  marriage  with  another;  it 
being  intercourse,  whether  in  marriage  or  out  of 
marriage,  which  is  forbidden  in  Leviticus  with  per- 
sons standing  in  certain  relationships  to  one 
another. 

Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  Governor  of  the  Castle  of 

p.  39 — 50;  Pitcaim's  Criminal  Trials,  vol.  L,  part  ii.,  p.  14. 
He  was  first  hanged,  and  then  his  body  was  burned  to 
ashes.  His  goods  were  also  declared  forfeited  to  the 
crown,  but  they  were  afterwards  restored  to  his  children. 

*  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  125 ;  Calderwood,  vol. 
iii.  pp.  35 — 41. 
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Edinburgh,  ~-ng  a  zealous  partisan  of  the  queen, 
the  opponents  of  the  existing  government  were 
nowhere  more  bold  or  sanguine  than  in  the  me- 
tropolis. There  had  also  been  a  personal  quarrel 
between  Kirkaldy  and  Knox  ;  the  Reformer  having 
Feelings         strongly  condemned  the  governor 

entertained      for  rescuing  by  force  an  individual 

bTt!"eStquVeei^s    who  had  been  imprisoned  by  the 

party  in         magistrates  on  a  charge  of  murder. 

Edinburgh.  Very  bitter  feelings  were  in  con- 
sequence cherished  at  this  time  by  many  in  Edin- 
burgh against  Knox ;  and  on  the  third  day  of  the 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  a  placard  was 
dropped  from  the  Upper  Council-house,  where  the 
lords  were  sitting,  into  the  Nether  Council-house, 
•where  the  assembly  were  met,  reflecting  very 
severely  upon  the  character  of  the  Reformer.  A 
similar  placard  was  also  affixed  during  the  night 
to  the  door  of  the  Assembly-house,  in  which  it  was 
alleged  that,  on  the  preceding  Sunday,  "  he  had 

openly  in  the  kirk  of  Edinburgh 
Anonvmous  .,   /  ,.,.       ,  .     ,    ° 

charges         railed  most  seditiously  against  our 

thrown  out  sovereign  lady,  the  nobility,  and 
against  the  other  subjects  professing  obedience 
to  her  grace  ;  calling  her  an  idola- 
tress, a  murderer,  an  adultress,  with  other  injurious 
and  slanderous  words,  as  is  notourly  known  to  this 
whole  burgh.  Attour,  whereas  in  duty  he  should 
not  only  have  prayed  for  her,  but  exhorted  the 
whole  Kirk  to  pray  for  her  welfare,  repentance,  and 
conversion  to  God;  not  only  doth  he  omit  the 
same,  but  he  useth  all  manner  of  imprecations 
against  her,  and  speaketh  of  her  as  if  she  were 
reprobate,  and  neither  repented  nor  could  repent; 
thus  entering  into  the  secret  counsel  of  God,  as 
though  he  were  privy  thereto.  By  which  conduct 
he  maketh  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  to  be  evil 
spoken  of,  and  the  whole  ministry  to  be  hated  and 
abhorred;  and  by  intermingling  civil  and  profane 
matter  with  the  word  of  God,  he  divideth  the 
Church  into  contrarious  factions.  Wherefore  we 
beseech  your  wisdoms  to  put  order  to  the  said 
John,  that  he  desist  from  such  intolerable  railing 
against  our  sovereign  lady,  and  such  meddling 
with  matters  above  his  commission."  *  This  placard 
was  sent  by  the  assembly  to  the  lords  of  session  in 
the  Upper  Council-house,  with  the  view  of  ascer- 
taining whether  they  knew  who  had  written  it ; 
but  all  of  them,  as  well  as  the  advocates,  utterly 
denied  having  any  acquaintance  with  its  origin. 
The  assembly  therefore  issued  a  notice,  inviting 
the  writers  of  the  placards,  or  any  persons,  to 
appear  and  make  good  the  charges  against  Knox, 
at  the  same  time  promising  them  all  justice.  No 
one  appeared;  but  another  placard  of  a  similar 
character  was  secretly  affixed  to  the  door  of  the 
church,  calling  upon  the  assembly  to  consider  the 
charges,  and  declaring  that  "  the  in-givers  of  the 
supplications  expected  them  to  be,  as  well  an  admo- 
nition to  the  criminal,  as  to  the  assembly  itself.  Yet 
if  he,  upon  his  corrupt  sense  and  perverse  affection, 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  pp.  43,  44;  Bannatvne's  Journal, 
pp.  100—102;  M'Crie's  Life  of  Knox,  vol.  ii.' p.  184. 


persist  in  his  arrogant  malice,  he  shall  not  want 
one  or  more  accusers  at  the  next  assembly,  provided 
he  be  then  law-biding,  and  not  fugitive,  according 
to  his  accustomed  manner."  * 

This  concluding  sentence  contained  a  notoriously 
false  insinuation.  Knox  never  shrank  from  any 
difficulty.  He  was  always  ready  to  meet  his 
accusers,  and  he  gave  them  every  opportunity  of 
assailing  him ;  and,  in  this  very  instance,  it  was 
not  he  that  was  shunning  the  accuser,  but  the 
accuser  who  was  afraid  to  meet  him.  He  was 
advised  by  some  of  his  friends  to  pay  no  farther 
attention  to  the  anonymous  charges  levelled  against 
him,  but  this  he  positively  refused ;  and  on  the 
following  Sabbath-day,  the  assembly  being  now 
closed,  at  the  end  of  his  discourse  he  entered 
boldly  upon  his  defence.  "  That  I  have  called  her 
an  obstinate  idolatress,  one  that  consented  to  the 
murder  of  her  own  husband,  and  one  that  hath 
committed  adultery,  I  willingly  grant  and  never 
mind  to  deny.  But  railing  and  sedition  they  arc 
not  able  to  prove  against  me,  unless  they  first 
oblige  Isaiah,  and  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel  to  recant, 
from  whom  I  have  learned  plainly  and  boldly  to 
call  wickedness  by  its  own  names — a  fig,  a  fig;  a 
spade,  a  spade."  And  as  to  the  charge  that  he  had 
not  prayed  for  the  queen,  he  answered  that  he  was 
not  bound  to  pray  for  her  in  the  pulpit,  because  he 
did  not  recognise  her  as  his  sovereign,  f  "  And  I 
let  them  understand  that  I  am  not  a  man  of  law, 
that  has  my  tongue  to  sell  for  silver  or  the  favour 
of  the  world."  The  accusation  of  entering  proudly 
and  arrogantly  into  God's  secret  counsel,  Knox  met 
in  a  very  feeling  manner.  "  If  they  understood 
how  fearful  my  conscience  is,  and  ever  hath  been, 
to  exceed  the  bounds  of  my  commission,  they  would 
not  have  so  boldly  accused  me."  And  then  he 
showed  that  what  he  had  spoken  against  adulterers, 
and  murderers,  and  idolaters,  was  not  uttered  by 
him  as  one  who  entered  into  God's  secret  counsel, 
but  as  one  who  denounced  the  threatenings  of  the 
divine  law  against  those  who  daringly  violated  its 
precepts.  And  with  regard  to  the  allegation  of  his 
accusers,  anonymous  though  it  was,  affording  suf- 
ficient reasons  for  proceeding  against  him,  he 
showed  that  even  a  heathen  judge  had  refused  to 
act  in  this  manner  towards  Paul,  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  not  the  custom  of  the  Romans  to  try  any 
man  until  his  accusers  stood  face  to  face  before 
him.  And  as  to  the  insinuation  that  he  might  be 
"  fugitive  "  before  another  assembly  came  round,  he 
simply  remarked  that  his  days  and  ways  were  in 
the  hand  of  God,  who  had  brought  him  to  an  age 
at  which  he  was  not  apt  to  flee  far;  and  that,  more- 
over, no  man  could  prove  that  he  had  ever  fled 
from  his  flock,  excepting  at  their  own  command.  J 

*  Bannatvne's  Journal,  p.  104.  _  . 

f  It  would  almost  surpass  belief,  were  it  not  an  undeni- 
able fact,  that  on  the  ground  of  this  defence,  Knox  and  the 
Reformers  have  been  charged  with  maintaining  the  principle 
"that  to  pray  for  or  forgive  our  real  or  reputed  enemies, 
is  no  part  of  a  Christian's  duty.  -  (Crawford  s  Memoirs 
of  Scotland,  p.  186;  Marie's  Life  of  Knox.  vol.  u.  p.  1MJ 

X  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  50;  Bannatyne  s  Journal, 
p.  114;  M'Crie's  Life  of  Knox,  vol.  ii  p.  18o. 
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Another  anonymous  placard  was  affixed  to  the 
,  door  of  the  church  before  the  fol- 

eharge  against    lowing    Sabbath,   charging    Knox 
Knox.  with  inconsistency,  in  having  writ- 

ten a  work  against  the  government  of  females,  and 
yet  praying  for  queen  Elizabeth,  and  seeking  her 
help  against  the  liberties  of  his  native  country. 
These  accusations  also  the  Reformer  met  in  the 
pulpit,  and  refuted  with  his  usual  eloquence  and 
power.  "  The  crafty  accuser  thinketh  that  no  force 
of  reason  is  able  to  break  his  argument.  Yet  my 
good  hope  is,  that  the  hammer  of  God's  truth  shall 
prove  it  to  be  more  fragile  and  weak  than  ever  glass 
was.  Neither  doth  the  prayer  of  God's  servants 
for  the  maintenance  of  commonwealths,  where  the 
people  of  God  remain,  prove  that  God's  servants 
allow  all  things  done  in  those  commonwealths ; 
neither  yet  doth  the  seeking  of  help  even  from  the 
wicked  prove  that  the  godly  justify  the  wicked. 
Some  of  God's  prophets  comforted  the  kings  of 
Israel,  although  they  were  wicked,  and  some  fore- 
warned them  of  dangers.  But  did  any  of  these 
acts  prove  that  the  prophets  approved  that  kingdom 
of  idolatry,  and  their  defection  from  the  house  of 
Judah  ?  Jeremiah  prayed  for  the  prosperity  and 
health  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Did  he  therefore  justify 
his  cruelty  against  Jerusalem  ?  His  own  prophecy 
beareth  witness  that  he  did  not.  And  so  my 
praying  for  the  Queen  of  England  cannot  prove 
that  I  do  anything  contrary  to  the  truth  contained 
in  that  book.  The  like  answer  I  give  to  the  second 
member  of  his  proof.  Even  were  it  shown  that  I 
seek  and  procure  her  aid,  yet  would  not  this  prove 
either  that  my  doctrine  is  false,  or  that  I  am  working 
against  the  truth.  David,  when  pursued  by  Saul, 
sought  support  and  refuge  of  Achish,  King  of 
Gath.  Did  he  therefore'justify  all  the  enormities 
that  were  practised  in  Palestine?  But  one  thing 
in  the  end  I  may  not  pretermit,  and  that  is  to  give 
him  the  lie  in  his  throat  that  either  dare  or  will 
say  that  ever  I  sought  support  against  my  native 
country.  What  I  have  been  to  my  country,  albeit 
this  unthankful  age  will  not  know,  yet  the  ages  to 
come  will  be  compelled  to  bear  witness  to  the 
truth.  And  thus  I  cease,  requiring  of  every  man 
who  has  anything  to  oppose  against  me,  to  do  it  so 
plainly,  that  I  may  make  myself  and  all  my  doings 
manifest  to  the  world.  For  to  me  it  seemeth  a 
thing  unreasonable  that  in  this  my  decrepit  age  I 
should  be  compelled  to  fight  against  shadows,  and 
owlets  that  dare  not  abide  the  light."  * 
The  boldness  of  the  Reformer,  coupled  with  his 
,,  unanswerable  logic,  excited  against 

strained  by      ^lim   *ne   most  deadly  malignity, 
his  friends  to     His  personal  safety  was  threatened, 
c FrTe\ [7  to>       and,  on  one  occasion,  a  gun  was 
fired  through  his  window  towards 
the  spot  where  he  usually  sat,  but,  providentially, 
he  was  in  a  different  part  of  the  room  at  the  time. 
Alarmed  by  this  base  attempt  upon  his  life,  his 
friends   presented   an   urgent   request    to   him   to 
remove  from  Edinburgh   for  a  season;  but  with 
*  Bannatyne's  Journal,  p.  119. 


that  disregard  of  personal  danger  which  was  ever 
a  prominent  feature  of  his  character,  he  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  all  their  entreaties ;  until  at  length 
they  assured  him  that,  if  he  were  attacked,  they 
were  determined  to  stand  up  in  his  defence;  and 
then,  if  any  blood  were  shed,  the  fault  would  be 
his.  This  argument  prevailed ;  and  on  the  5th  May 
the  venerable  Reformer,  now  enfeebled  by  age,  set 
out  for  St.  Andrew's,  the  scene  of  his  early  con 
flicts  and  labours.  * 

Here  Knox  lived  secure  from  anything  like  ar 
assault  upon  his  person,  but  he  Preaching  of 
was  exposed  to  very  serious  annoy-  Knox  in  St. 
ances.  With  his  usual  boldness  *****?*' 
and  eloquence  he  preached  the  Gospel ;  and,  whilst 
expounding  the  11th  chapter  of  Daniel,  he  brought 
under  review  the  dangers  to  which  the  Reformec. 
faith  was  exposed  in  Scotland,  exposed  the  machi- 
nations of  its  enemies,  and  denounced  in  no  mea- 
sured terms  the  assassination  of  the  late  regent. 
Although  he  was  so  infirm  as  not  to  be  able  to 
walk  without  assistance,  yet  in  the  pulpit  he  seemed 
to  recover  all  his  wonted  energy  and  fire.  James 
Melvil  was  a  student  in  Andrew's  at  the  time,  and 
in  his  Diary  he  describes  the  appearance  of  Knox 
at  this  period,  and  the  impression  made  by  his 
preaching.  "  I  heard  him  teach  there  the  prophe- 
cies of  Daniel  that  summer  and  the  winter  fol- 
lowing. I  had  my  pen  and  my  little  book,  and  took 
away  such  things  as  I  could  comprehend.  In  the 
opening  up  of  his  text  he  was  moderate  for  the  space 
of  half  an  hour;  but  when  he  entered  on  the  appli- 
cation, he  made  me  so  to  grew  f  and  tremble,  that 
I  could  not  hold  my  pen  to  write."  He  needed  to 
be  lifted  up  into  the  pulpit,  and  was  obliged  to 
rest  for  a  little  after  entering  it;  but  before  he 
finished  his  discourse,  he  became  so  active  and 
vigorous  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  would  "  ding  the 
pulpit  into  blads,"J  and  fly  out  of  it.  § 

The  topics  upon  which  Knox  insisted,  and  the 
zeal  and  boldness  with  which  he  _ 

expressed  his  sentiments,  were  '  taken  at  the 
highly  displeasing  to  those  who  zeal  and  bold- 
favoured  the  queen's  party  in  St. 
Andrew's,  particularly  to  Robert 
and  Archibald  Hamilton,  the  one  a  minister  and 
the  other  a  professor.  Rumours  prejudicial  to  the 
character  of  the  Reformer  were  put  into  circula- 
tion, which  he  at  once  set  himself  to  trace  to  their 
authors,  and  which  he  proved  to  be  altogether 
groundless.  The  subject  was  brought  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  masters  of  the  university,  before 
whom  Knox  appeared,  that  he  might  give  an 
account  of  his  proceedings  for  their  satisfaction; 
although  he  protested  that,  by  so  doing,  he  did  not 
at  all  mean  to  invalidate  the  liberty  of  the  pulpit, 
or  the  authority  of  the  regular  church  courts,  to 
which  alone  he  considered  himself  responsible.  || 

*  Bannatyne's  Journal,  pp.  140,  144 ;  M'Crie's  Life  of 
Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  188;  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  242. 

t  Thrill  or  shudder.  \  Beat  the  pulpit  in  pieces. 

\  James  Melvil's  Diary,  pp.  20,  33. 

||  Smetoni  responsio  ad  Hamiltonii  Dialogum,  p.  90; 
Bannatyne's  Journal,  pp.  364,  384. 
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preaching. 
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At  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation  an 
Vbuses  in  arrangement  had  been  made  by 
the  disposal  of  which  one-third  of  the  ecelesias- 
ecclcsiustical  ticai  revenues  of  the  kingdom  was 
proper  y.  ^Q  ^e  appr0p,  iated,  under  consider- 
able deductions,  to  the  support  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  whilst  the  remaining1  two-thirds  were  to 
continue  in  the  hands  of  the  former  possessors. 
This  arrangement  was  considered,  from  its  nature, 
as  being  of  a  temporary  character;  and  it  was  the 
view  and  expectation  of  the  ministers  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  that,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  in- 
cumbents were  removed  by  death,  the  revenues 
thus  set  free  should  be  appropriated  to  the  sup- 
port of  schools,  colleges,  and  churches.  But  the 
nobility  were  by  no  means  disposed  to  allow  such 
an  amount  of  property  to  be  applied  to  any  such 
purposes.,  They  would  have  preferred  annexing 
the  best  portions  of  the  ecclesiastical  benefices  to 
their  own  estates  ;  but  as  they  could  not  take  such 
a  step  without  perpetrating  too  great  an  outrage 
upon  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  the  nation, 
they  fell  upon  a  plan  which  promised  to  answer 
the  same  purpose  equally  well.  The  patronage  of 
bishoprics  and  other  rich  livings  might  be  obtained 
by  individual  noblemen  from  the  court,  and  then 
they  might  be  presented  to  certain  ministers,  with 
a  secret  understanding  that  the  chief  portion  of  the 
revenues  should  be  allowed  to  pass  into  the  hands 
of  the  patrons  themselves.* 

The  Earl  of  Morton  was  the  first  individual  who 
New  Area-       carried   this   dishonourable    expe- 
bislmp  of  St.      dient   into    practice.       Hamilton, 
Andrew's.        Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  hav- 
ing fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  captors  of  Dun- 
barton  Castle  in  April,  1571,  and  been  condemned 
to  suffer  on  the  gibbet,  Morton  immediately  pro- 
cured for  himself  the  right  of  disposing  of  the 
archbishopric,  and  then  nominated  to  that  dignity 
John  Douglas,  Hector  of  the  University  of  St.  An- 
drew's.    It  was  well  enough  understood  that  the 
earl  himself,  although  not  archbishop  in  name,  yet 
had  a  far  greater  interest  in  the  temporalities  of 
the  see  than  Douglas.f 

Knox  was  not  slow  to  perceive  and  denounce  the 
Warning  given   nefarious  character  of  this  arrange- 
by  Knox  to  his    ment.     He  saw  that  it  was  calcu- 
brethren.         kted>  nQ,  Qn]y  {o  bring.  about  an 

extensive  dilapidation  of  ecclesiastical  revenues, 
but  also  to  introduce  the  grossest  corruption  of 
manners  among  the  ministers  of  the  Church,  by 
making  simony  universal.  Age  and  infirmity  now 
prevented  him  from  attending  to  take  part  in  the 
business  of  the  General  Assembly ;  but  he  sent  a 
letter  to  the  meeting  at  Stirling,  in  August,  warn- 
ing his  brethren  of  the  dangers  which  he  saw 
approaching,  and  urging  them  to  be  faithful  in 
keeping  out  unworthy  men  from  the  ministry. 
"If  ability  of  body  would  have  suffered,  I  should 

*  Bannatyne's  Journal,  pp.  251,283;  M'Crie's  Life  of 
Knox,  vol.  "ii.  p.  197;  Hetherington's  History  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  p.  41. 

f  Culderwooci,  vol.  iii.  p.  156. 


not  have  troubled  you  with  this  rude  dytement.  I 
exhort  you  that  you  take  heed  to  yourselves,  and 
to  the  flock  over  which  God  hath  placed  you  as 
pastors.  Unfaithful  and  traitors  to  the  flock  shall 
you  be  reputed  before  the  Lord  Jesus,  if  with  your 
consent,  directly  or  indirectly,  you  suffer  unworthy 
men  to  be  thrust  into  the  ministry  of  the  Kirk 
under  any  pretence  whatever.  Remember  the 
judge  before  whom  you  must  give  account,  and 
resist  that  tyranny  as  you  would  avoid  hell  fire. 
This  battle  I  grant  will  be  hard,  but  in  the  second 
point  it  will  be  harder;  that  is,  that  with  the  like 
uprightness  of  heart  and  strength  in  God,  you  gain- 
stand  those  merciless  devourers  of  the  patrimony  of 
the  Kirk.  If  men  will  spoil,  let  them  do  it  to  their 
own  peril  and  condemnation.  But  communicate 
not  ye  with  their  sins,  of  what  estate  soever  they 
be,  either  by  consent  or  by  silence.  With  public 
protestation  make  it  known  to  the  world  that  yoa 
are  innocent  of  such  robbery,  which  will  ere  long 
provoke  God's  judgment  upon  those  who  are  guilty 
of  it."* 

At  a    meeting  of   parliament  held   this   same 
month  in   Stirling,  commissioners       Complaints 
appointed  by  the  General  Assembly     presented  by 
appeared    to    crave   a    redress    of    commissioners 
m,  ....        ,  ,,     ,    of  the  assembly. 

grievances.     They  petitioned  that 

benefices  should  be  bestowed  only  upon  qualified 
persons  ;  that  manses  and  glebes  should  not  be  let 
in  feu,  but  be  assigned  to  ministers  ;  and  that  fla- 
grant crimes  be  visited  with  merited  punishment. 
But  no  regard  was  paid  to  their  just  demands. 
They  protested  against  the  Rector  of  St.  Andrew's 
being  allowed  to  take  his  seat  in  parliament  till 
he  should  be  admitted  to  office  by  the  church 
courts  ;  but  Morton  commanded  him  to  vote  as 
Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  on  pain  of  treason :  and 
the  nobility  seemed  quite  determined  to  carry  out 
the  new  plan  of  disposing  of  the  richer  benefices, 
that  they  themselves  might  enjoy  the  principal 
portion  of  the  revenues  accruing  from  them.  They 
were  frequently  bestowed  upon  totally  unqualified 
persons ;  earls  and  lords  were  made  bishops,  and 
even  babes  were  promoted  to  benefices  which  re- 
quired learned  preachers.  Pluralities  were  mul- 
tiplied ;  and  even  the  thirds,  to  which  the  title  of 
the  Protestant  Church  had  all  along  been  recog- 
nised, were  intercepted  to  supply  the  necessities  of 
the  court. f 

These  proceedings  excited  deep   dissatisfaction 
through  the  whole  country.    Even    Dissatigfaction 
before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  created  through 
Knox  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  de-      the  country 
clared     that    the    nobility    cared    ^fXJ™" 
nothing  for  the  instruction  of  the 
ignorant,  if  they  could  only  get  the  church  lands 
annexed  to  their  own  families.     After  parliament 
was  over,  John  Row  denounced  the  judgments  of 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  133;  Spottiswood,  p.  257; 
Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  129 ;  M'Crie's  Life  of 
Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  200.  , 

f  Bannatvne's  Journal,  pp.  251,  253,  255;  Calderwood, 
vol.  iii.  p.  i38;  M'Crie's  Life  of  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  198; 
Look  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  129. 
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God  upon  the  noblemen  and  courtiers  for  their 
covetousness  and  disregard  of  the  remonstrances 
of  the  Church.  And  a  complaint  was  presented  to 
the  recent  and  his  council,  signed  by  a  considerable 
number  of  gentlemen,  barons,  and  other  Protestants, 
Which  contains  some  singular  and  disgraceful  dis- 
»sures.  "Your  grace,  and  the  nobility  fighting 
with  you,  against  traitors  we  grant,  go  about  to  cut 
Off  from  our  posterity  the  fountain  of  living  waters, 
true  and  free  preaching  of  the  blessed  Evangel 
of  Jesus  Christ.  For  while  that  earls  and  lords 
become  bishops  and  abbots,  gentlemen,  courtiers' 
babes,  and  persons  unable  to  guide  themselves,  are 
promoted  by  you  to  benefices  which  require  learned 
preachers.  When  such  enormities  are  fostered, 
what  face  of  a  Kirk  shall  we  look  for  ere  long 
within  this  realm  ?  We,  without  boasting  of  our- 
selves, must  speak  the  truth,  which  is  that  from  the 
beginning  of  this  action  we  have  served  without 
suit  of  other  reward,  than  to  have  the  poor  Kirk  of 
Christ  set  in  freedom.  Whereof  perceiving  our- 
selves to  be  utterly  disappointed,  we  dare  not 
promise  service  as  heretofore  we  have  done,  for  we 
are  not  ignorant  of  the  mutual  contract  which  God 
hath  placed  between  the  supreme  power  and  the 
subjects. "* 
The  regent  having  issued  letters  in  St.  Andrew's, 
Erekine's  letter  at  the  instance  it  was  commonly 
to  the  regent,  believed  of  the  Earl  of  Morton, 
discharging  the  collectors  of  the  Kirk  from  gather- 
ing the  thirds,  Erskine  of  Dun  entered  into  a  corre- 
spondence with  him  upon  the  subject,  and  prevailed 
upon  him  to  recall  these  letters.  In  the  document 
prepared  by  Erskine,  the  views  entertained  by  the 
most  intelligent  and  faithful  members  of  the 
Church  regarding  the  procedure  of  the  court  came 
very  clearly  out.  The  creation  of  bishops  at  the 
late  parliament  in  Stirling  is  designated  "  that 
great  misorder."  The  nobility  are  censured  for 
having  refused  to  listen  to  the  complaints  of  the 
Church  against  so  crying  a  grievance.  The  neces- 
sity of  speedily  redressing  the  wrong  is  warmly 
insisted  upon.  It  is  declared  that  the  spoil  which 
so  many  are  making  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church 
shall  bring  plague  and  destruction  upon  their  own 
heads.  And  with  regard  to  bishops,  their  supe- 
riority to  superintendents  is  altogether  denied,  f 
With  the  view  of  allaying  existing  dissatisfac- 
Extraordinary  tion,  and  devising  some  order  of 
col  ventiou  at  things  which  might  meet  the  views 
Leitll>  of  all  parties,  the  regent  and  his 

council  summoned  together  an  extraordinary  meet- 
ing of  the  superintendents  and  ministers  at  Leith, 
in  January,  1572.  At  this  convention,  which  it  was 
urged  should  have  all  the  powers  of  a  General 
Assembly,  six  individuals  were  nominated  to  meet 
with  six  of  the  privy  council,  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  out  a  scheme  of  church  government. 
They  did  meet  accordingly,  and  the  conclusions 

P  Calderwood,   vol.   iii.   p.  116;    Bannatvne's  Journal, 
p.  2-5:). 

lerwood  vol.  iii.  pp.  159—161;  Bannatvne's  Journal, 
pp.  279-288.  '  J 


which  they  adopted  bear  ample  evidence  of  the  in- 
fluence which  was  exerted  over  them  by  the  court  j 
for  although  Erskine  of  Dun,  whose  sentiments 
were  so  clearly  exhibited  in  the  letter  which  lie 
wrote  to  the  regent,  was  one  of  their  number,  yet 
the  proceedings  assumed  a  highly  prelatical  colour- 
ing. It  was  arranged  that,  in  consideration  of 
present  circumstances,  the  names  and  titles  of 
archbishops  and  bishops  should  remain  in  use,  at 
least,  until  the  king's  majority,  and  that  the 
boundaries  of  the  ancient  episcopal  dioceses  should 
not  be  changed.  Persons  qualified  according  to 
the  standard  set  up  by  Paul  in  his  letters  to 
Timothy  and  Titus,  and  at  least  thirty  years  of 
age,  were  to  be  appointed  to  these  dignities  ;  and  a 
chapter  or  assembly  of  learned  ministers  was  to  be 
annexed  to  every  metropolitan  or  cathedral  seat. 
Archbishops  and  bishops  were  to  exercise  no  other 
jurisdiction  in  spiritual  matters  than  that  which 
already  belonged  to  the  superintendents  ;  and  they 
were  all  to  be  equally  subject  to  the  General  As- 
sembly. Likewise,  in  admitting  persons  to  any 
function  in  the  Church,  they  were  to  follow  the 
advice  of  at  least  six  belonging  to  the  chapter  of 
their  diocese,  although  as  many  of  the  chapter  as 
chose  might  be  present,  and  take  as  much  part 
as  they  chose  in  the  proceedings.* 

The  ordinary  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  assembly 
was  held  at  St.  Andrew's  in  March.  Meeting  of 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  meet  the  General 
in  John  Knox's  house  for  the  pur-  Assembly. 
pose  of  considering  the  articles  which  had  been 
prepared  by  the  commissioners  of  the  Church,  and 
of  his  grace  the  regent,  in  January  ;  but  they  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  able  to  make  up  any  report, 
for  nothing  is  stated  in  the  record  of  proceedings. f 
The  probability  is,  that  Knox  recommended  oppo- 
sition to  the  new  order  of  things  which  it  was 
proposed  to  introduce,  and  that  the  committee 
appointed  to  confer  with  him  neither  had  the 
courage  to  take  up  the  strong  ground  which  he 
advised,  nor  yet  chose  to  run  altogether  in  oppo- 
sition to  his  wishes  and  views,  and  therefore  did 
nothing  at  all.  Certain  it  is,  that  in  the  preced- 
ing month,  w*hen  the  inauguration  of  the  Bishop  of 
St.  Andrew's  took  place,  Knox  refused  to  take  any 
part  in  the  proceedings,  although,  solicited  to  do  so 
by  the  Earl  of  Morton.  Nay,  he  even  went  the 
length  of  pronouncing  an  anathema  upon  both 
the  giver  and  the  receiver  of  the  benefice  ;  and 
when  John  Rutherford,  Provost  of  the  Old  College, 
alleged  that  he  was  actuated  by  envy,  he  defended 
himself  and  repelled  the  charge  in  these  striking 
words  : — "  I  have  refused  a  greater  bishoprick  than 
ever  this  was,  which  I  might  have  had  with  the 
favour  of  greater  men  than  he  hath  this.  J  I  did, 
and  do  repine  for  discharge  of  my  conscience,  that 

*  Spottiswood,  p.  260 ;  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  172  ; 
Records  of  Privy  Council,  16th  January,  1571 ;  Altaic  Da- 
masceuum,  p.  727. 

f  Altare  Lbimascenum,  p.  728. 

X  Edward  VI.,  with  the  concurrence  of  his  privy  council, 
offered  Knox  a  bishopric,  but  he  refused  it.— (M'Crie's 
Life  of  Knox,  vol.  i.  p.  100.) 
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the  Kirk  of  Scotland  be  not  subject  to  that  order,* 
as  the  order  appointed  by  the  Book  of  Disci- 
pline had  been  long1  ago  confirmed  in  parliament." 

Although  nothing  was  decided  at  this  assembly 
in  reference  to  the  newly  devised  ecclesiastical 
arrangements,  yet  it  was  ordained  that  the  super- 
intendents should  continue  to  exercise  the  same 
authority  and  jurisdiction  as  formerly.  "Winram, 
superintendent  of  Fife,  had  proposed,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  inauguration  of  an  archbishop  in 
St.  Andrew's,  to  demit  his  office,  but  the  brethren 
present  would  not  receive  his  resignation.  He  was 
appointed  to  continue  to  discharge  the  functions  of 
a  superintendent  as  before,  nor  was  he  to  be  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop,  although  he 
might  co-operate  with  him  in  his  visitations,  or  in 
any  other  department  of  duty.f 

The  subject  of  the  new  arrangements  proposed  by 

T   t         .    e     the  court  for  the  government  of  the 
Judgment  of  ?  ^ 

the  assembly  Church  was  again  brought  before 
regarding  the  the  assembly,  which  met  at  Perth 
new  scheme.  jn  August  These  aiTa%rements 
were  acquiesced  in  by  the  meeting,  although  they 
were  very  far  from  being  approved  of.  A  protesta- 
tion was  unanimously  adopted  to  the  effect  that  as 
the  titles  of  archbishop,  dean,  archdean,  chancellor, 
chapter,  were  considered  by  many  to  be  slanderous 
and  offensive,  and  appeared  to  savour  of  popery, 
the  assembly  would  prefer  that  these  names  were 
changed  into  others  of  a  less  offensive  character. 
Where  "  archbishop  "  had  been  used  before  in  con- 
nexion with  any  diocese,  it  was  judged  proper  that 
the  simple  word  "  bishop  "  should  now  be  employed ; 
and  it  was  suggested  that  in  the  room  of  "  chapter," 
the  phrase  "bishop's  assembly "  might  be  substi- 
tuted ;  and  "  moderator  of  the  bishop's  assembly," 
might  be  the  designation  used  instead  of  "dean." 
And  with  regard  to  the  whole  scheme,  it  was  una- 
nimously declared  that  the  assembly  acquiesced  in 
it  merely  as  an  interim  measure,  to  remain  in  force 
till  some  more  perfect  order  could  be  obtained  from 
the  regent  and  nobility.  And  they  pledged  them- 
selves to  make  every  effort  in  their  power,  in  order 
to  procure  the  establishment  of  some  more  suitable 
and  scriptural  form  of  church  government.  In  what 
direction  their  efforts  would  be  put  forth  to  effect 
modifications  on  the  existing  system,  the  objections 
already  made  in  the  assembly,  as  well  as  the  known 
opinions  of  the  leading  men,  sufficiently  indicate.  J 
Such  was  the  origin  of  that  modified  species  of 
episcopacy  which  was  introduced  into  Scotland 
during  the  minority  of  James  VI.  It  was  a  con- 
trivance of  the  nobility,  not  grounded  on  any 
enlightened  scriptural  conviction,  but  designed  as 
the  means  of  enabling  them  to  appropriate  a  part 
of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  to  themselves.  The 
ministers  of  the  Church  were  by  no  means  satisfied 
with  it ;  but  through  the  influence  exerted  over 

*  Bannatyne's  Journal,  pp.  329,  375 ;  Calderwood,  vol. 
iii.  p.  207. 

f  Bannatyne's  Journal,  p.  330. 

t  Book  of  Universal  Kirk,  p.  132;  Spottiswood,  p.  258; 
Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  221 ;  M'Crie's  Life  of  Knox,  vol. 
ii.  p.  199. 


numbers  of  them  by  particular  noblemen,  they 
were  prevailed  upon  to  submit  to  it  as  a  temporary 
measure.  "  Some  of  the  ministry,"  says  ('alder-' 
wood,  "were  poor;  some  covetous  and  ambitious ; 
some  did  not  take  up  the  gross  corruption  of  this 
human  invention  ;  some  had  a  carnal  respect  to 
some  noblemen  their  friends  ;  and  thus  it  was  easy 
for  the  court  to  obtain  the  consent  of  many  mi- 
nisters. "*  Throughout  the  country  the  true  nature 
of  the  whole  scheme  was  thoroughly  appreciated ; 
and  the  opinion  of  the  people  was  bluntly  but 
significantly  expressed  in  the  designation  which 
was  currently  given  to  the  bishops  created  at  this 
time.  In  allusion  to  a  practice  which  prevailed  of 
placing  a  calf's  skin  stuffed  with  straw,  denomi- 
nated a  "  tulchan,"  before  cows  to  induce  them  to 
give  their  milk  freely,  the  bishops  were  universally 
nicknamed  "  tulchan  bishops" — the  bishop  obtained 
the  title,  but  the  patron  received  the  milk  or  tem- 
poral advantage  of  the  benefice.  So  universally, 
indeed,  was  the  true  nature  of  the  new  bishoprics 
recognised  when  they  were  first  introduced,  that 
even  Patrick  Adamson,  although  he  afterwards  ac- 
cepted one  of  them,  gave  a  most  correct  and  graphic 
description  of  them  in  a  discourse  delivered  at 
St.  Andrew's,  the  week  after  the  installation  of 
Douglas.  "  There  were  three  sorts  of  bishops,"  he 
said,  "  my  lord  bishop,  my  lord's  bishop,  and  the 
Lord's  bishop.  My  lord  bishop  was  in  the  time 
of  papistry ;  my  lord's  bishop  is  now,  when  my 
lord  gets  the  benefice,  and  the  bishop  serves  no 
purpose  but  to  make  good  his  title ;  the  Lord's 
bishop  is  the  true  minister  of  the  Gospel." f 

The  increasing  infirmities  of  age  prevented 
Knox  from  being  present  at  the  Ietter  f|.om 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  Knox  to  the 
held  at  Perth,  in  August.  He  sent,  General  As- 
howrever,  a  letter  to  the  brethren 
there  congregated,  in  which  he  admonished  them 
to  be  assiduous  in  prosecuting  the  great  work  to 
which  they  had  devoted  themselves ;  to  contend 
boldly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  unto  the  saints, 
and  particularly  to  beware  of  allowing  the  Church 
to  fall  under  the  bondage  of  the  universities  ;  and, 
finally,  he  commended  them  to  the  protection  of 
the  Lord  Jestis  Christ.J  Sundry  articles  accom- 
panied this  letter,  to  be  presented  by  Mr.  John 
Winram  and  Mr.  Robert  Pont,  to  the  effect  that 
the  assembly  should  use  means  for  preventing  un- 
qualified persons  from  being  appointed  to  vacant 
bishoprics  ;  should  oppose  the  bestowment  of  pen  • 
sions  out  of  benefices  by  simple  donation  of  the  iord 
regent,  without  the  consent  of  the  superintendents 
or  bishops  ;  and  should  require  all  bishops  admitted, 
according  to  the  ecclesiastical  order  now  observed, 
to  present  a  yearly  account  of  their  whole  rents, 
in  order  that  provision  might  be  made  for  such  ob- 
jects as  the  Church  might  consider  most  expedient 
and  necessary.  §    From  the  strain  of  these  sug- 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  207. 
f  James  Melvil's  Diary,  p.  32. 
t  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  222. 
J  Ibid.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  766,  767. 
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gestions,  it  lias  been  concluded  that  Knox  quite 
approved  of  the  restoration  of  the  episcopal  office 
in  the  Scottish  Church  ;  but  all  that  can  be  inferred 
is,  that  seeing  the  office  was  actually  introduced, 
and  knowing  that  no  successful  opposition  could  be 
given  to  it  at  present,  he  was  desirous  of  guarding 
as  much  as  possible  against  those  evils  which  he 
anticipated  from  its  existence,  and  which  he  well 
knew  were  the  grand  reason  why  the  nobility 
were  so  determined  to  maintain  it.  And  it  is 
plain  that  if  his  suggestions  had  been  adopted  by 
the  assembly,  and  if  they  could  have  been  carried 
into  effect,  they  were  perfectly  calculated  to  defeat 
the  selfish  ends  which  the  new  bishoprics  were 
designed  to  serve.  His  own  views  of  the  episcopal 
office  were  well  known.*  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  John 
Wood,  dated  14th  February,  1568,  he  had  expressed 
himself  thus  :— "  I  would  most  gladly  pass  through 
the  course  which  God  hath  appointed  to  my  labours, 
giving  thanks  to  his  holy  name  that  it  hath 
pleased  his  mercy  to  make  me  not  a  lord  bishop, 
but  a  painful  preacher  of  his  blessed  Evangel."  f 
Only  the  preceding  year,  too,  his  sentiments  had 
been  exhibited  with  sufficient  emphasis  and  clear- 
ness at  the  installation  of  the  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrew's.  And  James  Melvil,  who  was  a  student 
in  the  university  at  the  time,  declares  in  his  Diary 
that  Knox  opposed  himself  directly  and  zealously 
to  the  making  of  bishops.  J 

It  was  in  September  of  this  year  that  intelli- 
gence reached    Scotland    of   that 

Effect  of  the      D.  ,        ,  ,  «  . ,      -r,     . 

intelligence  of    atrocious  slaughter  of  the  Protcs- 

the  Massacre  tants  by  the  Romanists  of  France, 
of  St.  Bartho-  -which  is  s0  well  known  under 
the  designation  of  the  Massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew.  §  Invited  to  Paris  by  the 
king,  to  be  present  at  the  marriage  of  his  sister, 
the  leaders  of  the  Protestant  party — princes, 
nobles,  and  admirals  —  had  no  apprehension  of 
the  terrible  stroke  which  their  perfidious  enter- 
tainers were  secretly  preparing  to  inflict  upon 
them;  when,  at  a  given  signal,  during  the  dark- 
ness of  night,  armed  ruffians  were  let  loose  upon 
them ;  and  neither  the  feebleness  of  age,  nor  the 
helplessness  of  infancy — neither  dignity  of  rank, 
nor  elevation  of  character,  nor  tenderness  of  sex, 
could  protect  them  from  the  stroke  of  the  infu- 
riated assassin.  For  several  days,  not  only  in  the 
capital,  but  also  throughout  the  provinces,  the 
murderous  work  went  on ;  and  the  numbers  that 
fell,  butchered  in  cold  blood,  defenceless  and  un- 
resisting, have  been  variously  estimated  at  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  thousand  persons.  Seventy 
thousand  is  reckoned  a  moderate  computation.  || 
Consternation  and  horror  seized  the  whole  body 
of  Protestants  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  Europe.  It  was  made  transparent  as  day, 
that  the  combination  of  princes  formed  some  years 
before  for  the  extermination  of  heretics  was  de- 

*  Bannatyne's  Journal,  p.  375. 
f  M'Crie's  Life  of  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  203. 
1  Melvil's  Diary,  p.  31.  $  Supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  135. 

([  Aikman's  Buchanan,  vol.  ii.  p.  628 ;  Tytler,  vol.  vii. 
p.  374. 


signed  to  be  a  terrible  reality.*  And  the  im- 
pression produced  in  Scotland  was  perhaps  deeper 
than  anywhere  else,  on  account  of  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  countiy,  and  the  persevering  efforts 
which  the  partisans  of  Mary  were  making  to  re- 
place her  upon  the  throne.  The  pulpits  rang  with 
denunciations  of  popery.  The  horrible  barbarities 
perpetrated  in  France,  in  the  name  of  religion, 
were  the  theme  of  every  tongue.  And  as  Mary's 
former  connexion  with  the  princes  who  were 
leagued  together  for  the  extirpation  of  Protestants, 
although  concealed,  had  been  well  known,  and  had 
contributed  not  a  little  to  her  dethronement,  f 
so  now  the  shocking  scenes  exhibited  in  France, 
which  were  just  the  natural  and  premeditated 
result  of  that  league,  struck  a  deadly  blow  at  the 
party  in  Scotland  favourable  to  her  restoration, 
and  even  gave  an  impulse  to  designs  which  were 
at  this  time  entertained  against  her  life.  J 

Immediately  after  the  intelligence  arrived  of  the 
savage  massacre  of  the  French  Pro-       Convention 
testants,  the  regent  and  his  council,     held  in  conse- 

at  the  instance  of  barons,  gentle-     qnence  of  the 

,     ,,        r  .      ,       c  .?     ,-,  massacre, 

men,  and  other  friends  ot  the  Re- 
formed faith,  summoned  a  convention  of  commis- 
sioners from  the  various  churches  to  meet  in 
Edinburgh,  on  the  20th  October,  for  the  purpose  of 
devising  measures  of  defence  against  the  furious 
rage  of  "the  bloody  and  traitorous  papists." § 
Tytler  says  it  was  no  doubt  by  Knox's  advice  that 
this  convention  was  summoned.  ||  And  although 
his  name  is  not  specially  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  the  proceedings,  yet  we  can  readily  believe 
that  this  intrepid  old  man,  weak  and  worn  as  he 
now  was,  who  never  deserted  his  post  or  remained 

*  Supra,  vol.  ii.  pp.  26,  27;  Bannatyne's  Journal,  pp. 
394—396;  Turner's  Elizabeth,  vol.  iv.  p.  321. 

f  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  25.  The  Massacre  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew is  one  of  the  most  diabolical  scenes  to  be  found  in 
all  history.  It  gives  an  awful  view  of  the  unrelenting  and 
cruel  character  of  the  popish  system :  for  it  cannot  be 
said,  that  the  immediate  actors  only  are  to  be  blamed  for 
the  atrocious  deed,  and  not  the  Church  of  Rome.  True,  it 
was  perpetrated  at  the  command  of  the  French  king,  insti- 
gated by  his  wicked  mother.  But  was  it  condemned  by  the 
Tope  and  the  rulers  of  the  Romish  Church  ?  Was  the  so- 
called  holy  city  filled  with  mourning,  lamentation,  and 
sorrow,  when  the  shocking  intelligence  arrived  ?  Was  the 
King  of  France  rebuked  and  excommunicated  for  his 
unexampled  perfidy  and  cruelty?  It  would  almost  sur- 
pass belief,  were  it  not  a  thoroughly  accredited  historical 
fact,  that  the  Pope  and  his  cardinals  marched  in  joyful 
procession  to  the  Church  of  St.  Mark,  and  publicly  rendered 
thanks  to  Heaven,  in  the  open  face  of  day,  for  the  signal 
triumph  gained  by  the  Church  over  her  enemies.  Nay,  so 
much  were  they  intoxicated  with  delight  at  the  news  of  the 
massacre,  that,  as  if  to  preserve  the  memory  of  an  illustrious 
achievement,  and  to  stir  up  succeeding  times  to  the  imi- 
tation of  it,  they  actually  struck  a  medal,  on  the  one  side 
of  which  was  the  head  of  the  reigning  Pope,  Gregory  XIII., 
and  on  the  other,  an  angel  with  a  crucifix  in  the  left  hand 
and  a  sword  in  the  right,  the  meaning  of  which  was  ex- 
plained by  the  motto— "  Sugonotorum  strages"  (slaughter 
of  the  Huguenots) .  And  thus  was  it  blasphemously  affirmed 
that  this  deed  of  hell  was  approved  by  God,  and  performed 
by  a  divinely  commissioned  agent.  Has  the  Church  of 
Borne  to  this  day  condemned  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew ?  Has  it  ever  repudiated  the  principal  of  persecu- 
tion ?— (Robertson,  vol.  iii.  p.  30.) 

I  Lingard,  vol.  viii.  p.  107. 

$  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  226. 

||  Tvtler,  vol.  vii.  p.  385. 
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silent  in  the  hour  of  danger,  would  not  be  the  last 
to  perceive  the  need  of  some  united  action  against 
principles  which  could  allow,  and  persons  who 
could  have  recourse  to,  such  appalling  enormities. 
The  Parisian  massacre  was  but  one  act  of  a  great 
tragedy,  whose  leading  object  was  the  extermination 
of  the  Protestants  throughout  Europe  ;  and  where 
the  next  scene  might  be  laid  who  could  tell  ? 
When  the  convention  met,  they  first  of  all  took 
measures  for  stirring  up  the  ministers,  and  other 
office-bearers  of  the  Church,  to  diligence  in  the 
discharge  of  their  various  duties  ;  that  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  might  be  everywhere  made  known  to 
the  people  in  its  purity ;  that  the  discipline  of  the 
Church  might  be  faithfully  administered  for  the 
suppression  of  vice,  and  that  schools  might  be 
instituted  and  liberally  supported  for  the  training 
of  the  young.  The  subject  of  popery  was  next 
brought  under  review ;  and  when  we  reflect  upon 
the  specimen  of  its  spirit  and  doings,  which  the 
convention  had  before  their  eyes,  as  the  very 
occasion  of  their  meeting,  it  can  hardly  appear 
wonderful  that  they  should  have  adopted  measures 
not  altogether  consistent  with  our  ideas  of  religious 
liberty.  It  may  admit  of  some  question  what  even 
we  ourselves  would  do,  with  all  the  boasted  light 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  if  there  existed  at  the 
present  moment  a  confederacy  of  popish  princes 
for  the  extermination  of  Protestants ;  if  in  a 
neighbouring  country  sevent}-  thousand  individuals 
had  just  been  put  to  death  in  cold  blood,  in 
pursuance  of  the  schemes  of  that  confederacy  ;  and 
if  a  popish  prince  known,  or  even  suspected, 
to  belong  to  so  bloody  an  alliance  were  laying 
claim  to  the  sceptre  of  Great  Britain,  and  waging 
war  in  order  to  grasp  it.  Let  those  who  feel 
doubtful  what  they  themselves  would  propose  in 
such  a  conjuncture  of  affairs  pause  before  they  con- 
demn our  ancestors  for  what  the}'  did,  when  this 
hypothetical  case  was  an  actual  reality.  It  was 
recommended  by  the  convention  that  all  papists 
remaining  in  the  country  should  be  required  to 
recant  their  principles  ;  that  those  who  refused  to 
do  so  should  be  immediately  banished;  and  that  if 
any  such  banished  persons  should  be  found  in  the 
country  after  a  certain  period,  they  should  be  con- 
sidered deserving  of  death,  as  enemies  to  God, 
the  king,  the  Kirk,  and  the  commonwealth.  An 
earnest  request  was  also  presented  to  the  govern- 
ment to  cany  into  execution  the  Act  of  Parliament 
which  excluded  papists  from  all  public  offices  and 
situations  of  trust.*  And  with  regard  to  foreigners 
belonging  to  the  Romish  Church,  whether  residing 
in  Scotland  or  abroad,  it  was  considered  necessary 
that,  for  protection  against  their  machinations,  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  true  religion  against 
error,  a  league  and  confederacy  should  be  made 
with  England,  and  other  reformed  countries  upon 
the  continent;  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
Romanist  suffered,  either  in  person  or  property,  in 
consequence  of  these  proceedings  of  the  convention. 
Our  protestant  ancestors,  although  they  had  not 
*  Caldenvood,  vol.  iii.  p.  229. 


sufficient  light  to  lead  them  to  relinquish  the  per- 
secuting principles  which  they  had  learned  from 
Rome,  yet  were  restrained  by  the  benign  infiuouce 
of  their  religious  views  and  feelings  from  carrying 
out  these  principles  into  practice.  They  were 
better  than  their  principles.  Yet,  strange  to  say, 
they  are  more  blamed  in  some  quarters  for  the 
views  which  they  entertained  with  regard  to  the 
lawfulness  of  punishing  religious  error,  than  the 
Romanists  are,  who  not  only  held  the  same  views, 
but  carried  them  relentlessly  into  practice. 

The  career  of  the  illustrious  Knox,  beyond  all 
question  the  greatest  man   of  his     Approaching 
times,  was  now  rapidly  drawing    close  of  Knox's 
to  a  close.     He  had  recently  re-  career. 

turned  from  St.  Andrew's  to  his  flock  in  Edin- 
burgh, at  their  own  earnest  solicitation ;  and 
although  enfeebled  by  age,  and  worn  out  with 
the  numerous  labours  and  harassing  anxieties  of 
many  years,  he  had  resumed  his  labours  among 
them.  As  the  weakness  of  his  voice  prevented 
him  from  being  properly  heard  in  St.  Giles's 
church,  he  caused  his  friends  to  procure  for  him  a 
smaller  place  of  meeting,  designated  by  Bannatyne 
the  Tolbooth,*  where  he  continued  to  preach  the 
unsearchable  riches  of  Christ  with  all  his  accus- 
tomed fervour  and  earnestness.  Feeling  that  his 
end  was  near,  he  prevailed  upon  the  council  of  the 
town  to  take  measures  for  providing  another 
minister  to  occupy  his  place ;  and  Mr.  James 
Lawson,  one  of  the  professors  in  Aberdeen,  was 
selected  for  this  purpose.  Knox  himself  preached 
at  the  admission  of  his  colleague,  and  although  he 
could  hardly  walk,  yet  he  was  enabled  to  speak 
in  such  a  manner  as  gave  the  liveliest  satisfaction 
to  all  who  were  within  reach  of  his  voice.  He 
prayed  most  fervently  that  the  richest  blessings  of 
heaven  might  come  down  upon  the  head  of  his 
successor ;  and  he  admonished  the  people  to  adhere 
steadfastly  and  faithfully  to  the  religious  prin- 
ciples which  they  had  been  taught ;  and  having 
pronounced  the  benediction,  he  walked  home,  lean- 
ing upon  his  staff  and  upon  the  arm  of  an  attend- 
ant, in  the  midst  of  a  numerous  crowd,  who 
followed  him  home  to  the  door  of  his  dwelling, 
from  which  he  never  again  came  forth  alive. 
Most  appropriate  and  beautiful  end  for  such  a 
man  as  Knox ! — he  laboured  while  he  could  bear 
even  to  be  propped  up,  and  lie  laid  him  down  to 
die  when  he  could  labour  no  more.t 

During  his  last  illness, — which  began  upon  the 
very  day  of  his  colleague's  indue-    Last  illness  of 
tion,  and  not  improbably  was  occa-  Knox, 

sioned  by  the  share  which  he  took  in  the  service, 
— he  enjoyed  in  rich  abundance  the  consolations  of 
the  Gospel ;  and  his  words  were  full  of  instruction 
to  all  who  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  him. 
Shortly  before  his  death  he  sent  for  Mr.  David 
Lindsay,  Mr.  James  Lawson,  and  the  elders  and 
deacons  of  the  church,  and  bidding  them  farewell, 

*  Bannatyne's  Journal,  pp.  386,  387. 
f  Spottiswood,  p.  265;  M'Crie's  Lifo  of  Knox,  vol.  u 
p.  218. 
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he  addressed  them  in  the  following  terms :  "  The 
day  approaches  for  which  I  have  long  thirsted, 
wherein  I  shall  be  relieved  of  all  cares,  and  be 
with  my  Saviour  Christ  for  ever.  And  now  God 
is  my  witness,  whom  I  have  served  with  my  spirit 
in  the  Gospel  of  his  Son,  that  I  have  taught 
nothing  but  the  true  and  solid  doctrine  of  the 
Gospel,  and  that  the  end  I  proposed  in  all  my 
preaching  was,  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  to  confirm 
the  weak,  to  comfort  the  consciences  of  those  who 
were  humbled  under  the  sense  of  their  sins,  and 
bear  down  with  the  threatenings  of  God's  judg- 
ments such  as  were  pi'oud  and  rebellious.  I  am 
not  ignorant  that  many  have  blamed,  and  yet  do 
blame,  my  too  great  rigour  and  severity ;  but  God 
knows  that  in  my  heart  I  never  hated  the  persons 
of  those  against  whom  I  thundered  God's  judg- 
ments :  I  did  only  hate  their  sins,  and  laboured 
with  all  my  power  to  gain  them  to  Christ.  That  I 
forbore  none,  in  whatsoever  condition,  I  did  it  out 
of  the  fear  of  my  God,  who  had  placed  me  in  the 
function  of  the  ministry,  and  I  knew  would  bring 
me  to  an  account.  Now,  brethren,  for  yourselves 
I  have  no  more  to  say,  but  to  warn  you  that  you 
take  heed  to  the  flock  over  whom  God  hath  placed 
you  overseers,  and  whom  he  hath  redeemed  by  the 
blood  of  his  only-begotten  Son.  And  you,  Mr. 
Lawson,  fight  a  good  fight,  do  the  work  of  the 
Lord  with  courage  and  with  a  willing  mind.  And 
God  from  above  bless  you  and  the  Church,  whereof 
you  have  the  charge.  Against  it,  so  long  as  it 
continueth  in  the  doctrine  of  truth,  the  gates  of 
hell  shall  not  prevail."* 
Before  Lindsay  and  Lawson  retired,  the  dying 
Knox's  ines-  Reformer  unburdened  his  mind  to 
saye  to  them   in   regard   to    Kirkaldy   of 

Kirkaldy.        Grange,  to  whose  former  steadfast- 
ness in  the  faith,  when  they  were  confined  together 
in  the  prisons  and  galleys  of  France,  he  looked 
back  with  fond  affection.     "  There  is   one   thing 
grieveth   me    exceedingly:    you    have    seen    the 
courage  and  constancy  of  the  Laird  of  Grange  f  in 
God's  cause,  and  now,  unhappy  man,  he  hath  cast 
himself   away.     I   will    pray   you   two   take   the 
pains  to  go  unto  him,  and  say  from  me,  that  un- 
ess  he  forsake  that  wicked  course  wherein  he  is 
entered,   neither   shall    that    rock    on   which   he 
onfideth  defend  him,  nor  the  carnal   wisdom  of 
hat  man  whom  he  counteth  a  demi-god  (Lething- 
on)  make  him  help,  but  shamefully  he  shall  be 
lulled  out   of  that  nest,   and   his   carcase   hung 
•efore  the  sun.     The  soul  of  that  man  is  dear  unto 
ie,  and,  if  it  be  possible,  I  would  fain  have  him  to 
e  saved."     These  words  of  Knox,  although  they 
roduced  but  little  impression  upon  Kirkaldy  at 
he  time,  yet  were  afterwards  remembered  by  him 
hen  he  was  compelled  to  surrender  his  strong- 
old,  to  meet   the   award   of  justice.     And  it  is 
corded   that  at   the  time   of  his   execution   he 
•knowledged  that  Knox  had  spoken  with  some- 
'ing  of  prophetic  truth  ;  and  also  that  he  derived 

*  Spottiswood,  p.  266;  M'Crie's  Life  of  Knox,  vol.  ii. 
'•  221-223.  t  Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  671. 
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consolation  from  the  good  wishes  and  prayers  of 
the  dying  Reformer  for  his  soul,  which  he  desired 
to  be  repeated  to  him  by  Lindsay.* 

The  Reformer  was  visited  by  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  in  the  country,      Morton's  in- 
and  in  particular  by  the  Earl  of     terview  with 
Morton,  who  was  on   the   eve  of  Knox, 

being  elected  to  the  office  of  regent,  vacant  by  the 
death  of  the  Earl  of  Mar.  Having  inquired  of 
the  earl  whether  he  was  privy  to  the  conspiracy  for 
the  murder  of  the  late  king,  and  having  received  an 
answer  in  the  negative,  he  addressed  him  thus: 
"  Well,  God  has  beautified  you  with  many  benefits 
which  he  has  not  given  to  every  man ;  as  he  has 
given  riches,  wisdom,  and  friends,  and  now  is  to 
prefer  you  to  the  government  of  this  realm.  There- 
fore, in  the  name  of  God,  I  charge  you  to  use  all 
these  benefits  aright,  and  better  in  time  to  come 
than  you  have  done  in  time  past;  first,  to  God's 
glory,  to  the  furtherance  of  the  Evangel,  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Church  of  God  and  his  ministry  ; 
next,  for  the  weal  of  the  king  and  his  realm,  and 
true  subjects.  If  so  you  shall  do,  God  will  bless 
you  and  honour  you ;  but  if  you  do  not  so,  God 
shall  spoil  you  of  those  benefits,  and  your  end  shall 
be  ignominy  and  shame."  f 

As  his  end  approached,  he  became  more  and 
more  engrossed  with  meditation  Consolations 
and  prayer.  Such  expressions  as  and  expe- 
these  frequently  dropped  from  his 
lips  :  "  Come,  Lord  Jesus.  Sweet 
Jesus,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit.  Be 
merciful,  Lord,  to  thy  Church,  which  thou  hast 
redeemed.  Give  peace  to  this  afflicted  common- 
wealth. Raise  up  faithful  pastors,  who  will  take 
charge  of  thy  Church.  Grant  us,  Lord,  the  perfect 
hatred  of  sin."  J 

On  Sabbath,  the  23rd  November,  the  first  day  of 
the  national  fast  appointed  by  the  recent  conven- 
tion, after  lying  quiet  for  a  considerable  period,  ho 
burst  out  into  the  joyful  exclamation  :  "  I  have 
been  these  two  last  nights  in  meditation  on  the 
troubled  state  of  the  Church  of  God,  the  spouse  of 
Jesus  Christ,  despised  of  the  world,  but  precious 
in  the  sight  of  God.  I  have  called  to  God  for  her 
and  have  committed  her  to  her  head,  Jesus  Christ. 
I  have  fought  against  spiritual  wickedness  in 
heavenly  places,  and  have  prevailed.  I  have  been 
in  heaven,  and  have  possession.  I  have  tasted  of 
the  heavenly  joys,  where  presently  I  am."|| 

On  the  following  day,  which  was  his  last  upon 
earth,  he  endured  considerable  pain ;  but  his  soul 
was  comforted  by  the  reading  of  the  fifteenth 
chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 
Having  fallen  into  a  slumber,  which  was  inter- 
rupted by  heavy  moans,  he  was  asked  by  his 
friends  what  was  the  cause  of  his  sighing,  when 

*  Melvil's  Diary,  pp.  34—36 ;  Spottiswood,  p.  266 ; 
M'Urie's  Life  of  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  224. 

f  Bannatyne's  Journal,  p.  508 ;  M'Crie's  Life  of  Knox, 
vol.  ii.  p.  226. 

X  M'Crie's  Life  of  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  227;  Tytler,  vol. 
vii.  p.  402  ;  Bannatyne's  Journal,  p.  425. 

||  Bannatyne's  Journal,  p.  424. 
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he  replied :  "  I  have  formerly,  during  my  frail  life, 
sustained  many  contests  and  many  assaults  of 
Satan,  but  at  present  he  hath  assailed  me  most 
fearfully,  and  put  forth  all  his  strength  to  devour 
and  make  an  end  of  me  at  once.  Often  before  has 
lie  placed  my  sins  before  my  eyes,  often  tempted 
me  to  despair,  often  endeavoured  to  ensnare  me 
by  the  allurements  of  the  world ;  but  these  weapons 
were  broken  by  the  sword  of  the  Spirit — the  word 
of  God,  and  the  enemy  failed.  Now  he  has 
attacked  me  in  another  way:  the  cunning  serpent 
has  laboured  to  persuade  me  that  I  have  merited 
heaven  and  eternal  blessedness  by  the  faithful 
discharge  of  my  ministry.  But,  blessed  be  God, 
who  has  enabled  me  to  beat  down  and  quench  this 
fiery  dart,  by  suggesting  to  me  such  passages  of 
Scripture  as  these — '  What  hast  thou  that  thou  hast 
not  received  ? '  'By  the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  I 
am.'  *  Not  I,  but  the  grace  of  God  in  me.'  Upon 
this,  as  one  vanquished,  he  left  me.  Wherefore  I 
give  thanks  to  my  God,  through  Jesus  Christ,  who 
lias  been  pleased  to  give  me  the  victory  ;  and  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  tempter  shall  not  again  attack 
me,  but  within  a  short  time  I  shall,  without  any 
great  pain  of  body  or  anguish  of  mind,  exchange 
this  mortal  and  miserable  life  for  a  blessed  immor- 
tality, through  Jesus  Christ."* 

At  ten  o'clock,  after  the  evening  prayer,  which 

„.    ,    A.         he  heard  distinctly,  he  uttered  a 
His  death.  .    .  .       .,,  ttlZ        ...  M 

sigh,  and  said,  "  .Now  it  is  come. 

Bannatyne  then   drew  near,  and  desired   him  to 

think  of  the  comfortable  promises  which  he  had 

so  often  declared  to  others;   and  perceiving  that 

he   had  lost   the  power  of  speech,  he  requested 

him  to  give  a  sign  that  he  died  in  peace,  upon 

which  he  lifted  up  one  of  his  hands,  and  sighing 

twice,  expired  without  a  struggle. f 

Thus  died  John  Knox,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year 

of   his  age,  after  a  life   of  in  ere- 

S tSSSL  dible ld>01"'- a:,d tria!- »»d  «■■**• 

No  individual  lias  ever  exerted  a 
greater  influence  over  the  affairs  of  Scotland  in 
any  age;  nor  has  there  ever  existed  an  individual 
in  the  laud  whose  influence  could  have  been  more 
salutary.  The  elements  of  his  unparalleled  power 
are  to  be  traced  in  a  singular  combination  of 
admirable  qualities,  wonderfully  adapted  to  the 
demands  of  the  critical  times  in  which  he  flourished. 
He  was  a  man  of  uncommon  vigour  of  mind — 
penetrating,  subtle,  and  of  most  rapid  conception ; 
and  he  was  thoroughly  versant  in  all  the  branches 
of  knowledge  which  were  cultivated  in  his  day. 
Though  he  was  of  a  comparatively  feeble  consti- 
tution, yet  his  mind  wrought  with  an  intensity  that 
knew  no  pause  ;  and  he  devoted  himself  with  the 
most  ardent  zeal  to  whatever  he  undertook.  The 
object  that  engaged  the  supreme  affection  of  his 
soul  was  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  of  which  he  had 
acquired  most  clear  and  accurate  conceptions,  in 

*  Bannatvne's  Journal,  p.  426;  M'Crie's  Life  of  Knox, 
vol.  ii.  p.  230. 

t  Bannatyne's  Journal,  p.  427 ;  Smetoni  Itesponsio,  p. 
123  ;  Spottiswood,  p.  266  ;  M'Crie's  Life  of  Knox,  p.  232. 


consequence  of  the  uncommon  frequency  with 
which  he  read  and  pored  over  the  Scriptures  :  and 
it  became  a  perfect  passion  with  him.  which  ex- 
pired only  with  his  life,  to  proclaim  to  his  country- 
men the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ,  and  to 
rescue  them  from  the  errors  and  corruptions  en- 
grafted upon  Christianity  by  the  papal  system 
His  preaching  was  characterised  by  amazing  elo 
quenee — at  one  time  laying  hold  of  the  sinner's 
conscience  with  a  power  which  nothing  could 
resist,  at  another  infusing  consolation  into  hearts 
alarmed  and  terrified  by  the  enormity  of  their 
sins:  and  he  continued  to  preach  with  unabated 
energy  to  the  very  last,  even  after  lie  needed 
assistance  to  enable  him  to  ascend  the  pulpit  stairs. 
There  is  something  sublime  in  the  spectacle  of 
this  old  man,  eloquent,  hardly  able  to  stand,  yet 
still  wielding  an  unequalled  power  in  the  handling 
of  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  and  in  piercing  with  it 
the  consciences  of  men. 

Knox  had  views  of  civil  liberty  far  in  advance 
of  the  practice,  and  even  of  the  theory,  of  the  times 
in  which  he  lived ;  not  the  will  of  the  ruler,  but 
law  was  the  supreme  authority  with  him.  The 
prince,  in  his  view,  was  as  much  bound  to  submit 
to  the  law  of  the  land  as  the  meanest  subject,  and 
was  to  be  held  responsible  in  the  event  of  violating 
it ;  and,  without  a  question,  the  lovers  of  liberty, 
and  of  the  British  constitution,  owe  to  his  memory 
a  debt  of  gratitude  which  no  time  can  repay,  for 
the  consistency  and  the  courage  with  which  he 
ever  maintained  this  grand  principle.  No  man 
was  ever  more  submissive  to  lawful  authority  than 
Knox — no  man  was  ever  more  determined  to  resist 
the  mere  will  of  the  ruler ;  and  it  is  because  this 
broad  and  palpable  distinction  is  so  much  over- 
looked by  men,  that  the  Reformer  is  sometimes 
represented  by  ignorant  and  prejudiced  partisans 
as  an  enemy  to  authority  and  a  seditious  disturber 
of  the  peace. 

Unfaltering  fearlessness  was  a  distinguishing 
trait  of  Knox's  character;  and  this  was  a  quality 
which  found  ample  opportunities  for  exercise  in 
those  troubled  and  dangerous  times.  Never  was 
there  a  truer  eulogium  uttered  regarding  any  man, 
than  that  which  Morton  pronounced  upon  Knox  on 
the  day  of  his  funeral :  *•  Here  lies  one  that  never 
feared  the  face  of  man."  When  duty  summoned 
him  to  action,  he  never  regarded  any  danger  or 
difficulty  that  might  lie  in  the  way  ;  and  whatever 
judgment  he  formed  regarding  any  scheme  or 
system,  he  never  shrank  in  any  place,  or  under 
any  circumstances,  from  avowing :  neither  the 
presence  of  prince  nor  of  nobles  could  induce  him 
to  suppress  the  honest  conviction  of  his  heart. 
He  has  been  blamed  for  coarseness  and  obstinacy, 
and  certainly  he  was  not  a  smooth  or  pliant  man; 
neither,  if  he  had  been  so,  would  he  have  been 
able  to  accomplish  the  work  for  which  Providence 
obviously  designed  him.  If  we  approve  of  the 
work,  and  rejoice  in  the  success  which  attended  it, 
we  must  beware  of  finding  fault  with  the  qualities 
that  were  indispensable  to  its  execution.     It  is  as 
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unreasonable  to  condemn  Knox  for  the  want  of  a 
certain  polish  of  manners,  as  it  would  be  to  find 
fault  with  an  axe  destined  to  fell  trees  that  it  had  not 
the  fine  thin  edge  of  a  razor.  But,  after  all,  Knox's 
coarseness  was  a  quality  of  which  it  would  be  well 
that  there  were  a  vast  deal  more  in  the  world.  It 
was  not  the  coarseness  of  a  vulgar  mind,  which 
delights  in  grovelling  and  base  ideas — it  was  the 
utterance  of  a  mind  that  abhorred  all  vice,  and 
had  no  patience  with  the  practice  of  designating 
sin  by  soft  and  gentle  epithets,  calculated  to  veil 
from  the  sinner's  own  view  the  enormity  of  his 
transgression.  He  denounced  prevailing  sins  in 
the  plainest  terms,  no  matter  what  might  be  the 
rank  or  influence  of  the  persons  whose  conduct  he 
had  occasion  to  condemn ;  and  he  justified  his  con- 
duct by  the  practice  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  all  the 
other  prophets  of  the  most  high  God. 

Knox  was  a  man,  too,  of  incorruptible  integrity. 
As  he  feared  no  danger,  so  he  desired  no  favour 
from  any.  Not  one  single  action  of  his  life  can  be 
pointed  to  which  manifested  anything  like  selfish- 
ness. He  lived  for  God,  and  he  was  ready  to  die 
rather  than  abandon  the  path  of  duty.  He  was 
devoted  to  the  advancement  of  the  moral  and 
spiritual  wellbeing  of  his  countrymen  ;  and  no 
private  ends  of  his  own  ever  had  the  smallest 
power  to  turn  him  aside  from  the  prosecution  of 
that  object.  He  received  the  veneration  of  his 
own  contemporaries,  who  knew  him  best,  and 
had  witnessed  the  services  which  he  performed  for 
his  country  ;  and,  although  afterwards  it  became 
fashionable  to  decry  him  as  a  fanatic  and  a  coarse- 
minded  bigot,  yet  the  clouds  of  calumny  that  for 
many  years  obscured  his  fame  have  to  a  great 
extent  been  dispelled,  and  his  noble  character 
now  shines  forth  with  unclouded  lustre.  And 
while  genius  and  eloquence,  devotion  to  God  and 
disinterested  labours  for  mankind,  the  love  of 
civil  liberty  and  incorruptible  integrity,  and  a 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice  that  will  rather  die  than 
neglect  its  duty,  have  any  power  to  attract  the 
regard  of  mankind,  the  name  of  Knox  will  be 
remembered  with  gratitude  to  God  for  having  raised 
up  such  a  champion  of  truth  and  righteousness, 
and  with  admiration  of  the  man  whose  self-deny- 
ing labours  were  the  instrument  of  accomplishing 
so  much  for  the  good  of  his  country,  and  of  the 
world. 
The  death  of  Knox  removed  one  great  barrier  to 
Procedure  of  tne  success  °f  Morton  in  that  course 
Morton  with  of  procedure  with  regard  to  the 
Church,  upon  which  he  had  entered 
even  before  his  elevation  to  the  re- 
gency. It  was  he  who  first  contrived  the  plan  of 
appointing  bishops,  who,  whilst  nominally  invested 
with  a  right  to  all  the  immunities  and  revenues  of 
their  several  dioceses,  nevertheless  received  for 
their  own  benefit  only  a  small  portion  of  the  emolu- 
ments, the  surplus  being  paid  into  the  hands  of 
the  patrons.  And  not  satisfied  with  the  hold 
which  he  had  thus  acquired  over  the  larger  bene- 
fices, he  soon  began  to  cast  a  covetous  eye  upon 


regard  to  the 
thirds. 


the  thirds ;  actuated  by  the  double  motive  of  en- 
riching himself  and  of  crippling  the  Church,  whose 
power  was  the  object  of  his  great  and  growing 
jealousy.  With  the  ostensible  view  of  acceding  to 
a  request  which  had  been  repeatedly  made  by  the 
ministers,  and  of  correcting  abuses  which  he  alleged 
had  crept  into  the  mode  of  collecting  the  revenues,  he 
proposed  to  the  assembly,  at  their  meeting  in  August, 
that  a  change  should  take  place  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  thirds  ;  and  he  engaged,  on  receiving 
the  control  of  these  funds,  that  each  minister's 
stipend  should  be  made  payable  in  places  "  ewest 
and  most  commodious  "  to  his  residence,  and  should 
always  be  first  paid,  whatever  other  claims  might 
present  themselves.  And  with  the  view  of  remov- 
ing every  objection  which  the  assembly  might 
entertain  to  this  plan,  he  promised  that  if  upon 
trial  they  found  that  their  interests  were  in  any  way 
compromised  by  it,  he  would  restore  to  them  their 
former  rights  whenever  they  desired  it.  Thus  the 
thirds  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  regent,  and 
the  ministers  became  dependent  upon  him  for 
their  support.* 

It  was  not  long  before  the  evils  of  the  new 
arrangement  began  to  manifest  Evil  effects  of 
themselves,  and  it  became  quite  the  new 
apparent  to  the  ministers  that  they  »™gem«nt. 
had  been  deceived.  Morton's  plan  was  obviously 
calculated — perhaps  even  had  been  designed — to 
plunder  and  cripple  the  Church.  For  the  regent 
and  his  council  immediately  adopted  the  practice 
of  appointing  one  minister  to  take  charge  of  two,  or 
three,  or  even  four  churches ;  and  then,  in  order  to 
remedy  the  evil  of  insufficient  spiritual  oversight, 
they  stationed  readers  in  the  different  parishes,  to 
read  prayers  during  the  minister's  absence,  allow- 
ing these  readers  a  very  trifling  compensation.  In 
this  manner  the  surplus  of  the  thirds  that  accrued 
to  the  king's  revenues  was  considerably  augmented, 
and  the  Church  was  proportionably  impoverished, 
one  stipend  being  made  to  serve  for  two,  or  three, 
or  four  parishes. 

And  beside  these,  there  were  other  and  great 
inconveniences  connected  with  the  new  plan.  For- 
merly, when  the  superintendents  were  entrusted 
with  the  assignation  of  stipends,  the  ministers 
could  apply  to  them  with  something  like  confi- 
dence, and  state  their  necessities  and  wrongs  with 
the  conviction  that  an  attempt,  at  least,  would  be 
made  to  extend  relief  to  them.t  But  now  they 
were  obliged  to  give  attendance  at  court,  that  they 
might  obtain  "  assignations  and  precepts  of  pay- 
ment;" and  frequently  their  demands  for  the 
maintenance  promised  to  them  were  altogether 
disregarded,  so  that  their  time  was  wasted,  and 
their  tempers  were  fretted  by  disappointment. 
The  superintendents,  too,  instead  of  being  able,  as 
formerly,  to  help  the  ministers,  were  reduced  to  the 
same  distress.  J  The  sums  allocated  to  them  were 
withheld,  and  when  they  complained  of  this  treat- 

*  Spottiswood,  p.  273;   Calderwood,  vol.   iii.  pp.  294, 
391 ;  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  5. 
f  Spottiswood,  p.  273.  %  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  5. 
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raent,  they  were  told  that  their  office  was  now  quite 
superfluous,  as  there  were  bishops  placed  in  the 
dioceses,  and  the  government  of  the  Church  pro- 
perly belonged  to  them. 

The  dissatisfaction  which  prevailed  in  conse- 
quence of  these  grievances  among  the  office- 
bearers, and  indeed  the  whole  body  of  the  Re- 
formed Church,  was  very  great.  In  a  work  bear- 
Davidson's      inS  tlle  title  of  "  A  Dialosue  be- 

Dialogue  be-      tween  a  Clerk  and  a  Courtier,"  Mr. 

txvcen  a  Clerk  jonn  Davidson,  a  regent  in  St. 
and  a  Courtier,    j^^,    Collegef    St.  Andrew's, 

discussed  the  subject  of  the  appointment  of  one 
minister  to  four  churches,  and  reasoned  regarding 
it  with  a  force  and  power  which  augmented  the 
excitement  prevailing  through  the  country.  The 
object  of  this  work, — which  had  been  composed  by 
its  author  only  with  the  view  of  being  circulated 
in  manuscript,  but  which  in  some  way  or  other 
had  been  committed  to  the  press  without  his 
knowledge, — was  to  show  in  a  lively  and  spirited 
manner  that  the  charge  of  four  parish  churches 
was  by  far  too  great  a  burden  for  any  single  indi- 
vidual to  bear.  The  courtier  defends  the  practice 
of  putting  several  churches  under  one  man's  care ; 
but  the  clerk  condemns  such  an  accumulation  of 
duties,  and,  in  support  of  his  views,  he  appeals  both 
to  the  experience  of  ministers  on  whom  such  a 
burden  of  official  engagements  had  been  laid,  and 
to  the  experience  of  congregations  which  had  been 
obliged  to  content  themselves  with  a  fractional 
portion  of  a  minister's  labours.  The  clerk,  in  the 
end,  is  represented  as  having  the  best  of  the 
argument;  and,  after  much  reasoning  on  both 
sides,  he  states  his  conclusion  strongly,  and  inter- 
mingles some  powerful  appeals,  with  the  view  of 
arresting  attention  and  exciting  the  public  mind.* 
The  work  is  written  in  a  metrical  shape,  and 
plainly  and  fearlessly  exposes  the  true  motives  for 
the  very  reprehensible  practice  which  it  condemns. f 
Proceedings  were  raised  by  the  regent  and  his 
Proceedings      council  against  Davidson  for  the 

instituted  publication  of  this  book,  and  he 
against  -was  summoned  before  them,  first 

Davidson.  afc  Haddington)  and  afterwards  at 
Holyrood  House.  As  the  work  was  anonymous,  it 
was  their  object  to  prevail  upon  him  to  deny  that 
he  was  the  author  of  it,  and  with  this  denial  appa- 
rently they  would  have  been  satisfied ;  but  he  not 

*  Davidson's   defence ;    Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  pp.  317 — 
324 ;  M'Crie's  Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  i.  p.  126. 

f  The  following  lines  from  the  conclusion  of  this  poem 
are  presented  as  a  specimen  of  it : — 

"  Forsuith,  schir,  said  the  courtier, 

I  am  assurit  had  ilk  preacher 

Unto  the  matter  been  als  frak 

As  ye  have  been  heir  sen  ye  spak, 

It  had  not  come  to  sic  ane  heid 

As  this  day  we  see  it  proceed. 

But  I  can  see  few  men  amang  them, 

Tho  all  the  world  suld  clean  our  gang  them, 

That  has  ane  face  to  speak  again 

Sic  as  the  Kirk  of  Christ  profane. 

Had  gude  John  Knox  not  yet  been  dead 

It  had  not  come  unto  this  head, 

Had  they  myntit  till  sic  ane  steir 

He  had  made  heaven  and  earth  to  heir." 


only  acknowledged  the  book  to  be  his  production, 
but  even  maintained  that  there  was  nothing  "  libel- 
lous or  damnable  in  its  matter."  The  subject  was 
taken  up  also  by  the  General  Assembly,  in  March, 
1574.  Both  the  work  of  Davidson,  and  an  answer 
to  it,  which  had  been  published  by  Mr.  John 
Rutherfurd,  Provost  of  St.  Salvator's  College,  were, 
after  much  resistance  on  the  part  of  Rutherfurd, 
laid  upon  the  table;  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  read  them,  and  to  prepare  a  report  with 
regard  to  the  character  of  their  contents.  But  the 
committee,  afraid,  on  the  one  hand,  to  offend  the 
regent  by  approving  of  Davidson's  book,  and  yet 
not  perceiving  anything  in  it  which  they  could 
condemn,  declined  pronouncing  any  judgment  at 
all,  under  the  pretence  that  too  small  a  number 
had  attended  their  meeting  ;  and  the  assembly  also, 
influenced  by  similar  feelings,  were  not  disposed 
to  pursue  the  subject  with  greater  vigour.  David- 
son, thus  left  defenceless,  and  obliged  to  find 
security  for  his  appearance  to  underly  the  law  on 
the  17th  of  June,  found  himself  in  a  situation  of 
considerable  peril,  and,  in  the  end,  by  the  advice  of 
some  of  his  friends,  he  fled.  *  After  lurking  for  a 
time  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  he  retired  into 
England,  and,  during  his  exile,  he  also  visited  the 
continent ;  nor  was  he  permitted  to  return  to  his 
native  land  till  after  Morton's  fall,  when  he  comes 
before  us  again  as  minister  of  Liberton,  and  acts 
a  very  prominent  part. 

The  inconveniences  and  evils  attendant  upon  the 
new  mode  of  levying  and  distri-    Attempt  of  the 
buting  the  thirds,  soon  convinced     Church  to  re- 
the  ministers  that  they  had  com-    gain  possession 

., .    ,  .  •  *  i      •  of  the  thirds, 

mitted  a  serious  mistake  in  agree- 
ing to  transfer  them  into  the  hands  of  the  court; 
and  therefore  they  craved  that  the  regent  would 
restore  them  to  the  Church,  agreeably  to  the  pro- 
mise which  he  had  given  when  the  change  was 
made,  and  allow  them  to  manage  them  themselves, 
as  they  had  formerly  done.  But  sundry  objections 
were  started  against  this  demand,  and  various 
delays  were  artfully  interposed;  and  at  length  the 
ministers  were  told,  that  seeing  the  surplus  of  the 
thirds  belonged  to  the  king,  it  was  more  fitting 
that  the  regent  and  his  council  should  modify  the 
stipends  of  ministers,  than  that  the  Church  should 
be  allowed  to  determine  what  surplus  should  accrue 
to  the  king.  Thus  baffled  in  their  attempts  to 
regain  possession  of  the  thirds,  and  prevented  from 
remedying  the  evil  of  an  insufficient  inspection  of 
parishes,  which  had  grown  out  of  the  change  in 
the  administration  of  those  funds,  the  General 
Assembly  decided  that  in  cases  where  one  minister 
had  several  kirks  placed  under  his  pastoral  care, 
he  should  be  required  to  fix  his  residence  at  some 
one  of  them  which  should  be  accounted  his  charge, 
and  which  he  was  on  no  account  to  neglect ;  and 
with  regard  to  the  others,  he  was  to  take  such  an 
oversight  of  them  as  the  bishop  or  superintendent 
might  think  expedient.  In  this  way  the  assembly 
strove  to  maintain  the  standard  of  ministerial 
*  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  pp.  311—314. 
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efficiency  at  as  high  a  level  as  possible.  It  cannot 
be  denied,  however,  that  their  counsels  displayed 
a.  considerable  amount  of  timidity;  for  in  stating 
the  grounds  of  the  regulation,  they  declare  that 
it  was  to  remain  in  force  till  God  of  his  mercy 
should  thrust  forth  more  labourers  into  his  har- 
Doubtless  there  was  a  scarcity  of  labourers, 
but  that  was  not  the  main  reason  for  the  enact- 
ment which  it  was  found  necessary  at  this  time  to 
make.  The  scarcity  was  to  some  extent  artificial. 
It  was  created  by  the  parsimony  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  accordingly,  Davidson,  in  the  apology 
which  he  issued  for  his  flight,  commenting  upon 
the  evils  of  a  systematic  conjunction  of  parishes, 
says,  "  It  is  a  mockery  of  God  to  say  that  you  will 
wait  till  God  stir  up  more  labourers ;  and  in  the 
meantime  you  do  not  use  the  means  of  augmenting 
their  number,  but  rather  shut  your  eyes  when  the 
way  is  pointed  out."  * 
As  the  restoration  of  the  order  of  bishops  had 

As  cmblv's  *ec^  tne  government  to  treat  the 
authority  "over  superintendents  with  neglect,  and 
bishops  and  even  to  withhold  from  them  their 
superintendents.  accustomed  reVenues,t  several  of 
them,  unable  to  meet  the  expenses  to  which  they 
were  exposed,  laid  their  resignations  upon  the 
assembly's  table  ;  but  the  assembly  decidedly  re- 
fused to  accept  them.  |  On  the  contrary,  they 
declared  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  was  in 
no  respect  superior  to  that  of  the  superintendents, 
ar.d  that  both  orders  of  office-beai-ers  were  equally 
subject  to  the  authority  of  the  General  Assembly. 
The  superintendents  were  not  to  grant  collation 
of  benefices  without  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
at  least  three  qualified  ministers;  and  equally  the 
bishops  were  to  consider  themselves  bound  by  the 
same  restrictions.  And  no  bishop  was  to  give 
collation  of  any  benefice  within  the  bounds  of  a 
superintendent  without  his  written  consent.  And 
not  only  did  the  assembly  thus  assert  their  autho- 
rity over  the  bishops,  but  they  exercised  it.  At 
the  meeting  held  in  August,  the  conduct  of  the 
Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  who  was  alleged  to  have  made 
a  simoniacal  paction  with  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  and 
who  had  neglected  the  injunction  of  the  last 
assembly,  to  excommunicate  the  Earl  of  Atholl, 
was  brought  under  review ;  and  while  his  expla- 
nation in  reference  to  the  first  point  was  accepted, 
he  was  commanded,  under  pain  of  suspension,  to 
pronounce  the  sentence  of  excommunication  upon 
Atholl  within  forty  days.  The  proceedings,  also, 
with  regard  to  the  admission  and  election  of  the 
Bishop  of  Moray  were  subjected,  to  a  very  strict 
revision  ;  and  a  commission  was  appointed  to  inves- 
tigate the  whole  case,  and  to  prepare  it  for  being 
submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  assembly  at  their 


*  Spottiswood,  p.  273;  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.pp.  309,318. 

t  The  supm-inU'iident  of  Lothian  stated  that  he  had 
received  no  stipend  for  two  whole  years. — (Calderwood,  vol. 
U.  p.  332.) 

iswood,  p.  273;    Scott's  Apologetical  Narration, 
p.  32  ;  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  141. 

§  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  pp.  304,  308,  330,  331. 


Morton's  dislike  of  the  Church,  and  jealousy  of 
her  influence,  are  apparent  from  The  regent's 
the  circumstance  that  he  scrupu-  dislike  and 
lously  avoided  giving  any  coun-  jealousy  of  the 
tenance  to  her  assemblies,  by  either 
attending  them  himself,  or  deputing  any  one  to 
appear  in  his  name.  At  the  meeting  held  in 
March,  the  assembly  ventured  to  remonstrate  with 
him  on  this  point,  reminding  him  that  two  assem- 
blies met  every  year,  and  that  the  most  noble  in 
the  land  had  formerly  frequented  these  meetings; 
and  they  craved  that  he  would  still  (as  had  been 
customary  with  his  predecessors)  either  honour 
them  with  his  personal  presence,  or  at  least 
send  commissioners  authorised  to  represent  him  : 
"  Your  grace's  absence  is  to  our  hearts  most  dolo- 
rous and  lamentable."  And  they  appointed  Law- 
son  and  Lindsay,  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh  and 
Leith,  and  the  lairds  of  Barganie  and  Thornton, 
commissioners  of  Edinburgh  and  Perth,  to  pre- 
sent their  supplication  to  his  grace.  The  reception 
given  to  these  brethren  was  very  rough  and  un- 
courteous.  Fixing  upon  that  part  of  the  document 
which  referred  to  the  Church's  appointment,  and 
the  parliament's  sanction  of  two  general  assemblies 
each  year,  the  regent  demanded,  *  Who  gave  them 
authority  to  convocate  the  king's  lieges,  without 
his  advice  who  was  in  authority?"  The  commis- 
sionei\s,  abashed  by  the  suddenness  and  sternness 
of  the  question,  remained  silent  for  some  time, 
until  one  of  them  summoned  up  courage  to  say, 
that  they  were  convened  in  virtue  of  the  authority 
and  commandment  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  great  head 
of  the  Church.  They  were  then  dismissed,  with- 
out receiving  any  satisfaction  in  regard  to  the 
object  of  their  visit.* 

The  efforts  of  the  assembly  were  renewed  this 

year  to  procure  a  settlement  of  the     jtenewed  at_ 

long  pending  question  of  the  limits    tempt  to  define 

of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.     The      the  limits  of 

,  .      .  ii «  ecclesiastical 

subject  was  one  not  well   under-      jurisdictioil# 

stood  in  that  age.  Civil  and  sacred 
things  were  by  far  too  much  intermingled;  but 
the  ministers  were  not  more  in  error  than  the  rest 
of  the  community — the  Church  was  not  more  at 
fault  than  the  State.  It  was  universally  conceived 
that  the  Church  and  the  State  should  embrace  the 
whole  community,  and  thus  be  commensurate  with 
each  other ;  and  therefore  it  was  held  that  excom- 
munication ought  to  infer  the  loss  of  civil  privi- 
leges, and  by  act  of  parliament  it  did  so.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  find  that  even  the  regent  himself 
had  proposed  to  the  assembly,  during  the  preceding 
year,  when  he  was  contriving  to  obtain  possession 
and  management  of  the  thirds,  that  notice  of  all 
excommunications  should  be  sent  to  the  lord- 
treasurer  or  his  clerk,  who  should  take  measures 
before  the  Court  of  Session  to  compel  the  parties 
to  satisfy  the  Church,  under  pain  of  rebellion  and 
consequent  confiscation  of  all  their  property.  No 
doubt  the  assembly  approved  of  this  course ;  and 
they  enacted,  too,  that  persons  who  knowingly 
*  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  306. 
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received  and  entertained  excommunicated  indi- 
viduals, should  themselves  be  subjected  to  the 
discipline  of  the  Church  ;  and  in  order  that  no 
one  might  be  able  to  pretend  ignorance,  it  was 
agreed  that  in  all  synodical  conventions  lists 
should  be  drawn  up  of  all  who  were  excommuni- 
cated within  the  district,  and  these  lists  were  to  be 
brought  to  the  General  Assembly,  with  the  view  of 
being  made  known  to  the  whole  country.  Another 
enactment  was  made,  which  had  at  least  the  merit 
of  fairness — that  in  the  case  of  those  offences 
which  had  the  discipline  in  sackcloth  assigned  to 
them,  it  should  not  be  in  the  power  of  superintend- 
ents to  exempt  any  offender,  whatever  might  be 
his  rank,  from  the  rigour  of  sackcloth  for  any  sum 
of  money  exacted  or  paid  under  pretence  of  being 
applied  to  pious  uses.  One  of  the  crimes  for 
which  this  species  of  discipline  was  expressly 
appointed,  was  that  of  consulting  with  witches — 
whose  extraordinary  powers  were  not  doubted 
either  by  civil  or  sacred  courts  at  that  period,  nor 
for  many  years  afterwards.* 

But  whilst  we  disapprove  of  the  persecuting 
principles  so  common  in  those  days,  it  is  but  fair 
for  us  to  remember  that  the  laws  affixing  civil 
penalties  to  sentences  of  excommunication  were 
not  first  enacted  at  the  instance  of  the  Reformed 
Church :  they  had  come  down  as  a  legacy  from 
popish  times,  and  were  allowed  to  remain  in 
force  for  some  years  after  the  Reformation.  That 
they  were  generally  approved,  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  some  of 
the  ministers  had  begun  to  doubt  the  wisdom  and 
justice  of  such  enactments.  + 

In    the  summer   of  this   year   Andrew   Melvil 

Andrew  Mel-     returned  to  his  native  country,  after 

vil's  return  to    an   absence  of  ten  years,   during 

Scotland.        which  period  he  had*  risen  tQ  astQ. 

nishing  proficiency  in  all  branches  of  learning, 
and  had  taught  with  uncommon  success  both  in 
France  and  Geneva.  It  was  with  difficulty  that 
his  friends  abroad  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  part 
with  him.  His  determination  to  resign  the  office 
which  he  held  in  Geneva  occasioned  much  sorrow 
to  his  colleagues  and  to  the  magistrates;  and  when 
he  left  them,  they  gave  him  most  ample  testimo- 
nials of  their  approbation  and  esteem.  Beza 
declared,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  General  As- 
sembly, that  the  greatest  token  of  affection  which 
the  Church  of  Geneva  could  show  to  Scotland  was 
the  fact  of  their  allowing  themselves  to  be  de- 
prived of  Andrew  Melvil,  that  he  might  return 
to  his  native  land,  to  enrich  the  Church  with  his 
great  erudition  and  eminent  piety.  J  The  fame 
of  his  talents  and  learning  was  so  great  that  his 
return  was  considered  a  public  blessing;  and  cer- 
tainly the  goodness  of  Providence  was  very  appa- 
lent,  both  in  the  event  itself  and  in  the  critical 
juncture  at  which  it  occurred.      Knox  was  now 

*  Caldenvood,  vol.  iii.  pp.  29G,  299. 
T  Allure  Danuwcenu'm,  pp.  312,313;  M'Crie's  Life  of 
Melvii,  vol.  i.  p   203. 

X  Caldenvood.  vol.  iii.  p.  328;  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  25. 


gone,  and  no  other  individual  had  arisen  who 
seemed  capable  of  supplying  the  void  thus  left. 
A  scheme  was  in  operation  for  the  total  subversion 
of  the  liberties  of  the  Church ;  and  her  enemies 
were  also  attempting  to  reduce  her  to  a  state  of 
abject  poverty.  And  although  the  assemblv  saw 
the  danger,  and  had  already  devised  some  measures 
in  order  to  ward  it  off,  yet  there  was  none  among 
them  fitted  by  his  ability,  and  influence,  and  deter- 
mination, to  take  the  lead  in  the  struggle  which 
was  approaching.  Most  opportunely  Melvil 
arrived.  He  was  the  very  man  adapted  to  the 
crisis.  And  he  was  soon  invited  to  take  the  helm 
of  the  Church,  with  the  view  of  guiding  her 
through  the  storm,  whose  premonitory  symptoms 
were  already  very  apparent.* 

Shortly  after  Melvil's  return  to  Scotland,  the 
regent,  aware  that  a  man  of  his  Different  situ- 
ability,  and  learning,  and  fame,  ations  offered 
must  soon  acquire  a  powerful  in-  t0  Melvi1- 
fluence  in  the  country,  endeavoured  to  attach  him 
to  his  own  person  and  interests,  that  he  might 
employ  him  as  an  instrument,  along  with  others, 
for  the  subjugation  of  the  General  Assembly,  and 
for  the  assimilation  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
to  the  hierarchy  of  the  sister  kingdom.  With 
this  view  he  offered  him  the  situation  of  domestic 
instructor  or  chaplain  in  his  own  family,  and  pro- 
mised that  he  should  be  advanced  to  some  posi- 
tion more  adequate  to  his  merits  on  the  first 
occasion  that  offered;  but  Melvil,  although  yet 
but  indifferently  acquainted  with  the  regent's 
designs,  declined  the  proposal,  because  he  dis- 
relished the  life  of  a  courtier,  and  preferred  to 
be  occupied  as  an  instructor  in  some  university. 
Strenuous  efforts  were  made  by  the  commissioners 
of  the  Synod  of  Fife  to  procure  his  settlement  in 
St.  Andrew's,  as  Provost  of  St.  Mary's  College. 
Similar  efforts  were  made  by  Boyd,  Archbishop  of 
Glasgow,  and  George  Hay,  commissioner  of  the 
west,  to  obtain  his  services  for  the  University  of 
Glasgow ;  and  at  length  he  was  prevailed  upon  to 
visit  Glasgow,  where  he  was  appointed  to  the  office 
of  principal  of  the  college.  He  entered  upon  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  with  ardour  and  zeal,  and 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  students  new 
authors  and  subjects,  which  had  hardly  ever  been 
heard  of  before  in  Scotland.  He  taught  with  so 
much  success  that  the  college  became  quite  crowded, 
and  not  a  few  who  had  already  finished  their  course 
at  St.  Andrew's,  entered  anew  upon  their  studies 
under  his  care.'r  The  discipline  of  the  university 
was  also  maintained  by  the  principal  with  a  firm 
hand,  and  the  attempts  of  certain  youths  of  high 
rank  to  set  his  authority  at  defiance  were  promptly 
and  signally  defeated.  % 

*  M'Crie's  Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  i.  p.  155. 

f  James  Melvil's  Diary,  p.  50 ;  Caldenvood,  vol.  vii.  p 
339  ;   M'Crie's  Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  i.  pp.  64—72. 

%  Sibbaldi  Prodromus  Nat.  Hist.  Scotise,  Part  11.,  lib.  in., 
pp.  2 — 4.  It  was  the  custom  in  those  times  for  the  prin- 
cipal to  inflict  corporal  punishment  with  his  own  hands,  in 
presence  of  the  masters  and  students;  but  Melvil  devolved 
this  disagreeable  task  upon  the  regents.— (Life  of  Itobert 
Boyd  of  Troobrig,  pp.  84—100.) 
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The  ministers  of  the  Church  as  a  body  were 

actuated    by   a    strong    desire   to 

pSthe    ""tain  and   extend  the  efficiency 

iencyof      of  their  religious  system,  and  to 

religious  in-      prevent   unqualified  persons  from 

stitutions.         '  ■    j.  j    x  •  •*.      i 

being  appointed   to  any  spiritual 

function.  For  this  purpose,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly  held  in  March,  they  passed  an 
enactment  ordaining  that  as  the  greater  number  of 
commentaries  upon  the  Scriptures  were  written  in 
the  Latin  tongue,  bishops,  superintendents,  and 
commissioners  should  admit  none  to  the  office  of 
the  ministry  but  such  as  were  competently  ac- 
quainted with  that  language.*  This  enactment 
was  designed  not  only  to  elevate  the  general 
standard  of  attainments  among  the  office-bearers  of 
the  Church,  but  also  to  restrain,  and  as  soon  as 
possible  terminate,  the  practice  which  had  become 
so  common  among  the  nobility  of  appointing  their 
own  dependents,  however  ignorant,  or  dissolute, 
or  juvenile,  to  the  richest  benefices.  In  some  cases, 
even  infants  were  appointed  to  ecclesiastical  livings. 
A  custom  had  also  long  prevailed  of  throwing  some 
of  the  narrative  portions  of  Scripture  into  the 
form  of  comedies  and  tragedies,  which  were  acted 
publicly,  sometimes  even  upon  the  Lord's-day,  and 
under  the  eye  of  the  ministers  of  the  Church.  The 
assembly,  justly  considering  that  the  tendency  of 
such  an  employment  of  holy  writ  was  to  expose 
the  Word  of  God  to  contempt  and  profanation, 
forbade  the  practice,  threatening  ministers  who 
countenanced  it  with  deposition,  and  others  with 
being  subjected  to  the  discipline  of  the  Church. 
And  one  thing  must  be  allowed,  that,  however 
unduly  coercive  the  measures  of  the  assembly 
sunn-times  were,  they  never  spared  themselves. 
The  dress  suitable  to  ministers  and  their  families 
was  brought  under  discussion  at  this  time,  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  subject, 
who  prepared  and  presented  a  very  minute  report, 
to  the  effect  that  all  sumptuous  apparel  and  garish 
colours  ought  to  be  shunned,  and  that  it  was  only 
proper  to  use  plain  fabrics,  of  such  colours  as  black, 
russet,  gray,  and  brown,  and  formed  into  garments 
of  simple  construction.  The  assembly  had  yet  to 
learn  that,  although  undoubtedly  there  are  pro- 
prieties in  dress,  which  cannot  be  overlooked  by 
the  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  or  by  any  Christians, 
without  detriment  to  the  interests  of  religion  ;  yet 
the  subject  has  too  indefinite  a  connection  with 
morals  to  admit  of  its  being  made  the  subject  of 
legislation,  and  must  always  be  left  to  the  good 
sense  of  individuals. f 

The  influence  of  Andrew  Melvil  upon  the  coun- 

Inereasing  in-    sels  of  the  Church  soon  began  to 

fluence  of        make    itself    apparent.      He   was 

one  of  the  number   appointed  in 

March  to  confer  with  the  regent's  commissioners 

upon  the  jurisdiction  and  policy  of  the  Church,  { 

*  Hetherington,  p.  44;  Calderwood,  vol.   iii.  pp.    344, 
345 ;  15ook  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  146. 
t  Caiderwood,  vol.  iii.  pp.  345,  355. 
X  Acta  of  Parliament  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii.  pp.  89,  90. 


and  to  prepare  this  difficult  question,  destined  soon 
to  become  the  subject  of  engrossing  interest  and 
of  fierce  contention,  for  being  publicly  discussed  in 
the  assembly.  And  in  August,  again,  he  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  question, — 
which  was  raised  by  John  Durie,  one  of  the  minis- 
ters of  Edinburgh, — whether  the  office  of  bishop, 
as  existing  at  the  time  in  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
was  a  function  which  had  any  foundation  in  the 
Word  of  God.  Spottiswood  says  that  Durie  was 
urged  on  by  Melvil  to  introduce  the  subject  into 
the  assembly,  and  that  the  opposition  to  bishops 
mainly  originated  with  him.*  Now  it  is  certain 
that  there  was  previous  intercourse  between  Melvil 
and  Durie  in  regard  to  the  subject,  f  and  it  is  also 
highly  probable  that  Melvil's  arguments  had  an 
influence  upon  Durie's  mind  in  making  him  more 
decided,  but  it  is  quite  contrary  to  the  evidence  of 
history  to  represent  opposition  to  episcopal  rule  as 
an  innovation  that  originated  with  Melvil.  The 
bishops  themselves  were  the  innovation,  so  far  as 
the  Reformed  Church  was  concerned.  They  had 
been  introduced  but  three  or  four  years  before,  and 
we  have  seen  that  from  the  first  the  great  body  of 
the  ministers  were  opposed  to  the  appointment  of 
such  office-bearers,  and  only  submitted  to  it  from 
necessity,  and  on  the  understanding  that  it  was 
merely  a  temporary  expedient.  J  During  the  discus- 
sion introduced  by  Durie,  Melvil  expressed  him- 
self with  great  zeal  and  decision  upon  the  subject 
of  episcopacy,  maintaining  that  the  authority  of 
Scripture  is  alone  entitled  to  settle  what  offices 
ought  to  exist  in  the  Church.  He  argued  that 
although  certainly  the  word  "bishop"  was  to  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  the  Apostles,  still  it  bore 
in  them  quite  a  different  signification  from  what 
was  now  given  to  it,  being  applied  equally  to  all 
the  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  And  he  concluded 
with  affirming  that  the  corruptions  which  had 
crept  into  the  order  of  bishops  were  so  great,  that 
until  a  reformation  was  effected  it  would  not  go 
well  with  the  Church,  nor  could  religion  be  pre- 
served in  purity.  § 

This  discussion  issued  in  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  of  six  individuals,  three     Committee  on 
of  whom  were  opposed  to  the  epis-     the  episcopal 
copal  office,  and  three  were  some-        ^notion. 
what  favourable   to   it,  to   confer  together   upon 
the  subject,  and  to  report  their  judgment  to  the 
assembly.  ||      Those   on   the   negative   side  of  the 
question  were  John  Craig,  formerly  Knox's   col- 
league,  but    now   minister  of  Aberdeen ;    James 
Lawson,   minister    in   Edinburgh ;    and   Andrew 
Melvil :  those  on  the  affirmative  side  were  George 
Hay,  commissioner  of  Caithness;  John  Row,  mi- 
nister of  Perth  ;    and  David  Lindsay,  of  Leith. 

*  Spottiswood,  p.  275 ;  M'Crie's  Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  i. 
p.  180. 

t  James  Melvil's  Diary,  pp.  52,  53;  Scott's  Apologe- 
tical  Narration,  pp.  33,  34. 

t  M'Crie's  Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  i.  p.  147. 

1  How,  p.  54 ;  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  pp.  347,  355. 

||  M'Crie's  Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  i.  p.  184;  Spottiswood, 
De  regimine  ecclesiae  Scoticanae,  p.  42. 
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The  report  which  they  prepared  was  constructed 
upon  the  principle  of  a  compromise  between 
the  extreme  views  on  either  side.  They  did  not 
consider  it  to  be  expedient,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, to  give  a  direct  answer  to  the  main  question 
regarding  the  lawfulness  of  the  episcopal  function 
as  it  existed  at  the  time  in  Scotland ;  but  they  were 
unanimous  in  thinking  that  the  name  "  bishop" 
belonged,  according  to  its  usage  in  Scripture,  to  all 
who  had  charge  of  a  particular  flock,  with  com- 
mission to  preach  the  Gospel,  administer  the  sacra- 
ments, and  execute  discipline.  They  were  also  of 
opinion  *  that  some  might  be  chosen  from  amongst 
the  ministers  to  oversee  and  visit  some  district  of 
country,  of  reasonable  bounds,  besides  their  own 
flocks;  and  that  these  persons  might  be  authorised 
to  appoint  ministers,  with  consent  of  the  ministers 
of  the  district  and  of  the  congregations  over  whom 
they  were  placed;  as  also  to  suspend  from  office, 
with  the  same  concurrence,  for  reasonable  causes,  t 
This  report  was  favourably  received  by  the  as- 
sembly; and  although  there  were  six  bishops  pre- 
sent, not  one  of  them  uttered  a  syllable  in  defence 
of  the  episcopal  function. f 

These  proceedings  \\ere  by  no  means  agreeable 

to  the  resent,  nor  was  he  at  all 

J  he  ro(rcnt 

obliged  bveir-    pi*****  with  the  assembly  for  de- 

etttihttances  to     posing,  as  they  did  at  this  time, 

forward  the  us-    thci  iJis}U)p  {)f  ])Uukeld,  for  dilapi- 

■einbly  s  views.     .     .  '.  .      .         _  _        \ 

nation    ot   lus    benefice.  J     But  he 

was  involved  in  a  difficult  struggle  with  the  Earls 
of  Argyle  and  Atholl,  who,  although  most  hostile 
to  one  another,  had  yet  laid  aside  their  mutual 
jealousies,  that  they  might  direct  their  combined 
efforts  against  him?  and  these  perplexities,  affect- 
ing himself,  obliged  him  to  give  a  comparatively 
mild  answer  to  the  deputation  sent  by  the  assembly 
to  inform  him  of  what  they  were  doing. §  The 
message  which  he  transmitted  by  them  to  the 
assembly  was  to  the  effect,  that  he  would  like  to 
know  whether  they  were  disposed  to  stand  by  the 
policy  agreed  upon  at  Leith  ;  or  if  not,  that  they 
would  condescend  upon  some  form  of  government 
by  which  they  would  be  willing  to  abide,  and, 
therefore,  he  expressed  the  desire  that  they  should 
revise  the  heads  drawn  up  at  the  last  conference.  || 
This  suggestion  was  readily  embraced  by  the 
ossembly.  A  large  committee  was  appointed  for 
this  purpose,  consisting  of  persons  from  ail  parts  of 
the  country,  who  were  first  to  convene  in  their 
several  districts  upon  the  first  Tuesday  of  June  ; 
and  afterwards  to  ho.d  an  aggregate  meeting,  or, 
at  least,  a  meeting  containing  representatives  from 
all  the  district  meetings  in  Stirling,  upon  the  last 

*  Row  the  historian,  son  of  John  Bow  the  Reformer, 
who  was  one  of  the  committee  described  in  the  text,  says 
that  the  opinion  here  mentioned  had  reference  to  the  time 
of  the  first  planting  of  a  Church  in  a  country — "  in  ecclesia 
eonstiluenda." — (liow.  |».  56.) 

t  Spottia-% oo  I,  p.  276;  Scott's  Apologetical  Narration, 
p.  33;  Book  uf  the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  152;  Wodrow'sLife 
of  Andrew  Mclvii,  p.  9. 

i+  Spot  tis  wood,  p.  276. 
Supta,  vol.  li.  p.  150;   lletherington,  p.  44. 
Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  pp.  361,  362. 


day  of  July,  to  compare  their  several  labours.  ;md 
to  draw  up  a  general  report  for  the  autumn  meet- 
ing of  the  assembly.*  Meanwhile,  they  renewed 
their  adherence  to  the  principle  agreed  upon  at  the 
last  meeting,  that  the  name  of  bishop,  as  used  in 
Scripture,  belongs  to  all  who  ha\e  the  spiritual 
oversight  of  a  particular  flock  ;  and  they  further 
decided  that  all  the  existing  bishops  should  be 
required  to  take  special  charge  of  some  one  parish. f 
The  kirk  of  Dunblane,  accordingly,  was  assigned 
to  the  Bishop  of  Dunblane  with  his  own  consent; 
and  the  canonry  of  lioss,  in  like  manner,  to  the 
Bishop  of  Ross.  The  Bishop  of  Glasgow  offered 
some  reasons,  grounded  upon  the  mode  of  his  first 
appointment,  why  he  could  not  restrict  himself  to 
a  particular  church  ;  but  he  promised  to  preach 
statedly,  sometimes  in  Glasgow  and  sometimes  in 
Ayr,  according  as  his  engagements  might  require 
him  to  be  in  the  one  neighbourhood  or  in  the 
other.  | 

Bishops  and  superintendents  had  now  been 
declared  by  the  assembly  to  possess  the  same  juris- 
diction, and  to  be  equally  subject,  to  the  authority 
of  the  supreme  court.  Commissioners  of  provinces 
also  discharged  duties  of  precisely  the  same  kind  ; 
but  they  were  in  general  appointed  from  year  to 
year.  At  this  time  it  was  considered  that  the 
districts  placed  under  the  inspection  of  these  office- 
bearers were  too  extensive,  and  that  on  this  ac- 
count discipline  in  many  quarters  was  not  duly 
administered.  And  as  the  offices  held  by  these 
functionaries  were  not  viewed  as  resting  upon 
express  scriptural  authority,  like  the  office  of 
pastor  or  elder,  a  number  of  other  persons  were 
appointed,  under  the  designation  of  visitors,  to 
take  charge  of  mote  limited  districts  of  country. 
Their  duties  were  to  be  very  nearly  the  same  a* 
those  which  had  been  discharged  by  bishops,  super- 
intendents, and  commissioners.  The  visitor  was 
to  call  together  the  ministers  within  the  bounds  of 
his  visitation;  to  hold  synodal  assemblies,  and  act 
as  moderator  ;  to  try  ministers;  to  take  the  oversight 
of  schools  and  of  churches  within  his  district;  to 
appoint  ministers,  with  advice  of  the  ministers  of 
the  neighbourhood;  to  receive  the  presentations  of 
patrons,  and  to  give  "  letters  testimonial''  to  the  pre- 
sentee when  lawful  impediments  were  taken  away; 
to  plant  churches  where  there  was  need  of  them, 
and  to  attend  to  the  repairing  of  kirks  and  kirk- 
yards,  to  the  state  of  manses  and  glebes,  and  what- 
ever else  pertained  to  the  welfare  and  respecta- 
bility of  the  house  of  God.  These  duties,  so  neces- 
sary to  the  smooth  working  of  the  machinery  of 
the  Church,  were  discharged  by  visitors  for  several 
years.  But  after  presbyteries  were  properly  con- 
stituted, the  office  of  visitor,  which  was  merely 
a  temporary  expedient,  fell  into  disuse. § 

Notwithstanding  the  regent's  apparently  fiank 
acquiescence   in    the  course  which   the   assembly 

*  Eook  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  155. 
f  Scott's  Apologetical  Narration,  p.  35 ;  Row,  p.  57. 
t  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  368. 

I  Scott's  Apologetical  Narration,  pp.  35—37;  Calderwood, 
vol.  iii.  p.  364. 
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were    pursuing,    he    was    very    assiduous    in    the 
employment    of  private    influence 

thSenYfo  t0  divert  them  from  a  C0UrSe  which 
secure  the  lie  disliked  so  much.  With  this 
silence  of  vjew  }ie  haci  offered  to  Melvil, 
'  some  time  previously,  the  rich 
benefice  of  Govan,  on  condition  that  he  would 
desist  from  his  opposition  to  the  continuance  of 
bishops  in  the  Church.*  But  Melvil,  whom  the 
regent  totally  misjudged  when  he  supposed  him 
accessible  to  those  influences  which  had  so  great  a 
power  over  himself,  scorned  the  bribe;  and  he 
remained  deaf  to  every  overture,  although  the 
benefice  remained  undisposed  of  for  nearly  two 
years  as  a  lure  to  him,  Morton  sometimes  re- 
marking that  he  was  depriving  himself  of  a  great 
benefit  for  the  sake  of  new  opinions  and  over-sea 
dreams.  At  length  the  regent,  by  the  advice  of 
Adamson,  tried  a  different  course,  and  attempted 
to  mollify  and  gain  over  the  principal  by  spon- 
taneously annexing  the  benefice  of  Govan  to  the 
College  of  Glasgow.  But  although  Melvil  was 
highly  gratified  by  the  decided  improvement  which 
was  thus  made  in  the  position  of  the  college,  yet 
he  held  and  defended  his  opinions  as  before : 
neither  a  naked  bribe,  nor  yet  a  spontaneous  act 
of  kindness,  could  tempt  him  to  deviate  from  the 
path  of  duty.  Nor  was  he  more  accessible  to  the 
influence  of  threats.  On  one  occasion  the  regent, 
provoked  at  the  failure  of  all  his  efforts  to  secure 
his  adhesion,  attempted  to  overawe  him.  He 
complained  that  the  Church  and  kingdom  were 
kept  in  a  state  of  continual  uncertainty  and  tur- 
moil, by  persons  who  were  striving  to  introduce 
their  own  conceits  and  foreign  notions.  But  Melvil 
replied  that  the  views  of  himself  and  his  friends 
were  grounded,  neither  upon  their  own  fancies  nor 
upon  the  practice  of  foreign  Churches,  but  upon 
the  Word  of  God,  which  he  quoted  in  his  own 
defence.  The  regent,  unable  to  reply  to  his  argu- 
ments, lost  temper,  and  in  the  violence  of  his 
anger  exclaimed,  "  There  will  never  be  quietness 
in  this  country  till  half-a-dozen  of  you  be  hanged 
or  banished!"  "Tush,  sir !"  replied  Melvil ;  "utter 
these  threats  to  your  purple-robed  minions.  It  is 
the  same  to  me  whether  I  rot  underground  or  in 
the  air.  The  earth  is  the  Lord's.  My  country  is 
wherever  goodness  is.  I  have  been  ready  to  give 
my  life,  when  it  would  not  have  been  half  so  well 
expended,  at  the  pleasure  of  my  God.  I  have 
lived  out  of  your  country  ten  years,  as  well  as  in 
it.  Let  God  be  glorified,  it  will  not  lie  in  your 
power  to  hang  or  exile  his  truth."  f 

But   all   were  not   so   invulnerable  against  the 
varied  artillery  of  the  regent  as  Melvil.     Patrick 

Adamson  no-     Adamson,  who  had  expressed  him- 

minated  Arch-    self,  at  the  time  of  Douglas's  ad- 
bishop  of  St.      vancement    to    the   Archbishopric 
Andrew  s.  ,.    „,       .      ,         ,  .,,  , 

ot    bt.   Andrew  s,    with    so   much 

courage  and  graphic  discrimination,   forgetful  of 

*  James  Melvil's  Diary,  p.  61;  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  369. 
■  James  Melvil's  Diary,  p.  G8  ;    Hetherington,  p.  45; 
196. 


T  James  Melvil's  Diary,  p.  61 
*>Crie's  Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  i.  p. 
\    VOL.  II. 


his  publicly  declared  sentiments,  now  listened  with 
consenting  mind  and  read}'  ear  to  the  voice  of  the 
regent,  when  he  offered  the  same  situation  to  him- 
self. Melvil  had  resisted  even  the  temptation  of 
the  archbishopric,  which  it  is  mentioned  by  his 
nephew  James  was  designed  for  him,*  but  Adam- 
son at  once  fell  before  this  polished  shaft  when 
it  was  aimed  at  his  integrity.  He  not  only  ac- 
cepted the  office  from  the  regent,  but  he  declined 
submitting  to  be  tried  by  the  assembly,— as  the 
laws  of  the  Church  required,  before  being  admitted 
to  the  chapter, — on  the  avowed  ground  that  the 
regent  had  forbidden  him.  And  when  called  to 
account  by  the  assembly  for  this  irregularity,  he 
craftily  prevailed  upon  them  to  drop  proceedings 
against  him,  by  promising  that  he  would  submit 
in  all  things,  so  soon  as  the  great  question  relating 
to  the  policy  of  the  Kirk  was  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion, f 

This  question  was  under  the  consideration  of 
a  large  committee,  who  reported  Proceedings 
their  proceedings  from  time  to  regtrding  the 
time,  and  received  fresh  instruc-  Book  of  Policy, 
tions  from  the  assembly.  The  various  topics  had 
first  of  all  been  apportioned  among  them,  and  then 
the  articles  prepared  by  each  had  been  examined 
by  the  whole  body,  and,  finally,  they  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  General  Assembly.  The  points  in 
regard  to  which  the  greatest  difficulty  had  been 
felt,  were  those  relating  to  the  deaconship,  patron- 
age, and  divorce.}  At  length,  however,  the  work 
was  brought  to  a  close,  and  a  fair  copy  of  it  was 
prepared  to  be  sent  to  the  regent,  when  the  sudden 
revolution  took  place  which  deprived  him  of  the 
reins  of  government. §  He  had  all  along  upheld 
the  order  of  bishops,  and  desired  to  bring  the 
Church  of  Scotland  into  conformity  with  that  of 
England ;  and  most  probably,  but  for  the  political 
difficulties  which  cramped  his  efforts,  and  the 
confederacy  which  at  length  deprived  him  of  his 
office,  he  might  have  been  able  to  defeat  altogether 
the  measures  of  reformation  which  the  Church  were 
bent  upon  carrying  forward.  His  extraordinary 
avarice  impelled  him  to  maintain  the  bishoprics,  as 
the  readiest  means  of  appropriating  to  himself  a 
portion  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues ;  and  his 
jealousy  of  the  free  spirit  which  the  assembly  had 
ever  displayed,  disposed  him  to  take  all  means  of 
restricting  and  crippling  their  power.  It  was 
noticed  that  during  his  whole  regency  he  studiously 
shunned  countenancing  the  assembly  with  his  pre- 
sence, although  he  was  often  requested,  and  some- 
times repeatedly  at  the  same  meeting,  to  afford 
them  the  gratification  of  seeing  him  in  the  midst 
of  them.  It  was  conjectured  that  the  readiness 
with  which  he  selected  Andrew  Melvil,  Alexander 
Arbuthnot,  and  George  Hay,  to  proceed  as  the  repre- 

*  Hetherington,  p.  44. 

t  Spottiswood,  p.  277;  How,  p.  60;  James  Melvil's 
Diarv,  p.  59;  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  pp.  371,  378;  M'Crie's 
Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  i.  p.  192. 

J  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  pp.  380,  381,  382,  399  ;  How,  pp. 
60,  61. 

$  James  Melvil's  Diary,  p.  60. 
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sentatives  of  Scotland  to  the  general  council  con- 
vened at  Magdeburg,  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession  of  Faith,  proceeded  from  no 
special  confidence  in  those  individuals,  or  desire  to 
do  them  honour,  but  from  a  wish  to  have  them  out 
of  the  way  for  a  time,  that  he  might  not  be 
thwarted  in  his  plans.  But  want  of  means  for 
defraying  the  expenses  of  their  journey  prevented 
them  from  setting  out  at  all,  and  they  remained  at 
home  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  new  policy,  and  to 
oppose  the  schemes  of  the  regent.  Morton's  ava- 
rice seems  to  have  been  stronger  than  even  his 
dislike  of  the  proposed  Book  of  Discipline.* 

A  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  was  held 
General  shortly  after  James  assumed  the 
Assembly's  reins  of  government  into  his  own 
meeting.  hands,  at  which  it  was  agreed  that 
the  Book  of  Policy,  already  very  thoroughly  scru- 
tinised, and  almost  unanimously  adopted,  should 
be  again  reviewed  by  Lindsay,  Lawson,  and  Pont, 
and  copies  of  it  prepared  to  be  laid  before  his 
majesty  f  and  the  council  for  their  approbation. 
At  the  same  time  commissioners  were  appointed  to 
confer — should  conference  be  desired — with  any 
commissioners  whom  the  king  and  his  council 
might  nominate.  At  this  meeting,  also,  the  feeling 
of  the  assembly  against  the  order  of  bishops  was 
still  more  powerfully  manifested.  The  assump- 
tion by  them  of  the  title  of  "  lord  bishop  "  was  con- 
demned, and  it  was  enacted  that  they  should  be 
called  by  their  own  names,  or  simply  brethren ; 
and  the  corruptions  of  the  state  of  bishops  were 
declared  to  be  so  great,  that  it  was  determined 
that  no  bishop  at  all  should  be  elected  or  admitted 
from  that  time  till  next  assembly.  And  when  next 
assembly  came,  the  feeling  against  the  episcopal 
order  had  acquired  so  much  additional  strength, 
that  the  enactment  was  extended  to  all  time 
coming,  till  the  order  of  bishop  should  be  taken 
away  root  and  branch.  And  with  regard  to  exist- 
ing bishops,  it  was  required  that  they  should 
submit  to  be  reformed  according  to  the  Word  of 
God ;  that  they  should  become  pastors  of  one 
flock ;  that  they  should  renounce  the  exercise  of 
all  criminal  jurisdiction  ;  that  they  should  be  con- 
tent with  reasonable  livings,  and  that  they  should 
not  assume  any  authority  over  other  ministers  and 
elders.  J 

"When  the  Book  of  Policy  was  presented  to  the 
Reception        \&B8  an<^  ^lls  counc^>  it  met  with 

given  to  the  a  very  favourable  reception  from 
Book  of  Policy.  ]lis  majesty,  who  gave  a  "very 
comfortable"  answer  to  the  commissioners,  and  pro- 
mised that  he  would  do  every  tiling  in  his  power  for 
the  advancement  of  true  religion,  as  presently 
professed  in  the  realm.  Commissioners  were  also 
appointed  by  the  council,  who  met  with  commis- 
sioners of  the  Church  in  Edinburgh,  in  June  ;  and, 
after  conference,  they  agreed  to   all  parts  of  the 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  387 ;  M'Crie's  Life  of  Melvil, 
vol.  i.  p.  194. 

f  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  75. 

%  Row,  pp.  62,  63 ;  James  Melvil' 8  Diary,  p.  62 ;  Spottis- 
wood,  p.  303;  Calderwood,  vol.  pp.  403,  432. 


Book  of  Discipline,  excepting  four  heads,  which 
were  to  be  reconsidered.*  It  was  the  expectation, 
therefore,  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Church,  that 
when  the  parliament  met  in  Stirling,  in  July,  the 
Book  of  Policy  would  be  ratified  and  sanctioned  ; 
but  when  they  attended  for  this  purpose,  and 
stated  their  desire,  the  lords  of  the  articles  threw 
obstacles  in  the  way,  alleging  that  the  question 
was  one  of  great  difficulty,  and  would  require  a 
longer  time  for  consideration  than  the  parliament 
could  afford  to  bestow  upon  it.  The  Bishop  of  St. 
Andrew's  also  affirmed  that  at  the  joint  conference 
in  Edinburgh  there  had  only  been  conference  and 
disputation,  but  that  no  conclusion  whatever  had 
been  adopted.  This  great  change  in  the  position 
of  the  question  regarding  ecclesiastical  policy  is  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  the  mean- 
time Morton,  although  no  longer  regent,  had  yet 
contrived,  with  the  help  of  the  young  Earl  of  Mar, 
to  regain  his  former  power,  and  now  possessed 
the  chief,  if  not  the  sole  direction  of  affairs. f  The 
commissioners  of  the  Church  were  greatly  disap- 
pointed ;  they  craved  that  at  least  all  the  points 
which  had  been  agreed  to  at  Edinburgh  should  be 
ratified  :  but  this  was  refused.  The  Earl  of  Morton 
then  offered  that  some  points  selected  out  of  the 
Book  of  Policy  should  be  established  by  law;  but 
the  commissioners  of  the  Church  declared  that 
they  were  not  empowered  to  accede  to  any  such 
proposal.  And  the  result  was,  that  after  various 
delays,  commissioners  were  appointed  by  the  king 
and  his  council  to  meet  with  the  commissioners  of 
the  assembly,  and  to  prepare  a  report  on  the  sub- 
ject of  ecclesiastical  polity  for  the  next  meeting  of 
parliament.! 

During  the  course  of  these  unsatisfactory  pro- 
ceedings at  Stirling,  a  scene  occurred  in  which  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's  figured  Exposure  of 
with  very  little  honour  to  himself,  the  Bishop  of 
At  the  meeting  of  assembly  held  St-  Andrew's, 
in  April,  when  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastical  Policy 
was  finally  agreed  upon  by  the  brethren,  Andrew 
Melvil  and  George  Hay  had  expressed  the  opinion 
that  it  should  be  subscribed  by  all  the  brethren 
individually;  but  Adamson  objected  to  this  pro- 
posal, alleging  that  they  had  an  honest  man  for 
their  clerk,  whose  single  subscription  might  suf- 
fice for  them  all,  and  that  it  would  seem  to  throw 
a  doubt  upon  his  faithfulness  if  every  man  sub- 
scribed for  himself.  "  Well,"  exclaimed  Hay,  "  if 
any  man  deny  this  afterwards,  he  is  not  honest." 
And  to  Adamson  in  particular  he  said,  "There 
is  my  hand,  Mr.  Patrick,  if  you  come  against  this 
hereafter,  after  now  so  thoroughly  consenting  to 
it,  I  will  call  you  a  knave,  be  it  in  ever  so  public 
a  place."  Afterwards,  at  the  meeting  in  Stirling, 
when  the  commissioners  of  the  Church  desired 
the  ratification  of  the  policy,  Morton  asked  Adam- 

*  The  minutes  of  this  meeting,  so  favourable  to  the  Book 
of  Policv,  were  afterwards  torn  opt  of  the  records  of  the 
Church.— (M'Crie's  Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  i.  p.  198.) 

f  Supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  156 ;  Bow,  p.  64 ;  James  Melvil  a 
Diary,  p.  76.  ,  . 

%  8p<  ttiswood,  p.  2S9 ;  Calderwood,  vol.  m.  p.  41o. 
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son  if  he  had  assented  to  it,  when  he  replied  that 
he  had  refused  to  subscribe  it,  insinuating  that 
he  had  expressed  his  dissent  at  the  time.  On  the 
first  convenient  opportunity  that  offered,  Hay  took 
Adamson  by  the  hand,  and,  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses  who  were  cognizant  of  all  the  facts,  he 
thus  addressed  him :  "  O  knave,  knave !  I  will 
crown  thee  the  knave  of  all  knaves."  * 

Agreeably  to  the  appointment  made  at  Stirling 
in  July,   the  commissioners    met 

con^nilsionors    il1  December,  to  confer  regarding 

regarding  the  the  Book  of  Policy.  There  were 
Book  of  Policy,    preSent  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  the 

in  December.     Archbishop  of  St  Andrew's,  the 

Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  the  Commendator  of 
Dunfermline,  the  Laird  of  Dun,  the  Laird  of 
Seggie,  the  Tutor  of  Pitcur,  George  Buchanan, 
Peter  Young,  and  of  ministers,  Lawson,  Lindsay, 
Pont,  and  Row.  As  the  appointment  of  this  meet- 
ing had  proceeded  from  the  council  alone,  and 
the  commissioners  of  the  assembly  viewed  their 
commission  as  having  expired  in  July,  they  pro- 
tested that  they  met  simply  in  consequence  of 
missives  addressed  to  them  individually  from  the 
king,  and  not  as  having  any  commission  from  the 
Kirk.  The  meeting  sat  for  eight  days,  and  they 
examined  the  whole  Book  of  Policy  article  by 
article.!  Spottiswood  mentions  that  he  had  in  his 
possession  the  original  manuscript  which  lay  upon 
the  table  of  the  commissioners ;  and  he  describes 
in  his  history  the  marginal  notations  which  they 
had  made  upon  every  separate  article.  Many  of 
the  principles  and  rules  laid  down  in  the  book  are 
described  as  agreed  to  by  the  meeting  just  as  they 
stood.  Some  of  them  are  slightly  changed,  mostly 
in  the  way  of  having  a  few  words  or  some  clause 
erased.  And  a  very  considerable  number  are 
marked  as  having  been  referred  to  further  reason- 
ing. Some  also  are  described  as  requiring  to  be 
suppressed,  and  others  as  needing  to  have  some- 
thing else  substituted  in  their  room.  The  points 
marked  in  these  ways,  and  which  of  course  con- 
stituted the  obstacle  to  the  ratification  of  the  Book 
of  Policy,  have  reference  in  the  main  to  church 
government,  to  the  different  kinds  of  office-bearers, 
to  the  patrimony  of  the  Church,  and  to  the  power 
which  a  Christian  magistrate  may  be  permitted  to 
exercise  in  the  Church.  Upon  the  whole,  it  was 
obvious  from  the  notations  of  the  commissioners 
that  whatever  hopes  might  be  held  out  to  the 
ministers  to  soothe  them,  the  ratification  of  the 
book,  which  they  had  compiled  with  so  much 
care,  and  which  they  longed  so  ardently  to  see 
acknowledged  by  the  State,  was  not  at  all  to  be 
expected  from  the  present  rulers  of  the  country.  \ 
And  so  it  turned  out :  for  under  one  pretext  or 
Fate  of  the  another,  the  application  of  the 
Book  of  Policy.  Church  for  the  civil  sanction  of 
her  favourite  policy  was  always  evaded.  It  hardly 
fared  even  so  well  with  this  scheme  of  ecclesias- 

*  James    Melvil's   Diarv,   p.  62 ;   Calderwood,  vol.  iii. 
p.  416.  f  Spottiswood,  p.  289. 

X  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  433. 


tical  government,  which  is  known  under  the  desig- 
nation of  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline,  as  it  had 
done  with  the  first ;  for  formerly,  although  the 
council  did  not  formally  sanction  the  document, 
yet  not  a  few  of  them  subscribed  it  as  quite  in 
accordance  with  their  own  views.*  But  now 
neither  they  nor  the  parliament  sanctioned  the 
book,  nor  yet  did  any  number  of  the  nobles  express 
their  approbation  of  its  principles.  There  were 
frequent  discussions  both  in  the  council  and  in 
parliament  regarding  it,  and  again  and  again  did 
the  assembly  strenuously  urge  their  claim  that  it 
should  be  ratified  ;  but  the  objections  to  it  on  the 
part  of  the  civil  functionaries  were  too  deep-seated 
to  be  overcome,  f 

From  the  time  of  Melvil's  return  to  his  native 
country,  Beza  had  continued  to  take  a  deep  and 
growing  interest  in  the  religious  condition  of  Scot- 
land. Having  been  consulted  by  the  chancellor, 
Lord  Glammis,  a  nobleman  of  great  wisdom  and 
integrity,  with  regard  to  some  points  in  the  Book 
of  Policy,  he  wrote  a  treatise  entitled  "  De  triplici 
Episcopatu,"  which  was  translated  into  English, 
and  exerted  no  small  influence  in  recommending 
the  principles  of  presbyterian  polity.  Melvil  also 
corresponded  with  Beza  on  the  subject,  and  his 
letters  bring  out  very  clearly  the  grounds  of  the 
keen  opposition  which  was  given  to  the  Book  of 
Discipline.  In  one  letter,  after  expressing  the 
persuasion  that  the  king's  own  feelings  were 
favourable  to  the  Reformed  Church  and  its  general 
constitution,  he  says,  regarding  his  favourites  and 
advisers:  —  "They  complain  that,  if  pseudo-epis- 
copacy be  abolished,  the  state  of  the  kingdom  will 
be  overturned ;  if  presbyteries  be  established,  the 
royal  authority  will  be  diminished  ;  if  the  eccle- 
siastical goods  are  restored  to  their  legitimate  use, 
the  royal  treasury  will  be  exhausted.  They  plead 
that  bishops,  with  abbots  and  priors,  form  the  third 
estate  in  parliament ;  that  all  jurisdiction,  eccle- 
siastical as  well  as  civil,  pertains  solely  to  the  king 
and  his  council ;  and  that  all  the  ecclesiastical 
property  should  go  into  the  exchequer.  In  many, 
this  way  of  speaking  and  thinking  may  be  imputed 
to  ignorance ;  in  more,  to  a  flagitious  life  and  bad 
morals ;  in  almost  all,  to  a  desire  of  seizing  such 
of  the  Church  property  as  yet  remains,  and  the 
dread  of  losing  what  they  have  already  got  into 
their  possession.  They  also  insist,  that  the  sentence 
of  excommunication  shall  not  be  held  valid  until  it 
has  been  approved  by  the  king's  council,  after 
taking  cognizance  of  the  cause.  And  they  desire  to 
have  everything  done  by  the  authority  of  a  single 
bishop  and  perpetual  overseer  of  the  churches, 
rather  than  by  the  common  sentence  of  presbyters 
possessing  equal  authority."  % 

Next  summer,  James  sent  a  letter  by  the  hands 
of  John  Duncanson,  the  minister  of  his  household, 

*  Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  694;  M'Crie's  Life  of  Knox,  vol.  ii. 
p.  5;  Dunlop's  Collection  of  Confessions,  vol.  ii.  p.  436. 

f  Spottiswood,  p.  302;  Hetherington,  p.  46. 

X  Melvil,  Theod.  Bezue  ;  Id.  November,  1579 ;  Calder- 
wood, vol.  iii.  p.  397  ;  M'Crie's  Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  i, 
pp.  153—155,  2nd  edition. 
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to  the  only  meeting  of  the  assembly  which  was  held 
Letter  of  during  the  course  of  the  year. 
James  to  the  The  object  of  this  communication 
afcbemb  \ .  was  £Q  U1.ge  Up0n  the  ministers  the 
propriety  of  avoiding  for  the  present  all  reference 
to  their  favourite  scheme  of  policy,  and  to  request 
them  to  confine  their  attention  to  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  Church.  Various  considerations 
were  set  before  them  to  overcome  the  reluctance 
which  it  was  known  they  would  feel  to  postpone  a 
measure  considered  by  them  so  indispensable.  The 
tender  age  of  the  king,  the  difficulties  and  embar- 
rassments of  public  affairs,  the  need  of  every  effort 
on  the  part  of  all  to  maintain  peace  and  quietness 
throughout  the  realm,  were  adduced  as  reasons  for 
the  delay  desired  by  his  majesty.  And  the  hope 
was  held  out  to  them  that  ere  long,  should  cir- 
cumstances become  more  favourable,  their  wishes 
might  be  gratified.  The  parliament  was  soon  to 
meet,  and  the  best  qualified  individuals  connected 
with  it  would  be  appointed  to  take  the  subject 
into  serious  consideration.*  "Whatsoever  in  the 
former  conferences  touching  the  policy  of  the  Kirk 
was  remitted,  to  be  reasoned  and  decided  by  our 
estates  in  parliament,  let  it  so  rest,  without  pre- 
judging the  same  by  any  of  your  conclusions  at 
this  time,  seeing  our  parliament  so  shortly  now 
approacheth,  and  that  we  are  well  pleased  and 
content  that  before  the  same  such  matters  as  are 
not  yet  fully  reasoned  may  be  consulted  upon,  and 
prepared  to  pass  in  form  of  laws.  And  the  mcetest 
for  that  work  shall  be  expressly  employed,  to  the 
end  that  things  conferred  upon  and  agreed  may 
be  presented  to  our  estates,  to  be  approved  in  our 
parliament,  and  duly  carried  into  effect,  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  true  religion,  and  the  comfort  of  the 
members  of  the  Kirk  in  our  realm."  f 

The  letter  of  his  majesty  engaged  the  serious 
Reply  of  the  attention  of  the  assembly  ;  and  the 
assembly  to  effect  of  it  was  to  prevent  them 
his  majesty's  from  taking  any  very  decided  step 
communication.  with  regard  to  the  Book  of  Policy. 
They  appointed  commissioners,  partly  barons  and 
partly  ministers,  to  convene  wherever  the  parlia- 
ment should  be  held,  for  the  purpose  of  present- 
ing such  articles  and  heads  as  they  should  consider 
suitable  for  the  maintenance  of  God's  glory  and 
policy  in  the  Kirk,  and  to  crave  with  all  humility 
and  earnestness  the  ratification  of  the  same.  And 
they  transmitted  a  written  supplication  to  his 
majesty  in  the  shape  of  a  reply  to  his  letter,  in 
which  they  expressed  their  gratitude  to  God  for 
his  bountiful  goodness  towards  the  king  and  the 
realm  in  favouring  them  with  the  universal  preach- 
ing of  true  doctrine;  and  then  they  urged  upon 
him  the  duty  of  prosecuting  to  perfection  the  Re- 
formation so  auspiciously  begun,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  meet  policy  in  the  Kirk  of  God,  not 
taken  out  of  the  cisterns  of  human  traditions,  but 
from  the  pure  fountain  of  God's  holy  Word.     That 

*  How,  p.  66. 

f  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  pp.  443.  444 ;  .Book  of  the  Uni- 
versal Kirk,  p.  186. 


there  were  great  difficulties  in  the  way  they 
allowed,  but  they  reminded  his  majesty  of  the 
impediments  which  Zerubbabel  and  the  Jews  had 
to  encounter  in  rebuilding  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem. 
And  other  examples  they  adduced,  both  from  the 
Scriptures  and  from  ecclesiastical  history,  of  fer- 
vent faith  and  earnest  zeal  on  the  part  of  rulers 
and  princes  in  carrying  forward  important  re- 
formations in  the  Church  of  God.  And,  in  fine, 
they  assured  his  majesty  that  the  promotion  of 
God's  glory,  and  the  establishment  of  true  religion, 
would  bring  to  him  exceeding  honour  and  per- 
petual renown.  "All  other  glory  at  last  shall 
decay,  and  all  commendation  that  resulteth  from 
other  princely  acts  either  is  not  of  long  endurance, 
or  hath  commonly  mixed  with  it  such  things  as 
be  also  worthy  of  blame.  But  the  honour  of  this 
act  shall  endure  for  ever,  and  shall  be  fully  ap- 
proved by  him  whose  judgment  cannot  be  but 
equal  and  right  who  is  the  eternal  Lord  of  lords  and 
King  of  kings,  whom  with  most  humble  hearts  and 
instant  prayers  we  beseech  to  bless  your  majesty 
with  continual  and  daily  increase  of  his  abundant 
blessings,  as  well  spiritual  as  temporal,  and  to 
maintain  in  wealthy  prosperity  your  princely 
state,  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  his  holy  name, 
your  assured  salvation,  comfort,  and  quietness  of 
this  country,  the  overthrow  of  the  power  of  Satan, 
and  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ."  * 
Not  unfrequently  the  king,  with  advice  of  his 
secret  council,  had  issued  letters  Other  proeeed- 
designed  to  arrest  the  execution  of  mgs  of  the 
the  acts  of  the  General  Assembly,  assembly, 
and  had  summoned  ministers  before  him,  to  answer 
for  sentences  of  excommunication  pronounced 
by  them  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Church. 
This  practice  the  assembly  considered  as  an  un- 
warrantable encroachment  upon  their  rights,  and, 
therefore,  whilst  complaining  of  the  injustice 
which  they  had  already  sustained,  they  craved 
that  the  civil  power  would  never  again  suspend 
the  execution  of  acts  and  sentences  of  the  eccle- 
siastical courts.  They  also  renewed  the  powers  of 
the  commissioners  appointed  to  deal  with  Patrick 
Adamson  for  his  conduct  in  regard  to  the  bishopric 
of  St.  Andrew's;  and  further  they  authorised  them 
to  charge  him  with  other  offences,  such  as  voting 
in  parliament  after  having  submitted  to  the  as- 
sembly, and  opposing  the  Book  of  Policy  in  the 
legislature  after  having  agreed  to  it,  along  with  his 
brethren,  in  the  church  courts  in  all  points  but 
four.f  The  written  acquiescence  of  James  Boyd, 
Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
assembly  for  the  reformation  of  the  episcopal  order, 
was  presented  to  this  meeting.  In  his  letter  he 
declared  that,  according  to  the  duty  of  all  faithful 
pastors,  he  submitted  himself  in  all  points.  J  Spot- 
tiswood  says  that  his  submission  was  not  at  all  a 
voluntary  act — that  he  was  constrained  to  it.  by  the 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  456;  Book  of  the  Universal 
Kirk,  p.  190. 

t  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  pp.  444,  447,  470. 
J  Spottiswood,  p.  303. 
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harsh  procedure  of  Andrew  Melvil ;  and  that  he 
.  much  affected  by  this  and  another  injury 
which  lie  sustained  about  the  same  time  from  the 
hands  of  a  cousin  of  his  own,  viz.,  the  demolition 
of  the  House  of  Lockwood,  that  he  fell  into  a  state 
of  mental  depression,  of  which,  not  long  afterwards, 
he  died  at  Glasgow. 

The  charge  of  ingratitude  brought  against  Melvil 

, ,  for  his  procedure  in  this  case   is 

Lnreasonablc-  l  ,  .  T      . 

nessofthe  exceedingly  unreasonable.      It   is 

charge  brought  quite  true  that  the  Bishop  of  Glas- 

igainst  Melvil.  gQW  tQok  a  leading  part  in  bring. 

ing  Melvil  to  Glasgow,  and  placing  him  in  the 
situation  of  principal  of  the  college.  But  it  does 
not  follow  from  this  that  Melvil  was  bound  to 
regulate  his  procedure  as  a  member  of  the  church 
courts  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  bishop, 
however  different  his  own  convictions  might  be. 
Such  an  idea  would  be  destructive  of  all  inde- 
pendence of  mind,  and  would  render  it  impos- 
sible for  one  man  to  accept  a  situation  offered  to 
him  through  the  instrumentality  of  another.  In 
no  walk  of  life  ought  a  patron,  or  superior,  or 
employer,  or  landlord,  to  be  viewed  as  acquiring 
a  right  to  control  the  conduct  of  the  individual 
whom  he  selects ;  and  the  mere  fact  that  the 
refusal  to  acknowledge  such  a  right  should  in 
any  case  be  converted  into  a  charge  of  ingrati- 
tude, manifests  an  utter  perversion  of  view  as  to 
the  obligations  connected  with  such  relationships. 
Besides,  it  must  be  remembered  that  when  Melvil 
came  to  Glasgow  the  obligation  was  not  regarded 
as  lying  upon  his  side,  but  altogether  upon  the 
side  of  those  to  whose  entreaties  he  yielded  :  there 
was  earnest  suit  made  for  him  from  different  parts 
of  the  country,  and  when  he  decided  on  going  to 
Glasgow,  he  was  acknowledged  to  be  doing  a  great 
favour  to  his  friends  in  that  quarter,  and  propor- 
tionable disappointment  was  felt  in  the  other  places 
which  had  sued  for  his  services.  It  is  quite  ridi- 
culous, therefore,  to  denounce  him  as  an  ungrateful 
man,  because  he  followed  his  own  judgment,  and 
not  the  judgment  of  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  in 
the  course  which  he  pursued  as  a  member  of  the 
General  Assembly.  Besides,  it  is  plain  from  the 
records  of  the  Church,  that  Melvil  was  not  the 
person  entrusted  with  the  task  of  procuring  Boyd's 
subscription  to  the  act  of  assembly  passed  at  Stir- 
ling in  1578:  this  duty  was  devolved  upon  David 
Weemes,  minister  in  Glasgow.  And,  further,  the 
bishop  lived  two  full  years  after  the  time  when 
Melvil  is  alleged  to  have  given  him  his  death- 
blow; and  he  acted,  too,  under  the  authority  of 
the  General  Assembly,  as  commissioner  of  Carrick, 
and  also  as  one  of  a  committee  appointed  to  pre- 
sent articles  to  the  king.* 

Any  expectations  which  the  king's  letter  to  the 
assembly  in  July,  1579,  might  have  excited  of  the 
ratification  by  civil  authority  of  the  Book  of  Policy, 
were  doomed  to  disappointment,  f     The  parliament 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  pp.  445,  446 ;  M'Crie's   Life  of 
Melvil,  vol.  i.  p.  140  ;  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  190. 
t  Spottiswood,  p.  302. 


satisfied  themselves  with  passing  acts  to  the  effect 
that  those  persons  only  were  mem-  Decisive  steps 
bers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  taken  by  the 
who  professed  the  doctrine  con-  assembly, 
tained  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  ;  and  they 
described  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church  as  con- 
sisting in  the  preaching  of  the  Word,  the  minis- 
tration of  the  sacraments,  and  the  correction  of 
manners.  The  repeated  disappointments  which 
they  had  thus  experienced  through  the  continued 
evasion  of  their  demands  by  the  king  and  his 
council,  impelled  the  Church  to  take  a  more  decisive 
step  than  they  had  ever  yet  done.  At  the  meeting 
of  assembly  held  in  Dundee  in  the  summer  of  1580, 
they  declared  that  the  episcopal  function,  as  it  was 
then  commonly  understood,  had  no  sure  warrant, 
authority,  or  ground  in  the  Word  of  God;  and, 
therefore,  Avith  one  voice,  they  passed  an  act 
abolishing  the  office  in  the  Ivirk  of  Scotland,  and 
charging  all  those  persons  who  held  it,  to  demit  at 
once,  and  to  desist,  under  pain  of  excommunication, 
from  all  ministerial  duties,  until  they  were  admitted 
anew  by  the  General  Assembly.*  This  bold  and 
sweeping  measure  was  adopted  by  the  assembly 
with  perfect  unanimity;  not  one  individual, — 
although  liberty  was  given  to  all  to  express  their 
views, — lifting  up  his  voice  in  defence  of  the  epis- 
copal office.  As  the  doctrine  of  the  Book  of 
Policy  regarding  bishops  was  one  of  the  parts  of 
it  which  were  most  obnoxious  to  the  court,  this 
step  of  the  assembly  very  plainly  intimated  that 
they  were  determined,  whether  with  or  without 
civil  ratification,  to  pursue  their  own  course.  They 
also  condemned  the  practice  which  had  been  in- 
troduced of  appointing  one  minister  to  take 
charge  of  several  congregations,  as  tending  to  the 
overthrow  of  all  discipline  and  good  order,  and 
the  deprivation  of  the  souls  of  men  of  their  true 
food;  and  they  ordained  that  every  several  con- 
gregation should  be  provided  with  a  minister  of 
its  own.  And  as  the  change  made  by  Morton 
during  his  regency  in  the  mode  of  collecting  the 
thirds  had  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  existing 
pluralities,  they  complained  to  his  majesty  of  the 
grievous  hurt  which  the  Church  had  sustained 
from  that  proceeding,  and  supplicated  that  the 
original  act  of  parliament  made  wdth  reference  to 
the  thirds  might  be  again  brought  into  operation  ; 
and  they  suggested  that  if  all  unnecessary  pensions 
were  revoked,  there  would  still  be  a  sufficient  sur- 
plus accruing  to  his  majesty  from  the  thirds. 
Nor  was  the  favourite  Book  of  Policy  forgotten  by 
them ;  an  earnest  request  was  made  that  it  might 
be  established  by  an  act  of  the  privy  council,  until 
another  parliament  should  be  held,  which  might 
sanction  and  confirm  it  with  due  solemnity. 

The  General  Assembly  was  in  all  respects  a  court 
of  popular  constitution,  in  which     Popular  con- 
entire  freedom  of  debate  prevailed,    stitution  of  the 
The  jealousy  entertained   by  the 
members  of  everything  -like  even  a  seeming  en- 

*  How,  p   71 ;  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  194;  Cal- 
derwood, vol.  iii.  p.  471 ;  James  Melvil' s  Diary,  p.  80. 
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croachment  upon  their  liberty  was  manifested  on  [ 
this  occasion.  It  had  been  the  practice  from  the 
time  of  the  moderatorship  of  Arbuthnot,  Principal 
of  Aberdeen  College,  to  appoint  certain  individuals, 
who  were  denominated  assessors,  to  confer  with  the 
moderator  in  regard  to  the  business  of  the  assembly. 
It  was  feared  by  some  that  these  assessors,  in  con- 
junction with  the  moderator,  might  contrive  to 
exert  too  great  a  control  over  the  affairs  of  the 
Church,  and  that  thus  in  the  end  some  species  of 
tyranny  or  usurpation  might  be  established,  and 
the  liberty  of  the  members  impaired.  This  feeling 
was  expressed  both  at  the  meeting  in  July  and 
October;  but  when  the  point  was  canvassed,  the 
fear  was  judged  to  be  visionary,  and  the  assembly 
determined  to  continue  the  practice  of  appointing 
assessors,  on  account  of  the  great  advantages  which 
attended  it.  Perfect  freedom  of  debate  is  of  the 
highest  importance  to  church  courts,  and  even  a 
somewhat  morbid  jealousy  of  whatever  might 
threaten  to  encroach  upon  it,  may  be  pardoned.* 
And  it  is  a  fact  that  afterwards  this  very  practice 
of  appointing  assessors,  though  attended  with  a 
preponderance  of  benefit  for  a  time,  was  so  per- 
verted as  seriously  to  infringe  upon  the  liberties  of 
the  Church.t 

Melvil  had  now  occupied  the  place  of  principal 
Translation  of    in  tne  university  of  Glasgow  for 

Melvil  to  St.     about  six  years,  with  great  honour 
Andrew's.        to  himself  an(1    signal    benefit    to 

the  institution.  He  had  introduced  quite  a  new 
style  of  teaching,  and  had  very  much  extended  the 
range  of  subjects  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
students.  At  this  time  the  assembly,  having  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  the  assent  of  parliament  to  a 
scheme  for  the  reformation  of  the  University  of  St. 
Andrew's,  fixed  their  eyes  upon  Melvil  as  the  in- 
dividual best  qualified  to  cany  the  scheme  into 
effect,  and  they  ordained,  with  the  approbation  and 
concurrence  of  his  majesty,  that  he  should  remove 
from  Glasgow  to  St.  Andrew's,  and  take  with  him 
such  individuals  as  he  considered  best  qualified  to 
co-operate  with  him  in  founding  a  theological  school. 
Melvil  was  exceedingly  averse  to  leave  Glasgow, 
where  the  work  of  tuition,  to  which  he  was  enthu- 
siastically devoted,  was  prospering  so  much  in  his 
hands  ;  but  he  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the 
assembly, and  removed  to  St.  Andrew's  in  the  begin- 
ning of  winter,  taking  James  Melvil,  his  nephew, 
along  with  him.  J  He  was  succeeded  at  Glasgow 
by  Thomas  Smeton,  minister  of  Paisley,  a  man  of 
great  learning  and  excellence,  and  of  a  most  amiable 
disposition.  Not  a  few  were  doubtful  of  the  pro- 
priety of  transferring  a  minister  from  the  charge 
of  a  congregation  to  the  exercise  of  the  doctoral 
office  in  a  university;  but  the  assembly  decided 
that,  for  the  weal  and  universal  profit  of  the 
Church  of  God  in  the  realm,  the  translation  might 
take  place,  and,  agreeably  to  the  king's  letter  of 

*  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  162. 

f  Biographia  Britannica,  vol.  i.  p.  236;  M'Crie's  Life 
of  Melvil,  vol.  i.  p.  136. 

J  James  Melvil' s  Diary,  p.  83;  Calderwood,  vol.  hi. 
p.  476. 


appointment,  they  allowed  Smeton  to  relinquish 
his  pastoral  duties.  * 

Hitherto  the  Presbyterian  scheme  of  Church 
government  had  not  fully  deve-  Preparation  to 
loped  itself  in  Scotland.  There  institute  pres- 
was  a  General  Assembly,  which  byteries. 
was  the  first  court  organised  for  the  transaction  of 
business.  There  were  also  elderships  in  the 
several  congregations,  which  had  been  brought 
into  operation  by  the  assembly's  authority.  And 
there  were  synodal  conventions,  which  had  been 
instituted  at  a  still  later  period,  comprehending 
large  districts  of  country.  But  there  were  not  yet 
any  properly  organised  presbyteries :  the  rudi- 
ments of  them  existed  in  the  chapters  of  dioceses, 
and  in  the  exercises  or  weekly  meetings  of  the 
ministers  and  elders  of  neighbouring  parishes.  At 
the  meeting  of  1579,  the  assembly  had  said,  in 
answer  to  a  question  from  the  Synod  of  Lothian, 
"  the  exercise  might  be  judged  a  presbytery."  This 
year,  in  consequence  of  the  assumption  of  the 
office  of  visitors  by  some  individuals  without 
authority,  the  assembly  considering  this  a  corrup- 
tion tending  to  tyranny,  and  holding  that  such 
power  should  flow  from  a  presbytery,  appointed 
a  committee  to  devise  a  "platt  of  presbyteries" 
applicable  to  the  whole  country,  and  to  prepare  a 
report  against  their  next  meeting,  f 

Much  dissatisfaction  prevailed  in  the  country  at 

this   time   in  consequence   of  the 

•    a  ,  .  ,      ,  v  ..  Dissatisfaction 

influence   which    two    favourites,        felt  at  tiie 

Monsieur  D'Aubigny,  created  Earl  influence  pos- 
of  Lennox,  and  Captain  James  .Be*se^  */'  tl}e 
Stewart, created  Earl  of  Arran,  had  v  ° 
acquired  over  the  mind  of  the  king.  Lennox  was 
a  Romanist,  and  the  idea,  first  entertained  by 
a  few,  at  length  took  complete  possession  of 
the  public  mind,  that  he  was  an  agent  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  and  of  the  Pope,  sent  over  for 
the  purpose  of  perverting  the  mind  of  the  king, 
and  thus  accomplishing  the  overthrow  of  the  Re- 
formed Church.  Many  circumstances  lent  a  high 
colour  of  probability  to  this  supposition,  and  the 
minds  of  men  became  every  day  more  excited,  until 
something  like  a  panic  seized  the  nation.  The 
pulpits  resounded  with  denunciations  of  popery, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  king  in  lavishing  so  many 
favours  upon  foreigners  and  Papists  was  loudly 
condemned.  | 

With  the  view  of  calming  the  public  excitement, 
the  king  sent  for  the  ministers  of     Origin  of  the 
Edinburgh,  and  told  them  of  the   National  Cove- 
exertions  which  he  had  been  mak- 
ing for  the  conversion  of  his  cousin,  the  Earl  of 
Lennox,  and  of  the  consent  which  he  had  obtained 
from  him  to  admit  a  Protestant  minister  into  his 
house  to  instruct  him.     With  the  approbation  of 
the  king,  Lindsay,  minister  of  Leith,  a  man  well 
skilled  in  the  French  tongue,  and  on  whose  mode- 

*  Book  of  Universal  Kirk,  p.  195;  Kegister  of  Privy 
Seal,  vol.  xlvii.  fol.  61.  ,     .     j 

t  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  192 ;  Hethenngton, 
p.  47 ;  Scott's  Apologetical  Narration,  p.  46. 

+  Supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  163 ;  Spottiswood,  p.  308. 
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ration  and  wisdom  depcndance  could  be  placed,  was 
appointed  to  this  delicate  office;  and  after  a  few 
weeks  Lennox  declared  that  he  was  convinced,  made 
a  profession  of  the  Reformed  faith,  and  openly,  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Giles,  renounced  the  errors  of 
popery.  This  procedure  on  the  part  of  Lennox, 
although  his  sincerity  was  suspected  at  the  time, 
was  probably  the  result  of  conviction,  for  he  avowed 
himself  a  Protestant  at  his  death ;  and  it  might  have 
had  the  effect  of  completely  allaying  the  excitement 
of  the  public  mind,  but  for  the  fact  that  immedi- 
atelv  afterwards  certain  dispensations  from  Rome 
were  intercepted,  by  which  Roman  Catholics  were 
allowed  to  promise,  swear,  subscribe,  and  do  what- 
ever else  might  be  required  of  them,  provided  that 
in  heart  they  continued  firm,  and  did  what  the}* 
could  secretly  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
Romish  faith.*  These  dispensations,  which  mani- 
fested an  utter  disregard  of  the  most  common 
principles  of  morality,  and  tended  to  the  complete 
subversion  of  all  confidence  between  men  of  dif- 
ferent religious  persuasions,  fanned  the  flarne  of 
popular  excitement  and  jealousy  to  an  in  tenser 
heat  than  before  ;  and  the  state  of  the  public  mind 
became  such  that  the  king  saw  something  must  be 
done  immediately,  in  order  to  avert  the  alarming 
consequences  which  everything  portended  as  likely 
to  ensue.  With  this  view  he  caused  Mr.  John 
Craig,  whom  he  had  nominated  to  be  his  mi- 
nister, to  draw  up  a  Confession  of  Faith,  abjuring 
all  the  corruptions  of  Rome,  whether  relating  to 
doctrine  or  rites;  and  containing  a  clause  by  which 
the  subscribers  called  God  to  witness  that  in  their 
minds  and  hearts  they  agreed  to  the  confession, 
and  did  not  feign  or  dissemble  in  any  sort.  This 
confession  was  commonly  called  the  King's  Con- 
fession ;  it  was  also  designated  Craig's  Confession  ; 
and,  in  the  end,  it  came  to  be  known  by  the  name 
of  the  First  National  Covenant  of  Scotland.  It  is 
drawn  up  in  the  form  of  an  oath.  First  of  all 
belief  is  avowed  in  the  true  Christian  doctrine,  as 
expressed  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland;  then  follows  a  long  enumeration  of 
the  errors  and  corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
which  the  subscribers  declare  they  condemn  and 
detest;  then,  with  special  reference  to  the  dis- 
pensations which  had  come  from  Rome,  the  sub- 
scribers, disavowing  all  double  dealing,  call  the 
searcher  of  hearts  to  witness  that  their  minds  and 
hearts  do  fully  agree  with  their  confession,  promise, 
oath,  and  subscription,  as  now  made  and  given ; 
and,  finally,  the  subscribers,  recognising  his  majesty 
as  God's  instrument  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Church  and  for  the  ministration  of  justice,  protest, 
and  promise,  and  swear,  to  defend  his  person  and 
authority  with  their  gear,  bodies,  and  lives,  against 
all  enemies  at  home  or  abroad,  f 

This  covenant  was  subscribed  at  Edinburgh  on 
the  28th  January,  1581,  by  the  king  and  all  his 

*  Strype's  Annals,  vol.  ii.  pp.  630,  631. 

1  Supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  163;  Spottiswood,  p.  308;  Row,  pp. 
68, 73 ;  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  50 ;  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  67  ; 
Hetherington,  p.  47. 


household,  and  an  order  was  issued  for  a  universal 

subscription  of  it  throughout  the 

realm.   The  General  Assembly,  too,    ^St'lfe 

at  their  very  next  meeting,  stamped     king  and  liis 

upon  it  the  seal  of  their  approba-     court,  and  ap- 

tion,  and  described  it  as  a  Christian,    p™eL!?'ivthe 

true,  and  sound  confession.*     And 

they  enacted  that  measures   should  be  taken  for 

promoting  the  subscription  of  it  in  every  parish. 

The  same  desire  to  allay  existing  dissatisfactions, 
which  led  the   king  to   originate     Some  presby- 
aud  enforce  the  confession  which     teries  consti- 
went  under  his  name,  prompted  tuted. 

him  also  to  send  a  commissioner  to  the  assembly, 
viz.,  the  Laird  of  Caprington,  with  instructions 
regarding  a  point  which  had  been  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  assembly  at  their  previous  meet- 
ing. His  majesty  declared  that,  with  the  advice 
of  his  council,  and  of  ministers  with  whom  he 
had  conferred  on  the  subject,  he  had  caused  a 
scheme  to  be  prepared  for  the  constitution  of  elder- 
ships or  presbyteries,  to  bear  rule  over  a  number 
of  parishes  lying  together ;  and  he  requested  the 
assembly  to  take  the  matter  into  consideration,  as 
it  was  calculated  to  effect  a  great  improvement  in 
the  mode  of  exercising  ecclesiastical  discipline  over 
all  the  realm.  To  this  desire  of  the  king  the 
assembly  heartily  responded,  praising  God  who 
had  moved  his  heart  to  take  such  an  interest  in 
the  Church.  Accordingly,  a  number  of  indivi- 
duals, who  were  best  acquainted  with  the  geogra- 
phical features  of  the  country,  were  appointed  to 
consider  the  rolls  presented  by  the  king's  commis- 
sioners ;  and,  on  the  ground  of  the  report  prepared 
by  them,  it  was  decided  that  presbyteries  should 
be  immediately  established  in  a  number  of  places, 
each  comprehending  from  twelve  to  twenty-four 
churches.  The  first  seats  of  presbyteries  were 
Edinburgh,  St.  Andrew's,  Dundee,  Perth,  Stirling, 
Glasgow,  Ayr,  Irvine,  Haddington,  Dunbar,  Chirn- 
side,  Linlithgow,  Dunfermline  ;  and  others  were  to 
be  constituted  from  time  to  time  as  experience 
dictated.f 

Although  these  proceedings  seemed  to  indicate 
a  very  favourable   disposition  on    BookofPoli 
the  part  of  the  king  towards  the      finally  sane- 
Church,  yet  there  were  other  parts     tioned  by  the 
of  his  conduct  which  did  not  afford        ■**»%• 
the  same  satisfaction  to  the  assembly.     Their  claim 
in  regard  to  the  thirds  he  set  aside,  on  the  alleged 
and   somewhat  dubious   ground  that   wrhat   they 
desired  would  neither  prove  so  advantageous  to 
themselves  as  they  imagined,  nor  so  productive  of 
revenue  to  the  sovereign  for  the  common  charges 
of  government.     And  with  regard  to  the  Book  of 
Policy,  on  which  the  affections  of  the  assembly  were 
so  strongly  concentrated,  it  was  merely  said  that 
further  conference  would  take  place  with  the  view 
of  its  being  set  forward  and  prepared  for  ratification. 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  526  ;  Scott's  Apologetical 
Narration,  p.  46. 

t  Scott's  Apologetical  Narration,  p.  48;  Calderwood, 
vol.  iii.  p.  523. 
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The  truth  is,  the  king  was  not  at  all  disposed  to 
relinquish  episcopacy.  He  was  willing  that  the 
assembly  should  have  elderships  or  presbyteries ; 
but  he  seems  to  have  hoped  that  his  concession  of 
this  point  to  them,  would  lead  them  to  recede  from 
the  opposition  which  they  were  giving  to  the 
existence  of  bishops.  Their  views,  however,  were 
quite  decided ;  and  therefore  they  resolved,  as  they 
saw  no  certain  prospect  of  obtaining  a  civil  sanc- 
tion to  their  beloved  scheme  of  policy,  to  express 
their  own  entire  approbation  of  it,  and  thus  to 
give  it  all  the  sanction  which  it  was  in  their 
power  to  impart.  "  Forasmuch  as  travels  have 
been  taken  in  framing  the  policy  of  the  Kirk,  and 
divers  suits  have  been  made  to  the  magistrate  for 
approbation  thereof,  which  albeit  yet  have  not 
taken  the  happy  effect  which  good  men  would 
wish,  yet,  that  posterity  may  judge  well  of  the 
present  age,  and  of  the  meaning  of  this  Kirk,  the 
assembly  hath  concluded  that  the  Book  of  Policy, 
agreed  to  in  divers  assemblies  before,  shall  be 
registered  in  the  acts  of  assembly,  and  remain 
therein  '  ad  perpetuam  rei  memoriam,'  and  copies 
of  it  shall  be  taken  by  every  presbytery."  * 

The  scheme  of  policy  thus  sanctioned  by  the 
Character  of  General  Assembly,  though  not  by 
the  Second       the  State,  and  known  under  the 

Book  of  Disci-  designation  of  the  Second  Book  of 
Discipline,  Mas  the  result  of  much 
thought  and  of  long  protracted  labours.  James 
Melvil  mentions  in  his  Diary  that  every  sentence 
of  it  was  agreed  to  almost  unanimously;  there 
■was  no  such  thing  as  carrying  any  point  by  a 
mere  plurality  of  votes.  In  proportion  as  any 
principle  was  found  to  be  difficult,  conference 
regarding  it  was  prolonged,  and  prayer  presented 
to  God  for  direction  ;  and  finally,  with  one  voice, 
with  consent  and  unity  of  mind,  a  conclusion 
regarding  it  wTas  adopted.  It  contained,  therefore, 
a  most  correct  exhibition  of  what  was  the  mind 
of  the  whole  Church  at  the  period  of  its  com- 
position.f 

The  Second  Book  of  Discipline  was  a  far  more 

Leading  prin-  thoroughly  digested  production 
ciplesofthe      than    the  first;  more  compact  in 

Second  Book  of  its  structure,  and  more  precise  in 
Discipline.  ^  definitions<  The  prcsbyterian 
scheme  of  ecclesiastical  government  is  more  fully 
developed  in  it,  and  scriptural  authority  is  more 
decidedly  claimed  for  it.  A  line  of  distinction  is 
first  drawn  between  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power. 
As  ministers  are  subject  to  the  judgment  and 
punishment  of  the  magistrate  in  external  things, 
if  they  offend ;  so  ought  the  magistrates  to 
submit  themselves  to  the  discipline  of  the  Kirk,  if 
they  transgress  in  matters  of  conscience  and  reli- 
gion. The  government  of  the  Church  consists  in 
three  things — doctrine,  discipline,  and  distribution; 
corresponding  to  which  are  three  different  kinds  of 

• 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  526;  Book  of  the  Universal 
Kirk,  p.  218  ;  Spottiswood,  p.  302 ;  Hetherington,  p.  47. 

f  James  Melvil' s  Diary,  pp.  77,  78;  M'Crie's  Life  of 
Melvil,  vol.  i.  p.  136. 


office-bearers — preachers,  rulers,  and  deacons.  The 
bishop,  as  a  pastor  of  pastors,  is  not  recognised : 
bishop  and  pastor  are  one  and  the  same,  and  spiritual 
oversight  of  a  single  congregation  is  the  function 
belonging  to  all  who  hold  this  office.  The  doctor  is 
distinguished  from  the  pastor,  his  office  being,  either 
in  congregations,  or  schools,  or  colleges,  or  univer- 
sities, to  expound  the  Word  of  God,  and  to  explain 
what  is  difficult,  without  those  practical  applica- 
tions which  more  especially  belong  to  the  pastor. 
Elders  are  the  spiritual  rulers  of  the  Church,  and 
the  name  includes  both  those  who  labour  in  word  and 
doctrine,  and  those  also  who  merely  rule.  "  As  the 
pastors  and  doctors  should  be  diligent  in  teaching 
and  sowing  the  seed  of  the  Word,  so  the  elders 
should  be  careful  in  seeking  the  fruits  of  the  same 
among  the  people."*  Deacons  are  office-bearers 
whose  duty  it  is  to  receive  and  distribute  the 
ecclesiastical  goods ;  and  in  the  discharge  of  their 
functions  they  must  be  guided  by  the  judgment  of 
the  presbyteries  or  elderships.  And  all  these  office- 
bearers ought  to  be  appointed  by  election  and 
ordination,  and  in  no  case  whatever  should  a 
person  be  intruded  into  any  office  contrary  to  the 
will  of  the  congregation  among  whom  he  is  to 
act  or  labour. 

The  church  courts  recognised  by  the  Second 
Book  of  Discipline  are  the  General  Assembly, 
composed  of  representatives  from  all  parts  of  the 
country ;  provincial  synods,  having  authority  over 
large  districts;  and  presbyteries,  comprehending  a 
number  of  neighbouring  parishes.  From  the  lower 
of  these  courts  cases,  after  being  examined  and 
decided,  might  be  carried  by  appeal  to  the  higher, 
till  they  reached  the  General  Assembly,  whose 
judgment  was  to  be  final.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  same  definite  distinction  is  not  made  be- 
tween sessions  and  presbyteries,  which  is  now 
universally  recognised  among  Presbyterians.  It 
was  not  considered  necessary  that  each  particular 
congregation,  especially  in  landward  districts, 
should  have  an  eldership  for  its  own  government : 
it  was  conceived  to  be  better  that  two,  or  three, 
or  four  particular  churches  should  have  a  common 
eldership  to  superintend  them  jointly,  and  some  of 
these  elders  were  to  be  chosen  from  each  church.  + 

The  distinction  between  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
authority  was  drawn  pretty  accurately  in  the 
main,  although  there  were  some  duties  assigned  to 
the  magistrate  which  no  man  now  conceives  to 
belong  to  him,  and  others  which  very  many  in  our 
times  are  persuaded  lie  quite  out  of  his  province. 
Not  only  was  it  declared  to  be  his  duty  to  prevent 
the  Church  from  being  invaded  by  false  teachers 
and  hirelings,  but  it  was  also  conceived  to  be 
incumbent  upon  him  to  maintain  the  discipline  of 
the  Church,  and  to  punish  civilly  those  who  refused 
to  submit  to  its  censures.  J 

The  conduct  of  the  assembly,  in  proceeding  to 
express  their  own  final  approbation  of  the  Second 


*  Spottiswood,  p.  294. 

t  M'Crie's  Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  i.  p. 

1  Spottiswood,  p.  298. 
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Book  of  Discipline,  and  to  enrol  it  in  their  records, 

_-    .    .,,         while  the  kin"- was  still  desirous 

Effect  of  the  © 

Church's  pro-     that    further     conference    sliould 

eedure  upon  take  place  in  regard  to  it  be- 
tne  king.  tween  commissioners  represent- 
ing both  parties,  seems  to  have  had  the  etfect  of 
widening  the  breach  between  his  majesty  and  the 
Church.  There  was  reason  to  believe  that  his  late 
display  of  zeal  against  popery  had  been  mainly 
occasioned  by  the  wide-spread  dissatisfaction  which 
he  saw  was  felt  with  the  countenance  he  had 
shown  to  Romanists.  And  there  were  many  whose 
fears  suggested  to  them  that,  in  conjunction  with 
these  Romanists,  he  was  planning  the  overthrow 
of  the  Reformed  Church.  These  were  probably 
exaggerated  alarms.  Certain  it  was,  however, 
that  he  and  his  ministers  and  favourites  all  dis- 
relished the  constitution  of  the  existing  Church  in 
Scotland,  and  were  desirous  of  making  it  thoroughly 
episcopal;  and  the  recent  procedure  of  the  as- 
sembly made  them  more  determined  than  ever  to 
accomplish  their  purpose.  The  assembly,  how- 
ever, who  were  quite  aware  of  the  opposition  they 
had  to  expect,  were  equally  determined  to  main- 
tain the  principles  which  they  had  established; 
and  thus  a  conflict  ensued  between  episcopacy  and 
presbytery,  which  threatened  to  be  obstinate  and 
protracted.  Lennox  and  Arran  employed  every 
art  to  impress  upon  the  king's  mind  the  idea  that 
such  a  scheme  of  ecclesiastical  government  as  the 
ministers  were  setting  up,  was  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  authority  which  should  exist  in  a  pure 
monarchy  ;  and  the  ministers,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  not  only  persuaded  that  their  policy  was 
grounded  in  Scripture,  but  they  were  also  stimu- 
lated to  more  than  ordinary  exertion  in  its  defence 
by  the  growing  conviction  that  the  Reformed  faith 
itself  was  in  danger  of  being  overthrown,  to  make 
room  for  popery.* 

An  occasion  soon  occurred  for  the  commence- 
Commenee-  ment  of  hostilities  between  the 
meat  of  the      supporters  of  the  two  systems  of 

tween'episco-     church  government.    At  the  death 

pacy  and        of  Boyd,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow, 

presbytery.        wh0     }ia(J     |,een     for     some     time 

afflicted  with  mental  depression,  Lennox,  whose 
influence  over  the  king  gave  him  almost  unlimited 
power  in  the  disposal  of  patronage,  conceived  the 
idea  of  appropriating  to  himself  the  revenues  of 
the  bishopric  of  Glasgow.  With  this  view  he 
made  offer  of  the  bishopric  to  sundry  individuals, 
on  the  understanding  that  he  himself  was  to  enjoy 
the  bulk  of  the  revenues  :  but  the  offer  was  de- 
clined, as  contrary  to  the  regulations  of  the 
General  Assembly.  At  length  the  emissaries  of 
Lennox  came  in  contact  with  Robert  Montgomery, 
and  contrived  to  form  an  engagement  with  him, 
the  bargain  being  this — that  as  soon  as  he  was 
admitted  bishop,  he  should  dispone  the  lands, 
lordships,  and  whatsoever  belonged  to  the  prelacy, 
to  the  duke  and  his  hairs,  for  the  yearly  payment 

♦  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  103 ;  M'Crie's  Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  i. 
p.  175. 
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of  one  thousand  pounds  Scots,  with  some  horse- 
corn,  and  poultry.  And  what  made  the  case  more 
flagrant,  was  the  fact  that  this  same  Robert 
Montgomery  had  been  so  exceedingly  zealous  in 
support  of  the  Book  of  Policy,  that  he  had  pro- 
posed  to  the  assembly  to  censure  upon  the  spot  all 
who  spoke  in  defence  of  the  corrupted  order  of 
bishops.  Hardly  anything  more  base  could  be 
imagined.  Even  Spottiswood  censures  the  con- 
duct of  Montgomery  as  vile,  and  such  as  merited 
opposition  from  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.* 

Proceedings  were  raised  against  Montgomery 
in  the  assembly  which  met  in  Proceedings 
October.  The  grand  charge  against  against  Mont- 
him  was,  that  he  had  accepted  the  gomery. 
office  of  bishop,  and  made  a  simoniacal  paction 
with  the  patron  ;  but  as  the  king  refused  to  permit 
the  mere  acceptance  of  a  bishopric  to  be  treated  as 
a  fault,  an  accusation  was  drawn  up  touching  his 
doctrine  and  life,  on  the  consideration  of  which 
his  majesty  was  quite  willing  that  the  assembly 
should  enter.f  At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the 
case  was  committed  for  trial  to  the  presbytery  of 
Stirling,  with  full  power  to  hear  and  examine 
accusations;  and  Montgomery  was  charged,  under 
pain  of  excommunication,  to  abstain  from  all 
attempts  at  securing  the  bishopric,  and  thus  em- 
broiling the  Church  in  discord  and  confusion.  J 
Supported,  however,  by  the  king  and  Lennox,  and 
the  council,  he  set  the  threat  at  defiance.  Nay, 
he  even  made  a  violent  attempt,  in  the  month  of 
March,  aided  by  a  number  of  the  royal  guards,  to 
expel  the  minister  from  the  pulpit  of  the  church 
in  Glasgow,  and  to  take  possession  of  it  himself.§ 
The  presbytery,  resisting  this  forcible  measure, 
were  summoned  to  appear  before  the  council  at 
Stirling,  in  April,  where  also  the  synod  of  Lothian 
were  cited  in  the  same  cause.  An  humble  request 
was  presented  by  the  ministers  to  his  majesty  that 
he  would  not  interfere  with  the  Church  in  the 
execution  of  her  own  discipline ;  hut  at  the  same 
time  they  protested  that  they  would  perform  their 
duty  to  the  uttermost,  and  obey  God  rather  than 
man.  When  summoned  into  the  presence  of  the 
council  they  declined,  as  had  been  previously 
agreed  at  a  consultation  of  brethren,  to  acknow- 
ledge the  king's  right  to  judge  in  such  a  case ;  but 
they  were  willing  that  his  majesty,  or  any  of  his 
council,  should  hear  the  whole  matter  H  extra  judi- 
cium." Being  dismissed  for  a  little,  they  were  not 
called  in  again,  which  led  some  of  the  brethren  to 
fear  that  their  departure  might  appear  a  desertion 
of  the  cause.  Durie  and  Davidson  were  therefore 
sent  to  the  clerk  of  council,  to  procure  a  copy  of 
the  declinature  which  had  been  presented  by 
Pont.  But  the  clerk  denied  that  any  such  thing 
had  been  mentioned.  When  Davidson,  however, 
declared  that  they  would  vindicate  their  conduct 
from  the  pulpit,  where  they  had  God's  commission 

*  Spottiswood,  p.  316;  Tvtler,  vol.  viii.  p.  104;  Calder- 
wood,  vol.  iii.  p.  577;  Scott's  Apologetical  Narration,  p.  49. 
f  Spoitiswood,  p.  316.  %  How,  p.  89. 

}  Cuiderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  595;  Tytler,  vol.  via.  p.  109. 
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to  speak,  and  would  publish  their  wrongs  to  the 
world,  the  document  was  produced,  and  an  extract 
of  it  given  to  them.* 

The  case  was  again  brought  under  the  consider- 
ation of  the  assembly  in  April.     The  country  was 
in  a  state  of  high  excitement,  both  on  account  of 
Montgomery's  case,  and  also  because  it  was  known 
that  a  number  of  Romish  priests  had  arrived.     It 
was  rumoured,  too,   that  plans  were  on  foot  by 
which  the  king  was   to  resign  the  crown  to  his 
mother,  and  then  to  receive  it  from  her  again — the 
object  of    this   manoeuvre    being   to   destroy   the 
validity  of  all  that   had  been   done  for  the  Re- 
formed faith.      Decided  measures  were  therefore 
resolved   upon  by  the  assembly  against  Montgo- 
mery, and  they  proceeded  to  carry  them  into  effect, 
although  a  messenger-at-arms  entered  the  house, 
and  commanded  the  assembly  to  desist  from  their 
proceedings.     The  assembly,  however,  were  deter- 
mined to  pronounce  sentence  of  excommunication 
by  the  mouth  of  their  moderator. f     Montgomery 
himself  became    alarmed   when  he   saw   the   re- 
solution  of   the    meeting,   and,   after    conference 
with  brethren  appointed   to   meet  with   him,  he 
expressed  himself  willing  to  submit  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Church.     Soon,  however,  through  the 
influence  exerted  over  him  by  Lennox,  he  resumed 
his    attitude   of    defiance,   and,   in    spite   of    his 
suspension,  preached  as  usual.      He  raised  legal 
proceedings  against  the  assembly,  with  the  view 
of  nullifying  what  they  had  done  in  his  case.     In 
these  circumstances,  the  flame  of  excitement  was 
stirred  up  to  an  intenser  heat  than  ever.     John 
Durie   boldly  sounded   the   note  of  alarm  in  the 
pulpit,    and    denounced    Lennox    and   Arran    as 
abusers  of  the  king,  with  all  that  bold  and  fiery 
eloquence  for  which  he  was  so  remarkable,  which 
so  excited   the    king  against    him   that  he   was 
immediately   summoned   before   the    council,   and 
banished   from   Edinburgh.      The    presbytery   of 
Glasgow,  too,  when   met  in  obedience  to  the  in- 
struction of  the  assembly  to  give  a  decree  against 
Montgomery,   were    commanded    to    desist;    and 
when  they  refused,  their  moderator  was  dragged 
from  the  chair,  smitten  upon  the  face,  so  that  one 
of  his   teeth   was  driven  out,   and   then   he  was 
lodged  for  some  days  in  prison.     Despite  all  oppo- 
sition, however,  the  presbytery  carried  out  their 
purpose,  and  transmitted  the  requisite  document 
to  Edinburgh  ;  on  the  reception  of  which  the  pres- 
bytery of  Edinburgh — as  enjoined  by  act  of  as- 
sembly— appointed  John  Davidson,  a  man  of  such 
ardent  and  fearless  courage  that  he  was  styled  by 
Lennox  "  a  little  devil,"  to  pronounce  the  sentence 
of  excommunication  in  the  church  of  Liberton,  of 
which  he  was  minister.     This  duty  Davidson  per- 
formed on   the   Lords-day  following,  which  was 
the  10th  June.     A  proclamation  was  immediately 
issued  by  the  council,  declaring  this  excommuni- 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  597  ;  Records  of  Privy  Council, 
April  12,  1582. 

f  Calderwood,  vol.  viii.  pp.  601,  605,  611 ;  James  Mel- 
vil's  Diary,  p.  118. 


cation  null  and  void,  and  the  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical authorities  were  thus  brought  into  direct 
collision.* 

The  ministers  of  the  Church  were  not  slow  to 
muster  their  hosts  to  the  battle.  Meetin"  of  the 
An  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  General  As- 
General  Assembly  was  summoned  sembly. 
at  Edinburgh  on  the  27th  of  June,  at  which 
Andrew  Melvil,  moderator  of  the  preceding  meet- 
ing, was  appointed  still  to  preside.  In  his  opening 
discourse,  he  entered  at  once  upon  the  consideration 
of  the  present  position  of  the  Church  and  nation. 
The  bloody  gully,  f  he  declared,  of  absolute  power 
was  whetted  for  their  destruction;  and  the  object 
of  their  tyrannical  oppressors  was  to  pull  the 
crown  from  Christ's  head,  and  to  wrench  the 
sceptre  out  of  his  hands.  A  scheme  had  been 
formed  for  the  demission  of  the  crown  to  Mam 
and  the  purpose  of  this  measure  was  to  render 
invalid  all  that  had  been  done  against  popery,  and 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  restoration  of  that 
idolatrous  system.  The  leading  agents  in  this 
scheme  were  Beaton,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Glasgow,  and  Lesley,  Bishop  of  Ross.  Had  not 
Lesley  written  to  the  imprisoned  queen,  explaining 
their  plans  to  her  by  means  of  a  painting  which 
exhibited  a  boy  sitting  at  her  feet,  and  receiving 
counsels  from  her  to  follow  the  example  of  his 
ancestors  in  religion  and  conduct?  "  This,"  ex- 
claimed he,  "  will  be  called  meddling  with  civil 
affairs,  but  these  things  tend  to  the  wreck  of 
religion,  and  therefore  I  rehearse  them."  J 

The  first  topic  that  came  before  the  assembly  was 
the  banishment  of  Durie  from  Consideration 
Edinburgh ;  and  the  question  was  of  Dune's 
raised,  in  consequence  of  an  appli-  banishment, 
cation  from  himself  for  advice,  whether  he  was 
bound  to  submit  to  the  sentence  of  the  king's 
council,  so  manifestly  unjust.  Great  warmth  pre- 
vailed in  the  meeting ;  and  Davidson  utterly  ob- 
jected to  the  proposal  of  even  asking  the  king  to 
repone  a  minister  of  Christ.  But  the  assembly 
took  a  more  moderate  view  of  the  subject,  and 
decided  that  it  was  Durie's  duty  to  leave  Edin- 
burgh for  the  present,  though  they  expressed  their 
perfect  satisfaction  with  his  doctrine  and  life,  as 
sound  and  wholesome,  upright  and  honest,  and  gave 
him  licence  to  preach  the  Gospel  wherever  God  in 
his  providence  might  afford  him  opportunity.  At 
the  same  time  they  forbade  the  presbytery  of  Edin- 
burgh to  declare  Durie's  pulpit  vacant,  or  to  take 
any  measures  for  admitting  another  into  his  place, 
as  any  election  would  be  considered  null  and  void. 

The  main  business  of  the  assembly  was  at  length 
taken  up.     A  document  was  pre-       Ee(lress  of 
pared  containing  a  list  of  griev-       grievances 
ances,  of  which  the  assembly  sought      sought  from 
redress.       They   complained    that        l  * 
his  majesty,  by  the  advice  of  evil  counsellors,  had 

*  Spottiswood,  p.  320;  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  114;  Culder- 
wood, vol.  iii.  pp.  622,  631 ;  Hetherington,  p.  49 ;  Eook  of 
the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  256.  f  Knife  or  sword. 

t  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  622;  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  pp.  114, 
115  ;  M'Crie's  Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  i.  p.  181. 
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usurped  the  spiritual  power  and  authority  which 
properly  belonged  to  Christ,  the  only  king  and 
head  of  the  Church,  and  that  thus  they  were 
threatened  with  the  erection  of  a  new  popedom  in 
the  person  of  the  king.  And  in  proof  of  the  justice 
of  what  they  said,  and  as  examples  of  unwarrant- 
able encroachment  upon  the  spiritual  domain,  they 
mentioned  the  bestowment  of  benefices  upon  un- 
worthy persons  without  the  Church's  admission  ; 
the  prohibition  of  presbyteries,  synods,  and  the 
General  Assembly,  from  administering  the  disci- 
pline of  the  Church  ;  the  banishment  of  John  Durie 
from  his  flock;  countenance  given  to  excommuni- 
cated persons ;  the  disannulling  by  the  council  of 
the  sentence  of  excommunication  pronounced  upon 
Robert  Montgomery  ;  the  violent  expulsion  of  the 
moderator  of  the  Glasgow  presbytery  from  his 
chair;  the  ejection  of  the  minister  of  Glasgow  from 
his  pulpit  on  the  very  day  of  the  communion  by 
one  of  the  king's  guard  ;  the  imprisonment  of  a 
church  officer  for  delivering  letters  entrusted  to 
him  by  his  ecclesiastical  superiors,  and  a  variety 
of  other  points.  And  the  document  concluded 
with  beseeching  his  majesty  most  humbly,  for  the 
love  of  God,  who  had  placed  him  upon  his  royal 
throne,  and  had  hitherto  wonderfully  maintained 
and  defended  his  authority,  carefully  to  look  upon 
these  matters  as  became  the  lieutenant  of  God 
and  a  Christian  king  ;  and  with  the  advice  of  men 
that  feared  God  and  tendered  his  grace's  estate  and 
the  quietness  of  the  realm,  so  to  redress  their  griev- 
ances, that  Christ  above  all  might  be  acknowledged, 
his  messengers  without  fear  suffered  to  execute 
their  office,  the  course  of  the  Gospel  advanced,  and 
wrong-doers  deterred  from  injuring  the  ministers 
and  professors  of  God's  Word.* 
A  deputation,  consisting  of  the  Moderator,  Ers- 
Deputation  kine  of  Dun,  the  ministers  of  the 
seat  to  his  king's  house,  Robert  Pont,  James 
majesty.  Lawson,  Thomas  Smeton,  David 
Lindsay,  George  Hay,  Andrew  Polwart,  Peter 
Blackburn,  Patrick  Galloway,  William  Christi- 
son,  James  Melvil,  Thomas  Buchanan,  Patrick 
Gillespie,  John  Porterfield,  David  Ferguson,  and 
John  lirand.f  was  appointed  to  proceed  to  Perth, 
and  present  these  grievances  of  the  Church  to 
his  majesty,  at  a  meeting  of  the  nobility  to  be 
held  on  the  6th  of  July.  On  their  way  to  Perth,  the 
deputation  received  not  a  few  intimations  of  the 
dangerous  nature  of  the  service  on  which  they 
were  embarking.  Sir  James  Melvil,  after  they 
reached  the  place  of  their  destination,  counselled 
liis  relative,  Andrew  Melvil,  to  depart  at  once  from 
the  town.  But  Andrew  replied  that  he  had  no 
fear,  and  that  come  what  would,  their  commission 
should  be  executed.  When  they  were  admitted 
mto  the  royal  presence,  they  read  the  remonstrance, 
ind  laid  it  upon  the  table.  Arran  immediately 
snatched  up  the  document,  and,  with  a  furious 

*  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  pp.  256,  257  ;  Calderwood, 
-ol.  ill.  p.  630;  M'Crie's  Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  i.  p.  182. 

t  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  627;  Book  of  Universal  Kirk, 
'•2oo;  Tytler,  vol.  via.  p.  118. 


countenance,  exclaimed,  "  Who  dare  subscribe  those 
treasonable  articles?"  Andrew  Melvil  at  once 
stepped  forward,  and  said,  M  We  dare,  and  will  sub- 
scribe them;  and  we  will  surrender  our  lives  in  the 
cause  !"  and,  seizing  a  pen,  he  affixed  his  name  to 
the  document,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  deputation 
followed  liis  example.  This  intrepidity  at  once 
calmed  the  fury  of  Arran,  the  king  remained  silent, 
Lennox  spoke  in  a  conciliatory  tone,  and  the  mi- 
nisters were  dismissed  in  peace.* 

The  conflict,  however,  did  not  terminate  here. 
During  the  brief  interval  between  the  meeting  of 
assembly  and  the  arrival  of  the  deputation  at 
Perth,  Montgomery  had  been  openly  proclaimed  at 
the  Cross  of  Edinburgh,  as  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  and 
his  excommunication  declared  null  and  void.  And, 
in  like  manner,  after  the  protest  of  the  Assembly 
was  laid  before  the  Council  with  so  much  intre- 
pidity by  the  deputies,  he  appeared  immediately 
in  Edinburgh,  with  the  determination  of  still  main- 
taining his  title  to  the  bishopric.  His  presence  in 
the  city  excited  very  great  dissatisfaction,  and  he 
was  commanded  by  the  magistrates  to  depart. 
But  he  was  hardly  gone,  when  a  proclamation  was 
made  at  the  Cross,  declaring  him  to  be  a  good 
Christian  and  a  true  subject,  and  charging  all  men 
to  receive  him  as  such,  notwithstanding  his  pre- 
tended excommunication;  and,  accordingly,  he  at 
once  returned.  This  was  considered  as  an  encroach- 
ment upon  the  privileges  of  the  town,  and  a  large 
meeting  of  merchants  and  craftsmen  was  held  next 
day,  along  with  the  civic  authorities,  with  the 
view  of  obliging  him  to  depart;  and  the  provost 
and  magistrates  accordingly  decided  that  lie  should 
be  expelled.  Arran,  sitting  at  the  time  in  judg- 
ment with  the  lords  of  session,  made  an  effort  in 
his  favour;  but  the  lords  declared  that  the  measure 
he  proposed  was  contrary  to  law.  Montgomery 
was  obliged  therefore  to  retire  ;  and  so  strong  was 
the  public  indignation  against  him,  that  the  pro- 
vost, with  the  view  of  consulting  his  safety,  sent 
him  away  by  a  private  road,  and  he  took  refuge 
in  Dalkeith. t 

Lennox  was  exceedingly  enraged  at  these  pro- 
ceedings, and  being  determined  to  Displeasure  of 
take  vengeance  upon  their  authors,  Lennox, 
he  procured  authority  from  the  king  for  hold- 
ing a  chamberlain's  ayre,  or  court,  on  the  27th 
of  August,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the 
late  seditions  at  Edinburgh.  And  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  a  heavy  blow  would  have 
descended  upon  all  who  were  in  any  way  impli- 
cated in  those  transactions.  But  a  sudden  revo- 
lution took  place,  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  Raid 
of  Ruthven"  which  completely  altered  the  position 
of  affairs.  J  Lennox,  lately  so  powerful,  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  country,  and  passing  through 
England,  he  retired  to  France ;  and  Arran  was 
debarred  from  all  intercourse  with  the  king.  A 
proclamation  was  put  forth  by  the  lords  concerned 

*  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  118. 
■f  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  635. 
J  Supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  178. 
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in  this  remarkable  enterprise,  in  which  they  justi- 
fied the  measures  they  had  taken,  on  the  ground 
of  the  tyranny  and  oppression  practised  by  Lennox 
and  Arran;  the  efforts  which  they  had  made  to 
mislead  and  corrupt  the  king ;  the  dangers  to  which 
their  proceedings  had  exposed  religion,  and  their 
interference  with  ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
discharge  of  their  spiritual  functions.  "  Finding 
ourselves  in  continual  danger,  and  hourly  looking 
for  execution  of  the  cruelties  intended  against 
us,  we  thought  nothing  better  than  to  repair  to  his 
majesty,  and  remain  beside  him,  removing  the 
chief  and  principal  authors  of  these  enormities, 
until  the  truth  be  manifested  to  his  highness  and 
the  estates;  and  that  by  common  advice  such 
speedy  and  substantious  remedies  may  be  provided, 
so  that  ministers  of  God's  true  religion  may  ex- 
ercise their  functions,  as  well  in  the  free  dispen- 
sation of  the  Word  as  in  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments,  and  the  use  of  ecclesiastical  censures 
and  discipline."  * 

"When  the  General  Assembly  met  in  October,  a 
Meeting  of  the  commissioner  appeared  before  them 
General  from  the  lords  connected  with  the 
Assembly.  llaid  of  i{utilven>  to  explain  the 
grounds  upon  which  they  had  proceeded,  and  the 
objects  they  had  in  view,  to  obtain  an  expression  of 
the  assembly's  approbation  of  their  conduct,  and 
to  request  that  every  minister  might  be  enjoined 
to  declare  to  his  own  flock  the  reasons  of  what  they 
had  done.  Nothing  could  more  plainly  testify  the 
great  influence  which  the  Reformed  Church  was 
known  to  possess  in  the  country.  The  assembly, 
while  they  declared  that  they  were  not  ignorant  of 
the  dangers  to  which  religion  had  been  exposed, 
yet  considered  it  prudent,  before  expressing  any 
opinion  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  lords,  to  send  a 

*  Caldenvood,  vol.  Hi.  p,  664. 


deputation  to  the  king  himself.  Lindsay,  Lawson, 
and  the  king's  own  ministers,  were  appointed  to 
confer  with  his  highness ;  and  they  reported  that 
he  acknowledged  the  peril  with  which  religion 
had  been  threatened,  and  the  indirect  measures 
which  had  been  employed  to  the  detriment  of  it. 
He  also  acknowledged  that  there  had  been  abuses 
in  the  commonwealth  before  the  late  enterprise  of 
the  nobility ;  and  he  considered  that  all  good  men 
ought  to  concur  in  averting  danger  from  the  Kirk, 
his  person,  estate,  and  in  reforming  the  common  weal. 

When  these  sentiments  of  his  majesty  were 
reported  to  the  assembly,  they  passed  a  resolution 
expressing  approbation  of  the  object  which  the 
lords  had  aimed  at,  and  of  the  course  which  they 
had  pursued  for  its  attainment.  This  resolution 
embodied  an  account  of  the  application  made  to 
them  by  the  lords,  and  also  detailed  the  reply 
which  the  king  had  given  to  the  deputies  sent  to 
consult  with  him  ;  and  it  concluded  with  appoint- 
ing that  all  ministers  should  bring  the  subject 
before  their  congregations,  with  the  view  of  ex- 
plaining the  grounds  of  the  late  enterprise,  and 
justifying  the  steps  which  had  been  taken,  as 
tending  to  effect  the  deliverance  of  the  Church  and 
the  reformation  of  the  commonwealth  from  abuses.* 

For  a  considerable  period  after  the  Raid  of 
Ruthven  the  Church  enjoyed  comparative  peace. 
The  king  seemed  to  acquiesce  heartily  in  the  pres- 
byterian  government  which  had  been  set  up,  and 
to  have  abandoned  the  idea  of  attempting  any  inno- 
vations upon  it.  The  ministers  were  highly  gra- 
tified, and  felt  and  expressed  much  thankfulness 
to  his  majesty;  and  they  prosecuted  the  great 
ends  of  their  calling  with  assiduity  and  faithful- 
ness, undisturbed  by  outward  dangers  or  internal 
commotions. 

*  Caldenvood,  vol.  iii.  p.  679;  Hetherington,  p.  50. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

LITERARY   HISTORY   OF   THE   PERIOD. 

The  honour  of  having  been  the  first  Scotsman 

who    wrote    the    Latin    language 

Hector  Boece.     fluent]y>  if  not  elegant]v>  belongB 

to  Hector  Boyce,  or  Boece,  who  was  born  at 
Dundee  about  the  year  1465.  He  received  the 
first  rudiments  of  learning  in  his  native  town,  and 
completed  his  education  in  the  University  of  Paris. 
He  was  appointed  a  professor  of  philosophy  in  the 
College  of  Montaigu,  where  he  gained  the  friend- 
ship of  the  celebrated  Erasmus.  On  the  establish- 
ment of  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  he  was  induced 
to  resign  his  academical  appointment,  and  to  be- 
come principal  of  the  new  seminary.  He  was  also 
appointed  Canon  of  Aberdeen  and  Rector  of  Tyrie, 
in  the  same  county ;  and  in  1527,  the  year  of  the 
publication  of  his  history,  James  V.  bestowed 
upon  him  a  pension  of  fifty  pounds,  which  appa- 
rently was  doubled  two  years  later.  In  1528,  the 
magistrates  of  Aberdeen  voted  him  a  present  of  a 
ton  of  wine  when  the  new  wines  should  arrive,  or, 
according  to  his  option,  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds 
Scots,  "  to  help  to  buy  him  bonnets." 

The  earliest  publication  of  Boece,  the  "  Lives  of 
the  Bishops  of  Aberdeen,"  appeared  in  1522.  His 
most  famous  work,  the  "  History  of  the  Scots,"  was 
published  five  years  later.  Though  by  no  means 
faultless  as  a  specimen  of  Latinity,  it  displays  a 
considerable  degree  of  elegance,  and  speedily  ac- 
quired a  reputation  which  it  has  not  been  able  to 
retain.  His  object  seems  to  have  been  to  clothe 
the  rude  chronicles  of  his  native  land  in  a  classical 
dress,  and  to  embellish  the  meagre  lists  of  its  kings 
with  what  he  considered  suitable  characters  and 
actions,  without  the  slightest  regard  to  facts. 
According  to  Bishop  Lloyd,  he  put  Fordun's 
tales  "  into  the  form  of  an  history,  and  pieced 
them  out  with  a  very  good  invention — that  part  in 
which  he  chiefly  excelled."  He  professes  to  have 
found  in  the  Monastery  of  Icolmkill  the  works  of 
certain  Scottish  historians,  among  others,  of  Vere- 
mundus,  Archdeacon  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  Cornelius 
Campbell,— who,  according  to  Bishop  Stillingfleet, 
never  existed,  except  in  Boece's  fertile  imagination. 
It  is  at  least  certain  that  not  a  single  vestige  of 
their  writings  is  now  to  be  found ;  and  his  work, 
once  so  much  admired,  is  now  remembered  only  as 
a  receptacle  for  the  wildest  of  the  fables  which 
used  to  be  authoritatively  received  as  constituting 
the  earliest  section  of  the  annals  of  Scotland.  It 
would  be  injustice,  however,  to  the  author  to  pass 
unnoticed  his  ardent  patriotism  and  his  love  of 
freedom,  by  which  he  was  honourably  distinguished, 
at  a  period  when  the  greater  part  of  his  contempo- 
raries professed  the  most  slavish  maxims  of  sub- 
mission. The  reproach  which  the  advocates  of 
absolute  authority  have  levelled  at  him  redounds 
highly  to  his  honour— that  his  principles  of  polity 


were  no  better  than  those  of  Buchanan.*  It  lias 
been  justly  remarked  by  Maitland,  that  "  in  form- 
ing a  final  estimate  of  the  literary  character  of 
Boece  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  when  scholar- 
craft — in  this  country  at  least — was  rare,  he  was  a 
scholar,  and  contributed  by  reviving  ancient  learn- 
ing to  dispel  the  gloom  of  the  middle  ages ;  and 
that  while  the  history  of  his  country  existed  only 
in  the  rude  pages  of  the  chroniclers  who  preceded 
him,  or  in  the  fading  records  of  oral  tradition,  he 
embodied  it  in  narrative  so  interesting,  and  lan- 
guage so  beautiful,  as  to  be  worthy  of  a  more 
refined  age."  f 

Boece  appears  to  have  died  at  Aberdeen  in  1536, 
when  he  must  have  attained  the  age  of  threescore 
and  ten. 

Boece's  "History  of  Scotland"  was   translated 

into  the  Scottish  language  by  John   _  .     _  „     , 
„  .     ,  ,  n-.T  John  Bellenden. 

Bellenden,  Archdeacon  of  Moray, 

a  favourite  of  James  V.J  This  translation  was 
published  in  1536,  and  constitutes  the  earliest  ex- 
isting specimen  of  Scottish  literary  prose.  Though 
somewhat  free,  it  affords  evidence  of  highly  com- 
petent scholarship,  and  is  distinguished  by  the 
fluency  and  neatness  of  its  style,  and  the  variety 
and  occasional  felicity  of  its  phraseology.  Bellen- 
den also  executed  a  translation  of  the  first  five 
books  of  Livy,  and  is  reported  by  Bale  to  have 
written  a  treatise,  "  De  Litera  Pythagoras."  His 
translations  were  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the 
king,  and  he  w^as  rewarded  by  a  grant  of  £114 
from  the  royal  treasury,  and  the  gift  of  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Moray.  He  was  subsequently  ap- 
pointed Canon  of  Ross,  and  received  a  grant  for 
two  years  of  the  forfeited  emoluments  of  two 
clergymen  who  were  convicted  of  treason.  But 
though  a  dignitary  of  the  Church,  and  a  friend  of 
the  reigning  monarch,  Bellenden,  in  his  poetical 
epistle  subjoined  to  his  version  of  Boece's  history, 
expresses  himself  in  a  strain  of  manly  freedom 
highly  creditable  to  his  independence  and  public 
spirit,  and  depicts  in  bold  and  unequivocal  terms 
the  distinction  between  a  king  and  a  tyrant,  and 
the  miseries  to  which  wicked  princes  have  gene- 
rally been  exposed. 

The  principal  of  St.  Salvator's  College,  St.  An- 
drew's, at  this  period,  wras  John      t  .     .,  . 

_,    r  '    .  John  Major. 

Major,   or  Mair,   the  instructor 

of  Buchanan  and  Knox,  and  one  of  the  most 
vigorous  thinkers  of  his  time.  He  was  educated 
both  in  England  and  in  France,  and  for  some 
time  held  the  situation  of  a  professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris.  "  In  that  situation,"  says  Dr. 
M'Crie,  "  he  acquired  a  more  liberal  habit  of  think- 
ing and  expressing  himself  on  certain  subjects 
than  was  yet  to  be  met  with  in  his  native  country, 
and  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  He  had  imbibed 
the  sentiments  concerning  ecclesiastical  polity 
maintained  by  John  Gerson   and  Peter  D'Ailly, 

*  Irving' s  Literary  Scotchmen  of  the  Last  Four  Cen- 
turies, vol.  i   p.  b. 

t  Maitland's  Biographical  Introduction  to  Bellenden, 
p.  xxxv.  X  Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  528. 
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who  so  ably  defended  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Constance,  and  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church, 
against  the  arguments  for  the  uncontrollable 
authority  of  the  sovereign  pontiff.  He  taught 
that  a  general  council  was  superior  to  the  Pope, 
and  might  judge,  rebuke,  restrain,  and  even  depose 
him  from  his  dignity  ;  denied  the  temporal  supre- 
macy of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  his  right  to  in- 
augurate or  dethrone  princes;  maintained  that 
ecclesiastical  censures,  and  even  papal  excommuni- 
cations, had  no  force  if  pronounced  on  irrelevant 
or  invalid  grounds.  He  held  that  tithes  were  not* 
of  divine  right,  but  merely  of  human  appointment; 
censured  the  avarice,  ambition,  and  secular  pomp 
of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  of  the  episcopal  order  ; 
was  no  warm  friend  of  the  regular  clergy  ;  and 
advised  the  reduction  of  monasteries  and  holidays.* 

"  His  opinions  respecting  civil  government  were 
analogous  to  those  which  he  held  as  to  ecclesias- 
tical polity.  He  taught  that  the  authority  of 
kings  and  princes  was  originally  derived  from  the 
people  ;  that  the  former  are  not  superior  to  the 
latter  collectively  considered  ;  that  if  rulers  become 
tyrannical,  or  employ  their  power  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  subjects,  they  may  lawfully  be  con- 
trolled by  them,  and,  proving  incorrigible,  may  be 
deposed  by  the  community  as  the  superior  power  ; 
and  that  tyrants  may  be  judicially  proceeded 
against,  even  to  capital  punishment."  f 

Major's  "  History  of  the  Nation  of  the  Scots"  is 
a  work  of  no  great  merit;  but  his  metaphysical 
writings,  though  now  utterly  neglected,  like  others 
of  their  time  and  kind,  fully  vindicate  the  fame 
which  he  enjoyed  as  one  of  the  most  acute  and 
original  teachers  of  the  scholastic  philosophy  of 
the  middle  ages.  It  must  be  confessed,  however, 
that  many  of  the  questions  which  he  discusses  are 
trifling  and  useless,  and  that  his  style  is  remarkably 
harsh  and  inelegant. 

The  first  original  work  in  Scottish  prose  was 
The  Complaynt   published  at  St.  Andrew's,  in  1548, 

of  Scotland.  Dv  an  unknown  author;  it  is  en- 
titled "  The  Complaynt  of  Scotland,"  and  consists  of 
a  meditation  on  the  distracted  state  of  the  country, 
and  the  vices  of  the  various  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity. This  work,  of  which  an  analysis  has  already 
been  given,  J  is  enlivened  by  a  great  deal  of  quaint 
fancy,  and  is  exceedingly  valuable  on  account  of 
the  minute  illustration  of  manners  and  customs  in 
which  it  abounds.  The  difference  between  the 
language  of  this  treatise,  and  that  employed  by 
contemporary  English  writers,  is  very  marked. 
11  Radically  identical  wTith  that  which  was  spoken  in 
the  south,  the  Scottish  language  had  by  this  time 
assumed  decisively  the  character  of  a  separate 
dialect.  It  retained  much  more  of  the  antique 
than  the  English  did,  because  it  had  not  received 
nearly  so  thorough  a  development  in  literature, 

*  These  sentiments  are  collected  from  his  Commentary 
on  the  Third  Book  of  the  Master  of  Sentences,  and  from 
his  Exposition  of  Matthew's  Gospel :  printed  in  Latin,  at 
Paris— the  former,  anno.  1517  ;  the  latter,  anno.  1518. 

t  Life  of  John  Knv,x,  vol.  i.  p.  8. 

X  Suj)ra,  vol.  i.  pp.  537—541. 


and  wanted  especially  the  cultivation  which  would 
have  been  given  by  a  free  use  of  literary  prose. 
It  had  also  contracted,  through  the  provincial  isola- 
tion of  the  country,  many  peculiarities  which  were 
neither  old  Saxon  nor  modern  English  ;  and  those 
were  now  receiving  continual  accessions."  *  The 
following  extract  from  this  curious  work,  in  the 
original  spelling,  may  serve  to  show  the  state  of 
the  Scottish  language  at  this  period,  as  well  as  to 
afford  a  specimen  of  the  characteristic  provincial 
words  and  phrases  with  which  the  work  abounds  : — 
"  There  eftir  I  heard  the  rumour  of  rammaschef 
foulis  and  of  bystis  that  made  grite  beir,J  quhiik 
past  beside  burnis  and  boggis  on  green  bankis  to 
seek  their  sustentation.  Their  brutal  sound  did 
redond  to  the  high  skyis,  quhil  the  deep  hou§ 
cauernis  of  cleuchisl|  and  rotche  craggis  ansuert 
vitht  ane  high  note  of  that  same  sound  as  thay 
beystis  had  blauen.  It  aperit  be  presumyng  and 
presuposing,  that  blaberand  eccho  had  been  hid  in 
ane  hou  hole,  cryand  hyr  half  ansueir,  quhen  Nar- 
cissus rycht  sorry  socht  for  his  saruandis,  quhen 
he  was  in  ane  forrest,  far  fra  ony  folkis,  and  there 
efter  for  love  of  eccho  he  drounit  in  ane  drau  vel. 
Nou  to  tel  treutht  of  the  beystis  that  maid  sic  beir, 
and  of  the  dyn  that  the  foulis  did,  ther  syndry 
soundis  hed  nothir  temperance  nor  tune.  For 
fyrst  furtht  on  the  fresche  fieldis  the  nolt  maid 
noyis  vitht  mony  loud  lou.  Baytht  horse  and 
meyris  did  fast  nee,  and  the  folis  neckyr.  The 
bullis  began  to  bullir,  quhen  the  schiep  began  to 
blait,  because  the  calfis  began  till  mo,  quhen  the 
doggis  berkit.  Than  the  suyne  began  to  quhryne, 
quhen  thai  herd  the  asse  rair,  quhiik  gart  51  the 
hennis  kekkyl,  quhen  the  cokis  creu.  The  chekyns 
began  to  peu  when  the  gled  quhissillit.  The  fox 
follouit  the  fed  geise  and  gart  them  cry  claik. 
The  gayslingis  cryit  quhiik,  quhiik,  and  the  dukis 
cryit  quaik.  The  ropeen  of  the  rauynis  gart  the 
eras*  *  crope.  The  huddit  crauis  cryit  varrok,  varrok, 
quhen  the  saunnis  ft  murnit,  because  the  gray  goul 
mau  pronosticat  ane  storme.  The  turtil  began 
for  to  greit,  quhen  the  cuschet  zoulit.  The  titlene 
followit  the  goilk,}}  and  gart  hyr  sing  guk,  guk. 
The  dou§§  croutit  hyr  sad  sang  that  soundit  lyik 
sorrou.  Robeen  and  the  litil  oran  ||||  var  namely  in 
vyntir.  The  jargolyne  of  the  suallou  gart  the  jay 
angil,^  than  the  merveis***  maid  myrtht,  for  to 
mok  the  merle.+tt  The  leverokJJJ  maid  melody 
up  hie  in  the  skyis.  The  nychtingal  al  the  nycht 
sang  sueit  notis.  The  tuechitis  §§§  cryit  theuis  nek, 
quhen  the  piettis  clattrit.  The  garruling  of  the 
stirlene  gart  the  sparrou  cheip.  The  lyntquhit 
sang  counterpoint  quhen  the  oszil  zelpit.  The  grene 
serene  sang  sueit,  quhen  the  gold  spynk  chantit. 
The  rede  schank||||||  cryit  my  fut,  my  fut,  and  the 

*  Spalding's  History  of  English  Literature. 

f  Singing  (Fr.  ramage). 

%  A  shrill  noise.  §  Hollow. 

||  Cloughs,  deep  valleys,  or  ravines  in  the  hills. 

H  Forced,  caused.       **  Crows.  tt  Swans. 

it  Cuckoo.  ^  Dove. 


1UI  Jangle. 


***  Thrush. 
$$§  Lap  win  gs. 


ttf  Blackbird. 
Fieldfare. 
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oxee*  cryit  tucit.  The  hen-ons  gaif  ane  vyild 
skrech  as  thckyl  t  hed  bene  in  fyir,  quhilk  gart  the 
quhapis  \  for  flevitnes  fie  far  fra  hame." 

Compare  with  this  the  following  description  of 
the  "  New  Manneris  and  the  Auld  of  Scottis,"  ex- 
tracted from  Bellenden's  translation  of  Boece's 
history,  published  in  1536: — 

M  Our  eldaris  howbeit  thay  war  richt  virtewis 
baith  in  weir  and  peace,  war  maist  exercit  with 
temperance  ;  for  it  is  the  fontane  of  all  virtew. 
Thay  disjunit§  airly  in  the  morning,  with  smal  re- 
fectioun,  and  sustenit  thair  liffis  thairwith  quhil  || 
the  time  of  sowper  ;  throw  quhilk  thair  stomok 
was  nevir  surfetly  chargit,  to  empesche  thaim.  of 
uthir  besines.  At  the  sowpar  thay  war  mair  large ; 
howbeit  thay  had  bot  ane  cours.  Thay  eit,  for 
common,  flesche  half  raw;  for  the  saup  is  maist 
nurisand  in  that  maner.  All  dronkatis,  glutonis, 
and  consumers  of  vittalis,  mair  nor  was  necessar 
to  the  sustentation  of  men,  war  tane,  and  first 
commandit  to  swelly  thair  fowth^J  of  quhat  drink 
thay  plesit,  and  incontinent  thairefter  was  drownit 
in  ane  fresche  rever.  *  *  *  Now  I  belief  nane  hes 
sic  eloquence,  nor  fouth  of  langage,  that  can  suf- 
ficientlie  declare,  how  far  we,  in  thir  present  day  is, 
ar  different  fra  the  virtew  and  temperance  of  our 
eldaris.  For  quhare  our  eldaris  had  sobriete,  we 
have  ebriete  and  dronkines ;  quhare  thay  had 
plente  with  sufficence,  we  have  immoderat  cursis 
[courses]  with  superfluite;  as  he  war  maist  noble 
and  honest,  that  culd  devore  and  swelly  maist; 
and,  be  extreme  diligence,  serchis  sa  mony  deligat 
coursis,  that  thay  provoke  the  stomok  to  ressave 
mair  than  it  may  sufficientlie  degest.  And  nocht 
allenarlie**  may  surfet  dennar  and  sowper  suffice 
us,  above  the  temperance  of  oure  eldaris,  bot  als  to 
continew  our  schamefull  and  immoderit  voracite 
with  duble  dennaris  and  sowparis.  Na  fishe  in  the 
se,  nor  foul  in  the  aire,  nor  best  in  the  wod,  may 
have  rest,  but  socht  heir  and  thair,  to  satisfy  the 
hungry  appetit  of  glutonis.  Nocht  allenarly  ar 
winis  socht  in  France,  bot  in  Spainye,  Italy,  and 
Grece;  and,  sumtime,  baith  Aphrik,  and  Asia 
socht,  for  new  delicms  metis  and  winis,  to  the 
samin  effect.  Thus  is  the  warld  sa  utterly  socht, 
that  all  manor  of  droggis  and  electuaris,  that  may 
nuris  the  lust  and  insolence  of  pepill,  ar  brocht  in 
Scotland,  with  maist  sumptuus  price,  to  na  les 
dammage  than  perdition  of  the  pepill  thereof :  for, 
throw  the  immoderat  gluttony,  our  wit  and  reason 
ar  sa  blindit  within  the  presoun  of  the  body,  that 
it  may  have  no  knawledge  of  hevinly  thingis  ;  for 
the  body  is  involvit  with  sic  clowdis  of  fatnes,  that, 
howbeit  it  be  of  gud  complcxioun  be  nature,  it  is 
sa  opprest  with  superfleu  metis  and  drinkis,  that 
it  may  nothir  weild,  nor  yitouirtf  the  self;  bot, 
confessand  the  self  vincust,  gevis  place  to  all  in- 
firmiteis,  quhill  it  be  miserably  destroyit." 

Long  before  this  period,  a  considerable  number 
of  Scotchmen  held  situations   in   the   continental 

*  Small  hedge-sparrow.  f  Kiln.  J  Curlews. 

§  Breakfasted.  ||  Until.  f  Full  quantity,  or  fill. 

**  Not  only.  ff  Oversee,  rule. 


universities,  and  had  acquired  a  high  reputation 
for  talent  and  learning.  But  the  disturbed  state 
of  Scotland  during  the  era  of  the  Reformation,  the 
insecurity,  the  poverty,  and  want  of  employment, 
which  they  had  to  encounter  at  home,  as  well  as  the 
adventurous  and  enterprising  spirit  of  their  nation, 
greatly  increased  the  number  of  expatriated  Scotch- 
men, who,  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  were  to  be  found  teaching  science  and 
philosophy  in  every  school  of  Europe.  "  The 
number  of  Scotchmen,"  says  Dr.  M'Crie,  "  who 
taught  in  these  seminaries  was  great.  They  were 
to  be  found  in  all  the  universities  and  colleges ;  in 
several  of  them  they  held  the  honourable  situation 
of  principal,  and  in  others  they  amounted  to  a  third 
part  of  the  professors."*  The  learned  men  who 
adhered  to  the  ancient  faith,  and  were  expelled 
from  their  native  land  for  their  attachment  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  tenets,  and  the  stern  Presbyte- 
rians, who  were  ejected  by  James  VI.,  equally  found 
shelter  and  employment  in  the  continental  seats  of 
learning.f  The  same  period  which  saw  these 
learned  Scotchmen,  Wilson,  Scrymgeour,  and  the 
elder  Barclay,  received  among  the  foremost  scholars 
of  Europe,  witnessed  three  of  their  countrymen 
occupying  professional  chairs  at  Sedan,  and  two, 
if  not  three,  at  Ley  den,  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
The  accomplished  John  Cameron  left  Glasgow, 
sojourned  successively  at  Bcrgerac,  Sedan,  Paris, 
Bourdeaux,  Geneva,  Heidelberg,  Saumur,  and  Mont- 
auban,  there  to  rest  at  last,  everywhere  delivering 
his  learned  prelections  to  admiring  audiences. 
Thomas  Dempster,  the  type  of  this  class,  a  man  of 
vast  learning  and  proved  ability,  held  office  at  dif- 
ferent times  in  various  colleges  in  England,  France, 
Spain,  and  Italy;  and  in  the  course  of  his  strange 
adventures  met  with  four  learned  Scotchmen  at 
Louvain,  and  a  Scotch  doctor  at  Tournay.  He 
also  speaks  of  a  Scotch  regent  at  the  College  of 
Navarre,  at  Paris,  and  of  two  Scotch  professors 
at  Montpellier.  | 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  these  adven- 
turous scholars  was  Florence  Florence 
Wilson,  better  known  by  his  Wilson. 
Latinized  name  of  Florentinus  Volusenus.  He  was 
born  on  the  banks  of  the  Lossie,  near  the  town 
of  Elgin,  about  the  commencement  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  received  a  part  of  his  educa- 
tion in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  He  subse- 
quently prosecuted  his  studies  in  the  University  of 
Paris,  where  he  acted  for  some  time  as  tutor  to  a 
nephew  of  Cardinal  Wolsey.  In  1534  he  set  out 
for  Rome,  in  the  train  of  Jean  du  Bellay,  Bishop 
of  Paris,  but  was  prevented  by  illness  from  pro- 
ceeding further  than  Avignon.  In  addition  to  his 
bodily  malady,  he  had  to  struggle  with  poverty, 

*  Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  ii.  p.  279. 

f  There  was  a  class  of  continental  universities  where  no 
"test"  was  in  use;  and  in  Italy  especially  the  scholar 
was  encouraged  to  teacti  in  his  peculiar  province,  without 
exclusion  of  creed  or  country. — (Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Dis- 
cussions on  Philosophy,  p.  3.59  ;  Preface  to  the  Itecords  of 
the  Universitv  and  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  p.  81.) 

X  Ibid.,  p.  30. 
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as  his  funds  were  now  exhausted;  but  in  this 
extremity  he  fortunately  learned  that  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Sadoleto, 
was  anxious  to  find  some  properly  qualified  person 
to  teach  the  public  school  of  Carpentras,  a  town  of 
France  in  the  department  of  Vaucluse.  He  lost 
no  time  in  proceeding  to  the  episcopal  residence, 
where  the  elegance  of  his  manners,  as  well  as  his 
extensive  literary  acquirements,  procured  him  a 
most  favourable  reception.  The  following  letter 
from  the  cardinal  to  his  nephew,  Paolo  Sadoleto, 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  their  first  inter- 
view, and  communicates  several  particulars  of 
Wilson's  life. 

"  Four  days  ago  I  had  by  chance  gone  into  my 
library  when  already  night,  and  was  turning  over 
some  books  very  diligently,  when  my  chamberlain 
announced  there  was  some  one  who  wished  to 
speak  to  me.  I  inquire,  Who  is  he  ?  A  person 
in  a  gown,  was  the  answer.  I  order  him  to  be 
admitted.  He  comes  in.  I  ask  what  he  may 
want,  that  he  should  come  to  me  at  such  an  hour? 
(For  I  was  anxious  to  get  quit  of  the  man  speedily, 
and  return  to  my  studies.)  Then  he,  having  entered 
on  his  introductory  matter  in  very  humble  terms, 
conversed  with  such  propriety,  correctness,  and 
modesty,  as  to  produce  in  me  a  desire  to  question 
him  particularly,  and  to  become  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  him.  So,  having  shut  my  book 
and  turned  round  to  him,  I  began  my  queries — of 
what  country  he  might  be,  what  was  his  profession, 
and  for  what  purpose  he  came  into  this  neighbour- 
hood? Upon  which  he  replies,  'I  am  a  Scot.' 
*  What,'  say  I,  *  do  you  come  from  that  uttermost 
part  of  the  earth?' — *  Even  so,'  said  he. — '  Where 
then  have  you  studied  the  liberal  sciences? '  (Which 
question  I  put  to  him  because  his  discourse  savoured 
of  genius  and  elegant  Latinity.) — '  I  applied  my- 
self to  philosophical  pursuits,'  said  he,  '  first  in  my 
own  country  during  many  years;  afterwards  I 
studied  at  Paris,  and  had  there  under  my  tuition  a 
brother's  son  of  the  Cardinal  of  York.*  Subse- 
quently, when  the  uncle's  death  occasioned  the  lad 
to  be  taken  from  me,  I  betook  myself  to  Monseigneur 
du  Bellay,  Bishop  of  Paris,  and  was  about  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Rome,  had  not  a  severe  illness  sepa- 
rated me  from  him  on  our  journey.' — 'What,  then, 
do  you  look  for  here  ?'  was  my  question. — •  In  the 
first  place,'  said  he,  '  a  longing  to  come  and  see  you, 
which  I  mainly  desired,  urged  me  hither;  then,  as 
it  had  been  told  me  at  Avignon,  you  were  in  want 
of  some  one  to  teach  in  your  city-school,  I  thought 
of  offering  myself  to  you,  in  case  I  should  be  fit  for 
the  undertaking:  not  being  indeed  so  desirous  of 
the  office  as  anxious  to  make  myself  agreeable  to 
you  ;  and  having  at  the  same  time  understood  that 
whatever  function  I  might  enter  upon  near  your 
person  by  your  direction,  or  at  your  request, 
would  redound  to  my  praise.' 

"  What  think  you  now  ?  So  much  did  he  please 
me,  that  very  early  next  morning  I  would  send  for 
Glocerius,  the  magistrate,  and  for  Helia.  I  explained 
*  The  celebrated  Cardinal  Wolsey. 


to  them  my  expectations  of  the  man,  and  related 
everything  in  regard  to  him  that  had  so  highly 
gratified  me  ;  for  assuredly  they  had  little  chance  of 
finding,  in  any  native  of  Italy,  this  man's  modesty, 
prudence,  and  propriety  of  address  and  appear- 
ance." 

With  the  view  of  making  farther  proof  of  the 
attainments  of  his  visitor,  the  cardinal  invited  the 
chief  magistrates  and  several  learned  men  to  meet 
him  at  dinner.  After  the  entertainment,  various 
subjects  connected  with  natural  philosophy  were 
discussed  at  the  instigation  of  the  cardinal,  and 
Wilson  displayed  so  much  modesty,  as  well  as 
knowledge,  that  all  were  charmed  with  him,  and 
he  was  immediately  appointed  master  of  Carpentras 
School,  with  an  annual  salary  of  seventy  crowns. 
Sadoleto,  in  concluding  his  narrative,  expresses 
himself  much  gratified  to  find  that  his  new  friend 
was  qualified  to  instruct  his  pupils  in  the  Greek 
language.* 

The  accomplished  scholar,  thus  highly  com- 
mended, appears  to  have  taken  up  his  residence  at 
Carpentras  in  the  month  of  November,  1535;  and 
it  is  probable  that  he  remained  there  till  1546. 
His  earliest  publication  was  a  theological  tract, 
printed  at  Lyons  in  the  year  1539.  Conrad  Gesner 
mentions  that  he  met  him  in  that  city  in  the  course 
of  the  following  year,  and  expresses  great  hopes  of 
the  benefits  which  his  learning  would  confer  on 
the  studious.  In  1543,  Wilson  published  the 
Latin  "Dialogue  on  Tranquillity  of  Mind,"  on  which 
his  reputation  chiefly  rests.  This  treatise  has 
always  been  admired,  by  those  who  take  an  interest 
in  classical  studies,  for  the  elegance  and  beauty  of 
its  composition,  as  well  as  for  the  extensive  learn- 
ing and  philosophic  genius  which  it  displays.  In 
easy,  graceful  Latinity  it  has  been  thought  by 
some  not  inferior  to  the  writings  of  his  more  cele- 
brated friend  Buchanan.  In  the  year  1546,  Wil- 
son formed  the  resolution  of  returning  to  his  native 
country;  and,  from  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by 
Sadoleto,  we  learn  that  he  had  written  asking 
the  cardinal's  advice  respecting  the  course  he 
ought  to  pursue  in  the  religious  dissensions  which 
at  that  time  distracted  Scotland.  Dr.  Irving  is  of 
opinion  that  Wilson  "  cherished  no  violent  anti- 
pathy towards  the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  The 
increasing  defection  from  the  popish  Church  he 
imputes  in  terms  sufficiently  plain  to  the  pride, 
luxury,  and  negligence  of  the  prelates ;  and  three  of 
the  Italian  reformers,  Martyr,  Ochino,  and  Lacisio, 
he  mentions  not  merely  without  censure,  but  even 
with  undissembled  approbation.  If  he  had  re- 
turned to  Scotland,  and  lived  a  few  years  longer, 
it  appears  highly  probable  that  he  would  formally 
have  renounced  the  gross  errors  and  superstitions 
of  the  Church  in  which  he  had  been  educated."  t 
But  he  was  not  permitted  to  reach  his  native  land : 
in  the  course  of  his  journey  he  was  taken  ill,  and 
died  at  Vienne,  in  Dauphiny,  about  the  close  of  the 
year  1546.     Bartholomew  Aneau,  to  whom  he  was 

*  Miscellany  of  the  Bannatyne  Club,  vol.  i.  pp.  323,  329. 
f  Irving' s  Literary  Scotchmen,  vol.  i.  p.  32. 
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personally  known,  speaks  in  high  terms  of  Wil- 
son's manners,  as  well  as  of  his  virtues ;  and  com- 
mends him  for  his  skill  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  his  knowledge,  not  merely  of  the  classical 
languages  of  antiquity,  but  also  of  the  modern 
tongues — French,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  which  he 
had  acquired,  he  adds,  by  a  residence  in  the 
countries  where  they  are  spoken.*  And  Buchanan 
has  commemorated  his  excellences  in  the  follow- 
ing beautiful  lines : — 

"  Hie  Musis,  Voluserte,  jaces  charissime,  ripam 

Ad  lthodani,  terra  quam  procul  a  patria! 

Hoc  meruit  virtus  tua,  terra  quae  foret  altrix 

Virtutum,  ut  cineres  conderet  ilia  tuos." 

The  name  of  the  Apostle  of  the  northern  Refor- 
mation must  not  be  omitted  in  the 
roll  of  learned  Scotchmen  who 
nourished  at  this  period.  The  true  eminence  of 
this  great  man,  however,  lies  in  a  different  field, 
and  his  mind  was  steadfastly  fixed  on  objects  infi- 
nitely more  important  than  either  learning  or  lite- 
rary fame.  He  did  not  view  this  as  the  sphere  in 
which  he  was  called  to  labour.  "  That  I  did  not 
in  writing  communicate  my  judgment  upon  the 
Scriptures,"  says  he,  "  I  have  ever  thought  myself 
to  have  most  just  reason.  For  considering  myself 
rather  called  of  my  God  to  instruct  the  ignorant, 
comfort  the  sorrowful,  confirm  the  weak,  and 
rebuke  the  proud,  by  tongue  and  lively  voice,  in 
these  most  corrupt  days,  than  to  compose  books 
for  the  age  to  come  (seeing  that  so  much  is  written, 
and  by  men  of  the  most  singular  erudition,  and 
yet  so  little  well-observed),  I  decreed  to  contain 
myself  within  the  bounds  of  that  vocation  w here- 
unto I  found  myself  especially  called."  f  The  life 
of  Knox  is  written  in  the  history  of  his  country, 
and  as  the  leading  events  of  it  have  already  been 
related,  they  need  not  be  recapitulated  here.  With 
regard  to  his  writings,  he  published  only  one  of 
the  many  sermons  preached  by  him  during  his 
ministry,  and  that  was  extorted  from  him  by 
peculiar  circumstances.  "  It  affords,"  says  his  bio- 
grapher, u  a  very  favourable  specimen  of  his  talents, 
and  shows  that  if  he  had  applied  himself  to  writing, 
he  was  qualified  for  excelling  in  that  department. 
He  hada  ready  command  of  language,  andexpressed 
himself  with  great  perspicuity,  animation,  and 
force.  Though  he  despised  the  tinsel  of  rhetoric, 
he  was  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  that  art ; 
and  when  he  had  leisure  and  inclination  to  polish 
his  style,  wrote  with  propriety,  and  even  with 
elegance."  J  In  1557,  he  published  at  Geneva  his 
famous  treatise  entitled,  "  The  First  Blast  of  the 
Trumpet  against  the  Monstrous  Regiment  of  Wo- 
men," directed  principally  against  Mary  of  England 
and  the  queen-regent  of  Scotland.  The  principal 
proposition  of  the  work  is  thus  stated  in  the  first 
sentence  :  "  To  promote  a  woman  to  bear  rule, 
superiority,  dominion,  or  empire  above  any  realm, 

*  Los  Emblemes  de  Seigneur  Andre  Alciat  de  nouueau 
translatez  en  Francois,  &c,  Lyons,  1549;  Miscellany  of 
the  Bannatyne  Club,  vol.  i.  p.  330. 

t  Preface  to  his  Sermon. 

I  Life  of  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  277. 
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nation,  or  city,  is  repugnant  to  nature,  contumely  to 
God,  a  thing  most  contrarious  to  his  revealed  will 
and  approved  ordinance;  and,  finally,  it  is  the 
subversion  of  all  equity  and  justice."  But  the 
work  by  which  he  is  best  known  as  an  author  is 
"  The  History  of  the  Reformation  of  Religion 
within  the  Realm  of  Scotland,"  printed  after  hit- 
death.  As  it  was  composed  at  intervals,  amid 
the  confusion  of  intestine  strife,  and  the  dis- 
tractions of  a  busy  life,  it  is  undigested,  almost 
fragmentary,  altogether  without  method;  and  it 
has  none  of  the  calm,  philosophic  discrimination 
which  holds  the  balance  fairly  between  rival 
parties.  But  in  spite  of  these  defects,  from  the 
author's  access  to  the  various  sources  of  informa- 
tion, and  his  remarkable  power  and  skill  in  narrat- 
ing events  and  delineating  characters,  the  work 
still  maintains  its  value  as  the  source  from  which 
much  of  our  knowledge  of  the  ecclesiastical  proceed- 
ing's during  the  eventful  era  of  the  Reformation  is 
derived.  Although  it  is  the  production  of  a  zealous 
partizan,  who  was  himself  a  chief  mover  and  main 
actor  in  the  events  which  he  has  narrated,  the 
accuracy  of  his  statements  has  in  the  main  been 
confirmed  by  the  researches  of  later  historians. 
As  a  fair  specimen  of  this  celebrated  work,  we  may 
give  the  following  characteristic  description  of  the 
tumult  at  Edinburgh  on  St.  Giles's-day,  1558  : — 

"  Yet  would  not  the  priests  and  friars  cease  to 
have  that  great  solemnity  and  manifest  abomina- 
tion which  they  accustomably  had  upon  Saint 
Giles's-day : — to  wit,  they  would  have  that  idol 
borne,  and  therefore  was  all  preparation  necessary 
duly  made.  A  marmoset  idol  was  borrowed  from 
the  Gray  friars  (a  silver  piece  of  James  Carmichael 
was  laid  in  pledge).  It  was  fixed  with  iron  nails 
upon  a  barrow,  called  their  fertour.  There  as- 
sembled priests,  friars,  canons,  and  rotten  papists, 
with  tabours  and  trumpets,  banners  and  bagpipes  ; 
and  who  was  there  to  lead  the  ring  but  the  queen- 
regent  herself,  with  all  her  shavelings,  for  honour 
of  that  feast!  West  about  goes  it,  and  comes 
down  the  High  Street  and  down  to  the  Canon- 
cross.  The  queen-regent  dined  that  day  in  San  die 
Carpetyne's  house,  betwixt  the  Bows,  and  so,  when 
the  idol  returned  back  again,  she  left  it  and  went 
in  to  her  dinner.  The  hearts  of  the  brethren  were 
wondrously  inflamed,  and,  seeing  such  abomination 
so  maintained,  were  decreed  to  be  revenged.  They 
were  divided  into  several  companies,  whereof  not 
one  knew  of  another.  There  were  some  tempo- 
risers  that  day,  who,  fearing  the  chance  to  be  done 
as  it  fell,  laboured  to  stay  the  brethren.  But  that 
could  not  be,  for  immediately  after  that  the  queen 
was  entered  in  the  lodging,  some  of  those  that 
were  of  the  enterprise  drew  nigh  to  the  idol,  as 
willing  to  help  to  bear  him  ;  and,  getting  the 
fertour  upon  their  shoulders,  began  to  shudder, 
thinking  that  thereby  the  idol  should  have  fallen. 
But  that  was  provided  and  prevented  by  the  iron 
nails,  as  we  have  said ;  and  so  began  one  to  cry, 
1  Down  with  the  idol !  down  with  it ! '  and  so 
without  delay  it  was  pulled  down.     Some  brag 
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made  the  priests'  patrons  at  the  first,  but  when 
they  saw  the  feebleness  of  their  god — for  one  took 
him  by  the  heels,  and  dashing  his  head  to  the 
causeway,  left  Dagon  without  head  or  hands,  and 
said,  'Fy  upon  thee,  thou  young  Saint  Giles, 
thy  father  would  have  tarried  four  such  ! ' — this 
considered,  we  say,  the  priests  and  friars  fled  faster 
than  they  did  at  Pinkie  Cleuch.  There  might 
have  been  seen  so  sudden  a  fray  as  seldom  has 
been  seen  among  that  sort  of  men  within  this 
realm  ;  for  down  goes  the  cross ;  off  goes  the  sur- 
plice ;  round  caps  corner  with  tbe  crowns.  The 
Gray  friars  gaped ;  the  Black  friars  blew ;  the 
priests  panted ;  for  such  a  sudden  fray  came  never 
among  the  generation  of  Antichrist  within  this 
realm  before.  By  chance  there  lay  upon  a  stair  a 
merry  Englishman,  and  seeing  the  discomfiture  to 
be  without  blood,  thought  he  would  add  some 
merriness  to  the  matter,  and  so  he  cried  over  a 
stair,  '  Fy  upon  you,  whoresons,  why  have  you 
broken  order?  Down  the  street  ye  passed  in 
array,  and  with  great  mirth.  Why  flee  ye,  vil- 
lains, now  without  order  ?  Turn  and  strike  every 
one  a  stroke  for  the  honour  of  his  god!  Fy, 
cowards,  fy !  ye  shall  never  be  judged  worthy  of 
your  wages  again  ! '  But  exhortations  were  then 
unprofitable,  for  after  that  Bel  had  broken  his 
neck  there  was  no  comfort  to  his  confused  army. 

"  The  queen-regent  laid  up  this  amongst  her 
other  mementoes,  till  that  she  might  have  seen  the 
time  proper  to  have  revenged  it.  Search  was 
made  for  the  doers,  but  none  could  be  deprehended, 
for  the  brethren  assembled  themselves  in  such  sort, 
in  companies,  singing  psalms  and  praising  God, 
that  the  proudest  of  the  enemies  were  astonicd." 

It  must  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  marked  dif- 
ference between  the  style  of  Knox  and  the  ver- 
nacular language  employed  by  his  contemporaries. 
The  Reformer,  during  his  residence  in  England, 
had  acquired  the  English  orthography  and  mode 
of  expression.  Hence  one  of  his  controversial 
opponents  attacked  his  style  as  being  affectedly  and 
un patriotically  English.  "  Gif  ye,"  says  Ninian 
Winzet,  "throw  curiositie  of  novationis  hes  forzet 
our  auld  plane  Scott  is,  quhelk  zour  mother  lernit 
zow  in  tymes  cuming,  I  sail  wrytt  to  zow  my 
mynd  in  Latin,  for  I  am  nocht  acquyntit  with 
zour  Southeroun."  * 

Besides  various  letters  and  other  publications 
suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country, Knox, a 
few  months  before  his  death,  published  a  vindica- 
tion of  the  Reformed  religion,  in  answer  to  a  letter 
written  by  a  Scotch  Jesuit  called  Tyrie.  "His 
practical  treatises,"  says  Dr.  M'Crie,  "  are  among 
the  least  known,  but  most  valuable  of  his  writings. 
In  depth  of  religious  feeling,  and  in  power  of 
utterance,  they  are  superior  to  any  works  of  the 
same  kind  which  appeared  in  that  age.  The 
thoughts  are  often  original,  and  always  expressed 
in  a  style  of  originality  possessing  great  dignity 
and  strength,  without  affectation  or  extravagance. 
His  defence  of  predestination,  the  only  theological 
*  Life  of  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  277  (note). 


treatise  of  any  size  which  was  published  by  him, 
is  written  with  perspicuity,  and  discovers  his  con- 
troversial acuteness,  with  becoming  caution,  in 
handling  that  question."  * 

George    Buchanan,    the    fellow-student  and 
friend  of  Knox,  but  less   deeply  George 

immersed  in  the  political  and  ec-  Buchanan, 
clesiastical  struggles  of  this  period,  found  time  to 
earn  for  himself  an  imperishable  reputation,  both 
as  a  writer  of  prose,  and  as  the  best  Latin  poet  of 
his  age.  It  has  been  stated,  indeed,  by  a  compe- 
tent authority,  f  that  since  the  fall  of  Rome  there 
has  hardly  been  any  one  who  has  written  Latin 
with  an  excellence  so  complete  and  uniform  ;  and 
he  is  admitted,  even  by  those  who  most  keenly 
dislike  his  opinions,  to  have  been  not  only  a  man 
of  eminent  and  versatile  genius,  but  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  correct  classical  scholars  that  ever 
appeared  in  Christendom.  He  was  born  about  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1506,  at  a  farmhouse  called 
the  Moss,  situate  in  the  parish  of  Killearn,  and 
county  of  Stirling.  He  was  educated  both  at  Paris 
and  St.  Andrew's ;  and,  during  the  prosecution  of 
his  studies,  appears  to  have  suffered  much  from  the 
privations  of  poverty.  In  1529  he  was  appointed 
a  professor  in  the  College  of  St.  Barbe,  where  he 
taught  grammar  for  about  three  years.  He  next 
undertook  the  superintendence  of  the  education  of 
the  young  Earl  of  Cassillis,  "  a  youth  of  the  most 
promising  talents,  and  of  an  excellent  disposition  ;" 
and,  after  a  residence  of  five  years  in  France,  they 
both  returned  to  Scotland.  Buchanan  had  by  this 
time  adopted  the  tenets  of  the  Reformers,  and 
while  residing  at  the  seat  of  his  pupil,  in  Ayrshire, 
he  composed  a  little  poem  called  "  Somnium,"  in 
which  he  denounced  the  impudence  and  hypocrisy 
of  the  Franciscan  friars,  and  expressed  his  own 
dislike  of  a  monastic  life.  This  satire  rendered 
him  extremely  obnoxious  to  the  ecclesiastics,  but 
docs  not  seem  to  have  proved  any  barrier  to  the 
royal  favour,  for  about  this  period  James  V.  ap- 
pointed him  tutor  to  one  of  his  natural  sons,  who 
bore  his  own  name,  and  has  in  consequence  been 
generally  confounded  with  the  celebrated  James 
Stewart,  who  afterwards  became  Earl  of  Moray 
and  Regent  of  Scotland.  The  Franciscans  were 
naturally  indignant  at  the  promotion  of  the 
person  who  had  so  severely  satirised  them,  and 
endeavoured  to  undermine  his  influence  by  repre- 
senting him  to  the  king  as  a  heretic  and  a  man  of 
depraved  morals.  James,  however,  was  well  aware 
of  the  real  character  of  the  friars,  and,  at  this  period 
of  his  reign,  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  lend 
himself  to  the  promotion  of  their  views.  He  there- 
fore commanded  the  poet  to  renew  his  attack  on 
his  clerical  enemies.  Buchanan  accordingly  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  composition  of  the  poem  entitled 
"  Franciscanus," — one  of  the  most  biting  satires 
ever  written,  and  which  rendered  him  ever  after 
the  object  of  the  implacable  hatred  of  the  popish 
clergy.      At     the    beginning    of   1539,    a    fierce 

*  Life  of  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  279. 

f  Spalding's  History  of  English  Literature,  p.  193. 
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persecution  began  against  the  adherents  of  the 
Reformed  faith;  five  individuals,  accused  of  Lu- 
theran ism  were  committed  to  the  flames,  and  the 
obnoxious  poet  was  apprehended  and  committed 
to  prison.  Having  learned  that  Cardinal  Beaton 
had  offered  James  a  sum  of  money  as  the  price  of  his 
blood,  Buchanan,  dreading  that  the  avarice  of  the 
king  might  induce  him  to  consent  to  his  condem- 
nation, made  his  escape  through  the  window  of 
the  apartment  in  which  he  was  confined  ;  and  after 
encountering  new  dangers  from  the  freebooters  on 
the  Borders,  and  the  contagion  of  a  pestilential 
disease  then  raging  in  the  north  of  England,  he 
succeeded  in  reaching  London  in  safety.  He  soon 
after  passed  over  to  France,  and  through  the  in- 
fluence of  his  friend  Andrew  Govea,  a  native  of 
Portugal,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Latin  in 
the  College  of  Guienne.  He  resided  at  Bourdeaux 
three  years,  during  which  he  composed  four  tra- 
gedies, together  with  various  other  poems.  On 
leaving  Bourdeaux  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he 
obtained  the  situation  of  regent  in  the  College  of 
Cardinal  le  Moine.  In  1547,  Andrew  Govea,  hav- 
ing been  appointed  by  the  King  of  Portugal  to 
preside  over  the  recently  founded  University  of 
Coimbra,  succeeded  in  inducing  Buchanan — with 
his  brother  Patrick  and  several  other  eminent 
scholars,  including  two  Scotchmen,  John  Ruther- 
ford and  William  Ramsay — to  accompany  him  to 
Portugal,  which  at  this  time  was  almost  the  only 
country  in  Europe  free  from  internal  commotions. 
The  death  of  Govea,  however,  in  the  following 
year,  deprived  Buchanan  and  his  associates  of  his 
protection,  and  three  of  their  number  were  thrown 
into  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition.  After  an 
imprisonment  of  nearly  two  yeai's  and  a  half, 
Buchanan  was  sent  to  a  monastery,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  converted  to  popery  by  the  instructions  of 
the  monks.  In  this  confinement  he  began  his 
great  work,  the  translation  of  the  Psalms,  which, 
however,  was  not  completed  till  after  his  return  to 
his  native  country.  He  was  at  length  restored  to 
liberty,  and  after  a  short  visit  to  England  he  re- 
turned to  France  about  the  beginning  of  1553,  and 
was  appointed  a  regent  in  the  College  of  Boncourt. 
Two  years  later  he  was  engaged  by  the  celebrated 
Comte  do  Brissac  to  superintend  the  education  of 
his  son,  and  spent  the  following  five  years  with 
his  pupil,  alternately  in  Italy  and  France.  A  civil 
war  having  broken  out  in  France,  Buchanan  re- 
turned to  his  native  country.  In  spite  of  his 
decided  attachment  to  the  Protestant  doctrines,  he 
was  favourably  received  at  the  Scottish  court,  and 
was  appointed  to  assist  the  youthful  Queen  Mary 
in  her  classical  studies.  Every  afternoon  she  read 
with  her  tutor  a  portion  of  Livy,  and  he  dedicated 
to  his  royal  mistress  his  admirable  version  of  the 
Psalms,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  finished  and 
beautiful  of  his  productions,  the  Epithalamium  com- 
posed on  her  first  nuptials.  This  accomplished 
princess  was  evidently  by  no  means  insensible  of 
his  claims  upon  her  favour,  for  on  the  death  of  the 
Abbot,  Quintin  Kennedy,  in  15G1,  she  bestowed 


upon  Buchanan  the  temporalities  of  Crossraguel 
Abbey,  which  amounted  in  annual  value  to  the  sum 
of  five  hundred  pounds  Scots.  Two  years  later, 
the  office  of  Principal  of  St.  Leonard's  College,  St. 
Andrew's,  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Earl  of 
Moray.  About  the  same  time  he  prepared  for  the 
press  a  miscellany,  entitled  "  Fratrcs  Fraterrimi," 
consisting  of  a  collection  of  pungent  satires  against 
the  Romish  Cburch;  and  in  the  year  1567  he  pub- 
lished another  collection,  consisting  of  "Elegise, 
Silva?,  Her.decasyllabi."  His  poetical  and  classical 
pursuits  did  not  prevent  him  from  taking  a  deep 
interest  in  the  struggle  now  going  on  between 
the  Romanists  and  the  adherents  of  the  Reformed 
faith.  He  sat  as  a  member  of  various  assemblies, 
was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for  revising 
the  Book  of  Discipline,  and  was  chosen  moderator 
of  the  General  Assembly  which  met  at  Edinburgh 
on  the  25th  of  June,  1567.  After  the  murder  of 
Darnley,  and  the  deposition  of  the  unfortunate 
Mary,  Buchanan  joined  the  party  of  Regent  Moray. 
He  was  present  at  the  conference  which  was  held 
at  York,  and  subsequently  at  Westminster,  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  the  charges  brought 
against  the  queen,  and  composed  in  Latin  a  violent 
attack  upon  her  character  and  conduct,  entitled 
"Detectio  Maries  Regime,"  which  was  laid  before 
the  commissioners  at  Westminster,  and  was  after- 
wards industriously  circulated  by  the  English 
court.  In  1570,  Buchanan  was  appointed  one  of 
the  preceptors  of  the  young  king,  then  only  four 
years  of  age.  Patrick  Young  and  the  two  abbots 
of  Cambuskenneth  were  associated  with  Buchanan 
in  this  important  situation.  Young,  who  was  of  a 
mild  disposition,  and  unwilling  to  offend  the  future 
dispenser  of  public  favour,  treated  his  royal  pupil 
with  great  lenity.  But  Buchanan  was  a  stern 
disciplinarian,  as  well  as  a  man  of  independent 
spirit,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  with 
a  strictness  and  severity  which  left  an  indelible 
impression  on  the  mind  of  the  king.  Long  after 
his  accession  to  the  English  throne,  James  was 
accustomed  to  say  of  a  person  who  held  a  high 
office  at  his  court,  that  "he  ever  trembled  at  his 
approach,  it  minded  him  so  cf  his  pedagogue."* 
The  proficiency  which  the  young  monarch  attained 
in  classical  learning  is  the  best  proof  of  the  fidelity 
and  success  with  which  his  studies  were  conducted. 
It  has  been  justly  said  that  Buchanan  made  him  a 
scholar,  and  nature  had  destined  him  for  a  pedant. 

*  "  Sir  Mungo  bad  been  early  attached  to  the  court  in  the 
capacity  of  whipping-boy,  as  the  office  was  then  called,  to 
King  James  VI.,  and,  with  his  majesty,  trained  to  all  polite 
learning  by  his  celebrated  preceptor,  George  Buchanan. 
The  office  of  whipping-boy  doomed  its  unfortunate  occupant 
to  undergo  all  the  corporeal  punishment  which  the  Lord's 
anointed — whose  proper  person  was  of  course  sacred — might 
chance  to  incur  in  the  course  of  travelling  through  his 
grammar  and  prosody.  Under  the  stern  rule,  indeed,  of 
George  Buchanan,  who  did  not  approve  of  the  vicarious  mode 
of  punishment,  James  bore  the  penance  of  his  own  faults, 
and  Mungo  Malagrowther  enjoyed  a  sinecure  ;  but  James's 
other  pedagogue,  Master  Patrick  Young,  went  more  cere- 
moniously to  work,  and  appalled  the  very  soul  of  the 
youthfulking  bv  the  floggings  which  he  bestowed  on  the 
whipping-boy  when  the  royal  task  was  not  suitably  per- 
formed, —air  Walter  Scott. 
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The  following  anecdotes,  which  are  given  by  Dr. 
Irving  in  his  Life  of  Buchanan,  may  serve  to  show 
the  mode  in  which  the  learned  tutor  discharged 
the  duties  of  his  important  office  : — 

"  The  king  having  taken  a  fancy  for  a  tame 
sparrow,  which  belonged  to  his  playfellow,  the 
Master  (afterwards  Earl)  of  Mar,  solicited  him 
without  effect  to  transfer  his  right;  and  in  en- 
deavouring to  wrest  it  out  of  his  hand,  he  deprived 
the  poor  little  animal  of  life.  Erskine  having 
raised  due  lamentation  for  its  untimely  fate,  the 
circumstances  were  reported  to  Buchanan,  who 
lent  his  young  sovereign  a  box  on  the  ear,  and 
admonished  him  that  he  was  himself  a  true  bird 
of  the  bloody  nest  to  which  he  belonged. 

"A  theme,  which  had  one  day  been  prescribed  to 
the  royal  pupil,  was  the  conspiracy  of  the  Earl  of 
Angus  and  other  noblemen  during  the  reign  of 
James  III.  After  dinner  James  was  diverting  him- 
self with  Mar,  and  as  Buchanan,  who  in  the  mean- 
time was  intent  on  reading,  found  himself  annoyed 
by  their  obstreperous  mirth,  he  requested  the  king 
to  desist  ;  but  as  no  attention  was  paid  to  the 
suggestion,  he  threatened  to  accompany  his  next 
suggestion  with  something  more  formidable  than 
words.  James,  whose  ear  had  been  tickled  by  the 
quaint  application  of  the  apologue  mentioned  in 
the  theme,  replied  that  he  would  be  glad  to  see 
who  would  bell  the  cat.  His  venerable  preceptor, 
who  might  have  pardoned  the  remark,  was  per- 
haps offended  with  the  mode  in  which  it  was 
uttered;  he  threw  aside  his  book  with  indignation, 
and  bestowed  upon  the  delinquent  that  species  of 
scholastic  discipline  which  is  deemed  most  igno- 
minious. The  Countess  of  Mar,  being  attracted 
by  the  wailing  which  ensued,  hastened  to  the 
scene  of  his  disgrace,  and  taking  the  precious  de- 
posit in  her  arms,  she  demanded  of  Buchanan  how 
he  presumed  to  lay  his  hands  on  the  Lord's 
anointed?  To  this  interrogation  he  is  said  to  have 
replied  in  a  very  unceremonious  antithesis,  which 
does  not  admit,  in  this  delicate  age,  of  the  distinct 
specification  which  it  received  in  the  less  scrupu- 
lous days  of  Dr.  Mackenzie." 

"  One  of  the  earliest  propensities  which  James 
discovered,"  says  Dr.  Irving,  "  was  an  excessive 
attachment  to  favourites ;  and  this  weakness,  which 
ought  to  have  been  abandoned  with  the  other  cha- 
racteristics of  childhood,  continued  to  retain  its  as- 
cendancy during  every  stage  of  his  life.  His  facility 
of  complyingwith  every  request  alarmed  the  pro- 
phetic sagacity  of  Buchanan.  On  the  authority  of 
the  poet's  nephew,  Chytraeus  has  recorded  a  ludi- 
crous expedient  which  he  adopted  for  the  purpose 
of  correcting  his  pupil's  conduct.  He  presented  the 
young  king  with  two  papers,  which  he  requested 
him  to  sign  ;  and  James,  after  having  slightly  in- 
terrogated him  respecting  their  contents,  readily 
appended  his  signature  to  each,  without  the  precau- 
tion of  even  a  cursory  perusal.  One  of  them  was 
a  formal  transference  of  the  royal  authority  for  the 
term  of  fifteen  days.  When  Buchanan  had  quitted 
the  royal  presence,  one  of  the  courtiers  accosted 


him  with  his  usual  salutation  ;  but  to  this  asto- 
nished person  he  announced  himself  in  the  new 
character  of  a  sovereign,  and  with  that  happy 
urbanity  of  humour  for  which  he  was  so  distin- 
guished, he  began  to  assume  the  high  demeanour 
of  royalty.  He  afterwards  preserved  the  same 
deportment  towards  James  himself;  and  when  the 
latter  expressed  his  amazement  at  such  extraordi- 
nary conduct,  Buchanan  admonished  him  of  his 
having  resigned  the  crown.  This  reply  did  not 
tend  to  lessen  the  monarch's  surprise,  for  he  now 
began  to  suspect  his  preceptor  of  mental  derange- 
ment. Buchanan  then  produced  that  instrument 
by  which  he  was  formally  invested,  and,  with  the 
authority  of  a  tutor,  proceeded  to  remind  him  of 
the  absurdity  of  assenting  to  petitions  in  so  rash  a 
manner." 

As  might  have  been  expected  in  one  who  was  so 
ardent  a  lover  of  freedom,  one  of  Buchanan's  chief 
objects  in  his  system  of  instruction  was  to  inspire 
the  youthful  monarch  with  a  hatred  of  tyranny. 
In  the  dedication  to  a  short  Latin  tragedy,  entitled 
"  Baptistes,  sive  calumniae  tragcedia,"  which  was 
written  in  November,  1576,  when  James  was  just 
out  of  his  twelfth  year,  he  says,  "  But  this  more 
especially  seems  to  belong  to  you,  which  explains 
the  torments  and  miseries  of  tyrants,  even  when 
they  seem  to  be  in  the  most  flourishing  state,  which 
I  esteem  not  only  advantageous,  but  even  necessary 
for  you  now  to  understand,  that  you  may  begin 
early  to  hate  what  you  should  always  avoid.  I 
desire  also  that  this  book  may  be  a  witness  to  pos- 
terity, that,  if  at  any  time  you  act  otherwise,  by 
the  influence  of  wicked  counsellors,  or  the  wanton- 
ness of  power  getting  the  better  of  education,  you 
may  impute  it  not  to  your  preceptors,  but  yourself, 
that  slighted  their  good  advice.  God  grant  you  a 
better  fate,  and  (as  your  favourite  Sallust  has  it) 
render  beneficence  natural  to  you  by  custom,  which 
I  sincerely  wish  and  hope  with  many  others." 
Again,  in  the  dedication  of  his  more  celebrated 
work,  entitled  "  De  Jure  Ilegni  apud  Scotos,"  which 
was  written  three  years  later,  he  says  he  thought 
good  to  publish  it,  that  it  might  be  a  standing  wit- 
ness of  his  affection  towards  James,  and  admonish 
him  of  his  duty  to  his  subjects.  "Many  things 
persuaded  me  that  this  my  endeavour  should  not 
be  in  vain  ;  especially  your  age,  not  yet  corrupted 
by  prave  opinions,  and  inclination  far  above  your 
years  for  undertaking  all  heroical  and  noble  at- 
tempts, spontaneously  making  haste  thereunto; 
and  not  only  your  promptitude  in  obeying  your 
instructors  and  governors,  but  all  such  as  give  you 
sound  admonition  ;  and  your  judgment  and  dili- 
gence in  examining  affairs,  so  that  no  man's  autho- 
rity can  have  much  weight  with  you,  unless  it  be 
confirmed  by  probable  reason."  "I  do  perceive 
also,"  continues  Buchanan,  "  that  you,  by  a  certain 
natural  instinct,  do  much  abhor  flattery,  which  is 
the  nurse  of  tyranny,  and  a  most  grievous  plague  of 
a  kingdom  ;  so  as  you  hate  the  court  solecisms  and 
barbarisms,  no  less  than  those  that  seem  to  censure 
all  elegancy  do  love  and  affect  such  thing.*,  and 
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everywhere  in  discourse  spread  abroad  as  the 
sauce  thereof,  those  titles  of  majesty,  highness,  and 
many  other  unsavoury  compellations.  Now,  albeit 
vour  good  natural  disposition  and  sound  instruc- 
tions, wherein  you  have  been  principled,  may  at 
present  prevent  you  from  falling  into  this  error, 
vet  am  I  forced  to  be  something  jealous  of  you, 
test  bad  compnay,  tho  fawning  foster-mother  of  all 
vices,  draw  aside  your  soft  and  tender  mind  into 
the  worst  part,  especially  seeing  I  am  not  ignorant 
how  easily  our  other  senses  yield  to  seduction.  This 
book,  therefore,  I  have  sent  to  you  to  be  not  only 
your  monitor,  but  also  an  importunate  and  bold 
exactor,  which,  in  this  your  tender  and  flexible 
years,  may  conduct  you  in  safety  from  the  rocks  of 
flattery,  and  not  only  admonish  you,  but  also  keep 
you  in  the  way  you  are  once  entered  into ;  and,  if 
at  any  time  you  deviate,  it  may  reprehend  and 
draw  you  back,  the  which  if  you  obey,  you  shall, 
for  yourself  and  all  your  subjects,  acquire  tran- 
quillity and  peace  in  life,  and  eternal  glory  in  the 
life  to  come.     From  Stirling,  January  10,  1579." 

About  the  same  time  that  he  became  tutor  to 
the  king,  Buchanan  obtained  the  honourable  situa- 
tion of  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  which  entitled 
him  to  a  seat  in  parliament.  Meanwhile,  in  spite 
of  his  numerous  and  important  avocations,  and  the 
precarious  state  of  his  health,  he  found  leisure  to 
compose  various  works,  both  in  prose  and  verse. 
In  a  satirical  tract,  called  the  "  Chameleon," 
written  in  the  Scottish  language,  he  exposes  the 
fickle  and  unprincipled  character  of  the  famous 
secretary,  Maitland  of  Lethington,  whose  final 
desertion  to  the  queen's  party  he  seems  to  have 
highly  resented.  He  also  drew  up  "  Ane  Admo- 
nitioun  direct  to  the  trew  Lordis  Mantenaris  of 
the  Kingis  Graces  Authoritie,"  in  which  he  ear- 
nestly adjured  them  to  protect  the  young  king 
from  the  dangers  to  which  he  was  exposed  on  the 
death  of  Regent  Moray.  But  by  far  the  most 
important  work  which  he  prepared  at  this  time 
was  his  profound  and  masterly  compendium  of 
political  philosophy,  entitled  "  ])e  Jure  Regni 
apud  Scotos,"  which  was  first  printed  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1579.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
between  the  author  and  Thomas,  the  son  of  Sir 
Itiehard  Maitland;  and  though  professedly  relating 
to  the  rights  of  the  Scottish  crown,  it  comprehends 
a  very  able  and  spirited  exposition  of  the  general 
principles  of  government.  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
has  termed  this  treatise  the  "  incomparable  tract, 
M)e  Jure  Regni,'  in  which  the  principles  of popular 
politics,  and  the  maxims  of  a  free  government,  are 
delivered  with  a  precision  and  enforced  with  an 
energy,  which  no  former  age  had  equalled,  and 
no  succeeding  has  surpassed."  *  "  The  three  great 
sources  of  a  free  spirit  in  politics,"  says  Mr.  Hal- 
lam,  t  "  admiration  of  antiquity,  zeal  for  religion, 
and  persuasion  of  positive  right,  which  separately 
had  animated  La  Boetic,  Languet,  and  Hottoman, 
united  their  streams  to  produce  in  another  country 

*  Mackintosh's  Defence  of  the  French  Involution,  p.  308. 
t  Literature  of  Europe,  vol.  ii.  p.  37. 


the  treatise  [De  Jure,  &c]  of  George  Buchanan,  a 
scholar,  a  Protestant,  and  the  subject  of  a  very 
limited  monarchy.  This  is  a  dialogue  elegantly 
written,  and  designed  first  to  show  the  origin  of 
royal  government  from  popular  election,  then  the 
right  of  putting  kings  to  death  according  to  Scrip- 
ture, and  the  conditional  allegiance  due  to  tho 
crown  of  Scotland,  as  proved  by  the  coronation 
oath,  which  implies  that  it  is  received  in  trust 
from  the  people.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of 
Buchanan's  reasoning,  which  goes  very  materially 
farther  than  Languet  had  presumed  to  do.  '  Is 
there  then,'  says  one  of  the  interlocutors,  '  a  mu- 
tual compact  between  the  king  and  his  people?' — 
31.  Thus  it  seems. — B.  Does  not  he  who  first 
violates  the  compact,  and  does  anything  against 
his  own  stipulations,  break  his  engagement  ? — 
31.  He  does. — B.  If,  then,  the  bond  which  attached 
the  king  to  his  people  is  broken,  all  rights  he 
derived  from  the  agreement  are  forfeited? — M. 
They  are  forfeited. — B.  And  he  who  was  mutually 
bound  becomes  as  free  as  before  the  agreement  ? — 
31.  He  has  the  same  rights  and  the  same  freedom 
as  he  had  before. — B.  But  if  a  king  should  do 
things  tending  to  the  dissolution  of  human  society, 
for  the  preservation  of  which  he  has  been  made, 
what  name  should  we  give  him? — 31.  We  should 
call  him  a  tyrant. — B.  But  a  tyrant  not  only  pos- 
sesses no  just  authority  pver  his  people,  but  is 
their  enemy. — 31.  He  is  surely  their  enemy. — 
B.  Is  there  not  a  just  cause  of  war  against  an 
enemy  who  has  inflicted  heavy  and  intolerable 
injuries  upon  us  ? — 31.  There  is. — B.  What  is  the 
nature  of  a  war  against  the  enemy  of  all  mankind  ? 
— 31.  None  can  be  more  just. — B.  Is  it  not  lawful 
in  a  war  justly  commenced,  not  only  for  the  whole 
people,  but  for  any  single  person,  to  kill  an  enemy  ? 
— 31.  It  must  be  confessed. — B.  What  then  shall 
we  say  of  a  tyrant,  a  public  enemy,  with  whom  all 
good  men  are  in  eternal  warfare  ?  may  not  any 
one  of  all  mankind  inflict  on  him  every  penalty  of 
war  ? — 31.  I  observe  that  all  nations  have  been  of 
that  opinion ;  for  Theba  is  extolled  for  having 
killed  her  husband,  and  Timoleon  for  his  brother's, 
and  Cassius  for  his  son's  death."  * 

It  need  not  be  matter  of  surprise  that  tenets 
such  as  these  should  have  excited  fierce  opposition, 
and  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  principles 
which  Buchanan  had  so  boldly  enunciated  should 
have  been  attacked  by  various  writers  both  at 
home  and  abroad  ;  among  others  by  his  country- 
men, Blackwood,  Winzet,  and  Barclay,  all  of  whom 
were  zealous  Roman  Catholics,  and  subsequently 
by  Sir  Thomas  Craig,  the  celebrated  lawyer,  and 
Sir  George  Mackenzie,  the  able  but  profligate  tool 
of  the  court  in  their  prosecution  of  the  Covenanters. 
Two  years  after  Buchanan's  death,  the  Scottish 
parliament  formally  condemned  his  Dialogue  and 
History,  and,  under  a  penalty  of  two  hundred 
pounds,  commanded  every  person  who  possessed 
copies  to  surrender  them  within  forty  days,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  purged  of  "  the  offensive 
*  Hallam's  Literature  of  Europe,  vol.  ii.  p.  96. 
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and  extraordinary  matters"  which  they  contained. 
Twenty  years  later  the  privy  council  of  Scotland 
issued  a  proclamation  prohibiting  all  subjects,  of 
whatever  rank  or  degree,  from  transcribing  or 
circulating  any  copies  of  a  manuscript  translation 
of  the  Dialogue.  And  in  1683  this  treatise  had 
the  honour  of  being  condemned  to  the  flames  by 
'•  the  loyal  and  orthodox"  University  of  Oxford, 
along  with  the  political  works  of  Milton  and  other 
liberal  writers. 

The  last  production  which  Buchanan  lived  to 
complete  was  his  "  History  of  Scotland,"  which 
issued  from  the  press  in  the  year  1582.  This  great 
work  is  divided  into  twenty  books  ;  the  first  three 
contain  a  kind  of  introductory  dissertation  respect- 
ing the  geographical  situation  of  the  country,  the 
nature  of  the  soil  and  climate,  the  ancient  names 
and  manners,  and  the  primitive  inhabitants,  toge- 
ther with  a  series  of  quotations  from  the  Greek 
and  Latin  authors.  The  historical  narrative  pro- 
perly commences  with  the  fourth  book.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  the  history  he  has  unfortunately 
adopted  too  many  of  the  fables  of  his  predecessor 
Boece.  As  Dr.  Robertson  justly  remarks,  "  instead 
of  rejecting  the  improbable  tales  of  chronicle 
writers,  he  was  at  the  utmost  pains  to  adorn  them, 
and  has  clothed  with  all  the  beauties  and  graces 
of  fiction  those  legends  which  formerly  had  only 
its  wildness  and  extravagance."  *  The  sketch  of 
the  earlier  reigns  is  brief  and  rapid,  but  after  the 
accession  of  King  Robert  Bruce  the  narrative  be- 
comes much  more  copious  and  interesting.  By 
far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  work  is  taken  up 
with  the  history  of  the  eventful  period  of  the 
Reformation ;  and  as  the  author  was  deeply  engaged 
in  many  of  the  transactions  which  he  relates,  his 
narrative  has  no  doubt  been  tinctured  by  his  pas- 
sions and  prejudices,  and  must  be  regarded  as  the 
production  of  a  zealous  partizan  rather  than  of  a 
calm  and  impartial  spectator.  His  style  is  clear, 
correct,  and  elegant,  and  is  held  to  unite  the  excel- 
lences of  Livy  and  Sallust ;  while  the  moral  and 
political  reflections  with  which  the  work  is  en- 
riched are  profound  and  masterly.  Mr.  Hallam 
eulogizes  the  work  as  written  with  strength,  per- 
spicuity, and  neatness ;  few  modern  histories,  he 
says,  are  more  redolent  of  an  antique  air.f  Le 
Clerc  declares  that  Buchanan  has  written  better 
than  any  one  else  in  prose  and  verse ;  \  that  is,  has 
written  prose  better  than  any  one  who  has  written 
verse  so  well,  and  the  converse.  Thuanus  remarks 
that  although  much  of  his  time  had  been  spent  in 
scholastic  occupations,  yet  his  history  might  be 
supposed  the  production  of  a  man  whose  whole 
life  had  been  exercised  in  the  political  transactions 
of  the  State ;  the  felicity  of  his  genius  and  the 
greatness  of  his  mind  having  enabled  him  so  com- 
pletely to  remove  every  impediment  incident  to 
an  obscure  and  humble  lot.  And,  in  the  opinion 
of  Bishop   Burnet,  "his   style   is  so  natural  and 

*  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  5. 
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nervous,  and  his  reflections  on  things  are  so  sou  I 
that  he  is  justly  reckoned  the  greatest  and  best  ,>f 
our  modern  authors*."  * 

Buchanan's  reputation,  however,  rests  mainly  on 
his  poems,  which  are  justly  declared  to  unite  more 
than  any  other  compositions  of  their  kind  origin- 
ality  of  matter  with  classic  elegance  of  style.  The 
most  celebrated  of  them  is  his  "Translation  of  the 
Psalms,"  which  Le  Clerc  has  pronounced  incom- 
parable, though  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  very 
unequal,  and  is  frequently  diffuse.  One  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  his  lyrical  pieces  is  the  exquisite 
Ode  on  the  Month  of  May.  Mr.  Hallam  is  of 
opinion  that  his  best  poem  is  that  on  the  Sphere, 
in  which  he  descants  on  the  absurdity  of  the 
Pythagorean  system.  Joseph  Scaliger  and  Henry 
Stephens  placed  Buchanan  at  the  head  of  all  the 
poets  of  his  age;  and  all  France,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many, says  Maittaire,  have  since  subscribed  to  the 
same  opinion,  and  conferred  that  title  upon  him.f 

Buchanan  did  not  long  survive  the  publication 
of  his  History.  In  the  month  of  September,  1581, 
his  friends,  Andrew  Melvil,  Principal  of  St.  Mary's 
College,  St.  Andrew's,  James  Melvil,  and  his  own 
nephew,  Thomas  Buchanan,  Provost,  of  the  Col- 
legiate Church  of  Kirkhill, — having  heard  that  the 
"History  of  Scotland"  was  in  the  press,  and  t lie 
author  unwell,  passed  over  to  Edinburgh  to  pay 
him  a  visit.  Their  interview  with  the  venerable 
scholar  is  thus  graphically  described  by  James 
Melvil,  in  his  well  known  Diary: — "When  we 
came  to  his  chalmer,  we  fand  him  sitting  in  His 
chair,  teaching  his  young  man  that  servit  him  in 
his  chalmer  to  spell  a,b,ab;  e,  b,  eb,  &c.  After 
salutation,  Mr.  Andro  t»ays, '  I  see,  sir,  ye  are  noeht 
idle.' — '  Better  this,'  quoth  he,  '  nor  [than]  stealing 
sheep  or  sitting  idle,  quhilk  is  as  ill.'  Thereafter 
he  schew  [showed]  us  the  Epistle  Dedicatorie  to 
the  king,  the  quhilk,  when  Mr.  Andro  had  read, 
he  tauld  him  that  it  was  obscure  in  some  places, 
and  wanted  certain  words  to  perfyt  the  sentence. 
Says  he,  '  I  may  do  na  mair  for  thinking  on 
another  matter.' — *  What  is  that  ? '  says  Mr.  Andro. 
— '  To  die,'  quoth  he  ;  '  but  I  leave  that  and  manie 
ma  [more]  things  for  you  to  help.'" 

After  some  conversation  respecting  Blackwood's 
reply  to  Buchanan's  treatise  "De  Jure  Regni,"  the 
visitors  proceeded  to  Arbuthnot's  printing-office, 
to  inspect  the  work  which  had  excited  such  high 
expectations.  They  found  the  printer  had  pro- 
ceeded in  his  labour  as  far  as  the  passage  relating 
to  the  burial  of  David  Riccio,  and  being  afraid  that 
the  freedom  with  which  the  historian  had  spokea 
of  that  event  might  give  offence  to  the  king,  and 
lead  to  the  suppression  of  the  book,  they  requested 
Arbuthnot  to  suspend  the  printing  till  they  should 
see  the  author.  On  returning  to  his  house  they 
found  him  in  bed,  "  and  asking  him  how  he  did, 
'  Even  going  the  way  of  weilfare,'  says  he.  His 
kinsman  then  pointed  out  the  obnoxious  passage, 
and  suggested  that  it  should  be  softened,  leat  it 

*  Irving* 8  Literary  Scotchmen,  vol.  i.  p.  91. 
t  Literature  of  Europe,  vol.  ii.  p.  147. 
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might  induce  the  king  to  prohibit  the  entire  work. 
'Tell  me,  man,'  was  the  intrepid  reply  of  the 
veteran  .scholar,  « if  I  have  tauld  the  truth.' — 
'Yes,'  says  Mr.  Thomas,  'I  think  sa.' — 'I  will 
-  bide  his  f'ead  [feud,  enmity]  and  all  his  kin's,  then,' 
it li  lie.  'Pray,  pray  to  God  for  me,  and  let 
Him  direct  all.'  So  by  the  printing  of  his  chro- 
nicle was  finished,  that  maist  learned,  wyse,  and 
godly  man  ended  this  mortal  life."  * 

He  died  on  the  28th  of  September,  1582,  in  the 

renty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  interred 
in  the  Gray  Friars'  Church-yard,  Edinburgh.  His 
funeral  took  place  at  the  public  expense ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Calderwood,  was  attended  by  "  a  great 
company  of  the  faithful."! 

One  of  the  most  learned  and  able  defenders 
in  Scotland  of  the  old  creed  was 
NlNIAN  WlXZET  (pronounced  Win- 
(jet),  who  was  born  at  Renfrew,  in  the  year  1518. 
Nothing  is  known  with  certainty  of  his  education, 
or  the  mode  in  which  his  early  years  were  spent; 
but  about  the  year  1551  he  was  appointed  master  of 
Linlithgow  School,  a  situation  which  he  continued  to 
hold  for  ten  years.  In  the  year  1561  he  was  deposed 
from  his  office  by  the  Protestants,  who  were  of 
opinion  that  they  could  not  safely  leave  the  gram- 
mar-schools under  the  charge  of  popish  masters. 
••  At  the  command,"  he  says,  "  of  Bean  Patrick 
Kinloquhy,  preacher  in  Linlithgow,  and  of  his 
superintendent,  gentle  reader,  when  I,  for  denying 
only  to  subscribe  your  fantasy  and  faction  of  faith, 
was  expelled  out  of  that,  my  kindly  town,  and  fra 
my  tender  friends  thair,  whose  perpetual  kindness 
I  hoped  that  I  had  conquest  [acquired]  by  the 
spending  of  about  ten  years  of  my  most  flourishing 
age,  not  without  manifest  utility  of  your  common- 
wealth, and  by  all  appearance  had  obtained  sic 
[such]  favour  of  them  as  any  sic  man  might  have 
of  any  community.  I  thought  I  had  no  cause  to  be 
ashamed.  But  to  rejoice  and  glorify  my  God  (ac- 
cording to  St.  Peter's  rule),  for  that  I  suffered  not 
as  a  wicked  person  or  an  evildoer,  but  as  an  un- 
feigned and  faithful  Christian."  \ 

After  his  expulsion  from  his  office,  Winzet  pre- 
pared three  controversial  tracts,  in  which  he  dis- 
cusses, among  other  subjects,  the  vocation  of  the 
clergy,  and  endeavours  to  prove  that  Knox  and  his 
brethren  had,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  canon 
law,  no  proper  calling  to  minister  in  the  Word  and 
sacraments.  Soon  after  the  publication  of  these 
tracts,  he  sent  to  the  press  his  "  Last  Blast  of  the 
liumpet,"  in  which  the  same  opinions  are  main- 
tained. But  the  Reformers  had  not  yet  learned  the 
principles  of  religious  toleration,  and  while  this 
work  was  in  the  press,  a  magistrate  and  several 
attendants  visited  the  printing-office,  and  seized 
and  suppressed  all  the  copies  that  could  belound. 
The  printer  was  fined  and  imprisoned  ;  and   the 
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author,  finding  he  could  no  longer  remain  in  his 
native  land  with  safety,  sought  refuge  in  Flanders. 
In  the  course  of  the  following  year  he  published 
his  "  Buke  of  four  scoir  thre  Questions  tueching 
Doctrine,  Ordour,  and  Maneris,"  together  with  a 
translation  into  his  native  language  of  the  work  of 
Vincentius  Lirinensis,  "  Against  the  Profane  No- 
vations of  Heresies."  To  his  version  of  this  well- 
known  treatise,  Winzet  prefixed  a  long  dedication 
to  the  queen,  dated  at  Antwerp,  2nd  of  December, 
1563.  He  appears  to  have  translated,  also,  the 
sixth  book  of  Optatus,  Bishop  of  Milevis,  in  Nu- 
midia,  against  the  Donatists, — a  treatise  of  Tertul- 
lian  against  heresy, — and  a  discourse  of  Renatus 
Benedictus,  "  concerning  Composing  Discords  in 
Religion."  In  the  year  1565  he  removed  to  France, 
and,  according  to  a  somewhat  doubtful  authority, 
took  the  degree  of  A.M.  at  Paris,  and  was  there 
elected  one  of  the  procurators  in  that  university. 
He  is  said  to  have  also  visited  Italy,  but  he  ulti- 
mately found  a  retreat  in  Germany,  where  he 
closed  a  long  and  chequered  life.  In  the  year 
1576  he  was  nominated  by  the  Pope  abbot  of  a 
Scotch  monastery  of  the  Benedictine  order,  atRatis- 
bon.  He  also  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  His 
monastic  government  has  been  highly  commended, 
not  only  on  account  of  his  restoration  of  the  dila- 
pidated buildings  of  the  abbey,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  its  revenues,  but  because  of  his  efforts  to 
increase  the  strictness  of  its  discipline. 

His  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  new  office  did 
not  abate  his  controversial  ardour,  for  his  two  most 
elaborate  works  were  produced  after  his  ecclesi- 
astical preferment  was  conferred  upon  him.  They 
were  both  written  in  the  Latin  language,  and  were 
dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria.  The  first, 
which  is  entitled  "Flagelluni  Sectariorum,"  or  the 
"Scourge  of  Sectaries,"  contains  an  exposure  of 
the  manifold  evils  arising  from  heresy  and  schism. 
The  other  is  a  political  treatise,  intended  as  an 
answer  to  the  celebrated  work  of  Buchanan,  "De 
Jure  Regni  apud  Scotos,"  and,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, strenuously  supports  the  sacred  and  invio- 
lable rights  of  kings.  Winzet  survived  the  pub- 
lication of  these  two  works  for  the  space  of  ten 
years.  He  died  21st  September,  1592,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-four.  AVinzet  was  undoubtedly  an  able, 
learned,  and  honest  man.  His  courage  and  since- 
rity are  strikingly  shown  by  the  boldness  of  his 
animadversions  on  the  corrupt  state  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Scotland,  and  by  the  indignant 
language  in  which  he  denounces  the  simony, 
luxury,  sloth,  and  licentiousness  of  the  clergy.  In 
his  Tractate  addressed  to  the  queen,  pastors,  and 
nobility — to  quote  one  passage  out  of  many — he 
thus  handles  the  churchmen  : — 

"  Your  dumb  doctrine  in  exalting  ceremonies 
only,  keeping  in  silence  the  true  Word  of  God 
necessary  to  all  men's  salvation,  and  not  resisting 
manifest  errors,  to  the  world  is  known.  What 
part  of  the  true  religion  by  your  slothful  dominion 
and  princely  estate  is  not  corrupted  or  obscured  ? 
Have  not   many,  through   lack  of  teachment,  iu 
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mad  ignorance  misknown  the  duty  which  we  all  owe 
to  our  Lord  God,  and  so  in  their  perfect  belief  have 
sorely  stammered?  Were  not  the  sacraments  of 
Christ  Jesus  profaned  by  ignorants  and  wicked 
persons,  neither  able  to  persuade  to  godliness  by 
learning  nor  by  living?  Of  the  which  number 
we  confess  the  most  part  of  us  of  the  ecclesiastical 
state  to  have  been,  in  our  ignorant  and  inexpert 
youth  unworthily  by  you  admitted  to  the  minis- 
tration thereof.  Were  ye  commanded  in  vain  of 
God  by  the  mouths  of  his  prophets  and  apostles  to 
watch  attently  and  continually  upon  your  flock, 
and  know  diligently  the  same  by  face  ?  Or  gave 
the  princes  of  the  earth  yearly  rents  (as  the  dis- 
ciples in  the  beginning  sold  their  lands  and  gave 
the  prices  thereof  unto  the  apostles),  to  the  end 
that  every  one  of  you  might  spend  the  same  upon 
his  dame  Dalila,  and  bastard  brows  ?  And  albeit  it 
chance  oft  to  the  infirmity  of  man  that  he  fall 
asleep  when  he  should  most  wake,  and  be  given  to 
pastime  when  he  should  most  diligently  labour; 
but  yet,  oh  merciful  God!  what  deadly  sleep  is 
this  that  has  oppressed  you,  that  in  so  great  up- 
roar, tumult,  and  terrible  clamour,  ye  wake  not 
forth  of  your  dream  ?  Awake  !  awake  !  we  say, 
and  put  to  your  hand  stoutly  to  save  Peter's  ship."  * 

Kven  in  his  address  to  the  "Calvinian  Preachers," 
though  he  upbraids  them  for  demolishing  the 
monasteries,  instead  of  reforming  them,  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  admit  the  gross  abuses  to  which 
the  monastic  life  had  led. 

"  Ye  mihknow  not  the  monastic  life  to  have 
stood  specially  in  the  renouncing  of  the  world,  and 
pleasures  of  the  body,  not  only  from  unlesum  [un- 
lawful] whoredom,  but  from  marriage  sometime  to 
them  lesum,  to  the  intent  that  they  might  thereby 
more  easily  wait  on  prayer  and  godly  study;  not 
refusing  honest  corporeal  exercise,  by  example  of 
Saint  Paul,  to  sustentation  of  their  bodies.  Yet — 
notwithstanding  in  our  days  the  same  was  abused 
among  many  in  idleness  and  wealthy  life,  and 
cloaked  with  glistening  ceremonies  of  garments 
and  such  like,  more  than  in  true  religion — why 
have  ye  shorn  away  in  this  matter  the  wheat 
together  with  the  vetches  ?  Why  have  ye  knocked 
down  the  monasteries,  and  principal  policy  of  this 
realm,  and  counselled  the  rents  thereof  unjustly  to 
be  appropriated  to  others  ?  Of  the  which  monas- 
teries every  one,  by  a  godly  reformation,  besides  a 
company  to  wait  on  prayer,  might  have  been  a 
college  of  godly  learning,  to  the  support  of  poor 
students."  + 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  supporters  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Scotland  at  this  period 
was  the  celebrated  John  Lesley, 
Bishop  of  Ross.  He  was  born  on 
the  29th  of  September,  1527,  and  was  the  son 
of  a  priest,  probably  of  Gavin  Lesley,  rector  of 
Kingussie.  He  received  his  education  at  King's 
College,  Aberdeen,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
A.M.  In  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age  he  became 
a  canon  of  the  cathedral  churches  of  Aberdeen  and 
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Elgin.  He  afterwards  proceeded  to  the  continent 
and  spent  several  years  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
studies  at  Paris,  Poictiers,  and  Toulouse.  At  Paris 
he  took  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  and  read  lectures  on 
the  canon  law  for  nearly  a  year.  On  his  return 
to  his  native  land  in  April,  1554,  he  was  nomi- 
nated professor  of  the  canon  law  in  the  University 
of  Aberdeen,  and  was  subsequently  appointed 
parson  of  Oyne  and  Mortlach,  prebendary  and 
canon  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Aberdeen,  and 
official  of  that  diocese.  "  I  did  accept,"  he  says, 
"  the  office  judicator  of  the  diocese  of  Aberdeen, 
wherein  I  travelled  ten  yeres,  and  how  I  did 
behave  myselfe  therein  I  report  myselfe  to  the 
testimonie  of  the  coiintrie ;  for  besides  the  minis* 
tration  of  justice  in  mine  owne  office,  I  assisted  the 
sheriffe  of  the  shire  with  my  counsell  for  execution 
of  justice  according  to  the  lawes,  and  employed 
alsoe  other  whyles  great  travells  in  compoundinge 
and  agreeinge  of  differences  betwixt  parties  pro- 
ceedinge  either  of  deadly  feads,  or  other  debates 
for  lands  or  goods,  which  is  the  right  office  of  a 
judge,  as  saith  the  jurisconsult."  * 

On  the  death  of  Francis  II.,  the  first  husband  of 
Queen  Mary,  Lesley  was  dispatched  to  France  by 
the  leaders  of  the  Roman  Catholic  party,  for  the 
purpose  of  counteracting  the  efforts  of  the  Prior  of 
St.  Andrew's,  and  prepossessing  the  youthful  sove- 
reign in  favour  of  their  cause.  He  appeals  to 
have  discharged  his  mission  with  fidelity  and  zeal, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  have  recommended  him- 
self to  the  good  graces  of  the  queen.  Shortly  after 
her  return  to  her  own  dominions,  he  was  admitted 
an  ordinary  judge  of  the  Court  of  Session  ;  the 
abbacy  of  Lindores  was  also  conferred  upon  him ;  he 
was  nominated  a  member  of  the  privy  council,  and 
on  the  bishopric  of  Ross  becoming  vacant  early  in 
1565,  the  queen  likewise  secured  to  him  this  high 
preferment.  To  the  fortunes  of  his  unhappy  sove- 
reign Lesley  adhered  with  unshaken  fidelity.  After 
her  flight  into  England,  he  acted  as  one  of  her 
commissioners  during  the  conferences  which  were 
held  at  York,  and  subsequently  at  Westminster, 
and  was  afterwards  appointed  her  ambassador  to 
the  English  court.  He  was  deeply  implicated  in 
the  various  intrigues  and  plots  which  were  from 
time  to  time  concocted  for  Mary's  restoration  to 
liberty  and  to  her  throne ;  and  his  zeal  for  the 
service  of  his  royal  mistress  repeatedly  subjected 
him  to  imprisonment,  and  exposed  him  to  consider- 
able personal  danger.  He  was  ultimately  allowed 
to  retire  into  France  in  the  month  of  January, 
1574.  In  the  following  year  he  was  sent  by  the 
queen  on  a  mission  to  Rome,  where  he  received  a 
very  gracious  reception  from  the  reigning  Pope, 
Gregory  XIII.  During  his  three  years'  residence 
at  the  papal  court  he  prepared  for  the  press  his 
11  General  History  of  Scotland,"  which  was  pub- 
lished at  Rome  in  the  year  1578.  Having  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  papal  nuncio  at  the 
imperial  court,  Lesley  travelled  through  Geimutry, 
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and  remained  for  some  time  at  Prague,  where  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  was  then  residing.  After 
visiting  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  other  Roman 
Catholic  princes  of  the  empire,  he  proceeded  to- 
wards the  coast  of  France  adjacent  to  Britain, 
with  the  view  of  promoting  an  intrigue  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Romish  Church  in  Scotland, 
through  the  influence  of  the  Earl  of  Atholl.  This 
scheme  having  failed,  in  consequence  of  the  sudden 
death  of  the  earl  in  April,  1579,  Lesley  took  up 
his  residence  in  France,  where  he  was  soon  after- 
wards appointed  by  the  Cardinal  de  Bourbon, 
Archbishop  of  Rouen,  suffragan  and  vice-general 
of  that  diocese.  He  continued  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  this  office  for  the  space  of  fourteen  years. 
The  civil  war  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
the  Protestants  was  then  raging  in  France,  and 
Lesley  took  an  active  part  in  encouraging  the 
citizens  of  Rouen  to  resist  the  assaults  of  the  Hu- 
guenots, who  invested  that  city  in  1591.  Asareward 
of  his  services,  he  was  appointed  by  Clement  VIII. 
to  the  vacant  bishopric  of  Constance  in  Normandy  ; 
but  he  appears  to  have  derived  no  advantage  from 
this  preferment.  The  distracted  state  of  affairs  in 
France  induced  him  to  quit  that  country  and  seek 
refuge  in  Flanders.  In  the  letter  which  Queen 
Mary  wrote  to  Philip  on  the  day  before  her  execu- 
tion, she  entreated  him  to  recompense  the  faithful 
services  which  had  been  rendered  to  her  by  the 
Bishop  of  Ross,  and  Philip  accordingly  directed 
the  Prince  of  Parma,  governor  of  the  Netherlands, 
to  bestow  upon  Lesley  the  first  bishopric  that 
should  become  vacant  in  those  provinces,  and  in 
he  meantime  to  provide  for  him  a  suitable  main- 
enance.  A  pension  of  fifty  crowns  a  month  was 
iccordingly  assigned  to  him,  and  a  strenuous  effort 
vas  made  by  the  nobility  and  councillors  of  state 
o  procure  for  him  the  vacant  archbishopric  of 
dechlin.  But  all  his  schemes  of  ambition  were 
ut  short  by  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Brussels, 
1st  May,  1596,  in   the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his 

Lesley  was  undoubtedly  an   able   and  accom- 
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tion,  in  his  native  language,  by  one  of  the  most 
able  and  accomplished  Scotchmen  of  the  sixteenth 
century."  Lesley  is  also  the  author  of  a  work,  in 
ten  books,  concerning  the  "  Origin,  Manners,  and 
Affairs  of  the  Scots ;"  of  an  acute  but  unscrupulous 
defence  of  Queen  Mary;  of  a  tract  on  female 
government,  in  answer  to  Knox's  "  Blast  of  the 
Trumpet  against  the  Monstrous  Regiment  of 
Women ;"  and  of  a  religious  treatise  entitled 
"  Pious  Consolations  for  an  Afflicted  Mind,"  which 
he  composed  during  his  confinement  in  the  Tower 
of  London,  and  transmitted  to  Queen  Mary,  who 
derived  so  much  comfort  from  it  that  she  trans- 
lated a  portion  of  it  into  French  verse.  A 
similar  work,  which  he  prepared  soon  after,  and 
sent  to  her  on  the  1st  of  October,  1573,  was  also 
highly  appreciated.* 

Adam  Blackwood,    another  zealous  defender 
of  Queen  Mary,  was  born  at  Dun-     Adam  Black- 
fermline  in  the  year  1539.     As  his  wood, 

father  was  killed  in  battle  before  he  himself  had 
reached  his  tenth  year,  and  his  mother  died  soon 
after,  overwhelmed  with  grief,  his  grand-uncle, 
Robert  Reid,  Bishop  of  Orkney,  and  president  of 
the  Court  of  Session,  took  charge  of  his  education, 
and  sent  him  to  the  University  of  Paris,  where  he 
made  considerable  progress  in  classical  studies ; 
and  at  a  subsequent  period  applied  himself  to 
mathematical  and  philosophical  pursuits.  He  re- 
sided two  years  in  the  University  of  Toulouse,  and 
soon  after  his  return  to  Paris  published  in  1574  a 
poem  on  the  death  of  the  infamous  Charles  IX. : 
and  in  the  following  year  his  first  two  books  on  the 
connection  between  religion  and  government.  The 
province  of  Poictou  had  been  assigned  to  Queen 
Mary  for  the  payment  of  her  dowry  ;  and,  on  the 
recommendation  of  James  Beaton,  Archbishop  of 
Glasgow,  she  bestowed  upon  Blackwood  the  office  of 
a  counsellor  or  judge  of  the  parliament  of  Poictiers. 
After  taking  up  his  residence  in  that  city,  he  pub- 
lished a  reply — the  earliest  that  appeared — to 
Buchanan's  masterly  dialogue,  "  De  Jure  Regni." 
Though  this  treatise  displays  no  inconsiderable 
amount  of  talent  and  learning,  it  has  now  sunk 
into  oblivion.  After  the  death  of  Queen  Mary,  he 
published  a  long  account  of  her  death,  and  a 
zealous  vindication  of  her  character,  entitled, 
11  Martyre  de  la  Royne  d'Escosse,"  &c.  The  writer 
who  could  compose  a  panegyric  on  the  bloodthirsty 
monster  Charles  IX.,  the  promoter  of  the  St.  Bar- 
tholomew Massacre,  was  not  likely  to  feel  any 
hesitation  in  undertaking  the  defence  of  Mary's 
most  ambiguous  or  even  criminal  actions  ;  and  not 
contented  with  employing  the  most  unblushing 
falsehoods  to  vindicate  her  conduct,  Blackwood  has 
exhausted  the  vocabulary  of  invective  and  abuse 
in  heaping  the  most  scurrilous  charges  upon  her 
enemies,  especially  upon  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
John  Knox.  The  former  he  places  among  the 
vilest  of  the  human  race,  and  the  latter  he  accuses 
of  the  most  revolting  crimes,  and  describes  him  as 
a  true  monster  and  apostle  of  Satan,  an  apostate 
*  Literary  Scotchmen,  vol.  i.  pp.  122 — 146. 
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James  Melvil. 


Foets. 


and  an  incestuous  person.*  Besides  these,  his  best 
known  works,  Blackwood  is  the  author  of  a  small 
volume  of  poems,  and  a  collection  of  pious  medita- 
tions in  prose  and  verse.  He  died  in  1613,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-four.  An  elegant  edition  of  his 
works,  in  Latin  and  French,  was  published  in  Paris 
in  1644. 

In  this  enumeration  of  the  Scottish  prose  lite- 
rature of  this  period  mention  must 
be  made  of  the  autobiography  of 
Sir  James  Melvil,  the  prudent  and  moderate 
statesman,  and  faithful  adherent  of  Queen  Mary ; 
and  of  the  "  Chronicles  of  Scotland,"  written  by 
Lindsay  of  ROBERT  LINDSAY  of  Pitscottie, 
Pitscottie.  an(j  extending  from  the  accession 
of  James  II.  to  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Mary. 
But  the  literary  pretensions  of  this  prolix  and  un- 
digested record  do  not  rank  high,  though  its  general 
tediousness  is  occasionally  relieved  by  passages  of 
graphic  and  picturesque  narration. 

The  intestine  broils  by  which  Scotland  was  at 
this  time  distracted  were  pecu- 
liarly unfavourable  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  Muses,  and  the  Scottish  poets  of  this 
age  were  few  in  number  and  far  inferior  in  poetical 
genius  to  their  predecessors.  One  of  the  best 
known  of  these  versifiers  is  Sir  Richard  Mait- 
Sir  Richard  LAND  of  Thirlstone,  or  Lethington, 
Maitland.  who,  as  Dr.  Irving  remarks,  is  en- 
titled to  the  remembrance  of  posterity,  both  as  a 
cultivator  and  as  a  preserver  of  Scottish  poetry. 
He  belonged  to  an  old  and  distinguished  family, 
and  was  born  in  the  year  1496.  At  an  early  period 
of  life  he  lost  his  father,  who  fell  on  the  9th  of 
September,  1513,  at  the  fatal  field  of  Flodden.  He 
received  his  education  at  the  University  of  St. 
Andrew's,  and  afterwards  in  France,  where  he 
remained  several  years,  in  order  to  prosecute  the 
study  of  the  laws.  On  his  return  to  his  native 
country,  he  is  said  to  have  recommended  himself 
to  the  favour  of  James  V.,  but  it  is  not  known 
what  office  he  held  at  the  court  of  this  accomplished 
monarch.  In  the  year  1554,  he  was  nominated  an 
extraordinary  lord  of  session,  and  on  the  13th  of 
November  following  was  admitted  by  the  title  of 
Lethington. f  He  was  soon  after  appointed  one 
of  the  auditors  of  the  treasurer's  accounts,  and  on 
two  occasions  acted  as  a  commissioner  to  adjust  the 
differences  with  England  regarding  the  Borders. 
In  the  discharge  of  this  duty  he  displayed  great 
prudence  and  sagacity,  and  his  conduct  was  highly 
lauded  by  the  English  commissioners.     Some  time 

*  In  spite  of  Blackwood's  notorious  mendacity,  his  state- 
ments are  quoted  by  Miss  Strickland,  in  her  recent  "  Life 
of  Queen  Mary,"  as  if  they  were  entitled  to  implicit  credit. 

f  By  the  original  constitution  of  the  Court  of  Session 
the  king  had  the  power  of  naming  three  or  four  lords  from 
his  great  council  of  parliament,  who  might,  as  extraordinary 
members,  sit  and  vote  with  the  ordinary  judges  (Act  1537, 
c.  40).  But  the  numbers  allowed  by  this  act  was  so  far 
exceeded  that  seven,  and  in  some  cases  even  eight,  extra- 
ordinary lords  appear  in  the  same  sederunt.  This  abuse 
gave  rise  to  great  complaints,  and  it  was  finally  put  an  end 
to  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  passed  10th  George  I.,  c.  19. 
■ — (See  Poems  of  Sir  Richard  Maitland,  published  by  the 
Maitland  Club,  Introductory  Notice,  p.  xxxi.) 


between  the  years  1559  and  1561  Sir  Richard  was 
deprived  of  his  sight,  as  we  learn  both  from 
an  entry  in  the  Records  of  the  Court  of  Session* 
and  from  his  poem  on  the  arrival  of  Queen  Man- 
in  Scotland  (a.D.  1561),  in  which  he  thus  patheti- 
cally alludes  to  this  calamity  : — 

"  And  though  that  I  to  serve  be  not  6a  abil 
As  I  was  wont,  becaus  I  may  not  see, 
Yet  in  my  hairt  I  shall  be  firm  and  stabil." 

This  melancholy  deprivation  did  not,  however, 
incapacitate  him  from  business,  for  in  1561  he  was 
admitted  an  ordinary  lord  of  session ;  and,  in 
1562,  he  was  also  nominated  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and 
a  member  of  the  privy  council.  But  in  1567  he 
resigned  his  office  of  Keeper  of  the  Seal  in  favour 
of  his  second  son,  John,  the  ancestor  of  the  Earls 
of  Lauderdale.  As  became  his  judicial  office,  Sir 
Richard  took  no  active  part  in  the  civil  war  which 
raged  between  the  adherents  of  the  king,  and  of 
his  mother ;  but  he  was,  nevertheless,  involved  in 
the  sufferings  inflicted  upon  the  unsuccessful  party. 
His  eldest  son,  the  able  but  unscrupulous  Secre- 
tary Maitland,  was  ultimately  a  zealous  partizan 
of  the  queen  ;  and  as  Lethington  had  been  tempo- 
rarily granted  to  him  by  his  father,  the  king's 
party  laid  waste  the  lands,  seized  the  castle,  and 
retained  forcible  possession  of  the  estate  till  the 
year  1581,  when  it  was  restored  to  its  venerable 
owner.  His  patience  and  resignation  under  this 
grievous  wrong  may  be  learned  from  his  poem  - 
entitled  "  Solace  in  Age:" — 

"  Now  me  to  spulyief  some  men  nocht  spares ; 
To  tak  my  gear  na  captaine  cares, 

They  are  sae  bald  ; 
Yet  time  may  come  may  mend  my  sairs,  J 

Tho'  1  be  auld. 
"  Some  now  by  force  of  men  of  weir,  § 
My  house,  my  lands,  and  my  gear, 

Fra  me  they  hald ; 
Yet  as  I  may  shall  mak  gude  cheer, 

Tho'  1  be  auld. 
"  Sae  weel  is  kend  ||  my  innocence 
That  I  will  nocht  for  myne  offence 

Flyte  like  ane  skald  ;tf 
But  thank  God,  and  tak  patience : 

For  I  am  auld." 

In  1571  a  still  more  painful  calamity  befell  th 
aged  knight  by  the  death,  at  the  age  of  twenty 
two,  of  his  youngest  son,  Thomas,  the  author  < 
several  Latin  poems,  but  better  known  as  oi 
of  the  interlocutors  in  the  masterly  dialogue  ■ 
Buchanan,  "  De  Jure  Regni."  Two  years  later,  tl 
eventful  career  of  his  eldest  son  came  to  a  mela 
choly  termination  ;**  and  his  only  remaining  so 
John,  who  was  made  prisoner  with  his  brotlu 
was  closely  confined  in  Tantallon  Castle.  After  tl 
downfall  of  Morton,  however,  he  was  restored 
liberty,  and  in  1581  was  appointed  by  James  VI. 
ordinary  lord  of  session.  The  infirmities  of  advanc 
age  had  now  unfitted  the  venerable  Sir  Ilicha 
for  the  discharge  of  all  the  duties  of  his  office,  a 

*  Poems  of  Sir  Richard  Maitland,   published  by 
Maitland  Club,  Introductory  Notice,  p.  xxxiv. 
t  Spoil.  X  Sores.  $  A^  ar. 

|  Known.  II  Scold.       *•  Supra,  vol.  u.  p.  M 
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the  lords  of  session,  in  1584,  "  granted  him  im- 
munity and  license  to  attend  when  he  pleased."  But 
his  bodily  infirmities  increased  to  such  an  extent, 
that  in  little  more  than  a  month  after  this  indul- 
-  gence  had  been  conceded  to  him,  he  was  compelled 
to  resign  his  seat  on  the  bench.  On  his  final 
retirement  from  public  life  he  was  permitted  to 
exercise  the  unusual  privilege  of  resigning  in 
favour  of  a  particular  person,  and  of  reserving  to 
himself,  during  his  life,  the  fees  and  profits  of  the 
office.  His  protracted  life  was  now  near  a  close : 
full  of  years  and  honours,  he  died  on  the  20th  of 
March,  1586,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age.  His 
wife,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Cranston,  of 
Corsby,  a  younger  branch  of  the  noble  family  of 
Cranston,  and  had  been  the  faithful  sharer  of  his 
joys  and  sorrows  for  sixty  years,  died  on  his  funeral- 
day.  Sir  Richard  Maitland  has  been  highly 
lauded  for  his  benevolence  and  patriotism,  as  well 
as  for  his  learning  and  piety.  His  poems,  which 
appear  to  have  been  all  written  after  he  had  reached 
his  sixtieth  year,  are  characterised  by  shrewd- 
ness and  good  sense,  rather  than  by  warmth 
of  fancy  and  brilliancy  of  imagination.  They  are 
pervaded  too  by  a  love  of  justice  and  hatred  of 
oppression,  and  breathe  a  fine  spirit  of  benevo- 
lence and  philanthropy;  but  they  are  chiefly 
valuable  on  account  of  the  light  which  they  cast 
upon  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  age.  The 
memory  of  this  amiable  old  man  deserves  no  less 
to  be  cherished  on  account  of  the  good  service 
which  he  has  rendered  to  the  literature  of  his 
native  country,  in  preserving  from  oblivion  many 
beautiful  specimens  of  the  genius  of  the  poets  of 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  He  appears 
to  have  commenced  his  collection  of  ancient  Scot- 
tish poetry  about  the  year  1555,  and  to  have  con- 
tinued his  labour  of  love  for  many  years.  His 
collection  consists  of  two  volumes,  a  folio  and 
a  quarto:  the  former  contains  176  different  poems ; 
the  latter,  consisting  of  ninety-six  pieces,  is  in  the 
handwriting  of  his  youngest  daughter,  Mary,  and 
must  have  been  finished  very  shortly  before  the 
death  of  the  venerable  knight.  Of  these  precious 
volumes,  which  are  now  deposited  in  the  Pepysian 
Library,  in  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  the 
learned  Pinkerton  thus  speaks  : — "  The  prodigious 
influence,  and  great  and  universal  acquaintance  of 
Sir  Richard  Maitland,  joined  to  his  being  a  toler- 
ible  poet,  and  a  man  of  curiosity  and  taste  him- 
self, afford  his  collection  every  possible  advantage, 
flence  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  chief  treasure 
)f  ancient  Scottish  poetry."  *  On  account  of  his 
eminence  as  a  collector  of  the  poems  of  his  pre- 
lecessors,  his  name  has  been  assumed  as  the  desig- 
nation of  a  modern  literary  club,  formed  for  the 
mrpose  of  rendering  the  unpublished  writings  of 
he  early  Scottish  authors  more  accessible  to  the 
general  reader.  One  of  the  earliest  works  printed 
jy  this  society  was  their  patron's  "  History  of  the 
louse  of  Setoun,"  which,  up  to  that  time,  had 
emained  in  manuscript;  and  they  shortly  after 
'   Preface  to  Ancient  Scottish  Poems,  p.  vii. 


issued  a  collected  edition  of  his  poetical  works, 
some  specimens  of  which  had  been  previously 
published  by  Pinkerton  and  Sibbald. 

Perhaps  the  most  curious  and  interesting  of  Sir 
Richard's  poems  are  his  satirical  pieces,  in  which 
he  lashes  the  follies  and  vices  of  his  age.  His 
"  Satire  on  the  Toun  Ladyes  "  gives  a  minute  and 
amusing  description  of  the  female  dress  and  man- 
ners of  that  period,  and  may  be  compared  with. 
Lindsay's  "  Supplication  against  Syde  Tails,"  pro- 
bably written  not  long  before  : — 

"  Sum  wives  of  the  burrows-toun 
Sa  wonder  vane  are  and  wantoun, 

In  wavld  they  watt*  not  what  to  wear, 
On  claithes  they  wairf  nionie  a  croun, 
And  all  for  new  fangleness  of  geir.  £ 

"  Their  gouns  are  costlie  and  trimlie  trails ; 
Barrit  with  velvous§  slieve,  neck,  and  tails, 

And  their  foreskirt  of  silks  seir, 
Of  finest  camroche  their  fak-sails,  |] 

And  all  for  new  fangleness  of  geir. 

"  And  of  fine  silk  their  furrit  clokes, 
With  hingand  sleeves  like  geill-pokes  ; 

Na  preaching  will  gar  them  forbeir 
To  wear  all  things  that  sin  provokes, 

And  all  for  new  fangleness  of  geir. 

"  Their  wyliecots  man  weill  be  hewit, 
Broiderit  richt  braid,  with  pasmentis  sewit.U 

I  trow,  wha  wald  the  matter  speir, 
That  their  gudmen  had  cause  to  rue  it, 

That  ever  their  wives  wear  sic  geir. 

M  Their  woven  hose  of  silk  are  schawin, 
Barrit  abone  with  tasteis  drawin ; 

With  gartens**  of  ane  new  manner 
To  gar  their  courtliness  be  knawin  ; 

And  all  for  new  fangleness  of  geir. 

"  Sometimes  they  will  beir  up  their  gown, 
To  schaw  their  wyliecot  hingen  down  ; 

And  sometimes  baith  they  will  up  beir, 
To  schaw  their  hose  of  black  or  brown ; 

And  all  for  new  fangleness  of  geir. 

"  Their  collars,  carcats,  and  hals  beeds,f  t 

With  velvet  hats  high  on  their  heads, 

Cordit  with  gold  like  ane  younker, 

Broiderit  about  with  goldin  threads, 

And  all  for  new  fangleness  of  geir. 

"  Their  shoon^j  of  velvet,  and  their  muills;  §§ 
In  kirk  are  not  content  of  stuills,  |||| 

The  sermon  when  they  sit  to  hear  ; 
But  carry  cushions  like  vain  fuills, 

And  all  for  new  fangleness  of  geir. 

"  They  say  wives  are  so  delicat 
In  feeding,  feasting,  and  bankat,TlH 

Some  not  content  are  with  sic  cheer 
As  weill  may  suffice  their  estate, 

For  new  fangleness  of  cheer  and  geir. 

"  And  some  will  spend  mair,  I  hear  say, 
In  spice  and  drogs  on  ane  day, 

Nor  wald  their  mothers  in  ane  year  ; 
Whilk  will  gar  mony  pack  decay 

When  they  sa  vainlie  waste  their  geir. 

"  Therefor,  young  wives,  especiallie 
Of  all  sic  faults  hald  you  free  ; 

And  moderately  to  live  now  leir*** 
On  meat,  and  claith  accordingly  ; 

And  not  sa  vainlie  waste  your  geir. 

*  Wot.  t  Spend.  J  Attire.  $  Velvet. 

||  An  upper  garment,  or  robe,  of  fine  cambric,  from  faik, 
a  fold  or  ply  of  anything. 

1f  Embroidered  "with  anv  costly  material. 

**  Garters.  ft  Beads  for  the  hause  or  throat. 

It  Shoes. 

$$  Slippers  usually  made  of  fine  cloth  or  velvet,  and  em- 
broidered. [|[|  Stools.  11  f  Banquet.  ***  Live. 
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"  Leif,*  burgess  men,  ere  all  be  lost 
On  your  wives  to  mak  sic  cost, 

Which  may  gar  all  your  bairns  bleir ;  f 
Sche  that  may  not  want  wine  and  roast 

Is  able  for  to  waste  some  geir. 

"  Between  them,  and  nobles  of  blude 
Na  difference  but  ane  velvet  huid  ;  J 

Their  camroche  curches  are  as  dear  ; 
Their  other  claithes  are  as  gude, 

And  they  as  costlie  in  other  geir. 

"  Of  burgess  wives  though  I  speak  plain, 
Some  land  wart  ladies  are  as  vain, 

As  by  their  claithing  may  appeir  ; 
"Wearand  gayer,  nor  them  may  gain  : 

On  ouir  vain  claiths  wastand  geir." 

"  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun  :"  Mait- 
land's  "  Complaint  aganes  the  Lang  Law-sutes," 
shows  at  how  eai-ly  a  period  the  long  complained 
of  abuses  arising  out  of  protracted  legal  proceed- 
ings originated : — 

"  Sair  is  the  recent  murmur  and  regret 
Amang  the  lieges  risen  of  the  lait, 

Thro'  all  the  countrie  baith  of  rich  and  puir  ; 
Plenand  §  upon  the  Lords  of  the  Sait, 

That  their  lang  process  may  no  man  endure. 

11  The  Bai*ons  say  that  they  have  far  mair  spendit 
Upon  the  law,  or  their  mater  was  endit, 

Nor  ||  it  was  worth  :  therefore  richt  sair  they  rue 
To  found  ane  plea  that  ever  they  pretendit ; 
But  left  it  to  their  heiris  to  pursue. 

"  The  puir  folk  say  that  they,  for  fait  of  spending 
Man  leave  the  law,  it  is  sae  lang  in  ending ; 
Lang  process  them  to  poverty  has  brocht : 
For  of  their  skaith  by  law  can  get  na  mending, 
That  they  are  fain  to  greeH  for  thing  of  nocht. 

11  Some  gives  the  wyte**  that  there  is  on  the  Sessioun, 
Some  not  sae  cunning,  nor  of  sae  eude  discretioun, 

As  there  before  into  that  room  has  been  ; 
Whilk,  doing  justice,  keepit  their  profession  ; 
Of  whom  their  was  nae  cause  for  to  complain. 

"  Now  ye  that  are  nocht  of  this  Sait  content 
Pas3  to  the  Prince  ;  to  him  your  cause  lament ; 

And  him  exhort,  and  pray  affectiouslie, 
That  in  that  Sait  he  wald  nae  man  present, 

In  time  to  come,  but  they  that  are  worthy  ! 

"  Gude  cunning  ft  men,  that  are  wise  and  discreet ; 
Practitioners  gude,  and  for  that  senate  meet ; 

Men  of  gude  conscience,  honestie  and  fame  ; 
That  can  with  wit  and  truth  all  matters  treit ; 

And  has  by  prudence  purchased  ane  gude  name. 

"  And  syne  gar  call  the  College  of  Justice, 
All  their  dependers,  and  others  that  are  wise, 

And  try  the  cause  of  law  the  langsomeness ; 
And  gar  them  soon  some  gude  order  devise 

To  further  justice,  and  shorten  the  lang  process,"  &c. 

As  a  pendant  to  this  complaint  respecting  the 
"  law's  delay,"  take  the  poet's  description  of  the 
"  Evills  of  New-found  Laws." 

"  Lord  God  how  lang  will  this  law  last, 
By  whilk  some  trew  men  are  opprest ; 
Of  housis  and  landis  dispossest 
"Without  ane  cause  ? 
Some  sair  are  drest, 
Some  sair  molest, 

By  new-found  laws. 

"  For  lack  of  justice  some  getts  wrang, 
And  some  by  traitouris  tyrannis  Strang ; 
Some  in  the  Sessioun  lyis  ou'r  lang, 
And  hulie  j|  speeds ; 
Sair  is  the  sang 
Puir  folks  amang 

That  justice  needs. 

*  Leave.  f  Cry  till  their  eyes  be  red.  J  Hood. 

§  Complaining.  ||  Than.  H  Agree. 

**  Blame.  ff  Skilful.  J+  Slowly. 


u  By  mein  of  court  some  getts  land, 
Thinking  that  conqueis  *  ay  sail  stand ; 
Tho'  courts  has  been  changeand 
As  does  the  moon  ; 
That  some  haveand   " 
Ane  wark  in  hand, 
And  leif  it  soon. 

"  Think  ye  that  are  sa  proud  oppressiours, 

Tho'  ye  in  court  have  intercessours, 
.    That  God  will  tholef  sa  great  transgressioura 
Unpunischet  be  ? 
For  God's  disgressiours, 
And  wrang  possessiours, 
Kepent  sail  ye." 

Maitland's  poem,  entitled  "  Against  Oppressioun 
of  the  Commouns,"  as  Pinkerton  justly  observes, 
"  does  the  highest  honour  to  the  philanthropy  of 
the  author,  and  merits  praises  superior  to  any  that 
genius  can  procure."  The  oppression  of  the  com- 
mons inveighed  against  in  this  piece,  seems  to  have 
been  occasioned  chiefly  by  their  exchanging  spi- 
ritual for  temporal  exactors  of  tithes.  "Every- 
thing in  the  Book  of  Discipline  that  repugned  to 
the  corrupt  affections  of  the  nobility,"  says  John 
Knox,  "  was  termed  in  their  mockage  '  devout  ima- 
ginations.' Some  of  them  had  greedily  grippet  the 
possessions  of  the  Kirk,  and  others  thought  they 
would  not  lack  their  parte  of  Christ's  cote.  There 
were  nane  mair  unmerciful  to  the  puir  ministers 
than  were  they  that  had  the  grittest  rentes  of  the 
kirkes.  But,  according  to  the  auld  proverbe,  '  The 
bellie  has  nae  ears.'"  Maitland  denounces  in  in- 
dignant terms  the  exactions  of  the  landlords  and 
lay  proprietors  of  tithes,  and  entreats  the  lords 
and  lairds  to  show  kindness  and  liberality  to  their 
tenants. 

M  It  is  grit  pitie  for  to  see 
How  the  commons  of  this  countrie 
For  thift  and  reif,|  and  plaine  oppressioun, 
Can  naething  keip  in  thair  nossessioun 

Whairof  that  thay  may  mak  ane  lyfe  ; 
Tet  nane  will  punische  that  transgressioun ; 

Till  nocht  be  left  to  man  nor  wyfe. 

"  Some  with  deir  farme  are  herriet  5  haill, 
That  wont  to  pay  but  penny  maill ; 
Some  by  thair  lordis  are  opprest, 
Put  frae  the  land  that  thay  possessed  ; 

Sair  ||  service  ha3  some  herriet  soon  ; 
For  carrage  als  II  some  has  no  rest, 

Tho'  thair  ain  wark  sould  ly  undone. 

"  Sum  commons  that  has  been  weel  stakit 
Tinder  kirkmen  are  now  all  wrakit;  ** 
Sin  that  the  teind,  and  the  kirk  landis 
Came  in  grit  temporal  mennis  handis  ; 

Thay  gar  the  tennents  pay  sic  sowmes  ft 
As  thay  will  ask,  or  wha  gane  standis 

Thay  will  be  put  soon  frae  thair  rowmes. 

"  The  teind  %+  whilk  tennents  had  before 
Of  thair  ain  mailings,  corn,  and  store, 
Thair  laird  has  taen  it  our  thair  heid  ; 
And  gars  them  to  his  yaird  it  leid  ; 

But  thair  ain  stock  thay  dare  not  steir, 
Tho'  all  thair  bairns  sould  want  breid, 

Till  thay  have  led  thair  teind  ilk  yeir.  $$ 


*  Gain. 

§  Bobbed,  cleaned  out 
*'*  Wrecked 


f  Endure. 
||  Sore, 
•f-f  Sums. 


+  Robbery. 
%  Also. 
++  Tithes. 


$6  The  tithes  which  the  farmers  used  to  purchase  from 
the  monks  were  now  held  by  the  landlord,  who  compelled 
his  tenants  to  convey  them  to  his  barnyard,  before  they  were 
permitted  to  cart  home  their  own  corn. 
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"  Sic  extortioun  and  taxatioun 
Was  never  seen  into  this  natioun 
Taen  of  the  commons  of  this  land, 
Of  whilk  sum  is  left  waste  Hand, 

Beeaua  few  ma;  sic  changes  beir ; 
Mony  has  whips  now  in  thair  hand 

That  wont  to  have  baith  jak  and  speir.  * 

"  Whairthro  the  haill  communite 
Is  brocht  now  to  sic  povertie  ; 
For  they  that  had  gude  hors  and  geir, 
Has  scantlie  now  ane  crooket  meir ;  f 

And  for  thair  saddils  they  have  sods ; 
They  have  nae  weapons  worthe  for  weir; 
I3ut  maun  defend  with  stanes  and  clods. 

44  Thairfor,  my  lordis,  I  yow  pray 
For  the  puir  commons  find  some  way  ; 
Your  land  to  thame  for  sic  price  geif,  X 
As  on  thair  mailing  they  may  leif,  $ 

Sufficientlie  to  thair  estait ; 
Syne  thame  defend  that  nane  thame  grief ; 
That  they  may  serve  you  ayre  and  lait. 

44  Riche  commons  are  richt  profitable 
Whan  thay,  to  serve  thair  lord  are  able, 
Thair  native  cuntrie  to  defend 
Frae  thame  that  hurt  it  wad  pretend ; 

For  we  will  be  ower  few  ane  nummer 
Gif  commons  to  the  weir  ||  not  wend  ; 

Nobils  may  not  beir  all  the  cummer. 

41  Help  the  commons  baith  lord  and  laird  ! 
And  God  thairfore  sail  you  rewaird ; 
And  gif  you  will  not  lhaim  supplie, 
God  will  you  plaig  thairfor  justiie, 

And  your  succcssioun  after  you, 
Gif  they  sail  have  nae  mair  pftie 

On  the  commons  nor  ye  have  now." 

The  border  thieves,  taking  advantage  of  the 
distracted  state  of  the  country  during  the  contests 
between  the  Protestants  and  Romanists — espe- 
cially after  the  death  of  Regent  Moray — "  made 
continual  herships,  stouthis,  and  rein's  upon  the 
peaceable  subjects  dwelland  in  the  inncountries 
[inland  counties]."  In  the  year  1570  they  made 
an  incursion  into  Lauderdale,  and  carried  off'  the 
whole  movable  property  belonging  to  Sir  Richard 
and  his  tenants,  on  the  lands  of  Blythe  and 
Tullos.  According  to  a  statement  drawn  up  by 
the  worthy  knight  himself,  the  freebooters  carried 
off  thirteen  score  of  milk  ewes,  with  their  lambs, 
nine  veld  ewes,  seven  score  of  wedders,  and  an 
equal  number  of  hogs,  seventeen  cows,  six  stirks, 
fourteen  draught  oxen,  four  stots,  with  "ane  dun 
horse  of  thrie  yeir  auld."  The  poet  revenged  him- 
self upon  these  reivers  by  a  poem  "  Aganis  the 
Theivis  of  Liddisdail,"  in  which  he  describes  with 
considerable  humour  the  habits  of  these  "  minions 
of  the  moon." 

44  Of  Liddisdale  the  common  thcifs 
Sae  pertlie  stealis  now  and  reifs,H 

That  nane  may  keip 
Horse,  nolt,  nor  sheep ;  nor  yet  dare  sleep, 
For  their  mischiefs. 

44  They  plainly  throw  the  country  rides, 
I  trow  the  meikle  devil  them  guides  ! 

Where  thay  onsett ; 
Aye,  in  their  gait**  there  is  nae  yettft 


*  Many  who  were  formerly  accustomed  to  appear  armed 
in  the  field,  were  now  obliged  to  betake  themselves  to  the 
humblest  employment. 

t  -Mare.  +  Give.  §  Live. 

I  War.  %  Hobs.  **  lload. 


tt  Gate. 


tt  Door  them  hinders. 


44  They  leave  richt  nocht,  wharever  they  ga ; 
There  can  na  thing  be  hid  them  fra. 

For,  gif  men  wald 
Their  houses  hald,  than  wax  they  bald 

To  burn  and  slay. 

44  Thai*  theifs  have  neirhand f  herriet  haill 
Ettrick  forest  and  Lauderdaill ; 

Now  are  they  gane 
In  Lothiane  ;  and  spairis  nane 

That  thay  will  wail. J 

44  Thai  lands  are  with  stouth  §  sa  socht 
To  extreme  povertie  are  brocht. 

Thai  wicked  scrowis  || 
Has  laid  the  plowis,U  that  nane,  or  few,  is 

That  are  left  oucht. 

44  But  **  common  taking  of  blak  maill, 
They  that  had  flesh,  and  breid,  and  ail, 

Now  are  sae  wrakit, 
Maid  puir  and  nakit,  fain  to  be  slakit 

With  watter-kail.ff 
44  Thai  theifs  that  steills  and  tursis  hame,  XX 
Ilk  ane  of  thame  has  ane  to-name ;  §§ 

Will  of  the  La  wis; 
Hab  of  the  Schawis ;  to  mak  bare  wa's, 

They  think  na  schame. 

44  They  spuilye  puir  men  of  thair  packs,  ||j| 
They  leif  thame  nocht  on  bed,  nor  backs ; 

Baith  hen  and  cock, 
With  reill  and  rok,HU  the  Lairds  Jock 

All  with  him  tak's. 

44  They  leif  not  spindill,  spoone,  nor  speit,*** 
BedJ  bowster,  blanket,  sark,  nor  scheet. 

Johne  of  the  Parke 
By  pes  ftf  kist  and  ark  ;  XXX  for  all  sio  wark 

He  is  richt  meit. 

44  He  is  weil  kend,  Johne  of  the  Syde, 
A  gretar  theif  did  never  ryde. 

He  nevir  tyres, 
For  to  brek  byres ;  ou'r  muir  and  myres, 
Ou'r  gude  ane  gyide. 

44  Thair  is  ane,  callit  Clement's  Hob, 
Frae  ilk  puir  wyfe  reiffis  her  wob.  §§§ 

And  all  the  laif,|||||l 
Whatever  thay  haif ;  the  devil  resave 

Thairfor  his  gob.f«IH 
44  So  sic  grit  stouth  whae'er  wald  trow  it, 
But  gif  sum  great  man  it  allowit  ? 

Kicht  sair  I  trew, 
Tho'  it  be  trew  ;  thair  is  sae  few 

That  dar  avow  it. 

44  Of  some  great  men  they  have  sic  gait, 
That  redy  are  thame  to  debait ; 

And  will  up  weir 
Thair  stolen  geir ;  that  nane  dar  steir 

Thame,  air  nor  lait.**** 

44  What  causes  thiefs  us  ou'r-gang, 
But  want  of  justice  us  amang  ? 

Nane  takes  care, 
Tho'  all  for  fair  ;  nae  man  will  spair 

Now  to  do  wrang. 

44  Of  stouth  tho'  now  they  cum  gud  speid, 
That  nather  of  men  nor  God  hes  dreid, 

Yet,  or  I  dee, 
Some  sail  thame  see,  hing  on  a  tree 

Till  they  be  deid." 

*  These.         f  Almost.  %  Select.  §  Theft. 

||  Larvaa  (fig).  II  Ploughs.  **  Besides, 

ft  Broth  made  with  vegetables,  without  meat. 
XX  Pack  up  and  carry  off'. 

$5  Nick-name,  or  nom  de  guerre.  Owing  to  the  Borderers 
being  divided  into  large  clans  bearing  the  same  surname, 
individuals  were  usually  distinguished  by  some  epithet  de- 
rived from  their  place  of  residence,  personal  qualities,  or 
descent.  ||||  Wallets. 

^ffl   Both  the  spinning  instrument  and  the  yarn. 
***  Spit.  ttt  Searches.  X+X  ^leal  chest. 

$$$  Web.  Illlli  Rest,  1IU!  Mouth. 

****  Early  or  late.     These  border  freebooters  were  fre- 
quently protected  by  the  great  barons. 
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The  poems  which  follow  are  valuable  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  striking  picture  which  they  give  of 
the  distracted  state  of  the  country,  torn  by  the 
incessant  and  bloody  contests  between  "  king's  men  " 
and  "  queen's  men ; "  the  corruption  which  prevailed 
at  court;  and  the  miseries  endured  by  the  commons, 
who  were  oppressed  and  robbed  by  the  barons  at 
their  pleasure ;  "  kirkmen  cled  lyk  men  of  weir;" 
the  laws  openly  trodden  under  foot,  or  perverted  for 
the  oppression  of  the  poor  ;  all  mirth  and  gladness 
banished  from  the  land.  Such  is  the  view  which 
Maitland  gives  of  his  native  country  in  his  poems 
"  On  the  Miseries  of  the  Time,"  "  On  the  Troublous 
Times,"  "  Satire  on  the  Age,"  "  Against  the  Wars," 
"  Against  Discord  amang  the  Lords,"  and  "  Lament 
for  the  Disorders  of  the  Countrie." 

SATIRE   OX   THE   AGE. 

"  Where  is  the  blythness  that  has  been 
Baith  in  burgh  and  landwart  seen 
Amang  lordis  and  ladies  schein,* 

Dancing,  singing,  game,  and  play  ? 
But  weill  I  wat  nocht  what  they  mein ; 
All  merriness  is  worne  away. 

11  For  now  I  hear  na  worde  of  Yule 
In  kirk,  on  cassay,f  nor  in  skuill ; 
Lordis  lettis  their  kitchings  cule 

And  draws  them  to  the  abbay  ; 
And  skant  has  ane  to  keip  their  mule  ; 

All  houshalding  is  worne  away ; 

"  I  saw  no  gysaris  j  all  this  yeir  ; 
But  kirkmen  cled  lyk  men  of  weir, 
That  never  eummis  in  the  queir.§ 

Lyk  ruffians  is  their  array  ; 
To  teach  and  preach  that  w'ill  not  leir ;  || 

The  kirk  gudes  they  waste  away. 

"  Kirkmen  affore  were  gude  of  lyfe, 
Preachit,  teachit,  and  staunchit  stryfe  ; 
They  fearit  nather  sword  nor  knyfe, 

For  love  of  God  the  suith  to  say  : 
All  honorit  them  baith  man  and  wyfe  ; 

Devotion  was  nocht  away. 

"  Our  fathers  wyse  were,  and  discreit, 
They  had  baith  honour,  men,  and  meit, 
"With  love  they  did  their  tennents  treit; 

And  had  aneuch  in  press  to  lav  ; 
They  wantit  nather  malt  nor  wheat ; 

And  merriness  was  nocht  away. 

"  And  we  hald  nather  Yule  nor  Face, 
But  seek  our  meit  from  place  to  place ; 
And  we  have  nather  luck  nor  grace  ; 

We  gar  our  landis  doubill  pay  ; 
Our  tennents  cry,  *  Alace !  alace  ! 

That  routh  and  pittie  is  away  ! ' 

"  Now  we  have  mair,  it  is  weill  kend, 
Nor  our  forbears  U  had  to  spend ; 
But  far  less  at  the  yeirs  end ; 

And  never  has  ane  merrie  day  ; 
God  will  na  ryches  to  us  send, 
Sa  lang  as  honour  is  away. 

"  We  waste  far  mair  now  lyke  vain  fuillis, 
We  and  our  paige  to  turs  our  muillis, 
Nor  they  did  than  that  haid  grit  Yuillis  ; 

Of  meit  and  drink  said  never  nay  : 
They  had  lang  furmes  **  where  we  have  stuillis, 
And  merriness  was  nocht  away  ; 

"  Of  our  wanthrift  ff  sum  wytes  XX  playes, 
And  sum  their  wantoune  vain  arrayis"; 
Sum  the  wyte  on  their  wyfes  layes," 

That  in  the  court  wald"gang  sa  gay  ; 
And  care  nocht  wha  the  merchand  payis 
Till  pairt  of  land  be  put  away. 

*  Bright.  f  Causeway.  t  Masquers. 

*    $  Choir.  ||  Learn.  ^  Forefathers. 

**  Benches.        ft  Un thrift,  extravagance.       XX  Blames. 


"  The  kirkmen  keeps  na  professioune ; 
The  temporall  men  commits  oppressioune, 
Puttand  the  puire  from  their  possessioune  ; 

Na  kynd  of  feir  of  God  have  they, 
They  cummar  *  baith  the  kirk  and  sessioune, 

And  chases  charitie  away. 

"  When  ane  of  them  susteinis  wrong 
We  cry  for  justice,  heid  and  hang ; 
But  when  our  neichbouris  we  our-gang 

We  lawbour  justice  to  delay  J 
Affectioune  blindis  us  sa  lang, 

Alle  equitie  is  put  away. 

"  To  mak  actis  we  have  sum  feill ; 
God  watt  gif  that  we  keip  them  weill ! 
We  cum  to  bar  with  jack  of  steill, 

As  we  wald  bostf  the  judge  and  'fray; 
Of  sic  justice  I  have  na  skeill, 

Where  reull  and  ordour  is  away. 

M  Our  laws  ai*e  lichtleit  %  for  abusioune  ; 
Sumtyme  is  clokit  with  collusioune  ; 
Whilk  causes  of  bluid  the  great  eftusioune, 

For  na  man  spairis  now  to  slay  ; 

What  bringis  cuntries  to  confusiouue 

But  where  that  justice  is  away  ? 

"  Wha  is  the  wyte,  §  wha  can  schew  us  ? 
Wha  but  our  nobillis  that  sould  know  us, 
And  till  honorabill  deidis  draw  us  ! 

Let  never  comouneweill  decay  ; 
Or  els  sum  mischeif  will  befaw  us, 

And  nobillness  we  put  away. 

"  Put  our  awin  lawis  to  executioune 
Upon  transgressouris  mak  punitioune 
To  cruell  folk  siek  na  remissioune ; 

For  peace  and  justice  let  us  pray ; 
In  dreid  sum  strange  new  institutioune 

Cum,  and  our  custome  put  away. 

"  Amend  your  lyfes,  ane  nnd  all, 
And  be  war  of  ane  suddan  full ; 
And  pray  to  God,  that  maid  us  all, 

To  send  U3  joy  that  lasteis  ay  ; 
And  let  us  nocht  to  sin  be  thrall ; 

But  put  all  vyce  and  wrang  away." 

NA  XYNDNES   AT   COURT  WITHOUT  SILLEK.  |] 

"  Sometime  to  court  I  did  repair, 
Therein  some  errands  for  to  dress ; 
Thinkand  I  had  some  friends  thair 
To  help  foidwart  my  business; 

Bot,  nocht  the  less, 
I  fand  nathing  but  doubilness  ; 
Auld  kindnes  helps  nocht  ane  hair. 

"  To  ane  grit  court-man  I  did  speir  ;  ^] 
That  I  trowit  my  friend  had  been, 
Because  we  war  of  kin  sa  near  ; 
To  him  my  matter  I  did  mene ; 

But,  with  disdane, 
He  fled  as  I  had  done  him  tene ; 
And  wald  nocht  bide  my  tale  to  heir. 

"  I  wend,  that  he,  in  word  and  deed, 
For  me,  his  kynsman,  sould  have  wrocht; 
But  to  my  speech  he  tuke  na  heed  ; 
Nearnes  of  blude  he  set  at  nocht ; 

Than  weel  I  thocht, 
When  I  for  sibness  **  to  him  socht, 
It  was  the  wrang  way  that  I  geid.  ft 

"  My  hand  I  put  into  my  sleeve, 
And  furth  of  it  ane  purse  I  drew  ; 
And  said  I  brocht  it  him  to  give  ; 
Baith  gold  and  silver  I  him  schew ;  XX 

Than  he  did  rue 
That  he  unkindlie  me  misknew, 
And  hint  the  purse  fast  in  his  neif.  §§ 


*  Cumber. 

§  Blame. 
**  Relationship. 
§§  Fist. 


f  Threaten. 


||  Money 
ft" 


Went. 


+  Despised. 
f  Inquire, 
tt  Shewed. 
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M  Frae  time  he  gat  the  purse  in  hand 
Jle  kyndlie  cousin  callit  me, 
And  bade  me  gar*  him  understand, 
M  v  business  all  haillalie  ; 

And  sware  that  lie 
My  true  and  faithfull  friend  sould  be 
In  court  as  I  please  him  command. 

**  For  whilk  better  it  is,  I  trow, 
Into  the  courte  to  get  supple 
To  have  ane  purse  of  fine  gold  fou,f 
Nor  to  the  hiest  of  degree, 

Of  k\  n  to  be  ; 
Sue  alters  our  nobilitie. 
Grit  kynrent  helps  lytill  now. 

M  Therefore,  my  friends,  gif  ye  will  mak 
All  court  men  yours  as  ye  wald, 
Gude  gold  and  silver  with  you  tak ; 
Thau  to  get  help  ye  may  be  bald ; 

For  it  is  tauld, 
Kindness  of  court  is  coft  and  said,  % 
Nearness  of  kyn,  na  thing  thay  rak."  § 

•*  LAMENT  FOR  THE  DISORDERS   OF  THE  COUNTRIE. 

"  0  Lord  our  sin  has  done  the  tein, 

That  plaigit  thus  has  this  countrie  ; 

I  trow  was  never  heard  nor  seen, 
In  Scotland  greater  miserie  : 
Great  evil  in  to  this  land  we  see 

A  slauchter,  hership,  theft  and  reif ; 
Destruction  of  all  pollicie, 

And  all  manner  of  maist  mischief. 

"  Now  wardlie  wisdom  is  deceit, 

And  falset  haldin  polieie  ; 
Richt  few  from  gnill  can  now  debait, 

So  great  is  the  hypocrisie  : 

Some  will  speak  fair  and  friendfullie, 
For  proffitt  wald  dissaive  their  brother ; 

Sa  rife  j|  is  infidelitie, 
Ane  kinsman  skant  may  trow  ane  other. 

u  Amang  the  Lordis  syn  the  great  strife, 

Misrule  in  all  this  regioun  ; 
Whilk  has  gait  mony  lose  their  life, 

And  troublit  bulges  and  baroun  : 

Craftsmen  and  commons  are  put  doun 
By  theft,  reif,  and  continual  weir  ;  1j 

Neir  herreit  is  our  principal  town, 
Our  merchands  daylie  wastand  geir. 

u  Frae  some  is  taen  baith  house  and  land, 
Wrangouslie  as  the  manner  shaws  ; 

Whom  doing  wrang  they  never  fand, 
But  for  all  cryme  will  bide  the  laws  : 
Baith  of  their  deeds  and  their  saws,  ** 

Tet  are  they  spulyet  of  their  rent, 
Wha  has 'this  done  the  Great  God  knows, 

Wha  grant  them  grace  for  to  repent. 

"  Some  has  their  place  brunt  in  gleid, 

Their  guids  spulyet  haillalie  ; 
Their  servants  slain,  some  brunt  to  deid, 

Them  selves  taen  uncourteouslie, 

And  haldin  in  captivitie  ;  • 
Wha  wald  have  for  ane  missive  bill, 

Obeyit  the  auctoritie, 
And  count  at  my  Lord  Regent's  will. 

"  Alas,  it  is  ane  cairfull  case, 

That  our  Lords  cannot  agree  ; 
Whilk  for  to  do  give  they  had  grace, 

Wald  stench  his  great  iniquitie  : 

Ane  thing  there  is  that  troublis  me, 
Thocht  some  wald  fain  mak  gude  concord, 

Yet  ay  for  ane  there  is  twentie, 
To  hound  jf  muteine  and  sawJJ  discord. 

"  But  we  sould  rather  all  lament, 

Thir  plaigs  perturbing  us  sae  sair; 
And  of  our  sins  us  repent, 
With  firm  purpose  to  sin  nae  mair ; 


*  Make. 
{  Keck,  regard. 
**  Sayings. 


t  Full. 
||  Abundant, 
■ft  Stir  up. 


X  Bought  and  sold. 
H  War. 


Syne  pray  to  God  baith  late  and  air 
To  tak  frae  us  this  cruel  scurge. 

And  frae  his  mercie  stainche  our  cair, 
And  of  all  weir  this  country  purdge. 

M  My  Lordis  all  that  are  divydit, 

Could  ye  aggie  it  were  the  best ; 
And  gar  this  realm  be  godly  guidit, 

All  tilings  to  be  with  wisdom  drest ; 

Than  better  micht  ye  put  to  rest, 
This  land  that  now  is  furthe  of  ordour, 

And  tham  releive  that  are  opprcsst, 
The  theifis  stanch  and  rewl  the  bordour. 

"  Sen  ye  are  of  ane  nation  all, 

Ilk  ane  of  other  have  pitie  ; 
Ye  wait*  not  yet  what  may  befall, 

Sik  chanche'has  been  richt  hastelie, 

May  gar  you  think  that  unitie, 
Sail  to  you  all  be  profitabil, 

And  needfull  that  ye  friends  be, 
Ye  ken  your  courts  are  never  stabil. 

"  Wha  ever  get  the  upper  hand, 

Of  their  reward  they  know  nathing  ; 

Nor  yet  how  lang  that  they  sail  stand 
To  have  the  rewl  of  Queen  or  King  : 
And  speciallie,  when  they  are  young, 

Therefore  ve  sould  tak  richt  gude  gaird, 
Of  lasting  feid  f  how  on  you  bring, 

Uncertain  syne  of  your  rewaird. 

"  0  Lord,  sik  grace  send  to  us  here 

All  Scottis  men  for  to  aggre  ; 
Ilk  ane  to  bruikj  their  land  and  geir, 

That  them  pertenis  richteouslie  ; 

Syne  perfyte  justice  we  may  see, 
In  courts,  consistorie,  and  sessioun, 

Craftsmen  and  commons  may  peaciablie 
Their  living  win  without  oppressioun.", 

"  The  Laird  of  Lethingtoun's  Counsell  to  his  Son, 
being  in  the  Court,"  was  in  all  probability  addressed 
to  his  eldest  son,  the  famous  Secretary  Maitland. 
In  its  shrewdness  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  it 
bears  some  resemblance  to  the  counsels  which 
Polonius  gave  to  his  son  Laertes,  in  "  Hamlet." 

"  My  son,  in  Court  gif  thou  pleisis  remain, 

This  my  counsel  into  thy  mynd  imprent : 
In  thy  speaking  luik  that  thou  be  nocht  vain  ; 

Behald  and  hear,  and  to  thy  toung  tak  tent ; 

Be  no  liar,  else  thou  art  schent ; 
Found  thee  on  treuth,  gif  thou  would  Aveill  betide ; 

To  govern  all  and  rule  be  nocht  our  bent : 
He  rules  weill  that  weill  in  court  can  guide. 

"  Be  nocht  ane  scorner,  nor  fainyeit  flatterer, 
Nor  yet  ane  roundir  §  of  invented  tales  ; 

Of  it  thou  hears  be  nocht  ane  clatterer ; 

Fall  nocht  in  plee  for  thing  that  lyttil  vaillis : 
Haive  nocht  to  do  with  other  men's  faillis; 

Fra  wicked  men  thou  draw  thee  far  on  side ; 
Thou  art  ane  fuill  gif  thou  with  fuilis  daillis  : 

He  rules  weill  that  weill  in  court  can  guide. 

"  Bewair  whom  to  thy  counsel  thou  reveal, 

Sum  may  seem  true  and  yet  dissemblers  be ; 
Be  of  thy  promise  and  condition  leil ; 

Waist  nocht  thy  guid  in  prodigalitie  ; 

Nor  put  thine  honour  into  jeopardie  ; 
With  folk  disfamit  nather  gang  nor  ryde; 

With  wilfull  men  to  argue  is  follie  : 
He  rules  weill  that  weill  in  court  can  guide. 

u  Be  no  dyser  nor  player  at  the  cairts, 

But  gif  it  be  for  pastyme,  or  small  thing ; 
Be  nocht  blawin  with  winds  of  all  airts,  || 

Constance  in  gude  of  wisdom  is  ane  sign  ; 

Be  wise  and  tentie,  in  thy  governing, 
And  trv  them  weill  in  whom  thou  wilt  confide ; 

Sum' fair  words  will  give,  wald  see  thee  hing :  H 
He  rules  weill  that  weill  in  court  can  guide. 


*  Wot. 

§  Propagator. 
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"  Attour*  all  things  ay  to  thy  prince  be  true 

In  thocht,  and  deed,  in  word,  in  wark,  and  sicht ; 
Fra  tressonabill  company  eschew  ; 

Thy  prince  honour,  and  proff'eit  at  thy  micht ; 

Set  ay  forwart  the  puir  baitli  day  and  nicht ; 
And  let  na  thing  the  common  Weill  elyde  ; 

And  at  all  time  maintein  justice  and  richt : 
He  rules  Weill  that  weill  in  court  can  guide. 

"  Press  nocht  to  be  exalted  above  uther, 

For  gif  thou  do,  thou  sail  be  sair  invyit ; 

Great  perill  is  to  tak  in  liand  the  rather,  f 
Till  first  that  thy  experience  be  tryit : 
Think,  at  the  last  thy  doing  will  be  sprit, 

Thocht  thou  with  slicht  wald  cover  it  and  hyde ; 
And  all  thy  craft  shall  at  the  cross  be  cryit : 

He  rules  weiil  that  weill  in  court  can  guide". 

"  Thocht  thou  in  court  be  witli  the  heichest  plaicit, 

In  honour,  office,  or  in  dignitie, 
Think  that  sumtime  thou  may  be  fra  it  chaissit ; 

As  some  has  been  before,  and  yet  may  be  ; 

Needful  it  is,  therefore,  to  gang  warlie, 
That  raklesslie  thou  snapper  J  nocht,  nor  slyde ; 

Ken  aye  thyself  best  in  prosperitie  : 
He  rules  weill  that  weill  in  court  can  guide. 

"  Bewar  in  giffing  of  ane  hie  counsel 

In  matters  grit,  and  counsel  speciallie ; 
Whilk,  by  the  working  of  the  warld,  may  faill, 

Thocht  it  seem  never  sa  appeirantlie  ; 

Behald  the  warldis  instabilitie  ; 
That  never  still  into  ane  stait  dois  byde  ; 

Bot  changing  ay,  as  dois  the  moone  and  see  : 
He  rules  weill  that  weill  in  court  can  guide. 

"  Gif  with  the  pepill  thou  wald  lovit  be, 

Be  gentle,  lawlie,  and  meik  in  thy  estait; 

For  an  thou  be  uncourteus,  proude  and  hie, 
Than  all  the  warld  shall  thee  detest  and  hait : 
Flee  fainying,  flattering,  falsheid,  and  dissait ; 

Invent  nathing  that  may  the  realme  devyde, 
Or  shall  occasioun  trouble  and  debait : 

He  rules  weill  that  weill  in  court  can  guide. 

"  Grund  $  all  thy  doing  upon  suithfastnes ; 

And  hald  thee  ay  glide  Company  amang; 
Gather  na  geir  with  craft  and  wretchitnes; 

Preiss  nocht  to  eonqueis  ||  ony  thing  with  wrang  ; 

Evill-gottin  gudis  lastys  never  lang  : 
Thocht  all  war  thyne,  within  this  warld  sa  wyde, 

Thou  sail  fra  it,  or  it  fra  thee  sail  gang  : 
He  rules  weill  that  weill  in  court  can  guide. 

"  Above  all  thingis,  I  thee  exhort  and  pray, 

To  pleis  thy  God  set  all  thy  busie  cuire, 
And  svne  thy  prince  serve,  luif  weill  and  obey  ; 

And,  as  thou  may,  be  helpaud  ay  the  puiie ; 

SenU  erthlie  things  will  nocht  ay  endure, 
Thairfoir  in  hevin  ane  place  for  thee  provide, 

Whair  tliair  is  joy,  rest,  gloir,  and  all  plesour  ; 
Unto  the  whilk  eternal  God  us  guide." 

In  the  year  1568,  when  the  prevailing  pestilence 
compelled  men  from  the  dread  of  infection  to 
abandon  their  usual  employments,  George  Banna- 
tyne,  a  citizen  of  Edinburgh,  compiled  a  volume  of 
miscellaneous  Scottish  poetry,  which  is  surpassed 
in  real  value  and  importance  by  no  other  existing 
collection.  To  this  "  Ballat  Buik "  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  preservation  of  the  poems  of  Alex- 
Alexander  ANDER  SCOTT,  "the  Anacreon  of 
Scott.  old  Scottish  poetry,"  as  Pinkerton, 

with  somewhat  exaggerated  praise,  has  termed 
him.  He  flourished  about  the  year  1560,  but 
nothing  is  known  of  his  birth  or  connexions,  the 
nature  of  his  employment,  or  the  events  of  his  life. 
From  some  detached  hints  scattered  through  his 
works,  he  appears  to  have  been  a  layman  and  a 
friend  to   the   Reformation.      The  local  allusions 


*  Above. 
§  Ground. 


t  ltudder. 
j|  Acquire. 


X  Stumble. 
^  Since. 


contained  in  his  poem  on  the  "  Justing  of  Adamsoa 
and  Syme"  have  given  rise  to  the  conjecture  thai  he 
resided  in  Dalkeith.  From  various  other  passages  it 
is  certain  that  much  of  his  life  was  spent,  if  not  in  the 
city,  at  least  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh.* 
One  of  his  poems  alludes  to  his  wife.  He  is  usually 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  early  minor  Scottish  poets. 
His  compositions,  which  are  neatly  all  of  an 
amatory  character,  display  considerable  elegance 
and  harmony  ;  and  his  style,  compared  with  that 
of  his  poetical  contemporaries,  is  remarkably  terse 
and  precise.  "  Without  displaying,"  .says  Mr. 
David  Laing,  "  either  the  same  energy  and  in- 
ventive powers,  or  the  depth  of  feeling  and  the 
comprehension  which  distinguish  the  works  of 
his  more  illustrious  predecessors,  Scott's  poems, 
independent  of  their  poetical  merit,  are  interesting 
from  the  many  curious  allusions  which  they  cun- 
tain  to  the  existing  state  of  manners,  sentiments, 
and  public  affairs.  He  manifests  no  fondness  for 
those  abstract  personifications  which  seem  to  have 
delighted  the  fancy  of  the  author  of  the  '  Cherrie 
and  the  Slue;'  but  he  is  equally  remarkable  with 
Montgomery  for  fluency  and  copiousness  of  ex- 
pression : —  and  Scott  occasionally  shows  a  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  human  nature.  His  love- 
poems  possess  a  singular  degree  of  sweetness  and 
elegance  for  the  period  in  which  they  were  written  ; 
and  some  of  his  lyric  pieces  are  peculiarly  graceful 
and  harmonious.  Indeed,  for  general  elegance 
and  simplicity,  for  correctness,  and  for  facility  in 
versification,  Scott's  verses  may  be  compared  with 
those  of  any  English  poet  of  the  same  age."f 

The  following  specimens  of  the  poems  of  this 
Scottish  Anacreon  may  serve  to  show  the  justice 
of  Mr.  Laing's  commendation. 

"  IN   PIIAIS   OF  THE  TWA  FAIR  ENE   OF  HIS   MISTUESS. 

"  Thow  well  of  vertew,  floure  of  womanheid, 
And  patrone  unto  patiens, 
Lady  of  lawty  baitli  in  word  and  deid, 
ltycht  sobir,  aweit,  full  meik  of  eloquent, 
Baitli  giule  and  fair :  to  your  magnificent 
I  me  commend,  as  I  have  done  before, 
My  sempil  heart  for  now  and  evirmore. 

"  For  evirmore  I  sail  you  service  mak, 
Sen,  of  before,  into  ray  mind  1  made, 
Sen  first  I  knew  your  ladyschip,  but  lak, 
Bewtie,  youth  of  womanheid  ye  had, 
"Withouten  rest  my  heart  couth  nocht  evade. 
Thus  am  I  yours,  and  aye  sinsyne  have  been 
Commandit  by  your  gudly  twa  fair  ene. 

"  Your  twa  fair  ene  maks  me  oft  syis  to  sing, 
Your  twa  fair  ene  maks  me  to  sych  also, 
Your  twa  fair  ene  maks  me  grit  comforting, 
Your  twa  fair  ene  is  wyt  of  all  ray  wo, 
Your  twa  fair  ene  may  no  man  keip  tbem  fro, 
"Withoutin  rest  that  gets  a  sicht  of  them, 
Thus  of  all  vertew  weir  ye  now  the  name. 

"  Ye  beir  the  name  of  gentilness  of  blude, 

Ye  beir  the  name,  that  niony  for  ye  deis,  % 

Ye  beir  the  name,  ye  are  baitli  fair  "and  gude, 

Ye  beir  the  name,  that  farrer  than  yow  seis, 

Ye  beir  the  name,  fortune  and  you  agreis, 

Ye  beir  the  name  of  lands  of  lenth  and  breid,  § 

The  well  of  vertew  and  floure  of  womanheid." 

*  Scott's  Poems,  Introductory  Notice,  p.  xi. 

f  Ibid.,  pp.  xiii,  xiv. 

+  Dies.  §  Long  and  broad. 
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"  TO    HIS    HEART. 

"  Hence,  hairt,  with  her  that  must  depart, 

And  hold  thee'with  thy  soverain  ; 
For  I  had  leifer*  want  ane  hairt, 

Nor  have  the  hairt  that  does  nie  pain. 
Therefor  go,  with  thy  love  remain, 

And  let  me  lire  thus  unmolest; 
See  that  thou  come  not  back  again, 

But  byde  with  her  thou  lovest  best. 

"  Sin  she  that  I  have  servit  lang 

Is  to  depairt  so  suddenly, 
Address  f  thee  now,  for  thou  sail  gang 

And  bear  thy  lady  company ; 
Fra  she  be  gone,  hairtless  am  I ; 

For  why  ?  thou  art  with  her  possesst, 
Therefor,  my  hairt!  go  hence  in  hy,$ 

And  byde  with  her  thou  lovest  best. 

u  Tho'  this  belappit  body  here 

Be  bound  to  servitude  and  thrall, 
.My  faithfull  hairt  is  free  inteir,£ 

And  mind  to  serve  my  lady  at  all. 
Would  God  that  I  were  perigall,|| 

Under  that  redolent  rose  to  rest. 
Yet  at  the  leist  my  hairt  thou  sail 

Abyde  with  her  thou  lovest  best. 

**  Sin  in  your  garth  %  the  lillv  whvte 

May  not  remain  amang  the  laif,** 
Adew  the  Hour  of  haill  delyte  ! 

Adew  the  succour  that  may  me  save! 
Adew  the  fragrant,  balmy  suaifff 

And  lamp  of  ladies  lustiest.JX 
My  faithfull  heart  she  sail  it  have, 

To  byde  with  her  it  lovest  best. 
a  Deplore,  ye  ladies  clear  of  hue, 

Her  absence,  sen  she  must  depart, 
And  specially  ye  lovers  true, 

That  wounded  be  with  love's  dart; 
For  some  of  you  sail  want  ane  hairt 

As  well  as  I ;  thairfor  at  last 
Do  go  with  myn,  with  mynd  inwart, 

And  byde  with  her  thou  lovest  best." 


"  RONDEL   OF  LUVE. 

"  Lo  what  it  is  to  luve, 

Lerne  ye  that  list  to  pruve  ; 
By  me,  I  say,  that  no  ways  may 

The  grund  of  greif  remuve. 
But  still  decay,  both  nycht  and  day ; 

Lo  what  it  is  to  luve. 

"  Luve  is  ane  fervent  fyre, 

Kindillit  without  desyre, 
Schort  plesour,  lang  displesour ; 

Repentance  is  the  hyre  ; 
Ane  pure  tressour,  without  messour; 

Luve  is  ane  fervent  fyre. 

"  To  luve  and  to  be  wyis, 

To  rege  with  gude  advyis  ; 
Now  thus,  now  than,  so  gois  the  game, 

Incertaine  is  the  dyee  ; 
Their  is  no  man,  I  say,  that  can 

Both  luve  and  to  be  wyis. 

"  Flee  always  from  the  snair, 

Lerne  at  me  to  beware  ; 
It  is  ane  pane  and  dowbill  trane 

Of  endless  wo  and  cair  ; 
For  to  refrane  that  danger  plane, 

Flee  always  from  the  snair." 

As  a  specimen  of  a  different  style  of  writing,  we 
give  a  few  stanzas  of  his  "New  Year  Gift  to  the 
Queue  when  she  came  first  Haine,"  which  presents 
a  curious  and  instructive  view  of  the  state  of 
Scotland  at  the  commencement  of  Queen  Mary's 
reign:— 


*  Rather. 
$  Entirely. 

**  Best.     ' 
VOL.  II. 


t  Make  ready. 
|j  Competent*  able. 
ft  Embrace. 


X  Haste. 
If  Garden. 
X%  Most  beautiful. 


'  Gar  stanche  all  stryfe,  and  stabill  *  thy  estaits 
In  Constance,  concord,  charite,  and  luve; 
Be  busie  now  to  banish  all  debates 

Betwixt  kirkmen  and  temporal  men  does  move; 

The  pulling  doun  of  policie  reprove. 
And  let  perversit  prelattis  Ieif  perquicr  ; 

To  do  the  best  besekand  f  God  above 
To  give  thee  grace  against  this  gude  new  year. 
;  At  cross  gar  cry  by  open  proclamation, 

Under  grit  pains,  that  neither  he  nor  sche  % 
Of  Halve  Writ  have  ony  disputation, 

But  letterit  inen  or  learn  it  clerks  thereto ; 

For  lymmer  lads  and  little  lassies  lo 
Will  argue  baith  with  bishop,  preist,  and  freir, 

To  dantoun  this,  thow  lies  aneuch  to  do ; 
God  give  thee  grace  against  this  gude  new  year. 
But  wyte  the  wicked  pastours  wald  not  mend 

Their  vicious  living,  all  the  warld  prtscrvvis 
They  tuke  na  tent  their  traik  sould  turn  till  end, 

Thay  were  sa  proud  in  their  prerogaty  vis ; 

For  wantonnes  they  wald  not  wed  na'wyves, 
Nort  yet  live  chaste,  but  chop  and  change' thair  cheir; 

Now  to  reform  thair  filthy  litcherous  lyvis, 
God  give  thee  grace  against  this  gude  new  year. 
"  Thay  brocht  thair  bastard  is  with  the  skrufe  they  skraip, 

To  blende  thair  blude  with  barrouns  by  ambitioun; 
Thay  purchest  pithless  pardons  frae  the  Pape, 

To  cause  fond  fulis  confide  he  has  fruition 

As  God,  to  give  for  sinus  full  remission, 
And  sauls  §  to  save  from  suffering  sorrows  seir ; 

To  sett  aside  sic  sorts  of  superstitioun, 
God  give  thee  grace  against  this  gude  new  year. 
"  They  lost  baith  benefice  and  pension  that  mareit, 

And  wha  eat  fiesh  on  Fridays  was  fyre-fangit,  || 
It  maid  nae  miss  what  maidens  they  miscareit ; 

On  fasting  days  they  were  uocht  brint  nor  hangit  r 

Licence  for  lu'thrie  fra  their  lord  belangit, 
To  give  indulgence  as  the  devil  did  leir ;  «[J 

To  mend  that  menye  has  sae  monye  man  git 
God  give  thee  graca  against  this  gude  new  year. 

"  They  lute  **  thy  lieges  pray  to  stokis  and  stanes, 

And  paintit  paipers,  wattis  nocht  what  they  mein  ;  ft 

They  bad  them  bek  and  byngej£  at  deid  mens  banes ; 
Offer  on  kneis  to  kiss,  syne  saive  their  kin  : 
Pilgrimes  and  palmaris'past  with  them  betwene. 

Sanct  Blais,  Sanct  Boit,  blate  bodeis  een  to  bleir  :  §§ 
Now  to  forbid  this  grit  abuse  has  bene, 

God  give  thee  grace  against  this  gude  new  year. 

"  They  tyrit  God  with  trysillis  tume  trentalis,  |||j 

And  daifit  him  with  claylie  dargeis,  Hlf 
With  owklie  abitis,  ***  to  augment  their  rentalis 

Mantand  mort  mumlingis,  mixt  with  monye  leis, 

Sic  sanctitude  was  sathanis  sorcereis, 
Christis  sillie  schiep,  and  sobir  flok,  to  smeir ; 

To  ceiss  all  sindrye  sectis  of  hereseis, 
God  give  thee  grace  against  this  gude  new  year. 

11  With  mess  nor  matynes  nowayis  will  I  mell, 
To  judge  them  justlie  passis  my  ingyne, 

They  gvde  nocht  ill  that  governis  weill  them  sell, 
And  lelalie  on  lawtie  layis  their  lyne : 
Dowtis  to  discus,  for  doctouris  are  devyne, 

Cunning  in  clergie  to  declair  them  cleir ; 
To  ordour  this,  the  office  now  is  thyne, 

God  give  thee  grace  against  this  gude  new  year. 

"  The  epistolls  and  evangelis  now  are  prechit, 
But  sophistrie  or  ceremoneis  vane  ; 
Thy  pepill,  maist  pairt,  truelie  now  are  techit, 
To  put  away  idolatrie  prophaine  : 

*  Establish.  f  Beseeching. 

t  Man  nor  woman.  §  Souls, 

f  Fanged  or  seized  by  the  fire,  i.  e.  burned  as  heretics. 
II  Learn.  **  Let,  allowed, 

ft  Coloured  prints,   of  which  they  understood  not  the 
meaning. 
XX  Bow. 

$$  To  blear  the  eyes  of  simple  persons — to  impose  on 
their  credulity. 

ill!  A  service  of  thirty  masses  performed  for  the  dead. 
II ii   Daily  dirges. 

*••  Weekly  obits,  or  the  service  performed  for  the  dead. 
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But  in  some  hartis  is  gravit  new  agane, 
Ane  image  call  it  cuvatyce  of  geir  ;  * 

Now,  to  expel!  that  idol  stands  up  plane, 
God  give  thee  grace  against  this  gude  new  year. 

"  For  some  are  sene  at  sermonis  seem  sae  halve,  f 
Singand  Sanct  Davidis  psalter  on  their  buiks,  J 

And  are  but  biblists  fairsing  full  their  bellie, 
Backbytand  nychtbours,  noyand  them  in  nuiks, 
Rugging  and  raifand  9  up  kirk-rentis  lyke  ruiks. 

As  werrie  waspis  against  God's  word  makis  weir,  || 
Sic  Christianis  to  kiss  with  chanteris  kuiks, 

God  give  thee  grace  against  this  gude  new  year."  &c. 

Alexander  AttbUTHNOT,  Principal  of  King's 
Alexander  College,  Aberdeen,  was  born  in 
Arbuthnot.  the  year  1538.  He  was  descended 
from  a  respectable  family  in  the  Mearns,  which  was 
afterwards  ennobled  by  Charles  I.  According  to 
Archbishop  Spottiswood,  he  was  educated  in  the 
University  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  afterwards  in 
France,  where  he  spent  five  years  in  studying  law 
under  the  celebrated  Cujacius.  He  returned  to 
his  native  land  with  the  view  of  following  the 
profession  of  an  advocate,  but  he  afterwards  re- 
linquished this  intention,  and  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  theology.  After  entering  into  holy  orders, 
he  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Arbuthnot  and 
Logie  Buchan.  In  the  year  15G9,  he  was  appointed 
Principal  of  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  in  the  room 
of  Alexander  Anderson,  who,  along  with  several  of 
the  professors,  was  removed  from  office  on  account 
of  his  refusal  to  sign  the  Confession  of  Faith.  "  By 
his  diligent  teaching  and  dexterous  government," 
says  Spottiswood,  "  he  not  only  revived  the 
study  of  good  letters,  but  gained  many  from  the 
superstitions  whereunto  they  were  given."  He 
was  repeatedly  chosen  Moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly,  and  was  on  various  occasions  appointed 
by  his  brethren  to  discharge  most  important  and 
delicate  duties.  Some  have  supposed  that  he  is  to 
be  identified  with  Alexander  Arbuthnot,  who  at 
this  period  held  the  office  of  king's  printer,  but  of 
this  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence.  His  death, 
which  took  place  at  Aberdeen  on  the  10th  of  October, 
1583,  at  the  premature  age  of  forty-five,  appears  to 
have  been  regarded  as  a  great  calamity  to  the 
Scottish  Church,  and  to  the  national  literature.  His 
contemporary,  James  Melvil,  has  pronounced  Ar- 
buthnot one  of  the  most  learned  men  in  Europe  at 
that  time,  and  represents  him  as  "  a  man  of  singular 
gifts  of  learning,  wisdom,  godliness,  and  sweetness 
of  nature."  And  Spottiswood,  who  cannot  be  sus- 
pected of  partiality  for  a  leader  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian party,  has  thus  delineated  his  character : — 
*  He  was  greatly  loved  of  all  men,  hated  of  none; 
and  in  such  account  for  his  moderation  with  the 
chief  men  of  these  parts,  that  without  his  advice 
they  could  almost  do  nothing,  which  put  him  in  a 
great  fasherie,^[  whereof  he  did  oft  complain.  Plea- 
sant and  jocund  in  conversation,  and  in  all  sciences 
expert ;  a  good  poet,  mathematician,  philosopher, 
theologian,  lawyer,  and  in  medicine  skilful,  so  as  in 

t  Covetousness  of  money,  avarice.  f  Holy. 

X  Books.    ^  $  Tearing  and  riving. 

]|  "War.  The  allusion  is  to  the  grasping  avarice  of  the 
barons,  who  seized  the  church  lands,  and  were  most  rigo- 
rous in  exacting  the  payment  of  tithes.  If  Trouble. 


every  subject  he  could  promptly  discourse,  and  to 
good  purpose."  * 

In  1572  Arbuthnot  published  at  Edinburgh  a 
work  entitled,  "  Orationes  de  Origine  et  Dignitate 
Juris,"  which  was  honoured  with  an  encomiastic 
Latin  poem  by  Thomas  Maitland.  His  poetical 
reputation  rests  on  two  poems,  which  have  been 
preserved  in  the  Maitland  Collection.  We  give  a 
few  stanzas  from  the  most  important  of  these 
entitled  "  The  Miseries  of  a  Puir  Scolar  :"— 

"  I  hate  thraldom  e,  yet  maun  I  binge  and  beck, 

And  jouk  and  nod  some  patroun  for  to  please ; 
I  luve  freedom,  yet  maun  I  be  subject ; 

I  am  compellit  to  flatter  with  my  feys.f 

I  me  torment  some  other  for  till  ease 
Wha  of  my  travale  scantlie  is  content. 
"What  marvel  is  tho'  I  murne  and  lament  ? 
"  I  love  larges  and  liberalise, 

Yet  povertie  to  spend  does  mak  me  spair  ; 
I  hate  averice  and  prodigalitie, 

To  get  sum  gear  yet  maun  I  have  great  cair. 

In  vanitie  syn  I  maun  it  outwair — 
Woun  by  ane  wretche  and  into  waistrie  spent. 
What  marvel  is  tho'  I  murne  and  lament  ? 
"  I  love  delight,  and  wrappit  am  in  woe ; 

I  love  pleasure,  and  plungit  am  in  pane  ; 
I  list  to  rest,  yet  maun  I  ryde  and  go  ; 

And  when  I  list  to  flie  I  maun  remain. 

With  warldlie  care  a  gentil  hart  is  shine. 
I  feel  the  smart,  and  dare  not  mak  my  plaint. 
What  marvel  is  tho'  I  murne  and  lament  ? 
"  I  hate  flatterie,  and  into  words  plane 

And  unaffectit  language  I  delight ; 
Yet  maun  I  leir  to  flatter,  gloss,  and  fayne, 

Whether  I  list  to  speak  or  yet  to  wrvte  ; 

Or  else  men  shall  not  count  me  worth  a  nayte ; 
I  shall  be  reckinit  rude  or  negligent. 
What  marvel  is  tho'  I  murne  and  lament  ? 

"  Scorning  I  hate,  yet  maun  I  smile  and  smirk 
When  I  the  mokks  of  other  men  behold  ; 

Yea,  oft-times  maun  I  laugh,  suppose  I  irk, 
When  bitterlie  their  tauntis  they  have  tould. 
And  sometime  als  whether  I  nyl  or  wald,  j 

And  scorn  for  scorne  to  gif  I  maun  tak  tent. 

What  marvel  is  tho'  I  murne  and  lament  ? 

"  With  temperance  I  wald  use  meat  and  drink, 
And  has  all  surfat-banquet  in  despite ; 

And  yet  at  feast  and  banquet  maun  I  wink, 

And  at  them  haunt  where  I  have  no  delight ; 
I  use  the  evil,  and  has  withall  the  wyte  ; 

Tho*  body  bow,  yet  does  the  heart  dissent. 

What  marvel  is  tho'  I  murne  and  lament  ? 

"  All  costly  claiths  I  count  not  worth  ane  preine,  § 
Which  does  but  foster  pride  and  vanitie  ; 

Yet  dare  I  not  in  common  place  be  seen, 
'Less  I  be  clothit  somewhat  gorgeouslie; 
And  be  I  not,  then  men  shall  talk  of  me, 

And  call  me  owther  wretche  or  indigent. 

What  marvel  is  tho'  I  murne  and  lament  ? 

"  With  heart  and  mind  I  love  humilitie, 
And  pauchtie  pride  richt  sair  do  I  detest, 

But  with  the  high  yet  maun  I  heichlie  be. 
Or  with  that  sort  I  shall  no  sit  in  rest  ; 
This  warld  has  made  the  proverb  manifest : 

Wha  is  a  sheep  the  wolf  will  soon  him  rent. 

What  marvel  is  tho'  I  murne  and  lament  ? 

"  I  hate  all  shameless  gloriositie, 

And  me  delight  in  modest  shamefastnes ; 

Yet  shall  I  not  be  countit  worth  ane  the, 
Without  I  speak  of  all  mater  by  guess  ; 
Gloir  and  brag  out,  and  take  a  face  of  brass ; 

Nathing  misknow  under  the  firmament. 

What  marvel  is  tho'  I  murne  and  lament  * 

*  Spottiswood's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii. 
p.  319 ;  Irving's  Lives,  vol.  ii.  p.  176.  f  Foes. 

+  Will  or  not.  4$  Pm. 
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"  I  love  justice,  and  would  that  everie  man 

Had  that  which  rightly  does  to  him  pertain; 
Yet  all  my  kin,  allya,  or  my  clan, 
In  right  or  wrung-  I  maun  always  maintene  ; 
I  maun  applaud  when  they  their  matters  mene, 
Tho'  conscience  thereto  do  not  consent, 
What  marvel  is  tho'  I  murne  and  lament  ? 

H  In  poetrie  I  preis  to  pas  the  time, 

When  careful  thoughts  with  sorrow  sailyes  me; 
But  if  I  mell  with  meter  or  with  ryme, 

With  rascal  rymers  I  shall  rakint  be  ; 

They  shall  me  bourdin  als  with  mony  lie, 
In  charging  me  with  that  which  never  I  meant. 
What  marvel  is  tho'  I  murne  and  lament  ? 

■  I  wald  travel,  and  idleness  I  hate, 

If  I  could  hud  some  gude  vocation  ; 
But  all  for  naught :  in  vain  lang  may  I  wait, 

Or  I  get  honest  occupation  ; 

Letters  are  lightliet  in  our  nation  ; 
For  learning  now  is  neither  life  nor  rent. 
What  marvel  is  tho'  I  murne  and  lament  ?  " 

Alexander  Montgomery,  the  author  of  the 
Alexander  "  Cherrie  and  the  Slae,"  is  re- 
Montgomery,  garded  as  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  the  early  Scottish  poets ;  but  the  information 
respecting  his  life  and  character  which  has  been 
transmitted  to  our  times  is  exceedingly  scanty. 
According  to  Timothy  Pont,  he  was  born  at  Hazel- 
head  Castle,  in  the  county  of  Ayr.  If  this  state- 
ment be  correct,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  a 
younger  son  of  the  proprietor  of  that  estate,  who 
was  a  cadet  of  the  noble  family  of  Eglinton ;  but 
it  appears  to  be  at  variance  with  the  following 
line  in  his  poem  entitled  "  The  Navigatioun  :" — 

"  As  for  myself,  I  am  ane  German  borne." 

Nothing  is  known  of  his  early  years  and  training, 
beyond  a  statement  made  by  his  poetical  antagonist, 
Polwart,  that  he  was  sent  "  into  Argyle  some  lair 
to  leir" — some  learning  to  learn.  He  is  commonly 
described  as  a  captain,  and  it  may  therefore  be 
presumed  that  he  had  followed  the  profession  of  a 
soldier.  He  appears  to  have  been  at  one  period  in 
the  service  of  the  Regent  Morton,  and  to  have 
been  afterwards  employed  in  some  capacity  or 
other  by  the  king.  His  services  were  rewarded, 
in  1583,  by  an  annual  pension  of  five  hundred 
marks.  In  1586  he  received  the  royal  license  to 
travel  for  five  years  in  France,  Flanders,  Spain,  and 
other  countries.  He  was  detained  for  some  time 
in  a  foreign  prison ;  and  it  appears  that  the  pay- 
ment of  his  pension  had  been  unjustly  withheld — 
"  to  his  great  hurt,  hinder,  and  prejudice;  whereas 
his  good  service  merited  rather  augmentation  than 
diminishing  of  the  said  pension."  But  the  former 
grant  was  renewed  and  confirmed  by  a  writ  of 
the  privy  seal,  dated  at  Holy  rood  House,  21st  March, 
1588.  He  was  afterwards,  however,  involved  in 
a  tedious  lawsuit  in  the  court  of  session  respect- 
ing the  payment  of  his  pension;  and  from  the 
indignant  language  in  which  he  addresses  the 
judges,  he  seems  to  have  felt  deeply  aggrieved 
by  the  law's  proverbial  delay.  From  the  following 
sonnet  it  would  appear  that  Montgomery  had  his 
full  share  of  the  misfortunes  which  so  often  befall 
bis  poetical  brethren  : — 


"  If  loss  of  guids,  if  greatest  grudge  or  grief, 

If  povertie,  imprisonment,  or  pane, 

If  for  guidwill  ingratitude  agane, 
If  languishing  in  languor  but  relief, 
If  debt,  if  dolour,  and  to  become  deif, 

If  travell  tint,*  and  labour  lost  in  vane, 

Do  properlie  to  poets  appertane, 
Of  all  that  craft  my  chance  is  to  be  chief. 
With  August,  Virgil  wantit  his  reward, 

And  Ovid's  lute  as  luckless  a3  the  lave  : 
While  Homer  lived  his  hap  was  very  hard, 

Yet  when  he  died  seven  cities  for  him  strave : 
Tho'  I  am  not  like  one  of  them  in  arte, 
I  pingle  them  perfytlie  in  that  parte." 

In  another  sonnet  addressed  to  a  brother  poet, 
Robert  Hudson,  he  thus  describes  his  situation : — 
"  My  best  beloved  brother  of  the  band, 

I  grein-f  to  see  the  sillie  smiddy  smeik  :  J 
This  is  no  lyfe  that  I  live  up-a-land 
On  raw  red  herring  reistit  in  the  reik.  § 
Syne  I  am  subject  sometyme  to  be  sick, 
And  daylie  deeing  of  my  auld  disease,|| 

Ait  If  bread,  ill  ale,  and  all  things  are  ane  eik, 
This  barme  and  blaidry  buists  up  all  my  bees." 

Several  of  Montgomery's  shorter  pieces  are 
found  in  the  Bannatyne  Collection,  and  must, 
therefore,  have  been  written  before  the  year  1568. 
Three  of  his  poems — "Echo,"  the  "Flyting,"  and 
the  "  Cherrie  and  the  Slae" — are  quoted  in  "  Ane 
Schort  Treatise  conteining  some  Ruleis  and  Cau- 
telis  to  be  observit  and  eschewit  in  Scottis  Poesis," 
published  by  King  James  in  the  year  1584.  The 
time  of  the  poet's  death  is  uncertain,  but  it  must 
have  taken  place  before  1615,  as  the  title-page  of 
an  edition  of  his  works  published  in  that  year  avers 
that  the  "  Cherrie  and  Slae"  had  been  revised  not 
long  before  the  author's  death. 

The  poems  of  Montgomery  display  a  consider- 
able amount  of  elegance  and  fancy,  though  not 
always  under  the  guidance  of  good  taste.  His 
versification  is  remarkably  harmonious,  and  when 
freed  from  their  antique  spelling,  many  of  his 
poems  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  compositions 
of  the  present  day.  His  fame  chiefly  rests  on  the 
"Cherrie  and  the  Slae,"**  a  poem  of  considerable 
length,  and  which,  in  spite  of  not  a  few  faults, 
deserves  the  popularity  which  it  has  attained.  It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  allegory  is 
harsh  and  obscure,  as  is  evident  from  the  widely 
different  interpretations  which  have  been  given  of 
it.  According  to  one  critic,  "the  object  of  the 
poem  is  to  represent  the  wishes,  hopes,  reasonings, 
and  attempts  of  a  lover,  the  mistress  of  whose 
passion  was  by  her  rank  and  her  personal  excel- 
lences exalted  greatly  above  his  condition."  Ac- 
cording to  another,  "  the  allegory  of  the  poem  is 
that  moderate  pleasures  are  better  than  high  ones." 
While  Dr.  Irving,  with  greater  probability,  con- 
jectures that  "  the  genuine  explanation  of  the  alle- 
gory may  perhaps  be,  that  virtue,  though  of  very 
hard  attainment,  ought  to  be  preferred  to  vice: 
virtue  is  represented  by  the  cherry,  a  refreshing 
fruit  growing  on  a  tall  tree,  and  that  tree  rising 
from  a  formidable  precipice  ;  vice  is  represented  by 

*  Lost.  f  Long.  %  The  smithy  smoke. 

§  Dried  in  the  smoke. 

II  This  old  disease  appears  to  have  been  the  gravel. 
U  Oat.  **  Sloe. 
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the  sloe,  a  fruit  which  may  easily  be  plucked,  but 
is  bitter  to  the  taste."  *  The  opening  stanzas  of 
this  poem  present  a  fair  example  of  the  author's 
descriptive  powers : — 

"  About  ane  bank  where  birds  on  bewis  f 
Ten  thousand  times  their  notes  renews, 

Ilk  hour  into  the  day  ; 
The  merle  and  mavis  J  might  be  seen, 
The  progne  and  the  philomene,§ 

Whilk  causit  me  to  stay. 
I  lay  and  leant  me  to  ane  bus  [| 

To  hear  the  birds'  beir  ; 
Their  mirth  was  sa  melodius 
Thro'  nature  of  the  yeir  : 
Sum  singing,  sum  springing 
With  wings  into  the  sky  ; 
So  trimlie  and  nimblie 

Thir  *iT  birds  they  flew  me  by. 

"  I  saw  the  hurcheon**  and  the  hair, 
Wha  fed  among  the  flowers  fair, 

Were  happing  to  and  fro  ; 
I  saw  the  cunning  and  the  cat, 
Whose  downs  with  the  dew  was  wat, 
.  With  mony  beists  mo  : 
The  hart,  the  hynd,  the  dae,  the  rae, 

The  foumart, ft  and  the  fox, 
Were  skipping  all  fra  brae  to  brae 
Amang  the  water  brox  ; 
Sum  feeding,  sum  dreiding 
In  case  of  sudden  snairs, 
With  skipping  and  tripping 
The  hauntit  all  in  pairs. 

M  The  air  was  sa  attemperate, 
But  XX  on>*  mist  immaculate, 

But  purefeit  and  cleir : 
The  flowers  fair  were  flourischit 
As  Nature  had  them  nurishit, 

Baith  delicate  and  deir ; 
And  every  blume  on  branch  and  bewch 

So  prettily  were  spread, 
And  hang  their  heads  out  ower  the  heuch,  ${ 
In  May's  colour  cled  ; 

Sum  knopping,  some  dropping 

Of  balmy  liquor  sweet, 
Disteiling  and  smelling 
Thro'  Phoebus  hailsum  heit. 

"  The  cuckoo  and  the  cuschat  |[|j  cryde, 
The  turtle  on  the  other  syde 

Na  pleasure  had  to  play; 
So  schil  in  sorrow  was  her  sang, 
That  thro'  her  voice  the  roches  rang, 

For  Echo  answerit  ay ; 
Lamenting  sair  Narcissus'  case, 

Wha  starvit  at  the  well, 
Wha  with  the  shadow  of  his  face 
For  luve  did  slay  himsel : 

Whiles  weeping  and  creeping 

About  the  well  he  baid ; 

Whiles  lying,  whiles  crying, 

But  it  na  answer  made. 

"  The  dew  as  diamonds  did  hing 

Upon  the  tender  twists  H^I  and  ying, 

O'er-twinkling  all  the  trees  ; 
And  aye  where  flowers  flourishit  faire 
There  suddainly  I  saw  repaire, 

In  swarmes,  the  sounding  bees, 
Some  sweetly  has  the  hony  socht 

Till  they  were  cloggit  sore, 
Some  willingly  the  waxe  has  wrocht 
To  beep  it  up  in  store  : 
So  heeping  with  keeping, 

Into  their  hyves  they  hide  it; 
Preeyselie  and  wyselie 

For  winter  they  provyde  it. 

*  Montgomery's  Poems,  Biographical  Notices,  p.  xix. 

t  Boughs.  +  The  blackbird  and  thrush. 

$  Swallow  and  nightingale.  ||  Bush 

♦U  wT'  **  Hedgehog.  ff  Badger. 

XI  Without.  {$  Eavine.  ||j|  Woodpigeon. 

UH  Boughs. 


u  To  pen  the  pleasures  of  that  park, 
How  every  blossome,  branche,  and  bark 

Against  the  sun  did  shine, 
I  leave  to  poetis  to  compyle 
In  staitlic  verse  and  lofty  style  : 

It  passis  my  ingyne. 
But  as  I  mused  myne  allane, 

I  saw  ane  river  rin 
Out  ouir  ane  craggie  rock  of  stane, 
Syne  lichtit  in  ane  lin,* 

With  tumbling  and  rumbling 

Amang  the  rocks  round, 
Dewalling  and  falling 
Into  that  pit  profound." 

Montgomery  is  the  author  of  a  considerable 
number  of  sonnets  constructed  on  the  Italian  model, 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  his  taste  was  formed 
by  the  study  of  the  Italian  poets.  The  "  Flyting" 
between  Montgomery  and  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  of 
Polwart,  seems  to  have  been  written  in  imitation 
of  the  Flyting  between  Dunbar  and  Kennedy,  and 
contains  every  epithet  of  scurrility  and  abuse 
which  a  fertile  imagination  could  devise,  although 
it  seems  to  have  been  merely  an  effort  of  ingenuity, 
not  the  result  of  a  real  quarrel.  Montgomery's 
miscellaneous  poems  are  numerous,  and  some  of 
them  possess  considerable  merit.  He  has  also 
written  many  devotional  pieces,  and  has  versified 
several  of  the  Psalms.  In  conjunction  with  some 
other  writers,  "  principals  of  English  poesy  in  their 
time,"  he  offered  to  execute  a  complete  version,  j- 
As  a  specimen  of  his  religious  poetry  we  may  give 
his  third  sonnet,  and  a  few  stanzas  from  his 
"  Godly  Prayer." 

M  Iniquitie  on  earth  is  so  increast ; 

All  flesh  but  few  with  falsit  is  defyld, 
Givin  ow'r  of  God  with  gredynes  beguyld; 
So  that  the  puir,  but  pitie  are  opprest. 
God  in  his  justice  dou  na  mair  digest 
Sik  sinful  suyn  with  symonie  defyld, 
But  must  revenge,  their  vyces  are  so  vyld, 
And  pour  down  plagues  of  famine,  sword,  and  pest. 

Aryse,  0  Lord,  deliver  from  the  lave  X 
Thy  faithful  flock  before  that  it  infect. 

Thou  sees  how  Satan  sharps  for  to  dissave 
If  it  were  able  even  thyne  auin  Elect. 

Sen  conscience,  love,  and  charitie  all  laiks, 
Lord,  short  the  season,  for  the  Chosin's  saiks." 

"a  godly  piiayeu  (on  lamentation). 

u  I've  6inn'd,  Father,  be  merciful  to  me  ; 
I  am  not  worthy  to  be  call'd  thy  chylde, 
Who  stubburnely  have  look't  so  long  astray, 
Not  lyk  thy  son,  but  lyk  the  prodigue  wyld. 
My  sillie  saul  $  with  sin  is  so  defyld 
That  Satan  seeks  to  catch  it  as  his  pray. 
God  grant  me  grace  that  he  may  be  begyl'd. 

Peccavi,  Fater,  miserere  met.  || 

"  I  am  abash'd  how  I  dare  be  sa  bald 
Before  thy  godly  presence  to  appeir, 
Or  hazard  anesH  the  hevins  to  behald, 

Wha  am  unworthy  that  the  earth  suld  beir, 
Yet  damn  me  nocht  whom  thou  has  bocht  so  deir. 
Sed  salvum  mefac,  dulcis  Fill  Dei.  ** 
For  out  of  Luke  this  lesson  now  I  leir. 

Peccavi,  Pater,  miserere  mei. 

"  If  thou,  0  Lord,  with  rigour  woldst  revenge, 
What  flesh  befor  thee  faultles  suld  be  fund  ? 
Or  who  is  he  whose  conscience  can  himself  clenge, 
But  by  his  birth  to  Satan  he  is  bund? 

*  Waterfall. 

f  Montgomery's  Poems,  Biographical  Notice,  p.  xxii.; 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  vol.  iii.  p.  180. 
t  Rest.  §  Soul. 

(|  I  have  sinned,  Father  be  merciful  to  me. 
TT  Once.  **  Save  me,  0  beloved  son  of  God. 
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Yet  of  thy  grace  thou  took  away  that  grund, 
And  sent  thy  Son  our  penalty  to  pay, 
To  save  us  from  that  hiddious,  hellish  hund. 

Peccavi,  Pater,  miserere  met. 

"  I  hope  for  mercy  though  my  sinnes  be  huge  ; 
I  grant  my  gylt,  and  grones  to  thee  for  grace. 
Though  I  su'ld  flie  where  sail  I  find  refuge  ? 
In  lievin,  0  Lord? — there  is  thy  dwelling  place, 
The  earth  thy  footstool ;  yea,  in  hellis,  alaee 
Down  with  the  dead,  but  all  must  thee  obey, 
Therefore  I  cry  while  I  have  tyme  and  space, — 
Peccavi,  Pater,  miserere  met. 

**  0  gracious  God,  my  gyltines  forgive, 

In  sinners'  death  since  thou  dost  not  delyte, 
But  rather  that  they  suld  convert  and  live, 
As  witnessis  thy  sacred,  holy  wryte. 
I  pray  thee,  then,  thy  promise  to  perfyte 
In  me  ;"and  I  sail  with  the  Psalmist  say, 
To  pen  thy  praise  and  wondrous  works  indyte : 
Peccavi,  Pater,  miserere  mei." 

John  Holland,  a  native   of  Dalkeith,  or  at 

. ,     „  „     ,     least  a    resident    in    that    town, 
John  Rolland.     ,         ,    ,    ,  „  ...     a       ' 

translated  out  or  prose  into  Scot- 
tish verse  the  celebrated  collection  of  tales,  en- 
titled "The  Seven  Sages,"  or  "The  Seven  Wise 
Masters  of  Home,"  one  of  the  most  popular 
works  of  fiction  of  the  middle  ages.  This  trans- 
lation was  made  in  1560,  but  was  not  published 
till  1578.  Holland  was  the  author  of  another 
poetical  work,  entitled  "  The  Court  of  Venus," 
which  is  alluded  to  in  his  prologue  to  the  "  Seven 
Sages,"  and  must  therefore  have  been  completed 
previous  to  the  year  1560,  although  it  was  not 
printed  till  1575.  This  poem  is  so  rare  that  the 
copy  in  the  British  Museum  is  the  only  one  known 
to  be  extant.  It  is  divided  into  four  books,  and 
is  written  in  stanzas  of  nine  lines.  Mr.  Laing 
says  it  is  a  prolix  and  uninteresting  allegory,  and 
is  an  evident  imitation — both  in  the  subject  and  his 
manner  of  treating  it,  no  less  than  in  the  measure 
— of  "  The  Palace  of  Honour,"  by  Bishop  Douglas. 
Nothing  whatever  is  known  of  the  character  or 
life  of  the  author. 
Another  Scottish  poet  who  flourished  at  this 
period  was   Alexander    Hume, 

AHumeder  thb  second  son  of  Patrick>  fifth 
baron  of  Polwarth,  in  Berwick- 
shire. He  was  born  about  the  year  1560,  and  was 
educated  first  at  St.  Andrew's  and  afterwards  in 
France,  where  he  resided  four  years,  in  all  pro- 
bability pursuing  the  study  of  law  at  one  of  the 
universities  of  that  country.  After  his  return  to 
Scotland  he  followed  the  legal  profession  for  three 
years,  but  abandoned  it  in  disgust  at  the  corrupt 
and  venal  practices  which  at  that  period  disgraced 
the  Scottish  courts  of  law.  He  ultimately  went 
into  the  Church,  and  in  the  year  1598  was  ap- 
pointed minister  of  Logie,  near  Stirling,  where  he 
continued  till  his  death,  on  the  4th  of  December, 
1609.  He  has  sometimes  been  erroneously  supposed 
to  have  been  the  author  of  the  "  Fly  ting  "  addressed 
to  Montgomery  ;  but  this  poem  was  the  production 
of  his  elder  brother  Patrick. 

The  poems  of  Hume  are  marked  by  a  quick 
perception  and  deep  feeling  for  the  beauties  of 
external  nature,  and  his  selection  of  poetical 
images  is  generally  pleasing  and  judicious.     His 


works  everywhere  evince  a  purity  of  sentiment, 
and  breathe  the  aspirations  of  a  humble  and  truly 
pious  heart,  which  cannot  fail  to  command  respect. 
In  the  following  specimen  of  his  poetry,  de- 
scribing the  successive  appearances  of  nature 
during  a  summer's  day,  there  is  a  train  of  images, 
says  Mr.  Campbell,  that  seems  peculiarly  pleasing 
and  unborrowed — the  pictures  of  a  poetical  mind, 
humble  but  genuine  in  its  cast.  The  various  ob- 
jects characteristic  of  a  Scottish  landscape  are 
painted  with  truth  and  clearness,  and  a  calm  de- 
votional feeling  pervades  the  poem.  Some  of  the 
customs  spoken  of,  however,  such  as  the  use  of 
"  callour  wine  in  caves,"  and  "  sallads  steep'd  in 
oil,"  are  suited  to  the  climate  of  France,  where  the 
poet  spent  four  years,  rather  than  of  Scotland.  * 

"  THANKS  FOR  A  SUMMER'S  DAY. 

"  0  perfect  light,  which  shaidf  away 
The  darkness  from  the  light, 
And  set  a  ruler  o'er  the  day, 
Another  o'er  the  night ; 

"  Thy  glory,  when  the  day  forth  flies, 
More  vively  does  appear, 
Nor  %  at  mid-day  into  our  eyes 
The  shining  sun  is  clear. 

u  The  shadow  of  the  earth  anon 
llemoves  and  drawis  by, 
Syne  §  in  the  east,  whenit  is  gone, 
Appears  a  clearer  sky. 

"  Whilk  ||  soon  perceive  the  little  larks, 
The  lapwing  and  the  snipe, 
And  tune  their  song,  like  Nature's  clerks, 
O'er  meadow,  muir,  and  stripe. 

"  But  every  bold  nocturnal  beast 
No  longer  may  abide, 
They  hie  away,  both  maist  and  least,  % 
Themselves  in  house  to  hide. 


The  golden  globe  incontinent 

Sets  up  his  shining  head, 
And  on  the  earth  and  firmament 

Displays  his  beams  abread.** 

For  joy  the  birds  with  bouldenff  throats, 

Against  his  visage  sheen  JJ 
Take  up  their  kindly  music  notes, 

In  woods  and  gardens  green. 

Upbraids  §§  the  careful  husbandman, 

His  coin  and  vines  to  see, 
And  every  timeous  j{||  artizan 

In  booths  works  busily. 

The  pastor  quits  the  slothful  sleep, 

And  passes  forth  with  speed, 
His  litle  camow-nosedlTIT  sheep, 

And  rowting  kye***  to  feed. 

The  passenger  from  perils  sure, 

Goes  gladly  forth  the  way; 
Brief,  every  living  creature 

Takes  comfort  of  the  day. 


"  The  misty  reek,fft  the  clouds  of  rain, 
From  tops  of  mountain  skails,  jj| 
Clear  are  the  highest  hills  and  plain, 
The  vapours  take  the  vales. 

*  Preface  to  Hume's  Hymns  and  Sacred  Songs,  p.  vii. 
f  Shaded.  %  Scottice  for  than.  $  Then. 

||   Which.  U  Largest  and  smallest. 

**  Abroad.  ft  Emboldened.        \ %  Shining. 


§§  Uprises. 
***  Lowing  kine. 


I!  II  Early. 
ttt  Fog. 


*!«ft  Flat-nosed. 

XXX  r°urs  °ff« 
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"  Bcgaired*  is  the  sapphire  pendf 
With  spraings  X  of  scarlet  hue  ; 
And  preciously,  from  end  to  end, 
Damasked  white  and  blue. 

"  The  ample  heaven,  of  fabric  sure, 
In  clearness  does  surpass 
The  crystal  and  the  silver,  pure 
As  clearest  polish' d  glass. 

"  The  time  so  tranquil  is  and  clear, 
That  no  where  shall  ye  find, 
Save  on  a  high  and  barren  hill, 
The  air  of  passing  wind. 

"  All  trees  and  simples,  great  and  small, 
That  balmy  leaf  do  bear, 
Than  they  were  painted  on  a  wall, 
Nor  more  they  move  or  steir.  § 

"  The  rivers  fresh,  the  callour  ||  streams, 
O'er  rocks  can  swiftly  rin,1l 
The  water  clear  like  crystal  beams, 
And  makes  a  pleasant  din. 


"  Calm  is  the  deep  and  purple  sea, 
Yea,  smoother  than  the  sand ; 
The  waves  that  woltering**  wont  to  be, 
Are  stable  like  the  land. 

"  So  silent  is  the  cessile  air, 
That  every  cry  and  call, 
The  hills  and  dales,  and  forest  fair, 
Again  repeats  them  all. 

"  The  clogged  busy  humming  bees, 
That  never  think  to  drown,  ft 
On  flowers  and  flourishes  of  trees, 
Collect  their  liquor  brown. 

"  The  sun,  most  like  a  speedy  post, 
With  ardent  course  ascends ; 
The  beauty  of  our  heavenly  host 
Up  to  our  zenith  tends. 


"  The  breathless  flocks  draw  to  the  shade, 
And  freshure  XX  of  their  fauld ; 
The  startling  nolt,  $$  as  they  were  mad, 
Bun  to  the  rivers  cald. 

11  The  herds  beneath  some  leafy  trees, 
Amidst  the  flow'rs  they  lie  ; 
The  stable  ships  upon  the  seas 
Tend  up  their  sails  to  dry. 

"  The  hart,  the  hind,  the  fallow  deer, 
Are  tapish'd  j|||  at  their  rest ; 
The  fowls  and  birds  that  made  thee  beared 
Prepare  their  pretty  nest. 

M  The  rayons  dure***  descending  down, 
All  kindle  in  a  gleid ;  fft 
In  city,  nor  in  burrough  town, 
May  nane  set  forth  their  head. 

"  Back  from  the  blue  pavemented  whun,  XXX 
And  from  ilk  plaster  wall, 
The  hot  reflexing  of  the  sun 
Inflames  the  air  and  all. 

M  The  labourers  that  timely  rose, 
All  weary,  faint,  and  weak, 
For  heat  down  to  their  houses  goes  §§§ 
Noon-meite  and  sleep  to  take. 


*  Drest  out. 
$  Stir. 
**  Tumbling. 


t  Arch.  X  Streaks. 

||  Cool.  IT  Run. 

ft  To  drone,  or  to  be  idle. 
Freshness.  §$  Oxen.  ||||  Carpeted. 

Hll  Beare,  probably  means  music.  To  beare,  in  old  Scotch, 
is  to  recite.  Wynton,  in  his  Chronicle,  says,  "As  I  have 
heard  men  beare  on  hand." 

•**  Hard,  or  keen  rays.  -f-ff  Fire. 

+tt  Whinstone. 

$v$  In  old  Scottish  poetry  little  attention  is  paid  to 
giving  plural  nouns  a  plural  verb. 


"  The  callour*  wine  in  cave  is  sought, 
Men's  brothingf  breasts  to  cool; 
The  water  cold  and  clear  is  brought, 
And  sail  ads  steeped  in  ule.  X 

"  With  gilded  eyes  and  open  wings, 
The  cock  his  courage  shows  ; 
With  claps  of  joy  his  breast  he  dings  6 
And  twenty  times  he  crows. 

"  The  dove  with  whistling  wings  so  blue, 
The  winds  can  fast  collect, 
Her  purple  pens  turn  many  a  hue 
Against  the  sun  direct. 

"  Now  noon  is  gone— gone  is  mid-day, 
The  heat  does  slake  at  last, 

The  sun  descends  down  west  away, 
For  three  o'clock  is  past. 

*  *  *  • 

"  The  rayons  of  the  sun  we  see 
Diminish  in  their  strength, 
The  shade  of  every  tower  and  tree 
Extended  is  in  length. 

"  Great  is  the  calm,  for  everywhere 
The  wind  is  setting  down, 
The  reek  ||  throws  up  right  in  the  air, 
From  every  tower  and  town. 


"  The  mavis  and  the  Philomeen,H 
The  sterling  whistles  loud, 
The  cushats  **  on  the  branches  green, 
Ful  quietly  they  crood.ff 

"  The  glominJI  comes,  the  day  is  spent, 
The  sun  goes  out  of  sight, 
And  painted  is  the  Occident 
With  purple,  sanguine  bright. 

"  The  scarlet  nor  the  golden  thread, 
Who  would  their  beauty  try  ? 
Are  nothing  like  the  colour  red, 
And  beauty  of  the  sky. 


"  What  pleasure  then  to  walk  and  see, 
Endlang§$  a  river  clear, 
The  perfect  form  of  every  tree 
Within  the  deep  appear. 

"  The  salmon  out  of  cruives  ||  ||  and  creels,f  IT 
Uphailed  into  scouts  ;  *** 
The  bells  and  circles  on  the  weills,ftf 
Through  leaping  of  the  trouts. 

"  0  sure  it  were  a  seemly  thing, 
While  all  is  still  ana  calm, 
The  praise  of  God  to  play  and  sing 
With  trumpet  and  with  shalm. 

"  Through  all  the  land  great  is  the  gild  XXX 
Of  rustic  folks  that  cry  ; 
Of  bleating  sheep,  fra  they  be  fill'd, 
Of  calves  and  rowting  kye. 

"  All  labourers  draw  hame  at  even, 
And  can  to  others  say, 
Thanks  to  the  gracious  God  of  Heaven, 
Quhilk§§§  sent  this  summer  day." 

The  names  of  Thomas  and  Robert  Hudson,  Chris- 
tian Lindsay,  William  Fowler,  John  Burel,  Bal- 
nevis,   Clapperton,   Robert    Semple,   and   various 


Burning. 
Smoke. 


Oil. 


IT  Thrush  and  nightingale. 


*  Cool. 

§  Beats. 
**  Wood-pigeons, 
ff  A  very  expressive  word  for  the  note  of  the  cushat,  or 
wood-pigeon. 
XX  Evening.  §§  Along. 

Illl  Places  for  confining  fish ;   generally  placed  in  the  dam 
of  a  river.  HIT  Baskets. 

***  Small  boats,  or  yawls.  ftt  Wells. 

XXX  Throng.  §$$  Who. 
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other  poets  who  flourished  in  Scotland  about  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  have  been  handed 
down  to  the  present  day,  but  the  greater  part  of 
their  writings  have  perished.  Thomas  Hudson 
is  the  author  of  an  English  translation  of  Du 
Cartas'  "  Historie  of  Judith,"  which  was  under- 
taken at  the  request  of  King  James,  and  published 
in  1584.  Robert  Hudson  was  a  court  poet, 
and  a  person  of  some  influence  ;  but  his  works,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  sonnets,  have  all 
perished.  Montgomery  addressed  to  him  several 
of  his  sonnets,  and  appears  to  have  relied  upon  his 
friendship  with  misplaced  confidence,  if  we  may 
credit  Christian  LINDSAY,  who,  in  a  spirited 
sonnet, — the  only  one  of  his  poems  which  has 
been  preserved, — thus  upbraids  Hudson  with  his 
treachery : — 

"  Oft  have  I  heard,  but  after  fund  it  true, 

That  courtiers'  kyndness  lasts  but  for  a  while  : 
Era  once  your  turns  be  sped,  why  then  adieu! 

Your  promeist  friendship  passes  in  exyle. 

But,  Robene,  faith  ye  did  me  not  beguyle  : 
I  hopit  aye  of  you  as  of  the  lave. 

If  thou  had  wit,  thou  wald  have  mony  a  wyle, 
To  mak  thyself  be  knawin  for  a  knave. 
Montgomery,  that  sic  hope  did  once  conceive 

Of  thy  guidwill,  now  finds  all  is  forgotten  : 
Tho'  nocht  but  kindness  he  did  at  thee  crave, 

He  finds  thy  friendship  as  it  ripes  is  rotten. 
The  smeikie  smeiths  cares  not  his  passit  travel, 
But  leaves  him  lingering,  deeing  of  the  gravel." 

Several  anonymous  pieces  of  considerable  merit 
have  been  preserved  in  the  Bannatyne  Collection. 
Two  of  these,  a  poem  "  In  Praise  of  the  Worthy 
Knycht,  Sir  Penny,"  and  "The  Wooing  of  Jock 
and  Jenny,"  are  peculiarly  interesting  on  account 
of  the  light  which  they  cast  upon  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  period : — 

"  Eycht  fain  wald  I  my  quentans  *  mak 
With  Sir  Penny;  and  what  ye  why  ? 
He  is  a  man  will  undertak 

Lands  for  to  sell,  and  als  to  buy ; 
Therefor  me  think  rycht  right  fain  wald  I 

With  him  in  felloship  to  repair ; 
Because  he  is  in  company 
Ane  noble  guide  baith  late  and  air.f 

"  Sir  Penny  for  till  hald  in  hand 
His  company  they  think  so  sweet ; 
Sum  gives  na  care  to  sell  his  land 
With  gude  Sir  Penny  for  to  meet ; 
Because  he  is  a  noble  spreit, 

Ane  furthy  J  man  and  forseand ; 

There  is  no  matter  to  end  complete 

Till  he  set  to  his  seal  and  hand. 

"  Sir  Penny  is  a  vailyeant  man, 
Of  meikle  strength  and  dignitie  ; 
And  evir  sen  §  the  warld  began 
In  to  this  land  autoreist  ||  is  he  ; 
With  king  and  queen  may  ye  nocht  see 

They  treat  him  aye  sa  tenderly, 
That  there  can  na  tiling  endit  be 
Without  him  in  their  company  ? 
"  Sir  Penny  is  a  man  of  law, 

Wit  ye  weill,  baith  wise  and  war,f 
And  mony  reasons  can  furth  shaw 
When  he  is  standand  at  the  bar ; 
Is  nane  sa  wise  can  him  defar 

•  When  he  proponis  furth  ane  plea, 
Nor  yet  sa  hardy  man  that  dar 
Sir  Penny  tyne**  or  disobey. 


*  Acquaintance. 

+  In  comfortable  circumstances 

h  Possessed  of  authority 


f  Early. 
§  Since, 
f  Wary.       **  Lose. 


"  Sir  Penny  is  baith  sharp  and  wise ; 
The  kirks  to  Bteir  *  he  takes  on  hand ; 
Disponar  he  is  of  benefyis. 
In  to  this  realm,  o'er  all  the  land, 
Is  none  so  wicht  dar  him  ganestand  ; 

So  wisely  can  Sir  Penny  wirk,f 
And  als  X  Sir  Symony  his  servand, 
That  now  is  guider  of  the  kirk. 

"  If  to  the  court  thou  makes  repair, 

And  thou  have  matters  to  proclaim?, 
Thou  art  unable  weil  to  fare, 

Sir  Penny  an  thou  leave  at  hame. 

To  bring  him  furth  think  thou  na  schame, 

I  do  ye  weil  to  understand  ; 
Into  thy  bag  beir  thou  his  name. 
Thy  matter  comes  the  better  till  hand. 

"  Sir  Penny  now  is  made  ane  owle, 

They  wirk  him  meikle  tray  and  tene ; 
They  hald  him  in  till  he  hair-mowle,  § 
And  makes  him  blind  of  baith  his  een ;  || 
Thereowt  he  is  but  seyndill  f  seen, 

Sa  fast  theirain  they  can  him  steik  ** 
That  poor  commons  can  nocht  obtene 
Ane  day  to  byd  with  him  to  speik." 

"  the  wooing  of  jock  and  jenny. 

"  Eobeyns  Jock  came  to  woo  our  Jenny 

On  our  feast  evin,  when  we  were  fou  ;  ff 

She  brankit  fast,  and  made  her  bonny, t  J 
And  said,  'Jock,  come  ye  for  to  woo  r ' 
She  burneist  her  baith  breast  and  brow, 

And  maid  her  clear  as  ony  clock ;  §$ 
Then  spak  her  dame,  and  said,  1 1  trow 

Ye  come  to  woo  our  Jenny,  Jock.' 

"  Jock  said,  '  Forsooth,  I  yearn  full  fain 

To  lout  mi  my  head,  and  sit  doun  by  you.' 

Then  spak  her  mother,  and  said  again, 
'  My  bairn  has  tocher-gude  to  gie  you.' 
'Te,  he,'  quoth  Jenny,  'keek,  keek,f  f  I  see  you: 

Mother,  yon  man  maks  you  a  mock.' 
'  Why  say  ye  sae  ?  now  leeze  me  o'  you.' 

'  I  come  to  woo  your  Jenny,'  quoth  Jock. 

"  '  My  bairn,'  she  says,  'has  of  her  awin 

Ane  goose,  ane  grice,***  ane  cock,  ane  hen, 

Ane  calf,  ane  hog,  ane  fute-braid  sawin,ff  f 
Ane  kirn,  ane  pin,  that  ye  weill  ken, 
Ane  pig,  XXX  aiie  Pot>  ane  ralP  there  ben, 

Ane  fork,  ane  flaik,  ane  reell,  ane  rock;  §§§ 
Dishes  and  dublaris  nine  or  ten. 

Come  ye  to  woo  our  Jenny,  Jock  ? 

M  'Ane  blanket,  and  ane  wecht,||||||  also 

Ane  schule,f  f  f  ane  sheet,  and  ane  lang  flail, 

Ane  ark,****  ane  almry,ttf  t  and  ladles  two, 
Ane  milk-syth  with  ane  swine-tail, 
Ane  rusty  whittle  XX++  to  shear  the  kail. 

And  wheel,"  ane  mell$^$  the  beir||||||||  to  knock, 
Ane  cog,  ane  caird  wantand  ane  nail. 

Come  ye  to  woo  our  Jenny,  Jock  ? 

"  'Ane  furme,f  f  Hf  ane  furlet,  ane  pot,  ane  peck, 

Ane  tub,  ane  barrow  with  ane  wheilband, 
Ane  turs,  *****  ane  troch,  and  ane  meal  seek, 

Ane  spurtilfft'tt  braid,  and  ane  elwand.' 

Jock  took  Jenny  by  the  hand, 
And  cried,  '  Ane  feast !'  and  slew  ane  cock, 

And  made  a  bridal  upaland. 
'  Now  have  I  got  your  Jenny,'  quoth  Jock. 


*  Manage. 

§  Covered  with  mould. 


Work.  X  Also. 

Eyes.  f  Seldom. 

**  Shut.  ff  Tipsy. 

XX  Tripped  away  hastily,  and  dressed  herself  to  the  best 
advantage. 

§§  Clear  as  a  beetle — a  proverbial  expression. 
fill  Stoop.  ff  Look.  ***  Young  pig. 

ftt  Corn  sufficient  to  sow  a  certain  quantity  of  ground. 
Xt+  An  earthenware  vessel.  $$$  Distaff. 

|| || ||  An  instrument  used  in  winnowing  corn. 
$  f  f  f  Shovel. 
****  Wooden  chest  for  containing  oatmeal, 
tttt  Wooden  press.      Xt+t  RustY  knife-        $W  Mallet. 
|| || || ||  Barley.  f  f  f  f  Bench.  *****  Truss, 

ttttt  -A-  stick  used  in  making  porridge. 
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"  '  Now,  dame,  I  have  your  bairn  marreit, 

Suppose  ye  mak  it  hevir  sa  teuch,* 
I  let  you  wit  she  is  nocht  miscarreit, 

It  is  weill  kend  I  have  eneuch ; 

Ane  erookit  gleyd  fell  our  ane  heuch, 
Ane  spade,  ane  speit,  ane  spur,  ane  sock, 

"Withouttin  oxin  I  have  a  pleuch, 
To  gang  together  Jenny  and  Jock. 

"  '  I  have  ane  halter,  and  eik  ane  heck,f 

Ane  cord,  ane  creel, X  and  als  ane  cradle, 
Five  fidder  of  raggis  to  stuff  ane  jack,  § 

Ane  auld  pannel  of  ane  laid  saddle, 

Ane  pepper-polk  made  of  a  padell, 
Ane  spounge,  ||  ane  spindle  wantand  ane  nok, 

Tua  lusty  lips  to  lick  ane  ladle, 
To  gang  together  Jenny  and  Jock. 

"  '  Ane  brechame,1T  and  twa  broches  fine, 

Weill  bucklit  with  a  bridle  rein, 
Ane  sark  **  made  of  the  Linkome  twine, 

Ane  gay  green  cloak  that  will  not  stain ; 

And  yet  for  mister  I  will  nocht  fain, 
Five  hunder  fleas  now  in  a  flock, 

Call  ye  nocht  them  ane  jolly  menye, 
To  gang  together  Jenny  and  Jock  r 

"  '  Ane  trene  truncheour,  +f  ane  ramhorn  spoon, 

Twa  buitts  of  barkit  blasnit  leather, 
All  graith  that  gains  to  hobbill  shoon,  %% 

Ane  thrawcruk  to  twine  ane  tether, 

Ane  bridle,  ane  girth,  and  ane  swine  bladder, 
Ane  maskene-fat,  §§  ane  fetterit  lock, 

Ane  sheep  weill  kecpit  fra  ill  weather, 
To  gang  together  Jenny  and  Jock. 

"  '  Tak  thir  j|[|  for  my  part  of  the  feast ; 

It  is  weill  knawin  I  am  weill  bodin  ; 
Ye  may  nocht  say  my  part  is  least.' 

The  wife  said,  'Speed,  the  kail  are  soddin, 

And  all  the  liffcroch  is  fust  and  loddin  ;%<$ 
"When  ye  have  done,  tak  hame  the  brock.'  *** 

The  roast  was  teuche  sa  were  they  bodin, 
Syne  gaid  together  Jenny  and  Jock." 

In  Bannatyne's  Collection  there  are  several  poems 
Robert  ascribed  to  a  poet  named  Robert 
Semple.  Semple,  whom  several  writers  have 
sought,  on  very  slender  evidence,  to  identify  with 
the  Scottish  peer  of  that  name,  who  succeeded  to 
the  title  in  1572.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that 
Lord  Semple  continued  to  profess  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion ;  while  the  poems  of  Robert 
Semple  contain  the  most  unequivocal  proofs  of 
having  been  written  by  a  Protestant.  There  is 
some  reason  to  believe  that  Semple,  the  poet,  was 
a  captain  in  the  army ;  and  he  speaks  of  himself 
as  having  been  present  at  the  siege  of  Edinburgh 
Castle,  in  1573.  It  appears  from  a  sonnet  addressed 
by  Montgomery  to  Robert  Hudson,  that  Semple 
was  not  exempt  from  the  ordinary  misfortunes  of 
poets  : — 

"  Ye  knaw  ill  guyding  genders  mony  gees, 
And  specially  in  poets :  for  example, 

Ye  can  pen  out  twa  couple  an  ye  pleis — 
Yourself  and  I,  old  Scot  and  Robert  Semple."  fff 


Tough. 

Wooden  erection  from  which  horses  eat  hay  and  straw. 

Basket. 

A  quantity  of  rags  to  quilt  his  coat  of  mail. 

Probably  a  fob,  or  purse,  which  closes  with  a  spring. 

Horse-collar. 

Shirt  made  of  the  Lincoln  twine — a  sort  of  cloth  so  called. 

Wooden  trencher. 

Instruments  requisite  for  mending  shoes. 

Brewing  vat.  |i||  These. 

Our  mess  is  sufficiently  boiled  and  thickeued. 

Remnants. 

Montgomery's  Poems,  p.  15. 
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In  Birrel's  Diary,  under  the  date  January  17, 
1568,  it  is  mentioned  that  "  Ane  play  was  made 
by  Robert  Semple,  and  performed  before  the  Lord 
Regent  and  divers  others  of  the  nobility."  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  the  play  referred  to  is  the 
comedy  of  "  Philotus,"  the  only  existing  specimen 
of  the  early  Scottish  drama  that  has  any  appear- 
ance of  having  been  composed  about  that  period. 
But  there  is  no  evidence  that  Semple  was  the 
author  of  this  piece,  and  it  is  well  known  that 
various  other  plays,  which  were  written  and  acted 
during  the  sixteenth  century,  were  never  printed, 
and  have  not  survived  to  our  day.* 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  a  singular  work 
which    appeared    at   this   period,        Gude  and 
termed  "  A  Compendious  Book  of   Godly  Ballads. 
Godly  and  Spiritual  Sangs,  collectit  out  of  sundrie 
parts  of  the  Scripture,  with  sundrie  of  other  Ballats 
chainged  out  of  profaine   Sangs  for  avoiding  of 
Sinne  and  Harlotrie."     This  collection,  as  stated 
in  the  preface,  was  for  the  use  of  "young  persons 
and  sic  [such]  as  are  not  exercisit  in  the  Scriptures, 
who  will  sooner  consave  the  true  Word  nor  when 
they  hear  it  sung  in  Latin,  the  whilk  they  wot  not 
what  it  is.     But  when  -they  hear  it  sung,  or  sing  it 
themselves,  into  their  vulgar  tongue  with  sweet, 
melodie,  then  shall  they  love  their  God,  and  put 
away  profane  and  unclean  sangs."     The  Scottish 
people  have  from  a  very  early  period  been  passion- 
ately fond  of  popular  songs,  and  there  is  abundant 
evidence  that  this  taste  was  peculiary  prevalent  at 
the  era  of  the  Reformation.     In  the  words  of  Hume 
of  Logie,  in  the  preface  to  his  "  Hymnes  or  Sacred 
Songs,"  "  in  princes'  courts,  in  the  houses  of  great 
men,  and  at  the  assemblies  of  young  gentlemen  and 
young  damsels,  the  chief  pastime  is  to  sing  profane 
sonnets  and  vain  ballats  of  love,  or  to  rehearse  some 
fabulous  feats  of  Palmerin  Amadis,  or  other  such  like 
reveries."     It  seems  to  have  occurred  to  some  well- 
meaning  but   ill-judging   friends  of  religion  and 
morality,  that  if  they  could  succeed  in  substituting 
religious  poems   for   the   songs   in   common   use, 
many  of  which  were  of  a  profane  and  licentious 
character,  they  would  contribute  not  a  little  to- 
wards the  reformation  of  national  manners   and 
morals.     They  accordingly  proceeded  to  compose 
a  number   of  "godly  and   spiritual"   songs   and 
ballads,  as  closely  resembling  the  profane  originals 
as   possible    in   structure    of   verse   and    in   style 
of  imagery,  and  intended  to  be  sung  to  the  same 
tunes.     In  this  way,  "  John,  come  kiss  me  now," 
"  The    bonny  broom,"    "  I'll    never    leave    thee," 
"  Ye'll  never  be  like  my  auld  gudeman,"  and  various 
other  amatory  tunes,  were  "married"  to  spiritual 
hymns   and   songs,   unobjectionable  no   doubt   in 
sentiment,  but  beyond  measure  dull  and  prosaic. 
This  practice,  it  seems,  did  not  give  universal  satis- 
faction, for  Mr.  Geddes,  minister  of  Wick,  notices 
an  objection  which  was  raised  by  "  some  inconsi- 
derate persons  "  to  this  blending  of  the  sacred  with 
the  profane : — "  O,  say  they,  we  remember  some  of 

*  "  Philotus  :  a  Comedy,"  published  bv  the  Bannatyne 
Club. 
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these  airs  or  tunes  were  sung  heretofore  to  amorous 
sonnets,  wherein  were  some  obscene  expressions. 
To  this  I  answer,  first,  That  in  this  practice  I  have 
the  precedent  of  some  of  the  most  pious,  grave,  and 
zealous  divines  in  the  kingdom,  who,  to  very  good 
purpose,  have  composed  godly  songs  to  the  tunes  of 
such  old  songs  as  these, '  The  bonny  broom/  '  We'll 
all  go  pull  the  heather,'  and  such  like,  and  yet  with- 
out any  challenge  or  disparagement.  Secondly,  It  is 
alleged  by  some,  and  that  not  without  some  colour 
of  reason,  that  many  of  our  airs  or  tunes  are  made 
by  good  angels,  but  the  letters  or  lines  of  our  songs, 
by  devils.     We  choose  the  part  angelical,  and  leave 
the  part  diabolical.      Thirdly,  It  is  possible  and 
probable   that  these  vain,  profain  men,  who  com- 
posed those  naughty,  amorous  sonnets,  have  surrep- 
titiously borrowed  those  grave,  sweet  tunes  from 
former  spiritual  hymns  and  songs  ;  and  why  may 
not  we  again  challenge  our  own,  plead  for  resti- 
tution, and  bring  back  to  the  right  owner,  apply- 
ing those  grave  airs  again  to  a  divine  and  spiritual 
subject  ?    Lastly,  we  find  Paul,  the  great  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles,  sanctified  some  sentences  and  verses  of 
Greek  poets,  converting  them  into  spiritual  maxims; 
and  why  may  not  we  (finding  the  measures  of  a 
melodious  tune  or  air   indifferent  in  themselves) 
consecrate  and  apply  them  to  a  sacred  poem  ?  "  * 
In  spite  of  this  ingenious  apology  for  the  practice 
referred  to,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  these  spiritual 
parodies,  from  the  indecent  allusions  which  many 
of  them  suggested,  their  unseemly  mixture  of  images 
sacred  and  profane,  and  the  irreverent  familiarity 
with  which  they  addressed  the  Deity,  were  cal- 
culated to  do  more  real  harm  to  religion  than  the 
evil  which  they  were  intended  to  put  down.f    The 
following  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  these 
,;  Gude  and  Godly  Ballads:"— 

"  John,  come  kiss  me  now; 
John,  come  kiss  me  now ; 
John,  come  kiss  me  by  and  by, 
And  male  nae  mair  adow. 

"  The  Lord  thy  God  I  am 

That,  John,  does  thee  call. 
John  represents  the  man 
By  grace  celestiall. 

"  My  prophets  call,  my  preachers  cry, 
John,  come  kiss  me  now  ; 
John,  come  kiss  me  by  and  by, 
And  mak  nae  mair  adow." 


"  "Who  is  at  my  windo,  who,  who  ? 

Goe  from  my  windo,  goe,  goe. 

Wha  calls  there  so  lvke  ane  strangere  ? 

Goe  from  my  windo,  goe,  goe. 
u  Lord,  I  am  here  ane  wratchit  mortall, 

That  for  thy  mercy  does  cry  and  call 

Unto  thee,  my  Lord  celestiall. 

See  who  is  at  my  windo,  who,  who  ? 
"  How  daris  thou  for  mercy  cry, 

Sa  lang  in  sin  as  thou  does  lye  ? 

Mercy  to  have  thou  art  not  worthie. 

Goe  from  my  windo,  goe. 

"  ^ith  richt  humble  heart,  Lord,  I  thee  pray 
Thy  comfort  and  grace  obtaine  I  may; 
Shaw  me  the  path  and  ready  way 
In  at  thy  door  for  to  goe,"  &c. 

*  Ancient  Scottish  Melodies,  printed  for  the  Maitland 

"V       '  t  Ibid.,  p.  39. 

VOL.  II.  '  * 


'  Till  our  Gudeman,  till  our  Gudeman, 
Keep  faith  and  love  till  our  Gudeman. 

1  For  our  Gudeman  in  heven  does  ring 
In  glore  and  bliss  without  ending, 
Where  angels  ever  sing  Oaan  ! 
In  laude  and  praise  of  our  Gudeman. 

Our  Gudeman  desires  three  things  : 
Ane  heart  wherefra  contrition  springs, 
Svne  love  him  best  our  souls  that  wan, 
When  we  were  lost  fra  our  Gudeman. 

And  our  Gudeman  that  ever  was  kind 
Requires  of  us  ane  faithful  mind, 
Syne  charitable  be  with  every  clan 
For  love  onlie  of  our  Gudeman,"  &c. 


[To  the  air  of  M  Leave  thee,  leave  thee  ! — I'll  never  leave 
thee."] 

"  Ah,  my  love  !  leave  me  not, 
Leave  me  not,  leave  me  not ; 
Ah  !  my  love,  leave  me  not 
Thus,  mine,  alone. 

"  With  ane  burden  on  my  back  ; 
I  may  not  bear  it,  I'm  so  weak; 
Love  !  this  burden  from  me  tak, 
Or  else  I  am  gone. 

"  With  sins  I'm  laden  sair; 
Leave  me  not,  leave  me  not, 
With  sins  I  am  laden  sair, 
Leave  me  not  alone." 

The  following  lines  are  said  to  have  been  sung  to 
the  tune  of  "  Hey,  tutti  tatti,"  which  is  now  united 
to  the  immortal  lyric — "  Scots  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace 
bled:"— 

"  Hey,  now,  the  day  dallis,* 
Now  Christ  on  us  callis, 
Now  wealth  on  our  wallis 

Appears  anone  : 
Now  the  Word  of  God  rings, 
Whilk  is  king  of  all  kings, 
Now  Christ's  flock  sings 

The  night  is  near  gone." 

Not  a  few  of  the  songs  or  ballads  contained  in 
this  singular   collection  are   sati-     Satirical  bal- 
neal invectives  against  the  Romish      lads  against 
priests,  whose  avarice,  luxury,  and      the  Romish 
profligacy,  are  exposed  in  the  most  u 

unsparing  terms.  From  an  early  period,  indeed, 
a  deadly  feud  had  subsisted  between  the  ballad- 
mongers  and  the  clergy.  The  latter,  as  Mr. 
Tytler  observes,  were  the  bitter  enemies  of  the 
minstrels,  whom  they  considered  as  satirical  rivals, 
or  intruders,  who  carried  off  from  the  Church  the 
money  which  might  have  been  devoted  to  more 
pious  and  worthy  uses.  They  talk  of  them  as 
profligate,  low-bred  buffoons,  who  blow  up  their 
cheeks,  and  contort  their  persons,  and  play  on 
horns,  harps,  trumpets,  pipes,  and  Moorish  flutes, 
for  the  pleasures  of  their  lords  ;  and  who,  moreover, 
flatter  them  by  songs,  and  tales,  and  adulatory 
ballads,  for  which  their  masters  are  not  ashamed  to 
repay  these  ministers  of  the  prince  of  darkness 
with  large  sums  of  gold  and  silver,  and  with  rich 
embroidered  robes. f  So  keenly  did  the  clergy 
feel  the  attacks  of  their  poetical  adversaries,  that 
a  provincial  council  held  at  Linlithgow,  in  1549, 

*  Dawns. 

t  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  373 ;  Ancient  Scottish 
Melodies,  p.  31. 
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considered  it  necessary  to  fulminate  a  special  de- 
nunciation against  all  who  should  be  found  to  have 
in  their  possession  any  books  of  rhymes  or  vulgar 
songs  abusive  of  the  clergy,  or  containing  any 
heretical  tenets;  and  in  1551,  an  act  of  parliament 
was  passed  prohibiting  the  publication  of  "anie 
buikes,  ballats,  sangs,  blasphematious  rimes,  or 
tragedies,  either  in  Latin  or  in  English,"  without 
royal  license  obtained  "  fra  our  Soverain  Ladie  and 
the  Lord  Governour."  The  Reformers  seem  to  have 
been  well  aware  of  the  powerful  influence  which 
such  poetical  invectives  exert  upon  the  popular 
mind,  and  they  accordingly  lost  no  opportunity  of 
exposing  in  "  ballats  and  sangs"  the  indolence  and 
corruption,  the  luxurious  habits  and  profligate 
lives,  of  the  priests.  And  few  missiles  could  have 
been  more  effective  in  hastening  the  downfall  of 
the  papal  system,  and  the  expulsion  of  its  "ere- 
mites and  friars,  white,  black,  and  grey,  with  all 
their  trumpery."  The  following  ingenious  allegory 
of  the  power  and  evil  influence  of  the  Pope  was 
adapted  to  the  air  of  "  The  hunte  is  up,  the  hunte 
is  up,"  which  appears  to  have  been  popular  at 
this  period  both  in  England  and  Scotland.* 

44  With  huntis  up,  with  huntis  up ; 
It  is  now  perfect  da)- ; 
Jesus,  our  king,  has  gone  a  hunting  ; 
Who  likes  to  speed  they  may. 

"  Ane  cursed  fox  lay  hid  in  rocks, 
This  long  and  many  a  day, 
Devouring  sheep  while  he  might  creep  ; 
None  might  him  'schape  away. 

"  It  did  him  good  to  tap  the  blude 
Of  young  and  tender  lambs  ; 
None  could  him  miss,  for  all  was  his — 
The  young  ones  with  their  dams. 

"  The  hunter  is  Christ,  that  hunts  in  haste; 
The  hounds  are  Peter  and  Paul ; 
The  Pope  is  the  fox  ;  Home  is  the  rocks 
That  rubs  us  on  the  gall. 

"  The  cruel  beast  he  never  ceased, 
By  his  usurped  power, 
Under  dispence  to  get  our  pence, 
Our  souls  to  devour. 

*'  Wha  could  devise  such  merchandise 
As  he  had  there  to  sell, 
Unless  it  were  proud  Lucifer 
The  great  master  of  hell  ? 

"  He  had  to  sell  the  Tantonie  f  bell, 
And  pardons  therein  was, 
Remission  of  sins  in  old  sheep-skins, 
Our  souls  to  bring  from  grace. 

"  With  bulls  of  lead,  white  wax,  and  red, 
And  other  whiles  with  green, 
Closed  in  a  box :  this  used  the  fox  : 
Such  peltrie  was  never  seen,"  &c. 

"  WAE  IS  THE  HERDS  %   OP  ISRAEL. 

11  Wae  is  the  herds  of  Israel, 
That  feeds  not  Christ's  flock, 
But  daintily  they  feed  themsel, 
Syne  does  the  people  mock. 

44  The  silly  sheep  was  all  forlorne, 
And  was  the  wolf's  prey, 
The  herds  teindit  §  all  the  corne, 
The  sheep  could  get  na  strae.  || 

*  According  to  an  old  author,  one  Gray  acquired  the 
favour  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  afterwards  that  of  Protector 
Somerset,  for  making  "  certaine  merry  ballades,"  whereof 
one  chit-fly  was  "  The  hunte  is  up." 

t  Shepherds. 

1  Straw. 


t  St.  Anthony's  bell. 
§  Tithed. 


"  They  gatherit  up  baith  avooI  and  milk, 
And  syne  took  na  mair  cure. 
But  clad  them  with  the  costly  silk, 
And  sic  like  clad  their  hure. 
"  Therefore,  says  God,  I  will  require 
My  sheep  furth  of  their  hands ; 
And  give  them  herds  at  my  desire 
To  teach  them  my  commands. 

"  And  they  shall  nouther  feed  themsel, 
Nor  yet  hunger  my  sheep, 
I  shall  them  from  my  Kirk  expel, 
And  give  them  swine  to  keep." 

"  TRIESTS,   CHRIST  BELIEVE. 

"  Priests,  Christ  believe, 
And  only  traist*  into  his  blude, 
And  nocht  into  your  warks  gude, 
As  plainly  Paul  can  preve.f 

44  Priests,  learn  to  preach, 
And  put  away  your  ignorance  ; 
Praise  only  God,  his  word  avance, 
And  Christ's  people  teach. 

"  Priests,  cut  your  gowne, 
Tour  neukit  bonnet  put  away, 
And  cut  your  tippet  into  twae,J 

Go,  preach  from  towne  to  towne. 

"  Priests,  thole  §  to  preach, 
Sen  ye  yourself  can  preach  na  thing, 
Or  we  your  brawling  down  sail  bring, 
And  na  mair  with  you  fleeche.  || 
44  Priests,  take  na  tiend, 
Except  the  word  of  God  ye  shaw, 
Tho'  ye  allege  your  use  and  law, 
It  is  nocht  as  ye  weind. 

44  Priests,  take  na  kyis,U 
The  umost**  claith  ye  sail  quit-claime 
Fra  sax  puir  bairns  with  their  dame, 
A  vengeance  on  you  cryis. 
44  Priests,  burn  na  ma, 
Of  wrang  delation  ye  may  hyre, 
And  false  witness  na  mair  inquire, 
And  let  abjuring  ga. 

"  Priests,  leave  your  pryde, 
Your  scarlet  and  your  velvet  soft, 
Your  horse  and  mulis  costly  coft, 
And  jack-men  by  your  side. 

"  Priests,  sober  be, 
And  fechtff  not,  nouther  boist  nor  schoir,}J 
Misreule  the  realme  and  court  no  moir, 
And  to  your  kirks  flee. 

"  Priests,  mend  your  life, 
And  leave  your  foul  sensualitie 
And  vyle  stinkand  chastity, 
And  ilke  ane  tak  ane  wife. 

11  Priests,  pray  no  more 
To  Sanct  Anthone  to  save  your  sow, 
Nor  to  Sanct  Bride  to  keepe  your  cow, 
That  grievis  God  right  sore. 

44  Priests,  worship  God, 
And  put  away  imagerie. 
Your  pardons  and  fraternitie, 
To  hell,  the  way,  and  road. 

44  Priests,  sell  no  mass, 
But  minister  that  sacrament, 
As  Christ  in  the  New  Testament, 
Commandit  you  expresse. 

44  Priests,  put  away 
Your  paintit  tire  of  purgatrie, 
The  ground  of  your  idolatrie, 
It  is  near  domes-day,"  &c. 

*  Trust.  t  Prove.  X  Two. 

§  Suffer.  j|  Coax,  wheedle.       H  Cows. 

**  Finest.  The  mortuary,  or  corpse  present,  as  it  Wf 
termed ;  see  supra,  vol.  i.  pp.  471,  531. 

ft  Fight.  Probably  an  allusion  to  the  quarrels  of  tl 
higher  ecclesiastics  respecting  precedence,  and  their  otht 
privileges.  ++  Boast  nor  threaten. 
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"  REMEMBER,    REMEMHER   MAN. 

44  Remember  man,  remember  man, 
That  I  thy  saul  from  Sathan  wan  ; 
And  lias  done  for  thee  what  I  can ; 

Thou  art  full  deir  to  me. 
[■,  was,  nor  sail  be  none, 
That  may  thee  save  but  one, 
Only,  therefore,  believe  me  on, 

And  thou  sail  never  die. 

'•  Wolves,  whom  of  my  evangelists  write, 
And  Paul  and  Peter  did  of  dite, 
Allaoe,  have  you  deceived  quite 

With  false  hypocrisie. 
My  New  Testament,  plain  and  gude, 
For  whilk  I  shed  my  precious  blude 
With  cruel  suffering,  on  the  rude,* 

They  hold  for  heresie; 

M  And  has  set  up  their  false  doctrine 
For  covetice  instead  of  mine, 
With  fire  and  sword  defends  it  syne, 

Contrarie  my  word  and  me. 
The  Anti-Christ  is  come,  butf  dout 
And  has  you  trapped  round  about ; 
Forth  of  his  girne  %  therefore  come  out 
Gif  ye  wald  saved  be. 

"  His  pilgrimage  and  purgatrie, 
His  worschiping  of  imagerie, 
His  pardons  and  fraternitie, 

With  zeal  and  good  intent. 
The  whisperit  sins  called  th'  ear-confession, 
With  his  priests  mumblit  absolution, 
And  mony  other  false  abusioun 

The  Paip§  has  done  invent. 

"  "With  masses  sauld  ||  by  priest  and  freir 
For  land  and  money  wonder  deir, 
Whilk  is  the  ground-stone  of  their  queir, 

And  root  of  all  their  pryde  ; 
His  Pater-noster  bocht  and  sauld, 
His  numbered  aves  and  psalms  tald, 
Whilk  my  New  Testament  nor  my  Auld 

On  no  wayes  can  abyde. 

"  Their  holy  matines  fast  they  patter, 
They  give  you  breid  and  sell  you  water, 
His  cursings  on  you  als  H  they  clatter, 

Tho'  they  can  hurt  you  nocht ; 
Gif  ye  will  give  them  caip  or  bell, 
The  cling  thereof  they  will  you  sell, 
Suppose  the  sauls  **  suld  go  to  hell, 

They  get  nathing  unbocht. 

"  They  sell  you  als  the  sacramentis  sevin, 
They  micht  have  made  as  weill  elevin, 
Few  or  mony,  odd  or  evin, 
Your  purses  for  to  pyke ; 


*  Cross. 

$  Pope. 

♦*  Souls. 


t  Without. 
||  Sold. 


%  Snare. 
4  Also. 


Wald  they  let  but  twa  usit  be, 
Of  Baptisme  and  of  my  bodie,* 
As  they  were  institute  by  me, 
Men  wald  them  better  like. 

"  Their  trifles  all  are  made  by  men, 
Whilk  my  Gospell  did  never  ken, 
My  law  and  my  commandments  ten 

They  hyde  from  men's  eine  ;  f 
My  New  Testament  they  wald  keep  downe, 
Whilk  suld  be  preached  from  towne  to  towne, 
Cause  it  wald  cut  their  lang  tailit  gowne, 

And  shaw  their  lyfe  uncleine,"  &c. 

HAY    TRIX,     TRIM    GO    TRIX,     UNDER  THE    GRENE-AYODE 
TREE. 

"  The  Paip,  that  pagane  full  of  pryde, 
He  has  us  blindit  lang, 
For  where  the  blind  the  blind  dois  gyde, 

Na  wonder  baith  ga  wrang  ; 
Like  prince  and  king  he  led  the  ring 
Of  all  iniquitie. 

Hay  true,  trim  go  trix, 
Under  the  grene-wode  tree. 

"  But  his  abomination 

The  Lord  has  brought  to  licht, 
His  Popische  pryde  and  threefald.  croun 

Almaist  has  lost  their  might ; 
His  plak  pardons  are  but  lurdons  t 
Of  new-found  vanitie. 
Hay  trix,  trim,  &c. 

"  His  Cardinals  has  cause  to  murne, 
His  Bischops  borne  aback  ; 
His  Abbots  gat  an  uncouthe  turne 
When  schavelings  went  to  sack  ; 
With  burgess  wyvis  they  led  thair  lyvis, 
And  fare  §  better  nor  we. 
Hay  trix,  trim,  &c. 

"  His  Carmelites  and  Jacobinis, 
His  Dominikes  had  great  do ; 
His  Cordeileiris  and  Augustinis, 

Sanct  Francis  order  too. 
The  silly  Freirs  mony  years 
With  babbling  bleirit  our  ee. 
Hay  trix,  trim,  &c. 

"  The  blind  Bishop  he  could  nocht  preich 
For  playing  with  the  lasses, 
The  silly  Freir  behuivit  to  fleech 

For  almous  that  he  assis  : 
The  Curat  his  creed  he  culd  nocht  reid, 
Shame  fall  the  companie. 
Hay  trix,  trim,"  &c. 

*  The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

t  Eyes.  %  Rogues.  $  Fared. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

MANNERS   AND  MORALS   OF   THE    PERIOD. 

The  '  troublous  times'  of  a  revolution  are  seldom 

favourable  to   morality :    and   the 

Exactions  of     corruptions  of  the  Church  in  the 
tn6  clcr^v 

first  instance,    and    the   struggle 

between  the  Romanists  and  the  Protestants  to 
which  these  led,  exercised  the  most  injurious  in- 
fluence on  the  morals  of  the  people.  The  grasp- 
ing spirit  everywhere  manifested  by  the  clergy; 
their  rigid  exaction  of  tithes ;  their  forced  sale  of 
indulgences  and  dispensations;  their  taxes  upon 
marriages,  baptisms,  burials,  and  all  the  rites 
which  they  declared  to  be  needful  for  salvation  ; 
their  spoliation  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  the 
helpless  and  the  dying;  together  with  their  indo- 
lent, luxurious,  and  licentious  lives,  had  rendered 
the  ordinances  of  religion  contemptible  in  the 
estimation  of  the  community.  Payment  of  offer- 
ings originally  voluntary  was  now  exacted  with 
the  utmost  rigour,  under  the  terrors  of  excommu- 
nication. At  all  the  great  festivals  of  the  Church 
the  'kirk  dues' were  demanded.  "A  heavy  tax 
was  levied  on  every  event,  from  baptism  to  burial ; 
even  afterwards  the  heavy  hand  of  the  priest  was 
there.  If  the  deceased  was  wealthy,  the  '  quot 
of  his  testament'  formed  a  large  deduction  from 
the  succession  ;  if  poor,  still  '  the  heriot  and  the 
urnaist  cloth,'  i.e.  the  best  animal  and  the  richest 
garment,  were  taken  from  his  widow  and  orphans 
for  'pious  uses.'"  No  wonder  that  these  endless 
exactions  were  felt  by  the  people  to  be  '  a  grie- 
vous burden,  and  heavy  to  be  borne;'  and  that 
the  mortuaries  formed  one  of  the  most  popular 
grievances  when  the  storm  at  length  burst,  and 
swept  away  the  whole  system  as  an  intolerable 
nuisance. 

"  And  als*  the  vicar,  as  I  trow, 
He  will  not  fail  to  take  ane  cow, 
And  upmaist  claith,  tho'  babes  them  ban, 
From  ane  puir  siilie  husbandman ; 
"When  that  he  lyis  for  till  dee,f 
Having  small  bairnis  twa  or  three ; 
And  has  three  kye  withouten  mo, 
The  vicar  must  have  ane  of  tho, 
With  the  gray  cloke  that  happs^  the  bed, 
Howbeit  that  he  be  puirly  clad. 
And  gif  the  wife  dee  on  the  morne, 
Tho'  all  the  babes  suld  be  forlorne, 
The  other  cow  he  cleiks  $  away, 
With  her  puir  coat  of  raploch'gray ; 
And  gif  within  twa  days  or  three 
The  oldest  child  happens  to  dee, 
Of  the  third  cow  he  will  be  sure. 
When  he  has  all  then  under  his  cure, 
And  father  and  mother  baith  are  deid, 
Beg  maun  the  babes  without  remeid."  || 

In  a  remonstrance  addressed  by  individuals 
attached  to  the  Romish  faith  "  to  the  prelates  and 
other  churchmen  assembled  in  the  provincial 
council  holden  at  Edinburgh  in  March  and  April, 
1559,  craving  redress  of  several  grievances  com- 

*  Also.  f  Die.  %  Covers.  §  Snatches. 

||  Sir  David  Lindsay's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  53,  and  vol.  iii. 
105.    See  also  supra,  vol.  i.  p.  508. 


plained  of  in  the  ecclesiastical  administration  of 
Scotland,"  this  subject  is  referred  to  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  : — 

"  Item,  because  that  the  corps-presents,  cow  and 
finest  claith,  and  the  silver  commonlie  callit  the 
Kirk  richts  and  Pasch  offerings,  whilk  is  taken 
at  Pasch  fra  men  and  women,  for  distribution  of 
the  sacraments  of  the  blessit  body  and  blude  of 
Jesus  Christ,  were  at  the  beginning  but  as  offerings 
and  gifts,  at  the  discretion  and  benevolence  of  the 
giver  only ;  and  nowT,  by  distance  of  time,  the 
kirkmen  uses  to  compel  men  to  the  paying  thereof 
by  authority  and  jurisdiction,  sa  that  they  will 
not  only  fulminate  their  sentence  of  cursing,  but 
als  stop  and  debar  men  and  women  to  come  to 
the  ready  using  of  the  sacraments  of  haly  Kirk, 
till  they  be  satisfiet  thereof  with  all  rigor ;  whilk 
thing  has  na  ground  of  the  law  of  God  nor  haly 
Kirk,  and  als  is  very  sclaundrous,  and  gives  occa- 
sion to  the  puir  to  murmur  gretumly  againes  the 
state  ecclesiastic  for  the  doing  of  the  premissis, 
and  that  sic  things  be  na  mair  usit  in  tymes  to 
come  within  this  realm."* 

"While  the  clergy  were  thus  rigorous  in  exact- 
ing their  dues  from  all  classes,  poor  as  well  as  rich, 
they  were  far  from  being  equally  attentive  to  the 
performance  of  their  religious  duties.  In  many 
districts  of  the  kingdom,  the  avarice  and  selfish- 
ness of  the  monks  had  left  the  people  destitute 
of  all  religious  instruction,  except  the  preaching 
of  the  begging  friars.  In  the  course  of  time  the 
monasteries  had  swallowed  up  the  parochial  liv- 
ings, so  that  the  rural  clergy  appear  to  have  been 
literally  starved.  The  monks,  in  one  way  or 
other,  had  contrived  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
patronage  of  almost  all  the  churches:  to  swell 
their  already  overgrown  revenues  they  not  only 
seized  the  tithes,  but  monopolized  the  vicarage 
dues  also.  The  parochial  duties,  such  as  they 
were,  were  discharged  by  some  outlying  brother 
of  the  monastery,  or  by  a  poor  vicar  pensioner, 
ground  down  to  the  lowest  amount  of  mainten- 
ance. In  vain  were  appeals  made  to  Home 
against  these  nefarious  proceedings,  and  angry 
bulls  fulminated  by  the  popes  against  the  avarice 
which  was  undermining  the  authority  and  influ- 
ence of  the  Church.  The  evil  continued  to  increase 
until  a  large  portion  of  the  secular  clergy  ceased  to 
officiate,  and  the  remainder  were  rendered  utterly 
inefficient  and  contemptible.  As  might  have  been 
expected,  the  great  body  of  the  The  ordmanee3 
people  forsook  the  churches  long  of  religion  fur- 
before  the  Reformation  : — "  the  saken  and  de- 
singers  in  the  cathedrals  sang  to  spi^opb;eithe 
empty  benches;  the  priests  went 
through  their  services  without  an  audience  ;"  and 
papal  bulls,  earnestly  entreating  the  people  to 
come  once  again  to  their  '  dear  mother  Church, 
proved  utterly  inefficient  to  remedy  the  growing 
evil.t     From  one  of  the  canons  promulgated  by 

*  Liber  Offioialis  Sancti  Andree,  pp.  30,  31 ;  Abbotsford 
Club.  .    XT 

f  Liber  Episcopatus  Glasguensis,  vol.  i.,  No.  xx. 
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the  provincial  council  held  in  1551,  "it  appears," 
s;.\n  Lord  Hailes,  "that  in  the  most  populous 
parishes  few  of  the  parishioners  attended  mass  on 
Sundays,  much  less  on  other  festivals  ;  that  of 
those  who  attended  some  scoffed  and  behaved 
irreverently,  while  others  busied  themselves  in 
merchandise  even  at  the  church  porch."  This 
statement  is  fully  borne  out.  by  the  following 
graphic  sketch  that  an  old  Scottish  poet  gives  of 
"  the  indecent  manner"  in  which  "a  great  number 
cf  fools  behave  in  church  :  " — 

"  Into  the  church  then  comes  another  sotte, 
Without  devotion,  jetting  up  and  downe, 
Or  to  be  scene,  and  to  showe  his  garded  cote : 
Another  on  his  fiste  a  sparhawke  or  fawcone, 
Or  els  a  cukow,  and  so  wasting  his  shone.* 
Before  the  altars  he  to  and  fro  doth  wander, 
With  even  as  great  devotion  as  a  gander. 

"  In  comes  another,  his  houndes  at  his  tayle, 

With  lynes  and  leases,  and  other  like  baggage, 

His  dogges  barke,  so  that  withoutten  fayle, 

The  whole  church  is  troubled  by  their  outrage  ; 
So  innocent  youth  learneth  the  same  of  age, 

And  their  lewde  sound  doth  the  church  fill. 

But  in  this  noyse  the  good  people  kepe  them  still. 

"  One  time  the  hawkes  bells  jangleth  hye  ; 

Another  time  they  flutter  with  their  wings  ; 
And  nowe  the  houndes  barking  strikes  the  skye, 

Now  sounde  their  feete,  and  now  chaynes  ringes ; 

They  clap  with  their  hands  ;  by  such  maner  thinges 
They  make  of  the  church  for  their  hawkes  a  mewe, 
And  kanel  for  their  doges,  which  they  shall  after  rewe. 

"  There  are  handled  pleadings  and  causes  of  the  lawe, 
There  are  made  bargaynes  of  divers  mauer  things, 
Byings  and  sellings  scant  worth  a  hawe,f 
And  there  are  for  lucres  contrived  false  leaslngs ; 
And  while  the  priest  his  masse  or  matins  sings, 
These  fooles  which  to  the  church  do  repayre, 
Are  chatting  and  bobling,  as  it  were  in  a"  fay  re. 

"  Some  gigle  and  laugh,  and  some  on  maydens  stare, 
And  some  on  wives  with  wanton  countenance, 
As  for  the  service  they  have  small  force  or  care, 
And  full  delite  them  in  their  misgovernance  : 
Son)e  with  their  slippers  to  and  fro  doth  praunce, 
Clapping  with  their  heeles  in  church  and  queare, 
So  that  good  people  cannot  the  service  heare. 
"  What  shall  I  write  of  maydens  and  of  wives, 
Of  their  roundings  and  ungodly  communing  ? 
How  one  a  slaunder  craftily  contrives, 
And  in  the  church  thereof  hath  her  talking, 
The  other  have  thereto  their  eares  leaning, 
And  when  they  all  have  heard  forth  hir  tale, 
With  great  devotion  they  get  them  to  the  ale."  J 

The  behaviour  of  the  clergy  themselves  seems 
to  have  been  equally  irreverential.      In  the  car- 
tulary of  Moray  are  inserted  the  "  Constitutiones 
Lyncolnienses,"  as  proper  rules  for  the  priests  of 
that  diocese,  from  which  we  learn  that  they  were 
to  enter  the  place  of  worship  not  with  insolent 
looks,  but  decently  and  in  order,  and  were  to  be 
guilty  of  no  laughing,  or  of  the  perpetration  of 
any  base  jokes,  and  were  to  conduct  their  whisper- 
ings in  an  under  tone. 
It  could  scarcely  be  expected  that  the  people 
Ignorance  and    would  continue  to  respect  or  sup- 
superstition  of    port  a  church  which  had  suffered 
the  clergv.  v    •  , 

religion  to  degenerate  into  a  mere 

form,  and  which  sought  to  retain  its  hold  upon 
the  nation  not  by  faithful  instruction,  or  by  the 

!  £hoe8-       ,  t  A  hawthorn  berry. 

+  Extracts .from    Barclay's    Poems;    Sibbald's  Scottish 
■lot-try,  vol.  ii.  pp.  437,  438. 


holy  lives  of  its  rulers,  but  by  pompous  ceremo- 
nies, superstitious  legends,  false  miracles,  and  the 
virtues  of  relics  and  saints.  What  kind  of  reli- 
gious teaching  could  be  expected  from  men,  who, 
like  the  priests  of  Glasgow,  sought  to  impose  upon 
their  flocks  by  the  exhibition  of  such  relics  as  a 
bit  of  the  wood  of  the  true  cross  ;  a  golden  vial 
with  part  of  the  hair  of  the  blessed  Virgin  ;  a 
golden  vial  containing  part  of  the  coat  of  St.  Ken- 
tigern  and  Thomas-a-Becket ;  the  mouth  of  St. 
Ninian  in  a  golden  casket;  part  of  the  zone  of  the 
blessed  Virgin,  and  a  small  vial  of  crystal  containing 
a  portion  of  her  milk  :  a  bit  of  the  manger  in  which 
Christ  lay ;  a  small  saffron-coloured  vial  contain- 
ing the  oil  which  emanated  from  the  tube  of  St. 
Ken ti gem ;  a  small  bag  with  part  of  the  sweat 
of  St.  Martin  ;  '  a  precious  bag '  with  the  breasts 
of  St.  Kentigern  and  Thomas-a-Becket ;  various 
sacks  and  chests  containing  the  bones  of  saints 
and  other  superstitious  articles  equally  childish 
and  debasing  ?  *  The  gross  ignorance  of  the  Scot- 
tish clergy,  indeed,  is  acknowledged  by  the  most 
strenuous  defenders  of  the  Ilomish  Church.  The 
learned  Winzet,  one  of  the  ablest  opponents  of 
Knox,  admits  that  their  '  dumb  doctrine '  con- 
sisted solely  in  gorgeous  ceremonies,  while  the 
word  of  God  wTas  carefully  concealed  ;  and  deplores 
that  many,  through  lack  of  instruction,  had  erred 
from  the  faith  ;  while  the  sacraments  of  Christ  were 
profaned  by  ignorant  and  wicked  persons,  destitute 
alike  of  learning  and  of  piety,  in  which  number 
he  candidly  confesses  the  greater  part  of  the 
clergy  to  have  been.f  Itobert  Iieid,  Bishop  of 
Orkney,  Alexander  Milne,  Abbot  of  Cambusken- 
neth,  and  a  few  others  of  the  better  class  of  church- 
men, saw  the  danger  to  which  the  Church  was 
exposed,  and  laboured  to  avert  the  storm  by  im- 
proving the  lives  and  learning  of  the  body.  A 
provincial  council  which  met  at  Linlithgow,  and 
then  adjourned  to  Edinburgh,  in  1549,  attempted 
to  enforce  a  reformation  of  the  manners  of  eccle- 
siastical persons  by  the  publication  of  a  new  code 
of  fifty-seven  canons,  in  the  preamble  to  which  it 
was  admitted  that  the  two  prime  causes  of  the 
prevailing  heresies  were  the  corruption  and  pro- 
fane lewdness  of  the  clergy  of  almost  every  de- 
gree, and  their  gross  ignorance  in  all  branches  of 
learning.  A  subsequent  council  promulgated  a 
canon  enjoining  the  printing  and  publication  of  a 
compendium  of  the  popish  doctrines  in  the  Scot- 
tish dialect,  known  as  Archbishop  Hamilton's 
Catechism,— though  for  the  use  of  the  clergy  only, 
who  were  anxiously  cautioned  to  take  care  that 
their  copies  did  not  get  into  the  hands  of  any  of 
the  laity,  unless  it  might  be  of  some  good,  grave, 
faithful,  and  discreet  men,  to  whom  they  should 
have  the  permission  of  their  bishops  to  show  the 
book  on  being  convinced  that  it  was  desired 
rather  for  the  sake  of  instruction  than  from 
curiosity.  It  was  ordered,  however,  to  be  read 
to  the  people  in  the  churches  on  Sundays  and 
holidays.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Aberdeen,  in  a 
*  Liber  Episcop.  Glasg.  t  Supra,  p.  295. 
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memorial  of  advice  (dated  January  loth,  1558)  which 
Abortive  they  presented  to  Bishop  Gordon, 
attempts  at  for  the  reformation  of  religion  and 
reformation.  the  suppression  0f  heresy  within  the 
diocese,  earnestly  recommended  that  "  preaching 
should  be  made  within  the  haill  diocie;  that  there 
be  sent  letters  monitors  upon  the  haill  persons, 
abbots,  and  priors,  to  cause  preaching  to  be  made 
within  their  kirks  betwixt  this  and  Fastern's  even 
next,  at  least  ance  in  ilk  parish  kirk,  and  ane  uther 
tyme  betwixt  that  and  Pasche,  with  continuation, 
conforme  to  the  acts  provincial,  under  pains  con- 
tainit  thereintil ;  and  failing  thereof,  that  my  Lord 
cause  send  ane  preacher  to  ever  ilk  kirk  that  is 
nocht  preachit  in  Lentron  thereafter :  and  to  take 
up  the  pains  thereof  to  be  applyit  to  certain 
preachers  to  be  sent  through  the  diocie:  and 
letters  to  be  direct  thereupon,  upon  the  fermorars 
thereof,  conform  to  the  statue  provincial;  sa  that  the 
people  be  nocht  in  danger  because  of  inlaik  of 
preaching  of  the  true  Catholic  Faith.  And  wri- 
tings to  be  made  thereupon  by  my  lord  to  them 
all  that  are  absent  to  come  and  make  residence 
within  the  diocie  and  chanonrie  of  Aberdene,  and 
to  reform  the  kirks,  and  cause  preachings  to  be 
made  thereintil  according  to  the  acts."  * 

The  morals  of  the  clergy,  however,  and  espe- 
Immorality  of  cially  of  the  great  ecclesiastics, 
the  clergy.  were  beyond  the  reach  of  such 
partial  and  feeble  efforts.  In  the  language  of 
Winzet,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  "  great  up- 
roar, tumult,  and  terrible  clamour "  of  the  Refor- 
mation they  were  so  "  oppressed  with  deadly 
sleep  that  they  woke  not  forth  of  their  dream." 
The  testimonies  of  their  own  friends  carry  more 
conviction  than  all  the  denunciations  of  their  ene- 
mies, of  the  absolute  decay  of  learning,  and  the 
degradation  of  morals  among  the  clergy  of  that 
period.  The  learned  George  Cone,  a  zealous  ad- 
herent of  the  old  faith,  writes  in  the  strongest 
terms  of  the  low  aims  and  sensual  lives  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  dreadful  corruption  of  manners 
which  prevailed  among  them.  There  was  a  public 
brothel,  he  says,  in  the  dwellings  of  many  of  the 
priests,  and  men  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God 
were  in  the  nightly  habit  of  frequenting  taverns. 
Neither  the  honour  of  matrons  nor  virgin  modesty 
was  safe  from  their  sacrilegious  lust ;  so  that  the 
veneration  which  the  people*  once  entertained  for 
their  spiritual  instructors  was  now  turned  into 
contempt.f  The  provincial  council  held  in  1549 
makes  the  humiliating  confession  that  "  corruption 
of  manners  and  profane  lewdness  of  life,  together 
with  gross  ignorance  of  literature  and  science, 
prevailed  among  the  clergy  of  almost  every  de- 
gree." The  Roman  Pontiff  himself  beheld  with 
dismay  the  degraded  state  of  the  Scottish  Church, 
and  there  is  preserved  in  the  cartulary  of  Moray  J 
a   bull,  which   one   of  the   Innocents   directed   to 

*  ltegistrum  Episcopatus  Aberdenensis,  vol.  L,  Preface, 
p.  lvii. 

t  Conseus  de  duplici  Statu  Religionis,  p.  90. 

%  No.  260 ;  North  British  Review,  vol.  ii.  p.  378. 


three  English  bishops,  enjoining  them  to  rediv.ss, 
by  all  the  terrors  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
powers,  the  atrocious  evils  that  reigned  unpunibhtd 
among  the  Scottish  clergy.  They  marry,  he  .says, 
in  defiance  of  all  ecclesiastical  rule  ;  they  resign 
their  clerical  character  when  necessary  for  their 
interests,  or  the  gratification  of  their  passions,  and 
resume  it  again  at  will  in  order  to  enjoy  under 
priestly  privilege  immunity  from  their  crimes. 
The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Aberdeen,  in  their  ad- 
dress to  the  bishop  already  referred  to,  entreat, 
first  of  all,  "  that  my  lord  bishop  cause  the  kirk- 
men  within  his  diocese  to  reform  themselves  in  all 
their  slanderous  manner  of  living,  and  to  remove 
their  open  concubines,  as  well  great  as  small." 
And  that  their  recommendations  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  Church,  "  by  the  help  of  God,  may  take 
better  effect,  they  humbly  and  heartily  pray  and 
exhort  my  lord,  their  ordinary,  for  the  honour  of 
God,  relief  of  his  own  conscience,  and  weil  of  his 
diocie,  and  the  eveting  of  great  scandal,  that  his 
lordship  will  be  so  good  as  to  show  edificative 
example;  in  special  in  removing  and  discharging 
himself  of  the  company  of  the  gentlewoman  by 
whom  he  is  greatly  slandered ;  without  the 
which  be  done,  divers  that  are  partners  say  they 
cannot  accept  counsel  and  correction  of  him  who 
will  not  correct  himself.  And,  in  like  manner, 
cause  his  lordship's  servants  to  reform  themselves; 
because,  next  himself,  it  seems  him  to  begin  at  his 
own  household."  *  Bishop  Gordon,  indeed,  was  no 
worse  in  this  respect  than  his  brethren,  for  the 
prelates  of  that  day  were  almost  without  excep- 
tion living  in  open  violation  of  their  ordination 
vows.  "  Such  of  them  as  were  contented  with 
one  woman  were  esteemed  virtuous  ;  nay,  ladies  of 
good  condition  thought  it  no  shame  to  live  us 
their  avowed  concubines,  and  found  the  sympathy 
of  society  not  averse  to  such  a  departure  from  the 
celibacy  which  the  Church  pretended  to  enforce." 

The  satirists  of  the  day  make  constant  reference 
to  the  '  great  prerogatives '  of  the  clergy — 

"  Who  may  aye  part  with  their  wives 
"Withoutdivoree  or  summoning, 
Then  take  another  without  wedding  ; " 

and  denounce  in  no  measured  terms  the  base  spirit 
of  the  barons,  who,  for  the  sake  of  a  large  dowery, 
were  content  to  marry  the  illegitimate  daughters  of 
the  great  ecclesiastics.  Sir  David  Lindsay,  in  his 
"  Satire  of  the  Three  Estates,"  represents  Temporal- 
ity, or  the  barons,  as  beseeching  King  Correction  :— 

"  Of  our  daughters  to  have  compassion, 
"Whom  we  may  na  way  marry,  by  the  Rood, 
"Without  we  make  some  alienation 
Of  our  land  for  their  supportation. 
For  why  ?     The  market  raisit  bene  sa  hie 
That  Prelates'  daughters  of  this  nation 
Are  married  with  sic  superfluitie  ; 
They  will  not  spare  to  give  twa  thousand  pound 
"With  their  daughters  to  ane  noble  man, 
In  riches  sa  they  do  superabound. 
But  we  mav  not  do  sa  by  Saint  Allan. 
Thir  proud" Prelates  ou/daughters  sair  may  ban, 
That  they  remain  at  name  sa  lang  unmanied."t 

*  Reg.  Epis.  Aberd.,  p.  lxiv. 
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Ample  evidence  can  be  produced  from  the  public 

Bfteta  of  the  records  of  the  kingdom  to  show 
that  their  complaints  were  by  no 
means  exaggerated.  The  head  of 
the  Scottish  hierarchy  at  this  eventful  period  was 
Cardinal  David  Beaton,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's 

the  Wolsey  of  Scotland  as  he  has  been  termed. 

And  it  is  well  known  that  during  the  greater  part 
his  life  he  lived  in  open  concubinage  with 
Marion  Ogilvy,  a  member  of  an  old  baronial 
house,  and  had  by  her  a  numerous  family.  Three 
of  his  sons  had  letters  of  legitimation  under  the 
great  seal,  on  the  10th  of  November,  1539.  "  For 
not  less  than  four  of  their  sisters,  all  taking  their 
father's  name,  and  all  in  recorded  documents  set- 
ting forth  his  style  and  rank  as  honourable  to 
them,  large  dowers  found  matches  among  the  best 
of  the  Scottish  nobility  and  gentry."  *  The  suc- 
cessor of  Beaton  was  Archbishop  Hamilton,  author 
of  the  Catechism  already  referred  to,  who  lived 
openly  with  the  wife  or  widow  of  his  kinsman, 
Hamilton  of  Stenhouse;  and  among  the  goods  and 
chattels  inventoried  in  her  will,  mention  is  made  of 
three  grants  of  legitimation  in  favour  of  as  many 
children  by  the  primate.  Another  fierce  perse- 
cutor of  the  Protestants  was  William  Chisholm, 
Bishop  of  Dunblane  from  1527  till  1564.  Keith 
states  that  this  prelate,  "  being  a  great  adversary 
to  the  new  Reformation,  he  alienated  the  episcopal 
patrimony  of  this  Church  to  a  very  singular  degree, 
most  of  which  he  gave  to  his  nephew,  Sir  James  Chis- 
holm of  Cromlix.  He  likewise  gave  great  portions 
to  James  Chisholm  of  Glassengall,  his  own  natural 
son,  and  to  his  two  natural  daughters,  one  of 
whom  was  married  to  Sir  James  Stirling  of  Keir, 
and  the  other  to  John  Buchanan  of  that  ilk."  His 
example  was  followed  by  Patrick  Hepburn,  Bishop 
of  Moray,  who  alienated  the  revenues  of  that 
opulent  see  to  provide  for  a  very  large  family, 
whose  several  legitimations  are  duly  recorded. 
The  last  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Argyle  was 
Robert  Montgomery,  a  son  of  the  first  Earl  of 
Eglinton.  On  the  9th  of  July,  1543,  letters  of 
legitimation  under  the  privy  seal  were  granted  in 
favour  of  Michael,  Robert,  and  Hugh  Montgomery, 
"bastard  sons  of  the  reverend  father  in  Christ, 
Robert,  Bishop  of  Argyle."  Mention  is  made  of 
four  sons  of  Alexander  Gordon,  the  last  of  the 
ante-Reformation  bishops  of  Galloway,  who  joined 
the  Reformers  that  he  might  marry  Barbara  Logie, 
his  mistress,  and  make  his  children  by  her  legiti- 
mate. 

As  an  example  of  the  glaring  scandals  to  which 
the  licentiousness  of  the  priests  gave  rise,  Knox 
mentions  what  he  calls  'a  merry  bourd,'  that 
occurred  at  St.  Andrew's  before  Gawin  Dunbar, 
Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  a  zealous  and  unscrupulous 

is t ant  of  Cardinal  Beaton  in  suppressing  heresy. 
"During  the  imprisonment  of  Sandie  Furrour," 
«ays  Knox,  "  Sir  John  Dingwall,  according  to  the 
charity  of  churchmen,  entertained  his  wife.  For 
the  which  cause,  at  his  returning,  he  spake  more 
*  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  lxxxix.  p.  44. 


liberally  of  priests  than  they  could  bear,  and  so 
was  he  denounced  to  be  accused  of  heresy,  and 
called  to  his  answer  to  St.  Andrew's.  The  man 
1  understood  nothing  of  religion,'  and  met  the 
charges  against  him  with  an  onslaught  on  his 
judges.  The  first  article  was,  that  he  despised  the 
mass.  His  answer — 'I  hear  mo  masses  in  eight 
days  than  three  bishops  there  sitting  say  in  a  year.' 
Accused,  secondly,  of  contempt  of  sacraments : 
1  The  priests,'  quoth  he,  '  are  the  most  common 
contemners  of  sacraments,  and  especially  of  matri- 
mony ; '  and  *  that  he  witnessed  by  any  of  the 
priests  there  present,  and  named  the  men's  wives 
with  whom  they  had  meddled;'  but  especially 
Dingwall,  who  had  seven  years  together  abused 
his  own  wife  and  consumed  his  substance  ;  adding, 
'For  God's  sake,  will  ye  take  wives  of  your  own, 
that  I  and  others  whose  wives  ye  have  abused 
may  be  revenged  upon  you  ? '  Then  '  the  old 
Bishop  of  Aberdeen  (Dunbar),  thinking  to  justify 
himself  before  the  people,  said,  '  Carle,  thou  shalt 
not  know  my  wife.'  Alexander  answered,  '  My 
lord,  ye  are  too  old ;  but,  with  the  grace  of  God,  I 
will  drink  with  your  daughter  ere  I  depart.'  And 
thereat  was  smiling  of  the  best,  and  loud  laughter 
of  some ;  for  the  bishop  had  a  daughter  married 
with  Andrew  Balfour  in  that  same  town."  * 

Bishop  Dunbar's  immediate  successor  was  Wil- 
liam Stewart,  who  held  the  high  office  of  Lord- 
Treasurer  of  Scotland.  He  was  appointed  in  1532, 
and  was  one  of  those  who  with  Cardinal  Beaton 
sat  in  judgment  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Andrew's 
upon  Sir  John  Borthwick,  "  accused  of  maintaining 
that  the  Pope  had  no  greater  authority  than  any 
other  bishop  ;  that  indulgences  or  pardons  granted 
by  the  Pope  were  of  no  force  or  effect ;  that  clerks 
may  lawfully  marry ;  that  churchmen  ought  not 
to  enjoy  temporalities,  and  other  heresies."  He 
was  succeeded  (May  17, 1546)  by  William  Gordon, 
fourth  son  of  Alexander,  third  Earl  of  Huntley, 
the  prelate  whom  the  dean  and  chapter  of  his 
diocese  so  earnestly  exhorted  to  reform  his  own 
life.  His  character  is  thus  briefly  and  plainly 
drawn  by  Spottiswood:  "  This  man,  brought  up  in 
letters  at  Aberdeen,  followed  his  studies  a  long 
time  in  Paris,  and  returning  thence  was  first 
parson  of  Clat,  and  afterwards  promoted  to  the 
See.  Some  hopes  he  gave  at  first  of  a  virtuous 
man,  but  afterwards  turned  a  very  epicure,  spend- 
ing all  his  time  in  drinking  and  whoring.  He  dila- 
pidated the  whole  rents  by  feuing  the  land,  and 
converting  the  victual-duties  in  money,  a  great 
part  whereof  he  Avasted  upon  his  base  children 
and  their  mothers."  The  registers  of  the  diocese 
fully  bare  out  these  severe  statements  respecting 
the  conduct  of  this  unworthy  prelate.  Mention  is 
made  of  no  fewer  than  forty-nine  J  charters  of 
assedation'  of  various  portions  of  the  land  belong- 
ing to  the  bishopric,  granted  by  him  to  different 
individuals  during  the  course  of  a  single  year — ■ 
1549  ;  and  on  the  20th  of  October,  1565,  he  granted 

*  History  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  i. ;  Quarterly  lie  view, 
vol.  lxxxix.  pp.  37>  38. 
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a  charter  of  the  lands  of  North  Spittal  to  Janet 
Knowles  (probably  the  '  gentlewoman  by  whom  he 
was  greatly  slandered')  in  life-rents,  and  to  his 
children,  George,  John,  and  William,  and  Eliza- 
beth, Margaret,  and  Martha  Gordon,  in  fee.* 

But  this  open  violation  of  their  vows  of  chastity 
was  not  confined  to  such  prelates  as  Beaton,  Gor- 
don, Hepburn,  and  Chisholm ;  the  most  learned, 
zealous,  and  amiable  among  them  were,  in  this 
respect,  not  a  wit  purer  than  the  others.  David 
Panter,  Bishop  of  Ross,  a  statesman  and  a  scholar, 
'  a  person,'  says  Keith,  '  of  most  polite  education 
and  excellent  parts,' — his  successor,  Lesley,  the 
faithful  servant  of  Queen  Mary, — and  even  Gawin 
Douglas,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  the  scholar  and  poet, 
— all  lived  'according  to  what  might  then  be 
called  the  license  of  their  order.'  This  general 
demoralisation  of  the  ecclesiastical  order  must  be 
regarded  as  the  inevitable  result  of  their  enforced 
celibacy,  and  shows  the  pernicious  consequences 
of  making  '  a  law  so  hard  upon  human  nature 
that  the  sympathies  of  mankind  are  in  favour  of 
breaking  it.' 

The  bad  example  of  the  clergy  must  have  ex- 
ercised an  exceedingly  injurious  influence  upon 
the  laity,  and  there  is  abundant  evidence  that 
a  similar  laxity  of  morals  prevailed  among  all 
classes  of  the   community.     One  great  cause  of 

,,     .       ,  the   licentiousness  which    existed 

Marriage  law. 

at  this  period  was  the  state  of  the 

law  of  marriage,  coupled  with  the  vile  traffic  in 
dispensations,  and  the  divorces  to  which  they 
led.  It  was  not  deemed  sufficient  to  prohibit  the 
marriage  of  relations  as  detailed  in  the  Levitical 
code ;  the  prohibition  was  extended  to  all  persons 
within  eight  degrees  of  consanguinity,  or,  in  other 
words,  who  had  had  a  common  great  great  grand- 
father, or  great  great  grandmother.  Marriage 
was  forbidden  also  to  persons  within  eight  de- 
grees of  affinity,  or  relation  by  marriage.  Even 
unlawful  intercourse  formed  a  bar  to  a  union 
between  either  of  the  parties  and  the  relations  of 
the  other  within  the  prohibited  degrees ;  and  the 
ignorance  or  honajides  of  either  party  was  of  no 
avail  to  legalize  a  marriage  forbidden  by  this 
monstrous  law.  The  prohibition  was  further  ex- 
tended to  all  connected  within  the  same  degrees 
through  spiritual  relationship,  or  that  created  by 
baptism,  which  affected  not  only  the  relatives  of 
the  baptizans  and  haptizatm,  but  all  the  connexions 
arising  from  the  relation  of  godfather  and  god- 
mother, and  the  children  for  whom  they  stood 
sponsors,  in  the  same  way  as  if  they  had  actually 
been  parents  and  child.  The  Pope  of  course 
claimed  the  power  to  dispense  with  these  prohibi- 
tions ;  and  the  sale  of  dispensations  to  persons 
within  the  forbidden  degrees  contributed  largely 
to  replenish  the  papal  treasury. 

The  effects  of  this  abominable  system  in  a  nai-row 

Its  injurious      a,1(l  thinly   peopled    country  like 

influence.        Scotland    may    be    learned    from 

various  contemporary  documents.    The  Archbishop 

*  Reg.  Aberd.,  Epis.  p.  lxv. 


of  St.  Andrew's,  writing  in  1554  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Pope,  states  that  such  was  the  connexion 
between  families  in  Scotland  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  find  a  match  for  a  person  of  good  birth 
that  should  not  come  within  the  prohibited  degrees. 
"  On  that  account,"  he  adds,  "  as  the  minds  of  men 
are  always  prone  to  evil,  many  persons  many  in 
the  promise  or  hope  of  a  dispensation  to  be  pro- 
cured afterwards,  but  tiring  of  the  connexion, 
either  divorce  their  wives  or  put  them  away, 
under  the  pretext  of  the  want  of  a  dispensation, 
and  their  inability  to  afford  the  expense  necessary 
for  procuring  one."  The  archbishop  dwells  with 
great  earnestness  on  the  evils  which  flowed  from 
this  state  of  the  law — the  grievous  injury  inflicted 
on  the  offspring  of  such  marriages — the  alienation 
of  friends — the  discord  and  strife,  robberies  and 
bloodshed,  to  which  the  system  gave  rise.  The 
queen-mother  wrote  to  the  Pope  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, February  1,  1556,  and  declared  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  distance  of  Scotland  from 
the  papal  court,  the  dangers  and  inconveniences 
of  the  journey,  and  the  poverty  of  the  people, 
many  marriages  were  daily  contracted  within  the 
prohibited  degrees,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the 
Church,  and  the  danger  of  souls. 

By  the  canon  law,  as  it  existed  in  Scotland 
before  the  Reformation,  marriage  Frequency  of 
was  theoretically  indissoluble,  but  divorces, 
in  fact  it  had  become  a  mere  temporary  contract, 
which  either  party  might  dissolve  at  pleasure.  If 
both  or  either  desired  a  separation,  it  was  easy  to 
find  a  plea  to  prove  that  it  was  originally  null  and 
void.  The  existence  between  the  man  and  woman 
of  a  relation  by  consanguinity  or  affinity  within 
the  forbidden  degrees,  unlawful  intercourse,  or 
spiritual  connexion  by  baptism  on  the  part  of  one  of 
the  two  with  a  person  related  within  those  degrees 
to  the  other  party,  a  previous  contract,  however 
irregular,  and  although  not  regarded  by  the  parties 
themselves  at  the  time  as  constituting  a  marriage, 
as  well  as  misconduct  subsequent  to  union,  were 
deemed  sufficient  to  procure  a  divorce.  All  decency 
was  thrown  aside.  Not  only  profligate  courtiers 
and  ambitious  barons,  but  ladies  of  high  rank 
openly  avowed  their  own  guilt  and  shame,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  separation  from  their  husbands.  "Dis- 
soluteness," says  Mr.  Riddell,  "  great  in  Scotland 
before  the  Reformation,  in  no  manner  more  dis- 
played itself  than  in  the  unlicensed  intercourse 
between  the  sexes,  which  was  certainly  increased 
by  the  forbidden  degrees  comprising  a  great  range 
of  connexions  (so  much  so  that  there  came  to  be 
but  few  high  families  who  were  not  thereby  barred 
from  marriage  at  common  law),  combined  with  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  dispensations  for  marriage 
to  obviate  the  objections,  that  were  often  long  in 
arriving  from  Rome;  for  in  these  circumstances 
parties  enamoured  of  each  other,  unable  to  brook 
the  requisite  cruel  delay,  either,  nevertheless,  de 
facto  married,  or  dealt  in  fornication,  or  concu- 
binage. After  the  arrival  of  the  dispensation, 
their  love  having  cooled,  they  frequently  jilted  each 
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other,  'ad  altera  rota  convolantes ;'  while  they 
even  made  their  unlawful  intercourse  a  further 
handle,  good  as  it  was,  for  the  jactitation  of  the 
putative  marriage,  by  continuing  which  they  in- 
curred excommunication.  Such  separations  with 
undue  divorces  and  re-marriages  became  so  fre- 
quent as,  according  to  Major,  to  become  a  national 
reproach.  It  was  impossible,  too,  even  for  parties 
who  bona  fide  regularly  married,  owing  to  the  ex- 
tent still  of  the  forbidden  degrees,  properly  to 
know  whether  they  were  really  lawfully  married, 
or  not  living  in  incestuous  concubinage."  * 

The  immorality  was  probably  not  less  in  the 
lower  classes,  but  as  their  poverty  prevented  them 
from  availing  themselves  of  the  legal  steps  to 
obtain  a  divorce,  the  highest  ranks  figure  most 
conspicuously  in  the  records  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts.  The  queen  herself  set  this  shameful  ex- 
ample to  her  subjects.  In  less  than  a  year  after 
the  death  of  her  husband,  James  IV.,  and  in  little 
more  than  three  months  after  the  birth  of  their 
son  Alexander,  Margaret  Tudor  married  the  Earl  of 
Angus,  a  youth  of  nineteen.  After  she  was  tired 
of  him,  she  carried  on  an  amour  with  the  Regent 
John,  Duke  of  Albany.  She  next  became  en- 
amoured of  young  Henry  Stewart,  afterwards  Lord 
Mcthven ;  and  in  order  to  be  at  liberty  to  marry 
him  she  commenced  a  suit  of  divorce  against  Angus, 
who  ultimately  yielded  to  her  wish,  and  admitted 
that  he  had  "  been  precontracted  to  a  gentlewoman 
(a  daughter  of  Traquair),  who  bore  a  child  to  him 
before  he  married  the  queen  :  and  so  by  reason  of 
the  precontract  he  could  not  be  her  lawful  hus- 
band." On  this  ground  the  marriage  was  declared 
null  and  void  by  the  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Ancona,  on 
the  11th  of  March,  1527  ;  and  on  the  2nd  of  April 
Margaret  gave  her  hand  to  Henry  Stewart.  Be- 
coming speedily  tired  of  him  in  his  turn,  she 
determined  to  be  free  to  marry  a  fourth  time,  and 
for  this  purpose  had  recourse  again  to  those  con- 
venient marts  for  matrimonial  jobs — the  church 
courts.  On  the  plea  that  Methven  was  cousin 
eight  degrees  removed  to  her  second  husband, 
Angus,  or,  in  other  words,  that  they  were  the  great 
great  grandchildren  of  a  common  ancestor,  and 
that  this  constituted  an  affinity  between  her  and 
Methven,  she  demanded  that  her  third  marriage 
should  be  set  aside.  The  obedient  official  yielded 
to  her  imperious  requirements,  and  pronounced  a 
degree  annulling  the  marriage,  which  is  found 
registered  in  the  extant  volume  of  the  records  of 
the  consistorial  court.  But  her  son,  the  young 
King  James  V.,  forbade  the  promulgation  of  the 
sentence,  and  thus  prevented  the  additional  dis- 
grace to  the  royal  family. 

The  same  convenient  instrumentality  was  called 
into  operation  when  the  granddaughter  of  Queen 
Margaret  resolved  to  espouse  the  infamous  Both- 
well.  He  alleged  that  his  countess,  the  Lady  Jane 
Gordon,  was  related  to  him  within  the  fourth  de- 
gree, and  on  this  ground  the  ecclesiastical  court, 
"which  was  hastily  re-constituted  for  the  purpose, 
*  Stewartiana,  pp.  35,  36. 


pronounced  a  decree  annulling  their  marriage. 
At  the  same  time,  to  please  the  Reformed  party, 
a  collusive  suit  was  instituted  by  the  countess 
against  her  husband  in  the  new  commissary  court, 
and  a  divorce  was  obtained  by  her  on  the  ground 
of  Bothwell's  adultery  with  a  servant.  In  this 
instance  at  least  the  usual  complaints  respecting 
the  proverbial  delays  of  the  consistorial  courts 
were  not  applicable,  for  the  proceedings  commenced 
on  the  5th,  and  decree  of  nullity  was  pronounced 
on  the  7th  of  May,  1567. 

Another  member  of  the  royal  family  is  mixed 
up  in  these  records  of  shame,  with  a  noble  baron 
and  a  dignified  ecclesiastic,  in  '  one  of  the  strangest 
and  darkest  stories  to  be  found  even  in  Scotch 
family  history.'  James  IV.  having  debauched  the 
wife  of  William,  third  Lord  Crichton,  that  noble- 
man, in  revenge,  seduced  the  king's  youngest 
sister,  Margaret,  a  princess  of  great  beauty.  The 
fruit  of  this  amour  was  a  daughter,  named  Mar- 
garet Crichton,  '  who  inherited  the  passions  and 
misfortunes  of  her  lineage.'  After  having  mar- 
ried in  succession  two  burgesses  of  Edinburgh, 
William  Todrick  and  George  Halkerston,  she  was 
wedded  to  George,  Earl  of  Rothes,  by  whom  she 
had  a  numerous  family.  During  the  absence  of  the 
Earl  as  ambassador,  she  carried  on  an  intrigue 
with  Patrick  Panter,  Abbot  of  Cambuskenneth, 
secretary  of  state,  the  first  scholar  and  diplomatist 
of  his  age,  and  bore  to  him  a  son,  who  was  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Ross.  On  the  27th  of  December, 
1520,  the  earl  obtained  a  suit  of  divorce  against 
her,  not  on  the  ground  of  adultery,  but  on  the 
convenient  plea  that  she  was  within  the  prohibited 
degrees.*  But  it  is  said  that  they  were  afterwards 
reconciled,  and  that  she  was  restored  to  her  former 
situation  as  his  lawful  wife. 

Even  an  illicit  connection  with  one  person  was 
deemed  a  sufficient  impediment  to  marriage  with 
another  related  to  the  former  within  the  un cano- 
nical degrees.  In  the  extant  volume  of  the  records 
of  the  consistorial  court  mention  is  made  of  the 
case  of  Janet  Beaton,  the  Lady  Buccleuch  of  the 
'Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.'  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Sir  John  Beaton,  of  Creich,  in  Fife,  and  was 
first  married  to  Sir  James  Creich  ton,  of  Cranston 
Riddell.  Having  been  left  a  widow  in  1539,  she 
soon  afterwards  married  Simon  Preston,  the  young 
Laird  of  Craigmillar.  In  1543,  she  instituted  a 
suit  of  divorce  against  him,  and  was  not  ashamed 
to  publish  her  own  disgrace,  and  to  set  forth  as 
the  ground  of  her  suit  that  before  her  marriage 
to  her  present  husband  she  had  had  sinful  inter- 
course with  Walter  Scott,  of  Buccleuch,  and  that 
Buccleuch  and  Preston  were  within  the  prohibited 
degrees,  as  they  were  the  great-grandson  and  the 
great  great  grandson  of  a  common  ancestor.  On 
that  allegation  the   marriage  was   declared  null; 

*  If  the  earl  had  instituted  his  suit  on  the  ground  of 
adultery,  he  would  merely  have  obtained  a  decree  of  sepa- 
ration, as  a  real  marriage"  is  indissoluble  according  to  the 
Romish  law  ;  but,  on  the  plea  of  sib-ness,  the  marriage  was 
pronounced  null  from  the  beginning,  and  he  was  conse- 
quently at  liberty  to  marry  again. 
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and  the  motive  of  the  suit  immediately  became 
manifest,  for  on  the  2nd  of  December,  1544,  Janet 
was  wedded  to  her  old  paramour,  Buccleuch.  After 
his  assassination  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh  by 
the  Kers,  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  Cessford  at 
the  battle  of  Melrose,*  she  formed  a  connection 
with  the  Earl  of  Both  well,  and  was  proved  to  be 
•  quietly  married  or  handfast'  to  that  notorious 
villain.  At  the  time  of  Darnley's  murder  the  Lady 
of  Buccleuch  was  still  in  popular  belief  associated 
with  Bothwell,  and  was  charged  with  administer- 
ing magic  philtres  to  the  queen,  with  a  view  to 
secure  her  majesty's  love  to  him.  In  the  well- 
known  placard  which  was  affixed  to  the  Tolbooth 
of  Edinburgh,  Mary  was  accused  of  assenting  to 
the  murder  •  through  the  persuasion  of  the  Erie 
Bothwell  and  the  witchcraft  of  Lady  Buccleuch.' 
The  number  of  children  rendered  illegitimate 
Illegitimacy  of  through  these  frequent  divorces, 
the  childre'n.  or  rather  decrees  of  nullity,  must 
iave  been  very  great.  In  some  cases,  although 
the  marriage  was  dissolved,  the  offspring  were 
notwithstanding  declared  to  be  legitimate.  The 
marriage  of  George,  first  Earl  of  Rothes,  was 
dissolved  after  it  had  lasted  for  twenty  years, 
on  the  usual  plea  that  his  countess  and  himself 
were  within  the  forbidden  degrees.  But  as  his 
eldest  son  had  married  into  the  powerful  family 
of  St.  Clair,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  they 
would  patiently  acquiesce  in  a  decision  which 
deprived  him  and  his  children  of  their  rights.  It 
was  ultimately  decided  by  the  arbiter,  to  whom 
the  matter  was  referred  by  mutual  consent,  that 
the  earl  should  obtain  a  divorce,  but  that  the 
legitimacy  of  his  offspring  should  be  preserved,  by 
his  judicial  deposition  that  he  did  not  know  of 
the  relationship  between  him  and  his  wife  till  after 
the  birth  of  all  their  children. 

The  proceedings  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  were 
Immorality  of  expensive,  and  were  consequently 
the  common  undertaken  only  by  people  of 
people.  some  wealth;  but  the  records  of 
the  church  courts,  immediately  after  the  Reforma- 
tion, furnish  abundant  evidence  that  the  lower 
classes  were  equally  profligate.  In  the  small  city 
of  Perth  there  were  eighty  convicted  cases  of 
adultery  annually ;  and,  in  1570,  Adam  Bothwell, 
Bishop  of  Orkney,  was  charged  before  the  General 
Assembly  "  with  leaving  the  flock  destitute  with- 
out shepherd,  whereby  not  only  ignorance  is  in- 
creased, but  also  most  abundantly  all  vice  and 
horrible  crimes  are  there  committed,  as  the  number 
of  six  hundred  persons  convicted  of  incest,  adultery, 
and  fornication,  in  Zetland,  beareth  witness."  This 
account  of  the  morals  of  his  flock  was  not  con- 
tradicted by  the  bishop,  who  contented  himself 
with  merely  denying  that  he  had  abandoned  ab- 
solutely the  preaching  of  the  word.  The  testi- 
mony of  the  church  courts  is  corroborated  by  the 
writings  of  the  poets  of  this  period,  which  furnish 
abundant  evidence  of  the  prevalence  among  all 
classes,  barons,  priests,  and  people,  of  a  licentious- 
*  Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  436 


[  ness,  accompanied  by  a  coarseness  and  brutality 
I  which  argue  a  darker  barbarism  than  was  to  be 
found  at  the  time  in  any  other  country  of  Europe.* 
Our  great  epic  poet  represents  'lust 'as  dwell- 
ing «  hard  by  hate,'  and  the  law-  Turl>ulence 
less  violence  alike  of  peer  and  and  cruelty  of 
peasant  equalled  their  profligacy.  the  barons. 
The  sanguinary  feuds  of  the  aristocracy,  often 
arising  from  trifling  quarrels,  depopulated  whole 
districts;  while  their  right  of  private  war,  the 
ties  of  man-rent,  and  the  abuses  of  their  baro- 
nial jurisdictions,  were  the  constant  sources  of 
misery  and  strife  among  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. Feudal  hatred  and  revenge  deluged  the 
country  with  blood,  and  even  the  sovereign  him- 
self was  not  secure  from  their  atrocities.  As  the 
great  baronial  chiefs  were  constantly  accompanied 
by  bands  of  armed  followers,  bloody  encounters 
were  continually  taking  place  whenever  those  who 
held  each  other  at  feud  happened  to  meet ;  and 
to  such  an  extent  did  this  ferocious  spirit  pre- 
vail, that  quarrels  and  bloodshed  were  not  unfre- 
quently  witnessed  among  them  even  on  their  way 
to  church,  or  on  the  Sabbath  ;  and  the  church- 
yard and  the  very  porch  of  the  sacred  edifice  were 
often  polluted  by  their  murders.  Nor  was  this 
all ;  these  proud  barons  had  no  scruples  in  em- 
ploying assassination  for  the  purpose  of  -remov- 
ing an  obnoxious  rival  :  and  so  prevalent  did 
this  foul  practice  become, — especially  during  the 
reign  of  Mary  and  the  minority  of  her  son, — that 
the  country  became  on  account  of  it  'a  byeword 
and  a  reproach '  among  foreign  nations.  The 
brutal  murder  of  Riccio  by  a  band  of  conspirators, 
consisting  of  the  principal  nobles  of  the  kingdom, 
the  lord  chancellor,  and  even  the  king-consoij 
himself;  the  murder  of  Darnley  by  a  similar  com- 
bination ;  the  assassination  of  Regent  Moray  ;  the 
negotiations  which  Mar,  Morton,  and  other  lead- 
ing barons  entered  into  with  Elizabeth  to  put 
Mary  to  death,j  and  other  similar  transactions 
that  disgraced  the  court  and  the  country  at 
this  period,  all  show  the  reckless  disregard  of 
life  by  which  the  Scottish  barons  and  their  re- 
tainers were  characterized.  A  bond  or  obligation 
is  still  in  existence,  signed  by  the  Earl  of  Cas- 
silis,  by  which  he  engaged  upon  his  honour  to 
pay  to  Hew  Kennedy,  his  younger  brother,  the 
sum  of  1200  marks  yearly,  besides  a  maintenance 
for  six  horses,  on  condition  that  the  said  Hew 
should  murder  the  Laird  of  Auchendrane.  The 
father  of  this  suborner  of  murder,  in  whose  family 
cruelty  and  grasping  avarice  seem  to  have  become 

*  Liber  Officialis  Sancti  Andree  ;  Inquiry  into  the  Law 
and  Practice  in  Scottish  Peerages,  by  John  Riddell,  K«£  ; 
Quarterly  Review,  vol.  lxxxix.,  Art.  II. 

f  The  intrigues  which  Henry  VIII.  entered  into  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  the  assassination  of  Cardinal  Beaton; 
the  attempt  of  Elizabeth  to  bribe  Mar  and  Morton  to 
murder  their  sovereign;  and  the  efforts  which  the  English 
queen  and  her  councillors  made  to  induce  Paulct,  the 
keeper  of  Mary,  secretly  to  dispatch  his  helpless  prisoner, 
may  serve  to  show  that  "though  England  was  at  this  period 
much  more  civilised  and  wealthy  than  Scotland,  the  morals 
of  her  rulers  at  least  were  at  ah  equally  low  ebb. 
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i-cditary,  was  guilty  of  a  still  more  atrocious 
of  villany,  for  the  purpose  of  wresting  the 
•iu(s  of  Crossraguel  from  the  hands  of  Allan 
art,  commendator  of  that  abbey. 

The  story  is  circumstantially  related  by  Ban- 

a*     :«.,„        natyne,  secretary  to  John   Knox, 
Atrocious  J  .    '  J  .        T* 

cruelty  of  the     and  is  also  fully  recorded  in  the 

Karl  of  Cassilis.   minutes   of  the   privy  council  of 
June,  1571  : — 

Master  Allan  Stewart,  by  means  of  the  queen's 
upted   court,  obtained  the   abbey  of  Crossra- 
l.    The  Earl  of  Cassilis,  thinking  himself  greater 
n  any  king   in   these  quarters,  determined   to 
have  the  whole  benefice  (as  he  hath  divers  others), 
to  pay  at  his  pleasure ;   and  because  he  could  not 
find  such  security  as  his  insatiable   appetite  re- 
quired,  this   shift  was   devised.      The    said   Mr. 
Allan,  being  in  company  with  the  Laird  of  Bar- 
gany  (also  a  Kennedy),  was  by  the  earl  and  his 
friends  enticed  to  leave  the  safeguard  which  he 
had   with    the  laird,    and   was    suddenly   seized 
and  carried  to  the  house  of  Dunure,  where,  for  a 

son,  he  was  honourably  treated  (gif  a  prisoner 
can  think  any  entertainment  pleasing);  but  when 
the  earl  found  that  Stewart  could  not,  either  by 
promises  or  menaces,  be  induced  to  alienate  to  him 
the  land  of  the  abbacy,  he  caused  his  luckless 
prisoner  to  be  conveyed  to  a  secret  chamber  in 
'  ane  house  callit  the  Black  Vault  of  Denbie.'  In 
the  chamber  there  was  a  great  iron  chimney,  under 
it  a  fire.  '  My  lord  abbot,'  said  the  earl,  « it  will 
please  you  confess  here  that  with  your  own  con- 
sent you  remain  in  my  company,  because  ye  durst 
not  commit  yourselves  to  the  hands  of  others.' 
The  abbot  answered,  '  Would  you,  my  lord,  that 
I  should  make  a  manifest  lie  for  your  pleasure  ? 
The  truth  is,  my  lord,  it  is  against  my  will  that 
I  am  here ;  neither  yet  have  I  any  pleasure  in 
your  company.'— '  But  ye  shall  remain  with  me, 
nevertheless,  at  this  time,'  said  the  earl. — 'I  am 
not  able  to  resist  your  will  and  pleasure,'  said  the 
abbot,  '  in  this  place.' — '  Ye  must  then  obey  me,' 
said  the  earl ;  and  with  that  were  presented  unto 
him  a  feu-charter  of  the  whole  lands  pertaining  to 
the  abbey,  together  with  a  nineteen  and  five  years' 
lease  of  the  tithes. 

After  that  the  earl  spied  repugnance,  and  saw 
that  he  could  not  come  to  his  purpose  by  fair 
means,  he  commanded  his  cooks  to  prepare  the 
banquet ;  and  so  first  they  took  off  the  abbot's 
clothes  even  to  his  skin,  and  next  they  bound  him 
to  the  chimney,  his  legs  to  the  one  end  and  his 
arms  to  the  other,  and  so  they  began  to  feed  the 
fire;  and  that  the  roast  might  not  burn,  they 
spared  not  flambing  with  oil  [basting  as  a  cook 
bastes  roasted  meat].  Lord,  look  thou  to  sic 
cruelty!  And  that  the  crying  of  the  miserable 
man  should  not  be  heard,  they  closed  his  mouth 
that  the  voice  might  be  stopped.  In  that  torment 
they  held  the  poor  man  till  that  often  he  cried, 
'  lye  upon  ye  !  will  ye  no  ding  whingers  [daggers] 
iu  me,  and  put  me  out  of  the  world,  or  else  put 
ane  barrel  of  powder  under  me,  rather  than  to  be 


tormented  in  this  unmerciful  manner!'  The 
famous  king  of  Carrick  and  his  cooks,  perceiving 
the  roast  to  be  aneuch  [sufficiently  done],  com- 
manded it  to  be  tane  from  the  fire,  and  the  earl 
himself  began  the  grace  in  this  manner,  '  Bene- 
dicite  Jesus  Maria,  you  are  the  most  obstinate  man 
that  ever  I  saw ;  gif  I  had  known  that  ye  had 
been  so  stubborn,  I  would  not  for  a  thousand 
crowns  have  handled  you  so ;  I  never  did  so  to 
man  before  you.'  And  yet  he  returned  to  the 
same  practice  within  two  days,  and  ceased  not  till 
he  obtained  his  foremost  purpose,  that  is,  that  he 
had  got  all  his  pieces  subscribed  as  well  as  ane 
half-roasted  hand  could  do  it.  The  earl,  thinking 
himself  sure  enough  so  long  as  he  had  the  half- 
roasted  abbot  in  his  own  keeping,  and  yet  being 
ashamed  of  his  presence  by  reason  of  his  former 
cruelty,  left  the  place  of  Dunure  in  the  hands  of 
certain  of  his  servants,  and  the  half-roasted  abbot 
to  be  kept  there  as  prisoner.  The  Laird  of  Bar- 
gany,  out  of  whose  company  the  said  abbot  had 
been  enticed,  understanding  (not  the  extremity, 
but)  the  retaining  of  the  man,  sent  to  the  court, 
and  raised  letters  of  deliverance  of  the  person  of 
the  man  according  to  the  order,  which,  being  dis- 
obeyed, the  said  earl  for  his  contempt  was  de- 
nounced rebel  and  put  to  the  ban.  But  yet  hope 
there  was  none,  neither  to  the  afflicted,  neither  yet 
to  the  purchaser  (i.  e.  procurer)  of  the  letters,  to 
obtain  any  comfort  thereby,  for  in  that  time  God 
was  despised  and  lawful  authority  was  contemned 
in  Scotland.  The  Laird  of  Bargany,  perceiving 
that  the  ordinary  justice  could  neither  help  the 
oppressed  nor  yet  the  afflicted,  applied  his  mind  to 
the  next  remedy,  and  in  the  end,  by  his  servants, 
attacked  and  took  the  house  of  Dunure,  where  the 
poor  abbot  was  kept  prisoner,  and  carried  him  to 
Ayr,  where  publicly  at  the  market  cross  he  declared 
how  cruelly  he  was  entreated,  and  publicly  did 
revoke  all  things  that  were  done  in  that  extremity.* 

"  Stewart,  shortly  after  regaining  his  liberty,  ap- 
plied for  redress  to  the  Regent  Lennox,  and  the 
privy  council ;  and  their  decision  shows  singularly 
the  total  interruption  of  justice  at  this  calamitous 
period,  even  in  the  most  clamant  cases  of  oppres- 
sion. The  council  declined  interference  with  the 
course  of  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  the  country, 
which  were  completely  under  the  control  of  the 
Earl  of  Cassilis  ;  and  only  enacted  that  he  should 
abstain  from  molesting  the  unfortunate  commen- 
dator, under  the  surety  of  two  thousand  pounds 
Scots.  The  Earl  was  appointed,  also,  to  keep  the 
peace  towards  the  celebrated  George  Buchanan, 
who  had  a  pension  out  of  the  same  abbacy  to  a 
similar  extent,  and  under  the  like  penalty.  The 
ultimate  issue  of  this  affair  does  not  appear ;  but  as 
the  house  of  Cassilis  are  still  in  possession  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  feus  and  leases  which  belonged 
to  Crossraguel  Abbey,  it  is  probable  the  talons  of 
the  King  of  Carrick  were  strong  enough,  in  those 
disorderly  times,  to  retain  the  prey  which  they  had 
so  mercilessly  fixed  upon."  f 

*  Bannatvne's  Journal,  c.  xxii.         f  "Ivanhoe,"  note  4. 
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"While  ignorance  and  lawless  violence  were  thus 
Rudeness  of  prevalent,  we  need  not  wonder  that 
manners,  all  classes  of  the  community,  even 
the  highest,  were  characterised  by  rudeness  of  de- 
meanour. Even  in  the  court  of  the  accomplished 
Queen  Mary,  where,  if  any  place,  courtesy  might 
have  been  expected,  the  grim  and  turbulent  barons 
elbowed  their  way  in  the  rudest  manner,  and  would 
shoulder  and  shoot  Riccio  aside  when  they  en- 
tered the  queen's  presence,  and  found  him  always 
speaking  with  her.  The  clergy  themselves,  who 
greatly  excelled  the  barons  in  literary  attainments, 
were  yet  liable  to  the  same  censure.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Knox,  that,  on  one  occasion,  at  Glasgow, 
Archbishop  Dunbar  and  Cardinal  Beaton  had  a 
furious  quarrel  respecting  their  right  of  prece- 
dence in  a  procession  to  the  cathedral.  After 
many  hot  and  foul  words,  the  controversy  grew  so 
fierce  that  a  battle  commenced  between  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  two  dignitaries,  even  in  the  church 
porch ;  heads  were  broken,  beards  torn  out  by 
handfuls,  and  caps  and  tippets  rent  to  shreds, 
while  crosses  and  cross-bearers  were  thrown  to  the 
ground  and  trampled  under  foot. 

A  great  cause  of  the  rudeness  and  backwardness 
Dependent  state   of  the  country,  at  this  period,  was 

of  the  tenants,  the  want  of  an  influential  middle 
class,  to  fill  up  the  space  in  society  between  the 
lord  and  the  serf.  The  Scotch  tenantry  were 
maintained  rather  for  the  purpose  of  swelling  the 
retinue  and  augmenting  the  power  of  the  barons, 
than  with  a  view  to  cultivate  and  increase  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil.  They  were  entirely  dependent 
upon  their  landlords,  and,  as  they  rented  their 
farms,  for  the  most  part,  from  year  to  year,  and 
might,  at  any  moment,  be  ejected  at  the  pleasure 
of  their  feudal  superiors,  they  had  no  encourage- 
ment to  devote  themselves  to  the  improvement  of 
the  soil.  Ejection  did  not  unfrequently  take 
place,  and,  as  might  have  been  expected  in  such  a 
state  of  society,  the  assassination  of  the  intruder, 
by  those  whom  he  had  dispossessed,  was  an  event 
of  common  occurrence. 

It  appears,  from  the  records  both  of  the  church 

Prevalence  of  courts,  and  of  the  parliament,  that 
profane  swearing,  the  vice  of  profane  swearing  was 
exceedingly  prevalent  among  all  classes  of  the 
Scottish  people  at  this  period.  With  the  view  of 
repressing  it,  the  assembly  ordained  that  in 
"everie  honest  man's  or  woman's  house  there  be 
tane  up  of  everie  swearer,  how  oft  the  same  chance, 
whilk  is  potent  [able]  to  pay  silver  for  every  fault, 
ane  hardheid  ; "  *  and  every  person  who  might  be 
heard  swearing  in  the  street,  was  'to  be  sharplie 
punished  with  a  palmer  [stroke]  on  the  hand.'f 
The  following  act  of  parliament,  dated  29th 
November,  1581,  imposing  penalties  on  those  who 
were  guilty  of  this  vice,  shows  that  no  class  was 
exempt  from  its  influence  : — 

*  The  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk  of  Scotland,  part  iii., 
p.  6.  A  hardhead  was  a  small  coin  of  mixed  metal  or 
copper.  Fr.,  hurdle,  small  copper  money,  named  from 
Philip  le  Hardi,  who  caused  them  to  be  struck. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  35. 


"  Our  Soveran  Lord,  with  advice  of  his  three 
Estates  of  this  present  parliament,  ratifies  and  ap- 
proves the  act  of  parliament  holden  at  Edinburgh, 
the  first  day  of  Februar,  the  year  of  God,  1081 
intitulet,  the  act  against  them  that  swears  abomin- 
able oaths,  and  ordains  the  same  effect  and  execu- 
tion in  time  coming,  after  the  form  and  tenor 
thereof,  under  the  fourth  and  last  pain  specifiet  in 
the  same.  That  is  to  say,  for  the  first  fault,  everie 
prelate  of  kirk,  earl,  or  lord,  four  shillings ;  ane 
baron  or  beneficit  man  constitute  in  dignitie  eccle- 
siastic, twelve  pence ;  ane  landit  man,  freeholder, 
vassel-feuer,  burgess,  and  small  beneficit  men,  six- 
pence; ane  craftisman,  yeoman,  or  servant-man, 
fourpence ;  the  puir  folkis  that  has  na  geir,  to  be 
put  in  the  stocks,  joggis,  or  prisonit,  for  the  space 
of  four  hours  ;  and  women  to  be  weighed  and  eon- 
siderit  conform  to  their  blude  and  estate  of  their 
parties  that  they  are  copulate  with.  For  the 
second  fault,  every  prelat,  earl,  or  lord,  eight  shil- 
lings ;  every  baron  or  beneficit  man  in  dignitie, 
two  shillings  ;  every  landit  man,  freeholder,  vas- 
sell-feuar,  and  small  beneficit  men,  twelve  pence ; 
and  every  craftsman,  yeoman,  or  servant,  eight- 
pence  ;  the  space  of  the  puir  folkis  imprisonment 
to  be  doubleit.  And  for  the  third  fault,  the  said 
second  pains  to  be  doubleit.  And  for  the  fourth 
and  last  fault,  the  offenders  to  be  banished,  or  put 
in  ward,  for  the  space  of  a  year  and  day  at  the 
king's  will ;  and  sicklike  all  other  estates,  after 
their  quality,  to  be  punished  efferandlie.  And  the 
foresaid  pains  to  be  uptaken  and  applied  to  the  use 
of  the  puir  folks.  And  for  the  better  execution 
hereof,  that  censors  be  appointed  in  the  market- 
places of  all  boroughs,  and  other  public  fairs,  with 
power  to  put  the  swearers  of  sic  abominable  oaths 
in  ward  till  they  have  payed  the  said  pains,  and 
find  suretie  to  abstain  in  time  coming,  and  that 
by  direction  and  commission  of  sheriffs,  stewards, 
bailies,  provosts,  aldermen,  and  bailies  of  boroughs, 
lords  of  regalities,  and  other  ordinary  officers. 
And  that  all  householders  detail  to  the  magistrates 
the  names  of  all  sic  persons  as  transgress  this  pre- 
sent act,  that  upon  complaint  thereof  to  be  made 
to  the  king's  majesty  and  his  Privy  Counsel,  they 
shall  be  called  and  committed  to  ward  during  his 
highnesses  will,  and  find  suretie  under  great  pains 
at  his  highnesses  sight,  for  exact  diligence  to  be 
shown  in  executing  of  the  said  act  thereafter." 

The  Sabbath  has  always  been  systematically 
violated  in  all  Popish  countries,  And  of  Sabbath 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  a  diffi-  breaking, 
cult  matter  to  root  out  various  practices  among  the 
Scottish  people  at  this  period,  which  led  to  the 
desecration  of  that  sacred  day.  It  was  declared  to 
be  every  way  profaned— by  drinking,  travelling  to 
markets,  feeing  of  servants,  and  making  other  bar- 
gains and  contracts.  "At  first,  the  prohibition 
against  craftsmen  and  labourers  performing  work 
on  this  day,  was  limited  to  « the  tyme  of  prayers 
and  preaching.'  It  was  enacted  by  the  magis- 
trates of  Aberdeen,  that  all  persons  walking 
in   the   road,   or   playing   in   the   links   or  other 
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■  places,  the  time  of  preaching  or  prayers  on  the 
Sunday,  were  to  be  fined.  But  gradually  the 
rule  grew  stricter,  and  we  find,  in  the  burgh  re- 
Is  of  this  city,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  citizens, 
for  working  on  the  Sabbath-day,  fined  in  six  shil- 
lings and  eightpence  ;  and  it  was  ordained  that 
i  baxters  [bakers]  within  this  burgh,  work  or 
baken  meat,  in  time  coming,  on  the  Sabbath,  under 
•laity.'  Persons  absent  from  sermon  were  fined 
three  shillings  and  fourpence.  Two  of  the  bailies 
were  ordered  to  pass  through  the  town  every  Sab- 
bath-day, and  note  such  as  they  find  absent  from 
the  sermons,  either  before  or  after  noon. 

*  It  was  more  than  usually  difficult  to  put  down  a 
market,  which  was  held  on  Sunday,  for  the  sale  of 
'  flesh,  fish,  peats,  kail,  and  herbs.'  A  slight  re- 
laxation was  permitted  in  those  who  sold  kail  and 
herbs,  it  being  allowable  to  deal  in  these  after  four 
o'clock,  afternoon,  on  Sundays,  but  all  the  other 
commodities  found  in  the  market  were  to  be 
escheated. 

"  Salmon  fishing  was  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent  on  Sundays,  and  many  of  the  proprietors  of 
fishings  refused  to  relinquish  this  practice ;  some  of 
whom,  •  preferring,  as  appears,  their  greed  and 
avarice  to  the  glory  and  worship  of  God,  have  con- 
tinued and  persistit  in  working  and  fishing  of  their 
waters  on  the  Sabbath-day,  to  the  high  dishonour 
of  God,  the  manifest  contempt  of  his  law,  and 
slander  of  the  gospel.'  Some  promised  to  forbear 
from  this  practice  absolutely,  some  'if  their 
neighbours  will  forbear,'  and  some  refused  to 
abandon  it."  * 

A  detailed  exposition  of  prevailing  immoralities 

t?  •■•  u  .1,  is  given  in  a  curious  document, 
Exposition  bv  the      .  ?  .  ,,.,-,,       ,      ^ 

General  Assembly  which  was  published  by  the  Gene- 

of  prevailing  "  ral   Assembly   of  1596.      In    this 
evils-  paper  are  noticed,  among  a  variety 

of  other  crying  evils,  the  existence  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Church  of  some  clergymen  not  given  to 
their  book,  in  their  sermons  obscure  and  too  scho- 
lastic, cold,  and  wanting  zeal,  flatterers,  dissem- 
bling at  public  sins,  and  especially  of  great  persons 
within  their  congregations,  for  flattery  or  for  fear ; 
of  others,  '  light  and  wanton  in  behaviour,  as  in 
gorgeous  and  light  apparel,  in  speeches,  and  in 
using  light  and  profane  company,  unlawful  gaming, 
as  dancing,  carding,  dicing,  and  such  like;'  of 
others  described  as  '  swearers  or  banners,  pro- 
faners  of  the  Sabbath,  drunkards  and  fighters,' 
fcc. ;  of  others  'given  to  unlawful  and  incompe- 
tent trades  and  occupations  for  filthy  gain,  as 
holding  of  hostelries  [inns],  taking  of  usury  beside 
conscience  and  good  laws,  bearing  worldly  offices 
in  noblemen's  and  gentlemen's  houses,  merchandise, 
buying  of  victuals  and  keeping  to  dearth,'  &c. 

A  continuation  of  this  statement  of  corruptions 
was  subsequently  prepared,  the  first  head  of  which 
consisted  of  an  enumeration  of  certain  habitual 
offences  of  James  and  his  queen.  "  First,"  it  said, 
"•  as  si  rangers  and  other  good  subjects,  repairing  to 

*  Selections  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Records  of  Aberdeen, 
published  by  the  Spalding  Club,  pp.  29,  30. 


the  court,  have  been  comforted  to  see  Christian 
religion  religiously  exercised,  so  now  they  are 
somewhat  troubled,  seeing  the  exercises  of  the 
reading  of  the  word  at  table,  and  reverent  sayings 
of  the  grace  before  and  after  meat,  divers  times 
omitted  ;  that,  on  the  week-day,  the  repairing  to 
hear  the  word  is  more  rare  than  before;  and  that 
his  Majesty  be  admonished  to  forbear  hearing  of 
speeches,  in  time  of  sermon,  of  them  that  desire  to 
commune  with  his  Majesty  ;  privy  meditations  in 
spirit  and  conscience  with  God  earnestly  to  be  re- 
commended to  him  ;  his  Majesty  is  blotted  with 
banning  and  swrearing,  which  is  common  to  cour- 
tiers also.  The  Queen's  majesty  to  be  reformed, 
her  company,  her  not  repairing  to  the  word 
and  sacraments;  night-waking,  balling,  and  such 
like,  concerning  her  gentlewomen."  But  to  this 
was  tacked  another  chapter,  entitled,  "The  com- 
mon corruptions  of  all  estates,"  which  bewails  the 
existence  of  "  an  universal  coldness  and  decay  of 
zeal  in  all  estates,  joined  with  ignorance  and  con- 
tempt of  the  word,  ministry,  and  sacraments;" 
"  and  where  there  is  knowledge,"  it  is  added,  "  no 
sense  nor  feeling;  which  showeth  itself  manifestly 
by  this  that  they  want  religious  exercises  in  their 
families,  as  of  prayer  and  of  reading  the  word,  or 
the  same  for  the  most  part  abused  and  performed 
by  cooks,  stewards,  jack-men,  and  such  like,  the 
masters  of  the  families  being  ashamed  to  use  these 
exercises  of  godliness  in  their  own  persons;  and 
no  conference  at  their  tables  but  of  profane,  wan- 
ton, and  worldly  matters."  "  Superstition  and 
idolatry,"  the  paper  goes  on,  "is  entertained, 
which  appeareth  in  keeping  of  festival  days,  bon- 
fires, pilgrimages,  singing  of  carols  at  Yule  [Christ- 
mas]." There  is  also  "great  blasphemy  of  the 
holy  name  of  God,  among  persons  of  all  estates, 
With  horrible  banning  and  cursing  in  all  their 
speeches;  profanation  of  the  Sabbath,  and  espe- 
cially in  seed  time  and  harvest,  and  common  jour- 
neying on  the  Sabbath,  trysting  [making  appoint- 
ments] on  worldly  matters,  exercise  of  all  kinds  of 
wanton  games,  keeping  of  markets,  drinking,  and 
the  like."  Mention  is  made  of  "  a  great  number 
of  idle  persons,  without  lawful  calling,  as  pipers, 
fiddlers,  songsters,  sorners,  pleasants,  strong  beg- 
gars, living  in  harlotry,  and  having  their  children 
unbaptized,  and  noways  repairing  to  the  word." 
Then  follows  a  short  concluding  enumeration  of 
"  offences  in  the  courts  and  judgment  seats."  Here 
the  paper  boldly  affirms,  in  the  most  unqualified 
terms,  that  the  country  groans  under  the  curse  of 
"  a  universal  neglect  of  justice,  both  in  civil  and 
criminal  causes ;"  that  the  judges  are  "  for  the  most 
part  unmeet,  either  in  respect  of  want  of  know- 
ledge or  of  conscience,  or  of  both ;"  that  "  when 
any  office  vaiketh  [is  vacated]  the  worst  men  are 
advanced,  both  to  high  and  inferior  rooms;"  and 
the  Court  of  Session  is  openly  charged  with  "  buy- 
ing of  pleas,  delaying  of  justice,  and  bribery."  * 

Making  all  due  allowance  for  the  exaggeration 
usual   in   such   documents,  the  testimony   of  the 
*  Calder wood's  History. 
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assembly  combines  with  other  evidence  to  prove 

Lord  Burning's    tftat  tne  state  °f  m°i'als  in  Scotland 
account  of       at   this   period  was  most  deplor- 

^countr  f  ^    able'    There  is  a  remarkable  letter> 
addressed    by    Lord    Binning    to 

James  VI.,  which  gives  the  following  appalling, 
but,  we  believe,  true  picture  of  the  state  of  Scot- 
land at  the  commencement  of  his  majesty's  reign  : 
— "  The  Islanders  oppressed  the  Hielandmen,  the 
Hielanders  tyrannised  over  their  Lawland  neigh- 
bours, the  powerful  and  violent  in  the  inn-countrie 
domineered  over  the  lyves  and  goods  of  their 
weak  neighbours  ;  the  Borderers  triumphed  in  the 
impunitie  of  their  violences  to  the  portes  [gates] 
of  Edinburgh ;  treasons,  murthours,  burnings, 
thefts,  reiffs,  herschips,  houghing  of  oxen,  break- 
ing of  milnes,  destroying  of  growing  corn,  and 
barbarities  of  all  sorts,  were  exerced  in  all  pairts 
of  the  countrie,  no  place  or  person  being  exemed 
or  inviolable.  Edinburgh  being  the  ordinarie 
place  of  butcherlie  revenge,  and  daylie  fights : 
the  paroche  churches  and  churche-yairds  being 
more  freque  /ted  upon  the  Sunday  for  advantages 
of  neighbourlie  malice  and  mischief  nor  [than] 
for  God's  service.  Noblemen,  barons,  gentilmen, 
and  people  of  all  sorts  being  slaughtered,  as  it 
were,  in  public  and  uncontrollable  hostilities  ;  mer- 
chants robbed  and  left  for  dead  in  daylight,  going 
to  their  mercats  and  fairs  of  Montrose,  Wigtown, 
and  Berwick.  Ministers  being  dirked  [stabbed] 
in  Stirling,  buried  quick  [alive]  in  Clydesdale,  and 
murthoured  in  Galloway.  Merchants  of  Edin- 
burgh being  waited  [waylaid]  in  their  passage  to 
Leith,  to  be  made  prisoners  and  ransomed."  *  To 
the  same  purport  is  the  testimony  of  Sir  Richard 
Maitland,  Alexander  Scott,  and  other  contem- 
porary poets;  whose  writings  are  filled  with  in- 
vectives against  the  turbulence  and  incessant  feuds 
of  the  nobles,  the  avarice  and  licentiousness  of  the 
priests,  the  oppression  of  the  poor,  and  the  general 
disregard  of  law  and  order  manifested  by  all  classes 
of  the  community. 

One  of  their  most  frequent  complaints  is  re- 
Maladminis-  specting  the  denial  or  delay  of 
tration  of  justice,  and  the  corruption  of  the 
justice.  judges  and  rulers.  A  very  cha- 
racteristic story  is  told  by  the  historian  of  the 
house  of  Somerville,  of  the  mode  in  which  justice 
was  administered  during  the  regency  of  the 
grasping  and  avaricious  Earl  of  Morton.  Lord 
Somerville  having  an  important  cause  to  be  de- 
cided, which  the  influence  of  the  regent  could 
make  to  be  determined  as  he  himself  should  think 
fit,  by  the  advice  of  an  old  and  experienced  friend 
of  Morton,  was  induced  to  adopt  the  following 
singular  expedient.  He  waited  on  the  regent, 
and  recommended  his  case  to  his  favourable 
opinion — a  kind  of  personal  solicitation  which  was 
then  much  in  use.  Having  spoken  with  the  re- 
gent for  a  short  time,  he  turned  to  depart,  and 
opening  his  purse  as  if  to  take  out  some  money 
to  give  to  the  ushers  and  attendants,  as  was  the 
*  Melrose  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  270. 


custom  upon  such  occasions,  he  left  the  purse  on 
the  table  as  though  he  had  forgotten  it.  Morton 
called  after  him,  "  My  lord,  your  purse  ;  you  have 
forgotten  your  purse;"  but  Lord  Somerville  has- 
tened away,  without  turning  back.  He  heard 
nothing  more  of  the  purse,  which  he  had  taken 
care  should  be  pretty  full  of  gold  ;  but  the  re- 
gent that  day  decided  the  cause  in  his  favour. 

About  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
example  of  their  English  neigh-  Improvement 
bours  began  to  exercise  a  bene-  in  the  manners 
ficial  influence  on  the  Scotland  of  the  nobility. 
to  soften  the  rudeness  of  their  domestic  life. 
Stately  mansions  occasionally  superseded  the  old, 
gloomy  baronial  castles.  Among  the  higher  nobles 
cups  of  pewter  and  platters  of  wood  were  dis- 
carded for  services  of  gilt  metal  and  even  of  plate  ; 
and  cleanliness  and  convenience  began  to  take  the 
place  of  dirt  and  domestic  discomfort.  This  im- 
provement, however,  was  almost  entirely  confined 
to  the  nobility  and  clergy,  and  even  among  them 
was  only  partial,  for  we  find  that  the  beds  of  the 
young  nobles  still  frequently  consisted  of  nothing 
but  straw.  The  huts  and  hovels  of  the  peasantry 
remained  as  before.  The  houses  of  the  farmers 
were  mean,  unsightly  buildings,  consisting  only  of 
two  apartments,  and  the  shops  of  tradesmen  and 
merchants,  even  in  the  metropolis,  were  but  miser- 
able sheds  of  wood  covered  with  thatch. 

A  gradual  improvement  had  been  taking  place 
with   the   extension  of  the   com-  Taste  for 

merce  of  the  kingdom,  and  at  this  foreign  luxuries. 
period  so  many  foreign  luxuries  had  been  im- 
ported into  the  country  that  various  severe  laws 
were  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  this 
departure  from  the  rudeness  and  simplicity  of 
former  times.  The  use  of  drugs,  confections,  and 
foreign  spiceries,  was  prohibited  to  all  except  pre- 
lates and  peers,  and  persons  possessing  an  annual 
income  of  £2000  Scots.  In  the  establishments  of 
the  great  barons  all  the  retainers  Mode  of  sitting 
sat  at  the  same  table  with  their  at  table- 
superiors,  but  their  position  at  table  varied  ac- 
cording to  their  rank,  and  the  chief  dainties  were 
reserved  for  those  privileged  to  sit  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  board.  The  menials  received  a  small 
allowance  of  animal  food,  but  lived  chiefly  on  corn 
and  vegetables.  Great  quantities  of  red  cole  wort 
and  cabbage  were  used,  and  salted  Food  and 
mutton  and  geese,  but  little  fresh  cooking. 
meat.  Porridge  was  a  common  article  of  food, 
as  it  still  continues  to  be  among  the  lower  classes 
in  Scotland.  A  lively  idea  of  the  mode  of  living 
among  the  poorer  knights  and  barons  is  furnished 
by  a  writer  of  that  period,  who  says,  "  Myself 
was  at  a  knight's  house,  who  had  many  servants  to 
attend  him,  that  brought  in  his  meat  with  their 
heads  covered  with  blue  caps  ;  the  table  being 
more  than  half  furnished  with  great  platters  of 
porridge,  each  having  a  little  piece  of  sodden 
meat;  and  when  the  table  was  served,  the  ser- 
vants did  sit  down  with  us ;  but  the  upper  mess, 
instead  of  porridge,  had  a  pullet  with  some  prunes 
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in  the  broth.  And  I  observed  no  art  of  cooking, 
or  furniture  of  household  stuff,  but  rather  rude 
neglect  of  both,  though  myself  and  my  com- 
panion, sent  from  the  governor  of  Berwick  about 
Border  affairs,  were  entertained  after  their  best 
manner."  * 

Music  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite  accom- 
Drinking        paniment    to    dinner ;    wine    was 
habits.  used  in  great  abundance,  and  ale 

and  malmsey  were  also  drunk  frequently  to  ex- 
cess. Among  the  higher  classes  dinner  was  served 
at  eleven,  and  supper  at  six  o'clock.  The  con- 
vivial habits  of  the  people  manifested  themselves 
with  peculiar  force  at  marriages 
and  funerals.  Music,  songs,  danc- 
ing, feasting,  and  drinking,  were  the  indispen- 
sable accompaniments  of  every  wedding.  Among 
the  poorer  classes  it  was  the  custom  for  each  of 
the  guests  to  contribute  towards  defraying  the 
expenses  of  the  marriage  feast,  and  the  sum  thus 
subscribed  was  general  1}-  found  sufficient  to  enable 
the  young  couple  to  begin  the  world  with  some 
degree  of  comfort.  After  the  Reformation,  the 
clergy  made  a  strenuous  effort  to  suppress  these 
"  Penny  "Weddings,"  as  they  were  commonly 
termed,  but  without  effect.  The  utmost  they  could 
do  was  to  limit  the  contribution  of  each  guest  to 
the  moderate  sum  of  five  shillings  Scots. 

Hunting  and  hawking  continued  to  be  favourite 
*  Fynes  Morrison. 


amusements  of  the  higher  classes.    For  the  common 

people   weapon-shaws   were    held 

, „„,  i     i  ,    ..  Amusements 

regularly   several    times   a    year; 

and,  at  these  meetings,  leaping,  running,  wrestling, 
quoits,  shooting  at  the  papingo,  and  archery,  were 
the  active  games  practised.  Tennis,  hand  and 
football,  and  golf,  were  among  the  out-door  games. 
Dancing  was  a  favourite  recreation  ;  and  cards, 
dice,  chess,  draughts,  and  backgammon,  served  also 
to  beguile  the  tedium  of  their  in-door  life. 

The  funeral  customs  of  the  people  closely  re- 
sembled those  which  still  exist  v 
among  the  Irish.  The  friends 
and  neighbours  of  the  deceased  kept  constant 
watch  beside  the  corpse  till  the  time  of  inter- 
ment. This  was  termed  holding  the  lyke-wake. 
The  materials  of  feasting  and  drinking  were  of 
course  provided  in  the  greatest  abundance.  On 
the  day  of  the  interment,  the  whole  assembled 
company  were  entertained  with  the  same  pro- 
fusion. If  the  deceased  was  a  person  of  rank,  the 
interment  was  frequently  accompanied  with  the 
ringing  of  bells  and  discharges  of  muskets  and 
artillery ;  and  after  the  funeral  the  friends  and 
relatives  of  the  family  returned  to  the  house 
'  to  drink  the  dirgie,'  and  generally  spent  the 
night  in  festivity  and  mirthful  tumult.  This 
practice,  wThich  necessarily  led  to  gross  abuses,  has 
been  discontinued  only  within  a  comparatively 
recent  period. 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

JAMES  THE  SIXTH. 
a.d.  1587—1603. 
The  death  of  Mary,  while  it  relieved  Elizabeth 
of  a  rival  whom  she  at  once  feared  and  hated, 
plunged  her  into  new  anxieties  and  apprehensions. 
Her  audacity  in  procuring  the  condemnation  and 
death  of  a  sovereign  princess,  over  whom,  by  the 
law  of  nations,  she  could  claim  no  jurisdiction,  had 
given  offence  to  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe.  They 
considered  that,  in  the  person  of  the  Queen  of 
Scots,  royalty  itself  had  been  insulted  and  de- 
graded; and  Elizabeth  had,  therefore,  no  security 
against  the  formation  of  a  formidable  coalition, 
that  might  endanger  the  peace  and  safety  of 
England  in  its  attempts  to  vindicate  the  majesty 
of  crowned  heads,  which,  in  the  blind  pursuit  of  a 
cruel  and  selfish  policy,  she  had  trampled  under 
foot.  She  had  especial  reason  to  dread  the  resent- 
ment of  the  kings  of  Scotland  and  France  ;  all 
whose  supplications,  remonstrances,  and  even 
threats,  to  save  from  the  ignominious  death  of  a 
common  malefactor  one  so  nearly  related  to  them 
by  the  ties  of  blood,  she  had  haughtily  set  at 
nought. 

To  avert  these  dangers,  and,  if  possible,  to  re- 
Elizabeth's      Heve  herself  of  the  terrible  odium 
counterfeit       which  she  was   sensible   she  had 
sorrow.  incurred,  she  had  recourse  to  her 

wonted  expedients  of  hypocrisy  and  dissimulation. 
She  affected  to  receive  the  tidings  of  Mary's  death 
with  overwhelming  astonishment,  indignation,  and 
sorrow.*  With  the  mimic  emotion  of  a  tragedy- 
queen,  her  countenance  changed,  she  gasped  in  vain 
to  find  utterance,  and  stood  for  some  time  fixed  like 
a  statue  in  silent  amazement.  When  she  had  coun- 
terfeited this  mood  long  enough,  as  she  thought,  to 
produce  effect,  she  tried  another,  and,  with  great 
artistic  skill,  got  up  for  the  occasion  one  of  those 
favourite  outbursts  of  violent  passion  with  which 
she  was  wont  to  terrify  her  courtiers.  Having  suf- 
ficiently displayed  her  anger,  she  gave  vent  to  her 
sorrow  in  loud  wailings,  tears,  and  lamentations ; 
she  habited  herself  in  deep  mourning,  forsook  all 
society  but  that  of  her  women,  and  wept  incessantly 
— at  least,  when  any  one  was  present  to  bear  witness 
to  the  depth  and  sincerity  of  her  grief.  The  object 
of  all  this  hollow  display,  by  which  nobody  was 
deceived,  speedily  became  apparent.  She  wished 
to  shift  the  blame  of  Mary's  death  from  her  own 
shoulders  to  those  of  her  ministry,  whom  she  now 
basely  accused  of  having  acted  not  only  without 
her  knowledge  or  consent,  but  in  direct  contra- 
vention of  what  they  knew  to  be  her  express  wish 
and  fixed  determination.  The  chief  weight  of  her 
pretended  resentment  fell  on  Davison,  whom  she 

*  Chateauneuf  to  the  king ;  Despatch  dated  the  27th  of 
February ;  Bibl.  Nat.,  fonds  de  Bethune,  No.  8880 ;  and 
Teulet,  vol.  ii.  pp.  896,  897 ;  Mignet,  vol.  ii.  p.  371 ;  Hume, 
vol.  v.  pp.  320,  321. 


blamed  for  having,  before  she  had  an  opportunity 
of  again  speaking  to  him,  preci-  Punishment  of 
pitately  carried  the  warrant  to  be  her  secretary, 
sealed  by  the  chancellor,  and  laid  it  Davison, 
before  the  privy  council,  in  order  to  have  it  ex- 
ecuted without  her  knowledge.  She  deprived  him 
of  his  office,  and  gave  orders  to  have  him  arrested 
and  committed  to  the  Tower.  He  was  afterwards 
brought  to  trial  in  the  Star  Chamber,  and  con- 
demned to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  pounds  and 
to  be  imprisoned  during  the  queen's  pleasure.  This 
fine,  which  was  rigorously  exacted,  reduced  him  to 
indigence  ;  and,  after  suffering  a  long  confinement, 
he  had  the  deep  mortification  of  being  thrown  on 
the  bounty  of  the  government,  which  made  him 
some  wretched  allowance,  barely  sufficient  to  main- 
tain existence. 

But  with  the  exception  of  Walsingham,  who,  at 
the  time  the  warrant  for  Mary's  execution  was 
issued,  was  or  pretended  to  be  sick,  the  whole  privy 
council  were  subjected  to  the  queen's  displeasure. 
She  declared  that  in  sending  the  warrant  to  Fother- 
ingay  they  had  been  guilty  of  usurping  her  au- 
thority, and  had  insulted  her  by  attempting  to  place 
her  under  their  guardianship,  as  if  she  were  incap- 
able of  acting  for  herself.*  Burghley,  who  had 
delivered  the  warrant  to  Beale  in  the  name  of  the 
council,  was,  notwithstanding  his  long  and  devoted 
services,  banished  from  court ;  and  so  keenly  did 
the  veteran  statesman  feel  this  disgrace,  that  he 
requested  leave  to  resign  his  office  and  retire  into 
private  life.  Leicester  and  Hatton,  because  they 
had  been  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  council,  and 
had  concurred  in  its  decision,  were  subjected  to 
the  same  punishment;  and  Beale,  who,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  council,  had  carried  the  warrant  to 
Fotheringay,  was  dismissed  from  his  office  of  clerk 
to  the  privy  council,  and  placed  in  some  subordinate 
position  in  York.f 

By  these  proceedings  she  hoped  to  exculpate 
herself  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  especially 
to  conciliate  the  kings  of  France  and  Scotland, 
whose  resentment  she  had  most  occasion  to  dread. 
Though  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  affec- 
tion of  James  for  his  mother  was  particularly  strong, 
the  intelligence  of  her  death  filled  him  with  grief 
and  indignation,  and  he  openly  declared  his  deter- 
mination to  avenge  it.  J  In  this  sentiment  the 
nobility  and  the  nation  in  general  cordially  par- 
ticipated. They  felt  that  the  Queen  of  England, 
by  presuming  to  put  to  death  the  mother  of  their 
sovereign,  had  offered  a  flagrant  indignity  both 
to  that  sovereign  and  to  themselves.  In  their 
present  temper,  therefore,  they  were  ready  to  sup- 
port the  king  in  proceeding  to  the  utmost  extre- 
mity. Of  this  Elizabeth  was  fully  aware,  and  she 
hastened  to  avert,  if  possible,  the  threatened  storm. 
With  this  view,  she  dispatched  Robert  Carey,  the 
son  of  her  cousin  Lord  Hunsdon,  with  a  letter  to 

*  Teulet,  vol.  ii.  pp.  902,  903. 

t  Eobert  Beale  to  Lord  Burghley,  j\pril  24,  1595,  in 
Ellis,  third  series,  vol.  iv.  pp.  112,  120. 

X  Lord  Scrope  to  "Walsingham,  February-  21,  1587; 
Wright's  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  Times,  vol.  ii.  p.  333. 
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James,  written  by  her  own  hand,  and  abounding 
Elizabeth's       *n  falsehood  and  hypocrisy.     "  My 
letter  to         dear  brother,"  she  said,  "  I  would 
James.  jQU  icnew>  though   not  that  you 

felt,  the  extreme  anguish  that  overwhelms  my 
mind,  on  account  of  that  miserable  accident  which 
has  happened  far  contrary  to  my  inclination.  I 
have,  therefore,  sent  my  kinsman,  whom  you  have 
been  formerly  graciously  pleased  to  favour,  that  he 
may  instruct  you  truly  of  that  which  my  pen  re- 
fuses to  write.  I  beseech  you  that  as  God  and 
many  others  know  my  innocence  in  this  case,  so 
you  will  believe  that  if  I  had  commanded  it,  I 
should  not  have  disavowed  it.  I  am  not  so  base- 
minded  as  that  the  fear  of  any  living  creature 
should  make  me  afraid  to  do  what  is  just,  nor  so 
degenerate  or  vile  as  to  deny  it  when  done.  Open- 
ness best  becomes  a  king,  and  I  shall  never  stoop 
to  dissemble.  This  assure  yourself  of  from  me, 
that  as  I  know  it  was  deserved,  I  would  never  have 
laid  the  blame  on  another,  but  neither  will  I  im- 
pute to  myself  that  which  I  did  not  so  much  as 
think  of.  You  will  learn  the  particulars  from  the 
bearer ;  and,  believe  me,  you  have  not  in  the  world 
a  more  loving  kinswoman,  and  more  dear  friend, 
nor  any  that  will  watch  more  carefully  to  preserve 
you  and  your  state  ;  and  if  any  would  persuade 
you  to  the  contrary,  consider  them  as  more  attached 
to  others  than  to  you.  Thus  in  haste  I  have 
troubled  you,  beseeching  God  to  send  you  a  long 
and  happy  reign."  James  so  far  from  receiving  the 
ambassador  into  his  presence,  would  not  even  per- 
mit him  to  enter  Scotland,  but  compelled  him  to 
stop  at  Berwick.  At  the  same  time,  the  Estates  of 
the  kingdom,  who  were  then  sitting,  incited  him  to 
take  revenge  for  the  dishonour  that  had  been  done 
to  himself  and  the  nation,  and  offered  to  peril  their 
own  lives  and  fortunes  in  the  contest;  and  Lord 
Sinclair,  when  the  courtiers  were  habited  in  mourn- 
ing, made  his  appearance  clothed  in  armour,  which 
he  declared  was  the  only  fitting  mourning  for  the 
occasion.  Seizing  this  opportunity  for  strengthen- 
ing their  own  party,  the  Roman  Catholics  advised 
James  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  King  of  Spain, 
and  to  lay  immediate  claim  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, as  the  only  means  of  averting  his  own  ruin  and 
that  of  the  kingdom,  at  the  hands  of  Elizabeth. 
In  the  meantime,  James,  virtually  renouncing 
James  re-  *ne  a^iance  so  recently  formed 
nounces  the  with  England,  recalled  his  ara- 
allifnce  ™.ith  bassadors  from  the  court  of  that 
country,  and  permitted  the  Border 
chiefs,  Fernyhirst,  Cessford,  Bothwell,  Angus, 
Johnston,  and  others,  to  ravage  and  lay  waste 
the  English  frontier.  The  nobility  were  in  arms 
with  their  retainers,  both  in  the  north  and  south, 
and  urgently  demanded  permission  to  carry  fire 
and  sword  to  the  gates  of  Newcastle;*  while 
the  people  of  the  islands  were  allowed  to  pass 
over  into  Ireland  to  assist  the  rebels  who  had  risen 
under  Tyrone,  f  Besides  these  warlike  demon- 
strations, James  seemed  to  manifest  some  desire  to 

*  Tytler,  vol.  ix.  p.  7.  t  Ibid.,  pp.  4—12. 
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strengthen  his  position  by  an  alliance  wi;h  the 
Romish  party.  At  the  instigation  of  the  Jesuits, 
he  received  the  emissaries  of  the  King  of  Spain, 
reinstated  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  and  accredited  the 
Archbishop  of  Glasgow  as  .his  ambassador  to  the 
French  court.* 

Carey,  on  being  refused  admittance  into  Scot- 
land, had  written  to  his  court  for  instructions.  He 
was  directed  to  entrust  his  letter  to  one  of  the 
council,  to  be  delivered  to  the  king,  together  with 
a  memorial  setting  forth  that  it  had  been  the 
queen's  fixed  determination  never  to  execute  the 
sentence  passed  upon  the  king's  mother,  notwith- 
standing the  urgent  intreaties  of  her  ministers, 
the  continued  importunities  of  her  nobility,  and  the 
clamours  of  her  people  ;  that  she  had  delivered  the 
warrant  to  Davison  to  be  secretly  kept,  and  not  to 
be  put  in  force,  unless  in  the  event  of  an  actual  inva- 
sion of  the  country  in  Mary's  behalf,  or  an  attempt 
to  rescue  her  by  means  of  a  popular  insurrection  ; 
but  that  Davison,  having  improperly  showed  it  to 
the  privy  council,  they  had,  without  her  know- 
ledge, much  less  her  consent,  ordered  it  to  be  put 
in  execution  ;  that  Davison  for  this  grave  offence 
should  be  subjected  to  her  severe  displeasure ;  that 
she  protested  to  God  the  fatal  deed  had  been  done 
before  she  knew  of  it ;  and  that  had  his  majesty 
only  been  present  to  witness  the  distress  into  which 
this  sad  event  had  plunged  her,  he  would  have 
pitied  rather  than  blamed  her.  The  letter  of 
Elizabeth,  together  with  Carey's  message  was  con- 
veyed to  the  king  by  Melvil  and  the  Laird  of 
Cowdenknowes,  whom  he  had  sent  to  Berwick 
to  receive  them  ;  but  the  truth  was  too  well  known 
in  Scotland  for  such  hypocritical  excuses  to  obtain 
credence,  and  the  messages,  which  wrere  considered 
in  the  light  of  an  additional  insult,  rather  inflamed 
than  mollified  the  resentment  of  James  and  his 
nobility. 

Elizabeth  now  became  seriously  alarmed  at  the 
aspect  of  affairs  in  Scotland.  Nor  were  her  fears 
groundless.  Scotland,  indeed,  alone  was  not  likely, 
in  the  event  of  open  hostilities  to  prove  an  over- 
match for  the  sister  kingdom  ;  but  Elizabeth  was 
embarrassed  by  other  complications.  Extensive 
preparations  for  the  invasion  of  England  were 
then  in  progress  on  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Flan- 
ders. A  formidable  rebellion  was  still  raging  in 
Tyrone  ;  and  if  to  these  causes  of  alarm  were 
added  an  open  rupture  with  Scotland,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  kingdom  would  be  placed  in  a  position 
of  great  difficulty,  if  not  peril.  All  these  conside- 
rations rendered  Elizabeth  extremely  solicitous  to 
conciliate  James,  and  secure  amicable  relations 
with  Scotland.  With  this  view,  Walsingham, 
by  Elizabeth's  order,  wrote  to  Lord  Thirlstane, 
James's  secretary,  a  very  long  and  politic  letter,  in 
which  he  discussed  with  great  ability  the  question 
of  peace  or  war  with  reference  to  the  king's  own 
interest,  and  endeavoured  to  operate  both  on  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  the  young  monarch,  in  order  to 

*  Tytler,  and  Papers  of  Simancas,  series  B.,  packet  59, 
No.  3,'and  packet  38,  No.  167. 
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induce  him  to  abstain  from  all  acts  tending  to  dis- 
turb the  friendly  connection  between  the  two  king- 
doms. He  represented  the  hopelessness  of  success 
that  must  attend  a  contest  with  England,  if  Scot- 
land should  trust  to  her  own  force  alone  ;  while  the 
expedient  of  calling  in  the  aid  of  a  stronger  power 
might,  without  effecting  his  purpose,  involve  James 
in  innumerable  troubles,  and  the  nobility  and 
people  of  England,  exasperated  by  his  hostility, 
would  most  probably  take  measures  to  deprive  him 
of  the  succession.  He  was  warned  against  trusting 
either  to  France  or  Spain  for  support.  The  religion 
he  professed,  it  was  argued,  rendered  him  odious 
to  the  monarchs  of  both  these  kingdoms,  who 
would  naturally  be  averse  to  the  union  of  England 
and  Scotland  under  his  rule,  an  event  which  would 
be  highly  prejudicial  to  the  Romish  cause.  The 
King  of  France  in  particular  would,  it  might  be 
supposed,  view  such  a  union  with  peculiar  dis- 
satisfaction, as  it  would  deprive  him,  in  the  event 
of  war,  of  the  opportunity  of  distracting  the  forces 
of  England  by  engaging  Scotland  in  the  contest. 
Besides  this,  it  was  urged  that  as  James  was 
nearly  related  to  the  house  of  Guise,  the  determined 
enemies  of  Henry  III.,  he  could  not  expect  that 
monarch  in  any  way  to  contribute  to  his  ag- 
grandizement. As  to  the  King  of  Spain,  he  was 
to  be  regarded  rather  as  a  rival  than  an  ally ; 
because,  as  a  descendant  of  the  house  of  Lancaster, 
and  the  nearest  Catholic  heir  by  blood  to  the 
crown  of  England,  he  claimed  a  right  to  this 
inheritance  superior  to  that  of  James  himself. 
Finally,  he  was  admonished  to  give  no  ear  to 
such  persons  as  sought  to  instigate  him,  from  false 
notions  of  honour,  to  avenge  his  mother's  death,  as 
the  true  honour  of  a  prince  consisted  in  wisdom, 
justice,  and  moderation,  and  not  in  obeying  at  all 
hazards  the  blind  instinct  of  revenge.*  These  con- 
siderations, though  they  seemed  to  have  no  imme- 
diate effect  on  the  mind  of  James,  and  did  not  lead 
him  at  the  time  to  discourage  the  animosity  which 
then  prevailed  against  England,  or  to  restrain  the 
ravages  of  the  Border  chiefs,  probably  contributed 
in  the  end  to  induce  him  to  suppress  his  resent- 
ment, and  gradually  to  reassume  at  least  the  sem- 
blance of  amity  with  the  court  of  England. 

At  this  time  a  signal  punishment,  though  far 

Arraignment      from  e^ual  to  his  deserts»  at  length 
of  theMaster     overtook  the  odious  Master  of  Gray, 
of  Gray  for     who,  though  still  voung  in  years, 
treason.  i    j      •  j.     A-  •  -ui      !• 

had  risen  to  tne  unenviable  dis- 
tinction of  being  one  of  the  most  experienced,  ac- 
complished, and  profligate  villains  of  the  age.  On 
the  accusation  of  Sir  William  Stewart,  brother  of 
Captain  James,  he  was  arraigned  on  sundry  charges 
of  treason. f  Among  these  was  the  crime  of  hav- 
ing violated  his  trust  as  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
England,  by  contributing  through  his  advice  to 
secure  and  hasten  the  execution  of  Mary,  to  inter- 
cede for  whose   life   had  been  the   object  of  his 

*  Spottiswood,  pp.  359—362. 

f  Pitcairn's  Criminal  Trials,  vol.   i.,  part  Hi.,  p.  157; 
Historie  of  James  the  Sext,  p.  227 ;  Spottiswood,  p.  363. 


mission.  This  charge  was  fully  proved;  and, 
though  at  first  he  denied  it  with  his  character- 
istic boldness  and  effrontery,  yet,  finding  he  bad 
lost  the  royal  favour,  and  that  he  was  deserted  by 
all  his  friends,  he  at  last  pleaded  guilty,  and  threw 
himself  on  the  king's  mercy.  In  accordance  with 
his  own  confession,  he  was  adjudged  guilty  by  the 
court,  and  condemned  to  die  the  death  of  a'traitor. 
At  the  earnest  intercession,  however,  of  the  Earl 
of  Huntley  and  Lord  Hamilton,  his  sentence  was 
commuted  into  that  of  perpetual  banishment, 
under  pain  of  death  in  the  event  of  his  returning. 
Being  prohibited  from  proceeding  either  to  England 
or  Ireland,  he  retired  to  France,  where  he  resided 
for  several  years.  He  afterwards  obtained  per- 
mission to  return  to  Scotland,  but  he  never  again 
rose  either  to  power  or  distinction.* 

Captain  James  Stewart,  at  whose  secret  insti- 
gation the  charges  against  Gray  had  probably  been 
preferred,  thinking  this  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  revenging  himself  on  the  rest  of  his  enemies, 
now  ventured  to  address  from  his  hiding-place  a 
letter  to  the  king,  offering  to  prove  that  Thirlstane 
and  some  others  of  the  council  had  been  equally 
guilty  with  Gray  of  recommending  the  death  of 
his  mother,  and  had  even  been  accessory  to  a  pro- 
ject for  seizing  the  person  of  the  king,  and  deliver- 
ing him  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  But  time 
and  absence,  and  a  more  ripened  judgment,  had 
now  emancipated  the  king  from  the  pernicious  influ- 
ence of  this  profligate  minion,  and  all  the  courtiers 
were  united  against  him.  On  receiving  his  letter, 
the  king  laid  it  before  his  council,  and,  by  their 
advice,  an  order  was  sent  to  Captain  James  to  enter 
himself  in  ward,  in  the  palace  of  Linlithgow,  until 
inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  truth  of  his  accusa- 
tion, under  pain  of  forfeiture,  for  an  attempt  to  sow 
discord  between  the  king  and  his  nobility.  Ap- 
parently unwilling,  however,  voluntarily  to  place 
himself  within  the  grasp  of  his  enemies,  Captain 
James  declined  to  comply  with  this  order.  No 
proceedings  appear  to  have  been  instituted  against 
him,  excepting  that  the  office  of  chancellor,  which 
he  still  nominally  held,  was  declared  vacant,  and, 
to  his  bitter  mortification,  was  conferred  on  Thirl- 
stane, whom  he  had  accused. 

The  king,  who  had  now  reached  his  majority, 
issued  a  proclamation  summoning  parliament  to 
meet  on  the   29th  of  July.     Previously  to  this, 
however,  he  had  formed   the  laudable  design  of 
attempting  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  such 
of  his   nobility  as   were    known,      The  king  at- 
from   whatever    cause,    to  be    at        tempts  to 
enmity  with  each  other.     For  this     nobility  who 
purpose,  he  invited  the  whole  of  were  at  variance, 
the  nobility  to  meet  him  at  Edinburgh,  where  he 
prevailed  upon   them  to   declare   that  they  now 
buried  in  oblivion  their  mutual  animosities,  and 
to  promise   that  they  would  henceforth   live    to- 
gether in  amity.    Lord  Yester  alone  declined  com- 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.  C,  Wodrington  to 
Walsingham,  29th  April,  1587  ;  Ibid.,  Carvyle  to  "Walsing- 
ham,  12th  May,  1587;   Tytler,  vol.  ix.  p.  12. 
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pliance  with  the  king's  anxious  desire,  by  refusing 
to  be  reconciled  to  Lord  Traquair;  but  having  been 
committed  to  the  castle  for  his  contumacy,  after 
a  few  months'  confinement  he  at  last  yielded. 
In  the  meantime  the  king  invited  the  others  to 
a  magnificent  banquet  in  the  palace,  after  which 
they  walked  in  procession  hand  in  hand  to  the 
Cross  of  Edinburgh,  where  a  table  had  been  spread, 
and.  a  sumptuous  entertainment  provided  for 
them  by  the  magistrates  of  the  city.  Here  they 
drank  to  each  other  with  apparent  cordiality, 
amid  the  shouts  and  rejoicings  of  the  assembled 
citizens,  while  a  discharge  of  artillery  from  the 
castle  inaugurated  this  happy  epoch  of  peace  and 
amity.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  was  of  no  long 
duration.  The  wounds  of  deadly  hate  "  had  pierced 
too  deep "  to  be  so  easily  cured,  and  before  the 
conclusion  of  the  year  most  of  these  hollow  pledges 
were  forgotten  or  disregarded. 

The  attention  of  parliament  which  now  assem- 
Meetin"-  of  bled,  was  first  directed  to  the 
parliament.       affairs   of  the   Church.      All   the 

A.uts  ^ectiPo  laws  passed  since  the  Reformation 
the  Church.       .       -  r 

in  favour  ot  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion were  ratified,  and  new  and  severe  enactments 
were  passed  against  seminary  priests  and  Jesuits. 
An  act  was  also  passed  annexing  the  unappro- 
priated church  lands  to  the  crown.  This  measure, 
all  the  consequences  of  which  neither  the  king  nor 
the  parliament  could  at  the  time  foresee,  largely 
contributed,  by  diminishing  the  revenues  and  the 
influence  of  the  bishops,  to  bring  about  the  total 
abolition  of  their  order  in  the  Scottish  Church, 
and  to  introduce  that  form  of  church  polity  which 
was  afterwards  established.*  In  this  parliament 
the  king  procured  an  act  to  be  passed,  reviving 
the  statute  of  1427,  requiring  the  commons  to 
send  deputies  to  represent  them  in  parliament,  a 
practice  Avhich  was  followed  ever  afterwards.  At 
the  close  of  their  proceedings,  a  strong  and  una- 
nimous desire  was  manifested  by  the  Estates  to 
avenge  the  death  of  Mary  by  an  attack  upon 
England ;  and  after  an  eloquent  and  pathetic  ad- 
dress from  Thirlstane  on  this  subject,  such  was 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  assembly,  that  they  threw 
themselves  on  their  knees  in  the  presence  of  the 
king,  and  bound  themselves  by  a  solemn  vow  to 
peril  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the  contest. f 
The  faction  of  the  Popish  lords,  emboldened  by 
Mysterious  these  manifestations,  redoubled 
policy  of  the  their  activity  in  intriguing  with 
Spain  and  the  Low  Countries  ;  and 
with  the  secret  concurrence,  or  at  least  conni- 
vance, of  the  king,  messengers  were  sent  thither 
to  flatter  Philip  with  expectations  of  assistance  from 
Scotland  in  his  attack  on  the  dominions  of  Eliza- 
beth.;[;  Notwithstanding  the  late  act,  Jesuits 
and  seminary  priests,  in  disguise,  traversed   the 

*  Spottiswood,  p.  365. 

-f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.,  Carvyle  to  Wal- 
smglnuii,  3rd  August,  1587;  Tvtler,  vol.  ix.  p.  14. 

;  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.  C,  Carvyle  to  Wal- 
■tnghuin,  Uth  September,  1587;  also  ibid.,  B.C.,  Wod- 
ringtoato  Wabanglwm,  29th  April,  1587;  Tvtler,  ut  sttpra. 


country,  and,  in  connection  with  the  Romanists  on 
the  continent,  laboured  to  promote  the  two  great 
objects  of  dethroning  Elizabeth  and  re-establish- 
ing the  Roman  Catholic  religion.*  This  mysterious 
policy  of  James,  who  was  now  in  constant  inter- 
course with  the  Spanish  faction,  was  well  known  to 
the  English  queen,  and  at  this  crisis  could  not  fail 
to  give  her  serious  uneasiness. 

The  position  of  Elizabeth,  at  this  moment  was, 
indeed,  one  of  extreme  difficulty  Preparation 
and  danger,  and  such  as  to  render  of  an  "rni:iniJnt 
a  close  alliance  with  the  Scottish  of  "Spain.  Fean 
monarch  an  object  of  far  greater  of  Elizabeth. 
importance  to  her  than  it  had  ever  hitherto  been. 
For  some  time  the  attention  of  all  Europe  had 
been  attracted  to  the  vast  preparations  for  some 
warlike  enterprise,  which  were  being  made  by 
Philip  II.  of  Spain.  By  the  conquest  of  Por- 
tugal the  vast  resources  of  India  were  opened  up 
to  him,  and  the  commerce  of  the  East  poured 
countless  riches  into  his  treasury.  All  this  wealth, 
together  with  the  treasures  of  America  already  in 
his  possession,  were  expended  in  fitting  out  an 
armament  such  as  the  world  had  never  before 
seen.  Elizabeth,  conscious  of  the  provocation  she 
had  given  Philip  by  assisting  his  rebellious  sub- 
jects in  the  Netherlands,  and  by  allowing  her 
ships  of  war  to  insult  the  coasts  of  Spain,  in- 
tercept the  galleons  from  the  West  Indies,  and 
menace  the  Spanish  colonies  in  that  quarter, 
had  abundant  reason  to  fear  that  England  would 
be  the  first  object  of  attack.  Nor  could  these 
apprehensions  fail  to  be  heightened  by  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bigoted  character  of  the  Spanish 
monarch,  his  intense  hatred  of  the  Protestantism 
of  England,  his  zeal  to  extend  the  Romish  faith, 
his  desire  to  avenge  the  death  of  Mary,  and  his 
own  ambitious  pretensions  to  the  English  crown. 
In  these  circumstances,  Elizabeth  could  not  view 
without  increasing  alarm  the  alienation  of  the 
Scottish  king  and  the  machinations  of  his  Roman 
Catholic  subjects,  who,  she  was  well  aware,  relying 
on  the  assistance  of  Spain,  expected  nothing  less 
than  to  be  able  to  effect  the  subversion  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Popish  religion  in  Scotland.!  In  the  meantime, 
Philip  laboured  assiduously  to  gain  over  the  young 
king  of  Scots  to  co-operate  with  him  in  his  great 
enterprise.  He  urged  him  to  assist  in  revenging 
the  indignity  offered  to  himself  and  his  people 
by  the  execution  of  his  mother ;  he  invited  him 
to  share  in  the  conquest  of  England ;  and  offered 
him  his  daughter,  the  Infanta  Isabella,  in  mar- 
riage. Besides  these  negotiations  with  the  king,  he 
sent  over  numerous  emissaries,  chiefly  priests  and 
Jesuits,  to  tamper  with  the  nobility  and  the  people, 
by  inducing  them,  through  the  influence  of  bribes 
and  promises,  and  by  every  other  means  in  their 
power,   to  embrace   popery,   and    renounce    their 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Taper  Office,  B.C.,  Collingwood  to 
Walsingham,  21st  May,  1587  ;  Tvtler,  ut  supra. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Taper  Office,  Carvyle  to  Walsing- 
ham, 1st  January,  1587-8 ;  Tytler,  vol.  ix.  p.  16. 
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allegiance   to   their  sovereign.      Nor  were   these 
efforts  altogether   unsuccessful.     A  powerful  fac- 

A  Spanish        tion'    headed   hY   Hu»tle}%    Errol, 
faction  and  Crawford  was  organised,  and 

organised  in  openly  embraced  the  cause  of 
Spain  ;  and  Lord  Maxwell,  arriv- 
ing from  the  court  of  that  country,  now  proceeded 
to  assemble  and  arm  his  followers,  to  be  in  readi- 
ness to  join  the  Spaniards  on  their  landing.  These 
efforts,  there  was  reason  to  suspect,  were  seconded 
by  Archibald  Douglas,  then  in  England,  by  the 
exiled  Master  of  Gray,  in  France,  and  by  Sir 
William  Stewart,  at  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Prince  of  Parma,*  who  was  then  in  Flanders, 
with  a  powerful  army  destined  to  embark  in  the 
Spanish  enterprise.  Amid  the  exacerbation  of 
party  feeling  attendant  on  these  events,  rumours 
of  projects  of  a  still  darker  complexion  were  afloat. 
It  was  said  that  a  scheme  was  in  contemplation 
for  the  assassination  of  the  king  and  the  Chancellor 
Maitland  ;  and,  whether  this  were  true  or  false,  it  is 
certain  that  both  considered  their  lives  in  danger  ;f 
and  that  James,  in  particular,  thought  it  necessary 
to  dissemble,  and  to  affect  a  neutrality  which  he 
did  not  feel,  but  which  seemed  to  promise  him  a 
temporary  security.  J 

James,  in  fact,  had  been  dissembling  throughout ; 
he  was  willing  to  exercise  the  petty  revenge  of 
giving  uneasiness  to  Elizabeth  by  coquetting  with 
Spain,  permitting  the  intrigues  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
appearing  to  encourage  the  Spanish  faction  within 
his  dominions  ;  but  he  understood  his  true  interest, 
and  was  fully  resolved  not  to  sacrifice  that  to  his 
resentment.  He  Avas  at  heart  opposed  to  Spain, 
firm  in  his  adherence  to  the  Protestant  Church, 
and  ready  to  make  common  cause  with  Elizabeth 
on  the  first  overture  from  that  princess,  if  she 
would  only  evince  an  honest  determination  to  assist 
him  with  troops  and  money.  This  course,  though 
probably  felt  by  the  haughty  Elizabeth  to  be 
somewhat  humiliating,  necessity  soon  forced  her 
to  adopt,  and  she  accordingly  dispatched  Lord 
Hunsdon  to  endeavour  once  more  to  renew  the 
interrupted  correspondence  between  the  two  courts. 
At  this  time,  however,  an  unexpected  incident  re- 
kindled James's  expiring  resentment,  and  threatened 
for  the  moment  to  frustrate  the  mission  of  Hunsdon. 
Jane  Kennedy,  who  will  ever  be  remembered  in 
history  as  the  attached  and  favourite  attendant  of 
the  unfortunate  Mary,  being  on  a  visit  to  Scotland 
from  France,  where  she  had  resided  ever  since  the 
death  of  her  mistress,  solicited  and  obtained  a 
private  audience  of  the  king.  They  were  shut  up 
together  for  two  hours,  during  which  she  gave 
such  an  affecting  account  of  the  sufferings  and 
death  of  Mary,  that  James  was  overwhelmed  with 

*  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  January,  1587-8;  Tytler, 
ut  supra. 

f  MS.  Letter,  British  Museum,  Caligula,  D.,  Hunsdon 
to  Burghley,  25th  November,  1587 ;  also  MS.  Letter,  State 
Paper  Office,  B.C.,  same  to  same,  14th  December,  1587; 
and  ibid.,  same  to  same,  27th  December,  1587 ;  Tytler, 
ut  supra,  p.  17. 

J  Ibid. 


sorrow  and  indignation,  and  threatening  revenge, 
refused  to  hold  any  further  communication  with 
Elizabeth.  But  fortunately  this  mood  was  tran- 
sitory ;  on  reflection  prudential  considerations  in- 
clined him  to  renew  the  negotiations,  and  he  sent 
the  Laird  of  Carmichael  to  meet  Hunsdon,  who 
was  then  at  Hutton  Hall,  on  the  Borders.*  Such, 
however,  was  the  alarming  state  of  the  country  at 
this  crisis,  that  these  conferences  with  Hunsdon 
had  to  be  carried  on  with  the  utmost  secresy,  Ac- 
cording to  the  account  which  he  gives  in  a  letter 
to  Burghley,  the  Romish  party,  with  Huntley  at 
their  head,  were  nearly  in  open  rebellion,  anxiously 
urging  Philip  and  the  Duke  of  Parma  to  commence 
an  invasion  of  England  through  Scotland,  and  pro- 
mising to  join  the  Spanish  forces,  on  their  arrival, 
with  a  body  of  troops  sufficient  to  crush  all  oppo- 
sition, f      James,   on   this    occasion,    displayed   a 

decision  of  character  and  a  stead-     T 

/.    ,       -,,  .   ■.       ,  James  rejects 

fast   adherence   to    principle,    be-      the  Spanish 

yond  what  his  previous  history  alliance,  and 
would  have  prepared  us  to  expect,  adheres  to 
Though  tempted  by  the  high  offers 
of  Philip  and  other  foreign  princes  who  were  most 
anxious  to  secure  his  alliance,  he  rejected  them  all, 
together  with  the  hand  of  the  Infanta,  and  resolved 
to  co-operate  with  Elizabeth,  in  opposition  to  Spain, 
and  in  defence  of  Protestantism  in  both  countries. 
He  certified  to  her  that  he  considered  the  Papists 
as  their  common  enemy,  who  should  receive  no 
encouragement  at  his  hands;  and  protested  that 
his  only  reason  for  breaking  off  for  a  time  their 
amicable  relations  was  the  shedding  of  his  mother's 
blood,  from  the  guilt  of  which  he  had  considered 
she  had  failed  to  vindicate  herself.  He  was  not 
long  in  giving  her  a  practical  proof  of  his  sincerity. 
Lord  Maxwell  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  organ- 
izing an  armed  force  in  Dumfriesshire,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  uniting  with  the  Spaniards,  who  were  ex- 
pected to  land  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  and 
enter  England  from  the  Borders.  Lord  Hemes, 
the  warden,  finding  himself  unable  to  suppress 
this  rising,  which  was  every  day  gathering  fresh 
strength,  gave  information  to  the  king,  who  im- 
mediately summoned  Maxwell  to  appear  before 
the  council.  Maxwell  not  only  disregarded  this 
summons,  but  began  to  take  measures  to  set  the 
royal  authority  at  defiance  by  fortifying  the  Border 
strongholds,  of  which  he  held  possession.  Enraged 
at  his  presumptuous  contumacy,  James,  hastily 
collecting  a  body  of  troops,  placed  himself  at  their 
head,  and  marched  to  Dumfries,  where  Maxwell, 
unprepared  for  this  sudden  movement,  narrowly 
escaped  being  made  prisoner.  Next  day  the  king 
summoned  the  castles  of  Lochmaben,  Langholm, 
Threave,  and  Caerlaverock,  to  surrender.    They  all 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.,  Hunsdon  to 
Burghley,  23rd  January,  1587-8;  also  ibid.,  same  to  same, 
17th  January,  1587-8. 

f  Intercepted  Letters  of  Huntley,  Morton,  and  Lord 
Claud  Hamilton,  in  the  name  of  the  Catholic  gentlemen  of 
Scotland,  to  the  King  of  Spain,  MS.  deciphered  bv  Philips, 
1588-9,  State  Paper  Office ;  also  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper 
Office,  B.  C,  Hunsdon  to  Burghley,  31st  March,  1588. 
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obeyed  except  Lochmaben,  the  captain  of  which, 
David  Maxwell,  felt  himself  secure  in  consequence 
of  the  king's  want  of  artillery  ;  but  James  having 
borrowed  a  battering- train  from  the  English  war- 
den, and  begun  to  demolish  the  place,  the  gar- 
rison surrendered  to  Sir  William  Stewart,  the 
brother  of  Captain  James,  on  condition  that  their 
lives  should  be  spared.  James,  however,  who  had 
not  assented  to  this  condition,  determined  to  seize 
the  opportunity  of  making  his  authority  respected, 
and  immediately  ordered  the  governor  and  six  of 
his  men  to  be  hanged.*  On  the  following  day,  the 
king  sent  Stewart  in  pursuit  of  Lord  Maxwell, 
whom  he  overtook,  and  conveyed  a  prisoner  to  the 
capital. 

Transported  with  delight  at  this  manifestation 
of  zeal  and  intrepidity,  Elizabeth  immediately  dis- 
patched Mr.  William  Ashby  to  the  Scottish  court, 
to  convey  to  James  her  thanks  and  congratulations, 
together  with  promises  of  more  substantial  sup- 
port; but  if  these  promises  were  ever  meant  to  be 
kept,  the  intention  probably  passed  away  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  moment.  Ashby  informed  the 
king  that  his  mistress  intended  to  confer  on  him  an 
English  dukedom,  with  an  annual  pension  of  five 
thousand  pounds  ;  that  she  would  raise  and  main- 
tain for  him  a  body-guard  of  fifty  Scottish  gentle- 
men ;  and  that,  as  a  security  against  any  insurrec- 
tionary movements  taking  place  in  the  event  of  a 
descent  by  the  Spaniards,  she  would  levy  a  body  of 
soldiers,  consisting  of  one  hundred  horse  and  a  like 
number  of  infantry,  to  act  upon  the  Borders.  +  James 
willingly  accepted  these  tempting  offers,  and  in 
return  suppressed  the  turbulence  of  the  Borderers, 
restrained  those  who  were  disposed  to  create  a 
diversion  by  invading  Ireland,  and  prohibited  all 
Scottish  auxiliaries  from  passing  over  to  the 
enemies  of  Elizabeth,  so  that  she  was  enabled  to 
concentrate  the  whole  naval  and  military  strength 
of  her  kingdom  to  meet  the  threatened  invasion. 
James  had  just  returned  to  Edinburgh,  after  the 
Sailing  of  the  affair  of  Lochmaben,  when  news 
Spanish  arrived  of  the  sailing  of  the  great 
Armada.  Spanish  Armada.  He  immedi- 
ately summoned  a  meeting  of  the  Estates,  and,  in 
an  opening  speech,  descanted  on  the  advantages  of 
a  strict  union  between  Scotland  and  England,  and 
represented  to  them  that  an  invasion  of  England, 
as  it  was  an  invasion  of  his  rights,  would  speedily 
be  followed  by  an  attempt  to  subjugate  Scotland 
also.  Religion,  he  said,  was  the  pretext  for  the 
invasion  of  England,  but  in  this  respect  both  coun- 
tries were  the  same.  "  For  myself,"  he  said,  "  I 
have  ever  thought  mine  own  safety,  and  the 
safety  of  religion,  to  be  so  conjoined  as  that  they 
cannot  well  be  separated ;  neither  desire  I  to 
live  or  to  reign  longer  than  while  I  am  able  to 
maintain  the  same.  I  know  that  the  opinion  of 
some  is,  I  have  now  a  fair  opportunity  of  revenging 
the  wrong  and  unkindness  done  me  by  the  death 

*  Ilistorie  of  James  the  Sext,  p.  236. 
t  .MS.  Letter,   State  Paper  Office,   William  Ashby  to 
Lord  Burghley,  16th  August.  1588. 


of  my  mother;  but,  whatever  I  think  of  the  ex- 
cuses which  the  queen  has  made  me,  I  will  not  be 
so  foolish  as  to  take  the  help  of  one  stronger  than 
myself,  nor  will  I  seek  to  gratify  my  own  passions 
at  the  expense  of  religion,  and  the  risk  of  putting 
in  hazard,  not  only  this  kingdom,  but  those  that 
belong  to  me  after  her  decease."*  These  views 
were  warmly  supported  by  the  chancellor,  Thirl- 
stane,  who,  at  the  same  time,  suggested  a  plan  for 
putting  the  kingdom  into  a  state  of  defence.  He 
proposed  that,  as  the  Queen  of  England  had  not 
asked  their  assistance,  they  should  limit  their  ef- 
forts to  the  defence  of  their  own  country  ;  that  an 
enrolment  should  be  made  of  all  the  men  in  the 
kingdom  capable  of  bearing  arms  ;  that  a  commis- 
sion should  be  given  to  a  noble-  Measures  for 
man  in  each  district  to  take  the  the  defence  of 
command  of  the  forces  there  raised ;  the  ki»Sdom- 
that  all  the  seaports  of  the  kingdom  should  be 
vigilantly  watched;  that  beacons  should  be  erected 
on  the  hills  and  other  conspicuous  places  to  give 
the  alarm,  by  day  or  night,  on  the  first  appear- 
ance of  any  fleet  approaching  the  coast ;  and  that 
the  king  and  council  should  remain  in  the  capital, 
to  watch  over  and  direct  the  whole  defensive 
operations.  With  the  exception  of  Bothwell,  who 
was  eager  to  seize  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of 
humbling  the  power  of  England,  the  Estates  unani- 
mously concurred  in  sanctioning  the  proposed  mea- 
sures, which  were  accordingly  carried  into  effect. 
On  the  5th  of  August  proclamation  was  made  at 
the  market-cross  of  Edinburgh,  charging  certain 
noblemen  to  convene  the  forces  of  every  shire 
within  the  realm,  for  defence  of  the  Protestant 
religion  and  his  majesty's  estate,  and  the  "  with- 
standing of  strangers  to  land  within  his  highness's 
bounds."  These  noblemen  were  also  authorised 
"  to  make  proclamations  for  convening  of  his  ma- 
jesty's subjects  as  they  should  think  meet,  to  set 
bale-fires  upon  the  hills,  for  gathering  of  the  sub- 
jects," who  were  commanded  to  rise  under  pain  of 
the  loss  of  life,  land,  and  goods,  and  to  hold  fre- 
quent musters  throughout  the  kingdom. f 

The  whole  Protestant  population,  as  one  man, 
acquiesced  in  the  wisdom  and  the  necessity  of  these 
vigorous  measures,  and  were  ready,  at  all  hazards, 
cordially  to  support  the  government.  At  the  same 
time  James  wrote  a  letter  to  the  English  queen, 
offering  to  assist  her  in  the  defence  of  her  king- 
dom with  the  whole  forces  of  the  realm;  and  Eliza- 
beth was  so  highly  gratified  with  this  proof  of  the 
young  king's  cordiality,  that  she  sent  Sir  Robert 
Sidney  to  thank  him  in  her  name,  and,  in  return, 
to  proffer  her  help,  if  the  Spaniards  should  land  in 
Scotland.  In  a  conversation  with  this  ambassa- 
dor, James  evinced  his  sense  of  the  duplicity  of  the 
King  of  Spain  in  courting  his  alliance,  by  remark- 
ing that  the  only  favour  he  expected  from  that 
monarch,  was  like  that  which  Polyphemus  pro- 
mised to  Ulysses — to  be  devoured  last.  % 

*  Aikman,  vol.  iii.  p.   162. 
f  Calderwood,  vol.  iv.  p.  681. 
X  Aikman,  vol.  iii.  p.  162. 
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The  details  of  the  signal  destruction  which  over- 
Destruction  of  took  the  Spanish  Armada,  arro- 
the  Armada,  gantly  styled  the  "  Invincible,"  are 
well  known,  and  belong  rather  to  English  than 
Scottish  history.  It  made  its  appearance  in  the 
Channel  about  the  middle  of  July,  and  cruised  about 
for  some  time,  in  expectation  of  being  joined  by  a 
fleet  and  armament  under  the  Prince  of  Parma, 
who,  however,  was  strictly  blockaded  in  the  ports 
of  Flanders  by  a  Dutch  squadron.  While  waiting 
for  this  expected  reinforcement,  the  Spanish  fleet 
was  attacked  by  the  English,  under  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  and,  after  a  series  of  disasters,  the  admiral 
deemed  it  prudent  to  return  home.  Contrary 
winds,  however,  having  prevented  him  from  sail- 
ing through  the  Channel,  he  resolved  to  stretch 
northwards,  and  circumnavigating  the  islands  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  return  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  After  passing  the  Orkney  Islands, 
the  fleet  was  overtaken  by  a  dreadful  storm,  and 
the  Spaniards,  being  unacquainted  with  the  navi- 
gation of  these  dangerous  seas,  their  ships  were 
dispersed  and  disabled,  and  the  greater  number 
were  wrecked  among  the  Hebrides  and  on  the 
coasts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  shattered 
remains  of  the  Armada  arrived  in  Spain  about  the 
end  of  September,  bringing  with  them  the  tidings 
of  a  disaster  which  carried  dismay  into  the  bosom 
of  almost  every  family  of  note  in  that  kingdom  ; 
for  such  had  been  the  ambition  of  the  nobility  to 
participate  in  the  conquest  of  England,  that  there 
was  scarcely  a  house  of  distinction  that  had  not 
furnished  its  quota  to  this  ill-fated  expedition. 

This  providential  delivery  was  followed  by  great 
rejoicings  among  the  Protestants  in  both  kingdoms. 
In  Scotland  this  exultation  was  accompanied  by 
peculiar  religious  solemnities.  A  fast,  conjoined 
with  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  was 
held  throughout  the  whole  country  for  three  con- 
secutive Sabbaths,  commencing  on  the  19th  of 
October.  * 

An  incident  occurred  at  this  period,  which,  though 
it  had  little  practical  bearing  on  the  great  events 
we  are  now  considering,  is  well  worthy  of  a  place 
in  history,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  that  the  detes- 
tation of  popery,  rendered  more  ardent  by  the  re- 
cent attempts  to  subvert  the  Protestant  institutions 
of  both  kingdoms,  did  not  in  any  degree  repress 
the  promptings  of  humanity  towards  Roman  Ca- 
tholics in  distress.  Early  one  morning,  before  the 
fate  of  the  Armada  was  known  in  Scotland,  one  of  the 
Spanish  ships,  having  on  board  about  seven  hundred 
men,  was  forced  ashore  by  a  tempest,  at  the  little 
seaport  of  Anstruther,  on  the  coast  of  Fife  ;  but,  so 
far  were  the  inhabitants  from  taking  this  oppor- 
tunity of  imprisoning  or  otherwise  punishing  their 
enemies,  who  were  now  completely  in  their  power, 
that  they  supplied  the  soldiers  and  seamen  with 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  of  which  they  stood 
much  in  need;  while  the  admiral  and  his  officers 
Mere  hospitably  entertained  by  the  magistrates  and 
gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood,  until  they  ob- 
*  Culdersvood,  vol.  iv.  p.  696. 


tained  the  king's  license  and  protection  to  return 
home.* 

The   failure,  however,  of  this  great  expedition 
was  far  from  proving  a  death-blow    New  intrigue* 
to  the  hopes  of  the  Roman  Catho-     of  the  popiah 
lies.     They  immediately  began  to  party, 

engage  in  new  intrigues,  in  which  they  were  en- 
couraged by  the  Duke  of  Parma,  who  represented 
to  them  that  the  accounts  of  the  late  disasters  were 
greatly  exaggerated,  and  flattered  them  with  the 
expectation  of  another  armada,  which  should  be 
ready  to  put  to  sea  early  in  the  spring.  In  the 
meantime,  he  remitted  a  large  sum  of  money  to  a 
seminary  priest  named  Bruce,  with  authority  to 
apply  it  in  any  way  he  thought  most  likely  to  pro- 
mote the  cause,  but  particularly  in  securing  the 
continued  co-operation  of  their  friends  among  the 
nobility,  and,  if  possible,  in  gaining  over  others. 
These  hopes  were  not  disappointed.  The  popish 
lords,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  Huntley,  Craw- 
ford, Errol,  and  Maxwell  (the  last  of  whom  styled 
himself  Earl  of  Morton),  entered  into  a  secret  corre- 
spondence with  the  Duke  of  Parma,  the  Pope,  and  t  he 
court  of  Spain.  They  expressed  their  deep  regret, 
and  that  of  the  whole  Roman  Catholic  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  of  the  kingdom,  at  the  unfortunate 
issue  of  the  late  enterprise;  they  urged  the  King 
of  Spain  to  make  an  attack  on  England  through 
Scotland,  and  lamented  that  this  had  not  been  done 
before,  when  they  were  prepared  to  join  him  with 
a  force  which  would  have  insured  triumphant  suc- 
cess. That  success,  however,  they  considered  it 
not  yet  too  late  to  achieve ;  and  they  now  earnestly 
recommended  Philip  to  send  into  Scotland  six  thou- 
sand of  his  choicest  soldiers,  and  money  for  the 
maintenance  of  an  equal  number,  which  they  en- 
gaged to  furnish  within  six  hours  after  their  arrival. 
With  these  it  was  proposed  to  march  directly  into 
England,  to  the  support  of  such  troops  as  he  might 
previously  have  landed  there  ;  but  they  strongly 
advised  that  he  should  not  concentrate  his  forces 
on  any  one  point,  and  hazard  all  in  an  encounter 
with  the  whole  body  of  the  English.  Their  plan 
was  to  enter  England  at  the  same  moment,  at  dif- 
ferent points  through  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and, 
while  the  English  forces  were  thus  divided,  and 
the  attention  of  the  government  distracted,  to  make 
a  descent  upon  the  coast,  which  would  then  be  left 
undefended.  At  the  same  time  Huntley,  who  had 
renounced  popery,  and  gone  over  to  the  Church, 
excused  himself  for  this  apparent  dereliction  of 
principle,  on  the  plea  that  his  signature  to  the 
Protestant  articles  had  been  extorted  from  him  con- 
trary to  his  conscience  ;  but  that  he  still  remained 
at  heart  as  firmly  attached  as  ever  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  and  would  endeavour  to  atone  for 
his  compliance  by  doing  some  signal  service  to  the 
cause.  In  the  meantime,  he  added,  God  had  given 
him  such  favour  with  the  king,  chat  he  had  been 
able  to  supersede  the  guard  formerly  attendant  on 
the  royal  person,  by  individuals  on  whom  he  could 
rely  as  entirely  devoted  to  his  own  party,  and  who 
*  Melvil's  Diary,  quoted  by  M'Crie. 
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had  promised  their  assistance,  when  the  time  for 
action  should  arrive.  Errol  also,  who  had  recently 
gone  over  to  the  Romish  Church,  warmly  expressed 
his  new-born  zeal  for  the  Catholic  cause,  which  he 
said  he  felt  bound  to  promote  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power ;  and  Bruce  informed  Parma  of  the  arrival 
of  their  agent  Chisholm  with  the  money,  and 
boasted  of  his  having  already  secured  the  Earl  of 
Both  well,  who,  though  still  nominally  a  Protestant, 
had  been  won  over  to  their  party. 

The  secret  agents  of  the  faction  abroad,  impa- 
tient of  delay,  eagerly  urged  the  leaders  at  home 
to  do  something  which  might  stimulate  Philip 
to  hasten  the  promised  aid.  In  particular  they 
recommended  an  attempt  to  be  made  to  seize  the 
person  of  the  king,  and  to  remove  from  his  coun- 
cil the  chancellor  and  the  treasurer,  whom  they 
regarded  as  insurmountable  obstacles  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  their  design. 

All  this  treasonable  correspondence  was  inter- 
cepted through  the  vigilance  of  Burghley,  and 
copies  of  the  letters  were  transmitted  to  the  king. 
James,  however,  apparently  unwilling  to  believe 
in  the  existence  of  the  conspiracy,  or  at  least  in 
the  serious  intention  of  the  parties  implicated, 
treated  them  with  unaccountable  and  most  im- 
politic leniency.  Encouraged  by  this  circum- 
stance, many  who,  through  the  fear  of  personal 
consequences,  had  formerly  stood  aloof,  now 
joined  in  the  plot ;  and  thus  a  conspiracy,  which 
might  easily  have  been  crushed  in  the  bud,  became 
every  day  more  formidable,  and  in  every  quarter 
of  the  country — particularly  in  the  uorthern  coun- 
ties— gained  numerous  and  powerful  abettors.  For 
the  sake  of  appearances,  Huntley,  the  principal 
leader  of  the  faction,  was  subjected  to  a  nominal 
imprisonment ;  but  his  wife  and  servants  were 
permitted  to  have  free  access  to  him,  and  the  king 
himself  visited  him,  dined  with  him,  and  even 
caressed  him.  *  James,  also,  wrote  to  him  in  terms 
of  friendly  remonstrance,  but  he  solemnly  pro- 
tested his  innocence ;  and,  after  a  short  confine- 
ment, was  set  at  liberty,  and  reinstated  in  his 
former  authority. 

With  base  ingratitude  for  this  injudicious  act 
Rebellion  of  of  clemency,  Huntley  immediately 
the  popish  lords,  recommenced  his  intrigues,  and, 
very  soon  after,  in  conjunction  with  Bothwell  and 
other  lords  of  the  popish  faction,  broke  out  into 
open  rebellion.  The  king  and  the  entire  Pro- 
testant party  were  now,  not  without  reason,  tho- 
roughly roused  to  a  sense  of  their  danger.  The 
whole  country  to  the  north  of  Aberdeen  was  ready 
to  rise  at  a  moment's  warning;  and  Bothwell  had 
the  audacity  to  threaten,  that  if  the  king  should 
proceed  northwards  to  attack  the  insurgents,  he 
would  march  an  army  to  the  south,  and  commit 
such  ravages  as  would  soon  force  him  to  return. 
Filled  with  indignation  at  this  presumptuous  defi- 
ance of  his   authority,   and   in    no    degree  inti- 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Ashbv  to  Burghlev, 
Edinburgh,  10th  March,  1588-9  ;  also  ibid.,'  same  to  same, 
14th  March,  1588-9. 


midated  by  the  threatened  danger,  James  at  once 
threw  off  his  supineness,  and  began  to  adopt  the 
most  energetic  measures.  He  immediately  gave 
orders  for  assembling  an  army,  and,  placing  him- 
self at  their  head,  with  a  military  ardour  that 
seemed  to  form  no  part  of  his  previous  character, 
he  proceeded  by  rapid  marches  to  St.  Johnston  ;  de- 
claring his  resolution  to  "  wreck  his  rebels,  and 
destroy  them  with  fire  and  sword."*  On  this 
occasion  the  Protestant  nobles  mustered  in  great 
force,  under  the  leadership  of  the  young  Duke  of 
Lennox  and  the  chancellor ;  and  the  Earls  of  Mar, 
Morton,  Angus,  Marischal,  and  Atholl,  with  the 
Master  of  Glammis ;  and  the  three  lords-warden, 
Hume,  Cessford,  and  Carmichael,  joined  them  with 
all  their  forces.  This  expedition  was  completely 
successful.  It  was  found  that  the  numbers  and 
spirit  of  the  popish  party  had  been  greatly  over- 
rated. Bothwell's  force,  of  which  he  had  made 
such  a  vain-glorious  boast,  turned  out  not  to  ex- 
ceed thirty  horse.  Everywhere  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics deserted  and  fled ;  and  James,  advancing  by 
Dundee  and  Brechin  to  Aberdeen,  compelled  them 
to  evacuate  that  town,  which  they  had  considered 
as  the  very  centre  of  their  organisation.  Huntley 
fled  from  Aberdeen  to  his  own  district  of  Strath- 
bogie,  whence,  having  surren-  Success  of  the 
dered  himself,  he  was  carried  pri-  king  against  the 
soner  by  the  king  to  Edinburgh.  ™™S™ts. 
All  the  chiefs  of  the  clans  that  had  taken  part 
in  this  rash  and  ill-concerted  rebellion  laid  down 
their  arms,  and  James  having  taken  the  Castle  of 
Slaines,  the  chief  stronghold  belonging  to  the 
Earl  of  Errol,  left  a  garrison  in  it,  and  returned 
in  triumph  to  Edinburgh.  He  had  at  first  in- 
tended to  proceed  against  Bothwell  without  delay, 
but  that  haughty  and  turbulent  nobleman  having 
on  his  knees  implored  the  king's  mercy,  was  in  the 
meantime  detained  a  prisoner  within  the  palace. f 

Such  was  the  power  of  the  great  nobles  at  this 
period  that  it  overawed  the  king  and  every  other 
authority  of  the  State  ;  so  that  it  was  considered 
dangerous,  if  not  impossible,  to  visit  these  mani- 
fest traitors  with  the  punishment  which  their 
crimes  had  deserved.  Huntley  and  Crawford  were 
brought  to  trial,  and  convicted  of  treason,  but  they 
were  merely  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  the  former 
in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  the  latter  in  that  of 
Blackness.  Subsequently,  Bothwell  was  put  upon 
his  trial ;  and  though  he  protested  his  innocence, 
and  defended  himself  with  characteristic  violence 
and  audacity,  his  guilt  was  too  notorious  to  be 
doubted.  He  had  been  guilty  of  treason  under 
almost  every  form  of  aggravation  ;  yet  his  punish- 
ment amounted  to  no  more  than  a  few  mouths' 
imprisonment  in  Tantallon  Castle,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  a  fine  to  the  crown.  | 

The  important  subject  of  his  marriage  now  began 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Fowler  to  Burghley, 
9th  April,  1589. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Ashby  to  "Walsinghain, 
12th  May,  1589. 

I  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Ashby  to  Walsingham, 
25th  May,  1589 ;  also  ibid.,  same  to  same,  26th  August,  1589. 
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seriously  to  occupy  the  king's  attention.  He  stood, 
as  lie  himself  expressed  it,  "  alone,  without  either 
father,  mother,  brother,  or  sister;"  and  he  natu- 
rally longed  for  the  society  of  one,  who  would  more 
than  supply  the  want  of  such  relationships.  He 
was  the  only  descendant,  in  the  direct  line,  of  the 
ancient  kings  of  Scotland,  and  as  the  prospect  of 
uniting  the  two  kingdoms  under  one  sovereign 
would,  if  he  should  die  childless,  vanish  at  his 
decease,  his  marriage  became  an  object  of  national 
concern,  and  was  scarcely  less  ardently  wished  for 
by  his  people  than  by  himself.  Ever  since  the 
embassy  from  Denmark,  he  had  looked  towards 
The  kin°-  seeks  ^iat  quarter  for  a  matrimonial  alli- 
a  matrimonial     ance.     Shortly  after  the  departure 

*  Denmark^      °f  the  ambassador'    he    had    dis" 
patched   Mr.   Peter  Young,    who 

nad  been  one  of  his  tutors,  to  the  Danish  court, 
for  the  purpose  of  observing  and  reporting  on  the 
personal  appearance,  character,  and  manners  of  the 
princesses.  His  report  seems  to  have  been  favour- 
able, for  soon  afterwards  Colonel  Stewart,  a  pen- 
sioner of  the  King  of  Denmark,  was  sent  to  that 
country  under  pretence  of  attending  to  business  of 
his  own,  but  with  secret  instructions  from  James 
to  negotiate  with  the  Danish  king  regarding  a  mar- 
riage with  his  eldest  daughter. 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  a  matrimonial 
Efforts  of  alliance  on  the  part  of  James  with 
Elizabeth  to  a  princess  of  Denmark  should 
prevent  the  have  been  unacceptable  to  Eliza- 
beth ;  but,  as  soon  as  she  heard  of 
the  Danish  embassy,  her  jealousy  took  the  alarm. 
She  was  apprehensive  that  it  was  a  preliminary  to 
some  overture  of  marriage,  and  the  subject  had 
never  ceased  to  give  her  uneasiness.  Now,  how- 
ever, that  the  matter  had  assumed  a  more  tangible 
form,  she  began  to  practise  every  artifice  in  her 
power  to  retard  or  prevent  the  union,  and,  by 
means  of  bribes  and  promises,  gained  over  James's 
ministers  to  second  her  endeavours.  They,  accord- 
ingly, laboured  to  throw  every  obstacle  in  the 
way ;  until  at  last  the  King  of  Denmark,  disgusted 
with  the  delays  and  apparent  indecision  of  the 
Scottish  monarch,  bestowed  the  hand  of  his  eldest 
daughter  on  the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  James,  how- 
ever, undiscouraged  by  this  disappointment,  paid  his 
addresses  to  the  second  daughter,  the  Princess  Anne. 
With  a  view  to  traverse  this  match,  Elizabeth  re- 
commended instead  the  Princess  of  Navarre ;  and 
the  celebrated  French  poet,  Du  Bartas,  was  sent 
on  a  secret  mission  to  the  Scottish  court  to  make 
the  proposal.  But  James  was  determined  to  have 
his  own  way,  and  would  not,  in  a  matter  so 
personally  important,  submit  to  the  dictation  of 
Elizabeth,  though  her  choice  met  with  the  appro- 
bation of  his  council,  as  well  as  of  the  principal 
nobility,  who  were  all  eager  for  an  alliance  with 
France.  The  great  body  of  the  people,  however, 
particularly  the  merchants  and  wealthy  burgesses, 
were  as   warm   in  favour  of   Denmark;*  and  so 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Ashbv  to  Walsingham. 
22nd  July,  1589 ;  Melvil's  Memoirs,  pp.  363,  364. 


violent  was  the  opposition  with  which  James  had 
to  contend  on  the  part  of  his  ministers,  that,  in 
order  to  coerce  them  into  acquiescence,  lie  had 
recourse  to  the  extraordinary  expedient  of  in- 
citing the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  to  take  up 
arms.  Accordingly,  a  large  body  of  the  citizens, 
assembling  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  threatened 
to  tear  in  pieces  the  chancellor,  whose  opposition 
they  considered  as  one  of  the  principal  obstacles 
to  the  fulfilment  of  the  washes  both  of  the  king 
and  of  the  nation.*  This  demonstration  had  the 
desired  effect ;  the  chancellor  yielded ;  and  the 
Earl  Marischal  was  dispatched  with  a  splendid 
retinue  to  the  court  of  Denmark,  with  full 
powers  and  instructions  to  conclude  the  match. 
All  was  quickly  arranged;  the  marriage  articles 
were  drawn  up,  and  preparations  for  the  depar- 
ture of  the  bride  commenced  with  extraordinary 
bustle  and  activity.  A  fleet  of  twelve  ships  fur- 
nished with  brass  cannon  was  fitted  up  to  escort 
her,  and  in  a  very  short  time  she  set  sail  from 
Denmark.  Great  preparations  were  made  for  her 
reception,  and  the  young  king  awaited  her  arrival 
with  extreme  impatience ;  but  a  violent  storm, 
which  she  encountered  on  the  voyage,  disabled 
and  dispersed  the  ships,  and  drove  them  to  the 
coast  of  Norway,  where  they  arrived  in  such  a 
shattered  condition  that  no  hope  was  entertained 
that  she  would  be  able  to  resume  her  voyage  until 
the  following  season, f  and  it  was  arranged  that 
she  should  pass  the  winter  in  Norway. 

James,  in  the  meantime,  was  in  an  agony  of  im- 
patience, and  commanded  public  prayers,  accom- 
panied with  fasting,  to  be  offered  up  to  God  for  the 
safe  arrival  of  his  bride;  with  whom,  although  he 
had  never  seen  her,  he  was,  or  fancied  himself  to 
be.  violently  in  love.  At  last  intelligence  reached 
him  of  the  disaster  that  had  befallen  the  fleet, 
and  the  consequent  postponement  of  his  happi- 
ness ;  and,  though  he  ascribed  the  tempests  to  the 
envious  malignity  of  the  Scottish  and  Norwegian 
witches, — from  the  influence  of  whose  unhallowed 
incantations  even  kings  were  not  exempted, — yet 
such  was  the  ardour  of  his  passion,  that  he  sud- 
denly embraced  the  determination  of  proceeding 
in  person  to  Norway  in  quest  of  his  betrothed 
bride.  Without  acquainting  his  The  king  sets 
council   with    this    hasty  resolu-  sail  for 

tion,  he  embarked  at  Leith  on  the  Norway. 
22nd  of  October,  generally  the  stormiest  season  of 
the  year,  accompanied  by  Maitland,  the  chancellor, 
Mr.  David  Lindsay,  his  chaplain,  several  of  his 
nobility,  and  a  retinue  of  about  three  hundred 
persons.  A  declaration  of  his  motives  for  adopting 
this  extraordinary  step  was  submitted  to  the  privy 
council  on  the  following  day,  and  was  afterwards 
published  by  them  for  the  benefit  of  his  liege  sub- 
jects.    This  document,  which  was  written  entirely 

*  Robertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  200. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Ashby  to  Walsingham, 
5th,  24th  September,  15S9 ;  also  ibid.,  same  to  same,  '2nd 
October,  1589;  ibid.,  same  to  same,  10th  October,  1589; 
ibid.,  same  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  23rd  October,  1589  ;  Tytler, 
vol.  ix.  p.  29. 
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by  the  king's  own  hand,  displays  a  peculiarity 
both  of  thought  and  expression  very  unusual  in  a 
king's  message  to  his  people.  It  sets  forth  that  his 
long  delay  of  his  marriage  had  been  much  blamed 
by  his  subjects,  and  that  his  want  of  relatives  or 
heirs  had  weakened  his  authority  and  strengthened 
his  enemies,  and  had  made  many  regard  him  as 
"  a  barren  stock."  It  had,  he  said,  been  moreover 
insinuated  that  he  was  of  such  facile  mind  as 
to  be  "led  by  the  nose"  by  the  chancellor,  as  if 
he  were  a  mere  child,  or  "  ane  irresolute  ass,  who 
could  do  nothing  by  himself."  He  wished  to 
give  them  a  practical  refutation  of  both  these 
calumnies.  As  to  the  first,  he  had  resolved  to  go 
in  search  of  his  queen,  and  to  marry  her  as  speedily 
as  possible  ;  and  as  to  the  second,  he  declared  on 
the  honour  of  a  prince,  that  the  idea  of  this  winter 
voyage  originated  with  himself,  without  any  sug- 
gestion from  the  chancellor  or  the  council,  that  his 
resolution  to  pursue  it  had  been  adopted,  in  a  man- 
ner equally  independent,  in  the  solitude  of  his 
chamber  at  Craigmillar,  and  that  he  had  given  no 
intimation  of  it  until  the  preparations  were  com- 
pleted and  he  was  ready  to  embark.  "Let  no 
man,  therefore,"  he  added,  "grudge  at  this  pro- 
ceeding, but  conform  to  the  directions  I  have  left."  * 
According  to  these  directions,  the  principal  au- 
thority during  his  absence  was  vested  in  the 
Duke  of  Lennox ;  and  next  to  him  in  rank  and 
authority  was  placed  the  turbulent  Earl  of  Both- 
well,  whom  it  was  judged  politic  to  conciliate  by 
this  mark  of  distinction.  The  other  officers  of 
State  consisted  of  the  treasurer,  the  comptroller, 
the  lord  privy  seal,  the  captain  of  the  Castle  of 
Edinburgh,  the  lord  advocate,  and  the  clerk-re- 
gister. A  commission  was  also  given  to  certain 
noblemen  to  watch  over  the  peace  of  the  Borders  ; 
all  conventions  of  the  nobility  were  prohibited 
during  the  absence  of  the  king;  to  conciliate  the 
Church.  Mr.  Robert  Bruce,  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Edinburgh,  was  nominated  an  extraordinary  privy 
councillor ;  and,  lastly,  the  ministers  were  directed 
to  exhort  their  flocks  to  obedience,  and  to  pray  for 
the  safety  of  the  king  on  his  journey. f 

After  a  somewhat  stormy  voyage  of  five  days, 
The  king's  the  king  reached  Upsal,  where  his 
marriage.  bride  then  was,  and  riding  directly 
to  the  palace,  he  was  immediately  introduced, 
"  boots  and  all,"  to  his  future  queen.  They  appear 
to  have  been  mutually  pleased  with  each  other,  and 
soon  became  familiar.  {  On  the  following  Sunday 
the  marriage  was  solemnized,  Mr.  David  Lindsay, 
the  king's  chaplain,  performing  the  ceremony  in 
the  French  language.  James,  who  had  intended 
to  limit  his  stay  to  twenty  days,  was  induced  to 
remain  in  Denmark  not  less  than  six  months. 
After  the  marriage,  he  repaired  with  his  young 
queen  to  Copenhagen,  where  the  happy  event 
was  celebrated  with  a  long  continued  course  of 
festivities.  James,  who  affected  the  conversation 
of  learned  men,  embraced  the  opportunity  of  his 

*  Spottiswood,  pp.  377—379 
t  Moyse's  Memoirs,  15annat\ 
VOL.  II. 


t  Ibid.,  p.  379. 
tatyne  Edition,  p.  81. 


residence  in  the  Danish  capital  to  visit  the  cele- 
brated Tycho  Brahe,  at  his  retreat  of  Uranibourg, 
and  to  discourse  with  him  on  the  science  of  astro- 
nomy. He  also  held  frequent  converse  with  the 
learned  Hemingius,  with  whom  he  delighted  to 
dispute  on  predestination  and  other  mysterious 
doctrines. 

The  winter  seems    to   have  passed   away  very 

pleasantly,  in  a  series  of  pageants       „     .,  , . 
1     ,      ,     •"        ,  .  ,  l    b.  Hospitable 

and  shows^  which  were  got  up  entertainment 
by  the  Danish  court  for  the  enter-  by  the  Danish 
tainment  of  their  royal  guest ;  and  court, 

the  proverbial  conviviality  of  the  Danes  afforded 
him  unlimited  scope  for  the  indulgence  of  his 
favourite  vice  of  drinking.  He  dates  one  of  his 
letters  from  Chroneburg,  "  where,"  he  adds,  "  we  are 
drinking  and  dryving  ower  in  the  auld  manner  ;" 
and  Spottiswood,  in  recording  that  no  quarrels 
occurred  among  the  king's  attendants  all  the  time 
they  were  in  Denmark,  says,  with  great  simplicity, 
that  this  was  the  more  wonderful,  since  "  it  is 
hard  for  men  in  drink,  at  which  they  were  con- 
tinually kept,  long  to  agree."  James  was  natu- 
rally anxious  that  before  his  return  all  due  pre- 
parations should  be  made  for  his  reception  by  his 
loyal  subjects  in  a  manner  becoming  his  rank,  and 
calculated  to  do  him  and  his  country  credit  in  the 
presence  of  the  distinguished  strangers  by  whom 
he  and  his  consort  were  to  be  accompanied.  With 
this  view,  he  wrote  to  his  council  in  February  the 
following  amusing  and  characteristic  letter: — 

"  My  lords  of  counsal,  that  this  general  letter 
of  mine  may  serve  as  weill  to  you     Preparations 
all  as  to  every  one  of  you  in  par-     for  the  recep- 
ticular,  lay  the  blame  I  praye  you  king°and  que^en 
upon  the  haste  and  fascheousness     in  Scotland. 
of  the  dispatch  and  not  upon  my  sweirness,  al- 
thoughe  I  cannot  denye  that  to  write  with  my 
own  hand  I  am  both  slawe  and  sweire  eneuch.     I 
doubt  not  that  you  will  take  this  in  all  good  part, 
as  if  I  wrote  a  trough  of  paper  to  every  one  of 
you. 

"  Ye  may  now  knawr  by  the  season  of  the  yeir 
that  my  coming  home,  God  willing,  drawes  neire. 
I  am  surely  treated  here  with  all  the  honor  and 
hartliness  that  this  countrie  people  can  imagine ; 
I  think  we  should  not  be  unthankfull  when  theires 
comes  in  our  bounds.  A  king  of  Scotland  with 
a  new-maried  wyfe  will  not  come  home  every  day. 
For  God's  sake  respect  not  only  my  honor  in  this, 
but  the  honor  of  our  whole  nation,  and  speciallie 
of  yourselffiis,  for  my  part  will  be  leist  in  it.  It 
is  knowne  that  I  am  absent,  and  all  the  warld 
knawes  that  when  the  gudeman  is  away  he  cannot 
be  wyted  of  the  disorders  in  the  house;  but  what 
may  he  think  then  of  his  servants  and  factors  he 
has  left  therein  ? 

"Now,  my  lords,  since  this  is  the  only  grete 
proof  of  your  diligence,  without  my  presence  or 
assistance,  that  ever  I  am  able  for  to  have  of  you ; 
let  me  knawe  now  what  remembrance  ye  have  of 
me  during  my  absence  by  diligent  remembering 
and  performing    such    directions    as    the    beirar 
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hereof,  the  Maister  of  Wark,  hes  in  charge  of  me 
to  deliver  unto  you.  Remember  specially  upon 
the  ending  out  of  the  Abbey,  as  yet  lying  in  the 
deid-thraw,  without  the  which  we  cannot  be 
lodgit  at  our  landing;  and  in  good  faith  it  is  not 
the  maner  of  this  countrie  to  lye  therout  for  the 
greatnes  of  the  frost;  and  for  a  token  that  ye  have 
not  forgotten  us,  ye  may  send  two  or  three  ships 
here  to  show  us  the  way  home;  but  let  nae  great 
men  or  gentilmen  come  in  them,  but  many  gude 
marinells ;  for  I  am  already  over  chargeable  to  these 
folks  here;  besides  that  every  one  of  you  will  have 
eneuch  to  do  in  the  turnes  I  have  employed  you 
to  do  at  hame.  For  God's  sake,  in  anything  respect 
my  honor,  that  all  discords,  and  vaniteis,  and 
quarrels,  may  be  superccdit  at  this;  for  gif  I  took 
sic  strait  order  for  that  the  lastyeir,  when  I  lookit 
for  my  weif  s  coming  hame,  and  a  certain  company 
of  strangers  with  her,  how  muckle  mare  sould 
it  be  this  yeir  when  we  are  baith  to  cum  hame 
and  twice  as  gret  a  numbre  of  strangers,  and 
speciallie  sen  I  have  seen  so  gude  ane  example  in 
this  countrie. 

"  Indede  I  have  gude  cause  to  thank  you  all 
for  the  great  quietnes  that  ye  have  already  keept, 
as  I  perceive,  by  your  last  letters.  Remember, 
likewise,  that  nae  great  man  or  counsellar  pre- 
sume to  be  at  our  landing,  but  such  as  the  beirar 
hereof  will  in  a  roll  deliver  unto  you — ut  omnia 
fiant  decenter  et  cum  ordine. 

"  Fail  not  to  provide  gude  cheare  for  us,  for  we 
have  heir  abundance  of  gude  meit  and  part  of 
drinck,  to  the  particulars  of  this  I  remit  to  my 
directions  as  of  all  other  things  likewise. 

"  To  conclude,  I  bothe  pray  you  and  command 
you  sleuth  na  tyme,  and  for  my  part  sake  do  at 
this  tyme  even  mair  nor  is  possible;  for  ye  knaw 
I  will  never  eit  nor  drink  a  fair  wind." 

In  the  same  strain  James  wrote  to  the  Rev. 
Robert  Bruce,  to  whom  in  his  absence  he  had 
given  a  kind  of  supervision  over  the  morals  of 
the  kingdom  : — 

"  Waken  up  all  men,"  he  says,  "  to  attend  my 
coming,  for  I  will  come  as  our  maister  sayeth,  like 
a  thief  in  the  night,  and  whose  lampe  I  find  burn- 
ing with  oyle,  these*  will  I  coin  thanks  to,  but  those 
that  lack  their  burning  lamps  provyded  with  oyle 
will  be  barred  at  the  door ;  for  I  will  not  accept 
their  crying,  Lord  !  Lord !  at  my  coming,  that 
have  forgot  me  all  the  time  of  my  absence.  For 
God's  sake,  take  all  the  pains  you  can  to  teach  our 
people  weill  against  our  coming,  lest  we  be  all 
ashamed  before  strangers.  I  think  this  time,"  he 
adds,  "  should  be  a  holy  jubliee  in  Scotland,  and 
our  ships  have  the  virtue  of  the  ark  in  agreeting 
for  a  time  at  least,  naturales  inimicitias,  inter 
foras;  for  if  it  otherwise  fall  out  {quod  Deus 
averted)  I  shall  behove  to  come  hame  like  a  drunk 
man  amongst  them,  which  would  be  no  strange 
thing,  coming  out  of  so  drunken  a  countrie  as  this ! 
I  pray  you  heartilie  recommend  me  to  the  good 
provost  of  the  town,  and,  in  anything  he  can, 
pray  him  to  assist  my  affaires,  as  I  have  ever  been 


certain  of  his  good  will  in  my  services.  Specially 
desire  him  to  further  all  he  can  the  outwrceking 
of  three  or  four  ships  to  meet  me  here,  and  convoy 
me  hame.  And,  likewise,  I  doubt  not  he  will 
assist  the  Maister  of  Wark  in  getting  as  many  good 
craftsmen  as  may  be  had  for  ending  out  the  half 
perfyted  Abbey  (his  palace)  that  now  lies  in  the 
deid-thraw.  Thus  recommending  me  and  my  new 
rib  to  your  daylie  prayers,  I  commit  you  to  the  only 
All-sufficient." 

During  the  six  months  of  the  king's  absence, 
Scotland  enjoyed  a  degree  of  tranquillity  to  which 
it  had  for  many  years  been  a  stranger.  This  un- 
doubtedly was  partly  owing  to  the  prudent  direc- 
tions which  James  had  left  at  his  departure,  partly 
to  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of  the  persons  to 
whom  he  had  committed  the  government,  but  pro- 
bably still  more  to  the  counsels  and  influence  of 
the  ministers  of  the  Kirk.  Of  this  James  seemed 
deeply  sensible.  To  Bruce  especially  he  held  him- 
self much  indebted ;  and  in  some  of  his  letters  to 
that  clergyman  he  declared  that  he  was  worth  a 
quarter  of  his  kingdom,  and  that  he  should  be 
beholden  to  him  as  long  as  he  lived. 

At  length  the  royal  pair  embarked  for  Scot- 
land, and,  attended  by  a  numerous  Their  majes- 
retinue  of  noblemen  and  ladies,  ties'  arrival 
arrived  at  Leith  on  the  1st  of  May.  at  Leith* 
Their  majesties  were  received  on  landing  by  the 
Duke  of  Lennox,  Lord  Hamilton,  the  Earl  of  Both- 
well,  and  a  large  concourse  of  noblemen,  and  were 
welcomed  with  loud  and  enthusiastic  demonstra- 
tions of  joy  by  a  vast  assemblage  of  the  people,  who 
had  come  to  witness  the  disembarkation.  On  the 
17th  of  the  same  month  the  cere-  Coronation  of 
mony  of  the  queen's  coronation  tn«  queen. 
was  celebrated  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  in  pre- 
sence of  a  numerous  and  brilliant  assembly  of  the 
nobility,  the  foreign  ambassadors,  and  other  per- 
sons of  distinction.  Not  a  single  bishop  was  pre- 
sent, and  the  crown  was  placed  on  the  queen's  head 
by  Mr.  David  Lindsay,  minister  of  Leith.  Some 
difficulty  arose,  however,  regarding  the  anointing, 
which  the  Presbyterian  clergy  considered  to  be 
Jewish  rather  than  Christian,  and  therefore  hesi- 
tated to  perform.  The  king,  however,  would  not 
consent  to  the  omission  of  this  ceremony,  and,  after 
some  altercation,  threatened  to  send  for  the  bishops. 
This  argument  silenced,  though  it  did  not  convince 
the  clergy,  and  Mr.  Robert  Bruce,  one  of  the 
ministers  of  Edinburgh,  performed  the  customary 
rite.  The  operation  is  thus  quaintly  described  by 
a  contemporary  chronicler:  —  "The  Countess  of 
Mar,  having  taken  the  queen's  right  arm,  and 
opened  the  craigs  of  her  gown,  Mr.  Robert  Bruce 
immediately  poured  forth  upon  those  parts  of  her 
breast  and  arm  of  quhilk  the  clothes  were  removed, 
a  bonny  quantity  of  oil."  *  Three  sermons,  in 
three  different  languages — Latin,  French,  and 
English — were  delivered  on  the  occasion ;  and 
Andrew  Melvil  recited  a  Latin  poem,  which  ho 
had  composed  in  commemoration  of  the  event, 
*  The  Coronation  of  the  Quenis  Majestie,  p.  53. 
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and  which  the  king  declared  did  honour  both  to 
himself  and  the  country.  The  august  assembly, 
which  met  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  did  not 
separate  until  five  in  the  afternoon.  A  few  days 
afterwards  the  queen  made  her  public  entry  into 
the  capital,  where  she  was  received  with  pompous 
and  costly  shows  and  pageantry,  and  many  tiresome 
ceremonies  common  at  that  period.  On  the  follow- 
ing Sunday  their  majesties  went  in  state  to  the 
High  Church ;  and  after  sermon,  the  king  addressed 
the  congregation,  informing  them  that  he  had 
come  to  thank  God  for  his  safe  return  to  his  king- 
dom, and  the  ministers  for  their  prayers  on  his 
behalf  during  his  absence.  He  acknowledged  that 
in  the  levity  and  inexperience  of  his  younger  years 
many  errors  and  omissions  had  crept  into  his 
government ;  but  nowr  that  he  had  got  married,  he 
would  sedulously  apply  himself  to  the  duties  of 
his  high  office,  would  administer  impartial  justice 
to  all  his  subjects,  and  see  that  the  kirks  should 
be  "  better  provided."  * 

The  unusual  serenity  of  the  political  atmo- 
State  of  the  sphere  during  the  absence  of  the 
country.  king  was  speedily  overcast  after 
his  return.  The  elements  of  social  strife  and  dis- 
order which  had  of  late  years  so  often  disturbed 
the  king's  government,  and  distracted  and  deso- 
lated the  country,  were  still  in  existence,  and  soon 
began  to  manifest  symptoms  of  a  coining  commo- 
tion. The  power  and  presumption  of  the  great 
barons,  which  had  grown  to  such  an  exorbitant 
height  during  the  king's  nonage,  and  which  had 
often  emboldened  them  to  dispute  and  disobey  his 
authority,  to  restrain  his  liberty,  and  to  force  them- 
selves uncalled  into  his  councils,  were  yet  unsub- 
dued. Forming  a  sort  of  imperhim  in  imperio, 
they  still  claimed  the  right  of  private  warfare ; 
and  on  the  slightest  insult  or  provocation  their 
animosities  were  liable  to  break  out  into  deadly 
feuds,  which  the  royal  authority  was  too  feeble  to 
repress  and  punish.  The  excesses  of  the  half- 
civilized  and  fierce  chieftains  of  the  north,  who 
were  protected  by  their  mountain  fastnesses  and 
the  inaccessible  nature  of  their  country,  and  the 
piracies  committed  by  the  roving  adventurers  in 
the  stormy  seas  which  surrounded  the  scattered 
islands  of  the  west,  were  almost  entirely  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  law.  Besides  these  sources  of 
apprehension,  the  Roman  Catholic  faction,  though 
partially  humbled,  were  yet  far  too  strong  to  be 
disregarded,  and  had  never  ceased  intriguing  for 
that  supremacy  which  they  claimed  as  a  sacred 
right ;  while  the  rival  pretensions  of  prelacy  and 
presbyterianism  still  menaced  the  tranquillity  of 
the  Church  and  of  the  country. 

The  feeble  will  and  indolent  temper  of  James 
were  ill  fitted  to  grapple  with  these  difficulties  ; 
for  though  he  occasionally  displayed  vigour  and 
resolution,  his  energy  was  fitful,  expended  itself  in 
single  acts,  and  never  rose  in  him  to  the  dignity  of 
a  habit  Too  lenient  or  too  timid  to  punish  great 
offenders,  open  and  undisguised  murders,  secret 
*  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  98. 


assassinations,  and  other  enormous  crimes,  were 
perpetrated  among  the  feudal  aristocracy,  with 
fearless  audacity,  and  with  perfect  impunity.  A 
constant  familiarity  with  deeds  of  violence  and 
blood  among  the  higher  orders  of  the  community, 
exercised  a  most  baneful  influence  upon  men  of  all 
ranks,  lowered  the  tone  of  public  morality,  and  was 
rapidly  bringing  the  government  of  the  king  into 
contempt. 

These  evils  were  forcibly  pointed  out  to  the 
king  by  the  Chancellor  Maitland.  It  was  high 
time,  he  said,  to  check  the  insolence  and  presump- 
tion of  the  nobility,  and  compel  them  to  respect 
the  dignity  of  the  sovereign  and  the  authority  of 
the  law.  For  this  purpose  he  recommended  the 
utmost  diligence  in  the  collection  of  the  royal  re- 
venues, and  the  utmost  economy  in  their  expendi- 
ture, in  order  that  the  power  of  the  crown  might 
be  upheld  and  extended  by  keeping  in  pay  a  body 
of  troops  sufficient  to  support  the  judges  in  execut- 
ing the  laws,  and  to  compel  the  most  powerful 
offenders  to  submission.  He  insisted  also  on  the 
necessity  of  continuing  to  maintain  friendly  rela- 
tions with  England,  and  of  keeping  a  vigilant  eye 
on  the  movements  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faction, 
who  were  still  intriguing  with  Spain,  and  were 
strong  in  numbers,  rank,  and  resources,  warm  in 
zeal,  and  high  in  expectation.*  From  a  document 
in  the  handwriting  of  Burghley,  preserved  in  the 
State  Paper  Office,  we  find  that,  according  to  his 
estimate,  the  strength  of  the  popisli  party  in 
Scotland  was  still  very  formidable.  He  reckoned 
that  the  people  of  the  northern  counties,  including 
Caithness,  Sutherland,  Inverness,  Aberdeen,  and 
Moray,  and  the  sheriffdoms  of  Buchan,  Angus, 
Wigton,  and  Nithsdale,  were  either  entirely 
or  for  the  most  part  adherents  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faction,  and  under  the  guidance  of  noble- 
men who  were  Romanists  at  heart,  as  well  as  of 
priests  and  Jesuits,  who,  under  various  disguises, 
lurked  in  these  districts,  and  unceasingly  plied 
their  dark  and  subtle  machinations.  He  appears, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  have  considered  that  the 
people  of  the  counties  of  Perth,  Stirling,  Fife,  Lan- 
ark, Dunbarton,  and  Renfrew,  were  chiefly  Pro- 
testant ;  while  those  of  Ayr  and  Linlithgow  were 
doubtful,  and  therefore  could  not  properly  be 
assigned  to  either  party.  If  this  estimate  of 
Burghley's  be  at  all  near  the  truth,  it  is  evident 
that  at  this  crisis  no  ordinary  wisdom,  vigilance, 
and  firmness,  were  necessary  on  the  part  of  the 
king  and  his  council,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
tranquillity  of  the  country. 

James,  at  first,    seemed   resolved  vigorously  to 

carry    out     the     reforms     recom-  _  ..       „  T 

^  Policy  of  James, 

mended  by   the   chancellor;    and 

commenced   with   a   bold   attempt    to   seize   with 

his  own  hand  the  Laird  of  Niddry,  who  had,  in 

the  exercise  of  a  lawless  revenge  almost  claimed 

as  a  privilege  among  the  barons  at  that  period, 

been  guilty  of  the  murder  of  the  Laird  of  Sheriff* 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Sir  E.  Bowea  to  Lord 
|  Burghley,  16th  May,  1590. 
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hall  and  his  "brother,  John  Gifford.*  Niddiy, 
who  was  protected  by  Both  well,  having  been 
warned  of  his  danger,  managed  to  escape,  but  this 
unusual  display  of  activity  and  zeal  on  the  part 
of  the  king  excited  the  attention  of  the  barons, 
and  was  regarded  as  a  prelude  to  some  attempt 
to  circumscribe  their  usurped  power,  and  subject 
them  to  the  regular  operation  of  the  law.  As 
commonly  happens  in  such  cases,  every  step  taken 
in  this  direction  excited  fresh  jealousy  and  alarm 
in  those  who  conceived  they  had  a  vested  interest 
in  the  abuses  sought  to  be  reformed,  and  ulti- 
mately had  the  effect  of  uniting  in  opposition  to 
the  king  parties  who  had  been  formerly  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  each  other.  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants made  common  cause  ;  and  Huntley,  Errol, 
Both  well,  and  Montrose,  were  now  confederated 
together.  This  dangerous  coalition  might  have 
been  broken  up  by  apprehending  these  noblemen, 
and  bringing  them  to  trial  for  previous  offences ; 
but  the  king,  who  had  at  first  resolved  on  this 
bold  and  politic  course,  afterwards  shrank  from  its 
adoption,  considering  it  safer  to  keep  both  factions 
in  check  by  opposing  them  to  each  other.f  Bowes, 
who  clearly  foresaw  that  the  king  would  have  no 
small  difficulty  in  attempting  to  carry  out  his 
intended  improvements,  thus  alludes  to  the  sub- 
ject in  one  of  his  letters  to  Burghley  :  "The  king, 
according  to  his  public  promise  in  Edinburgh, 
and  solemn  protestations  to  some  noblemen,  minis- 
ters, and  well  affected,  is  resolved  to  reform  his 
house,  council,  and  sessions,  and  to  banish  all 
Jesuits  and  Papists.  He  proposeth  further  to  re- 
sume into  his  hands  sundry  of  his  own  possessions 
now  in  the  holding  of  others;  to  advance  his 
revenues  with  some  portions  of  ecclesiastical  liv- 
ings :  and  to  draw  to  due  obedience  all  persons 
attainted  at  horn,  excommunicated,  or  otherwise 
disobedient.  In  the  execution  of  which  things 
he  will  find  no  little  difficulty  :  for  I  have  heard 
that  many  intend  to  seek  to  defeat  and  stay  the 
king's  course  herein  ;  and  that  sundry  of  the  ses- 
sions will  stand  in  law  to  hold  their  places,  not- 
withstanding any  charge  to  be  given  to  avoid 
them."  X 

Difficult  as  the  task  was,  James  for  a  time 
seemed  fully  bent  on  accomplishing  it.  He  ma- 
terially reduced  the  expenses  of  his  household  by 
diminishing  the  number  of  his  attendants  and 
making  other  retrenchments,  and  submitted  to 
his  council,  for  their  consideration  and  advice,  a 
variety  of  important  points  relating  to  both  foreign 
and  domestic  policy.  In  particular,  he  required 
their  advice  as  to  the  means  for  protecting  the 
country  against  foreign  invasion ;  the  treaties 
necessary  for  preserving  amicable  relations  with 
foreign  powers ;  the  procuring  of  secret  foreign 
intelligence  ;  the  "  griel*  of  the  nobility  and 
people,  as  well  against  the  king  as  the  govern- 

*  Oalderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  56. 

+  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  23rd  May,  1590; 
Bowes  to  Burghlev  ;  Tytler,  vol.  ix.  p.  42. 

X  MS.  Letter,  State"  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghley, 
31st  May,  1590  ;  Tytler,  ut  supra. 


ment  of  his  councillors;"  the  relative  strength  of 
the  Popish  and  Protestant  parties  ;  the  prevention 
of  private  feuds  and  family  quarrels  ;  the  decay  of 
the  royal  revenues ;  the  enforcing  of  obedience  to 
the  acts  of  the  last  parliament;  and  the  defining 
of  the  powers  and  duties  properly  belonging  to 
each  of  the  high  offices  of  the  State.*  He  also 
laboured  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between 
England  and  Spain ;  he  sent  ambassadors  to  cer- 
tain of  the  princes  of  Germany,  to  urge  them  to 
interfere  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  end  ;  and, 
in  the  event  of  Spain  proving  refractory,  he  sug- 
gested that  a  general  league  should  be  formed  for 
the  defence  of  the  common  cause  of  true  religion, 
and  that  their  ports  should  be  "  shut  against  Philip 
till  he  was  reduced  to  reason."  f 

James  took  care  to  inform  Elizabeth  of  these 
proceedings  ;  and  sundry  letters  at  this  time  passed 
between  them,  abounding  in  professions  of  cor- 
dial friendship,  and  assurances  of  mutual  support 
against  the  machinations  of  the  popish  faction. 
On  this  occasion  James  gave  practical  proof  of 
his  sincerity  by  apprehending  and  delivering  up 
to  Elizabeth,  O'Rourke,  an  Irish  chieftain,  who 
had  been  secretly  practising  in  Glasgow  to  gain 
over  parties  to  the  Romish  and  anti-English  fac- 
tion. He  wrote  at  the  same  time  to  Elizabeth, 
assuring  her  that  he  regarded  her  enemies  as  his 
own,  and  would  proceed  with  every  one  of  them 
who  might  fall  into  his  hands  as  he  had  done 
with  O'Rourke.  "  I  would  to  God,"  said  he,  u  your 
greatest  enemies  were  in  my  hands  ;  if  it  were  the 
King  of  Spain  himself,  he  should  not  be  long 
undelivered  to  you  :  for  that  course  have  I  taken 
me  to,  and  will  profess  it  till  I  die;  that  all  your 
foes  shall  be  common  enemies  to  us  both,  in  spite 
of  the  Pope,  the  King  of  Spain,  and  all  the 
leaguers,  my  cousins  not  excepted,  and  the  devil 
their  master."  % 

A  brief  period  of  comparative  tranquillity  now 
ensued,  during  which  but  little  Proceedings 
progress  was  made  in  the  work  against  witches 
of  reform  that  James  had  com-  and  sorcerers- 
menced  with  so  much  apparent  zeal;  but  he  ap- 
plied himself  with  unusual  activity  to  the  inves- 
tigation and  punishment  of  crimes,  of  which  it 
is  difficult  to  say  whether  they  were  in  this  in- 
stance real  or  imaginary — the  crimes  of  witchcraft 
and  sorcery.  That  there  were  at  this  time  indi- 
viduals in  the  country — some  of  them  even  in  the 
middle  rank  of  life — who  believed  themselves,  and 
were  believed  by  others,  to  be  possessed  of  super- 
natural powers  through  the  influence  of  Satanic 
agency,  is  certain ;  but  it  is  impossible  now  to  dis- 
cover whether  or  not  they  were  the  dupes  of  their 
own  imagination.     Many  of  these  wretched  crea- 

*  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Heads  from  our  Privy  Council, 
Mav,  1590,  set  down  bv  the  King  of  Scots ;  Tytler,  vol. 
ix.  p.  43. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghlev, 
4th  June,  1590. 

X  MS.  Letters,  State  Paper  Office,  Royal  Letters,  en- 
dorsed, "  The  King  of  Scots'  Letter  to  the  Queen's  Majesty," 
bv  Koger  Ashton,  22nd  March,  1590-1 ;  Tytler,  vol.  ix. 
p.  48. 
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tures  were  put  to  the  torture,  and  not  a  few  were 
condemned  to  the  flames.  Among  these  was 
Agnes  Simpson,  a  woman,  Spottiswood  informs 
us,  "  not  of  the  base  or  ignorant  sort  of  witches, 
but  matron-like,  grave,  and  settled  in  her  an- 
swers," who,  in  the  course  of  her  examination, 
accused  Bothwell  of  having  consulted  her  regard- 
ing the  time  of  the  king's  death.  A  sorcerer, 
named  Richard  Graham,  declared  that  he  had 
consulted  him  on  the  same  subject ;  and  on  a  sub- 
sequent examination,  rendered  more  communicative 
by  a  hint  of  the  possibility  of  pardon,  Graham 
confessed  that  Bothwell  had  solicited  him  to  devise 
some  means  of  shortening  the  life  of  the  king, 
and  that  he  had  been  induced  to  agree  to  this 
request.  On  these  charges,  Bothwell  was  arrested 
and  sent  to  the  castle,  although  he  solemnly  asserted 
his  innocence,  and  protested  that  he  ought  not 
to  be  committed  on  the  evidence  of  the  devil,  who 
"  was  a  liar  from  the  beginning,"  or  that  of  the 
witches,  who  had  sold  themselves  to  his  service. 
A  convention  of  the  Estates  was  summoned  for  his 
trial,  but  some  delay  having  taken  place  in  con- 
sequence of  the  inconclusive  nature  of  the  evi- 
dence, and  the  reluctance  of  the  nobles  to  proceed 
to  extremities,  Bothwell,  impatient  of  restraint, 
effected  his  escape,  and  fled  to  the  Borders.*  This 
was  held  tantamount  to  a  confession  of  his  guilt; 
and  the  king,  now  greatly  exasperated  against 
him,  ordered  him  to  be  proclaimed  a  traitor,  and 
interdicted  all  his  subjects  from  holding  any  com- 
munication with  him. 

In  the  meantime,  James  continued  his  proceed- 
ings against  witchcraft  by  bringing  to  trial  Bar- 
bara Napier,  a  woman  above  the  lower  ranks  of 
life,  and  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  sisterhood.  Her 
character  in  this  particular  stood  so  high,  and  her 
alleged  practice  of  diabolic  arts  was  so  notorious, 
that  the  king  never  anticipated  any  difficulty  in 
establishing  her  guilt.  The  jury,  however,  thought 
otherwise  ;  they  considered  the  evidence  defective, 
and,  to  the  king's  surprise  and  indignation,  Bar- 
bara was  acquitted.  Whether  this  verdict  was 
right  or  wrong,  neither  the  law  nor  the  practice  of 
Scotland  afforded  any  remedy.  Proceedings  by 
assize  of  error,  as  practised  in  England,  were  un- 
known in  Scottish  jurisprudence,  which,  moreover, 
did  not  admit  of  the  king's  assuming  personally 
the  office  of  judge  in  a  criminal  trial.  Such,  how- 
ever, were  James's  rage  and  disappointment,  and 
so  little  did  he  regard  the  restraints  of  the  law, 
when  opposed  to  the  personal  will  of  the  sovereign, 
that  he  resolved  to  bring  the  jurors  to  trial  before 
himself,  on  the  charge  of  wilful  error,  in  clear- 
ing Barbara  Napier  of  treason  against  the  king's 
person.!  This  most  irregular  trial  actually  took 
place,  in  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  the  king 
himself  sitting  as  judge;  but  the  proceedings  were 

_  *  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghlev, 
5th  Mar,  1591. 

t  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  128;  also  MS.  Letter,  State 
Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghlev,  9th  May,  1591 ;  ibid., 
same  to  same,  21st  May. 


cut  short  by  the  whole  of  the  accused  pleading 
guilty,  and  putting  themselves  in  the  king's  will.* 
He  did  not,  however,  omit  the  opportunity  of 
making  them  an  m*ation,  in  which  he  descanted  on 
the  alarming  prevalence  of  great  crimes  in  the 
country,  and  of  the  crime  of  witchcraft  in  par- 
ticular ;  and  attempted  to  vindicate  himself  from 
the  charge  of  encouraging  the  offenders  by  undue 
leniency.  "  I  must  advertise  you,"  he  said,  "  what 
it  is  that  makes  great  crimes  to  be  so  rife  in  this 
country,  namely,  that  all  men  set  themselves 
more  for  friend  than  for  justice  and  obedience  to 
the  laws.  This  corruption  here  bairns  suck  at 
the  pap ;  and  let  a  man  commit  the  most  filthy 
crimes  that  can  be,  yet  his  friends  take  his  part, 
and  first  keep  him  from  apprehension,  and  after, 
by  fead  or  favour,  by  false  assize,  or  some  way 
or  other,  they  find  moyen  of  his  escape.  The 
experience  hereof  we  have  in  Niddry.  I  will  not 
speak  how  I  am  charged  with  this  fault  in  court 
and  choir,  from  prince  and  pulpit ;  yet  this  1  say, 
that  howsoever  matters  have  gone  against  my 
will,  I  am  innocent  of  all  injustice  in  these  be- 
halfs.  My  conscience  doth  set  me  clear,  as  did 
the  conscience  of  Samuel,  and  I  call  you  to  be 
judges  herein.  And  suppose  I  be  your  king,  yet 
I  submit  myself  to  the  accusations  of  you,  my 
subjects,  in  this  behalf;  and  let  any  one  say  what 
I  have  done.  And,  as  I  have  thus  begun,  so  pur- 
pose I  to  go  forward  ;  not  because  I  am  James 
Stewart,  and  command  so  many  thousands  of  men, 
but  because  God  hath  made  me  a  king  and  judge, 
to  judge  righteous  judgment. 

"  For  witchcraft,  which  is  a  thing  grown  very 
common  among  us,  I  know  it  to  be  a  most  abo- 
minable sin  ;  and  I  have  been  occupied  these  three 
quarters  of  a  year  for  the  sifting  out  of  them  that 
are  guilty  herein.  "We  are  taught  by  the  laws, 
both  of  God  and  man,  that  this  sin  is  most  odious, 
and,  by  God's  law,  punishable  by  death.  By  man's 
law,  it  is  called  maleficium  or  veneficiam — an  ill 
deed  or  a  poisonable  deed,  and  punishable  like- 
wise by  death.  Now,  if  it  be  death  as  practised 
against  any  of  the  people,  I  must  needs  think  it 
to  be  (at  least)  the  like  if  it  be  against  the  king. 
Not  that  I  fear  death-,  for  I  thank  God  I  dare  in 
a  good  cause  abide  hazard.  *  *  *  *  A«  for 
them  who  think  these  witchcrafts  to  be  but  fan- 
tasies, I  remit  them  to  be  catechised  and  instructed 
in  these  most  evident  points."  f 

But,  if  the  jury  were  guilty  of  error  in  acquitting 
Barbara  Napier,  it  followed,  of  course,  that  she  was 
guilty  of  witchcraft,  and  accordingly  she  was  con- 
demned to  suffer  on  the  Castle  hill ;  but  after  the 
stake  had  been  set,  "with  barrels,  coals,  heather, 
and  powrder,"  and  the  assembled  crowd  were  looking 
for  her  immediate  execution,  she  received  a  respite, 
on  the  plea  of  pregnancy,  set  up  by  some  of  her 
friends.  %     The  punishment,  in  her  case,  was  sub- 

*  Calderwood,  lit  supra. 

f  MS.  State  Paper  Office ;  the  inquest,  which  first  went 
upon  Barbara  Nep.,  called  before  the  King  in  the  Tolbooth, 
7th  June,  1591 ;  Tvtler,  vol.  ix.  p.  55. 

%  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  128. 
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sequently  remitted ;  *  but,  in  the  meantime,  another 
unfortunate  creature,  named  Euphemia  Makal- 
zeane,  was  put  to  death  for  the  same  offence,  |  and, 
some  months  later,  Richard  Graham  suffered  death 
for  sorcery  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh.  J 

It  was  noc  long  before  James  was  exposed  to 
dangers  from  another  quarter,  fully  as  formidable 
as  those  by  which  he  supposed  himself  threatened 
through  Satanic  agency.  Bothwell,  whose  fierce 
temper  was  exasperated  to  the  highest  degree  by 
the  proceedings  which  had  been  taken  against  him, 
and  which  he  imputed  chiefly  to  the  influence  of 
the  chancellor,  now  formed  the  daring  design  of 
suddenly  entering  the  palace,  and  surprising  and 
making  prisoners  both  him  and  the  king.  Mait- 
land,  who  aimed  at  too  exclusive  a  place  in  the 
confidence  and  affection  of  his  master,  had  become 
odious  to  many  of  the  courtiers,  all  of  whom,  in- 
cluding the  Duke  of  Lennox,  were  consequently 
easily  induced  to  enter  into  a  conspiracy  which 
promised  to  issue  in  the  overthrow  of  that  minister ; 
and  Bothwell,  having  collected  a  small  band  of  his 
desperate  followers,  it  was  resolved  that  the  at- 
tempt should  be  made.  Accordingly,  on  the  27th 
of  December,  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
Bothwell  and  his  party  repaired  to  the  palace, 
and  having  without  noise  obtained  entrance  by  a 
back  passage  that  led  through  the  stables  of  the 
Duke  of  Lennox,  they  soon  found  themselves,  un- 
observed, in  the  inner  court  of  the  palace.  At 
that  moment,  when  neither  the  king  nor  the  chan- 
cellor had  the  least  suspicion  of  danger,  and  had 
taken  no  precautions  for  their  own  protection,  it 
would  have  been  an  easy  matter  to  seize  and 
make  prisoners  of  both ;  but  fortunately  for  them 
this  result  was  prevented  by  the  incaution  and 
precipitancy  of  one  of  the  conspirators.  Some  of 
The  Raid  of  the  servants  of  James  Douglas  of 
the  Abbey.  Spot  had,  a  few  days  before,  been 
apprehended  on  suspicion  of  having  been  concerned 
in  the  murder  of  George  Hume  of  Spot,  the  father- 
in-law  of  Douglas,  and  had  been  confined  in  the 
palace,  preparatory  to  being  examined  by  torture. 
Anxious  for  their  release,  and  seeing  no  other 
means  of  effecting  it,  Douglas  had  been  induced  to 
join  Bothwell  in  the  conspiracy,  and,  eager  only 
for  the  accomplishment  of  that  object,  he  at  once 
proceeded  with  a  detachment  of  the  conspirators  to 
the  chamber  where  his  people  were  confined,  and 
began  to  batter  down  the  door  with  sledge-ham- 
mers. The  unusual  noise  alarmed  the  whole  house- 
hold. The  king,  who  was  then  at  supper  in  the 
queen's  apartments,  rushed  precipitately  down  a 
back  stair  leading  to  one  of  the  turrets,  in  which 
he  took  refuge  ;  the  chancellor,  who  happened  to 
be  then  in  the  palace,  shut  himself  up  with  a  few 
servants  in  his  own  chamber  ;  and  the  attendants 
of  the  queen  barred  and  barricaded  the  door  of  her 
apartments.  Bothwell,  having  first  sent  a  party 
to  secure  the  chancellor,  went  with  the  rest  of  the 
conspirators  to  the  queen's  apartments,  with  the 


*  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  128. 
X  Ibid.,  p.  148. 


f  Ibid. 


intention  of  seizing  the  king,  whom  he  expected  to 
find  there ;  but  being  unable  to  obtain  admission, 
he  became  furious  with  rage,  and  called  loudly  for 
fire  to  burn  the  door.  In  the  meantime,  the  chan- 
cellor and  his  attendants  were  courageously  de- 
fending themselves,  and  beating  back  their  assail- 
ants ;  while  Sir  James  Sandilands,  one  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  king's  bedchamber,  having  been 
informed  of  his  majesty's  danger,  had  run  with 
all  speed  to  the  provost,  who  hastily  collected  a 
number  of  armed  citizens,  with  whom  he  entered 
the  palace  by  a  private  door  leading  to  the  chapel, 
and  compelled  Bothwell  and  his  followers  to  take 
to  flight.*  The  greater  part,  owing  to  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  succeeded  in  effecting  their  es- 
cape ;  but  nine  of  the  lower  order  were  captured, 
and,  without  the  formality  of  a  trial,  were  hanged 
next  morning  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh. f  In  this 
daring  attempt,  sometimes  denominated  in  history 
the  "  Raid  of  the  Abbey,"  only  one  person  was 
killed, — Shaw,  the  king's  equerry,  who  was  shot  by 
Bothwell  while  attempting  to  prevent  his  escape. 

The  effects  of  James's  lax  and  feeble  government 
were  every  day  bringing  him  fresh  disquietudes, 
and  plunging  the  country  more  deeply  into  anarchy 
and  confusion.  The  intrigues  of  the  popish  fac- 
tion continued  to  be  carried  on  with  undiminished 
and  indefatigable  zeal ;  and  the  lawless  feuds 
that  prevailed  among  the  great  families  kept  the 
public  mind  in  perpetual  alarm,  and  rendered  per- 
sonal safety  everywhere  uncertain.  In  the  north 
the  public  tranquillity  was  disturbed  by  a  deadly 
quarrel  between  the  Earl  of  Huntley  and  the  Earl 
of  Moray,  which  drew  into  its  vortex  many  of 
the  surrounding  proprietors,  and  involved  an  ex- 
tensive and  populous  district  of  the  kingdom  in 
the  desolation  and  bloodshed  of  civil  war.  J  Nor 
could  the  royal  presence  save  even  the  court  itself 
from  continued  agitation  and  alarm,  arising  out 
of  the  growing  power  of  the  Master  of  Glammis, 
and  the  jealousy  and  exclusiveness  of  the  chan- 
cellor. § 

After  the  failure  of  the  Raid  of  the  Abbey, 
Bothwell  withdrew  to  the  north,  and  a  report 
having  arisen  that  he  had  gone  to  solicit  the  aid  of 
his  cousin,  the  Earl  of  Moray,  in  some  other  trea- 
sonable enterprise,  James  sent  Lord  Ochiltree  to 
invite  Moray  to  court,  probably  with  the  sincere 
intention,  or  at  all  events  with  the  avowed  object, 
of  effecting  a  reconciliation  between  him  and 
Huntley.  Yielding  so  far  to  the  persuasion  of 
Ochiltree,  Moray  quitted  his  secure  retreat  in 
the  north,  and  came  to  reside  with  his  mother, 
Lady  Doune,  at  her  castle  of  Dunnibrissle,  in 
Fifeshire ;  but  a  second  rumour,  probably  origi- 
nating with   Huntley  himself,  accused  Moray  of 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Koger  Ashton  to  Bowes, 
28th  December,  1591 ;  also  ibid.,  Bowes  to  Burghley,  31st 
December,  1591. 

f  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  141. 

I  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghley, 
7th  December,  1590;  ibid.,  Lord  Thirlstane  to  Burghley, 
7th  December,  1590. 

§  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghley, 
20th  November,  1590. 
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having  abetted  Bothwell  in  his  late  attempt,  and 
even  of  having  been  seen  in  the  palace  on  the 
night  of  the  assault.  Huntley  eagerly  communi- 
cated this  fabulous  story  to  the  king,  and  urged 
him  so  importunately  for  permission  to  proceed 
against  the  traitor,  that,  though  James  well  knew 
Huntley  to  be  the  mortal  enemy  of  Moray,  he  had 
the  imprudence  to  grant  him  a  commission  to  ap- 
prehend that  nobleman,  and  bring  him  to  trial. 
Armed  with  this  authority,  Huntley,  on  the  7th 
of  February,  assembled  a  party  of  his  followers  to 
the  number  of  forty  horse,  and  proceeded  by  the 
Queensferry  to  Dunnibrissle,  where  he  arrived 
about  midnight.  He  immediately  beset  the  house, 
and  called  on  the  young  earl  to  surrender.  Un- 
willing, however,  to  put  himself  in  the  power  of 
his  deadly  foe,  Moray,  though  utterly  unprepared 
for  an  attack,  refused  to  obey,  and,  with  the  few 
retainers  whom  he  happened  to  have  about  him, 
for  some  time  maintained  a  desperate  defence ;  but 
Huntley,  collecting  a  quantity  of  combustibles  from 
the  corn-stacks  in  the  neighbourhood,  set  fire  to 
the  house,  so  that  the  inmates  were  forced  to  come 
out,  to  escape  being  suffocated  or  burned  to  death. 
In  this  dreadful  situation,  Moray  consulted  with 
his  friend  Dunbar,  the  sheriff  of  Moray,  who,  being 
with  him  in  the  house,  shared  equally  in  the  danger; 
and  such  was  the  devoted  affection  of  that  brave 
man  that  he  generously  risked,  and,  as  the  event 
turned  out,  sacrificed  his  own  life  to  save  that  of 
his  friend.  His  plan,  which  he  immediately  put 
in  execution,  was  to  rush  out  first  amongst  the 
assailants,  so  that  while  they  were  occupied  in 
pursuing  him  or  putting  him  to  death,  Moray 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  making  his  escape. 
Murder  of  the  The  sheriff  had  no  sooner  emerged 
Earl  of  Moray,  from  the  burning  mansion  than  he 
fell  mortally  wounded,  but  Moray,  as  his  generous 
friend  anticipated,  succeeded  in  making  his  way 
through  his  enemies,  and,  eluding  their  pursuit, 
escaped  unhurt  to  the  sea-shore.  Here,  under 
cover  of  the  darkness  of  night,  he  might  have 
been  safe,  but  unfortunately  the  velvet  edge  of 
his  helmet  had  caught  fire  as  he  made  his  way 
through  the  flames ;  and  his  pursuers,  attracted 
by  the  light,  followed  him  down  amongst  the 
cliffs,  where  he  was  endeavouring  to  ensconce  him- 
self, and  put  him  to  death  with  savage  cruelty. 
It  is  said  that  the  mortal  wound  was  inflicted 
by  the  hand  of  Gordon  of  Buckie,  who,  seeing 
Huntley  keep  aloof,  fiercely  upbraided  him  with 
being  afraid  to  go  so  far  as  his  followers,  and  pro- 
testing with  an  oath  that  he  must  be  as  deeply 
implicated  as  they  were,  compelled  him  to  dis- 
mount from  his  horse,  and  become  art  and  part  in 
the  transaction  by  stabbing  the  body  of  the  fallen 
man.  Having  thus  gratified  their  cruel  revenge, 
they  withdrew,  leaving  the  dead  body  of  the  un- 
fortunate earl  on  the  beach,  and  even  one  of  their 
own  party  lying  wounded  on  the  ground  under 
the  walls  of  the  still  burning  castle.  Huntley, 
apparently  unconscious  of  the  crime  he  had  com- 
mitted, or  feeling  secure  of  impunity  through  the 


timidity  or  favour  of  the  king,  quietly  retired  to 
an  inn  in  the  village  of  Inverkeithing,  where  he 
remained  for  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  he 
dispatched  Gordon  of  Buckie  to  inform  the  king 
of  what  had  been  done.* 

The  young  Earl  of  Moray,  who  had  thus  met 
with  a  cruel  and  untimely  death,  was  greatly 
endeared  to  the  Presbyterian  party,  as  being  the 
son-in-law  and  representative  of  the  great  recent 
who  had  done  so  much  to  promote  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  whose  memory  was  consequently  still 
fondly  cherished  by  the  people.  In  personal 
courage,  strength,  elegance  of  person,  and  manly 
beauty  of  countenance,  Moray  was  reckoned  equal, 
if  not  superior  to  any  man  of  his  day,  while  the 
many  amiable  qualities  of  his  mind  made  him 
beloved  by  all  ranks  in  the  kingdom. f 

Early  next  morning,  after  the  murder  of  Moray, 
James  went  to  enjoy  his  favourite  Commotion  in 
pastime  of  hunting,  in  the  neigh-  Edinburgh— 
bonrhood  of  Wardie  and  Inver-  accu'^  ^ 
leith ;  and,  as  these  grounds  lie  accessory  to 
near  the  southern  shore  of  the  thc  murder. 
Firth  of  Forth,  and  almost  opposite  to  Dunnibrissle, 
the  smoking  embers  of  that  ill-fated  mansion  must 
have  been  distinctly  visible  to  the  king  and  his  at- 
tendants. More  stress,  however,  has  probably  been 
laid  on  this  circumstance  than  it  deserves.  It  has 
been  made  the  ground  of  an  accusation  against 
James,  of  the  most  heartless  indifference  to  the  deed 
of  blood,  if  not,  in  fact,  of  having  been  accessory 
to  its  perpetration.  But  as  James  was  in  the 
field  at  an  early  hour,  and  the  crime  had  not 
been  committed  until  long  past  midnight,  there  is 
great  reason  to  believe  that  the  intelligence  had 
not  yet  reached  him.  It  reached  the  capital, 
however,  and  was  universally  known  there  before 
his  return.  To  his  great  consternation,  he  found 
the  whole  city  in  commotion ;  loud  lamentations 
for  the  death  of  Moray  were  heard  on  every  side, 
mingled  with  accusations  against  himself  as  a 
participant  in  the  murder.  The  timid  mind  of 
James  became  terribly  alarmed,  and,  uncertain 
what  course  to  pursue,  he  at  first  sent  for  some 
of  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk,  and  desired  them  to 
appease  the    multitude  by  assuring    them  of  his 

*  Forty-three  years  afterwards,  when  advanced  to  extreme 
old  age,  Gordon  testified  his  contrition  for  the  murder  of 
Moray  on  a  very  remarkable  occasion.  Being  one  of  the  jurv 
at  the  trial  of  Lord  Balmerino  for  leasing-making,  on  which 
occasion  it  was  calculated  that  he  would  be  sure  to  vote 
against  the  accused,  he  disappointed  the  expectations  of  all 
concerned  by  rising  up  as  soon  as  the  assize  was  closed,  and 
imploring  them  to  consider  well  what  they  were  about 
before  giving  an  unfavourable  verdict.  "It  was  a  matter 
of  blood,"  he  said,  "  and  if  they  determined  to  shed  it,  they 
might  feel  the  weight  of  it  as  long  as  they  lived.  He  had 
himself  been  drawn  in  to  shed  blood  in  his  youth  ;  he  had 
obtained  the  king's  pardon  for  his  offence,  but  it  cost  him 
more  to  obtain  God's  grace ;  it  had  given  him  many  sorrow- 
ful hours."  As  he  said  this,  the  tears  ran  over  his  face. 
Burnet  records  that  the  speech  of  the  old  man  struck  a 
damp  into  the  rest  of  the  assize,  though  it  did  not  prevent 
them  finding  Balmerino  guilty.  (Chambers'  Scottish  Ballads, 
pp.  78,  79.) 

f  This  dismal  tragedy  is  commemorated  in  the  still 
well-known  and  popular  ballad  of  "  The  bonnie  Earl  of 
Moray." 
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innocence.  The  ministers,  however,  coolly  de- 
clined the  office,  and  replied,  that  the  best  way 
to  clear  himself  of  the  imputation  would  be  to 
bring  the  criminals  to  trial,  and  inflict  on  them 
the  punishment  they  deserved.  Baffled  in  this 
attempt,  he  had  recourse  to  a  proclamation,  in 
which  he  declared,  on  the  word  and  honour  of  a 
king,  that  he  had  no  more  concern  in  the  murder 
than  David  had  in  the  slaughter  of  Abner,  who 
was  killed  by  Joab.  The  popular  indignation, 
however,  was  too  deep  to  be  so  easily  assuaged. 
Facts,  and  vague  rumours  and  surmises,  which, 
by  being  often  repeated,  were  believed  to  be  facts, 
were  combined  together,  and  appeared  to  form  a 
mass  of  direct  as  well  as  circumstantial  evidence 
quite  conclusive  of  the  king's  guilt.  No  steps 
had  as  yet  been  taken  to  bring  the  perpetrators 
to  justice ;  Huntley  sheltered  himself  under  the 
plea  of  a  royal  commission  for  what  he  had  done ; 
an  unusual  and  suspicious  familiarity  had  of  late 
arisen  between  Huntley  and  the  chancellor ;  the 
king  had  been  enraged  against  Moray,  believing 
him  to  have  been  an  accomplice  of  Bothwell  in 
his  late  treasonable  attempt ;  it  was  said  that 
Ochiltree  had  been  prohibited  by  an  order  of  the 
chancellor,  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  king, 
from  crossing  the  Firth  on  the  day  of  the  murder  ; 
and,  finally,  it  was  whispered  that  the  king's 
jealousy  had  been  excited  by  some  partiality  to 
Moray,  evinced  by  the  young  queen.  All  these 
circumstances  formed  a  mass  of  apparent  proof, 
which  was  regarded  by  many  as  quite  conclu- 
sive of  the  king's  guilt.  In  the  meantime  the 
excitement,  far  from  being  confined  to  the  plebeians 
of  the  capital,  was  rapidly  extending  through- 
out the  kingdom,  and  drawing  within  its  influ- 
ence persons  of  the  highest  rank,  whose  union 
soon  assumed  a  most  formidable  aspect.  Ochiltree, 
Lennox,  Atholl,  and  many  other  friends  of  Moray, 
were  loud  and  incessant  in  their  demands  for 
justice;  and  Lord  Forbes,  getting  possession  of  the 
bloody  shirt  of  the  murdered  earl,  and  raising 
it  on  the  point  of  a  spear,  carried  it  through  the 
country,  and  called  on  his  retainers  to  revenge 
the  slaughter  of  his  friend.  Bothwell,  ever  on 
the  alert,  embraced  this  opportunity  of  strengthen- 
ing himself  against  the  king,  by  joining  these 
noblemen  with  all  his  adherents;  while  the  Earl 
of  Atholl,  with  the  Lairds  of  Macintosh,  Grant, 
Lovat,  and  their  followers,  made  an  inroad  into 
Huntley's  territory,  carrying  slaughter  and  con- 
flagration wherever  they  went.  In  the  midst  of 
these  alarming  tumults,  Lady  Doune  arrived  at 
Leith,  bringing  with  her  the  dead  body  of  her 
son,  and  that  of  the  sheriff,  who  had  perished  in 
the  same  lawless  outrage.  These  she  publicly  ex- 
hibited in  Leith,  and  was  preparing  to  stimulate 
the  indignation  of  the  people  of  Edinburgh  by 
the  same  horrid  spectacle,  when  she  was  pre- 
vented by  an  order  from  the  king.  She  then 
caused  a  picture  of  the  mangled  body  to  be  made, 
and  wrapping  it  in  a  fine  lawn  cloth,  sought 
admission  to  the  presence  of  the  king,  and  pre- 


sented it  before  him,  with  bitter  lamentations  and 
importunate  entreaties  for  justice.  While  the  king 
was  paralysed  with  horror  and  indecision,  she  pro- 
duced three  bullets  which  had  been  found  in  the 
body  of  her  son,  and  presenting  one  to  the  king, 
and  another  to  one  of  the  courtiers,  she  said,  "  I 
sail  not  part  with  this  till  it  be  bestowed  on 
him  who  hindereth  justice."  *  James  was  at  once 
too  partial  and  too  weak  to  punish  the  prin- 
cipal offender ;  but  with  shocking  barbarity  he 
ordered  for  execution  Captain  Gordon,  whom 
Huntley  and  his  party  had  left  wounded  at  Dun- 
nibrissle,  and  who  had  no  hand  in  the  perpetration 
of  the  murder,  together  with  a  footman  of  Hunt- 
ley's, who.  there  is  reason  to  believe,  was  not  even 
present  when  the  crime  was  committed.  It  was 
vain  to  expect  that  these  acts  of  flagrant  injustice 
could  either  satisfy  the  friends  of  Moray,  or  allay 
the  popular  ferment,  which,  increasing  every  day, 
at  length  broke  out  into  open  and  undisguised 
insult,  so  that  James,  considering  himself  in 
danger  while  he  remained  in  the  capital  of  his 
kingdom,  withdrew  with  his  council  to  Glasgow. 
In  these  perilous  circumstances  the  king's  deter- 
mination to  screen  Huntley,  and  his  foolish  par- 
tiality for  that  disturber  of  his  kingdom,  remained 
unabated.  In  a  friendly  letter  which  James  wrote 
to  him  at  this  crisis,  he  says,  "  Since  your  passing 
herefra  I  have  been  in  such  danger  and  perril  of 
my  life,  as  since  I  was  borne  1  was  never  in  the 
like,  partlie  by  the  grudging  and  tumults  of  the 
people,  and  partlie  by  the  exclamation  of  the 
ministrie  whereby  I  was  moved  to  dissemble.  Al- 
wise  I  sail  remain  constant.  "When  you  come 
heere,  come  not  by  the  ferrets,  and,  if  ye  doe,  ac- 
companie  yourself  as  yee  respect  your  own  pre- 
servation. Yee  sail  write  to  the  principal  minis- 
ters that  are  heere,  for  thereby  their  anger  will  be 
greatly  pacified."  f 

With  a  view  to  restore  quiet,  and  stop  the  mouths 
of  the  incessant  clamourers  for  justice,  it  was  at 
last  resolved  to  make  a  show  of  proceeding  against 
Huntley.  He  was  accordingly  summoned  to  sur- 
render and  stand  his  trial ;  and  having  received 
from  the  king  a  secret  assurance  of  safety,  he  at 
once  obeyed,  and,  on  the  10th  of  March,  entered 
himself  in  ward  in  the  castle  of  Blackness.  Here 
he  was  permitted  to  surround  himself  with  such 
a  retinue  of  his  followers  that  he  became,  for  the 
time,  virtually  master  of  the  place  ;  and  no  sooner 
was  public  tranquillity  in  some  degree  restored 
than  he  was  released,  on  finding  security  to  the 
amount  of  £20,000  to  re-enter  and  stand  his  trial 
when  he  should  be  required.  J  No  trial,  however, 
had  ever  been  contemplated,  and  none  ever  took 
place  ;  and  this  mockery  of  justice  was  terminated 
by  his  obtaining  the  king's  pardon,§  and  receiv- 
ing permission  to  return  to  court. 

The  indignation  of  the  people  now  broke  out 
with  redoubled  fury,  and  was  directed  not  only 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  145.  t  Ibid->  P*  liG* 

t  Ibid.,  p.  149. 

J  Historic  of  James  the  Sext,  p.  248. 
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against  the  king,  but  against  the  chancellor,  who 
was  believed,  not  without  reason,  to  be  a  party 
to  the  conspiracy  for  the  murder  of  Moray ;  and 
such  a  storm  was  raised  against  him,  that  that 
able  minister,  no  longer  capable  of  guiding  the 
helm  of  the  State,  was  obliged  to  retire  from 
office.*  Disappointed  and  mortified  at  the  denial 
of  justice,  overwhelmed  with  grief  for  the  loss 
of  her  son,  and  burning  with  indignation  against 
his  murderers,  Lady  Doune  took  ill  and  died, 
leaving  a  mother's  malediction  on  the  head  of  the 
king.f 

The  loss  of  his  ablest  counsellor,  at  a  time  of 
Embarrass-       such  complicated  difficulties,  was 
ment  of  the      severely  felt  by  the  king,  who  found 
king.  Maitland's  place  but  inadequately 

supplied  by  the  Earls  of  Mar  and  Morton,  and  the 
Prior  of  Blantyre,  by  whom  the  court  was  now 
guided.  "J:  His  position  at  this  moment  was  one  of 
unusual  embarrassment,  and  to  escape  from  it  de- 
manded a  wiser  head  and  a  more  vigorous  hand 
than  James  had  hitherto  displayed.  The  great 
body  of  his  subjects  were  refractory  and  discon- 
tented ;  the  authority  of  the  crown  and  of  the  law 
was  utterly  unable  to  cope  with  the  overgrown 
power  of  the  higher  barons,  the  majority  of  whom 
had  grown  insolent  and  rebellious  beyond  endur- 
ance, and  had  now  leagued  themselves  with  his 
fierce  and  turbulent  enemy,  the  Earl  of  Bothwell, 
who  had  recently  been  proclaimed  a  traitor. 
Elizabeth,  who  had  so  lately  professed  such  cor- 
dial friendship,  had  grown  cold  and  reserved, 
and  had  even  shown  herself  favourably  disposed 
to  Bothwell,  who  was  now  engaged  in  a  corre- 
spondence with  her  ministers  ;  while,  to  crown  all, 
the  king's  favour  for  the  papist  Huntley  had  in 
great  measure  alienated  from  him  the  affection  and 
confidence  of  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk.  It  was  to 
this  popular  and  influential  body,  however,  that 
he  now  turned  as  his  last  resource ;  and  in  his 
efforts  to  regain  their  favour,  he  was  induced  to 
make  concessions  utterly  repugnant  to  his  incli- 
nation, but  which,  as  ratified  by  a  parliament  held 
at  this  time,  have  ever  since  been  regarded  as  the 
"  Charter  of  the  liberties  of  the  Kirk."  By  a  decree 
now  passed,  the  obnoxious  acts  of  the  parliament 
of  1584  were  rescinded,  the  Presbyterian  form  of 
church  government  solemnly  recognised,  the  order 
of  bishops  abolished,  and  the  independent  action  of 
the  church  courts  secured.  § 

The  Earl  of  Bothwell  and  all  his  adherents  were 
attainted  by  this  parliament;  and  perhaps  few 
better  proofs  can  be  given  of  the  contemptible  im- 
becility of  the  executive  government  of  Scotland 
at  this  period  than  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding 
repeated  attempts  had  been  made  to  seize  and 
punish  him  by  parties  headed  by  the  king  in 
person,    that    insolent  traitor   was   still    able   to 

*  Moyse's  Memoirs,  p.  97 ;  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office, 
Bowes  to  Burghley,  17th  December,  1592 ;  Tytler,  vol.  ix. 
p.  61. 

t  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  149.  f  Ibid. 

§  Robertson,  vol.  ii.  pp.  207,  208:  Aikman,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
181,  182. 
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remain  at  large,  and  from  time  to  time  to  renew 
his  treasonable  attempts  against  the  liberty  or  life 
of  his  sovereign.  Shortly  after  the  rising  of  par- 
liament, James  had  retired  to  his  favourite  palace 
of  Falkland,  and  while  residing  there  with  his 
courtiers  in  peaceful  seclusion,  Bothwell  was 
busily  engaged  in  a  fresh  intrigue  for  the  seizure 
of  his  person.  Several  of  the  courtiers,  who  were 
parties  to  this  conspiracy,  had  engaged  to  open  the 
gates  to  admit  the  conspirators  on  their  arrival ; 
and  the  Earl  of  Angus,  the  Johnstons,  and  some 
others,  had  agreed  to  assist  Bothwell,  in  the  event 
of  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  rallying  for  the 
protection  or  release  of  the  king.  Meanwhile, 
Bothwell,  having  raised  a  party  of  his  followers  on 
the  Borders,  advanced  towards  Falkland  during  the 
night,  and  would  most  probably  have  succeeded'in 
his  object,  had  he  not  been  defeated  through  the 
vigilance  and  fidelity  of  Sir  James  Melvil,  who  hav- 
ing obtained  information  of  Bothwell's  movements, 
dispatched  a  confidential  messenger  to  apprise  the 
king  of  his  danger.  The  courtiers,  however,  who 
were  in  the  plot  persuaded  James  to  treat  the 
warning  with  contempt,  and  insulted  and  derided 
the  messenger.  Irritated  by  such  an  ungrateful 
requital  of  his  loyal  services,  the  man  withdrew ; 
but  as  he  was  journeying  homeward,  he  encoun- 
tered Bothwell  and  his  party  among  the  Lomond 
hills.  True  to  his  trust,  notwithstanding  the  rude 
repulse  he  had  met  with,  he  joined  the  band,  as  if  he 
had  been  one  of  their  number,  and  returned  with 
them  towards  Falkland.  As  he  approached  the 
palace,  however,  he  slipped  from  their  ranks,  and, 
hastening  forward,  arrived  a  few  minutes  before 
them.  Having  obtained  entrance,  he  locked  the 
gates  behind  him,  and  loudly  entreated  the  king  to 
take  refuge  in  the  tower,  a«d  the  courtiers  to  arm 
in  his  defence.  At  that  moment  the  cry  of  "  Both- 
well  !  Bothwell ! "  raised  by  the  as-  ptaid  of  Falk- 
sailants,  met  the  ears  of  the  king,  land, 

who,  now  convinced  of  the  reality  of  his  danger, 
hastily  gathered  round  him  a  number  of  his 
armed  attendants,  and  shut  himself  up  with  them 
in  the  tower,  as  he  had  been  directed.  The  con- 
spirators within,  finding  that  the  plot  had  been 
discovered,  did  not  interfere  ;  while  Bothwell  and 
his  minions  without,  being  unable  to  obtain  ad- 
mission as  they  had  expected,  directed  a  steady 
fire  into  every  opening  of  the  tower  through  which 
they  thought  their  missiles  had  a  chance  of  taking 
effect.  This  was  warmly  returned  by  the  party 
within  ;  but  after  some  time,  Bothwell,  despairing 
of  success,  drew  off  his  men  and  retired  towards 
the  Lomond  hills,  where,  worn  out  and  exhausted 
by  a  march  of  two  days  and  two  nights  without 
either  rest  or  food,  they  found  it  necessary  to 
repose  until  the  dawn.  Early  in  the  morning 
Bothwell,  apprehensive  of  being  attacked  and  pur- 
sued by  the  country  people  in  the  neighbourhood, 
seized  on  all  the  horses  in  the  royal  stables,  the 
town,  and  the  park,  and  hastily  commenced  his 
retreat  by  Stirling,  intending  to  lead  back  his 
followers  to  the  Borders.     In  the  course  of  that 
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day,  the  news  of  the  assault  on  the  palace  spread 
far  and  wide,  and  brought  to  the  king's  aid  bands 
of  armed  men  from  all  parts  of  the  surrounding 
country;  and  with  such  alacrity  was  this  loyal 
service  performed,  that  before  night  the  king  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  three  thousand  men.  With 
these  he  set  out  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives ;  but  un- 
certain what  direction  they  had  taken,  and  perhaps 
unwilling  to  risk  an  encounter  with  these  fierce 
and  hardy  desperadoes,  James  conducted  his  troops 
by  Queensferry  to  Edinburgh.  Next  day  Sir 
James  Sandilands  brought  to  the  king  nine  or  ten 
of  Bothwell's  followers,  who,  having  straggled 
from  their  party,  had  been  seized  on  Calder 
muir,  where  they  had  fallen  asleep  through  ex- 
haustion. Of  these,  five  were  hanged  without 
the  formality  of  a  trial.*  After  such  an  out- 
rageous act  of  treason,  Bothwell  did  not  consider 
himself  safe  until  he  took  refuge  in  England ;  while 
the  courtiers  who  had  been  parties  to  the  con- 
spiracy, were  not  only  pardoned  but  received  into 
favour.  Only  one  of  these,  Lord  Spence,  was 
subjected  even  to  the  form  of  a  trial,  but  was 
immediately  afterwards  restored  to  his  office. 
Another,  Wemyss,  Younger  of  Logie,  was  for  a 
short  time  confined  in  an  apartment  of  the  palace  ; 
but  one  of  the  queen's  maids  of  honour,  having 
found  means  to  deceive  his  guard,  let  him  down 
by  a  cord  from  the  window,  so  that  he  made  his 
escape.  When  the  circumstance  became  known, 
it  occasioned  such  merriment  in  the  court,  that 
James,  with  characteristic  facility,  abandoned  all 
thought  of  treating  the  matter  seriously.  The 
young  lady  was  forthwith  married  to  her  lover, 
and  he  was  permitted  to  resume  his  station  at 
court,  as  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  king's  bed- 
cluunber.f 

About  this  time  the  notorious  Captain  James 
Eeturn  of  Cap-  Stewart,  who  had  been  so  long  se- 
tiiiu  James  eluded  from  public  life,  once  more, 
Stewart  to  jj]ce  a  Vjird  of  evil  omen,  emerged 
from  his  obscurity,  and,  at  the 
desire  of  the  king,  made  his  appearance  at  court.  J 
He  had  come  to  Edinburgh  ostensibly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preferring  certain  accusations  against  the 
chancellor  and  Lord  Hamilton,'  as  he  had  previously 
done  against  the  Earl  of  Morton  ;  §  but  his  real 
object  seems  to  have  been  to  scramble,  if  possible, 
once  more  into  the  high  office  of  chancellor,  which 
had  been  left  vacant  by  the  compulsory  retirement 
of  Maitlaud.  His  reception  was  such  as  at  once 
to  flatter  these  ambitious  hopes,  and  to  alarm  the 
fears  of  every  lover  of  his  country  and  his  king. 
In  anticipation  of  a  storm  being  raised  against 
him  by  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk,  who  had  so  much 
cause  to  dread  his  reaccession  to  power,  Stewart 
artfully  endeavoured  to  make  his  peace  with  the 
Church,  by  applying  to  the  presbytery  of  Edin- 
burgh, offering   to  give  them  satisfaction  for  his 

*  Calderwo.'d,  vol.  v.  p.  168. 

t  Aikman,  vol.  iii.  p.  184;  flistorie  of  Kin,?  James  the 
Scxt.  The  old  ballad,  called  the  "Laird  of  Logie,"  is 
founded  on  this  incident. 

t  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  186.  §  Ibid. 


previous  offences ;  but  the  reception  he  met  with 
convinced  him  that  he  had  no  support  to  expect 
from  that  quarter.  They  told  him,  that  for  aught 
they  yet  saw  they  could  have  no  opinion  of  him 
but  evil,  and  that  it  would  not  be  words,  but 
good  deeds,  that  would  change  their  minds.  At 
the  same  time,  they  sent  a  deputation  of  their 
number  to  the  king,  with  instructions  solemnly  to 
warn  him  against  showing  Stewart  any  counte- 
nance or  favour,  and  to  protest  that  if  he  were 
again  invested  with  any  office  of  trust  or  authority, 
the  Church  would  hold  itself  guiltless  of  any  evil 
that  might  follow.  The  displeasure  evinced  by 
the  king  at  this  interference,  and  still  more  at  the 
freedom  with  which  some  of  the  ministers  de- 
claimed against  Stewart  from  the  pulpit,  plainly 
showed  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  heinous 
crimes  of  which  Stewart  had  been  guilty,  and  the 
many  miseries  he  had  formerly  brought  on  the 
country,  James  still  retained  an  affection  for  him, 
and  would  willingly,  if  he  durst,  have  again  raised 
him  to  power.  But  these  were  not  times  to  hazard 
such  a  perilous  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative. 
James  yielded  to  a  necessity  which  he  could  not 
avert,  and  Stewart  withdrew  from  court  never 
more  to  return.*  Not  long  after  this,  he  f e  1  a 
sacrifice  to  the  revenge  of  James  Douglas,  of  Park- 
head,  who  had  never  forgiven  him  for  having  oc- 
casioned the  death  of  his  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Morton. 
Towards  the  close  of  this  year  the  public  mind, 
so  long  agitated  by  plots  and  trea-  Intrigues  of 
sons,  was  stirred  to  its  depth  by  the  Komish. 
the  discovery  of  a  conspiracy  of  faction. 
a  more  formidable  character  than  any  that  had 
during  this  reign  alarmed  the  country.  The  zeal, 
activity,  and  hopes  of  the  popish  faction,  not- 
withstanding the  blow  it  had  sustained  four  years 
before  in  the  overthrow  of  the  great  Spanish 
enterprise,  were  still  kept  alive  through  the 
agency  of  seminary  priests  and  other  foreign 
emissaries  with  whom  the  country  was  infested ; 
and  indefinite  apprehensions  of  impending  danger, 
combined  with  vague  rumours  of  plots  and  inva- 
sions, kept  the  minds  of  men  in  continual  dis- 
quietude, and  almost  prepared  them  for  the 
sudden  development  of  some  dark  scheme  for 
overturning  the  Protestant  establishment  and  sub- 
verting the  liberties  and  independence  of  the 
country.  The  ministers  of  the  Kirk  deeply  par- 
ticipated in  these  gloomy  sentiments,  kept  a  watch- 
ful eye  over  the  movements  of  their  enemies,  and 
were  unceasing  in  their  endeavours  to  penetrate 
their  dark  designs.  At  a  meeting  which  they  held 
at  Edinburgh  about  the  middle  of  November,  on 
bringing  together  the  results  of  their  individual 
investigations,  they  were  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  some  conspiracy  was  on  foot  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  Protestant  Church,  and  the  re-establish- 
ment of  Roman  Catholic  ascendancy.  They  after- 
wards sent  a  deputation  to  lay  the  result  of  their 
conference  before  the  king,  who  fully  concurred 
in  their  opinion,  and  approved  of  certain  precau- 
*  Calderwoocl,  vol.  v.  p.  190. 
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tionary  measures  which  they  had  suggested  for 
meeting  the  emergency. 

The  ministers  were  much  assisted  in  their  in- 
vestigations by  Sir  Robert  Bowes,  the  resident 
English  ambassador,  whose  skill  in  detecting  con- 
spiracies has  rarely  been  equalled;  but  after  all, 
the  discovery  of  the  plot  now  ripe  for  execution 
was  effected  through  the  vigilance  and  activity 
of  one  of  their  own  body.  Mr.  Andrew  Knox, 
minister  at  Paisley,  having  received  information 
that  George  Kerr,  a  doctor  of  laws,  a  Roman 
Catholic  and  brother  of  the  Abbot  of  Newbottle,  was 
about  to  proceed  to  Spain  on  a  secret  mission,  car- 
rying with  him  important  letters,  lost  not  a 
moment  in  setting  out  to  intercept  the  suspicious 
fugitive.  Accompanied  by  a  body  of  armed  men 
furnished  by  Lord  Ross,  he  proceeded  to  Glas- 
gow, whither  he  had  ascertained  Kerr  had  gone 
on  his  way  to  the  coast ;  but  not  finding  him 
there,  he  sailed  with  his  party  to  the  island  of 
Cumbray,  where  he  found  the  object  of  his  search 
already  on  board  the  vessel  that  was  to  convey 
him  to  Spain.  On  a  search  being  made,  the  letters 
were  discovered  and  seized,  and  Kerr  was  con- 
veyed a  prisoner  to  Edinburgh.  He  was  imme- 
diately brought  before  the  council,  and  on  his 
papers  being  examined,  there  were  found  letters 
from  Jesuits  and  seminary  priests  in  Scotland, 
together  with  blank  sheets  having  at  the  bottom 
the  seals  and  signatures  of  the  Earls  of  Huntley, 
Errol,  and  Angus,  the  Lairds  of  Auchindown, 
Fintry,  and  others  of  the  popish  faction.*  Kerr, 
at  first,  obstinately  refused  to  make  any  dis- 
closure ;  but  having  by  command  of  the  king  been 
put  to  the  torture,  f  he  confessed  the  whole  con- 
spiracy. It  appears  that  the  King  of  Spain  was  to 
land  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men  on  the  west 
coast  of  Scotland,  where  they  were  to  be  joined  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  lords  with  all  the  forces  they 
could  muster;  that  fifteen  thousand  of  these  were 
to  march  across  the  Border ;  while  the  remainder, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  whole  Romish  faction, 
were  to  attempt  the  overthrow  of  the  Protestant 
Church,  or  at  least  to  secure  the  utmost  tolera- 
tion for  the  exercise  of  all  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  the  Romish  religion.     The  blank  sheets, 

Conspiracy  of     in  allusion   to  which  the   conspi- 

the  "  Spanish  racy  received  the  name  of  "  the 
Spanish  Blanks,"  were  to  have 
been  filled  up  afterwards  by  William  Crichton,  a 
Jesuit,  I  according  to  instructions  with  which  Kerr 
was  charged,  and  then  to  be  delivered  to  the  King 
of  Spain.  § 

The  excitement  and  alarm  occasioned  by  these 
disclosures,  particularly  in  the  capital,  and  among 
the  ministers  of  the  Kirk,  were  almost  unpre- 
cedented; and  great  numbers  of  the  citizens,  at 
the  recommendation  of  the  ministers,  turned  out 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  192. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghlev, 
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armed  to  assist  the  magistrates,  if  necessary,  in 
placing  the  offenders  in  secure  custody  in  the  Tol- 
booth  *  The  king  was  then  at  Alloa,  enjoying 
the  Christmas  hospitality  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  who 
had  been  recently  married  to  the  sister  of  the 
Duke  of  Lennox;  and  the  privy  council  and 
ministers,  satisfied  of  the  reality  of  the  dangerous 
conspiracy  which  had  just  been  brought  to  light, 
dispatched  Sir  John  Carmichael  and  Sir  George 
Home  to  request  his  majesty's  immediate  return  to 
the  capital.  In  the  meantime  Angus,  who  had  not 
heard  of  Kerr's  arrest,  having  returned  to  Edin- 
burgh from  an  expedition  to  the  north,  was,  at 
the  command  of  the  council,  apprehended  by  the 
magistrates,  and  lodged  in  the  castle.f  Graham 
of  Fintry,  another  of  the  conspirators,  was  arrested 
and  imprisoned  a  few  days  afterwards ;  and  a 
proclamation  was  issued  commanding  all  Jesuits, 
seminary  priests,  and  excommunicated  persons,  to 
quit  the  city  within  three  hours,  under  pain  of 
death,  t 

On  the  king's  return  he  expressed  strong  dhy. 
pleasure  at  these  prompt  and  decided  measures, 
and  censured  particularly  the  magistrates  of  Edin- 
burgh, whom  he  accused  of  unwarrantable  pre- 
sumption and  direct  encroachment  on  the  royal 
prerogative  in  having,  without  his  express  autho- 
rity, imprisoned  a  nobleman  of  such  high  rank 
as  the  Earl  of  Angus,  who  had  lately  returned 
from  executing  an  important  trust  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  country. 

A  meeting  was  now  convened,  consisting  of  some 
of  the  Protestant  nobility  and  Steps  taken 
gentry,  together  with  the  minis-  regarding  it  by 
ters,  to  consider  what  measures  the  king  and 
should  be  proposed  at  the  next  pc0I>  e' 
meeting  of  parliament  for  the  security  of  the 
Church  and  the  country  at  this  alarming  crisis ; 
when  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  bring  to  trial,  and  to  punish  with  the 
utmost  severity  of  the  law,  all  persons  of  whatever 
rank  proved  to  be  implicated  in  the  conspiracy  ; 
that  with  respect  to  such  of  the  conspirators  as 
were  still  at  large  every  exertion  should  be  made 
to  apprehend  them,  or,  in  the  event  of  their 
eluding  pursuit,  that  they  should  be  declared 
traitors  and  forfeited.  A  deputation  was  ap- 
pointed to  lay  the  result  of  their  deliberations  before 
the  king,  who  at  first  chid  them  sharply  for  having 
presumed  to  hold  such  a  meeting  without  awaiting 
his  summons;  but  afterwards,  becoming  more  cool, 
excused  their  precipitancy  in  consideration  of  their 
good  intention,  and  the  extent  and  imminency  of 
the  peril  they  sought  to  avert.  He  promised  that 
the  trials  should  be  immediately  proceeded  with ; 
and  declared  the  crimes  to  be  of  such  magnitude 
that  he  could  not  pardon  them  even  if  he  would. 
A  proclamation  was  issued,  in  which  the  king  ex- 
pressed his  determination  to  bring  the  offenders  to 
trial,  and  to  inflict  such  punishment  upon  them  as 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  193.  f  I***.,  P-  214. 
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to  render  them  an  example  to  all  posterity;  and 
he  called  on  all  ranks  of  his  subjects  to  be  ready 
with  arms  in  their  hands  to  support  him  when 
required,  in  pursuing-  the  most  vigorous  measures 
for  restoring  the  tranquillity  and  securing  the  safety 
of  the  kingdom. 

Trusting  to  the  king's  sincerity,  the  assembled 
Muster  of  the  barons  and  gentlemen  made  offer 
whole  force  of  to  raise  a  guard  of  three  thousand 
the  kingdom.     horge   and   Qne    hundred    foot    for 

the  protection  of  the  royal  person,  and  to  main- 
tain them  at  their  own  expense  so  long  as  might 
be  deemed  necessary ;  and  this  offer  having  been 
accepted,  the  whole  force  of  the  kingdom  was 
commanded  to  meet  the  king  at  Aberdeen,  on  the 
25th  of  February,  in  order  to  proceed  against  the 
traitors,  Huntley,  Errol,  and  Auchindown,  if  they 
should  fail  to  deliver  themselves  up,  as  they  had 
been  previously  charged  to  do,  by  the  5th  of  the 
same  month. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  with  all  this 
appearance  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  James,  he  was,  at 
heart,  utterly  averse  to  the  task  he  had  imposed 
on  himself,  and  had  no  serious  intention  of  pi'o- 
ceeding  against  the  traitors  farther  than  he  should 
feel  absolutely  compelled  to  do  in  deference  to 
public  opinion.  Suspicions  of  his  sincerity  were 
from  the  first  generally  entertained  by  the  better 
informed  and  more  thoughtful  part  of  the  com- 
munity, and  were  strengthened,  if  not  confirmed, 
by  the  escape  of  Angus,  who,  breaking  loose  from 
his  confinement  in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  fled 
to  the  north,  and  joined  his  friends,  Huntley  and 
Errol.  That  Angus  could  have  performed  this 
feat  without  the  connivance  of  his  keepers  was 
scarcely  possible  ;  and  that  they  had  acted  under 
secret  orders  from  the  king,  was  regarded  as  all  but 
certain.  But  James  had  a  hidden  motive  for  affect- 
ing a  determination  to  proceed  vigorously  against 
the  popish  earls.  He  was  politic  enough  to  see, 
in  the  present  crisis,  an  opportunity  of  crushing 
his  enemy  Bothwell  at  once  and  for  ever.  This 
traitorous  nobleman  had  been  emboldened  in  his 
daring  attempts  against  the  king's  person,  on  the 
one  hand,  by  the  apparent  indifference  of  the  Pro- 
testant clergy ;  and,  on  the  other,  by  the  secret 
encouragement  of  the  English  queen,  who  still 
clung  to  her  abominable  policy  of  fomenting  party 
discord  in  Scotland.  The  clergy  were  now  loud  in 
their  demands  for  the  punishment  of  the  Romish 
conspirators ;  and  James  well  knew  that  the  alarm  of 
Elizabeth  at  the  discovery  of  the  "  Spanish  Blanks" 
would  be  immediately  followed  by  urgent  solicita- 
tions to  proceed  against  the  offenders  with  the 
utmost  promptitude  and  rigour.  He  was  determined 
to  make  his  compliance  the  price  of  the  co-operation 
of  both  parties  in  the  destruction  of  Bothwell ;  and 
to  this  condition  the  ministers  and  Protestant  barons 
readily  consented.  Thus  fortified,  he  was  now  in  a 
position  to  demand  the  co-operation  of  his  haughty 
and  intriguing  sister,  and  freely  and  firmly  to  re- 
monstrate against  her  unjust  and  crooked  policy, 
of  the  whole  extent  of  which  he  had  only  recently 


become  aware.  He  now  knew  that  Bowes  had 
been  well  acquainted  with  all  Bothwell's  trea- 
sonable designs,  and  had  secretly  encouraged  them  ; 
that  Elizabeth,  though  she  was  too  cunning  openlv 
to  commit  herself,  connived  at  the  countenance 
shown  to  Bothwell  in  England,  and  at  the  par- 
ticipation of  her  ministers  in  his  intrigues ;  that 
Mr.  Lock,  an  agent  of  Burghley,  had  actually  been 
sent  to  Scotland  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
a  faction,  in  conjunction  with  the  ministers  of  the 
Kirk  and  the  Protestant  barons,  for  the  restoration 
of  Bothwell,  and  that,  but  for  the  discovery  of  the 
Spanish  conspiracy,  their  machinations  would  ere 
this  have  developed  themselves  in  fresh  acts  of 
violence.* 

Bowes,  who  was  little  aware  of  the  king's  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  all  these  circumstances, 
was  now  admitted  to  an  audience,  when  he  en- 
countered a  storm  such  as  he  had  never  before 
witnessed  in  the  Scottish  court.  The  king  was  in 
a  violent  passion,  which  must  have  forcibly  re- 
minded the  ambassador  of  some  of  the  appalling 
paroxysms  of  his  own  mistress.  He  declared  that 
the  Queen  of  England  had  injured  and  dishonoured 
him  by  giving  countenance  to  Bothwell,  whom 
she  knew  to  be  a  manifest  traitor  and  rebel;  that 
she  had  suffered  her  subjects  to  harbour  and  pro- 
tect him,  and  that  they  pleaded  her  authority  for 
so  doing.  If  such  were  the  case,  he  said,  he  could 
look  on  it  in  no  other  light  than  an  insult  to  his 
authority,  and  a  studied  indignity.  He  added 
that  he  should  make  strict  investigation  into  the 
matter,  and  should  these  allegations  prove  to  be 
correct,  there  was  an  end  to  his  amity  with  the 
Queen  of  England  and  all  her  subjects.  This  out- 
burst took  Bowes  completely  by  surprise,  but  he 
found  all  his  efforts  to  allay  it,  by  solemnly  assur- 
ing the  king  of  Elizabeth's  innocence,  for  the  time 
unavailing.!  A  few  days  afterwards,  however,  Eli- 
zabeth dispatched  a  letter  to  James,  written  entirely 
with  her  own  hand,  in  which  she  adopted  that 
artful  tone  of  conciliation  and  kindness  which  she 
knew  well  how  to  assume  when  it  suited  her  pur- 
pose; and  at  the  same  time  tendered  him  so  many 
judicious  advices,  that  the  wrath  of  the  young 
monarch  was  speedily  appeased,  and  he  signified  to 
the  ambassador  his  readiness  to  proceed  against  the 
popish  lords.  In  the  event,  however,  he  added,  of 
their  refusing  to  deliver  themselves  up,  as  they  had 
been  charged  to  do,  he  should  be  obliged  to  lead 
an  army  against  them  and  their  feudal  retainers — 
a  proceeding  which  in  the  present  impoverished 
condition  of  his  exchequer  he  should  have  much 
difficulty  in  adopting ;  and  he  took  that  oppor- 
tunity of  reminding  the  ambassador  that,  instead 
of  £5000  a  year  which  Elizabeth  had  promised 
him,  he  was  in  receipt  only  of  three.J  He  pro- 
mised, however,  to  send  to  her  Sir  Robert  Melvil, 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghley, 
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or  some   other   confidential    minister,  who  would 
enter  more  minutely  into  such  matters.* 

In  the  meantime,  Elizabeth,  impatient  of  delay, 
sent  Lord  Burgh  to  the  Scottish  court,  with  in- 
structions to  urge  on  the  prosecution  of  the  con- 
spirators by  every  means  in  his  power.  As  had 
been  anticipated,  Huntley  and  his  associates, 
instead  of  surrendering  to  stand  their  trial,  took 
refuge  within  their  castles  in  the  midst  of  their 
northern  fastnesses  ;  and  the  king,  considering  his 
own  honour  and  authority  now  nearly  concerned, 
resolved  to  march  against  them  and  reduce  them, 
at  whatever  cost,  to  obedience.  In  order,  however, 
to  give  proof  of  his  sincerity,  and  thus  appease  the 
popular  clamour  which  still  prevailed,  before  set- 
ting out  on  his  expedition  he  ordered  Graham  of 
Fin  try  to  be  brought  to  trial,  who,  being  unprotected 
by  any  formidable  family  influence,  was  convicted 
of  treason  by  an  assize  of  barons  and  burgesses, 
and  forthwith  beheaded  at  the  market-cross  of 
Edinburgh.!  This  severity  towards  one  of  the 
subordinate  agents  of  the  conspirators,  was  so  far 
from  producing  a  conviction  of  James's  sincerity, 
that  on  the  very  night  of  the  execution  a  placard 
was  publicly  exhibited  in  the  city,  warning  the 
inhabitants  against  being  deceived  by  this  appa- 
rent zeal,  and  asserting  that  the  preparations  now 
in  progress  would  end  in  nothing,  and  had  never 
been  seriously  intended  to  have  any  other  result.  J 
Having  requested  public  prayers  to  be  offered 
Expedition  up  for  the  success  of  the  expedi- 
against  the  tion,  and  appointed  the  Earl  of 
popish  lords.  Morton  t0  be  lieutenant-general  of 
the  kingdom  during  his  absence,  James  set  out  at 
the  head  of  his  troops  on  the  17th  of  February, 
and  marched  to  Stirling.  §  On  the  same  day  An- 
gus was  summoned,  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh,  to 
appear  before  the  king  and  council  on  the  27th  of 
the  same  month,  under  pain  of  being  put  to  the 
horn.  ||  From  Stirling  James  proceeded  to  Perth, 
from  Perth  to  Dundee,  and  thence  to  Aberdeen. % 
On  hearing  of  his  arrival  there,  Huntley  and  his 
fellow-conspirators  quitted  their  strongholds,  and 
fled  to  the  mountains,  leaving  their  wives  with 
instructions  to  intercede  with  the  king  in  their 
behalf,  and  to  present  him  with  the  keys  of  their 
castles  in  token  of  surrender.  James  treated  the 
ladies  with  courtesy,  placed  garrisons  in  the  castles, 
and  appointed  the  Earl  of  Atholl — who  had  joined 
him  with  twelve  hundred  foot  and  nine  hundred 
horse — his  lieutenant-general  beyond  the  Spey,  in 
order  to  prevent  these  northern  districts  of  the 
country  from  again  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
fugitive  lords.**  He  further  compelled  their  vassals, 
together  with  the  barons  of  the  adjoining  counties, 
to  subscribe  a  bond  professing  their  loyalty  to  him, 
and   their   adherence    to   the   Protestant  faith. f| 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghlev, 
27th  January,  1592-3;  Tytler,  vol.  ix.  p.  73. 

T  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  224.  +  Ibid. 

$  Itou\  ||  Ibid.,  p.  231.  If  Ibid. 

**  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Lord  Burgii  to 
Burghlev,  6th  March,  1592-3 ;  Tytler,  vol.  ix.  p.  75. 

ft  Spottiswood,  p.  391. 


These  measures  were  followed  up  by  the  forfeiture 
of  the  popish  lords,  and  the  seizure  of  their 
lands  by  the  crown  ;  but  this  severe  penalty  was 
inflicted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  justify  the  remark 
of  Lord  Burgh  in  a  letter  to  Burghlev,  that 
the  king  only  "dissembled  a  confiscation,"  and 
meant  ultimately  to  leave  the  power  of  the  rebels 
undiminished.*  The  Countess  of  Huntley,  sister  of 
the  Duke  of  Lennox,  was  permitted  to  keep  pos- 
session of  the  principal  castle  and  estate  belonging 
to  her  husband,  while  Atholl  was  appointed  to  hold 
the  rest  as  factor  for  the  crowTn.  The  EarlMarischal, 
father-in-law  to  Errol,  purchased  the  forfeited 
estates  of  that  nobleman ;  while  his  mother  retained, 
as  her  jointure,  his  house  of  Logie-Almond,  and 
Atholl,  his  brother-in-law,  became  factor  for  his 
other  heritable  properties.  On  the  other  hand, 
Angus,  whom  the  king  had  little  motive  either  of 
fear  or  favour  to  spare,  was  deprived  of  all  his 
castles  and  estates,  which  were  delivered  over  into 
the  hands  of  strangers. 

Having  finished  his  expedition,  James  returned 
to  his  capital  on  the  13th  of  March.  Suspicions  of 
The  result  confirmed  all  the  popular  the  king's 
suspicions  of  the  king's  insincerity  ;  sincerity, 
and  so  entirely  had  he  forfeited  the  confidence  even 
of  his  own  council,  that  they  passed  an  act  pro- 
hibiting all  persons  from  interceding  with  him  in 
favour  of  the  three  earls,  and  even  administered 
an  oath  to  his  domestic  attendants  to  the  same 
effect.  A  few  days  after  his  arrival,  Lord  Burgh, 
the  ambassador  of  Elizabeth,  was  admitted  to  an 
audience.  He  was  charged  by  his  mistress  to  con- 
gratulate the  king  on  the  fortunate  discovery  of  the 
Spanish  plot ;  to  offer  her  assistance  in  pursuing  the 
rebel  lords,  and  bringing  them  to  trial  and  punish- 
ment ;  to  express  her  surprise  and  regret  at  his 
former  remissness,  and  to  urge  him  to  make  the 
most  strenuous  efforts  to  apprehend  the  fugitives, 
or,  if  that  were  found  impracticable,  at  least  to  con- 
fiscate their  estates,  and  thus  at  once  deprive  them 
of  the  power  of  again  disturbing  the  peace  or  endan- 
gering the  safety  of  the  country,  and  strengthen 
his  own  hands  by  increasing  the  revenues  of  the 
crown.  James  expressed  his  gratitude  to  the 
queen  for  her  friendly  communication,  and  assured 
the  ambassador  that  it  was  his  determination  to 
prosecute  and  punish  with  the  utmost  severity  all 
who  had  been  concerned  in  the  plot;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  entreated  her  majesty  to  recollect  that 
he  had  many  great  difficulties  to  contend  with,  and 
would  require  liberal  support,  both  in  men  and 
money.  He  added,  that  her  majesty's  own  in- 
terest was  here  closely  concerned,  as  much  greater 
danger  would  arise  to  her  dominions  from  the 
landing  of  a  Spanish  army  in  Scotland  than  in 
either  France  or  the  Low  Countries,  both  of  which 
she  had  liberally  subsidized.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  audience,  Burgh,  in  accordance  with  his  secret 
instructions,  artfully  contrived  to  insinuate  a  plea 
in  favour  of  Bothwell ;  but,  on  this  point,  the  king 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Lord  Burgh  to  Burghley, 
5th  March,  1592-3;  Tytler,  vol.  ix.  p.  76. 
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peremptorily  refused  to  make  any  concession. 
"  Bothwell,"  he  said,  "  that  vile  traitor,  whose 
offences  against  me  are  unpardonable,  and  such  as, 
for  example's  sake,  should  make  him  to  be  abhorred 
by  all  sovereign  princes,  is  harboured  in  England. 
Let  my  sister  expel  him,  or  deliver  him  up,  as  she 
tenders  her  own  honour  and  my  contentment. 
Should  he  henceforth  be  comforted  or  concealed  in 
her  dominions,  I  must  roundly  assure  her,  not  only 
that  our  amity  is  at  an  end,  but  that  I  shall  be 
enforced  to  join  in  friendship  with  her  greatest 
enemies  for  my  own  safety."  * 

The  ambassador  was  well  aware  that  Elizabeth's 
insidious  policy  had  given  just  cause  of  complaint 
to  the  Scottish  king.  In  obedience  to  the  secret 
instructions  of  his  court,  he  was  at  that  very  time 
engaged  in  strengthening  Both  well's  faction,  and 
encouraging  him  to  a  renewed  attempt  against  the 
person  of  his  sovereign  ;  while  the  lord  high  trea- 
surer, Burghley,  was  corresponding  with  that 
nobleman,  and  had  even  advised  him  to  write 
directly,  though  with  caution  and  secrecy,  to  the 
queen  herself,  j 

It  soon  became  obvious  that  the  king  had  no 
intention  of  proceeding  to  extremities  against  the 
popish  lords.  They  had  indeed  been  declared  for- 
feited, by  proclamation,  for  non-appearance;  but 
their  possessions  had  been  consigned  to  the  keep- 
ing of  their  own  near  relations  or  connexions,  and 
were,  in  fact,  only  held  in  trust,  and  ready  to  be 
restored,  when  the  present  storm  had  subsided,  to 
their  original  owners.  The  forfeitures,  besides, 
had  no  validity  until  confirmed  in  parliament  by 
an  act  of  attainder.  To  avoid  holding  a  parlia- 
ment in  the  present  excited  state  of  the  country, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  importunity  of  the  clergy 
and  Protestants  of  all  ranks,  was  impossible, 
and  it  was  accordingly  summoned  to  assemble 
on  the  16th  of  July.  In  the  meantime,  George 
Kerr,  who  had  been  confined  in  the  Castle  of 
Edinburgh,  was  permitted  to  make  his  escape,  and 
though  an  attempt  was  made  to  recapture  him,  it 
was  purposely  rendered  ineffectual  by  sending  out 
the  pursuers  in  one  direction,  while  he  was  con- 
veyed away  in  another.  This  artifice  was  so  pal- 
pable and  notorious  that  on  the  following  Sunday 
it  was  publicly  exposed  from  the  pulpit,  and  stig- 
matised as  a  "  mockery."  J 

When  parliament  met  it  was  found  that  the 
Bothwell        g^at  object  for  which  it  had  been 
forfeited  and     summoned  was  frustrated  and  sum- 
proclaimed  a     marily  set  aside.     In  consequence 
of  the  absence  of  Kerr,  the  prin- 
cipal   witness,    the   king's    advocate,   Mr.    David 
Mackgill,  declared  that  Huntley,  Angus,  and  Errol, 
could  not  at  this  time  be  "  forfaulted,"  as  there  was 


*  Answers  for  the  Lord  Burgh  concerning  Bothwell ; 
MS.  wholly  in  James's  hand  ;  Warrender  MS.,  book  B., 
1>.  401  ;  Tvtier,  vol.  ix.  p.  77. 

t  -MS.  Letter,  Stare  Paper  Office,  Bothwell  to  Thomas 
Musgrave,  7th  March,  1592-3 ;  MS.  State  Paper  Office, 
Mr.  Lock's  instructions,  10th  February,  1592-3,  entirely 
in  Durghley's  handwriting;  Tytler,  vol.  ix.  p.  78. 

X  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  254. 


not  sufficient  legal  evidence  of  their  guilt.*  The 
worst  fears  of  the  Protestant  clergy  and  people 
were  now  realised;  and  the  king,  who  was  openly 
accused  of  being,  and  universally  believed  to  be, 
the  contriver  of  this  artifice,  agreed,  in  order  to 
soothe  them,  to  the  passing  of  an  act  ordaining 
that  obstinate  contemners  of  the  decrees  of  the 
Kirk  should  be  denounced  as  rebels,  of  another  de- 
claring ministers'  stipends  free  from  "impositions" 
(taxation),  and  of  a  third  against  sayers  of  mass  and 
the  receivers  and  entertainers  of  excommunicated 
Papists,  f  In  this  parliament  Bothwell  was  for- 
feited, and  within  an  hour  was  publicly  proclaimed 
a  traitor  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh.  % 

The  artful  subterfuge  under  which  the  popish 
earls  had  been  allowed  to  escape,  excited  strong 
indignation  against  the  king  among  all  ranks  of 
his  Protestant  subjects ;  and  a  very  general  sus- 
picion began  to  be  entertained  that,  notwithstand- 
ing all  his  professions  of  attachment  to  the 
Reformed  faith,  he  had  actually  a  secret  leaning 
towards  popery.  The  ministers  of  the  Kirk,  as 
usual,  spared  not  to  express  publicly  from  the 
pulpit  many  of  those  sentiments  which  were  known 
to  be  privately  entertained  and  expressed  by  their 
flocks.  On  the  Sunday  following  the  rising  of 
parliament,  Mr.  John  Davidson  vehemently  at- 
tacked the  proceedings  of  the  parliament,  as  well 
as  the  king  himself.  "  It  was  a  black  parliament," 
he  said,  "  for  iniquity  was  seated  in  the  high  court 
of  justice,  and  had  trodden  equity  under  foot.  It 
was  a  black  parliament,  for  the  arch-traitors  had 
escaped ;  escaped,  did  he  say !  no :  they  were  ab- 
solved! and  now  all  good  men  might  prepare 
themselves  for  darker  days:  trials  were  at  hand: 
it  had  ever  been  seen  that  the  absolving  of  the 
wicked  imported  the  persecution  of  the  righteous. 
Let  us  pray  that  the  king,  by  some  sanctified 
plagues,  may  be  turned  again  to  God."§ 

It  ought,  however,  in  justice  to  James  to  be 
remarked,  that  the  distracted  state  of  the  nobility 
and  of  the  court  itself  rendered  his  position,  at 
this  time,  one  of  extreme  solicitude  and  embar- 
rassment. The  feuds  among  the  ancient  families 
were  every  day  increasing  in  number,  and  seemed 
threatening  to  disjoint  the  whole  framework  of 
society.  The  two  first  noblemen  in  the  kingdom, 
the  Lord  Hamilton  and  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  were 
at  deadly  enmity,  having  each  put  forth  the  claim 
of  being  next  in  succession  to  the  crown.  j|  Hunt- 
ley and  his  friends  were  at  feud  with  Atholl  and 
the  whole  family  of  the  Stewarts,  on  account  of 
the  murder  of  the  Earl  of  Moray.  The  court  was 
split  into  factions  scarcely  less  inimical  to  each 
other.  The  Chancellor  Maitland  had  retired  from 
office,  in  consequence  of  some  mysterious  but  mor- 
tal aversion  entertained  against  him  by  the  queen, 
the  Duke  of  Lennox,  and  all  the  nobility  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  name  of  Stewart,  who  regarded  him 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  254. 
f  Ibid.,  p.  255.  \  Ibid- 

$  MS.  Calderwood,  Ayscough,  4738,  fol.  1139. 
||  MS.   Letter,  State  "Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghley, 
20th  May,  1593 ;  Tytler,  vol.  ix.  p.  79. 
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as  their  enemy,  and  had  formed  schemes  against 
his  life.  But  at  this  season  of  difficult}',  finding- 
no  other  adviser  in  whose  wisdom  he  could  confide, 
James  continued,  though  privately,  to  consult  him, 
and  now  proposed  recalling  him  to  court  and  re- 
storing him  to  office.  This  aroused  the  jealousy  of 
the  queen's  faction  to  such  a  pitch,  that  they  were 
ready  to  adopt  almost  any  expedient  that  seemed 
likely  to  prevent  his  return.  Lennox,  Atholl, 
Ochiltree,  and  all  bearing  the  name  of  Stewart, 
now  turned  their  eyes  to  Bothwell  as  their  forlorn 
hope.  He  was  a  Stewart,  and  therefore  they 
regarded  his  cause  as  their  own;  and  more  espe- 
cially as  he  was  at  enmity  with  Maitland,  they 
determined,  if  possible,  to  procure  his  restoration 
to  the  favour  of  the  king. 

Accordingly,  on  the  23rd  of  July,  two  days  after 

n  rt      „        the  rising  of  the  parliament,  Both- 
Bothwell  &  ■  j   v      t  i        n  i 

intrudes  into  well,  accompanied  by  John  Col- 
tho  king's  ville,  was  brought  secretly  to 
presence.  EdinbUrgh,  and  was  invited  by 
the  Earl  of  Atholl  to  lodge  for  the  night  in  a 
house  immediately  adjoining  the  palace,  and  then 
occupied  by  the  Countess  of  Gowrie,  Atholl's 
mother-in-law.  Atholl  had  that  day  come  to 
court,  accompanied  by  a  band  of  armed  retainers 
—a  circumstance  so  common  among  the  great 
nobility  that  it  excited  no  suspicion ;  but  late 
at  night  they  were  posted  at  the  gates  of  the 
palace,  to  prevent  all  ingress  or  egress,  unless  by 
the  express  authority  of  their  chief.  Early  on 
the  morning  of  the  24th  of  July,  the  Countess  of 
Atholl,  taking  Bothwell  and  Colvilie  along  with 
her,  entered  the  palace  by  a  private  passage  which 
communicated  with  Lady  Gowrie's  house,  and, 
conducting  them  into  an  anteroom  opening  into 
the  king's  bedchamber,  hid  them  behind  the  arras. 
She  then  stealthily  displaced  the  arms  of  the 
guard,  and  having  locked  the  door  of  the  queen's 
bedchamber,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  king, 
retired  with  her  attendants.  In  a  short  time, 
Bothwell,  emerging  from  his  hiding-place,  knocked 
rudely  at  the  king's  chamber-door,*  which  was 
immediately  opened  by  the  Earl  of  Atholl ;  and 
James,  who  happened  to  be  at  the  instant  in  a 
closet  opening  into  the  apartment,  hearing  a  noise, 
rushed  out  in  a  state  of  dishabille,  and  seeing 
Bothwell  and  Colvilie  standing  before  him  with 
drawn  swords,  attempted  to  escape  by  the  queen's 
bedchamber,  but  finding  the  door  locked,  he  called 
out  loudly, "  Treason !  Treason  !  "  At  that  moment, 
the  Duke,  Atholl,  Ochiltree,  and  others  of  their 
party  entered  the  room,  and  James,  now  finding 
himself  completely  in  the  power  of  his  enemies, 
threw  himself  into  a  chair,  and  faced  with  un- 
wonted courage  the  danger  which  he  could  not 
avoid.  Bothwell  and  Colvilie  now  threw  them- 
selves on  their  knees,  but  James  called  out,  u  Come 
on,  Francis !  you  seek  my  life,  and  I  know  I  am 
wholly  in  your  power.  Take  your  king's  life;  I 
am  ready  to  die.  Better  to  die  with  honour  than 
live  in  captivity  and  shame.  Nay,  kneel  not, 
•  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  256. 


man,"  he  continued,  "  kneel  not,  and  add  hypocrisy 
to  treason."  Bothwell,  continuing  on  his  knees, 
solemnly  protested  that  he  had  no  such  intention, 
but  had  come  there  to  ask  his  majesty's  pardon, 
and  to  submit  humbly  to  his  pleasure ;  then  pre- 
senting his  sword,  which  he  held  by  the  point  to 
the  king,  and  laying  down  his  head,  called  on 
him  to  strike  it  off  if  he  believed  he  had  ever 
entertained  an  idea  of  injuring  his  royal  person.* 
He  declared  his  willingness  to  submit  to  an  assize 
for  witchcraft,  and  for  seeking  the  king's  life 
directly  or  indirectly,  and  after  being  tried  and 
purged,  to  depart  out  of  the  realm,  if  it  should  be 
his  majesty's  pleasure,  and  to  such  place  only  as 
he  should  be  pleased  to  appoint;  to  attempt  no 
innovation  on  the  State,  or  any  change  of  the 
king's  councillors,  but  "  to  like  of  them  whom  his 
majesty  liked."  f  "  You  protest,  forsooth,"  re- 
sumed James,  "you  only  come  to  sue  for  pardon, 
to  submit  yourself  to  your  trial  for  witchcraft,  to 
be  cleansed  by  your  peers  from  the  imputations 
which  lie  heavy  on  you.  Does  this  violent  manner 
of  repair  look  like  a  suppliant?  Is  it  not  dis- 
honourable to  me,  and  disgraceful  to  my  servants 
who  have  allowed  it?  What  do  you  take  me 
for  ?  Am  I  not  your  anointed  king,  twenty-seven 
years  old,  and  no  longer  a  boy  or  a  minor,  when 
every  faction  could  make  me  their  property  ?  But 
you  have  plotted  my  death,  and  I  call  upon  you 
now  to  execute  your  purpose,  for  I  will  not  live 
a  prisoner  and  dishonoured."  Lennox,  Atholl,  and 
Ochiltree,  now  warmly  interposed  their  mediation, 
and  James,  becoming  calmer,  raised  the  suppliant 
earl  from  his  knees,  and  drew  him  into  a  window 
recess,  as  if  to  converse  with  him  aside.  In  the 
meantime,  intelligence  of  Bothwell's  enterprise  had 
reached  the  magistrates  of  the  city,  who,  hastily 
mustering  an  armed  body  of  the  inhabitants,  flew 
to  the  king's  relief,  headed  by  the  provost,  Sir 
Alexander  Hume,  of  North  Berwick.  The  party 
had  just  entered  the  palace-yard,  and  Hume,  stand- 
ing beneath  the  window  and  seeing  the  king  at 
the  open  casement,  desired  to  know  his  condition 
and  his  pleasure ;  and  pledged  himself  that,  if  his 
majesty  should  give  the  word,  he  and  his  men 
would  instantly  break  down  the  doors,  and  either 
deliver  him  from  restraint  or  lose  their  lives  in 
the  attempt.}  James,  who  saw  that  a  violent  pro- 
ceeding of  this  kind  would  expose  his  person  to 
great  danger,  yielding  to  the  suggestion  of  his 
tried  friend  the  Earl  of  Mar,  who  had  just  entered 
the  apartment,  leant  over  the  window,  and  an- 
swered that  "  the  Earl  Bothwell  had  come  in  upon 
him  by  his  expectation  and  foreknowledge;  had 
promised  fair,  and  if  he  kept,  he  would  keep  to 
him."§  He,  however,  requested  them  to  retire  to 
a  short  distance,  and  promised  that  he  would  call 
for  them  again,  and  let  them  know  the  circum- 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghlejr, 
18th  August,  1593;  Tytler,  vol.  ix.  p.  90 ;  Melvil's  Me- 
moirs, Bannatvne  Edition,  pp.  414,  41o. 

f  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  257.  I  Ibid.,  vol.  v.  p.  lol. 
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stances  in  which  he  might  be  placed.  They  ac- 
cordingly withdrew  to  "  the  south-west  coiner  of 
the  abbey  close,"  and  after  a  brief  space  Hume 
was  recalled,  and  informed  by  the  king  that  he  and 
Bothwell  "  were  finally  agreed."  *  In  his  present 
alarming  circumstances,  James  was  fain  to  gain 
time  by  a  pretended  reconciliation  to  this  arch- 
traitor.  By  the  advice  of  Mar,  and  through  the 
mediation  of  the  English  ambassador,  he  was  in- 
duced to  subscribe  a  capitulation,  promising  him, 
on  condition  of  his  peaceable  behaviour  and  absti- 
nence from  all  interference  in  State  affairs,  in  the 
first  place  a  fair  trial,  and,  in  the  event  of  his 
acquittal,  restoration  to  his  rank  and  estates.  It 
was  farther  stipulated  that  he  should,  in  the  mean- 
time, retire  from  court,  and  Bothwell  having  sig- 
nified his  acquiescence,  his  peace  was  next  day 
proclaimed  by  the  heralds  at  the  Cross  of  Edin- 
burgh According  to  agreement  he  now  removed 
from  the  court,  leaving  behind  him,  however,  a 
strong  party  of  his  confederates  to  watch  the 
motions  of  the  king. 

He  had  hardly  taken  his  departure  when  James, 
who  was  in  reality  a  captive,  began  to  concert 
measures  for  shaking  off  the  humiliating  yoke  im- 
posed on  him  by  this  insolent  subject  and  his 
faction.  Despite  the  wakeful  vigilance  of  his  ene- 
mies, he  managed  to  consult  with  Lord  Home  and 
the  Master  of  Glammis  as  to  the  means  of  effecting 
his  release,  and  to  communicate  with  Huntley,  who 
was  raising  a  large  force  in  the  north.  It  was 
arranged  that  the  attempt  should  be  made  imme- 
diately after  the  trial  of  Bothwell.  James,  escaping 
from  his  guard,  was  to  mount  a  swift  horse,  which 
was  to  be  in  readiness  for  him  at  the  park-gate, 
and  gallop  to  Lochleven  ;  and,  as  a  strong  muster  of 
Both  well's  faction  was  expected  to  take  place  on 
the  day  of  trial,  Hume  was  suddenly  to  attack 
them  with  all  the  forces  he  could  assemble,  when 
lie  hoped  to  be  able  either  to  seize  or  destroy  their 
leaders,  f 

The  trial  came  on,  upon  the  10th  of  August,  and 
Trial  and  lasted  from  one  o'clock  in  the 
acquittal  of  afternoon  until  ten  in  the  even- 
13othwell.         |ng    The  indifctment  accused  Both. 

well  of  three  different  attempts  to  take  away  the 
king's  life  by  means  of  sorcery,  the  only  evidence 
being  the  depositions  of  Richard  Graham,  who 
had  been  burned  for  witchcraft ;  but  this  evidence 
having  been  deemed  contradictory,  and  in  other 
respects  inconclusive,  the  earl  was  triumphantly 
acquitted.  Both  well's  complete  restoration  now 
became  a  matter  of  necessity,  if  not  of  justice ; 
and  the  following  "  conditions"  were  accordingly 
granted  by  the  king  to  him  and  "  his  partakers:  " 
Cmditious  — "Full  remission  of  all  bygone 
granted  to  offences  done  to  his  majesty  and 
his  authority  preceding  this  day; 
never  to  he  quanelled  hereafter;  that  they  re- 
C.-.ve  }i  um.miI  possession,  restoration,  and  all  other 

*  Ualuefwood,  vol.  v.  p.  '257. 

t  Ms.  Letter,  State  Tauer  Uffiee,  Bowes  to  Burshlev. 
11th  August,  1593 ;  Tjtler,  vol.  ix.  p.  9S. 


security  of  their  lives,  lands,  goods,  and  houses  ; 
and  his  highness  shall  ratify  the  same  in  the  par- 
liament to  be  holden  betwixt  and  the  20th  day  of 
November  next  to  come,  according  to  the  act  of 
repossession  made  in  the  parliament  holden  in 
Linlithgow ;  and  this  present  act  to  serve  as  a 
sufficient  security  in  the  meantime  till  the  parlia- 
ment. These  persons  following  shall  no  wise 
repair  to  the  king's  company  :  viz.,  the  Lord 
Home,  the  Chancellor,  the  Master  of  Glammis, 
Treasurer,  Sir  George  Home.  His  majesty's  will 
is,  the  said  earl,  his  company,  and  assisters,  retire 
them  to  their  own  dwelling-places,  or  where  they 
think  good ;  and  that  he  shall  call  unto  him  such 
as  he  shall  think  expedient  to  await  on  him."  *  All 
these  conditions  James  promised  on  the  word  of  a 
prince  **  to  hold  firm  and  stable  ;"  and  the  docu- 
ment was  subscribed  by  himself  and  a  large 
number  of  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  Protestant 
clergymen.  Notwithstanding  all  this  formality, 
James  had  no  intention  whatever  of  fulfilling  these 
stipulations.  His  aversion  to  Bothwell  was  ex- 
treme, and  he  determined  to  embrace  the  first 
opportunity  of  bringing  about  his  ruin.  Early 
the  next  morning,  after  the  "  conditions"  had  been 
granted,  the  king  prepared  to  make  his  escape,  and 
repair  to  Falkland;  but  Bothwell,  who  had  slept 
that  night  in  the  palace,  having  got  notice  of  the 
king's  intention,  stopped  him  just  as  he  was  ready 
to  mount  his  horse.  The  king  insisted  that  he 
would  ride  to  Falkland,  but  Bothwell,  with  cool 
audacity,  told  him  he  should  not  leave  the  palace 
until  public  tranquillity  was  restored.  After  an  un- 
seemly altercation,  during  which  Bothwell  treated 
his  sovereign  with  gross  insolence  and  indignity, 
the  king  convened  his  council  and  sent  for  the 
ministers.  He  complained  that  he  was  a  prisoner, 
and  un dutifully  handled ;  but  the  council  appointed 
that  he  should  have  liberty  to  go  where  he  pleased, 
and  take  with  him  whom  he  pleased,  with  the 
exception  of  the  parties  named  in  the  stipulation 
with  Bothwell.f  He,  accordingly,  set  out  for  Falk- 
land; but  Lennox  and  some  others  of  the  faction 
accompanied  him,  in  order  to  prevent  the  obnoxious 
councillors  from  obtaining  access  to  him,  and,  if 
possible,  to  retain  him  in  their  own  hands.  James, 
however,  was  determined  at  all  hazards  to  be  free ; 
and,  indeed,  he  had  now  reached  an  age  at  which 
it  was  impossible  for  any  faction,  however  strong, 
to  hold  him  long  under  restraint.  He  now  proved 
himself  more  than  a  match  for  his  enemies  in 
stratagem.  Under  pretence  of  concerting  measures 
for  quelling  some  disturbances  that  had  arisen 
on  the  Highland  Borders,  James  summoned  a 
convention  of  the  nobles  at  Stirling,  and  Both- 
well's  party  being  thus  thrown  off  their  guard, 
made  no  effort  to  appear  in  strength  at  the  meet- 
ing. This  was  what  James  expected,  and  he 
eagerly  availed  himself  of  his  opportunity.  After 
a  short  conference  on  the  ostensible  object  of  the 
convention,  he  interrupted  their  deliberation  by 
announcing  that  he  had  convoked  them  for  the 
*  Caldenvood,  vol.  v.  pp.  257,  258.  f  Ibid.,  p.  259. 
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purpose  of  asking  their  advice  on  a  matter  of  great 
moment,  and  which  nearly  concerned  his  own 
honour.  He  then  gave  a  minute  detail  of  the 
various  treasonable  attempts  made  by  Bothwell 
against  his  person  and  government,  and  the  many 
insults  and  indignities  which  he  had  received  at 
the  hands  of  that  nobleman ;  he  declared  that  the 
conditions  he  had  lately  granted  him,  through  the 
advice  and  mediation  of  others,  had  been  extorted 
from  him  by  force  and  fear,  and  he  now  desired  to 
know  whether,  in  their  judgment,  he  was  bound 
in  honour  to  abide  by  them.  A  large  majority  of 
the  convention  concurred  in  opinion  that  the  con- 
ditions so  imposed  were  not  binding,  that  Both- 
well  had  been  guilty  of  manifest  treason,  and  that 
the  pardon  which  had  been  granted  him  might  be 
They  are  revoked  if  his  majesty  should  think 
evaded  by  fit.  James  was  extremely  grati- 
theking.  fied  by  thig  decision,  and,  now 
that  he  was  at  liberty,  he  declared  that  he  would 
grant  the  pardon  if  humbly  sued  for,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  desired  and  obtained  from  the  con- 
vention a  public  act,  declaring  the  enterprise  of 
Bothwell  and  his  associates  to  have  been  un- 
lawful. Immediate  intimation  of  this  act  was  sent 
to  Bothwell,  together  with  the  king's  command, 
that,  until  the  meeting  of  parliament  on  the 
14th  of  November,  he  should  absent  himself  from 
court.  He  was  informed  that  upon  his  submitting 
himself  to  the  royal  mercy,*  his  majesty  would 
then  grant  him  a  full  pardon,  and  restore  him  to 
his  estates  and  honours,  after  which  he  must  leave 
the  kingdom,  but  would  be  permitted  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  revenues  in  his  exile. 

Bothwell,  in  the  meantime,  gave  an  unwilling 
acquiescence  to  conditions  with  which  he  felt 
himself  no  longer  in  a  position  to  quarrel;  and 
James,  fortified  by  the  support  of  so  many  of  his 
nobility,  found  himself  strong  enough  to  recall  to 
his  councils  the  ministers  whom  he  had  temporarily 
discarded,  in  most  reluctant  deference  to  Bothwell 
and  his  formidable  faction.  During  the  sitting  of 
the  convention,  Lord  Home,  the  Master  of  Glammis, 
and  Sir  George  Home,  accompanied  by  a  strong 
body  of  armed  followers,  had  arrived  in  Stirling. 
James  received  and  welcomed  them  with  transports 
of  joy,  and,  feeling  that  he  could  now  set  Both- 
well  and  his  allies  at  defiance,  he  was  resolved  to 
show  that  he  had  a  will  of  his  own,  and  was  de- 
termined to  exercise  it.  He  invited  the  Countess 
of*  Huntley  to  court,  and  it  was  believed  even  con- 
sented to  hold  a  secret  meeting  at  Falkland  with 
Recall  of  the  Huntley  himself. f  Shortly  after- 
chaiicellor.  wards,  James  had  the  high  satis- 
faction of  receiving  back  into  his  councils  the 
great  chancellor,  Maitland;  who  had  now  become 
reconciled  to  the  queen,  the  Master  of  Glammis, 

*  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghley,  10th  Sep- 
tember, 1593  ;  same  to  same,  15th  September,  1593 ;  Tvtler, 
vol.  ix.  p.  107. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghley, 
15th  September,  1593;  also  ibid.,  B.  C,  Mr.  John  Carey 
to  Burghley,  13th  September,  1593:  Tvtler,  vol.  ix. 
p.  108.  •   " 
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the  Duke  of  Lennox,  and   his   other   adversaries 
at  court.* 

This  unexpected  revolution  in  James's  affairs, 
and  the  unwonted  energy  and  determination  he  had 
recently  displayed  in  very  trying  circumstances, 
caused  a  reaction  in  his  favour  among  the  nobility. 
Many  of  them  who  had  formerly  stood  aloof,  and 
others  who  had  more  or  less  openly  sympathised 
with  his  enemies,  began,  from  motives  of  self- 
interest,  to  join  the  party  which  was  now  in  the 
ascendant;  and  even  the  feuds  among  the  barons, 
which  had  given  James  so  much  disquietude,  now 
tended  to  strengthen  his  position  by  preventing 
their  combination. 

This  change  alarmed  and  perplexed  Elizabeth  and 
her  ministers,  who  were  still  bent  Crooked  policy 
on  their  inveterate  and  disingen-  of  Elizabeth." 
uous  policy  of  weakening  Scotland  by  fomenting 
dissension.  Such  was  their  ardent  desire  for  the 
attainment  of  this  sinister  object,  that  notwith- 
standing their  pretended  zeal  against  popery,  they 
entered  into  a  correspondence  with  Huntley  and 
the  Romanist  party,  in  the  expectation  of  being 
able  to  effect  a  union  between  them  and  the 
faction  of  Bothwell,  which  was  now  dispirited, 
and  ready  to  fall  to  pieces.  The  shameful  incon- 
sistency of  this  proceeding  scandalized  even  Bowes 
himself,  who,  dreading  the  honest  indignation  of 
the  ministers  of  the  Kirk,  wrote  anxiously  to 
Burghley : — "  This  cannot  be  kept  from  the  ears 
of  the  Kirk  here,  who  will  greatly  start  and  wonder 
hereat.  Therefore  I  beseech  your  lordship  that 
this  may  be  well  considered."  f 

Bothwell,  on  hearing  that  the  king  had  recalled 
his  enemies  to  court,  once  more  Abortive  in- 
commenced  his  intrigues  with  Eng-  trigues  of 
land,  and  secured  the  co-opera-  -t>otnwell. 
tion  of  Atholl  and  Montrose,  who  agreed  to  bring 
down  a  strong  force  of  their  fierce  and  warlike 
retainers,  to  assist  him  in  compelling  the  king  to 
abide  by  the  original  "  conditions,"  or  at  least  to 
grant  him  an  unconditional  pardon.  James,  how- 
ever, was  on  his  guard,  and,  without  allowing  his 
enemies  time  to  mature  their  plans  and  concentrate 
their  strength,  he  marched  directly  with  a  strong 
force  from  Stirling,  and  coming  suddenly  upon 
Atholl,  Gowrie,  and  Montrose,  at  the  Doune  of 
Menteith,  where  they  had  assembled  a  body  of 
five  hundred  horse,  attacked  and  routed  them,  and 
made  prisoners  Gowrie  and  Montrose;  while  Atholl, 
narrowly  escaping  the  same,  or  a  worse  fate,  fled 
precipitately  with  a  few  attendants  to  the  security 
of  his  own  wild  and  inaccessible  district.  %  Both- 
well,  thus  disappointed,  once  more  fled  to  the 
Borders,  and  was  proclaimed  a  rebel. 

The  small  success  that  had  hitherto  attended  the 
king's   efforts   against  the  popish  lords,  while  it 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghley, 
21st  September,  1593 ;  Moyse's  Memoirs,  Bannatyne  Edi- 
tion, p.  105  ;  Tvtler,  tit  supra. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghley, 
6th  September,  1593. 

X  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghlev, 
5th  October,  1593 ;  Tvtler,  vol.  ix.  p.  114. 
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disappointed  and  grieved  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk, 
and  the  more  zealous  of  the  Protestant  party,  led 
to  imputations  of  remissness,  and  even  strong  sus- 
picions of  insincerity.  It  was  remarked  that  the 
king  had  evinced  a  degree  of  vigour  and  determi- 
nation in  his  proceedings  against  Bothwell,  his 
personal  enemy,  which  strangely  contrasted  with 
his  feeble  and  undecided  operations  against  the 
enemies  of  the  Church ;  and  from  this  circumstance 
inferences  were  drawn,  which,  though  probably 
unwarranted,  were  not  altogether  unnatural.  A 
very  general  apprehension  began  to  be  entertained 
that  James  had  some  secret  partiality  towards 
popery,  and  the  clergy,  participating  in  these  fears, 
were  ready  to  adopt  extreme  measures  to  ward  off 
Excommuni-  H,e  threatened  danger.  The  pro- 
cation  of  vincial  synod  of  Fife,  at  this  time 
the  popish  distinguished  by  its  ardent  zeal 
against  popery,  happening  to  meet 
in  the  course  of  its  ordinary  convocations,  a  motion 
was  made,  and  after  much  discussion  agreed  to,  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  earls  and  their  adherents  should 
be  excommunicated  as  obstinate  papists;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  strong  objection  that  the  parties 
did  not  reside  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  synod, 
the  awful  sentence  was  fulminated  accordingly. 
It  will  be  recollected  that  the  censures  of  the 
Church  now  carried  with  them  civil  penalties  of 
the  most  formidable  description,  since,  by  a  recent 
act  of  parliament,  obstinate  contemners  of  her 
authority  were  denounced  as  rebels.  That  this 
sentence  might  have  all  the  weight  of  a  general 
decree,  and  should  not  be  liable  to  be  set  aside  on 
the  plea  of  a  want  of  jurisdiction  in  the  synod  of 
Fife,  it  was  founded  on  the  circumstance  that 
many  of  the  conspirators  had  been  students  at  the 
University  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  that  all  of  them 
had  resided  within  that  district,  and  had,  either 
by  having  been  in  connection  with  the  Church, 
or  by  other  acts,  rendered  themselves  amenable  to 
the  synod's  jurisdiction.*  The  synod  farther  ap- 
pointed a  deputation  to  communicate  their  proceed- 
ings to  the  adjacent  synods  for  their  approbation 
and  assistance. t 

The  king  was  highly  enraged,  as  well  as  deeply 
Dissatisfaction  grieved  at  this  proceeding,  which 
of  the  king.  complicated  the  difficulties  of  his 
position  with  respect  to  the  leaders  of  the  popish 
faction.  That  faction  was  daily  gaining  strength, 
particularly  in  the  north,  and  James  naturally 
dreaded  that  extreme  measures,  so  far  from  crush- 
ing them,  would  only  have  the  effect  of  driving 
them,  in  self-defence,  to  the  adoption  of  the  most 
desperate  expedients.  He  sent  for  Mr.  Robert 
Bruce,  and  desired  him  at  least  to  delay  the  pub- 
lication of  the  sentence ;  but  Bruce  excused  him- 
self on  the  plea  that  none  could  interfere  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  synod,  except  the  General 
Assembly.  James  was  deeply  disgusted  at  the  high 
attitude  thus  assumed  by  the  Church,  and  morti- 
fied by  the  reflection  that  in  his  attempts  to  concil- 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  pp.  267,  268. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  268. 


iate  that  body  he  had  armed  it  with  an  authority 
which  he  had  no  longer  the  power  to  control  ;  and 
he  seems,  from  that  moment,  to  have  resolved  to 
embrace  the  first  opportunity  of  subverting  its 
system  of  self-government,  and  once  more  establish- 
ing episcopacy.  "  Well,"  said  he,  in  reply  to  Bruce, 
"  I  could  have  no  rest  until  you  got  that  which  you 
call  the  discipline  of  the  Church  established  ;  now, 
seeing  I  have  found  it  abused,  and  none  amongst 
you  hath  power  to  stay  such  disorderly  proceedings, 
I  will  think  of  a  mean  to  help  it."  *  He  reproached 
the  ministers  with  cruelty,  and  said  that  as  they 
sought  for  blood,  they  should  have  it  f — a  threat 
which,  as  it  was  not  believed,  appears  to  have  given 
them  no  uneasiness.  Nor  was  he  more  successful 
with  some  of  the  higher  barons,  whom  he  endea- 
voured to  gain  over  to  his  views.  He  paid  a  visit  to 
Lord  Hamilton,  for  the  purpose  of  sounding  him  on 
the  subject  of  granting  some  degree  of  religious  toler- 
ation to  the  Romish  party,  whom  he  considered  as 
too  formidable,  and  too  bigotedly  attached  to  their 
ancient  faith,  to  be  coerced  into  a  recantation.  He 
artfully  introduced  the  conversation  in  such  a  way 
as  to  avoid  alarming  Hamilton's  fears,  or  exciting 
his  hostility.  He  remarked  that,  notwithstanding 
reports  to  the  contrary,  he  was  assured  that  he 
still  enjoyed  his  lordship's  confidence  and  friend- 
ship ;  and  added,  "  Ye  see,  my  lord,  how  I  am 
used,  and  have  no  man  in  whom  I  may  trust  more 
than  in  Huntley.  If  I  receive  him,  the  ministers 
will  cry  out  that  I  am  an  apostate  from  the  religion  ; 
if  not,  I  am  left  desolate." — "  If  he  and  the  rest  be 
not  enemies  to  the  religion,"  said  Hamilton,  "  ye 
may  receive  them,  otherwise  not." — "  I  cannot  tell," 
replied  the  king,  "  what  to  make  of  that,  but  the 
ministers  hold  them  for  enemies,  ahcise,  I  would 
think  it  good  that  they  enjoyed  liberty  of  con- 
science." Upon  this,  Hamilton,  becoming  greatly 
excited,  cried  aloud,  "  Sir,  then  we  are  all  gone, 
then  we  are  all  gone,  then  we  are  all  gone !  J  f 
there  be  no  more  to  withstand  them,  I  will  with- 
stand." The  king,  fearing  he  had  gone  too  far, 
attempted  to  back  out  of  the  difficulty,  and,  on  the 
approach  of  some  of  the  servants,  abruptly  con- 
cluded the  conversation  by  saying,  with  a  smile, 
"  My  lord,  I  did  this  to  try  your  mind."  J 

In  the   meantime  Huntley,  Angus,  and  Errol, 
petitioned  the  king  that  they  might      The  popish 
be  brought   to  trial  for   their  al-     earls  demand 
leged  participation  in  the  Spanish 
conspiracy,    of  which   they   protested   they  were 
entirely  innocent.     The  only  presumption  of  their 
guilt  rested,  they  said,  on  a  confession  extorted 
by  torture,  and  on  certain  signatures  which,  if  an 
opportunity  were  granted,  they   could   prove   to 
be  forgeries.      And  yet  on  such  evidence  as  that 
they  had  been  condemned  unheard,  excommuni- 
cated  by   the  Church,   banished   from   court,  and 
driven  like  outlaws  to  the  mountains.     It  was  but 
justice,  they  said,  that  an  opportunity  should  be 
given   them   of  establishing   their   innocence ;   at 

*  Chambers'  Life  of  King  James  the  First,  vol.  i.  p.  204. 
f  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  269.         %  Ihii->  v-  vol.  p.  269. 
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all  events,  let  them  be  brought  to  trial ;  if  found 
guilty,  let  them  suffer  the  penalty  of  the  law ; 
if  otherwise,  they  would  either  make  their  peace 
with  the  Kirk,  or  retire  into  voluntary  exile.* 
This  apparently  reasonable  demand  was  shortly 
afterwards  urged  by  the  three  earls  in  person, 
under  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  the 
gravest  suspicions  of  the  king's  complicity.  Being 
about  to  set  out  on  an  expedition  to  the  Bor- 
ders, accompanied  by  Lord  Home  and  the  Laird 
of  Cessford,  he  promised  to  the  ministers  of  Edin- 
burgh that  he  would  enter  into  no  conference  with 
the  popish  lords  until  they  should  satisfy  the 
Kirk.  On  the  same  day,  however,  the  three  earls 
suddenly  presented  themselves  before  him  between 
Soltra  and  Fala,  and,  falling  on  their  knees,  im- 
plored him  not  to  condemn  them  unheard,  but 
to  appoint  a  day  for  their  trial;  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, they  professed  their  willingness  to  enter 
ward,  wherever  it  should  please  his  majesty  to 
appoint.  James  affected  great  indignation  at 
their  presumption,  and  told  them  they  should  be 
worse  handled  for  their  boldness  ;f  yet,  before 
they  parted,  he  not  only  promised  them  a  trial, 
but  suggested  that  by  choosing  an  assize  of  their 
own  friends,  it  would  be  easy  to  secure  an  ac- 
quittal. %  In  the  meantime,  they  were  ordered  to 
repair  to  Perth,  and  to  remain  there  until  the 
necessary  preparations  for  their  trial  should  be 
completed. 

It  was  universally  believed  that  this  interview 
took  place  by  preconcerted  arrangement  with  the 
king  himself;  and  it  was  well  known  that  the 
three  earls  had  secretly  summoned  all  their  ad- 
herents to  assemble  in  arms  on  the  day  of  trial ; 
while  such  was  their  power  at  that  time  that  no 
witnesses  for  the  prosecution  could  give  evidence, 
no  jury  could  convict,  and  no  judge  could  con- 
demn, but  at  the  peril  of  their  lives.  §     This  state 

Alarm  of  the  of  matters  greatly  alarmed  the 
protestant  ministers  of  the  Kirk  and  the  whole 
par  y.  Protestant   party.      An   ecclesias- 

tical convention,  consisting  of  ministers,  barons, 
and  commissioners  of  burghs,  was  held  at  Edin- 
burgh on  the  17th  of  October,  to  deliberate  as 
to  the  course  to  be  pursued  at  a  crisis  so  full  of 
danger  to  the  Church  and  the  country,  when 
it  was  thought  good  to  appoint  a  deputation  to 
wait  on  the  king  and  present  him  with  their 
advice.  For  this  important  mission  they  selected 
James  Melvil,  Patrick  Galloway,  the  Laird  of 
Calderwood,  and  the  Laird  of  Murchiston,  with 
two  burgesses  of  Edinburgh,  and  one  of  Dundee,|| 
who  were  immediately  dispatched  to  Jedburgh, 
where  the  king  was  then  holding  a  justice-ayre. 
They  were  instructed  to  entreat  the  king  that  the 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghley, 
9th  October,  1593  ;  Tytler,  vol.  ix.  p.  115. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghlcv, 
12th  October,  1593. 

I  T\  tier,  tit  suj)ra. 

§  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghley, 
ISth  October,  1593 ;  Tytler,  vol.  ix.  p.  116. 

||  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  270. 


trial  of  the  popish  lords  should  be  delayed,  until  the 
"  professors  of  the   gospel   should   be  ripely  ad- 
vised what  was  meetest  for  them     They  remon- 
to    do,    since    they   had  resolved       strate  with 
to   be    the   principal    accusers   of  s* 

these  noblemen  in  their  foul  treasons."  They 
were  farther  commissioned  to  beseech  his  majestv 
that  these  noblemen,  having  been  guilty  of  treason 
in  its  most  aggravated  form,  should,  "  according 
to  the  loveable  laws  and  customs  of  Scotland,  be 
imprisoned  till  the  Estates  of  parliament  had  ad- 
vised on  the  manner  of  their  trial;  that  the  jury 
should  be  nominated,  not  by  the  accused,  but  by 
the  accusers  ;  that  as  the  foresaid  traitors  were 
excommunicated  and  cut  off  from  the  society  of 
Christ's  body,  they  should  not  be  admitted  to  trial, 
or  have  any  benefit  of  the  law,  till  they  were  again 
joined  unto  Christ  and  reconciled  to  his  Kirk." 
They  complained  of  the  king's  having  permitted 
Lord  Home,  a  professed  Papist,  and  others,  his 
followers,  to  attend  upon  him — men  who  were 
accounted  dangerous  to  religion,  as  well  as  to  his 
person  and  estate;  and  especially  of  his  having 
admitted  the  excommunicated  earls  to  his  pre- 
sence, and  concerted  measures  with  them  to  secure 
their  immunity  from  the  punishment  due  to  their 
enormous  offences.  Finally,  they  desired  that  t  lie 
"  professors  of  religion  may  be  his  majesty's  guard, 
and  be  admitted  in  the  most  fensible  and  war- 
like manner  to  be  about  the  royal  person,  to  defend 
it  from  violence,  and  accuse  their  enemies  to  the 
uttermost ;  and  this,"  they  added,  "we  are  minded 
to  do,  although  it  should  be  with  the  loss  of  all 
our  lives  in  one  day, — for  certainly  we  are  deter- 
mined that  the  country  shall  not  bruik  us  and 
them  baith,  so  long  as  they  are  God's  professed 
enemies."  *  Nor  was  this  an  empty  boast ;  ar- 
rangements were  already  made  for  assembling 
the  noblemen,  barons,  gentlemen,  and  burgesses 
in  arms,  at  Perth,  on  the  24th  of  October, 
when  the  trial  was  expected  to  take  place ;  and 
twelve  ministers  were  appointed  commissioners 
to  superintend  these  preparations,  to  watch  the 
course  of  events,  and  to  reside  in  the  capital, 
until  the  king  should  return  an  answer  to  the 
message  of  the  convention. f 

James  received  the  deputation   in  no  compla- 
cent mood.    He  inveighed  bitterly     Their  remon- 
against    the    synod    of    Fife    for      strances  are 
having  excommunicated  the  three       unheeded, 
earls,};  refused  to  acknowledge  a  convention  which 
had  met  without  his  authority,  and  would  give  no 
written  reply  to  their  application.     He  declined 
even  to  return  a  verbal  answer  to  the  convention 
as  a  body,  though  he  condescended  to  give  certain 
explanations  to  the  members  of  the  deputation  as 
individual  subjects.     These  explanations  were  fur 
from  satisfactory.     The  Earl  of  Home,  he   said, 

*  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Certain  Petitions  and  Conclu- 
sions considered  upon  by  the  Commissioners  for  the  Kirk, 
Barons,  and  Burgesses  of  Edinburgh,  17th  October,  1593 ; 
Tytler,  vol.  ix.  pp.  116,  117.  f  Ibid. 
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would  shortly  be  reconciled  to  the  Church,  or  be 
refused  admittance  into  his  presence  ;  and,  as  for 
the  popish  lords,  he  declared  the}'  had  been 
brought  before  him  without  his  knowledge,  and 
he  had  promised  them  nothing  more  than  a  fair 
and  impartial  trial,  to  which,  in  common  justice, 
they  were  entitled.  He  had,  however,  he  said 
found  it  expedient  to  postpone  the  trial,  and  would, 
in  the  meantime,  call  a  convention  of  the  Estates 
to  meet  at  Linlithgow,  according  to  whose  advite 
he  would  proceed  in  the  matter. 

Such  were  the  mutual  animosities  and  ex- 
asperated feelings  of  the  two  great  parties  at  this 
moment,  that  the  nation  was  in  imminent  peril  of 
being  involved  in  a  most  sanguinary  civil  war. 
This  result  appeared  to  the  watchful  eye  of  Bowes, 
the  English  ambassador,  to  be  inevitable.  Writ- 
ing to  Burghley  on  the  eighteenth  of  October, 
he  thus  apprehensively  alludes  to  the  impending 
crisis  : — "  Yesterday,  at  the  meeting  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  Kirk,  the  barons  and  burghs  con- 
vened here  together.  *  *  *  Great  prepara- 
tions are  made  for  the  advancement  of  the  course 
thus  resolved,  and  to  stop  the  trial  to  be  given  at 
this  time  to  these  earls,  whose  friends  (as  it  is 
told  me)  have  mustered,  and  are  in  readiness  to 
come  to  Perth  at  the  day  limited ;  they  have 
already  provided  that  the  Water  Gate  or  Water 
Street  shall  be  reserved  for  the  earls  and  their 
companies;  but  Atholl,  Gowrie,  and  many  of  the 
town,  are  rather  disposed  to  keep  them  out.  The 
convocation  and  access  of  people  to  that  place  is 
looked  upon  to  be  so  great  that  thereon  bloody 
troubles  shall  arise."  * 

At  this  critical  juncture  the  king,  by  a  dextrous 

Dextrous        stroke  of  policy,  averted  a  collision 
policy  which,  had  the  trial  been  allowed 

of  James.         tQ    proceedf     would    in     all     pro. 

bability  have  been  inevitable.  On  his  return  to 
the  capital  he  issued  a  proclamation,  attributing 
the  delay  that  had  taken  place  in  proceeding 
against  the  popish  lords  to  the  distracted  state  of 
the  kingdom,  and  to  the  interruption  of  public 
business  consequent  on  the  treasons  of  Bothwell; 
putting  off  the  trial  at  Perth  ;  intimating  that  he 
had  summoned  a  convention  of  Estates  to  advise 
as  to  the  time,  place,  and  mode  of  the  trial ;  and  in 
the  meantime  prohibiting,  under  pain  of  sedition, 
ail  convocations  of  the  lieges  in  arms,  and  ordering 
such  as  had  already  assembled  to  return  home. 
The  announcement  of  this  new  arrangement,  which 
was  considered  so  favourable  to  the  accused,  was 
followed  by  vehement  complaints,  remonstrances, 
and  threatenings,  on  the  part  of  the  Kirk ;  but  the 
cool  determination  of  the  king,  strengthened  by 
the  support  of  the  nobility,  convinced  them  that 
farther  opposition  was  hopeless. 

The  convention  was  opened  at  Linlithgow  on 
the  12th  of  November,  but  was  attended  by  very 
few  of  the  nobility  ;f  and  after  a  brief  delibera- 

*  MS.   Letter.   State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghlev, 
20th  October,  1593 ;  Tytler,  vol.  ix.  p.  118. 
f  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  282. 


tion,  the  whole  matter  respecting  the  popish  lords 
was  referred  to  a  committee,  who  were  appointed 
to  meet  at  Edinburgh  on  the  fol-    Meeting  of  the 
lowing  month,  and  whose  decision     convention  of 
was  to   have   the  validity  of  an         -Estates. 
act  of  parliament.     In  this   committee  the  three 
Estates   of  the  realm — nobles,   barons,   and   bur- 
gesses— were  to  be  represented  ;  six  of  the  leading 
ministers  of  the  Kirk  were  allowed  to  appear  on 
the  part  of  that  body  ;  and  all  the  officers  of  State 
were  appointed  to  assist  in  the  deliberations. 

Before  the  meeting  of  the  committee  the  accused 
noblemen  made  offers   of  submission  to  the  king 
and  the  Church.     They  solemnly  protested  their 
innocence  of  having  signed  the  "  Spanish  blanks," 
or  conspired  for  the  admission  of  foreign  troops 
into  the  country  ;  but  they  admitted  that  they  had 
renounced    their    adherence  to    the   Presbyterian 
Church,  after  having  subscribed  the  confession  of 
faith,  and  had  fallen  away  to  Rome ;  that  they  had 
heard  mass,  and  had  been  disobedient  to  the  royal 
mandate  when  required  to  deliver  themselves  up ; 
and  for   all  these  things  they  now  humbly  cast 
themselves  on   the  king's  clemency.      When  the 
convention   met,    these   representations  were   laid 
before  them  ;  the  king,  in  a  lengthened  address, 
urged  the  danger  to  the  peace   of  the   realm  of 
adopting  measures    of  extreme    severity  against 
such  formidable  criminals ;  and  after  some  delibe- 
ration an  act,  termed  an  "Act  of    ,  .    ...  .... 

.,    tiA.      „      ...     ,     ,   ,  Act  of  Abolition. 

Abolition,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously prepared  by  the  council,  was  introduced, 
and,  chiefly  through  the  artful  management  of 
the  Chancellor  Maitland,  received  the  sanction 
of  the  committee.  By  this  act,  which,  in  con- 
formity with  the  appointment  of  the  convention 
at  Linlithgow,  had  all  the  legal  authority  of  an 
act  of  parliament,  it  was  declared  that  the  king, 
"  By  this  his  highness's  perpetual  and  irrevocable 
edict,  statuteth  and  ordaineth  that  God's  true 
religion,  publicly  preached,  and  by  law  established 
in  the  first  year  of  his  highness's  reign,  shall  only 
be  professed  and  exercised  by  all  his  majesty's 
lieges  within  this  realm  in  time  coming ;  and  that 
none  of  them  presume,  or  take  upon  hand  to  avow, 
profess,  or  exercise,  any  other  form  of  religion 
within  the  same,  or  to  receive,  maintain,  supply,  or 
entertain  intelligence  with  any  Jesuits,  seminary 
priests,  or  others,  adversaries  of  the  said  true  reli- 
gion, under  the  pains  contained  in  his  highness's 
laws,  and  acts  of  parliament  made  thereanent ; 
and  that  all  his  majesty's  subjects,  who  have  not 
as  yet  embraced  and  professed  the  said  true  reli- 
gion, or  that  have  made  defection  therefrom  in 
time  bygone,  shall,  before  the  first  day  of  February 
next  to  come,  effectually  obey  his  highness's  laws, 
by  professing  and  exercising  of  the  said  true  reli- 
gion, and  satisfying  his  highness,  the  true  Kirk  of 
God,  and  ministry  thereof,  in  underlying  and  ful- 
filling such  injunctions  as  shall  be  given  by  his 
highness  and  the  Kirk,  until  there  be  a  sufficient 
proof  had  of  their  effectual  and  unfeigned  con- 
formity in  embracing  and  professing  of  the  said 
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true  religion.  Or  if  any  of  them  shall  think  it 
difficult  so  to  do,  as  not  being  yet  persuaded  in 
conscience,  that  then  upon  declaration  to  be  made 
unto  his  majesty  of  their  choice,  and  upon  his 
highness's  license  first  sought  and  obtained,  they 
shall  depart  forth  of  the  realm  to  such  parts  beyond 
sea  as  his  majesty  shall  please  and  be  contented 
with,  betwixt  and  the  first  day  of  February  next 
to  come,  and  there  remain,  and  nowise  return  in 
this  realm,  until  first  they  be  content  to  embrace 
and  profess  the  said  true  religion,  and  satisfy  his 
highness  and  the  Kirk,  and  make  security  for  that 
effect,  in  manner  after  specified;  they  and  their 
heirs  enjoying  their  lands,  livings,  and  goods  in  the 
meantime  to  their  own  uses.  To  whom  his  high- 
ness giveth  power  and  liberty,  by  the  tenor  hereof, 
by  their  procurators  in  their  name,  to  stand  in 
judgment,  and  pursue  and  defend  their  actions  and 
causes  by  order  of  law,  notwithstanding  any  act  of 
parliament,  or  process  led  against  them,  wherewith 
his  highness  in  that  part,  by  these  presents,  dis- 
penseth." * 

It  was  further  declared  and  ordained  that  Wil- 
liam, Earl  of  Angus,  George,  Earl  of  Huntley, 
Francis,  Earl  of  Errol,  Sir  Patrick  Gordon  of  Au- 
chindown,  and  Sir  James  Chisholm  of  Cornelix, 
knights,  having  been  suspected  and  called  before 
the  late  parliament  for  treasonable  crimes,  "upon 
occasion  of  blanks  and  letters  intercepted,  concern- 
ing trafficking  with  strangers  for  troubling  of  the 
said  true  religion  and  liberty  of  the  realm,  shall  be 
free  and  unaccusable  in  time  coming  of  the  said 
crimes ;  and  all  process  thereanent  to  be  abolished, 
delete  and  extinct,  and  remain  in  oblivion  for  ever." 
They  were  at  the  same  time  certified  that,  in  the 
event  of  their  again  intriguing  with  strangers  for 
the  subversion  of  the  established  Church,  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  country,  or  the  overthrow  of  its 
liberties,  then,  and  "in  that  case,  this  present 
abolition  and  annulling  to  be  null,  and  the  said 
persons  to  be  ace  usable  by  law,  for  the  same  causes 
and  crimes  contained  in  the  said  summons,  as  if 
the  same  abolition  and  oblivion  had  never  been 
granted."  It  was  farther  intimated  to  them,  that 
if  they  chose  to  renounce  popery,  embrace  the 
Presbyterian  religion,  and  satisfy  the  Kirk,  this 
must  be  done  by  the  1st  of  February;  and  if,  on 
the  contrary,  they  chose  rather  to  adhere  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  retire  into  exile,  they 
must  give  security  to  abstain  from  all  trafficking 
with  Jesuits  and  seminary  priests,  to  the  peril  or 
detriment  of  their  native  country.  And,  finally, 
they  were  ordained,  under  pain  of  losing  the  benefit 
of  the  Act  of  Abolition,  to  make  choice,  before  the 
1st  of  January,  of  one  or  other  of  these  alternatives, 
and  to  signify  the  same  to  his  majesty  and  to  the 
Kirk.f 

The  Act  of  Abolition  was  satisfactory  to  no  party. 

The  Kirk  dis-    That  it  should  have  been  deeply 

satisfied  with  the  distasteful  to  the  Roman  Catholics 

Act  of  Abolition.  •-  •  •-    1    n. 

can  excite  no  surprise,  as  it  left 

them  no  alternative  between  the  renunciation  of 
*  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  pp   281,  285.         f  Ibid.,  p.  285. 


their  ancient  faith,  on  the  one  hand,  or  perpetual 
exile,  on  the  other.  But  this  unmitigated  intole- 
rance was  not  severe  enough  to  be  acceptable  to 
the  party  of  the  Kirk,  who  accordingly  were  filled 
at  once  with  indignation  and  sorrow,  and  did  not 
fail  loudly  to  accuse  the  king  of  Romish  predilec- 
tions. They  were  scandalized  that  even  in  banish- 
ment these  parties  should  be  permitted  to  enjoy 
their  estates,  and  to  exercise  at  the  same  time  the 
rites  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  to  which,  it 
cannot  be  doubted,  many  of  them  were  conscien- 
tiously attached.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  ex- 
culpate the  leaders  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
this  period  from  the  charge  of  intolerance,  and  of 
recommending  a  course  of  policy  as  unwise  as  it 
was  unmerciful  and  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  would  seem  that  the  very  idea  of  such 
religious  toleration  as  at  the  present  day  is  cor- 
dially cherished  by  Protestants,  if  it  had  ever 
entered  their  minds  at  all,  was  repelled  with  abhor- 
rence as  a  profane  or  blasphemous  suggestion  of  the 
enemy  of  mankind.  Bowes,  whose  opportunities 
of  observation  were  equal  to  his  characteristic 
acuteness  and  vigilance,  writing  to  Burghley  at 
this  time  remarks : — M  This  edict  and  act  of  ob- 
livion is  thought  to  be  very  injurious  to  the 
Church,  and  far  against  the  laws  of  God  and  this 
realm ;  whereupon  the  ministers  have  not  only 
openly  protested  to  the  king  and  convention  that 
they  will  not  agree  to  the  same,  but  also,  in  their 
sermons,  inveigh  greatly  against  it ;  alleging  that, 
albeit,  it  has  a  pretence  to  establish  one  true  reli- 
gion in  the  realm,  yet  liberty  is  given  to  all  vaen 
to  profess  what  they  list,  so  they  depart  out  of  the 
realm;  and  thereby  they  shall  enjoy  greater  privi- 
leges and  advantages  than  any  other  good  subject 
can  do."  *  The  popish  earls,  in  Continuous  in- 
the  meantime,  still  continued  their  trigues  of  the 
treasonable  intercourse  with  Spain,  P°Pish  fucti&D- 
and,  encouraged  by  promises  of  speedy  assistance 
from  that  country,  as  well  as  confident  in  the 
numbers  and  strength  of  their  adherents  at  home, 
were  in  no  haste  to  avail  themselves  of  the  Aet  of 
Abolition;  but,  with  a  show  of  submission,  tempo- 
rised and  procrastinated  until  the  time  appointed 
by  the  committee  had  passed,  and  they  were  once 
more  left  exposed  to  all  the  penalties  of  the  law. 
A  convention  of  the  Estates,  assembled  on  the 
18th  of  January,  passed  a  resolution  declaring 
them  to  have  forfeited  the  benefit  of  the  articles ; 
and  the  king,  after  having  in  vain  laboured  to  per- 
suade them  to  submission,  was  forced  to  require 
them,  under  the  penalty  of  outlawry,  to  deliver 
themselves  up  for  trial. 

The  urgent  remonstrances  of  the  English  queen 
probably  contributed  not  a  little  to  impel  James  to 
a  course  so  distasteful  to  him.  Elizabeth  was 
highly  displeased  with  the  leniency  shown  to  the 
popish  earls,  and  even  entertained  suspicions  of 
his  being  secretly  favourable  to  their  designs.  Her 
uneasiness  on  this  head  was  greatly  heightened  by 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghley, 
2nd  December,  1593  ;  Tytler,  vol.  ix.  p.  122. 
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information  she  had  recently  received  of  the  un- 
ceasing plots  of  the  Jesuits  and  seminary  priests, 
with  whom  Scotland  still  continued  to  he  infested; 
and  she  was  still  farther  alarmed  on  receiving 
intelligence  that  another  fleet  and  armament,  des- 
tined for  Scotland,  were  in  course  of  preparation  in 
Spain.*  No  sooner  was  she  apprised  of  the  deci- 
sion of  the  committee  with  regard  to  the  three 
earls,  than  she  dispatched  Lord  Zouch  as  her  am- 
bassador to  the  court  of  Scotland,  with  instructions 
to  represent  to  the  king  the  danger  to  which  he 
exposed  himself  and  the  country  by  his  mistaken 
clemency;  to  remonstrate  with  him  on  the  vio- 
lation of  his  promises,  to  make  no  agreement  with 
the  traitors  without  her  concurrence ;  and  to  re- 
quire him  to  proceed  against  them  with  that  rigour 
which  their  crimes  had  merited,  and  which  the 
exigency  of  the  time  imperatively  demanded.  Be- 
sides these  open  instructions,  Zouch  was  intrusted 
with  a  secret  letter,  written  wholly  in  the  queen's 
own  hand,  and  which  is  well  worthy  of  being 
recorded, — not  only  as  affording  a  most  interest- 
ing specimen  of  the  private  epistolary  style  of 
Elizabeth,  but  as  showing  in  a  strong  light  her 
views  of  James's  policy,  and  the  almost  scornful 
contempt  she  entertained  for  her  royal  cousin. 
It  runs  thus  : — 

"  My  dear  Brother, — To  see  so  much  I  rue  my 
Elizabeth's  let-  sight,  that  views  the  evident  spec- 
ter to  James,  tacle  of  a  seduced  king,  abusing 
council,  and  wryguided  kingdom.  My  love  to  your 
good  and  hate  of  your  ruin,  breeds  my  heedful  re- 
gard of  your  surest  safety.  If  I  neglected  you,  I 
could  wink  at  your  worst,  and  yet  withstand  my 
enemies'  drifts.  But  be  you  persuaded  by  sisters.  I 
will  advise  you,  void  of  all  guile,  and  will  not  stick 
to  tell  you,  that  if  you  tread  the  path  you  chuse, 
I  will  pray  for  you,  but  leave  you  to  your  harms. 

"  I  doubt  whether  shame  or  sorrow  have  had 
the  upperhand  when  I  read  your  last  lines  to  me. 
Who,  of  judgment,  that  deemed  me  not  simple, 
could  suppose  that  any  answers  you  have  writ  me 
should  satisfy,  nay,  enter  into  the  opinion  of  any 
one  not  void  of  four  senses,  leaving  out  the  first. 

11  Those  of  whom  you  have  had  so  evident  proof 
by  their  actual  rebellion  in  the  field  you  preserve, 
whose  offers  you  knew  then  so  large  to  foreign 
princes.  And  now,  at  last,  when,  plainest  of  all, 
was  taken  the  carrier  himself,  confessing  all  before 
many  commissioners  and  divers  councillors ;  be- 
cause you  slacked  the  time  till  he  was  escaped, 
and  now  must  seem  deny  it  (though  all  men  know 
it) :  therefore,  forsooth,  no  jury  can  be  found  for 
them.  May  this  blind  me,  that  knows  what  a 
king's  office  were  to  do  ?  Abuse  not  yourself  so 
far.  Indeed,  when  a  weak  bowing  and  a  slack 
seat  in  government  shall  appear,  then  bold  spirits 
will  stir  the  stern,  and  guide  the  ship  to  greatest 
wreck,  and  will  take  heart  to  supply  the  failure. 
"  Assure    yourself    no    greater   peril  can  ever 

*  MS.  State  Paper  Office.  The  clause  in  the  letter  of 
James  Craig,  at  Bourdeaux,  to  his  brother,  Mr.  Thomas 
Craig,  advocate  in  Edinburgh ;  Tytler,  id  supra,  p.  124. 


befall  you,  nor  any  king  else,  than  to  take  for  pay- 
ment evil  accounts ;  for  they  deride  such,  and  make 
their  prey  of  their  neglect.  There  is  no  prince 
alive,  but  if  he  show  fear  or  yielding,  but  he  shall 
have  tutors  enough,  though  he  be  out  of  minority. 
And  when  I  remember  what  sore  punishment  those 
so  lewd  traitors  should  have,  then  I  read  again, 
lest  at  first  I  mistook  your  mind;  but  when  the 
reviewing  granted  my  lecture  true,  Lord !  what 
wonder  grew  in  me  that  you  should  correct  them 
with  benefits  who  deserve  much  severer  correc- 
tion. Could  you  please  them  more  than  save  their 
lives  and  make  them  shun  the  place  they  hate, 
where  they  are  sure  that  their  just  deserved  haters 
dwell,  and  yet  as  much  enjoy  their  honours  and 
livelihoods,  as  if  for  sporting  travel  they  were 
licensed  to  visit  other  countries?  Call  you  this 
a  banishment — to  be  rid  of  whom  they  fear  and 
go  to  such  they  love  ?  Now,  when  my  eyes  read 
more,  then  smiled  I  to  see  how  childish,  foolish, 
and  witless  an  excuse  the  best  of  either  three 
made  you,  turning  their  treasons'  bills  to  artificers' 
reckonings  with  items  for  many  expenses,  and 
lacked  but  one  billet  which  they  best  deserved,  an 
item  for  so  much  for  the  cord  whose  office  they 
best  merited.  Is  it  possible  that  you  can  swallow 
the  taste  of  so  bitter  a  drug,  more  meet  to  purge 
you  of  them,  than  worthy  for  your  kingly  accept- 
ance ?  I  never  heard  a  more  deriding  scorn ;  and 
vow  that,  if  but  this  alone,  were  I  you,  they  should 
learn  a  short  lesson. 

"  The  best  that  I  commend  in  your  letter  is,  that 
I  see  your  judgment  too  good  to  affirm  a  truth  of 
their  speech,  but  that  alone  they  so  say.  How- 
beit,  I  muse  how  you  can  want  a  law  to  such  as 
whose  denial,  if  it  were  ever,  could  serve  to  save 
their  lives,  whose  treasons  are  so  plain ;  as  the 
messenger  who  would  for  his  own  sake  not  devise 
it,  if  for  truth's  cause  he  had  it  not  in  his  charge, 
for  who  should  ever  be  tried  false  if  his  own 
denial  might  save  his  life  ?  In  princes'  causes 
many  circumstances  yield  a  sufficient  plea  for  such 
a  king  as  will  have  it  known  ;  and  ministers  they 
shall  lack  none  that  will  not  themselves  gainsay 
it.  Leave  off  such  cloaks,  therefore,  I  pray  you ; 
they  will  be  found  too  thin  to  save  you  from 
wetting.  For  your  own  sake  play  the  king,  and 
let  your  subjects  see  you  respect  yourself,  and 
neither  to  hide  or  to  suffer  danger  and  dishonour. 
And  that  you  may  know  my  opinion,  judgment, 
and  advice,  I  have  chosen  this  nobleman  whom  I 
know  wise,  religious,  and  honest,  to  whom,  I  pray 
you,  give  full  credit  as  if  myself  were  with  you ; 
and  bear  with  all  my  plainness,  whose  affection, 
if  it  were  not  more  worthy  than  so  oft  not  fol- 
lowed, I  would  not  have  gone  so  far.  But  blame 
my  love  if  it  exceed  any  limits.  Beseeching  God 
to  bless  you  from  the  advices  of  them  that  more 
prize  themselves  than  care  for  you,  to  whom  I  wish 
many  years  of  reign."  * 

*  This  letter  was  first  printed  in  Tytler,  vol.  ix.  pp. 
124 — 127,  from  the  original  in  the  queen's  own  hand,  pre- 
served in  the  collection  of  Sir  George  Warrender.  There 
is  a  contemporary  copy  in  the  State  Paper  Office. 
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James,  suppressing  his  resentment  on  the  perusal 
of  this  caustic  epistle,  received  the  ambassador 
courteously,  and  with  apparent  cordiality.  With 
regard  to  the  Act  of  Abolition,  which  had  been  so 
displeasing  to  her  majesty,  he  remarked  that  it 
had  already  become  a  dead  letter,  as  the  popish 
lords  had  declined  to  avail  themselves  of  its  pro- 
visions in  their  favour ;  and  he  appealed  to  the 
measures  he  had  already  taken  to  bring  them  to 
trial,  as  a  sufficient  proof  that  he  meant  to  pro- 
ceed against  them  with  the  most  unsparing  rigour. 
The  ambassador,  however,  refused  to  be  satisfied 
with  this  indefinite  answer  on  a  subject  of  such 
grave  importance  to  both  countries ;  and  insisted 
that  as  the  popish  earls  were  still  intriguing  with 
Spain  for  the  invasion  of  England  through  Scot- 
land, and  the  subversion  of  the  Protestant  Churches 
in  both  kingdoms,*  his  mistress  was  entitled  to  be 
informed  specifically,  and  in  writing,  what  pro- 
ceedings his  majesty  had  resolved  to  adopt. 

At  this  time  an  event  occurred  which  diffused 
Birth  of  great  joy  throughout  the  king- 
Prince  Henry,  dom.  On  the  19th  of  February, 
after  having  been  married  five  years,  the  queen 
presented  the  nation  with  an  heir  to  the  Scottish 
throne.  Prince  Henry  was  born  at  Stirling 
Castle,  and  was  at  once  committed  by  his  royal 
father  to  the  charge  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  the  here- 
ditary governor  of  that  important  stronghold. 
The  news  was  received  everywhere  with  exulta- 
tion, and  with  the  outward  marks  of  public  re- 
joicing common  at  that  period.  A  discharge  of 
twelve  pieces  of  artillery  from  the  castle  announced 
the  intelligence  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital ; 
and  the  king  sent  to  the  ministers,  requiring  them 
to  call  the  people  together  to  public  thanksgiving, 
and  to  the  magistrates  "  to  cause  set  on  bale-fires."  f 
In  all  quarters  of  the  kingdom  the  people  mani- 
fested their  loyalty  by  such  extravagant  demon- 
strations of  joy,  that  a  chronicler  of  the  time 
declares  the  "  people  in  all  parts  appeared  to  be 
daft  for  mirth."  J  Scarcely,  however,  had  the 
young  prince  seen  the  light,  ere  faction  began 
Conspiracy  for  to  contemplate  employing  the  un- 
seizing his  conscious  infant  as  an  instrument 
person.  fQY  ^  promo^on  0f  j(-s  kase  cje_ 

signs.  It  was  proposed  by  the  conspirators  to 
seize  his  person,  and  to  retain  him  in  their  hands, 
as  a  means  of  strengthening  their  party,  and 
forcing  the  king  to  submit  to  their  terms.  To  the 
honour  of  Lord  Zouch,  however,  to  whom  the 
suggestion  was  made,  he  peremptorily  refused  his 
concurrence,  and  the  despicable  expedient  was 
discarded. 

In  the  meantime,  Zouch,  though  strictly  watched, 
busied  himself,  in  conformity  with  his  secret  in- 
structions, in  intriguing  with  such  of  the  Scottish 
nobility  as  were  opposed  to  James's  temporising 

*  itS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghley, 
27th  January,  1593-4;  also  ibid.,  B.  C,  Mr.  John  Carey 
to  Burghley,  25th  January,  1593-4;  Tytler,  vol.  ix. 
p.  128. 

f  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  293. 

X  Moyse's  Memoirs,  p.  113. 
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policy.  He  even  entered  into  a  correspondence 
with  Both  well,  who  now  sought  to  cover  the 
gratification  of  his  own  restless  ambition  under  a 
pretended  zeal  to  reform  abuses  in  the  State,  and 
to  secure  the  punishment  of  the  open  enemies  of 
the  Protestant  faith.  A  new  conspiracy  for  seizing 
the  person  of  the  king  was  not  long  in  being  orga- 
nised. Zouch  was  the  prime  mover  in  this  treason- 
able design,  and  among  the  leaders 
were  —  besides  Bothwell  — John 
Colville,  brother  of  the  Laird  of 
Wemyss,  Henry  Lock,  an  agent  of  JjJ  Jg*. 
Sir  Robert  Cecil,  and  some  of  the  ley,  and  other 
most  violent  among  the  ministers  friends  of  the 
of  the  Kirk.  It  was  arranged  that 
Atholl  and  Argyle  should  advance  suddenly  to  the 
capital,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  levy  of  their  fierce 
northern  followers,  and  having  united  their  forces 
with  those  of  Bothwell,  Montrose,  Ochiltree,  and 
the  Laird  of  Johnston,  that  they  should  attack  the 
Chancellor  Maitland,  the  Lord  Home,  and  other 
friends  of  the  king,  seize  and  put  to  death  Huntley, 
and  other  Popish  leaders,  forcibly  drive  all  evil 
councillors  from  the  king's  presence,  and  take 
ample  though  late  revenge  for  the  death  of  the 
Earl  of  Moray.* 

That  this  project  received  direct,  though  secret, 
encouragement  from  the  English  queen  is  un- 
questionable. She  was  no  stranger  to  such  dis- 
honourable and  treacherous  policy;  and  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  Lord  Zouch  would,  without 
special  instructions,  have  so  far  derogated  from  the 
respect  due  to  himself  and  his  high  office,  as  volun- 
tarily to  place  himself  in  the  position  of  a  felon  in 
a  country  to  which  he  had  been  accredited  as  an 
ambassador. 

The  plot  was  not  long  in   reaching  maturity. 
Bothwell,  with  characteristic  im- 
petuosity,  hastily  levied  a  force  of    theVlot  ^  Yi- 
about  four  hundred  horsemen  on      gorous  mea- 
the  Borders;    and,  on  the  2nd  of      Burns  of  the 
April,    at   an    early   hour  in   the 
morning,  suddenly  made  his  appearance  at  Leith. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  the  king  had  received 
secret  intelligence  of  the  conspiracy,  and  promptly 
adopted  vigorous  measures  to  defeat  it.     A  gentle- 
man  belonging  to   the   ambassador's    suite,   who 
had  been   detected  in  holding   suspicious    inter- 
course with  the  traitors,  was,  by  the  king's  order, 
arrested  and  imprisoned ;  Lord  Home,  Cessford,  and 
Buccleuch,  were  ordered  to  assemble  their  forces  at 
Kelso,  with  a  view  to  intercept  Bothwell   imme- 
diately on  his  crossing  the  Border;  and  several  of 
the  more  violent  ministers  of  the  Kirk,  who  were 
suspected  of  favouring  the  designs  of  Bothwell,  and 
even  of  assisting  him  with  supplies  of  money,  were 
apprehended  and  placed  in  confinement.   Bothwell, 
who  had  escaped  the  vigilance  of  Home  and  Buc- 
cleuch, was  quickly  followed  by  them   and  their 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Lord  Zouch  to  Burgh- 
ley, 15th  January,  1593-4;  also  MS.  British  Museum, 
Caligula,  D.  II.,' 151;  instructions  for  Lord  Zouch  for 
treating  with  certain  lords  in  Scotland;  Tytler,  ut  supra, 
pp.  128,  129. 
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party ;  who,  though  amounting  to  not  more  than 
about  one  half  of  the  followers  of  Bothwell,  were 
ordered  instantly  to  advance  against  the  rebels. 
The  king,  who  remained  in  Edinburgh  with  a 
few  attendants,  proceeded  to  the  High  Church, 
where,  after  sermon,  he  addressed  the  people. 
He  informed  them  of  the  treasonable  designs 
of  Bothwell  against  his  person,  and  of  his  near 
approach  to  the  capital;  and  excited  their  fears 
by  insinuating  that,  if  these  lawless  Border  free- 
booters should  prove  an  overmatch  for  him,  the 
property  and  personal  security  of  the  citizens 
would  be  at  their  mercy.  He  declared  his  reso- 
lution to  march  in  person  against  the  rebels  with 
all  the  forces  he  could  muster;  he  appealed  to  them 
as  loyal  subjects  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  their 
sovereign ;  and,  lifting  his  hand  towards  heaven, 
he  solemnly  vowed  to  God  that,  if  they  would  now 
arm  and  advance  with  him  into  the  field,  and  if 
it  should  please  God  to  give  him  the  victory,  he 
would,  on  his  part,  in  return  for  their  loyal  services, 
never  rest  until  he  had  entirely  crushed  the  power 
of  the  popish  lords,  and  banished  them  from  the 
kingdom.*  The  ministers  warmly  seconded  the 
king's  exciting  appeal;  and  the  people  flew  to 
arms,  and  cheerfully  ranked  themselves  under  the 
banner  of  their  prince.  He  lost  not  a  moment  in 
placing  himself  at  their  head.  His  troops,  when 
assembled,  were  found  to  consist — the  advance,  of 
James  advances  a  thousand  pikemen  and  five  hun- 
against  Both-  dred  horse ;  the  rear,  of  the  in- 
well,  fantry  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh, 
amounting  to  one  thousand  musketeers  ;  the  whole 
being  supported  by  three  pieces  of  artillery,  covered 
by  two  hundred  horse.  Bothwell  still  lay  at  Leith, 
where  he  seemed  disposed  to  take  up  a  position 
within  the  old  entrenchments  on  the  Links,  and 
there  await  the  arrival  of  Atholl  and  Argyle,  whom 
he  hourly  expected  to  cross  the  Firth,  and  join  him 
with  their  numerous  bands  of  warlike  followers. 
Hearing,  however,  of  the  king's  approach  with 
such  a  powerful  force,  he  divided  his  company  into 
two  bands,  and  drew  them  off  by  the  back  of 
Arthur  Seat  towards  Dalkeith.  They  halted  at  a 
place  called  Woomet,  where  they  took  up  a  strong 
position  ;  while  the  king,  who  was  made  aware  of 
their  movements,  fearing  that  Bothwell  intended 
to  make  an  inroad  into  the  city  from  the  south 
side,  reversed  his  order  of  march,  and  proceeded 
by  the  Pleasance  towards  the  Borough  Muir, 
where  he  drew  up  his  troops  to  protect  the  town. 
In  the  meantime  he  had  dispatched  Lord  Home 
with  the  cavalry,  with  instructions  to  attack  Both- 
well  in  his  new  position;  and  the  two  opposing 
forces  having  encountered  each  other  at  a  place 
called  Edmestone  Edge,j  Home's  party  were 
quickly  put  to  the  rout,  twelve  of  them  were 
slain,  and  the  remainder,  hotly  pursued  by  Both- 
well  and  his  company,  were  driven  back  on  the 
main  body.  The  king,  alarmed  for  his  personal 
safety,  sought  refuge  within  the  town,  which  he 

*  Historie  of  James  the  Sext,  p.  304. 
f  Moyse's  Memoirs,  p.  115. 


entered  at  a  gallop ;  *  but  fortunately  his  panic 
was  groundless,  for  Bothwell,  in  the  eagerness 
of  his  pursuit,  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  and 
so  severely  injured  that  he  retired  to  Dalkeith, 
where  he  passed  the  night.  Next  morning,  sen- 
sible that  his  success  had  been  but  partial,  and 
despairing  of  being  able  to  cope  with  the  whole 
body  of  the  royal  forces,  he  dismissed  his  followers, 
and  once  more  sought  security  on  the  English  side 
of  the  Border. 

James  at  last  began  to  feel  that,  in  order  to  give 
contentment  to  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk,  and  the 
great  body  of  his  subjects,  as  well  as  to  conciliate 
the  English  queen,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
drop  his  temporising  policy,  and  proceed  with 
vigour  against  the  obnoxious  popish  lords ;  who, 
secure  in  their  northern  fastnesses,  in  open  defiance 
of  his  authority,  still  continued  their  negotiations 
with  Spain.  He  was  further  strengthened  in  his 
determination  by  the  circumstance  that  these 
daring  rebels  had  recently  received  a  large  supply 
of  money  from  Philip,  to  be  employed  in  the  pro- 
motion of  their  treasonable  designs.  This  once 
more  roused  the  ministers  of  the  Church,  who,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  held  in  the 
beginning  of  May,  unanimously  ratified  the  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  pronounced  against "  the 
apostate  lords,"  by  the  synod  of  Fife,  and  ordained 
the  whole  pastors  within  the  realm  to  intimate  the 
sentence  publicly  to  their  congregations,  that  none 
might  pretend  ignorance.  Lord  Home,  however, 
was  relaxed  from  the  sentence,  as  he  had  some 
time  before  "  satisfied  the  Kirk."  f  The  assembly, 
at  the  same  time,  sent  a  deputation  of  their  number 
to  work  on  the  king,  who  was  then  at  Stirling ;  to 
direct  his  attention  to  the  imminent  danger  with 
which  the  country  was  threatened  ;  to  suggest  such 
measures  as  they  considered  expedient  at  a  crisis 
so  alarming  both  to  Church  and  State,  and  espe- 
cially to  move  him  to  proceed  against  the  excom- 
municated popish  lords.  J  Proclamation  was  now 
made,  commanding  these  noblemen  rp^  popish 
to  appear  and  submit  to  their  trial  lords  required 
before  the  parliament  to  be  held  to  stand  tlial- 
in  May;  and  the  entire  military  strength  of  the 
country  was  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  to  meet  the 
king  in  arms,  in  order,  if  necessary,  to  compel 
these  powerful  rebels  to  submission.  James  was 
at  last  in  earnest;  and,  having  now  resolved  to 
gratify  the  eager  desire  of  the  English  queen  for 
the  suppression  of  the  Spanish  faction  in  Scotland, 
he  felt  himself  entitled  to  remonstrate  more  strongly 
than  ever  against  the  countenance  and  encourage- 
ment which  Bothwell  still  openly  received  in 
England,  and  had  all  along  secretly  received  from 
the  queen  herself,  and  peremptorily  to  demand  the 
expulsion  of  that  rebel  from  her  dominions.  For 
this  purpose  he  dispatched  Colville  of  Easter 
Wemyss,  a  distinguished  military  leader,  and 
Edward  Bruce,  an  eminent  minister  of  the  Kirk, 
as   ambassadors   to   the   English   court;    and,   as 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  297.  t  Ibid->  P-  309 
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James  was  still  smarting  under  the  cutting  sar- 
casms contained  in  his  "dearest  sister's"  late  pri- 
vate epistle,  he  seized  the  opportunity  of  giving 
vent  to  his  spleen  in  the  following  letter,  which, 
in  imitation  of  Elizabeth's,  was  private,  and  in  his 
own  handwriting: — 

"  So  many  unexpected  wonders,  madam  and 
dearest  sister,  have  of  late  so  overshadowed  my 
eyes  and  mind,  and  dazzled  so  all  my  senses,  as 
in  truth  I  neither  know  what  I  should  say 
nor  where  at  first  to  begin;  but  thinking  it  best 
to  take  a  pattern  of  yourself,  since  1  deal  with 
yon,  I  must,  repeating  the  first  words  of  your  last 
letter  (only  the  sex  changed),  say,  I  rue  my  sight 
that  views  the  evident  spectacle  of  a  seduced 
queen.  For  when  I  enter  betwixt  two  extremi- 
ties in  judging  of  you,  I  had  far  rathest  interpret 
it  to  the  least  dishonour  on  your  part,  which  is 
ignorant  error.  Appardon  me,  madam  ;  for  long 
approved  friendship  requires  a  round  plainness. 
For  when  first  I  consider  what  strange  effects  have 
of  late  appeared  in  your  country ;  how  my  avowed 
traitor  hath  not  only  been  openly  reset  in  your 
realm,  but  plainly  made  his  residence  in  your 
proper  houses,  ever  plainliest  kything*  himself 
where  greatest  confluence  of  people  was;  and, 
which  is  most  of  all,  how  he  hath  received  English 
money  in  a  reasonable  quantity ;  waged  both 
English  and  Scottish  men  therewith ;  proclaimed 
his  pay  at  divers  parish  churches  in  England ; 
convened  his  forces  within  England,  in  the  sight 
of  all  that  border ;  and  therefrom  contemptuously 
marched,  and  camped  within  a  mile  of  my  principal 
city  and  present  abode,  all  his  trumpeters  and 
divers  waged  men,  being  English ;  and  being  by 
myself  in  person  repulsed  from  that  place,  returned 
back  in  England  with  displayed  banners;  and, 
since  that  time,  with  sound  of  trumpet,  making 
his  troops  to  muster  within  English  ground. 
When  first,  I  say,  I  consider  these  strange  effects, 
and  then  again  I  call  to  mind,  upon  the  one  part, 
what  number  of  solemn  promises,  not  only  by  your 
ambassadors,  but  by  many  letters  of  your  own 
hand,  ye  have  both  made  and  reiterated  unto 
me,  that  he  should  have  no  harbour  within  your 
country — yea,  rather  stirring  me  farther  up  against 
him,  than  seeming  to  pity,  him  yourself;  and, 
upon  the  other  part,  weighing  my  desires  towards 
you, — how  far  being  a  friend  to  you  I  have  ever 
been  an  enemy  to  all  your  enemies,  and  the  only 
point  I  can  be  challenged  in,  that  I  take  not  such 
form  of  order,  and  at  such  a  time,  with  particular 
men  of  my  subjects,  as  peradventure  you  would, 
if  you  were  in  my  room.  When  thus  I  enter  in 
consultation  with  myself,  I  cannot  surely  satisfy 
myself  with  wondering  upon  these  abovementioned 
effects  :  for  to  affirm  that  these  things  are  by  your 
direction  or  privity,  it  is  so  far  against  all  princely 
honour,  as  I  protest  I  abhor  the  least  thought 
thereof.  And  again,  that  so  wise  and  provident  a 
prince,  having  so  long  and  happily  governed, 
should  be  so  fyled  and  contemned  by  a^  great 
*  Showing. 


number  of  her  own  subjects,  it  is  hardly  to  be 
believed.  If  I  knew  it  not  to  be  a  maxim  in  the 
state  of  princes,  that  we  see  and  hear  all  with  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  others,  and  if  those  be  deceivers, 
we  cannot  shun  deceits. 

11  Now,  madam,  I  have  refuge  to  you  at  this  time, 
as  my  only  pilot  to  guide  me  safely  betwixt  this 
Charybdis  and  Scylla.  Solve  these  doubts,  and 
let  it  be  seen  ye  will  not  be  abused  by  your  own 
subjects,  who  prefer  the  satisfying  of  their  base- 
minded  affections  to  your  princely  honour.  That 
I  wrote  not  the  answer  of  your  last  letters  with 
your  late  ambassador  (Lord  Zouch),  and  that  I 
returned  not  a  letter  with  him,  blame  only,  I  pray 
you,  his  own  behaviour;  who,  although  it  pleased 
you  to  term  him  wise,  religious,  and  honest,  had 
been  fitter,  in  my  opinion,  to  carry  the  message  of 
a  herald,  than  any  friendly  commission  betwixt 
two  neighbour  princes ;  for,  as  no  reason  could 
satisfy  him,  so  scarcely  could  he  have  patience 
even  to  hear  it  offered.  But  if  you  gave  him  a 
large  commission,  I  dare  answer  for  it  he  took  it 
as  well  upon  him :  and  therefore  have  I  rather 
chused  to  send  you  my  answer  by  my  own  mes- 
sengers. Suffer  ine  not,  I  pray  you,  to  be  abused 
with  your  abusers,  nor  grant  no  oversight  to  over- 
see your  own  honour.  Remember  what  you  pro- 
mised by  your  letter  of  thanks  for  the  delivery  of 
O'llorick.  I  trust  ye  will  not  put  me  in  balance 
with  such  a  traitorous  counterpoise,  nor  willingly 
reject  me ;  constraining  me  to  say  with  Virgil, — 

1  Flectere  si  nequeo  superos,  Acheronta  movebo.' 

And  to  give  you  a  proof  of  the  continuance  of  my 
honest  affection,  I  have  directed  these  two  gentle- 
men unto  you,  whom  I  will  humbly  pray  you  to 
credit  as  myself  in  all  they  have  in  charge,  and, 
because  the  principal  of  them  goes  to  France,  to 
return  the  other  back  with  a  good  answer  with  all 
convenient  speed."  * 

Whatever  might  be  the  feelings  of  the  haughty 
queen  on  the  perusal  of  a  letter  containing  so  much 
pointed  rebuke,  she  betrayed  no  irritation  to  the 
ambassadors ;  and  her  subsequent  demeanour  to- 
wards Bothwell  exhibited  at  least  a  change  of 
policy,  if  not  of  sentiment.  The  ambassadors  were 
charged  to  invite  her,  in  the  king's  name,  to  stand 
godmother  at  the  baptism  of  the  jnfant  prince — 
an  office  which  she  accepted  with  much  apparent 
pleasure;  and  when  pressed  on  the  subject  of 
money,  and  reminded  of  the  exhausted  state  of 
James's  exchequer,  she  promised  him  aid  as  soon 
as  he  evinced  his  sincere  intention  to  punish  the 
popish  lords  by  actually  marching  against  them.f 

Parliament  assembled  at  Edinburgh  on  the  31st 
of  May,J  but  was  very  thinly  at-        Meeting  of 
tended ;  many  of  the  nobles,  either      parliament. 
unwilling  to  concur  in  the  condemnation  of  the 
three  popish  earls,  or  afraid  to  share  in  its  respon- 

*  Quoted  from  the  Warrender  MSS.  by  Tytler,  vol.  ix. 
pp.  133—136. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Mr.  Edward  Bruce  to 
Lord  Burghlev,  16th  May,  1594 ;  Tytler,  vol.  ix.  p.  138. 
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sibility,  having-  remained  at  home.  The  king 
delivered  an  address,  in  which  he  detailed  the 
leading  circumstances  of  the  conspiracy,  and  dwelt 
upon  its  aggravations;  and,  although  he  professed 
to  leave  the  Estates  at  liberty  to  pronounce  what 
judgment  they  might  think  fit,  it  was  evident  to 
all  that  he  expected  and  desired  a  verdict  of  con- 
demnation. "  My  lords,"  he  said,  "  howbeit  I  might 
vote,  I  will  only  sit  here,  see  you  do  right,  and 
inform  you  according  to  the  laws.  I  will  neither 
command  nor  forbid  to  agree  to  their  forfaultin. 
This  I  will  say:  they  have  committed  high  treason 
and  idolatry ;  for  I  assure  you  they  have  all  the 
mass  in  their  houses,  which  I  could  prove  by  wit- 
nesses ;  their  trafficking  with  Spain  is  certain, 
and  I  could,  if  it  were  needful,  prove  the  same  at 
large.  As  for  the  blanks  and  evils,  they  are  thus, 
I  assure  you;  therefore  look  ye  to  it,  as  ye  will 
answer  to  God  and  me."*  Although  there  were 
several  noblemen  present  connected  with  the  con- 
spirators by  ties  of  blood  or  friendship,  parliament 
proceeded  to  pass  upon  them  the  most  rigorous 
sentence  known  to  the  law.  Huntley,  Angus, 
The  popish  Enrol,  and  all  concerned  in  the 
earls  declared  conspiracy  of  the  Spanish  blanks, 
traitors,  and  were  declared  guilty  of  high- 
treason,  their  estates  and  honours 
were  forfeited,!  and  their  banners  ordered  to  be 
torn  at  the  public  market-place.  Commission  also 
was  given  to  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  the  declared 
enemy  of  the  three  earls,  to  enter  and  lay  waste 
their  territory,  and  pursue  them  with  fire  and 
sword.  Several  acts  of  unprecedented  severity 
were,  at  the  same  time,  passed  against  the  papists. 
Amongst  others,  the  saying  of  mass  was  declared 
to  be  a  crime  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  punish- 
able with  death  and  confiscation. 

In  the  meantime,  the  king  had  dispatched  ambas- 
Baptism  of  sadors  to  the  courts  of  France,  Den- 
Prince  Henry.  mark}  ana  the  United"  Provinces, 
with  the  joyful  intelligence  of  the  birth  of  an  heir 
to  the  throne  of  Scotland,  and  invitations  to  send 
representatives  to  be  present  at  the  baptism,  which 
had  at  first  been  fixed  to  take  place  on  the  15th  of 
July,  though  it  was  afterwards  postponed  until  the 
last  day  of  August.  Elizabeth  sent  as  her  repre- 
sentative the  Earl  of  Sussex,  a  young  nobleman 
connected  with  her  by  the  ties  of  blood,  who 
reached  the  Scottish  court,  attended  by  a  magni- 
ficent retinue,  on  the  27th  of  August,  and  brought 
with  him  a  letter  from  his  royal  mistress,  congra- 
tulating the  king  on  the  auspicious  event,  and 
abounding  in  expressions  of  friendly  feeling, 
mingled,  after  her  own  quaint  manner,  with  nume- 
rous advices.  The  baptism  took  place  in  the  Chapel 
Royal,  at  Stirling,  in  the  presence  of  the  foreign  am- 
bassadors, and  a  numerous  concourse  of  nobility. 
Mr.  David  Cunningham,  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  was 
selected  to  officiate  on  the  occasion,  a  circumstance 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  329. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Sir  R.  Cecil, 
30ch  May,  1594;  ibid.,  same  to  same,  9th  June,  1594; 
Tytler,  vol.  ix.  p.  137. 


which  did  not  fail  to  excite  remark,  as  indicat- 
ing a  continued  secret  predilection  in  the  king's 
mind  for  episcopacy.  The  prince  was  baptized  by 
the  name  of  Frederick  Henry,  Henry  Frederick  ; 
and  immediately  after  the  ceremony  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood  at  the  hands  of  his  father, 
who,  at  the  same  time,  placed  on  his  head  a  ducal 
coronet  richly  ornamented  with  precious  stones. 
His  titles  were  then  proclaimed  by  the  heralds  and 
the  Lyon  King  of  Arms,  as  "Frederick  Henry, 
Henry  Frederick,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Knight  and 
Baron  of  Renfrew,  Lord  of  Isla,  Earl  of  Carrick, 
Duke  of  Rothesay,  Prince  and  Great  Steward  of 
Scotland."  *  The  whole  of  the  arrangements  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  royal  parents  and  their 
distinguished  guests,  both  during  the  ceremony 
and  the  pageants  that  succeeded,  were  of  the  most 
gorgeous  and  costly  description ;  and  much  inge- 
nuity was  expended  by  Mr.  David  Fowler,  the 
master  of  the  revels,  as  well  as  by  the  king  him- 
self, in  planning  masks,  shows,  and  triumphs,  to- 
gether with  curious  and  mysterious  devices  suited 
to  the  taste  of  that  age.f 

The  pageants  being  ended  and  the  ambassadors 
dismissed,  the  attention  of  the  king  was  forcibly 
directed  to  far  different  employment, — the  sub- 
jugation of  the  northern  earls,  whose  power  was  be- 
coming daily  more  formidable.  Bothwell  had  now 
entered  into  confederacy  with  them,  and  had  con- 
certed a  new  plot  for  seizing  the  king's  person,  and 
confining  him  in  the  Castle  of  Blackness,  until  the 
arrival  of  the  Popish  earls  with  their  forces  from 
the  north.  These  audacious  traitors  were,  at  the 
same  time,  intriguing  with  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  and 
endeavouring  to  tempt  him,  by  a  large  bribe  of 
Spanish  gold,  to  unite  with  them  against  the  king; 
and  Bothwell,  false  to  all  parties,  had  the  baseness 
to  counsel  him  to  accept  the  money,  and  then  be- 
tray them  to  Elizabeth,  on  condition  that  she  would 
still  continue  to  befriend  him  in  his  present  des- 
perate circumstances.  But  the  final  ruin  of  this 
fierce  and  lawless  villain  was  now  at  hand.  By 
means  of  a  servant  of  his,  named  Orme,  his  plot 
for  seizing  the  person  of  the  king  was  detected  ; 
Orme,  together  with  the  keeper  of  Blackness  Castle, 
was  executed  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh  ;  and 
Elizabeth,  not  less  perfidious  than  Bothwell  him- 
self, finding  him  no  longer  a  suitable  tool  for  her 
base  purposes,  abandoned  him  to  his  fate.  She 
ordered  him  forthwith  to  quit  her  dominions,  and 
prohibited  all  her  subjects,  under  pain  of  treason, 
from  giving  him  either  shelter  or  assistance.  J 

Agreeably   to  his   commission,  Argyle,   then  a 
youth  of  nineteen,  took  the  field      Proceedings 
against  the  northern  earls,  with-      against  I 


an  army  of    six   thousand    men, 


popish  earls. 


mostly  on  foot ;  but  he  expected  a  strong  reinforce- 
ment, chiefly  of  cavalry,  under  Lord  Forbes,  the 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  344. 

t  The  reader  curious  in  such  matters  will  find  ample 
details  in  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  343,  el  seq. 

X  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Mr.  John  Colville  to 
Sir  R.  Ofecil,  31st  Julv,  1594,  also  ibid.,  Bowes  to  Sir  K. 
Cecil,  3rd  August,  1594 ;  Tytler,  vol.  ix.  p.  143. 
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Laird  of  Towey,  the  Dunbars,  and  other  barons, 
shortly  to  join  him.     Meanwhile  lie  led  his  forces 
across  the  mountains  to  Badenoch,  and  laid  siege  to 
Huntley's  Castle  of  Ituthven.    The  place,  however, 
was    obstinately   defended    by   the    M'Phersons ; 
and,  being  destitute  of  artillery,  and  learning  that 
the  earls  were  advancing  to  attack  him,  Argyle 
thought  it  prudent  to  raise  the  siege,  and  retire  to 
Drimmin,  in  Strathdown,  where  he  encamped  on 
the  2nd  of  October,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Lord 
Forbes  and  the  M'Kenzies,  who  were  already  on 
their  march  to  his  assistance.     Huntley  and  Errol, 
however,  who  were  at  no  great  distance,  resolved 
to   attack  him  before  the   reinforcements   should 
arrive.     Their  forces,  indeed,  were  greatly  inferior 
to  those  of  Argyle  in  point  of  numbers,  for  they 
amounted  to  not  more  than  from  fifteen  hundred 
to  two  thousand  men  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
were  vastly  superior  in  military  skill,  experience, 
and  equipment.     They  consisted  mostly  of  gentle- 
men of  the  low  countries,  well  armed  and  mounted, 
were  supplied  with  a  train  of  artillery,  and  assisted 
by  veteran  officers.     Huntley,  dividing  his  little 
army  into  two  bands,  marched  from  Strathbogie  to 
Auchindown,   the  castle   of  Sir  Patrick  Gordon, 
which  he  reached  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd  of 
October.     Errol  led  the   van,   supported  by  Sir 
Patrick  Gordon  ;  while  Huntley  Drought  up  the 
rear,  with  the  artillery,  consisting   of  six  field- 
pieces.     Argyle,  on  observing  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,   withdrew  his  forces  from  their  encamp- 
ment on  the  plain,  and  took  up  a  strong  position 
on  the  adjacent  heights,  where  he  arranged   his 
army  in  three  divisions.     The  command  of  the  van 
was  entrusted  to  M'Lean  of  the  Isles ;  Argyle  him- 
self led  the  rear,  which  occupied  the  more  elevated 
ground,  and   was  securely  flanked  by  bogs   and 
precipices.     M'Lean  commenced   the   attack,   but 
Battle  of  Glen-    had  advanced  only  a  short   dis- 
livat.  tance   when  Huntley's    artillery, 

which,  up  to  that  moment,  had  been  completely 
masked  by  the  cavalry,  opened  fire,  and,  at  the  first 
discharge,  so  astonished  and  terrified  the  High- 
landers, to  most  of  whom  the  deafening  sound  and 
destructive  power  of  cannon  were  till  then  un- 
known, that  they  were  thrown  into  utter  confusion. 
Many  fell  flat  on  their  faces,  and  refused  to  stir ; 
others  rushed  desperately  forward,  yelling  and 
brandishing  their  weapons,  to  attack  the  cavalry, 
when  a  second  discharge  put  to  flight  great  num- 
bers, who  quickly  disappeared  behind  the  sur- 
rounding mountains.  The  great  body,  however, 
of  Argyle's  forces  still  firmly  maintained  their 
position,  which  had  the  advantage  not  only  of  supe- 
rior elevation,  but  of  being  protected  in  front  by 
uneven  and  marshy  ground,  in  which  cavalry  could 
not  act  without  difficulty  and  danger.  Huntley's 
vanguard,  however,  under  Errol  and  Auchindown, 
advanced  resolutely  to  the  attack.  The  former, 
making  a  circuit,  endeavoured  to  take  his  enemies 
in  flank,  but  was  severely  wounded  in  the  attempt; 
while  the  latter,  pushing  straightforward,  became 
entangled  in  the  morass,  where  the  greater  part  of 


his  men  fell  under  the  fire  of  their  opponents. 
The  rest,  still  headed  by  their  valiant  chief,  suc- 
ceeded in  extricating  themselves,  and  were  making 
their  way  up  the  hill,  when  Auchindown,  who 
was  conspicuous  from  his  great  stature,  was  pierced 
by  p  bullet,  and,  falling  from  his  horse,  was  speedily 
dispatched  by  the  Highlanders,  who  rushed  on 
him  with  their  dirks,  and,  cutting  off  his  head, 
carried  aloft  in  triumph  the  bloody  trophy.  At 
this  crisis  the  force  under  Errol,  surrounded  by 
Argyle's  vanguard,  under  M'Lean,  was  in  danger 
of  being  cut  to  pieces,  when  Huntley,  seeing  their 
imminent  danger,  hastily  bringing  up  the  rear- 
guard, restored  the  action.  The  contest  raged 
fiercely  for  upwards  of  two  hours,  Defeat  of  the 
when  Argyle's  troops  began  to  10.val  army, 
waver,  and,  notwithstanding  his  most  strenuous 
efforts  to  rally  them,  at  last  took  to  flight,  hurrying 
along  with  them  their  youthful  chief,  weeping  with, 
mingled  emotions  of  grief  and  indignation.  The 
division  under  M'Lean,  which  had  done  the  great- 
est execution,  and  suffered  the  smallest  loss  during 
the  conflict,  still  retained  their  ground ;  but  seeing 
the  day  irretrievably  lost,  they  retired  in  good 
order  from  the  field,  though  seven  hundred  of  the 
retreating  Highlanders  were  slain  in  the  pursuit. 
In  this  contest, — generally  known  in  history  by 
the  name  of  the  battle  of  Glenlivat,  though  some- 
times designated  as  that  of  Strathaven,  Balrinnes,* 
or  Glenrinnes,f — many  gentlemen  were  slain,  and 
a  still  larger  number  wounded,  on  both  sides.  On 
the  side  of  Argyle  there  fell,  Campbell  of  Lochnell, 
M'Neil  of  Barra,  and  about  seven  hundred  of  in- 
ferior rank ;  while  Huntley  lost  Sir  Patrick  Gordon 
of  Auchindown,  and  many  others  of  his  followers, 
amounting  in  killed  and  wounded  together  to  about 
four  hundred  and  sixty  persons.  J 

Intelligence  of  this  defeat  reached  James  at 
Dundee,  §  whither  he  had  arrived  The  king  pro- 
with  his  army  a  few  days  before,  ceeds  north  - 
on  his  way  northwards  against  the 
rebels.  The  adverse  tidings,  however,  seemed 
rather  to  inflame  than  to  damp  his  ardour.  Vowing 
vengeance  against  the  audacious  traitors,  he  imme- 
diately, notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  state  of 
the  weather,  and  the  consequent  wretched  con- 
dition of  the  roads  at  that  season,  set  forward  with 
his  whole  army  to  Aberdeen,  which  he  reached  on 
the  loth  of  October. ||  At  his  own  desire,  he  was 
accompanied  by  Andrew  Melvil,  James  Melvil, 
and  various  other  ministers  of  the  Kirk,  in  order 
that  they  might  appease  the  jealousy  of  the  people 
by  bearing  testimony  to  his  sincerity,  as  evinced  by 
the  severity  of  his  proceedings  against  the  popish 
earls  and  their  adherents.^  On  his  march  he  was 
joined  by  the  Irvines,  Keiths,  Leslies,  Forbeses, 
and  other  clans  at  feud  with  Huntley  and 
Errol,  who,  being  weakened  by  the  losses  they  had 

*  Spottiswood,  p.  409 ;  account  of  the  battle  of  Strath- 
aven, or  Balrinnes,  printed  with  Scottish  poems  of  the 
sixteenth  centurv. 

+  Calderwood,"vol.  v.  p.  348.  J  Ibid.,  p.  352. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  353 ;  Spottiswood,  p.  409. 

j)  Calderwood  vol.  v.  p.  353.  1  Ibid. 
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sustained  at  Glenlivat,  and  still  more  by  the  deser- 
tion of  many  of  their  followers,  who  were  un- 
willing to  bear  arms  against  the  king  in  person, 
now  fled  to  the  mountains.  But  though  the  royal 
army  met  with  no  resistance,  the  object  of  the 
expedition  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  frus- 
trated from  another  cause.  The  royal  exchequer 
was  exhausted ;  the  king's  credit  was  at  so  low  an 
ebb,  that  he  had  no  means  of  obtaining  an  advance 
of  money ;  and  the  troops,  becoming  mutinous  and 
discontented  from  the  want  of  pay,  were  on  the 
point  of  deserting  their  standards,  and  returning 
home,  when  James  Melvil  was  dispatched  with 
urgent  letters  from  the  king  to  the  ministers  and 
magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  to  move  the  well-affected 
of  all  ranks  to  raise  by  contribution,  and  "  send 
with  diligence  the  second  month's  pay."  *  From 
Aberdeen,  James  marched  to  Strathbogie,  where 
Flight  of  the  s*,00^»  desei"ted  by  its  master,  who 
insurgents,  had  fled  into  Caithness,-}-  the  magni- 
and  destruction  ficent  residence  of  Huntley,  which 
of  their  castles.    had   occupie(1    fourteen    years    in 

building.  The  majority  of  the  king's  advisers 
were  inclined  to  spare  this  princely  mansion  ;  but 
James,  yielding  to  the  importunity  of  Andrew  Mel- 
vil, Lord  Lindsay,  and  others,  who  were  opposed 
to  this  lenient  polic}',  decreed  its  demolition,  and 
it  was  accordingly  blown  up  with  gunpowder,  and 
levelled  to  the  ground;  the  only  part  left  being 
the  massive  old  tower,  which  baffled  the  skill  and 
resources  of  the  "  sappers  and  miners  "  of  that  age. 
A  similar  destruction  fell  on  Slaines  Castle,  in 
Buchan,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Errol ;  Culsa- 
mond,  in  Garioch,  the  mansion  of  the  Laird  of 
Newton-Gordon;  and  Bagays  and  Craig,  in  Angus, 
the  castles  of  Sir  "Walter  Lindsay  and  Sir  John 
Ogilvie;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
whole  district  would  have  been  laid  waste  had  it 
not  been  for  the  earnest  intervention  of  Thirlstane 
and  Glammis,  by  whose  advice,  enforced  by  the 
scarcity  of  provisions  which  had  begun  to  pre- 
vail in  the  camp,  the  king  was  induced  to  return 
to  Aberdeen,  after  having  garrisoned  the  strong- 
holds of  the  other  popish  insurgents.  Several  of 
Huntley's  followers,  who  had  been  taken  prisoners, 
Buffered  death  at  Aberdeen  by  the  hands  of  the 
executioner ;  after  which  the  king  issued  an  offer 
of  pardon  to  all  commoners  who  had  taken  part 
against  Argyle  at  the  battle  of  Glenlivat,  on  con- 
dition of  their  paying  certain  fines  imposed  by  the 
council.^  He  next  appointed  the  Duke  of  Lennox 
as  his  lieutenant  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  with 
a  body  of  two  hundred  horse  and  one  hundred  foot, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Carmichael,  to 
prevent  or  repress  any  outbreak  in  that  quarter, 
and  a  council  of  barons  and  ministers  to  assist  him 
in  the  government.  The  appointment  of  Lennox, 
however,  was  declared  to  be  only  temporary  ;  and 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  354. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Sir  K.  Cecil, 
29th  October,  1594. 

X  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Occurrents,  2nd  No- 
vember, 1594 ;  Tytler,  vol.  ix.  p.  153. 


was  to  be  followed  by  that  of  Argyle,  as  permanent 
governor  in  the  north. 

The  popish  lords,  finding  themselves  reduced  to 
extremity  by  the  desertion  of  their  followers,  and 
by  the  rigour  of  the  northern  winter,  which  had 
now  set  in,  implored  and  obtained  the  king's  per- 
mission to  depart  out  of  the  kingdom,  having  first 
given  security  that  they  would  neither  return 
without  his  consent,  nor  engage,  during  their  exile, 
in  any  new  attempt  against  the  Protestant  religion 
or  the  peace  and  liberties  of  their  native  country.* 

Public  tranquillity,  which  had  never  ceased  to 
be  disturbed  since  the  discovery  of  the  Spanish 
blanks,  was  now  restored;  and  the  rigour  with 
which  the  king  had  at  last  dealt  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  earls  and  their  supporters,  had  in  a  great 
measure  dispelled  the  jealousy  and  suspicion  with 
which  he  had  been  regarded  by  his  Protestant 
subjects.  Even  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk  were 
contented,  and  the  pulpits  resounded  with  com- 
mendations of  his  proceedings.f  The  papists, 
however,  were  not  without  reason  deeply  dissatis- 
fied ;  and  it  could  not  reasonably  be  expected  that 
the  peace  of  the  country  could  be  permanently 
secured,  so  long  as  the  intolerance  of  the  law  left 
to  a  large  section  of  the  community  no  alternative 
between  renouncing  their  religion  on  the  one  hand, 
or  perpetual  exile  on  the  other. 

Both  well,  whose  multiplied  and  audacious  acts 
of  treason  had  so  long  escaped  the        Miserable 
punishment    they   deserved,    was      condition  of 
now  reduced  to  a  most  abject  con-  IWft" 

dition.  He  was  cast  off  by  the  English  queen,  to 
whom  he  had  lent  himself  as  a  tool  for  the  promo- 
tion of  her  nefarious  policy ;  he  was  deserted  by 
his  friends,  who,  though  willing  to  profit  by  his 
success,  now  selfishly  stood  aloof  from  his  falling 
fortunes ;  and,  by  his  alliance  with  the  popish 
lords,  he  had  utterly  forfeited  the  confidence  of 
those  who  had  been  credulous  enough  to  regard 
him  as  a  champion  of  Protestantism,  and  as  a 
patriot  who  desired  only  the  common  weal.  In 
addition  to  these  calamities,  sentence  of  excommu- 
nication, which  carried  with  it  the  highest  civil 
penalties,  was  pronounced  against  him  by  the 
Church ;  he  was  driven  from  all  his  castles  and 
places  of  shelter  or  concealment ;  and  was  now  a 
wretched  fugitive,  hunted  like  a  beast  of  prey, 
and  chased  from  one  quarter  of  the  country  to 
another.  At  length,  after  being  keenly  pursued 
through  the  county  of  Caithness,  where  he  made 
many  hair-breadth  escapes,  he  found  means  of 
retiring  to  France.  J  From  France  he  passed  into 
Spain,  and  afterwards  into  Italy,  where,  having 
renounced  the  Protestant  faith,  he  led  for  many 
years  a  life  of  obscurity  and  indigence,  seeking  for 
solace  to  his  disappointed  ambition  in  the  in- 
dulgence of  dissipation  and  debauchery.     In  vain 

*  Spottiswood,  p.  404. 

f  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  pp.  357,  358. 

%  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office.  Nicolson  to  Sir  R. 
Bowes,  19th  February,  1594-5;  Tytler,  vol.  ix.  p.  165  J 
Historie  of  Jame3  the  Sext,  p.  344. 
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did  lie  attempt  to  reconcile  himself,  by  the  most 
abject  submission,  to  the  king;  who,  though  in 
general  facile  and  forgiving,  continued  to  cherish 
the  most  implacable  resentment  against  him,  and 
refused  to  listen  to  any  interposition  in  his  favour.* 
His  forfeited  estates  were  divided  among  Buc- 
ek'iich,  Ker  of  Cessford,  and  Lord  Home.  To  the 
firat  was  assigned  the  lands  of  Crichton  ;  to  the 
second,  the  Abbey  of  Kelso  ;  and  to  the  third,  that 
of  Coldingham.f 

The  ministers  of  the  Kirk  were  earnestly  desirous 
that  Huntley  and  his  associates,  now  in  exile, 
should  be  subjected  to  the  same  irretrievable  ruin ; 
and  laboured  to  induce  the  king  to  alienate  their 
estates,  and  reduce  them  to  indigence.  James, 
however,  from  motives  of  policy,  as  well  as  hu- 
manity, refused  to  accede  to  this  unjust  and  cruel 
proposal ;  and  the  Countesses  of  Huntley  and  Errol 
were  permitted  to  remain  in  Scotland,  while  the 
exiled  earls  were  allowed,  at  least,  a  subsistence 
from  their  forfeited  patrimony.  Utterly  to  exter- 
minate the  families  of  these  distinguished  noble- 
men was  inconsistent  with  the  policy  of  James, 
wrho  was  desirous  of  strengthening  his  own  posi- 
tion by  balancing  one  party  against  another,  and 
overawing  the  rivals  of  the  exiled  lords  by  threats 
of  their  restoration. 

At  the  same  time,  the  domestic  happiness  of  the 

r»;    „,„;  .,       monarch  was  embittered,  and  his 
Dissension  .  .  ' 

between  the  court  divided  into  factions,  by  a 
king  and  contention  with  the  queen  as  to 
queen.  ^  custo(jy  0f  t]ie  young  prince. 

He  had  been  committed  by  his  royal  father  to  the 
keeping  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  while  the  queen 
warmly  insisted  that  that  charge  should  be  de- 
volved upon  herself,  and  importunately  demanded 
possession  of  the  royal  infant.  In  this  demand 
she  was  supported  by  the  Chancellor  Maitland, 
who  was  at  enmity  with  Mar,  and  was  now  joined 
by  Hamilton,  Home,  Fleming,  Livingstone,  Buc- 
cleuch,  Cessford,  and  the  Master  of  Glammis.  On 
this  point,  however,  James  was  inexorable;  and  he 
had  even  been  heard  to  swear  that  if  he  were  on 
his  death-bed,  and  unable  to  utter  a  word,  the  last 
sign  he  should  make  would  be  in  token  of  his  will 
that  the  prince  should  remain  in  the  custody  of 
Mar.  So  far  did  this  contest  proceed  that,  it  would 
appear,  Maitland,  in  conjunction  with  Buccleuch 
and  Cessford,  and  with  the  connivance  of  the 
queen,  had  formed  the  design  of  seizing  the  persons 
both  of  the  king  and  the  young  prince,  and  im- 
peaching Mar  of  high  treason.  This  design,  how- 
ever, was  frustrated  by  Maitland  himself,  who  at 
the  last  hour  shrank  from  embarking  in  so  danger- 
ous an  enterprise;  and,  through  the  intervention 
of  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk,  the  queen  was  at  last 
persuaded  to  submit  to  the  will  of  her  husband,^ 
and  a  reconciliation  was  happily  effected. 

On  the  3rd  of  October,  after  a  lingering  illness, 

*  Spottiswood,  p.  410. 
1    Aikman,  vol.  in.  p.  210. 

X  US.  State  Paper  Office,  Colville,  18th  August,  1595  ; 
■ame,  20th  August;  Tvtler,  vol.  ix.  p.  173. 


died  the  Chancellor  Maitland,  Lord  Thirlstane,  one 
of  the  ablest  Scottish  statesmen  Death  of  the 
of  this  or  any  preceding  period.  Chancellor 
That  could  be  no  ordinary  man,  Maitland. 
who  was  styled  by  the  great  Lord  Burghley  "  the 
wisest  man  in  Scotland."  He  had  been  eminently 
serviceable  both  to  his  sovereign  and  the  country 
in  times  of  unusual  difficulty  ;  he  had  laboured 
successfully  to  preserve  amity  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  as  well  as  between  the  king  and  the 
Kirk  ;  and,  it  is  probable,  that  to  his  wise  counsels 
the  decided  measures  ultimately  adopted  by  the 
king  against  the  popish  faction  were  in  a  large 
degree  attributable.  But  the  vast  superiority  of 
his  talents  overawed  all  his  competitors,  and  had 
procured  him  many  enemies,  especially  among  the 
old  nobility,  who  regarded  him  as  an  upstart ;  and 
even  the  king  himself,  feeling  that  he  had  in  the 
chancellor  rather  a  dictator  than  a  councillor,  re- 
garded him  more  with  fear  than  with  affection. 
The  death,  accordingly,  of  his  great  minister  occa- 
sioned little  regret  to  his  royal  master,  who,  though 
he  wrote  a  poetical  panegyric  on  his  memory,  was 
heard  to  observe  that  he  would  in  future  have  no 
more  great  men  as  chancellors,  "  but  such  as  he 
could  correct,  and  were  hangable."* 

The  absence  of  the  wise  head  and  vigorous  hand 
that  had  so  long  exercised  supreme  direction  and 
control  in  every  department  of  the  public  service 
was  speedily  felt.  As  if  the  restraints  of  law 
had  been  suddenly  removed,  the  Border  districts 
were  distracted  by  deadly  feuds  between  the  Max- 
wells and  Douglases,  wasted  and  depopulated  by 
spoliation  and  bloodshed,  and  harassed  by  inva- 
sions of  the  English. f  The  public  mind  was  at 
the  same  time  agitated  by  rumours  industriously 
propagated  by  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk,  that 
another  powerful  Spanish  armament  was  preparing 
to  invade  both  kingdoms,  and  that  the  exiled  lords 
were  on  the  point  of  returning  home  to  assist  in 
the  subversion  of  the  Protestant  Church.  In  these 
alarming  circumstances,  James,  in  compliance  with 
the  urgent  demands  of  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk, 
authorised  them  to  assemble  the  whole  population 
capable  of  bearing  arms  for  the  defence  of  the 
country ;  but  while  he  professed  his  resolution  to 
make  common  cause  with  England  in  support  of 
the  true  religion,  he  peremptorily  refused  com- 
pliance with  the  request  of  the  ministers  to  send 
an  ambassador  to  England,  to  concert  measures 
with  the  English  government  for  the  defence  of 
both  countries  against  the  common  enemy.  J  He 
complained  that  Elizabeth  had  broken  her  promises 
of  pecuniary  assistance:  that  notwithstanding  all 
the  proofs  he  had  given  of  his  sincere  desire  to 
resist  the  encroachments  of  popery,  as  well  as  of  his 
own  attachment  to  the  Protestant  faith,  she  still 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  8th  October,  1595, 
Nicolson  to  Bowes;  ibid.,  same  to  same,  11th  Januar)-, 
1595 ;  Tvtler,  vol.  ix.  p.  183. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Nicolson  to  Bowes, 
20th  October,  1595 ;  Tvtler,  ut  supra. 

X  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Advertisements  from 
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regarded  him  with  distrust,  and  obstinately  refused 
to  advance  him  a  farthing,  although  she  knew  he 
was  overwhelmed  with  debts  already  incurred  in 
his  attempts  to  extirpate  popery  from  his  dominions, 
and  to  relieve  her  from  all  her  fears  of  Spanish 
machinations.  There  was  good  ground  for  these 
complaints.  He  had  been  encouraged  to  under- 
take the  expedition  against  the  northern  earls  and 
their  adherents  by  the  express  promise  of  Elizabeth 
instantly  to  supply  him  with  money  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  troops,  but  that  promise  had  never 
been  fulfilled;  on  the  contrary,  Sir  Robert  Cock- 
burn,  the  Scottish  ambassador,  was  artfully  de- 
tained at  the  English  court  until  the  result  of  the 
expedition  had  been  ascertained,  and  then  an  order 
which  had  already  been  issued  for  two  thousand 
pounds  was  recalled  and  cancelled.*  Such  mingled 
meanness  and  perfidy  could  not  fail  to  disgust  the 
Scottish  monarch,  and  utterly  destroy  his  confi- 
dence in  all  promises  of  support  on  the  part  of  his 
royal  neighbour. 

James's  financial  affairs,  which  had  never  been 
The  king's       fi'ee    fr°m    embarrassment,    were 

financial  em-     now  in  a  most  ruinous  condition  ; 

barrassments.     ^  y.  hecame  evi(knt  that>   with. 

out  some  speedy  remedy,  he  must  be  involved 
in  absolute  bankruptcy,  and  be  alike  incapable  of 
supporting  his  dignity  as  a  king,  and  of  carrying 
on  the  business  of  the  State.  His  own  want  of 
economy,  and  the  extravagant  habits  of  his  queen, 
had  contributed  largely  to  bring  about  this  crisis; 
but  great  laxity,  moreover,  had  been  allowed  to 
creep  both  into  the  levying  and  disbursement  of  the 
public  revenue,  wliich  had  now  become  quite  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  necessary  charges  of  the 
government.  It  became,  therefore,  imperative 
that  a  rigid  investigation  should  be  made  into 
this  department  of  the  public  service,  and  some 
strong  measures  adopted  at  once  to  meet  the  pre- 
sent exigency  and  prevent  its  recurrence.  At  this 
time  the  Master  of  Glammis  held  the  office  of 
treasurer ;  Seton,  Laird  of  Parbreath,  that  of 
comptroller  ;  and  Douglas,  the  Provost  of  Glen- 
clouden,  that  of  collector  ;  and  it  was  believed  that, 
under  the  protection  of  the  late  chancellor,  with 
whom  Glammis  was  on  terms  of  intimate  friend- 
ship, all  of  them  had  grown  wealthy  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  royal  "revenues.  Before  attempting 
any  reform,  therefore,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
supersede  these  functionaries.  The  great  power 
and  influence  of  Glammis  rendered  him  somewhat 
difficult  to  deal  with ;  he  hesitated  to  demit  his 
office  at  the  king's  desire;  and  it  was  not  until  he 
had  received  six  thousand  pounds  as  a  compen- 
sation for  its  loss,  that  he  reluctantly  complied.! 
The  two  others  were  dismissed  without  ceremony. 
The  entire  management  of  the  royal  revenues  and 
household  was  at  first  committed  to  the  councillors 
of  the  queen,  Alexander  Seton,  Lord  Urquhart, 
President  of  the  Session,    Mr.  John  Lindsay,  Mr. 

*  MS.    Letter,    State    Paper   Office,    Sir    E,.    Bowes   to 
Burghley,  23rd  October,  1591;  Tytler,  vol.  ix.  p.  156. 
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James  Elphinstone,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Hamilton  ; 
but  as  the  important  trust  assigned  to  these 
gentlemen  was  considered  too  onerous  for  so  small 
a  number,  four  others  were  subsequently  joined 
with  them, — Walter  Stewart,  Prior  of  Blantyrc, 
who  was  nominated  treasurer,*  Skene,  the  Clerk- 
register,  Sir  David  Carnegie,  and  Mr.  Peter  Young, 
Master  Almoner.  This  important  committee,  styled 

officially,  commissioners  of  the  ex-    .„,    _ 

,  *  •     .  p  ,,     .       IneOctavians. 

chequer,  but,  on  account  of  their 

number,  called  by  the  people  Octavians,  *  were 
invested  with  most  extraordinary,  and  even  un- 
constitutional powers.  The  king  bound  himself 
neither  to  add  to  their  number,  nor  to  supply  any 
vacancy  occasioned  by  death,  without  the  consent 
of  the  survivors ;  and  it  was  decreed  that  no 
alienation  of  any  part  of  the  revenue  or  property 
of  the  crown,  no  grant  of  a  pension,  nor  order  on 
the  Treasury,  even  though  signed  by  the  king 
himself,  should  be  held  valid,  unless  countersigned 
by  at  least  five  of  the  commissioners.  All  their 
acts  and  decisions  were  declared  to  have  the  same 
authority  as  the  judicial  sentences  of  the  courts  of 
law ;  and  on  their  simple  warrant,  without  the 
intervention  of  any  court,  any  person  might  be 
arrested  or  his  goods  distrained.  They  held  their 
commissions  directly  and  exclusively  from  the  king 
himself,  and  were  solemnly  sworn  to  respect  only 
the  king's  "  weal  and  profit,"  }  in  all  their  pro- 
ceedings. They  met  daily  in  the  Upper  Tolbooth 
of  Edinburgh,  and  although  they  acted  without 
salary,  they  were  amply  compensated  by  the 
enormous  power  and  influence  which,  through 
their  extensive  jurisdiction  and  the  unlimited  con- 
trol they  possessed  over  the  public  money,  speedily 
passed  into  their  hands.  They,  in  fact,  soon  en- 
grossed the  whole  executive  power  of  the  State. 
Forming  a  distinct  and  united  body,  they  proved 
more  than  an  overmatch  for  the  rest  of  the 
ministers  of  the  crown,  and  gradually  possessed 
themselves  of  every  office  of  honour  and  emolument. 
One  important  office  alone,  that  of  chancellor, 
escaped  their  rapacity ;  they  had  indeed  allotted 
it  to  the  president,  but  as  he  was  known  to  be  a 
papist,  the  king,  aware  that  such  an  appointment 
would  raise  a  storm  of  discontent  throughout  the 
country,  and  especially  provoke  the  keen  hostility 
of  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk,  refused  to  confirm  it. 
Several  of  the  commissioners,  however,  thus  en- 
trusted with  almost  unlimited  authority,  were  either 
known,  or  supposed  to  have  a  leaning  to  popery, 
and  this  had  already  roused  the  ever-watchful 
jealousy,  and  called  forth  the  ready  denunciations 
of  the  guardians  of  the  Church.  The  people  viewed 
with  doubt  and  distrust  an  irresponsible  body  of 
men  clothed  with  a  power  in  some  respects  superior 
to  that  of  the  sovereign  himself,  and  intercepting 
the  sunshine  of  the  royal  favour,  which  ought  freely 
to  fall  on  the  whole  body  of  his  subjects  ;  while  the 
courtiers  were  incensed  at  finding  every  avenue  to 
power  and  preferment  blocked  up,  and  the  streams 
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of  royal  liberality  at  once  stinted  in  their  supply 
and  diverted  into  new  channels.  Notwithstanding, 
however,  this  general  discontent,  the  Octavians 
continued  to  maintain  their  power,  and  even  to 
acquire  some  degree  of  favour  by  the  regularity 
and  economy  with  which  they  administered  the 
finances  of  the  kingdom. 

During  the  past  year  the  public  mind,  both  in 
Scotland  and  in  England,  had  been 
parations^n"  kept  m  a  state  °^  constant  alarm 
Spain  for  the  by  vague  rumours  of  renewed  pre- 
invasion  of  the  parations  on  the  part  of  Spain  for 
the  invasion  of  the  island.  Nor 
were  these  apprehensions  chimerical :  it  was  now 
ascertained,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  Philip  was  occu- 
pied in  organizing  a  powerful  armament,  destined, 
it  was  supposed,  for  Ireland,  from  which  quarter 
England  could  be  most  conveniently  attacked.  At 
this  crisis,  Elizabeth  began  to  feel  the  necessity  of 
strengthening  the  bonds  of  amity  with  the  Scottish 
sovereign,  which  had  been  not  a  little  relaxed  by 
her  own  mean  and  perfidious  policy.  She  accord- 
ingly once  more  dispatched  Sir  Robert  Bowes  as 
her  ambassador  to  Scotland,  from  which,  more  than 
a  year  before,  he  had  been  permitted,  at  his  own 
earnest  request,  to  return  ;*  the  English  interest  in 
that  country  having  been,  in  the  interval,  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  Mr.  George  Nicolson,  who,  from 
having  long  acted  as  secretary  to  Bowes,  had  ac- 
quired an  intimate  knowledge  of  Scottish  affairs. 
Bowes  was  instructed  to  assure  James  of"  the 
unalterable  friendship  of  Elizabeth;  but  to  add, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  her  at  present  to  grant 
him  the  smallest  pecuniary  assistance,  as  her  re- 
sources had  been  drained  by  the  aid  she  had  felt 
it  necessary  to  give  to  Henry  of  France,  whose 
throne  had  been  in  jeopardy ;  by  the  suppression 
of  the  rebellion  in  Ireland ;  and  still  more  by  the 
preparations,  in  which  she  was  at  that  moment 
engaged,  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  Philip 
having  fitted  out  for  its  invasion  a  more  formidable 
armament  than  the  armada  of  1588.  James,  wisely 
considering  that  this  was  no  time  to  insist  on  old 
grievances,  received  the  ambassador  with  great 
apparent  cordiality,  expressed  his  satisfaction  with 
the  preparations  of  his  sister  against  the  threatened 
invasion,  and  declared  his  readiness,  if  necessary, 
to  put  to  hazard  his  crown,  his  kingdom,  and  his 
life  in  the  common  cause.  He  made  a  delicate 
allusion,  however,  to  the  exhausted  state  of  his 
own  finances,  and  to  the  promises,  as  yet  unful- 
filled, which  had  been  made  both  by  Bowes  himself 
and  Lord  Zouch,  in  the  name  of  their  mistress. 
He  hinted  also  that  the  popish  party  were  in  no 
want  of  gold,  and  by  no  means  niggard  in  its  dis- 
tribution ;  and  that  he  himself  had  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  refusing  very  large  offers,  which  had 
been  made  to  him  on  the  part  of  Spain. 

On  this  occasion  James  issued  a  proclamation, 
warning  his  subjects  that  a  successful  invasion  of 
England  would  inevitably  be  followed  by  the  con- 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  19th  October,  1594; 
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quest  of  their  own  country ;  and  calling  on  them 
to  give  up  their  private  animosities,  to  cultivate 
the  friendship  of  their  neighbours,  and  to  be  ready 
to  unite  with  them  in  the  common  cause.  It  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk 
would  remain  silent  and  unconcerned  at  such  a 
conjuncture.  Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  Bowes, 
the  General  Assembly  met  in  Edinburgh,  and 
earnestly  besought  the  king  to  adopt  the  severest 
proceedings  against  the  Jesuits  and  excommuni- 
cated priests,  many  of  whom  still  lingered  in  the 
country.  They  strongly  remonstrated  against  the 
forfeited  lords  being  still  permitted  to  enjoy 
the  revenues  of  their  estates ;  and  demanded  that 
the  entire  livings  of  the  rebels  should  be  collected 
by  officers  appointed  by  the  king  for  that  purpose, 
and  employed  in  the  maintenance  of  hired  soldiers 
for  the  defence  of  the  "  good  cause,"  and  for  meet- 
ing other  charges  necessary  for  its  advancement.  * 
The  line  of  policy  thus  recommended  was  utterly 
at  variance  with  that  which  James  was  inclined, 
if  not  resolved,  to  pursue.  Keeping  his  eye  on  the 
English  succession,  aware  of  the  odium  he  had 
already  incurred  among  the  Roman  Catholic  party 
in  both  kingdoms  by  the  intolerant  laws  to  which 
he  had  given  his  consent,  and  sensible  that  his 
succession  might  be  endangered,  or  at  least  the 
tranquillity  of  both  countries  most  seriously  dis- 
turbed, by  any  united  opposition  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  at  the  important  crisis  in  all  probability 
now  at  no  great  distance,  he  was  disposed  rather 
to  retrace  his  steps,  to  mitigate  the  punishment  of 
the  exiled  lords,  or  even  to  restore  them,  if  that  could 
be  done  with  safety.  But,  though  the  advice  and 
remonstrance  of  the  assembly  must  have  been 
deeply  distasteful  to  him,  he  dissembled  so  far  as 
to  return  a  favourable  answer,  and  thus,  for  the 
time,  to  silence  the  clamours  of  these  importunate 
counsellors.  Some,  however,  there  were  who  sus- 
pected James's  sincerity,  if  they  did  not  penetrate 
his  designs ;  and  mysterious  surmises  began  to  be 
circulated  of  the  restoration  of  the  popish  lords, 
and  other  projects  deemed  dangerous  to  the  Kitk.f 
While  the  relations  between  the  king  and  the 
more  zealous  and  intolerant  of  his  Protestant  sub- 
jects were  in  this  uncertain  state,  and  a  potent 
foreign  foe  was  threatening  the  invasion  of  the 
island,  an  incident  occurred,  which,  though  unim- 
portant in  itself,  had  well-nigh  compromised  the 
peaceable  relations  of  the  two  kingdoms.  Lord 
Scrope  was  at  that  time  the  warden  of  the  Western 
Marches  of  England,  while  Sir  Walter  Scott  iif 
Buccleuch  held  a  similar  office  in  Liddesdale,  tl.e 
opposite  side  of  the  Border.  Both  were  among 
the  bravest  and  most  skilful  military  leaders  of 
their  respective  countries,  and  each  had  under  him 
a  deputy,  invested,  in  the  absence  of  his  principal, 
with  equal  power  and  authority.  It  had  long 
been  customary  to  hold  warden  courts,  as  tl.ey 
were  called,  for  the  adjustment  of  trifling  disputes 
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between  the  English  and  Scotch  borderers,  as  well 
as  for  the  punishment  of  outlaws,  depredators,  and 
other  offenders;  and,  on  such  occasions,  a  truce 
was  proclaimed  by  sound  of  trumpet;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  the  Borders,  it  was  a  capital 
offence  for  either  Scotsman  or  Englishman  to 
attack  even  his  most  deadly  enemy  from  the  time 
of  the  meeting  of  the  court  until  sunrise  the  next 
morning.  A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Salkeld 
was  at  this  time  the  deputy  of  Lord  Scrope,  while 
the  deputy  of  Buccleuch  was  Scott  of  Haining,  a 
baron  of  his  own  clan  ;  and  at  one  of  the  warden 
courts  held  by  these  gentlemen,  at  a  place  named 
the  Dayholm  of  Kershope,  where  a  small  stream 
forms  the  boundary  between  the  two  kingdoms, 
the  Scottish  deputy  was  attended  by  William  Arm- 
strong of  Kinmont,  a  daring  freebooter,  still  known 
in  Border  tradition  under  the  name  of  Kinmont 
Willie.  As  this  person,  who  was  one  of  the 
retainers  of  Buccleuch,  and  a  great  favourite  with 
his  chief,  was  riding  peaceably  home,  after  the 
meeting,  with  three  or  four  companions,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Liddel,  on  the  Scottish  side  of  the 
Border,  he  was  observed  by  a  party  of  about  two 
hundred  English  borderers,  who  rushed  towards 
him  in  a  hostile  manner,  chased  him  for  several 
miles,  and,  finally  overtaking  him,  took  him  pri- 
soner, and  carried  him  before  Mr.  Salkeld,  the 
English  deputy,  by  whose  orders  he  was  bound  to 
a  horse,  and  conveyed  to  the  Castle  of  Carlisle. 
Here  he  was  delivered  to  the  warden,  Lord  Scrope, 
who  was  also  governor  of  the  castle,  by  whom  he 
was  loaded  with  irons,  and  thrown  into  prison. 
Buccleuch  wrote  immediately  to  Lord  Scrope, 
complaining  of  this  outrageous  violation  of  border 
law,  and  demanding  that  Armstrong  should  be  set 
at  liberty  ;  but  this  Scrope  refused,  alleging  that 
he  could  not  comply  with  the  demand  of  Buccleuch 
without  an  order  from  the  queen  in  council.  Thus 
repulsed,  he  next  applied  to  the  resident  English 
ambassador,  and  finally  to  the  king  himself,  who 
wrote  to  Elizabeth  demanding  Armstrong's  libera- 
tion. No  attention  being  paid  to  this  last  demand, 
Buccleuch  boldly  resolved  to  take  the  matter  into 
his  own  hands,  and  swore  that  he  would  fetch 
Kinmont  Willie  out  of  the  Castle  of  Carlisle  dead 
cv  alive.*  To  effect  this  appeared  to  all  an  impos- 
sibility ;  and  the  menace  was  derided  by  Scrope 
and  his  garrison  as  an  empty  boast.  Buccleuch, 
k»  '  •  f  however,  was  in  earnest,  and  im- 
Carlisle  Castle  mediately  set  about  preparing  for 
by  Buccleuch.  his  desperate  enterprise.  Having 
furnished  himself  with  scaling- 
ladders,  sledge-hammers,  crowbars, 
and  other  necessary  implements,  he  assembled  two 
hundred  of  his  bravest  followers,  well  mounted,  at 
Morton  Tower,  about  ten  miles  from  Carlisle,  an 
hour  before  sunset,  on  a  dark  and  stormy  night  in 
the  month  of  April,  and  proceeding  thence  towards 
Carlisle,  he  halted  in  a  meadow,  close  by  the  brook 
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Caday,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  town.  Here  he 
ordered  eighty  of  his  men  to  dismount;  and  lead- 
ing them  forward  himself,  they  soon  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  wall  inclosing  the  outer  court  of  the 
castle.  On  applying  the  scaling-ladders,  they  were 
found  to  be  too  short;  but  observing  a  postern  in  the 
wall,  they  undermined  it,  and  soon  effected  a  breach 
sufficient  for  a  man  to  pass,  though  with  difficulty. 
Twelve  of  them  made  their  way  through,  including 
Buccleuch  himself,  who  wras  the  fifth  to  enter.* 
These  opened  the  postern  from  the  inside,  and  ad- 
mitted their  companions.  In  an  instant  the  watch, 
who  were  too  much  surprised  to  make  more  than  a 
feeble  resistance,  were  overpowered,  disarmed,  and 
made  prisoners,  and  Buccleuch  and  his  party  found 
themselves  masters  of  the  stronghold.  Buccleuch 
kept  watch  at  the  postern,  while  twenty-four  of 
the  assailants  proceeded  to  the  castle  jail,  and, 
breaking  open  the  door  of  the  cell  in  which  Arm- 
strong was  confined,  carried  him  off,  fettered  as  he 
was,  in  triumph.  As  had  been  previously  agreed 
on,  the  trumpet  was  sounded  in  token  of  success, 
and  was  answered  by  loud  shouts  from  the  rest  of 
the  party  in  the  outer  court.  Lord  Scrope  and  his 
deputy  were  both  in  the  castle  during  these  pro- 
ceedings, but,  believing  that  the  place  had  been 
assaulted  by  at  least  five  hundred  of  the  Scots,  and 
that  consequently  resistance  was  hopeless,  they  had 
never  stirred  from  their  chambers ;  and  their  pri- 
soner, as  he  "was  borne  along  beneath  their  win- 
dows on  the  shoulders  of  his  comrades,  contempt- 
uously bade  them  "  good  night."  Having  now 
effected  his  purpose,  Buccleuch  ordered  the  guard 
to  be  released,  and,  as  he  professed  that  his  sole 
object  had  been  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  his 
sovereign,  he  prohibited  all  attempt  at  spoliation. 
The  garrison  being  now  at  liberty,  the  alarm-bell 
was  rung,  and  the  beacon-fire  was  lighted  on  the 
top  of  the  castle.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town 
were  summoned  to  the  rescue  by  the  bells  of  the 
cathedral  and  the  town-house  ;  and  confusion  and 
consternation  everywhere  prevailed.  In  the  mean- 
time, Buccleuch  and  his  party  had  rejoined  their 
companions  outside  the  town  ;  and  the  whole  band, 
without  losing  a  man,  found  themselves  safe  within 
the  Scottish  border  about  two  hours  before  sunrise. 
This  gallant  and  successful  exploit  excited  at  the 
time  universal  admiration  ;  and,  to  this  day,  the 
story  of  the  bold  Buccleuch  and  Kinmont  Willie, 
and  other  doughty  heroes,  who,  on  this  occasion, 
bearded  the  English  lion  in  his  den,  enlivens  the 
fireside  of  almost  every  cottage  in  the  Border 
districts  of  Scotland. 

It  may  naturally  be  supposed  that  the  English 
warden  felt  deeply  mortified  when  he  discovered 
that  his  garrison  had  been  surprised  and  over- 
powered, and  his  prisoner,  who  had  been  so  per- 
tinaciously detained,  liberated  and  carried  off  he- 
fore  his  eyes,  by  a  party  of  not  more  than  eighty 
men  ;  but,  feigning  great  indignation  at  what  he 
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termed  an  "  audacious  outrage,"  lie  wrote  imme- 
diately to  Lord  Burgh  ley  and  the  privy  council, 
apprising  them  of  the  fact  that  her  majesty's 
Castle  of  Carlisle  had  been  attacked  by  a  body  of 
the  Scots  in  time  of  peace,  and  urging  the  queen  to 
demand  of  the  King  of  Scotland  that  Buccleuch 
should  instantly  be  delivered  up  for  punishment. 
Elizabeth  was,  or  pretended  to  be,  highly  indig- 
nant, and  ordered  Bowes  to  remonstrate  in  the 
strongest  manner  with  the  Scottish  king,  and  to 
demand  that  Buccleuch  should  be  unconditionally 
placed  in  her  hands,  as  he  had  insulted  and  af- 
fronted her  beyond  endurance.  James,  who  was 
not  disposed  to  comply  with  this  peremptory  de- 
mand, replied,  that  he  might,  with  equal  reason, 
require  Lord  Scrope,  who  was  the  first  aggressor, 
to  be  delivered  up  to  him ;  as  it  was  certainly  a 
greater  insult  unlawfully  to  seize  and  imprison 
one  of  his  subjects,  than  forcibly  to  liberate  a 
prisoner  who  had  been  unlawfully  seized.  James 
was  supported  in  his  resistance  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  his  privy  council,  the  barons,  the  ministers 
of  the  Kirk,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  who 
admired  and  applauded  the  bold  exploit*  Eliza- 
beth, however,  continued  to  urge  her  demand  with 
such  vehement  importunity  that  James,  dreading 
a  positive  rupture,  at  last  yielded,  and  Buccleuch 
was  first  imprisoned  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Andrew's,! 
and  afterwards  sent  to  England  as  a  prisoner  on 
parole.  Elizabeth  was  satisfied  with  this  appear- 
ance of  submission,  and,  after  a  brief  sojourn,  the 
Scottish  warden  was  permitted  to  return  home. 
Some  time  before  this  Bowes  had  written  to 
Eeturn  of  the  Burghley,  intimating  that  some 
popish  lords,  measures  were  in  contemplation 
in  favour  of  the  exiled  lords ;  that  they  had  deter- 
mined to  petition  the  king  to  permit  them  to 
return ;  f  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  anticipated 
opposition  of  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk,  as  well  as 
of  Elizabeth  and  Burghley,  James  had  now  finally 
resolved  on  that  bold  measure.  Information  of  the 
king's  favourable  disposition  had  been  communi- 
cated to  Huntley  and  his  companions  in  exile,  and, 
taking  encouragement  from  this,  they  now  ventured 
to  return  secretly  into  Scotland.  Huntley,  who 
had  taken  precedence  of  the  others,  landed  at 
Eyemouth,  and,  passing  in  disguise  through  the 
southern  counties  of  the  kingdom,  once  more  joined 
his  friends  in  the  north  ;  who,  availing  themselves 
of  the  present  temper  of  the  king,  earnestly  suppli- 
cated permission  for  Huntley  to  return,  promising 
that  he  should  reside  in  whatever  part  of  the 
country  his  majesty  should  be  pleased  to  appoint, 
and  also  give  security  for  his  peaceable  and  loyal 
behaviour.  Errol  and  Angus  soon  followed;  the 
former  having  repaired  to  Huntley's  castle  at  the 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghley, 
3rd  July,  1596;  Tytler,  vol.  ix.  p.  199;  Spottiswood, 
p.  416. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghley, 
19th  August,  1596  ;  ibid.,  same  to  same,  12th  October,  1596; 
lytler,  vol.  ix.  p.  199. 

,_t  -NIS-   Letter,   State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghlev, 
18th  May,  1596;  Tytler,  vol.  ix.  p.  201. 
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Bog  of  Gicht,  and  the  latter  to  Perth,  incognito, 
from  which,  so  soon  as  he  was  discovered,  he  was 
expelled  by  order  of  the  magistrates.* 

But  however  desirous  for  the  restoration  of  the 
popish  lords,  James  was  too  politic  to  take  the 
whole  odium  of  so  unpopular  a  measure  on  himself. 
Accordingly,  about  the  end  of  August,  he  sum- 
moned a  convention  of  the  Estates  to  meet  at  Falk- 
land, to  deliberate  on  this  important  matter,  taking 
care  to  make  such  arrangements  that  none  were 
present  except  those  who  were  friendly  to  the  ex- 
communicated earls.  Among  these  was  Alexander 
Seton,  then  president  of  the  session,  who,  in  a 
premeditated  speech,  pleaded  for  the  recall  of  the 
exiles  as  a  matter  of  policy;  lest,  like  Coriolanus  the 
Roman,  or  Themistocles  the  Athenian,  they  should 
unite  with  the  enemy,  to  the  danger  or  ruin  of  the 
country-t  Certain  of  the  more  moderate  and  pliant 
ministers  of  the  Kirk  had  also  been  summoned  to 
attend  the  convention,  but  all  were  found  to  be 
adverse  to  the  king's  design.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
end,  the  Estates  concluded,  that  the  king  and  the 
Kirk  being  satisfied,  it  would  be  proper  to  call 
home  the  exiles,  and  "  that  his  majesty  should  hear 
their  offers  for  that  effect."| 

This  resolution,  which  seemed  to  realise  their 
worst  fears,  threw  the  judicatories  of  the  Kirk  into 
a  paroxysm  of  indignation  and  alarm.  The  mem- 
bers of  a  commission  appointed  by  the  last  General 
Assembly,  directed  circular  letters  to  be  addressed 
to  all  the  presbyteries  of  the  kingdom,  requiring 
them  to  publish  anew  from  their  pulpits  the  act  of 
excommunication  against  the  Catholic  lords,  and 
to  lay  under  the  same  dreadful  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sure— without  the  delays  attendant  on  a  formal 
trial — all  persons  suspected  of  being  favourable  to 
popery. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Countess  of  Huntley,  in 
the  name,  and  by  the  authority  of  her  husband, 
presented  to  the  synod  of  Murray  certain  offers  of 
reconciliation.  She  denied  that  he  had,  on  any 
occasion  during  his  residence  abroad,  intrigued 
with  foreigners  or  others  against  the  Reformed 
religion,  or  the  estate  of  his  native  country ;  and 
he  offered,  she  said,  if  accused,  to  submit  to  a  legal 
trial,  and,  if  found  guilty,  to  suffer  and  underly  the 
censures  of  the  Church,  and  to  submit  to  such 
punishment  as  the  king  and  council  should  think 
meet  to  inflict.  Secondly,  she  offered  that  he 
should  find  security  neither  to  attempt,  assist  in, 
nor  devise  anything,  in  time  coming,  tending  to  the 
alteration  of  the  religion  presently  professed  within 
the  kingdom  ;  thirdly,  that  he  should  banish  from 
his  society  all  Jesuits,  seminary  priests,  and  known 
papists ;  fourthly,  that  he  was  willing  to  confer 
with  any  minister  of  the  Kirk  on  the  subject  of 
religion,  and,  in  the  event  of  his  being  conscien- 
tiously persuaded  by  valid  arguments  to  re- 
nounce the  religion  he  at  present  professed,  he 
should   embrace   that  of  the   Reformed   Church ; 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghlev, 
29th  October,  1596  ;  Tytler,  ut  supra. 

f  Culderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  438.  %  Lbid. 
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fifthly,  he  offered,  for  his  better  instruction,  to 
receive  into  his  house,  and  maintain  at  his  own 
expense,  any  ordinary  presbyterian  minister  they 
might  please  to  appoint ;  sixthly,  for  better  assur- 
ance of  his  sincerity,  he  would  willingly  assist  the 
Kirk  in  the  maintenance  of  their  discipline,  and  in 
the  punishment  of  vice ;  and,  lastly,  he  only  desired 
in  return  that  a  reasonable  time  should  be  allowed 
him  to  be  satisfied  in  his  conscience,  and  that,  in 
the  meantime,  he  should  be  absolved  from  the 
sentence  of  excommunication,  and  that  intercession 
should  be  made  with  his  majesty  to  permit  him  to 
live  unmolested  within  the  country  during  the 
conference.* 

These  articles  were  presented  on  the  19th  of 
October ;  and,  upon  the  offers  thus  made  on  the 
part  of  Huntley,  the  popish  earls  were  suffered  by 
the  king  to  continue  in  the  country,  and  to  retain 
their  own  houses  and  livings  until  the  month  of 
May  following,  f 

Very  different,  however,  was  the  reception  which 
these  offers  met  with  at  the  hands  of  the  Kirk. 
They  were  indignantly  rejected  as  proceeding  from 
an  excommunicated  traitor,  who  now  added  to  his 
other  crimes  the  presumption  of  proposing  terms 
of  accommodation  with  the  Church,  that  had  pro- 
nounced a  sentence  against  him  which  had  ren- 
dered him  liable  to  the  highest  penalty  of  the  law. 

A  contest  now  arose  between  the  king  and  the 

Contest  be-       Kirk,  which  raged  for  some  months 

tween  the.  king    with    unexampled    violence,   and 

and  the  Kirk.  terminate(i  }n  the  temporary  over- 
throw of  the  presbyterian  constitution  and  disci- 
pline, and  the  reintroduction  of  episcopacy.  J  This 
unhappy  dispute  originated  in  a  misunderstanding 
between  the  contending  parties  regarding  the  re- 
spective limits  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  juris- 
dictions ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  by 
pushing  the  claims  of  the  Church  beyond  reasonable 
limits,  the  leaders  of  the  Church  unintentionally 
paved  the  way  for  the  subversion  of  the  presby- 
terian system. 

On  the  17th  of  December,  the  citizens  of  Edin- 

Assault  on  the     burgh,  excited   by  the  vehement 

Tolbooth.  The  zeal  of  Balcanquel,  in  an  address 
king  in  danger.    from  the  puJpit>  ^  Jn  armg>  and 

assaulting  the  Tolbooth,  where  the  king  was  then 
in  deliberation  with  some  of  his  privy  council,  put 
him  in  the  greatest  alarm  for  his  personal  safety  ; 
and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt,  although  the 
tumult  was  altogether  unpremeditated,  such  was 
the  pitch  of  rage  to  which  the  popular  mind  had 
been  worked  up,  and  such  the  confusion  that  pre- 
vailed, that  the  king's  life  was  in  actual  danger.  § 
The  king,  greatly  enraged  at  this  insult  offered  to 
his  authority,  next  morning,  at  an  early  hour, 
withdrew  with  his  whole  court  to  Linlithgow,  and 
issued  a  proclamation,  which  was  read  by  a  herald 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  pp.  441—443;  MS.  State  Paper 
Office,  offer  of  the  Countess  of  Huntlev,  19th  October, 
1596;  Tytler,  vol.  ix.  p.  202;  ltvmer's  Fcedera,  vol.  xvi. 
P-  305.  f  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  443. 

1  Robertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  300. 

§  Spottiswood,  p.  417  ;  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  pp.  510—513. 


at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh,  ascribing  the  treason- 
able tumult  of  the  preceding  day  to  the  seditious 
speeches  uttered  by  the  factious  ministers  of  Edin- 
burgh from  the  pulpit,  and  accusing  them  of 
having  incited  the  citizens  to  take  arms,  and 
thereby  put  his  life  in  jeopardy.  He  declared  that 
he  could  no  longer  consider  the  capital  as  a  fitting 
place  either  for  his  own  residence,  or  for  the  hold- 
ing of  the  courts  of  justice  ;  that  he  had,  in  conse- 
quence, retired  from  it  with  his  court;  and  he  now 
discharged,  under  pain  of  death,  the  lords  of  ses- 
sion, sheriffs,  and  other  judges,  from  holding  their 
courts  in  Edinburgh,  and  commanded  them  to  be 
in  readiness  to  repair  to  such  other  place  as  should 
be  appointed  by  a  subsequent  proclamation.  He 
likewise  ordered  all  persons  not  ordinarily  resident 
within  the  city  to  quit  the  same,  within  six  hours, 
under  pain  of  treason.* 

This  proclamation  struck  dismay  into  the  hearts 
of  the  citizens,  who  beheld  in  it  the  decay  of  their 
trade  and  the  ultimate  ruin  of  the  capital.  The 
magistrates  and  town-council  made  the  most  humi- 
liating submission,  and  offered  to  make  most  un- 
worthy and  degrading  concessions,  but,  for  a  time. 
James  refused  to  be  pacified.  "  Fair  words,"  he 
said,  "  could  not  atone  for  such  a  fault,  but  he  would 
come,  ere  it  was  long,  and  let  them  know  he  was 
their  king."  The  council  pronounced  the  tumult 
to  be  treason ;  the  whole  magistracy  were  ordered 
to  enter  themselves  in  ward,  and  stand  their  trials  ; 
and,  on  account  of  some  trifling  informality  with 
regard  to  their  appearance  on  that  occasion, 
the  burgesses  were  declared  rebels,  and  all  the 
public  property  of  the  burgh  was  confiscated  to 
the  crown.  Elizabeth  nowr  interposed,  and  wrote 
a  letter  to  James  on  behalf  of  the  distressed  citizens ; 
and  some  of  the  nobles  having  also  interceded  for 
them,  his  majesty  was  pleased  to  recall  the  courts 
of  law  and  pardon  the  town,  having  first  subjected 
it  to  a  fine  of  20,000  marks,  imposed  several  new 
and  heavy  burdens  on  the  citizens,  and  deprived 
them  of  the  privilege  of  electing  their  own  magis- 
trates and  ministers.! 

Shortly  before  these  events,  the  queen  was  de- 
livered of  a  daughter  at  Dunferm-       The  queen 
line.      She  was  baptized  at  Edin-     gives  birth  to 
burgh  on  the  28th  of  November,      a  dauShtel- 
but  without  any  public  solemnity.     She  was  named 
Elizabeth,  after  the  Queen  of  England,  Bowes,  the 
English  ambassador,  officiating  as   the   represen- 
tative of  his  sovereign.     After  the  ceremony,  she 
was  proclaimed  by  the  heralds,  under  the  title  of 
"  Lady  Elizabeth,"  the  first  daughter  of  Scotland.^ 

The  late  outrage  in  Edinburgh  tended  rather  to 
consolidate  than  to  shake  the  royal  authority,  and 
the  king,  having  achieved  such  an  easy  victory 
over  the  citizens,  now  resolved  to  employ  his 
utmost  efforts  to  reduce  the  power  and  influence  of 
the  clergy,  and  to  bring  about  such  changes  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Church  as  should  subject  its 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  514  ;  Spottiswood,  pp.  429,  430. 

f  Ibid.,  pp.  434,  444. 

%  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  438. 
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courts  and  functionaries  to  the  control  of  the  crown, 
and  for  ever  set  to  rest  those  contentions  on  the 
subject  of  jurisdiction,  which  had  so  long  disturbed 
his  government  and  imbittered  his  life.  Accord- 
ingly, the  history  of  Scotland  for  some  months 
presents  us  with  few  events  of  public  importance, 
except  the  proceedings  of  ecclesiastical  courts,  the 
crafty  dealings  of  the  king  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
introduction  of  prelacy,  and  the  stormy  contentions 
between  him  and  the  Kirk. 

Amidst  all  these  distracting  cares,  James  found 
leisure  to  turn  his  attention  to  a  project  he  had 
much  at  heart,  that  of  reconciling  the  popish  earls 
to  the  Kirk.  As  a  preliminary  step,  he  gave  them 
unequivocally  to  understand,  that  he  held  this  as 
an  indispensable  condition  to  their  being  permitted 
to  remain  in  the  country.  He  wrote  to  the  Earl  of 
Huntley,  informing  him  that  if  his  conscience 
would  not  permit  him  to  accept  of  this  condition 
he  must  "  look  never  to  be  a  Scotsman  again," 
and  concluded  in  these  peremptory  terms  : — "  De- 
ceive not  yourself,  to  think  that  by  lingering  of 
time  your  wife  and  your  allies  shall  ever  get  you 
better  conditions.  I  must  love  myself  and  my  own 
estate  better  than  all  the  world ;  and  think  not 
that  I  will  suffer  any  professing  a  contrary  religion 
to  dwell  in  this  land."  *  The  same  conditions  were 
imposed  on  all  the  three  earls, — that  they  should 
acknowledge  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  to  be  a  true 
Church,  that  they  should  join  its  communion, 
submit  to  its  discipline,  and  subscribe  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  ;  and  farther,  that  they  should  banish 
from  their  society  and  estates  all  Jesuits  and  semi- 
nary priests.  To  these  conditions,  after  some  little 
delay,  they  professed  their  assent ;  and,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  General  Assembly  held  at  Dundee  on 
the  10th  of  May,  it  was  agreed  that  the  three 
earls  had  fulfilled  all  the  conditions  required  of 
them,  and  might  now  be  absolved  from  the  sen- 
tence of  excommunication,  and  received  into  the 
bosom  of  the  Church.  During  these  proceedings, 
however,  the  accomplices  of  the  popish  lords  were 
busily  engaged  in  concocting  new  plots;  and  as  it 
was  not  till  after  the  failure  of  these  that  they 
consented  to  the  conditions  imposed  on  them,  there 
is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  these  projects  were 
concerted  with  their  knowledge  and  consent.  This 
presumption  i3  greatly  strengthened  by  the  fact, 
that  not  many  years  afterwards  they  renounced 
Protestantism,  and  were  once  more  reconciled  to 
the  Church  of  Rome.  At  this  very  time,  it  was 
discovered  that  Huntley  was  in  close  communica- 
tion with  Gordon,  a  Jesuit,  who  was  labouring  to 
dissuade  him  from  consenting  to  the  prescribed  con- 
ditions; and  a  Roman  Catholic  gentleman,  named 
Hugh  Barclay,  of  Ladyland,  in  anticipation  of  a 
descent  of  the  Spaniards  on  the  west  coast  of  Scot- 
land, had  taken  possession  of  the  island  of  Ailsa, 
a  lofty  and  precipitous  rock  lying  off  the  coast  of 
Ayrshire,  and   was   employed    in   fortifying   and 

*  Original  in  the  king's  hand,  Wat-render  MSS.,  vol. 
A.  p.  169,  printed  by  Spottiswood,  with  some  worda  and 
sentences  omitted ;  Tytler,  vol.  ix.  p.  232. 


victualling  the  place  for  their  reception.  This 
gentleman  had  formerly  been  confined  in  the  Castle 
of  Glasgow,  whence  he  had  made  his  escape  and 
fled  to  Spain,  where  he  had  received  the  commis- 
sion on  which  he  now  acted  as  a  popish  emissary 
to  facilitate  the  invasion  of  his  native  country. 
His  base  project,  however,  was  defeated  by  Mr. 
Andrew  Knox,  minister  of  Paisley,  who  had  per- 
formed such  good  service  to  his  country  five  years 
before  in  apprehending  George  Kerr,  and  thus  de- 
feating the  conspiracy  of  the  Spanish  blanks. 
This  martial  ecclesiastic,  having  got  notice  of 
Barclay's  treasonable  attempt,  speedily  armed  him- 
self, and  proceeding  in  a  boat  to  Ailsa  with  a 
small  party  of  courageous  men,  besieged  Barclay 
in  his  stronghold,  who,  finding  himself  unable  to 
hold  out,  and  preferring  death  to  captivity,  plunged 
headlong  into  the  sea  and  perished.*  The  failure 
of  this  enterprise — probably  the  The  popish 
forlorn  hope  of  the  popish  lords —  earls  reconciled 
was  followed  by  their  immediate  to  the  Kirk- 
reconciliation  to  the  Kirk,  and  their  restoration  to 
their  honours  and  estates.  The  ceremony  took 
place  on  Sunday,  the  26th  of  June,  in  the  old  kirk 
of  Aberdeen,  in  presence  of  noblemen,  barons,  and 
people  of  all  ranks ;  and  the  following  day  their 
reconciliation  was  publicly  proclaimed  by  a  herald, 
amidst  the  joyous  acclamations  of  assembled  mul- 
titudes, who  drank  their  healths,  and  in  the  exube- 
rance of  their  exultation  threw  their  goblets  into 
the  air.f 

Presbyterianism  has  ever  been  regarded  with 
distrust  and  aversion  by  the  abettors  of  arbitrary 
power,  against  the  encroachments  of  which  it  has 
at  all  times  presented  a  formidable  barrier;  and 
the  spirit  of  democracy,  to  which  it  is  undoubtedly 
favourable,  was  in  this  age  powerfully  sustained 
and  cherished  by  the  university.  To  this,  therefore, 
as  well  as  to  the  Kirk,  James  now  Attack  on  the 
began  to  direct  his  attention  ;  and  University  of 
while  he  steadily,  hut  cautiously,  St-  Andrew's. 
pursued  his  great  project  for  overturning  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Reformed  Church,  he  made  a  more 
open  and  direct  attack  on  the  University  of  St. 
Andrew's,  which,  under  the  principalship  of  the 
learned,  able,  and  indomitable  Andrew  Melvil,  was 
believed  to  be  a  perfect  hotbed  of  democracy.  A 
strict  investigation  into  the  proceedings  at  this 
ancient  seat  of  learning  was  accordingly  ordered, 
and,  though  many  complaints  and  accusations 
were  made  against  its  venerable  principal,  no  cul- 
pable act  could  be  proved  against  him. J  Notwith- 
standing this,  he  was  deprived  of  his  rectorship, 
which  was  conferred  on  Mr.  George  Gladstanes, 
minister  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  appointed  instead 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Theology.  At  the  same 
time,  many  new  orders  and  laws  were  introduced  ; 
the  professors  were  enjoined  to  adopt  a  prescribed 
mode  of  teaching;  and  it  was  ordained  that  no 

*  Spottiswood,  p.  445 ;  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  without 
date  ;  Tytler,  vol.  ix.  p.  233. 

f  Thomas  Mollison  to  Mr.  Robert  Paip,  Aberdeen,  28th 
June,  1597  ;  Analecta  Scotica,  p.  299. 

X  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  651. 
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masters  or  professors  of  the  university,  or  doctors  of 
divinity,  should  be  allowed  to  sit  in  the  presbytery 
on  matters  of  discipline.*  A  special  council  was 
also  appointed  to  manage  the  financial  affairs  of 
the  university,  and  a  more  rigid  economy  in  the 
disposal  of  its  rents  was  introduced. 

James  had  been  so  long  and  so  arduously  occu- 
pied with  the  affair  of  the  popish  lords  and  other 
cares  of  government,  that  many  matters  of  internal 
policy  had  been  comparatively  neglected ;  and  he 
seemed  now  resolved,  by  a  vigorous  effort,  to  con- 
solidate his  power,  and  convince  all  ranks  of  his 
subjects  of  his  determination  and  ability  hencefor- 
ward to  rule  them  with  a  firm  hand.  In  no  part 
of  his  dominions  had  the  evils  resulting  from  his 
hitherto  feeble  and  vacillating  administration  been 
so  severely  felt  as  on  the  Borders,  which  were  now 
reduced  to  a  condition  approaching  to  anarchy. 
Ruthless  and  lawless  rapine  everywhere  prevailed; 
might  was  substituted  for  right — life  and  property 
were  alike  insecure.  James  now  planned  and  con- 
ducted an  expedition  into  the  disturbed  districts; 
succeeded  in  capturing  fourteen  of  the  most  noted 
offenders,  who  were  instantly  hanged;  appre- 
hended and  brought  prisoners  to  Edinburgh  thirty- 
six  of  the  principal  barons,  who  had  countenanced 
these  violations  of  law  and  order ;  and  appointed 
Lord  Ochiltree  as  his  lieutenant  and  warden  in 
that  part  of  the  kingdom. 

This  year  was  distinguished  by  the  occurrence 

of  a  natural  phenomenon,  happily  rare  in  Scotland, 

or  in  any  part  of  the  island.     On  the  23rd  of  July, 

Earthquake      be  ween  eight  and  nine  o'clock  in  the 

and  plague  in  morning,  the  whole  northern  coun- 
Scotiand.  (ies  of  the  kingdom  were  shaken 
by  an  earthquake,!  which,  although  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  attended  with  any  of  those 
dreadful  disasters  which  in  less  favoured  regions 
frequently  result  from  these  appalling  convulsions, 
cast  a  gloom  over  the  minds  of  men  by  whom  its 
causes  were  not  understood,  and  was  regarded  by 
the  superstitious  as  a  portent  of  some  approaching 
national  calamity.  About  the  same  time,  the  capital 
and  its  neighbourhood  were  visited  by  a  destruc- 
tive agent  still  more  alarming — the  plague,  whose 
ravages  drove  many  of  the  inhabitants  from  the 
town,  and  did  not  abate  until  towards  the  end  of 
autumn. J 

But,  in  the  midst  of  real  evils,  the  mind  of 
James' was  engrossed  with  others,  which  were  pro- 
bably in  the  present  instance  only  imaginary.  He 
was  haunted  by  the  fear  of  witches  and  sorcerers, 

Renewed  pro-  whose  numbers,  it  was  reported, 
ceedings  against  were  alarmingly  on  the  increase ; 
v  itches.  an(j  ke  once  more  embarked  in  a 
crusade  against  these  emissaries  of  the  prince  of 
darkness.  On  this,  as  on  a  former  occasion,  many 
unfortunate  creatures  suspected  of  this  mysterious 
crime  were  seized  and  put  to  the  torture,  in  order 
to  extort  confessions,  which  were  expected  to 
minister  to  a  diseased  curiosity  by  exposing  the 


*  Culderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  651. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  655. 
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secrets  of  "  Satan's  invisible  world."  In  the  course 
of  these  investigutions  an  unhappy  woman,  named 
Margaret  Aitkin,  upon  whom  suspicion  had  fallen, 
was,  among  others,  apprehended,  and,  amid  the 
agonies  of  the  torture  to  which  she  was  subjected, 
confessed  herself  guilty.  On  being  further  inter- 
rogated, she  named  certain  individuals  as  her 
accomplices,  declared  that  she  knew  a  witch  at 
one  glance  by  a  particular  mark  in  the  eye;  and 
offered,  on  promise  of  her  life  being  spared,  to 
assist,  by  means  of  this  knowledge,  in  ridding  the 
country  of  the  whole  hellish  sisterhood.  Unfor- 
tunately she  was  believed,  and  her  offer  accepted; 
for  several  months  she  was  carried  through  the 
country;  all  she  accused  were  apprehended,  and 
numbers  of  women,  in  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, but  particularly  at  Glasgow,  were,  on  little  or 
no  other  evidence  of  their  guilt,  condemned  and 
put  to  death  at  the  stake.  At  last,  suspicion  of 
deception  having  arisen,  some  experiments  were 
instituted  with  a  view  of  testing  the  reality  of  this 
wonderful  power  of  recognition,  when  the  horrible 
discovery  was  made  that  the  whole  was  an  impos- 
ture. A  woman,  in  whose  countenance  she  pre- 
tended to  have  discovered  the  fatal  marks,  was, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  short  time,  again  brought 
before  her  in  a  different  dress,  and  at  once  declared 
innocent.  A  similar  trial  of  her  skill  was  made 
again  and  again  with  the  like  result ;  and  the 
wretched  creature,  on  being  charged  with  the 
shocking  fraud,  fell  on  her  knees  and  implored 
mercy,  confessing  that  the  fear  of  torture  had  first 
induced  her  to  accuse  herself,  and  the  dread  of  a 
violent  and  painful  death  had  led  her  to  adopt  the 
fiendish  expedient  of  accusing  others.  She  ad- 
hered to  this  confession  at  her  trial,  and  repeated 
it  at  the  stake,  to  which  she  was  sentenced,  ad- 
mitting, without  reservation,  that  all  her  accusa- 
tions, both  of  herself  and  others,  were  groundless 
falsehoods.  Horror-struck  by  this  disclosure,  the 
king  recalled  the  commission  of  inquiry  he  had 
appointed  to  proceed  against  the  witches,  and 
ordered  the  immediate  liberation  of  all  who  had 
been  apprehended  on  the  charge  of  witchcraft,  ex- 
cepting such  as  had  made  voluntary  confession  of 
their  guilt,  whom  he  directed  to  be  detained  until 
the  mode  of  their  trial  should  be  determined  by  the 
Estates  in  parliament.* 

At  this  period  Scotland  enjoyed  a  degree  of 
tranquillity  to  which  for  some  years  it  had  been  a 
stranger;  and  the  king,  freed  from  a  multitude  of 
harassing  cares  by  which  his  time  and  attention 
had  been  absorbed,  had  now  leisure  steadily  to 
direct  his  mind  to  a  subject  of  such  importance 
that,  for  a  time,  it  engrossed  his  thoughts,  to  the 
exclusion  of  almost  every  other  matter  of  public 
policy.  This  was  no  other  than  his  right  of  suc- 
cession to  the  English  throne,  which  it  was  evident, 
from  the  advanced  age  and  increasing  infirmities 
of  Elizabeth,  cculd  not  much  longer  be  occupied 

*  Spottiswood,  p.  448;  MS.  Letter,  State. Paper  Office, 
Bowes  to  Cecil,  15th  August,  1597  ;  same  to  same,  5th  Sep- 
tember, 1597;  Tytler,  vol.  ix.  p.  249. 
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by  that  great  princess.  His  title  was  beyond  a 
doubt,  but  had  nevertheless  recently  become  matter 
of  dispute.  It  had  been  questioned  and  discussed 
in  the  English  parliament;  it  had  been  assailed  by 
various  competitors,  who  were  actually  intriguing 
to  establish  their  pretensions ;  and  more  than  one 
publication  had  appeared  in  England  claiming  the 
succession  for  the  Infanta  of  Spain.  In  addition 
to  these  causes  of  uneasiness,  the  king  had  the 
mortification  to  find  that  he  had,  by  his  treatment 
of  the  popish  lords,  lost  the  confidence  both  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  the  Kirk.  To  the  former  it 
appeared  unjust,  intolerant,  and  unmerciful;  to 
the  latter  lax,  impolitic,  and  betraying  either  an 
entire  absence  of  principle,  or  a  secret  leaning 
towards  popery.  There  were  thus  two  parties, 
formidable  both  from  their  numbers  and  their 
influence,  each  ready  to  support  the  cause  of  any 
pretender  professing  a  thorough  devotion  to  its 
own  exclusive  and  illiberal  policy.  All  these  cir- 
cumstances concurred  to  throw  a  shade  of  uncer- 
tainty over  his  succession,  that  kept  the  mind  of 
James  in  a  state  of  nervous  anxiety,  which  was 
greatly  heightened  by  the  mysterious  and  obstinate 
silence  still  maintained  by  Elizabeth  on  this  deli- 
cate subject,  though  she  was  actually  applied  to 
by  other  competitors,  who  were  busily  intriguing 
to  advance  their  respective  pretensions.      James 

*,         ,.  omitted  no  precaution  for  strength- 

A  roc66dino,s  •          •          •  •                          • 

respecting  the  ening  nis  position.    With  this  view 

succession  to  he  dispatched   extraordinary  am- 

the  English      bassadors  to  the  Protestant  princes 
crown. 

of  Germany,  to  many  of  whom  he 

was  allied  by  marriage,  in  order  to  demonstrate  to 
them  the  legality  of  his  title ;  to  secure  their  aid 
against  any  competitor  who  might  venture  to 
dispute  his  just  claim;  and,  in  the  meantime,  to 
move  them  to  send  a  joint  embassy  to  the  English 
queen,  requesting  her  to  name  her  successor.  These 
princes  fully  acknowledged  the  justness  of  his 
title,  and  readily  promised  their  assistance  in  case 
of  need,  but  declined  sending  the  desired  embassy. 
James  next  instructed  Edward  Bruce,  Abbot  of 
Kinloss,  his  ambassador  at  the  English  court,  to 
solicit  Elizabeth  to  recognise  his  title  by  some 
public  act;  and  thus,  by  at  once  and  for  ever  putting 
an  end  to  all  uncertainty  on  this  important  matter, 
avert  from  her  subjects  the  calamities  usually  at- 
tendant on  a  disputed  succession.  All  Bruce's  efforts, 
however,  failing  to  extort  from  Elizabeth  any  satis- 
factory answer,  he  was  directed  to  address  himself 
cautiously  to  the  leading  men  amongst  the  nobility, 
and  labour  to  gain  them  over  to  his  master's  cause. 
In  this  mission  he  was  more  successful,  many 
nobles  of  the  highest  rank  having  unreservedly 
pledged  themselves  to  support  the  claims  of  the 
Scottish  king,  in  opposition  to  those  of  any  pre- 
tender. As  a  last  resource,  James  appealed  to  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  through  the  medium 
of  the  press.  Many  books  and  pamphlets,  con- 
taining attacks  on  the  validity  of  James's  title,  had 
been  written,  and  had  obtained  extensive  circula- 
tion, especially  in   England.      To  counteract  the 


prejudicial  effects  of  these  publications,  he  em- 
ployed and  encouraged  learned  men  to  write  in 
his  favour  on  this  question  ;  and  the  country  was 
speedily  inundated  with  ingenious  disquisitions  on 
the  law  of  succession,  and  the  results  of  laborious 
genealogical  investigations.  But  whatever  might 
be  the  value  of  these  performances,  a  still  deeper 
impression  was  made  on  the  popular  mind  by  the 
numerous  works  which  now  issued  from  the  press, 
setting  forth  the  advantages  which  might  be  ex- 
pected to  accrue  to  both  kingdoms  from  the  union 
of  the  two  crowns  in  the  same  line  of  sovereigns. 
Nothing,  perhaps,  evinced  so  strongly  the  intense 
anxiety  of  James  to  fortify  his  title  at  every  point, 
than  an  absurd  attempt  to  vindicate  the  memory 
of  his  mother  from  imputations  which  had  been 
cast  upon  her.  The  great  English  poet,  Spenser, 
had  been  supposed,  probably  without  reason,  to 
allude  to  Mary  under  the  character  of  Duessa,  in 
his  "  Faerie  Queene,"  and  James  had  the  almost 
incredible  folly  and  indiscretion  to  direct  his 
secretary  of  state  to  demand  that  the  poet  should 
be  severely  punished. 

On  the  16th  of  November,  the  English  ambassa- 
dor, Sir  Robert  Bowes,  who  had  so  Death  of  Sir 
long  acted  a  conspicuous,  and,  in  Robert  Bowes. 
many  instances,  not  a  very  creditable  part  at  the 
Scottish  court,  expired  at  Berwick,  worn  out  with 
the  incessant  cares  and  anxieties  of  his  arduous 
office.  He  was  succeeded  by  Sir  William  Bowes, 
who,  shortly  afterwards,  arriving  in  Scotland,  was 
admitted  to  an  audience,  during  which  James 
complained,  with  some  acrimony,  of  a  want  of  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  his  royal  sister,  of  her  readi- 
ness to  give  credence  to  every  false  rumour  regard- 
ing him,  and  of  the  harshness  and  severity  of  her 
remonstrances.  He  vindicated  the  steps  he  had 
taken  with  a  view  to  establish  his  title  to  the 
succession,  and  declared  that  his  desire  to  main- 
tain amicable  relations  with  England  remained 
unabated.*  Elizabeth,  however,  entertained  great 
doubts  of  the  sincerity  of  this  declaration.  Her 
temper,  naturally  suspicious,  was  now  aggravated 
by  the  infirmities  of  advancing  years,  and  was  kept 
in  a  state  of  still  greater  exasperation  by  the  repre- 
sentations of  Nicolson,  her  agent  in  Scotland,  who, 
during  the  declining  health  of  Sir  Robert  Bowes, 
had  been  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the 
English  interest  in  that  country.  Various  circum- 
stances had  occurred  which  appeared  to  justify 
a  suspicion  that  the  sentiments  of  the  Scottish 
court,  with  respect  to  the  sister  country,  had 
undergone  an  unfavourable  change.  The  Secretary 
Elphinstonc,  who  stood  high  in  the  confidence  of 
the  king,  was  believed  to  be  unfriendly  to  England ; 
the  Countess  of  Huntley,  an  avowed  and  bigoted 
papist,  was  on  such  a  footing  of  cordial  intimacy 
with  the  queen,  that  they  frequently  occupied  the 
same  bed;t  while  the  education  of  the  two  young 


*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Sir  William  Bowes  to 
Sir  B.  Cecil,  1st  February,  1597-8. 

t  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Occurrences,  2nd  February, 
1597-8  ;  Tytler,  vol.  ix.  p.  246. 
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princesses  was  committed  to  the  care  of  Lady  Liv- 
ingstone, also  a  Roman  Catholic.  The  jealousy 
of  Elizabeth  being  thus  excited,  she  was  in  a  fit 
frame  of  mind  to  listen  with  credulity  to  almost 
any  accusation  against  the  King  of  Scots ;  and  it 
was  not  long  ere  a  mysterious  story  was  got  up, 
which,  although  altogether  incredible,  had  well- 
nigh  issued  in  a  real  estrangement,  if  not  in  an  open 
rupture  between  the  two  sovereigns.     From  some 

.    motive,  which  does  not  very  clearly 

Accusation  of  .  .    i.   . ,      , 

Valentine        appear,    an     obscure     individual, 

Thomas         named  Valentine  Thomas,  had  the 

against  the       audacity  to  accuse  James  to   the 
kin"".  .  . 

English  government  of  having  en- 
gaged him  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of 
Elizabeth ;  and  this  absurd  charge,  if  not  fully 
believed,  produced  such  an  impression  on  the  mind 
of  the  English  queen,  that  she  thought  it  expe- 
dient to  submit  the  matter  to  a  solemn  investigation 
by  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  and  other 
eminent  lawyers.  Filled  with  indignation  at  the 
importance  attached  to  an  accusation  so  obviously 
false  and  calumnious  that  it  ought  at  once  to  have 
been  dismissed,  and  immediately  followed  by  the 
punishment  of  the  villain  who  had  dared  to  prefer 
it,  James  demanded  the  fullest  and  most  searching 
inquiry,  and  the  infliction  of  the  severest  vengeance 
of  the  law  on  his  vile  accuser.  Elizabeth,  now 
alarmed  by  the  serious  consequences  of  her  im- 
prudent credulity,  wrote  to  James  with  her  own 
hand,  disclaiming  all  belief  in  so  scandalous  an 
imputation  on  the  honour  of  her  royal  brother, 
declaring  that  she  was  not  "of  so  viperous"  a 
nature  as  to  entertain  such  a  thought  against  him, 
and  promising  that  the  author  of  the  audacious 
calumny  should  be  punished  as  he  deserved.* 
James,  however,  who  naturally  dreaded  the  pre- 
judice which  such  an  accusation,  so  publicly  made 
and  so  solemnly  entertained,  might  excite  against 
him  among  the  people  of  England,  was  not  so  easily 
pacified.  He  insisted  that  the  allegations  of 
Thomas  should  be  cancelled  by  a  public  and  formal 
disavowal  on  the  part  of  Elizabeth;  and  he  did 
not  rest  until  this  was  obtained. 

Amidst  all  these  transactions,  James  did  not  lose 
Renewed  sight  of  the  great  object  of  over- 
attempts  to  turning  the  constitution  of  the 
Church,  and  establishing  his  fa- 
vourite system  of  episcopacy.  He 
had  artfully  prevailed  on  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  last  General  Assembly  to  complain 
to  the  Parliament  that  the  Church  was  the  only 
great  institution  in  the  kingdom  that  was  not 
represented  in  the  national  council,  and  to  petition 
that  a  certain  number  of  the  clergy  should  be 
admitted  to  a  share  in  the  legislature.  On  the 
19th  of  December  a  parliament  was  held,  at  which 
this  claim  was  discussed  ;  and  the  Estates,  acting 
under  the  influence  of  the  king,  decreed — "That 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  11th  Mav,  1598, 
Nicolson  to  Burghley;  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office, 
Royal  Letters,  Scotland,  Elizabeth  to  James,  1st  Julv, 
1598  ;  Tytler,  ut  supra. 
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episcopacy, 


such  pastors  as  his  majesty  should  invest  with  the 
office  of  bishop,  abbot,  or  other  prelate,  should  have 
the  same  right  to  vote  in  parliament  as  ecclesiastics 
had  in  former  time ;  and  that  all  vacant  bishoprics, 
or  such  as  might  become  vacant,  should  be  only 
given  to  actual  preachers  or  ministers,  or  to  persons 
who  were  fit  to  fulfil,  and  would  pledge  themselves 
to  perform,  the  duties  of  the  office."  With  a  view, 
however,  to  prevent  alarm  on  the  part  of  the  clergy, 
a  clause  was  added,  remitting  to  the  General  As- 
sembly to  consult,  and,  in  conjunction  with  his 
highness,  to  determine  what  spiritual  power  and 
jurisdiction  the  new  order  of  bishops  should  exer- 
cise in  the  Church.  This  act  went  far  towards  ac- 
complishing James's  long-cherished  purpose ;  but 
it  was  not  until  the  28th  of  March,  1600,  that 
presbyterianism  was  finally  subverted,  and  prelacy 
formally  established,  by  a  General  Assembly  held 
at  Montrose. 

James  now  took  advantage  of  a  season  of  com- 
parative tranquillity  to  turn  his  Condition  of 
attention  to  the  condition  of  the  the  Highlands 
Highlands  and  isles.  These  re-  and  isles, 
mote  districts  of  the  country  had  long  been  in  a 
most  anomalous  state.  Though  forming  a  portion 
of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  nominally  subject 
to  the  royal  authority,  they  were  in  reality  governed 
by  native  chiefs,  each  exercising  an  independent 
and  hereditary  sway  over  his  own  sept,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  yielded  him  a  ready  and  affectionate 
obedience.  These  petty  leaders  had  recently  become 
united  under  the  conduct  of  one  powerful  chieftain, 
Donald  Gorm  Macdonald,  who,  assuming  the  proud 
title  of  Lord  of  the  Isles  of  Scotland,  and  Chief  of 
the  Clandonnel  Irishmen,  had  the  boldness  to  open 
up  a  communication  with  the  Queen  of  England, 
offering,  on  "reasonable  motives  and  considera- 
tions," to  devote  himself  to  her  service,  and  shake 
off  all  allegiance  to  the  Scottish  king.  Nor  was  this 
all ;  he  declared  that  he  and  the  numerous  chiefs 
who  had  ranged  themselves  under  his  banner 
were  able  and  ready,  if  her  majesty  so  pleased, 
to  excite  rebellion  throughout  the  whole  kingdom 
of  Scotland.  Elizabeth  does  not  appear  to  have 
seriously  listened  to  these  proposals ;  but  it  was 
evident  that  such  a  state  of  matters  could  not  with 
safety  be  permitted  to  continue.  The  difficulty 
was  to  determine  what  should  be  done.  Many 
different  projects  had  been  suggested,  considered, 
found  impracticable,  and  abandoned.  At  one  time, 
James  had  it  in  contemplation  to  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  and,  supported  by  a 
powerful  fleet,  to  enter  the  territories  of  these 
semi-barbarians,  and  compel  them  to  respect  his 
authority  ;  but  the  difficulty  of  mailing  head 
against  savage  tribes,  entrenched  behind  inacces- 
sible mountain  fortresses,  and  scattered  through- 
out numerous  islands,  surrounded  by  stormy  and 
unfrequented  seas,  appeared  so  great,  that  the 
enterprise  was  never  undertaken.  Nor  did  the 
scheme  of  sending  a  deputy,  invested  with  royal 
authority,  appear,  on  mature  consideration,  more 
feasible;   although  it  had  proceeded  so  far,  that 
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the  Duke  of  Lennox  had  been  twice  appointed 
to  that  honourable  and  important  post.*  At 
last,  a  remarkable  and  somewhat  ingenious  ex- 
pedient was  devised  for  the  gradual  introduction 
of  civilization  and  order  among  these  turbulent  and 
unmanageable  hordes.  This  was  to  colonize  with 
S  h  f  lowland  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
colonising  and  their  agricultural  assistants 
Lewis  and  and  dependents,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  crown,  two  of  the 
principal  islands  of  the  Hebrides.  With  this  view, 
a  company  of  barons,  mostly  belonging  to  the 
county  of  Fife,  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
occupying  and  cultivating  the  Isle  of  Lewis ;  and 
another,  composed  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in 
the  Lothians,  for  taking  possession  of  the  Isle  of 
Skye.  These  associations  obtained  leases  from  the 
crown  of  the  islands  which  they  had  respectively 
selected  as  the  field  of  their  operations.  The  con- 
ditions were  that  they  should,  after  seven  years' 
possession,  pay  to  the  king  an  annual  rent  of  140 
chalders  of  victual,  and  that  they  should  conquer 
their  farms  at  their  own  charges.  In  anticipation 
of  opposition  from  the  natives,  a  force  of  600 
soldiers  was  provided  to  accompany  them  ;  and, 
thus  fortified,  the  whole  colony  proceeded  to  take 
possession  of  their  island  territory.  They  had  no 
sooner  arrived  than  they  had  to  encounter  the 
hostility  of  the  inhabitants,  and,  instead  of  com- 
mencing the  peaceable  pursuits  of  agricultui-e,  had 
to  fight  for  their  very  existence.  The  contest  was 
maintained  for  some  time  with  the  greatest  fury, 
but  at  length  the  colonists,  having  formed  an 
alliance  with  some  of  the  native  chiefs,  their  as- 
sailants were  no  longer  able  to  cope  with  them  in 
the  open  field.  Still  the  islanders  were  as  far  as 
ever  from  making  peace  with  their  Saxon  invaders. 
They  harassed,  plundered,  and  assassinated  them  on 
every  opportunity;  until  at  last,  after  the  lapse  of 
a  few  years,  worn  out  with  incessant  disquietude, 
obstructed  in  the  pursuits  of  industry,  and  thinned 
by  disease,  famine,  and  slaughter,  the  colony  could 
no  longer  maintain  its  existence.  The  principal 
gentlemen  belonging  to  it  were  made  prisoners, 
and  were  only  liberated  on  condition  of  their  giving 
up  all  claim  to  the  land  they  had  occupied,  and 
taking  an  oath  never  to  return. f 

It  is  difficult  to  characterise  the  government  of 
Scotland  at  this  period.  Theoretically  it  was  far 
removed  from  what  in  modern  times  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  regard  as  a  simple  despotism.  The  fun- 
damental laws  of  the  realm  were  enacted  by  the 
Estates  in  parliament,  and  were  held  to  be  equally 
binding  on  the  prince  and  the  people.  Still  the 
power  and  prerogatives  of  the  crown  were  far  from 
being  strictly  defined,  and  consequently  it  was  no 
uncommon  occurrence  to  find  the  will  of  the 
monarch  expressed  either  by  private  warrant  or 
public  proclamation,  possessing  all  the  validity  of 

*  Gregory's  History  of  the  Western  Highlands  and 
Isles  of  Scotland,  pp.  567,  283. 

t  IWt,  pp.  290,  299;  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office, 
luculson  to  Cecil,  1st  July,  1598  ;  Tytler,  vol.  ix.  p.  255. 


established  law,  and  enforced  even  with  more  strin- 
gent severity.  It  was  at  once  the  fault  and  the  mis- 
fortune of  James,  and  of  all  the  race  of  monarchs  to 
which  he  belonged,  to  be  ever  inclined  to  stretch 
this  elastic  prerogative  to  an  extent  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  public  liberty  ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  genius  of  the  people  over  whom  they  ruled  was 
equally  incompatible  with  arbitrary  government. 
Two  instances  occurred  at  this  Tb.e  kind's 
time,  in  which  James  had  the  mor-  commands  re- 
tification  to  find  his  will  success-  **?£J|{J*J 
fully  checked  and  resisted  by  the  Edinburgh 
administrators  of  the  law,  and  and  the  court 
which,  it  has  been  well  observed,  of  session. 
"  had  he  been  accustomed  to  watch  such  political 
indications,  might  have  been  full  of  warning  and 
instruction."  *  A  criminal,  who  had  been  arrested 
by  order  of  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  was 
rescued  by  a  gentleman  of  the  king's  household, 
and  set  at  liberty.  A  prosecution  was  instituted 
by  the  civil  authorities  against  the  courtier,  who 
was  in  the  first  instance  so  leniently  dealt  with 
that  he  was  simply  compelled  to  promise  to  deliver 
up  the  culprit  to  justice.  Failing,  however,  to 
perform  his  engagement,  the  magistrates  had  him 
apprehended  and  committed  to  prison.  James, 
who  seems  to  have  taken  this  as  an  affront  to  him- 
self, commanded  the  magistrates  to  set  his  at- 
tendant at  liberty.  This  mandate,  however,  they 
declined  to  obey ;  and  a  more  peremptory  order, 
which  was  instantly  issued,  was  met  by  an  equally 
prompt  and  peremptory  refusal.  They  professed 
their  readiness  to  resign  their  offices,  if  required, 
into  the  hands  of  the  king,  but  declared  that  so 
long  as  they  remained  in  office  they  would  do  their 
duty.  James  had  the  penetration  to  see  that  to 
pursue  this  altercation  further  would  only  be  to 
incur  additional  mortification.  He  smothered  his 
indignation,  and  allowed  the  municipal  authorities 
to  deal  with  the  courtier  as  with  a  common  of- 
fender, f  The  other  instance  was  of  a  much  graver 
character,  being  no  less  than  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  king  to  overrule  the  decisions  of 
the  supreme  court  of  the  kingdom.  Mr.  Robert 
Bruce,  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk,  having 
been  deprived  of  his  stipend  by  an  order  from  the 
king,  raised  an  action  against  the  crown  for  its 
restitution  before  the  court  of  session,  and  ob- 
tained judgment  in  his  favour.  Against  this 
judgment  the  king  entered  an  appeal,  appeared  in 
court  in  person,  pleaded  his  own  cause  with  great 
warmth,  and  concluded  by  commanding  the  judges 
to  reverse  their  decision.  To  their  honour,  how- 
ever, they  boldly  asserted  their  independence,  and 
maintained  the  supremacy  of  the  law.  Sir  Alex- 
ander Seton,  the  president  of  the  court,  rising 
from  his  chair,  thus  addressed  the  monarch: — > 
"  My  liege,  it  is  my  part  to  speak  first  in  this 
court,  of  which  your  highness  has  made  me  head. 
You  are  our  king;  we,  your  subjects,  bound  and 

*  Tvtler,  vol.  ix.  p.  255. 
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ready  to  obey  you  from  the  heart,  and,  with  all 
devotion,  to  serve  you  with  our  lives  and  sub- 
stance :  but  this  is  a  matter  of  law,  in  which  we 
are  sworn  to  do  justice  according  to  our  conscience 
and  the  statutes  of  the  realm.  Your  majesty  may 
indeed  command  us  to  the  contrary,  in  which  case  I, 
and  every  honest  man  on  this  bench,  will  either  vote 
according  to  conscience,  or  resign  and  not  vote  at 
all."  Lord  Newbattle,  another  of  the  judges,  next 
rose  and  remarked,  "  that  it  had  been  spoken  in  the 
city,  to  his  majesty's  great  slander,  and  theirs  who 
were  his  judges,  that  they  dared  not  do  justice  to 
all  classes,  but  were  compelled  to  vote  as  the  king 
commanded — a  foul  imputation,  to  which  the  lie 
that  day  should  be  given;  for  they  would  now 
deliver  a  unanimous  opinion  against  the  crown." 
Accustomed  to  the  flattery  and  obsequiousness  of 
his  courtiers,  including  some  of  the  proudest  of 
the  ancient  nobility,  and  not  unused  to  the  sub- 
serviency even  of  parliament  itself,  James  was 
wholly  taken  by  surprise  to  find  such  steadfast 
resistance  to  his  will  on  the  part  of  men  whom  he 
himself  had  placed  in  their  present  dignified 
position,  and  whom  it  would  be  no  great  stretch 
of  power  to  deprive  of  office.  He  made  one  effort 
more  to  induce  them  to  comply  with  his  wishes, 
and  in  a  prolonged  and  vehement  harangue  ex- 
hausted all  his  powers  of  persuasion,  and  had  the 
meanness  even  to  descend  to  taunts  and  menaces. 
All,  however,  was  unavailing.  With  only  two 
dissentient  voices,  the  judges  affirmed  their  ori- 
ginal decision  ;  and  the  king,  in  a  paroxysm  of 
rage,  rushed  out  of  court,  muttering  vengeance 
against  these  obstinate  ministers  of  the  law.* 
James  was  now  once  more  distracted  by  pecu- 
Pecuniary  era-  niary  embarrassments.  The  Oc- 
ban-assments  tavians,  who  had  managed  his 
of  the  king.      financial  affairs  with  signal  abiHty 

and  success,  unable  to  maintain  their  ground  against 
the  envy  and  enmity  of  the  other  courtiers,  and 
weakened  by  disunion  amongst  themselves,  had 
some  time  before  resigned  their  invidious  functions; 
and  the  care  of  the  royal  revenues  had  in  con- 
sequence been  devolved  upon  others,  by  whom  they 
were  neither  collected  with  the  same  diligence,  nor 
administered  with  the  same  frugality.  Meantime 
James's  own  profuse  habits,  his  lavish  gratuities 
to  his  favourites,  and  the  ruinous  extravagance  of 
his  queen  and  household,  had  concurred  in  bring- 
ing matters  to  an  alarming  crisis,  and  had  reduced 
him  to  a  condition  alike  incompatible  with  his 
own  dignity  and  the  safety  of  the  State.  It  was 
in  vain  to  apply  to  Elizabeth,  whose  repeated  vio- 
lation of  her  promises  of  assistance  had  already 
disappointed  and  disgusted  him,  and  whose  niggard 
parsimony  left  him  nothing  to  hope  for  the  future. 
In  this  exigency  he  was  led  once  more  to  dally  with 
the  popish  party,  in  the  hope  that  by  resuming 
friendly  intercourse  with  them,  and  indirectly 
flattering  their  expectations,  some  aid  might  be 
tendered  him  in  the  shape  of  Spanish  or  Roman 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Nicolson  to  Cecil,  16th 
March,  1598-9 ;  Tytler,  vol.  ix.  p.  257. 


gold.  This  apparent  tendency  towards  Romanism 
alarmed  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  who  had  succeeded  his 
father,  the  great  Lord  Burghley,  recently  deceased, 
in  the  office  of  English  secretary  of  state,  and  had 
for  some  time  taken  the  principal  management  of 
the  English  interest  in  Scotland.  There  were 
many  circumstances,  indeed,  calculated  to  excite  a 
suspicion  that  James  had  cooled  in  his  attachment 
to  the  Reformed  Church.  His  principal  secretary 
of  state,  the  president  of  the  court  of  session, 
and  Lord  Livingstone,  the  governor  of  the  young 
princesses,  were  all  Roman  Catholics;  and  Hunt- 
ley, whose  sincerity,  notwithstanding  his  recon- 
ciliation with  the.Kirk,  was  still  strongly  suspected, 
stood  high  in  his  confidence.*  These  and  other 
circumstances  were  all  esteemed  by  Cecil  as  symp- 
toms of  declension,  and  did  not  fail  to  excite 
serious  apprehensions  in  Elizabeth  and  her  min- 
isters. These  alarms,  however,  appear  to  have 
been  groundless.  All  this  apparent  leaning  towards 
popery  was  the  result  of  James's  deplorable  poverty, 
which  had  now  reached  such  an  alarming  crisis, 
that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  he  could  get 
any  of  his  ministers  to  accept  the  office  of  lord 
high  treasurer.  Even  so  insignificant  a  matter  as 
the  expenses  attendant  on  the  baptism  of  the 
Princess  Margaret,  which  took  place  at  this  time, 
was  found  too  much  for  the  royal  resources;  and 
these  charges  were  actually  paid  by  the  lords  of 
the  bedchamber  out  of  their  own  private  pockets,  f 
A  transaction  which  came  to  light  at  this  time 
tended  to  confirm  all  Elizabeth's  Jameg  accus(?d 
suspicions  of  the  king's  defection,  of  correspond- 
James,  it  appears,  had  written  a  inS  wita  tne 
letter  to  Pope  Clement  VIII.,  in  pope' 

which,  after  many  expressions  of  regard,  he  pro- 
mised to  treat  the  Roman  Catholics  with  greater 
indulgence,  professed  a  desire  to  have  a  resident 
minister  at  the  court  of  Rome,  and  requested  that 
Drummond,  Bishop  of  Vaison,  a  Scotchman,  should 
be  appointed  a  cardinal.  The  restless  and  intriguing 
Master  of  Gray,  who  had  been  for  some  time  in 
Italy,  apparently  acting  as  a  spy  for  the  English 
court,  had  procured  a  copy  of  this  letter,  and  trans- 
mitted it  to  Elizabeth;  and  as  she  had  previously 
received  some  information  regarding  this  corre- 
spondence from  another  source,  she  could  entertain 
no  doubt  of  its  reality.  Elizabeth  was,  notwith- 
standing, scarcely  prepared  for  such  a  discovery, 
and  she  instantly  dispatched  Bowes  to  the  Scottish 
court,  with  instructions  to  inquire  fully  into  the 
matter,  and  to  reproach  James  with  his  incon- 
sistent and  disingenuous  conduct.  James  heard 
the  accusation  with  unfeigned  astonishment,  confi- 
dently denied  all  knowledge  of  the  letter,  and  pro- 
nounced the  whole  story  a  vile  calumny,  devised 
by  his  enemies  in  order  to  throw  suspicion  on  his 
sincerity  with  respect  to  religion,  and  damage  his 
reputation  with  the  Protestants  of  England.     His 

*  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  memorial  of  the  present  state  of 
Scotland. 
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secretary,  Elphinstone,  made  a  similar  disavowal 
of  the  obnoxious  document,  and  at  once  pronounced 
it  to  be  a  forgery.  A  dark  shade  of  uncertainty 
was  thus  left  on  the  whole  affair ;  but  some  years 
afterwards  an  accidental  circumstance  occurred, 
which  brought  to  light  the  secret  history  of  this 
singular  production.  James  had  published  a  con- 
troversial treatise,  in  which  he  exposed  some  of 
the  errors  and  corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome ; 
and  Cardinal  Bellarmine,  who  undertook  to  reply, 
produced  and  published  the  identical  letter  in  dis- 
pute, in  proof  that  James  had  once  entertained 
opinions  respecting  the  Romish  religion  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  for  which  he  now  contended.  It 
was  impossible  for  James  to  allow  an  imputation  by 
which  his  own  honour  was  so  seriously  compromised 
to  put  unnoticed;  and  Elphinstone,  on  being  in- 
terrogated, admitted  that  he  had  surreptitiously 
introduced  the  letter  among  other  papers  requiring 
the  royal  signature,  and  the  king,  having  no  sus- 
picion of  the  deceit,  had,  without  being  aware  of 
the  contents  of  the  paper,  signed  it  along  with  the 
others.  He  protested,  however,  that  his  only 
motive  was  his  zeal  for  the  king's  service.  His 
object  was  to  conciliate  the  Roman  Catholic  party, 
and,  by  leading  them  to  look  forward  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  greater  toleration  and  indulgence  under 
the  government  of  the  king,  to  obviate  all  oppo- 
sition on  their  part  to  his  accession  on  the  demise 
of  the  Queen  of  England.  For  this  offence,  how- 
ever, he  was  arraigned  on  a  charge  of  treason, 
found  guilty,  and  condemned  to  death ;  but,  on 
the  intercession  of  the  queen,  received  the  royal 
pardon.*  Elphinstone's  account,  notwithstanding 
the  danger  and  distress  which  it  had  brought  upon 
him,  was  far  from  being  universally  believed.  It 
was  suspected  that,  to  save  his  master's  honour,  he 
had  sacrificed  his  own,  as  well  as  hazarded  his 
life.  "  It  is  not  likely,"  says  a  contemporary  his- 
torian, "  that  he  would  have  been  so  forward  for  the 
advancement  of  the  king  to  the  crown  of  England  if 
the  king  himself  had  not  been  privy  to  it,  yea,  an 
urger  of  it ;  howbeit  after,  when  he  was  troubled 
(to  procure  the  king's  favour),  he  did  cast  this 
cloak  upon  it."  -f  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain 
that,  with  a  view  to  the  English  succession,  James 
was  at  this  time  labouring  to  gain  the  confidence 
and  affection  of  the  Roman  Catholics  ;  and,  in  this 
way,  incurred  the  heavy  suspicion  of  Elizabeth, 
who  kept  an  anxious  and  watchful  eye  over  his 
conduct. 

Daring  this  year,  James  signalised  himself  as 
The  "Basili-  an  author  by  the  publication  of  a 
con  Doron."  treatise  on  government,  the  fruit 
of  some  years'  previous  study  at  intervals  of 
leisure  from  the  cares  of  the  State.  This  work, 
entitled  "  Basilicon  Doron,"  was  addressed  to  his 
son  Prince  Henry,  for  whose  instruction  it  had 
been  drawn  up,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
originally  intended  for  general  perusal.  The 
prince  was  yet  an  infant,  but  such  was  the  anxiety 

*  Spotliswood,  pp.  456,  457. 
f  Culderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  740. 


of  James  that  his  son  should  receive  this  royal 
gift,  even  if  he  himself  should  not  survive  to  pre- 
sent it,  that  he  caused  seven  copies  of  it  to  be 
privately  printed,  each  of  which  he  committed  to 
the  care  of  some  confidential  person,  under  strict 
injunctions  of  secrecy.  It  so  happened,  however, 
that  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  household,  Sir 
James  Sempil,  who  had  been  employed  in  trans- 
cribing it  for  the  press,  showed  it  to  Mr.  Andrew 
Melvil,  who,  taking  exception  to  certain  passages 
relating  to  the  Kirk,  procured  copies  of  them,  and, 
without  communicating  the  name  of  the  author, 
submitted  them  to  the  consideration  of  the  pres- 
bytery of  St.  Andrew's.  The  Kirk  was  speedily 
in  a  ferment;  the  passages  contained  an  attack  on 
the  presbyterian  form  of  church  government ;  the 
Reformation  itself  was  denounced  as  the  offspring 
in  part  of  "  popular  tumult  and  rebellion,  of  such 
as  were  blindly  doing  the  work  of  God,  but  clogged 
with  their  own  passions  and  particular  respects." 
The  authorship  could  not  be  concealed;  and  James 
perceiving  the  storm  he  had  raised,  and  imagining 
that  the  detached  passages,  which  had  given  such 
offence,  might  be  explained  or  modified  by  other 
parts  of  the  work,  ordered  the  publication  of  the 
whole  treatise. 

In  point  of  literary  merit,  it  is  admitted  that  the 
"Basilicon  Doron"  is  a  respectable  production,  and 
not  inferior  to  most  of  the  works  which  appeared  in 
that  age.  With  respect  to  the  political  doctrines 
it  inculcates,  and  the  sentiments  it  expresses  re- 
garding the  Reformation  and  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  not  merely  different,  but  diametrically 
opposite  opinions  have  been  entertained  from  the 
time  of  its  production  up  to  the  present  day.  By 
the  abettors  of  despotic  government,  and  the 
advocates  of  prelacy,  it  has  been  lauded  as  a 
masterpiece  of  political  sagacity  and  ecclesiastical 
wisdom;  while  the  friends  of  constitutional  go- 
vernment and  the  independence  of  the  Church, 
have  justly  regarded  it  as  the  most  direct  and 
undisguised  defence  of  unlimited  kingly  power 
over  all  matters,  spiritual  and  temporal.  According 
to  Archbishop  Spottiswood,  the  impression  it  pro- 
duced in  England  was  highly  favourable  to  James, 
and  contributed  more  to  reconcile  the  people  to  his 
succession  than  all  the  dissertations  that  had  been 
published  on  that  subject.  High  expectations  of 
national  happiness  and  prosperity  were  entertained 
under  the  rule  of  a  prince  who  had  evinced  so 
much  wisdom  and  piety,  and  such  paternal  solici- 
tude for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects.*  Very  different 
were  the  sentiments  which  this  piece  of  royal 
authorship  excited  among  his  subjects  in  Scotland. 
Though  their  notions  of  public  liberty  and  of  the 
necessary  limitations  on  the  royal  prerogative  were 
not  very  strictly  defined,  the  genius  of  the  people 
had  ever  been  essentially  free  j  and  this  native 
instinct,  while  it  probably  contributed  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  that  peculiar  form  of  church  polity  to 
which  they  were  so  much  attached,  was  in  turn 
fostered  by  it.  Presbyterianism  has  always  been, 
*  Spottiswood,  p.  456. 
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and,  from  its  very  nature,  must  ever  be,  in  antago- 
nism with  arbitrary  power.  The  publication,  ac- 
cordingly, of  a  work  by  the  sovereign,  in  which 
he  inculcates  upon  his  son,  the  heir-apparent  to 
the  throne,  principles  of  unmitigated  despotism, 
and  labours  to  excite  his  aversion  to  the  men  who 
were  regarded  as  the  ornaments  and  champions  of 
the  national  Church,  could  not  fail  to  rouse  strong 
feelings  of  indignation  and  alarm.  The  ministers 
of  the  Kirk  were  exasperated  to  the  highest  pitch 
when  ihey  found  their  most  distinguished  brethren 
stigmatised  in  such  terms  as  these : — "  Take  heed, 
therefore,  my  son,  to  such  Puritans,  very  pests  in 
the  Church  and  commonweal,  whom  no  deserts 
can  oblige,  neither  oaths  nor  promises  bind ;  breath- 
ing nothing  but  sedition  and  calumnies,  aspiring 
without  measure,  ruling  without  reason ;  and 
making  their  own  imaginations  (without  any  war- 
rant of  the  word)  the  square  of  their  conscience. 
I  protest  before  the  great  God, — and,  since  I  am 
hero  as  upon  my  testament,  it  is  no  place  for  me 
to  lie  in, — that  ye  shall  never  find  with  any  High- 
land or  Border  thieves  greater  ingratitude,  and 
more  lies,  and  vile  perjuries,  than  these  fanatic 
spirits."  The  dangers  to  which  the  Kirk  and  the 
nation  appeared  to  be  exposed  were  sought  to  be 
averted  by  humiliation  and  prayer.  A  general 
fast  was  proclaimed,  and  observed  for  the  un- 
usual period  of  two  days,  with  a  solemnity  that 
struck  the  English  ambassador  with  astonishment 
and  awe.*  On  this  occasion,  the  ministers,  in 
their  addresses  from  the  pulpit,  expatiated,  with 
all  their  ancient  license,  on  the  state  of  the  nation. 
They  lamented  that  the  enemies  of  the  Church, 
who  had  been  driven  into  exile,  were  now  permitted 
to  return ;  they  openly  censured  the  king  as  the 
calumniator  of  the  Kirk,  and  a  favourer  of  popery, 
as  was  manifest  by  his  committing  the  education 
of  his  children  to  the  care  of  an  excommunicated 
papist ;  and  they  denounced  the  declension  of  the 
nobility  in  sending  their  sons  to  be  instructed 
abroad,  whence  many  of  them  returned  either 
atheists  or  Roman  Catholics,  f 

At  this  crisis  the  apprehensions  of  the  ministers 
of  the  Kirk  were  strengthened,  and  the  jealousy 
of  the  English  queen  once  more  roused,  by  the 
arrival  of  a  French  ambassador  at  the  Scottish 
court.  This  event,  sufficient  of  itself  to  cause  un- 
easiness to  the  Protestant  party,  was  attended  by 
circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  the  gravest  sus- 
picions of  some  popish  intrigue  in  which  James 
himself  was  an  accomplice.  The  ambassador, 
though  a  papist,  was  received  with  marked  cor- 
diality; he  had  brought  with  him  a  Jesuit,  who 
was  admitted  to  repeated  private  interviews  with 
the  king;  and,  above  ail,  he  was  allowed  openly 
to  exercise  all  the  superstitious  observances  of 
the  Romish  Church.  Even  the  prescribed  mass 
itself,  which,  in  less  tolerant  times,  it  was  death 
to  celebrate,  had  been  once  more  set  up,   to  the 

*  MS.    Letter,    State    Paper    Office,    Bowes    to   Cecil, 
25th  June,  1599  ;  Tytler,  vol.  ix.  p.  263. 
t  Ibid. 


great  grief  and  scandal  of  every  true  son  of  the 
Kirk. 

The  heart-burnings  arising  from  these  causes 
were  just  beginning  to  subside,  in  Alarm  at  the 
the  expectation  of  the  immediate  arrival  of 
departure  of  the  ambassador  and  En°lish  actors- 
his  companion,  when  an  occurrence  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent nature  gave  a  new  direction  to  the  fiery  zeal 
of  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk.  This  was  no  other 
than  the  arrival  of  a  company  of  comedians  from 
England,  at  the  special  invitation  of  the  king,  who 
took  great  pleasure  in  theatrical  representations, 
and  had  granted  them  a  license  to  enact  plays 
within  the  capital.  "Whatever  diversity  of  opinion 
may  now  exist  as  to  the  moral  influence  of  such 
entertainments,  it  is  certain  that  they  were  viewed 
by  the  early  fathers  of  the  Kirk,  and  probably  by 
the  more  rigid  members  of  their  flocks,  with  ex- 
treme abhorrence.  Accordingly,  the  appearance  of 
a  company  of  play-actors,  men  who,  in  addition 
to  their  obnoxious  profession,  were  at  this  period 
generally  openly  licentious  and  profligate  in  their 
lives,  was  followed  by  a  fresh  outburst  of  clerical 
alarm  ;  the  kirk  sessions  prohibited  attendance  on 
theatrical  performances  under  pain  of  ecclesiastical 
censure;  and  the  magistrates  of  the  city,  acting  in 
accordance  with  the  earnest  exhortations  of  the 
clergy,  issued  a  proclamation  containing  a  similar 
prohibition  under  civil  penalties.  James  was  highly 
offended  by  these  interdictions,  which,  by  annul- 
ling his  license,  he  considered  a  direct  encroach- 
ment on  his  royal  prerogative.  He  summoned  the 
provost  and  town-council  before  him,  and  compelled 
them  to  withdraw  their  prohibition.  He  caused 
proclamation  to  be  made  that  the  actors  should 
proceed  with  their  performances ;  and  ordered  the 
ministers  to  announce  from  their  pulpits  on  the 
following  Sunday  that  the  people  were  at  liberty 
to  attend  the  "comedies  and  plays,"  without  in- 
curring the  censures  of  the  Church.  The  ministers 
at  first  showed  a  disposition  to  resist  this  mandate; 
but,  afraid  to  risk  the  consequences  of  a  fresh  con- 
test with  the  king,  they  at  last  yielded  a  reluctant 
compliance. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  year,  an  association 
was    formed   for    the    purpose    of  General  "band" 
aiding  the  king  in   securing  his  °n  the 

succession  to  the  English  crown.  successi 
According  to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  a  band  or 
covenant  was  entered  into,  "  purporting  to  be  made 
by  the  good  subjects  of  the  king's  majesty,  for  the 
preservation  of  his  person,  and  the  pursuit  of  his 
undoubted  right  to  the  crown  of  England  and 
Ireland."  *  This  confederacy,  there  was  reason  to 
believe,  originated  in  a  suggestion  of  the  king 
himself,  who  continued  in  a  state  of  feverish 
anxiety  on  the  subject  of  his  succession  ;  and  he 
hoped  to  be  able  to  manage  the  matter  with  such 
secrecy,  that  no  intimation  of  it  should  reach  the 
English  queen,  to  whom  there  was  reason  to  fear 

*  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  "  A  general  band  voluntarilv 
made  by  the  good  subjects  of  the  king's  majesty,  &e. ; " 
Tytler,  vol.  ix.  p.  268. 
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it  would  be  peculiarly  offensive.  "  Princes,"  how- 
ever, according  to  Elizabeth's  own  saying,  "  have 
long  ears:"  Nicolson  had  found  means  to  penetrate 
the  secret,  and,  on  the  27th  of  November,  wrote 
thus  to  Cecil : — "  I  hear,  which  I  beseech  your 
honour  to  keep  close,  that  there  is  a  general  band 
subscribed  by  many,  and  to  be  subscribed  by  all 
earls,  lords,  and  barons,  binding  them  by  solemn 
vow  and  oath  to  serve  the  king  with  their  lives, 
friends,  heritages,  goods,  and  gear,  and  to  be  ready, 
in  warlike  furniture,  for  the  same,  on  all  occasions, 
but  especially  for  his  claim  to  England."  *  In  a 
parliament  which  was  convened  in  the  following 
month,  it  was  expected  that  some  measure  would 
be  adopted  for  replenishing  the  king's  exchequer, 
to  enable  him  to  arm  his  subjects,  if  necessary,  in 
vindication  of  his  title  ;  but  the  appeal  which  he 
made  to  them  was  listened  to  with  coldness,  and 
answered  by  delay ;  and  various  schemes  of  taxa- 
tion which  he  proposed,  and  which  were  remark- 
able for  their  simplicity  and  moderation,  were 
warmly  discussed  and  finally  rejected.  To  James's 
honour  it  should  be  recorded,  that  in  all  these  ex- 
pedients for  raising  money — of  which  he  stood 
lamentably  in  need — he  evinced  an  evident  desire  to 
press  lightly  on  the  less  opulent  classes  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  was  ready  to  abandon  his  most  favourite 
plans  if  any  less  burdensome  could  be  proposed.f 
But  though  he  had  employed  extraordinary  and 
even  unconstitutional  means  to  bend  this  parlia- 
ment to  his  purpose,  all  lie  could  obtain  from 
them  was  a  general  assurance,  that  when  he  should 
find  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  arms,  they 
would  take  care  that,  in  accordance  with  an  act 
passed  two  years  before,  the  country  should  be 
furnished  with  munitions  of  war.  J 

At  this  time,  an  act  of  permanent  importance 

rp,  was  passed  by  the  king  with  the 

The  vear  ap-  r  J„  .  .  & 

pointed  to       concurrence  ox  his  secret  council. 

commence  on  Previously  to  this  period,  the 
Jakuary*  Scottish  year  had  commenced  on 
the  25th  of  March.  It  was  now 
ordained  that,  in  all  time  coming  "  the  first  day 
of  the  year  should  begin  on  the  1st  of  January." 
The  statute  was  appointed  to  take  effect  "upon 
the  first  day  of  January  next  to  come,  which  shall 
be  the  first  day  of  January,  1600."  § 

Amidst  the  comparative  tranquillity  which  Scot- 
The  Gowrie      land  at  this  period  enjoyed,  there 

Conspiracy.  occurred  one  of  the  darkest  and 
most  mysterious  events  in  Scottish  history.  This 
was  the  affair  commonly  termed  the  Gowrie  Con- 
spiracy. Its  author  was  the  grandson  of  Patrick 
Lord  ltuthven  (who  was  so  deeply  implicated  in 
the  atrocious  murder  of  Riccio),  and  the  son  of 
William,   first  Earl   of  Gowrie,   the   associate   of 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Taper  Office,  27th  November,  1599, 
Nicolson  to  Cecil. 

t  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  copy  of  the  Act  of  Convention 
at  St.  Johnston  ;  Tvtler,  vol.  ix.  p.  270. 

X  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  15th  December,  1599, 
Nicolson  to  Cecil;  Tvtler,  vol.  ix.  p.  269. 

$  MS.  State  Pape"r  Office,  Act  tor  the  year  of  God  to 
begin  the  1st  January  yearly. 


Lord  Lindsay  in  extorting  from  the  unhappy  Mary 
the  surrender  of  her  crown  at  Lochleven,  and  who 
was  ultimately  found  guilty  of  treason,  and  ex- 
ecuted at  Stirling,  in  1584.*  King  James,  how- 
ever, after  the  downfall  of  the  infamous  Arran, 
restored  the  title  and  estates  to  Gowrie's  eldest 
son,  and  treated  the  whole  family  with  the  greatest 
kindness.  Two  of  the  daughters  he  placed  in  the 
suite  of  his  consort;  others  he  married  to  influen- 
tial noblemen — one,  in  particular,  to  the  Duke  of 
Lennox,  his  most  favoured  courtier. 

The  young  earl  dying  soon  after  the  restoration 
of  the  family  honours  was  sue-  Character  of 
ceeded  by  his  brother  John,  the  the  emi. 
author  of  the  conspiracy,  who  manifested  at  a 
very  early  age  the  hereditary  disposition  of  his 
race  to  engage  in  perilous  intrigues  and  enterprises. 
In  1594  he  was  implicated  in  the  plots  of  the 
popish  earls,  mainly,  it  is  supposed,  through  the 
influence  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  Earl  of  Atholl ; 
but  the  offence  was  either  unknown  to  the  king,  or 
was  overlooked  by  him  on  account  of  Gowrie's  ex- 
treme youth.  Having  received  the  royal  license 
to  complete  his  education  abroad,  the  earl,  along 
with  his  younger  brother  Alexander,  passed  into 
Italy,  and  studied  for  five  years  with  great  dis- 
tinction at  the  University  of  Padua.  Like  his 
father  and  grandfather,  he  was  addicted  to  the 
study  of  the  pretended  science  of  magic,  for  which 
Italy  was  then  famous,  and  he  was  also  a  dabbler 
in  chemistry  and  judicial  astrology.  On  leaving 
the  continent  in  1599,  he  passed  through  England, 
where  he  was  received  by  Elizabeth  with  flatter- 
ing distinction,  and,  it  is  said,  was  even  allowed 
by  her  a  guard  to  watch  over  his  safety.  It  is 
probable  that  these  attentions,  acting  upon  a  mind 
naturally  ambitious  and  proud,  inspired  the  youth- 
ful earl  with  a  lofty  notion  of  his  own  power  and 
importance;  and,  combined  with  the  desire  to  re- 
venge his  father's  death,  induced  him  to  form  a 
conspiracy  against  the  person  of  his  sovereign. 

On  the  return  of  the  earl  to  Scotland,  in  May, 
1600,  he  was  received  with  every  mark  of  popular 
favour.  His  entry  into  the  capital  took  place 
amidst  a  brilliant  retinue  of  friends  and  dependents, 
and  great  crowds  of  the  citizens  went  out  to  wel- 
come his  approach.  His  handsome  countenance 
and  graceful  manners  soon  rendered  him  a  special 
favourite  of  the  queen ;  while  his  learning  and 
scholarship  made  him  equally  acceptable  to  the 
king,  who  often  conversed  with  him  on  strange 
and  abstruse  subjects.f  It  speedily  became  ap- 
parent, however,  that  Gowrie  had  no  intention  of 
becoming  a  courtier,  or  of  looking  to  the  royal 
favour  for  promotion.  The  mind  Project  of  the 
of  James  was,  at  this  time,  almost  king  at  this 
exclusively  occupied  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  preparations  for  the  death  of 
Elizabeth,  with  a  view  to  secure  his  peaceful 
succession  to  the  English  throne.  He,  therefore, 
summoned  a  convention  of  the  three  Estates  to 
meet  on  the  20th  of  June,  for  the  purpose  of  grant- 

*  See  supra,  p.  193.  f  Calderwood's  History. 
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ing  him  a  sum  of  money  to  raise  and  equip  a  body 
of  troops,  which  should  be  in  readiness  on  the 
queen's  death  to  maintain  his  title  and  to  overawe 
his  enemies.  To  his  great  surprise  and  indigna- 
llejected  by  tion,  however,  the  barons  and 
parliament.  t]ie  representatives  of  the  burghs 
stoutly  resisted  the  proposal,  and  all  the  entreaties 
and  threats  of  the  king  and  his  courtiers  failed  to 
convince  them  of  the  necessity  of  taxing  them- 
selves to  raise  the  sum  he  required.  In  the  end, 
they  declared  their  willingness  to  raise  an  army 
when  this  should  be  actually  needed;  and,  instead 
of  forty  thousand  crowns  which  James  demanded, 
they  offered  to  give  forty  thousand  pounds  Scots, 
on  condition  that  they  should  never  again  be  taxed 
in  his  time,  and  that  the  money  should  go  to  supply 
his  own  wants,  and  not  be  lavished  on  his  needy 
courtiers.  This  offer,  however,  was  contemptuously 
rejected  by  the  king,  who  insisted  that  it  should 
be  put  to  the  vote  whether  it  had  not  been  agreed 
in  a  former  convention  at  Perth,  that  a  thousand 
persons  should  advance  a  hundred  thousand  crowns 
for  his  majesty's  use. 

The  opposition  to  the  king's  demand  was  headed 
Opposition  by  the  young  Earl  of  Gowrie,  who 
headed  by  contended  that  the  offer  of  the 
barons  and  burghs  was  every  way 
a  reasonable  proposal,  and  ought  to  be  accepted ; 
that  the  demand  of  the  king  would  bring  discredit 
upon  all  parties;  and  that  it  was  dishonourable  for 
a  monarch  to  ask  more  than  his  subjects  could 
give,  and  for  a  people  that  their  poverty  should 
be  disclosed  to  the  world.  This  daring  conduct  of 
the  earl  excited  great  surprise  in  the  assembly. 
"Alas!"  said  Sir  David  Murray,  "yonder  is  an 
unhappy  man  ;  his  enemies  are  but  seeking  an 
occasion  for  his  death,  and  now  he  has  given  it." 
The  king's  The  king  was  enraged  beyond 
displeasure.  measure  at  his  defeat,  and  dis- 
missed the  assembly  with  loud  and  angry  invec- 
tives against  their  behaviour,  reminding  the 
burghers  that  their  matters  might  come  in  his 
way,  and  that  he  would  assuredly  remember  this 
day  and  be  even  with  them.  "  It  was  I,"  he  added, 
"  who  gave  you  a  vote  in  parliament,  and  it  will 
be  well  for  such  as  you  to  remember  that  I  can 
summon  a  parliament  at  my  pleasure,  and  pull  you 
down  as  easily  as  I  have  built  you  up."  The 
Laird  of  Easter  Wemyss  courageously  replied  to 
this  insulting  speech,  and  reminded  the  king  how 
much  he  owed  them,  and  what  great  sums  they 
had  given  him  in  his  necessities.  "  We  have  done 
your  majesty,"  said  he,  "as  good  offices  for  our 
Estate,  and  we,  your  majesties  burghs  and  barons, 
are  as  worthy  your  thanks  as  the  proudest  earl,  or 
lord,  or  prelate  here.  Our  callings  may  be  inferior, 
but  our  devotedness  is  as  great,  and  so  your 
majesty  will  find  it  when  the  proper  time  arrives. 
As  for  our  places  in  parliament  and  convention, 
we  have  bought  our  seats  ;  we  have  paid  your 
majesty  for  them  ;  and  we  cannot  with  justice  be 
deprived  of  them.  But  the  throne  is  surrounded 
by  flatterers,  who  propagate  falsehoods  against  us. 


Let  us  be  confronted  with  our  accusers,  and  we 
engage  to  prove  them  liars."  * 

It  is  supposed  that  the  actual  rise  of  the  Gowrie 
conspiracy  may  be  dated  from  this  Gowrie's  views 
moment,  but  there  can  be  little  and  feelings, 
doubt  that  the  earl  had  at  a  much  earlier  period 
begun  to  cherish  feelings  of  revenge  against  all 
who  had  been  concerned  in  his  father's  death,  the 
king  himself  not  excepted.  On  one  occasion, 
shortly  after  his  return  to  Scotland,  as  he  was 
entering  the  long  gallery  at  Holyrood,  he  perceived 
Colonel  William  Stewart  enter  it  from  the  other 
end,  having  just  left  the  apartment  of  the  king. 
As  this  officer  had  taken  an  active  part  in  appre- 
hending his  father  at  Dundee,  the  earl,  from  a 
natural  repugnance  to  meet  him,  stepped  aside  to 
permit  Stewart  to  pass.  One  of  his  servants,  how- 
ever, observing  this,  called  out,  "  What,  my  lord  ! 
will  you  give  back  for  any  man  here  ?  Come 
forward  boldly."  Gowrie  then  resumed  his  walk 
along  the  centre  of  the  room,  which  being  observed 
by  Stewart,  and  construed  into  an  insult,  he  re- 
turned to  the  king's  chamber,  and  entered  a  com- 
plaint against  the  earl.  "  Sir,  will  it  please  you," 
said  he,  "  to  listen  to  this  strange  matter  ?  that  for 
service  done  to  your  majesty  I  should  be  so  evil 
rewarded  as  I  am.  Here  comes  in  the  Earl  of 
Gowrie,  and  I  see  he  intends  to  begin  with  me ; 
but  beware  the  best  of  you  all ! "  The  earl,  enter- 
ing the  apartment  at  this  moment,  Stewart 
withdrew  without  saying  more.  To  the  sur- 
prise of  all  present,  Gowrie  took  no  notice  of  the 
complaint,  but  conversed  with  the  king  about 
other  matters.  Being  afterwards  asked  the  cause 
of  this,  he  replied  by  quoting  the  significant 
proverb,  "  Aquila  non  captat  muscas."  f  It  is  re- 
marked by  an  old  chronicler,  that  this  brief  and 
proud  answer  was  a  covert  intimation  that  he 
scorned  to  punish  the  subordinate  agent,  but 
would  revenge  his  father's  death  upon  the  king.  J 

The  precise  object  of  the  plot  is  still  enveloped  in 
mystery,  but  there  is  no  reason  Object  of  the 
to*  believe  that  the  conspirators  conspiiaey. 
cherished  any  design  against  the  king's  life.  The 
probability  seems  rather  to  be  that  they  intended 
an  enterprise  similar  to  the  Raid  of  Ruthven,  in 
which  Gowrie's  father  was  concerned  ;  and  that 
their  object  was  to  make  themselves  master  of  the 
king's  person,  to  administer  the  government  in 
the  royal  name,  and  thus  to  gratify  at  once  their 
ambition  and  their  revenge.  The  most  extraor- 
dinary thing  about  this  conspiracy  is  the  small 
number  of  persons  who  seemed  to  have  been  privy 
to  it.  Gowrie,  it  appears,  had  deeply  studied  the 
various  plots  which  chequer  the  history  of  Scot- 
land, and  had  observed  that  most  of  them  had 
failed  in  consequence  of  too  many  being  admitted 
as  accomplices.  William  Rhynd,  his  tutor,  gave 
evidence  afterwards,  that,  having   several   times 

*  MS.   Letter,   State  Paper  Office,   29th  June,   1600; 
Tytler,  ix.  p.  326. 

f  The  eagle  does  not  catch  flies. 
X  Pitcairn,  vol.  ii.  p.  297. 
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conversed  with  the  earl  regarding  the  best  way  of 
conducting-  a  dangerous  enterprise,  his  lordship 
always  professed  for  his  opinion,  that  he  was  not 
a  wise  man  that,  having  intended  the  execution  of 
a  high  and  dangerous  purpose,  communicates  the 
game  to  any  second  person — because,  keeping  it  to 
himself,  he  could  never  be  discovered  or  disap- 
pointed.* This  statement  is  corroborated  by  a 
curious  anecdote  preserved  by  Spottiswood.  A 
few  days  before  the  earl's  unhappy  death,  William 
Couper,  minister  of  Perth,  found  him  in  his  library 
perusing  a  work  on  the  subject  of  "  Conspiracies 
against  Princes,"  probably  the  Latin  translation  of 
Machiavei's  "  Discourses  on  Livy,"  and,  on  inquiring 
the  subject  of  his  studies,  was  told  that  it  was  a 
collection  of  the  conspiracies  made  against  princes. 
"  A  perilous  subject,"  was  Couper's  reply. — "  Yes," 
said  the  earl,  "  because  most  of  such  plots  have 
been  foolishly  contrived,  and  faulty  either  in  one 
point  or  other ;  for  he  that  goeth  about  such  a 
business  should  not  put  any  man  on  his  counsel."  f 
Acting  on  these  views,  Gowrie  took  into  his  con- 
Gowrie's  accora-  fidence  only  his  brother  Alexander, 
prices,  commonly   called    the   Master    of 

Ruthven  ;  Robert  Logan  of  Restalrig ;  an  old  bor- 
derer called  Laird  Bower,  a  follower  of  Logan's; 
and  a  fourth  conspirator,  still  unknown,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  person  of  rank,  and  was  pro- 
bably connected  with  the  royal  household.  Logan 
was  a  gentleman  of  ancient  family,  the  uterine 
brother  of  Lord  Home,  but  a  reckless,  unprincipled 
villain — a  scoffer  at  religion,  and  a  person  of  openly 
profligate  life :  in  the  words  of  the  Governor  of 
Berwick,  "  a  main  loose  man,  a  great  favourer  of 
thieves  reputed."  \  He  was,  indeed,  an  adherent  of 
the  infamous  Bothwell,  to  whom,  as  he  boasted,  he 
had  at  one  time  given  shelter  in  his  unapproachable 
eyrie  of  Fastcastle.  This  fortalice,  which  is  perched 
on  the  brink  of  a  steep  and  almost  perpendicular 
rock,  two  hundred  feet  above  the  German  Ocean, § 
formerly  belonged  to  a  branch  of  the  powerful 
family  of  Home,  and  had  recently  come  into  Logan's 
possession  by  marriage.  It  is  supposed  that  it  was 
to  this  impregnable  tower,  which  twenty  men  could 
have  maintained  against  an  army,  that  the  con- 
spirators designed  to  convey  the  king  after  getting 
possession  of  his  person ;  and  the  selection  of  this 
remote  and  inaccessible  place  of  detention,  so  near 
the  English  Border,  renders  it  by  no  means  impro- 
bable that  Elizabeth  was  privy  to  the  scheme. 

*  MS.  Historv  of  Scotland,  quoted  in  Pitcairn's  Criminal 
Trials,  vol.  ii.  p.  221. 

t  Ibid.,  Note;  Spottiswood' s  History  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  book  vi.  p.  461. 

%  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.  C,  Lord  Willoughbv 
to  Cecil,  1st  January,  1598-9. 

$  It.  was  believed  by  Logan  that  his  castle  contained  a 
vast  quantity  of  hidden  treasure;  and  a  curious  agreement 
U  still  extant  between  him  and  Napier  of  Merchiston,  in 
which  that  celebrated  philosopher  consents  to  make  search 
for  the  treasure  by  divination,  on  condition  that  he  was  to 
obtain  half  of  all'  that  should  be  discovered,  and  to  have 
his  expenses  paid,  whatever  might  be  the  result.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  project  was  completely 
unsuccessful.  Fastcastle,  now  in  ruins,  is  the  Wolf's 
Craig  of  "The  Bride  of  Lammermuir." 


Several  letters,  which  Logan  addressed  to  his 
brother  conspirators,  have  been  Letters  of  the 
preserved,  and  throw  considerable  conspirators, 
light  on  the  object  of  the  plot,  and  the  means  by 
by  which  it  was  to  be  carried  into  effect  It 
appears,  from  these  documents,  that  early  in  the 
month  of  July,  1600,  Gowrie  wrote  to  Logan, 
appointing  a  secret  meeting,  to  confer  "on  the 
purpose  he  knew  of;"  that  later  in  the  month  the 
Master  of  Ruthven  and  Logan  met,  and  arranged 
the  mode  in  which  the  plot  was  to  be  executed,  and 
resolved  that  "  the  king's  hunting"  was  the  most 
favourable  time  for  their  attempt,  in  which  "  life, 
land,  and  honour,"  were  to  be  perilled,  "in  case  the 
matter  were  not  wisely  used:"  and  that  between 
the  18th  and  the  27th  of  July  the  conspirators 
held  another  meeting,  to  complete  their  arrange- 
ments, and  that  it  only  remained  to  tix  the  precise 
day.  The  last  two  letters  of  the  series  are  so  im- 
portant that  we  give  them  entire.  The  first  is 
dated  July  29th,  only  a  week  before  the  fatal 
result  of  their  attempt,  and  was  sent  to  Gowrie  by 
Laird  Bower,  Logan's  household  man,  as  he  termed 
him. 

"My  Lo., — At  the  receipt  of  your  lordship's 
letter  I  am  so  comforted,  especially  at  your  Lo.'s 
purpose,  communicated  unto  me  therein,  that  I 
ca'n  neither  utter  my  joy,  nor  find  myself  able 
how  to  encounter  your  Lo.  with  due  thanks. 
Indeed,  my  Lo.,  at  my  being  last  in  town,  M.  A. 
your  Lo.'s  brother  imparted  somewhat  of  your 
lordship's  intention  anent  that  matter  unto  me; 
and  if  I  had  not  been  busied  about  some 
turns  of  my  own,  I  thought  to  have  come  over 
to  St.  Jo.,*  and  spoken  to  your  lordship.  Yet 
also  my  Lo.,  I  beseech  your  Lo.,  baith  for  the 
safety  of  your  honour,  credit,  and,  more  than  that, 
your  life,  my  life,  and  the  lives  of  mony  others, 
who  ma}'  perhaps  innocently  smart  for  that  turn 
afterwards,  in  case  it  be  revealed  by  any  ;  and  like- 
wise the  utter  wrecking  of  our  lands  and  houses, 
and  extirpating  of  our  names  ;  look  that  we  be  all 
as  sure  as  your  Lo. ;  and  I  myself  shall  be  for  my 
own  part;  and  then  I  doubt  not,  but  by  God's 
grace,  we  shall  bring  our  matter  to  a  fine.f  which 
shall  bring  contentment  to  us  all  that  ever  wished 
for  the  revenge  of  the  Maschevalent  \  massacring 
of  our  dearest  friends.  I  doubt  not,  but  M.  A.,  your 
Lo.'s  brother,  has  informed  your  Lo.  what  course  1 
laid  down  to  bring  all  your  Lo.'s  associates  to  my 
house  of  Fastcastle  by  sea,  where  I  should  have  all 
materials  in  readiness  for  their  safe  receiving 
a-land,  and  into  my  house,  making,  as  it  were,  but 
a  matter  of  pastime  in  a  boat  on  the  sea  in  this 
summer-tide;  and  none  other  strangers  to  haunt 
my  house  while  §  we  had  concluded  on  the  laying 
of  our  platt,  which  is  already  devised  by  Mr.  Alex- 
ander and  me.  And  I  would  wish  that  your  lordship 
would  either  come,  or  send  M.  A.  to  me ;  and 
thereafter  I  should   meet  your  Lo.   in   Leith,  or 


*  St.  Johnston,  or  Perth. 
J  Machiavelian. 


f  End. 
$  Until. 
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quietly  at  Restalrig,  where  we  should  have  pre- 
pared a  fine  hattit  kit,*  with  sugar  confits  and 
wine,  and  thereafter  confer  on  matters :  and  the 
sooner  we  brought  our  purpose  to  pass  it  were  the 
better,  before  harvest.  Let  not  M.  W.  It.  [Mr. 
William  Rhynd],  your  old  pedagogue,  ken  -f  of  your 
coming  ;  but  rather  would  I,  if  I  dare  be  so  bold  to 
entreat  your  Lo.  once  to  come  and  see  my  own 
house,  where  1  have  kept  my  Lo.  Bo.  [Lord  Both- 
well]  in  his  greatest  extremities,  say  the  K.  and 
his  council  what  they  would.  And  in  case  God 
grant  us  a  happy  success  in  this  errand,  I  hope 
both  to  have  your  Lo.  and  his  Lo.,  with  many 
others  of  your  lovers  and  his,  at  a  good  dinner 
before  I  die.  Always  I  hope  that  the  king's  buck- 
hunting  at  Falkland  this  year,  shall  prepare  some 
dainty  cheer  for  us  against  that  dinner  the  next 
year.  Hoc  jocose,  to  animate  your  Lo.  at  this 
time ;  but  afterwards  we  shall  have  better  occasion 
to  make  merry. 

"  I  protest,  my  Lo.,  before  God,  I  wish  nothing 
with  a  better  heart  nor  \  to  achieve  to  that  which 
your  Lo.  would  fain  attain  unto;  and  my  con- 
tinual prayer  shall  tend  to  that  effect,  and  with 
the  large  spending  of  my  lands,  goods,  yea,  the 
hazard  of  my  life,  shall  not  affright  me  from  that, 
although  the  scaffold  were  already  set  up,  before  I 
should  falsify  my  promise  to  your  Lo.,  and  per- 
suade your  Lo.  thereof.  I  trow  your  Lo.  has  a 
proof  of  my  constancy  ere  now. 

"  But,  my  Lo.,  whereas  your  Lo.  desires  in  my 
letter  that  I  crave,  my  Lo.,  my  brother's  mind 
anent  this  matter,  I  alluterly§  dissent  from  that, 
that  he  should  ever  be  a  councillor  thereto,  for  in 
good  faith  he  will  never  help  his  friend  nor  harm 
his  foe.  Your  Lo.  may  confide  more  in  this  old 
man,  the  bearer  thereof,  my  man  Laird  Bower,  nor 
in  my  brother ;  for  I  lippen  my  life,  and  all  I  have 
else,  in  his  hands ;  and  I  trow  he  would  not  spare 
to  ride  to  Hell's  Yettj|  to  pleasure  me;  and  he  is 
not  beguiled  of  my  part  to  him.  Always,  my  Lo., 
when  your  Lo.  has  read  my  letter,  deliver  it  to  the 
bearer  again,  that  I  may  see  it  burnt  with  my  ain 
een.^j  as  I  have  sent  your  Lo.'s  letter  to  your  Lo. 
again  ;  for  so  is  the  fashion  I  grant.  And  I  pray 
your  Lo.  rest  fully  persuaded  of  me,  and  of  all  that 
I  have  promised;  for  I  am  resolved,  howbeit  I  were 
to  die  the  morn,**  I  maun  ff  entreat  your  Lo.  to 
exspede  %%  Bower,  and  give  him  strait  direction,  on 
pain  of  his  life,  that  he  take  never  a  wink  of  sleep 
until  he  see  me  again,  or  else  he  will  utterly  undo 
us.  I  have  already  sent  another  letter  to  the 
gentleman  your  Lo.  kens,  as  the  bearer  will  inform 
your  Lo.  of  his  answer  and  forwardness  with  your 
Lo.;  and  I  shall  show  your  Lo.  farther  at  meeting, 
when   and  where   your  Lo.  shall   think  meetest. 

*  A  Scottish  dish,  composed  of  coagulated  milk,  and  eaten 
with  rich  cream  and  sugar. 

f  Know.  +  Than.  §  Utterly,  entirely. 

||  Hell's  Gate.  Bower  was  trained  up  under  David  Home 
of  Manderston,  commonly  termed  "Davie  the  Devil,"  and 
was  a  greater  villain  than  his  master. 

H  Own  eyes.  **  To-morrow.  ff  Must. 

11  Hasten. 


To  which  time,  and  ever  commits  your  Lo.  to  the 
protection  of  Almighty  God.  From  Gunnisgreen, 
the  29th  of  July,  1600. 

"Your  Lo.'s  own  sworn  and  bound  man,  to 
obey  and  serve  with  efald*  and  ever-ready 
service,  to  his  utter  power,  to  his  life's  end. 
"  Restalrig." 

"  Prays  your  Lo.  hold  me  excused  for  my  un- 
seemly letter,  quilk  is  not  so  well  written  as 
mister f  were,  for  I  durst  not  let  onyj  of  my 
writers  ken  of  it,  but  took  two  sundry  idle  days  to 
it  myself. 

"  I  will  never  forget  the  good  sport  that  M.  A., 
your  Lo.  brother,  told  me  of  a  nobleman  of  Padua ; 
it  comes  so  oft  to  my  memory ;  and  indeed  it  is  a 
paras  teur§  to  this  purpose  we  have  in  hand." 

Two  days  after  the  date  of  this  letter  to  Gowrie. 
Logan  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  unknown 
conspirator,  from  his  house  of  Gunn's  Green,  near 
Eyemouth. 

"Right  honourable  Sir, — My  hartly  duty 
remembered.  Ye  know  I  told  you  at  our  last 
meeting  in  the  Canongate,  that  M.  A.  R.,  my  Lord 
of  Gowrie's  brother,  had  spoken  with  me  anent  the 
matter  of  our  conclusion ;  and  for  my  own  part  I 
shall  not  be  hindmost ;  and  sinsyne[|  I  got  a  letter 
from  his  lordship's  self  for  that  same  purpose;  and 
upon  the  receipt  thereof,  understanding  his  lord- 
ship's frankness  and  forwardness  in  it,  God  kens^f 
if  my  heart  was  not  lifted  ten  stages ! 

"  I  posted  this  same  bearer  to  his  lordship,  to 
whom  you  may  concredit  all  your  heart  in  that  as 
well  as  I ;  for  if  it  were  my  very  soul,  I  durst 
make  him  messenger  thereof,  I  have  such  experience 
of  his  truth  in  many  other  things.  He  is  a  silly 
auld,  gleyd**  carle,  ft  hut  wondrous  honest ;  and 
as  he  has  reported  to  me  his  lordship's  own  answer, 
I  think  all  matters  shall  be  concluded  at  my  house 
of  Fastcastle;  for  I  and  M.  A.  R.  concluded  that 
you  should  come  with  him  and  his  lordship,  and 
only  one  other  man  with  you — being  but  only  four 
in  company — into  one  of  the  great  fishing  boats, 
by  sea,  to  my  house,  where  ye  shall  land  as  safely  as 
on  Leith  shore ;  and  the  house  agane  his  lordship's 
coming  to  be  quiet;  and  when  you  are  about  half 
a  mile  from  shore,  as  it  were  passing  by  the  house, 
to  gar  set  forth  a  waff.  \\  But,  for  God's  sake,  let 
neither  any  knowledge  come  to  my  Lo.  my  brother's 
[Lord  Home]  ears,  nor  yet  to  M.  W.  R.  [Master 
Wm.  Rhynd],  my  Lo.'s  old  pedagogue,  for  my 
brother  is  kittle  to  shoe  behind,  §§  and  dare  not  en- 
terprise for  fear,  and  the  other  will  dissuade  us 
from  our  purpose  with  reasons  of  religion,  which  I 
can  never  abide.  I  think  there  is  none  of  noble 
heart,  or  carries  a  stomach  worth  a  penny,  but 
they  would  be  glad  to  see  a  contented  revenge  of 

*  True.  t  Need  were.  J  Any. 

$  Apropos.  j|  Since  then.  11  Knows. 

**  Old,  squinting.        ft   A  man  above  fifty  years  of  age. 
X%  To  cause  set  forth  a  signal. 

\\  Not  to  be  trusted.  An  allusion  to  the  hazard  of  shoe- 
ing a  treacherous  or  ill-broken  horse  behind. 
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Grey  Stiel's  death  ;*  and  the  sooner  the  better,  or 
else  we  may  be  marred  and  frustrated,  and  there- 
fore pray  his  lordship  be  quick,  and  bid  M.  A. 
remember  on  the  sport  he  told  me  of  at  Padua,f 
for  I  think  with  myself  that  the  cogitation  on  that 
should  stimulate  his  Lordship.  And,  for  God's 
cause,  use  all  your  courses  with  discretion.  Fail 
not,  sir,  to  send  back  again  this  letter — for  M.  A. 
learned  me  that  fashion — that  I  may  see  it  de- 
stroyed myself.  So  till  your  coming,  and  ever, 
commit  you  heartily  to  Christ's  holy  protection. 
From  Gunnisgreen,  the  last  of  July,  1600." 

From  these  remarkable  letters  we  learn  that  the 
conspirators  were  determined  to  revenge  the  Machia- 
velian  massacre  of  their  dearest  friends,  and  espe- 
cially anticipated  a  glorious  revenge  for  the  death 
of  Grey  Stiel — the  soubriquet  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Gowrie;  that,  under  the  pretence  of  a  pleasure 
party  on  the  sea,  they  were  to  hold  a  secret  rendez- 
vous at  Fastcastle;  that  an  appointed  signal  was 
to  be  given  to  those  who  were  to  be  on  the  outlook 
from  the  fortalice ;  that  a  previous  secret  con- 
ference was  to  be  held  at  Restalrig  over  their 
"hattit  kit  and  wine;"  that  the  king's  buck-hunt- 
ing was  expected  to  bring  them  good  cheer  and 
happy  success;  that  Logan's  assistance  had  been 
secured  by  the  promise  of  the  valuable  estate  of 
Dirleton,  then  the  property  of  Gowrie ;  that  Lord 
Home  and  the  earl's  old  tutor,  Mr.  William  Rhynd, 
were  not  safe  persons  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
secret — the  former  on  account  of  his  timidity,  the 
latter  because  he  would  dissuade  them  from  their 
purpose  "  with  reasons  of  religion,"  which,  the  pro- 
fligate Borderer  characteristically  adds, "  I  can  never 
abide ; "  and  that  his  resolution  to  go  through  with 
the  plot  was  so  strong,  that  he  would  not  be 
deterred  from  keeping  his  promise,  "  although  the 
scaffold  were  set  up." 

The  last  letter  of  Logan  was  written   on  the 

Proceedings  of    31st  of  July;  and  on  the  night  of 

the  earl  and  his    Monday,  the  4th  of  August,   the 

brother.  £arl   of   Gowrie  called   his  cham_ 

berlain,  Andrew  Henderson,  into  his  bedchamber, 
and  asked  him  what  he  intended  to  do  next  day. 
Henderson,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  simple- 
minded  person,  answered,  that  he  thought  of 
riding  to  his  lordship's  estate  of  Ruthven,  a  few 
miles  distant,  to  confer  upon  some  matters  of  busi- 
ness with  the  tenants.  The  earl  said,  "  Stay  that 
journey ;  you  must  ride  to-morrow  to  Falkland 
with  my  brother  and  Andrew  Ruthven.  See  that 
you  be  ready  at  four  in  the  morning ;  and  if  my 
brother  directs  you  back  to  me  with  a  message  or 
letter  make  all  the  haste  you  can."     Accordingly, 

*  "William,  Earl  of  Gowrie,  who  was  beheaded  May  28th, 
1584,  was  known  among  his  contemporaries  by  the  chival- 
rous soubriquet  of  Grey  Stiel,  a  hero  of  popular  romance. 

f  This  story,  probably  some  dark  tale  of  Italian  ven- 
geance, seems  to  have  taken  a  deep  hold  of  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  Master  of  Ruthven.  In  a  previous  letter,  Logan 
says  M.  A.  It.  "is  very  eonceity.  For  God's  sake  be  very 
ware  of  his  reckless  toys  of  Padua,  for  he  told  me  ane  of  the 
strangest  tales  of  ane  nobleman  of  Padua  that  ever  I  heard 
in  my  life,  resembling  the  like  purpose." 


Mr.  Alexander  left  Perth  next  morning  early,  ac- 
companied by  Henderson  and  Andrew  Ruthven, 
and  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  Falkland,  where 
he  arrived  a  little  after  six  o'clock. 

The  king  was  at  this  time  residing  at  the  palace 
of  Falkland,    for    the   purpose  of        The  king 
buck-hunting,    of    which    he    was   enticed  to  Gow- 
very  fond ;   and   on  the   morning  •  "ouse- 

in  question  the  nobles  were  assembled  in  the  great 
park,  between  six  and  seven  o'clock,  ready  to  pro- 
ceed to  their  sport,  "  the  weather  being  wonderful 
pleasant  and  seasonable."  His  majesty  was  walk- 
ing in  his  boots  towards  the  stables,  when  the 
Master  of  Ruthven  came  up,  and,  with  a  low 
courtesy,  addressed  the  king  in  a  perturbed  man- 
ner, and  requested  a  private  audience  on  a  matter 
of  great  importance.  James  stepped  aside  with 
him,  and  Ruthven  began,  with  eyes  bent  upon  the 
ground,  to  relate  a  singular  adventure  which  he  said 
had  befallen  him  on  the  preceding  evening.  In 
taking  a  walk  through  the  fields,  near  Perth,  he 
had  met  a  man  of  mean  appearance,  with  his  face 
muffled  in  a  cloak  ;  and  perceiving  that  he  faltered 
in  his  speech  and  became  confused,  when  ques- 
tioned, he  had  seized  him,  and  on  searching  had 
found  under  his  cloak  a  large  pot  full  of  broad 
gold  pieces.  He  had  immediately  taken  the  fellow 
into  custody  with  his  treasure,  and,  without  men- 
tioning the  matter  to  any  person,  had  confined 
and  bound  him  in  a  solitary  house.  Believing  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  communicate  the  matter  imme- 
diately to  his  majesty,  he  had  come  to  Falkland 
for  that  purpose,  and  now  besought  the  king  to 
ride  with  him  to  Perth  on  the  instant  to  take 
possession  of  the  money.  According  to  the  king's 
own  account  of  this  conference,  his  first  answer 
was  that  the  treasure  could  not  by  law  belong  to 
him,  unless  it  were  found  under  the  earth  ;  but 
afterwards  suspecting  that  the  man  was  some 
trafficking  priest,  who  had  come  to  Scotland  with 
money  to  stir  up  a  new  popish  rebellion,  he  in- 
quired what  kind  of  coin  it  was,  and  what  sort  of 
a  fellow  he  was  that  carried  it.  Ruthven  at  once 
caught  at  the  suggestion  ;  and  replied  that  the 
coin  seemed  foreign,  and  that  although  the  man 
appeared  a  native  of  Scotland,  yet  he  could  not 
recollect  to  have  ever  seen  him  before.  James  then 
proposed  to  send  a  warrant  to  the  magistrates  of 
Perth  to  receive  the  man  and  the  treasure  from  the 
Master's  hands,  and  to  inquire  into  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  story.  Ruthven,  however,  protested 
strongly  against  this  step:  if  either  his  brother, 
he  said,  or  the  bailies  got  possession  of  the  money  ^ 
his  majesty  would  receive  but  a  poor  account  of  it; 
it  was  only  for  the  great  affection  which  he  bore 
to  the  king  that  he  had  preferred  him  both  to  his 
brother  and  himself  in  this  matter;  and  that  all 
the  recompence  he  asked  for  this  service  was  that 
the  king  would  ride  with  him  to  Perth,  see  the 
treasure,  and  judge  for  himself. 

James  alleges  that  he  still  continued  irresolute; 
and  that,  as  his  attendants  were  all  on  horseback, 
the  game  found,  and  the  huntsmen  impatient  at 
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the  delay,  he  was  obliged  hastily  to  break  away 
from  the  Master,  with  a  promise  that  lie  would 
give  a  definite  answer  when  the  chase  was  con- 
cluded. Ruthven  expressed  great  dissatisfaction 
at  the  delay,  observing  that  there  was  not  such  a 
hunting  to  be  got  every  day  as  that  which  he  had 
proposed  to  his  majesty  ;  that  the  man  and  the  trea- 
sure might  be  discovered  and  meddled  with  during 
his  absence ;  and  that  his  brother,  who  with  the 
townspeople  was  at  church,  might  miss  him ; 
whereas,  if  the  king  were  immediately  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Perth,  they  might  investigate  the 
matter  before  the  dismissal  of  the  congregation. 
The  king  proceeded  to  join  the  hunt,  but  the  story 
haunted  him;  and  sending  for  Ruthven,  who  lin- 
gered near  at  hand,  he  informed  him  in  a  whisper 
that  he  had  formed  the  resolution  to  accompany 
him  to  Perth  as  soon  as  the  chase  was  ended.  The 
Master  then,  unknown  to  the  king,  dispatched 
Henderson  to  inform  his  brother  that  his  majesty 
was  coming  to  Perth  with  a  few  attendants,  and  to 
desire  him  to  cause  dinner  to  be  prepared. 

About  eleven  o'clock,  after  a  very  hard  chase, 
the  buck  was  brought  down  about  the  distance  of 
two  arrow  flights  from  the  royal  stables ;  and 
James  suddenly  announced  to  his  courtiers  that  he 
was  going  to  Perth  to  speak  with  the  Earl  of 
Gowrie,  and  should  be  back  before  the  evening; 
and  without  remaining  as  usual  to  superintend  the 
"curry,"  or  dissection  of  the  deer,  or  even  waiting 
till  fresh  horses  could  be  brought  for  himself  or 
his  attendants,  he  rode  off  instantly  at  a  rapid 
pace  with  Ruthven.  Within  a  mile  he  was 
overtaken  by  a  fresh  horse,  which  his  servants 
sent  after  him;  but  he  was  some  miles  on  the  road 
before  he  was  overtaken  by  Lennox  and  the  rest 
of  his  suite.  All  this  time  the  behaviour  of  Ruthven 
was  calculated  to  excite  the  king's  surprise  :  he 
urged  him  to  finish  the  chase  with  all  speed  ;  to 
set  out  the  moment  it  terminated,  and  especially 
not  to  permit  Lennox,  Mar,  or  any  of  the  other 
nobles,  to  follow  him,  as  it  might  spoil  all ;  and, 
though  his  jaded  horse  could  scarcely  keep  pace 
with  the  king's,  he  still  continued  eager  and  im- 
portunate in  his  entreaties  to  him  to  make  haste. 
This  extraordinary  deportment  on  the  part  of  the 
young  man  excited  the  king's  surprise  and  sus- 
picion that  "  he  was  not  well  settled  in  his  wits," 
and,  taking  Lennox  aside,  he  said  to  him,  "  You 
could  not  guess  what  errand  I  am  riding  for  ?  I 
am  going  to  Perth  to  a  get a  pose*  Mr.  Alexander 
Ruthven  has  informed  me  that  he  has  found  a 
man  that  has  a  pitcher  full  of  coined  gold  of  great 
sorts."  And  he  asked  the  duke  "  what  humour 
he  thought  Mr.  Alexander  to  be  of."  Lennox 
answered  that  he  knew  nothing  else  of  him  "  than 
that  he  was  an  honest,  discreet  young  man." 
James  then  related  to  the  duke  the  whole  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  alleged  discovery  of 
the  treasure,  to  which  the  duke  replied,  M  Sir,  I 
like  not  that;  it  is  not  likely."  The  king,  however, 
went  on,  but  he  took  the  precaution  to  enjoin 
*  A  hoarded  or  concealed  treasure. 


Lennox  to  observe  where  he  and  Ruthven  went, 
and  to  follow  him — an  order  which  he  repeated 
after  his  arrival  in  the  Earl  of  Gowrie's  house. 
This  private  conference  was  observed  by  Ruthven, 
and,  coming  close  to  the  king,  he  implored  him  to 
make  none  living  acquainted  with  their  purpose 
till  he  had  himself  seen  the  fellow  and  the  trea- 
sure. James  replied,  with  a  laugh,  that  "he  was 
no  good  teller  of  money,  and  behoved,  therefore,  to 
have  some  to  help  him  in  that  errand."  Shortly 
after  leaving  Falkland,  the  Master  had  dispatched 
his  other  servant,  Andrew  Ruthven,  to  ride  for- 
ward with  a  second  message  to  the  earl;  and,  on 
coming  within  a  mile  of  Perth,  lie  requested,  and 
received,  permission  to  ride  on  before,  in  order  to 
make  some  preparations  for  his  majesty's  arrival. 

Meanwhile,  Henderson,  on  his  arrival  in  Perth 
at  ten  o'clock,  found  the  Earl  of  Progress  of 
Gowrie  in  his  chamber  engaged  ^he  P^ot- 
with  two  gentlemen.  He  instantly  withdrew  to 
another  room,  and  earnestly  inquired  what  word  he 
had  brought  from  his  brother — had  he  brought  a 
letter?  how  had  the  king  taken  with  the  Master  ? 
what  number  of  persons  were  with  the  king  at  the 
hunting — what  noblemen  ?  To  these  questions 
Henderson  answered  by  giving  the  message  with 
which  he  was  entrusted — that  the  king  would  be 
at  Gowrie  House  incontinent,  and  that  the  earl 
must  prepare  dinner.  He  added  that  the  Master 
"  was  weel  tane  with,  and  when  he  did  his 
courtesy  the  king  laid  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder  ;" 
that  his  majesty  had  sundry  of  his  own  suite  with 
him,  and  some  Englishmen  ;  and  that  the  only  no- 
bleman he  noticed  was  my  Lord  Duke.  Henderson 
then  went  to  his  own  house,  pulled  off  his  boots, 
and  returned  to  Gowrie  House  about  eleven,  when 
the  earl  commanded  him  to  put  on  his  "  secret "  * 
and  plate  sleeves,  as  he  M  had  a  Highlandman  to 
take  in  the  Shoegatc.f  Henderson  did  as  he  was 
ordered,  and  afterwards  assisted  in  taking  up  the 
earl's  dinner,  which  was  served  at  half  past  twelve. 
Apparently  that  the  king's  visit  might  appear  to 
take  him  by  surprise,  Gowrie  entertained  at  dinner 
three  friends  who  had  happened  to  wait  upon  him, 
and  as  they  sat  at  table,  Andrew  Ruthven,  the 
Master's  second  messenger,  came  into  the  room, 
and  whispered  to  the  earl  that  the  king  was  on 
his  way.  Soon  after  the  Master  himself  came  in, 
and  announced  his  majesty's  approach,  upon  which 
the  earl  hastily  rose  from  the  table,  and,  assembling 
his  servants,  walked  to  the  South  Inch,  or  meadow, 
immediately  without  the  town-walls,  where  he 
met  the  king.  The  royal  retinue  did  not  exceed 
fifteen  persons,  including  Lennox,  Mar,  Sir  Thomas 
Erskine,  Lords  Inchaffray  and  j.indores,  and  a  few 
others,  who  were  armed  only  with  a  sword  or  deer- 
knife  at  their  girdle,  and  wore  hunting-dresses, 
with  a  horn  slung  over  their  shoulder.  The  earl 
was  attended  by  nearly  a  hundred  of  his  retainers 
and  fellow-townsmen,  who  had  turned  out  to 
welcome  his  majesty. 

*  A  secret  shirt  of  mail  worn  under  the  clothes, 
f  The  street  ia  wlrich'Gowrie  House  was  situated. 
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Gowrie  House,  into  which  James  was  thus  con- 
Construction  ducted,  was  a  large  baronial  man- 
sion of  quadrangular  shape,  stand- 
ing on  the  bank  of  the  Tay,  which 
formed  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  garden.  In 
the  south-east  corner  of  the  garden  stood  the 
Monk's  Tower,  and  to  the  westward  of  the  house 
stood  the  Spey  or  Spy  Tower,  a  strong  fort  which 
guarded  the  south  gate  of  the  city.  The  city  wall 
extended  in  a  line  nearly  due  west  and  east  from 
the  Spey  to  the  Monk's  Tower.  The  house  itself 
formed  three  sides  of  a  square,  the  fourth  side,  that 
which  abutted  upon  the  street,  being  formed  by  a 
wall,  in  which  was  the  entrance  gate  into  the 
interior  court.  It  consisted  of  three  stories,  the 
lower  being  occupied  by  cellars  and  the  apart- 
ments of  the  servants  ;  the  second,  by  a  dining- 
room  (A)  looking  out  upon  the  river,  a  hall  in  the 
centre  (B),  and  a  room  at  the  further  end  looking 
out  upon  the  street;  and  the  third,  chiefly  by  a 
long  picture  gallery  (D),  which  extended  along  one 
side  of  the  square,  and  communicated  by  a  door  at 
the  end  (E)  with  a  chamber  (F),  which,  in  its  turn, 
led  to  a  small  circular  room  (G),  constructed  in  the 
interior  of  a  turret  overhanging  the  outer  wall,  in 
which  were  two  windows,  the  one  looking  towards 
the  Spey  Tower,  the  other  looking  out  upon  the 
court,  but  visible  from  the  street  before  the  court. 
It  was  in  this,  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  house, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  square,  that  the  affray 
took  place.  The  various  apartments  were  arranged, 
as  was  usual  in  those  times,  en  suite,  and  so  as  to 
communicate  with  each  other.  The  principal  ac- 
cess to  the  various  stories  was  by  a  spiral  stair  (C), 
which  was  at  the  south-east  angle  of  the  court. 
But  there  was  another  and  smaller  stair,  called 
the  "  Black  Turnpike"  (H),  which  led  direct  to  the 
chamber  on  the  third  floor,  at  the  end  of  the 
picture  gallery,  opening  into  the  turret.  It  is 
necessary  that  the  reader  should  keep  these  details 
in  mind  in  order  to  understand  the  subsequent 
narrative. 

The  arrival  of  the  king  caused  a  considerable 
commotion  in  Gowrie's  household.  The  earl  him- 
self appeared  exceedingly  embarrassed  respecting 
the  proper  entertainment  of  his  dignified  and 
apparently  unexpected  guest.  Craigengelt,  the 
master  of  the  household,  was  obliged  to  leave  his 
sick  bed  to  take  charge  of  the  preparation  of  his 
majesty's  dinner,  and  messengers  were  dispatched 
throughout  Perth  to  seek  for  some  delicacy  fit  to 
be  set  upon  the  royal  table.  The  king,  though 
very  hungry  from  the  effects  of  six  hours  hard 
riding,  was  obliged  to  wait  more  than  an  hour  for 
his  dinner — to  his  no  small  annoyance.*  During 
the  interval,  his  majesty  asked  the  Master,  in  a 
whisper,  if  they  might  not  now  go  to  examine  the 
man  and  his  pot  of  gold.  But  ltuthven  told  him 
it  would  be  better  to  wait  till  after  dinner ;  and  in 

*  Mr  Patrick  Gallowav,  in  a  sermon  preached  before  the 
king,  on  the  11th  of  August,  1600,  dwells  with  special  em- 
phasis on  the  fact  that  the  earl  gave  his  majesty  "  ane 
cauid  denner,  yea,  ane  very  cauld  denner ;  ane  cauld "denner 
and  ane  far  caulder  welcome." 
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the  meantime  he  entreated  the  king  not  to  seem 
too  familiar  with  him,  lest  it  might  excite  the 
suspicions  of  his  brother.  James  then  addressed 
himself  to  the  earl,  but  was  surprised  to  find  that 
he  could  not  engage  him  in  anything  like  conver- 
sation, his  whole  discourse  consisting  of  "  half 
words  and  imperfect  sentences." 

It  appears  to  have  been  about  this  time  that 
Alexander  ltuthven    sent   for  the    .Arrangements 
key  of  the  gallery  chamber;  and     oftheconspi- 
soon  after  the  king  had  sat  down  rators. 

to  dinner,  Gowrie  sent  for  Henderson  his  chamber- 
lain, and  bade  him  go  to  his  brother  in  the  gallery. 
He  obeyed,  and  was  instantly  followed  by  the  earl 
himself,  who  commanded  him  to  remain  there  and 
obey  the  Master's  orders.  Henderson,  who  was 
now  fully  armed  except  the  head,  apprehending 
some  danger,  asked  "  what  they  were  about  to  do 
with  him  ? "  They  replied  by  directing  him  to 
enter  the  little  round  closet,  and  locking  the  door, 
left  him  there.  Gowrie  then  returned  to  take  his 
place  at  the  table  of  his  royal  guest,  and  stood  at 
the  end  of  it,  "very  pensive,  and  with  a  dejected 
countenance,  oft  rounding  [whispering  over  his 
shoulder]  one  while  to  one  of  his  servants,  and 
another  while  to  another,  and  ofttimes  went  out 
and  in  to  the  chamber."*  When  the  king  had 
almost  dined,  the  earl  conducted  Lennox,  Mar,  and 
the  other  noblemen  into  the  adjoining  hall,  and 
saw  them  sit  down  to  meat;  but,  instead  of  taking 
his  own  place  at  the  board,  as  seems  to  have  been 
the  custom,  he  immediately  returned,  and  resumed 
his  position  at  the  bottom  of  the  king's  table.  At 
this  moment  Alexander  ltuthven  whispered  into 
the  king's  ear  that  now  was  the  time,  when  the 
courtiers  were  all  engaged,  to  step  away  by  them- 
selves to  see  the  treasure,  if  they  could  get  rid  of 
the  earl  his  brother.  James  then  turned  to  Gowrie, 
and  in  a  "  merry  and  homely  manner"  accused  him 
of  having  been  so  long  in  foreign  parts  as  to  have 
forgotten  his  Scottish  courtesies.  "  Wherefore,  my 
lord,"  said  he,  "since  ye  have  neglected  to  drink 
either  to  me  or  my  nobles,  who  are  your  guests,  I 
must  drink  to  you  my  own  welcome.  Take  this 
cup,  and  pledge  them  the  king's  scoll\  in  my  name." 
Gowrie  accordingly  carried  the  pledge  to  the 
noblemen  in  the  hall,  and  while  they  were  busy 
returning  the  health,  the  king  and  the  Master 
passed  quietly  through  the  hall,  and  ascended  the 
great  stair  which  led  to  the  gallery.  Before  rising 
up,  James  desired  ltuthven  to  call  Sir  Thomas 
Erskine,  but  he  evaded  the  message,  and  Erskine 
never  received  it.  Lennox,  too,  proposed  to  follow 
his  majesty,  as  he  had  been  enjoined,  but  was 
prevented  by  Gowrie,  who  alleged  that  his  high- 
ness had  retired  on  a  quiet  errand,  and  would  not 
be  disturbed.}: 

The   king    and   Alexander   Ruthven   proceeded 
through  the  picture  gallery  and  the  chamber  be- 

*  The  King's  Narrative,  Pitcairn's  Criminal  Trials,  vol. 
ii.  p.  214. 

t  The  king's  health. 

%  Lennox's  declaration,  Pitcairn,  vol.  ii.  p.  172. 
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yond,  the  Master  carefully  locking  the  doors  as 

James  follows  the7  Passed'  and  °bservinS  wiA  * 
the  Muster  of  smile,  '  \A  e'll  make  very  sure  of 
Iiuthven  to  him."  At  last  they  entered  the 
small  room  in  the  round  turret  al- 
ready mentioned.  On  the  wall  hung  a  picture  with 
a  curtain  before  it,*  and  beside  it  stood  a  man  clad 
in  armour,  with  a  sword  and  dagger  by  his  side. 
James  started  back  in  alarm,  and  Iiuthven,  having 
first  locked  the  study  door,  clapped  his  hat  on  his 
head,  snatched  the  dagger  from  the  girdle  of  the 
man  in  armour,  and  drawing  aside  the  curtain 
from  the  picture,  showed  the  features  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Gowrie,  his  father.  Holding  the  dagger 
with  a  threatening  aspect  to  the  king's  breast,  he 
exclaimed,  "  Whose  picture  is  that  ?  Remember 
ye  not  the  murder  of  my  father  ?  Does  not  thy 
conscience  accuse  thee  of  his  innocent  blood?  I 
shall  be  avenged  upon  thee  now.  Thou  art  my 
prisoner;  thou  must  be  in  my  will,  and  be  used  as 
I  list."  He  also,  according  to  James's  account, 
"  swore  many  bloody  oaths  that  if  the  king  cried 
one  word,  or  opened  a  window  to  look  out,  that 
dagger  should  presently  go  to  his  heart."  James, 
although  greatly  alarmed  by  these  threats,  did  not 
lose  his  presence  of  mind,  but  began  to  expostulate 
with  Ruthven,  who  stopped  him  by  the  fierce  re- 
joinder, "  Hold  your  tongue,  sir,  or  by  Christ  ye 
shall  die ! "  But  here  Henderson  wrenched  the 
dagger  from  the  Master's  hand,  and  the  king,  re- 
suming his  remonstrance,  said  in  his  homely  dia- 
lect, "  Maister  Alexander,  ye  and  I  was  very 
great  f  together;  and  as  touching  your  father's 
death,  manf|  I  was  but  ane  minor,  my  council  might 
have  done  anything  they  pleased.  And  further, 
man,  albeit  ye  bereave  me  of  my  life,  ye  will  not 
be  king  of  Scotland;  for  I  have  baith  sons  and 
dochters,  and  there  is  men  in  this  town  and  friends 
that  will  not  leave  it  unavenged."  §  Ruthven, 
seemed  moved  by  this  appeal,  and  protested  that 
Ilia  life  was  not  what  was  sought.  "  What  racks || 
then,"  said  the  king,  who,  amid  all  his  perturba- 
tion, forgot  not  his  princely  demeanour,  "  albeit 
ye  tak  oft" your  hat?"  Ruthven  uncovered  himself, 
and  the  king  proceeded  to  say,  "  What  is  it  ye 
crave  man,  an  ye  crave  not  my  life?"  Iiuthven 
replied,  "  Sir,  it  is  but  ane  promise." — "What  pro- 
mise?" inquired  James. — "  Sir,"  said  the  Master, 
M  my  brother  the  earl  will  tell  you."  The  king 
then  desired  him  to  bring  his  brother.  Ruthven, 
having  exacted  a  promise  from  his  majesty  that  he 
should  not  open  the  windows  or  cry  out  while  he 
was  absent,  commanded   Henderson  to  keep  the 

*  This  highly  graphic  and  dramatic  circumstance  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  depositions,  or  in  the  account  published 
by  authority;  but  it  is  to  be  found  in  Johnstone's  Contem- 
porary Narrative  of  the  Conspiracy,  and  it  greatly  heightens 
tin;  force  of  Kuthven's  language  when  about  to  commence 
his  treasonable  attempt.     (See  Pitcairn,  vol.  ii.  p.  295.) 

t  On  very  intimate  terms. 

X  A  familiar  and  homely  phrase,  frequently  used  in  Scot- 
land, expressive  of  kindh  feeling. 

$  Deposition  of  Andrew  Henderson,  Pitcairn,  vol.  ii. 
p.  127. 

II   What  forbids. 


king  at  his  peril,  and  then  left  the  room,  locking 
the  door  behind  him. 

Immediately  after  his  departure,  James  entered 
into  conversation  with  Henderson,  and  asked  him 
how  he  came  there.  "  As  God  lives,"  answered 
the  unfortunate  and  trembling  chamberlain,  "I 
was  shot  in  like  ane  dog." — "  Do  you  think  my 
Lord  of  Gowrie  will  do  me  any  evil,  man  ?  "  inquired 
the  king.  The  man  answered,  "I  vow  to  God, 
sir,  I  shall  die  first."  James  then,  apparently 
thinking  that,  although  he  had  promised  not  to 
open  any  window  himself,  he  might  command  the 
chamberlain  to  do  so  for  him,  said,  "  Open  the 
window."  Henderson  immediately  opened  one  of 
the  two  small  windows  by  which  the  turret  was 
lighted — that  which  looked  toward  the  Spey 
Tower.  "  Fye  ! "  cried  the  king,  "  the  wrong  win- 
dow, man."  Henderson  instantly  perceiving  his 
mistake,  crossed  towards  the  opposite  window,  but 
before  he  reached  it  Ruthven  The  struggle 
again  broke  into  the  room,  and  between  them, 
exclaiming,  "By  God,  sir,  there  is  nae  remeid!" 
sprang  at  the  king,  and  attempted  to  bind  his 
hands  with  a  garter  which  he  had  brought  with 
him.*  James,  by  a  strong  effort,  wrenched  his 
hands  loose  from  the  gripe  of  the  conspirator,  ex- 
claiming, "I  am  ane  free  prince,  man,  I  will  not 
be  bound!"  and  Henderson  at  the  same  moment 
snatching  away  the  garter,  the  king  "leapt  free," 
and  had  almost  reached  the  window  when  Ruth- 
ven again  seized  him  by  the  throat  with  one  hand, 
and  thrust  the  other  into  his  mouth,  to  prevent 
him  giving  the  alarm;  while  they  were  struggling 
in  this  attitude  close  by  the  window,  Henderson 
put  his  hand  over  the  king's  left  shoulder,  and 
drew  up  the  movable  wooden  board  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  general  custom  in  Scotland  at  that 
period,  constituted  the  lower  part  of  the  casement. 
James  had  thus  an  opportunity  of  thrusting  his 
head  half  through  the  opening,  and  shouting  to  a 
group  of  his  attendants  on  the  public  street  below — 
"  Treason  !  help ! — Earl  of  Mar,  I  am  murdered  ! " 
Ruthven,  however,  succeeded  in  dragging  him  hack 
into  the  chamber,  and  calling  out  to  Henderson, 
"Is  there  nae  help  with  thee?  woe  worth  thee! 
thou  wilt  cause  us  all  die!"  he  attempted  to  draw 
his  sword,  which  James  prevented  by  grasping  his 
right  hand.  During  this  desperate  struggle  they 
reeled  out  of  the  closet  into  the  chamber  adjoin- 
ing, and  the  trembling  and  panic-struck  chamber- 
lain unlocked  the  door  of  the  room  which  opened 
upon  the  Black  Turnpike,  for  the  double  purpose, 
according  to  his  declaration,  of  making  his  own 
escape  and  letting  in  the  king's  servants,  f 

AVe  must  now  return  to  the  Earl  of  Gowrie, 
who,  shortly  after  the  king's  departure  from  the 
dining-hall  with  his  brother,  asked  Lennox  and 
the  other  nobles  to  step  with  him  into  the  garden, 
and  take  an  additional  dessert  from  his  cherry- 

*  This  garter  was  afterwards  found  by  Graham  of  Bal- 
gone,  one  of  the  king's  suite,  lying  among  the  bent  or 
rough  grass  with  which  the  floor  of  the  round  chamber  was 
covered. 

t  Pitcairn,  vol.  ii.  p.  178. 
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trees.  Opening  a  side  door  in  the  hall,  he  led  the 
way,  by  an  outer  stair,  into  the  garden,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  house.  They  had  not  been  long 
there,  however,  when  Thomas  Cranston,  one  of 
Gowrie's  domestics  came  to  them  hastily,  and 
informed  his  master  that  the  king  had  left  the 
house,  and  was  riding  over  the  Inch.  The  earl 
then  cried  to  horse ;  and  he  and  Lennox,  with  the 
rest  of  the  courtiers,  rushed  through  the  hall  into 
the  courtyard,  shouting  for  their  horses.  On 
coming  to  the  outer  gate,  the  Duke  of  Lennox 
asked  the  porter  if  the  king  had  passed.  The  man 
replied  in  the  negative ;  and  persisted  in  his  affir- 
mation, although  his  master  angrily  told  him  he 
lied,  for  his  majesty  had  left  the  house  by  the  back 
gate,  and  gone  through  the  Inch.  "That  cannot 
be,"  said  the  porter,  firmly,  "  for  I  have  the  key  of 
the  back  gate,  and  of  all  the  gates  of  the  place." 
Gowrie,  somewhat  confused,  proposed  to  run  back 
to  the  house  to  ascertain  the  truth.*  Returning 
in  a  few  minutes,  he  informed  the  courtiers  that 
the  king  had  really  left  the  house.  At  this  moment 
a  shrill  cry  was  heard,  betokening  the  extremity  of 
mortal  fear;  and  the  Duke  of  Lennox  exclaimed 
to  the  Earl  of  Mar,  "  That  is  the  king's  voice,  be  he 
where  he  will  himself!"  and  looking  up  they  saw 
the  king's  face  at  the  window  of  the  turret — the 
head  uncovered,  the  features  red,  and  a  hand 
grasping  his  mouth,  while  he  cried  out,  in  a  tone 
of  extreme  distress  and  terror,  "  I  am  murdered ! 
treason,  treason!  my  Lord  of  Mar,  help!"  Sir 
Thomas  Erskine  and  his  brother  James  seized  the 
Earl  of  Gowrie  by  the  collar,  exclaiming,  "Traitor, 
this  is  thy  deed!"  and  threw  him  on  the  ground. 
The  earl  asserted  his  innocence;  and  his  servants 
soon  rescued  him  from  the  gripe  of  Sir  Thomas, 
who  then  hastened  to  the  assistance  of  the  king. 
Meanwhile  Lennox  and  Mar,  and  some  others  of 
the  royal  suite,  crossed  the  courtyard,  and  rushed 
up  the  great  staircase  to  the  long  gallery,  which 
they  found  open,  but  the  door  (E)  of  the  chamber 
(F)  at  its  upper  extremity  was  locked,  and  resisted 
all  their  efforts,  although  they  battered  it  with  a 
ladder  which  lay  hard  by.   At  this  critical  moment 

*  It  is  supposed  by  some  that  Gowrie  ran  back  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  a  conference  with  bis  brother,  for  the 
Master's  retirement  from  the  round  turret  corresponded,  in 
point  of  time,  with  the  earl's  going  up  into  the  house  ;  and 
the  circumstance  of  the  gallery-door,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  locked  by  Ruthven,  being  open  when  Lennox  and 
Mar  went  up  to  the  king's  rescue,  seems  to  prove  that 
the  Master  came  out  to  the  staircase,  or  else  admitted 
his  brother  into  the  gallery,  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
a  conference  with  him.  On' the  other  hand,  Andrew  Hen- 
derson was  of  opinion  that  the  Master  did  not  leave  the 
back  of  the  door ;  and  his  return  was  so  precipitate  as  to 
have  left  little  or  no  time  for  a  conference  with  his  brother. 
The  probability  is  that  Ruthven  had  been  abashed  by  the 
collected  demeanour  of  the  king,  and  had  become  quite  un- 
nerved by  the  desperate  situation  in  which  he  felt  himself 
placed,  and  therefore  availed  himself  of  the  king's  proposal 
to  call  for  the  earl,  his  brother,  to  retire,  and  "  screw  up 
his  courage  to  the  sticking  point."  John  Ramsay  entered 
the  gallery  shortly  after  the  king  and  Ruthven  passed 
through  it,  and  spent  some  time  in  examining  the  pictures 
with  which  it  was  adorned  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  this 
took  place  at  the  very  time  that  the  king  was  remonstrating 
with  Ruthven  in  the  round  room. 


a  page,  named  John  Ramsay,  who  had  heard  the 
king's  cry  for  help,  observing  the  door  of  the 
Black  Turnpike  standing  open,  rushed  up  the  stair 
to  the  top,  dashed  open  the  door  of  the  chamber 
with  his  foot,  and  perceived  the  king  and  Ruthven 
wrestling  in  the  middle  of  the  room — the  Master's 
head  pressed  under  the  king's  left  arm,  and  his 
hand  thrust  upwards  against  his  majesty's  face. 
Ramsay  was  hampered  by  a  hawk,  which  had  that 
day  been  presented  to  the  king,  and  which  at 
that  moment  he  carried  upon  his  wrist ;  but  cast- 
ing off  the  bird,  he  drew  his  whinger,  or  short 
hunting-sword,  and  stabbed  the  Master,  the  king 
calling  out,  "  Fye !  strike  him  low,  he  has  on  a 
pyne  doublet ! "  *  The  next  moment,  James,  exert- 
ing all  his  strength,  thrust  him  out  of  the  chamber, 
and  down  the  stair.  Ramsay  then  ran  to  the 
window,  and  perceiving  Sir  Tho-  Death  of  the 
mas  Erskine  in  the  courtyard,  Master  of  Ruth- 
called  upon  him  to  come  up  the  Ten 
turnpike.  Sir  Thomas  immediately  complied  ;  and 
entering  the  staircase,  followed  by  Hugh  Herries, 
the  king's  physician,  and  George  Wilson,  a  servant, 
he  met  Alexander  Ruthven  staggering  downwards, 
bleeding  in  his  face  and  neck,  and  cried  out,  "  This 
is  the  traitor!  strike  him!"  The  unhappy  youth 
was  mortally  wounded  by  Herries,  and  almost  in- 
stantly expired,  exclaiming  as  he  turned  in  the 
death  agony,  "  Alas  !   I  had  not  the  wyte  f  of  it !" 

The  king  was  for  the  moment  rescued,  but  the 
danger  was  by  no  means  over.  His  friends  were 
only  four  in  number,  for  Henderson  had  glided 
down  the  turnpike  and  fled  from  the  house  im- 
mediately after  Ruthven  was  dispatched;  and  they 
were  uncertain  whether  the  attempts  of  Lennox 
and  Mar  to  break  open  the  door  by  which  the 
chamber  communicated  with  the  gallery  were 
made  by  friend  or  foe.  At  this  moment  the  alarm 
bell  rung  out,  and  the  din  of  the  gathering  citizens, 
who  were  devoted  to  their  provost,  Gowrie,  was 
heard  from  the  town.  There  was  besides  a  still 
more  imminent  danger. 

The  earl  on  being  rescued  by  his  servants  from 
the  grasp  of  Sir  Thomas  Erskine,  retired  a  short 
way,  then  drawing  two  swords  which  he  wore  in 
one  scabbard,  and,  Avith  one  in  each  hand,  rushed 
into  the  courtyard,  exclaiming  that  he  would 
either  be  in  his  own  house,  or  die  by  the  way. 
One  of  his  lackeys  put  a  steel  bonnet  on  his 
head,  and,  thus  armed,  he  crossed  the  court  and 
entered  the  Black  Turnpike,  preceded  and  followed 
by  seven  of  his  retainers.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
stair  lay  the  dead  body  of  Alexander  Ruthven. 
"Whom  have  we  here?"  said  Thomas  Cranston, 
one  of  the  earl's  attendants,  for  the  face  was  turned 
downward.  "  Up  the  stair ! "  was  Gowrie's  brief 
and  stern  reply.  Cranston  accordingly  ran  up  the 
stair,  followed  by  the  earl  and  the  rest  of  his  ser- 
vants, who  all  rushed  together  into  the  gallery 
chamber,  where  they  found  Erskine,  Ramsay, 
Herries,  and  George  Wilson,  standing  with  their 

*  A  secret  shirt  of  mail  worn  quilted  in  the  dress, 
f  Blame. 
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swords  drawn,  having  previously  provided  for  the 
safety  of  the  king  by  thrusting  him  into  the 
round  closet  within  the  turret.  A  fierce  contest 
now  ensued,  in  which  the  king's  friends  were  all 
wounded  at  the  first  onset  and  completely  over- 
matched ;  for  not  only  were  they  greatly  inferior 
in  numbers,  but  Gowrie  was  renowned  for  his  skill 
in  the  use  of  the  double  sword,*  while  Dr.  Herries, 
one  of  the  king's  party,  was  embarrassed  in  his 
movements  by  a  clubfoot.  The  contest,  however, 
was  speedily  decided,  for  Ramsay,  calling  out  that 
the  king  was  slain,  the  Earl  of  Gowrie  dropped 
the  points  of  his  weapons,  as  if  paralysed  with 
horror  at  such  a  catastrophe,  and  Ramsay,  throw- 
— and  of  the  ing  himself  within  his  guard,  ran 
Earl  of  Gowrie.  him  through  the  body,  and  the 
unfortunate  nobleman  fell  to  the  ground,  and  ex- 
pired without  uttering  a  word.  His  servants, 
seeing  their  master  fall,  and  having  received 
several  wounds,  immediately  fled.  Mar,  Lennox, 
and  the  other  nobles  continued  all  this  time  bat- 
tering with  hammers  the  door  of  the  gallery 
chamber,  but  in  vain  ;  and  the  party  of  the  king 
were  afraid  to  open  lest  they  should  give  admis- 
sion to  another  company  of  Gowrie's  retainers.  It 
was  at  length  ascertained  who  they  were,  and  a 
hammer  being  handed  through  a  hole  in  the  door, 
the  lock  was  forcibly  wrenched  off,  and  an  entrance 
effected.  The  first  object  that  met  the  eyes  of  the 
astonished  courtiers,  was  the  dead  body  of  the 
Earl  of  Gowrie,  whom  they  had  so  recently  parted 
with  in  the  street,  and  the  king  standing  unarmed 
amid  his  brave  deliverers.  James,  now  assured 
that  the  principal  danger  was  over,  piously  knelt 
down  upon  the  floor,  and,  surrounded  by  his  friends 
in  the  same  attitude,  returned  fervent  thanks  to 
God,  "  out  of  his  own  mouth,  for  that  miraculous 
deliverance  and  victory."! 

The  danger,  however,  was  not  yet  over.  An  im- 
Popular  mense  mob  of  the  citizens,  among 
tumult.  whom  the  earl  was  very  popular, 
had  assembled  at  the  sound  of  the  alarm  bell,  and, 
together  with  the  retainers  of  Gowrie,  beset  the 
house,  and  with  shouts  and  maledictions  threatened 
vengeance  on  the  " bloody  butchers"  who  had  mur- 
dered their  young  provost,  and  his  brother.  Violet 
Ruthven,  and  other  females,  ran  wildly  out  to  the 
6treet,  crying,  "  Thieves,  limmers,  bloody  traitors 
that  have  slain  these  innocents ;  may  God  let  never 
nane  of  you  have  sic  [such]  plants  of  your  ain.  The 
Earl  of  Gowrie  had  anew  to  tak  meat  and  drink  fra 
him,  but  has  nane  to  revenge  his  deid."  Others 
exclaimed,  "  Greencoats,  we  shall  have  amends  of 
you.  Ye  shall  pay  for  it.  Give  us  our  provost." 
Many  did  not  hesitate  to  threaten  the  king  him- 
self, crying  out,  "Come  down,  come  down,  thou  son 
of  Seignor  Davie  !  thou  hast  slain  a  better  man 
than    thyself."  J     One   of   the  citizens  brought  a 

*  It  appears  that  these  swords  were,  according  to  a  cus- 
tom then  prevalent  in  Italy,  worn  in  one  scabbard,  and 
served  for  double  defence,  as  the  sword  and  dagger.  The 
earl  was  singularly  skilled  in  the  use  of  arms. 

t  The  King's  Narrative,  Pitcairn,  vol.  ii.  p.  217. 

i  Pitcairn,  vol.  ii.  pp.  197—199. 


beam  to  break  open  the  door  of  the  vaults  ;  and 
Alexander  Ruthven,  a  near  relative  of  the  Gowrie 
family,  cried  for  gunpowder,  and  searched  some  of 
the  merchants'  booths  for  it  to  blow  up  the  house.* 
A  number  of  Gowrie's  retainers,  mingled  with  the 
citizens,  rushed  up  the  Black  Turnpike,  and  thrust 
their  pikes  and  halberds  through  the  small  square 
aperture,  which,  according  to  an  old  custom  in 
Scotland,  was  left  in  the  lower  corner  of  the  door. 
By  one  of  these  weapons  "  Meikle  John  Murray," 
a  retainer  of  Tullibardine,  was  wounded  in  the  leg.f 
James  endeavoured  to  pacify  the  enraged  multitude 
by  addressing  them  from  the  windows,  and  explain- 
ing what  had  taken  place,  but  for  some  time 
without  effect.  At  length  the  magistrates,  having 
made  their  way  into  the  house,  received  from  his 
majesty  an  account  of  all  that  had  happened  ;  and, 
returning  to  the  crowd,  commanded  them  to  dis- 
perse, which  they  were  at  last  persuaded  to  do.}; 
The  king  then  committed  the  bodies  of  the  two 
brothers  to  the  care  of  the  magistrates  ;  and  on 
searching  the  pockets  of  the  earl  for  any  documents 
that  might  throw  light  upon  the  conspiracy,  they 
found  a  little  parchment  bag  full  of  "magical  cha- 
racters and  words  of  enchantment,"  which  his  tutor, 
Rhynd,  recognised  as  the  same  he  had  discovered 
him  wearing  at  Padua,  and  which  he  would  never 
suffer  to  go  out  of  his  possession. §  It  is  gravely 
stated,  in  the  royal  narrative,  that  no  blood  had 
issued  from  the  wound  till  the  spell  was  removed 
from  the  body,  after  which  it  gushed  out  profusely. |j 
James  left  Perth  at  eight  in  the  evening,  and 
rode  to  Falkland  amid  crowds  of  James  returns 
his  subjects,  who  had  already  heard  to  Falkland. 
vague  reports  of  his  danger,  and  poured  in  from 
all  quarters  to  ascertain  that  he  was  safe.     The 

*  Pitcairn,  vol.  ii.  p.  200. 

f  Ibid.,  Deposition  of  Lennox,  p.  174. 

X  It  nppears  that  the  people  of  Dundee  bore  a  bitter 
grudge  towards  the  citizens  of  Perth,  in  consequence  of  an 
ancient  dispute  between  the  two  towns  for  burghal  pre- 
cedency ;  and  a  rumour  respecting  this  tumult  having 
reached  Dundee,  twenty  miles  distant,  in  a  remarkable 
brief  space  of  time,  the  inhabitants  expecting,  and  no  doubt 
hoping,  that  the  rival  town  would  be  given  up  to  pillage, 
armed  themselves  and  came  up  in  a  body,  in  the  course  of 
the  evening,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  share  in  the 
spoil.  Doubtless  to  their  great  disappointment,  on  their 
arrival  they  found  everything  quiet.  (Fleming's  MS. 
Chronicle;  Pitcairn,  vol.  ii.  p.  247.) 

§  Declaration  of  W.  Khynd,  ibid.,  p.  220.  The  propen- 
sity to  magical  pursuits  seems  to  have  been  hereditary  in 
the  Ruthven  family.  Patrick  Lord  Ruthven,  the  murderer 
of  Riccio,  gave  Queen  Mary  a  magic  ring  as  a  preservative 
against  poison.  His  son,  the  first  Earl  of  Gowrie,  when  in 
Italy,  had  his  fortunes  foretold  by  a  wizard.  His  example 
was  followed  by  his  son  John,  the  author  of  the  conspiracy. 
Nicolson,  in  a  letter  to  Cecil,  12th  November,  1600,  sa\s, 
"  One  Colvil  hath  sent  the  king  the  collection  of  the  fortune 
to  befal  Gowrye  upon  his  nativity,  written  with  the  earl's 
hand  in  French,  at  Orleans,  and  there  found ;  containing  that 
he  should  return,  be  in  great  credit,  seek  for  a  wife,  and 
yet  die  with  his  sword  in  his  hand  before  he  should  be 
married."  It  was  stated  in  evidence  by  James  Wemyei  of 
Bogie,  one  of  his  friends,  that  he  was  present  with  the  earl 
in  Strathbran,  when  some  of  the  company  killed  an  adder, 
and  that  Gowrie  told  them  if  the  adder  had  not  been  slain 
they  should  have  seen  good  sport,  lor  lie  would  have  made 
it  stand  still  by  pronouncing  a  certain  cabalistic  Hebrew 
word,  which  he  had  learned  from  a  great  necromancer  in 
Italy.     (Pitcairn,  vol.  ii.  pp.  218,  219.) 

||  Ibid.,  p.  218. 
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account  of  his  danger  and  remarkable  escape 
having  been  brought  to  Edinburgh  next  day,  the 
privy  council  commanded  the  ministers  of  the  city 
instantly  to  assemble  the  people,  and  to  return 
thanks  to  God  for  the  king's  deliverance  from 
the  imminent  danger  with  which  he  had  been 
threatened.      A   few    days   after,    James   himself 

TT.  ..         returned   to  the  capital,  and  was 

His  reception  £       ' 

when  he         met  on  the  sands  at  Leith  by  the 
returns  to       citizens,  headed  by  their   magis- 

Edinburgh.  tmtes  and  the  judges,  who  wel- 
comed him  with  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of 
joy.  The  king  went  first  to  the  church  of  Leith, 
where  prayers  were  offered  up;  he  then,  followed 
by  an  immense  concourse  of  all  classes  of  his  peo- 
ple, proceeded  to  the  Cross,  where  his  chaplain, 
Mr.  Patrick  Galloway,  preached  a  sermon  to  the 
assembled  multitude,  and  related  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  conspiracy,  and  the  king's  miraculous 
deliverance.  At  the  close  of  the  discourse,  James 
himself  rose,  and,  in  the  hearing  of  the  people, 
solemnly  attested  the  truth  of  his  chaplain's 
narrative.  Soon  after  an  account  of  the  whole 
transaction  was  drawn  up  by  the  king,  and  pub- 
lished ;  and  his  statements  regarding  all  the 
leading  facts  were  confirmed  by  the  evidence 
of  Lennox,  Mar,  Erskine,  and  Ramsay,  and  es- 
pecially by  the  testimony  of  Andrew  Henderson, 
Gowrie's  chamberlain,  who,  upon  a  promise  of 
pardon,  had  discovered  himself,  and  confessed  all 
that  he  knew. 

The  royal  narrative,  however,  was   somewhat 

The  truth  of     exaggerated    in    its    statements  ; 

his  narrative  many  parts  of  it  seemed  exceed- 
suspected.  ing|y  improbable ;  in  various  mi- 
nor points  it  did  not  agree  with  the  evidence  of 
Henderson,  and  of  the  courtiers,  which  was  only 
what  might  have  been  expected,  considering  the 
confusion  and  terror  accompanying  the  event. 
These  circumstances,  together  with  the  apparent 
absence  of  all  confederates — the  strange  and  unac- 
countable behaviour  of  the  man  in  armour  in  the 
turret — and  especially  the  unusual  presence  of 
mind  and  energy  which  James  represented  him- 
self to  have  displayed,  gave  rise  to  strong  and  not 
unnatural  suspicions  respecting  the  credibility  of 
the  narrative,  and  even  led  some  to  hint  that  the 
plot  was  a  conspiracy  of  the  court  against  the  two 
brothers,  not  of  Gowrie  against  the  king.  The 
ministers  of  Edinburgh,  in  particular,  still  con- 
tinued incredulous  and  unconvinced,  and  refused 
to  do  more  than  return  thanks  in  general  terms  for 
the  preservation  of  their  sovereign's  life,  declaring 
that  their  consciences  would  not  permit  them  to 
mingle  what  might  be   false  with   the  edicts  of 

His  impolitic  truth.  James  was  exceedingly 
proceeding.  provoked  at  their  refusal  to  obey 
his  injunctions,  and  after  several  fruitless  attempts 
to  remove  their  scruples,  and  to  explain  and  recon- 
cile every  minute  particular  in  his  narrative  with 
the  deposition  of  the  nobles,  he  became  so  incensed 
at  their  obstinacy,  that  he  banished  them  from  the 
capital,  and  interdicted  them,  under  pain  of  death, 


from  preaching  in  any  part  of  Scotland.  In  the 
end,  they  all  declared  themselves  Refusal  of  Robert 
satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  con-  Bruce  to  obey 
spiracy,  except  Mr.  Robert  Bruce  the  r0>'al  ed,ct- 
of  Kinnaird,  a  younger  son  of  the  family  of  Bruce 
of  Airth,  in  Stirlingshire,  and  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  National  Church.  Being  well  aware  of  the 
great  influence  which  Bruce  possessed  among  the 
people,  as  well  as  among  his  brethren,  James  held 
several  personal  interviews  with  him,  and  used 
every  effort  to  remove  his  doubts.  He  was  at  last 
brought  to  express  his  belief  of  the  guilt  of  the 
Ruthvens,  but  he  peremptorily  refused  to  preach 
upon  the  subject  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
king,  declaring  that  his  conscience  would  not  allow 
him  to  submit  to  the  dictation  of  any  man  respect- 
ing the  mode  in  which  he  was  to  conduct  public 
worship.  "  Are  you  willing  to  preach  according 
to  these  articles?"  said  the  king,  in  his  third  con- 
ference with  him. — "I  am  discharged  [forbidden] 
to  preach  the  pleasure  of  men,"  said  the  undaunted 
successor  of  John  Knox.  "  Place  me  where  God 
placed  me,*  and  I  shall  teach  fruitful  doctrine  as 
God  shall  give  me  grace.  But  we  have  not  that 
custom  to  be  enjoined  to  preach,  nor  I  dare  not 
promise  to  keep  that  injunction.  Hisbanish- 
It  lieth  not  in  my  hand  to  make  a  meat 

promise.  I  know  not  certainly  what  God  will 
suffer  me  to  speak."  f  The  king  was  so  displeased 
at  this  refusal  that  he  deprived  Bruce  of  his  bene- 
fice, and  banished  him  to  France. 

Measures  of  the  most  revolting  severity  were 
speedily  adopted   against  the  ill-    Extreme  seve- 
fated  family  of  Ruthven  ;  and  the       rity  of  the 
king    and    his    greedy     courtiers      *%$*& 
sought,  with  the  most  disgraceful         house  of 
avidity,  to  hunt  them   down,  and        Ruthven. 
extirpate  them  like   wild   beasts.      On   the   very 
night  of  the   catastrophe,  after  the  king's  return 
to   Falkland,  two   of   Gowrie's   sisters,  who  were 
maids  of  honour  to  the  queen,  wei'e  dismissed  from 
office,  and  expelled   from  the  palace.  %      On   the 
same  night  an  attempt  was  made  to  seize  the  two 
surviving  brothers  of  the  family,  who  at  the  time 
were  living  with  their  mother  at  Dunkeld ;   but 
they  fortunately  received  some  intimation  of  their 
danger,   and,   accompanied    by   their    tutor,   suc- 
ceeded in  making  their  escape  in  disguise  to  Eng- 
land. §     At  the  meeting  of  parliament,  which  was 

*  Restore  me  to  mv  pulpit. 

t  Pitcairn,  vol.  ii.'pp.  300—313. 

X  "The  king  at  his  return  to  Falkland  presentlie  caused 
thrust  out  of  the  house,  from  the  queen,  Gowrie's  two 
sisters,  in  chief  credit  with  the  queen  ;  and  swears  to  root 
out  that  whole  house  and  name."  (Letter  from  Nicolson, 
the  English  ambassador,  to  Cecil;  Pitcairn,  vol.  ii.  p.  314.) 

§  Ibid.,  p.  316.  The  following  extracts  from  the  letters 
of  Sir  John  Carey,  Governor  of  Berwick,  to  Sir  Robert  Cecil, 
may  serve  to  show  the  keenness  of  the  pursuit  made  after  the 
two  younger  brothers  of  Gowrie,  and  the  vindictive  cruelty 
with  which  the  king  and  his  gnisping  courtiers  sought 
to  revenge  the  crime  of  the  Ruthvens  on  their  innocent 
kinsmen : — 

"  Aug.  10.  The  king  lias  made  great  search,  and  lays 
great  wait,  for  the  two  younger  brothers,  who,  by  great 
fortune,  escaped  from  the  schools;  and  not  daring  to  t;irry 
in  Scotland,  they  are  this  day  come  into  Berwick  closely  in 
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held  in  the  month  of  November,  the  dead  bodies 
of  the  unhappy  brothers  were  produced  there  ac- 
cording to  law,  and  tried,  and  found  guilty  of 
treason  ;  their  estates  and  honours  were  forfeited  ; 
their  bodies  were  hanged  and  quartered;  their 
heads  were  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  Tolbooth  of 
Edinburgh,  where  they  remained  till  some  time 
during  the  civil  war  ;  and  their  quarters  exhibited 
in  the  most  conspicuous  places  of  Perth,  Stirling, 
and  Dundee.  The  very  name  of  Ituthven  was 
abolished;  those  who  had  borne  it  were  forbidden 
to  approach  within  ten  miles  of  the  king ;  and  the 
brothers  and  posterity  of  the  house  were  declared 
to  be  for  ever  incapable  of  enjoying  inheritance, 
place,  or  dignity  in  Scotland.  So  ruthlessly  did 
James  carry  into  effect  his  threat,  to  "  root  out 
that  whole  house  and  name,"  that  no  male  de- 
scendant of  the  family  is  now  known  to  exist.* 

disguised  apparel ;  and  being  brought  to  me,  they  only  de- 
sire that  their  lives  may  be  safe,  and  they  may  have  a 
little  oversight  here  till"  the  truth  of  their'  cause  may  be 
known.  And  the  pitiful  case  of  the  old,  distressed,  good 
countess  hath  made  me,  the  willinglier,  to  give  my  consent 
for  their  stay  here  awhile,  till  I  may,  by  your  honourable 
means,  know  the  queen's  majesty's  pleasure,  whether  they 
shall  stay  here,  or  go  some  whither  farther  into  the  country  ; 
for  they  only  desire  the  safety  of  their  lives ;  and  the  old 
countess's  case  is  pitiful  and  lamentable.  I  beseech  your 
honour  let  me  know  her  majesty's  pleasure  with  as  much 
speed  as  may  be ;  for  that  I  would  do  nothing  to  offend  her 
majesty.  The  poor  gentlemen  stole  into  the  town  this  morn- 
ing closely,  and  I  could  not  well  turn  them  out  again ;  seeing 
they  come  for  refuge  to  save  their  lives,  till  I  know  her 
majesty's  further  pleasure  therein. 

"  Sept.  4.  Before  this  day,  I  could  not  by  any  means  get 
the  present  Earl  of  Gowrie  and  his  brother  out  of  the  town  ; 
for  that  they  had  sent  to  their  mother  for  maintenance,  and 
could  not  hear  till  now  anything  from  her;  and  now  it 
falls  out  so  ill  with  them  as  she  hath  sent  them  no  manner 
of  maintenance,  hoping  they  should  have  staid  here  still; 
neither  dares  she  trust  many  of  her  servants;  for  if  it 
should  be  known  that  she  did  any  manner  of  way  either 
give  them  succour,  or  maintenance,  or  any  manner  of  help, 
she  should  presently  forfeit,  and  be  thrown  out  of  all  that 
she  hath.  Such  secret  search  and  privy  spial  there  is 
through  the  whole  country  for  her  and  her  sons,  as  no 
friend  either  dare  or  can  travel  between  them.  Such  privy 
search  is  laid  for  them  in  all  places,  as  almost  no  man  can 
travel  in  their  country  but  he  is  searched.  And  if  I 
had  sent  them  away  sooner,  I  should  but  have  sent  them 
to  verv  great  danger  either  of  being  killed  or  taken ;  so  that 
they  being  very  poor  themselves,  and  having  no  friends 
nor  any  acquaintance,  could  neither  have  told  whither  to 
have  gone  or  what  to  do.  I  have  sent  them  with  a  man  of 
my  own  to  Durham,  where  they  shall  be  secretly  for  twenty 
days,  and  then  they  mean  to  travel  to  Cambridge,  anil 
there  to  study  for  a  time."     (Pitcairn,  vol.  ii.  pp.  316,  317.) 

*  The  first  Earl  of  Gowrie,  who  was  executed  at  Stirling 
in  1584,  left  five  sons  and  eight  daughters,  viz.  :  —  1. 
James,  second  Earl  of  Gowrie,  who  was  restored  in  1586, 
and  died  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  in  1588.  2.  John,  third 
earl.  3.  Alexander,  commonly  called  the  Master  of  Ruth  - 
ven,  who  was  born  at  Perth,  22nd  January,  1580-1,  and 
was  killed  along  with  his  brother.  4.  William,  who 
was  famous  for  his  skill  in  alchemy,  &c,  and  died  abroad. 
5.  Patrick,  who  was  for  many  years  confined  in  the  Tower  of 
London ;  he  wrote  the  admirable  letter  to  the  Earl  of  North- 
umberland, published  in  the  "  Cabala,"  (Scrinia  Sacra.  4to, 
London.  1654.  p.  106.),  which  shows  talents  of  no  ordinary 
description.  His  daughter  married  Sir  Anthony  Vandyke, 
the  celebrated  painter.  The  Earl's  daughters  were: — 1. 
Mary,  married  to  John  Stewart,  fifth  Earl  of  Atholl.  Their 
daughter  Dorothea  was  married  to  William  Murray,  Master 
of  Tuliibardine,  who  was  of  the  king's  retinue  during  the 
affray  at  Gowrie  House.  2.  Jean,  married  to  James,  Lord 
Ogilyie.  3.  Sophia,  married  to  Ludovic,  Duke  of  Lennox. 
4.  Elizabeth,  married  to  John,  Lord  Graham,  Master  of 
Montrose,  afterwards  the  fourth  Earl  of  Montrose ;  she  was 


In  keeping  with  these  cruel  proceedings  was  the 
treatment  of  Gowrie's  servants.  Three  of  them — 
Thomas  Cranston,  George  Craigengelt,  and  John 
M'Duff,  were  brought  to  trial  as  accomplices  in  the 
conspiracy  of  their  master  ;  and  though  it  was  evi- 
dent that  they  had  no  knowledge  of  the  plot,  and 
their  conduct  in  drawing  their  swords  against  the 
king's  attendants  in  the  gallery  chamber  was  en- 
tirely in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  ideas  of  the 
time  regarding  the  duty  of  a  servant  to  a  master, 
they  were  found  guilty  of  treason,  and  executed.  * 
On  the  other  hand,  the  king  granted  the  sum  of 
a  thousand  marks  yearly  to  the  poor  out  of  the 
rents  of  the  forfeited  estates,  as  a  token  of  his 
gratitude  to  God  for  his  remarkable  preservation  ; 
and  the  fifth  of  August  was  appointed  to  be  held 
annually  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  for  his  deliver- 
ance. 

It  was  not  until  eight  years  after  the  fatal  result 
of  the  conspiracy  (August  1608)  Discovery  of 
that  Logan's  share  in  it  was  dis-  Logan's  letters. 
covered.  Laird  Bower,  to  whom  Logan  com- 
mitted the  perilous  task  of  carrying  the  letters 
which  passed  between  him  and  the  other  conspi- 
rators, was  unable  to  read  or  write,  and  had  been 
obliged  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  George  Sprot,  a 
notary  in  Eyemouth,  a  seaport  near  Fastcastle, 
to  read  the  instructions  which  were  addressed  to 
him  by  his  master.  Sprot  kept  the  secret  till 
after  the  death  of  Logan  and  Bower,  when  he  was 
so  imprudent  as  to  hint  to  several  persons  that 
he  was  acquainted  with  some  secrets  respecting 
the  Gowrie  conspiracy.  These  intimations  were 
reported  to  the  privy  council,  who  immediately 
caused  Sprot  to  be  apprehended  and  examined  by 
torture.  He  made  a  full  confession  of  all  that  he 
knew,  and,  in  confirmation  of  his  testimony,  five 
of  Logan's  letters, — which,  fatally  for  himself, 
Sprot  had  stolen  from  among  Bower's  papers, — 
were  produced,  and,  after  a  careful  examination, 
were    proved    to    be    in    Logan's    handwriting.f 

the  mother  of  the  great  Marquis  of  Montrose.  5.  Lilias, 
married  to  Sir  Robert  Gordon  of  Lochinvar.  6.  Dorothea, 
married  to  Sir  John  Wemyss,  of  Pittencrieff.  7.  Catherine, 
died  unmarried.  8.  Beatrix,  married  to  Sir  John  Home  of 
Coldingknowes ;  she  was  lady  of  the  bedchamber,  and  in 
terms  of  the  closest  friendship  with  the  queen.  (Pitcairn, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  297—319.) 

*  Ibid.,  p.  153. 

f  These  letters  have  been  engrossed  in  the  records  of 
parliament,  and  the  originals  are  still  preserved  in  the 
Register  Office,  at  Edinburgh.  The  whole  of  the  documents 
connected  with  this  memorable  conspiracy — the  depositions 
of  the  king's  suite,  of  Henderson  and  other  retainers  of 
Gowrie,  and  of  the  citizens  of  Perth — the  royal  narrative — 
the  sermons  preached  by  the  king's  chaplain — the  letters  of 
Logan — the  examination  and  confession  of  Sprot,  &c.  &c. — 
have  been  published  by  Mr.  Pitcairn  in  the  second  volume 
of  his  valuable  work  "Criminal  Trials  in  Scotland."  John 
Pinkerton,  in  a  dissertation  prefixed  to  the  first  edition  of 
Malcolm  Laing's  "History  of  Scotland,"  endeavours  to 
prove  that  it  was  not  Gowrie  and  his  brother  who  con- 
spired against  the  king,  but  the  king,  who  by  a  prearranged 
plan  murdered  them  in  their  own  dwelling.  And  an 
attempt  has  recently  been  made  by  Mr.  James,  in  his  novel 
of  "  Gowrie;  or,  the  King's  Plot,"  to  revive  this  exploded 
theory.  But  the  evidence  on  the  other  side  is  quite  over- 
whelming; and  the  recent  discovery  of  the  originals  of 
Logan's  letters,  at  Edinburgh*  has  set  the  question  finally 
at  rest.     The  Gowrie  conspiracy  has  been  made  the  sub- 
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The  unfortunate  notary  was  condemned  to  be 
hanged  for  misprision,  or  concealment  of  trea- 
son. He  adhered  to  his  confession  to  the  last,  and 
after  being  thrown  off  the  ladder  by  the  execu- 
tioner, he  thrice  clapped  his  hands  in  confirmation 
of  the  truth  of  his  deposition.  The  bones  of  Logan 
were  dug  up  and  tried  for  high  treason,  and,  by  a 
sentence  which  has  justly  been  pronounced  equally 
odious  and  illegal,  his  lands  were  forfeited  and 
his  posterity  declared  infamous. 

A  strong  suspicion  had  taken  possession  of  the 
mind  of  James,  that  the  mysterious  conspiracy  to 
which  he  had  so  nearly  fallen  a  victim,  had  been 
secretly  encouraged  by  the  English  queen.  Many 
circumstances  concurred  to  create  and  to  foster 
such  a  suspicion.  It  was  quite  in  accordance  with 
the  base  policy  of  her  government,  to  seek  to 
strengthen  the  English  interest  in  Scotland  by 
covertly  seizing  on  every  opportunity  of  fomenting 
dissension  in  that  country.  In  every  treasonable 
attempt  that  had  hitherto  been  made  to  disturb 
the  king's  government,  or  to  seize  his  person, 
English  influence  could  distinctly  be  traced ;  and, 
on  the  present  occasion,  it  was  known  that  for 
some  time  before  the  treason  of  Cowrie,  that  no- 
bleman had  stood  high  in  the  favour  of  Elizabeth, 
and  enjoyed  her  intimate  confidence.  Nor  were 
these  suspicions  confined  to  the  king.  The  Earl 
of  Mar  even  accused  Lord  Wylloughby,  the  governor 
of  Berwick,  of  being  accessory  to  the  conspiracy, — 
a  charge  which  seems  to  derive  some  colour  of 
probability  from  his  close  familiarity  with  Gowrie 
during  his  residence  at  the  English  court,  but 
which  he  scornfully  declined  either  to  admit  or  to 
deny.*  Many  of  the  nobility  concurred  in  the 
views  of  the  king,  whose  convictions  of  English 
complicity,  thus  corroborated,  became  so  strong, 
that  when  Nicolson,  the  English  envoy,  expressed 
gratitude  to  God  for  his  majesty's  preservation, 
James  smiled  incredulously,  without  returning  any 
reply.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  many 
persons,  as  we  have  seen,  who  persisted  in  alto- 
gether denying  the  existence  of  the  conspiracy ; 
and  Nicolson,  Lord  Scrope,  and  Sir  William  Bowes, 
in  their  communications  to  their  government, 
threw  the  principal  blame  on  the  king  himself. 

In  the  meantime,  James  sent  Captain  Preston  to 
inform  Elizabeth  of  his  narrow  escape.  Chafed 
however,  by  James's  intrigues  with  reference  to 
the  painful  subject  of  the  succession,  she  was  in 
Elizabeth's  no  mood  warmly  to  congratulate 
letter  to  James,  the  Scottish  king  on  his  preserva- 
tion ;  but  she  dispatched  to  him  Sir  Harry  Brunker 
with  a  letter  written  by  her  own  hand,  in  which, 
after  some  slight  expressions  of  joy  for  his  safety, 
she  gave  vent  to  her  spleen  in  obscure  sarcasms, 
and  indirectly  reproached  him  with  betraying  an 
indecent  impatience  for  her  death  : — 

ject  of  a  masterly  tragedy  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  White,  in  which 
the  facts  and  probable  motives  of  tha  actors  are  admirably 
set  forth  and  discriminated. 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Nicolson  to  Cecil, 
6th  August,  1600;  ibid.,  10th  August,  1600;  ibid.,  B.  C, 
Wylloughby  to  Cecil;  Tytler,  vol.  ix.  p.  323. 


"And  though  a  king  I  be,"  she  says,  "yet  hath 
my  funerals  been  prepared,  as  I  hear,  long  ere, 
I  suppose,  their  labour  shall  be  needful ;  and  do 
hear  too  much  of  that  daily,  as  I  may  have  a  good 
memorial  that  I  am  mortal :  and  withall  so  he 
they,  too,  that  make  such  preparation  aforehand; 
whereat  I  smile,  supposing  that  such  facts  may 
make  them  readier  for  it  than  I. 

"Think  not  but  how  wilily  soever  things  be 
carried,  they  are  so  well  known  that  they  may  do 
more  harm  to  others  than  to  me.  Of  this  my  pen 
hath  run  farther  than  at  first  I  meant,  when  the 
memory  of  a  prince's  end  made  me  call  to  mind  such 
usage,  which  too  many  countries  talk  of,  and  I 
cannot  stop  my  ears  from.  If  you  will  needs 
know  what  I  mean,  I  have  been  pleased  to  impart 
to  this  my  servant  some  part  thereof;  to  whom  I 
will  refer  me ;  and  will  pray  God  to  give  you 
grace  to  know  what  best  becomes  you.  Your  lov- 
ing sister  and  cousin."  * 

Though  some  of  the  passages  in  this  strange 
epistle  are  of  dark  or  doubtful  import,  it  is  easy  to 
gather  from  it  that  Elizabeth  was  fully  aware  of 
James's  busy  intrigues  with  respect  to  the  succes- 
sion,— a  subject  on  which  she  had  always  been 
reserved,  but  which,  as  her  end  approached,  she 
regarded  with  increasing  aversion.  His  embassies 
to  foreign  princes  with  reference  to  this  matter,  his 
attempts  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  party,  and  the  "band"  recently  formed 
among  his  own  subjects  in  defence  of  his  title,  had 
all  given  deep  offence,  and  were  probably  still 
rankling  in  her  mind.  It  was  painful  to  see  that 
the  decay  of  nature,  which  she  would  fain  have 
concealed  even  from  herself,  was  obvious  to  others, 
and  that  such  anxious  preparations  were  in  pro- 
gress in  anticipation  of  her  decease.  But  the 
source  of  deepest  mortification  was  the  corre- 
spondence of  James  with  her  own  courtiers,  and 
the  eagerness  with  which,  as  she  was  well  aware, 
they  "  were  looking,"  as  she  expressed  it,  "  to  the 
rising  sun." 

On  the  19th  of  November,  James's  queen 
gave  birth  to  a  son,  at  Dunferm-  Birth  of  Prince 
line.f  On  this  occasion  the  king  Charles, 
remarked, — probably  with  some  sentiment  akin  to 
superstition,  —  the  singular  coincidences  that  he 
himself  was  born  on  the  19th  of  June,  Prince  Henry, 
his  son,  on  the  19th  of  February,  Lady  Elizabeth, 
his  daughter,  on  the  19th  of  August,  and  that  he 
himself  first  saw  the  queen  on  the  nineteenth  day 
of  the  month.}  On  the  30th  of  December  §  the 
infant  prince  was  baptised  with  much  state  and 
ceremony,  under  the  style  and  title  of  Prince 
Charles — a  name  aftenvards  distinguished  in  his- 
tory as  that  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  I. 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Royal  Letters,  Scotland, 
copy  of  her  Majesty's  to  the  King  of  Scots,  written  with 
her  own  hand,  and  sent  bv  Sir  Henry  Brunker,  21st  August, 
1600;  Tytler,  vol.  ix.  p.  324. 

f  Calderwood,  vol.  vi.  p.  100. 

1  Ibid. 

j  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Nicolson  to  Cecil, 
30th  December,  1600 ;  Tytler,  vol.  ix.  p.  327. 
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Essex  and 
Cecil. 


At  this  time  James  was  gratified  by  the  receipt 
of  a  friendly  letter  from  Elizabeth,  conveyed  to 
him  by  his  ambassador,  Captain  Preston,  who  had 
just  returned  from  the  English  court,  to  which  he 
had  been  commissioned  to  carry  an  account  of  the 
Gowrie  conspiracy.  Concerning  that  event  Eliza- 
beth expressed  herself  in  her  letter  with  great 
warmth,  and  professed  deep  thankfulness  to  the 
Almighty  Power,  by  whom  the  king's  life  and 
liberty  had  been  so  wonderfully  preserved.  James 
in  return  frankly  communicated  to  her  all  the 
secret  intelligence  he  had  received  from  Spain,  and 
promised  to  assist  her  in  the  pacification  of  Ireland 
with  a  force  of  two  thousand  Highlanders.*  He 
reckoned,  however,  without  his  host :  the  High- 
landers, regarding  the  Irish  as  their  kinsmen,  and 
the  Saxons  as  their  ancient  and  bitterest  enemies, 
peremptorily  refused  to  stir  on  such  an  expedition. 
Fortunately  their  services  were  not  required,  as 
shortly  afterwards  the  Earl  of  Mountjoy  gained 
a  decisive  victory  over  the  united  forces  of  the 
Spaniards  and  Tyrone.f 

At  this  time,  two  rival  factions  contended  for 
Rivalry  of  the  chief  management  of  public 
affairs  at  the  English  court. 
These  were  headed  respectively 
by  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  son  of 
the  lord  treasurer,  Burghley,  both  men  of  great 
ability  and  address,  but  of  very  different  charac- 
ters. In  the  former  were  united  political  talent 
of  a  high  order,  with  the  polish  and  affability  of  a 
courtier,  and  the  generous  bravery  of  a  chival- 
rous soldier.  The  latter  inherited  much  of  the 
coolness,  caution,  penetration,  and  forecasting 
sagacity  by  which  his  father  was  so  eminently  dis- 
tinguished. As  might  naturally  have  been  ex- 
pected, each  sought  to  strengthen  his  present  posi- 
tion, and  to  lay  a  foundation  for  a  claim  to  future 
preferment,  by  securing  the  friendship  of  the 
King  of  Scots.  James  had  the  art  to  coquet  with 
both,  and  thus  to  profit  by  their  counsel,  and  to 
secure  their  interest,  without  fully  committing  him- 
self with  either.  Essex,  however,  was  deficient  in 
caution.  His  correspondence  with  the  Scottish 
king  became  known  to  Elizabeth,  and  probably 
contributed  more  than  any  other  cause  to  render 
her  inexorable  in  his  hour  of  utmost  need.  Essex 
had  been  an  especial  favourite  with  the  queen, 
even  from  his  youth.  She  admitted  him  at  an 
early  age  into  her  most  intimate  confidence,  and 
distinguished  him  by  the  highest  honours.  At  his 
own  earnest  desire,  seconded  by  the  insidious 
advice  of  his  rival,  Cecil,  who  gladly  embraced  the 
opportunity  of  getting  him  removed  to  a  distance 
from  the  queen,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  army  employed  against  Tyrone,  in  Ireland, 
and  preferred  to  the  high  office  of  lord-lieutenant 
of  that  kingdom.  His  partial  failure  in  both  these 
capacities  irritated  the  fretful  temper  of  Elizabeth, 
who,  urged  on  by  the  malicious  representations  of 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Nicolson  to  Cecil, 
4th  July,  1602  ;  Tytler,  id  supra. 

f  Ibid.,  3rd  January,  1G01-2;  Tytler,  ut  supra.     . 


the  opposite  faction,  wrote  him  a  letter,  in  which 
she  censured  his  conduct  with  a  severity  that 
drove  him  to  despair.  In  the  first  paroxysm  of  his 
grief  and  indignation  he  contemplated  making  a 
sudden  irruption  into  England,  at  the  head  of  a 
chosen  body  of  troops,  and  violently  expelling  his 
enemies  from  court.  On  further  reflection,  how- 
ever, he  abandoned  this  hazardous  design  ;  and, 
summoning  around  him  a  few  confidential  adhe- 
rents, he  suddenly  embraced  the  resolution  of 
repairing  to  the  queen's  presence,  where  he  hoped, 
by  his  personal  influence,  to  regain  the  favour  of 
his  mistress,  and  turn  the  tide  of  royal  resentment 
against  his  enemies.  Accordingly,  travelling  with 
the  utmost  expedition,  he  arrived  at  court,  and 
presented  himself  unexpectedly  before  the  queen, 
who,  being  taken  by  surprise,  received  him  at 
first  without  any  marked  indications  of  dis- 
pleasure. On  the  same  day,  however,  having  had 
time  to  reflect  on  his  misconduct,  she  ordered  him 
to  be  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  Lord-Keeper 
Egerton,  and  to  be  examined  by  the  privy  council. 
He  was  afterwards  brought  to  trial,  on  the  charge 
of  misgovernment  of  Ireland,  and  of  having  relin- 
quished the  duties  devolved  upon  him  without  the 
permission  of  her  majesty.  He  was  found  guilty, 
and  sentenced  to  deprivation  of  all  his  offices,  and 
to  imprisonment  during  her  majesty's  pleasure. 
The  haughty  spirit  of  Essex  could  ill  brook  this 
disgrace  ;  and,  after  an  unsuccess-  Treason  of 
ful  attempt  to  incite  James  to  in-  Essex. 

terpose  in  his  behalf  through  promises  of  assistance 
in  vindicating  his  title  to  the  English  crown  by 
force  of  arms,  he  broke  out  into  open  insurrection, 
a  crime  for  which  he  was  tried  by  a  jury  of  his 
peers,  and  condemned  to  death. 

Though  James  was  too  prudent  to  consent  to  the 
violent  measures  proposed  by  Essex,  he  entertained 
a  warm  affection  for  that  unfortunate  nobleman, 
and  a  high  admiration  of  his  genius,  and  was  quite 
willing  to  accept  the  offer  of  his  assistance  in  the 
event  of  any  contest  for  the  succession.     Accord- 
ingly the  present  unhappy  and  precarious  condi- 
tion of  Essex,  now  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  under 
sentence  of  death,  excited  in  James  most  painful 
sentiments  of  anxiety  and  commiseration.     With 
the  hope  of  arresting  by  intercession  the  fate  im- 
pending over  his  friend,  James  lost  Embassv  ofMar 
no  time  in  dispatching  two  ambas-    and  of  Kinloss 
sadors  to  the  court  of  England,—    to  the  English 
the  Earl  of  Mar,  one  of  his  most  comt- 

confidential  friends,  and  Edward  Bruce,  Abbot  of 
Kinloss,  who  is  described  as  "a  person  of  great 
judgment  and  experience."  They  took  their  depar- 
ture about  the  middle  of  February,*  but  so  slow 
was  the  process  of  travelling  at  that  period,  that 
they  arrived  too  late  to  save  the  unfortunate  earl, 
who  was  brought  to  the  scaffold  on  the  25th  of  the 
same  month. f 

This   object   of  their  mission   being  unhappily 

*  MS.    Letter,    State   Paper  Office,   Nicolson   to   Cecil, 
15th  February,  1600-1  j  Tytler,  vol.  ix.  p.  330. 
f  Hume,  vol.  iv.  p.  430. 
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frustrated,  the  ambassadors,  in  the  name  of 
their  master,  congratulated  the  queen  on  her 
escape  from  the  treasonable  attempts  of  Essex. 
Elizabeth,  who  was  perfectly  aware  of  James's 
correspondence  with  Essex,  received  their  congra- 
tulations with  coldness;  and,  on  being  presented 
with  a  sealed  letter  written  by  the  king's  own 
hand,  complaining  of  her  credulity  in  giving  ear 
to  every  calumny  raised  against  him  by  his  ene- 
mies, she  manifested  strong  symptoms  of  displea- 
sure. When  reminded  of  James's  pecuniary  neces- 
sities, and  urged  to  make  him  some  advances  in 
return  for  his  assistance  against  the  common 
enemy,  she  refused  to  give  any  ready  money,  but 
promised  to  add  two  thousand  pounds  per  annum  to 
the  pension  she  already  allowed  him, — querulously 
remarking,  however,  that  while  boasting  of  his 
services  against  the  common  enemy,  it  would  be 
but  consistent  to  hold  less  frequent  intercourse 
with  the  pope  and  the  court  of  Spain.  On  being 
moved  to  give  some  explicit  declaration  respecting 
the  succession,  she  assumed  a  haughty  and  indig- 
nant tone,  and  expressed  her  astonishment  at  their 
presumption  in  daring  to  bring  so  repulsive  a 
subject  under  the  notice  of  her  and  her  council.* 
The  ambassadors  were  somewhat  discouraged  by 
this  uncourteous  reception  ;  but  their  commission 
embraced  other  objects,  in  which  they  were  more 
successful.  They  were  instructed  to  sound  the 
English  nobility  on  the  great  subject  of  the  suc- 
cession, and  labour  to  gain  them  over  to  the  interest 
of  their  master;  and  as  Essex,  on  whose  influence 
James  had  placed  so  much  reliance,  was  now  dead, 
they  were  commanded,  above  all,  to  endeavour  to 
gain  over  Cecil,  who  now,  without  a  rival,  wielded 
the  whole  power  of  the  state,  and  as  James  ex- 
pressed it  in  his  secret  instructions  to  the  ambas- 
sadors, was  "  king  there  in  effect."  f  The  success 
of  the  ambassadors  in  these  delicate  and  important 
negotiations  amply  compensated  for  the  coldness 
and  reserve  of  Elizabeth.  Many  of  the  English 
nobility,  and  other  persons  of  rank  and  influence, 
professed  their  attachment  to  the  cause  of  the 
king,  and  gave  assurances  of  their  support  in  the 
maintenance  of  his  just  claim  against  every  corn- 
Cecil  professes  Petitor'  Even  the  cautious  Cecil, 
his  attachment  who  had  hitherto  stood  aloof,  now 
to  the  king's  signified  his  adherence,  and  opened 
up  a  secret  correspondence  with 
James,  who  thus  had  the  happiness  to  find  the 
main  obstacle  interposed  between  him  and  the 
accomplishment  of  his  hopes,  converted  into  an  aux- 
iliary, and  to  feel  that  the  great  prize  so  long  and 
so  ardently  coveted  was  already  writhin  his  grasp. 
Previously  to  this  happy  result  of  their  labours, 
the  ambassadors  had  written  to  their  master,  re- 

*  MS.  Letter,  British  Museum,  Titus,  c.  vii.  fol.  124 ; 
Elizabeth  to  James,  11th  Mav,  1601:  Tytler,  vol.  ix. 
1».  332. 

f  Secret  Correspondence  of  Sir  It.  Cecil,  by  Lord  Hailes, 
p.  12.  From  a  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  James  Hud- 
WHi  to  Cecil,  it  appears  the  ambassadors  reached  London 
earlv  in  March.  Their  audience  seems  to  have  been  on 
tli*  22ml  .U:.ivb;  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Hudson 
to  <  •  i-il,  21at  March,  1600-1 ;  Tytler,  vol.  ix.  p.  331. 
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questing  instructions  as  to  their  parting  interview 
with  the  queen,  provided  she  continued  to  main- 
tain the  same  reserved  and  sullen  demeanour.  The 
answer  of  James  is  too  remarkable  to  be  altogether 
emitted.  It  exhibits  a  favourable  specimen  of  his 
temper  and  his  talents,  and  shows  that  he  had 
pondered  at  once  deeply  and  wisely  the  points  to 
which  it  refers.  "  As  to  your  doubt,"  he  says,  "  in 
what  sort  to  leave  there,  it  must  be  according  to 
the  answer  you  receive  to  the  former  demands  : 
for  if  ye  be  well  satisfied  therein,  then  must  ye 
have  a  sweet  and  a  kind  parting  ;  but,  if  ye  get 
nothing  but  a  flat  and  obstinate  denial,  which  I 
do  surely  look  for,  then  are  ye,  in  both  parts  of 
your  commission,  to  behave  yourself  thus  : — 

"  First,  ye  must  be  the  more  careful,  since  ye 
come  so  little  speed  in  your  public  employment  with 
the  queen,  to  set  forward  so  much  the  more  your 
private  negotiation  with  the  country  ;  and  if  ye  see 
that  the  people  be  not  in  the  highest  point  of  dis- 
contentment (whereof  I  already  spake),  then  must 
ye,  by  your  labours  with  them,  make  your  voyage 
at  least  not  all  utterly  unprofitable ;  which  doth 
consist  in  these  points :  First,  to  obtain  ail  the 
certainty  ye  can  of  the  town  of  London,  that  in 
due  time  they  will  favour  the  right;  Next,  to  re- 
new and  confirm  your  acquaintance  with  the  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Tower ;  Thirdly,  to  obtain  as  great  a 
certainty  as  ye  can  of  the  fleet  by  the  means  of 
Lord  Henry  Howard's  nephew,  and  of  some  sea- 
ports ;  Fourthly,  to  secure  the  hearts  of  as  many 
noblemen  and  knights  as  ye  can  get  dealing  with, 
and  to  be  resolved  what  every  one  of  their  parts 
shall  be  at  the  great  day ;  Fifthly,  to  foresee  anent  * 
armour  for  every  shire,  that  against  that  day  my 
enemies  have  not  the  whole  commandment  of  the 
armour,  and  my  friends  only  be  unarmed;  Sixthly, 
that,  as  ye  have  written,  ye  may  distribute  good 
seminaries  t  through  every  shire,  that  they  may 
never  leave  working  in  the  harvest  until  the  day 
of  reaping  come  ;  and  generally  to  leave  all  things 
in  such  certainty  and  order  as  the  enemies  be  not 
able,  in  the  mean  time,  to  lay  such  bars  in  my 
way  as  shall  make  things  remediless  when  the 
time  shall  come. 

"  Now,  as  to  the  terms  ye  shall  leave  in  with 
the  queen,  in  case  of  the  foresaid  flat  denial,  let 
your  behaviour  ever  be  with  all  honour,  respect, 
and  love  to  her  person ;  but,  at  your  parting,  ye 
shall  plainly  declare  unto  her,  that  she  cannot  use 
me  so  hardly  as  it  shall  be  able  to  make  me  forget 
any  part  of  that  love  that  I  owe  to  her  as  to  my 
nearest  kinswoman  ;  and  that  the  greatest  revenge 
I  shall  ever  take  of  her  shall  be  to  pray  to  God  to 
open  her  eyes,  and  to  let  her  see  how  far  she  is 
wronged  by  such  base  instruments  about  her,  as 
abuse  her  ears ;  and  that  although  I  shall  never 
give  her  occasion  of  grief  in  her  time,  yet  the  day 
may  come  when  I  shall  crave  an  account  at  them 
of  their  presumption,  when  there  will  be  no  bar 
betwixt  me  and  them.  1 

*  Regarding.  f  Secret  agents. 

X  Hailes'  Secret  Correspondence  of  Sir  li.  Cecil,  p.  9. 
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"  You  shall  plainly  declare,"  he  adds,  "  to  Mr. 
Secretary  and  his  followers,  that,  since  now,  when 
they  are  in  their  kingdom,  they  will  thus  misknow 
me,  when  the  chance  shall  turn  I  shall  cast  a  deaf- 
ear  to  their  requests  :  and  whereas  now  I  would 
have  been  content  to  have  given  them,  by  your 
means,  a  pre-assurance  of  my  favour,  if  at  this 
time  they  had  pressed  to  deserve  the  same,  so  they 
now,  contemning  it,  may  be  assured  never  here- 
after to  be  heard,  but  all  the  queen's  hard  usage  of 
me  to  be  hereafter  craved  at  their  hands."  * 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  these  menaces, 
communicated  through  the  ambassadors,  were 
mainly  instrumental  in  inducing  Cecil,  at  this 
juncture,  to  break  the  silence,  which,  it  is  probable, 
the  fear  alone  of  arousing  the  absurd  jealousy  of 
Elizabeth  had  led  him  so  long  to  maintain.  This 
might  be  inferred  from  the  extraordinary  caution 
he  displayed  on  this  occasion.  Before  communi- 
cating with  the  ambassadors  on  this  forbidden 
topic,  he  placed  them  under  solemn  injunctions, 
and  even  oaths  of  secresy.f  He  then  unbosomed 
himself  freely,  professed  his  perfect  satisfaction 
with  the  equity  of  the  king's  claim,  and  assured 
them  of  his  zealous  determination  to  uphold  it, 
when  the  time  should  arrive,  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power.  James,  who  felt  that  to  gain  this  highly 
influential  personage  was,  in  fact,  to  gain  the 
object  of  his  solicitude,  eagerly  accepted  these 
offers  of  assistance ;  and,  though  he  had  long 
looked  on  the  secretary  with  a  doubtful  eye,  he 
soon  gave  him  his  unreserved  confidence,  and 
finally  intrusted  to  his  able  hands  the  whole  con- 
duct of  this  momentous  affair. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Cecil,  the  ambassadors 

Adherence  of  continued  for  three  months  to  fol- 
the  English  low  out  their  instructions,  during 
nobility.  which  time  they  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing assurances  of  attachment  and  promises  of  sup- 
port from  many  of  the  English  nobility  who  had 
hitherto  stood  aloof.  Even  Elizabeth  herself  had 
softened  down,  and,  although  she  still  maintained 
her  reserve  with  respect  to  the  engrossing  subject 
of  the  succession,  manifested  a  degree  of  amicable 
feeling,  from  which  the  envoys  augured  hopefully 
of  the  object  of  their  mission.  In  a  letter  to  James, 
with  which  she  intrusted  them,  while  she  mildly 
complained  of  his  having  again  pressed  this  painful 
topic  upon  her  attention,  she  expressed  her  satis- 
faction that  he  had  done  so  openly  and  to  herself, 
and  warned  him  that  he  had  nothing  to  expect  by 
holding  secret  communication  on  this  matter  with 
any  of  her  subjects.  After  expressing  some  kindly 
and  respectful  sentiments  with  respect  to  Mar  and 
Kinloss,  whom  she  denominates  a  M  well-chosen 
couple,"  she  adds,  "  let  not  shades  deceive  you, 
which  may  take  away  best  substance.  *  *  *  An 
upright  demeanour  bears  ever  more  poise  than  all 
disguised  shows  of  good  can  do.  Remember  that 
a  bird  of  the  air,  if  no  other  instrument,  to  an 

*  Hailes'    Secret  Correspondence  of  Sir  E.  Cecil,  pp. 
8—10. 
t  Ibid.,  pp.  190,  191 ;  also,  pp.  202,  203. 


honest  king  shall  stand  instead  of  many  feigned 
practices  to  utter  aught  that  may  anywise  touch 
him.  And  so  leaving  my  scribbles  with  my  best 
wishes  that  you  scan  what  works  becometh  best  a 
king,  and  what  in  end  will  best  avail  him.  (I  rest) 
your  loving  sister,  that  longs  to  see  you  deal  as 
kindly  as  I  mean."  * 

Towards  the  end  of  October,  James  dispatched 
the  Duke  of  Lennox  on  a  private  Mission  of 
mission  to  London,  with  general  Lennox  to 
instructions  to  seize  every  oppor-  London, 
tunity  of  pushing  forward  his  claims,  to  labour  to 
secure  fresh  adherents  to  his  cause,  and  to  con- 
firm alliances  already  formed.  It  happened  that 
the  English  parliament — the  last  that  was  held 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth — was  then  sitting; 
and  while,  on  the  one  hand,  hopes  were  enter- 
tained by  the  friends  of  James  that  the  question  of 
the  succession  would  be  taken  up  by  that  body,  the 
jealousy  of  the  queen  was  excited,  on  the  other,  lest 
the  opportune  visit  of  Lennox  should  have  some 
reference  to  a  topic,  any  allusion  to  which  was 
sufficient  to  discompose  her.f  Lennox,  however, 
had  the  address  not  only  to  lull  these  suspicions 
asleep,  but  to  ingratiate  himself  into  her  favour 
and  confidence,  by  offering  his  services  as  leader  of 
the  Scottish  forces  destined  to  assist  the  English 
army  against  the  rebellious  Irish  and  their  Spanish 
auxiliaries.  But  though  the  most  alarming  rumours 
were  again  in  circulation  of  hostile  preparations 
on  the  part  of  Philip,  so  high  had  Lennox  risen  in 
the  queen's  estimation,  that  from  a  regard  to  his 
personal  safety,  she  declared  she  would  not  suffer 
him  to  peril  his  life  in  such  a  hazardous  expedition.  J 

As  the  health  of  Elizabeth  declined  day  by  day, 
the  competition  to  anticipate,  and,    Competition  of 
if  possible,  monopolize  the  favour  of     the  English 

the  future  sovereign,  led  to  a  sys-      ™™^ 'to 
&    '    .  *     ■£  secure  the 

tern  of  misrepresentation,  slander,        favour  of 
abuse,  and  fulsome  flattery,  which  James. 

to  a  prince  of  James's  discernment  must  have  been 
deeply  disgusting.  Cecil  and  his  party  had 
already  succeeded  in  obtaining  his  unreserved  con- 
fidence, and,  in  reality,  were  at  this  moment  his 
authorised  and  most  active  agents ;  but  not  satisfied 
with  this,  they  laboured  incessantly  to  vilify  the 
opposing  party  in  the  State,  and  to  persuade  James 
that  it  was  composed  of  men  not  only  utterly  un- 
worthy of  credit,  but  even,  if  honest,  incapable, 
from  their  want  of  influence  with  the  country,  of 
rendering  him  the  smallest  assistance.  At  the 
head  of  this  party  were  the  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
Lord  Cobham,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  ;  and  as 
it  was  obviously  the  interest  of  James  to  secure  the 

*  MS.  Letters,  State  Paper  Office,  Royal  Letters,  Scot- 
land, indorsed,  "  Copv  of  her  Majesty's  letter  to  the  King 
of  Scots,  written  with  her  own  hand;"  also,  her  public 
letter  under  the  privy  seal,  delivered  to  the  ambassadors 
on  their  return,  MS." British  Museum,  Titus,  c.  vii.  iol. 
124,  dated  11th  Mav,  1601  ;  Tvtler,  vol.  ix.  p.  336. 

f  Lord  Henrv  Howard  to  the  Earl  of  .Mar,  22nd  No- 
vember, 1601 ;  Hailes'  Correspondence  of  Sir  It.  Cecil,  p.  lb. 

J  MS.  State  Taper  Office,  copy  of  the  time,  Royal  Letters, 
Scotland,  Elizabeth  to  James,  2nd  December,  1601 ;  Tvtler, 
vol.  ix.  p.  341. 
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cordial  co-operation  and  support  of  all,  Lennox 
had  considered  it  one  of  the  most  important  objects 
of  his  mission  to  coneiliate  this  party, — a  course  of 
policy  which  ought  not  to  have  excited  the  jealousy 
of  Cecil  and  his  adherents.  They  were  resolved, 
however,  that,  so  far  as  they  could  prevent  it, 
James  should  be  indebted  for  his  success  to  none 
but  themselves.  Actuated  less  by  patriotic  mo- 
tives than  by  a  base  and  engrossing  selfishness, 
they  viewed  all  others  as  rivals,  rather  than  as 
fellow- workers  in  the  same  great  cause,  to  which 
they  professed  such  a  zealous  and  devoted  attach- 
ment. No  effort,  accordingly,  was  spared  to  ex- 
aggerate the  merits  of  their  own  services  and  to 
depreciate  those  of  others;  and  it  is  but  justice  to 
Cecil's  party  to  say,  that  in  the  article  of  courtly 
flattery  they  far  outstripped  their  opponents. 
Cecil,  indeed,  himself  still  kept  in  the  background. 
He  appeared  to  be  entirely  absorbed  by  the  cares  of 
the  State,  and  anxiety  to  please  his  royal  mistress; 
whilst,  by  means  of  his  agent,  Lord  Henry  Howard, 
he  kept  up  an  active  correspondence  with  the  King 
of  Scots,  whose  affairs,  at  this  time,  occupied  by 
far  the  largest  share  of  his  time  and  attention. 
For  the  correspondence  referred  to,  though  nomi- 
nally Howard's,  Cecil  is  at  least  equally  responsible ; 
and  it  is  but  fair  to  infer  that  he  must  have  formed 
a  very  low  estimate  both  of  the  judgment  and  the 
moral  feelings  of  the  master  he  was  so  anxious  to 
serve,  when  he  imagined  he  would  be  gratified  by 
the  revolting  and  often  impious,  if  not  positively 
blasphemous  adulation,  in  which  that  correspon- 
dence abounded.* 

James  was  shrewd  enough  to  detect  the  selfish- 
ness of  Cecil  and  his  coadjutor  in  their  attempts 
to  injure  the  reputation  of  their  competitors,  and 
wise  enough  to  consult  his  own  true  interest.  He 
wrote  to  Northumberland,  thankfully  accepting  of 
his  proffered  services,  and  treated  with  kindness, 
respect,  and  gratitude,  all,  of  whatever  party,  who 
professed  attachment  to  his  interest. 

Cecil  and  his  party  were  not  a  little  disconcerted 
by  these  proceedings.  They  discovered  that  they 
had  greatly  underrated  James's  penetration,  and 
that  instead  of  a  puppet,  who  should  move  only 
when  they  pulled  the  strings,  they  were  courting 
a  master  who  had  sufficient  sagacity  to  perceive 
his  own  interest,  and  sufficient  decision  of  character 
to  pursue  it.  Cecil  was  far  too  politic  and  ambi- 
tious to  quarrel  with  his  future  sovereign,  and 
thus  to  throw  him  into  the  hands  of  his  oppo- 
nents, but  he  had  received  a  lesson  which  com- 
pelled him  and  his  courtly  agent  to  change  their 
tactics. 

All  now  was  fair  weather  with  James,  but  one 
position  of  black  cloud  still  continued  to 
the  pope.  darken  the  horizon,  and  who  could 
say  whether  it  might  not  portend  a  storm,  which 
might  eventually  blast  all  his  hopes?  Was  it  to 
be  expected  that  the  Roman  Catholics,  a  body  so 
numerous  and  powerful  at  home,  and  supported  by 

*  TTailes'  Secret  Correspondence  of  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  pp. 
lot,  168,  170,  194,  233. 
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formidable  foreign  alliances,  would  yield  without 
a  struggle  to  a  Protestant  succession,  and  thus 
lose,  or  at  least  indefinitely  postpone,  their  chance 
of  ascendancy  in  England  ?  The  opportunity  of 
once  more  asserting  what  was  considered  to  be  a 
sacred  right  had  been  ardently  longed  for,  and  was 
now  about  to  occur  ;  and  the  supreme  pontiff  had 
already  sent  his  briefs  to  England,  admonishing  all 
persons  there  who  owned  his  spiritual  jurisdiction 
to  acknowledge  no  man  as  king,  whatever  might 
be  the  nature  of  his  title,  unless  he  should  take  an 
oath  to  maintain  and  promote  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability.  James  was, 
in  fact,  in  a  very  perplexing  situation.  He  had  co- 
quetted with  the  papists,  and  flattered  their  ex- 
pectations; he  had  corresponded  with  the  pope, 
and  intrigued  with  Spain.  Was  he  now  to  break 
with  this  party,  to  dash  the  hopes  he  had  raised, 
and  thus  to  incur  the  active  opposition  of  a  powerful 
confederacy  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  or  was  he, 
by  adopting  a  policy  of  toleration  and  indulgence, 
to  arouse  against  his  claim  the  yet  more  formid- 
able hostility  of  Elizabeth  and  the  Protestants  of 
England  ?  Fortunately  for  James,  there  was  at 
this  time  a  division  in  the  popish  camp  arising  out 
of  this  very  question  of  the  succession.  The  Ro- 
manists were  now  split  into  two  factions,  that  of 
the  English  exiles,  under  the  leadership  of  Paget, 
and  the  Spanish  faction,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
Father  Persons,  who,  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Doleman,  had  published  the  celebrated  treatise  on 
the  succession.  As  the  former  had  all  along  insisted 
on  the  legality  of  Mary's  title,  they  could  not  with 
consistency  deny  the  claims  of  her  son  ;  and  were 
willing,  on  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  to  acknowledge 
him  as  their  sovereign,  provided  he  would  guarantee 
to  them  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  The 
latter  had  advocated  the  cause  of  the  Infanta,  in 
support  of  whose  claim  Doleman's  treatise  had 
been  written,  but,  despairing  of  success  in  their 
original  object,  they  now  aimed  merely  at  securing 
the  succession  of  a  Roman  Catholic  prince.*  James 
eventually  succeeded  in  conciliating  both  parties. 
By  a  series  of  secret  intrigues,  the  history  of  which 
is  involved  in  much  uncertainty,  an  impression  in 
his  favour  had  been  made  on  the  whole  Roman 
Catholic  body,  both  in  England  and  on  the  conti- 
nent. The  last  obstacle  was  now  surmounted,  and 
all  men  looked  forward  to  his  succession  as  a 
matter  admitting  no  longer  either  of  doubt  or 
dispute.f 

Relieved  from  all  further  anxiety  on  a  subject 


which  had  so  long  held  him  in  a 


Suspension  of 

hereditary- 
feuds  in  Scot- 
land. 


state  of  feverish  excitement  and 
activity,  the  king  once  more  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  laudable 
task  of  endeavouring  to  heal  those  dissensions 
which  still  unhappily  prevailed  among  the  Scottish 
nobility.     A  temporary  success  crowned  his  efforts 

*  Lingard's  History  of  England,  vol.  viii.,  fourth  edition, 
p.  388  ;  Letter  of  Father  Persons  to  the  Earl  of  Angus,  4th 
Januiiry,  1600. 

t  Hailes'  Secret  Correspondence  of  Sir  Eobert  Cecil, 
p.  127. 
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in  this  good  work,  and  that  atrocious  system  of  pri- 
vate warfare  arising  out  of  family  feuds,  which, 
bequeathed  from  son  to  son,  had  for  generations  dis- 
tracted the  country  and  desolated  some  of  its  fairest 
provinces,  was  for  the  present  suppressed.  Deadly 
contentions  were  succeeded  by  mutual  friendships, 
family  alliances  cemented  the  new-born  amity  of 
hereditary  enemies,  and  great  joy  pervaded  both 
the  court  and  the  country.* 

The  long  and  brilliant  career  of  Elizabeth  was 
now  rapidly  approaching  its  termination,  and  all 
the  servile  tribe  of  courtiers  and  other  expectants 
of  royal  favour,  convinced  that  they  had  nothing 
further  to  look  for  at  her  hands,  began  openly  and 
most  assiduously  to  pay  court  to  her  successor. 
Men  of  all  ranks,  sects,  and  parties,  eagerly  pressed 
upon  his  notice  their  professions  of  attachment  to 
his  person,  and  their  readiness  to  acknowledge  his 
claim  and  submit  to  his  government.  The  ingrati- 
tude of  princes  has  become  proverbial,  but  it  is  at 
least  equalled  by  the  ingratitude  of  courtiers.  Some 
even  of  her  own  servants,  whom  past  benefits 
ought  to  have  strongly  attached  to  their  aged  mis- 
tress, began  to  desert  her,  and  in  their  eagerness 
to  participate  in  the  bounty  of  the  new  sovereign, 
longed  for  the  hour  of  her  dissolution.  That  hour 
was  now  at  hand.  The  queen's  disorder,  which 
was  daily  increasing,  was  much  aggravated  by 
a  cold  which  she  caught  about  the  middle  of 
January,  in  removing  from  AVhitehall  to  Richmond, 
and  she  never  afterwards  rallied.  The  gradual 
decay  of  nature  was  hastened  by  a  settled  melan- 
choly, which  was  generally  attributed  to  her  grief 
for  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  for  whose 
memory  she  cherished  an  extraordinary  regard, 
and  whose  name  she  could  not  mention  without 
tears.  Siie  struggled  long  and  resolutely  against 
the  attacks  of  "  the  last  enemy,"  but  resistance 
becoming  no  longer  possible,  she  forsook  all  her 
customary  diversions,  shunned  society,  sat  almost 
constantly  alone,  and  sighed,  groaned,  and  wept 
incessantly.  She  abstained  almost  entirely  from 
food,  refused  all  the  medicines  prescribed  by  her 
physicians,  and  declared  she  did  not  wish  to  live 
longer.  She  resisted  all  the  entreaties  of  her  at- 
tendants to  undress  and  retire  to  bed,  but  sat  on 
cushions  night  and  day  with  her  finger  pressed 
upon  her  lips,  as  if  afraid  some  secret  might  escape 
her,  and  her  eyes  fixed  vacantly  on  the  ground.* 
In  this  condition  she  continued  for  ten  days  and 
nights,  during  which  she  rarely  uttered  a  word, 
but  the  inarticulate  expressions  of  despondency 
which  she  emitted,  showed  that  her  mind  was  a 
prey  to  intense  suffering.  Her  mental  agony  was 
evidently  hastening  the  dissolution  for  which  she 
longed,  and  it  was  thought  proper  to  send  for  the 
ministers  of  religion.  Whitgift,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  her  almoner,  the  Bishop  of 
London,    were    speedily     in    attendance.      They 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Nicolson  to  Sir  Robert 
Cecil,  1st  February,  1602;  Tytler,  vol.  ix.  p.  350. 

f  Turner's  History  of  Elizabeth,  pp.  700,  701 ;  Birch's 
Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  507. 


earnestly  exhorted  her  to  take  some  nourishment, 
and  to  avail  herself  of  the  remedies  prescribed  by 
her  medical  attendants.  They  were  unable  to 
shake  her  resolution,  and  she  persisted  in  saying 
she  did  not  wish  to  live  any  longer.  When  advised 
by  the  archbishop  to  fix  her  thoughts  upon  God, 
she  answered  that  she  did  so;  and  when  exhorted 
to  provide  for  her  spiritual  safety,  she  replied, 
"  That  I  have  done  long  ago."  *  She  grasped  the 
hand  of  the  primate,  and  seemed  to  listen  atten- 
tively to  his  prayers,  and  though  she  did  not  join 
audibly,  she  was  observed  to  lift  her  eyes  towards 
heaven,  and  to  clasp  her  hands,  as  if  engaged  in 
devotion. f 

The  privy  council  having  assembled,  Cecil,  the 
Lord  Admiral  Howard,  and  the  Lord  Keeper,  were 
deputed  to  wait  upon  the  queen,  to  know  her 
pleasure  with  respect  to  her  successor ;  but  she 
seemed  reluctant  even  yet  to  break  the  mysterious 
and  obstinate  silence  she  had  all  along  maintained 
on  this  important  point,  and  notwithstanding  the 
unqualified  assertions  of  historians  to  the  contrary,  | 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  she  ever  unequivo- 
cally signified  her  wish  that  James  should  succeed 
her  on  the  throne.  Her  answer  to  Cecil,  who  now 
importuned  her  to  make  an  explicit  declaration  on 
this  subject,  was  vague  and  unsatisfactory ;  "  her 
throne,"  she  said,  "  had  been  the  throne  of  kings, 
and  she  would  have  no  mean  person  to  sit  upon  it." 
So  far,  however,  were  Cecil  and  his  co-deputies 
from  construing  this  declaration  as  conclusive  in 
favour  of  James,  that  they  urged  the  dying  princess 
to  make  a  more  definite  announcement  of  her.  will ; 
and,  on  her  remaining  silent,  named  successively 
the  King  of  France  and  the  King  of  Scots,  but 
without  eliciting  any  word  or  token  of  approbation. 
On  their  mentioning,  however,  Lord  Beauchamp, 
the  heir  of  the  house  of  Suffolk  by  his  mother,  the 
Lady  Catherine  Grey,  she  became  agitated  with 
indignation,  and  fiercely  replied,  "  I  will  have  no 
rascal's  son  in  my  seat."§  It  is  affirmed  by  Lady 
Southwell,  one  of  the  maids  of  honour,  who  was 
present,  that  these  were  the  last  words  the  queen 
uttered  on  this  subject,  and  that,  in  fact,  after  the 
close  of  this  interview,  the  queen  never  spoke 
again.  Nor  is  this  contradicted  by  the  account  of 
Cecil  and  the  two  lords  who  accompanied  him, 
though  they  declared  positively  that,  at  a  subse- 
quent hour  of  the  night,  the  queen  intimated  by 
unmistakeable  signs  that  the  King  of  Scots  should 
be  her  successor.  But,  besides  the  difficulty  that 
commonly  exists  of  interpreting  with  certainty 
signs  made  by  a  sufferer  during  the  agonies  of 
death,  it  must  be  recollected  that  Cecil  had  so 
deep  an  interest  of  his  own  in  securing  James's 
succession,  that  his  testimony  should  be  received 
with  great  caution.  There  is,  moreover,  something 
so  fanciful  in  his  interpretation  of  the  sign  as  to 

*  Sloan  MSS.,  printed  bv  Ellis,  second  series,  vol.  iii. 
p.  194. 

f  Carev's  Memoirs,  pp.  120,  122. 

t  Robertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  289;  Hume,  vol.  v.  p.  44/; 
Aikman,  vol.  iii.  p.  272;  Calderwood,  vol.  vi.  p.  20fi. 

}  MS.  by  Lady  Southwell,  Lingard,  vol.  viii.  p.  397. 
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throw  suspicion  over  the  whole  story.  The  ex- 
piring queen,  it  would  appear,  when  James's  name 
was  mentioned,  had  joined  her  hands  together,  and, 
raising  herself  in  her  bed,  held  them  over  her  head 
as  if  to  represent  a  crown,  thereby  intimating  that 
he  alone  was  entitled  to  wear  her  crown.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  basis  was  certainly  too  narrow 
for  the  superstructure ;  and  had  James's  claim  to 
the  succession  rested  on  no  other  foundation,  it 
could  not  have  stood  for  a  single  hour. 

Between  two  and  three  o'clock  on  the  following 

„     ,     „^,.      morning,  the  24th  of  March,  1G03, 
Death  of  Eh-     -p..     ,  °       .,         .      ..  ,.      ' 

zabeth.     Pro-     Elizabeth,  then  m  the  seventieth 

clamation  of  year  of  her  age,  and  forty-fifth  of 
James  in  Lon-  jler  rejgn>*  expired  calmly  and 
without  a  struggle.  By  six  o'clock 
the  same  morning,  the  privy  council  had  assembled 
in  London,  and  before  ten  o'clock  the  important 
event  was  made  known  to  the  people  by  the  pro- 
clamation, first  at  the  gate  of  the  palace  at  White- 
hall, and  afterwards  at  the  cross  in  Cheapside,  of 
Jamef;  VI.  as  king  of  England,  in  virtue  of  his 
title  as  nearest  of  kin  to  the  deceased  monarch, 
and,  as  it  was  alleged,  by  her  own  express  appoint- 
ment. The  announcement  appeared  to  give  gene- 
ral satisfaction  to  the  people ;  and  a  copy  of  the 
proclamation  was  immediately  transmitted  to  Ire- 
land to  be  published  there.  The  council  prolonged 
their  sederunt  until  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
when  they  dispatched  Sir  Charles  Percy,  brother 
to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  Thomas  Somer- 
set, son  of  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  with  a  letter 
communicating  the  intelligence  of  the  queen's 
death  to  the  Scottish  king.  This  letter  was  sub- 
scribed by  upwards  of  thirty  councillors  and  noble- 
men.f  who,  in  their  own  names  and  those  of  the 
whole  nobility  and  commons  of  the  kingdom,  in- 
vited him  to  take  possession  of  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, and  humbly  proffered  their  allegiance  to  his 
u  majesty's  person,  to  whose  right  the  lineal  and 
lawful  succession  of  all  their  late  sovereign's 
dominions"  was  declared  "justly  and  only  to 
appertain."  The  messengers,  however,  were  anti- 
cipated in  their  mission  by  Sir  Robert  Carey,  the 
youngest  son  of  Lord  Hunsdon,  who  was  ambitious 
of  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  to  salute  the 
Scottish  monarch  in  his  new  capacity  as  King  of 
England  and  Ireland.  This  gentleman,  who  was  a 
near  relative,  and  had  been  an  especial  favourite  of 
the  deceased  queen,  after  being  for  five  years  Warden 
of  the  Middle  March,  happening  to  be  on  a  visit  to 
court,  and  observing  the  declining  state  of  the 
queen's  health,  determined  to  remain  and  embrace 
the  opportunity,  now  evidently  not  distant,  of 
putting  his  design  in  execution.  Some  difficulties, 
however,  Jay  in  the  way,  as  Cecil,  apparently 
apprehensive  of  some  such  project  being  on  foot, 
had,  on  the  last  night  of  the  queen's  life,  ordered 
all  the  gates  of  the  palace  to  be  kept  shut.  Assisted 
by  his  sister,  Lady  Scrope,  one  of  the  ladies  in 
waiting,  Carey  managed  to  surmount  this  obstacle. 

*  Strype,  vol.  iv.  p.  373. 

f  Calderwood,  vol.  vi.  p.  206. 


He  stationed  himself,  ready  equipped  for  the  jour- 
ney, underneath  one  of  the  windows  of  the  palace, 
and  no  sooner  had  Elizabeth  drawn  her  last  breath 
than  Lady  Scrope,  who  was  watching  by  her 
couch,  hastily  drew  from  the  queen's  finger  a  ring 
which  had  been  the  gift  of  the  Scottish  king,  and 
abruptly  leaving  the  apartment,  and  opening  the 
window  of  an  adjoining  chamber,  dropped  it  down 
to  her  brother.  Carey  was  instantly  on  horseback, 
and  such  was  the  extraordinary  speed  with  which 
he  posted  to  Scotland,  that  although  he  did  not 
leave  Richmond  until  three  o'clock  on  Thursday 
morning,  he  arrived  at  the  palace  of  Holyrood  on 
Saturday  night,  shortly  after  the  king  had  retired  to 
bed.  He  was  instantly  admitted  into  the  monarch's 
apartment,  and,  falling  on  his  knees,  saluted  him 
as  King  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland, 
and  then  presented  him  with  the  ring — the  ap- 
pointed token — in  the  name  of  his  sister.  James 
received  the  intelligence  with  thoughtful  composure, 
and,  without  betraying  any  emotion  of  joy,  gave  the 
messenger  his  hand  to  kiss,  bade  him  good-night, 
and  dismissed  him.  Percy  and  Somerset  did  not 
arrive  until  three  days  afterwards,  and,  during  the 
interval,  as  Carey  was  only  a  private  messenger,  no 
intimation  of  the  great  event  was  made  to  the 
people.  It  is  observable  that  Cecil  and  the  lords  of 
the  privy  council  must  have  received  information 
of  Carey's  self-imposed  mission  before  dispatching 
their  own  messengers,  as  the  letter  with  which 
they  were  entrusted  contains  a  severe  censure  on 
the  conduct  of  that  gentleman.  "  Farther,"  they 
say,  u  we  have  thought  it  necessary  to  advertise 
your  highness,  that  Sir  liobert  Carey  is  departed 
this  morning  from  hence  toward  your  majesty,  not 
only  without  the  consent  of  any  of  us  that  were 
present  at  ltichmond  at  the  time  of  our  sovereign's 
decease,  but  also  contrary  to  such  commandments 
as  we  have  power  to  lay  upon  him,  and  to  all 
decency,  and  manners,  and  respects  which  he  ought 
to  so  many  persons  of  our  degree  ;  whereby  it  may 
be  that  your  highness,  hearing  by  a  bare  report 
only  of  the  death  of  the  late  queen,  and  not  of  our 
care  and  diligence  in  establishing  your  majesty's 
right  here,  in  such  manner  as  is  above  specified, 
may  either  receive  report  or  receive  doubts  of 
other  matters  than,  God  be  thanked,  there  is  cause 
ye  should  ;  which  we  would  have  clearly  prevented 
if  he  had  borne  so  much  respect  to  us  as  to  have 
staid  for  a  common  relation  of  our  proceedings,  and 
not  thought  it  better  to  anticipate  the  same.  For 
we  would  have  been  loath  that  any  person  of  quality 
should  have  gone  from  hence,  who  should  not  with 
report  of  her  death  have  been  able  to  relate  these 
first  effects  of  our  assured  loyalties."  * 

On  the  last  day  of  March,  James  was  proclaimed, 
at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh,  King  of  England,  Scot- 
land, France,  and  Ireland,  amidst  the  enthusi- 
astic acclamations   of  the  people,  who  seemed  to 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  vi.  pp.  208,  209,  the  Council  of 
England's  letter  to  the  King  ;  ibid.,  pp.  215,  216,  the  King's 
harangue  in  the  kirk  of  Edinburgh,  the  Lord'a-dav,  the  3rd 
of  April,  1603. 
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James  pro- 
claimed Kim 


Cross  of 
Edinburgh. 


regard  this  exaltation  of  their  sovereign  as  an 
accession  of  honour  to  themselves. 
As  his  immediate  presence  in  Lon- 
°f  England,  don  was  absolutely  necessary,  not 
France^  and  onty  to  ta^e  formal  possession  of 
Ireland,  at  the  the  vacant  throne,  but  to  satisfy 
the  wishes  of  the  people,  who  were 
impatient  to  welcome  their  new 
sovereign,  James  began,  without  delay,  to  make 
preparations  for  his  departure.  He  entrusted  the 
government  of  Scotland  to  his  privy  council;  com- 
mitted his  eldest  son,  Prince  Henry,  to  the  care 
of  the  Earl  of  Mar ;  Prince  Charles  to  Sir  Alex- 
ander Seton,  President  of  the  Session;  and  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  to  the  Earl  of  Linlithgow  ;  and 
appointed  the  queen  with  his  children  to  follow 
him  in  about  a  month. 

On  the  Sunday  immediately  preceding  his  depar- 
ture the  king  attended  public  worship  in  the  High 
Church  of  Edinburgh,  when  a  sermon  was  preached 
by  Mr.  John  Hall,  in  which  he  expatiated  on  the 
Divine  goodness  to  his  majesty  in  having  given 
him  peaceable  possession  of  the  powerful  kingdom 
now  subjected  to  his  rule;  exhorted  him  to  thank- 
fulness; and  urged  him  to  manifest  his  gratitude 
by  steadfastly  maintaining  God's  truth,  and  labour- 
ing to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  subjects.     After 

r,n    ,       ,         the  sermon  the  king  rose,  and  ad- 

Ihe  kings  b  .      .  '  . 

address  in  the     dressed  the  congregation  in  a  speech 

High  Church  of  of  some  length,  and  which  was  fre- 

Euinburgh.  quently  interrupted  by  the  sobs 
and  tears  of  his  audience.  He  professed  an  un- 
alterable affection  towards  his  people  of  Scotland ; 
promised  frequently  to  visit  them  ;  and  declared 
that,  "from  the  meanest  to  the  greatest,"  they 
should  always  have  ready  access  to  his  person  to 
"pour  out  their  complaints  in  his  bosom."  He 
reminded  them  that,  though  removing  to  London, 
he  was  more  accessible  to  them,  and  they  to  him, 
than  if  he  had  been  removing  to  Inverness  or 
Aberdeen,  "  for  all  our  marches,"  said  he,  u  are 
dry,  and  there  be  ferries  betwixt  them.  There- 
fore," he  added,  "  think  not  of  me  as  of  a  king 
going  from  one  part  to  another,  but  as  a  king  law- 
fully called,  going  from  one  part  of  the  isle  to  the 
other,  that  so  your  comfort  may  be  greater."  He 
concluded  his  address — which  is  remarkable  for  its 
simplicity,  its  apparent  earnestness,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  that  affected  ornament  by  which  his  ora- 
tions were  generally  distinguished — by  requesting 
the  prayers  of  the  people  in  his  behalf.* 

On  Tuesday,  the  5th  of  April,  the  king  set  out 

_.    ,  on   his    iourney,   amid    the   tears 

His  departure.  ,    .      "     . .   ..•'  -   . .         ... 

and   lamentations  or   the   citizens 

of  Edinburgh  ;  who,  though  they  sincerely  rejoiced 
at  his  exaltation,  which  they  fondly  hoped  would, 
in  the  end,  conduce  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
the  country,  could  not  witness  his  departure  with- 
out regret.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  splendid 
retinue;  including  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  the  Earls 
of  Mar,  Moray,  and  Argyle,  with  many  other 
noblemen,  besides  barons  and  gentlemen  of  inferior 
*  Calderwood,  vol.  vi.  p.  216. 


rank;  the  Bishops  of  Ross  and  Dunkeld,  and 
several  of  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk.  In  addition  to 
these,  his  train  was  swelled  by  many  of  the  English 
nobility  and  gentry,  whom  the  hope  of  sharing 
in  the  favour  of  the  new  sovereign  had  drawn 
to  Scotland.  He  was  met  at  Haddington  by  a 
deputation  from  the  synod  of  Lothian.  He  received 
them  with  courtesy  and  kindness,  assured  them 
that  he  had  no  intention  of  making  further  inno- 
vations in  the  Church,  and  exhorted  them  to  live 
together  in  peace  and  amity.  He  halted  on  the 
first  day  at  Dunglas,  a  mansion  belonging  to  Lord 
Home,  and  next  day,  with  a  train  augmented  by 
continual  accessions,  he  arrived  at  rj,jie  ].mcr»s 
Berwick.  He  was  received  on  the  arrival  at 
frontiers  of  his  new  dominions  by  Berwick. 
the  Marshal,  Sir  John  Carey,  amidst  the  shouts 
and  acclamations  of  a  vast  multitude  of  people, 
and  the  discharge  of  musketry  and  artillery  from 
the  fortress.  On  entering  the  gates,  he  was  pre- 
sented with  the  keys  of  the  town  by  William 
Selby,  the  gentleman  porter,  on  whom  he  con- 
ferred, on  the  spot,  the  honour  of  knighthood.  On 
reaching  the  market-place,  he  was  received  by  the 
municipal  authorities,  headed  by  the  Mayor,  who 
presented  him  with  a  purse  containing  two  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling  in  gold  coins.*  Here  also  he 
was  welcomed  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham  in  the 
full  costume  of  his  ecclesiastical  rank ;  an  harangue 
was  made  in  his  honour, f  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  time,  and  people  of  all  classes  loudly  testified 
their  gratification  at  the  presence  of  their  prince. 
Next  day  the  king  examined  the  fortifications  and 
magazines,  and  reviewed  the  troops  stationed  in 
the  place.  During  his  brief  stay  in  Berwick,  he 
was  called  on  to  exercise,  for  the  first  time,  his 
royal  authority  as  King  of  England.  Intelligence 
was  brought  to  him  of  some  alarming  depredations 
committed  by  a  gang  of  desperate  freebooters, 
amounting  to  about  three  hundred  men,  who,  after 
plundering  and  laying  waste  the  open  country, 
now  seemed  to  threaten  a  hostile  inroad  into  the 
town  of  Penrith.  He  lost  no  time  in  dispatching 
Sir  William  Selby  against  the  marauders,  with  a 
body  of  two  hundred  foot  soldiers  and  fifty  horse, 
authorising  him  to  demand  the  co-operation  of  all 
the  troops,  both  English  and  Scotch,  at  the  various 
military  stations  on  his  route.  A  large  force  was 
thus  speedily  collected,  and  the  banditti,  taking 
the  alarm,  dispersed  and  fled  in  all  directions. 
Their  leaders,  however,  were  captured  and  carried 
to  Carlisle,  where  they  paid  with  their  lives  the 
penalty  of  their  crimes. 

In  his  progress  through  England  he  visited  New- 
castle,   York,   Doncaster,  Newark,      jjis  progress 
Burghley,     Itoyston,     and     other      through  the 
towns,   and  was   everywhere  wel-         country. 
coined  with  demonstrations  of  loyalty  and  joy,  and 
entertained  with  the  most  princely  magnificence.}: 
The  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  country  escorted 
him    throughout   their   respective   counties,  §   and 


•  Calderwood,  vol.  vi.  p.  223. 
X  Ibid. 


f  Ibid. 
§  Ibid. 
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eagerly  vied  with  each  other  in  the  costliness  and 
splendour  of  the  banqueta  prepared  for  him  at  their 
houses  and  castles,  and  the  gifts  which  they  proffered 
for  his  acceptance.  The  jails  in  the  different  towns 
through  which  he  passed  were  thrown  open,  and  all 
the  prisoners  were  set  at  liberty,  with  the  exception 
of  such  as  were  confined  on  charges  of  murder, 
treason,  and  other  heinous  crimes.*  The  whole 
journey  occupied  about  a  month,  and  all  historians 
of  the  time  agree  in  representing  it  as  one  con- 
tinued triumphal  procession.  James  himself,  who 
was  inordinately  fond  of  field-sports,  was  so  trans- 
ported, that  he  compared  it  to  a  prolonged  hunting 
excursion. 

James  entered  the  capital  of  his  new  dominions 
Arrival  m  on  tne  ?&  °f  Ma}'>  1603,  at- 
London.  tended  by  a  numerous  retinue  of 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  from  all  parts  of  both 
kingdoms,  and  greeted  by  the  deafening  acclama- 
tions of  countless  multitudes,  unanimous  in  their 
loyalty  to  their  new  sovereign.  The  Lord  Mayor 
and  aldermen  of  London  met  him  at  Stamford 
Hill,  arrayed  in  all  their  official  trappings,  and 
with  a  mounted  band  of  five  hundred  of  the  citizens, 
ushered  him  into  the  metropolis,  and  attended  him 
as  far  as  the  Charterhouse,  near  Smithfield,  where 
he  was  met  by  the  Recorder  of  London,  who  ad- 
dressed him  in  a  long  and  elaborate  oration,  abound- 
ing in  expressions  of  loyalty,  and  the  most  exag- 
gerated and  fulsome  panegyrics.  Inflated  as  many 
of  these  eulogies  ma}-  seem  to  us  on  a  calm  perusal, 
it  is  probable  that,  in  the  enthusiasm  and  excite- 
ment of  the  occasion,  they  were  meant  to  express 
no  more  than  the  general  sentiments  of  the  people, 
who  were  intoxicated  with  joy  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  reign,  from  which  they  expected  a  large 
increase  of  national  happiness  and  prosperity.  The 
Recorder  concluded  his  oration  in  these  words: — 
"  Receive,  then,  most  gracious  sovereign,  that  loyal 
welcome  which  our  city  sendeth  out  to  meet  your 
majesty.  Our  city,  which,  for  the  long  trial  of  her 
loyalty,  obedience,  and  faithful  readiness  in  all  oc- 
casions, your  majesty's  royal  progenitors  have  hon- 
oured with  the  title  of  their  chamber ;  whose  faith- 
ful citizens,  with  true  and  well-approved  hearts, 
humbly  lay  at  your  royal  feet  their  goods  and 
lives,  which  they  will  sacrifice  for  your  majesty's 
service  and  defence,  with  longing  eyes  desiring  to 
receive  your  majesty  within  their  walls,  whom 
they  have  long  since  lodged  in  their  hearts.  Pray- 
ing to  Heaven  that  your  majesty's  person  may  be 
free  from  practise,  your  soul  safe  from  flattery, 
your  life  extended  to  the  possibility  of  nature,  and 
that  if  not  your  natural  life,  yet  your  royal  life 
may  have  a  period  with  the  world,  your  princely 
offspring  sitting  upon  their  father's  throne  for 
evermore;  and  we,  your  majesty's  humble  servants, 
surrendering  into  your  majesty's  hands  that  au- 
thority we  hold  from  you,  wish,  from  our  hearts, 
that  all  plagues  may  pursue  his  posterity  that  but 
conspires  your  majesty's  danger."  f 

Thus    did   James,    though    the    sovereign    of    a 
*  Calderwood,  vol.  vi.  p.  2:23.  f  Ibid.,  p.  228. 


kingdom  which  had  long  been  regarded  with  hos- 
tile feelings  by  the  English  nation,  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  throne  of  England,  not  only  without 
a  contest,  but  with  the  cordial  approbation  of  all 
parties  in  the  State,  both  religious  and  political. 
The  combination  of  circumstances  which  led  to 
this  result  was  as  rare  as  it  was  fortunate.  His 
hereditary  right,  indeed,  according  to  the  estab- 
lished law  of  succession,  was  unquestionable.  He 
was  the  third  in  descent  from  Margaret,  eldest 
daughter  of  Henry  VII.;*  and,  after  the  death 
of  Elizabeth,  the  grandchild  of  that  monaich 
was  the  only  male  representative  of  the  house  of 

Tudor.      But  in  an  age  in  which  '  _ 

.   i  ,       e  ii     i.  •         i    j  Legahtv  of 

might  so  frequently  triumphed  over     JamesVtitle. 

right,  this  claim,    though    legally     Circumstances 

indisputable,  might,  through  a  con-  which  contributed 

„  .  ~.      .  to  his  success, 

currence  of  opposing  events,  have 

been  easily  set  aside;  or,  at  ail  events,  the  opposition 
of  any  powerful  party  might  have  left  the  succession 
to  be  determined  by  the  result  of  a  civil  war.  The 
vacillating  and  often  contradictory  conduct  of  James 
with  respect  to  religion  operated  singularly  in  his 
favour,  by  exciting  the  hopes  of  all  the  great  reli- 
gious parties  in  the  kingdom,  however  much  opposed 
to  each  other.  The  Puritans,  who  considered  the 
presbyterian  doctrines  as  nearly  allied  to  their  own, 
anticipated  under  his  sway  the  amplest  toleration. 
The  established  clergy  augured  well  for  their  order 
from  his  known  predilection  for  Episcopacy :  and 
even  the  Roman  Catholics  looked  for  indulgence  at 
the  hands  of  a  monarch  who  had  secretly  corre- 
sponded with  the  Pope,  intrigued  with  Spain,  and 
incurred  the  odium  of  his  own  Church,  by  the  tole- 
ration and  even  favour  he  had  shown  to  his  Scot- 
tish Roman  Catholic  subjects.  Nor  was  there  any 
competitor  to  divide  the  suffrages  of  the  nation. 
The  absurd  claim  set  up  in  favour  of  the  Infanta 
had  never  been  supported  by  more  than  a  section  of 
the  popish  party,  while  it  was  utterly  repudiated 
by  the  rest ;  f  and,  after  her  marriage  with  the  Arch- 
duke Charles,  had  been  finally  abandoned  as  hope- 
less. X  Besides  all  this,  the  ministers  of  Elizabeth, 
anxious  to  perpetuate  their  power,  had,  towards 
the  close  of  her  reign,  eagerly  sought  to  pre-occupy 
the  favour  of  her  only  probable  successor,  by  em- 
ploying the  whole  weight  of  their  influence  in 
support  of  his  claim;  and,  finally,  it  was  alleged 
and  generally  believed  that  Elizabeth,  on  her 
death-bed,  had  nominated  him  as  heir  to  her  crown. 
The  union  of  Scotland  and  England  under  one 
monarch,  though  not  immediately  productive  of  all 
the  advantages  which  were  naturally  expected  to 
result  from  it,  was  the  first  step  towards  that  more 
intimate  incorporation,  under  which  Great  Britain 
has  risen  to  a  degree  of  national  prosperity,  power, 
and  eminence,  and  to  a  position  in  the  great 
European  family,  which,  separately,  neither  country- 
could  ever  have  attained. 

*  Margaret  married  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  lo03. 

f  Liugard's  History  of  England,  vol.  viii.,  fourth 
edition,  pp.  390,  391. 

%  Ibid,  p.  388.  Letter  of  Father  Persons  to  the  Earl  of 
An^us,  4th  January,  1600. 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

JAMES    THE    SIXTH. 
a.d.  1603—1625. 

The  vast  accession  of  power  and  wealth  which 
State  of  the      James  had    now  acquired,    placed 
country.         }1ira  |n  a  position  to  carry  out  many 
of  those  improvements  which  he  had  long  medi- 
tated, and  to  rectify  many  of  those  disorders  which 
lie  had  long  helplessly  lamented  in  his  paternal 
dominions.    The  condition  of  Scotland  at  this  period 
was,  indeed,  in  many  respects  truly  deplorable.  The 
people  were  in  general  wretchedly  poor,  and  the 
want  of  resources  for  pursuing  extended  commer- 
cial schemes   had,  at  last,  as  was   natural,  been 
followed  by  a  decline  of  industry,  and  a  repres- 
sion of  that  spirit  of  enterprise,  which  is  at  once 
a  cause  and  an  effect  of  national  prosperity ;  and 
by  which,  in  later  and  happier  times,  Scotchmen 
have  been  eminently  distinguished.     The  removal 
of  the  seat  of  government  fell  like  a  blight  upon 
the  capital,  whose  inhabitants  were  mainly  sup- 
ported and   enriched  by  the   expenditure  of  the 
royal   household,   and   that  of  the  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  composing  the  court,  and  the  numerous 
official  personages  by  whom  by  it  was  occasionally 
visited,  or  who  were  permanently  resident  in  its 
neighbourhood.     The  manufactures  of  the  country 
were  few  and  simple,  and  consisted  for  the  most 
part  of  the  coarsest  productions  for  home  consump- 
tion.*    The  trade,  which  was  extremely  limited, 
and  confined  to  a  few  small  seaport  towns,  con- 
sisted almost  entirely  of  raw  produce,  such  as  hides, 
wool,  sheep,  black  cattle,  and  fish,  which  were  ex- 
ported in  small  vessels  and  bartered,  for  the  most 
part,  for  such  articles  of  luxury  as  were  then  in 
demand  among  the  wealthier  orders  of  the  people. 
Nor  was  agriculture  in  a  more  thriving  condition. 
The  methods  employed  were  rude  and  unskilful, 
and  even  in  the  most  fertile  districts  of  the  country, 
the   poverty   both   of   landlords   and  tenants   ob- 
structed or  prevented  improvement.     Many  of  the 
nobility  and  other  landed  proprietors,  attracted  to 
the   neighbourhood  of  the  court,  exhausted  their 
fortunes  in  vain  attempts  to  vie  with  their  more 
wealthy  neighbours  in  luxury  and  splendour,  while 
their  tenants  were  impoverished  and  oppressed  in 
order  to  supply  the  money  necessary  for  these  ex- 
travagances.     Both   were   thus   reduced   to   com- 
parative indigence  j  large  portions  of  the  soil,  which 
might,  have  proved  an  inexhaustible  source  of  in- 
dividual and  national  wealth,  lay  unreclaimed,  and 
the  remainder  so  poorly  cultivated  as  to  yield  a 
return  far  below  its  capability.     All  ranks  of  the 
community  suffered  accordingly,  so  that  the  union 
of  the  two  crowns,  so  far  from  being  productive  to 
Scotland  of  the  benefits  expected  from  it,  seemed, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  threaten  the  ruin  of  that 
part  of  the  kingdom.      These  were  far  from  being 

*  Craig,  De  Unions  Tractatus,  p.  237—244;  MS.  in  the 
Advocate's  Library;  Malcolm  Laiug,  vol.  iii.  p.  7. 


the  only  evils  with  which  James  had  to  grapple. 
The  fierce  and  turbulent  Borderers  still  maintained 
their  lawless  and  predatory  habits,  and,  regardless 
of  their  new  relations  as  fellow-subjects,  continued 
their  mutual  inroads  and  depredations  with  all  the 
sanguinary  hostility  of  hereditary  enemies.  In  the 
northern  districts  of  the  country  the  restraints  of 
law  were  equally  powerless  for  the  preservation  of 
order;  and  deadly  feuds  and  sanguinary  conflicts 
among  the  numerous  petty  chiefs  and  their  re- 
tainers desolated  the  country,  and  not  unfrequently 
bands  of  these  hardy  mountaineers,  descending 
into  the  Lowlands,  alarmed  and  pillaged  the  in- 
habitants. The  islands  afforded  refuge  to  a  race  of 
men  at  once  more  savage  and  less  accessible  to  the 
arm  of  the  law  :  they,  in  fact,  were  nests  of  pirates, 
the  terror  of  the  adjacent  mainland  and  surround- 
ing seas,  and  scarcely  less  fierce  and  formidable 
than  those  who  were  wont  to  infest  the  rocky  and 
desolate  islands  of  the  Mediterranean. 

For  repressing  these  disorders  and  improving  the 
condition  of  the  country,  James  now  possessed 
means  sufficient,  if  judiciously  applied;  but  he 
seems  to  have  fallen  into  the  mistake  common  at 
that  crisis,  of  expecting  all  these  ameliorations  to 
spring,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  union  of  the 
two  kingdoms.  He  accordingly  proposed,  as  a 
preparatory  measure,  that  both  Proposal  for  an 
should  concur  in  the  formation  of  incorporating 
an  "  incorporating  union,"  and  an 
equal  participation  in  all  the  rights  which  each 
respectively  enjoyed.*  What  he  understood  by  an 
"  incorporating  union,"  appears  plainly  to  have 
been  the  introduction  of  the  English  law  into 
Scotland.  "It  was  not."  he  said,  "his  desire  to 
deprive  England  of  its  laws,  but  to  lay  Scotland 
subject  to  the  same  laws.  He  did  desire  that  they 
should  be  subjected  both  to  one  rule  and  to  one 
law.  I  mean,  such  a  general  union  of  laws  as  may 
reduce  the  whole  island,  that  as  they  live  already 
under  one  monarch,  so  they  may  be  governed  by 
one  law."  f  This  measure,  when  proposed  to  the 
English  parliament,  met  with  so  little  favour  that, 
in  a  conference  which  took  place  between  both 
houses,  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  the  Chan- 
cellor, Lord  Ellesmere,  prevailed  on  the  members 
to  agree  to  the  appointment  of  forty-four  com- 
missioners, to  negotiate  with  the  Scottish  parlia- 
ment on  this  important  matter.  When  this  body 
assembled  at  Perth,  on  the  11th  July,  still  greater 
reluctance  was  manifested  to  take  any  steps  to- 
wards the  proposed  union;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
King  signified  his  displeasure  at  their  delay,  that 
the  nobles  agreed  to  the  nomina-  Commissioners 
tion  of  thirty-six  commissioners  appointed. 
to  treat  with  those  of  England.  The  parliament, 
however,  expressly  prohibited  any  compromise  of 
the  independence  of  the  kingdom,  or  any  alteration 
in  its  laws  and  constitution  ;  and  limited  the  powers 
of  the  commissioners  to  the  abolition  of  such  laws 
and  local  customs  as  were  calculated  to  keep  alive 

*  King  James's  Works,  p.  448. 
f  Ibid.,  p.  512. 
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the  memory  of  hostilities  between  the  two  countries, 
or  were  likely  to  lead  to  their  revival.  On  the 
first  mention  of  a  union,  the  ministers  became 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the  Church.  They  were 
apprehensive,  not  without  reason,  that,  with  uni- 
formity in  civil  laws,  an  attempt  would  be  made 
to  enforce  uniformity  in  religion  ;  and  the  com- 
missioners of  the  General  Assembly  petitioned 
for  leave  to  summon  a  meeting  of  that  body  to 
concert  measures  for  maintaining  intact  the 
constitution  and  discipline  of  the  Church.  Their 
request,  however,  was  refused  by  the  king,  who 
alleged  that  the  union  under  consideration  would 
in  no  respect  interfere  with  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  Church,  but  was  purely  a  political  matter,  in 
which  that  body  had  no  immediate  concern. 

Before  taking   her  departure   for   London,   the 

queen,  accompanied  by  a  small  re- 
1  lie  Countess        .  i3^"c<l't 

of  Mar  refuses    tinue,    proceeded    to    Stirling,    in 

to  deliver  the     order  to  bring  with  her  the  young 

young  prince     prince,  her  son,  who  was  there  in 
to  the  queen.     \  '      .  • 

the  keeping    of  the    Countess   of 

Mar,  to  whose  care  he  had  been  committed  during 
the  absence  of  her  husband  at  court.  The  countess, 
however,  resolutely  refused  to  part  with  her 
charge  without  the  express  authority  of  the  king; 
and  the  queen,  in  consequence,  became  so  exaspe- 
rated that  she  fell  seriously  ill,  and  gave  premature 
birth  to  a  child  at  Stirling,  on  the  10th  of  May. 
On  the  12th,  the  Earl  of  Mar  arrived  with  a  mes- 
sage from  the  king,  but  her  majesty  refused  to  see 
him,  and  desired  only  to  have  the  letters  from  his 
majesty,  of  which  Mar  was  the  bearer.  These, 
however,  he  declined  to  deliver  up,  unless  he  were 
admitted  to  an  interview,  at  which  he  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  discharging  his  secret  commission. 
Both  parties  were  obstinate,  and  both  immediately 
wrote  to  the  king,  desiring  to  know  his  pleasure 
regaiding  this  unseemly  contest.  The  king  in- 
stantly dispatched  the  L)uke  of  Lennox  to  Stirling, 
who  arrived  on  the  19th,  bringing  with  him  a 
coin  mission  to  convey  the  queen  and  the  prince  to 
London,  and  a  declaration  "  that  the  Master  of 
Mar,  his  mother,  and  friends,  had  done  good  service 
to  the  king."*  The  queen,  in  the  meantime,  was 
Her  majesty's  constrained  to  smother  her  resent- 
iKpuituie.  ment;  but  having  obtained  pos- 
session of  her  son,  and  having  sufficiently  recovered 
her  health,  she  left  Stirling  for  Linlithgow  on  the 
27th  of  May,  accompanied  by  the  duke  and  several 
other  noblemen.  Next  day  they  reached  Edin- 
burgh, and,  on  the  1st  of  June,  took  their  departure 
for  England.  On  the  queen's  arrival  in  London,  a 
Her  arrival  stormy  interview  seems  to  have 
in  Loudon ;  taken  place  between  her  and  her 
her  aversion  to  vovai  consort.  She  refused  to  be 
the  .hurl  of  Mar.       "       .,   j   ,     -•«•  i  x.  • 

reconciled  to  Mar,  and  being  ex- 
horted by  the  king  to  thank  God  for  the  peaceable 
possession  he  had  obtained  of  the  throne'  of 
England, — an  event  which  had  been  brought  about 
chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of  Mar  in  his 
last    embassy, — she    passionately     replied,     "She 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  >i.  p.  231. 
VOL.  II. 


would  rather  never  have  seen  England,  than  have 
been  beholden  to  him  for  it."  Such  was  the 
queen's  resentment  against  the  unfortunate  earl 
that  James,  at  last,  brought  the  matter  before  the 
privy  council ;  and  Mar  having,  in  order  to  appease 
her  wrath,  condescended  to  make  an  humble  sub- 
mission, the  council  passed  an  act  declaring  that, 
as  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  Mar's  family  to  restore 
the  prince  was  without  his  orders  or  even  his 
knowledge,  that  nobleman  had  done  nothing  de- 
rogatory to  the  honour  of  her  majesty.  Notwith- 
standing all  this,  it  was  not  without  great  difficulty 
that  she  was  prevailed  on  so  far  to  overcome  her 
aversion  as  to  consent  to  see  Mar  before  the  cere- 
mony of  the  coronation.* 

James  had  not  been  more  than  a  few  weeks  in 

London    when    a    conspiracy,   or  ^  ,  .  , .   _ 

tl  .,  ,,  L       J\  Raleigh's  Plot, 

rather,  as  it  would  seem,  a  con- 
geries of  separate  conspiracies  was  detected,  known 
in  history  by  the  name  of  "  Raleigh's  Plot."  Much 
obscurity  hangs  over  this  affair.  The  conspirators 
appear  to  have  had  neither  object  nor  plan  in 
common ;  and,  if  acting  in  combination  at  all, — a 
circumstance  which  has  never  been  very  clearly 
brought  to  light, — their  only  bond  of  union  seems 
to  have  been  their  common  dissatisfaction  with  the 
new  order  of  things.  A  ltoman  Catholic  gentle- 
man, named  Sir  Griffin  Markham,  had  formed  the 
design,  in  conjunction  with  two  popish  priests, 
"Watson  and  Clark,  of  endeavouring  to  extort  from 
the  king  some  concessions  in  favour  of  their  religion; 
and  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton,  a  puritan,  had  formed  a 
similar  design  for  the  relief  of  that  sect  to  which 
he  belonged.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  there 
could  be  any  coalescence  between  parties  in  pursuit 
of  objects  so  irreconcilably  different,  unless  we  sup- 
pose that  they  aimed  at  securing  universal  tolera- 
tion— a  principle  at  utter  variance  with  popery  in 
all  ages.  Be  this  as  it  may,  their  plans  of  procedure 
were  similar.  Each  was  to  present  a  petition  to 
the  king,  supported  by  such  overpowering  num- 
bers as  to  intimidate  him  into  compliance.  These 
schemes,  which  were  not  very  carefully  concealed, 
attracted  the  attention  of  certain  unprincipled 
adventurers,  who  cared  nothing  for  the  success 
of  either  party,  but  who  banded  themselves  to- 
gether for  the  purpose  of  seizing  an  opportunity 
of  promoting  their  own  selfish  purposes  in  that 
moment  of  general  confusion  which  was  expected 
to  arise.  At  the  same  time,  a  conspiracy  was  in 
progress  for  deposing  the  king,  and  raising  Arabella 
Stewart,  his  cousin,  to  the  throne.  At  the  head  of 
this  plot  were  the  celebrated  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
and  Lord  Cobham — a  young  nobleman  who  is  de- 
scribed as  utterly  unworthy  of  such  a  companion 
even  in  crime.  The  foundations  of  this  scheme  seem 
to  have  been  more  deeply  laid,  as  the  conspirators 
had  been  led  to  expect  assistance  from  the  King  of 
Spain,  and  the  Archduke  of  Austria.  The  leaders 
of  these  conspiracies,  and  a  number  of  their  agents, 
were  arrested,  tried,  and  condemned,  and  several 
of  them  were  put  to  death.     Lord  Grey  de  Wilton, 

*  Aikman,  vol.  iii.  p.  281. 
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Markham,  and  Cobham,  were  pardoned  after  they 

had  laid  their  heads  on  the  block.     Raleigh  was 

reprieved,  and  committed  to  the  Tower  ;  and,  after 

suffering  a  rigorous  confinement  for  fifteen  years, 

was   at   length    brought    to   the   scaffold.      It  is 

worthy  of  remark,  that  on  the  trial  of  this  great 

man,  and   his  despicable   coadjutor,   no   evidence 

whatever  was  produced  of  their  guilt,  except  the 

confession  of  Cobham   and  his  inculpation  of  his 

accomplice,  in  the  hope  of  saving  himself  at  the 

expense  of  his  friend. 

At  this   time  London  was  visited  by  a  fearful 

•d,         -    T         pestilence,    which    continued    for 
Plague  in  Lon-   r  '  . 

don.    Corona-    several    months,    and    carried  oft 
tion  of  the       weekly  thousands  of  the  inhabi- 
ting and  queen.   tants/  In  the  mid8tof  the  gloom 

and  perturbation  thus  occasioned,  the  king  and 
queen  were  solemnly  crowned  at  Westminster,  and, 
immediately  after  the  ceremony,  the  court  was 
removed  from  the  capital,  and  an  order  was  issued 
prohibiting  the  nobility  from  repairing  to  London 
before  the  commencement  of  winter. 

In  obedience  to  the  command  of  the  king,  the 

The  coninns-     commissioners  assembled  at  AVest- 

noners assemble   minster,    but    so    strong    as    yet 

at  Westminster.    were  theh.  national  prejudices  and 

jealousies,  so  crude  and  imperfect  were  their  con- 
ceptions of  what  was  necessary  to  form  the  basis 
of  a  permanent  union,  and  so  little  did  they  under- 
stand their  own  interests,  that,  after  repeated  and 
protracted  conferences,  scarcely  any  progress  was 
made  in  the  business  assigned  to  them.  With  the 
exception  of  one  man,  the  illustrious  Bacon,  they 
seemed  incapable  of  understanding  how  the  two 
kingdoms  could  be  incorporated  while  each  retained 
its  distinct  nationality,  its  own  ecclesiastic  estab- 
lishment, and  its  ancient  system  of  jurisprudence. 
On  these  points  it  was  vain  to  look  for  agreement. 
The  Scottish  commissioners,  in  obedience  to  their 
instructions,  and  deeply  imbued  with  that  patriotic 
feeling  by  which  their  countrymen  are  still  dis- 
tinguished, would  agree  to  nothing  that  seemed  to 
imply  the  surrender  of  the  smallest  particle  of  the 
national  independence.  To  do  this  would  be  to 
sink  Scotland — which,  despite  secret  intrigue  and 
open  hostility,  had  for  ages  proudly  maintained 
her  national  existence — into  a  mere  province  of  the 
British  Empire.  The  commons  were  not  alive  to 
the  commercial  advantages  of  an  unrestricted  in- 
tercourse with  their  more  wealthy  neighbours. 
They  had  as  yet  little  or  no  trade  with  other  na- 
tions. Their  manufactures  were  few  and  simple, 
and  were  intended  only  for  home  supply  ;  and  so 
imperfectly  were  the  benefits  of  commerce  under- 
stood, that  they  regarded  the  export  of  raw  pro- 
duce as  injurious  to  the  public  interest.  The 
nobility,  on  the  other  hand,  even  if  they  had  been 
prescient  enough  to  perceive  that  the  extension  of 
commerce  would  necessarily  lead  to  an  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  country,  by  encouraging 
arts  and  manufactures,  promoting  industry,  ex- 
tending knowledge,  elevating  the  mass  of  the 
people,  and  increasing  the  national  wealth,  were 


probably  unwilling  for  such  prospective  advantages, 
in  which  they  had  only  an  indirect  interest,  to 
sacrifice  the  hereditary  distinction  and  importance 
of  their  order,  to  lose  their  share  in  the  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs,  and  sink  into  the  obscurity 
of  private  gentlemen,  in  all  but  the  title,  which 
would  thus  become  little  more  than  an  empty 
sound. 

The  English  commissioners  were  not  less  ham- 
pered by  narrow  views  and  illiberal  prejudices. 
They  erroneously  considered  the  advantages  of  the 
proposed  union  as  exclusively  on  the  side  of  the 
Scots,  and  were  unwilling  to  admit  to  a  participa- 
tion in  their  rights,  privileges,  and  national  traffic, 
a  race  whom  they  regarded  as  aliens  and  intruders, 
except  on  conditions  which  the  Scottish  commis- 
sioners rejected  with  scorn,  as  implying  the  utter 
extinction  of  the  independence  of  their  country. 
Nothing  less  was  insisted  on  than  an  entire  sur- 
render of  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  polity  of 
Scotland,  and  the  unqualified  acceptance  of  the 
religious  establishment  and  municipal  laws  of  the 
sister  kingdom. 

It  was  thus  found  impossible  to  arrive  at  any 
agreement  as  to  the  basis  of  a  The  union 
union,  which  was  in  consequence  postponed, 
indefinitely  postponed.  Certain  conciliatory  mea- 
sures, however,  were  concurred  in,  which  tended 
to  draw  closer  the  bonds  of  amity,  and  by  leading 
to  the  gradual  dissipation  of  mutual  prejudices, 
contributed  to  pave  the  way  to  that  happy  incor- 
poration of  the  two  kingdoms,  which  took  place  in 
a  subsequent  age.  It  was  agreed  that  all  laws  and 
customs  having  a  tendency  to  perpetuate  hostile 
feelings  between  the  two  countries  should  be 
abolished,  and  that  the  name  of  ''the  Borders" 
should  henceforth  be  discontinued.  In  accordance 
with  these  salutary  proposals,  JojTMJ8M8Ulwa 
James  assumed  the  title  of  King  the  title  of 
of  Great  Britain,  ordained  that  the  King  of  Great 
distinctive  names  of  England  and 
Scotland  should  no  longer  be  employed  in  public 
acts  and  proclamations,  gave  orders  that  all  the 
Border  strongholds  should  be  deprived  of  their 
outworks,  and  their  gates  of  iron  converted  into 
ploughshares,  and  withdrew  the  garrisons  from 
the  fortresses  of  Berwick  and  Carlisle.  His 
anxious  desire  to  promote  at  least  a  feeling  of 
union  between  the  two  divisions  of  the  island 
already  united  under  his  sway,  was  further  charac- 
teristically manifested  by  his  ordering  gold  and 
silver  medals  to  be  struck,  on  which  were  inscribed 
the  mottoes,  "  Quce  Dens  conjunxit  nemo  sejxtrat"* 
and  "  Fdciam  eos  in  gentem  unam."-f 

At  the  instigation  of  the  king,  the  commissioners 
further  proposed,  for  the  consider-  Privileges  of 
ation  of  parliament,  that  the  post  the  post  nati. 
nati,  by  which  term  they  designated  all  persons 
born  after  the  decease  of  Elizabeth,  should  be 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  natives  of  both 
kingdoms ;   and  that  the  whole   people  of  Great 

*  Whom  God  hath  joined  let  no  man  separate, 
■f  1  will  make  of  them  one  nation. 
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Britain  should  be  capable  of  inheritance  in  both 
countries,  and  equally  admissible  to  all  honours, 
dignities,  and  offices — with  this  exception,  that  until 
a  complete  union  should  be  effected,  no  one  should 
be  permitted  to  hold  any  situation  under  the  crown, 
or  have  any  voice  in  the  legislature,  save  in  his 
native  country.*  Beyond  a  few  regulations  re- 
garding commerce  and  the  admission  of  the  natives 
of  each  country  into  the  trading  companies  of  the 
other,  no  nearer  approach  to  an  incorporating  union 
was  practicable  at  this  period.  National  jealousies 
and  prejudices  were  still  too  strong,  and  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  such  a  union  could  be  based  with 
safety  and  mutual  advantage  were  not  sufficiently 
understood. 

Tiie  union  of  the  two  crowns,  though  ultimately 
productive  of  incalculable  advantage  to  both  king- 
doms, was  in  the  first  instance  in  many  respects 
prejudicial  to  Scotland.  The  vast  wealth,  and  con- 
sequent power  and  influence  which  the  king  had 
thereby  acquired,  enabled  him  to  carry  out  those 
projects  which  he  had  long  meditated  for  the 
subversion  of  the  constitution  and  discipline  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
form  of  ecclesiastical  polity  scarcely  less  abhorrent 
to  the  nation  than  that  of  popery  itself.  Whether 
James  had  ever  been  sincere  in  his  professions  of 
attachment  to  the  Scottish  Church  it  is  impossible 
to  determine,  though  there  are  not  wanting  facts 
which  might  incline  us  to  answer  this  question  in 
the  negative.  Though  often  compelled  to  yield  to 
the  force  of  circumstances,  he  was  from  the  first  at 
heart  an  unmitigated  despot.  At.  an  early  period 
of  his  reign  he  had  begun  to  entertain  ideas  of  the 
royal  prerogative  utterly  inconsistent  with  anything 
deserving  the  name  of  civil  liberty,  and,  as  he 
advanced  in  life,  we  find  him  engaged  in  a  constant 
struggle  to  stretch  that  prerogative  over  the  Church, 
and  to  constitute  himself  supreme  judge  in  eccle- 
siastical as  well  as  civil  affairs.  The  system  of 
self  government,  as  well  as  the  separate  and  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  claimed  by  the  Church,  seemed  to 
him  incompatible  with  the  very  existence  of  kingly 
government;  and  his  favourite  apothegm  of  "No 
bishop,  no  king,"  which  he  often  repeated,  showed 
how  closely  the  presbyterian  form  of  church 
government  was  associated  in  his  mind  with  re- 
publicanism— of  all  forms  of  civil  government  the 
most,  repugnant  to  his  transcendental  notions  of  the 
rights  of  kings,  and  the  necessary  subordination  of 
the  people.  Notwithstanding  his  often  reiterated 
and  solemn  protestations  of  inviolable  attachment 
to  the  Kirk,  and  his  assurances,  confirmed  by  oath 
and  attested  by  tears,  of  maintaining  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power  its  privileges  and  independence,  he 
had  scarcely  mounted  the  throne  of  England  when, 
The  kin"  pro-  *n  an  address  to  his  parliament, 
claims  his  ad-  he  openly  proclaimed  his  adherence 
herenceto  to  prelacy.  "At  my  first  coming," 
he  said,  "  though  I  found  but  one 
religion,  and  that  which  by  myself  is   professed, 

*  Win  wood's  Memorials,  vol.  ii.  pp.  37,  38;   Craig,  De 
Uniono  Tractatus,  p.  65 ;  MS.,  Laing,  vol.  hi.  p.  14. 


publicly  allowed,  and  by  the  law  maintained,  yet 
I  found  another  sort  of  religion,  besides  a  private 
sect,  lurking  within  the  bowels  of  this  nation.  The 
first  is  the  true  religion  which  by  me  is  professed, 
and  by  the  law  established."  *  Nor  was  this  all : 
he  now  commenced  a  system  of  persecution  in 
Scotland,  with  a  view  to  the  utter  extirpation  of 
Presbyterianism  from  that  country,— a  system 
which  was  pursued  with  inflexible  pertinacity,  and 
relentless  violence,  through  the  remainder  of  his 
reign ;  and  which,  bequeathed  to  his  descendants, 
for  many  years  deluged  Scotland  with  blood,  and, 
by  a  righteous  retribution,  ultimately  proved  the 
ruin  of  his  race. 

The  chief  events  of  the  next  three  years  belong 
to  another  department  of  this  His-     Overthrow  of 
tory  ;  but  it  may  be  here  observed     Presbyterian- 
that,  in  a  parliament  held  at  Perth  13m- 

in  1606,  the  presbyterian  constitution  was  com- 
pletely overthrown,  and  the  royal  prerogative 
declared  to  extend  over  all  persons  and  causes 
whatsoever,  civil,  criminal,  and  ecclesiastical.  "  The 
setting  up  of  bishops  of  new,"  was  decreed,  "  with 
their  whole  livings,  rents,  privileges,  conform  to 
those  of  old  in  time  of  popery,  and  a  confirmation 
of  their  new  gifts;  and  the  erection  of  seventeen 
prelacies  in  temporal  lordships."  Concerning  the 
king's  prerogative,  it  was  declared,  "  the  estates 
and  whole  body  of  this  present  parliament  all  in 
one  voluntary,  humble,  faithful,  and  united  heart, 
mind,  and  consent,  truly  acknowledge  his  majesty's 
sovereign  authority,  princely  power,  royal  prero- 
gative, and  privilege  of  his  crown  over  all  estates, 
persons,  and  causes  whatsoever  within  his  said 
kingdom."!  Again,  in  the  Act  of  Supremacy 
passed  by  the  same  parliament,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing clause  :  "  The  king's  majesty,  whom  the  whole 
estates  of  this  present  parliament,  of  their  bound 
duty,  with  most  heartily  and  faithful  affection, 
humbly  acknowledge  to  be  sovereign  monarch, 
absolute  prince,  judge,  and  governor  over  all 
persons,  estates,  and  causes,  both  spiritual  and 
temporal,  within  this  said  realm."  } 

The  oath  of  allegiance,  which  was  published  the 
following  year,  though  chiefly  in-      Oathofalle- 
tended    as    a    safeguard    against  giance. 

popish  machinations,  is  so  framed  as  to  contain 
an  explicit  admission  of  the  same  doctrine  of  eccle- 
siastical supremacy.  That  famous  document  runs 
thus  :  "  I, ,  for  testification  of  my  faith- 
ful obedience  to  my  most  gracious  and  redoubted 
James,  King  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland, 
defender  of  the  faith,  affirm  by  this,  my  solemn 
oath,  testify  and  declare,  that  I  acknowledge  my 
said  sovereign  only  supreme  governor  of  this  king- 
dom, over  all  persons  and  in  all  causes;  and  that 
no  foreign  prince,  power,  state,  or  person,  either 
civil  or  ecclesiastic,  has  any  jurisdiction,  power,  or 
superiority  over  the  same.  And,  therefore,  I  do 
utterly  renounce  and  forsake  all  foreign  jurisdic- 
tions, powers,  and  authorities;    and  shall  at  my 


*  Calderwood,  vol.  vi.  pp.  252,  253. 
f  Ibid.,  p.  495. 
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utter  power  defend,  assist,  and  maintain  his 
majesty's  jurisdiction  foresaid,  against  all  deadly  ; 
and  never  decline  his  majesty,  his  power,  nor 
jurisdiction  ;  by  this,  my  oath,  my  hand  upon  the 
Holy  Evangel.     So  help  me  God."* 

While  the  country  was  harassed  by  persecutions, 
and  distracted  by  dissensions,  arising  out  of  James's 
Condition  of  the  pertinacious  and  violent  assertion 
country.  of  prerogative,  all  its  secular  in- 
terests were  on  the  decline,  its  manufactures  lan- 
guished, its  fisheries  were  neglected,  its  incipient 
commerce  seemed  on  the  point  of  extinction.  Nor 
was  this  all :  an  irregular  and  partial  administra- 
tion of  justice  had  loosened  the  bonds  of  society, 
emboldened  great  criminals  to  set  the  law  at  defi- 
ance, and  acted  most  injuriously  on  public  morality. 
Hereditary  feuds  had  revived,  and  had  grown  to 
such  a  height  that  the  proceedings  of  parliament 
and  the  courts  of  law  were  frequently  interrupted, 
business  was  obstructed,  and  the  public  peace 
disturbed  by  deadly  conflicts  even  in  the  streets  of 
the  capital. t  These  grievances  attracted  the  notice 
and  awakened  the  solicitude  of  the  king,  who,  in  a 
convention  of  Estates  held  at  this  time,  recom- 
mended the  state  of  the  country  to  the  attention 
both  of  the  nobility  and  the  commons.  The  inter- 
vention of  the  privy  council  was,  for  a  time, 
partially  successful  in  suppressing  the  public  out- 
rages arising  from  long  cherished  animosities 
among  the  great  families  and  their  retainers  ;  but 
such  was  the  difficulty  or  uncertainty  of  obtaining 
redress  from  the  courts  of  law,  and  such  were  the 
chances  of  escaping  punishment,  even  for  the  most 
atrocious  crimes,  that  the  practice  of  private 
revenge,  which  Lord  Bacon  has  defined  to  be  a 
species  of  "  wild  justice,"  was  gradually  super- 
seding the  legal  tribunals  of  the  country.  Sir 
Walter  Lindsay,  a  relation  of  the  Earl  of  Crawford, 
was  treacherously  assassinated  by  that  nobleman, 
who,  nevertheless,  as  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  no 
crime,  or  had  only  performed  a  necessary  act  of 
justice,  continued  to  reside  openly  and  without 
molestation  in  the  capital;  until  a  nephew  of  the 
murdered  man,  taking  the  law  into  his  own  hands, 
collected  a  band  of  armed  men  to  avenge  the  death 
of  his  kinsman,  and,  in  the  encounter  which 
ensued,  Lord  Spynie,  another  relative  of  the  family, 
attempting  to  separate  the  combatants,  was  acci- 
dentally slain.  About  the  same  time,  a  contest  had 
arisen  between  the  Earl  of  Morton  and  Lord  Max- 
well, each  of  whom  claimed  the  right  of  holding 
courts  in  the  district  of  Eskdale;  and  as  neither 
would  yield,  instead  of  appealing  to  a  court  of  law, 
they  prepared  to  decide  the  matter  in  dispute  by 
force  of  arms.  The  privy  council,  however,  inter- 
posed, and  ordered  both  parties  to  dismiss  their 
followers,  who  had  already  taken  the  field,  and 
were  on  the  point  of  commencing  the  conflict. 
Morton  obeyed  ;  but  Maxwell,  proving  refractory, 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  vi.  pp.  495,  496. 

t  Spottiswood,  p.  496;  Life  of  Welsh,  p.  5;  Balfour's 
Annuls,  MS.;  State  Papers,  MS.,  vol.  i.  and ii.,  Advocate's 
Library. 


was,  after  some  delay,  arrested  and  conveyed  a 
prisoner  to  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh.  After  a  con- 
finement of  two  months  he  contrived  to  make  his 
escape,  and,  eluding  all  pursuit,  was  proclaimed  an 
outlaw.  In  these  desperate  circumstances  his  life 
was  preserved  through  the  fidelity  of  his  friends  and 
followers,  but  a  sense  of  personal  injury  still  rankled 
in  his  bosom,  and  as,  in  his  present  condition,  he 
could  obtain  no  redress  from  the  law,  he  deter- 
mined to  avenge  his  own  wrongs.  Accordingly,  he 
invited  the  chief  of  the  Johnstons — who  had  slain 
his  father — to  a  friendly  conference,  under  pretence 
of  engaging  him  to  intercede  with  the  king  to 
procure  his  pardon,  and  having  Treachery  of 
thus  got  the  unsuspecting  chieftain  Maxwell, 
in  his  power,  he  basely  murdered  him  by  shooting 
him  through  the  back.*  Deeds  such  as  these, 
perpetrated  under  colour  of  justice,  manifested  a 
radical  defect  in  the  administration  of  the  country, 
and  called  loudly  for  the  application  of  some  power- 
ful and  immediate  remedy. 

But  while  such  was  the  alarming  condition  of 
the  central  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  where  a 
higher  civilisation  might  have  been  expected,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  northern  and  southern  districts, 
and  the  population  of  the  scattered  islands  of  the 
Hebrides,  were  still  less  under  the  restraints  of  law, 
and  less  accessible  to  the  coercion  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  social  condition  of  the  Highlands  at  a 
previous  period  of  the  History  has  Condition  of  the 
been  already  described,  and  at  the  Highlands, 
period  which  we  are  now  considering  it  had  under- 
gone little  or  no  alteration.  The  people  of  these 
wild  and  mountainous  regions  owned  little  more 
than  a  nominal  subjection  to  the  royal  authority, 
at  least,  the  allegiance  due  to  the  sovereign  was 
always  held  to  be  subordinate  to  that  which  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  yield  to  their  hereditary 
chiefs,  who  ruled,  each  over  his  little  sept,  with 
absolute  and  irresponsible  sway,  and  whose  com- 
mands were  implicitly  obeyed,  not  from  motives  of 
fear,  but  with  the  ready  alacrity  of  confidence  and 
affection.  These  petty  tribes  were  at  almost  per- 
petual war  with  each  other,  and  their  hostilities 
were  generally  carried  on  with  savage  and  un- 
relenting cruelty.  An  affront  or  an  injury  to  the 
humblest  individual  from  one  of  another  tribe  was 
held  to  be  an  insult  to  the  whole  clan— it  was 
never  forgotten  or  forgiven ;  nothing  but  blood 
could  atone  for  it ;  if  not  avenged  by  one  genera- 
tion, the  feud  was  bequeathed  as  a  precious  legacy 
to  the  next;  when  force  would  not  avail,  no 
treachery,  however  base,  was  deemed  dishonour- 
able; and  when  opportunity  offered,  the  extermina- 
tion of  a  whole  family,  or  even  a  clan,  was  not 
considered  too  great  a  sacrifice  to  their  revenge. 
In  a  state  of  society  in  which  human  life  was  held 
so  cheap,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  the  laws  of 
property  should  be  regarded.  Accordingly  mutual 
depredations,  either  by  stealth  or  open  violence, 
were  matters  of  daily  occurrence,  and  the  cunning 
•  Spottiswood,  pp.  401,  504;  Johnston,  pp.  182,  438,439. 
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was  equal  to  the  rapacity  with  which  they  were 
perpetrated.  But,  besides  plundering  each  other, 
not  un frequently  several  clans  uniting,  would 
descend  like  a  flood  upon  the  wealthier  districts  of 
the  neighbouring  Lowlands,  and  sweeping  away 
flocks  and  herds  and  harvests,  would  retire  with 
equal  precipitancy  to  the  security  of  their  moun- 
tains. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  restrain  the  excesses  of 
these  lawless  hordes  by  compelling  them  to  deliver 
hostages,  who  should  be  answerable  with  their 
lives  for  the  peaceable  behaviour  of  the  clans  to 
which  they  belonged,  for  the  restoration  of  pro- 
perty taken  by  pillage,  and  the  surrender  of 
notorious  criminals  to  the  public  authorities;  but 
such  methods  of  dealing  with  semi-barbarous  tribes 
were  not  easily  pursued,  and  were  found  to  present 
too  feeble  a  barrier  against  the  outbreak  of  those 
fierce  passions,  which  were  but  little  accustomed 
to  either  internal  or  external  control.  One  of 
the  most  turbulent  of  these  clans  was  that  of  the 
Macgregors,  who  made  repeated  inroads  into  the 
district  of  Lennox,  and  plundered  and  massacred 
the  Colquhouns,  with  whom  they  had  long  been  at 
deadly  feud.  To  put  a  stop  to  these  enormities,  a 
commission  was  given  to  the  Earl  of  Argyle  to 
proceed  against  these  sanguinary  marauders,  and 
compel  them  to  respect  the  authority  of  the  law. 
In  this  expedition  he  was  joined  by  the  Marquis  of 
Huntley,  with  a  formidable  array  of  armed  fol- 
lowers ;  but  no  sooner  did  the  Macgregors  become 
aware  of  their  advance,  than  they  fled  with  their 
women  and  children  to  the  most  inaccessible  parts 
of  (he  Highlands,  and  sought  for  shelter  in  the 
caves  and  forests  of  these  inhospitable  regions. 
Tracked  and  pursued  by  Argyle  and  Huntley,  they 
wandered  about  for  months,  subsisting  entirely  by 
plunder,  until  fatigue,  exposure,  and  famine,  had 
thinned  their  numbers  and  reduced  them  to  despair. 
Their  chief,  finding  further  resistance  vain,  at  last 
surrendered  to  Argyle,  on  condition  of  being  trans- 
ported out  of  the  kingdom.  The  privy  council, 
however,  on  whom  this  condition  was  undoubtedly 
binding,  treacherously  "kept  the  word  of  promise 
to  the  ear,  but  brake  it  to  the  hope."     They  ordered 

Abolition  of  him  to  be  first  conveyed  to  Ber- 
ths clan  wick,  and  then  brought  back  to 
acgregor.  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  executed 
as  a  rebel,  along  with  seven  individuals  who  had  been 
detained  as  hostages,  but  who  had  not  participated 
in  the  crimes  for  which  he  suffered.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  wretched  remains  of  his  clan  pursued 
their  predatory  wanderings  through  the  Highlands, 
until,  at  last,  Argyle,  having  discovered  their  lurk- 
ing places,  fell  upon  them  with  such  indiscrimi- 
nating  and  merciless  slaughter,  that  a  band  of 
defenceless  orphans  were  almost  the  only  sur- 
vivors.* As  these  grew  up  to  maturity  they 
became  a  fierce  and  hardy  banditti,  who  so  harassed 
the  surrounding  country  with  their  depredations, 
that,    at    a   subsequent    period    (1633),   the    clan 

*  Johnston,  pp.  308— 486;  Balfour's  Annals,  MS. ;  Spot- 
tiswood,  p.  516 ;  Birrell's  Diary,  p.  60. 


itself  was  abolished,  and  the  very  name  of  Mac- 
gregor  suppressed  and  prohibited  by  act  of  par- 
liament. This  statute  was  repealed  at  the  Restora- 
tion,* revived  in  1693,  and  it  was  not  until  so  late 
as  the  reign  of  George  III.  that  it  was  finally 
annulled.f 

The  people  of  the  Hebrides,  or  Western  Islands, 
are  represented  as  still  more  bar-  State  of  the 
barous  than  those  of  the  High-  Hebrides, 
lands.  This  may  be  partly  accounted  for  from 
their  insular  situation,  by  which  they  were  for 
centuries  almost  entirely  cut  off  from  all  communi- 
cation with  the  more  civilised  portion  of  the  nation, 
with  which  they  had  little  more  than  a  nominal 
connexion,  but  still  more  from  the  adverse  influences 
to  which  the  race  had  for  ages  been  subjected.  Ori- 
ginally a  colony  of  vagrant  Irish,  they  had  fallen 
under  the  domination  of  a  race  of  Norwegian  pirates, 
and  added  to  their  own  original  barbarity  the  still 
more  revolting  barbarity  of  their  conquerors,  the 
most  ferocious  and  brutal  of  mankind.  Their 
territory  continued  in  the  possession  of  the  Nor- 
wegians for  nearly  four  hundred  years,  and  though 
ceded  to  Scotland  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  little  seems  to  have  been  done  to  reclaim 
the  savage  islanders,  or  improve  their  condition. 
They  are  spoken  of  by  historians  as  a  race  deficient 
in  religion,  morality,  and  common  humanity,  and 
almost  incapable  of  subordination  or  culture. 
James  himself  seems  to  have  entertained  the  lowest 
opinion  of  them,  and  to  have  despaired  of  being 
able  to  reclaim  them  to  civilised  life.  "  The  High- 
landers," he  said,  "  that  dwell  on  the  mainland  are 
barbarous  for  the  most  part,  and  yet  mixed  with 
some  show  of  civility;  they  that  dwell  in  our  isles 
are  utterly  barbarous."  | 

The  project  of  colonising  the  islands,  as  a  means 
of  reforming  the  natives,  and  introducing  among 
them  habits  of  subordination  and  industry,  had 
already  been  repeatedly  tried,  and  had  uniformly 
failed  :  and  James  now  proposed  the  expedient  of 
expatriating  the  most  turbulent  and  unmanageable 
among  them,  and  supplying  their  place  with  more 
civilised  inhabitants.  Stornoway  was  selected  as 
the  first  field  for  this  new  effort.  The  chieftain  of 
the  district  was  betrayed  by  his  own  brothers,  and 
the  subjugation  of  the  islanders  was  effected  without 
difficulty.  An  attempt  was  then  made  to  divide  and 
appropriate  the  island  of  Lewis,  but  after  some  pro- 
gress had  been  made  the  colonists  were  attacked 
during  the  night,  their  houses  were  burnt,  and  they 
were  compelled  to  relinquish  their  newly  acquired 
possessions.  A  succeeding  expedition  was  alike  un- 
successful. The  colonists,  unable  to  maintain  their 
ground  against  the  ceaseless  hostility  of  the  natives, 
abandoned  the  project,  and  returned  home.§  At 
last  the  islands,  with  the  exception  of  Lewis  and 
Skye,  were  offered  to  the  Marquis  of  Huntley  for 
ten  thousand  pounds,  but  he  declined  giving  more 

*  Laing,  vol.  iii.  p.  53. 
f  Aikman,  vol.  iii.  p.  337. 
t  King  James's  Works,  p.  159. 

§  Ibid. ;  Johnston,  p.  231 ;  Spottiswood,  pp.  463,  490, 
505. 
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than  four  hundred  pounds  for  permission  to  conquer 
possessions  of  such  uncertain  tenure.* 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Borders,  though  some- 
Condition  of  what  more  advanced  in  civilisation, 
the  Borders.  were  not  less  fierce  and  lawless 
than  those  of  the  Highlands  and  islands,  while 
their  position  on  the  confines  of  the  two  kingdoms 
rendered  them  much  more  troublesome  and  danger- 
ous. Like  the  Highlanders,  they  were  divided 
into  septs  or  clans  ;  they  were  not  less  devoted  to 
their  chiefs  ;  they  were  equally  averse  to  industry, 
impatient  of  the  restraints  of  law,  bold,  warlike, 
enterprising,  and  addicted  to  theft,  robbery,  incen- 
diarism, and  ruthless  violence.  Before  the  ac- 
cession of  James,  the  mutual  depredations  and 
desperate  inroads  of  these  savage  tribes  had  fre- 
quently endangered  the  peace  between  the  two 
kingdoms ;  but  all  the  efforts  of  both  governments 
had  hitherto  failed  to  eradicate  their  predatory 
habits,  and  subject  them  to  the  authority  of  the 
law.  To  effect  this  the  most  severe  measures  were 
now  adopted.  The  most  formidable  and  notorious 
offenders  were  conducted  by  Buccleuch  to  the  Con- 
tinent, where  most  of  them  were  cut  off  in  the 
Belgic  wars ;  while  those  who  were  left  behind 
were  almost  totally  exterminated  through  the  mer- 
ciless severity  of  the  Earl  of  Dunbar.  The  de- 
batable lands,  as  they  were  called,  which  had 
hitherto  separated  the  two  countries,  without  pro- 
perly belonging  to  either,  and  which  had  conse- 
quently become  an  asylum  for  criminals  of  all  sorts, 
were  now  divided,  and  a  part  allotted  to  each 
kingdom  ;  and  a  whole  tribe  of  Grahams,  who  had 
rendered  themselves  conspicuous  for  their  crimes, 
above  all  the  other  freebooters  of  the  Border,  were 
forcibly  ejected  from  their  settlement  on  the  banks 
of  the  Esk,  and  transported  to  Ireland.f  By  these 
severities  the  Border  districts  were  at  last  reduced 
to  some  degree  of  subordination.  The  fertile 
fields,  which  had  been  allowed  to  lie  waste,  began 
to  be  cultivated,  and  the  habits  of  the  people  began 
to  exhibit  many  symptoms  of  improvement.  But 
the  licentious  manners  and  disregard  of  moral 
principle  which  had  so  long  prevailed,  were  not 
thus  to  be  rooted  out ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  the 
Restoration,  when  the  persecuted  ministers,  who 
had  sought  an  asylum  among  the  moors  and  moun- 
tains of  that  part  of  the  country,  had  introduced 
among  the  ignorant  inhabitants  some  knowledge 
of  letters,  religion,  and  morality,  that  they  finally 
abandoned  their  lawless  habits,  and  assumed  those 
of  civilised  society. 

The  important  subject  of  the  union  with  England 
was  at  this  time  again  submitted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  an  assembly  of  the  Estates,  who,  in  defer- 
ence to  the  wishes  of  the  king,  manifested  less 
reluctance  than  formerly  to  carry  through  that 
measure,  but  the  English  parliament  were  not  so 
subservient.  The  discussions  which  took  place 
among   the   members  of   that   body  showed   that 

*  State  Business,  MS.,  1607,  Advocates'  Librarv. 
t  Stowe  Chr.,  819;   Johnston,  pp.  374,  414,  439,  493; 
Grotii  Hist.,  lib.  xiv. 


little  progress  had  yet  been  made  in  estimating  the 
mutual  advantages  of  such  a  conjunction  of  in- 
terests, or  in  discovering  any  rational  foundation 
on  which  it  could  rest,  and  the  scheme  was  ac- 
cordingly again  dismissed  as  impracticable. 

The  profuse  habits  of  the  king,  which  previously 
to  his  accession  had  kept  him  in  a  state  of  degrad- 
ing indigence,  continued  unaltered,  and  at  last 
began  to  tell  with  alarming  effect  even  on  the  rich 
revenues  of  the  English  crown.  But,  about  this 
time,  his  hopes  of  an  abundant  supply  for  the 
relief  of  his  own  poverty,  and  that  of  the  country, 
became  suddenly  elevated  by  the  discovery  of  a 
silver  mine  in  the  neighbourhood  Discovery  of  a 
of  Linlithgow.  The  specimens  first  silver  mine  near 
examined  were  unusually  rich,  Linlithgow. 
one  hundred  ounces  of  ore  being  found  to 
contain  about  sixty  ounces  of  the  precious  metal. 
James,  however,  disgusted  his  Scottish  subjects  by 
ordering  the  ore  to  be  conveyed  to  London,  to  be 
refined  in  the  Tower;  and  his  own  expectations,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  court  and  the  country,  were 
speedily  disappointed,  as  the  vein  was  soon  lost  or 
exhausted.*  Similar  hopes,  ending  in  similar  dis- 
appointment, were  excited  by  the  discovery  of  gold 
ore  in  Crawford  Muir.  Three  thousand  pounds 
were  expended  on  this  occasion  in  mining,  and  in 
the  processes  of  extraction,  and  the  result  obtained 
was  somewhat  less  than  three  ounces  of  gold.f 

At  the  period  of  the  Reformation  the  business  of 
commissary  or  consistorial  courts,  which  had  pre- 
viously devolved  on  the  clergy,  being  then  deemed 
inconsistent  with  their  office,  had  been  transferred 
to  civil  judges ;  but  in  a  Parliament  held  this  year, 
these  courts  were  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  laymen 
and  restored  to  the  bishops,  and  their  jurisdiction 
was  extended  to  all  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical 
causes  arising  within  their  respective  dioceses.    At 


the  same  time,  a  frivolous  act  was 


Act  for  regulat- 


passed  for  regulating  the  dress  of  ing  the  dress  of 
iudges,  lawyers,  magistrates,  and      judges  and 
i  j    v  •     4.  lawvers. 

clergymen,  and  his   majesty  was  J 

constituted  supreme  arbiter  in  this  matter  of  taste. 
It  was  not  long  before  he  began  to  exercise  this 
new  function  of  his  kingly  office.  With  the  advice 
and  assistance  of 

"  A  score  or  two  of  tailors," 
patterns  were  speedily  manufactured,  and  sent  down 
to  Edinburgh ;  and  this  solemn  trifling  was  no 
laughing  matter  for  those  whom  it  more  im- 
mediately concerned, — for  the  lords  of  session, 
inferior  judges,  advocates,  and  lawyers  of  every 
grade  and  name,  were  commanded  forthwith  to 
furnish  themselves  with  garments  as  per  pattern, 
under  pain  of  rebellion. 

The  clerical  habit  appeared  a  matter  of  such 
grave   importance   as   to   demand      Clerical  cos- 
some  special  explanatory  remarks.  tame. 
"  Considering,"  says  the  act,  "  what  slander  and 

*  Lodge's  Illustrations  of  British  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  343 ; 
Winwood,  vol.  ii.  pp.  422,  431;  Johnston,  pp.  432,  454; 
State  Business,  MS. 

f  State  Business,  MS.,  Laing,  vol.  iii.  p.  56. 
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contempt  have  arisen  to  the  ecclesiastical  estate  of 
this  kingdom,  by  the  occasion  of  the  light  and  in- 
decent, apparel  used  by  some  of  that  profession,  and 
chiefly  those  having  vote  in  parliament,  it  is, 
therefore,  statuted  that  every  preacher  of  God's 
Word  shall  hereafter  wear  black,  grave,  and  cornel}'' 
apparel,  beseeming  men  of  their  estate  and  profes- 
sion ;  likewise,  that  all  priors,  abbots,  and  prelates 
having  vote  in  parliament,  and  especially  bishops, 
shall  wear  grave  and  decent  apparel,  agreeable  to 
their  function,  and  as  appertains  to  men  of  their 
rank,  dignity,  and  place."  That  the  high  court  of 
parliament  should  thus  degrade  its  important  func- 
tion by  a  piece  of  elaborate  legislation  respecting  a 
matter  of  costume  may  justly  excite  astonishment; 
but  so  subservient  had  that  body  now  become,  that 
there  is  reason  to  think  the  act,  if  not  originally 
dictated  by  the  king  himself,  was  intended  simply 
as  a  vehicle  for  courtly  adulation.  It  concludes 
thus :  "  And  because  the  whole  estates  humbly 
and  thankfully  acknowledge  that  God,  of  his  great 
goodness,  has  made  the  people  and  subjects  of  this 
country  so  happy  as  to  have  a  king  reign  over  us, 
who  is  most  godly,  wise,  and  religious,  hating  all 
erroneous  and  vain  superstition,  just  in  government, 
and  of  long  experience  therein,  knowing  better 
than  any  king  living  what  appertains,  and  is  con- 
venient, for  every  estate  in  their  behaviour  and 
duty  ;  therefore  it  is  agreed  and  assented  to  by  the 
said  estates,  that  what  order  soever  his  majesty  in 
his  great  wisdom  shall  think  meet  to  prescribe  for 
the  apparel  of  churchmen,  the  same  being  sent  in 
writ  by  his  majesty  to  his  clerk  of  register,  shall 
be  a  sufficient  warrant  to  him  for  inserting  thereof 
in  the  books  of  parliament,  to  have  the  strength 
and  effect  of  an  act." 

The  court  of  session  had  originally  consisted  of 
an  equal  proportion  of  temporal  and  spiritual 
judges,  but,  after  the  Reformation,  churchmen  had 
been  declared  incapable  of  holding  any  civil  or 
judicial  office.  With  the  revival  of  prelacy,  the 
ambition  of  possessing  secular  power  was  not  long 
in  making  its  appearance  among  the  clergy  ;  and, 
at  the  request  of  the  bishops,  Spottiswood,  Arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow,  was  appointed  an  extraordinary 
lord  of  session,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  restoration 
of  the  court  to  its  primary  condition.'**  The  pro- 
High  commis-  secution  of  this  purpose  was,  how- 
sion  courts.  ever,  speedily  cut  short  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  two  new  tribunals  investing  the 
prelates  with  a  measure  of  power  far  beyond  what 
the  most  ambitious  and  sanguine  amongst  them 
had  ever  dared  to  expect.  Without  the  interven- 
tion of  parliament,  and  in  virtue  of  his  assumed 
prerogative  alone,  the  king  issued  a  commission 
under  the  great  seal  authorising  the  Archbishops 
of  Glasgow  and  St.  Andrew's  to  hold  in  these 
cities  courts  of  high  commission,  similar  to  the 
court  of  that  name  already  existing  in  England, 
for  the  trial  of  ecclesiastical  offences,  and  with 
authority  to  cite  before  them  any  individual,  to  ex- 
amine into  his  life,  conversation,  and  opinions  on 
*  Pari.,  1584,  eh,  133  ;  Calderwood,  MS.,  vol.  vi.  p.  224. 


the  subject  of  religion,  and  to  excommunicate,  fine, 
or  imprison  at  their  discretion.  The  powers  con- 
ferred on  the  judges  of  this  court  were  to  the 
last  degree  arbitrary,  from  their  decision  there 
was  no  appeal;  and  so  extensive  was  their  juris- 
diction over  persons  of  all  ranks,  churchmen  and 
laymen,  that  it  may  with  truth  be  said  that  the 
civil,  as  well  as  the  religious,  liberties  of  Scotland 
were  laid  prostrate  at  their  feet.  On  the  trans- 
lation of  Spottiswood  to  the  see  of  St.  Andrew's 
the  two  courts  were  united,  and  never  was  an  in- 
strument of  more  grievous  and  harassing  oppres- 
sion employed  by  a  weak  and  tyrannical  prince. 

On  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Dunbar,  the  favourite 
and  the  chief  counsellor  of  the  king,  and  a  zealous 
and  unscrupulous  tool  of  his  arbitrary  power,  the 
officers  of  state  endeavoured  to  regain  their  in- 
fluence in  the  councils  of  their  sovereign  by  the 
revival  of  the  Octavians — a  body  of  commissioners, 
eight  in  number,  who,  it  will  be  recollected,  had 
formerly  been  entrusted  with  the  collection  and 
disbursement  of  the  revenues  of  the  crown  ;  but 
James  adopted  another  favourite,  who,  though  far 
inferior  in  abilities  to  Dunbar,  was  at  least  his 
equal  in  obsequiousness,  and  succeeded  to  more 
than  his  influence.  This  was  Robert  Kerr,  a 
young  man  of  the  family  of  Fer-  Rise  0f  Kerr, 
ny hirst,  who  had  at  first  been  a  ^arl  of 

page,  and,  on  his  return  from  his  Somerset- 
travels,  had  become  the  pupil  and  favourite  of  the 
king.  He  was  now  created  Earl  of  Somerset,  and 
appointed  collector,  treasurer,  and  comptroller  of 
the  royal  revenues ;  and  very  soon  he  contrived  to 
obtain  for  himself  or  his  friends  almost  every  office 
of  trustor  emolument  in  the  State.  His  cousin,  Sir 
William  Kerr  of  Ancrum,  obtained  the  command 
which  had  been  held  by  Sir  William  Cranston  on 
theBorders;  his  maternal  uncle,  Sir  Gideon  Murray, 
was  appointed  deputy  treasurer;  and  his  brother- 
in-law,  Sir  Thomas  Hamilton,  the  king's  advocate, 
was  first  made  register,  and  subsequently  appointed 
to  the  office  of  secretary.  The  ambition  and 
cupidity  of  Kerr  and  his  friends  were  viewed  by 
the  nobility  with  disgust  and  impatience ;  and 
these  feelings  were  greatly  heightened  by  the  con- 
demnation of  Lord  Maxwell  without  trial,  and  by 
a  sentence  pronounced  in  his  absence.  That  un- 
happy nobleman,  after  having  long  Execution  of 
eluded  his  pursuers,  was  at  length  Lor(i  Maxwell. 
arrested  in  Caithness,  conveyed  to  Edinburgh,  and 
summarily  executed.  But  although  the 'crime  of 
which  he  had  really  been  guilty  must,  if  proved 
against  him,  have  been  followed  by  a  capital 
punishment,  he  did  not  suffer  for  this  crime,  but 
for  that  of  wilful  fire-raising,  which,  as  it  was  held 
to  imply  a  species  of  treason,  was  punishable  also 
with  confiscation  of  his  large  estates.  The  flagrant 
injustice  of  these  proceedings  alarmed  the  nobility 
for  the  safety  of  their  order,  and  deepened  their 
indignation  against  the  Kerrs,  at  whose  instigation, 
and  to  gratify  whose  avarice,  this  ancient  and 
noble  family  had  been  attainted  and  ruined.  The 
next  victim  was  the  Earl  of  Orkney,  whose  exalted 
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rank  as  cousin-german  to  the  king  afforded  him  no 
protection  against  the  audacious  rapacity  of  the 
favourite.  Mary  had  bestowed  on  her  illegitimate 
brother,  Robert  Stewart,  the  islands  of  Orkney,  with 
the  title  of  earl.  His  son,  who  had  succeeded  to 
his  title  and  estates,  having  exhausted  his  revenues 
in  the  erection  of  sumptuous  buildings,  and  other 
extravagant  expenses,  the  king  meanly  purchased 
a  large  mortgage  with  which  his  estates  were 
burdened ;  and  the  unfortunate  earl  having,  after 
three  years'  imprisonment,  refused  to  resign  his 
right  of  redemption,  his  estates  were  seized  by  his 
royal  cousin,  and  he  was  reduced  to  indigence.  In 
this  extremity  he  prevailed  on  his  son,  commonly 
called  the  Bastard  of  Orkney,  to  endeavour  by 
force  of  arms  to  recover  possession  of  the  Castle  of 
Kirkwall.  In  the  meantime,  the  earl,  having  been 
conveyed  to  the  fortress  of  Dunbarton,  was  pre- 
vented from  taking  any  active  share  in  this 
hazardous  attempt,  which,  however,  in  the  end 
proved  his  ruin.  The  castle  was  reduced  by  the 
Earl  of  Caithness,  and  the  Bastard  surrendered  on 
condition  that  he  should  not  be  required  to  make 
any  explanation  tending  to  inculpate  his  father. 
Execution  of  Thia  was  held  tantamount  to  a 
of  the  Earl  of  confession  of  the  father's  guilt. 
Ui  ne\.  j_je  wag  arrajgne<i  on  a  charge  of 

treason,  convicted,  and  executed;*  and  his  pos- 
sessions, which  consisted  partly  of  certain  episcopal 
revenues,  of  which  he  had  received  a  grant  from 
the  crown,  were  divided  between  the  bishops  and 
the  insatiable  favourite. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  weak  men  in  power 
are  generally  tyrannical.  It  was  so  with  James ;  but 
such  was  the  indolent  facility  of  his  temper,  that 
he  could  easily  be  induced,  through  the  persuasion 
of  his  favourites,  to  manifest  a  degree  of  lenity  and 
indulgence  alike  inconsistent  with  his  own  dignity, 
and  with  the  demands  of  public  justice.  His 
impolitic  leniency  to  the  chieftain  of  the  Mac- 
donalds  stands  in  strong  contrast  with  his  severity 
towards  his  near  relative,  the  unfortunate  Earl  of 

Kevoitofthe  Orkney.  About  this  time,  the 
Macdonalds.  dan  0f  the  Macdonalds  had  re- 
volted in  Cantire,  and  seized  on  the  Castle  of  Dun- 
mevege,  in  the  island  of  Islay.f  They  were 
attacked  and  defeated  by  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  and 
the  only  punishment  inflicted  on  them  was  the 
transference  of  their  lands  to  that  nobleman. 
Their  chieftain,  who  had  repeatedly  resisted  and 
defied  the  government,  and  who  had  been  guilty 
of  murder  and  other  atrocious  crimes,  managed, 
in  the  meantime,  to  save  himself  by  flight ;  and, 
in  a  few  years  afterwards,  was  not  only  recalled 
and  pardoned,  but  had  a  handsome  pension  be- 
stowed upon  him. 

A  short  time  previous  to  these  events,  the  Prince 
Palatine  arrived  in  England  with  a  numerous 
train,  to  solemnise  his  marriage,  which  had  been 
previously  negotiated,   with  the   Princess   Eliza- 

*  Calderwood,  MS.,  vol.  vi.  pp.  337,  340;  Johnston,  pp. 
4S6,  493,  505;  State  Business,  MS. 
f  Calderwood,  vol.  vii.  p.  192. 


beth,  James's  only  daughter ;  but,  in  the  midst  of 

the  preparations  for  the  celebra-       ,r     . 

,.         t.  A  .-  *     t,  •         tt  Marriage  of 

tion  of  the  nuptials,  Prince  Henry,      tne  prices;, 

the   heir-apparent  to  the  throne,        Elizabeth. 

then    in   the   eighteenth   year  of    ~  peath  of 
,  .  .  \m       e  Prince  Henrv. 

his    age,    and    a  youth   ot    great 

promise,  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever,  which, 
on  the  fifth  day,  terminated  fatally.  He  had  been 
much  beloved  by  the  nation,  but  had  become  in 
the  same  proportion  an  object  of  jealousy  to  his 
father,  and  of  aversion  to  his  favourites,  of  whose 
exorbitant  ambition,  rapacity,  and  profligacy,  he 
had  often  and  openly  expressed  his  abhorrence. 
His  known  attachment  to  the  principles  of  the 
Protestant  Church,  while  it  rendered  him  obnoxious 
to  the  Roman  Catholics,  had  greatly  endeared  him 
to  the  professors  of  the  Reformed  religion  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  A  very  general  belief  prevailed 
at  the  time  that  he  had  died  by  poison  ;  and  the 
horrid  imputation  fell  at  first  alternately  on  his 
father  and  on  the  popish  party.  History,  however, 
affords  no  evidence  to  criminate  either;  but  a  dark 
shade  of  suspicion  hangs  over  the  memory  of 
Somerset,*  who  had  motives  in  this  case  sufficiently 
strong  to  instigate  a  mind  like  his  to  the  perpe- 
tration of  any  conceivable  atrocity.  Charles  I. 
is  said  to  have  assured  Colonel  Titus  that  he  knew 
his  brother  was  poisoned  by  Somerset;  and,  in  a 
letter  addressed  by  Charles  to  his  sister,  previou^y 
to  his  accession,  he  throws  out  some  obscure  hints, 
which  seem  to  have  reference  to  the  same  circum- 
stance. "  I  know  you  have  understood,"  he  says, 
"by  our  father's  secretary's  letters,  what  great 
changes  the  poisoning  of  Overbury  has  made.t  I 
suspect  other  matters  shall  be  found  out,  by  the 
which  it  will  appear  that  more  treacherous  pur- 
poses were  perchance  intended  against  some,  and 
practised  against  others;  but  of  this  you  will  hear 
more  within  a  short  time."  The  chancellor,  the 
Bishop  of  Glasgow,  and  some  others,  were  dis- 
patched by  the  council  with  a  message  of  con- 
dolence to  his  majesty,  but  ere  they  had  reached 
Newcastle  they  were  commanded  by  letters  from 
the  king  to  return  home.J  The  court  mourning 
was  laid  aside  with  indecent  precipitation,  and  the 
marriage  festivities  proceeded  with  a  gaiety  appa- 
rently unclouded  by  the  melancholy  event  which 
had  just  occurred. 

Hitherto  the  union  of  the  two  crowns,  so  far 
from  conferring  on  Scotland  the  pre:udicial 
commercial  advantages  expected  effects  of  the 
from  it,  seemed  to  threaten  with  union  on  the 
annihilation  the  little  foreign  traf- 
fic which  that  country  already 
possessed.  Previously  to  that  event,  the  impost 
on  Scottish  merchandise  imported  into  Prance  had 
been  so  light  as  to  afford  peculiar  encouragement  to 
a  commercial  intercourse  between  the  twocountries, 
while  the  duties  levied  upon  English  commodities 

*  Fox,  History,  4th  edition,  p.  9. 

j  Calderwood,"  vol.  vii.  p.  Ho. 

%  Somerset  was  tried  for  this  crime  and  convicted.  He 
was  imprisoned  for  several  years,  but  through  the  leni- 
ency of  the  king  escaped  the  last  penalty  of  the  law. 


trade  of  Scot- 
land. 
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were  so  heavy  as  to  be  almost  prohibitory.  Now, 
however,  that  Scotland  was  no  longer  a  separate 
independent  state,  the  French  government  decreed 
a  new  tariff,  by  virtue  of  which  the  tax  on  Scot- 
tish imports  was  raised  to  an  equality  with  that 
which  had  hitherto  been  laid  on  the  products 
and  manufactures  of  the  sister  kingdom.  A  similar 
regulation  was  adopted  in  the  Low  Countries;  and 
in  the  states  bordering  on  the  Baltic,  the  trade 
with  Scotland  was  entirely  prohibited.  No  parti- 
cipation in  the  vastly  more  extended  commerce  of 
England  had  as  yet  compensated  for  these  losses, 
which  so  seriously  affected  a  large  portion  of  the 
community  that  the  convention  of  burghs  thought 
it  necessary  to  memorialise  the  king  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  solicit  his  interposition.  James,  who  had 
been  all  along  anxious  to  encourage  manufacturing 
industry  and  commercial  enterprise  in  his  native 
country,  listened  favourably  to  their  request ;  but, 
though  some  ameliorations  took  place  in  conse- 
quence of  his  interference,  he  did  not  succeed  in 
restoring  the  trade  of  the  country  to  its  former 
channels.  He  seems  to  have  attached  great  im- 
portance to  the  fisheries  of  Scotland  as  a  means  of 
promoting  the  national  prosperity,  and  suggested 
various  plans  for  their  encouragement  and  im- 
provement; but,  at  the  same  time,  with  charac- 
teristic inconsistency,  as  well  as  despotism,  imposed 
by  his  own  sovereign  authority  so  heavy  a  tax 
upon  herrings  that  the  fishermen,  from  whom  it 
was  exacted  with  unusual  rigour,  threatened  en- 
tirely to  abandon  their  occupation  rather  than 
submit  to  pay  it ;  and  so  loud  were  their  com- 
plaints, that  by  order  of  the  privy  council  the  tax 
ceased  to  be  levied.* 

The  law  denouncing  the  penalty  of  death  against 
Jesuits  and  seminary  priests  was  felt  to  be  so 
inhuman  that  it  had  never  hitherto  been  carried 

Cruel  treat-  *n^°  en°ec^5  Du^»  a^  ^ls  time,  one 
ment  of  Ogilvy,  a  Jesuit,  having  been  ap- 
Ogilvy,  a  prehended  in  Glasgow,  application 
was  made  by  the  bishops  to  the 
king  requesting  instructions  how  to  deal  with 
him.  James,  who  had  not  the  same  motives  as  in 
the  case  of  the  popish  lords  to  induce  him  to 
show  leniency  to  this  obscure  individual,  granted 
commission  to  the  secretary,  deputy-treasurer,  and 
advocate,  to  examine  him  and  bring  him  to  trial. 
On  his  examination,  he  obstinately  refused  to 
name  any  individuals  as  his  associates;  and  the 
commissioners,  in  order  to  extort  a  confession, 
had  the  shocking  cruelty  to  cause  him  to  be  de- 
prived of  sleep  for  several  consecutive  days  and 
nights.  In  the  partial  aberration  of  mind  which 
supervened,  he  was  induced  to  make  some  disclo- 
sures, real  or  imaginary,  which,  however,  he  posi- 
tively retracted  so  soon  as  he  was  restored  by 
repose  to  the  proper  use  of  his  faculties.  James, 
on  being  informed  of  his  obstinacy,  transmitted  a 
series  of  interrogatories  to  be  put  to  the  accused, 
which,  if  explicitly  answered,  were  almost  certain 
to  involve  him  in  the  guilt  of  treason,  but,  at  the 

*  Balfour  MSS.,  quoted  by  Guthrie,  vol.  ix.  p.  20. 
VOL.  II. 


same  time,  prohibited  the  employment  of  torture 
to  overcome  his  reserve.     He  was  arraigned  before 
the  provost  and  bailies  of  Glasgow,  as  the  king's 
judges   in   that    part    of   the    kingdom.*      At   a 
previous   examination  before   the    Tria]^  condem. 
bishops  and  some  members  of  the       nation,  and 
council,  he  admitted  his  belief  in      execution  of 
the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  and  °l  v^ ' 

his  power  to  excommunicate  prino.,«;  but  when 
questioned  as  to  the  power  of  the  pope  to  depose  ex- 
communicated kings,  and  to  absolve  their  subjects 
from  their  oath  of  allegiance,  and  whether  it  was 
lawful  to  murder  a  king  placed  without  the  pale 
of  the  Romish  communion,  he  declined  to  answer, 
alleging  that  these  were  points  which  the  Church 
had  not  yet  determined,  and  that  neither  the  king 
nor  his  council  were  competent  judges  in  these 
matters.  This,  which  was  construed  into  a  decli- 
nature of  the  authority  of  the  king  and  council, 
was  the  substance  of  his  accusation ;  and,  as  he 
had  subscribed  the  answer  with  his  own  hand, 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  establishing  the  fact. 
He  was  accordingly  convicted  of  high  treason,  and 
hanged  the  same  day.  Various  motives  have  been 
assigned  by  historians  for  this  unjust  and  cruel 
proceeding,  which  certainly  was  not  in  accordance 
with  James's  previous  policy  in  cases  of  this  de- 
scription. "  Some,"  says  Calderwood,  who  was  a 
contemporary,  "  interpreted  this  execution  to  have 
proceeded  rather  of  a  care  to  bless  the  king's 
government,  than  of  any  sincere  hatred  of  the 
popish  religion.  Some  deemed  that  it  was  done 
to  be  a  terror  to  the  sincerer  sort  of  the  ministry 
not  to  decline  the  king's  authority  in  any  cause 
whatever."!  Others  have  imputed  it  solely  to 
the  king's  vindictive  feelings  against  one  who 
ventured  to  dispute  the  doctrines  which  he  main- 
tained.;[ 

Shortly  afterwards  another  Jesuit,  named  Moffat, 
was  apprehended  and  brought  to  trial ;  but  he 
scrupled  not  solemnly  to  deny  every  proposition 
by  which  he  might  criminate  himself,  and  was 
accordingly  acquitted  and  allowed  to  leave  the 
country ;  the  king  declaring,  with  an  affectation  of 
great  liberality,  that  he  never  would  hang  a  man 
for  his  religion. § 

About  the  same  time  three  papists,  named  Sin- 
clair, Wilkie,  and  Cruikshanks,  were  brought  to 
trial  on  a  charge  of  harbouring  Jesuits  and  hearing 
mass.  They  were  convicted,  and  sentenced  to 
suffer  death,  according  to  the  iniquitous  law  then 
in  force.  On  the  following  day  they  were  brought, 
with  their  hands  bound,  to  the  scaffold  erected  at 
the  Cross  of  Edinburgh,  where  a  vast  multitude  had 
assembled;  but  at  the  moment  when  they  ex- 
pected the  awful  sentence  to  be  carried  into  effect, 
a  warrant  was  presented  to  the  magistrates,  com- 
manding them  to  stay  the  execution,  and  the 
culprits  were  carried  back  to  prison. j| 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  vii.  p.  196.  f  Ibid. 

I  Arnot's  Criminal  Trials,  p.  328;   Laing,  vol.  iii.  p.  72. 
6  Spottiswood,  p.  523. 
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Though  James,  on  his  leaving  Scotland,  had 
publicly  promised  a  triennial  visit  to  his  native 
country,  his  promise  had  now  remained  unfulfilled 
for  nearly  fourteen  years.  His  incurable  poverty, 
arising  from  his  own  inveterate  extravagance, 
seemed  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  the  delay.  That 
obstacle,  however,  was  now  removed  by  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  large  sum  of  £250,000,  which  he  re- 
ceived for  the  surrender  of  the  cautionary  towns 

Th*  kin«-  gets     to  the  Dutch.     Before  setting  out, 

out  lor  Scot-  he  sent  a  message  to  the  council, 
land.  informing  them  that  his  motives 

for  visiting  Scotland  were  "  a  natural  and  salmon- 
like affection,  and  earnest  desire  to  see  his  native 
and  ancient  kingdom  of  Scotland,"  as  well  as  to 
discharge  some  points  of  his  kingly  office,  so  far 
as  he  might  without  giving  offence  to  his  subjects, 
in  respect  to  either  civil  or  ecclesiastical  matters. 
He  promised  that  he  would  do  nothing  without 
the  approbation  of  all  parties,  and  that  he  would 
hear  complaints  and  redress  grievances,  if  any 
such  existed.*  He  sent  also  directions  that  the 
palace  and  the  chapel-royal,  should  be  repaired, 
and  that  such  alterations  should  be  made  in  the 
latter  as  were  necessary  for  the  reception  of  an 
organ,  and  the  accommodation  of  the  choristers. 
To  decorate  the  interior  of  the  edifice,  wooden 
statues  of  the  twelve  apostles,  curiously  carved 
and  richly  gilt,  were  sent  down  by  sea,  and 
landed  at  Leith,  under  the  care  of  some  English 
workmen,  who  had  been  entrusted  with  the 
superintendence  of  the  alterations.!  These  inno- 
vations alarmed  the  people,  who  regarded  them 
as  the  probable  harbingers  of  the  introduction 
of  popery ;  and  so  loud  and  general  were  their 
murmurs  and  discontent,  that  some  of  the  bishops, 
dreading  an  outbreak  of  popular  fury,  wrote  to 
the  king  entreating  him  to  remove  the  cause  of 
offence  by  countermanding  his  order  for  setting 
up  the  images.  James  had  the  prudence  to  accede 
to  this  request,  but  unwilling  to  have  the  appear- 
ance of  yielding  to  what  he  stigmatised  as  ignorant 
clamour,  he  declared  that  he  had  done  so,  "  not  to 
ease  their  hearts,  or  confirm  them  in  their  errors, 
but  because  the  work  could  not  be  properly  finished 
within  the  time  intended." 

The  king  re-entered  Scotland  on  the  13th  of 
May,  attended  by  a  numerous  concourse  of  English 
nobility,  clergy,  and  gentlemen  of  all  ranks,  and 
proceeded  from  Berwick,  at  which  point  he  crossed 
the  Border,  by  slow  stages  to  the  capital.  He  stopped 
two  nights  at  Dunglass,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Home,  and  one  night  at  Seton,  the  residence  of 
the  Earl  of  "Win ton ;  and  on  the  third  day  he  reached 
His  arrival  in     Edinburgh,  which  he  entered  by 

Edinburgh.  the  West-port.  Here  he  was  re- 
ceived by  the  provost,  the  other  magistrates,  and 
the  members  of  the  town-council  in  their  robes  of 
office,  and  by  a  number  of  the  principal  citizens, 
some  of  them  arrayed  in  gowns,  and  others  bearing 
pointed  staves.  J  An  harangue,  which  continued  for 


*  C:ilderwoo<l,  vol.  vii.  p.  213. 
J  Ibid.,  pp.  245,  246. 
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nearly  an  hour,  was  made,  according  to  custom,  by 
the  town-clerk,  in  which  he  complimented  the 
monarch  in  a  style  of  bombastic  and  fulsome 
flattery  such  as  we  can  scarcely  now  read  without 
emotions  of  contempt  and  disgust.  From  the  West- 
port  the  king  proceeded  immediately  to  "  the 
Great  Kirk,"  where  a  sermon  was  preached  hj  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  thanksgiving  offered 
up  for  his  majesty's  prosperous  journey.  He  was 
afterwards  invited  by  the  citizens  to  a  sumptuous 
banquet,  when  they  presented  him  with  a  purse  of 
gold  in  a  vessel  of  the  same  precious  metal.*  On 
his  arrival  at  the  palace,  he  was  met  by  the  pro- 
fessors and  students  of  the  university,  who  wel- 
comed him  in  a  Latin  harangue,  and  presented 
him  with  a  whole  volume  of  poems  in  the  same 
language,  composed  expressly  for  the  occasion. 
Similar  congratulations  were  presented  to  him  in 
every  town  and  university  which  he  subsequently 
visited— a  striking  proof  of  the  extensive  culture 
of  the  classical  languages  at  this  period. 

After  a  brief  sojourn  in  the  capital,  James  made  a 
progress  through  the  principal  counties  of  Scotland. 
He  was  everywhere  welcomed  with  enthusiastic 
demonstrations  of  loyalty  and  affection,  and,  at  the 
different  towns  and  noblemen's  seats  which  he 
visited,  was  entertained  with  princely  hospitality 
and  magnificence. 

James,  who  was  eminently  conceited  and  pedan- 
tic, took  great  delight  in  scholastic  disputations, 
in  which  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  osten- 
tatiously displaying  the  acuteness  of  his  intellect, 
the  readiness  and  brilliancy  of  his  wit,  and  the 
profundity  of  his  erudition.  On  a  visit  which  he 
made  to  St.  Andrew's  at  this  time  he  presided  at 
sundry  disputations,  instituted  no  doubt  for  his 
special  gratification,  among  the  members  of  that 
ancient  seat  of  learning.  He  subsequently  ordered 
all  the  professors  of  the'  College  of  Edinburgh  to 
meet  him  at  Stirling,  where  a  grand  debate  was 
held  in  the  chapel-royal  within  Scholastic 
the  castle,  in  the  presence  of  many  disputations 
learned  men,  and  a  large  assem-  at  Stirlui°'' 
blage  of  English  and  Scottish  nobility.  The 
king,  though  he  presided  on  this  occasion,  did  not 
omit  so  rare  an  opportunity  of  astonishing  his 
courtiers  by  an  exhibition  of  his  own  intellectual 
gladiatorship.  He  entered  the  lists  with  the 
debaters,  and  not  satisfied  with  the  distinction  of 
at  least  appearing  to  be  victor  in  every  encounter, 
still  further  displayed  his  skill  by  alternately 
attacking  and  defending  the  same  propositions. 
At  the  close  of  the  disputations  he  retired  to 
supper ;  but  he  afterwards  sent  for  the  professors, 
and  discoursed  to  them  at  great  length  on  the 
various  subjects  which  had  been  under  discussion. 
Having  finished  his  harangue,  he  proceeded  to 
compliment  the  disputants  individually  on  the 
manner  in  which  each  had  acquitted  himself  in 
the  contest.  These  laudatory  remarks,  which  were 
intended  to  be  exceedingly  witty,  were  mixed  up 
with  a  series  of  puns  on  the  names  of  the  profes- 
*  Calderwood,  vol.  vii.  pp.  245,  246. 
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sors  ;  with  which,  however  they  might  he  regarded 
by  the  learned  individuals  to  whom  they  were 
addressed,  he  was  himself  so  much  delighted  that 
he  ordered  them  to  be  rendered  both  into  Latin 
and  English  verse.  He  further  testified  his  respect 
for  the  professors  by  announcing  himself  as  patron 
of  the  College  of  Edinburgh:  he  gave  it  the  desig- 
nation of  King  James's  College,  and  ordered  his 
name  to  be  placed  over  the  gates.* 

The  principal  object  of  the  king's  visit  to  Scot- 
land seems  to  have  been  to  complete  the  work  which 
he  had  begun,  of  enforcing  uniformity  in  religious 
worship.  He  had  already  succeeded  in  overturning 
the  presbyterian  form  of  church  government,  but 
the  mode  of  worship  remained  the  same.  This  he 
now  desired  to  abolish,  and  to  substitute  in  its 
place  the  entire  ritual  of  the  English  Church.  An 
attempt  had  been  previously  made  to  effect  this 
object,  but,  at  the  request  of  the  bishops,  it  was 
not  persisted  in ;  and  James  now  hoped  to  be  able 
to  accomplish  his  long-cherished  pui-pose,  by  pro- 
curing the  passing  of  an  act  which  should  invest 
him  and  his  council  with  nearly  absolute  power  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs. 

Parliament  assembled  on  the  17th  of  June,  when 
Meeting  of  James  received  a  check  which  he 
parliament.  little  anticipated  from  a  body  that 
had  been  most  obsequious  during  his  absence.  The 
nobles,  indeed,  cared  little  about  the  innovations  he 
was  desirous  of  introducing  into  the  Church;  but 
the  great  extension  of  the  royal  prerogative,  and 
the  growing  power  and  ambition  of  the  prelates, 
had  begun  to  excite  their  alarm  for  the  safety  of 
their  own  order.  They  beheld  with  jealousy  and 
apprehension  the  advancement  of  a  body  of  men 
from  the  inferior  orders  of  the  people  to  an  equality 
of  rank  with  themselves;  repined  at  the  favours 
bestowed  on  them  by  the  king ;  and,  above  all,  they 
began  to  entertain  suspicions  that  some  design  was 
in  contemplation  of  still  further  extending  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  Church,  by  revoking 
the  grants  of  church-lands,  by  which  many  of  the 
nobility  had  been  enriched  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation.  After  a  short  sermon  by  the  Bishop 
of  St.  Andrew's,  and  a  speech  from  the  king,  in 
which  he  expatiated  on  the  great  desire  he  had 
felt  to  revisit  Scotland,  that  he  might  "  see  the 
Kirk  settled,  and  the  country  reduced  to  good 
order,"  +  the  parliament  proceeded  to  the  election 
of  the  lords  of  the  articles.  Here  the  barons  made 
Opposition  of  their  first  stand  for  the  mainten- 
tlie  nobles  to  ance  of  their  independence,  and 
ano-  tjle  security  of  their  estates  from 
revocation.  They  rejected  nearly  all  the  candidates 
recommended  by  the  king,  and  chose,  in  their 
stead,  men  who  were  known  to  be  less  subservient 
to  the  court;  and  although  it  had  hitherto  been 
customary  to  conjoin  the  officers  of  state  with  the 
lords  of  the  articles,  their  admission  was  now  so 
violently  opposed,  and  the  contest  rose  so  high, 
that  the  nobles  were  on  the  point  of  dispersing, 
and  the  king  purposed  to  dissolve  the  parlia- 
*  Calderwood,  vol.  vii.  p.  272.  j  Ibid.,  p.  250. 


ment.  *  At  length  a  compromise  was  made  by  the 
admission  of  the  chancellor,  the  treasurer,  and  the 
master  of  the  rolls;  and  the  meeting  broke  up  at  a 
late  hour  of  the  night,  amid  the  dissatisfaction  of 
both  parties,  and  in  such  confusion  that  the  king 
and  Estates,  regardless  of"  the  order  of  their  going," 
and  without  being  preceded,  as  was  customary,  by 
the  crown,  sword,  and  sceptre,  huddled  down  to 
the  palace,  some  in  carriages  and  arrayed  in 
their  robes,  and  others  walking  on  foot.f 

The  lords  of  the  articles,  tiiough  mostly  chosen 
in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  king,  were  to 
the  last  degree  obsequious  to  his  will  in  matters 
about  which  they  felt  personally  little  concern. 
Accordingly,  they  secretly  prepared  an  act,  declar- 
ing "  that  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  whatever  should 
be  determined  by  the  king,  with  Act  prepared  by 
the  advice  of  the  prelates  and  a  the  lords  of  . 
competent  number  of  the  clergy,  the  artlcles- 
should  receive  the  operation  and  the  force  of  law." 
It  was  easy  to  see  that,  as  the  choice  and  the 
number  of  the  clergy  to  be  consulted  was  thus  left 
entirely  to  the  king's  own  discretion,  this  act 
would  naturally  invest  him  with  the  sole  and 
absolute  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  Church.  It 
was,  nevertheless,  passed  by  the  Estates  in  parlia- 
ment ;  but  intelligence  of  this  design  having  pre- 
viously reached  those  ministers  of  the  Church  who 
were  still  attached  to  presbyterianism,  they  pre- 
pared a  protestation  against  it,  in  which  they 
appealed  to  the  law  of  the  Church,  Protestation  of 
established  by  various  acts  of  par-  tne  clergy, 
liament ;  to  the  reiterated  promises  of  the  king  to 
make  no  innovation;  and  particularly  those  con- 
tained in  his  letter,  written  but  a  few  weeks 
before,  and  publicly  read  by  his  command  from  all 
the  pulpits  throughout  the  kingdom.  This  protest 
was  presented  to  parliament  at  the  moment  when 
the  act  was  about  to  become  law  by  the  touch  of 
the  sceptre.  It  was  impossible  for  James  to  pro- 
ceed without  convicting  himself  of  repeated  and 
deliberate  falsehood.  To  avoid,  however,  the  humi- 
liation of  yielding  to  remonstrance,  he  ordered  the 
act  to  be  withdrawn,  declaring  it  to  be  superfluous, 
as  by  his  royal  prerogative  he  already  possessed 
greater  power  than  the  act  was  meant  to  confer; 
and  he  considered  it  "very  prejudicial  to  his  pre- 
rogative and  power  to  be  bound  to  take  advice."  J 
By  another  article,  however,  a  further  step  was 
made  towards  uniformity,  by  establishing  chapters 
for  the  different  sees,  and  prescribing  the  mode  of 
electing  the  bishops  nominated  by  the  sovereign.§ 
The  promoters  of  the  protest,  including  Calderwood, 
the  historian  of  the  Church,  whom  we  have  so 
often  had  occasion  to  quote,  were  prosecuted  on 
the  charge  of  presenting  "  a  seditious  remonstrance," 
and  punished  with  vindictive  severity.  || 

Towards  the  end  of  July,  James  began  to  think 
of  terminating  a  visit  which  had  disappointed  and 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  vii.  p.  250. 
t  Ibid.  %  Ibid.,  p.  253. 
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disgusted   the  people  of  Scotland,   and   was   far 

The  king's  from  proving  satisfactory  to  him- 

return  to  self.    As  he  had  made  his  entrance 

England.  by  th&  eagt  side  of  the  y^^  he 

resolved  to  make  his  exit  by  the  west.  Leav- 
ing Stirling,  he  proceeded  to  Glasgow,  where  he 
remained  two  days.  Thence  he  advanced  to 
Paisley,  and  afterwards  visited  Hamilton,  San- 
quhar Castle,  Drumlanrig,  and  Dumfries.  Here 
the  townspeople  testified  their  loyalty  by  enter- 
taining him  at  a  public  banquet,  and  after  an 
affecting  farewell  sermon  by  the  Bishop  of  Gallo- 
way, he  recrossed  the  Borders,  and  on  the  same 
day  (the  5th  of  August)  reached  Carlisle.  During 
his  stay  "here,  intelligence  was  brought  to  him 
that  John  Brown,  admiral  depute  under  the  Duke 
of  Lennox,  having  sailed  in  one  of  the  king's  ships 
to  collect  the  duties  on  fish,  payable  by  the 
Hollanders  who  fished  in  the  north  seas,  had  been 
enticed  on  board  a  Dutch  fishing  vessel,  and,  not- 
withstanding his  having  produced  the  king's  com- 
mission under  the  great  seal,  had  been  made 
prisoner  and  carried  to  Holland.  Indignant  at 
this  insult,  James  sent  orders  to  the  magistrates  of 
Edinburgh  and  other  towns  on  the  eastern  coasts, 
to  arrest,  all  Dutch  vessels  found  in  the  British 
seas,  and  commit  their  captains  to  prison.  Similar 
orders  were  transmitted  to  London ;  and  the  English 
ambassador  in  Holland  was  directed  to  make  com- 
plaint of  this  outrage  to  the  Estates,  and  to  demand 
that  the  offenders  should  be  delivered  up  for 
punishment.  This  affair,  however,  which  at  first 
assumed  so  serious  an  aspect,  seems  to  have  ter- 
minated by  the  return  of  Brown  shortly  afterwards, 
who  reported  that  he  had  simply  been  set  ashore 
on  the  coast  of  Holland,  and  had  been  suffered  to 
remain  unnoticed  and  to  depart  unmolested.* 

About  the  middle  of  November,  great  alarm  was 
Appearance  of  excited  throughout  the  whole  island 
a  comet.  by  the  sudden  appearance  in  the 
south-east  quarter  of  the  sky  of  a  prodigious  comet, 
with  a  tail  extending  towards  the  north-west  for 
forty-fire  degrees  across  the  heavens.  This  natural 
phenomenon  was  universally  regarded  as  the  har- 
binger of  some  impending  national  calamity. 
Science  has  now  stripped  these  occasional  visitants 
of  the  terrors  in  which  superstition  was  wont  to 
array  them;  but  their  connection  with  coming 
events  of  a  disastrous  kind  was  then  an  article  of 
popular  belief,  from  which  even  cultivated  minds 
were  not  exempt.  "  This  comet,"  remarks  a  grave 
historian  of  the  time,  "  by  appearance  portended 
the  wars  of  Germany,  which  began  not  long  after, 
and  continueth  yet  to  this  hour/'f  Others  be- 
lieved that  it  foretokened  the  death  of  the  queen, 
an  event  which  occurred  on  the  3rd  of  March  fol- 
lowing, J  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  her  age.  Her 
Death  of        majesty  had  been  for  more  than 

Queen  Anne.  a  year  in  a  declining  state  of 
health,  but  it  was  not  until  within  a  few  hours 
of   her  dissolution   that  she   would    believe  her 


*  Johnson,  p.  284. 

t  Calderwood,  vol.  vii.  p.  339. 
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life  to  be  in  danger.  She  had  accordingly  made 
no  arrangements  for  the  disposal  of  her  pro- 
perty, which  she  now  bequeathed  verbally  to  her 
brother,  the  King  of  Denmark.  It  consisted 
chiefly  of  jewels,  gold  and  silver  plate,  and  cloth- 
ing, and  was  said  to  amount  in  value  to  about  one 
million  pounds  sterling.*  At  the  time  of  the 
queen's  demise,  the  king  was  confined  by  indispo- 
sition at  Newmarket ;  but  when  he  and  his  council 
were  informed  of  the  manner  in  which  she  had 
disposed  of  her  valuable  effects,  the  vessel  destined 
for  their  conveyance  was  interdicted  from  sailing.f 
Her  remains  were  deposited  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
on  the  13th  of  May,  with  great  pomp  and  magni- 
ficence. |  The  death  of  his  consort  does  not  appear 
to  have  made  any  deep  or  lasting  impression  on 
the  mind  of  the  king.  In  less  than  threejnonths, 
having  recovered  from  his  illness,  he  laid  aside  his 
mourning,  and  we  find  him  making  a  public  entry 
into  London, arrayed  in  a  suite  of  blue  satin,  with 
a  white  feather  in  his  hat,  and  riding  on  a  horse 
gaily  caparisoned  in  the  same  colours. 

At  this  time  the  states  of  Bohemia  rose  in  arms 
in  defence  of  their  liberty  and  re-  Revolt  of  the 
ligion,  and  finally  revolted  from  Bohemians, 
the  house  of  Austria;  but  a  powerful  combination 
of  Roman  Catholic  princes  having  been  formed 
against  them,  they  sought  to  strengthen  their  po- 
sition by  inviting  Frederick,  the  Elector  Palatine, 
son-in-law  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  to  become 
their  sovereign.  Relying  on  the  countenance  and 
assistance  of  his  father-in-law,  and  of  his  uncle 
Maurice,  then  the  ruler  of  Holland,  he  at  once 
accepted  the  offer,  and  proceeded  with  the  forces 
at  his  disposal  to  vindicate  his  claim.  James, 
however,  contrary  to  the  earnest  wish  of  his 
English  subjects,  refused  to  render  him  the  least 
assistance.  He  considered  the  Bohemians  as  rebels 
against  their  lawful  prince,  whose  authority, 
founded  on  what  he  conceived  to  be  divine  right, 
he  regarded  as  inviolable  and  sacred.  Frederick, 
who  was  a  vassal  of  the  emperor,  by  putting  him- 
self at  their  head  had  become  involved  in  the  same 
guilt.  About  two  thousand  English  volunteers, 
however,  were  permitted  to  join  him,  but  the  result 
was  disastrous.  By  the  unfortu- 
nate issue  of  the  battle  of  Prague,  pracrUe.  Di3. 
Frederick  not  only  lost  the  crown  asters  of  the 
of  Bohemia,  but  his  own  heredi- 
tary dominions  on  the  Rhine,  and 
he  and  his  house  were  reduced  to  ruin  and 
driven  into  exile. 

Influenced  probably  as  muw!i  by  tHe  scorn  and 
reproach  of  his  subjects  as  by  affection  for  his  only 
daughter.  James  at  length  made  an  effort  by  nego- 
tiation to  effect  the  restoration  of  Frederick  to  his 
dominions.  With  this  view  he  lavished  such  an 
amount  of  treasure  on  embassies  to  different  courts, 
that  even  war  itself,  while  it  would  probably  have 
been  more  efficacious  as  well  as  more  acceptable  to 
the  majority  of  the  nation,  would  scarcely  have 


Elector  Pala- 
tine. 
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been  more  expensive.  The  exhausted  state  of  his 
finances  at  length  reduced  him  to  the  necessity  of 
applying  for  relief  to  the  English  parliament,  but 
the  supply  which  they  voted  to  him,  though  liberal, 
was  not  sufficient  for  his  reckless  extravagance. 
In  this  exigency  he  had  recourse  to  Scotland  for 
assistance  by  soliciting  voluntary  contributions 
from  the  nobility,  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  and  the 
College  of  Justice;  but  the  characteristic  caution 
of  the  Scots  became  alarmed  lest  such  grants 
should  form  a  precedent,  and  lead  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  vile  system  of  "  benevolences,"  from 
which  their  country  had  been  hitherto  happily 
exempt,  and  the  request  was  firmly  though  re- 
spectfully declined,  on  the  plea  that  there  was 
a  scarcity  of  money  in  the  country.*  As  a  last 
resource,  he  was  recommended  to  summon  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Scottish  parliament — a  step  to  which  he 
was  extremely  averse,  as  he  had  found  the  mem- 
bers of  that  body  on  a  late  occasion  so  unmanage- 
able. All  other  projects,  however,  for  raising 
money  having  failed,  he  was  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  adopting  that  expedient,  and  dispatched 
the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  as  his  repi-esentative, 
with  commission  to  hold  a  parliament  in  Edinburgh. 
Hamilton  arrived  in  the  capital  on  the  18th,  and 
Meeting  of  parliament  met  on  the  25th  of 
parliament.  ju]y.  After  a  short  prayer,  the 
reading  of  a  passage  of  Scripture,  and  an  address 
by  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's  recommending 
the  tax  about  to  be  proposed,  Hamilton,  as  royal 
commissioner,  opened  the  proceedings  in  a  speech 
of  great  length,  in  which,  after  many  unmerited 
panegyrics  on  the  king,  he  represented  his  majesty's 
present  pecuniary  necessities  as  arising  entirely 
from  his  constant  disbursements  for  the  support  of 
his  son-in-law,  until,  by  means  of  negotiation,  that 
unfortunate  prince  should  be  restored  to  his  here- 
ditary dominions ;  "  from  his  continual  sending 
ambassadors  to  France,  Germany,  and  Spain,  to 
travel  for  peace  among  Christian  princes  ;  and  his 
extraordinary  aids  given  to  the  German  princes,  to 
retain  them  within  the  band  of  friendship  and 
alliance."  f  He  affirmed  that  the  king,  in  giving 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  Elector  Palatine, 
had  been  influenced  solely  by  his  regard  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  Protestant  religion,  for  the  sake 
of  which  he  had  refused  most  tempting  offers  from 
some  of  the  most  powerful  Catholic  princes  in 
Europe ;  and  he  added  "  that  his  majesty  sustained 
and  suffered  more  for  the  persecutions  and  afflic- 
tions of  the  Protestants,  and  for  the  defence  of 
the  Reformed  Kirks,  than  did  all  the  princes  of  the 
world  besides."  J  He  therefore  urged  them  to  be 
liberal  in  their  contributions ;  assured  them,  in  his 
majesty's  name,  that  in  that  case  he  would  not 
trouble  them  again  with  any.  similar  demand  ;  and 
insinuated  for  their  encouragement  "  that  he  had 
a  warrant  to  give  way  to  a  good  advice,  whereby 
money  might  abound  in  the  country  after  the 
taxation." §      A   subsidy   of  about  four   hundred 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  vii.  p.  452.  f  Ibid.,  p.  489. 

t  loid.  §  Ibid.,  p.  499. 


thousand  pounds  Scots  —  equal  to  about  thirty 
three  thousand  pounds  sterling — was  granted,  but 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  be  raised 
met  with  strenuous  opposition.  This  was  by  a  land- 
tax,  and  an  impost  of  five  per  cent,  on  annual 
income.  The  former  was  agreed  to  without  much 
discussion,  but  the  latter  was  warmly  resisted  by  the 
lesser  barons,  and  particularly  by  the  burgesses,  who 
considered  that  the  inquisitorial  nature  of  the  tax 
would  be  highly  injurious  to  many  persons  engaged 
in  business,  by  leading  to  disclosures  which  might 
injure  their  credit  and  occasion  their  ruin.  Many 
of  the  noblemen  and  barons  were  no  less  adverse  to 
this  part  of  the  scheme;  and  the  commissioner, 
alarmed  by  apprehensions  of  its  failure,  had  the 
presumption  arbitrarily  to  prohibit  them  from  ex- 
ercising their  undoubted  right  of  assembling 
together  to  consult  on  the  measures  submitted  to 
parliament  before  giving  their  votes;  while,  in  the 
meantime,  he  treacherously  laboured,  through  the 
intervention  of  pretended  friends,  to  sow  discord 
among  them,  and  prevent  them  from  acting  in 
combination.  It  was  at  last  agreed  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  land-tax,  an  impost  of  '*  the  twentieth 
penny,"  or  five  per  cent.,  should  be  levied  on  interest 
— a  mode  of  taxation  which  showed  how  little  the 
principles  of  political  economy  were  then  under- 
stood. To  avoid  exposing  the  poverty  of  the 
country  to  the  English — among  whom  it  was  a 
favourite  topic  of  reproach — the  precise  amount  of 
the  grant  was  artfully  kept  out  of  view  ;  and  poor 
indeed  must.  Scotland  have  been  at  this  time,  since 
it  was  found  necessary  to  spread  the  collection  of  a 
sum  so  comparatively  small  over  no  less  a  period 
than  three  years.* 

In  this  parliament  the  "  Articles  of  Perth,"  by 
which    the  English   mode  of  wor-        Articles  of 
ship  was  imposed  upon  the  Scot-       Perth  con- 

tish   Church,   were,  after    a   most        firmed  by 
.  .       .  .  .  .    ,   ,  parliament. 

determined  opposition,  carried  by 

a  majority  of  twenty-seven,  on  assurance  being 
given  by  the  commissioner  that  no  farther  innova- 
tions would  be  proposed  by  the  king.  An  important 
change  was  also  introduced  into  the  mode  of  elect- 
ing the  lords  of  the  articles.  Hitherto  the  temporal 
lords  had  nominated  eight  of  the  spiritual,  and  the 
spiritual  eight  of  the  temporal;  while  the  commons, 
from  their  own  order,  had  chosen  eight  commis- 
sioners for  the  shires  and  an  equal  number  for 
the  burghs.  On  this  occasion  the  commissioner 
artfully  managed  virtually  to  throw  the  whole 
election  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  by  a  manoeuvre 
so  dextrous  that  it  seems  at  first  to  have  escaped 
observation.  The  election,  by  Hamilton's  order, 
commenced  with  the  bishops,  who  nominated  the 
temporal  peers;  these,  in  turn,  nominated  eight  of 
the  bishops ;  and  the  sixteen  thus  elected  chose  the 
representatives  for  the  shires  and  burghs.  By  this 
device,  as  base  as  it  was  subtle,  the  choice,  with 
one  exception,!  was  confined  to  individuals  who 
"  by  a  private  roll,"  had  been  previously  selected  for 

*  Spottiswood,  vol.  i.  p.  127. 
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their  known  subserviency  to  the  court.  *  The 
dissatisfaction  of  the  populace  with  the  passing  of 
the  five  Articles  was  significantly  manifested,  on 
the  last  day  of  the  parliament,  by  their  sullenly 
remaining  within  doors  during  the  procession  of 
the  Estates  from  the  palace  to  the  Tolbooth,  and 
allowing  it  to  pass  through  streets  nearly  deserted. 
A  natural  phenomenon,  which  occurred  at  the 
close  of  the  sitting,  was  regarded  by  many  of  the 
zealous  Presbyterians  as  an  evident  token  of  the 
Divine  displeasure  against  the  parliament  that  had 
so  presumptuously  interfered  with  their  spiritual 
privileges.  At  the  moment  when  the  commis- 
sioner, rising  from  his  throne,  was  about  to  confirm 
the  Articles  by  the  touch  of  the  sceptre,  a  terrific 
thunderstorm  suddenly  burst  over  the  place ;  three 
appalling  flashes  of  lightning,  each  attended  with 
a  tremendous  peal  of  thunder,  followed  one  another 
in  rapid  succession ;  the  house  became  involved 
in  darkness,  rendered  more  perceptible  and  solemn 
by  the  fitful  illumination  of  the  electric  fire ;  tor- 
rents of  rain  fell  together  with  hailstones  of  enor- 
mous size;  the  gutters  were  swollen  into  rivulets; 
and,  after  a  confinement  of  an  hour  and  a  half, 
the  parliament  broke  up  in  confusion,  and,  with- 
out the  customary  "riding  in  state"  or  the  form- 
ality of  carrying  the  regalia,  the  members  hurried 
home,  some  in  coaches  and  others  on  foot,  with 
most  undignified  precipitation.  This  day  (the  4th 
of  August,  1621)  was  long  commemorated  in  po- 
pular tradition  under  the  name  of  "  the  black 
Saturday."  f 

The  remainder  of  James's  reign  was  disgraced 
by  a  series  of  harassing  persecutions  directed  at 
first   against    the   recusant    ministers,   and   after- 
wards against   private   individuals.     Armed  with 
the  authority  of  the  law,  and  stimulated  in  their 
cruel   career   by   the  despotic  intolerance  of  the 
king.|   the   bishops  were  guilty  of  atrocities  by 
which  Protestantism  itself  was  deeply  dishonoured, 
and  which  have  left  an  indelible  stain  on  the  page 
of  Scottish  history.     Nor  were  these  the  only  cala- 
mities  by  which  the  nation  was  afflicted  at  this 
Sufferings  of      gloomy  Period.     The  harvest  was 
the  people       late  and  deficient,  and  the  price  of 
through  scarcity  f00d  rose  jn  consequence  so  high, 
of  food.  ,  .     ,  ,,        *     .  »  7i 

as  to  subject  the  great  mass  of  the 

people  to  unprecedented  privations.  "  There  was 
never  seen,"  says  a  contemporary  writer,  "  in  this 
country,  in  so  short  a  time,  such  inequality  of  prices 
of  victuals;  never  greater  fear  of  famine,  nor 
scarcity  of  seed  to  sow  the  ground.  Every  man  was 
careful  to  ease  himself  of  such  persons  as  he  might 
spare,  and  to  live  as  retiredly  as  possibly  he  might. 
Pitiful  was  the  lamentation  not  only  of  vaging 
beggars,  but  also  of  honest  persons."  §  Through- 
out a  great  part  of  the  autumn,  but  particularly  in 
the  month  of  October,  rain  fell  so  copiously  and 

*  Hailes'  Memorials,  vol.  i.  p.  94. 

f  Calderwood,  vol.  vii.  p.  505. 

t  "  The  sword,"  said  James,  in  a  letter  to  the  bishops, 
"is  now  put  into  your  hands  :  go  on  therefore  to  use  it ; 
and  let  it  rust  no  longer." 

§  Calderwood,  vol.  vii.  p.  514. 


continuously  that  brooks  and  rivers,  overflowing 
their  banks,  carried  away  houses,  Great  floods  in 
bridges,  men,  women,  children,  Scotland. 
corn,  and  cattle,  and  in  many  places  laid  the 
country  entirely  under  water.  The  rivers  Tay  and 
Almond  rose  to  such  a  height  that  the  streets  of 
Perth  were  completely  submerged  ;  much  property 
contained  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  houses  was 
destroyed ;  a  stately  bridge  across  the  Tay  was 
broken  down  by  the  flood;  and  for  five  or  six 
days  the  inhabitants  were  confined  to  their  houses, 
or  only  communicated  with  each  other  by  means  of 
boats.*  A  new  stone  bridge  recently  erected 
across  the  Tweed,  at  Berwick,  was  swept  away 
by  the  weight,  and  impetuosity  of  the  waters  on  the 
very  day  when  it  was  to  have  been  publicly  opened 
by  the  mayor  and  magistrates  of  the  town,  by  the 
insertion  of  the  key-stone  inscribed  with  the  motto 
sent  down  by  his  majesty,  "  Hoc  uno  ponte  duo 
regna  conjunxi ;  Deus  din  conjuncta  servet."  f 

Notwithstanding  James's  recent  boast,  that  from 
his  attachment  to  Protestantism  he  had  rejected 
the  offers  of  many  powerful  Roman  Catholic  princes 
who  had  solicited  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  he 
was  now  eagerly  courting  an  alliance  with  a  prin- 
cess of  Spain  for  his  only  son,  the  heir-apparent  to 
the  British  crown.  Among  his  Pro-  Unwonted  tole- 
testant  subjects  in  both  divisions  ration  shown 
of  the  kingdom,  but  more  particu-  to^Jj*£maI1 
larly  in  Scotland,  this  proposal  ex- 
cited universal  alarm,  which  was  greatly  increased 
by  his  directing  all  priests  and  others  who  had  been 
imprisoned  for  their  attachment  to  popery  to  be 
immediately  set  at  liberty.  In  obedience  to  his 
command,  the  lord  keeper,  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  judges,  informed  them  that  it  was  his  majesty's 
pleasure  they  should  "  make  no  niceness  or  difficulty 
in  extending  his  princely  favour  to  all  such  papists 
as  they  should  find  imprisoned  in  the  jails  of  their 
circuits  for  any  recusancy  whatsoever,  or  for  having 
or  dispersing  popish  books,  or  hearing  mass,  or 
for  any  misdemeanour  which  concerned  religion 
only,  and  no  matter  of  State."  The  motives  which 
induced  the  relentless  persecutor  of  the  Noncon- 
formists to  overstretch  the  royal  prerogative  at  this 
juncture,  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  are 
too  obvious  to  require  to  be  stated ;  but,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  nation,  the  detested  match,  which 
all  this  apparent  toleration  was  intended  to  faci- 
litate, was,  after  a  protracted  negotiation,  finally 
broken  off;  the  differences  between  the  creeds 
professed  by  the  two  parties,  and  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  the  consent  of  the  pope,  having  pre- 
sented insurmountable  barriers  to  its  completion. 

James,  however,  who  was  fully  sensible  that  his 
change  of  policy  towards  the  papists  had  laid  him 
open  to  grave  suspicions,  had  the  effrontery  to 
attribute  his  conduct  to  his  zeal  for  the  protection 
of  his  Protestant  brethren  in  foreign  countries. 
He  pretended  that  he  was  engaged  in  a  negotia- 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  vii.  p.  513. 

f  Ibid.  "  By  this  one  bridge  have  I  united  two  king- 
doms;  may  God  long  keep  them  united." 
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tion  with  the  King  of  France,  for  securing  to  the 
Protestants  in  that  country  the  peaceable  exercise 
of  their  religion,  and  with  the  King  of  Spain  for 
the  withdrawal  of  his  troops  from  the  Palatinate; 
and  that,  in  order  more  readily  and  effectually  to 
secure  these  desirable  objects,  he  had  thought 
proper  to  show  the  example  of  granting  a  limited 
degree  of  toleration  to  the  Roman  Catholics  within 
his  own  dominions.  These  plausible  pretexts  de- 
ceived nobody.  On  the  contrary,  their  utter  dis- 
ingenuousness  disgusted  and  irritated  the  public 
mind,  until  at  length  the  popular  discontent  mani- 
fested itself  in  murmurs  sufficiently  loud  to  dis- 
compose the  jealous  and  overbearing  temper  of  the 
king,  to  whom  even  complaint  seemed  an  attack 
on  his  dearly  cherished  prerogative.  He  imme- 
diately wrote  to  the  privy  council  of  Scotland, 
haughtily  commanding  them  to  apprehend  all  per- 
sons who  had  the  presumption  to  canvass  his  acts 
or  impugn  his  motives,  and  to  visit  them  with  the 
severest  punishment. 

Meantime  the  bishops  continued  to  employ,  with 
such  indefatigable  diligence  and  unsparing  seve- 
rity, the  sword  which  had  been  put  into  their 
hands,  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  rejected 
their  ministrations ;  and  many  began  to  assemble 
in  private  houses,  where  they  enjoyed  the  instruc- 
tions of  their  pastors,  who,  on  account  of  noncon- 
formity, had  been  deprived  of  their  livings  and 
driven  from  their  charges.  These  proceedings 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  bishops,  and  called  forth 
a  fresh  outburst  of  royal  wrath.     James  forthwith 

issued  a  proclamation  forbidding 
Proclamation      .,     ,    ,,.  -         u        •      .  , 

ao-ainst  re-       tne  hiding  of  such  private  meet- 
ligious  meet-     ings,  and  certifying  "  that  if  any 

inga .in  private    hereafter  shall  be  duly  verified  to  do 
houses.  .     ,.  »,, 

in  the  contrary,  in  any  or  the  pre- 
mises, they  shall  be  esteemed  and  reported  seditious, 
turbulent,  and  rebellious  persons,  contemners  of  our 
authority,  disobedient  to  the  laws  of  the  Church 
and  kingdom,  and  punished  in  their  persons  and 
goods  with  all  extremity,  in  example  of  others."* 
This  was  followed  by  a  severe  rebuke  to  the  magis- 
trates of  Edinburgh  for  their  remissness  in  punish- 
ing such  as  refused  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the 
Church,  and  a  peremptory  command  to  all  the 
inhabitants  who  were  of  age  to  attend  the  com- 
munion, and  to  receive  it  after  the  prescribed  mode 
in  a  kneeling  posture.  This  mandate  was  enforced 
by  the  threat  that,  in  the  event  of  non-compliance, 
the  courts  of  law  would  be  removed  from  the 
capital.  This  menace,  however,  failed  to  produce 
its  intended  effect,  many  of  the  principal  citizens 
openly  declaring  that  they  would  prefer  seeing  the 
city  reduced  to  ashes;  f  and  the  attempt,  which  was 
no  doubt  made  first  on  the  capital  from  a  persuasion 
that,  if  it  could  be  brought  to  yield,  the  example 
would  be  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  country,  was 
frustrated  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  plague, 
which  induced  most  of  the  principal  inhabitants  to 
remove  from  the  city.  { 


*  Calderwood,  vol.  vii.  pp.  611—613. 
t  Ibid.,  pp.  621,  623,  627,  628. 


X  ibid. 


Even  at  this  early  period,  the  press,  that  great 
adversary  of  arbitrary  power,  be-     Proclamation 
gan  to  give  James  serious  uneasi-       against  the 
ness.     To  have  silenced  it  within    introduction  of 
,  .  ,       .    .  , ,    ,  books  printed 

his  own  dominions  would  have  in  foreign 
been  no  difficult  task,  but  works  countries, 
printed  in  foreign  parts,  particularly  in  the  Low 
Countries,  found  their  way  into  the  kingdom; 
and  by  means  of  these  a  spirit  of  thoughtful  in- 
quiry was  fostered,  and  opinions  were  propa- 
gated, which  he  vainly  laboured  to  eradicate.  In 
these  circumstances,  James  resorted  to  the  coarse 
expedient  still  practised  by  despotic  governments 
engaged  in  the  hopeless  task  of  forging  fetters  for 
the  human  mind.  He  issued  a  proclamation  set- 
ting forth  "  that  there  were  sundry  seditious 
persons  who  had  written  certain  pamphlets  and 
books  tending  to  treason  and  sedition  against  the 
king,  which  were  printed  in  the  Low  Countries, 
and  were  to  be  brought  in  Scotland  ;  and,  therefore, 
all  magistrates  of  seaports,  customers,  searchers, 
and  other  officers,  to  suffer  no  ships  coming  forth 
of  the  Low  Countries  to  come  within  harbours,  nor 
any  merchant  or  passengers  to  come  on  land,  till 
first  the  ships  were  searched  for  these  seditious 
writs,  pamphlets,  and  books ;  and  that  the  same 
be  presented  to  the  lords,  to  be  sighted  by  such  as 
were  appointed  to  that  effect."  The  titles  of  the 
proscribed  books  were  not  mentioned  in  the  pro- 
clamation,* and  the  selection  being  thus  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  officials,  their  ungracious  functions 
would  be  exercised  with  more  or  less  discrimina- 
tion and  rigour,  according  to  their  individual 
opinions  and  feelings,  or  their  readiness  to  sig- 
nalise themselves  as  the  zealous  instruments  of  a 
tyrant's  will.  The  publications  chiefly  aimed  at 
were  probably  such  as  related  to  the  subject  of 
religion,  as  many  of  the  persecuted  ministers  who 
had  sought  an  asylum  on  the  Continent  still 
laboured  to  maintain  a  communication  with  their 
brethren  at  home,  and  to  encourage  them  in  the 
midst  of  their  trials.  Certain  it  is,  that  a  day  or 
two  before  the  search  commenced  several  works 
of  this  kind  had  been  imported  and  disseminated. f 

But  James's  I'eign,  which  had  thus  become  a 
curse  to  his  country,  and,  as  a  just  retribution,  a 
source  of  continual  disquietude  to  himself,  was 
now  drawing  to  a  close.  In  the  beginning  of 
March,  he  was  deprived  by  death  of  his  cousin  and 
confidential  councillor,  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton, 
for  whom  he  had  all  his  life  cherished  a  sincere 
affection,  and  whose  loss  he  now  mourned  with  pro- 
portionate sorrow.  A  rumour  prevailed  at  the  time 
that  Hamilton  had  been  poisoned,  either  directly  by 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  or  at  the  instigation  of 
that  nobleman,|  who,  like  most  of  the  unworthy 
favourites  whom  James  at  different  periods  of  life 
had  adopted,  was  capable  of  any  atrocity.  He 
was,  however,  never  judicially  accused  of  the 
crime,  and  the  evidence  which  has  been  transmitted 
to  us  by  contemporary  historians  is  too  slender  to 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  vii.  p.  629. 

f  Ibid.  %  Ibid.,  p.  630. 
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■warrant  so  grave  an  imputation.  James,  though 
by  no  means  an  aged  man,  had  been  from  his  birth 
of  a  fragile  constitution,  and,  probably  beginning 
now  to  experience  some  symptoms  of  decay,  he  is 
reported  to  have  exclaimed,  when  he  heard  of  the 
death  of  Hamilton,  "  If  the  branches  be  thus  cut 
down,  the  stock  cannot  be  expected  to  survive 
long."  *  The  indulgence  of  such  melancholy  fore- 
bodings may,  indeed,  have  pi*ecipitated  the  final 
event,  but  for  some  months  previously  his  health 
had  been  perceptibly  declining;  and  a  day  or  two 
after  the  demise  of  his  relative,  he  was  seized  with 
a  tertian  ague,  which,  though  to  a  robust  consti- 
tution not  generally  a  fatal  disease,  seems  to  have 
been  an  overmatch  for  his  feeble  frame,  rendered 
probably  a  more  easy  prey  to  disease  by  his  indul- 
gence, during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  in  the 
luxuries  of  the  table,  and  particularly  in  copious 
potations  of  spiced  wines,  to  which  he  was  immo- 
derately addicted.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  days, 
his  disease  assumed  the  form  of  a  continued  and 
violent  fever,  which  baffled  all  the  skill  of  his 
medical  attendants  ;  and  after  much  suffering, 
Death  of  during  which  he  spoke  but  little, 
James,  he  expired  on  the  23rd  of  March,  in 

March  23,  1625.  t]le  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  the 
fifty-seventh  of  his  reign  as  King  of  Scotland,  and 
the  twenty-second  as  King  of  England.  It  was 
generally  believed  that  his  death  was  accelerated 
Buckingham  bF  Poison'  administered  by  the 
accused  of  Countess  of  Buckingham,  and  her 
poisoning  the  SOn,  the  profligate  favourite  to 
whom  James  had  manifested  such 
a  blind  and  undeserved  partiality.  Circumstances, 
indeed,  had  occurred  sufficient  to  account  for,  if 
not  to  justify,  such  a  suspicion.  Buckingham  and 
his  mother,  who  were  in  attendance  on  the  king 
during  his  sickness,  took  upon  them,  in  the  tem- 
porary absence  of  the  physicians  and  without 
their  knowledge  or  consent,  to  mingle  a  white 
powder  with  the  king's  drink,  and  to  apply  a 
plaister  to  his  heart  and  breast.  Whatever  might 
be  the  nature  of  these  pretended  remedies,  it  is 
certain  that  James,  immediately  after  their  admi- 
nistration, was  seized  with  the  most  violent  symp- 
toms, and  from  that  hour  he  never  rallied.  Dr. 
Egelsham,  who  had  been  one  of  the  king's  phy- 
sicians for  a  period  of  ten  years,  having  soon  after 
the  death  of  the  king  retired  to  Flanders,  wrote 
and  published  a  pamphlet  in  which  he  expressly 
accuses  Buckingham  of  having  poisoned,  not  only 
the  king,  but  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  and  various 
others  of  the  nobility.  The  details  given  by  Egel- 
sham  are  remarkably  circumstantial,  and  he  offers 
to  prove  his  accusations  to  the  satisfaction  of 
James's  son  and  successor,  as  well  as  of  the  parlia- 
ment. The  publication  is  entitled  "  The  Forerunner 
of  Revenge  upon  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  for  the 
poisoning  of  the  Most  Potent  King  James,  of 
Happy  Memory,  King  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
Lord  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  and  others  of  the 
nobility  ;  discovered  by  Mr.  George  Egelsham,  one 
*  Spottiswood,  p.  516. 


of  King  James  his  Physicians  for  his  Majesty'* 
Person  above  the  space  of  Ten  Years."  The  work 
consists  of  two  parts,  the  first  being  in  the  form  of 
a  complaint  addressed  to  King  Charles,  and  the 
second  in  that  of  a  "Petition,  or  humble  Suppli- 
cation to  the  Most  Honourable  the  Nobility, 
Knights,  and  Burgesses  of  both  the  Houses  of 
Parliament."*  After  a  minute  and  revolting 
description  of  (he  effects  of  the  alleged  poison  upon 
the  king's  body,  both  before  and  after  death,  the 
petition  goes  on  to  say — "Your  petitioner  needeth 
to  say  no  more  to  understanding  men.  Only  one 
thing  he  beseecheth,  that,  taking  the  traitor — who 
ought  to  be  taken  without  any  fear  of  his  greatness 
— the  other  matters  be  examined,  the  accessories 
with  the  guilty  punished."  f  The  great  power  of 
Buckingham,  and  especially  his  habits  of  confi- 
dential intimacy  with  the  new  king,  probably  pro- 
tected him  from  a  public  trial.  The  evidence  which 
has  reached  posterity  affords  at  least  a  strong  pre- 
sumption of  his  guilt,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  historian  should  fail  to  record  it  out  of  any 
tenderness  to  his  memory. 

James's  personal  appearance  was  far  from  being 
prepossessing.  He  Mas  about  the  Personal  ap_ 
middle  stature,  and,  though  not  pearanee  :md 
corpulent,  had  the  appearance  of  habits  of 
being  so  from  the  peculiar  fashion 
of  his  doublet,  which,  as  a  security  against  assas- 
sination, was  quilted,  so  as  to  be  stiletto-proof.  His 
legs,  which  had  been  so  weak  in  infancy  that  he 
was  seven  years  of  age  before  lie  could  walk,  seem 
never  to  have  acquired  sufficient  strength  grace- 
fully to  support  his  body;  and  in  addition  to  this 
original  infirmity  he  was,  especially  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  life,  afflicted  in  his  knees  and  feet  with 
a  species  of  gouty  affection  which  sometimes  de- 
prived him  of  the  power  of  motion.  At  the  best, 
his  gait  was  feeble,  awkward,  and  undignified. 
His  habits  were  slovenly  and  disgusting.  He  never 
washed  his  hands,  but  simply  wiped  the  points  of 
his  fingers  with  a  wet  napkin.  Nor  was  his  coun- 
tenance more  gainly  than  his  figure.  His  eyes, 
though  large,  had  little  expression  save  that  of  a 
suspicious  curiosity,  and  he  kept  continually  either 
rolling  them  about,  as  if  in  quest  of  some  half- 
concealed  object,  or  staring  out  of  countenance  any 
stranger  who  happened  to  be  in  his  presence.  He 
had  but  very  little  beard.  His  tongue  seemed  as 
if  too  large  for  his  mouth.  His  utterance  was  in 
consequence  thick  and  indistinct,  and  when  he 
drank,  a  portion  of  the  liquor  usually  escaped  back 
into  the  cup  from  each  angle  of  his  mouth.  {  If 
this  picture  be  correct,  James  certainly  inherited 
none  of  the  elegance  and  beauty  which  all  his- 
torians have  agreed  in  ascribing  to  both  his  parents. 

Except  in  a  very  few   particulars,    the    whole 

character,  habits,  and  dispositions     TT.     , 

„    T  .  r         .  His  character, 

of    James   may    be   pronounced   a 

mass  of  contradictions.     In   him   were   strangely 

*  Caldenvood,  vol.  vii.  pp.  634,  635.         f  Ibid.,  p.  638. 
%  Balfour's    MSS.,  quoted    by  Guthrie,  vol.  ix.  p.  142; 
Aikman,  vol.  hi.  p.  384. 
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blended  apparently  opposite  and  incompatible  qua- 
lities. He  was  in  no  sense  of  the  word  either  a 
great  man  or  a  great  monarch.  His  intellect, 
though  wisely  disciplined  by  the  sage  tutors  of  his 
youth,  never  reached  mediocrity,  but  remained  essen- 
tially puerile  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Its  deficiencies, 
however,  were  not  unfrequently  supplied  by  a 
species  of  low  cunning  in  which  he  excelled,  and 
which,  with  superficial  observers,  often  passed 
for  profound  political  sagacity.  He  was  naturally 
timid  and  irresolute,  yet,  on  various  critical  occa- 
sions he  spoke  and  acted  with. great  resolution  and 
presence  of  mind.  He  was  vain  and  conceited, 
and  cherished  most  overweening  notions  of  his 
kingly  dignity ;  yet  he  permitted  himself  to  be 
governed  by  the  most  contemptible  minions, 
whom  he  selected  as  favourites,  and  whom  he 
treated  with  undignified  familiarity.  He  could 
discourse  with  fluency  of  religious  and  moral 
obligations,  yet  he  was  addicted  to  profane  swear- 
ing; and  in  his  intercourse  with  others,  both  on 
public  and  private  matters,  he  scrupled  not,  if 
it  served  his  purpose,  to  manifest  a  shameless 
disregard  of  truth  and  honesty.  His  constitutional 
indolence  disposed  him  to  be  lenient,  but  his 
leniency  was  generally  reserved  for  great  offenders, 
who  had  endangered  his  own  safety  or  that  of 
the  State;  while  to  their  subordinate  agents,  or 
even   to  persons  whose  only  offence  consisted  in 


differing  from  him  in  opinion,  he  was  implacable 
and  vindictive  to  the  last  degree.  He  was  intensely 
selfish,  yet  always  in  poverty  through  his  senseless 
profusion  to  unworthy  favourites.  The  great  errors 
of  his  reign,  which  during  his  later  years  proved  a 
curse  to  his  people,  may  be  traced  to  the  extra- 
vagant notions  he  entertained  regarding  the  extent 
of  the  royal  prerogative.  These  notions,  imbibed 
in  early  life  from  the  unprincipled  sycophants  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded,  reached  a  fatal  maturity 
at  the  period  of  his  accession  to  the  English  throne. 
At  that  time,  the  doctrine  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  "  Divine  right"  first  began  to  be  promul- 
gated, and  was  openly  defended  by  many  of  the 
prelates,  who  sought  in  this  way  to  ingratiate 
themselves  into  the  royal  favour.  According  to 
this  doctrine  the  king,  as  the  vicegerent  of  God,  is 
accountable  for  his  actions  to  the  Supreme  Power 
alone ;  while,  as  regards  his  subjects,  he  is  placed 
beyond  the  sphere,  not  only  of  their  control,  but  of 
their  animadversion :  nothing  is  left  to  them  but 
unreserved  and  unconditional  obedience — he  is 
supreme  and  absolute  arbiter  in  all  matters,  civil 
and  ecclesiastical.  These  extravagant  ideas  of 
the  regal  power  led  directly  to  that  train  of 
grievous  persecutions,  "  for  conscience*  sake,"  by 
which  Scotland  was  for  many  years  harassed  and 
convulsed,  and  which  only  terminated  with  the 
irretrievable  overthrow  of  the  house  of  Stewart. 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY. 
a.d.  1583—1603. 
AFTER  the  Raid   of  Ruthven,  the  Church  en- 
Position  of  the  j°yed  a  bltf  peri°d  of  coniPfa; 

Church  after      tlve  peace,  lhe  noblemen  who  had 

the  king  escaped  been  concerned  in  that   question- 

fromtheltuth-   able     and    dangerous     proceeding 

ven  lords.  &  ^  ° 

were  tor  the  most  part  favourable 

to  the  Reformed  doctrines;  and,  as  they  needed  all 
the  support  which  they  could  obtain  from  every 
quarter,  they  manifested  the  utmost  favour  to  the 
ministers  for  the  sake  of  the  influence  which  they 
possessed  over  the  people.*  But  a  great  change 
took  place  in  the  position  of  ecclesiastical  affairs 
immediately  after  the  king  escaped  from  the  hands 
of  the  Ruthven  lords.  The  old  maxims  of  govern- 
ment not  only  recovered  their  former  sway,  but 
they  were  applied  with  more  unbending  rigour 
than  before.  Arran  was  reinstated  at  the  helm  of 
affairs;  and  the  king  and  his  favourite  were  de- 
termined to  take  vengeance,  not  only  upon  the 
lords  connected  with  the  late  revolution,  but  also 
upon  the  Church,  for  the  countenance  which  she 
had  shown  to  them.  It  was  difficult,  indeed,  to 
find  any  plausible  ground  for  proceeding  against 
the  Church  as  a  body  ;  for  the  General  Assembly 
had  declined  to  express  any  approbation  of  the 
measures  adopted  by  Gowrie  and  his  associates, 
until  they  consulted  with  the  king  himself,  and 
received  from  him  the  assurance  that  he  was 
pleased  with  the  steps  which  these  noblemen  had 
taken. f  But  the  proceedings  and  words  of  in- 
dividuals were  narrowly  watched,  with  the  view 
of  finding  matter  of  accusation  against  some,  and 
of  bringing  them  to  trial,  and  inflicting  such 
punishment  upon  them  as  might  inspire  others 
with  fear. | 

John  Durie,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh, 
Proceedings      was    among  the  first  whose  con- 
against  John      duct  incurred   the   displeasure  of 
Durie-  the   court.     He  had  publicly  de- 

nounced the  recent  proceedings  of  Arran,  and 
maintained  that  the  Raid  of  Ruthven  was  attended 
with  some  beneficial  effects.  For  this  offence  he 
was  summoned  before  the  council,  and  treated 
with  all  the  severity  due  to  a  criminal.  The  king 
asked  him  if  he  considered  it  a  beneficial  effect  that 
he  had  been  detained  as  a  prisoner,  and  that  his 
kinsmen  and  servants  had  been  seized  and  sepa- 
rated from  him ;  to  which  Durie  replied,  that 
it  was  not  effects  of  that  kind  to  which  he  had 
referred  at  all.  With  the  view  of  compelling 
him  to  retract  his  words,  the  threat  was  held  out 
to  him  that  his  life  should  be  exacted  as  the  price 

*  Supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  284;  Aikman's  Buchanan,  vol.  iii. 
p.  74. 

f  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  679 ;  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  179. 

X  Spottiswood,  p.  326;  M'CrieVLife  of  Melvil,  vol.  i. 
p.  285. 


of  his  temerity,  and  that  his  head  should  be  affixed 
to  the  west  port  or  gate  of  the  city.  His  opinion 
was  asked,  as  well  as  that  of  Lawson,  with  regard 
to  some  new  act  which  had  just  been  passed  by 
the  privy  council,  when  they  both  replied,  that 
as  the  act  in  question  was  altogether  civil  in  its 
complexion,  they,  as  ministers,  had  nothing  to  say 
against  it.  This  answer  immediately  gave  rise 
to  the  rumour  that  the  ministers  had  yielded  to 
the  court ;  but  John  Davidson  promptly  set  him- 
self to  remove  this  impression  in  a  discourse  upon 
the  character  of  Manasseh,  in  which  he  inveighed 
with  extreme  severity  against  the  king  and  his 
courtiers.  Yet  while  reproving  the  king's  offences, 
he  maintained  that  he  was  acting  the  part  of  a 
faithful  friend  to  him;  "for  honey,"  said  he,  "is 
sweet,  and  yet  when  laid  to  a  sore  it  biteth  vehe- 
mently." At  length,  although  Durie  seems  to  have 
made  some  modified  retractation,  it  was  intimated 
to  him,  and  to  the  kirk  session  of  Edinburgh,  that 
it  was  the  king's  pleasure  that  he  should  retire 
within  nine  days  beyond  the  Tay,  and  confine  him- 
self to  the  town  of  Montrose.*  His  son-in-law, 
James  Melvil,  mentions  that  he  accompanied  him 
all  the  way  from  St.  Andrew's  to  Montrose.  While 
they  were  crossing  a  swollen  river,  Durie's  horse 
lay  down  under  him,  and  he  would  have  been 
swept  away  by  the  flood,  if  his  son-in-law  had  not 
caught  him  by  the  neck  of  his  coat,  and  thus 
enabled  him  to  seize  the  mane  of  his  horse,  and 
to  wade  to  land.f  This  escape  was  viewed  by 
Melvil  as  a  favourable  omen,  and  he  employed  it 
for  the  encouragement  of  his  dejected  father-in-law, 
assuring  him  that  although  now  encompassed  with 
afflictions,  yet  the  Lord  would,  in  his  own  good 
time,  deliver  him  out  of  them  all. 

Proceedings  were  also  instituted  in  February 
against  Andrew  Melvil,  Prin-  Andrew  Melvil 
cipal  of  the  College  of  St.  Andrew's,  charged  with 
who  was  charged  with  having  ut- 
tered treasonable  and  seditious  sentiments  on  a 
fast  day  during  the  month  of  January.  The  pro- 
fessors and  regents  of  the  university,  being  fully 
persuaded  of  his  innocence,  of  which  they  had 
ample  means  of  judging,  prepared  and  subscribed 
an  attestation,  in  which  they  declare  that  they  had 
been  "  continual  and  diligent  auditors  of  his  doc- 
trine," and  that  they  had  never  heard  anything 
from  his  lips,  either  on  the  recent  fast  or  on  any 
other  occasion,  which  did  not  tend  directly  to  the 
glory  of  God  and  to  the  establishment  of  his 
majesty's  crown.  He  had  always  been  ready, 
when  opportunities  presented  themselves,  to  pray 
with  fervour  that  the  richest  blessings  of  Heaven 
might  descend  upon  the  king  ;  and  to  exhort  all 
classes  of  subjects  to  render  obedience,  not  simply 
to  his  majesty,  but  even  to  the  meanest  magistrate 
acting  under  his  authority.     A  similar  tebtimony 

*  Aikman's  Buchanan,  vol.  iii.  p.  77;  Robertson,  vol.  ii. 
p.  37;  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  pp.  762,  764;  Tytler,  vol.  vm. 
p.  181 ;  Bowes'  Letter  to  Walsingharn,  29th  December, 
15S3  ;  Spottiswood,  p.  329. 

f  Melvil's  Diary,  p.  139. 
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was  borne  to  Melvil's  loyalty  by  the  town-council 
of  St.  Andrew's,  the  kirk  session,  and  the  pres- 
bytery.* 

In  presence  of  the  king -and  his  council,  Mel- 
vil gave  an  account  of  the  discourse  which  he 
had  preached  on  the  fast  day,  and  which  had  been 

Ground  of  the  quite  distorted  by  his  enemies, 
charge  against  with  the  view  of  finding  matter 
Melvil.  Qf  accusation   against   him.     The 

subject  handled  by  him  was  the  address  of  Daniel 
to  Belshazzar,  in  which  the  prophet  first  reminds 
that  impious  monarch  of  the  marvellous  dealings 
of  God  with  his  father  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  of 
the  salutary  effects  which  they  had  produced 
upon  him ;  and  then  charges  him  with  having 
failed  to  profit  by  these  most  wonderful  and  instruc- 
tive occurrences,  though  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  them  all.f  From  the  historical  incidents 
thus  brought  under  notice,  Melvil  had  deduced, 
with  a  logic  which  does  not  admit  of  question, 
the  general  doctrine  that  it  is  the  duty  of  min- 
isters to  apply  examples  of  God's  mercy  and  judg- 
ment belonging  to  other  ages,  to  the  kings,  and 
princes,  and  people  of  their  own  times;  and 
further,  he  had  argued  that  the  more  nearly  the 
persons  so  dealt  with  are  related  to  us,  the  example 
becomes  the  more  applicable,  and  is  deserving  of 
the  greater  attention.  And  one  of  the  remarks 
which  he  had  made,  while  expounding  this  part  of 
the  subject,  was,  "  that  if  now-a-days  a  minister 
should  rehearse  in  the  court  the  example  that  fell 
out  in  King  James  Ill.'s  days,  who  was  abused  by 
the  flattery  of  his  courtiers,  he  should  be  said  to 
vaigej  from  his  text,  and  perhaps  he  might  be 
accused  of  treason."  With  regard  to  the  report 
which  had  been  brought  to  the  king's  ears,  that 
he  had  said,  "  Our  Nebuchadnezzar — meaning  the 
king's  mother — was  twice  seven  years  banished, 
and  would  be  restored  again,"  he  utterly  denied 
that  any  such  words  had  proceeded  from  his  lips, 
or  that  any  such  application  of  the  text  had  even 
suggested  itself  to  his  own  mind.  With  equal 
solemnity  he  denied  that  either  in  that  sermon,  or 
in  any  other,  he  had  ever  uttered  the  idea  that 
his  majesty  had  been  unlawfully  promoted  to 
the  throne.  On  the  contrary,  he  reminded  the 
council  that  the  Church  had  all  along  been  noted 
for  the  faithfulness  and  zeal  with  which  she  main- 
tained the  king's  authority ;  and  he  assured  his 
majesty  that,  with  regard  to  this  point,  he  had 
always,  both  in  public  and  private,  maintained  the 
same  views,  as  all  with  whom  he  had  associated 
since  his  return  to  Scotland  could  testify.  He 
acknowledged,  however,  that  adverting  on  the 
one  hand  to  the  fact  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  having 
succeeded  to  the  throne  by  hereditary  right,  and 
on  the  other  to  the  statement  of  Daniel  that 
it  was  God  who  gave  him  the  kingdom,  he  had 
grounded   upon   these   considerations  the  general 

*  M'Crie's  Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  i.  p.  286 ;   Caldenvood, 
vol.  iv.  p.  6;  Spottiswood,  p.  330. 
f  Daniel,  v.  17—24. 
X  Wander. 


doctrine  that,  whether  kings  are  raised  to  their 
thrones  by  election,  or  by  succession,  or  in  any 
other  way,  their  authority  is  derived  from  God, 
although,  in  the  day  of  their  prosperity,  they 
are  too  much  disposed  to  forget  this  fact.  Illustra- 
tions of  such  forgetfulness  he  had  drawn  from  the 
case  of  good  kings  mentioned  in  Scripture,  viz., 
David,  Solomon,  and  Joash,  who  had  all  forgotten 
the  God  who  advanced  them,  and  had  all  been 
punished  in  the  course  of  Divine  Providence  for 
their  declension.  Still  he  had  not  made  any 
direct  application  of  this  principle  to  his  majesty, 
but  had  offered  up  prayer  to  the  Most  High,  as 
was  his  custom  whenever  he  spoke  of  the  king, 
that  it  would  please  the  Lord,  of  his  mercy,  never 
to  suffer  him  to  forget  the  goodness  of  that  God 
who  had  raised  him  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner- 
to  the  throne  of  his  country,  when  he  was  but  a 
child  in  the  cradle,  his  mother  being  yet  alive,  and 
a  great  portion  of  the  nobility  opposed  to  his 
advancement.* 

These  explanations  and  statements  of  Melvil  did 
not  satisfy  the  council,  but  they  Reasons  of  pro- 
adhered  to  the  purpose  of  proceed-  test  prepared 
ing  with  his  trial.  Therefore,  after  b^  Melvil- 
consulting  with  his  brethren,  he  drew  up  a  paper, 
in  which  he  embodied  all  the  explanations  which 
had  already  been  verbally  given  by  him,  and  pro- 
tested against  the  course  which  the  council  were 
pursuing.  In  this  document  he  maintained  that, 
as  the  accusation  against  him  rested  upon  certain 
expressions  said  to  have  been  used  by  him  in  the 
pulpit,  his  trial  ought,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
take  place  before  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  which, 
both  according  to  Scripture  and  the  laws  of  the 
kingdom,  were  the  proper  judges  of  his  ministerial 
conduct.  He  also  argued  that  as  the  alleged 
offence  was  committed  in  St.  Andrew's,  impartial 
justice  required  that  his  trial  should  be  conducted 
there  too.  Another  of  the  grounds  of  his  protest 
was,  that  as  a  member  of  the  University  of  St. 
Andrew's  he  was  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  privi- 
lege granted  by  the  king's  most  noble  progenitors 
to  all  masters  and  students  of  that  university,  of 
being  tried  in  the  first  instance  before  the  rector 
and  his  assessors  for  any  fault  committed  within 
the  university.  He  craved  likewise  that  he  might 
have  the  advantage — to  which,  as  a  free  subject  of 
the  realm,  he  was  entitled — of  being  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  name  of  his  accuser;  and  he 
added,  that  if  William  Stewart  f  was  the  indi- 
vidual who  had  given  information  against  him, 
he  had  good  ground  for  objecting  to  his  admis- 
sibility as  a  witness,  because  it  could  be  proved 
that  he  entertained  a  deadly  enmity  against  him, 

*  Aikman's  Buchanan,  vol.  Hi.  pp.  76,  77;  Caldenvood, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  4—8;  M'Crie's  Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  i.  p.  287; 
Scott's  Apologetieal  Narration,  p.  51. 

f  Stewart  was  one  of  the  pensioners  of  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Andrew's,  and  had  conceived  hatred  against  Melvil  on  ac- 
count of  his  activity  in  pi-oeuring  a  minister  for  that  town. 
His  conduct  on  the"  present  occasion  procured  for  him  at 
St.  Andrew's  the  common  name  of  the  Accuser.  (M'Crie's 
Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  i.  p.  290 ;  Melvil's  Diary,  p.  143.) 
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and  had  frequently  threatened  to  do  him  bodily 
harm.* 

Before  these  reasons  of  protest  were  presented  to 
the  council,   commissioners   from   the   presbytery 
and  University  of  St.  Andrew's  attended,  with  the 
view    of  guarding   the    liberties    of  the   Church, 
and  securing  the  privileges  of  the  rector's  court. 
But  the  council  refused  to  hear  them,  and  there- 
fore  Melvil   at  once  determined    to  present  his 
protest   or  declinature.      When  this    paper   was 
read,  the  king  and  Arran,  now  chancellor  of  the 
kingdom,  were  filled  with  such  fury  that  the  council 
were  thrown  into  confusion  by  their  violence,  and 
an  alarm  spread  among  those  who  were  waiting 
without,    interested  in   the   proceedings   and   de- 
sirous  of  hearing   the   result.      But   Melvil   was 
so   far  from  quailing  before  the   storm,  that  his 
spirit   rose    with   the    occasion,    and   with    fear- 
less intrepidity  he  defended  the  course  which  he 
was   taking;   and   plainly  told  the  king  and  his 
councillors  that   they  were   guilty  of  an  unwar- 
rantable  encroachment  upon  the  liberties  of  the 
Church,    when  they  presumed  to  judge  the  doc- 
trine   and  to  control  the   ambassadors  and   mes- 
sengers of  a  King  and  council  greater  than  them- 
selves.     Then   unloosing  a  small  Hebrew  Bible, 
which  was  fastened  to  his  girdle,  he  threw  it  down 
upon  the  table,  and  said,  these  are  my  instructions 
and  my  warrant,  see  which  of  you  can  judge  of 
them,  or  show  that  I  have  exceeded  my  commission. 
The  chancellor,  opening  the  book,  and  perceiving 
that  the  character  was   Hebrew,  put   it  into  the 
king's  hand,  and  said,  "  Sir,  he  scorns  your  majesty 
and   council." — "  No,   my  lord,"   rejoined   Melvil, 
*  I  scorn  not ;  but  with  all  earnestness,  zeal,  and 
gravity,  I  stand  for  the  cause  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
his  Church."     Again  and  again  he  was  removed 
from  the  presence  of  the  council,  and  then  brought 
in  afresh,  that  some  new  expedient  might  be  em- 
ployed to  break  his  resolution,  and  to  oblige  him 
to  withdraw  his  declinature.      Menaces  and  fair 
speeches  were  alternately  tried,  but  all  in  vain.  His 
courage  wavered  not,  although  he  stood  quite  alone, 
for  his   friends   and   brethren   were  all  debarred 
from  access  to  him  during  the  proceedings.     At 
length,  when  it  was  obvious  that  he  would  not 
submit,  William  Stewart,  whom  he  had   already 
described  as  his  personal  enemy,  and  as  therefore 
disqualified  to  appear  against  him,  was  introduced 
as  his  accuser  ;  and  a  number  of  witnesses  from 
St.  Andrew's,  all  of  them  known  as  hostile  to  him, 
were  examined.     But  nothing  could  be  extracted 
from  them  adequate  to  establish  a  charge  of  treason 
against  Melvil :   yet  he  was  not   set  at  liberty, 
although  the  charge  first  preferred   against  him 
was  allowed  to  fall  to  the  ground.     He  was  pro- 
nounced guilty  of  behaving  irreverently  before  his 
majesty  and  the  council,  and  for  this  offence  he 
was  condemned  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Castle  of 
Edinburgh,  and   to   be   further  punished   in    his 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  iv.  pp.  4 — 10;  M'Crie's  Life  of  Melvil, 
vol.  i.  p.  288 ;  Aikman's  Buchanan,  vol.  iii.  p.  77. 


person  and  goods  as  the  king  might  be  pleased  to 
appoint.* 

The  sentence  thus  pronounced  upon  Melvil 
spread  consternation  among  his  Flight  of 
friends,  and  all  the  adherents  of  Melvil  into 
the  Reformed  Church,  and  it  im-  ^im- 
mediately became  a  question  whether  he  should 
be  advised  to  seek  safety  in  flight,  or  to  surrender 
himself  to  the  power  of  his  enemies.  While  he 
remained  in  concealment  about  Edinburgh,  his 
nephew,  James  Melvil,  waited  upon  the  leading 
men  connected  with  the  court,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  what  were  the  ulterior  views  enter- 
tained regarding  him,  and  whether  his  life  was  in 
any  danger.  Some  of  those  who  were  consulted 
expressed  the  conviction  that  no  serious  conse- 
quences were  to  be  apprehended,  but  others  made 
significant  reference  to  the  proverb  of  the  house  of 
Angus — "Loose  and  living;"  and  gave  it  as  their 
opinion,  that  if  he  were  once  within  the  walls  of  a 
prison,  he  was  not  likely  ever  to  escape  with  his 
life.  This  more  unfavourable  view  received  con- 
firmation from  the  circumstance,  that  whereas  the 
Castle  of  Edinburgh  was  first  named  as  his  place 
of  confinement,  Arran  afterwards  changed  it  to 
Blackness,  which  was  a  dark  and  noisome  dungeon, 
entirely  in  the  power  of  this  unscrupulous  man. 
While  his  friends  were  in  a  state  of  painful  un- 
certainty, averse  to  lose  his  services,  which  were 
so  important  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  learning 
in  the  land,  and  at  the  same  time  afraid  to  im- 
perii his  life  by  advising  him  to  remain  in  the 
midst  of  such  threatening  dangers,  Melvil  himself 
became  persuaded  that  flight  was  indispensable  to 
save  him  from  the  machinations  of  his  enemies. 
His  determination  was  therefore  fixed,  but  con- 
cealing his  purpose,  he  appeared  among  his  friends 
in  public,  dined  in  the  house  of  James  Lawson 
with  a  number  of  ministers,  and  conversed  with 
more  than  his  usual  cheerfulness.  During  the 
course  of  the  evening  the  macer  entered  the  apart- 
ment, and  delivered  to  him  the  charge  to  enter 
into  the  Castle  of  Blackness  within  twenty-four 
hours.  He  received  the  mandate  with  all  respect, 
but  within  an  hour  or  two  he  retired  from  the 
company,  and  meeting  his  brother  Roger  by  ap- 
pointment, they  left  the  town,  and  within  twenty- 
four  hours  not  Blackness  but  Berwick  received 
them.f 

The  departure  of  Melvil  from  Scotland  was  felt 
to  be  a  grievous  calamity  by  his    Sorrow  felt  for 
brethren,  who  lamented  that  the        the  loss  of 
most  learned  man  in  the  kingdom  Melvil. 

should  be  obliged  to  seek  the  protection  of  a 
foreign  country,  and  that  his  native  land  should  be 
deprived  of  his  invaluable  services.  Much  indig- 
nation was  expressed  against  the  king  and  his 
council  for  their  severity  to   so   distinguished  an 

*  M'Crie's  Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  i.  pp.  291,  292;  Calder- 
wood, vol.  v.  p.  10;  Melvil's  Diarv,  p.  143;  Cook's  His- 
tory of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  vol.  "i.  377 ;  Ty  tier,  vol.  viii. 
p.  181. 

t  Melvil's  Diary,  pp.  143, 144;  Calderwood,  vol.  iv.  p.  2. 
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individual,  and  prayers  were  publicly  offered  up  for 
him  by  the  ministers  of  the  Church.  The  public 
excitement  was  so  great  that  the  king  and  his 
council  judged  it  necessary  to  issue  a  proclamation, 
in  which  they  disclaimed  any  intention  of  acting 
with  rigour  against  Meivil,  and  described  his  flight 
as  an  act  of  his  own,  which  was  altogether  un- 
necessary to  the  safety  of  his  person.*  Yet  with 
palpable  inconsistency  they  parsed  an  act  of  council 
ordaining  that  any  preachers,  against  whom  accu- 
sations should  henceforth  be  made,  should  be 
apprehended  without  the  formality  of  a  legal 
charge ;  and  it  was  also  declared  to  be  treason  to 
hold  intercourse  with  those  ministers  who  had  fled 
to  England.t 

The  conduct  of  Meivil  in  declining  the  judg- 
How  fur  Melvil's  nient  of  the  king  and  council,  in 
declinature  was  regard  to  the  particular  offence 
justifiable.  w^^  wnicn  ]ie  was  charged,  has 
been  keenly  canvassed,  and  condemned  by  many 
as  tending  to  the  subversion  of  all  civil  authority. 
In  particular,  it  has  been  identified  with  the  claim, 
successfully  urged  at  one  period  by  the  Romish 
clergy,  that  they  should  be  exempted  from  all  civil 
jurisdiction,  whatever  might  be  the  offences  laid  to 
their  charge,  and  placed  under  responsibility  to 
the  tribunals  of  the  Church  alone.};  The  Scottish 
Reformer,  however,  restricted  his  claim  to  things 
done  or  spoken  by  him  in  the  discharge  of  his 
official  duties,  as  a  recognised  office-bearer  of  the 
Church.  Jn  regard  to  his  general  conduct  as  a 
citizen,  he  considered  himself  to  be  directly  and 
immediately  amenable  to  the  civil  government. 
This  makes  an  immense  difference  at  the  very  out- 
set. No  doubt,  under  the  pretext  of  discharging 
official  duties,  an  individual  might  propound  senti- 
ments, and  devise  and  execute  measures,  highly 
detrimental  to  the  well-being  of  society ;  and  the 
public  safety  might  require  that  the  strong  arm  of 
the  law  should  at  once  arrest  his  destructive 
career.  He  might  carry  about  rebellion  under 
cover  of  his  official  vestments,  and  his  ecclesiastical 
associates  might  not  be  disposed  to  treat  him  with 
the  requisite  impartiality  and  severity.  Before 
their  slow  procedure  applied  any  kind  of  remedy 
or  check,  the  most  serious  consequences  might 
have  been  extensively  developed.  This  is  all  quite 
true,  but  it  does  not  touch  the  question,  how 
far  Melvil's  declinature  of  the  judgment  of  the 
privy  council  in  regard  to  his  case  was  liable  to 
censure.  This  is  not  a  question  to  be  settled  on 
general  principles,  but  by  a  consideration  of  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  times.  Meivil  did 
not  decline  absolutely  and  finally  the  judgment  of 
the  privy  council.  He  never  insinuated  that,  what- 
ever he  might  say  or  do  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
the  government  had  no  right  to  take  cognisance  of 
his  conduct.     He  only  claimed  that,  for  an  alleged 

*  Spottiswood,  p.  330  ;  Calderwood,  vol.  iv.  p.  16 ;  Record 
of  Privy  Council,  tilt.  Feb.  1583. 

t  Wodrow'a  Life  of  Patrick  Galloway,  p.  6;  MSS.  in 
Bibl.  Coll.  (Has.,  vol.  ii.  ;  M'Crie's  Life' of  Meivil,  vol.  i. 
p.  294;  Aikman's  Buchanan,  vol.  iii.  p.  SO. 

+  Robertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  37. 


fault  committed  in  the  pulpit,  he  should  be  tried 
in  the  first  instance  by  the  church  courts,  and  by 
the  authorities  in  the  university;  and  he  grounded 
this  claim  partly  upon  privileges  which  had  been 
long  enjoyed  by  the  university,  and  partly  upon 
an  arrangement  which  the  king  himself  had  sanc- 
tioned, that  for  what  was  spoken  in  the  pulpit 
ministers  should  first  of  all  be  tried  before  their 
ecclesiastical  superiors.  It  admits  of  no  doubt, 
therefore,  that  Meivil  was  acting  in  strict  confor- 
mity with  the  constitutional  principles  recognised 
at  the  time.  He  was  pursuing  a  perfectly  legal 
course,  and  in  resisting  a'  prosecution  which  was 
designed  to  crush  all  liberty  of  speech,  he  was 
certainly  entitled  to  avail  himself  of  every  lawful 
weapon  of  defence.* 

There  are  great  difficulties  connected  with  the 
question  of  the  boundary  lines  between  the  civil 
jurisdiction  and  the  sacred,  particularly  in  a 
country  where  an  established  church  is  main- 
tained. It  may  admit  of  doubt  whether  the  prin- 
ciple which  runs  through  Melvil's  defence,  viz., 
that  a  minister  is  entitled  to  be  tried  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  church  courts  for  whatever  is  done 
by  him  in  his  official  capacity,  furnishes  the  best 
solution  of  the  perplexing  difficulties  of  the  ques- 
tion. But  this  was  not  a  principle  of  Melvil's 
origination  ;  it  was  already  recognised  by  law, 
and  the  king  himself  had  expressly  sanctioned  it. 
A  much  better  mode  of  preventing  the  two  juris- 
dictions from  coming  into  collision  with  one 
another,  is  to  define  the  kind  of  causes  which  the 
civil  courts  shall  be  entitled  to  take  under  their 
cognisance,  and  those  also  which  shall  be  assigned 
to  the  exclusive  management  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts;  though,  even  on  this  principle,  there  remains 
a  middle  ground  which  hardly  admits  of  satisfactory 
allocation.  In  the  days  of  Meivil,  civil  and  sacred 
things  were  far  more  intermingled  than  they  are 
now.  The  problem  of  their  disentanglement  was 
forcing  itself  onwards  to  a  solution.  The  civil 
courts  laid  their  hands  upon  causes  of  almost  every 
description  ;  and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  also 
extended  their  oversight  over  the  whole  domain  of 
life  ;  and  in  these  circumstances  the  plan  of  allow- 
ing the  church  courts  to  judge  in  the  first  instance 
regarding  everything  done  by  a  minister  in  his 
official  capacity,  was  perhaps  one  of  the  best 
arrangements  that  could  be  made.  And  at  all 
events,  whatever  may  have  been  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  plan,  Meivil  was  not  responsible 
for  it ;  he  was  taking  his  stand  upon  a  principle 
already  recognised  and  sanctioned. 

It  is  proper  also,  in  judging  of  the  case  before 
us,  to  keep  in  view  the  tyrannical  spirit  by  which 
the  court  was  actuated.  They  were  deliberately 
carrying  out  a  plan  for  crushing  the  liberties  of 
the  Church,  and  bringing  all  things,  sacred  as  well 
as  civil,  under  their  own  immediate  control.  It 
was  quite  ridiculous  to  ground  a  charge  against 

*  M'Crie's  Life  of  Meivil,  vol.  i.  pp.  297,  305;  Book  of 
the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  252  ;  Calderwood,  vol.  iv.  p.  6  ; 
Principal.  Baillie's  Answer  to  the  Declaration,  p.  12. 
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Melvil  upon  any  of  the  statements  which  he  was 
even  alleged  to  have  made  in  his  discourse  upon 
the  passage  relating  to  Belshazzar.  When  such 
expositions  and  applications  of  Scripture  were 
construed  into  treason,  it  was  high  time  that  a 
strenuous  resistance  should  be  given  to  the  en- 
croachments of  arbitrary  power.  And  those  who 
condemn  Melvil  for  the  attitude  which  he  assumed 
on  this  occasion,  would  do  well  to  remember  that 
it  is  to  the  efforts  made  by  him,  and  others  of 
similar  spirit,  that  we  owe  the  invaluable  privilege 
of  free  discussion  which  we  enjoy  at  the  present 
day.  What  would  be  thought  of  any  administra- 
tion in  Great  Britain  that  should  now  place  a 
minister  at  the  bar  on  account  of  such  language 
as  was  alleged  to  have  been  uttered  by  Melvil  ? 
But  in  those  days  there  wras  more  need  of  plain 
speaking  from  the  pulpit  on  public  matters  than 
there  is  now,  because  then  there  was  no  periodical 
press.  The  pulpit  combined  the  functions  of  the 
newspaper,  and  the  public  religious  instructor ; 
there  was  no  other  organ  through  which  the  general 
sentiment  could  find  ready  expression,  and  therefore 
it  was  of  the  highest  importance  that  its  privileges 
should  be  guarded  with  scrupulous  care.  Many 
things  of  very  questionable  tendency  are  tolerated 
in  the  newspaper  press,  because  they  cannot  be 
checked  without  endangering  that  freedom  of 
discussion,  whose  loss  would  be  a  far  greater  evil 
than  the  inconveniences  and  annoyances  referred 
to.  And  with  reference  to  the  case  of  Melvil,  it 
should  be  remembered  by  those  who  are  disposed 
to  condemn  his  procedure  before  the  privy  council, 
that  the  best  justification  of  his  conduct,  after  all, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  council  could 
not  establish  one  of  the  charges  which  they  brought 
against  him.  They  quite  departed  from  the  accu- 
sation of  treason  ;  and  when  they  condemned  him 
to  imprisonment,  which  it  was  believed  by  many 
was  only  designed  as  a  prelude  to  his  death,  they 
grounded  the  sentence  not  upon  the  original  charge, 
nor  upon  the  evidence  adduced  in  support  of  it, 
but  upon  the  alleged  irreverence  of  the  mode  of 
defence  which  he  had  adopted.  Nothing  more 
oppressive  or  tyrannical,  or  more  inconsistent  with 
the  most  common  principles  of  justice,  could  be 
imagined. 

The  absence  of  Melvil  from  the  kingdom  removed 
_,    , .  one  great  obstacle  to  the  execution 

made  by  the      °^  *ne  design  which  the  king  and 
Church  against    Arran  had  long  cherished,  of  over- 
Arran  s  pro-      throwing  the  presby terian  consti- 
tution of  the  Church,  and  substi- 
tuting   episcopal    government    in    its    room.      A 
meeting   of  the   General   Assembly  was   held   in 
April  at  St.  Andrew's,  but  the  number  of  ministers 
who  attended  was,  in  consequence  of  the  exceed- 
ingly troubled  state  of  the  kingdom,  so  very  small 
that  the}'  considered  themselves  incompetent  to  the 
transaction  of  business,  and   thus  their  influence 
upon  the  state  of  public  affairs  was  for  the  time 
nullified.      The   king's   commissioner,    Graham   of 
Kailyards,  a  man  of  fierce  and  overbearing  dispo- 


sition, was  instructed  to  demand  from  them  a 
reversal  of  the  decision  which  they  had  formerly 
pronounced  with  regard  to  the  Raid  of  Iluthven.* 
But  the  meeting  rapidly  melted  away,  and  the  few 
who  remained  behind  declared  to  the  commissioner, 
that  they  could  not  decide  so  important  a  question 
in  the  absence  of  so  many  of  their  brethren.  The 
smallness  of  this  assembly,  and  the  want  of  every- 
thing like  an  organised  plan  for  maintaining  their 
rights,  must  have  afforded  the  utmost  encourage- 
ment to  the  court  to  persist  in  carrying  their 
despotic  purpose  into  effect.  If  the  assembly  had 
congregated  in  full  force — if  they  had  remained  at 
their  post  in  spite  of  every  danger — if  they  had 
boldly  avowed  their  determination  to  maintain 
their  principles  at  all  hazards,  they  would  have 
overawed  their  enemies,  and  probably  have  suc- 
ceeded in  warding  off  the  fatal  stroke  which  was 
destined  so  soon  to  lay  the  fabric  of  their  eccle- 
siastical polity  in  the  dust. 

In  the  beginning  of  May,  Patrick  Adamson,  who 
had  been  acting  as  Arran's  agent  Character  and 
in  England,  with  the  view  of  pre-  proceedings  of 
possessing  the  court  of  Elizabeth  Patrick  Adam- 
against  the  Scottish  exiles,  and 
against  the  constitution  and  discipline  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  returned  to  his  native  land. 
He  was  a  man  of  most  plausible  and  deceitful 
character.  His  famous  sermon  on  the  occasion  of 
the  installation  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  in 
1572,f  coupled  with  his  own  acceptance  of  the 
same  bishopric  shortly  afterwards,  furnished  a 
decisive  and  palpable  index  of  his  selfish  and 
temporising  disposition,  and  his  whole  subsequent 
career  was  in  keeping  with  these  discreditable  an- 
tecedents. At  the  time  of  the  parliament  in  Stirling, 
in  1578,  he  was  openly  convicted  of  double-dealing, 
and  exposed  to  public  shame.  J  And  after  the  Book 
of  Policy  was  finally  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly,  in  1581,  he  subscribed  it,  §  and  made 
professions  of  great  zeal  for  carrying  out  its  pro- 
visions, which  so  much  rejoiced  the  heart  of  honest 
John  Durie  that  he  warmly  embraced  him,  and 
wrote  a  letter  of  great  length  to  James  Melvil 
in  his  favour.||  Melvil,  however,  seems  not  to  have 
been  so  sanguine  as  Durie;  for  although  he  waited 
upon  Adamson  after  the  reception  of  Durie's  letter, 
to  offer  him  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  yet  when 
Adamson  spoke  of  the  motions  and  workings 
of  the  Spirit,  James  replied,  "  Well,  that  Spirit  is 
an  upright,  holy,  and  constant  spirit,  and  will 
more  and  more  kythe  ^[  in  effects,  but  it  is  a  fearful 
thing  to  lie  against  him."  **  Now,  however,  Adam- 
son, belying  all  these  fair  promises,  had  lent  himself 
to  Arran  as  an  instrument  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
very  system  which  he  was  so  deeply  pledged  to 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  iv.  p.  37 ;  M'Crie's  Life  of  Melvil, 
vol.  i.  p.  307. 

t  Supra,  vol.  ii.  pp.  262,  273. 

%  Supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  274. 

I  Calderwood,  vol.  iv.  pp.  55 — 60. 

||  Supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  280. 

If  Appear,  or  become  manifest. 

**  M'Crie's  Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  i.  p.  143 ;  Melvil  s 
Diary,  pp.  121,  122. 
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uphold ;  and  he  had  returned  to  Scotland  openly 

to  carry  on  the  work  of  demolition,  for  which  he 

had  heen  secretly  preparing  the  way  in  England. 

In  May,  a  parliament  was  held,  which  was  con- 

Overthrow  of     ducted    in    a    manner    altogether 

the  presby-      unprecedented,  and  but  too  signi- 

terian  policy.     fican(.  of  the  jdnd  of  work  which 

it  was  intended  to  perform.  No  public  proclamation 
of  it  took  place.  Only  those  who  were  of  Arran's 
party,  or  from  whom  no  opposition  was  apprehended, 
received  notice  of  the  meeting.  The  Lords  of  the 
Articles  were  sworn  to  secrecy  at  the  commence- 
ment of  every  sitting.  The  business  was  all  pre- 
pared beforehand,  and  notwithstanding  the  sweep- 
ing character  of  the  measures  which  were  adopted, 
the  meeting  was  nearly  over  before  the  public  in 
general  became  aware  that  the  legislature  had 
assembled.  On  the  day  before  the  session  closed, 
one  of  the  lords  sent  notice  to  a  minister  in 
Edinburgh  to  the  effect  that,  being  bound  by  an 
oath,  he  could  not  disclose  the  particulars  of  what 
they  were  doing,  but  this  much  might  be  stated 
in  general,  that  the  whole  force  of  the  parliament 
was  directed  against  the  Church  and  its  discipline. 
This  mysterious  and  startling  intelligence  was 
communicated  to  as  many  of  the  ministers  of 
Edinburgh  and  its  neighbourhood  as  could  be 
hastily  summoned  together ;  and  they  appointed 
David  Lindsay,  minister  of  Leith,  to  wait  upon  his 
majesty,  and  to  crave  that  nothing  might  be  done  in 
parliament  prejudicial  to  the  liberties  of  the  Church, 
until  the  assembly  should  first  be  heard  for  their 
own  interest.  But  Lindsay  was  apprehended  before 
he  could  enter  the  gate  of  the  palace,  and  hurried  off 
to  Blackness.  Other  messengers  were  then  sent  to 
parliament,  to  protest  openly  if  anything  were  con- 
cluded in  opposition  to  the  interests  of  religion, 
but  they  found  the  doors  so  closely  guarded  that 
they  could  not  obtain  admittance.* 

The  acts  passed  with  so  much  secrecy,  and  in 
utter  disregard  of  the  views  of  thos.e  who  were 
most  deeply  interested  in  them,  overthrew  com- 
pletely the  presby terian  form  of  church  govern- 
ment, and  established  Episcopacy  in  its  room.  It 
was  declared  to  be  treason  to  decline  the  judgment 
of  the  king  or  his  council  in  any  cause  what- 
soever. All  convocations  or  assemblies  to  treat  of 
any  matter,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  were  forbidden, 
unless  his  majesty's  special  licence  were  first  ob- 
tained. It  was  agreed  that  the  order  of  bishops 
should  be  restored,  and  that  authority  should  be 
given  to  them  to  arrange  and  settle  all  ecclesiastical 
business  in  the  several  dioceses  :  and  with  the  view 
of  securing  to  the  prelates  the  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  their  seats  in  parliament,  it  was  declared 
to  be  treason  for  any  one  to  speak  against  the  three 
Estates,  or  to  aim  at  diminishing  the  power  of  any 
of  them.  The  excommunication  too  of  Robert 
Montgomery,  who  sat  in  this  parliament  along 
with  Adamson,  and  aided  Arran  in  carrying  out 

*  Aikman's  Buchanan,  vol.  iii.  p.  82;  Calderwood,  vol. 
iv.  p.  62;  Bobertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  39;  Brown's  Compendious 
History,  vol.  ii.  p.  57. 


his  despotic  measures,  was  annulled,  and  thus  the 
authority  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  en- 
tirely set  at  nought.  The  fabric  which  had  been 
erected  with  so  much  toil  and  labour,  and  whose 
progress  was  signalised  by  so  many  years  of  suf- 
fering, was  overthrown  in  a  day.* 

These  acts,  which  were  commonly  designated 
the  Black  Acts  of  1584,  spread 
consternation  through  the  whole  occwZdb? 
country.  Both  the  manner  in  which  the  proceedings 
they  were  passed,  and  their  intrin-  of  I)lll"hament. 
sic  character,  equally  evinced  a  settled  purpose 
on  the  part  of  James  and  his  advisers,  to  disregard 
the  views  and  wishes  of  the  nation,  and  to  set 
aside  all  the  principles  on  which  the  government 
had  hitherto  been  conducted.  Aware  of  the  im- 
pression which  they  were  certain  to  produce,  the 
privy  council  commanded  the  provost  and  bailies 
of  Edinburgh  to  drag  any  ministers  out  of  the 
pulpit  who  should  venture  to  say  a  word  against 
them,  and  to  commit  them  to  prison.  Undismayed 
by  this  threat,  Lawson  boldty  denounced  the  un- 
constitutional character  of  the  proceedings  of  par- 
liament, which  so  enraged  Arran  that  he  vowed 
to  make  James  Lawson's  head,  though  it  were  as 
big  as  a  haystack,  to  leap  from  his  halse.f  And 
when  the  acts  of  parliament  were  proclaimed  at 
the  market-cross,  Balcanquhall  and  Pont,  by  ap- 
pointment of  their  brethren,  formally  protested 
against  them  in  the  name  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, as  subversive  of  her  constitution  and  liberties. 
Orders  were  immediately  issued  for  their  appre- 
hension, but  they  fled,  and,  journeying  all  night, 
reached  Berwick  by  sunrise. }  Thus,  while  the 
nobles  and  barons  looked  passively  on,  at  the  pro- 
clamation of  laws  which  were  alike  destructive 
to  civil  and  religious  freedom,  the  ministers,  at 
the  hazard  of  their  lives,  and  with  the  certain 
prospect  of  being  driven  into  exile,  protested 
against  the  iniquitous  and  tyrannical  proceedings 
of  the  court.  And  in  fact  it  was  the  uncompromis- 
ing character  of  the  presbyterian  clergy,  their 
abhorrence  of  despotism,  their  uniform  practice 
of  placing  the  law  above  the  will  of  the  prince, 
which  alienated  from  them  the  arbitrary  mind  of 
James,  and  made  him  sigh  for  a  more  submissive 
and  courtly  order  of  ecclesiastics.  Presbyterianism 
has  generally  shown  itself  the  friend  of  consti- 
tutional liberty,  alike  opposed  to  the  sway  of 
arbitrary  power,  and  the  dangerous  licence  of  the 
multitude. 

Besides  Melvil,  Lawson,  and  Balcanquhall,  many 
other   ministers    were   obliged    to      Proceedings 
flee    into    England,   in    order   to     against  other 
escape  the  tyranny  which  sought       ministers, 
to  crush  them  at  home.     Lindsay  was  already  in 
Blackness,  where    he    was    confined    forty-seven 
weeks,  and  others  were  soon  subjected  to  similar 

*  Spottiswood,  p.  333 ;  Letter  of  Davidson  to  Walsing- 
hara,  23rd  May,  1584;  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  201. 

f  Neck. 

X  Calderwood,  vol.  iv.  p.  65  ;  Aikman's  Buchanan, 
vol.  iii.  p.  83 ;  Scott's  Apologetical  Narration,  p.  57. 
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treatment ;  John  Howison,  minister  of  Cumbuslang, 
was  thrown  into  the  Spey  Tower  of  Perth  for  re- 
fusing submission  to  Montgomery  as  Bishop  of 
Glasgow,  and  for  censuring  the  proceedings  of  the 
king  and  his  council.  During  his  examination  at 
Falkland,  he  declared  that  never  while  he  lived 
would  he  submit  to  Montgomery ;  he  avowed  the 
belief  that  there  was  no  other  head  of  the  Church 
but  Christ;  he  expressed  the  confident  hope  that 
a  day  of  deliverance  would  come  ;  and  when  asked 
what  he  meant  to  insinuate  by  speaking  of  a 
day  of  deliverance,  he  replied,  that  he  thought 
the  present  state  of  the  Church  was  one  of  bond- 
age and  thraldom.  Nicol  Dalgleish,  also,  minister 
of  St.  Cuthbert's,  was  brought  to  trial  on  the 
charge  of  praying  for  rebels,  and  holding  corre- 
spondence with  them.*  He  confessed  that  he  did 
pray  for  his  exiled  brethren,  but  argued  that  he 
saw  nothing  wrong  in  this ;  and  he  acknowledged 
that  he  had  perused  a  letter  from  Balcanquhall 
to  his  wife,  in  which  friendly  regards  were  sent 
to  him.  On  these  grounds  he  was  declared  guilty 
of  treason,  and  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced 
upon  him.  This  outrageous  sentence  was  not 
indeed  carried  into  execution  ;  but  the  gallows 
was  erected,  and  allowed  to  continue  standing  for 
several  weeks  within  sight  of  the  prison  windows,  f 
In  June  a  letter  reached  Edinburgh,  written  by 
Procedure  of  Lawson  and  Balcanquhall  to  the 
the  court  with    session  and  members  of  the  church 

ieTtefw  there>  with  the  vi.eW  °f  *xpl«mng 

Lawson  to  the  the  reasons  of  their  departure  from 

church  iu  Scotland,   and    also   of  exhorting 

Edinburgh.  them  tQ  continue  steadfast  in  the 

faith  under  their  present  trials.  This  letter  having 
been  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  court,  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's  was  commissioned  by  the 
king  to  prepare  a  reply  to  it,  in  the  name  of  the 
kirk  of  Edinburgh,  which  they  were  urged  to  sub- 
scribe and  transmit  to  England  as  their  own 
answer.  This  document  repudiated  the  authority 
of  the  absent  ministers;  censured  them  for  their 
contemptuous  treatment  of  the  proper  and  neces- 
sary laws  which  had  been  enacted  by  parliament; 
and  expressed  the  purpose  of  resting  satisfied  with 
such  good  and  quiet-spirited  pastors  as  his  ma- 
jesty might  be  pleased  to  provide  for  them.  "  In 
respect  of  the  aforesaid  causes,  we,  by  these  pre- 
sents, discharge  ourselves  from  you,  esteeming 
ourselves  no  longer  your  flock,  nor  you  any  more 
our  pastors ;  and  we  thank  God,  the  revealer  of 
secrets,  that  he  hath  made  you  manifest  to  your 
shame,  and  relieved  us  of  wolves  instead  of  pas- 
tors." I  Some  few  individuals  did  append  their 
names  to  this  supposititious  paper;  but  although 
Arran  came  from  Falkland  to  Edinburgh  for  the 
very  purpose  of  urging  on  the  subscription  of  it, 
the  majority  of  the  people  refused  to  put  their 
names  to  what  was  so  contrary  to  all  their  most 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  iv.  pp.  146,  147,  236,  244. 
f  Spottiswood,  p.  336;  M'Crie's  Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  i. 
p.  314. 

X  Spottiswood,  p.  334. 


cherished  convictions.*  On  account  of  this  ob- 
stinacy they  incurred  the  severe  displeasure  of  the 
court.  Eleven  of  the  elders  and  deacons  were  sum- 
moned to  Falkland,  and  charged  with  treason  for  re- 
ceiving, reading,  and  concealing  letters  sent  to  them 
by  their  ministers.  John  Blackburn  being  asked 
why  he  would  not  subscribe  the  reply,  answered, 
because  it  was  opposed  to  the  Word  of  God  and  his 
conscience,  which  drew  from  the  king  the  mocking 
exclamation,  "  We  have  gotten  a  scripturer !  "  All 
efforts  to  induce  him  to  subscribe  proving  ineffec- 
tual, he  was  kept  in  irons  for  six  days,  and  then 
put  into  confinement  in  Dunfermline. 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  thus  made  to  pro- 
cure subscriptions  to  the  reply  prepared  for  trans- 
mission to  England,  only  sixteen  individuals  could 
be  prevailed  upon  to  adhibit  their  names  to  it  ;f 
and  after  being  signed  with  such  reluctance  and 
so  sparingly,  it  was  transmitted  to  the  ministers  as 
the  answer  of  the  church  to  their  pastoral  letter. 
When  it  reached  its  destination,  it  filled  the  exiled 
brethren  with  the  profoundest  sorrow.  Lawson, 
in  particular,  who  was  a  man  of  sensitive  dispo- 
sition, and  deeply  lamented  the  necessity  of  leaving 
his  flock,  was  so  much  affected  by  their  seeming 
apostacy,  and  the  thought  of  their  having  repu- 
diated him,  that  he  fell  into  a  malady  of  which  he 
died  at  London  during  the  autumn  following.! 
Before  his  decease,  however,  he  concurred  with 
Balcanquhall  in  writing  a  rejoinder  to  another 
reply,  which  Adamson  most  officiously  took  upon 
himself  to  send  to  the  letter  addressed  by  them 
to  their  flocks  in  Edinburgh,  in  which  they  handled 
him  with  cutting  sharpness  and  severity.  They  also 
wrote  a  reply,  to  what  may  be  designated  the  forged 
answer  from  the  church  in  Edinburgh,  in  which 
they  expose  with  much  eloquence  and  force  the  un- 
fair representations  which  were  given  alike  of  iheir 
conduct,  and  of  the  bearing  and  tendency  of  the 
late  acts  of  parliament.  "  If  all  doctrine  from  the 
pulpit  shall  be  controlled  by  the  court,  where  shall 
be  found  a  free  speaking  of  the  truth  and  liberty 
of  the  Word,  wherewith  the  Lord  blessed  Scot- 
land in  time  by  past?  If  all  judgment  in  eccle- 
siastical sessions  may  be  stayed,  suspended,  and 
made  null,  by  those  who  are  not  called  to  the 
spiritual  government,  but  to  civil  administration 
in  the  commonwealth,  what  place  shall  be  left 
to  discipline,  repentance,  and  removing  of  slanders 
from  amongst  the  Lord's  inheritance  ?  If  elder- 
ships, provincial,  national,  or  general  assemblies, 
which  Avere  the  only  bridle  to  vice  in  our  country, 
and  all  ecclesiastical  conventions  shall  cease,  the 
staff  of  beauty  is  broken  in  thee,  O  thou  afflicted 
Kirk  of  Scotland  !  thy  ornament  is  taken  from  thee, 
and, under  colour,  thou  mayest  be  spoiled  speedily  of 
the  liberty  of  convening  to  hear  the  Word  of  truth. 
If  the  jurisdictions  that  remain  be  devolved  into  the 
hands  of  bishops,  the  deadly  enemies  of  the  most 
sincere  preachers,  if  they  shall  receive  present*- 


*  Calderwood,  vol.  iv.  pp.  122,  123. 

f  Spottiswood,  p.  335. 
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tions,  give  collations,  admit  and  depose  ministers, 
reform  colleges,  and  use  their  tyrannous  empire  as 
they  list  above  their  brethren,  what  place  shall  be 
to  good  men  ?  Hirelings  and  corrupt  teachers  must 
abound.  O  ye  of  our  flock,  who  hath  bewitched 
you,  that  ye  should  call  the  deep  counsels  of  Satan 
profitable  and  necessary  laws  of  the  country  ?  O 
would  to  God  we  had  liberty  to  speak  to  you  from 
the  stool  of  truth.  But  since  the  Lord  hath  plucked 
us  away  from  you,  our  very  absence  preacheth 
unto  you,  and  if  ye  saw  our  tears  for  your  blind- 
ness, they  would  wound  you.*  Awake  out  of  your 
dead!}'-  sleep  ;  seek  for  remedy  in  time  ;  repent  that 
you  have  given  your  consent,  lest  ye  be  guilty  of 
the  crime  and  participate  of  the  plagues  which 
hang  over  the  heads  of  those  who  wilfully  have 
run  this  course  against  the  majesty  of  the  great 
Judge  of  the  world." 

In  accordance  with  the  late  acts  of  parliament, 
Adarason  ere-  Adamson  was  once  more  elevated  to 
uted  Archbishop  the  episcopal  office  by  his  majesty, 
of  St.  Andrew's.  under  the  designation  0f  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrew's,  and  empowered  to  convene 
synodal  assemblies  of  the  ministers,  to  plant  kirks, 
to  give  admission  and  collation  of  benefices  to 
qualified  persons,  and  to  depose  all  whose  life  or 
doctrine  he  might  judge  to  be  immoral  or  unsound, 
and  generally  to  do  whatever  was  understood  to 
appertain  to  the  episcopal  function.f  And  with 
the  view  of  securing  universal  submission  to  the 
new  order  of  things,  a  bond  was  prepared,  to  be 
subscribed  by  all  ministers  and  masters  of  colleges 
and  schools,  in  which  promise  was  made  of  sub- 
mission not  only  to  his  majesty,  but  also  to  all 
bishops  or  commissioners  whom  his  majesty  might 
appoint  to  exercise  spiritual  jurisdiction  ;  it  being 
at  the  same  time  expressly  declared  that  disobe- 
dience should  infer  the  forfeiture  of  benefices, 
livings,  and  stipends.  J  Some  of  the  ministers 
agreed  without  much  opposition  to  affix  their 
names  to  this  document,  but  the  great  majority  of 
them  decidedly  refused.  The  recusants  were  sum- 
moned before  the  king  and  his  council,  and  the 
question  was  put  to  them  why  they  dared  to  refuse 
submission  to  the  late  acts  of  parliament.  §  They 
replied  that  they  believed  them  to  be  repugnant  to 
the  Word  of  God.  And  in  a  written  document, 
which  some  of  them  prepared  to  exhibit  what  they 
considered  the  scriptural  view  of  the  subject,  they 
object  to  the  titles  of  archbishop  and  ordinary  as 
unwarranted  by  the  Word  of  God,  and  grounded 
only  on  the  pope's  decrees  and  the  canon  law. 
They  affirm  that  it  is  quite  opposed  to  the  Word  of 
God  for  one  man  in  the  ministry  to  claim  supe- 
riority over  his  brethren.  "For  the  word  bishop 
just  means  an  overseer  of  the  flock  of  God;  and 
this  office  is  the  same  as  the  office  of  ministers,  who 
are  all  overseers  of  the  flock  of  God.  This  is 
proved  by  the  admonition  of  St.  Paul  to  the  elders 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  iv.  pp.  99,  100. 
t  Melvil'a  Diary,  p.  200. 

X  Calderwood,  Vol.  iv.  p.  209;    Spottiswood,   p.   336; 
M'Cne's  Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  i.  p.  314. 
§  Melvil' s  Diary,  p.  199. 
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of  Ephesus,  whom  he  styles  ittiukottovq  in  Acts  xx. ; 
and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  he  saluteth  as 
bishops  all  the  pastors.  In  Titus  he  writeth  that 
he  should  constitute  elders  throughout  the  cities  of 
Crete,  and  immediately  afterwards  he  calleth  them 
bishops,  whence  it  is  plain  that  elders  and  bishops 
are  in  Scripture  the  same.  So  if  those  bishops 
who  now  move  your  majesty  to  alter  the  order 
of  the  Kirk  formerly  established,  would  make 
the  Word  of  God  the  judge,  as  it  should  be  in 
matters  of  religion,  we  doubt  not  that  our  cause 
would  triumph.  But  they  leave  the  Scriptures  and 
flee  to  consuetude,  alleging  it  to  be  an  old  custom 
for  bishops  to  be  superior  to  presbyters ;  and  we 
deny  not  that  this  is  an  old  error,  but  we  deny 
that  it  should,  therefore,  now  be  retained  in  the 
Kirk  of  God,  for  an  evil  consuetude  becomes  worse 
the  older  it  grows."  * 

When  all  efforts  to  break  down  the  resolution  of 
the  ministers  proved  ineffectual,  Deceptive 
Adamson,  with  that  art  and  du-  clause  intro- 
plicity  for  which  he  was  so  re-  duced  into  the 
markable,  proposed  to  meet  their 
scruples  by  inserting  into  the  bond  the  ambiguous 
clause  "  according  to  the  Word  of  God,  or  agreeing 
with  the  Word  of  God."f  Such  a  phrase,  with 
the  views  which  they  entertained,  really  made  the 
document  self-contradictory,  but  it  had  the  effect 
of  introducing  division  into  their  ranks.  Some  of 
them  allowed  themselves  to  be  deceived  by  this 
contrivance,  and  under  the  impression  that  they 
were  only  assenting  to  such  things  in  the  bond  as 
were  agreeable  to  Scripture,  they  appended  their 
names  to  it.  Of  this  number  were  Craig,  Dun- 
canson,  and  Erskine  of  Dun,  who  imagined  that 
their  subscription  implied  no  approbation  of  the 
recent  acts  of  parliament,  nor  of  the  episcopal 
function,  but  simply  bound  them  to  obey  his 
majesty  according  to  the  Word  of  God ;  and  their 
example,  as  well  as  the  efforts  which  they  made 
to  give  currency  to  this  view,  prevailed  upon  many 
who  had  at  first  refused  to  append  their  names. J 
There  were  numbers,  however,  whose  acuteness 
and  integrity  would  not  allow  them  to  be  blinded 
by  such  sophistries,  who  persisted  in  refusing  to 
subscribe  the  bond.  And,  to  the  honour  of  the 
presbytery  of  Ayr,  in  particular,  it  is  recorded  that 
they  expressly  condemned  the  acts  of  parliament, 
by  which  the  government  of  the  Church  was  over- 
thrown, as  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God,  for  which 
courageous  procedure  they  were  punished  by  being 
deprived  of  their  stipends.  § 

The  late  acts  of  parliament,  by  which  the  reli- 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  iv.  pp.  214,  215. 

t  This  clause  is  described  by  James  Melvil  as  making 
manifestam  rcpugnantiam  in  odjecto — as  if  one  should  say, 
he  would  obey  the  pope  and  his  prelates  according  to  the 
Word  of  God.  (Diary,  p.  199  )  And  Carmichael  says,  in  a 
letter  of  the  4th  of  March,  1586,  to  his  father-in-law,  that 
the  Koran  might  be  subscribed  on  the  same  condition. 
(Wodrow  Miscellany,  p.  441.) 

t  Miscellany  of  the  Wodrow  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  432. 

$  Scott's  Apologetical  Narration,  p.  52;  Calderwood,  vol. 
iv.  pp.  219,  246,  351;  Spottiswood,  p.  336;  M'Crie's  Life 
of  Melvil,  vol.  i.  p.  315;  Hume's  Letter  to  Carmichael, 
March  20,  1585. 
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gious  institutions  of  the  country  were  overthrown, 

,     ,     .     .        were     so     generally     condemned, 

Authoritative  ,    ,,  i 

declaration  as     and  the  scruples,  even  to  give  a 

to  the  purpose  modified  acknowledgment  of  their 
of  the  late  authority,  were  so  great  that  the 
court  judged  it  advisable  to  issue 
a  declaration  in  the  king's  name  with  regard  to 
the  ground  and  object  of  them.  Adamson,  who 
had  taken  a  leading  part  in  drawing  them  up 
was  entrusted  with  the  preparation  of  this  docu- 
ment also.  It  was  issued  in  January,  and  was 
widely  circulated  in  England,  where  it  had  great 
influence  in  modifying  the  views  which  were 
taken  of  Scottish  affairs.*  It  was  put  together 
with  much  skill.  It  spoke  in  the  most  laudatory 
terms  of -the  king's  character,  of  his  wisdom  and 
learning,  and  of  his  desire  to  maintain  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  in  all  purity.  It  disclaimed  the  idea 
of  making  his  majesty  the  head  of  the  Church, 
and  acknowleged  that  this  honour  belongs  ex- 
clusively to  the  Son  of  God ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  affirmed  that  as  the  king  was  the  prin- 
cipal member  of  the  Church,  the  responsibility 
devolved  upon  him  of  providing  that  God  should 
be  glorified,  and  true  virtue  maintained.  This 
function  of  the  royal  name,  it  was  alleged,  cer- 
tain ministers  in  seditious  and  factious  sermons 
had  called  in  question,  and  particularly  one  named 
Andrew  Melvil,  an  ambitious  man,  of  a  salt  and 
fiery  humour,  who  had  usurped  the  pulpit  of  St. 
Andrew's  without  a  lawful  calling,  and  had  at- 
tempted to  inflame  the  hearts  of  the  people  by 
odious  comparisons  of  his  majesty's  progenitors 
and  council.  And  it  was  stated  that  the  conduct 
of  the  said  Melvil  in  declining  his  majesty's  judg- 
ment, with  regard  to  the  doctrine  which  he  had 
taught  in  the  pulpit,  was  the  occasion  which  had 
led  parliament  to  affirm  that  the  royal  authority 
extended  to  all  causes,  civil  and  sacred.  This 
enactment,  however,  was  not  to  be  understood  as 
intimating  that  the  king  designed  to  abrogate  the 
lawful  and  ordinary  authority  of  the  Church.  It 
was  his  majesty's  purpose  that  as  there  are  justi- 
cers,  constables,  sheriffs,  provosts,  bailies,  in  tem- 
poral matters,  so  there  should  be  synodal  assemblies 
convened  by  bishops  or  commissioners  twice  in 
the  year,  for  the  purpose  of  judging  in  matters 
belonging  to  the  ministry  and  their  estate.  Ac- 
cordingly, another  act  of  parliament  had  discharged 
all  judgments  ecclesiastical,  and  all  assemblies  not 
allowed  by  his  majesty.  The  object  of  this  act 
was  to  abolish  the  form  lately  invented  in  the  land 
called  presbytery,  in  which  the  ministers  of  certain 
bounds,  accounting  themselves  all  equal,  and  asso- 
ciating a  number  of  laymen  with  them,  usurped  all 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and  altered  the  laws  at 
their  own  pleasure  without  tte  knowledge  of  the 
king  and  parliament,  a  procedure  unexampled  in 
any  country  governed  by  a  Christian  prince.  As 
an  illustration  of  the  inconveniences  which  had 
ensued  to  the  king  and  his  government  from  the 
authority  of  presbyteries,  the  circumstance  was  in- 
*  "Wodrow  Miscellany,  vol.  i.  p.  473. 


troduced  and  enlarged  upon,  that  on  a  day  when 
the  authorities  of  Edinburgh  were  giving  an  enter- 
tainment to  the  French  ambassador,  the  ministers 
proclaimed  a  fast,  and  thus  interfered  with  the 
honour  which  his  majesty  intended  to  do  to  his 
ally  the  King  of  France.  And  the  same  act 
which  effected  the  subversion  of  presbyteries  was 
designed  also  to  abolish  the  General  Assembly, 
which  was  described  as  an  assemblage  of  ministers 
from  various  presbyteries  with  some  gentlemen, 
who  acted  upon  no  fixed  principles,  but  took  upon 
them  to  alter  laws  by  a  plurality  of  votes.  Among 
the  misdeeds  of  the  assembly  was  mentioned  the 
circumstance  that,  although  at  one  period  they  had 
agreed  that  the  estate  of  bishops  should  be  main- 
tained during  his  majesty's  minority,  and  had 
acted  upon  this  agreement  for  many  years,  yet 
they  had  become  more  hostile  to  the  order,  and  had 
ultimately  abolished  it  in  their  own  pretended 
manner,  forbidding  that  any  more  bishops  should 
be  appointed  for  the  future.  In  the  room  of 
bishops  they  had  for  a  time  appointed  commis- 
sioners, whom  they  had  wished  to  send  to  parlia- 
ment as  the  representatives  of  the  spiritual  estate. 
One  consequence  of  these  changes,  it  was  said,  was 
that  whereas  under  episcopacy  his  majesty  might 
select  the  most  godly,  learned,  wise,  and  experi- 
enced of  the  ministry  to  take  part  in  the  counsels 
of  the  nation,  he  would,  according  to  the  assembly's 
plan,  be  under  the  necessity  of  accepting  such  as 
the  multitude,  by  the  vote  of  the  most  unlearned, 
should  be  pleased  to  appoint.  In  the  end,  too, 
they  had  dispensed  with  commissioners,  visitors, 
and  superintendents ;  and  there  was  every  appear- 
ance that  they  could  not  be  kept  from  making  con- 
tinual changes  in  the  commonwealth,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  public  interests.  A  prominent 
place  also  was  given  to  the  approbation  which  the 
assembly  had  expressed  with  regard  to  the  Raid 
of  Ruthven,  which  was  described  as  a  matter  with 
which  they  should  not  have  meddled  at  all.  For 
all  these  reasons  it  was  represented,  his  majesty 
was  under  the  necessity  of  subverting  the  presby- 
terian  form  of  church  government,  and  re-estab- 
lishing the  order  of  bishops,  and  great  benefits  were 
expected  to  accrue  from  this  change.  "Asitbe- 
cometh  his  majesty  (as  Eusebius  writeth  of  Constan- 
tinus  the  Great)  to  be  a  bishop  of  bishops,  and 
universal  bishop  within  his  realm,  in  so  far  as  his 
majesty  should  appoint  every  one  to  discharge 
their  duty;  so  his  highness  cannot,  his  country 
being  large  and  great,  take  him  to  every  minister 
that  may  offend  or  transgress  against  duty,  or 
quarrel  with  the  whole  number  of  the  ministry : 
but  it  behoveth  his  majesty  to  have  bishops  and 
overseers  under  him,  that  may  be  answerable  for 
such  bounds  as  the  law  and  order  of  the  country 
hath  appointed  to  every  one  of  them.  And  they, 
having  access  to  his  majesty's  parliament  and 
council,  may  intercede  for  the  rest  of  the  brethren, 
propone  their  griefs  unto  his  highness,  and  receive 
his  favourable  answer.  The  which  form  doth  pre- 
serve a  goodly  harmony,  unity,  concord,  and  peace 
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in  the  estate,  and  a  solid  order  in  the  Kirk ;  as, 
contrariwise,  the  pretended  equality  divideth  the 
same,  and,  under  pretext  of  equality,  advanceth  and 
enricheth  the  most  crafty  and  subtle  dealers."* 
This  document  was  drawn  up  with  consummate 
Character  of  s^iH  and  plausibility,  but  it  is  full 
Adamson's  de-  of  sophistry  and  misrepresentation. 
claration.  It  accuses  Melvil  of  absolutely  de- 
clining the  king's  authority,  while  he  was  guilty 
of  no  such  rebellion.  He  only  claimed  a  privilege 
which  had  been  conceded  by  special  agreement  to 
ministers  and  professors,  of  being  tried  in  the  first 
instance  before  their  brethren  for  offences  com- 
mitted in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties.  It 
blames  the  assembly  for  approving  the  Raid  of 
Ruthven,  which  wras  pronounced  treasonable  by  the 
king  and  his  council.  But  it  is  not  stated  that  at 
the  time  when  the  assembly  expressed  their  appro- 
bation of  it,  it  was  commended  by  the  king  himself, 
and  declared  to  have  rendered  good  service  to  the 
country ;  and,  in  fact,  it  was  this  declaration  of  the 
king's  views  which  led  the  assembly  to  pronounce 
an  opinion  upon  the  subject  at  all.  And  with 
regard  to  the  allegation  that  the  principles  of 
episcopacy  enable  the  king  to  appoint  the  most 
godly,  pious,  and  learned  men  to  office  in  the 
Church,  whereas  presbytery  introduces  those  who 
may  happen  to  gain  the  suffrage  of  a  majority, 
it  proceeds  upon  the  supposition  that  civil  rulers 
are  always  far  more  likely  to  consult  wisely  for 
the  interests  of  piety  and  religion,  than  the  mem- 
bers and  office-bearers  of  the  Church  can  be  ex- 
pected to  do. 

The  sophistry  of  the  declaration  penned  by  Adam- 
Andrew  Mel-  son'  an^  *ssued  *n  the  king's  name, 
vil's  answer  to  was  ably  exposed  by  Andrew  Mel- 
the  declaration.  vii.  Passing  over  all  that  related 
to  himself,  he  subjected  the  general  principles  laid 
down  in  the  document  to  a  most  searching  scrutiny. 
The  several  intentions  said  to  have  been  cherished 
by  his  majesty  in  the  late  proceedings  of  parliament 
are  examined  one  by  one,  and  their  inconsistency 
with  facts  and  Scripture  is  clearly  and  forcibly 
pointed  out.  "  The  ecclesiastical  and  civil  juris- 
dictions which  Christ  hath  separated  are  now  con- 
founded, and  a  new  popedom  is  established  in  the 
person  of  the  king;  that  he  being  chief  judge  in 
all  causes  and  controversies,  and  having  absolute 
power  to  determine,  may  put  up  and  throw  down 
religion  at  his  pleasure.  For  why  ?  First  the 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  given  by  God  to  his 
Church  is  transferred,  by  the  usurped  authority  of 
the  prince,  to  the  bishops  who  are  his  own  creatures. 
Next,  this  jurisdiction  is  not  granted  to  them  as  to 
the  Church,  but  as  to  the  king's  councillors  or 
commissioners,  the  king  being  the  head  from  which 
the  power  floweth.  Thirdly,  this  jurisdiction  is  so 
limited  that  from  the  bishops,  appellations  may  be 
made  to  the  king  and  his  council  as  chief  judge,  to 
give  definitive  sentence  in  the  same  at  his  pleasure, 
and  to  correct  the  bishops  as  he  thinketh  good."  f 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  iv.  pp.  255 — 264. 
f  Ibid.,  pp.  283,  284. 


Another  reply  was  given  to  Adamson's  elaborate 
paper,  which  is  commonly  sup-  Another 
posed  to  have  been  the  work  of  answer  to 
James  Melvil.  It  is  composed  in  Adamson's  de- 
the  form  of  a  dialogue ;  Zelator,  chiration- 
Temporizer,  and  Falemon,  being  the  speakers. 
Zelator  condemns  the  proceedings  of  the  late  par- 
liament, and  defends  the  privileges  and  liberties  of 
the  Church  ;  Temporizer  takes  the  opposite  side  ; 
and  Palemon  occupies  the  place  of  umpire  between 
them.  Temporizer  condemns  the  conduct  of  Andrew 
Melvil,  in  declining  the  judgment  of  the  king  and 
his  council.  Zelator's  reply  is,  that  to  question  the 
competency  of  a  court  to  proceed  with  a  particular 
case,  is  a  totally  different  thing  from  denying  the 
authority  of  government.  "  Such  declining  is  not  a 
new  thing.  Falleth  not  that  forth  almost  every 
day  before  the  secret  council.  Declined  not  Mr. 
John  Cramond,  within  twenty  days  after  Mr.  An- 
drew's diet,  the  king  and  council  as  judges  com- 
petent for  exhibition  of  the  heretrix  of  Badravill, 
and  he  was  never  charged  with  declining  his  ma- 
jesty's authority."  *  Temporizer  excuses  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  meeting  of  ecclesiastical  courts  on 
the  ground  that  they  have  not  been  absolutely 
interdicted,  but  only  made  dependent  upon  the 
king's  licence.  "A  fine  shift,"  replies  Zelator,  "you 
make  it  lawful  to  his  majesty,  who  is  a  Christian 
prince,  to  restrain  the  liberty  which  God  has  given 
to  Christians.  But  if  there  arise  a  prince  who  is 
not  settled  in  religion,  he  will  say  it  is  as  lawful  to 
me  to  discharge  simpliciter,  as  to  my  predecessors 
to  restrain.  Now  say,  in  your  own  conscience,  what 
an  unhappy  thing  this  granting  of  licence  is.  What 
mouth  without  blasphemy  dares  to  say  that,  al- 
though God  hath  commanded  this  or  that,  you  are  not 
to  do  it  without  special  licence."  f  Temporizer  brings 
into  view  the  conduct  of  the  ministers  in  regard  to 
the  banquet  given  to  the  French  ambassador.  Ze- 
lator maintains  that  the  representation  made  in 
Adamson's  paper  was  quite  unwarranted.  It  was 
the  council  of  Edinburgh  and  the  kirk  session  who 
alone  had  anything  to  do  with  the  business ;  and 
neither  the  Church  as  a  body,  nor  even  the  presby- 
tery of  Edinburgh,  were  at  all  implicated  in  the 
matter.J 

Meanwhile  the  tyranny  of  the  government  was 

becoming   every   day  more    into-  „  .         »i. 

i       vi  hm        i      i-  •    •  *  Return  of  the 

lerable.      Ihe    leading    ministers  banished  lords, 

being  all  in  exile,  and  most  of  the  and  overthrow 
others  having   signed  Adamson's 
fallacious  bond,  there  was  no  effi- 
cient check  to  control  the  arbitrary  designs  of  Arran. 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  iv.  pp.  301,  302. 

f  Ibid.,  p.  303. 

%  Dr.  M'Crie  says  that  Adamson's  declaration  deserves 
particular  notice  as  the  original  of  those  misrepresentations 
of  Scotch  affairs  which  prevailed  so  long  in  England,  and 
are  not  completely  removed  at  this  day.  By  means  of  some 
of  Arran's  agents  "it  was  reprinted  in  London,  with  a  preface 
more  odious  than  itself.  Being  published  in  the  name  of 
the  king,  it  was  embodied  in  Hollinshed's  Chronicle  as 
an  authentic  document,  from  which  it  continued  to  be 
quoted  and  copied  and  reprinted,  after  James  had  disowned 
it,  and  Adamson  had  retracted  it  as  an  unfounded  and  slan- 
derous libel.    (M'Crie's  Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  i.  pp.  319,  320.) 


of  Arran's 
power. 
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Even  the  wives  of  the  ministers  became  the  objects 
of  his  dislike  and  persecution.  Two  of  them  having 
written  an  answer  to  a  letter  of  Adamson's  addressed 
to  their  husbands,  in  which  they  handle  the  arch- 
bishop's publication  with  no  little  severity  and 
with  admirable  skill,  his  grace  threw  down  the 
pen  which  he  had  been  the  first  to  take  up,  and 
directed  against  them  the  sharper  weapon  of  a 
royal  proclamation.  They  were  commanded  in- 
stantly to  leave  their  manses,  along  with  their 
families,  under  pain  of  rebellion.  And  certain  other 
matrons  also,  who  had  called  in  question  the  pro- 
priety of  the  late  acts  of  parliament,  were  charged 
to  remove  from  the  capital,  and  to  retire  beyond  the 
water  of  Tay,  "  till  they  gave  further  declaration 
of  their  good  disposition."  Neither  age,  nor  sex, 
nor  character,  furnished  any  protection  against  the 
oppressive  and  tyrannical  measures  of  Arran.  The 
whole  country  was  filled  with  disgust  at  his  arbi- 
trary conduct.  Even  the  leading  men  about  court, 
who  had  enjoyed  his  favour,  began  to  cool  in  their 
attachment  to  him,  and  to  prepare  for  a  change 
which  they  saw  was  inevitable.  And  the  king 
himself,  it  is  supposed,  was  growing  impatient  of 
the  influence  which  the  favourite  had  long  exerted 
over  him.  In  these  circumstances,  the  noblemen 
who  had  been  living  for  a  time  as  exiles  in  England 
met  on  the  Borders  by  concert,  and  with  Eliza- 
beth's permission,  and  entering  Scotland,  they 
marched  with  a  continually  augmenting  train  of 
followers  to  Stirling,  which  they  entered  almost 
without  resistance.  After  a  brief  negotiation,  they 
were  admitted  to  favour  by  the  king,  who  promised 
to  be  governed  by  their  advice  and  council  in  time 
to  come;  and  Arran  fled  from  the  vengeance  which 
he  had  too  much  reason  to  apprehend  would  be 
inflicted  upon  him.* 

This   change  of  administration   was  upon   the 
whole   beneficial    to  the  Church, 
change  of  ad-     The   ministers   who   had    fled    to 
ministration      England  from  oppression  at  home 
n?11-^6        ^vere  restored  to  their  places,  and 
full  liberty  was  granted  them  to 
resume  their  labours  among  the  people.    But  when 
they  craved  the  abrogation  of  the  tyrannical  statutes 
of  1584,  and  reminded  the  nobility  of  the  promises 
which  they  had  given  before  leaving  the  south  with 
reference  to   this   point,  they  found  to  their  sore 
disappointment  that  the  interests  of  religion  were 
likely  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  more  clamorous  de- 
mands of  private   ambition.     The  lords   did  not 
question  the  importance  or  justice  of  the  changes 
which  the  ministers  were   solicitous  they  should 
effect,  nor  did  they  deny  that  they  had  pledged 
themselves  to  make  an  effort  for  their  accomplish- 
ment;   but  they   argued   that,  as   the  king  was 
strongly  attached  to  episcopacy,  and  felt  his  honour 
implicated  in   the  support  of    the   statutes   com- 
plained of,  it  was  altogether  inexpedient  to  press 
him  at  present  for  a  change.     Let  them  have  time 

*  Supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  212;  Calderwood,  vol.  iv.  pp.  381, 
391 ;  M'Crie's  Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  i.  pp.  325,  327;  Kobert- 
8on,  vol.  ii.  p.  68. 


to  gain  his  affections,  and  to  consolidate  their 
power,  and  then  they  should  be  able,  and  would 
show  themselves  willing,  to  procure  for  the  Church 
all  those  alterations  which  might  be  judged  requi- 
site or  desirable.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  these  excuses  and  professions  could  appear 
satisfactory  to  the  ministers.  They  saw  that  the 
noblemen  had  employed  the  grievances  of  the 
Church  as  a  means  of  advancing  their  own  ends ; 
but  that  now,  when  they  were  restored  to  honour 
and  power,  they  were  not  disposed  to  make  sacri- 
fices for  the  remedy  of  evils  which  did  not  touch 
themselves.* 

Parliament  was  appointed  to  meet  at  Linlithgow 
in  December;   and  as  it  had  been    M  , 

customary  for  the  General  As-  Assembly  at 
sembly  to  hold  a  meeting  imme-  Dunfermline 
diately  before  parliament,  with  a°d  Lmlith- 
the  view  of  considering  what 
points  it  might  be  requisite  or  desirable  to  bring 
under  the  consideration  of  the  supreme  authority 
in  the  nation,  it  was  determined  that  an  extra- 
ordinary meeting  of  this  body  should  take  place  at 
Dunfermline  in  the  end  of  November.  But  when 
the  brethren  repaired  thither  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  they  found  the  gates  of  the  town  closed 
against  them,  by  an  express  order,  as  the  provost 
alleged,  from  his  majesty. f  A  brief  meeting  was 
held  in  the  fields,  at  which  it  was  agreed  that  they 
should  adjourn  to  meet  again  at  Linlithgow,  a  few 
days  before  the  opening  of  parliament.  But  when 
they  gathered  together  once  more,  and  proceeded 
to  business,  it  soon  became  apparent  that  the  hopes 
which  they  had  built  upon  the  recent  change  of 
administration  rested  upon  a  foundation  of  sand. 
They  quite  failed  in  securing  attention  to  their 
demands.  This  was  owing  mainly,  no  doubt,  to  the 
indisposition  of  the  court  to  yield  to  their  wishes; 
but  their  influence  also  was  much  weakened,  in 
consequence  of  a  division  which  sprang  up  among 
themselves,  with  respect  to  the  subscriptions  ap- 
pended to  Adamson's  bond.  James  Gibson,  having 
preached  a  sermon  in  Edinburgh,  in  which  he  con- 
demned the  conduct  of  the  subscribing  ministers, 
Craig,  who  had  both  subscribed  himself  and  made 
zealous  efforts  to  induce  others  to  do  the  same,  took 
up  the  subject  in  a  discourse  preached  at  Linlithgow 
before  the  members  of  parliament,  and  not  con- 
tented with  defending  what  he  had  done,  he 
warmly  censured  the  conduct  of  the  ministers  who 
had  fled  to  England;  and,  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples formerly  maintained  by  him,  he  exalted  the 
authority  of  the  king  to  the  highest  pitch.}  It 
appears  from  the  record  of  a  conference  between 
the  Earl  of  Angus  and  Hume  of  Godscroft,  that 
Craig  maintained  the  duty  of  submission  to  kings, 
whatever  might  be  the  enormity  of  their  wicked- 
ness, or  the  oppressiveness  of  their  tyranny.  The 
whole  body  of  their  subjects  were  bound  to  obey 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  iv.  pp.  448,  449 ;    Miscellany  of  the 
Wodrow  Society,  p.  438 ;  Hetberington,  p.  52. 
f  Scott's  Apologetical  Narration,  p.  53. 
X  Aikman's  Buchanan,  vol.  iii.  pp.  100,  201. 
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until  God,  in  his  providence,  was  pleased  to  send 
deliverance,  either  by  changing  the  tyrant's  dis- 
position, or  by  removing  him  from  the  earth.* 
Although  this  unseasonable  dispute  was  brought 
Interview  be-     to  an  amicable  termination  by  the 
tween  the       interference  of  some  of  the  wiser 
king  and  some    brethren,  yet   doubtless   the   very 
of  the  ministers.  existence    of  it   would   enc0urage 

the  king  to  persevere  in  the  arbitrary  course  upon 
which  he  had  entered.f  Repeated  interviews  took 
place  between  his  majesty  and  some  of  the  minis- 
ters, at  which  he  censured  them  with  extreme 
severity,  and  they  also  expressed  their  feelings  to 
him  with  no  small  measure  of  freedom  and  even 
acrimony.  At  length  they  were  desired  to  draw 
up  a  statement,  exhibiting  whatever  they  con- 
sidered faulty  in  the  acts  of  May,  1584.  When 
the  document  which  they  prepared  in  compliance 
with  this  appointment  was  presented  to  his  majesty, 
he  shut  himself  up  in  his  cabinet  for  twenty-four 
hours,  and  with  his  own  hand  "  wrote  and  penned" 
a  reply,  which  he  presented  to  the  ministers  as  his 
declaration  and  interpretation  of  the  obnoxious 
acts  of  parliament ;  and  he  told  them,  at  the  same 
time,  that  his  statement  should  be  as  good  as  an 
act  of  parliament.  This  royal  commentary  con- 
tained an  implied  disavowal  of  the  declaration 
emitted  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's  with  his 
majesty's  sanction,  but  still  it  justified  all  the 
changes  which  had  been  made  in  the  constitution 
of  the  Church,  and  manifested  no  disposition  to 
make  any  concessions  to  the  views  and  wishes  of 
the  ministers.  Episcopacy  was  to  continue  the 
settled  order  of  the  Church.  Assemblies  were  not 
to  be  held  without  special  licence  from  the  sove- 
reign. And  with  regard  to  points  which  were 
still  left  undecided,  it  was  his  purpose  to  summon 
a  general  assembly  of  bishops,  ministers,  and 
other  godly  and  learned  men,  to  be  held  under 
his  own  presidency;  and  at  this  meeting  a  more 
ample  scheme  of  policy  and  jurisdiction  should  be 
digested,  with  the  view  of  being  brought  into 
operation.  And  in  conclusion,  his  majesty,  carried 
away  by  the  ardour  of  a  polemical  spirit,  threw 
out  a  challenge  to  the  ministers,  in  which  he 
offered  to  prove  all  that  he  had  affirmed  u  by  the 
"Word  of  God,  purest  ancients,  and  modern  neoter- 


*  Hume  exposes  the  unsoundness  of  Craig's  principles 
in  a  very  clear  and  powerful  manner.  u  He  argued  that  if 
liberty  to  disobey  or  slay  wicked  kings  be  granted,  then  shall 
not  good  kings  be  obeyed,  for  the  seditious  will  call  a  good 
king  a  tyrant.  But  your  lordship  may  see  the  impiety  of  this 
reason,  for  thus  shall  we  take  away  all  laws  and  the  punish- 
ment of  all  vices;  for  if  thieves  be  punished,  wicked  judges 
will  call  an  honest  man  a  thief.  If  you  permit  blasphemy 
to  be  punished,  Jezabel  will  find  means  to  have  Naboth 
counted  a  blasphemer;  and  if  you  permit  sedition  to  be 
punished,  a  tyrant  will  call  a  good  patriot  seditious — and 
more  frequently  a  tyrant  calls  an  honest  man  seditious,  than 
subjects  call  a  good  king  a  tyrant.  The  people  sutler  much 
— what  by  custom,  what  by  the  natural  love  of  their 
princes — bear  with  many  great  faults,  and  seldom  rise 
against  them  without  great,  enormous,  and  intolerable 
injustice." — Dialogue  between  the  Earl  of  Angus  and  Hume 
of  Oodgeroft,  in  Calderwood,  vol.  iv.  p.  470.  (M'Crie's  Life 
of  Melvil,  Vol.i.  p.  335;  Calderwood,  vol.  iv.  pp.  448,  469.) 
f  Aikman's  Buchanan,  vol.  hi.  p.  101. 


icks,  and  by  the  examples  of  the  best  Reformed 
kirks."* 

It  was  now  obvious  that  no  satisfactory  adjust- 
ment of  differences  was  to  be  ex-  Small  success 
pected  at  present.  The  meeting  obtained  by 
of  parliament  was  drawing  to  a  the  mini3ters- 
close,  and  the  inclemency  of  the  season  occasioned 
a  general  impatience  of  delay.  In  these  circum- 
stances, the  ministers  abstained  from  further  com- 
ment upon  the  topics  embraced  in  the  king's  reply. 
They  simply  presented  a  supplication  to  his  majesty, 
in  which,  after  praising  God  for  the  judgment  and 
knowledge  with  which  he  was  so  liberally  fur- 
nished, they  craved  that  the  question  of  a  policy 
for  the  Kirk  might  be  brought  under  the  consider- 
ation of  the  most  learned  and  godly  men  in  the 
kingdom,  with  the  view  of  being  permanently 
settled;  and  that,  in  the  meantime,  they  should 
have  liberty  to  hold  their  ordinary  assemblies,  and 
to  proceed  in  all  things  as  they  had  done  prior  to 
the  recent  changes.  They  also  desired  that  all 
ministers  and  masters  of  colleges  should  be  restored 
to  their  livings  and  offices.  This  last  demand  was 
the  only  one  which  the  king  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  grant.f 

The  fondness  of  the  king  for  debate,  and  the 
high  opinion  which  he  entertained     Polemical  dis- 
of    his   own   polemical   skill,    ap-       position  of 
peai-ed  in  the  challenge  which  he  James, 

gave  to  the  ministers  at  Linlithgow,  and  in  the 
offer  which  he  made  to  maintain  the  principles  of 
his  explication  by  irrefragable  arguments  drawn 
from  all  different  sources.  Another  exhibition  of  the 
same  unkingly  spirit  took  place  shortly  afterwards 
in  the  High  Church  of  Edinburgh.  Balcanquhall 
having  made  some  statements  in  the  course  of  his 
sermon  tending  to  impugn  the  scriptural  authority 
of  bishops,  the  king,  who  was  present,  started  up 
from  his  seat  in  the  loft,  and  demanded  of  the 
preacher  what  evidence  he  could  adduce  for  the 
doctrine  thus  taught.  Balcanquhall  replied  that 
he  could  bring  from  Scripture  ample  evidence  of 
all  that  he  affirmed.  This  James  denied,  declaring 
that  he  could  prove  the  contrary,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  pronounced  a  censure  upon  the  preachers 
for  meddling  with  such  questions  in  their  addresses 
to  the  people. { 

Although  the   proceedings   at  Linlithgow  had 
been  attended  with  no  satisfactory     Conference  in 
results,   still  there  existed  in  the  February  regard- 
adherents     of     the     Presbyterian     ing  the  policy 
Church  such  a  strength  of  attach- 
ment to  her  policy,  and  such  a  spirit  of  stubborn 
endurance,  as  promised  at  no  distant  day  to  se- 
cure victory  to  her.     The  king  found  that  he  could 
not  by  his  simple  authority  overawe  the  ministers, 
or  secure  anything  like  general  acquiescence  in  the 
principles  which  he  was  pleased  to  lay  down.    With 
the  view  of  smoothing  the  difficulties  which  lay  in 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  iv.  p.  463. 
f  Ibid.,  p.  464;  Melvil's  Diary,  p.  244. 
I  Calderwood,  vol.  iv.  491 ;    M'Crie's  Life  of  Melvil, 
vol.  i.  p.  344. 
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his  way,  lie  appointed  a  conference  to  take  place  in 
February,  between  some  members  of  the  privy 
council  and  certain  of  the  more  moderate  ministers 
of  the  Church,  at  which  some  principles  of  ecclesi- 
astical policy  approximating  to  episcopacy,  and 
yet  not  receding  very  far  from  presbytery,  were 
agreed  upon.  The  bishop  was  always  to  be  the 
minister  of  a  particular  kirk,  where  he  was  to 
officiate  like  other  ministers.  He  was  to  be  pre- 
sented by  the  king,  but  at  the  same  time  he  was 
to  receive  admission  from  the  General  Assembly, 
and  was  to  be  responsible  to  that  court.  He  was 
to  be  guided  by  the  advice  of  a  senate  or  presbytery, 
who  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  General  Assembly. 
"Where  he  could  not  undertake  the  duty  of  visiting 
the  whole  bounds,  commissioners  were  to  be  ap- 
pointed, whose  authority  was  to  be  of  precisely  the 
same  kind.  And  general  assemblies  were  to  be 
summoned  by  royal  proclamation.* 

The  spirit  which  continued  to  animate  the  bosoms 
Adamson  ex-  of  the  minjsters>  notwithstanding 
communicated  the  oppression  to  which  they  had 
by  the  synod  been  subjected  by  the  king,  was 
somewhat  strikingly  displayed  at 
a  meeting  of  synod  held  in  April  at  St.  Andrew's. 
James  Melvil,  as  former  moderator,  preached  the 
opening  discourse,  in  which,  after  pointing  out 
the  characteristics  of  church  government  which  the 
Scriptures  warrant,  and  denouncing  episcopacy  as  a 
human  corruption,  he  lamented  the  changes  which 
the  ambition  and  avarice  of  members  of  their  own 
body  had  been  the  means  of  introducing,  during 
the  last  two  years,  into  the  discipline  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  Then,  turning  to  Adamson,  who  was 
present,  arrayed  in  the  robes  of  his  official  dignity, 
he  recounted  the  leading  circumstances  of  his 
career,  pointed  out  the  ruinous  measures  which  he 
had  been  instrumental  in  originating  and  carrying 
out  against  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  and  ad- 
monished the  synod  to  consult  the  wellbeingof  the 
whole  body  by  cutting  off  so  corrupt  a  member. 
The  synod,  carried  away  by  the  ardour  of  their 
feelings,  and  overlooking  the  extreme  irregularity 
of  such  proceedings,  at  once  put  the  bishop  into 
the  position  of  a  culprit,  and  proceeded  to  try  him 
for  the  offences  with  which  the  moderator  had 
charged  him  in  his  sermon.  He  at  first  refused 
to  answer,  but  he  ultimately  appeared,  and  gave 
in  replies  to  the  accusations  brought  against 
him.  These  answers  however  were  not  considered 
satisfactory,  and  at  length  sentence  of  excom- 
munication was  pronounced  against  him ;  and 
although  he  protested  and  appealed  to  the  General 
Assembly,  yet  the  synod  ordained  that  the  sentence 
should  be  instantly  carried  into  effect.  The  chief 
grounds  upon  which  the  sentence  rested,  were  that 
he  had  usurped  the  function  of  the  ministry  after 
being  lawfully  suspended  by  the  General  Assembly 
in  1683,  and  that  he  had  conspired  the  overthrow 
of  the  order  and  policy  of  the  Church,  after  having 
subscribed  the  same   with  his  own  hands.     These 

*  Scott's   Apologetical   Narration,   p.    53;    Calderwood, 
vol.  iv.  p.  492. 


charges  were  no  doubt  well  grounded,  but  still  the 
trial  manifested  a  glaring  disregard  of  the  most 
common  forms  of  justice.* 

A  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  took  place 
in  May  with  the  royal  sanction.  Meeting  of 
The  opening  discourse,  which  was  the  General 
entirely  occupied  with  questions  of  Assembly. 
church  order,  served  as  an  index  of  the  feelings  by 
which  the  adherents  of  the  Church  were  animated. 
Before  a  new  moderator  was  chosen,  the  king  re- 
quired the  assembly  to  meet  with  him  in  the 
chapel-royal,  where  he  stated  to  them  that  there 
were  two  reasons  which  had  moved  him  to  agree 
to  the  calling  of  this  meeting.  The  first  was  that 
he  might  have  the  opportunity  of  declaring  his 
soundness  and  constancy  in  religion,  which  some 
persons  had  dared  to  call  in  question,  but  he  offered 
to  satisfy  any  man  who  would  adduce  a  reason  for 
suspecting  him.  His  second  motive  was  that  the 
assembly  might  resolve  among  themselves  in  regard 
to  a  form  of  discipline  and  church  government 
most  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God,  which  it  was 
his  purpose  to  establish  throughout  the  realm. 
Having  delivered  this  somewhat  remarkable  ad- 
dress, he  then  expressed  it  to  be  his  pleasure  that 
the  assembly  should  proceed  to  the  transaction  of 
business,  and  he  nominated  three  individuals  as 
candidates  for  the  office  of  moderator.  He  voted 
first  himself,  and  as  David  Lindsay  was  the  indi- 
vidual whom  he  supported,  the  majority  followed 
his  example,  and  Lindsay  was  placed  in  the  chair. f 

It  was  plain   from   these  proceedings  that  the 

views  of  James  had  undergone  con- 
.,       ..  ,.„     ,.  "-d    ,  Adamson  re- 

siderable    modification,      rerhaps     iieved  by  the 

he  was  alarmed  at  the  spirit  which  assembly  from 
the  strong  measures  of  the  synod  excc™-™uni' 
of  Fife  demonstrated  to  be  at  work 
among  the  ministers ;  or  he  might  be  desirous  of 
soothing  the  assembly  for  the  sake  of  ensuring  a 
more  favourable  consideration  of  Adamson's  case  ; 
or  he  might  really,  when  no  longer  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Arran,  have  become  more  disposed  to 
consult  for  the  good  of  the  Church.  But  whatever 
were  the  considerations  which  influenced  him,  his 
address  to  the  assembly  manifested  a  disposition  to 
concede  more  to  the  views  and  feelings  of  the 
brethren  than  previous  events  gave  ground  for 
expecting ;  nor  was  the  manifestation  of  such  a 
disposition  lost  upon  the  assembly.  When  Adam- 
son's  case  came  under  review,  they  agreed,  at  the 
suggestion  of  his  majesty's  commissioners,  to 
adopt  what  was  called  a  middle  course.  It  is 
possible  that  the  readiness  with  which  they  fell 
into  this  measure,  might  arise  partly  from  the 
conviction  that  the  synod  of  Fife  had  been  too  rash 
in  their  proceedings,  but  doubtless  it  was  mainly 
owing  to  the  concessions  which  his  majesty  ap- 
peared disposed  to  make,  and  to  the  influence  which 
he  exerted  in  favour  of  Adamson.     The  assembly 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  iv.  pp.  495 — 502 ;  Aikman's  Buchanan, 
vol.  iii.  p.  103;  Robertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  70;  Melvil's  Diary, 
p.  216 

t  Calderwood,  vol.  iv.  pp.  547,  548. 
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agreed — although  not  a  few  of  the  most  influential 
ministers,  such  as  Pont,  Spottiswood,  Plume, 
Durie,  and  Dalgleish,  dissented — that  they  would 
not  enter  upon  a  rigorous  consideration  of  the 
charges  against  Adamson,  but  would  at  once  set 
aside  the  excommunication,  on  condition  that  he 
subscribed  a  document  repudiating  the  claim  of 
supremacy  over  his  brethren,  and  promising  to 
submit  in  all  time  coming  to  the  judgment  of  the 
General  Assembly.  The  bishop  having  given  the 
required  assurance,  the  assembly  declared  that  they 
held  the  process  against  him  as  "  unled,  undeduced, 
or  pronounced,  and  repone  the  said  bishop  in  all 
respects,  so  far  as  may  concern  the  said  process  and 
sentence  of  excommunication,  in  the  former  estate 
he  was  immediately  before  the  same,  like  as  no 
process  had  been  led  and  deduced  against  him, 
providing  always  that  he  obseiwe  what  has  been 
promised  by  him  in  the  premises,  and  behave  him- 
self dutifully  in  his  vocation  in  time  coming."* 
At  the  same  time  they  declare  that  one  of  the 
leading  reasons  for  their  peculiar  procedure  in 
this  case,  was  the  desire  which  they  felt  to  give 
testimony  of  the  goodwill  with  which  they  w?ould 
obey  his  majesty,  so  far  as  in  conscience  they  could, 
and  of  the  good  hope  which  they  entertained  of  his 
favourable  concurrence  in  building  up  the  house 
of  God.f 

Another   business   of    great   importance   which 

_               .  came   before   this    assembly,    was 

Consideration  ,.            ...           .  .  ,     ,     ,  ,    ' 

of  articles  pre-  tne  ai'ticles  which  had  been  pre- 
pared at  the  pared   at   the   conference   held  in 
conference  in  February  between  some  members 
February.  „,.          .     .    ,                .,        -. 

or  his  majesty  s  council  and  certain 

ministers.  At  the  outset  they  were  told  by  the 
king's  commissioners  that  either  they  must  adopt 
these  articles  in  their  integrity,  or  that  all  things 
must  continue  as  they  were.J  Nevertheless  the 
assembly  proceeded  to  consider  them  singly,  and 
although  there  were  some  of  them  which  they 
agreed  to  without  much  difficulty,  there  were  others 
in  regard  to  which  they  were  sorely  perplexed. 
At  the  first,  they  decided  that  bishops  and  com- 
missioners should  be  subject  like  other  ministers 
to  presbyteries  and  synods:  but  when  they  were 
assured  that  the  king  could  not  on  any  account 
allow  these  functionaries  to  be  made  amenable  to 
any  other  court  than  the  assembly,  they  agreed, 
in  consideration  of  the  present  posture  of  affairs, 
to  concur  with  his  views.  §  With  regard  to  one 
point,  however,  they  were  quite  firm.  They  abso- 
lutely refused  to  acknowledge  that  the  Scriptures 
warranted  any  superiority  of  bishops  above  other 
pastors.  The  minister  of  the  Word  was  the  only 
scriptural  bishop.  Pastor  and  bishop  were  upon 
a  level,  so  far  as  the  nature  of  their  office  was  con- 
cerned. The  question  was  proposed  to  them 
whether  bishops  might  not  have  pre-eminence  over 

*  Spottiswood,  p.  346;  Row's  History,  pp.  113,  125. 

t  Book  of  Universal  Kirk,  p.  302  ;  Calderwood,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  551 — 554,  583 ;  Aikmaa's  Buchanan,  vol.  iii.  p.  104. 

X  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  295 ;  M'Crie's  Life  of 
Melvil,  vol.  i.  p.  358. 

$  Bow's  History,  p.  110. 


other  ministers,  if  not  as  a  matter  of  jurisdiction, 
yet  at  least  of  order.  And  the  answer  of  the  assembly 
was,  that  it  could  not  stand  with  the  Word  of  God ; 
only  they  must  tolerate  it,  if  it  were  forced  upon 
them  by  the  civil  authority.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
proceedings  of  this  meeting  were  successful  in 
regaining  some  small  portion  of  the  territory,  which 
had  been  snatched  from  the  Church  by  the  royal 
raid  and  the  black  acts  of  1584  ;  and  they  showed 
what  potency  belongs  to  a  united  and  intelligent 
body  of  men,  acting  as  the  representatives  of  a 
numerous  constituency.  James  abolished  in  one 
day  the  whole  ecclesiastical  order  of  the  kingdom, 
and  took  the  direction  of  all  things  into  his  own 
hands ;  but  at  the  very  first  meeting  of  the  as- 
sembly which  was  summoned  even  by  his  own 
authority,  he  was  obliged  to  recede  to  a  consider- 
able extent  from  the  lofty  claims  which  he  had 
advanced.  The  old  policy  was  not  restored,  but 
enough  took  place  to  convince  the  ministers,  that 
through  perseverance  and  firmness  they  should  cer- 
tainly in  the  end  attain  the  object  of  their  desires. 
The  concessions  made  to  them  by  James  are  viewed 
by  Spottiswood  as  the  fruit  of  a  temporising  policy, 
his  object  being  merely  to  keep  them  in  some 
measure  of  moderation,  until  he  should  find  him- 
self possessed  of  sufficient  power  to  establish  the 
episcopal  jurisdiction  in  all  its  amplitude  of  autho- 
rity.* 

Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  General  Assembly, 
Andrew  Melvil  was  sent  for  to  court ;  Andrew  Melvil 
and  although  he  met  with  a  very  laid  under 
gracious  reception,  yet  he  was  for-  restraint, 
bidden  for  the  present  to  resume  his  labours  in  St. 
Andrew's.  He  was  enjoined  to  proceed  to  Angus, 
Mearns,  Perth,  and  other  northern  districts;  and  to 
enter  into  conference  with  the  numerous  Jesuits 
who  were  at  work  in  those  parts,  that  he  might 
either  convert  them  to  the  true  Christian  religion 
professed  by  his  majesty  and  the  whole  realm  of 
Scotland,  or  bring  them  to  trial  according  to  ex- 
isting acts  of  parliament.  The  ostensible  reason 
for  this  temporary  banishment  of  Melvil  from  the 
scene  of  his  ordinary  labours,  was  the  disordered 
state  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's,  occasioned 
by  the  dissensions  between  him  and  the  bishop, 
and  their  respective  favourers  and  adherents;! 
but  the  real  object  of  it  seems  to  have  been  to  give 
Adamson  the  opportunity,  when  freed  from  the 
presence  and  competition  of  his  rival,  of  recovering 
his  lost  influence.  The  bishop  was  appointed  not 
only  to  preach,  but  also  to  deliver  lectures  in  Latin 
in  St.  Salvator's  College,  which  the  whole  univer- 
sity were  commanded  to  attend.  Some  months 
afterwards  Melvil  was  permitted  to  resume  his 
labours,  but  it  was  found  that  when  he  preached 
in  the  college,  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  deserted 
the  parish  church  where  Adamson  officiated.  An 
order,  therefore,  came  from  the  privy  council,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  procured  through  the  solicita- 
tion of  Adamson  himself,  forbidding  the  principal 

*  Spottiswood,  p.  347. 

f  Act  of  Secret  Council,  26th  of  May,  1586. 
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and  masters  of  the  new  college  to  preach  to  the 
people  in  English,  and  commanding  them  to  use 
those  languages  which  they  professed  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  youth.  Thus  every  effort  was 
made  to  prop  up  the  declining  credit  of  the  bishop.* 

The  acquiescence  of  the  late  General  Assembly 
in  sundry  impositions  of  the  king,  although  de- 
clared by  themselves  to  be  merely  temporary,  had 
yet  the  effect  of  raising  an  outcry  against  them  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  It  was  alleged  by  the 
people  that  they  were  divided  in  their  opinions 
regarding  the  true  policy  and  government  of  the 
house  of  God,  and  that  many  of  them  had  aban- 
doned the  views  of  the  early  reformers  ;  and  the 
same  impression  became  current  among  the  Re- 
formed Churches  of  the  Continent.  These  rumours 
Proceedings  of    became  so  loud  and  frequent  as  to 

the  Synod  of     attract  the  notice  of  the  synod  of 
Merse.  Merse,  Teviotdale,  and  Tweeddale, 

at  their  meeting  in  October;  and  they  considered 
it  requisite  for  their  own  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of 
truth,  to  give  them  a  direct  contradiction.  The 
entire  body  of  the  synod  concurred  in  declaring, 
that  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion  among 
them  with  regard  to  the  government  of  the  Church. 
They  still  held  unanimously  that  the  ecclesiastical 
order,  which  had  prevailed  in  Scotland  prior  to 
the  parliament  of  1584,  was  the  form  of  govern- 
ment most  conducive  to  the  wellbeing  of  the 
Church,  and  the  only  one  which  the  Scriptures 
sanctioned.  And  with  regard  to  the  document 
which  some  of  them  had  signed  at  the  king's 
desire,  they  explained  that  they  did  not  consider 
it  as  implying  anything  else  than  an  obligation 
of  obedience  to  the  king's  majesty,  and  so  many 
of  his  laws  as  were  agreeable  to  the  "Word  of 
God.  Those  of  them  who  had  signed  the  docu- 
ment in  question,  and  those  who  had  refused  to  do 
so,  equally  concurred  in  rejecting  the  supremacy  of 
bishops  and  archbishops  over  ministers,  and  in 
condemning  those  acts  of  1584  which  referred  to 
the  policy  of  the  Church.  They  were  quite  united 
in  their  views  as  to  the  proper  method  of  conduct- 
ing the  affairs  of  the  house  of  God,  and  they  di- 
rected that  every  presbytery  should  take  measures 
for  spreading  abroad  the  knowledge  of  this  decla- 
ration, "so  that  all  slander  might  be  removed  where 
it  was  most  spread."  f 

There  might  be  inconsistency  in  the  enactment 
of  the  synod  of  Merse,  by  which  they  thus  at- 
tempted to  explain  away  the  subscription  given 
by  some  of  their  number  to  Adamson's  bond  re- 
garding the  unpopular  acts  of  1584.  Most  cer- 
tainly their  signature  was  considered  at  the  time, 
by  the  king  and  his  advisers,  as  implying  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  general  acknowledgment 
of  the  royal  authority,  and  a  profession  of  wil- 
lingness to  submit  to  it  in  accordance  with  the 
Word  of  God :  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  what 
could  have  been  the  worth  of  it  in  the  king's  esti- 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  iv.  pp.  584,  607 ;  Melvil's  Diary,  p. 
249 ;  M'Crie's  Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  i.  pp.  361—365. 
t  Calderwood,  vol.  iv.  pp.  603,  604. 


mation,  if  this  had  been  the  whole  extent  of  its 
meaning,  or  why  such  efforts  should  have  been 
made  to  obtain  it,  at  a  time  when  hardly  any,  and 
certainly  none  of  the  adherents  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  thought  of  questioning  the  title  of  James. 
Still,  however,  the  present  procedure  of  the  synod 
placed  it  beyond  question  that  the  ministers,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  were  devotedly  attached  to 
the  old  policy  of  the  Church,  and  that  all  the 
efforts  of  the  king  to  secure  their  acquiescence  in 
his  favourite  form  of  ecclesiastical  government  had 
been  utterly  unavailing.  They  retained  their 
views,  and  were  determined  to  bring  them  into 
full  operation  with  all  possible  speed. 

Another  manifestation  took  place,  during  the 
course  of  the  winter,  of  the  in-  Scruples  about 
dependent  although,  doubtless,  in  praying  for 
some  cases  mistaken  feeling,  which  Mary'apmer- 
prevailed  among  the  presbyterian 
clergy.  When  Mary  was  brought  to  trial  by  Eli- 
zabeth, and  contrary  to  all  justice,  as  she  certainly 
was  not  a  subject  of  the  English  crown,  but  had 
been  detained  in  England  contrary  to  her  own  will, 
was  condemned  to  death,*  James  issued  a  command 
that  prayers  should  be  offered  up  for  his  mother's 
preservation,  in  all  the  churches  of  the  kingdom. 
This  royal  mandate  was  by  no  means  acceptable 
to  the  ministers  or  adherents  of  the  Reformed 
Church  ;  and  as  they  conceived  that  the  prayer 
which  was  prescribed  implied  an  acknowledgment 
of  Mary's  innocence,  they  at  first  refused  to  adopt 
it.  Nor  were  the  people  more  favourably  disposed, 
for  the  session  and  Church  of  St.  Giles  declined 
also,  when  reference  was  made  to  them,  to  enjoin 
upon  their  ministers  compliance  with  the  king's 
will.  In  these  circumstances  James  appointed  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's  to  preach  in  St.  Giles's 
Church,  and  to  offer  up  public  prayers  for  his 
mother's  preservation;  but  when  his  majesty  ar- 
rived, he  found  the  pulpit  preoccupied  by  one 
John  Cowper,  who  is  described  by  Spottiswood  as 
not  yet  a  licensed  preacher.  The  king,  interrupting 
Cowper,  said  that  he  might  go  on  with  the  service, 
if  he  prayed  according  to  the  form  prescribed  ;  but 
as  Cowper  replied,  that  he  would  do  as  the  Spirit 
of  God  directed  him,  the  king  commanded  him  to 
give  place  to  Adamson.  At  first  he  manifested 
some  reluctance  to  obey  this  order,  but  perceiving 
that  the  captain  of  the  guard  was  preparing  to 
enforce  it,  he  yielded,  exclaiming  as  he  descended,! 
that  this  day  should  bear  witness  against  his 
majesty  in  the  great  day  of  the  Lord.  When  the 
bishop  presented  himself  in  the  pulpit  to  go  on 
with  the  service,  a  murmuring  and  confusion  arose 
among  the  people,  and  many  of  them  retired  from 
the  church.  Cowper  was  committed  to  Blackness, 
but  he  was  very  speedily  released  on  account  of  the 
extreme  discontent  which  was  manifested  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Edinburgh.     And  the  king,  shortly 

*  Supra,  vol.  ii.  pp.  228—231. 

f  Kecord  of  Privv  Council,  3rd  of  February,  1586;  Spot- 
tiswood, p.  354  ;  Tvtler,  vol.  viii.  p.  384 ;  Aikman's  Bucha- 
nan, vol.  iii.  pp.  135,  136;  M'Crie's  Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  i. 
pp.  363— 365. 
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afterwards,  stood  up  at  the  close  of  public  worship 
in  St.  Giles's  Church,  and  expressed  his  sorrow  for 
what  had  occurred  in  regard  to  Cowper,  protesting 
that  he  cherished  no  dislike  to  the  ministry,  or  to 
the  religion  at  present  professed  in  the  country, 
but  that  he  had  acted  under  the  impulse  of  affec- 
tion for  his  mother.*  His  desire  was  that  prayer 
should  everywhere  be  offered  up  to  God,  both  for 
her  illumination  with  divine  knowledge,  and  also 
for  the  preservation  of  her  life  from  the  imminent 
danger  with  which  she  was  threatened. 

The  ministers  have  been  severely  censured  for 
their  conduct  on  this  occasion,  which  has  been 
described  as  uttei-ly  unchristian,  and  even  savage. 
And  the  text  on  which  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's 
preached  when  he  stood  up  in  the  room  of  Cowper 
— "  I  exhort  that  prayers  be  made  for  all  men  ;  for 
kings,  and  for  all  that  are  in  authority  "f — has 
been  appealed  to  as  decisive  of  the  question. 
And  certainly  the  ministers  appear  to  have  been 
more  scrupulous  than  was  needful,  although  their 
conduct  is  by  no  means  deserving  of  all  the  censure 
which  has  been  poured  upon  it.  There  is  some 
force  in  the  reason  assigned  for  their  hesitation. 
It  is  one  thing  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  a  person 
condemned  to  death,  and  it  is  quite  a  different 
thing  to  pray  for  the  preservation  of  his  life.  This 
last  prayer,  more  especially  when  offered  up  in 
public,  may  be  very  readily  understood  as  implying 
the  conviction  that  the  individual  is  innocent  of 
the  crime  laid  to  his  charge.  Prayers  are  not 
usually  offered  up  in  public  for  the  preservation  of 
persons  condemned  to  death  by  a  legal  sentence. 
Such  prayers  would  never  spontaneously  suggest 
themselves,  excepting  where  there  was  a  strong 
conviction  of  the  excellence  and  innocence  of  the 
party  condemned.  After  all,  however,  the  ministers 
did  overcome  their  reluctance  to  comply  with  the 
king's  mandate; J  and  with  but  few  exceptions 
they  prayed,  not  only  for  the  illumination  of 
Mate's  mind,  but  also  for  the  preservation  of  her 
life.  And  perhaps  they  were  as  zealous  in  re- 
gard to  this  matter  as  James  himself;  §  for  while 
he  was  issuing  orders  to  pray  for  his  mother's 
life,  and  punishing  those  ministers  who  felt  any 
scruple  as  to  the  propriety  of  doing  so,  there 
is  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  himself 
extremely  indifferent  to  her  fate.  Courcelles,  the 
French  ambassador,  ||  mentions  in  a  despatch  to 
his  royal  master,  that  the  nobility  believed  there 
was  some  secret  understanding  between  the  king 
and  the  Queen  of  England  ;  and  that  it  was  sup- 
posed he  would  not  declare  himself  openly  against 
Elizabeth  for  anything  done  to  his  mother,  unless 
he  were  himself  deprived  of  his  right  to  the 
English  crown.  On  the  very  night  when  the 
intelligence  of  Mary's  execution  arrived,  he  could 
not  forbear  saying  to  confidential  friends  around 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  iv.  p.  606.  f  1  Timothy,  ii.  1. 

t  Courcelles  to  the  King  of  France,  28th  February,  1587. 
$  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  378. 

I  Courcelles  to  the  King  of  France,  4th  of  October,  1586  : 
30th  November,  1586. 
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him,  "  I  am  now  sole  king,"  referring  to  the  project 
of  association  between  him  and  his  mother,  which 
the  friends  of  Mary  had  laboured  so  strenuously 
to  accomplish.*  And  shortly  afterwards,  when 
Andrew  Melvil  was  at  court  one  day,  the  king 
was  in  such  an  exuberance  of  spirits,  that  the 
contrast  between  his  demeanour  and  the  mourning 
garb  he  wore,  reminded  Melvil  of  the  conduct  of 
Mary  herself  after  the  assassination  of  Darnley, 
and  excited  feelings  which  he  expressed  to  a  gen- 
tleman who  was  near  him  in  two  lines  thrown 
off  at  the  moment : — f 

"  Quid  sibi  vult  tantus  lugubri  sub  veste  cachinnus  ? 
Scilicet  hie  matrem  deflet,  ut  ilia  patrem."  J 

The  assembly  which  met  in  June  maintained 
possession  of  the  ground  which  Proceedings  of 
had  already  been  recovered  from  the  General 
episcopacy;  and  it  is  no  slight  Assembly, 
proof  of  their  determination  to  persevere  in  their 
efforts  for  the  complete  re-establishment  of  their 
policy,  that  they  elected  Andrew  Melvil  to  the 
office  of  moderator.  During  the  preceding  year, 
although  desirous  of  subjecting  bishops  and  com- 
missioners to  the  authority  of  presbyteries  and 
synods,  as  well  as  to  the  General  Assembly,  they 
had  yielded  to  the  king's  strongly  expressed  views, 
and  had  rested  satisfied  with  declaring  them  re- 
sponsible to  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  court.  But 
at  this  meeting  an  act  was  passed  that  all  pastors, 
of  whatever  sort  they  were,  should  be  subject  to  the 
authority  of  their  brethren,  as  well  in  presbyteries 
and  synods  as  in  the  General  Assembly.  Now, 
although  no  mention  is  here  made  of  bishops,  it  is  ob- 
vious from  the  frequently  reiterated  judgment  of  the 
assembly  as  to  the  scriptural  identity  of  bishop  and 
pastor,  that  this  act  was  specially  designed  to  refer 
to  those  who  were  invested  with  episcopal  rank. 
And,  in  fact,  unless  this  be  allowed  to  be  its  mean- 
ing, no  reason  for  its  enactment  can  be  imagined ; 
for  there  never  was  any  controversy  in  regard  to 
the  submission  due  from  ordinary  pastors  to  all  the 
ecclesiastical  courts.  It  was  bishops  only  in  whose 
favour  it  had  been  claimed,  that  they  should  be 
subject  to  no  church  court  but  the  General 
Assembly.  § 

Another  movement  was  made  at  this  meeting 
with   the  view  of  preparing  the      Bishopric  of 
way  for  the  restoration  of  presby-        Caithness 
terian  government  in  all  its  parts.    °ffered  t0  Pont' 
The  king  having  been  pleased  to  signify  his  will 
to  the  assembly  that  Mr.  Robert  Pont  should  be 
promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Caithness,  vacant  by 
the  death  of  the  Earl  of  March,  ||— an  advancement 
which  was   designed  to  serve   as  the  means   of 
indemnifying  him  for  certain  losses  which  he  had 
sustained  in   the    public   service, — the   assembly, 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  iv.  p.  611. 

f  Wodrow's  Life  of  Andrew  Melvil,  p.  52. 

+  «  why  the  loud  laugh  beneath  the  vesture  sad  ? 

He  mourns  his  mother,  as  she  did  his  dad." 
6  Book  of   the  Universal  Kirk,   p.   321;    Calderwood, 
vol.  iv.  p.  629. 

||  Scott's  Apologetical  Narration,  p.  55. 
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while  praising  God  that  his  majesty  was  disposed 
to  favour  so  excellent  a  person  as  Mr.  Pont,  and 
one  whom  his  brethren  acknowledged  to  be  truly  a 
bishop  according  to  the  description  of  Paul,  yet 
declared  that  they  considered  the  office  of  bishops, 
as  commonly  understood  and  defined  in  modern 
times,  to  be  a  "  corrupt  estate,"  and  not  agreeable 
to  the  Word  of  God.  They  added  also  that  Mr. 
Pont  himself  was  not  willing  to  be  invested  with 
the  proffered  dignity,  and  that  therefore  they  had 
taken  no  other  steps  in  the  business,  than  to  appoint 
commissioners  to  confer  with  his  majesty  and 
council  upon  the  subject  at  next  meeting  of  par- 
liament.* 

At  this  assembly  an  effort  was  made  to  obtain 
Records  of  the  Possession  of  the  records  of  the 
assembly  found  Church,  which  had  for  some  time 
to  have  been  disappeared.  Evidence  having  been 
procured  that  Adamson  had  been 
heard  to  acknowledge  they  were  in  his  hands, 
an  humble  supplication  was  presented  to  his  ma- 
jesty, that  lie  would  be  pleased  to  order  them  to 
be  delivered  up  to  the  Church.  After  many  in- 
effectual efforts  to  get  hold  of  these  documents, 
the  assembly  were  at  length  so  far  gratified,  that 
five  volumes  of  them  were  produced  in  their  pre- 
sence, but  upon  examination  they  were  found  to 
have  suffered  extensive  mutilation.  Heavy  com- 
plaints were  made  to  his  majesty  with  reference  to 
the  damage  which  the  records  had  sustained,  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  redress  was  obtained ; 
nor  were  the  volumes  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
keeping  of  the  assembly.  They  were  to  be  produced 
from  time  to  time  for  their  use,  but  after  every 
meeting  they  were  to  be  restored  to  the  custody 
of  the  lord  privy  seal.f  It  is  commonly  supposed 
that  Adamson  was  the  person  who  mutilated  these 
valuable  documents,  though  some  are  of  opinion 
that  the  king  himself  was  not  innocent  in  regard  to 
this  shameful  deed.  The  impunity  of  Adamson 
gives  a  colour  of  probability  to  this  view.  The 
motive  for  the  mutilation  plainly  enough  appears 
from  the  parts  of  the  records  which  have  been 
invaded  by  the  destroyer's  hand,  and  the  course  of 
policy  pursued  alike  by  the  king  and  by  Adamson 
was  such  as  harmonizes  with  the  supposition  that 
either  of  them  might  feel  the  influence  of  this 
motive,  and  might  desire  to  suppress  the  facts  ex- 
hibited in  the  written  memorials  of  the  Church. 
The  leaves  which  were  torn  out  contained  the 
minutes  describing  the  submission  of  the  bishops  of 
St.  Andrew's,  Glasgow,  and  the  Isles,  to  the  General 
Assembly,  in  October,  1580 ;  and  whoever  it  was  that 
perpetrated  the  base  act,  which  must  have  taken 
place  between  the  years  1584  and  1587,  aimed 
without  a  doubt  at  destroying  the  proof  that  the 
bishops  had  ever  submitted  to  the  authority  of 
their  brethren,  f     Sufficient  evidence,  however,  of 

*  Row's  History  of  the  Kirk,  p.  133;  Spottiswood,  p.  364; 
Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  pp.  319,  320 ;  Calderwood, 
vol.  iv.  p.  625;  Aikm.'in's  Buchanan,  vol.  iii.  p.  1.51. 

f  Book  of  tlie  Universal  Kirk,  Preface,  p.  ii.,  pp.  314, 
315;  Calderwood,  vol.  iv.  p.  616;  Row's  History,  p.  133. 

X  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  475. 


their  submission  at  the  time  specified,  survives  in 
other  documents  of  that  period,  and  the  mutila- 
tion, therefore,  has  only  served  the  purpose  of  ex- 
posing the  bad  faith  of  those  who  were  guilty  of 
an  act  so  mean.  It  is  a  very  grave  crime  to  at- 
tempt to  poison  the  sources  of  history. 

The  ancient  practice  in  Scotland  was  to  celebrate 
marriages  publicly  in  the  churches,  after  three 
several  proclamations  of  bans.  The  General  Assem- 
bly rigidly  resisted  all  deviation  from  this  rule. 
On  the  present  occasion,  a  minister  was  held  to 
have  incurred  deprivation  of  office  for  solemnising 
a  marriage  in  a  private  dwelling,*  although  pro- 
clamation had  duly  taken  place  beforehand.  The 
attention  of  the  assembly  was  also  engaged  at  this 
meeting  with  another  irregularity,  which  is  still 
found  not  a  little  troublesome  in  church  courts. 
Members  did  not  all  arrive  at  the  appointed  hour, 
nor  did  they  remain  faithfully  at  their  post  during 
the  whole  day.  It  was  therefore  enacted  that  each 
individual  who  transgressed  in  either  of  these 
respects  should  be  fined  in  one  groat  for  every 
offence.f  A  law  of  this  kind  would  now  consti- 
tute quite  a  mint  of  fourpennies. 

The  proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly  at 
their  meeting  in  June  were  but  little  impeded  by 
the  civil  power,  and  the  measures  which  they 
adopted  carried  them  some  way  onwards  to  the 
recovery  of  their  former  liberty.  The  old  hostility 
to  the  existence  of  the  episcopal  order  was  very 
palpably  manifested.  But  a  measure  far  more  fatal 
to  the  bishops,  and  to  the  whole  policy  of  the  king 
in  ecclesiastical  matters,  than  anything  which  the 
assembly  were  able  to  devise,  was  adopted  by  the 
parliament  at  its  meeting  in  July.  Annexation  of 
This  was  the  annexation  of  the  church  lands  to 
temporal  possessions  of  bishoprics,  l  e  crown- 
abbacies,  and  priories  to  the  crowm.  It  is  true  this 
measure  was  not  expressly  designed  to  overthrow 
episcopacy,  nor  even  to  diminish  its  influence.  The 
avowed  object  of  it  was  to  repair  the  dilapidated 
revenues  of  the  crown,  and  to  place  his  majesty, 
who  was  now  declared  to  be  of  age,  in  a  position 
befitting  his  kingly  dignity.  J  It  was  represented 
that  the  prelates'  houses,  with  the  grounds  around 
them,  and  the  tithes  of  the  churches  annexed  to 
their  benefices,  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  maintain 
them  in  a  manner  suitable  to  their  rank  ;  but  there 
were  also  some  who  supported  the  project  of 
annexation  as  the  most  likely  means  of  crippling 
episcopacy,  and  ultimately  effecting  its  overthrow. 
Let  the  rich  benefices,  it  was  said,  be  taken  away, 
and  then  the  prelates  must  succumb,  as  there  will 
be  no  sufficient  livings  to  maintain  them  in  their 
accustomed  dignity.  And  this  certainly  was  the 
most  correct  view  of  the  operation  of  the  plan. 
The  tendency  of  the  measure  was  to  shake  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  episcopal  order  stood, 

*  "  Intra  privatos  parietes." 

t  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  315 ;  Calderwood,  vol. 
iv.  p.  624. 

X  Calderwood,  vol.  iv.  p.  640 ;  Aikman's  Buchanan,  vol, 
iii.  p.  152 ;  M'Crie's  Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  i.  p.  372. 
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and  to  prepare  the  way  for  its  speedy  abolition.  * 
Deprived  of  their  baronial  possessions,  the  bishops 
could  not  exert  the  same  influence  in  parliament  as 
formerly  ;  and  one  of  the  grounds  was  thus  removed 
which  had  influenced  the  court  to  maintain  them 
in  opposition  to  the  declared  wishes  of  the  Church. 
They  were  exposed,  defenceless,  to  the  persevering 
assaults  of  the  advocates  of  presbyterian  parity. 
The  measure  was  afterwards  regretted  by  the  king 
when  the  nature  of  its  operation  became  apparent, 
and  he  pronounced  it  a  vile  and  pernicious  act;t 
but  no  remedy  was  left,  for  the  lands  which 
accrued  to  the  crown  were  speedily  conferred  by 
his  majesty  upon  individuals,  either  as  gifts  or 
rewards  of  services,  and  thus  they  passed  "out  of 
his  own  hands. 

During  the  interval  between  the  General  Assem- 

bly  and  the  meeting  of  parliament, 
JNlelMl  and         ,       ..  ..  ...  «,» 

Adamson  lee-     tne    klng  Paid   a   vlslt   to   St.  An- 

turein  presence  drew's,  having  in  his  company  the 

of  the  king  at     celebrated  French  poet,  Du  Bartas, 

St.  Andrew  s.         .  .      «■..•.,         «       ,       -, 

whom  he  had  invited  to  Scotland, 

and  who  was  also  entrusted  with  a  matrimonial  com- 
mission from  the  King  of  Navarre.|  Having  ar- 
rived too  late  to  hear  Melvii's  ordinary  lecture,  his 
majesty  insisted  that  the  principal  should  deliver 
another,  which  with  much  reluctance,  as  he  was 
quite  unprepared,  he  consented  to  do.  The  discourse, 
although  eloquent,  was  by  no  means  pleasing  to  his 
majesty,  as  it  bore  hard  upon  some  of  his  favourite 
views  in  regard  to  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Next  day, 
the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's  delivered  a  lecture  in 
support  of  prelacy  and  the  royal  supremacy,  of 
which  Melvil  was  observed  to  take  copious  notes. 
Immediately  after  the  dismission  of  the  meeting,  the 
principal  caused  the  college  bells  to  be  rung,  and 
sent  notice  to  his  majesty  that  he  designed  to  lecture 
in  the  course  of  two  hours.  A  message  having  been 
sent  back  to  him,  warning  him  of  his  danger  if  he 
transgressed  the  bounds  of  moderation,  Melvil  re- 
plied that  he  could  not  suffer  the  dangerous  errors 
which  had  been  promulgated  in  his  hearing  to  pass 
unrefuted ;  but  he  promised  that  he  would  conduct 
himself  with  all  the  reverence  due  to  his  majesty's 
honour.  A  crowded  meeting  assembled  to  hear  the 
principal's  reply  to  the  bishop,  and  the  king  and  his 
attendants  also  formed  part  of  the  audience.  Melvil 
took  no  notice  of  Adarason's  discourse,  but  quoting 
from  popish  works  all  the  leading  positions  which 
the  bishop  had  laid  down,  he  proceeded  to  answer 
them  as  popish  errors,  and  exposed  them  with  such 
invincible  force  of  reason  and  splendour  of  eloquence 
that  the  bishop,  who  was  present  with  the  view  of 
defending  himself,  was  struck  dumb.  At  the  close 
of  the  discourse  the  king  addressed  the  meeting, 
stating  some  distinctions  with  the  view  of  mediating 
between  the  views  of  the  presbyterian  and  the 
prelate,  and  concluded  with  enjoining  upon  the 
ministry  the   duty  of  yielding  obedience   to   the 

*  Spo-ttiswood,  p.  365;  Robertson,  vol.  ii.  pp.  117,  118. 
t  Hasihcon  Boron,  lib.  ii.  p   43 
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bishop.  He  also  partook  of  wet  and  dry  con- 
fections and  wine  in  the  college  hall,*  where  he 
enjoyed  himself  very  merrily  for  a  considerable 
time.  The  discourse  of  Melvil  made  a  deep  im-- 
pression  upon  Du  Bartas,  who  remained  in  conver- 
sation with  the  principal  and  his  nephew  a  wThole 
hour,  and  the  favourable  opinion  which  he  ex- 
pressed of  him  to  the  king  may  have  contributed 
to  render  his  majesty  somewhat  more  reconciled  to 
Melvil.f 

The  remainder  of  this  year  was  a  time  of  great 
perplexity  and  alarm  through  the  Apprehensions 
whole  country.  It  was  known  of  a  Spanish 
that  the  popish  princes  upon  the  invasion. 
Continent  had  entered  anew  into  a  league  for  the 
suppression  of  the  Protestant  faith  by  force  of  arms, 
and  on  this  ground  an  alliance  had  been  con- 
cluded, more  than  a  year  ago,  with  England  for 
mutual  defence.  The  danger  was  becoming  every 
day  more  imminent.  The  king  of  Spain  had  pre- 
pared an  immense  armament  for  the  invasion  of 
Elizabeth's  dominions ;  and  his  emissaries  were  at 
work  in  every  part  of  Scotland,  taking  advantage 
of  the  alienation  produced  by  the  execution  of 
Queen  Mary,  and  striving  to  exasperate  the  feelings 
of  the  people  against  their  southern  neighbours. 
The  country  swarmed  with  Jesuits  and  seminary 
priests,  who,  anticipating  the  undoubted  success  of 
the  Invincible  Armada,  conducted  their  proceedings 
with  undisguised  openness  in  every  quarter.J  The 
Protestant  population  were  filled  with  dismay. 
Rumour,  with  her  hundred  tongues,  was  busy 
everywhere.  One  day  the  report  went  that  the 
Spaniards  had  landed  at  Dunbar;  next  day  it  was 
said  they  had  made  their  appearance  at  St.  An- 
drew's, or  Aberdeen,  or  Cromarty.  "  Powerful  and 
piercing  were  the  sermons  of  the  preachers ;  earnest, 
zealous,  and  fervent  were  the  prayers  of  the 
godly."  §  Immense  excitement  pervaded  the  king- 
dom, and  anticipations  of  coming  disaster  agitated 
every  bosom. 

In  these  circumstances  Melvil,  by  virtue  of  the 
authority  with  which  he  was  in-    Extraordi 
vested   as    moderator,   summoned       meeting  of 
an   extraordinary  meeting  of  the      tne  General 
General  Assembly,  for  the  purpose       Assembl>- 
of  considering  the  dangers  with  which  the  Church 
and  commonwealth   were    threatened.      The  ex- 
citement which  prevailed  in  every  quarter  congre- 
gated a  meeting  of  unusual  size.     It  may  appear 
to  some  that  the  General  Assembly  was  hardly 
the  body   which   should   have   taken   the   initia- 
tive in  such  an  emergency ;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  it  was  not  invasion  simply  which  was 
dreaded,  but  invasion  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
overthrowing  the  Protestant  faith.     Besides,  fears 
were  entertained  by  not  a  few  that  the  king  was 

*  Melvii's  Diarv,  p.  256;  "Wodrow's  Life  of  Andrew 
Melvil,  p.  52. 

f  Calderwood,  vol.  iv.  pp.  638,  639;  M'Crie's  Life  of 
Melvil,  vol.  i.  p.  372. 

t  Movse's  Memoirs,  pp.  130 — 133. 

§  Spottiswood,  pp.  349,  366 ;  Melvii's  Diary,  p.  261 ;  Cal- 
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not  sufficiently  alive  to  the  danger  which  threatened 
the  country ;  and  it  seemed  not  unlikely  that  the 
appeals  made  by  foreign  emissaries  to  his  mother's 
death,  might  produce  an  impression  upon  his  mind 
unfavourable  to  co-operation  with  Elizabeth.  What- 
ever might  be  the  path  of  duty  and  safety  in  this 
alarming  crisis,  it  is  not  at  all  wonderful  that  the 
Scottish  king  had  much  to  overcome,  on  the  score 
of  feeling,  before  he  could  think  of  publicly  con- 
certing measures  with  one  whose  garments  were 
stained  with  the  blood  of  his  mother.* 

It  was  considered  most  expedient  at  the  assembly 

Measures  sug-    that  the  barons  and  gentlemen,  the 

gested  by  the     commissioners  of  the  boroughs,  and 

assembly.        the    ministers>  should   hold   three 

separate  preliminary  meetings,  and  that  after- 
wards the  whole  body  should  assemble  together  to 
decide  upon  the  course  to  be  followed.  The  result 
of  these  meetings  was,  that  a  deputation  was  ap- 
pointed to  wait  upon  his  majesty,  and  to  state  the 
apprehensions  with  which  the  present  posture  of 
affairs  inspired  all  classes  of  the  community.  They 
were  to  crave  that  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  should 
be  carried  into  execution  against  Jesuits,  seminary 
priests,  and  idolaters;  and,  particularly,  that  James 
Gordon  and  William  Crichton,  who  were  known 
to  be  plotting  against  the  religion  and  liberties  of 
the  country,  should  be  seized  and  compelled  to 
depart  with  the  first  ships  that  sailed. |  They  were 
also  to  crave  that  commissioners  might  be  appointed 
to  investigate  the  state  of  the  kirks  in  the  north 
and  south-west  districts,  that  ministers  might  be 
settled  ia  vacant  parishes,  and  the  Gospel  more 
widely  preached  ia  the  land.  And  they  were  to 
make  offer  to  his  majesty  of  their  lives,  lands,  and 
friends,  to  be  employed  for  the  defence  of  the  country 
in  this  trying  emergency.  James  was  somewhat 
offended  J.  at  the  proceedings  of  the  assembly, 
viewing  them  as  an  interference  with  his  royal 
prerogative ;  but  the  advice  which  they  offered 
was  so  sound,  and  their  readiness  to  make  all  sacri- 
fices for  the  support  of  his  throne  so  conspicuous, 
that  he  thanked  them  for  their  zeal,  and  appointed 
a  committee  of  the  privy  council  to  meet  with 
them  and  devise  measures  for  the  public  safety. 
And  much  benefit  ensued  from  this  meeting.  All 
ranks  of  men  were  stirred  up  to  zeal  in  behalf  of 
their  religion  and  liberties.  Or*?  feeling  animated 
the  whole  country.  And  if  James  ever  wavered 
under  the  efforts  which  were  made  by  the  King  of 
Spain  to  detach  him  from  the  English  alliance, 
and  to  secure  his  co-operation  against  Elizabeth, 
he  became  now  quite  decided,  and  heartily  laboured 
for  the  defence  of  his  kingdom  against  the  machi- 
nations of  popish  adversaries.  The  expedient 
of  which  Scottish  history  exhibits  so  many  ex- 
amples was  adopted,  with  the  concurrence  of  his 
majesty,  and  the  privy  council,  and  the  General  As- 

*  Spottiswood,  p.  367 ;  Courcelles  Despatch  to  the  King 
of  France,  12th  of  May,  1587 ;  Gordon's  History  of  the 
Earldom  of  Sutherland,  210. 

t  Calderwood,  vol.  iv.  p.  654 ;  Book  of  Universal  Kirk, 
p.  327. 

X  Spottiswood,  p.  367. 


sembly,  of  a  national  bond  or  covenant  for  mutual 
defence.  A  document  was  drawn  up,  designated  a 
bond  touching  the  maintenance  of  the  true  reli- 
gion and  the  king's  majesty's  person  and  estate, 
in  which  reference  was  made  to  the  detestable  con- 
spiracy against  Christ  and  his  Gospel,  called  the 
Holy  League,  and  to  the  rumour  of  the  approach 
of  foreign  powers  to  this  realm.*  The  subscribers, 
considering  that  religion  and  the  king's  authority 
have  the  same  friends  and  enemies,  bind  and  oblige 
themselves  by  oath  to  assemble,  in  arms  or  in  a 
quiet  manner,  at  such  times  and  in  such  places  as 
his  majesty  may  appoint ;  and  to  hazard  their  lives, 
lands,  and  goods,  and  whatever  God  has  given  them, 
in  defence  of  religion,  and  of  his  majesty's  person 
against  all  enemies.  They  also  engage  to  do  their 
utmost  to  search  out  papists  and  other  enemies  of 
religion,  to  give  information  regarding  them  to 
his  majesty  and  council,  and  to  sacrifice  every 
private  interest  to  the  public  welfare.  And  in 
order  to  their  complete  union,  they  agree  that  all 
existing  feuds  and  variances  should  be  composed 
by  the  arbitration  of  five  or  seven  indifferent  per- 
sons appointed  by  his  majesty  ;  and  whoever  with- 
drew his  signature  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  traitor 
to  God.  and  to  his  king  and  country,  f 

Tliis  bond  was  extensively  signed  in  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  Proclamations  were  issued  by  the 
government  calling  upon  all  classes  to  subscribe  it, 
and  the  General  Assembly  commanded  all  the 
ministers  of  the  Church  to  promote  the  signature 
of  it  in  their  parishes,  and  to  endeavour  to  secure 
the  names  of  men  of  all  ranks,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest.  These  various  measures  were  attended 
with  the  happiest  consequences  ;  and  when  his 
majesty  summoned  a  convention  of  the  Estates  in 
August,  one  feeling  animated  the  whole  meeting. 
The  firm  and  decided  appeal  which  he  made  to 
them  met  with  a  most  hearty  response,^  and  the 
determination  was  formed  to  resist  with  combined 
energy  the  threatened  invasion  of  the  enemy.§ 

At  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  held 
this  summer,  the  dangers  to  which  Grievances  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  was  exposed  the  Church. 
from  the  continued  influx  of  Jesuits  and  seminary 
priests,  engaged  a  large  share  of  attention  ;  and 
several  days  of  fasting  were  appointed,  during 
which  certain  ministers  were  to  bring  this  subject 
under  the  consideration  of  the  people,  and  to  ex- 
hort them  to  defend  their  religion  and  liberties, 
and  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  king.  Griev- 
ous complaints  were  also  made  of  the  increasing 
poverty  with  which  the  ministers  were  afflicted  in 
consequence  of  the  continual  spoiling  of  the  patri- 
mony *f  the  Church;  and  a  deputation  was  ap- 
pointed to  wait  upon  his  majesty,  for  the  purpose  of 
craving  that  some  measures  might  be  adopted  for 
their  protection.    It  was  found,  too,  that  an  evil  far 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  49 ;  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk, 
p.  332;  Melvil's  Diary,  p.  268. 

f  Robertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  122 ;  Aikman's  Buchanan,  vol.  IB* 
p.  160. 

t  Supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  333. 
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worse  than  the  mere  loss  of  property  had  resulted 
from  the  late  annexation  of  church  lands  to  the 
crown.  There  were  patronages  connected  with 
these  lands,  which  had  previously  been  administered 
by  their  ecclesiastical  proprietors.  Now,  these 
patronages  were  laid  hold  of,  as  well  as  the  lands 
of  the  Church,  by  the  king;  and  when  the  lands 
were  bestowed,  as  large  portions  of  them  were, 
upon  different  noblemen,  the  patronages  were  dis- 
posed of  along  with  them.  Nay,  in  many  cases  the 
patronages  were  disjoined  from  the  lands,  and  con- 
ferred separately  upon  laymen.  This  undoubtedly 
was  an  unjust  proceeding.  It  might  be  quite  a 
wise  and  proper  measure  for  the  government  to 
annex  the  church  lands  to  the  crown,  and  then 
portions  of  these  lands  might  be  made  over  to  indi- 
viduals as  the  reward  of  services ;  but  there  was 
not  the  shadow  of  a  reason  for  laying  hold  at  the 
same  time  of  the  patronages,  which  were  altogether 
of  a  spiritual  character,  and  which,  if  they  were  to 
exist  at  all,  should  naturally  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  Church  herself.  It  was  the  Church  that  created 
these  patronages,  authorising  certain  of  her  office- 
bearers to  make  certain  appointments,  and  the 
seizure  of  ecclesiastical  revenues  was  the  worst 
of  all  reasons  for  claiming  the  right  also  of  nomi- 
nating ministers.  It  was  as  if  acquiring  posses- 
sion of  your  neighbour's  property,  you  should  for 
that  reason  insist  upon  being  entrusted  likewise 
with  the  management  of  his  family.* 

This  subject  engaged  the  serious  attention  of  the 
assembly,  and  they  considered  that  the  transference 
which  had  been  made,  since  the  late  act  of  annex- 
ation, of  patronages  from  his  highness  to  various 
"  temporal  men,"  as  earls,  lords,  barons,  and  others, 
evidently  tended  to  the  danger,  hurt,  and  prejudice 
of  the  whole  Kirk.  Therefore  it  was  determined 
to  present  a  supplication  to  his  majesty,  not  only 
that  he  would  make  no  more  such  transferences, 
but  also  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  take  measures 
for  annulling  those  which  had  already  taken  place. 
At  the  same  time,  the  assembly  forbade  all  com- 
missioners and  presbyteries  to  give  collation  or 
admission  to  any  persons  presented  by  the  said 
new  patrons  until  next  meeting. 

A  strong  feeling  was  cherished  by  the  assembly, 
apparently  more  on  religious  than  on  sanitary 
grounds,  against  the  practice  of  burying  the  dead 
within  the  walls  of  churches.  It  is  described  as  a 
practice  permitted  in  no  place  where  anything 
like  religion  prevails.  Yet  many  cases  of  it  had 
recently  occurred  in  violation  of  existing  acts,  and, 
therefore,  the  assembly  renewed  their  condemna- 
tion of  it,  and  agreed  to  request  his  majesty  to 
forbid  it  by  an  act  of  council. f 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  signal 
overthrow  of  so  mighty  a  force  as  the  Spanish 
Armada  would  have  crushed  the  hopes  of  the 
party  in  Scotland  favourable   to  its  objects  ;  but 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  iv.  pp.  682—686 ;  Book  of  the  Uni- 
versal Kirk,  p.  335. 

f  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  336  ;  Calderwood,  vol. 
iv.  p.  689. 


it  was  not  so.  Jesuits  and  seminary  priests  con- 
tinued to  prosecute  their  measures    r^-,n„aA  rna 

...  , r ,    ,        .  Continued  ma- 

witn  unabated  zeal,  and  they  were       chinations 
still  sanguine  in  the  belief  that,  by     °f  the  popish 
means  of  a  foreign  army  landed  in  Party- 

Scotland,  they  might  be  able  to  invade  England 
and  dethrone  Elizabeth.  A  widely  ramified  con- 
spiracy was  actually  organised  for  this  purpose, 
and  through  the  supineness  of  the  king  it  seemed 
not  unlikely  to  succeed.  These  proceedings,  how- 
ever, were  not  unobserved  by  the  adherents  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  Numbers  of  the  brethren 
met  together  in  Edinburgh  to  consult  regarding 
the  best  means  of  warding  off  the  dangers  with 
which  the  nation  was  threatened ;  and  they  pre- 
sented a  petition  to  his  majesty  praying  that  com- 
missioners might  be  dispatched  to  all  parts  of  the 
country,  to  ascertain  who  were  rightly  affected  to 
the  true  religion,  and  willing  to  join  in  the  defence 
of  it.  They  also  besought  his  majesty  to  dismiss 
all  papists  from  his  house  and  council,  and  from 
every  department  of  service  under  the  crown, 
alleging  that  it  was  his  "  employment  of  them  in 
sundry  places  which  begat  sinistrous  suspicions  of 
his  religious  sincerity,"  and  encouraged  the  Jesuits 
to  persevere  in  their  seditious  practices.*  At 
this  meeting  ten  laymen,  comprising  noblemen, 
lawyers,  and  burgesses,  and  ten  ministers,  were 
appointed  to  consult  together  in  private  ;  and  after 
they  had  conferred  with  one  another,  they  offered 
some  suggestions  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
Jesuits  and  priests,  and  those  who  harboured 
them,  should  be  dealt  with;  and  also  strongly 
recommended  that  there  should  be  a  weekly  meet- 
ing of  certain  brethren  in  Edinburgh,  to  watch 
the  progress  of  events,  and  to  suggest  such  mea- 
sures as  might  be  needful  in  so  dangerous  a 
crisis. 

As  his  majesty  was  now  of  full  age,  it  was 
considered  desirable  that  he  should  subscribe  the 
Confession  of  Faith  anew;  and  certain  brethren 
having  brought  this  point  under  his  notice,  a 
proclamation  was  issued,  calling  upon  all  sub- 
jects of  every  rank  to  append  their  names  to  it, 
as  a  token  of  their  agreement  in  religion,  and  their 
determination  to  maintain  and  defend  their  privi- 
leges. Some  ministers  were  also  commissioned  by  an 
act  of  council  to  receive  subscriptions  afresh  to  the 
"  general  band,"  which  had  been  subscribed  during 
the  preceding  year ;  and  both  this  national  cove- 
nant and  the  Confession  of  Faith  were  subscribed  at 
this  period  by  persons  of  all  ranks  and  conditions.! 
The  patriotic  feeling  displayed  by  the  Church,  and 
her  evident  interest  on  the  side  of  James,  produced 
a  favourable  impression  on  the  royal  mind  ;  and  as 
his  efforts  against  the  popish  conspirators  when 
they  rose  in  arms  were  crowned  with  success,  the 
events  of  the  spring  and  summer  were  all  of  a  kind 
to  weaken  still  further  the  prejudices  which   he 


*  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  2. 

f  Scott's  Apologetical  Narration,  p.  56;  Melvil's  Auto- 
biography, p.  268;  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  pp.  1 — 4,  37 — i2. 
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had  long    entertained    against    the  Presbyterian 

Church.* 

When    his   majesty  embarked    in    October  for 

Services  of       Norway,  to  bring  home  his  royal 

Bruce  and  the    bride,  whom  storms  had  prevented 

ministers  during  e  ,        •        ,  ,.  ,  . 

the  kind's       from   leaving  her  native  shores, f 

absence  in.  he  manifested  his  conviction  of  the 
Norway.  influence  of  the  Church  by  ap- 
pointing Robert  Bruce,  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Edinburgh,  an  extraordinary  member  of  the  privy 
council.  Bruce  was  the  second  son  of  the  Laird  of 
Airth.  He  had  been  educated  for  the  profession  of 
law,  and  had  begun  to  practise  at  the  Bar  with  the 
most  flattering  prospects  of  success  ;  but  the  convic- 
tion arising  in  his  mind  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
devote  himself  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  he  had 
abandoned  his  secular  occupations,  and  entered  as 
a  student  of  theology  at  St.  Andrew's.  J  His  friends 
were  strongly  opposed  to  this  step,  and  he  himself 
at  first  resisted  the  unaccountable  impulse  by 
which  he  felt  himself  hurried  on  to  it;  but  the 
agony  of  mind  which  he  experienced  during  this 
struggle  between  worldly  considerations  and  the 
voice  of  conscience,  was  so  extreme  that  he  was 
obliged  to  assure  his  father  that  he  could  see 
nothing  but  wretchedness  before  him,  unless  he 
were  allowed  to  place  himself  as  a  student  under 
the  care  of  Andrew  Melvil.  One  day,  while  he 
and  James  Melvil  were  walking  in  the  fields  near 
St.  Andrew's,  he  stated  to  him  that  sooner  than 
expose  himself  again  to  the  torment  of  conscience 
which  he  had  experienced,  while  resisting  the  call 
of  God  to  the  ministry,  he  would  walk  through  a 
fire  of  brimstone  half  a  mile  long.§  After  his 
studies  were  finished,  he  was  recommended  by 
Andrew  Melvil  as  in  all  respects  qualified  to  fill 
the  pulpit  where  Knox  and  Lawsonhad  proclaimed 
the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ  with  so  much 
power;  and  although  he  himself  was  averse  to 
occupy  so  conspicuous  a  position,  and  would  have 
preferred  to  settle  in  St.  Andrew's,  in  compliance 
with  a  call  from  that  place,  [|  yet  the  unanimous 
and  urgent  entreaties  of  the  commissioners  from 
Edinburgh,  and  of  his  brethren  in  the  ministry, 
prevailed  upon  him  to  lay  aside  his  scruples,  and 
to  accept  the  charge.«[[  He  was  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  by  all  ranks  of  men.  His  eloquence  as  a 
preacher,  and  his  faithfulness  in  the  discharge  of 
every  duty,  secured  for  him  the  admiration  of  the 
common  people  ;  and  his  family  connexions  opened 
up  a  ready  way  for  him  to  the  respect  of  the  nobility. 
His  influence  had  no  small  effect  in  mitigating  the 
prejudices  of  the  royal  mind  against  the  Presby- 
terian Church  ;  and  when  James  appointed  him  as 
one  of  the  council  who  were  to  be  entrusted  with 
the  affairs  of  government  during  his  absence,  he 

*  Supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  335  ;  M'Crie's  Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  i. 
pp.  378,  379. 

i  Supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  337. 

\  Wodrow*8  Life  of  Bruce,  pp.  4,  5;  Melvil' s  Diary, 
pp.  147,  '277,  300;  M'Crie's  Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  i.  p.  380. 

§  Melvil's  Autobiography,  pp.  147,  255. 

||  Record  of  Kirk  Session  of  St.  Andrew's,  21st  May,  1589. 

■11  Maitland's  History  of  Edinburgh,  p.  45. 


declared  that  he  placed  more  confidence  in  bin 
and  his  brethren  for  preserving  the  peace  of  th< 
country  than  in  all  his  nobles.* 

Nor  did  the  result  belie  the  expectations  of  th< 

king.      During  the   entire  period  TT         ,  ,  . 

e   Z-        -u  i-i  i.       i    i    Unwonted  tran- 

ot  his  absence,  which  extended  quillity  during 
to  half  a  year,  unwonted  tranquil-  the  king's 
lity  prevailed  in  every  part  of  absence. 
the  kingdom.  Some  feeble  efforts  were  made  tc 
renew  the  insurrection  which  his  majesty  had 
crushed  before  his  departure,  but  they  were 
promptly  resisted,  and  the  parties  concerned  in 
them  compelled  to  remain  quiet.  Hardly  such  a 
thing  as  bloodshed  occurred  during  the  whole 
time,  although  previously  scarcely  a  week  elapsed 
without  the  breaking  out  of  some  quarrel  which 
ended  fatally,  f  Even  the  turbulent Bothwell,  whe 
was  never  at  rest,  presented  himself  spontaneously 
to  Mr.  Bruce,  and  publicly,  in  the  Church  of  Ed  in- 
burgh,  professed  sorrow  for  his  turbulent  conduct, 
requesting  the  people  to  pray  for  him,  and  pro- 
mising to  lead  quite  a  different  life  in  days  tc 
come.  It  was  found  by  the  General  Assembly  in 
spring,  when  they  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  the  kingdom,  that  there  was  no  movement 
of  any  kind  among  the  papists,  nor  any  disturbance 
excited  by  unruly  individuals  of  any  class.  And 
with  the  view  of  maintaining  this  favourable  posi- 
tion of  affairs,  it  was  agreed  that  the  practice 
which  had  been  adopted  by  the  church  in  Edin- 
burgh, should  be  extended  toother  places,  and  thai 
every  Sabbath-day  should  be  observed  as  a  day  oi 
fasting  and  moderate  diet  till  his  majesty's  return, 
The  king  was  so  sensible  of  the  beneficial  influence 
exerted  by  Bruce  over  the  state  of  the  kingdom, 
that  he  wrote  him  several  letters  with  his  own 
hand,  in  which  he  declared  that  he  considered 
him  worth  the  quarter  of  his  kingdom,  and  pro- 
mised that  he  would  never  forget  his  services. 
"  Good  Mr.  Robert,  besides  the  welcome  news 
that  by  your  last  letter  you  sent  unto  me,  you 
painted  out  so  vively  therein  your  honest  mean- 
ing to  my  service,  besides  the  good  report  I  have 
otherwise  heard  of  your  daily  travails  to  that 
effect  now  during  my  absence,  that  I  think  myself 
beholden,  never  while  I  live  to  forget  the  same." 
There  are  also  letters  extant  from  Chancellor  Main- 
land to  Bruce,  which  give  the  same  view  of  the 
value  of  his  services,  acknowledging  the  great 
burden  which  had  come  upon  him  since  the  king's 
departure,  and  expressing  the  confident  belief  that 
God  would  strengthen  him  to  sustain  it,  as  it 
was  so  intimately  connected  with  the  interests  of 
religion.! 

When  the  king  returned  with  his  royal  bride, 
the  Danes  who  accompanied  them  home  were  de- 
sirous that  the  coronation  of  the  young  queen 
should  take  place  on    the   Sabbath-day.      Some 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  67 ;  TVodrow's  Life  of  Bruce, 
p.  18  ;  Melvil's  Diary,  pp.  271,  277. 

f  M'Crie's  Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  i.  p.  381. 

I  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  pp.  81,  93;  Wodrow's  Life  of 
Bruce,  p.  17 ;  Melvil's  Diary,  p.  277. 
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of  the  ministers  opposed  this  as  a  desecration  of 
the   day's  sacred  rest,  but  others 
gardingSthe"     maintained  that  as  crowning  was 
coronation  of     a  mixed  action,  like  marriage,  and 
the  young        as  a  so]emn  oath  ^as  interposed 
'  between  the  prince  and  his  sub- 

jects, and  the  officiating  minister  invoked  the  bless- 
ing of  Heaven  upon  the  parties,  so  important 
and  religious  an  act  might  be  quite  lawfully 
performed  on  the  Lord's-day.  A  similar  ques- 
tion was  raised  with  regard  to  the  ceremony  of 
anointing,  which  the  majority  considered  as  no 
part  of  the  office  of  a  Christian  minister,  but  as 
a  rite  borrowed  from  the  Jews,  and  therefore 
bordering  upon  superstition  when  practised  by 
Christians.  It  was  allowed,  however,  that  if 
the  king  chose  to  authorise  its  performance,  it 
might  be  used,  not  as  a  religious  rite,  but  as  a 
civil  ceremony  ;  and  as  his  majesty  was  determined 
that  unction  should  be  employed  on  the  occasion, 
and  even  spoke  of  having  recourse  to  the  bishops,* 
his  will  was  acquiesced  in.  The  coronation  accord- 
ingly took  place  on  the  Lord's-day,  in  the  chapel  of 
Holyrood  House  ;  Lindsay,  assisted  by  the  chancel- 
lor, placing  the  crown  upon  her  majesty's  head,  and 
Bruce  pouring  the  oil  on  her  right  hand,  forehead, 
and  neck,  f  And,  as  if  to  give  proof  of  the  king's 
reconciliation  to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Andrew 
Melvil  also  was  not  only  invited  to  be  present,  but 
was  even  asked  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings. 
Ke  recited  a  Latin  poem  in  honour  of  the  great 
event  of  the  day,  which  excited  the  highest  admi- 
ration, and  which  was  declared  by  the  king  to 
do  such  honour  to  himself  and  the  country  as  he 
could  never  forget.  It  was  immediately  printed 
by  his  majesty's  command,  and  extended  the  fame 
of  Melvil's  learning  over  the  Continent.;}; 

A  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  took  place 
Meeting  of  the  in  August,  at  which  James  Melvil, 
General  As-  as  moderator  of  the  previous  meet- 
sembly.  j^  deiivere(i  the  opening  dis- 
course. He  entered  at  great  length  into  the 
question  of  the  proper  discipline  of  the  house  of 
God,  and  recounted  the  efforts  which  had  been 
made  during  a  course  of  years  for  establishing  a 
scriptural  order  in  the  Church  of  Scotland.  He 
admonished  the  brethren  to  make  themselves  well 
acquainted  with  this  subject,  that  they  might  be 
able  to  speak  with  effect  in  defence  of  their  church 
order,  and  to  resist  the  numerous  and  insidious 
influences  which  were  at  work  for  its  complete 
overthrow^  And,  in  particular,  he  refers  to  one 
who  was  hatching  a  cockatrice's  egg.  "This  is 
Patrick  Adamson,  false  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's, 
who  is  employed  upon  a  book  against  our  discipline, 
which  he  entitles  *  Psyllus,'  and  dedicates  to  the 
king.  The  epistle  dedicatory  of  which  is  in  my  hand, 
wherein  he  shows  his  purpose  to  be  to  suck  out  the 
poison  of  the  discipline  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  as  the 

*  Spottiswood,  p.  381. 

t  Caldorwood,  vol.  v.  p.  95—98. 

I  Supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  338 ;  M'Crie's  Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  i. 

383  ;  Ailcman's  Buchanan,  vol.  ii" 


§  Melvil's  Diary,  p.  282. 


iii.  p.  174. 


Psylli,  a  people  of  Africa,  suck  cut  the  venom  from 
the  wounds  of  those  who  are  stung  with  serpents. 
But  I  trust  in  God  he  shall  fare  like  the  silly 
Psyllies,  of  whom  Herodotus,  in  his  '  Melpomene,' 
writes  that  they  perished  in  this  manner:— When 
the  south  wind  had  dried  up  their  cisterns  of 
water,  they  took  counsel  to  proceed  against  it  in 
arms,  but  when  they  came  among  the  deserts,  the 
wind  blew  fiercely,  and  overwhelmed  them  with 
dry  sand."  * 

Another  point  which  he  handled  at  considerable 
length  was  the  obligation  under  which  congre- 
gations were  placed  by  Christ,  not  only  to  love 
and  honour  their  ministers,  but  also  to  provide 
them  with  all  things  needful  to  their  comfortable 
subsistence.  "  God  bids  thee  honour  him  in  the 
ministry  of  his  appointment  with  the  best  of  thy 
substance;  and  if  thou  do  not  this  way  acknow- 
ledge the  owner  and  giver  of  all  thou  hast,  thou 
art  but  an  unthankful  thief,  and  not  a  lawful  pos- 
sessor with  a  good  conscience;  and  in  the  day  of 
God's  justice  court,  thou  shalt  hear  the  doom,  and 
receive  the  punishment  of  a  thief,  if  thou  prevent 
not  by  repentance."  Nor  were  flocks  to  excuse 
themselves  from  this  duty  on  the  ground  that 
the  tiends  were  rigorously  exacted,  and  that 
therefore  the  support  of  the  ministry  should  be 
devolved  upon  those  who  received  them.  As  they 
would  spare  no  cost  to  procure  food  for  the  body, 
so  they  should  be  solicitous  to  a  much  greater 
extent  for  proper  supplies  of  nourishment  to  the 
soul.  And  the  conviction  was  expressed  that  if  the 
importance  of  Gospel  ordinances  were  more  fre- 
quently made  the  theme  of  discourse  in  the  pulpit, 
many  would  be  stirred  up  to  procure  and  maintain 
pastors  on  their  own  charges.  Melvil's  discourse 
was  highly  approved  by  the  assembly,  and  the 
reception  which  was  given  to  it  showed  that  the 
ministry  retained  all  their  affection  for  the  old 
policy,  and  would  hardly  desist  from  their  efforts 
till  it  was  completely  restored.  At  this  meeting  of 
the  General  Assembly  the  king  made  his  appear- 
ance in  person,  and  delivered  a  panegyric  upon  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  which  has  been  often  quoted. 
He  praised  God  that  he  had  been  a  born  in  such  a 
time  as  that  of  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  and  in  such 
a  place  as  to  be  king  in  the  purest  Kirk  in  the 
world.  The  Kirk  of  Geneva  keepeth  Pasch  and 
Yule.j  What  have  the  yfor  them  ?  They  have  no 
institution.  As  for  our  neighbour  Kirk  in  England, 
their  service  is  an  evil-said  mass  in  English,  want- 
ing nothing  but  the  liftings.;};  I  charge  you,  my 
good  people,  ministers,  doctors,  elders,  nobles, 
gentlemen,  and  barons,  to  stand  to  your  purity,  and 
I,  forsooth,  so  long  as  I  brook  §  my  life  and  crown, 
shall  maintain  the  same  against  all  deadly."  jj 

Adamson,  to  whom  James  Melvil  referred  in 
such  bitter  terms  in  his  opening  discourse,  had 
been  excommunicated  during  the  preceding  year 

*  Herodotus,  lib.  iv.  cap.  173. 
f  Easter  and  Christmas. 

X  liaising  the  host.  §  Possess  or  enjoy. 

J|  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  106;  M'Crie's  Life  of  Melvil, 
vol.  i.  p.  385. 
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on  the  ground  of  various  charges,  among  which 
Conduct  and  were  included  the  mutilation  of 
circumstances  the  records  of  the  General  Assem- 
of  Adamson.       ^  ftnd  ce]ebmting  the   marriage 

of  the  Earl  of  Huntley,  contrary  to  an  express  pro- 
hibition of  the  commissioners  of  the. Church.  The 
case  having  been  transmitted  for  trial  to  the  pres- 
bytery of  Edinburgh,  they  found  the  bishop  guilty 
of  falsehood  and  double-dealing,  erroneous  doctrine, 
opposition  to  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  and 
contempt  of  the  late  public  thanksgiving ;  and 
therefore  they  excluded  him  from  the  communion 
of  the  Church,  till  he  should  manifest  signs  of 
repentance.  He  was  at  this  time  occupied  with 
a  work  under  the  title  of  "  Psyllus,"  the  object  of 
which  was  to  defend  episcopacy  and  the  royal 
supremacy,  and  to  warn  the  neighbouring  kingdom 
of  England  of  the  dangerous  rocks  upon  which  the 
Church  of  Scotland  had  struck.*  He  was  also 
engaged  in  a  correspondence  with  Bancroft,  chap- 
lain to  the  lord  chancellor  of  England,  who  had 
preached  a  sermon  at  Paul's  Cross,  at  the  opening 
of  the  English  parliament  in  February,  1588,  in 
which  he  traduced  the  character  of  Knox  and  the 
Scottish  Reformers,  and  represented  the  Presby- 
terian Church  as  full  of  sedition,  treason,  and 
tyranny.  This  sermon,  which  was  bitterly  com- 
plained of  in  Scotland,  as  doing  the  grossest 
injustice  to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  drew  its 
representations  mainly  from  Adamson's  famous 
declaration  ;  and  Adamson's  correspondence  with 
its  author  was  designed  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
assimilation  of  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  Scotland 
to  that  of  England.f  But  the  bishop's  day  of 
influence  was  now  gone.  His  efforts  to  stir  up  the 
mind  of  the  king  against  the  liberties  and  discipline 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  utterly  failed.  James 
took  an  early  opportunity  of  contradicting  the 
statement  made  by  Bancroft  in  his  discourse,  that 
the  recent  concessions  in  favour  of  presbytery 
were  merely  made  under  the  pressure  of  circum- 
stances, and  that  they  might  be  expected  to  be  soon 
recalled.  He  also  withdrew  his  countenance  from 
Adamson,  being  disgusted  with  the  complaints 
which  were  poured  in  against  him  from  all 
quarters.J  The  bishop  was  continually  exposed  to 
lawsuits  for  the  recovery  of  property  unjustly  de- 
tained in  his  hands ;  and  although  it  is  probable 
that  it  was  mismanagement  rather  than  dishonesty 
with  which  he  was  chargeable,  still  the  effect  was 
to  lower  his  character,  and  to  hold  him  up  to 
universal  contempt. §  The  temporalities  of  his 
bishopric  too  were  made  over  to  the  Duke  of 
Lennox,  and  as  the  king  refused  to  afford  him  any 
assistance,  he  fell  at  once  into  extreme  poverty  and 
the  deepest  dejection. ||  He  was  under  the  necessity 
of  applying  to  Andrew  Melvil  for  assistance,  who 
with  a  generous   forgetfulness  of  all  the  wrongs 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  118. 

f  Miscellany  of  the   Wodrow   Society,   pp.   470 — 520; 
M'Crie's  Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  i.  p.  396. 
|  Mrlvii's  Diary,  p.  288. 
I  Spottiswood,  p.  385. 
f|  Scott's  Anologeticai  Narration,  p.  59. 


which  the  bishop  had  inflicted  upon  him,  supported 
him  for  some  months  out  of  his  own  private  re- 
sources, and  afterwards  procured  for  him  a  contri- 
bution from  the  members  of  the  church  in  St.  An- 
drew's. From  this  time  he  expressed  an  earnest 
desire  to  be  loosed  from  the  sentence  of  excom- 
munication ;  and  several  brethren  having  been 
deputed  to  converse  with  him  on  the  subject  their 
report  was  such  that  his  request  was  complied 
with.  He  was  asked,  however,  His  recant- 
to  sign  a  recantation,  which  he  ation. 
did,  acknowledging  that  he  had  done  wrong,  in 
desiring  to  be  more  than  a  simple  pastor  of  Cod's 
Word,*  and  in  describing  presbyteries  as  a  foolish 
invention,  whilst  they  were  really  an  ordinance  of 
Christ.  •  He  also  professed  sorrow  for  having 
married  the  Earl  of  Huntley  contrary  to  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  Church ;  and  he  owned  that  he  was 
the  author  of  the  act  by  which  ministers  were 
deprived  of  their  stipends  for  not  subscribing  the 
enactments  of  1584.  For  this  harsh  treatment  of 
his  brethren  he  confessed  that  in  God's  providence 
he  was  now  receiving  a  righteous  recompence. 
With  regard  to  the  document  styled  the  King's 
Declaration,  he  does  not  deny  that  he  wrote  it,  and 
he  allowTs  that  it  traduced  the  order  of  the  Kirk, 
and  was  full  of  misrepresentations,  but  he  excuses 
himself  on  the  ground  that  he  was  commanded  by 
the  king's  ministers  for  the  time  being  to  undertake 
the  work.f 

The  circumstances  in  which  this  recantation  was 
written  were  such,  that  but  little  Estimate  of 
value  can  be  attached  to  it.  It  is  recantation. 
impossible  to  ascertain  how  far  it  was  the  result  of 
sincere  conviction.  Spottiswood  ascribes  it  to  the 
pressing  difficulties  in  which  the  bishop's  own 
mismanagement  of  the  funds  of  the  Church 
had  involved  him,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  he 
received  pecuniary  assistance  from  his  former 
opponents ;  and  the  probability  is  that  but  for 
these  causes,  no  such  document  would  ever  have 
been  signed  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's.  It  is 
surprising,  however,  that  Spottiswood  represents 
the  publishing  of  this  document  as  an  injury  to 
Adamson;  and  intimates  that  the  bishop  himself 
complained  heavily  of  the  wrong  which  was  done 
to  him,  and  with  the  feeling  of  an  injured  man 
committed  his  cause  to  God.  But  for  what  other 
purpose  can  it  be  imagined  that  a.  recantation 
was  asked  from  him  at  all,  if  not  in  order  to 
be  published?  The  sole  use  of  a  recantation  is 
to  make  it  known  that  a  change  of  opinion  has 
taken  place;  and  if  it  was  conceived  that  the 
paper  which  Adamson  signed  ought  to  be  sup- 
pressed, it  was  an  utter  mockery  that  his  name 
should  be  affixed  to  it  at  all.  If  he  really  felt  that 
the  publication  of  it  did  him  injustice,  then  no- 
thing more  is  needful  to  show  that  he  was  acting  an 
hypocritical  part  when  he  subscribed  his  name  to  it.J 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  119. 

f  Melvil' s  Diary,  p.  290.  ,        ooe 

J  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  pp.  118,  124;  Spottiswood,  p.  080; 
M'Crie's  Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  i.  p.  397;  Hetherington,  p.  06. 
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No  gleam  of  prosperity  ever  again  visited  the 
Adamson'a  fallen  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's.  The 
death.  few  remaining  months  of  his  life 

were  spent  in  extreme  indigence,  and  he  died  on 
the  19th  of  February,  1592.  He  was  a  man  of 
distinguished  ability  and  most  extensive  attain- 
ments ;  as  a  public  speaker,  he  was  endowed  with 
a  singular  gift  of  eloquence,  and  he  could  handle  a 
pen  with  rare  facility  and  grace;  *  his  writings  ex- 
hibit a  wonderful  ingenuity  and  elegance:  bathe 
was  deficient  in  principle,  and  therefore,  with  all 
his  eminent  talents,  he  never  acquired  any  lasting 
influence  over  the  minds  of  men.  No  trust  could  be 
reposed  in  him  when  his  own  interest  or  ambition 
came  into  play.  From  the  very  commencement  to 
the  close  of  his  career,  cases  of  undeniable  tergi- 
versation abound  in  his  life.  One  of  his  first 
public  appearances  was  devoted  to  the  condem- 
nation of  episcopacy,  and  yet  he  accepted  a 
bishopric  a  very  short  time  afterwards  ;  and  one  of 
the  last  acts  of  his  life  was  to  affix  his  name  to  a 
recantation  of  the  episcopal  principles  which  he 
had  so  long  professed.  And  the  whole  interval 
between  these  first  and  last  scenes  of  disgrace 
exhibits  inconsistencies  of  a  similar  kind,  such  as 
signing  the  book  of  policy  when  presbyterian 
principles  were  in  the  ascendant,  and  then  labouring 
to  overthrow  it  when  the  aspect  of  the  political 
heavens  changed-  He  was  utterly  devoid  of  that 
stern  integrity  which  distinguished  his  opponents 
in  so  remarkable  a  degree,  and  which  made  them 
willing  to  die  rather  than  to  sacrifice  their  prin- 
ciples. His  name  might  have  been  honoured  in 
Scottish  history  if  he  had  been  consistent  in  his 
support  of  episcopacy,  which,  notwithstanding  his 
recantation,  must  be  conceived  to  be  the  scheme  of 
ecclesiastical  policy  which  he  really  approved;  but 
a  cloud  hangs  over  his  character  which  can  never 
be  dispelled.  Every  supposition  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  obliges  us  to  charge  him  either  with 
defective  and  feeble  judgment,  or  rather  with  a 
want  of  integrity  and  honesty. 

It  could  not  be  the  removal  of  Adamson   from 

Influences  fa-  the  SCene  which  led  to  the  ful1 
vourable  to  the    recognition   and  establishment  of 

Presbyterian  the  presbyterian  system,  for  his 
influence  had  expired  long  before 
himself.  But  certain  it  is,  that  within  four  months 
after  his  death  there  was  effected  a  settlement  of 
the  differences  by  which  the  nation  had  been  agi- 
tated for  a  number  of  years.  The  king  himself 
had  been  growing  rather  more  favourably  disposed 
towards  the  presbyterian  leaders,  probably  because 
he  saw  that  their  influence  in  the  country  was  un- 
bounded, and  that  consequently  there  was  no 
likelihood  of  his  being  able  to  secure  anything 
like  a  general  acquiescence  in  his  own  favourite 
scheme.  Chancellor  Maitland,  too,  now  Lord 
Thirlstane,  although  formerly  connected  with 
Arran,  and  implicated  in  his  assaults  upon  the 
freedom  of  the  Church,  had  yet  come  to  perceive 
that  true  policy  required  an  abandonment  of  the 

*  Wodrow's  Life  of  Bruce,  p.  11;  Melvil's  Diarv,  p.  293. 
VOL.  II. 


struggle  for  the  establishment  of  episcopacy  in 
opposition  to  the  will  of  the  nation;  and  his  in- 
fluence tended  powerfully  to  soften  and  modify 
the  dislike  of  James  to  the  presbyterians.  The 
conduct  of  the  ministers,  also,  during  the  period  of 
his  majesty's  absence  in  Norway,  and  the  benefits 
which  had  accrued  from  their  influence  over  the 
people,  did  much  to  counteract  the  prejudices  of 
the  royal  mind  against  them.  And  in  particular, 
Robert  Bruce,  both  on  account  of  his  valuable  ser- 
vices at  that  time,  and  his  intimacy  with  Maitland, 
and  his  family  connexions,  was  eminently  instru- 
mental in  disposing  the  king  to  restrain  his  hostile 
feelings,  and  to  look  with  some  small  degree  of 
favour,  or  at  least  patience,  upon  the  scheme  of 
ecclesiastical  polity  which  was  so  dear  to  the 
nation.* 

At  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  held  in 

May,  it  was  agreed  that  a  stren-    _..      . 

a>    i    i_      i  j  i  i     i.  Interview  be- 

uous  effort  should  be  made  to  pro-     tween  hi3  ma_ 

cure  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious       jesty  and  a 

acts  of  1581,t  and  for  this  purpose     deputation  of 
.  '  r ,  r     ,       the  Church, 

several  articles  were  prepared,  and 

a  deputation  was  appointed  to  present  them  to  his 
majesty.  The  scene  which  occurred  when  the 
members  of  the  deputation  were  admitted  to  the 
royal  presence,  was  far  from  promising  a  successful 
termination  of  the  business  on  which  they  had  come. 
The  king  expressed  much  displeasure  at  the  favour- 
able opinions  entertained  by  the  ministers  in  re- 
gard to  Knox,  the  Good  Regent,  and  George 
Buchanan,  who  were  men,  he  said,  that  could  not 
be  defended  but  by  traitorous  and  seditious  theolo- 
gues.  This  remark  roused  the  spirit  of  Andrew 
MelvilHwho  spoke  so  warmly  in  defence  of  these 
illustrious  men  that  the  chancellor,  afraid  of  the 
impression  which  might  be  made  upon  the  king, 
reminded  him  that  it  was  a  different  business  on 
which  he  had  come  ;  but  Melvil  refused  to  be 
silent  on  such  a  subject,  unless  his  majesty  himself 
positively  forbade  him  to  speak.  The  king  found 
fault  with  Buchanan's  book,  "  De  Jure  Itegni," 
which  led  Melvil  to  remark  that  the  men  whom 
he  was  blaming  so  severely,  were  the  very  indivi- 
duals who  had  placed  the  crown  upon  his  head. 
To  this  James  replied  that  the  crown  came  to  him 
by  succession,  and  was  not  bestowed  upon  him  by 
any  one.}  But  Melvil  rejoined  that  the  men  in 
question  were  the  instruments  of  his  elevation,  and 
assured  him  that  whoever  strove  to  prejudice  his 
mind  against  them,  were  neither  his  friends  nor 
the  friends  of  their  country. 

Another  ground   of  offence   was   given    to   the 
king  by  Balcanquhall,  in  a  sermon     Offence  given 
preached  upon   the   2nd   of  June,    to  the  king  by 
in  which  he  censured  the  rulers  of  ^ 

the  country  for  negligence  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  ;  and  reminded  them  of  the  Earl  of  Morton, 
who,  at  his  execution,  just  eleven  years  past  that 
very  day,  bitterly   regretted    that,  when   he   had 

*  IC'Cris*!  Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  i.  pp.  379,  381. 
■j-  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  358. 
X  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  pp.  156—159. 
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time  and  opportunity,  he  did  not  do  the  good 
which  was  in  his  power.  Balcanquhall  was  sum- 
moned into  the  king's  presence,  and  charged  with 
declaiming  against  the  government  in  a  style  un- 
precedented in  any  country.  But  he  defended 
himself  by  appealing  to  the  example  of  the  pro- 
phets in  Israel.  To  this  James  replied  that  the 
office  of  prophet  no  longer  existed ;  hut  Balcan- 
quhall alleged  that  a  greater  office  had  succeeded 
in  the  ministry  of  the  New  Testament.  Proof  was 
demanded  by  James  ;  and  the  case  of  John  the 
Baptist  was  adduced  in  reply.  The  liberty  of 
speech  assumed  by  the  ministers  was  so  displeasing 
to  the  king,  that  he  earnestly  pressed  the  lords  of 
articles  to  frame  an  act  calculated  to  restrain  them, 
and  to  propose  the  appointment  of  some  special 
magistrates,  who  should  be  authorised  to  eject 
them  from  the  pulpit  when  they  transgressed. 
Such  a  thing,  remarked  the  Provost  of  Edinburgh, 
to  whom  his  majesty  specially  addressed  himself, 
he  could  never  do,  but  would  rather  resign  his 
office.  "  What,"  said  the  king,  "  do  you  prefer 
them  to  me?" — "I  prefer  God  before  man,"  re- 
plied the  provost.* 

Notwithstanding  these  altercations,  which  chafed 

Presbvterian  the  mind  of  the  kinS  to  a  8reat  ex" 
policy  restored  tent,  and  were  calculated  to  rouse 
by  act  of  par-  into  violent  action  all  his  strong 
prejudices  against  the  presbyte- 
rian  ministers  and  the  republican  genius  of  pres- 
bytery, the  claims  of  the  Church  were  favourably 
entertained  by  parliament;  and  an  act  was  passed 
very  greatly  in  advance  of  what  the  ministers  ex- 
pected, by  which  the  encroachments  of  1584  were 
removed,  and  the  old  policy,  in  all  its  leading  fea- 
tures, was  restored.!  Various  influences  conspired 
to  bring  about  this  unexpected  result.  Public  in- 
dignation was  strongly  excited  on  account  of  the 
recent  assassination  of  the  Earl  of  Moray,  son-in-law 
of  the  Good  Regent,  who  while  residing  with  his 
mother,  Lady  Doune,  at  Dunnibristle  Castle,  was 
attacked  and  killed  in  cold  blood  by  the  Earl 
of  Huntley,  on  the  ground  of  some  existing  feud. 
Moray,  who  resembled  his  father-in-law  both  in 
appearance  and  in  character,  and  was  considered 
the  handsomest  man  of  his  times,  being  popularly 
designated  the  "  Bonnie  Earl  of  Moray,"  was  held 
in  the  highest  regard  by  the  people;  and- as  no  dis- 
position was  shown  to  bring  the  perpetrator  of  the 
foul  murder  to  punishment,  the  public  discontent 
rose  to  a  high  pitch,  and  songs  and  placards  every- 
where appeared,  charging  even  James  himself  with 
a  share  of  the  guilt.  |  Bothwell,  too,  although 
defeated  in  his  recent  attempt  to  seize  the  king's 
person,  was  still  in  arms,  and  his  unscrupulous  and 
daring  character  rendered  the  position  of  his  ma- 
jesty not  a  little  insecure.  These  and  other  causes, 
such  as  James's  lavish  profusion  and  consequent 
poverty,  diminished  the  royal  power,  and  rendered 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  161. 

t  Tvtler,  vol.  ix.  p.  72. 

J  Scott's  Apologetical  Narration,  p.  59;  Calderwood, 
vol.  v.  p.  162;  Spottiswood,  p.  388;  Aikman's  Buchanan, 
▼ol.  iii.  pp.  180,  181;  ltobertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  133. 


it  imperative  to  make  some  concessions  to  the 
Church,  with  the  view  of  regaining  its  support. 
Chancellor  Maitland,  too,  exerted  his  influence  to 
prevail  upon  the  king  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of 
the  ministers,  and  James  at  length  consented, 
though  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  repented 
immediately  after  the  deed  was  done.* 

The  act  of  parliament  obtained  as  the  result  of 
all  these  concurring  circumstances,  Substance  of 
has  always  been  considered  as  the  the  act  of 
great  charter  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land.f  It  begins  with  confirming  all  the  liberties, 
privileges,  and  immunities,  which  had  ever  been 
granted  by  his  majesty,  or  by  regents  in  his  name, 
or  by  his  predecessors,  to  the  true  and  holy  Kirk 
presently  established  in  the  realm.  It  does  not 
ratify,  or  even  mention,  the  Second  Book  of  Disci- 
pline, but  it  sanctions  most  of  the  leading  prin- 
ciples of  government  embodied  in  it,  and  employs 
not  a  little  of  its  language.  In  the  first  place, 
it  was  declared  lawful  to  hold  general  assem- 
blies at  least  once  in  the  year,  or  oftener  should 
occasion  and  necessity  require ;  but  it  was  at 
the  same  time  provided,  that  either  his  majesty 
in  person  or  his  commissioners  should  at  each  as- 
sembly fix  the  time  and  place  of  the  next  meet- 
ing, unless  neither  of  them  were  present,  in  which 
case  the  assembly  itself  was  allowed  to  make  the 
appointment,  as  had  been  the  practice  for  some 
years  past.  Authority  was  likewise  granted  for 
holding  synodal  or  provincial  assemblies  twice  each 
year;  and  presbyteries  and  sessions  were  sanctioned 
without  any  restriction  of  the  number  of  meetings 
which  they  might  hold.  Synods  were  to  be  en- 
trusted with  the  consideration  of  weighty  matters 
connected  with  the  wellbeing  of  the  churches 
within  their  bounds,  and  they  were  also  invested 
with  power  to  handle,  order,  and  redress  all  things 
done  amiss  in  subordinate  judicatories.  To  pres- 
byteries it  belonged  to  carry  the  ordinances  of  the 
General  Assembly,  and  of  provincial  synods,  into 
effect;  to  attend  to  the  good  order  of  the  churches 
within  their  bounds  ;  to  see  that  the  Word  of  God 
was  purely  preached,  the  sacraments  rightly  ad- 
ministered, discipline  properly  executed,  and  eccle- 
siastical goods  honestly  distributed.  Particular 
churches,  also,  were  to  be  ruled  by  a  sufficient 
ministry  and  session,  and  they  were  to  exercise 
through  these  office-bearers  power  and  jurisdiction 
over  their  own  members  in  matters  ecclesiastical. 
It  was  likewise  enacted  by  parliament,  that  when 
persons  charged  with  misconduct  were  excluded 
from  office  in  the  Church  by  sentence  of  presbytery, 
synod,  or  the  General  Assembly,  this  exclusion  was 
to  deprive  them  of  all  interest  in  the  temporalities 
of  benefices  which  they  had  formerly  possessed ; 
and  notice  of  the  sentence  being  communicated  to 
the  patron,  he  was  to  be  bound  to  present  another 
qualified  person  to  the  vacant  church  within  six 
months,  on  pain  of  losing  his  right  of  patronage 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  162 ;  Spottiswood,  p.  388. 
f  M'Crie's   Life   of  llelvil,   vol.    i.    p     402;  Aikman's 
Buchanan,  vol.  iii.  p.  182;  Tytler,  vol.  ix.  p.  74. 
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for  that  time.  It  was  further  provided  that  if  the 
presbytery  should  refuse  to  admit  a  qualified 
minister  presented  to  them  by  the  patron,  it  should 
be  lawful  for  the  patron  to  retain  the  funds  of  the 
benefice  in  his  own  hands.* 

Besides  these  provisions,  the  new  law  embodied 
some  other  enactments.  It  abolished  a  variety  of 
acts  of  parliament  favourable  to  popery,  which  had 
remained  upon  the  statute  book,  some  of  them  for 
more  than  a  century;  and  it  also  declared  that 
the  more  recent  enactments  of  1584  should  in  no 
respect  interfere  with  the  privileges  of  spiritual 
functionaries,  in  regard  to  heresy,  excommunica- 
tion, and  the  settlement  or  deposition  of  ministers. 
The  commissions  granted  at  that  time*  to  bishops 
and  other  judges  to  receive  his  majesty's  presenta- 
tion to  benefices,  and  to  decide  in  ecclesiastical 
causes,  were  declared  to  have  expired,  and  to  be 
null  in  time  coming,  and  of  no  avail,  force,  or  effect ; 
and  presentations  were  ordained  to  be  laid  before 
presbyteries,  which  should  have  full  power  to  give 
collation  to  benefices,  and  to  settle  all  ecclesiastical 
questions  within  their  bounds,  "  providing  the  fore- 
said presbyteries  be  bound  and  astricted  to  receive 
and  admit  whatsoever  qualified  minister  presented 
by  his  majesty  or  laic  patrons."  f 

It  is  considered  bj'  Dr.  M'Crie  as  a  defect  in  the 
Nature  and      act  of  parliament,  passed  in  1592, 

value  of  the      regarding  the  Church,  that  the  su- 

enactments       preme  court   was  deprived  of  the 

now  passed.         •    ,  ,     c  ...        ., 

*  right  of  appointing  its  own  meet- 

ings, and  that  the  power  of  presbyteries,  and  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  were  fettered  by  the  continu- 
ance of  lay  patronage.  J  The  question  of  the  rela- 
tions which  should  subsist  between  an  established 
church  and  the  civil  government  is  one  encom- 
passed with  extreme  difficulty.  Where  a  church 
neither  asks  nor  receives  from  the  State  anything 
in  the  shape  of  recognition  or  pecuniary  support, 
there  exists  no  reason  why  its  proceedings  should 
be  in  any  respect  interfered  with,  unless  it  were 
charged  with  raising  the  standard  of  revolt,  and 
attempting  to  introduce  civil  disorder  into  the 
land.  But  it  must  be  quite  different  with  a  church 
whose  principles  have  received  a  civil  recognition, 
and  whose  ministrations  are  supported  by  funds 
which  the  State  has  supplied.  If  it  be  the  magis- 
trate's duty  to  make  laws  and  provide  means  for 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  people,  it  must 
also  be  his  duty  to  watch  the  agencies  which  he 
brings  into  operation,  and  to  take  steps  for  securing 
that  they  really  serve  their  purpose.  It  seems  quite 
unreasonable  on  the  one  hand  to  affirm  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  particular  person  to  provide  for  a  certain 
object,  and  yet  on  the  other  hand  to  deny  that  he 
has  any  right  to  control  or  regulate   the  means 

*  Melvil's  Diarv,  p.  298;  Book  of  the  Universal  Church, 
p.  376 ;  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  pp.  162—164 ;  Scott's  Apolo- 
getical  Narration,  p.  61. 

+  Acts  of  Scottish  Parliament,  vol.  hi.  p.  541  ;  Calder- 
wood, vol.  v.  p.  166;  Dr.  Cook's  plain  Observations  on  the 
Enactment  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1824  relating  to 
Putronage  and  Calls,  p.  3. 

1  M'Crie's  Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  i.  p.  401. 


which  he  considers  it  proper  to  employ.  There 
must  be  some  point  in  an  established  church  upon 
which  the  magistrate  has  a  right  to  lay  his  re- 
straining and  guiding  hand  ;  and  the  principle  of 
the  Confession  of  Faith  seems  a  very  reasonable 
one,  as  applied  to  such  churches,  that  the  magis- 
trate "  has  power  to  call  synods,  to  be  present  at 
them,  and  to  provide  that  whatsoever  is  transacted 
in  them  be  according  to  the  mind  of  God."  *  This 
appears  to  be  the  only  consistent  theory  on  which 
an  established  church  can  rest. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  had  now  attained  what 
was  considered  a  settled  and  very  Progress  of 
favourable  position.  And  notwith-  the  Presbyte- 
standing  the  numerous  difficulties  rian  Church- 
with  which  she  had  been  struggling  for  years 
past,  her  ministers  had  gradually  augmented  in 
number.  It  was  during  the  course  of  this  summer 
that  measures  were  taken  for  the  division  of  Edin- 
burgh into  eight  congregations,!  to  be  supplied  by 
eight  ministers  ;  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  sti- 
pends should  be  provided  in  the  manner  suggested 
by  James  Melvil }  two  years  previously,  by  a 
yearly  contribution  from  the  godly  people  of  the 
town,  until  the  "  common  good  "  of  the  burgh  should 
be  able  to  bear  the  burden.  §  It  thus  appears  that 
the  voluntary  principle  outran  the  scheme  of  legal 
support;  and  we  doubt  not  that,  if  it  had  been  em- 
ployed not  merely  to  supplement  the  deficiencies  of 
that  scheme,  but  as  an  independent  method,  in 
whose  intrinsic  power  confidence  was  placed,  and 
whose  scriptural  obligation  was  believed  and  felt,  it 
would  have  shown  itself  in  all  respects  adequate  to 
maintain  the  ordinances  of  religion  ;  and  the  Church 
of  Scotland  might  have  been  saved  those  struggles 
with  the  State,  into  which  she  was  thrown  in  con- 
sequence of  her  dependence  upon  the  civil  power 
for  support.  But  the  ideas  of  that  age  in  regard 
to  religious  liberty  were  radically  and  totally 
wrong.  It  was  the  universal  conviction  that  only- 
one  church  ought  to  be  allowed  by  government  to 
exist,  that  that  church  should  be  supported  by  the 
authority  of  parliament,  and  that  all  deviation  from 
its  principles  should  be  suppressed  by  civil  pains 
and  penalties.  This  was  the  belief  of  the  Komish 
Church,  and  she  had  acted  upon  it  with  unrelent- 
ing rigour  so  long  as  she  possessed  the  power, 
persecuting  with  fire  and  sword  in  all  directions  ; 
but  it  was  also  the  belief  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
though  she  had  been  restrained  by  the  influence  of 
her  purer  faith  from  carrying  it  out  to  the  same 
extent  of  cruelty.  ||  The  universal  prevalence  of 
this  most  erroneous  and  unscriptural  idea,  which 
has  been  productive  of  such  fearful  woes  to  the 
human  race,  by  making  men  the  deadly  enemies  of 
one  another  on  account  of  conscientious  differences 
of  religious  opinion,  rendered  it  impossible  for  the 

*  Confession  of  Faith,  c.  xsiii.  sect.  3. 

f  Wodrow's  Life  of  Bruce,  p.  32 ;  Melvil's  Diary,  pp. 
283,  284. 

X  Melvil's  Autobiography,  p.  283. 

$  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  pp.  172,  173. 

j  Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  686  ;  supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  246 ;  Robertson, 
vol.  i.  p.  176 ;  Lesley  ap.  Jebb.  vol.  i.  p.  231. 
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voluntary  principle  to  obtain  anything  like  a  trial 
at  all.  The  right  of  men  to  worship  God  according 
to  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience,  whatever 
those  might  be,  required  first  to  be  seen  and  recog- 
nised before  the  idea  could  suggest  itself,  that 
not  public  funds,  but  the  contributions  of  godly 
and  Christian  men,  are  the  only  proper  means  of 
supporting  the  ordinances  of  God's  house. 

Edinburgh  was  not  the  only  place  where  the 
number  of  ministers  had  greatly  increased ;  this 
was  the  case  also  in  most  other  districts  of  the 
country.  In  the  presbytery  of  St.  Andrew's,  for 
example,  there  had  been  only  five  parishes  pro- 
vided with  ministers  at  the  time  when  Andrew 
Melvil  became  connected  with  the  university,  but 
we  know  that  shortly  after  the  period  which  we 
have  now  reached,  the  number  amounted  to  six- 
teen. This  increase  of  Christian  pastors  through- 
out the  country  manifests  how  strong  a  hold  the 
principles  of  the  Reformed  Church  had  taken  of 
the  public  mind  in  Scotland,  and  accounts  for  the 
influence  which  the  religious  teachers  were  enabled 
to  exert  over  the  public  affairs  of  the  nation.* 
The  power  of  the  clergy  had  been  exerted  in  a 
Extraordinary  verv  beneficial  manner  at  the  time 
convention  in  0f  the  threatened  invasion  of  the 
Wburg  .  Spanish  Armada ;  and  now  again 
a  somewhat  similar  posture  of  affairs  demanded 
a  similar  interference.  It  was  known  that  semi- 
nary priests  from  the  Continent  were  at  work  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  rumours  of 
plots  and  invasions  were  succeeding  each  other 
with  portentous  rapidity,  so  that  the  public  mind 
was  in  a  state  of  constant  agitation  and  alarm.  An 
extraordinary  convention  was,  therefore,  held  at 
Edinburgh  in  November,  which  was  numerously 
attended  by  brethren  from  all  parts  of  the  country.f 
The  information  communicated  to  this  meeting  at 
once  gave  rise  to  the  general  conviction,  that  some 
scheme  was  on  foot  for  the  subversion  of  the  Re- 
formed Faith,  and  for  the  overthrow  of  the  exist- 
ing government.  With  the  view  of  averting  the 
dangers  with  which  it  thus  appeared  that  the 
country  was  threatened,  it  was  agreed  that  a 
general  fast  should  be  observed  in  all  the  churches 
of  the  kingdom  on  the  17  th  and  24th  days  of  De- 
cember, when,  with  true  humiliation  and  unfeigned 
repentance,  they  should  supplicate  God's  help  in 
this  trying  emergency.  The  reasons  assigned  for 
this  fast  were  the  intention  of  the  enemy  to  ex- 
ecute the  bloody  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
against  all  Protestants;  the  spiritual  destitution  of 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  country  for  want  of  pastors 
and  sufficient  means  of  upholding  the  gospel ;  the 
defection  of  many  from  the  faith,  particularly 
among  the  nobility,  through  the  efforts  of  Je- 
suits and  priests ;  and  the  general  disorder  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  wickedness  of  all  kinds  that 
abounded  in  the  land.     It  was  agreed  that  a  com- 

*  M'Crie's  Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  ii.  p.  17  ;  Melvil's  Diary, 
p.  331. 

t  Aikman's  Buchanan,  vol.  iii.  p.  187;  J.  Melvil's  Auto- 
biography, p.  298  ;  M'Crie's  Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  ii.  p.  25. 


mittee  of  brethren  should  meet  weekly  in  Edin- 
burgh to  watch  the  progress  of  events,  and  to  take 
care  that  the  Church  should  suffer  no  damage ;  * 
and  instructions  were  sent  to  all  the  different  pres- 
byteries, to  the  effect  that  they  should  endeavour  to 
compose  all  existing  disagreements  in  their  several 
neighbourhoods ;  that  they  should  warn  the  con- 
gregations under  their  care  of  the  dangers  which 
were  apprehended;  that  they  should  gather  all  the 
information  which  they  were  able  to  procure,  and 
transmit  it  to  the  committee  in  Edinburgh  without 
loss  of  time.  These  measures  were  communicated 
to  the  king,  and  obtained  his  sanction. f 

It  seems  to  have  been  in  consequence  of  the 
activity  of  the  Church,  and  the  Discovery  of  a 
instantaneous  communication  of  plot  for  the  in- 
telligence between  the  ministers  vasion  of  the 
of  different  districts,  that  disco-  kinSdom- 
very  was  made  of  a  plot  for  landing  a  Spanish  force 
of  thirty  thousand  men  upon  the  west  coast  of  Scot- 
land, partly  for  the  invasion  of  England,  and  partly 
for  the  subversion  of  the  Protestant  faith  in  Scotland 
itself.  %  Andrew  Knox,  minister  of  Paisley,  acting 
upon  secret  intelligence  which  he  had  received, 
proceeded  with  a  number  of  students  belonging  to 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  some  gentlemen 
from  the  neighbourhood,  to  the  island  of  Cumbray, 
and  there  apprehended  George  Kerr,  a  doctor 
of  laws,  and  brother  of  Lord  Newbottle,  just  as 
he  was  preparing  to  set  sail  for  Spain.  On  his 
person  were  found  letters  from  certain  priests  in 
Scotland,  and  blanks  subscribed  and  sealed  by  the 
Earls  of  Huntley,  Angus,  and  Errol.  The  nature 
and  extent  of  the  plot  were  thus  completely  un- 
masked. The  intelligence  discovered  was  immedi- 
ately transmitted  to  the  king,  who  was  absent ;  and 
he  was  requested  to  hasten  to  Edinburgh  with  all 
possible  speed.  At  first  he  was  disposed  to  resent 
the  proceedings  instituted  in  the  case,  as  an 
encroachment  upon  his  prerogative ;  but  as  the 
existence  of  the  plot  was  undeniable,  and  the 
objects  of  it  were  plainly  of  the  most  traitorous 
kind,  he  gradually  gave  his  approbation  to  the 
measures  proposed,  and  declared  that  he  would 
prosecute  all  parties  implicated  in  the  conspiracy 
with  promptitude  and  severity.  §  The  utmost  zeal 
now  animated  all  ranks  in  the  community.  A 
body-guard  was  provided  for  the  king,  to  defend 
him  from  the  machinations  of  his  enemies.  A 
new  bond  was  subscribed  for  the  defence  of  reli- 
gion, and  the  support  of  his  majesty's  government. 
A  proclamation  was  also  issued  by  the  king  warn- 
ing the  lieges  of  the  dangers  to  which  the  country 
was  exposed,  exhorting  them  to  hold  fast  their 
religious  privileges,  and  commanding  them  to  be 
in  readiness  to  follow  his  majesty  to  the  field, 
as    occasion  might    require.  H      And,   meanwhile, 

*  "  Et  providere  in  omnibus  ne  quid  ecclesia  detrimenti 
capiat." — Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  181. 

f  Wodrow's  Life  of  Bruce,  p.  34 ;  Melvil's  Diary,  p.  300. 

J  Tvtler,  vol.  ix.  p.  75;  Aikman's  Buchanan,  vol.  u 
p.  188";  M'Crie's  Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  ii.  p.  27. 

5  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  216 ;  Bow's  History,  p.  Ho. 

(  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  pp.  233,  238,  258. 
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they  were  to  communicate  to  him,  or  to  his  council, 
all  such  intelligence  as  they  might  be  able  to 
procure  regarding  the  treasonable  proceedings  of 
Jesuits  and  seminary  priests.  Graham  of  Fintry, 
an  accomplice  of  Kerr,  was  brought  to  trial  and 
beheaded  at  the  Market  Cross  of  Edinburgh.*  Kerr 
also  was  examined  at  great  length,  but  as  he  had 
powerful  friends,  the  proceedings  against  him  were 
somewhat  dilatory  ;  and  at  length  he  was  allowed, 
it  was  said  with  the  connivance  of  the  king  him- 
self, to  escape  from  prison.  Immediately  after 
Graham's  execution,  James  marched  northwards 
against  the  popish  earls,  with  the  -view  of  appre- 
hending them  and  bringing  them  to  trial ;  and  his 
proceedings  seemed  to  be  conducted  with  vigour.f 
Meanwhile  a  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly 
Demands  of  was  held  at  Dundee.  They  craved 
the  Church.  0f  his  majesty  that  all  papists  with- 
in the  country  might  be  punished  according  to 
the  laws  of  God  and  the  realm ;  that  the  act  of 
parliament  might  ipso  facto  apply  to  all  man- 
ner of  men,  landed  and  unlanded,  in  office  or 
not,  as  it  applied  to  beneficed  persons  ;  that  a  de- 
claration should  be  issued  against  Jesuits,  semi- 
nary priests,  and  trafficking  papists,  pronouncing 
them  all  guilty  of  treason  ;  and  that  all  such  per- 
sons as  the  Kirk  found  to  be  papists  should  be 
debarred  from  holding  any  office  in  the  country, 
from  having  access  to  his  majesty's  presence,  and 
even  from  enjoying  the  benefit  of  the  laws.  J  These 
demands,  when  brought  into  juxtaposition  with 
the  ideas  prevalent  at  the  present  day,  appear  alto- 
gether unreasonable;  and  Tytler  bitterly  censures 
the  Church  for  her  procedure  against  papists.  But 
this  historian  forgets  that  the  true  idea  of  religious 
liberty,  or  even  of  toleration,  was  quite  unknown 
to  any  party  in  those  days.  And  when  it  is 
considei-ed  that  a  conspiracy  had  just  been  dis- 
covered for  the  overthrow  of  the  Protestant  faith, 
and  the  substitution  of  the  popish  religion  in  its 
room,  it  is  not  at  all  wonderful,  if  the  principles 
are  kept  in  view  which  were  then  universally 
recognised,  that  the  severest  measures  should  be 
recommended.  The  Romanists  might  complain 
of  persecution,  but  experience  left  no  room  for 
doubt,  that  if  they  succeeded  in  their  designs  there 
would  indeed  be  a  persecution,  compared  with 
which  any  intolerance  shown  by  the  Reformers 
was  hardly  worthy  of  being  mentioned.  That  the 
Protestants  held  persecuting  principles  as  well 
as  their  opponents  is  undeniable,  but  they  never 
acted  upon  them  to  the  same  extent.  They  were 
better  than  their  principles.  They  were  restrained 
by  emotions  of  humanity,  and  the  mellowing  in- 
fluence of  Christian  feeling;  and  even  when  most 
provoked,  they  stopped  short  of  the  lengths  to  which 
their  opponents  made  no  scruple  of  going.  But 
still  they  were  strangers  to  the  true  idea  of  religious 
liberty;  and  so  were   all  others  as  well  as  they. 

*  Spottiswood,  p.  391. 

t  Tytler,  vol.  ix.  p.  86;  Pitcairn's  Criminal  Trials,  vol. 
i.,  pun  2,  pp.  317,  335. 

X  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  pp.  240,  241 ;  Tytler,  vol.  ix.  pp. 
92,  93;  How's  History,  p.  150. 


Men  might  have  some  dim  visions  of  the  excellence 
of  liberty  of  conscience  when  they  were  in  a  mino- 
rity, but  no  majority  ever  looked  upon  it  as  any- 
thing else  than  a  deadly  sin.  The  exclamation  of 
Lord  Hamilton,  when  James  ventured  one  day  in 
private  to  throw  out  the  idea  of  granting  liberty  of 
conscience  to  the  popish  earls,  "  Sir,  then  we  are  all 
gone,  then  we  are  all  gone,  then  we  are  all  gone  ! " 
gives  a  just  view  of  the  horror  with  which  every- 
thing like  recognised  toleration  of  religious  differ- 
ences was  regarded.*  Nor  was  the  king  himself 
at  all  an  exception.  Those  who  ascribe  the  cold- 
ness which  James  manifested  with  regard  to  the 
measures  proposed  by  the  Kirk,  to  a  zeal  for  the 
interests  of  religious  liberty,  claim  an  honour  for 
him  to  which  he  has  no  title.  He  could  speak 
of  liberty  of  conscience,  like  others,  when  he 
felt  an  interest  in  the  parties  for  whom  it  was 
claimed  ;  but  the  idea  of  such  liberty,  to  be  enjoyed 
as  a  privilege  and  a  right  by  all,  was  as  foreign  to 
the  mind  of  James  as  it  was  detested  by  every  one 
else.  The  motives  by  which  the  king  Avas  swayed, 
in  looking  coldly  upon  the  proposals  of  the  Church, 
seem  rather  to  have  been  a  wish  not  to  offend  the 
popish  party  in  England,  lest  they  should  oppose 
his  succession;!  a  consideration  of  the  power,  of 
many  of  the  leading  individuals  implicated  in  the 
recently  discovered  plot ;  the  unhappy  dissensions 
prevailing  among  the  nobility ;  and  the  fear  that 
the  royal  authority  was  too  feeble  to  bring  them  all 
to  punishment.  Mere  dislike  of  persecution  will 
not  account  for  the  fact  that  the  Earls  of  Huntley, 
Angus,  and  Errol,  Gordon  of  Auchindown,  and 
Chisholm  of  Cornelix,  who  were  undeniably  guilty 
of  treason,  were  treated  with  the  utmost  lenity,  and 
in  the  end  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  some  in- 
formality in  the  libel  against  them.  The  views  of 
James  are  sufficiently  apparent  from  the  declara- 
tion which  he  afterwards  made,  that  he  would 
purge  the  land  of  papists,  and  suffer  no  man,  in 
whatsoever  degree,  to  be  of  a  different  religion 
than  he  was  of  himself.  J 

To  the  requests  of  the  General  Assembly,  James 
sent  an  answer,  in  which,  proceed-  The  king's 
ing  upon  the  principle  that  the  answer  to 
enemies  of  the  Church  and  of  his  the  assembly- 
own  authority  were  one  and  the  same  parties, 
he  expressed  the  desire  that  in  all  the  pres- 
byteries there  might  be  persons  appointed,  to 
gather  the  utmost  possible  information  regarding 
papists  and  Spanish  factioners,  and  also  regard- 
ing the  practices  of  Bothwell,  and  to  communicate 
their  discoveries  to  his  council.  He  found  fault 
too  with  the  assembly  for  convening  without 
his  appointment,  in  violation  of  the  late  act  of 
parliament;  and  he  required  that  before  breaking 
up  they  should  send  two  of  their  number  to  him, 
that  he  might  prescribe  the  day  when  their  next 
meeting  should  be  held.§     He  likewise  desired  the 


*  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  269. 

t  Hetherington,  p.  58. 

t  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  pp.  255,  278,  285,  465. 

$  Spottiswood,  p.  393. 
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assembly  to  pass  an  act  forbidding  ministers,  under 
pain  of  deprivation,  to  declaim  in  the  pulpit  against 
his  proceedings  or  those  of  his  council ;  and  this 
.demand  he  grounded  not  only  upon  his  acknow- 
ledged favour  to  piety  and  justice,  but  also  upon  the 
facility  with  which  ministers  could  obtain  access 
to  his  presence,  to  make  known  their  grievances  to 
himself.  With  these  views  of  his  majesty  the 
assembly  expressed  their  entire  concurrence;  and 
they  admonished  ministers  to  avoid  rash  and  irre- 
verend  speeches  against  the  king  or  his  council, 
and  to  make  sure  that  in  all  public  admonitions 
they  proceeded  upon  just  and  necessary  causes. 
This  admonition,  however,  was  not  considered  by 
James  as  at  all  constituting  a  sufficient  remedy 
for  the  evil  of  which  he  complained  ;  and  therefore 
he  in  his  turn  felt  the  less  disposed  to  enter 
warmly  into  the  views  of  the  assembly  with  regard 
to  Jesuits  and  seminary  priests,  and  other  adhe- 
rents of  Rome.* 

To  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Kirk  with  the  lenity 

Disorderly       of  tlie  kin»   towards  tne  papists, 
conduct  pre-      and  their  consequent  refusal  to  co- 
vale  nt  at  this     operate  with  him  for  the  preserva- 
peno  *  tion  of  good  order,  Tytler  ascribes 

tho  tumults  and  irregularities  which  everywhere 
abounded  about  this  time.f  But  there  is  no  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  ministers  at  all  relaxed  their 
efforts  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  tranquillity. 
A  far  more  likely  cause  of  the  disorderly  spirit  which 
now  began  to  manifest  itself,  was  the  lenity  shown 
by  the  king  and  parliament  to  men  who  were 
undeniably  guilty  of  treason.  It  was  not  mere  popery 
with  which  Angus,  Huntley,  Errol,  and  Auchin- 
down  were  charged,  but  it  was  a  conspiracy  to 
land  thirty  thousand  Spaniards  in  Scotland  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  religion  of  the  country :  and 
yet  it  was  the  mere  form  of  a  trial  which  they 
were  required  to  undergo,  and  no  punishment 
whatever  was  inflicted  upon  them.  This  was 
a  positive  encouragement  to  all  sorts  of  dis- 
orders; and  the  deplorable  outrages  which  Tytler 
enumerates,  are  just  the  consequences  whichmight 
have  been  anticipated  from  a  feeble  adminis- 
tration of  the  law.  It  was  too  apparent  from  the 
first  that  James  had  no  intention  to  take  any  deci- 
sive step  against  the  conspirators,  whom  he  was 
unwilling  to  exasperate,  as  they  had  a  powerful 
party  on  their  side ;  and  with  this  acknowledged 
fact  in  view,  it  is  certainly  surprising  that  any 
historian  should  search  for  another  cause  of  pre- 
vailing disregard  of  law,  and  more  astonishing  still 
that  he  should  fix  upon  the  alleged  connivance  of 
the  Kirk  at  breaches  of  the  public  peace.  Were 
James  Gray,  a  gentleman  of  the  king's  suite,  Lord 
Home,  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  the  Earl  of  Mar,  Camp- 
bell of  Ardkinglass,  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  Lord 
John  Hamilton,  Chancellor  Thirlstane,  the  Master 
of  Glammis,  Lord    Spynie,  Lord   Maxwell,  Lord 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  pp.  243,  244 ;  Book  of  the  Univer- 
sal Kirk,  p.  385;  Row's  History,  pp.  151,  152;  Spottis- 
wood, p.  393. 

t  Tytler's  History,  vol.  ix.  pp.  94—100. 


Cessford,  Sir  James  Sandilands — who  are  all  men- 
tioned by  Tytler  as  implicated  in  the  disorders  of 
this  period — were  these  men  more  likely  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  inactivity  of- the  Kirk,  than  by  the 
manifest  feebleness  of  the  royal  arm  ? 

The  lenity  shown  by  the  king  to  the  popish 
lords,  of  whose  connection  with  p  •  ,  ,  , 
the  conspiracy  recently  detected  excommuni- 
hardly  any  one  entertained  a  doubt,  cated  by  the 
was  highly  displeasing  to  the  s™<>dofFife. 
whole  country,  and  excited  grave  doubts  with 
regard  to  the  sincerity  of  his  majesty's  own  attach- 
ment to  the  Protestant  faith.  The  subject  was 
brought  before  the  synod  of  Fife  at  their  meeting 
in  September  ;  and,  with  bitter  lamentation  for  the 
encouragement  which  was  afforded  by  the  king  to 
the  enemies  of  the  Reformed  Church — who  were 
known  to  be  boasting  that  they  would  soon  make 
all  men  receive  their  religion — they  determined  to 
institute  proceedings  against  the  Earls  of  Angus, 
Huntley,  and  Errol,  Lord  Home,  Sir  Patrick 
Gordon  of  Auchindown,  and  Sir  James  Chisholm, 
on  the  ground  that,  having  signed  the  Confession 
of  Faith  while  studying  at  St.  Andrew's,  they 
were  amenable  to  their  jurisdiction.*  And  they  did 
accordingly  excommunicate  these  noblemen,  and 
"  deliver  them  to  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the 
flesh,  that  the  spirit  might  be  safe,  if  God  were 
pleased  to  reclaim  them  by  true  repentance;  "  and 
they  appointed  not  only  that  intimation  of  the 
solemn  deed  should  be  made  by  every  minister 
in  his  own  church,  but  that  notice  of  it  should 
be  sent  also  to  all  the  adjacent  synods.  These 
proceedings,  while  they  were  approved  of  by  the 
great  body  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  con- 
sidered as  the  most  efficient  means  of  warding  off 
danger  from  the  country,f  were  highly  displeasing 
to  the  king,  because  they  tended  to  defeat  his  views 
with  regard  to  the  case  of  the  popish  earls,  which, 
although  postponed,  still  stood  over  for  final  judg- 
ment. He  sent  for  Robert  Bruce,  and  endeavoured 
to  prevail  upon  him  to  prevent  intimation  of  the 
sentence  from  being  made,  alleging  that  it  was 
unjust  and  informal ;  but  Bruce  assured  him  that 
it  was  quite  beyond  his  power  to  interfere  with 
the  proceedings  of  a  neighbouring  synod.  J 

During  an  interview  with  commissioners  from  a 
convention  in  Edinburgh,  in  October,  the  king  in- 
veighed bitterly  against  the  synod  of  Fife  for  excom- 
municating the  popish  earls,,  and  even  threatened 
to  summon  a  meeting  of  parliament  for  the  purpose 
of  restoring  episcopacy.  James  Melvil  defended 
the  course  which  the  ministers  had  taken,  and 
assured  his  majesty  that  they  were  actuated  by 
all  reverence  for  him,  and  that  their  object  was  to 
ward  off  imminent  dangers  which  were  threatening 
the  religion  and  liberties  of  the  country.  Other 
meetings  took  place  with  regard  to  this  business  at 
Linlithgow  and  Holyrood  House,  but  the  final  re- 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  263 ;  Aikman's  Buchanan,  vol. 
iii.  pp.  196,  197 ;  Spottiswood,  p.  396. 
t  Melvil's  Autobiography,  p.  310. 
I  Spottiswood,  p.  397;  Wodrow's  Life  of  Bruce,  p.  38. 
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suit  was  that  the  king  carried  Ills  purpose,  and  an 
"act  of  abolition"  was  passed,  by  which  the 
process  against  the  popisli  earls  was  stopped, 
and  they  were  declared  ''free  and  unaccusable"  in 
all  time  coming  with  regard  to  the  crimes  charged 
against  them,  provided  they  abstained  for  the 
future  from  all  treasonable  correspondence  with 
foreigners.* 

Andrew  Melvii  attended  the  meeting  at  Holy- 
Conduct  of  An-    rood  House  as  one  of  the  six  corn- 
drew  Melvii  at    missioners  for  the  Church,  nomi- 
Holyrood  House.  nated  by  the  convention  0f  Estates 

at  Linlithgow.  Disapproving  of  the  proceedings, 
he  expressed  his  mind  with  his  wonted  freedom,  and 
censured  the  king  for  the  terms  in  which  he  spoke 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Reformation,  and  for  the 
favour  which  he  showed  to  the  enemies  of  religion, 
and  particularly  to  the  house  of  Huntley.  He 
called  upon  those  who  were  the  advisers  of  this 
course  to  avow  themselves  in  presence  of  the 
Estates,  and  he  offered  to  prove  them  guilty  of 
treason  against  Christ  and  the  king's  person, — ex- 
pressing himself  ready,  if  his  proof  failed,  to  go  to 
the  gibbet,  provided  the  same  measure  were  meted 
out  to  them,  if  he  succeeded.!  His  words  made 
the  king  and  his  courtiers  smile,  and  they  said 
that  he  was  more  zealous  and  choleric  than 
wise. 

The  proceedings  of  the  king  were  highly  dis- 
pleasing to  the  adherents  of  the 
the  proceed-  Presbyterian  Church,  who  regarded 
ings  against  his  lenity  to  men  that  were  un- 
the  popish  doubtedly  guilty  of  treason,  as  war- 
ranting the  suspicion  that  he  was 
favourably  disposed  to  their  principles.  Yet  while 
the  act  of  abolition  was  certainly  by  far  too  lenient 
in  one  respect,  it  wears,  as  read  by  the  light  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  an  aspect  of  revolting  severity 
in  another.  In  fact,  it  is  a  document  which  it  is 
both  painful  and  at  the  same  time  highly  instruc- 
tive to  peruse;  and  it  strikingly  exemplifies  the 
difficulties  which  must  necessarily  perplex  govern- 
ment, where  religious  liberty  is  either  not  under- 
stood or  not  practised.  The  popish  earls  were 
declared  "  unaccusable  "  in  regard  to  the  treason  of 
which  it  was  not  questioned  that  they  were  guilty, 
and  their  estates,  instead  of  being  forfeited,  were 
spared  to  them  ;  but  the  conditions  prescribed  were 
that  they  should  either  embrace  the  Protestant 
faith,  and  make  their  peace  with  the  Kirk,  or  quit 
the  kingdom  and  live  in  perpetual  exile.  J  Now, 
although  the  principles  prevailing  among  Protes- 
tants would  oblige  us  to  characterise  such  a  con- 
dition, if  proposed  at  the  present  day,  as  most  un- 
reasonable and  unchristian,  yet  according  to  the 
views  which  were  then  universally  prevalent,  and 
which  maintained  their  sway  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury afterwards,  it  was  the  most  lenient  course 
which  could  possibly  have  been  adopted.     Where 

*  Supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  356 ;  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  285 ; 
Aik man's  Buchanan,  vol.  iii.  p.  200;  M'Crie's  Life  of 
Melvii,  vol.  ii.  p.  36;  Robertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  140. 

t  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  288  ;  Melvil's  Diarv,  p.  313. 

X  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  286 ;  i$pottiswoo,d,  p.  400. 


hostile  parties  conscientiously  entertained  the 
belief,  that  if  they  tolerated  one  another's  religious 
opinions  they  became  chargeable  with  the  guilt 
attaching  to  erroneous  doctrine,  there  was  an  utter 
absence  of  everything  like  a  mediating  or  harmo- 
nising principle,  and  no  alternative  remained  but  to 
carry  on  the  conflict,  till  one  party  gained  such  a 
superiority  as  the  other  could  not  venture  to  contest. 
We  are  sometimes  apt  to  wonder  that  the  Protestant 
leaders  did  not  sooner  discover  the  principle  of 
toleration,  which  appears  to  us  so  obvious  and 
reasonable  ;  but  we  forget  the  personal  experience 
which  they  had  had  of  the  horrid  cruelties  inflicted 
by  popery  upon  alleged  heretics ;  we  forget  that 
popery  continued  the  dominant  system  over  Europe, 
and  displayed  the  same  cruel  spirit  everywhere; 
and  we  forget  that  at  this  very  period  there  was 
a  powerful  league  in  existence  for  suppressing 
protestantism  by  force  of  arms  throughout  Chris- 
tendom. If  it  required  all  the  philosophic  calm- 
ness and  experience  of  Locke  to  reason  out  the 
principle  of  toleration,  and  that  too  in  a  state  of 
society  so  exceedingly  different,  was  it  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  early  Reformers  should  be  able 
to  discover  and  assert  this  .  principle  amid  the 
plots,  and  alarms,  and  leagues,  and  conspiracies 
with  which  they  were  surrounded  ?  It  admits 
of  no  doubt  that,  tried  by  the  principles  prevalent 
at  the  time,  the  treatment  given  to  the  popish 
lords  was  in  some  respects  most  culpably  lenient. 
They  had  conspired  to  land  a  foreign  force  in  the 
country  to  overthrow  its  religion,  and  yet  .their 
lives  were  spared,  their  estates  were  not  forfeited; 
they  were  only  required,  if  they  could  not  con- 
form to  the  religion  of  the  country,  to  live  in  a 
foreign  land.  Would  any  Romish  power  have 
treated  Protestant  rebels  in  this  manner  ?  * 

But  not  only  did  the  popish  lords  not  accept 
within    the  prescribed  period  the        Continued 
terms   offered   to  them,    but  they     treason  of  the 
continued  to  carry  on  a  treason-      P°Plsh  lords- 
able  correspondence  with  Spain,  and  made  every 
effort  to  procure  a  foreign  force  to  aid  them  in  their 
rebellious   designs.!      The  king,   now  thoroughly 
persuaded  of  the  folly  of  tampering   any  longer 
with  so  flagrant  a  case  of  treason,  determined  to 
take  prompt  and  decisive   measures   against  the 
conspirators;|  and  the  General  Assembly  also,  as 
guardians  of  the  religion  and  liber-    Proceedings  of 
ties  of  the  nation,  brought  into  ex-       the  General 
ercise  the  spiritual  weapons  which       *  ssem    -' 
belonged  to  them.     They   confirmed  with   entire 
unanimity  the  sentence  of  excommunication  which 
had  been  pronounced  upon  the  popish  lords  by  the 
synod  of  Fife,§  and  ordained   that  every  minister 
in  the  kingdom  should  make  solemn  intimation  of 
the  sentence  from  his  pulpit,  that  none  might  be 
able   to  pretend  ignorance,  or  become  chargeable 
with    the   crime   of    harbouring   excommunicated 

*  Robertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  140. 

f  Aiknian's  Buchanan,  vol.  iii.  p.  202;  Robertson,  vol. 
ii.  p.  141. 
|  Supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  362. 
$  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  309 ;  Melvil's  Diary,  p.  315. 
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persons.*  Lord  Home,  however,  was  not  included 
among  the  rest  when  this  final  step  was  adopted. 
As  he  had  appeared  before  the  assembl}',  made 
professions  of  penitence  for  his  fault,  and  craved 
to  be  released  from  the  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion pronounced  by  the  inferior  court,  the  brethren 
took  a  favourable  view  of  his  case;  and  after  he 
had  given  his  consent  to  certain  conditions  which 
they  prescribed,  such  as  signing  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  attending  public  worship,  supporting  the  true 
religion,  and  abstaining  from  all  intercourse  with 
Jesuits  and  seminary  priests,  they  ordained  that 
he  should  be  formally  released  by  the  moderator 
from  the  spiritual  burden  under  which,  according 
to  his  own  profession,  he  was  suffering  so  much 
distress  of  mind. f  Andrew  Melvil  was  moderator 
at  the  time,  but  in  consequence  of  suspicions 
which  he  entertained  of  the  sincerity  of  Home, 
and  on  account  of  the  view  which  he  took  of  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  country,  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  undertake  the  performance  of  this  duty. 
His  reasons  having  been  stated  to  the  assembly, 
they  respected  his  scruples,  and  appointed  David 
Lindsay,  the  former  moderator,  to  supply  his  place 
for  the  occasion.  X  Such  consideration  of  private 
feelings  has  not  always  characterised  the  procedure 
of  church  judicatories.  Not  unfrequently  indi- 
viduals, who  have  conscientiously  disapproved  of 
decisions  adopted  by  the  majority,  have  been  com- 
pelled to  take  an  active  part  in  carrying  them  into 
effect,  when  their  place  might  easily  have  been 
supplied  by  others  to  whom  the  task  would  have 
been  quite  agreeable ;  and  thus  much  wanton  cruelty 
has  been  inflicted,  and  in  some  cases  the  unity  of 
the  Church  has  been  broken.  The  plea  of  con- 
science is  one  which  should  never  be  lightly  re- 
garded, or  rashly  set  aside,  by  an  ecclesiastical 
court.  § 

At  this  assembly  it  was  agreed  that  a  deputa- 
Deputation  sent   tation  should  be  appointed  to  bring 

to  his  majesty.  under  his  majesty's  notice  the 
dangers  to  which  the  religion  and  liberties  of  the 
country  were  exposed  from  the  designs  of  Spain, 
and  the  continued  machinations  of  the  popish 
lords,  and  to  request  that  vigorous  measures  might 
be  adopted  for  warding  off  the  threatened  perils 
and  bringing  the  guilty  parties  to  justice.  ||  James 
Melvil  was  nominated  as  one  of  the  individuals 
who  should  compose  this  deputation  ;  but  several 
members  of  the  assembly  objected  that  his  appoint- 
ment was  inexpedient,  as  he  had  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  king  on  account  of  certain  rumours 
Surmises        circulated   against   him   at   court. 

against  James  It  had  been  alleged  that  monies 
Melvil.  intrusted   to  him  by  good  Chris- 

tians  for  the    purpose    of    being    transmitted  to 

*  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  392 ;  Spottiswood,  pp. 
403,  404. 

t  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  pp.  317,  318  ;  Row's  History,  p.  155. 

J  Melvil's  Diary,  p.  315;  Book  of  Universal  Kirk, 
p.  407. 

§  M'Crie's  Life  of  Melvil,  p.  44;  Hetherington's  His- 
tory, p.  58. 

U  Spottiswood,  p.  404 ;  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  311. 


Geneva,*  and  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  suffering 
brethren  there,  had  been  misappropriated  by  him, 
and  employed,  with  his  uncle's  connivance,  to  fur- 
ther the  designs  of  Bothwell,  who  was  pretending 
that  he  had  a  commission  from  the  Church  against 
papists.  Assuming  the  very  attitude  which  con- 
scious innocence  would  dictate,  Melvil  remarked 
that  his  name  had  often  been  put  upon  commis- 
sions in  times  of  greater  danger  than  the  present, 
when  there  was  a  difficulty  of  finding  individuals 
to  act ;  that  in  ordinary  circumstances  he  had  no 
wish  for  such  appointments,  but  that  at  present 
the  very  reason  assigned  for  the  omission  of  his 
name,  made  him  earnestly  desirous  of  being  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  deputation.  It  was  his  wish 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  presenting  himself  at 
court,  that  he  might  openly  meet  the  charges 
which  any  individuals  might  be  able  to  bring 
against  him.  Accordingly,  his  name  was  put 
upon  the  list  of  the  commissioners,  and  after 
they  had  brought  the  public  business  with  which 
they  were  intrusted  under  the  notice  of  his  majesty, 
he  adverted  to  his  own  private  concerns.  He 
begged  of  the  king  that  his  traducers  might  be 
brought  face  to  face  with  him,  and  that  any 
charges  which  they  had  to  make  might  be  plainly 
stated.  But  the  king  at  once  assured  him  that  he 
gave  no  credit  to  anything  alleged  against  him, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  considered  both  him  and  his 
uncle  to  be  trusty  and  faithful  subjects.!  So,  says 
James  Melvil,  "  I  that  came  to  Stirling  a  traitor, 
returned  to  .Edinburgh  a  great  courtier,  yea,  a 
cabinet  councillor."  This  bold  and  open  procedure 
on  the  part  of  a  poor  minister  at  the  court  of  his 
sovereign  could  only  proceed  from  a  consciousness  of 
perfect  integrity,  and  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  sweep 
away  all  the  slanders  which  have  been  heaped 
upon  the  memory  of  James  Melvil.  This  courting 
of  inquiry  stamps  the  seal  of  truth  upon  the  denial 
he  made  :  "  I  never  liked  the  man,  nor  had  to  do 
with  him  directly  or  indirectly  ;  yea,  after  guid 
Archibald  Earl  of  Angus  died,  I  knew  not  one  of 
the  nobility  in  Scotland  with  whom  I  could  com- 
municate my  mind  touching  public  affairs,  let  be 
to  have  a  dealing  with  in  action."  J 

Reference  is   made,  in    the  pi*oceedings  of  the 
assembly,   to    a    singular    custom       Practice  of 
which  prevailed  in  Garioch,  and        dedicating 
many  other  parts  of  the  country,     ground  to  the 
of  dedicating  a  parcel  of  ground 
to  the  devil,  under  the  designation  of  the  "  Good 
man's  Croft."     The  object  of  the  practice  seems  to 
have  been  to  purchase  the  goodwill  of  the  powers 
of  darkness,  and  thus  to  secure  immunity   from 
any  damage  which  it  might  be  in  their  power  to 
inflict;    and   the   plot   of  ground  thus  dedicated, 
being  considered   as   no   longer  belonging   to  its 
human   proprietors,   was    left    uncultivated   from 
year  to  year.     This  most  superstitious  and  wicked 

*  Spon,  Histoire  de  Geneve,  torn.  i.  pp.  334,  393. 
f  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  327  ;  M'Crie's  Lite  of  Melvil, 
vol.  ii.  p.  43. 

+  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  307 :  Melvil's  Diary,  p.  315. 
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practice  the  assembly  loudly  condemned,  and  they 
urged  upon  parliament  the  propriety  of  enacting  a 
law  that  all  such  lands  should  be  immediately 
brought  under  cultivation  by  those  to  whom  they 
belonged,  under  pain  of  being  forfeited  to  the 
crown,  and  bestowed  by  his  majesty  upon  such 
persons  as  would  engage  to  make  a  proper  use  of 
them.* 

After  the  popish  lords  were  defeated  by  the 
vigorous  measures  of  the  king,  and  received  per- 
mission to  betake  themselves  to  a  foreign  country, 
public  tranquillity  again  blessed  the  nation,  and 
the  suspicions  which  many  had  cherished  with 
regard  to  his  majesty's  attachment  to  the  Pro- 
testant faith  were  allayed.  The  ministers  of  the 
Church  appeared  satisfied  with  the  issue  of  the 
king's  expedition  to  the  north,  and  commendations 
of  his  zeal  and  ability  were  heard  from  many  of 
the  pulpits.f  Thus  relieved  for  a  time  from  the 
dread  of  insurrections,  designed  for  the  restoration 
of  popery,  the  leaders  of  the  Church  now  turned 
their  attention  in  good  earnest  to  the  deficiency 
and  piecariousness  of  the  means  provided  for  her 
support,  and  set  themselves  to  devise  some  effi- 
cient and  permanent  remedy.  The  poverty  of  the 
Insufficiency  ministers  was  extreme.  The  great 
of  the  provi-  mass  of  ecclesiastical  property  had 
sion  made  for  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  nobi- 
lity ;  new  temporal  lordships  had 
been  founded  upon  lands  wrested  from  the  Church, 
or  bestowed  by  his  majesty  after  the  act  of  an- 
nexation ;  and  the  stipends  which  had  been  fixed 
as  payable  to  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  were  not 
only  small  in  themselves,  but  they  were  never 
paid  faithfully  or  regularly.  On  this  account 
many  ministers  had  been  compelled  to  leave  their 
charges,  and  a  large  number  of  parishes  remained 
destitute  of  the  ordinances  of  religion  altogether.  J 
This  important  subject  was  brought  under  the 
Steps  taken  to  consideration  of  the  General  As- 
devise  a  per-  sembly  in  June,  and  after  mature 
manent  scheme.  deliberation  it  was  resolved  that  a 
commission,  consisting  of  individuals  from  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  should  be  appointed  to  meet  in 
Edinburgh  in  the  beginning  of  September,  for  the 
purpose  of  devising  some  permanent  scheme.  In 
order  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  labours  of  the 
commissioners,  all  the  presbyteries  were  com- 
manded to  institute  a  previous  inquiry  with  re- 
gard to  the  state  of  the  churches  within  their 
bounds,  and  to  digest  the  information  gathered  by 
them  in  an  orderly  form,  stating  the  names  of 
patrons ;  Avhether  the  benefices  were  distinct,  or 
conjoined  with  others  ;  who  possessed  the  revenues, 
and  by  what  right;  the  old  rent  of  the  ground, 
the  present  rent,  and  what  was  considered  their 
just  value.     Tfie  whole  mass  of  information  thus 

*  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  402  ;  Calderwood,  vol. 
v.  p.  326  ;  Sow'a  History,  p.  159  ;  Cook's  History  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  41. 

t  Supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  364;  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  pp.  357, 
008. 

X  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  pp.  374,  421;  Row's  Historv,  p.  167  ; 
Spottiswood,  p.  393. 
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collected  was  to  be  brought  under  the  consideration 
of  the  brethren  appointed  to  meet  in  Edinburgh  ; 
and  with  the  aid  of  an  individual  from  each  pres- 
bytery, they  were  to  prepare  what  was  designated 
a  "  constant  plat  of  the  kirks."  *  This  scheme,  after 
its  completion,  was  to  be  again  reviewed  by  the 
commissioners,  in  conjunction  with  deputies  from 
each  of  the  fifty  presbyteries  in  the  kingdom  ;  and 
when  it  had  passed  through  these  several  ordeals, 
it  was  to  be  presented  to  his  majesty  and  council 
for  ratification. 

The  subject  of  "  a  constant  plat"  was  under  dis- 
cussion for  a  long  time.  It  was  no  Proceedings 
favourite  with  the  court  or  the  with  regard  to 
nobility.  Hay,  the  clerk  of  re-  the  Plat- 
gister,  held  it  to  be  an  impossibility,  as  things  then 
stood  in  Scotland,  either  to  devise  or  to  execute 
such  a  measure.  Lindsay,  however,  the  secretary, 
one  of  the  Octavians,f  was  inclined  to  take  a  more 
favourable  view  of  the  subject,  and  he  made  an 
effort  to  construct  a  scheme  which  might  prove  ac- 
ceptable, and  set  the  vexed  question  of  ministerial 
support  at  rest.  His  scheme,  which  embraced  as 
one  of  its  leading  provisions  the  allocation  of  a 
certain  quantity  of  victual  in  every  parish  to  the 
minister,  together  with  a  manse  and  glebe  of 
at  least  four  acres,  and  also  contemplated  the 
support  of  schools  and  a  provision  for  the  poor 
out  of  the  tithes,  was  received  with  the  highest 
approbation  by  the  friends  of  the  Church,  who 
considered  it  the  best  which  had  ever  been  de- 
vised, and  would  gladly  have  embraced  it ;  but  the 
obstacles  thrown  in  its  way,  by  those  who  were 
interested  in  its  rejection,  were  too  numerous  and 
powerful  to  be  overcome.};  At  length  Lindsay  him- 
self abandoned  the  attempt  as  hopeless  in  existing 
circumstances.  It  was  obvious  that  those  who 
had  obtained  possession  of  ecclesiastical  revenues 
and  lands  would  never  accede  to  any  such  scheme  ; 
and  their  number  and  influence  were  so  great  as 
to  render  their  opposition  decisive.  The  "  constant 
plat"  was  frequently  brought  forward  by  the  king 
and  his  council,  when  they  had  any  object  in 
view,  in  regard  to  which  it  was  considered  desirable 
to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  the  ministers  ;  but  they 
had  no  serious  intention  of  ever  really  carrying  it 
into  effect. 

The  assembly,  which  met  in  the  spring  of  1596, 
exhibited  a  scene   of  a   very  re-    Meeting  of  the 
markable    and    impressive    kind.       General  As- 
The  dangers  and  difficulties  which         sembl-v* 
had   beset  both  the   Church   and  the   nation   for 
some  years  past,  led  many  of  the  best  men  in  the 
country    to   the   conclusion    that   some   great    na- 
tional reformation  of  manners  was  needed,  as  the 
means  of  averting  the  wrath  of  God.     A  proposi- 
tion bearing  upon   this   subject  was   brought  by 

*  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  pp.  415 — 419;  Calder- 
wood, vol.  v.  pp.  375,  376 ;  M'Crie's  Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  ii. 
p.  56;  Cook's  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  55. 
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John  Davidson  before  the  presbytery  of  Had- 
dington, and  after  being  cordially  embraced  by 
them,  it  was  transmitted  to  the  General  Assembly, 
that  it  might  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  supreme 
court,  and  be  immediately  carried  into  effect.  The 
assembly  entered  most  heartily  into  the  views  of 
the  presbytery  of  Haddington.  It  was  the  uni- 
versal feeling  that  the  sins  prevailing  among  all 
ranks  and  conditions  of  men  exposed  the  country 
to  the  displeasure  of  Heaven,  and  demanded  some 
special  act  of  repentance  and  humiliation.  A 
document  was  accordingly  prepared,  by  appoint- 
ment of  the  whole  meeting,  specifying  under  four 
different  heads  the  sins  which  were  considered  to 
stand  in  need  of  immediate  reformation.*  These 
heads  were  transgressions  and  blemishes  in  the 
lives  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  faults  chargeable 
upon  persons  connected  with  his  majesty's  house- 
hold, corruptions  prevailing  among  all  ranks  and 
classes  of  men,  and  lastly,  defects  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  both  in  civil  and  criminal  cases. 

As  it  is  common  for  men  to  see  more  clearly, 
and  to  expose  more  unsparingly,  faults  committed 
by  others,  than  those  with  which  they  themselves 
are  chargeable,  some  may  be  ready  to  imagine  that 
the  first  of  the  above  heads  would  be  very  gently 
handled  as  compared  with  the  rest.  But  the  very 
reverse  was  the  case.  While  the  document  touches 
but  slightly  upon  the  faults  of  his  majesty's  house- 
hold and  the  courts  of  law,  it  dwells  at  great 
length  upon  the  offences  of  Christian  ministers, 
and  treats  them  with  inflexible  severity.  A  high 
standard  of  excellence  is  set  up  for  ministers,  both 
as  regards  their  personal  demeanour  and  the  dis- 
charge of  their  ministerial  functions  ;  and  no  tole- 
ration is  extended  to  deficiencies  and  shortcomings 
among  them. 

With  the  view  of  stirring  one  another  up  to 
Solemn  act  of     sorrow  on  account  of  their  faults, 
confession  on     and  a  resolute  purpose  of  amend- 
the  part  of  the    mcntj  it  was  agreed  that  the  mi- 
'        nisters  should  meet  by  themselves 
in  the  little  church,  and  engage  in  a  solemn  act  of 
conjoint    confession    and   supplication   for   divine 
assistance.     Davidson,    from   whom    the   proposal 
had  first  emanated,  was  appointed  to  preside  at 
this  meeting.     He  conducted  the  services  in  the 
most  affecting  manner.     His  addresses,  to  God,  in 
confessing  the  sins  of  the  ministry,  and  supplicat- 
ing forgiveness,  were  so  fervent,  and  his  appeals  to 
his  assembled  brethren  were  so  pointed  and  ex- 
citing, that  the  feelings  of  every  heart  were  pro- 
foundly stirred  ;  and  at  one  period,  for  the  space 
of  a   quarter  of  an  hour,   the  whole  church   re- 
sounded  with   sighs   and   groans,  and   every  eye 
—and  renewed    streamed  with  tears  of  penitence, 
dedication  of      The  scene  was  such  as  had  never 
themselves  to     been  witnessed  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Reformation  in  Scot- 
land.     When  the  meeting  was  about  to  dissolve, 

*  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  426;  Spottiswood, 
p.  416;  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  pp.  39-5—411 ;  M'Crie's  Lite  of 
Melvil,  vol.  ii.  p.  57;  How's  History,  p.  170. 


all  the  members  rose,  at  the  request  of  the  mode- 
rator, and  holding  up  their  right  hands,  they  en- 
tered anew  into  a  solemn  covenant  with  God,  and 
engaged  "  to  walk  more  warily  in  their  ways,  and 
more  diligently  in  their  charges."  * 

Many  of  the  ministers  throughout  the  country 
were  not  present  at  the  General  Similar  scenes 
Assembly  ;  and  as  the  benefits  ac-  in  synods  and 
cruing  from  the  solemn  service  in  presbyteries. 
which  this  court  had  engaged  were  conceived  to 
be  of  great  and  permanent  value,  it  was  appointed 
that  similar  acts  of  humiliation,  confession,  and 
importunate  prayer,  should  take  place  in  all  the 
synods  of  the  Church,  and  also  in  all  the  presby- 
teries. Prompt  and  cheerful  obedience  was  every- 
where accorded  to  this  command.  The  services 
were  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  had  been 
followed  in  the  General  Assembly  itself;  and  they 
were  the  means  of  stirring  up  the  whole  ministry 
throughout  the  countiy  to  unwonted  earnestness 
and  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties. 
Many  were  led  to  discover  deficiencies  in  their 
own  conduct  which  they  had  previously  over- 
looked. The  weighty  responsibilities  connected 
with  the  ministerial  office  were  more  deeply  felt 
than  they  had  ever  been  before.  And  all  were 
filled  with  a  salutary  fear  of  being  visited  with 
wrath,  should  their  negligence  occasion  the  loss  of 
any  of  the  souls  whom  God  in  his  providence  had 
committed  to  their  care.f  Such  a  reverence  of 
the  divine  Being  was  fostered  in  their  minds  as 
tended  to  exclude  every  other  fear. 

The  exercises  with  which  all  the  ministers  of 
the  Church,  in  all  its  judicatories,     Indications  of 
had  thus  been  occupied,  produced  a       a  change  in 
very  solemn  impression  upon  their  °" 

minds,  and  seemed  as  if  designed  in  providence  to 
prepare  them  for  the  severe  trials  by  which  their 
attachment  to  their  principles  was  so  soon  to  be 
tested.  |  The  king  had  never  heartily  acquiesced 
in  the  restoration  of  the  presbyterian  scheme  of 
church  government.  His  assent  to  the  measure 
had  been  extorted  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances, 
and  he  had  repented  of  it  as  soon  as  the  act  of 
parliament  was  passed.  Of  late,  his  dislike  to  the 
ministers  and  their  proceedings  had  been  sensibly 
increasing;  and  indications  were  not  wanting  that 
he  meditated  the  overthrow  of  presbyterianism, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  episcopal  system.  At 
the  time  of  the  queen's  coronation  he  had  honoured 
the  presbyterian  ministers  by  employing  them  to 
perform  the  rites  connected  with  the  august  cere- 
monial ;  but  when  the  ordinance  of  baptism  was 
to  be  administered  to  his  son  Prince  Henry,  it 
was  observed  with  alarm  by  the  adherents  of  the 
Church,  that  he  sent  for  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen 
to  officiate  on  the  occasion.  Chancellor  Thirlstane, 
too,  who  in  his  later  years  had  been  so  zealous  a 
friend  to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  whose  efforts 
had  been   mainly  instrumental   in   procuring   the 

*  Calderwood,   vol.   v.   p.   408 ;     Aikman's    Buchanan, 
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act  of  1592,  was  now  gone ;  and  James,  so  far  from 
regretting  the  loss  of  a  councillor  who  was  con- 
sidered by  Burghley  as  the  wisest  man  in  Scotland, 
seemed  rather  to  rejoice  that  he  was  free  from  the 
guidance  of  one  whose  intellectual  superiority  in- 
spired him  with  too  much  awe.* 

The  event  which  mainly  contributed  to  precipi- 
lloturn  of  the     tate  the  rupture  between  the  king 
popish  noble-      and  the  Kirk,  was  the  return  of 
men*  the  popish  lords  to  Scotland.    The 

ministers  contended  that  as  these  men  had  unde- 
niably been  guilty  of  treason,  and  as  they  had  also 
been  excommunicated  by  the  Church,  they  could 
not  be  allowed,  consistently  with  the  authority  of 
the  laws,  to  remain  on  Scottish  ground ;  but  the 
king,  although  he  did  not  question  the  principles 
and  statements  thus  advanced,  and  although  he 
affirmed  also  that  he  had  not  given  permission  to 
the  earls  to  return,!  yet  was  disposed  to  overlook 
their  past  offences,  and  to  sanction  their  con- 
tinuance in  the  country  on  proper  submission  being 
made  by  them.|  The  view  thus  taken  by  the 
king  appears  the  more  tolerant  and  generous.  Yet 
James  was  just  as  severe  in  his  exactions  from 
the  popish  lords,  as  the  most  rigid  member  of  the 
Kirk  could  be.  In  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Huntley, 
he  assured  him  plainly,  that  unless  he  adopted  the 
Protestant  faith,  he  need  never  think  of  being  re- 
cognised as  a  Scotsman  again  :  "  Think  not  that  I 
will  suffer  any  one  professing  a  contrary  religion 
to  dwell  in  this  land."§  In  judging  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  period,  the  question  is  not,  whether 
the  king  or  the  Kirk  was  more  tolerant  of  opinions 
avowedly  opposed  to  their  own  ;  in  this  respect 
there  was  no  difference  between  them.  The  sole 
question  of  any  moment  is,  which  of  the  parties 
took  the  more  correct  view  of  the  dispositions  and 
designs  of  the  returned  noblemen?  On  the  princi- 
ples which  the  king  and  the  Kirk  alike  recognised, 
their  banishment  was  just,  and  they  ought  not  to 
have  presumed  to  return  till  they  had  given  satis- 
faction to  the  authorities,  and  obtained  their  sanc- 
tion. There  was  too  much  ground  for  suspecting 
that  their  object  in  revisiting  their  native  land 
was  to  prosecute  the  same  designs  which  had  for- 
merly brought  them  so  prominently  before  the 
tribunals  of  the  country;  and  it  is  a  fact  that 
during  the  very  agitation  which  their  arrival 
occasioned,  their  accomplices  were  engaged  in  con- 
triving new  plots.  It  was  known,  too,  that  Philip 
of  Spain  was  organising  another  armament  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  descent  upon  some  part  of 
the  British  Isles.  j|  These  considerations  ought  to 
shield  the  ministers  from  all  charges  of  bigotry 
and  intolerance,  with  reference  to  the  course  which 
they  now  pursued.  It  admits  of  no  question  that 
they  were  actuated  by  the  truest  patriotism ;  and 

*  Supra,  vol.  ii.  pp.  362,  365;  Calderwood,  vol.  v. 
p.  344. 

t  Caiderwocd,  vol.  v.  p.  444 ;  Scott's  Apologetical  Nar- 
ration, p.  67. 

I  Robertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  148. 

f  Supra,  vol  ii.  p.  371 ;  Tytler,  vol.  ix.  p.  232. 

II  Supra,  vol    ii.  p.  367. 


every  circumstance  seems  also  to  favour  the  idea 
that  they  took  a  juster  view  of  the  exigencies  and 
dangers  of  the  times  than  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment did.* 

Although  desirous  that  the  popish  lords  should 
be  restored  to  their  position  in  the 
country,  the  king  would  not  ven-    ^T^oTh? 
ture   to  incur  the  odium  of  rein-     restoration  of 
stating  them  himself,  without  the         t}Je  popish 
sanction    of    the   Estates    of    the  ' 

realm.  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  this  sanc- 
tion, a  meeting  was  summoned  at  Falkland  in 
August,  and  care  was  taken  that  there  should  be  a 
numerous  attendance  of  the  friends  of  the  noble- 
men whose  case  was  to  be  considered.!  Some 
ministers,  also,  who  were  supposed  to  be  more 
moderate  than  their  brethren  were  invited  to  be 
present,  and  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations. 
Andrew  Melvil  was  not  one  of  these,  but  he  con- 
sidered it  to  be  his  duty  to  attend,  as  being  one  of 
the  commissioners  of  the  General  Assembly.  His 
presence  was  most  unacceptable  to  the  king,  who 
at  once  put  to  him  the  question  why  he  had  come 
without  being  called.  Melvil  promptly  replied, 
"  Sir,  I  have  a  call  from  Christ  and  his  Church, 
who  have  a  special  interest  in  this  convention  ; 
and  I  charge  you  and  your  Estates,  in  their  name, 
that  you  favour  not  their  enemies,  nor  go  about 
to  make  citizens  of  those  who  have  traitorously 
sought  to  betray  their  country  to  the  cruel  Spaniard, 
to  the  overthrow  of  Christ's  kingdom."  \  In  the 
midst  of  his  harangue  he  was  interrupted  by  the 
king,  who  commanded  him  to  leave  the  meeting; 
and  he  obeyed,  thanking  God  that  the  opportunity 
had  been  afforded  to  him  of  stating  some  whole- 
some truths.  The  other  ministers  remained,  and 
endeavoured  to  enforce  the  same  views  which 
Melvil  had  advanced ;  but  they  were  overruled, 
and  the  meeting  in  the  end  decided  that  the 
popish  lords  might  be  restored  on  certain  condi- 
tions, which  were  to  be  drawn  up  and  proposed  to 
them  by  the  council.  §  This  decision,  however, 
gave  such  general  offence  to  the  community,  that 
the  king  considered  it  prudent  to  declare  that  he 
had  no  intention  of  carrying  it  into  effect.  His 
words  were  hailed  with  satisfaction,  and  the  pres- 
bytery of  Edinburgh  were  so  much  delighted  with 
this  statement,  that  they  sent  two  of  their  number 
to  express  their  acknowledgments  to  his  majesty,  || 
when  he  repeated  to  them  the  assurance  which  he 
had  already  given,  that  it  was  not  his  purpose  to 
proceed  any  further  in  this  business.  Yet  almost 
immediately  afterwards  another  convention  of  the 
Estates  was  held  at  Dunfermline,  to  take  the 
subject  into  further  consideration;  and  although 
the  king  was  reminded  of  the  repeated  promises 
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which  he  had  made,  not  to  proceed  with  the  restor- 
ation of  the  popish  lords,  still  the  decision  pro- 
nounced at  Falkland  was  confirmed.* 

These  proceedings  having  excited  the  utmost 
Excitement  alarm  among  the  adherents  of  the 
among  the  Kirk,  a  meeting  was  held  at  Cupar 
ministers.  by  the  commissioners  of  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly,  and  other  zealous  friends  of  the 
presbyterian  cause ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  a  de- 
putation should  be  sent  to  Falkland,  to  represent 
to  his  majesty  the  dangers  which  were  appre- 
hended from  the  restoration  of  the  popish  lords, 
and  to  beseech  him  to  exert  his  influence  and 
authority  in  order  to  save  the  nation  from  calami- 
ties so  great.f  When  the  deputation  was  admitted 
into  his  majesty's  presence,  James  Melvil,  whom 
his  brethren  had  appointed,  on  account  of  his  mild 
and  courteous  manners,  to  speak  in  their  name, 
began  to  inform  the  king  of  the  meeting  which 
the  commissioners  of  the  Church  had  held  at 
Cupar.  The  mention  of  this  meeting  at  once 
excited  the  displeasure  of  James,  who  charged  the 
ministers  with  sedition  for  holding  such  conven- 
tions without  his  express  warrant,  and  blamed 
them  for  spreading  alarms  among  the  people  which 
were  utterly  groundless.  James  Melvil  was  on 
the  point  of  replying  to  these  charges  of  his 
majesty  when  Andrew,  who  could  restrain  himself 
no  longer,  burst  upon  the  king  in  a  style  of  pas- 
sionate address  altogether  different  from  that  of 
his  nephew.  And  although  his  majesty  took  every 
means  of  showing  that  he  did  not  wish  to  hear 
him,  yet  he  persisted  in  pouring  out  the  senti- 
ments which  were  struggling  in  his  bosom  for 
utterance.  Seizing  the  king  by  the  sleeve,  and 
calling  him  God's  silly  vassal,  he  proceeded,  amid 
much  hot  reasoning  and  many  interruptions,  to 
address  him  in  the  following  singular  and  unex- 
ampled strain: — "Sir,  we  will  always  humbly 
reverence  your  majesty  in  public;  but  since  we 
have  this  occasion  to  be  with  your  majesty  in  pri- 
vate, and  since  ye  are  brought  in  extreme  danger 
both  of  your  life  and  crown,  and  along  with  you 
the  country  and  the  Church  of  God  are  like  to  go 
to  wreck  for  not  telling  you  the  truth,  and  giving 
you  faithful  counsel,  we  must  discharge  our  duty, 
or  else  be  traitors  both  to  Christ  and  you.  There- 
fore, sir,  as  divers  times  before  I  have  told  you, 
so  now  again  I  must  tell  you,  there  are  two  kings 
and  two  kingdoms  in  Scotland:  there  is  Christ 
Jesus,  the  King  of  the  Chuich,  whose  subject 
King  James  VI.  is,  and  of  whose  kingdom  he  is 
not  a  king,  nor  a  lord,  nor  a  head,  but  a  member. 
Those  whom  Christ  has  called,  and  commanded  to 
watch  over  his  Church,  and  govern  his  spiritual 
kingdom,  have  sufficient  power  and  authority  from 
him  to  do  this  both  jointly  and  severally ;  the 
which  no  Christian  king  or  prince  should  control 
and  discharge,  but  fortify  and  assist ;  otherwise 
they  are  not  faithful  subjects  of  Christ  and  mem- 

*  Sport  iswood,  p.  417;  Collier's  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
Britain,  vol.  ii.  p.  649;  Aikman's  Buchanan,  vol.  iii.  p.  218. 
t  CaLderwooci,  vol.  v.  p.  439 ;  Melvil' s  Diary,  p.  369. 


bers  of  his  Church.  "We  will  yield  to  you  your 
place,  and  give  you  all  due  obedience;  but  again 
I  say,  you  are  not  the  head  of  the  Church  ;  you 
cannot  give  us  that  eternal  life  which  even  in  this 
world  we  seek  for,  and  you  cannot  deprive  us  of 
it.  Permit  us  then  freely  to  meet  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  and  to  attend  to  the  interests  of  that  Church 
of  which  you  are  the  chief  member.  Sir,  when 
you  were  in  your  swaddling  clothes,  Christ  Jesus 
reigned  freely  in  this  land,  in  spite  of  all  his 
enemies ;  his  officers  and  ministers  convened  and 
assembled  for  the  ruling  and  welfare  of  his  Church, 
which  was  ever  for  your  welfare,  defence,  and 
preservation,  when  these  same  enemies  were  seek- 
ing your  destruction  and  cutting  off.  These  as- 
semblies, since  that  time,  continually  have  been 
terrible  to  these  enemies,  and  most  steadable  to 
you.  And  now,  when  there  is  more  than  extreme 
necessity  for  the  continuance  and  discharge  of  that 
duty,  will  you,  drawn  to  your  own  destruction  by 
a  devilish  and  most  pernicious  counsel,  begin  to 
hinder  and  dishearten  Christ's  servants,  and  your 
most  faithful  subjects,  quarrelling  them  for  their 
convening,  and  the  care  they  have  of  their  duty  to 
Christ  and  you,  when  you  should  rather  commend 
and  countenance  them,  as  the  godly  kings  and 
emperors  did?  The  wisdom  of  your  counsel,  which 
I  call  devilish,  is  this,  that  ye  must  be  served  by 
all  sorts  of  men,  to  come  to  your  purpose  and 
grandeur,  Jew  and  Gentile,  Papist  and  Protestant; 
and  because  the  Protestants  and  ministers  of  Scot- 
land are  over  strong,  and  control  the  king,  they  must 
be  weakened  and  brought  low,  by  stirring  up  a 
party  against  them ;  and  the  king  being  equal  and 
indifferent,  both  shall  be  fain  to  flee  to  him.  But, 
sir,  if  God's  wisdom  be  the  only  true  wisdom,  this 
will  prove  mere  and  mad  folly  ;  his  curse  cannot 
but  light  upon  it ;  in  seeking  of  both  ye  shall  lose 
both  ;  whereas,  in  cleaving  uprightly  to  God,  his 
true  servants  would  be  your  sure  friends,  and  he 
would  compel  the  rest,  counterfeitly  and  lyingly, 
to  give  over  themselves  and  serve  you."  * 

This  singularly  bold  address  of  Melvil,  so  far 
from  fanning  the  flame  of  the  king's  anger,  had 
the  effect  of  extinguishing  it.  He  now  spoke  to 
the  deputies  in  a  kindly  and  pleasant  manner.  + 
He  repeated  to  them  the  statements  which  he  had 
formerly  made,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  return 
of  the  popish  lords,  until  information  was  brought 
to  him  that  they  were  actually  in  the  country. 
He  also  promised  that  although  permission  had 
been  given  to  them  to  make  offers  of  submission, 
still  no  offers  should  be  received  from  them  until 
they  put  themselves  once  more  in  the  position  of 
exiles ;  and  whatever  might  be  the  offers  which 
they  made,  it  was  his  determination  that  they 
must  satisfy  the  Kirk,  otherwise  they  should  re- 
ceive no  favour  from  his  hands.  But  notwith- 
standing these  promises  of  his  majesty,  the  popish 

*  Melvil' a  Diary,  p.  370 ;  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  439 ; 
M'Crie's  Life  of  Melvil,  yol.  ii.  p.  66;  Scott's  Apolo-etical 
Narration,  p.  68. 

f  Melvil's  Diary,  p.  371 ;  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  441 ; 
Epistoke  Philadelphi  vindicias;  Altare  Damascenum,  p.  755. 
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lords  were  permitted  to  remain  in  the  country, 
and  everything  indicated  that  it  was  his  design  to 
restore  them.  The  Countess  of  Huntley  was  in- 
vited to  the  haptism  of  his  infant  daughter  Eliza- 
beth ;  and  Lady  Livingston,  an  adherent  of  the 
Romish  Church,  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
the  young  princess.* 

These  events  rekindled  once  more  the  jealousy 
Strong  measures  of  the  Church.  ^  The  presbytery 
taken  by  the  of  Edinburgh  immediately  took 
ministers.  steps  for  convening  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  General  Assembly ;  f  and  when  they 
met  in  October,  they  Avere  of  opinion  that  the 
dangers  with  which  the  country  was  threatened 
were  great  and  urgent.  The  declaration  con- 
stantly made  by  his  majesty  that  the  popish  lords 
had  returned  without  his  warrant  or  approbation, 
seemed  to  them  to  prove,  either  that  they  must 
have  a  secret  force  at  home  adequate  to  defend 
them,  or  that  they  expected  assistance  from  abroad. 
Reference  was  also  made  to  the  confident  statements 
put.  forth  by  the  friends  of  the  popish  lords,  that 
they  had  already  procured  his  majesty's  protection 
and  pardon,  formally  subscribed  in  council ;  and 
that  they  were  encouraged  to  expect  advancement 
to  office,  charge  of  guards,  and  lieutenancies.^ 
As  a  means  of  guarding  against  the  dangers  and 
troubles  which  were  apprehended,  it  was  agreed 
by  the  commissioners  that  notice  should  be  sent  to 
all  the  presbyteries,  of  the  critical  posture  of  affairs; 
so  that  every  minister  in  the  country  might  be  on 
the  alert,  and  take  opportunities  both  in  public  and 
in  private  of  awakening  the  zeal  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  Christian  people.  It  was  also  agreed  that 
the  excommunication  of  the  popish  lords  should  be 
intimated  anew  from  every  pulpit  in  the  kingdom, 
and  that  a  day  of  humiliation  should  be  universally 
observed  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  December.  And 
besides  these  measures,  it  was  considered  expedient 
that  a  few  commissioners  from  the  four  quarters  of 
the  kingdom — the  north,  the  south,  the  middle, 
and  the  west — should  be  appointed  to  attend  to  the 
interests  of  the  Church,  to  watch  the  progress  of 
events,  and  to  suggest  such  measures  as  the  emer- 
gency might  seem  to  demand.  §  They  were  to 
reside,  by  monthly  rotation,  in  Edinburgh,  one 
from  each  quarter  being  there  at  a  time ;  they  wTere 
to  meet  together  every  day  along  with  some 
members  of  the  metropolitan  presbytery,  and  the 
expenses  of  each  commissioner  were  to  be  defrayed 
by  the  district  to  which  he  belonged ;  and  if  the 
danger  should  appear  to  increase,  they  were  autho- 
rised, in  conjunction  with  the  presbytery  of  Edin- 
burgh, to  summon  a  meeting  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, comprising  ministers  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  with  a  good  number  of  the  best  affected 
noblemen,  barons,  and  commissioners  of  boroughs, 
that  "by  a  common  advice  the  most  expedient  way 

*  M'Crie's  Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  ii.  p.  69;  Aikman's 
Buchanan,  vol.  iii.  p.  219. 

f  Record  of  the  Presbvterv  of  Edinburgh,  oth  October, 
1596. 

1  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  pp.  444 — 446. 

}  Spottiswood,  p.  418. 


might  be  found  out  and  followed  for  the  preser- 
vation of  religion  and  the  public  peace."* 

These  proceedings  of  the  ministers  and  other 
friends  of  the  Church  were  highly  Character  of 
offensive  to  his  majestv;  and  cer-  the  proceedings 
tainly  the  views  which  are  now  ^  the  Church, 
entertained  would  lead  at  once  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  opposed  too  pertinaciously  the  design  of 
the  government  to  pardon  the  popish  lords.  Why 
were  they  not  satisfied  with  pronouncing  their 
own  sentence  of  excommunication  in  their  church 
courts  ?  and  why  did  they  not  leave  the  govern- 
ment to  deal  with  the  offenders  for  their  political 
delinquencies  in  the  way  they  judged  best  ?  But 
we  forget  that  civil  and  sacred  things  were  far 
more  intermingled  in  those  days  than  they  are 
now.  The  sentence  of  excommunication  inferred 
civil  consequences  of  the  most  tremendous  kind, 
and  this  was  not  the  law  of  the  Church  merely, 
but  it  was  also  the  law  of  the  land.  The  theory 
of  an  established  church,  as  it  was  then  univer- 
sally understood,  made  the  Church  and  the  nation 
co-extensive,  so  that  exclusion  from  the  Church 
involved  the  loss  of  the  rights  of  citizenship  ;  and 
although  this  was  a  most  erroneous  and  pernicious 
principle,  yet  it  was  not  an  error  chargeable  upon 
the  ministers  only ;  it  was  equally  shared  in  by 
all  ranks  of  the  community.  It  was  a  root  of  bit- 
terness which  nobody  as  yet  had  even  dreamed  of 
attempting  to  pluck  up.  Besides,  it  was  not  popery 
merely,  but  treason,  which  was  laid  to  the  charge 
of  the  popish  lords;  and  there  was  a  general  and, 
as  the  result  demonstrated,  a  well-grounded  con- 
viction, that  they  were  still  engaged  in  treasonable 
correspondence,  and  were  only  watching  a  favour- 
able opportunity  to  renew  their  attempts.  True, 
the  Countess  of  Huntley  presented  a  paper  to  the 
synod  of  Moray,  in  which  she  engaged  for  her 
husband  that  he  would  banish  from  his  society  all 
Jesuits  and  seminary  priests,  and  would  assist  the 
ministers  in  maintaining  their  discipline  ;  and  she 
craved  that  he  might  be  allowed  some  reasonable 
time  to  meditate  upon  the  points  of  difference 
between  the  Romish  and  the  Protestant  systems. f 
And  the  moderation  of  the  requests  preferred  in 
this  document  leads  Tytler  %  to  condemn  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Kirk  with  the  most  acrimonious 
severity.  But  this  historian  admits  that  similar 
assurances  made  by  Huntley  himself  at  an  earlier 
period  had  been  utterly  disregarded  by  him,  and 
that  after  engaging  to  be  faithful  to  his  country 
and  to  the  Kirk,  he  had  entered  into  a  more  active 
correspondence  with  Spain  than  ever.  §  What 
confidence  then  could  be  placed  either  in  the  pro- 
mises of  this  noblemen  with  regard  to  himself,  or 
in  the  engagements  of  another  made  in  his  name? 
Is  it  at  all  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  offers,  whose 
moderation  Tytler  so  highly  extols,  should  be 
looked  upon  with  suspicion?  or  is  it  in  any  degree 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  447;  Scott's  Apologetical  Nar- 
ration, p.  69 ;  liobertson's  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  148. 
f  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  441. 
I  Tytler,  vol.  i.  pp.  229—231. 
§  Ibid.,  vol.  ix.  pp.  26,  27 ;  Spottiswood,  p.  418. 
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marvellous  that  jealousy  should  still  be  entertained, 
with  regard  to  the  favour  which  his  majesty  was 
disposed  to  show  to  the  popish  lords?  The  king 
himself,  too,  was  to  blame  for  a  considerable  part 
of  the  asperity  which  was  manifested  at  this 
period ;  for  he  had  declared  that,  as  the  popish 
lords  had  returned  without  permission  obtained 
from  his  government,  they  should  be  required  to 
leave  the  country  before  any  attention  was  paid  to 
the  offers  which  they  might  make.  But  the  royal 
promise  was  forgotten,  and  it  was  not  unnatural 
that  men  should  misconstrue  the  king's  intentions, 
and  ascribe  to  him  something  worse  than  he  at  all 
thought  of.  Still  it  was  unfortunate  that  the  op- 
position given  to  his  majesty's  procedure,  with 
regard  to  Huntley  and  his  associates,  needed  to  be 
made  through  the  Kirk ;  and  yet  it  is  vain  to  com- 
plain of  this,  for  there  was  no  other  channel  in 
existence  through  which  the  popular  will  could 
readily  manifest  itself. 

His  majesty  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal  the  deep 
Deep  displeasure  displeasure  which  he  cherished 
of  the  king  against  the  ministers,  nor  is  it  at 
against  the  a\\  surprising  that  he  was  offended 
with  them;  for  although  their 
proceedings  were  quite  consistent  with  the  recog- 
nised theory  as  to  the  co-extensive  limits  of  Church 
and  State, — it  being  allowed  on  all  hands  that  no 
man  had  a  title  to  citizenship  who  disowned  the 
national  religion, — yet  certainly  they  interfered 
most  inconveniently  with  the  movements  of  the 
machine  of  government.  The  measures  too  which 
the  ministers  suggested  might  perhaps  be  wiser, 
allowance  being  made  for  the  ideas  prevailing  at 
that  period,  than  those  of  the  king;  but  still  it  could 
hardly  be  expected  that  the  State  would  always 
consent  to  square  its  procedure  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  Church.  The  dissatisfaction  of 
James  with  the  conduct  of  the  ministers,  which 
was  everywhere  expressed  without  reserve,  excited 
very  uneasy  feelings  among  them;  and  they  sent 
a  deputation  to  him  to  inquire  into  the  grounds  of 
the  offence  which  he  had  taken  against  the  Church, 
and  to  endeavour  to  remove  the  jealousies  which 
were  springing  up  between  them.  It  was  at  the 
interview  to  which  this  deputation  were  admitted, 
that  the  design  of  the  court  to  commence  an  attack 
upon  the  privileges  of  the  Church  first  became 
apparent.  When  they  expressed  their  desire  for 
a  better  understanding  and  agreement  with  his 
majesty,  he  replied  that  there  could  be  no  good 
agreement  between  him  and  them,  until  the  marches 
of  the  civil  and  sacred  jurisdiction  were  properly 
adjusted,  and  he  laid  down  several  principles 
which  he  considered  indispensable  to  harmonious 
co-operation.*  The  ministers  must  not  comment 
in  their  discourses  upon  his  proceedings  and  those 
of  his  council :  no  General  Assembly  must  ever  be 
summoned  excepting  by  his  authority  and  special 
command :  nothing  transacted  at  any  General 
Assembly  must  be  considered  valid,  until  it  should 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  pp.  450,  451 ;  Spottiswood,  pp.  418, 
419,  M'Crie's  Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  ii.  p.  69. 


be  ratified  by  himself  or  his  commissioners,  as  in 
the  case  of  acts  of  parliament :  and  synods,  pres- 
byteries, and  sessions  must  refrain  from  meddling 
with  any  causes  which  were  punishable  by  the 
civil  law,  and  must  confine  their  censures  to  forni- 
cation and  such  slanders.* 

These  principles,  so  distinctly  enunciated  by 
the  king,  manifested  the  design,  ResolutioIls 
already  to  a  considerable  extent  adopted  by  the 
matured,  of  reducing  the  Church  commissioners 
to  complete  subjection  under  the  of  the  Chur(:h- 
State,  and  the  ministers  at  once  saw  the  full  extent 
of  the  danger  which  threatened  them.  The  com- 
missioners, when  his  majesty's  answers  were  re- 
ported to  them,  declared  themselves  to  be  very  glad 
that  he  had  uttered  his  meaning  so  plainly;!  and 
being  thus  forewarned,  they  determined  on  making 
a  vigorous  defence  of  their  rights  and  privileges. 
They  admonished  all  the  brethren  to  study  care- 
fully the  discipline  of  the  Church,  that  they  might 
be  able  wisely  to  defend  it;  they  appointed  that  a 
collection  should  be  made  of  all  the  acts  of  council 
and  parliament  which  had  been  passed  in  favour 
of  the  Church  and  her  discipline ;  and  they  wrote 
to  all  the  presbyteries  throughout  the  kingdom, 
warning  them  of  the  perilous  times  which  were  at 
hand,  and  counselling  them  to  united  and  vigorous 
efforts  in  self-defence. ;(;  A  church  such  as  the 
king  desired,  although  very  peaceable  and  unob- 
structive  to  government,  was  justly  considered  by 
the  ministers  as  one  which  would  prove  utterly 
inefficient  for  good.  It  was  a  problem,  however, 
far  more  difficult  than  was  imagined  in  those 
times,  so  to  regulate  the  position  of  a  church 
supported  by  the  state,  that  neither  on  the  one 
hand  should  the  spiritual  functionaries  interfere 
inconveniently  with  the  proceedings  of  govern- 
ment, nor  on  the  other  should  the  government 
disturb  the  legitimate  action  of  the  spiritual  func- 
tionaries. The  church  feels  the  evil  when  the 
balance  declines  too  much  to  the  one  side,  but 
equally  the  government  is  hampered  when  it  leans 
too  much  the  other  way  ;  and  it  is  now  the  belief  of 
many,  that  a  settlement  of  this  question  perfectly 
satisfactory  to  all  parties,  and  conservative  of  every 
right  and  privilege  which  each  can  claim,  is  really 
not  possible.  While  the  state  affords  pecuniary 
support  and  the  protection  of  its  statutes,  the 
church  which  receives  these  must  relinquish  some 
portion  of  its  liberties.  If  it  be  the  magistrate's 
duty  to  support  the  truth,  and  to  provide  for  its 
preachers,  he  must  have  some  control  over  them. 
Already  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  according  to 
the  constitution  of  1592,  it  was  provided  that  no 
assembly  could  be  held  without  the  king's  sanction  ; 
and  patronage  was  perpetuated  as  another  bond  or 
bridle  by  which  her  movements  might  be  con- 
trolled. But  now  it  was  proposed  to  tighten  the 
reins  beyond  endurance.    The  views  enunciated  by 

*  Wodrow's  Life  of  David  Black,  pp.  12—15 ;  Cook's 
History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  68. 

t  Scott's  Apologetical  Narration,  p.  70. 

I  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  453 ;  M'Crie's  Life  of  Melvil, 
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James  were  calculated  to  reduce  the  Church  to  a 
still  more  helpless  condition,  in  which  she  must 
appear  despoiled  of  everything  like  liberty  of 
action. 

The  first  attempt  to  carry  the  principles  of  the 
Case  of  David     king  into  effect  was  made  in  the 
Black.  shape  of  an  assault    upon    David 

Black,  minister  of  St.  Andrew's,  who  was  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  his  majesty's  council  to 
answer  for  certain  "  undecent  and  uncomely 
speeches,"  said  to  have  been  uttered  by  him  in  the 
pulpit  during  the  month  of  October.  His  case 
seems  to  have  been  laid  hold  of  by  the  king,  merely 
as  a  convenient  weapon  for  aiming  a  blow  at  the 
ministers,  and  circumscribing  the  privileges  claimed 
by  the  Church.  There  was  no  specific  charge 
at  first  made  against  Black.  He  was  cited  to 
appear  in  regard  to  certain  points  which  were  to 
be  inquired  into.*  And  when  he  complained  of 
this  mode  of  procedure  as  contrary  to  act  of  parlia- 
ment, he  was  told  that  the  general  terms  of  the 
summons  were  to  be  understood  as  restricted  to 
the  particular  offence  which  had  excited  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  English  ambassador.  It  was 
alleged  that  he  had  called  the  Queen  of  England 
an  atheist,  and  described  the  religion  of  the  sister 
kingdom  as  nothing  better  than  an  empty  show. 
It  was  also  said  that  he  had  charged  James  him- 
self with  treacherous  connivance  at  the  return  of 
the  popish  earls ;  that  he  had  represented  the  court 
as  being  under  the  influence  of  Satan;  and  that  he 
had  said  all  kings  were  devil's  bairns.  The  lords 
of  session,  too,  and  the  Queen  of  Scotland  herself,  it 
was  alleged,  had  been  spoken  of  by  him  in  most 
disrespectful  terms,  f 

With  regard  to  the  truth  of  the  charges  pre- 
G round  of  the  ferred  against  Black,  grave  doubts 
charges  brought  may  be  entertained;  for  although 
agaiust  Black.  he  ;yas  co„demned,  yet  on  account 
of  the  course  which  the  proceedings  took,  the  case 
was  never  properly  sifted.  Certain  it  is  that  he 
himself  utterly  denied  the  allegations  made  against 
him,  and  his  whole  career  shows  that  he  was  not 
a  man  likely  to  shrink  from  any  position  which  he 
had  once  assumed.]:  Testimonials,  also,  in  proof 
of  his  innocence,  were  produced  from  the  provost, 
bailies,  and  council  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  from  the 
rector,  dean  of  faculty,  professors,  and  regents,  of 
the  university,  all  of  whom  had  most  ample  oppor- 
tunities of  knowing  what  he  had  really  said.§  It 
was  shown  too  that  the  persons  who  had  informed 
against  him,  were  actuated  by  personal  hostility, 
hecause  their  delinquencies  had  been  exposed  to 
censure  through  his  means.  John  Rutherford, 
the  minister  of  Kilconquhar,  was  the  principal 
informer ;  and  he  had  been  prosecuted  by  Black 
before  the  presbytery  for  neglect  of  his  pastoral 

*  "  Super  inquirendis."  Kecord  of  the  Priw  Council, 
ISth  November,  1596 ;  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  453. 

t  Spottiswood,  p.  421;  Robertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  150;  Tytler, 
vol.  ix.  p.  232;  Cook's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
vol.  ii.  p.  69. 

X  Melvil's  Diary,  p.  293  ;  Altare  Damascenum,  p.  75" . 

§  Aikman's  Buchanan,  vol.  iii.  p.  225. 


duties.*  And  more  than  all  this,  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  king  himself  did  not  attach  much  importance 
to  the  charges  against  Black,  for  during  a  conver- 
sation which  the  commissioners  of  the  Church  held 
with  him  on  the  16th  November,  with  regard  to 
a  variety  of  points,  he  declared  when  the  case  of 
Black  was  brought  under  his  notice,  and  a  request 
was  made  to  him  to  abandon  the  prosecution,  that 
"  he  did  not  think  much  of  that  matter,  only  they 
must  cause  him  to  appear  and  take  some  course  for 
pacifying  the  English  ambassador;  hut  take  heed, 
he  added,  that  you  do  not  decline  the  judicatory,  for 
if  you  do  so,  it  will  be  worse  than  anything  that 
has  yet  fallen  out."f  And  even  the  English  ambas- 
sador, whose  concern  in  the  affair  was  thus  repre- 
sented by  James  as  the  most  important  feature  of 
it,  declared  himself  quite  satisfied  with  the  expla- 
nation w7hich  he  received  from  Black  in  a  private 
conversation. t 

These  considerations  make  it  ohvious  that  the 
case  of  Black  was  really  not  considered  one  of  in- 
trinsic importance  at  all.  Probably  he  did  utter 
some  rash  words,  which  respect  for  existing  autho- 
rities should  have  led  him  to  suppress,  but  they 
had  been  greatly  exaggerated ;  and  no  attention 
would  have  been  paid  to  them  on  their  own  account, 
had  it  not  been  that  the  king  needed  a  case  which 
he  might  employ  as  a  weapon  against  the  minis- 
ters. The  simple  object  of  James  was  to  obtain 
from  the  Church  an  acknowledgment  that  his 
jurisdiction  as  king  extended  not  only  over  all 
persons,  but  also  over  all  kinds  of  causes.  §  But 
this  was  an  acknowledgment  which  the  ministers 
would  not  make,  for  they  considered  it  utterly 
subversive  of  the  liberties  and  immunities  of  the 
Church;  and  therefore  the  commissioners  of  the 
General  Assembly  made  common  cause  with  Black, 
and  advised  him  to  decline  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
king  and  his  council,  in  regard  to  words  spoken  in 
the  pulpit.  They  adopted'  the  principle,  which  had 
formerly  been  acted  upon  by  Melvil,  that  a  mi- 
nister in  the  first  instance  is  only  responsible  to 
his  ecclesiastical  superiors  for  his  official  conduct  ; 
and  that,  therefore,  such  a  case  as  that  of  Black 
should  he  remitted  to  his  presbytery,  although  it 
might  afterwards,  if  necessary,  be  brought  before 
the  civil  courts.  Accordingly,  after  mature  and 
grave  consideration,  they  prepared  a  declinature  of 
the  king's  jurisdiction  in  spiritual  matters,  to  be 
presented  by  Black  to  the  council  when  he  should 
appear  before  them.  ||  This  document  is  drawn  up 
with  much  ability,  and  exhibits  a  full  and  clear 
view  of  the  motives  and  principles  Black'g  aec]i_ 
by  which  the  ministers  were  actu-  nature  of  the 
ated.  "  Albeit  the  consciousness  king's  juns- 
of  my  innocence  upholdeth  me  suf- 
ficiently against  whatsoever  calumnies  of  men,  and 

*  Altare  Damascenum,  p.  752  ;  M'Crie's  Life  of  Melvil, 
vol.  ii.  p.  74. 

f  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  456 ;  Scott's  Apologetical  Nar- 
ration, p.  71. 

t  Moyse's  Memoirs,  p.  246. 

I  Melvil's  Diary,   pp.  444,  445 ;    Spottiswood,  p.  421 ; 
Calderwood,  vol.  vi.  p.  495. 

I  M'Crie's  Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  ii.  p.  74. 
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that  I  am  ready,  by  the  assistance  of  the  grace  of 
my  God,  to  give  a  confession  and  stand  to  the 
defence  of  every  point  of  the  truth  of  God  uttered 
by  me  in  the  said  sermons,  either  in  opening  up 
of  his  Word,  or  application  thereof,  before  your 
majesty  or  council,  or  whatsoever  person  or  persons 
that,  upon  any  lawful  cause,  will  crave  an  account 
of  that  hope  which  is  in  me,  in  whatsoever  place  or 
manner,  so  far  as  shall  be  requisite  for  clearing 
and  maintenance  of  the  truth  and  of  my  ministry, 
and  may  be  done  without  the  prejudice  of  that 
liberty  which  the  Lord  Jesus  has  given  and  esta- 
blished in  the  spiritual  office-bearers  of  his  kingdom ; 
yet  seeing  I  am  not  at  this  time  brought  to  stand 
before  your  majesty  and  council,  as  a  judge  set  to 
cognosce  and  decern  upon  my  doctrine,  by  which 
means  my  answering  to  the  said  pretended  accu- 
sation might  import  (with  the  manifest  prejudice 
of  the  liberties  of  the  Kirk)  an  acknowledging  also 
of  your  majesty's  jurisdiction  in  matters  that  are 
purely  spiritual,  which  might  move  your  majesty 
to  attempt  further  in  the  spiritual  government  of 
the  house  of  God,  to  the  provocation  of  his  hot 
displeasure  against  your  majesty,  and  in  the  end, 
either  a  plain  subverting  of  the  spiritual  judicature, 
or,  at  least,  a  confounding  thereof  with  the  civil, 
if  at  any  time  profane  and  ambitious  magistrates 
might,  by  such  dangerous  beginnings,  find  the 
hedge,  broken  down,  to  make  a  violent  irruption 
upon  the  Lord's  inheritance,  which  the  Lord  forbid : 
Therefore  I  am  constrained,  in  all  humility  and 
submission  of  mine,  to  use  a  declinature  of  this 
judgment,  at  least  in  prima  insiantia ;  which  I 
beseech  your  majesty  to  consider  earnestly,  and 
accept  of  according  to  justice,  for  the  reasons 
following: — 

"  1.  The  Lord  Jesus,  the  God  of  order  and  not  of 
confusion,  as  appeareth  evidently  in  all  the  kirks  of 
his  saints,  of  whom  only  I  have  the  grace  of  my 
calling,  as  his  ambassador  (albeit  most  unworthy 
of  that  honour),  to  bear  his  name  among  his  saints, 
lie  has  given  me  his  Word  (and  no  law  nor  tra- 
dition of  man),  as  the  only  instructions,  whereby  I 
should  rule  the  whole  actions  of  my  calling,  in 
preaching  of  the  Word,  administration  of  the 
seals  thereof,  and  exercise  of  discipline.  And  in 
the  discharge  of  this  commission,  I  cannot  fall  in 
the  reverence  of  any  civil  law  of  man,  but  in  so 
far  as  I  shall  be  found  to  have  passed  the  compass 
of  my  instructions,  which  cannot  be  judged  ac- 
cording to  the  order  established  by  that  God  of 
order,  but  by  the  prophets,  whose  lips  he  has 
appointed  to  be  the  keepers  of  his  heavenly  wis- 
dom, and  to  whom  he  has  subjected  the  spirits  of 
the  prophets.  And  now,  seeing  it  is  the  preaching 
of  the  Word,  whereupon  I  am  accused,  which  is  a 
principal  point  of  my  calling,  of  necessity  the 
prophets  must  first  declare  whether  I  have  kept 
the  bounds  of  my  directions,  before  I  come  to  be 
judged  of  your  majesty's  laws  for  my  offence. 

"2.  Because  the  liberty  of  the  Kirk  and  whole 
discipline  thereof,  according  as  the  same  has  been, 
and  is  presently  exercised  within  your  majesty's 


realm,  has  been  confirmed  by  divers  acts  of  par- 
liament, and  approved  by  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
by  the  subscription  and  oath  of  your  majesty,  your 
majesty's  Estates,  and  whole  body  of  the  country, 
and  peaceably  bruiked*  by  the  office-bearers  of  the 
Kirk  in  all  points  ;  and  namely,  in  the  foresaid 
point,  touching  the  judicature  of  preaching  of  the 
Word  in  prima  instantia,  as  the  practice  of  divers 
late  examples  evidently  will  show :  Therefore  the 
question  touching  my  preaching  ought  first,  ac- 
cording to  the  grounds  and  practice  foresaid,  to  be 
judged  by  the  ecclesiastical  senate,  as  the  compe- 
tent judge  thereof  in  the  first  instance."  f 

Copies  of  this  declinature  were  dispatched  by  the 
commissioners  of  the  General  Assembly  to  all  the 
presbyteries  throughout  the  kingdom,  with  a  letter 
explaining  the  perilous  situation  of  the  Church,  and 
pointing  out  the  necessity  of  union  among  her 
ministers,  that  they  might  be  able  to  stand  "  whole 
and  unbroken."  All  were  admonished  to  affix  their 
names  to  the  declinature,  and  to  study  diligently 
the  whole  question  of  ecclesiastical  policy  ;  and 
the  fear  was  expressed  that  "  Satan's  first  onset 
was  to  be  made  upon  this  hedge  of  the  Lord's 
vineyard,  that  he  might  break  down  the  same,  and 
afterwards  waste  and  wreck  the  plants  thereof  at 
his  pleasure."  J  The  success  which  attended  this 
appeal  manifests  the  deep  and  wide-spread  interest 
which  was  felt  in  the  case  of  Black.  The  decli- 
nature received  about  four  hundred  signatures, 
and  among  these  was  included  the  name  of  Spot- 
tiswood,  who  was  as  zealous  at  this  period — though 
his  sincerity  has  been  suspected — in  defending  the 
liberties  of  the  Church,  as  he  afterwards  became 
in  bringing  her  ministers  under  the  yoke  of 
bondage.  § 

Earnest  endeavours  were  made  by  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  General  Assembly,  Attempts  at 
before  the  dav  of  Black's  trial  ar-  accommodation 
rived,  to  prevail  upon  his  majesty  of  differences. 
to  depart  from  the  charge  against  him;  and  the 
king  expressed  his  willingness  to  comply  with  their 
request,  on  the  condition  that  they  also  withdrew 
their  declinature  of  his  authority  in  reference  to 
such  questions ;  but  to  this  proposition  the  com- 
missioners could  not  on  any  account  accede.  A 
proclamation  was,  therefore,  now  issued  by  royal 
authority,  commanding  the  commissioners  of  the 
General  Assembly  to  leave  Edinburgh  within 
twenty-four  hours,  and  to  return  home  to  their 
several  flocks  and  congregations,  under  pain  of 
being  denounced  as  rebels  and  put  to  the  horn. 
But  the  commissioners  immediately  assembled,  and 
having  laid  the  proclamation  and  charge  open 
before  the  Lord,  and  implored  divine  counsel  and 
help  in  their  present  straits,  they  appointed  the 
ministers  of  Edinburgh  and  all  who  were  to  occupy 
the  pulpits  to  "  deal  mightily  with  the  Word  of  the 

*  Enjoyed. 

j  Melvil's  declining  Age  of  the  Kirk,  p.  512  ;  Calderwood, 
vol.  v.  pp.  457 — 459  ;  Tytler,  vol.  ix.  p.  233. 

%  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  461. 

§  Wodrow's  Life  of  Black,  pp.  14,  16,  20  ;  Cook's  History 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  70. 
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Lord,  the  king  of  glory,  that  the  honour  and 
liberty  of  his  kingdom  might  be  vindicated  from 
the  yoke  of  oppression.  *  On  the  day  of  Black's 
trial,  while  a  number  of  the  brethren  were  ap- 
pointed to  aid  him  in  his  defence,  the  rest  assembled 
to  make  humble  acknowledgment  of  their  sins 
before  God,  and  with  penitent  hearts  to  pour  out 
their  prayers  for  divine  assistance,  and  they  con- 
tinued all  day  in  supplication  before  the  throne  of 
grace,  f  When  it  was  reported  to  the  commis- 
sioners that  his  majesty  and  council  had  declared 
themselves  competent  judges  in  regard  to  the 
points  charged  against  Black,  they  at  once  ordained 
that,  the  doctrine,  or  exercises  of  the  pulpit,  should 
he  directed  against  the  said  interlocutor  on  the 
following  day.  |  Meanwhile  the  treasurer  and 
provost  of  Edinburgh,  being  sent  by  the  king  to 
hold  conference  with  certain  of  the  brethren,  as- 
sured them  that  although  his  majesty  and  council 
had  declared  themselves  competent  judges  in  the 
case,  yet  for  the  sake  of  the  peace  of  the  Church 
he  was  willing  to  pardon  Black,  if  lie  resolved  his 
majesty  of  the  truth  of  the  points  libelled  by  the 
declaration  of  his  own  conscience.  To  this  it  was 
replied,  that  if  it  was  Mr.  David  Black's  own  per- 
sonal interest  only  which  was  at  stake,  or  that  of 
any  of  the  brethren,  his  majesty's  offer  would  be 
thankfully  accepted :  "  but  seeing  it  wras  the  liberty 
of  Christ's  Gospel  and  kingdom  that  was  so  heavily 
hurt  and  wounded  in  the  discipline  thereof  by  the 
proclamation  and  charge  given  out  on  Saturday, 
and  now  in  the  preaching  of  the  Word  by  usur- 
pation of  the  judicature  thereof  by  the  inter- 
locutor pronounced  that  day,  it  was  a  matter  of 
such  importance  and  weight  in  the  estimation  of 
all  the  brethren,  that  if  the  king  had  taken  Mr. 
Black's  life,  and  a  dozen  of  theirs  also,  he  could  not 
have  wounded  the  hearts  of  the  brethren  more,  nor 
done  such  injury  to  the  Lord  Jesus.  And,  there- 
fore, either  these  things  behoved  to  be  retreated 
and  amended,  or  then  the  brethren  could  nowise 
be  content,  but  oppose  themselves  to  such  pro- 
ceedings to  the  extremity  of  their  lives."  §  These 
solemn  words  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the 
provost  and  treasurer,  and  also  upon  his  majesty, 
when  they  were  reported  to  him,  and,  after  spend- 
ing a  very  restless  night,  he  dispatched  a  mes- 
senger early  next  morning  with  a  request  that 
"  the  dint  of  the  doctrine  might  stay  that  day." 
But  it  was  answered  that  the  doctrine  could  not 
be  blunted,  unless  there  were  an  evident  appear- 
ance of  amending  the  wrongs;  for  the  brother 
appointed  to  preach  had  God  to  answer  to,  in 
a  good  conscience,  and  his  brethren's  expectation, 
whom  he  would  not  offend  for  the  sake  of  pleasing 
all  the  kings  upon  the  earth.  ||  And  the  doctrine 
accordingly  took  its  usual  course,  and  sounded 
mightily.     The  oppressions  of  Zion  and  the  indig- 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  480. 

•f  Scott's  Apologetical  Narration,  p.  75. 

t  Spottiswood,  pp.  419—424;  Collier's  Ecclesiastical 
Huitnrv  of  Britain,  vol.  ii.  p.  650;  Bailiie's  Historical 
v  indication,  p.  52. 

j  Caldvrw^od,  vol.  v.  p.  482.  ||  Ibid.,  p.  483. 


nities  threatened  to  Christ's  crown  were  bewailed 
in  every  church. 

Repeatedly,  during  the  progress  of  these  events, 

the   contending    parties   were   on     ...  k         ' 

..  .  1     *  Adjustment  of 

the  very  point  ot  coming  to  an  differences 
amicable  adjustment  of  their  dif-  prevented  by 
ferences ;  but  the  opposing  factions  treachery. 
at  court  found  it  to  be  their  interest  to  perpetuate 
the  strife,  and  by  means  of  suggestions  and 
rumours  they  fanned  the  flame,  whenever  its  in- 
tensity began  to  abate.  The  cubiculars,  or  lords 
of  the  bedchamber,  were  exceedingly  jealous 
of  the  Octavians,  who  had  long  engrossed  the 
whole  power  of  the  State  ;  and  as  it  was  conceived 
that  a  breach  between  the  king  and  the  Church 
would  facilitate  the  scheme  of  ejecting  them  from 
power,  every  plan  of  conciliation  was  defeated  by 
secret  machinations.*  And  thus  the  feelings  of  botii 
the  contending  parties  became  continually  more 
exasperated.  The  pulpits  resounded  with  denun- 
ciations of  the  wickedness  of  those  men  who  were 
forging  chains  of  bondage  for  the  Church  of  f  'hrist ; 
fasting  and  prayer  were  employed  as  means  of 
obtaining  redress  from  God ;  and  a  prodigious  ex- 
citement prevailed  among  the  people,  f  Notwith- 
standing this,  however,  Black  was  condemned  by 
the  council,  and  commanded  to  confine  himself 
beyond  the  north  water,  and  to  remain  there  at 
his  own  charges  during  his  majesty's  pleasure.  { 
And  as  the  period  for  the  yearly  modification  of 
stipends  was  now  at  hand,  his  majesty  gave  the 
ministers  to  understand  that  those  who  acknow- 
ledged the  authority  which  he  claimed  should  at 
once  receive  their  accustomed  payment,  whilst 
those  who  continued  to  deny  it  should  be  cut  off 
from  all  emolument ;  and  with  the  view  of  secur- 
ing an  accurate  discrimination  between  these 
parties,  a  bond  they  were  told  was  to  be  pre- 
pared, to  which  every  minister's  subscription 
should  be  demanded.  On  the  14th  of  December, 
too,  another  proclamation  was  made  by  sound 
of  trumpet  at  the  Market  Cross,  commanding 
the  commissioners  of  the  Church  to  leave  the 
capital  within  forty-eight  hours ;  and  although  the 
brethren  were  of  opinion  that  they  might  disobey 
such  an  order,  yet  they  judged  it  more  expedient 
to  comply  with  it.  Before  their  departure,  how- 
ever, they  considered  it  requisite,  lest  any  of  the 
ministers  should  be  tempted  for  the  sake  of  their 
stipend  to  subscribe  the  bond  of  which  the  king 
spoke,  to  prepare  a  declaration  containing  a  full 
statement  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  present 
differences,  and  to  send  copies  of  it  to  all  the  pres- 
byteries. In  this  document  they  expressed  the 
conviction  that  the  present  troubles  had  sprung 
from  the  efforts  of  the  friends  of  the  popish  lords, 
and  that  their  object  was  to  compel' the  ministers 
to  abstain  from  all  proceedings  against  these  lords, 
by  assailing  their  own  liberties,  and   thus  com- 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  511 ;  M'Crie's  Life  of  Mclvil, 
vol.  ii.  p.  80;  Tytler,  vol.  ix.  p.  243. 
f  Calderwood,  vol.  V.  p.  500. 

J  Spottiswood,  p.  425 ;  Rymer's  Foedera,  vol.  xvi.  p.  305. 
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pulling  them  to  expend  all  their  energies  in  self- 
defence.  The  commissioners  also  expressed  the 
belief  that  freedom  in  rebuking  sin  from  the  pulpit 
was  the  principal  butt  which  was  shot  at  in  this 
whole  action.  u  And  because  that  impiety  dare  not 
yet  be  so  impudent  as  to  crave  in  express  terms  that 
iniquity  be  not  rebuked,  it  is  only  sought  that  his 
majesty  and  council  be  acknowledged  judge  in 
matters  civil  and  criminal,  treasonable  and  sedi- 
tious, which  shall  be  found  uttered  by  any  minister 
in  his  doctrine ;  thinking  to  draw  the  rebuke  of 
sin  to  the  king  and  his  council  under  the  name 
of  one  of  these  crimes,  and  that  way  either  to 
restrain  the  liberty  of  preaching,  or  else  to  punish 
it  under  the  name  of  sin  or  vice,  by  a  pretence 
of  law  and  justice;  and  so  at  length  to  bind  the 
Word  of  God,  that  sin  may  go  forward  with  hand 
lifted  up  to  the  highest."* 

This  whole  process  exhibits  the  unsatisfactory 

Unsatisfactory  <*«**<*  of  the  relations  subsisting 
relation  of  between  the  Church  and  the  State. 
Church  and  There  can  be  no  question  that 
the  ministers  were  actuated  by  the 
purest  motives.  What  they  dreaded  was,  that  the 
free  preaching  of  the  Word  should  be  obstructed, 
and  the  doctrine  of  ministers  brought  under  the 
censure  and  controlment  of  his  majesty's  council. f 
And  there  was  too  much  ground  for  apprehending 
this  danger.  Under  an  arbitrary  monarch  like 
James,  the  right  of  controlling  the  pulpit  would 
have  been  employed  to  check  everything  displeas- 
ing to  himself  or  any  of  his  courtiers,  and  in  the 
absence  of  a  free  press  vice  would  have  stalked 
without  check  through  the  land. J  Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  claim  which  the  ministers  made 
of  being  exempted  in  the  first  instance  from  civil 
control  in  regard  to  everything  done  in  their  official 
capacity,  was  liable  to  immense  abuse.  The  Church 
was  right  in  being  jealous  of  restraints  imposed 
upon  the  free  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  but  she 
was  wrong  in  the  course  which  she  adopted  for  the 
protection  of  her  privileges.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  king  was  right  in  thinking  that  treason- 
able language,  no  matter  where  it  was  uttered, 
was  an  offence  of  which  the  civil  courts  were 
warranted  to  take  immediate  cognizance;  but 
his  whole  history  makes  it  obvious  that  in  his 
view  everything  wore  the  aspect  of  treason, 
which  was  at  all  opposed  to  his  own  opinions 
and  wishes. 

While  the  minds  of  men  were  excited  by  these 
0  •'<>•'    and       conflicting  views,  a  tumult  took 

extent  of  the  place  in  Edinburgh,  which,  al- 
tumult  in  though  altogether  unpremeditated, 
■ lu  lll°  '  and  attended  with  no  serious  con- 
sequences, was  eagerly  laid  hold  of  by  the  king  as 
a  means  of  reducing  the  ministers  to  subjection.  § 
The  rumour  having  been  spread  by  the  cubiculars 
that  the  Earl  of  Huntley  had  been  closeted  with 
his  majesty,  and  that  the  papists  were  contriving 

•  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  507.  t  Ibid.,  p.  456. 

t  M'Crie'a  Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  ii.  p.  76. 
$  Supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  370. 


a  massacre  of  the  Protestants,*  the  excitement  of 
the  public  mind,  already  sufficiently  great,  was 
augmented  tenfold ;  and  Balcanquhall,  on  whom 
it  devolved  by  rotation  to  preach,  addressed  the 
numerous  audience  which  assembled  with  fiery 
eloquence,  painted  in  glowing  terms  the  dangers 
with  which  religion  was  threatened,  and  exhorted 
the  noblemen  and  barons  to  concur  with  the 
ministers  in  averting  those  dangers. f  A  meeting 
was  immediately  held  in  the  little  church,  from 
which  Lords  Lindsay  and  Forbes,  the  Lairds  of 
Barganie  and  Balquhan,  two  bailies,  and  also  two 
ministers,  Bruce  and  Watson,  were  sent  as  a  deputa- 
tion to  the  king,  sitting  at  the  time  in  the  Tolbooth 
with  his  council;|  and,  on  their  being  admitted, 
Bruce  explained  the  nature  of  their  commission, 
and  besought  his  majesty  to  take  measures  for 
warding  off  the  dangers  of  the  Church.  "  What 
dangers  ?"  said  James ;  "  I  see  none ;  and  who  dares  to 
convene  contrary  to  my  proclamation  ?  " — "  Dares ! " 
retorted  Lord  Lindsay;  "  we  dare  more  than  that; 
and  shall  not  suffer  the  truth  to  be  overthrown, 
and  tamely  stand  by."  Meanwhile,  new  rumours 
were  industriously  spread  among  the  excited  people, 
and  an  emissary  §  of  the  cubiculars  raised  the  shout 
"  To  arms  ! — to  arms!"  and  a  scene  of  great  confu- 
sion ensued.  Some  ran  to  the  Tolbooth,  thinking 
the  king  was  in  danger;  others  hastened  to  the 
kirk,  hearing  the  ministers  were  slain  ;  and  others 
demanded  that  President  Seton,  Elphinstone,  and 
Hamilton,  should  be  delivered  up  to  them  for 
punishment.  ||  At  length,  through  the  efforts  of 
the  provost  and  magistrates,  assisted  by  the  minis- 
ters, the  tumult  was  quelled  without  the  slightest 
damage  having  been  done  to  person  or  property.^ 

This   was   a  very    unfortunate    event    for    the 
Church,  for  although  the  ministers      T{ie  tumujt 
were  really  less  to  blame  than  the    employed  as  a 
king's  own  courtiers,  and,  so  far  weapon  against 
from  exciting  the  tumult,  did  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  restrain  the  people,  yet  it 
was  employed  as  a  weapon  to  assail  them.     The 
bond  already  spoken  of  was  immediately  prepared, 
and  subscription  to  it  was  demanded  from  all  the 
ministers  under  pain  of  forfeiting  their  stipends. 
A  proclamation  was  issued  commanding  the  minis- 
ters of  Edinburgh  to  put  themselves  in  ward  in  the 
castle,  and  the  magistrates  were  enjoined  to  appre- 
hend both  them  and  a  number  of  other  citizens. 
David  Black  was  denounced  at  the  Market  Cross 
as  guilty  of  slander  and  sedition,  and   declared 
unfit   to  be  a  minister.     And   sheriffs   and   other 
magistrates  were  authorised   and  enjoined  to  ap- 
prehend all  preachers  who  should  introduce  matters 

*  Melvil's  declining  Age  of  the  Kirk,  p.  516. 

f  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  pp.  511,  512  ;  Epistolcc  Philadelpbi 
vindicia) ;  Altare  Damascenum,  p.  752. 

I  Tytler,  vol.  ix.  p.  245. 

|  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  513 ;  Robertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  153 ; 
Aikman's  Buchanan,  vol.  hi.  p.  228. 

||  Tytler,  vol.  ix.  p.  246. 

^1  Spottiswood,  p.  428;  Baillie's  Historical  Vindication^ 
p.  68;  Bishop  Guthrie's  Memoirs,  p.  6;  M'Crie's  Life  of 
Melvil,  vol.  ii.  p.  86;  Scott's  Apologetical  Narration,  p.  85; 
"VVodrow's  Life  of  Bruce,  p.  23. 
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of  state  into  their  sermons,  or  find  fault  with  the 
laws  and  acts  of  parliament.* 

In  these  circumstances  the  leading  ministers  were 
Withdrawment  advised  by  their  friends  to  with- 
of  the  leading  draw  for  a  period,  and  some  of  them 
ministers.  ret[ve&  ;nto  England,  whilst  others 
concealed  themselves  in  their  native  land.f  Bruce 
was  averse  to  quit  the  scene  of  his  labours,  but  the 
most' judicious  members  of  his  Church  were  per- 
suaded that  he  would  expose  himself  to  extreme 
danger  by  remaining  among  them,  and  therefore 
they  urged  upon  him  the  propriety  of  seeking 
shelter  from  the  storm.  Before  his  departure  he 
addressed  his  people  with  reference  to  the  threaten- 
ing aspect  of  affairs,  and  reminded  them  that 
present  difficulties  were  designed  in  God's  provi- 
dence for  the  trial  of  their  faith  and  constancy. 
"  Sorry  am  I  that  I  should  see  such  weakness  in 
many  of  you,  that  ye  dare  not  so  much  as  utter 
one  word  for  God's  glory  and  the  good  cause.  It 
is  not  we  who  are  the  party  in  this  cause,  the 
quarrel  is  betwixt  a  greater  Prince  and  them. 
What  are  we  but  silly,  unworthy  creatures  ?  yet 
it  has  pleased  Him  to  set  us  in  this  office,  and  to 
make  us  His  own  mouth,  that  we  should  oppose  the 
usurpation  which  is  made  upon  the  spiritual  king- 
dom and  encroachment  upon  our  liberties.  I  am 
heartily  sorry  that  our  holy  and  gracious  cause 
should  be  so  obscured  by  this  late  tumult,  and  that 
the  desperate  enemies  should  be  so  emboldened  to 
pull  down  the  crown  off  Christ's  head."  J  Bruce 
also  wrote  a  letter,  in  conjunction  with  several  of 
his  brethren,  to  the  Lord  Hamilton,  requesting 
him  to  take  an  interest  in  the  present  state  of  the 
Church,  and  to  aid  the  barons  and  gentlemen  who 
were  endeavouring  to  act  as  mediators  in  her 
behalf.  This  letter  was  altered  in  a  variety  of 
respects  after  it  reached  the  hands  of  Hamilton, 
and  then  transmitted  to  the  king,  who  immedi- 
ately drew  from  it  the  conclusion  that  the  ministers 
were  concocting  rebellion,  and  had  formed  the 
design  of  placing  Hamilton  at  their  head,  and 
perhaps  of  offering  him  the  crown.  §  From  a  sub- 
sequent letter  of  Bruce  it  appears  how  much  he 
considered  himself  injured  by  the  vitiation  of  his 
first  communication,  and  how  remote  from  his 
mind  was  everything  like  a  wish  to  introduce  civil 
disturbance.  "I  hear  that  your  lordship  has 
presented  a  copy  of  my  letter  directed  unto  your 
lordship  unto  his  majesty ;  a  copy,  as  I  have  seen, 
not  transumed  out  of  the  original,  but  a  vitiated 
copy,  manked,||  altered,  and  so  adulterated,  that 
scarcely  it  keeps  the  right  portraiture  of  my  letter."  5[ 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  pp.  522—531. 

t  Melvil's  Diary,  pp.  374,  517;  M'Crie's  Life  of  Melvil, 
vol.  ii.  p.  93. 

X  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  517;   Wodrow's  Life  of  Bruce, 
p.  26. 

«  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  pp.  515,  517,  567. 

[I  Maimed. 
^  ii  That  the  alterations  were  made  designedly  and  mali- 
ciously is  obvious  from  the  nature  of  them.  The  expres- 
sion in  the  original  letter,  "  the  people,  animated  partly  by 
the  Word  and  violence  of  the  course,  took  arms,"  was  thus 
exhibited  in  the  copy  sent  to  the  king,  "  the  people,  ani- 
mated no  doubt  by  (he  Word  and  motion  of  God's  Spirit, 


And  in  a  defence  of  himself  winch  he  wrote,  he 
says,  with  regard  to  his  letter  to  Lord  Hamilton, 
"In  that  letter  we  craved  no  other  thing  but  that 
he,  with  the  rest  of  the  barons,  as  a  chief  noble- 
man and  peer  of  the  realm,  would  intercede  and 
employ  his  credit  and  influence  at  his  majesty's 
hand,  to  see,  if  it  were  possible,  the  Kirk  restored 
to  the  liberty  and  freedom  she  wont  to  have.  Of 
all  the  fools  in  the  world  we  had  been  the  greatest 
if  we  had  designed,  as  I  hear  it  is  taken,  to  set  him 
in  a  chair  forenent*  his  majesty."!  From  this 
time  the  king  conceived  a  rooted  dislike  of  Bruce, 
forming  a  marked  and  instructive  contrast  to  the 
favour  which  he  had  shown  to  him,  and  the  confi- 
dence which  he  had  placed  in  his  judgment,  during 
the  time  of  his  visit  to  Norway.  There  might  be 
imprudence  in  some  of  the  expressions  which  occur 
even  in  the  genuine  letter  of  Bruce, £  but  the  idea 
which  many  have  taken  up,  that  he  and  his 
brethren  contemplated  an  armed  resistance  to  go- 
vernment, is  utterly  without  foundation.  §  It  was 
a  constitutional  opposition  to  what  they  considered 
the  encroachments  of  arbitrary  power,  which  alone 
they  thought  of;  and  the  dangers  which  they 
declared  themselves  prepared  to  encounter  were 
not  the  dangers  of  war,  but  the  sorrows  and  suffer- 
ing of  persecution. 

The  absence  of  the  leading  ministers,  the  panic 
which   seized   the    inhabitants   of   MeaSures  taken 
Edinburgh  after    the  unfortunate       by  the  king 
tumult  of  the  17th  December,  and       against  the 
the  consequent  diminution  of  the 
influence  of  the  Church,  afforded  to  the  king  an 
opportunity  of  carrying  out  his  designs,  of  which 
he  promptly  availed  himself.  ||     It  was  his  fixed 
purpose  to  restore  episcopacy  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible;  and  although  this  design  was  not  avowed, 
yet  all  his  plans  and  measures  were  regulated  with 
a  view  to  its  accomplishment.      A  convention  of 

took  arms."  And  this  sentence,  descriptive  of  the  efforts  of 
the  ministers  to  repress  the  tumult,  was  omitted,  "  Hut, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  we  repressed  and  pacified  the  motions 
incontinent."  Spottiswood,  although  at  the  time  he  was 
as  zealous  in  the  same  cause  as  the  other  ministers,  yet 
afterwards  allowed  his  party  spirit  so  far  to  sway  him  as  to 
insert  only  the  vitiated  copy  of  JJruce's  letter  in  his  history. 
(Calderwood,  vol.  v.  pp.  515,  516 ;  Spottiswood,  pp.  431, 
432;  M'Crie's  Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  ii.  p.  94;  Altare  Ua- 
mascenum,  p.  753.) 

*  Opposite  to. 

f  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  pp.  534,  567. 

X  Cook's  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  78  ;  Uaillie's  Historical  Vin- 
dication, p.  71. 

$  Tytler,  vol.  ix.  pp.  250,  251.  Tytler  follows  in  the 
main  the  vitiated  copy  of  Bruce' s  letter,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  introduces  the  clause  mentioned  above  as  left 
out  of  that  copy.  The  consequence  is  that  the  letter 
becomes  absurd  and  contradictory,  for  on  the  one  hand 
Bruce  is  made  to  say  that  the  people  were  animated  "  no 
doubt  by  the  Word  and  God's  Spirit"  to  take  arms,  and 
yet,  on  the  other,  he  represents  himself  as  restraining  their 
fury.  Why  restrain  them,  if  he  believed  them  animated  by 
God's  Spirit  ?  With  more  consistency,  the  vitiated  letter 
having  introduced  the  words  "no  doubt  animated  by  the 
Word  and  by  God's  Spirit,"  omits  the  statement  about  the 
efforts  which  the  ministers  made  to  repress  the  tumult. 
The  one  forgery  requires  the  other  as  its  complement.  Who 
would  restrain  what  he  believed  to  be  a  work  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  ? 

||  Cook's  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  83;  Hetherington's  History, 
p.  63. 
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estates  and  a  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly 
were  appointed  to  be  held  at  Perth  in  the  end  of 
February.  Fifty-five  questions,  drawn  up  by 
Secretary  Lindsay,  and  bearing  upon  the  consti- 
tution and  discipline  of  the  Church,  were  printed 
and  circulated  among  the  synods  and  presby- 
teries, with  the  view  of  preparing  the  way  for 
the  contemplated  assault  upon  the  policy  of  the 
Church.  They  had  been  concocted  before  the  17th 
of  December,  to  be  in  readiness  for  any  suitable 
opportunity  which  might  offer,  and  the  events  of 
that  day  occasioned  them  to  be  brought  imme- 
diately into  the  field.*  They  were  questions  which 
involved  many  nice  and  delicate  points,  and  which, 
although  they  might  appropriately  enough  be 
discussed  through  the  press,  yet  would  never  be 
moved  in  any  deliberative  assembly  met  for  actual 
business,  unless  with  the  view  of  overturning  the 
existing  order  of  things.  The  very  proposal  of 
them,  therefore,  was  fitted  to  excite  alarm.  It 
was  asked  whether  matters  relating  to  the  external 
government  of  the  Church  might  be  brought  into 
controversy;  whether  it  was  the  king  or  the  pastor 
who  should  make  laws  for  the  Church,  or  both 
conjointly  ;  what  vices  it  was  allowable  publicly  to 
rebuke  from  the  pulpit;  whether  the  regents  of 
universities  should  have  a  vote  in  church  courts  ; 
whether  the  king,  when  pious  and  Christian,  might 
not  convoke  a  general  assembly  of  the  Church ; 
whether  a  believing  king  might  not  annul  a  no- 
toriously unjust  sentence  of  excommunication ; 
whether  summary  exclusion  from  the  communion 
of  the  Church  was  lawful  in  any  case ;  whether 
fasts  might  be  proclaimed  by  a  Christian  prince; 
and  whether,  when  pastors  neglected  their  duty, 
the  king  might  not  apply  a  remedy  to  the  evil?f 
The  questions  of  the  king  were  first  taken  up  by 
Answers  of  the  the  synod  of  Fife,  who  held  a 
synod  of  Fife,  meeting  expressly  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  them.  Some  of  their  answers  were 
such  as  manifested  a  want  of  perception  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  really  do  encompass  the  subject  of 
the  connection  between  sacred  and  civil  concerns, 
where  there  is  an  established  Church.  Without 
any  misgiving,  they  exhibit  the  following  as  their 
reply  to  the  second  of  his  majesty's  queries : 
— "  All  acts  of  the  Kirk  should  be  established 
by  the  Word  of  God  contained  in  holy  Scripture, 
the  ordinary  interpreters  whereof  are  the  pastors 
and  doctors  of  the  Kirk  :  the  extraordinary,  in  time 
of  corruption  of  the  whole  estate  of  the  Kirk,  are 
prophets  and  such  as  God  endues  with  extraordi- 
nary gifts ;  and  kings  and  princes  ought  by  their 
civil  authority  to  ratify  and  approve  that  by  their 
laws,  and  vindicate  by  their  civil  sanctions,  which 
they  declare  to  be  God's  will  out  of  His  Word," — a 
reply  which  gives  the  sovereign  no  deliberative 
voice,  in  a  case  where  nevertheless  he  is  conceived 
bound  to  act :  he  is  made  merely  the  executor  of 

*  Scott's  Apologetical  Narration,  p.  87  ;  M'Crie'sLife  of 
Melvil,  vol.  ii.  p.  96;  Melvil's  Diary,  p.  385. 

f  Spottiswood,  p.  434;  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  585; 
Scott's  Apologetical  Narration,  p.  87  ;  Aikman's  Buchanan, 
vol.  iii.  p.  235 ;  Tytler,  vol.  ix.  p.  256. 


the  will  of  the  Church.*  But  many  of  the  synod's 
answers  were  lucid,  conclusive,  and  scriptural ;  and 
all  of  them  manifested  an  accurate  perception  of 
the  purpose  which  the  king  had  in  view,  and  a 
determination  to  maintain  the  existing  ecclesias- 
tical order  to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  ability.f 

The  proceedings  of  the  synod  of  Fife  convinced 
the  king,  that  although  the  Church      General  As- 
now  occupied  a  very  disadvantage-        sembly  at 
ous  position,  there  would  still  be  Perth, 

great  difficulty  in  procuring  her  consent  to  his 
measures  in  any  assembly  collected  together  in 
the  usual  manner.  Sir  Patrick  Murray,  there- 
fore, one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber, 
was  immediately  dispatched  to  the  north  country, 
where  the  ministers  were  by  no  means  so  zealously 
attached  to  the  presbyterian  system,  nor  in  general 
so  well  informed  as  their  southern  brethren  ;  and 
the  object  of  his  mission  was  to  gain  them  over  to 
the  king's  views,  and  to  secure  their  attendance 
at  the  approaching  meeting  in  Perth.  And  by 
expatiating  upon  the  good  intentions  of  his 
majesty,  by  exaggerating  the  late  tumult  in  the 
metropolis  into  a  dangerous  rebellion,  by  repre- 
senting the  ministers  of  Edinburgh  as  traitors  and 
popes,  and  by  ascribing  to  the  ministers  of  the 
south  a  desire  to  engross  the  whole  management 
of  church  affairs  to  themselves,  he  produced  such  an 
impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  northern  minis- 
ters, that  an  unusual  number  from  Angus  and 
Aberdeen  made  their  appearance  on  the  field,  when 
the  time  of  the  assembly  appointed  by  his  majesty 
arrived.  J  Faces  were  seen  which  had  hardly  ever 
been  exhibited  in  a  church  court  before  ;  and  flocks 
of  ministers  were  observed  going  in  and  out  at  the 
king's  palace,  late  at  night  and  betimes  in  the  morn- 
ing. §  Still,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  which  had 
been  made  to  strengthen  the  royal  interest,  three 
days  were  spent  in  debating  the  question  whether 
the  meeting  could  be  acknowledged  as  a  lawful 
assembly  or  not,  and  it  was  only  in  consequence  of 
threats  and  persuasions  and  promises,  addressed  to 
individual  members  in  private,  that  it  was  agreed 
in  the  end  to  acknowledge  it  as  a  lawful  assembly 
extraordinarily  convened.  ||  James  Melvil  men- 
tions that  his  especial  friend  and  bedfellow,  James 
Nicholson,  who  had  hitherto  agreed  with  him  on 
all  points,  was  conducted  by  Sir  Patrick  Murray 
into  his  majesty's  presence,  and  detained  there  till 
midnight,  after  which  his  views  underwent  a  con- 
siderable alteration,  and  he  spoke  and  voted  on 
the  king's  side.  These  intrigues  so  disgusted  the 
honest  minister  of  Kilrenny,  that  after  protesting, 
agreeably  to  the  instructions  which  he  had  received 
from  the  synod  of  Fife,  against  the  lawfulness  of 
the  meeting,  he  withdrew  from  Perth,  afraid  to 
trust  himself  any  longer  in  an  atmosphere  of  so 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  586. 

f  Melvil's  Diary,  p.  386;  Aikman's  Buchanan,  vol.  in. 
p.  236. 

+  Melvil's  Diary,  p.  403;  Tytler,  vol.  ix.  pp.  258,  260; 
Petrie's  Church  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  529. 

§  Scott's  Apologetical  Narration,  p.  88. 

ft  Wodrow's  Lite  of  Bruce,  p.  28;  Spottiswood,  p.  438. 
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much  corruption.  He  was  shocked  at  the  thought 
that  the  friend,  in  whose  virtue  lie  had  reposed  the 
highest  confidence,  should  be  so  strangely  altered 
by  one  night's  conference  with  the  king.* 

A  number  of  the   king's   questions  were   now 

Some  of  the      brought  under   the   consideration 

king's  ques-      0f    the   assembly;    but    although 

tions  answered.    guch    unwortnv/means    had    been 

employed  to  bias  the  meeting,  the  answers  which 
they  prepared  were  by  no  means  satisfactory  to 
the  royal  mind.j-  His  majesty,  therefore,  pro- 
posed that  the  assembly  should  convene  along  with 
the  Estates  for  a  more  full  discussion.  At  this 
joint  meeting  he  delivered  a  speech  calculated 
to  overawe  the  minds  of  the  ministers ;  and  thus 
schooled  by  a  lecture  from  the  throne,  they  met 
again  in  their  own  separate  capacity,  and  amended 
their  answers  so  as  to  render  them  more  palatable 
to  the  king.  J  They  agreed  that  the  prince  might 
propose  to  the  General  Assembly  changes  in  matters 
of  external  government:  that  no  minister  should 
find  fault  with  the  enactments  of  parliament, 
unless  he  had  first  sought  remedy  from  the  king; 
that  ministers  should  not  hold  unusual  conventions 
without  his  majesty's  sanction  ;  that  in  the  chief 
towns  no  minister  should  be  appointed  without  the 
consent  of  the  flock,  and  of  his  majesty  ;  that,  in 
preaching  there  should  be  no  application  made,  but 
what  had  respect  to  the  edification  of  the  persons 
present  at  the  time  ;  and  that  in  rebuking  sins  the 
name  of  no  individual  should  be  mentioned  from 
the  pulpit.  § 

Some  progress  having  thus  been  made  in  unset- 
Another  as-       tling  the  existing  order  of  things, 
sembly  at        and  imposing  restrictions  upon  the 
Dundee.         fl.eedom    of   the    pulpit,   the   king 
appointed  that   another   meeting  of  the   General 
Assembly  should  be  held  in  May,  at  Dundee,  for  the 
consideration  of  the  remaining  questions.     Mean- 
while the  moderator  of  the  assembly  which  had  been 
held  prior  to  the  meeting  in  Perth,  and  a  number  of 
the  most  zealous  brethren,  convened  at  St.  Andrew's 
at  the  time  when,  according  to  the  usual  order  of 
procedure,  the  General  Assembly  should  have  met; 
but  so  few  appeared  that,  without  transacting  any 
business,  they  referred   all  matters  to  the  meet- 

*  Melvil's  Diary,  pp.  403 — 405 ;  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p. 
606;  M'Crie's  Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  ii.'  pp.  105,  106. 

f  Tytler,  vol.  ix.  p.  261 ;  Spottiswood,  pp.  439 — 442 ; 
Scott's"  Apolosetical  Narration,  p.  91. 

J  Row's  Historv,  p.  177;  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  pp.  610 — 
614  ;  M'Crie's  Life'of  Melvil,  vol.  ii.  p.  102  ;  Cook's  History, 
vol.  ii.  p.  89. 

§  At  first  the  answers  of  the  assembly  were  not  so  general, 
but  were  moulded  by  a  consideration  of  existing  circum- 
stances. The  first  answer,  for  example,  stood  thus  :  "  The 
brethren  convened  give  their  advice  that  it  is  not  expedient 
to  make  any  law  or  act  concerning  that  matter,  lest  a  door 
should  be  opened,  thereby  to  turbulent  spirits ;  otherwise 
they  think  it  lawful  for  his  majesty  to  propose  anything 
whatsoever  for  consideration."  They  felt  that  they  could  not' 
deny  the  abstract  propriety  of  making  occasional  changes, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  were  sensible  that,  as  at  present 
proposed,  his  majesty's  question  was  an  ensnaring  one, 
being  designed  to  pave  the  way  for  overturning  their  whole 
system.  (Spottiswood,  p.  439;  Melvil's  Diary,  p.  406; 
Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  440 ;  ltow's  Historv,  pp. 
176,  177.) 


ing  appointed  to  take  place  at  Dundee  on  the  10th 
of  May.*  Every  effort  was  made  to  render  this 
assembly  subservient  to  the  king's  views.  The  re- 
strictions laid  upon  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh  and 
upon  David  Black  were  relaxed,  although  they 
were  not  allowed  all  at  once  to  resume  their  clerical 
functions.!  Aware  that  no  small  part  of  his  success 
had  been  owing  to  the  absence  of  Andrew  Melvil, 
his  majesty  was  determined  that  lie  should  not  be 
allowed  to  attend  the  meeting  at  Dundee.  For 
this  purpose  Sir  Patrick  Murray  sent  for  James 
Melvil,  and  used  means  to  prevail  upon  him  to 
advise  his  uncle  to  return  home,  as  the  king  could 
not  abide  him,  and  might  be  tempted  to  take  some 
strong  step  against  him.  But  the  minister  of 
Kilrenny  replied  that  it  would  be  altogether  vain 
for  him  to  suggest  such  a  course,  as  he  was  certain 
his  uncle  would  not  follow  his  advice.  "  Surely," 
replied  Sir  Patrick,  "  I  fear  he  shall  suffer  the  dint 
of  the  king's  wrath." — "  And  truly,"  rejoined  Mel- 
vil's nephew,  "  I  am  not  afraid  but  lie  will  abide 
all."  J 

The  king  experienced  rather  more  difficulty  in 
managing  this  assembly  than  the  Proceedings  at 
one  at  Perth.  However,  the  law-  Dundee, 
fulness  of  that  meeting  was  acknowledged ;  all 
that  had  been  done  there  was  sanctioned  with 
certain  explanations  ;  and  some  more  of  the  king's 
questions  were  answered,  although  in  a  very 
guarded  manner.  §  Measures  were  agreed  to  for 
the  restoration  of  the  popish  earls,  and  they  were 
shortly  afterwards  admitted  to  the  communion  of 
the  Church  with  great  pomp  at  Aberdeen,  James 
having  distinctly  told  them  that  they  must  either 
adopt  his  religion  or  quit  the  kingdom.  ||  That,  it 
was  his  majesty's  fixed  purpose  to  subvert  the 
presbyterian  government  admits  of  no  doubt.  Yet, 
perceiving  the  difficulties  in  his  way,  he  concealed 
the  full  extent  of  his  designs,  and  under  the  pre- 
text, of  maintaining  concord  between  the  Kirk  and 
himself,  he  obtained  their  consent  to  a  measure 
whose  tendency  was  to  undermine  the  power  of  the 
General  Assembly.  It  was  agreed  that  fourteen 
ministers  should  be  nominated  as  commissioners, 
any  seven  of  whom  might  meet  with  his  majesty 
to  advise  with  him  regarding  the  planting  of 
churches,  and  the  providing  of  stipends  for  minis- 
ters throughout  the  kingdom,  "and  whatever  con- 
cerned the  weal  of  the  Church  and  the  obedience 
due  to  his  majesty  within  the  realm."^[  These  func- 
tions were  wholly  different  from  any  commission 
which  had  ever  before  been  granted  to  individual 
ministers.  The  persons  named  became  his  ma- 
jesty's ecclesiastical  council,  and  they  were  at  the 
same  time  armed  with  the   authority  of  the  Gene- 

*  Melvil's  Diary,  p.  412;  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  626; 
Aikman's  Buchanan,  vol.  iii.  p.  239. 

f  Spottiswood,  p.  442;  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  pp.  651— 654; 
Scott's  Apologetical  Narration,  p.  92. 

X  Melvil's  Diary,  p.  416;  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  629 ; 
M'Crie's  Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  ii.  p.  109. 

$  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  642. 

j|  Tytler,  vol.  ix.  p.  262;  Warrender  MSS.,  vol.  A,  p.  169. 

11  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  644;  Aikman's  Buchanan,  vol. 
iii.  p.  239;  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  461. 
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ral  Assembly ;  and  thus  they  were  enabled  to 
arrogate  an  overwhelming  power  to  themselves. 
They  are  designated  by  Calderwood  "  the  king's 
led  horse,"  and  "  a  wedge  taken  out  of  the  Church 
to  rend  her  with  her  own  forces."  James  Melvil 
calls  them  "  the  very  needle  which  drew  in  the 
episcopal  thread."  * 

Having   thus   obtained  a  compendious   method 

Proceedings  of    of  bringing  his  influence  to  bear 

the  new  com-     upon   the   ecclesiastical   affairs   of 

missioners.        the  kingdom>  Jarnes  was  not  slow 

to  make  full  proof  of  the  efficiency  of  the  plan. 
The  attention  of  his  commissioners  was  directed  to 
the  University  of  St.  Andrew's,  from  the  rectorship 
of  which  they  excluded  Andrew  Melvil,  putting 
into  his  room  George  Gladstanes,  minister  of  the 
town  ;  and  they  decided  that  no  professors  or 
regents  should  be  allowed  to  preach  in  congrega- 
tions or  to  sit  in  church  courts,  f  The  ostensible 
design  of  this  regulation  was  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  learning,  but  its  real  object  undoubt- 
edly was  to  get  rid  of  the  opposition  of  Andrew 
Melvil,  whose  intrepidity  and  eloquence  exerted 
so  mighty  an  influence  in  the  meetings  of  the 
General  Assembly.  The  next  step  taken  by  the 
commissioners  of  the  Church,  through  whose  in- 
strumentality it  was  now  most  convenient  for  the 
king  to  act,  was  to  present  a  petition  to  the  par- 
liament which  met  in  December,  praying  that  re- 
presentatives from  the  Church  might  be  allowed 
to  sit  and  vote  in  the  supreme  council  of  the  nation. 
Many  of  the  nobility  were  opposed  to  this  measure, 
but  their  scruples  were  overcome  by  the  king,  and 
an  act  was  passed  providing  that  such  ministers 
and  pastors  as  his  majesty  should  at  any  time  ad- 
vance to  the  office,  title,  and  dignity  of  bishop, 
abbot,  or  other  prelate,  should  have  a  vote  in  par- 
liament, in  the  same  manner  as  had  been  the 
practice  in  former  times.  \  A  clause  was  added,  to 
the  effect  that  this  measure  was  adopted  without 
prejudice  to  the  jurisdiction  and  discipline  of  the 
Church,  as  established  by  act  of  parliament.  This 
clause  was  designed  to  lull  suspicion  asleep,  and  to 
afford  a  pretext  to  those  who  were  disposed  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  plans  of  the  king.  The  reasons 
assigned  for  the  enactment  thus  passed  were  that 
the  Kirk  had  long  lain  under  contempt  and  poverty  ; 
that  by  having  representatives  in  parliament  she 
would  be  able  to  consult  more  efficiently  for  her 
own  interests;  that  she  would  no  longer  require  to 
stand  at  the  door  waiting  many  days  for  an 
answer  to  her  petitions,  but  would  be  in  a  position 
to  secure  immediate  attention  to  her  wishes.  And 
the  spiritual  estate,  it  was  added,  had  always  been 
recognised  as  one  of  the  estates  of  the  realm. § 
The   object  of  the  late  act  of  parliament  was 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  pp.  644,  645 ;  Melvil' s  History  of 
the  declining  Age  of  the  Church,  p.  529  ;  M'Crie's  Life  of 
Melvil,  vol.  ii.  p.  111. 

t  Supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  371  ;  Melvil' s  Diary,  p.  418;  Spot- 
tiswood,  p.  448  ;  Cook's  History,  vol.  ii.  p.' 97. 

X  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  670 ;  Murray's  Collection  of 
Acts  of  Parliament,  p.  347. 

$  Cook's  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  100;  Scott's  Apologetical 
Narration,  p.  96. 


too  plain  to  deceive  any  person  of  ordinary  under- 
standing; and  although  the  com-  True  charwter 
missioners  represented  it  as  a  signal  0f  the  late  act 
benefit  to  the  Church,  and  expa-  clearly  enough 
tiated  upon  the  efforts  which  had 
been  requisite  to  secure  it,  yet  its  true  character 
and  design  were  very  generally  appreciated.  The 
synod  of  Fife  were  always  distinguished  by  un- 
common activity  and  zeal  for  the  interests  of 
religion,  and,  true  to  the  character  which  they  had 
earned,  they  proceeded  at  their  meeting  in  Febru- 
ary to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  alleged  boon  which 
the  king  had  bestowed  upon  the  Church.  James  Mel- 
vil maintained  that  if  ministers  were  once  admitted 
to  sit  in  parliament,  it  would  be  found  necessary  to 
make  them  bishops,  and  thus  all  the  efforts  which 
for  years  had  been  made  to  establish  their  present 
constitution  would  be  neutralised.  When  Andrew 
Melvil  was  speaking  in  the  same  strain,  he  was 
interrupted  by  Thomas  Buchanan,  who  questioned 
his  right  to  be  present ;  but  Melvil  retorted  upon 
him  with  vehemence,  saying,  "  it  was  my  province 
to  solve  questions  from  the  Word  of  God,  to  reason, 
vote,  and  moderate  in  assemblies,  when  you  were 
occupied  in  teaching  grammar  rules."  *  David  Fer- 
guson, the  oldest  minister  in  the  kingdom,  detailed 
the  mischiefs  which  had  flowed  from  the  office  of 
bishops  in  Scotland,  and  described  the  long  and 
painful  struggle  which  had  been  requisite  for  its 
abrogation  ;  and,  adverting  to  the  alleged  benefits 
of  the  recent  act  of  parliament,  he  compared  it  to 
the  wooden  horse  by  which  the  Greeks  succeeded 
in  taking  Troy,  and  emphatically  warned  them  to 
be  on  their  guard  against  this  artifice.  And  John 
Davidson  exposed  the  fallacy  of  the  arguments 
employed  to  conceal  the  real  tendency  of  the  mea- 
sure, exclaiming,  "  Busk  him  as  bonnielie  as  ye  can, 
and  bring  him  in  as  fairly  as  ye  will,  we  see  him 
well  enough — we  see  the  horns  of  his  mitre."  f 

When  the  General  Assembly  met  at  Dundee  in 
March,   the   great   subject   which  General 

demanded  their  attention  was  the  Assembly  at 
late  act  of  parliament,  with  refer-  Dundee, 
ence  to  the  admission  of  ministers  into  the  supreme 
council  of  the  nation.  Andrew  Melvil,  although 
debarred  by  the  restrictions  recently  laid  upon 
professors,  determined  to  take  his  place  as  formerly, 
that  he  might  lift  up  his  voice  in  opposition  to  the 
insidious  measures  which  the  king  was  bent  upon 
carrying.  But  when  he  made  his  appearance,  his 
majesty  questioned  his  right  to  sit  as  a  member. 
Melvil  replied  that  he  had  a  commission  from  hit 
presbytery,  which  nothing  but  force  would  prevent 
him  from  executing.  It  was  in  vain  that  David- 
son defended  Meivil's  right,  and  reminded  the 
king  that  he  was  not  president  of  the  meeting. 
James  declared  that  Melvil  must  retire,  otherwise 
he  would  put  a  stop  to  the  proceedings.  At  first 
Melvil  was  confined  to  his  lodgings,  but  when  it 
became  known  that  his  brethren  visited  him,  to 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  681. 

t  Tytler,  vol.  ix.  p.  269;  Scott's  Apologetical  Narration, 
p.  99; 'Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  631. 
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consult  with  him  regarding  the  interests  of  the 
Church,  he  was  commanded  to  leave  Dundee  on 
pain  of  rebellion  :  *  such  was  the  dread  which  the 
king  entertained  of  the  eloquence,  influence,  and 
unbending  firmness  of  one  man  !  and  John  Knox, 
nephew  of  the  great  Reformer,  was  bold  enough  to 
tell  James  that  this  was  the  true  secret  of  the  re- 
strictions recently  laid  upon  the  universities.!  After 
the  departure  of  the  intrepid  Melvil,  and  others 
who  were  tired  out  by  the  length  of  the  prelimi- 
nary discussions,  his  majesty  delivered  a  speech  to 
the  assembly,  in  which  he  dwelt  upon  the  great 
services  which  he  had  rendered  to  the  Church,  and 
the  deep*  interest  which  he  felt  in  the  planting  of 
churches  and  the  providing  of  suitable  stipends 
for  ministers ;  and  then  declared  that  in  order  to 
enable  him  to  accomplish  all  he  desired,  it  was 
needful  that  the  ministers  should  have  a  vote  in 
parliament,  without  which  the  Kirk  could  not  be 
vindicated  from  poverty  and  contempt.  "  I  mean 
not,"  said  the  king,  "  to  bring  in  papistical  or  An- 
glican bishops,  but  only  that  the  best  and  wisest  of 
the  ministry  should  be  selected  by  your  assembly 
to  have  a  place  in  council  and  parliament,  to  sit 
upon  their  own  affairs,  and  not  to  stand  always  at 
thedcor  like  poor  supplicants,  utterly  despised  and 
disregarded."  £ 

A  long  and  keen  argument  now  ensued  between 

Kind's  pro-       tne   contending  parties ;    but  the 

posuf agreed      royal    authority,   backed    by   the 

to  by  the         northern  legion,  prevailed  against 

assembly.  n  •.•  \  •.  .  i         4, 

all  opposition ;  and  it  was  at  length 

carried  by  a  majority  of  ten  votes,  that  it  was 
expedient  for  the  welfare  of  the  Church  that  the 
ministry,  as  the  third  estate  in  the  realm,  should 
have  a  vote  in  parliament.  This  question  being 
settled,  others  were  started,  which  laid  bare  to 
the  most  incredulous  the  true  nature  of  the  whole 
proceeding*  §  It  was  agreed  that  the  number  of 
ecclesiastical  representatives  should  be  the  same  as 
that  of  the  bishops,  abbots,  and  priors,  who  were 
wont  to  come  to  parliament  in  the  old  popish  times, 
viz.,  fifty-one,  and  that  the  appointment  of  them 
should  belong  partly  to  his  majesty  and  partly  to 
the  Kirk.  ||  The  assembly  then  proceeded  to  con- 
sider what  should  be  their  designation,  how  long 
their  tenure  of  office  should  continue,  and  what 
should  be  their  emoluments.  These  questions 
aroused  the  fears  of  many  who  had  been  cajoled  into 
the  belief,  that  no  restoration  of  episcopacy  was  con- 
templated; and  it  was  judged  prudent  to  postpone 
the  consideration  of  them  till  another  time.^f  Mean- 
while it  was  agreed  that  each  synod,  after  hearing 
the  opinions  of  the  presbyteries  within  its  bounds, 
should  appoint  three  delegates,  who  along  with 
the  professors  of  theology  should  hold  a  conference, 
in  presence  of  his  majesty,  regarding  the  points 

*  Petrie's  Church  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  537;  Scott's  Apo- 
logetical  Narration,  p.  100. 
t  Wodrow's  Life  of  Andrew  Melvil,  p.  73  ;  Scott,  p.  102. 
t  Caldenvood,  vol.  v.  p.  694;  Tvtler,  vol.  ix.  p.  271. 
$  Row's  History,  p.  187. 
||  Scott's  Apologetical  Narration,  p.  104. 
H  Row's  History,  p.  191. 


which  were  still  unsettled;  and  they  were  to  have 
power,  if  they  were  of  one  mind,  finally  to  arrange 
the  whole  business;  but  if  they  disagreed,  it  was 
to  be  referred  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly.  The  anomalous  commission,  too,  which 
had  been  the  means  of  bringing  these  grave  ques- 
tions before  parliament  was  re-appointed,  and  the 
same  ample  powers  were  entrusted  to  it,  or  to  any 
nine  of  its  members  convened  with  his  majesty.* 

Meetings  of  the  conference  thus  appointed  to 
consider  the  proposed  changes  in  Several  meet- 
the  constitution  of  the  Church  inSs  of  the 
were  held  successively  at  Falkland,  conference- 
St.  Andrew's,  and  Holyrood  House,  f  The  first 
point  which  was  debated  was  whether  ministers 
could,  consistently  with  the  responsibilities  of  the 
sacred  office,  appear  in  parliament  and  act  as  re- 
presentatives. On  the  one  hand  it  was  argued 
that  the  Gospel  does  not  destroy  civil  policy;  that 
Scripture  affords  examples  of  the  union  of  sacred 
and  civil  offices ;  that  ministers  were  as  much  dis- 
tracted by  the  visitation  of  Churches,  and  proceed- 
ings with  regard  to  stipends,  as  they  would  be  by 
sitting  in  parliament ;  that  the  admonition  "not  to 
entangle  themselves  with  the  affairs  of  this  life" 
was  no  more  inconsistent  with  holding  civil  offices 
than  with  the  relations  of  domestic  life  ;  and  that 
ministers  were  as  much  entitled  to  be  represented 
in  parliament  as  other  citizens.  To  these  argu- 
ment! it  was  replied  that  many  political  institu- 
tions were  inconsistent  with  the  Gospel,  and  there- 
fore wrong;  that  the  union  of  sacred  and  civil 
offices  occasionally  mentioned  in  Scripture  was  by 
no  means  common  among  God's  people;  that  the 
visitation  of  churches  was  a  part  of  the  ministe- 
rial function,  and  not  a  superadded  encumbrance  ; 
that  if  ministers  were  distracted  by  difficulties 
connected  with  stipends,  this  was  not  their  own 
fault ;  that  the  illustration  drawn  by  the  Apostle 
from  the  case  of  a  soldier  makes  it  plain,  that  he 
considered  any  worldly  occupation  as  an  entangle- 
ment which  ministers  should  shun  ;  and  that 
preachers  of  the  Gospel  no  more  needed  separate 
representatives  than  other  distinct  classes  in  the 
community.  They  were  represented,  like  physi- 
cians and  lawyers,  by  the  commissioners  of  shires 
and  boroughs. 

The  next  point  which  was  handled  related  to 
the  length  of  time  during  which  clerical  represent- 
atives should  hold  their  office.  Those  who  were 
favourable  to  the  king's  views  were  desirous  that 
the  tenure  should  endure  for  life,  or  at  least  until 
the  representatives  were  guilty  of  some  fault  which 
exposed  them  to  church  censure,  whilst  the  zealous 
presbyterians  were  all  in  favour  of  annual  election. 
On  the  one  hand  it  was  argued  that  the  trouble 
and  expense  connected  with  the  office  would  indis- 
pose any  person  to  accept  it  for  so  short  a  period  as 
one  year;  and  also  that  that  space  of  time  would 

*  Caldenvood,  vol.  v.  pp.  692—700;  Book  of  the  Uni- 
versal  Kirk,  pp.  474,  475 ;  Cook's  Historv,  vol.  ii.  p.  107. 
f  Caldenvood,  vol.  v.  pp.  726,  738,  746';  M 'die's  Life  of 
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not  suffice  for  acquiring  sufficient  experience,  or  for 
bringing  any  piece  of  business  relating  to  the 
Church  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  But  on  the 
other  hand  it  was  alleged  that  regulations  should 
be  made,  not  for  the  convenience  of  individuals, 
but  for  the  good  of  the  Church  or  commonwealth; 
that  although  perpetual  attendance  on  parliament 
might  lead  to  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  laws 
of  men,  it  would  certainly  be  attended  with  dimi- 
nished attention  to  the  oracles  of  God ;  and  that 
the  General  Assembly  itself  would  consult  far  more 
efficiently  and  wisely  for  the  good  of  the  Church 
than  a  few  individuals  perpetually  sitting  in  par- 
liament. The  undue  influence  also,  which  per- 
petual representatives  would  acquire,  their  elevation 
above  their  brethren,  the  temptations  to  which  they 
would  be  exposed  to  neglect  their  spiritual  func- 
tions, were  adduced  as  arguments  of  great  force. 

The  next  point  which  was  brought  under  dis- 
cussion was  the  title  which  the  clerical  repre- 
sentatives in  parliament  should  bear.  Those  who 
regulated  their  views  by  the  king's  wishes  were 
prepared  to  call  them  bishops,  arguing  that  if  the 
substance  were  agreed  upon,  the  mere  name  was 
a  matter  of  small  moment.  It  was  considered 
an  argument  of  much  weight  that  bishop  was  a 
scriptural  title,  and  it  was  also  alleged  that  when 
the  late  parliament  agreed  to  the  admission  of 
clerical  representatives,  it  was  on  the  supposition 
that  they  were  to  be  bishops.  It  was  acknowledged 
by  the  opposite  party  that  tTrlaKoiro^  or  bishop, 
was  certainly  a  scriptural  designation  ;  but  it  was 
argued  that,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Apostles, 
it  belonged  indifferently  to  all  pastors.  And  there- 
fore Andrew  Melvil  sarcastically  suggested  that, 
as  something  was  added,  in  the  case  of  the  repre- 
sentatives now  spoken  of,  to  the  office  of  the  scrip- 
tural bishop,  it  was  proper  also  to  add  something 
to  their  name,  and  he  proposed  to  apply  to  them 
the  designation  used  by  Peter,  a\\orcio£7riffK07roi, 
bus//  bishops,  who  interfered  with  the  concerns  of 
other  people.  If  they  were  named  simply  bishops, 
they  must  bear  this  title  either  according  to  its 
proper  significance  in  Scripture,  or  according  to  the 
ideas  commonly  associated  with  it  by  the  people. 
They  could  not  bear  it  in  the  former  sense,  for 
Scripture  applied  it  indiscriminately  to  all  pastors, 
and  not  to  a  favoured  few  ;  and  as  little  could  it  be 
given  to  them  in  the  latter  acceptation,  for  that 
would  imply  the  restoration  of  all  the  corruptions, 
against  which  they  had  been  labouring  for  years, 
contrary  to  the  assurances  so  solemnly  made  by  the 
king  and  his  courtiers.* 

The  effect  of  this  conference  was  not  at  all,  either 
what  the  king  expected  or  desired.  Instead  of 
mollifying  the  opposition  of  the  zealous  presby- 
terians  to  the  changes  which  he  was  labouring  to 
introduce,  it  only  confirmed  them  in  their  views. 
The  conference,  therefore,  was  abruptly  brought  to 
an  end,  and,  in  dismissing  the  meeting,  his  majesty 
addressed  them  in  the  following  strain: — He  had 

*  Melvil's  Diarv,  pp.  443—459 ;  liow's  Historv,  pp.  193— 
198  ;  M'Crie's  Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  ii.  pp.  138—142. 


been  moved,  he  said,  by  the  commissioners  to  appoint 
this  conference  for  the  satisfaction  cf  such  as  felt 
scruples,  but  he  saw  men  were  so  full  of  their  own 
conceits,  that  they  were  rather  confirmed  in  their 
opinions  than  disposed  to  give  place  to  reason.  He 
would,  therefore,  leave  the  matter  to  the  assembly. 
If  they  would  receive  the  benefit  which  he  offered, 
he  would  ratify  their  conclusions  with  a  civil  sanc- 
tion, so  as  to  paralyse  all  opposition  ;  but  if  the 
assembly  rejected  the  proffered  benefit,  let  them 
blame  themselves  if  increased  poverty  and  contempt 
overspread  the  Church.  As  for  him,  he  would  not 
want  one  of  his  estates.  He  would  put  in  the 
vacant  place  such  persons  as  he  knew  would  accept 
the  office,  and  perform  their  duty  to  him  and  the 
country.* 

The  opposition  which  most  of  the  presbyterian 

ministers  gave  to  the  measures  pro-      «.  . 

.    ,      %  i     »      .     i  Mature  ana 

posed  by  James,  and  the  jealousy  effect  of  tbe 
with  which  they  regarded  all  the  king's  publi- 
safeguards  against    abuse    which  wJpn*. 

were  spoken  of,  were  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
views  which  the  king  himself  put  into  print.  He 
had  published  the  preceding  year  a  work  entitled 
"  The  True  Law  of  Free  Monarchies,"  in  which  the 
most  arbitrary  principles  of  government  were  ad- 
vanced. The  sovereign,  in  such  a  monarchy  as 
James  delineated  and  declared  to  be  the  beau  ideal 
of  government,  was  free  from  all  restraint;  and  in 
no  circumstances  was  it  allowable  to  offer  resistance 
to  his  will.  "A  good  king  will  frame  all  his 
actions  according  to  the  law ;  yet  is  he  not  bound 
thereto,  but  of  his  good  will ;  although  he  be  above 
the  law,  he  will  subject  and  frame  his  actions 
thereto,  for  example's  sake  to  his  subjects,  and  of 
his  own  free  will,  but  not  as  subject  or  bound 
thereto."!  And  during  the  course  of  this  summer, 
some  extracts  from  another  work  of  the  king,  of 
which  only  some  seven  copies  were  printed  for  ihe 
use  of  the  court,  were  brought  under  the  notice  of 
the  synod  of  Fife  by  one  of  its  members.J  These 
extracts  made  it  plain  that,  whatever  might  be 
the  views  of  some  of  the  commissioners,  as  to  the 
security  of  the  presbyterian  system  in  its  leading 
principles,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  checks  which  it 
was  proposed  to  lay  upon  the  clerical  represent- 
atives in  parliament,  it  was  his  majesty's  settled 
purpose  to  overthrow  presbytery  as  speedily  as 
possible,  and  to  rear  episcopacy  upon  its  ruins. 
James  Melvil  mentions  that  it  was  these  extracts 
which  changed  their  previous  strong  suspicions  of 
the  king's  designs  into  certain  knowledge  and  ab- 
solute conviction.  §  The  following  are  some  of  the 
propositions  which  were  contained  in  these  ex- 
tracts : — The  office  of  a  king  is  a  mixed  office 
betwixt  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical.  The 
ruling  of  the  Kirk  well  is  no  small  part  of  the 
king's  office.     The  minister  who  appeals  from  the 

*  Melvil's  Diarv,  p.  461;  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  160. 
f  M'Crie's  Life'of  Melvil,  vol.  ii.  p.  159. 
t  Spottiswood,  pp.  455,  456;   M'Crie's  Life  of  Melvil, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  161,  4S8,  489. 

$  Melvil's  Diary,  pp.  444,  415. 
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king's  judicature  in  reference  to  his  doctrine  should 
"  want  his  head."*  No  man  is  more  to  be  hated 
by  a  king  than  a  proud  puritan.  Parity  among 
ministers  cannot  agree  with  a  monarchy.  Godly, 
learned,  and  modest  men  among  the  ministry  should 
he  promoted  to  bishoprics.  Without  bishops  the 
three  Estates  in  parliament  cannot  be  re-estab- 
lished ;  therefore  there  must  be  bishops,  and  parity 
must  be  banished.  Those  who  preach  against 
bishops  should  be  punished  with  the  rigour  of 
law.  Puritans  are  pests  in  the  commonwealth, 
and  for  a  preventative  against  their  poison  there 
must  be  bishops. 

The  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  held  at 
Assembly  held  Montrose  in  March,  1600,  was  one 
at  Montrose.  0f  great  importance.  The  con- 
ferences of  the  preceding  year  were  merely  de- 
signed as  preparations  for  it.  They  were  the 
marshalling  and  reviewing  of  the  troops  before 
the  decisive  engagement,  or  rather  skirmishes  in 
which  the  combatants  made  proof  of  their  weapons. 
The  ground  selected  as  the  scene  of  the  final 
conflict  was  most  skilfully  chosen  by  James,  as  it 
gave  him  the  opportunity  of  readily  mustering  his 
northern  legions, f  which  had  rendered  such  signal 
service  to  his  cause  at  Perth  and  Dundee.  And 
as  his  majesty  thus  took  pains  to  secure  a  full 
attendance  of  those  favourable  to  his  own  views, 
so  he  strove  also  to  weaken  the  influence  of  his 
adversaries.  Andrew  Melvil,  having  been  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  representatives  of  the  presbytery 
of  St.  Andrew's,  made  his  appearance  in  Montrose 
to  take  his  seat  in  the  assembly  ;  but  no  sooner 
was  his  arrival  reported  to  the  king,  than  he 
sent  for  him,  and  demanded  why  he  persisted  in 
attending  assemblies  after  he  had  expressly  pro- 
hibited him.  Melvil  replied,  that  he  had  a  com- 
mission from  the  Church,  which  it  was  his  duty  to 
discharge^  and  putting  his  hand  to  his  throat  he 
said,  "Sir,  take  this  head,  and  cut  it  off,  if  you 
will ;  you  shall  have  it  sooner  than  I  shall  betray 
the  cause  of  Christ."  J  But  James  was  too  much 
afraid  of  his  intrepidity  and  eloquence  to  give  him 
the  opportunity  of  speaking  in  public,  and,  there- 
fore, lie  peremptorily  forbade  him  to  appear  in 
the  assembly.  He  was  not  expelled  from  the 
town,  however,  as  he  had  been  from  Dundee  in 
1598;  and  being  thus  allowed  to  remain  upon  the 
spot,  he  was  exceedingly  serviceable  to  his  brethren, 
both  encouraging  them  by  his  presence  and  aiding 
them  by  his  counsel. 

The  same  questions,  which  had  been  handled  in 
Proceedings  of  the  conferences  at  Falkland  and 
the  assembly.  Holyrood  House,  were  discussed 
at  this  assembly.  The  greatest  eloquence  and 
power  of  debate  were  undoubtedly  displayed  on 
the  side  of  the  advocates  of  the  existing  scheme  of 
church  government ;  and  appearances  seemed  to 
indicate  that  the  decision  formerly  obtained  in 
favour    of   clerical   representatives   in  parliament 

*   He  decapitated, 
t  Cook's  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  115. 
t  Melvil's  Diary,  p.  485. 
VOL.  II. 


might  be  overturned  ;  but  the  king  interposed  with 
the  declaration  that  he  would  not  allow  that  deci- 
sion to  be  disturbed,  and  the  assembly  were  con- 
strained to  acquiesce  in  this  expression  of  the 
royal  will.*  With  regard  to  the  designation, 
which  the  ministers  who  might,  be  deputed  to  par- 
liament should  bear,  it  was  decided  that  it  should 
not  be  bishops,  but  commissioners.  And,  not- 
withstanding all  the  arguments  and  influence 
which  could  be  employed  both  in  public  and  pri- 
vate, the  majority  gave  their  voice,  not  in  favour  of 
a  perpetual,  but  of  an  annual  appointment;  although 
the  minute  was  by  some  means  or  other  so  drawn 
up  as  to  express  rather  a  different  idea,  and  in 
this  altered  shape  it  was  sanctioned  at  the  close  of 
the  assembly.  As  to  the  mode  of  appointing  the 
representatives  of  the  Church,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  assembly  should  nominate  six  individuals  for 
each  vacant  place,  and  that  from  amongst  these  the 
king  should  select  any  one  whom  he  pleased,  to 
occupy  the  seat  in  parliament.  If  none  of  the  six 
met  his  views,  then  other  six  names  were  to  be 
submitted  to  his  inspection,  from  which  it  was  to 
be  imperative  that  a  choice  should  be  made,  f 

At  Falkland  various  checks  or  safeguards  had 
been  suggested,  with  the  view  of  Checks  on  the 
overcoming  the  opposition  made  power  of  cle- 
by  the  zealous  presbyterians  to  the  «wal  represen- 
changes  proposed  by  his  majesty. 
As  the  opposition  to  these  changes  seemed  now 
fully  more  formidable  than  ever,  these  checks,  or 
caveats  as  they  were  designated,  were  all  agreed 
to  by  the  advocates  of  the  new  measures,  and  their 
declared  object  was  to  guard  against  the  abuse  of 
the  powers,  with  which  the  commissioners  were  to 
be  entrusted.;}:  Clerical  representatives  were  held 
bound,  under  pain  of  deposition,  to  propose  nothing 
in  parliament  in  the  name  of  the  Church  without 
her  express  warrant;  nor  were  they  to  remain 
silent  when  any  measure  prejudicial  to  her  in- 
terests was  brought  forward  by  others.  At  each 
General  Assembly  they  were  to  render  an  account 
of  the  manner  in  which,  during  the  course  of  the 
year,  they  had  performed  the  duties  confided  to 
them.  They  were  to  be  content  with  whatever 
portion  of  the  revenues  of  their  benefice  the  king 
was  pleased  to  assign  to  them,  without  encroach- 
ing upon  the  provision  made  for  other  ministers. 
They  were  to  abstain  from  all  dilapidation  of  their 
benefices  ;  to  attend  upon  their  own  particular  con- 
gregations as  faithful  pastors ;  to  claim  no  higher 
power  than  their  brethren  in  the  administration  of 
discipline  or  the  general  government  of  the  Church; 
to  be  subject,  like  other  ministers,  to  the  authority 
of  presbyteries,  synods,  and  assemblies ;  to  sit 
in  the  General  Assembly  only  when  commissioned 
as  the  representatives  of  their  presbyteries ;  to 
swear  and  subscribe  to  the  observance  of  all  these 

*  M'Crie's  Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  ii.  p.  147. 

f  Spottiswood,  p.  456 ;  Melvil's  declining  Age  of  the 
Kirk,  pp.  537,  538,  540;  Row's  History,  p.  200;  Heylin's 
History  of  the  Presbyterians,  pp.  362,  363  ;  Petrie's  Church 
History,  Part  iii.  p.  "550. 

j  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  483. 
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conditions  at  the  time  of  their  appointment;  and 
should  any  of  them  he  deposed  at  any  time  from  the 
office  of  the  ministry  hy  the  sentence  of  a  church 
court,  they  were  ipso  facto  to  lose  their  place  in 
parliament.* 

These  cautions  were  well  adapted  to  guard 
Deceptive  de-  against  all  abuse  of  the  powers 
sign  of  the  with  which  clerical  representatives 
cau  ions.  genj.  ^Q  par]jament  were  entrusted; 
and  if  they  had  been  faithfully  observed,  the  pres- 
byterian  scheme  of  polity  would  have  suffered  ex- 
ceedingly little  infringement,  f  But  James,  unfor- 
tunatel}',  considered  falsehood  and  lies  as  legiti- 
mate elements  of  that  king-craft  upon  which  he 
prided  himself  so  much;  and  he  seems  never  to 
have  intended  that  engagements,  which  were  so 
solemnly  sanctioned,  should  be  ought  else  than 
empty  words.  They  had  served  their  purpose 
when  they  deceived  the  zealous  presbyterians, 
whose  simple  minds  confided  in  the  sanctity  of  an 
oath.  The  extracts  already  quoted  from  the  "  Basi- 
licon  Doron"  make  it  obvious  that  whatever  James 
might  pretend,  the  complete  restoration  of  episco- 
pacy was  what  he  meditated.  And,  in  fact,  Spot- 
tiswood  acknowledges  that  it  was  far  from  being 
the  purpose  of  the  king,  or  of  those  who  acted  along 
with  him,  to  pay  any  regard  to  the  caveats.  M  It 
was  neither  the  king's  intention,  nor  the  minds  of 
the  wiser  sort,  to  have  these  cautions  stand  in 
force  ;  but  to  have  matters  peaceably  ended,  and 
the  reformation  of  the  policy  made  without  any 
noise,  the  king  gave  way  to  these  conceits."  \  Thus 
it  was  considered  a  proof  of  wisdom  to  employ 
oaths,  which  were  never  designed  to  be  kept,  to 
deceive  an  opponent ;  for  one  of  the  caveats  required 
the  bishops  to  swear  and  subscribe,  that  they 
would  faithfully  observe  the  whole  of  them  under 
pain  of  deposition,  and  they  were  not  afterwards 
repealed.  It  would  have  been  much  less  offensive 
to  the  feelings  of  the  upright,  and  much  less  in- 
jurious to  the  interests  of  morality,  if  the  king,  by 
his  own  despotic  authority,  had  at  once  abolished 
presbytery,  and  substituted  his  own  favourite 
scheme  of  church  government  in  its  room. 

The  affair  of  the  Gowrie  conspiracy,  details  of 

Effect  of        which  have  already  been  furnished 

Gowrie's  con-     to  our  readers,  §  was  very  preju- 

spirnoy  upon     dicial  to  the  Church,  by  widening 

the  Church.      the  breach  which  already  existed 

between  James  and  the  ministers.  Immediately 
after  that  mysterious  event,  a  command  was  issued 
by  his  majesty  that  public  thanks  should  be  ren- 
dered in  all  the  churches  for  his  escape  from  M  a 
vile  treason;"  but  although  the  ministers  were 
prepared  to  bless  God  for  the  king's  deliverance 
from  any  danger  to  which  he  had  been  exposed, 
yet  many  of  them  doubted  the  reality  of  the  con- 

*  Melvil's  declining  Age  of  the  Kirk,  pp.  539,  540; 
Row's  History,  p.  201 ;  Calderwood,  vol.  vi.  p.  18 ;  Tytler, 
vol.  ix.  p.  272. 

t  Cook's  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  118. 

X  Spottiswood,  p.  453 ;  M'Crie's  Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  ii. 
p.  161. 

$  (Supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  386 ;  Tytler,  vol.  ix.  p.  362. 


spiracy  laid  to  the  charge  of  Gowrie,  and  there- 
fore they  scrupled  to  use  the  words  embodied  in  the 
form  of  thanksgiving  which  the  king  prescribed.* 
James  was  filled  with  indignation  that  any  man 
should  question  the  enormity  of  a  treason  which 
he  himself  had  discovered  ;  and  for  this  offence  five 
of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh  were  expelled  from 
the  metropolis,  and  forbidden  to  preach  in  Scot- 
land at  all.  Four  of  these  afterwards  submitted 
to  the  king's  will,  acknowledging  that  they  were 
wrong ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  appear  in  various 
churches,  and  make  public  profession  of  sorrow 
for  their  incredulity.  But  Bruce,  who  had  still 
doubts  respecting  the  accuracy  of  the  royal  narra- 
tive, refused  to  make  his  peace  on  the  terms  pre- 
scribed by  the  king,f  and  was  therefore  banished 
from  the  country,  and  obliged  to  seek  an  asylum 
in  France,  where  he  remained  for  a  considerable 
time.}  His  resolute  opposition  to  the  policy  of  the 
court  had  rendered  him  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  his 
majesty.  Some  time  before  this  he  had  been  exposed 
to  serious  annoyance  on  account  of  the  circumstance, 
that  when  he  was  originally  admitted  by  the 
General  Assembly  to  the  ministerial  office,  the 
ceremony  of  imposition  of  hands  had  on  some  ac- 
count or  other  been  omitted.  The  validity  of  his 
ordination  was,  therefore,  denied  by  the  king,  who 
insisted  that  he  should  be  formally  ordained  anew, 
to  which  Bruce  and  many  of  the  best  ministers 
were  opposed,  as  attaching  a  stigma  to  the  deed  of 
the  assembly,  as  an  undue  preference  of  the  form 
to  the  substance,  and  as  nullifying  all  the  acts  of 
his  ministerial  life.  §  It  was  soon  after  the  arrange- 
ment of  this  affair  that  lie  was  expelled  from  the 
kingdom;  and  although  at  a  subsequent  period  he 
was  permitted  to  return  from  France,  yet  he  was 
never  allowed  to  resume  his  ministerial  functions 
in  Edinburgh,  but  continued  all  his  days  exposed 
to  malignant  persecution  from  the  king  and  his 
bishops.  ||  He  was  deficient  in  that  suppleness  and 
laxity  of  principle,  which  were  indispensable  to  the 
continued  enjoyment  of  the  favour  of  a  king,  who 
considered  that  his  will  was  entitled  to  regulate, 
not  only  the  conduct,  but  the  creed  of  all  his  sub- 
jects. 

And  not  only  did  James  make  belief  in   the 
Gowrie  conspiracy  a  condition  of      Anniversary 
the  enjoyment  of  his  favour,  but     commemora- 
he  even  went  the  length  of  ordain-    the  of  James's 
ing  by  act  of  parliament  that  the 
day  of  his  deliverance,   viz.,  the  5th  of  August, 
should  be  yearly  observed  in  all  coming  ages  as  a 
day  of  thanksgiving  for  "  his  miraculous  and  ex- 
traordinary  deliverance    from    the    horrible    and 
detestable  murder  and  parricide  attempted  against 
his  majesty's  most  noble  person."  ^f     This  enact- 
ment was  calculated  to  give  extreme  offence,  not 

*  Spottiswood,  p.  461. 

t  Burnet's  History  of  his  Own  Times,  vol.  i.  p.  22. 

J  ltecord  of  Privy  Council,  September  10th,  and  11th, 
1600. 

§  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  pp.  711,  723. 

j|  M'Crie's  Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  ii.  p.  169;  Aikman's 
Buchanan,  vol.  hi.  p.  265. 

H  Acts  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  vol.  iv.  pp.  213,  214. 
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only  as  being  at  variance  with  the  disapprobation 
of  religious  anniversaries  and  holidays  charac- 
teristic of  Scotland,  but  also  as  implying  the  right 
of  parliament  to  appoint  religious  observances. 
Yet  by  means  of  the  influence  which  the  king  had 
now  acquired  over  the  General  Assembly,  he  ob- 
tained their  sanction,  at  a  meeting  held  at  Holy- 
rood  House  in  1602,  to  the  appointment  which 
parliament  had  made.*  Many  of  the  ministers, 
however,  who  had  not  scrupled  to  observe  the 
single  day  of  thanksgiving  for  his  majesty's  deliver- 
ance, absolutely  refused  to  give  the  slightest  heed 
to  the  anniversary.  They  were  summoned  before 
the  king's  council  to  answer  for  their  disobedience ; 
but  although  they  were  severely  threatened,  yet 
their  number,  and  the  determination  which  they 
evinced,  led  his  majesty  to  desist  from  further  pro- 
ceedings. The  king's  mode  of  managing  assem- 
blies appears  from  an  incident  which  occurred  at 
the  meeting,  where  the  anniversary  commemorative 
of  the  royal  deliverance  was  sanctioned.  James 
Melvil  having  been  sent  for  to  the  palace,  and 
favoured  with  an  audience  in  the  cabinet,  the 
king  was  overheard,  as  he  retired  from  the  royal 
presence,  saying  to  one  of  his  attendants,  "This 
is  a  good,  simple  man.  I  have  streaked  cream  on 
his  mouth.  I'll  warrant  you  he  will  procure  a 
number  of  votes  for  me  to-morrow."  The  vote  of 
next  day,  however,  given  in  a  clear,  distinct  voice, 
was  such  as  was  fitted  to  show  the  king  what  a 
mistake  he  had  committed  in  confounding  simpli- 
city and  guileless  manners,  with  laxity  of  principle 
and  a  disposition  to  easy  compliance. f 

No  further  changes  of  any  moment  took  place 
during    the   continuance    of    James    in   Scotland. 

*  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  526;  Calderwood,  vol. 
vi.  p.  185;  M'Crie's  Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  ii.  p.  172. 
f  Livingstone's  Characteristics,  Art. :  William  Row. 


Although  the  design  of  restoring  prelacy  was  not 
for  a  moment  laid  aside,  yet  it  was    Jameg.8  ^ 
not  prosecuted   with   any  special       sion  to  the 
zeal.  The  caveats,  indeed,  were  but        throne  of 
little  regarded  from  the  beginning,  "s  an  ' 

as  appears  from  a  complaint  of  the  synod  of  Fife 
in  1602.*  In  utter  disregard  of  these  checks, 
several  individuals  were  summarily  appointed  by 
the  king  to  vacant  bishoprics;  as,  for  example, 
David  Lindsay  to  that  of  Itoss,  Peter  Blackburn 
to  Aberdeen,  and  George  Gladstanes  to  Caith- 
ness, f  And  everything  indicated  that  it  was  his 
majesty's  fixed  purpose  to  follow  up  the  victories 
which  he  had  already  gained,  by  making  such  ap- 
pointments from  time  to  time  as  were  calculated  to 
advance  his  views.  Meanwhile,  Elizabeth  died, 
and  the  event  occurred  which  James  had  so  long, 
and  so  anxiously  anticipated;  and  he  succeeded  to 
the  English  throne  without  a  struggle,  his  title 
being  universally  and  peaceably  acknowledged. 
Before  he  left  Edinburgh  to  take  possession  of  his 
new  and  more  extensive  dominions,  he  made  refer- 
ence, in  the  speech  which  he  delivered  in  the  High 
Church,  to  the  state  of  peace  in  which  he  left  the 
church.  And  when  the  members  of  the  synod  of 
Lothian  came  forth,  and  waited  on  him  as  he  passed 
through  Haddington,  praying  that  the  blessings 
of  heaven  might  come  down  abundantly  upon 
his  head,  he  expressed  the  hope  that  they  would 
live  together  in  peace  and  unity,  and  declared  it 
to  be  his  purpose  to  make  no  further  innovations 
in  their  ecclesiastical  institutions.^ 

*  Melvil' s  Diary,  pp.  550,  553. 

f  Record  of  Privy  Council,  November  5th,  1600 ;  Decem- 
ber 30th,  1600;  November  24th,  1602;  Aikuian's  Buchanan, 
vol.  iii.  p.  256. 

X  Calderwood,  vol.  vi.  pp.  215,  222 ;  Petrie's  Church 
History,  p.  567 ;  Melvil's  declining  Age  of  the  Kirk,  p. 
554. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY. 
A.D.  1603—1625. 

The  accession  of  James  to  the  throne  of  England 

Hopes  and       was  calculated  to  excite  the  hopes 

fears  inspired     and  fears  of  the  various  religious 

by  James's       parties  in  both  kingdoms.     Those 
accession.  ,  ,        .  ,     .  .        .        . 

who  concurred  with  him   in   the 

design  of  introducing  episcopacy  into  Scotland 
would  naturally  feel  that  with  the  augmented 
power  which  he  now  possessed,  he  would  be  more 
able  to  overcome  the  opposition  which  was  certain 
to  be  given  to  this  object  in  every  stage  of  its  pro- 
gress ;  whilst  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  were 
attached  to  the  existing  presbyterian  institutions 
would  be  filled  with  alarm,  lest  all  their  efforts  to 
uphold  the  policy  which  was  so  dear  to  their 
hearts  should  prove  unavailing.  In  England  the 
Romanists  not  unnaturally  hoped  that  James's 
descent  from  a  mother  who  had  been  true  to  their 
religion  through  a  long  captivity,  and  under  the 
terrible  stroke  which  cut  short  her  days,  would 
dispose  him  to  extend  some  degree  of  toleration  to 
then  ;  and  they  were  probably  not  ignorant  of 
the  fact,  that  before  Elizabeth's  death  lie  had 
written  a  letter  to  Pope  Clement  VII.,*  in  which, 
with  the  view  of  smoothing  his  way  to  the  English 
throne,  he  promised  that  greater  indulgence  should 
be  extended  to  the  Romanists  in  Britain.  The 
puritans,  too,  who  had  suffered  so  much  during 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  for  their  nonconformity, 
could  hardly  forbear  cherishing  the  expectation 
that,  under  the  sway  of  a  monarch  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  a  Church  holding  views  so  similar  to 
their  own,  the  severity  of  the  pains  and  penal- 
ties affixed  by  law  to  their  religious  principles 
might  be  somewhat  relaxed.  The  episcopalians 
again,  who  being  the  party  in  power  had  every- 
thing to  lose,  whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  they  might 
entertain  apprehensions  for  the  same  reasons  which 
inspired  their  opponents  with  hope,  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  quite  aware  of  the  efforts  which 
James  had  made  for  the  introduction  of  episcopacy 
into  Scotland,  and  of  the  disgust  with  which  the 
proceedings  of  the  presbyterian  leaders  had  in- 
spired him;  and,  therefore,  they  must  have  felt 
that  their  institutions  were  exposed  to  no  real 
danger,  but  that  probably  they  might  still  be  per- 
mitted to  domineer  over  other  parties  just  as  they 
had  hitherto  done. 

While  James  was  on  his  way  to  London,  adepu- 

Hopes  held  out    tation  from  the  puritans  met  him, 

to  the  puritans.    an^   presented  to  him   a  petition, 

usually  designated  from  the  number  of  ministers' 

names  appended  to  it,  the  Millenary  Petition  •  in 

*  Aikman's  Buchanan,  vol.  iii.  p.  251;  Burnet's  History 
of  his  Own  Times,  vol.  i.  p.  56 ;  Kapin'a  History  of  Eng- 
land, vol.  ii.  p.  159 ;  Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  ii. 
p.  4. 


which  they  prayed  for  a  redress  of  the  grievances 
under  which  they  had  long  laboured,  and  for  the 
reformation  of  abuses  acknowledged  to  be  such  by 
the  great  mass  of  Protestants.  They  had  been 
sounded  by  his  majesty  while  he  was  still  but  the 
King  of  Scotland;  and  being  decidedly  in  favour 
of  his  title  to  the  succession,  they  had  been  flat- 
tered with  the  prospect  of  a  favourable  consider- 
ation of  their  case  ;  and  now  they  fondly  hoped 
that  the  expectations  thus  inspired  were  on  the 
eve  of  being  realised.*  But  the  two  universities 
at  once  took  the  alarm.  Oxford  published  an 
answer  to  the  petition  of  the  puritans,  charging 
them  with  a  factious  spirit,  abusing  the  principles  of 
the  Scottish  Church,  and  extolling  the  polity  of  the 
Church  of  England,  as  at  once  possessed  of  every 
excellence,  and  as  constituting  the  surest  support 
of  the  throne.  At  Cambridge  it  was  declared  that 
whoever  opposed  by  word  or  writing,  or  in  any 
other  way,  the  doctrine  or  discipline  of  the  Church 
of  England,  or  any  part  of  it,  should  be  suspended 
ipso  facto  from  any  degree  already  taken,  and  be 
disabled  from  taking  any  degree  in  future. f 

Whatever  might  be   the  promises  held  out  by 

James  to  different  parties   before      I--*——  ~r 

r  Influence  ot 

he  was  actually  acknowledged  the  English 
King  of  England,  no  sooner  did  he  bishops  over 
feel  himself  firmly  seated  upon  the 
throne,  than  it  became  obvious  to  every  eye  that 
he  was  devoted  to  episcopacy,  and  would  grant  no 
indulgence  to  any  one  upholding  a  different  sys- 
tem. His  favourite  maxim — no  bishop,  no  king — 
became  dearer  to  him  than  ever.  The  extraordinary 
deference  shown  to  him  by  the  English  bishops, 
the  admiration  which  they  expressed  for  his  wis- 
dom and  learning,  and  their  practice  of  frequently 
falling  upon  their  knees  when  they  addressed 
him,  were  infinitely  more  agreeable  to  his  feelings 
than  the  sturdy  independence  which  he  was  so 
often  obliged  to  encounter  in  Scotland.}:  The  pres- 
byterian ministers  had  imbibed  the  manly  and 
generous  sentiments  inculcated  by  Buchanan,  with 
respect  to  the  responsibilities  and  limitations  of 
kingly  power;  and  they  often  found  themselves 
under  the  necessity  of  remonstrating  with  James, 
who,  in  disregard  of  the  lessons  of  his  early 
preceptor,  now  carried  his  ideas  respecting  the 
power  of  princes  to  the  most  extravagant  length. 
But  the  English  bishops  avowed  the  same  senti- 
ments which  were  so  dear  to  the  royal  mind  ;  they 
echoed  back  all  his  views  with  regard  to  the  un- 
limited authority  of  princes,  and  the  criminality  of 
resistance  in  any  conceivable  case;  and  by  thus 
flattering  the  prejudices  of  a  mind  of  no  great 
compass,  they  acquired  an  extensive  influence  over 
him,  and  secured  his  exclusive  support  of  their 
system.  He  soon  gave  them  to  understand  that 
the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  England  was 
entirely  in  accordance  with  his  mind,  and  that  he 

*  M'Crie's  Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  ii.  p.  189;  Jacob's  Attes- 
tation of  learned,  godly,  and  famous  Divines,  pp.  14,  313. 
t  Bogue  and  Bennet's  History  of  Dissenters,  vol.  i.  p.  53. 
X  Aikman's  Buchanan,  vol.  iii.  p.  285. 
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would  allow  no  innovations  to  be  made  upon  it  for 
the  sake  of  any  parties  whatever.* 

Still  it  was   requisite  that  the  promises  which 
Conference  at     J^nes  had  given  to  the  puritans 
Hampton        to  take  their  case  into  considera- 
Court.  t  jon  should  not  appear  to  be  utterly 

disregarded  by  him  ;  and,  therefore,  he  appointed 
that  a  conference  should  take  place  at  Hampton 
Court  between  the  episcopalians  and  some  of 
the  leading  men  among  the  puritans,  f  The  pro- 
fessed object  of  this  conference  was  to  bring  about 
an  accommodation  between  the  opposite  parties ; 
but  it  was  plain  from  the  very  first  that  the  whole 
affair  was  a  wilful  deception.  In  a  speech  which 
the  king  delivered  to  the  episcopal  clergy,  at  a 
meeting  from  which  their  opponents  were  ex- 
cluded, he  assured  them  that  he  looked  upon  the 
policy  of  their  Church  as  so  excellent  that  it 
needed  no  amendment;  and  he  felicitated  himself 
upon  the  happy  change  that  had  taken  place 
in  his  own  condition,  transferred  as  he  was  in 
God's  good  providence  from  a  disorderly  king- 
dom, where  no  reverence  was  paid  to  him,  to  one 
where  he  was  surrounded  by  prudent,  grave,  and 
learned  men.  And  the  conference  was  conducted 
with  hardly  the  semblance  of  justice  or  im- 
partiality. Those  who  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
existing  order  of  things  were  allowed  to  take  the 
utmost  latitude,  while  those  who  pleaded  for  some 
reforms,  and  craved  that  the  scruples  of  noncon- 
formists might  not  be  altogether  disregarded,  were 
subjected  to  most  vexatious  interruptions,  and 
loaded  with  insult  and  scorn.  The  king  himself 
gave  free  expression  to  his  abhorrence  of  the  pres- 
byterian  scheme  of  government.  "  'You  aim,'  said 
he,  in  reply  to  Reynolds,  one  of  the  puritan 
speakers,  'at  a  Scotch  presbytery,  which  agrees  as 
well  with  monarchy  as  God  and  the  devil.  Then 
Jack  and  Tom,  and  Will  and  Dick  shall  meet,  and 
at  their  pleasure  censure  me,  my  council,  and  all 
my  proceedings.  Stay,  I  pray  you,  for  one  seven 
years  before  you  demand  this  of  me.'"  And  when 
the  conference  drew  to  a  close,  he  addressed  them 
in  the  following  strain  : — M  '  We  have  taken  pains  to 
conclude  here  a  resolution  for  uniformity,  and  you 
will  undo  all  by  preferring  the  credit  of  a  few 
private  men  to  the  peace  of  the  Church.  This  is 
the  Scottish  way,  but  I  will  have  none  of  this 
arguing;  therefore  let  them  conform,  and  that 
quickly,  too,  or  they  shall  hear  of  it.  The  bishops 
will  give  them  some  time ;  but  if  any  are  of  an 
obstinate  or  turbulent  spirit,  I  will  have  them 
forced  to  conformity.' "J 

These  proceedings  were  watched  with  the  deepest 
interest  in  Scotland.  When  the  account  of  them, 
transmitted  by  Galloway,  who  was  present  at  the 
conference,  was  read  in  the  presbytery  of  Edin- 
burgh, the  ministers  were  struck  dumb  for  a  time 

*  ltapin's  History  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  160;  Neal's 
History  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  ii.  pp.  7,  19  ;  Collier's  Eccle- 
siastical History,   vol.   ii.   p.  673. 

f  Calderwood,  vol.  vi.  p.  241. 

I  Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  ii.  pp.  10,  21 ; 
Bogue  and  liennet's  History  of  Dissenters,  vol.  i.  pp.  53,  54. 


with  apprehension.     The  hostile  feeling  which  the 

king  cherished  against   the  puri-     ,        . 

,  ,  t  r     .      Apprehensions 

tans,  who  agreed  in  many  respects        excited  by 

with  the  presby  terian9  of  Scotland,  these  proceed- 
was  but  too  well  fitted  to  suggest  inS8  m  pot- 
to them  the  idea,  that  times  of 
trial  and  persecution  were  soon  to  visit  theh 
native  land.*  If  the  puritans  were  a  sect  intoler- 
able, as  the  king  affirmed  in  his  speech  before 
parliament,  in  any  well-governed  commonwealth, 
what  had  the  friends  of  the  presbyterian  discipline 
in  Scotland  to  expect,  when  they  differed  even 
more  than  the  puritans  from  the  Church  which 
James  now  regarded  with  so  much  favour?  And 
the  circumstance  was  fitted  to  deepen  their  alarm, 
that  while  the  king  spoke  with  so  much  severity 
of  the  puritans,  whom  he  acknowledged  to  be 
sound  in  the  great  principles  of  religion,  he  applied 
much  milder  language  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
which  he  described  as  "our  mother  Church," 
although  defiled  with  some  infirmities  and  cor- 
ruptions. How  different  from  the  professions 
which  James  had  formerly  made!  What  value 
could  be  attached  to  the  solemn  promises  which  he 
had  given  before  leaving  Scotland,  that  he  would 
make  no  further  changes  in  the  state  of  ecclesi- 
astical affairs?  All  the  worst  suspicions  which  the 
friends  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  that  country 
had  ever  entertained  with  regard  to  his  majesty's 
sincerity  were  confirmed  from  his  own  mouth.  His 
duplicity  was  apparent  to  every  eye.  His  king- 
craft, upon  which  he  prided  himself  so  much,  was 
a  compound  of  dishonesty  and  lies.  Honour,  in- 
tegrity, conscience,  and  truth,  were  entirely  set  at 
nought  by  him  when  they  stood  in  the  way  of  his 
own  views  and  wi'shes.f 

One  of  the  measures  which  the  king  proposed 

to  his   first   parliament  at  West-     ^  •.   , 

1  7  -  ,      Fears  excited 

minster  was,  that  as  England  and  by  the  proposed 
Scotland  were  now  governed  by  union  of  the 
one  king,  they  ought  to  be  united  C0Ulltriea- 
into  one  kingdom.  The  ministers  of  the  Scottish 
Church  were  not  averse  to  a  legislative  union  of 
the  two  kingdoms,  but  they  were  afraid  that  in 
bringing  it  about  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  of 
their  native  country  might  be  assimilated  to  those 
of  England  ;  and,  therefore,  when  it  was  appointed 
that  a  parliament  should  meet  to  take  the  subject 
into  consideration,  they  requested  that  a  meeting 
of  the  General  Assembly  should  be  summoned  at 
the  same  time.|  But  this  was  refused,  on  the 
ground  that  the  parliament  could  do  nothing  more 
at  present  than  choose  commissioners  to  consider 
the  terms  of  union;  and  the  assurance  was  also 
given  that  the  king  would  alter  nothing  in  the 
order  and  discipline  of  the  Kirk,  provided  that 
the  ministers  conducted  themselves  quietly  at  this 
time.  When  all  efforts  to  procure  a  meeting 
of  the  General  Assembly  proved  unavailing,  the 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  vi.  pp.  246,  253;  M'Crie's  Life  of 
Melvil,  vol.  ii.  pp.  193,  194. 

t  Cook's  History,  vol.  ii.  pp.  146,  147. 

%  Calderwood,  vol.  vi.  p.  257 ;  Baillie's  Historical  Vin- 
dication, p.  53. 
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synod  of  Fife,  ever  foremost  in  defending  the 
rights  of  the  Church,  adopted  the  only  means 
now  within  their  reach  of  guarding  against  the 
dangers  which  were  apprehended,  and  which  ap- 
peared not  the  less  threatening  that  the  royal 
promises  were  repeated.*  The  commissioners  of 
the  General  Assembly  having,  in  accordance  with 
the  cautions,  craved  advice  from  the  presbyteries 
with  regard  to  the  points  which  parliament  was 
to  consider,  the  synod  took  the  opportunity  of  ad- 
dressing to  them  in  reply  a  solemn  admonition, 
which  displays  the  clear  perception  the  presby- 
terians  of  Scotland  had  of  their  present  dangers, 
and  how  firmly  determined  they  were  rather  to 
die  than  to  sacrifice  their  principles.  The  docu- 
ment is  one  of  great  importance,  and  exhibits  de- 
cisive evidence  at  once  of  the  loyalty  of  the  pres- 
byterians,  and  of  their  devoted  attachment  to  the 
liberty  of  their  country.  "For  as  much  as,  by 
your  missives  directed  to  the  presbyteries,  we  were 
warned  to  give  in  our  advice  to  you  before  this 
proclaimed  parliament,  with  regard  to  matters  to 
be  proposed  concerning  the  good  of  the  Church ; 
for  discharging  of  that  duty  we  have  set  down, 
and  sent  to  you  in  writing,  by  our  commissioners, 
with  all  hearty  salutations  in  Christ,  the  following 
articles  for  our  advice : — 

"  1.  We  thank  God  for  the  purpose  of  this  union 
of  these  realms,  as  most  desirable,  in  respect  as 
already,  by  the  profession  of  the  Gospel,  they  have 
been  united  in  God  these  many  years  past ;  and 
now,  by  a  special  blessing  of  that  same  Gospel  of 
peace  and  union  in  Christ  Jesus,  they  are  come 
under  a  king,  for  graces  and  virtues  incomparable  ; 
and,  therefore,  we  earnestly  wish  the  same,  by  all 
good  means  and  endeavours  of  all  the  Estates, 
particularly  of  the  ecclesiastical,  to  be  prosecuted 
even  till  it  be  effectuated,  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ, 
which  is  the  kingdom  of  true  peace  and  union, 
working  sure  safety  and  firm  welfare  to  all  kings 
and  kingdoms  reigning  and  standing  with  Christ 
and  in  him. 

"  2.  Because  the  occasion  of  the  treaty  respect- 
ing the  union,  so  happily  of  God's  good  and  great 
providence  fallen  out,  is  since  the  last  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  in  this  realm,  ye  could, 
therefore,  have  no  warrant,  direction,  or  informa- 
tion, to  treat  of  particulars  concerning  the  same, 
yet  we  think  you  may,  and  should  do  this  in 
general,  in  name  of  the  said  assembly,  crave  that 
the  acts  made  by  our  parliaments  in  favour  of  the 
Church  should  be  ratified  and  confirmed,  and  then 
solemnly  protest  that  nothing  be  done  by  way  of 
commission  or  otherwise  at  this  time,  whereby  any 
innovation,  alteration,  hurt,  or  prejudice  may  ensue 
against  the  present  right  and  possession  of  the 
doctrine,  discipline,  and  government  of  the  Church 
and  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ  within  this  realm, 
established  by  the  Word  of  God,  confirmed  by  the 
laws  of  the  country,  briefly  comprehended  and 
published  in  the  king's  Confession  of  Faith,  where- 
*  Spottiswood,  p.  486;  How's  History  of  the  Kirk,  p.  223. 


unto  all  his  highness's  subjects  were  moved  with 
their  king  and  sovereign  lord  solemnly  to  swear, 
and  which  his  majesty,  going  to  his  prosperous 
promotion,  most  graciously  vouchsafed  it  should 
enjoy  peaceably  and  unaltered  hereafter;  and  in 
case  there  be  anything  done  to  the  contrary,  as 
God  forbid,  to  protest  that  it  is  null  and  of  no 
force  in  itself,  in  respect  that  neither  the  General 
Assembly  was  warned  thereto,  or  had  directed  any 
commissioners  thereanent. 

"  3.  That  the  old  petition  of  the  General  As- 
sembly be  renewed,  and  so  much  the  more  at 
present  urged,  as  the  danger  is  greater,  viz.,  that 
none  vote  in  name  of  the  Church,  and  for  the 
estates  thereof  in  parliament,  who  bear  not  office 
within  the  same,  nor  have  any  commission  from  it 
so  to  do;  and  if  they  be  admitted  to  sit  and  vote, 
to  protest  it  be  not  esteemed  the  vote  and  judg- 
ment of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

"  4.  Forasmuch  as  it  is  expressly  provided  that 
those  of  the  ministers,  who,  in  name  of  the  Church 
are  appointed  to  vote  in  parliament,  shall  not 
presume  at  any  time  in  parliament,  council,  or 
convention,  to  propose  anything  in  name  of  the 
Church  without  express  direction  and  warrant  from 
the  same,  neither  shall  keep  silence  in  opposing, 
if  they  shall  hear  or  perceive  anything  uttered  to 
her  hurt  or  prejudice,  under  the  pain  of  deprivation  ; 
therefore  we  think  that  ye  should  charge  the  said 
voters  in  parliament,  in  name  of  Christ  and  his 
Church,  so  to  do,  under  the  pain  of  deprivation, 
and  farther  as  Christ  by  his  Church  may  inflict ; 
and  to  recommend  to  them  the  order  and  disci- 
pline of  the  Church  to  be  well  considered,  studied, 
and  had  in  memory,  that  they  may  maintain,  stand 
fast,  and  defend  the  same  to  the  uttermost,  remem- 
bering the  account  they  must  give  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  within  this  realm,  but  pai*- 
ticularly  to  Jesus  Christ,  at  that  general,  great,  and 
glorious  parliament  of  his  last  appearance,  when 
he  shall  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead. 

"Lastly,  we  most  earnestly  beseech  you,  in  the 
bowels  of  Christ,  yea,  attesting  and  adjuring  you, 
before  God  and  his  elect  angels,  as  ye  will  make 
answer  to  that  great  judge,  to  whom  you  must  give 
an  account  of  your  stewardship,  that  ye,  by  these 
presents,  inform  and  certify  the  commissioners  who 
are  to  be  chosen  in  this  parliament,  to  treat  upon 
this  union  for  the  part  of  the  Church,  and  so  by  them 
the  king  our  sovereign,  his  most  excellent  majesty, 
that  we  believe  in  our  consciences  instructed, 
cleared,  and  assured  by  the  Word  of  God,  written 
in  Holy  Scripture,  that  the  essential  grounds  of 
the  discipline  and  government  of  the  Church  and 
kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ,  established  and  in  use  in 
this  realm  of  Scotland,  is  not  a  thing  indifferent  or 
alterable,  but  a  substantial  part  of  the  Gospel, 
having  the  like  warrant  with  any  other  point  of 
our  faith  and  religion,  which  to  renounce  or  pass 
from  we  will  esteem  as  hard  as  to  renounce  the 
manifest  truth  of  God  revealed  to  us  in  Scripture, 
yea,  harder  than  to  suffer  death  ;  which  expressly, 
by  these  presents,  we  protest  and  profess,  choosing 
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rather  so  to  do  now  beforehand  for  the  ease  and 
relief  of  our  consciences  than  too  late  hereafter, 
when  there  may  be,  as  God  forbid,  constitutions 
and  laws  made  to  the  contrary."  * 

The  admonition  thus  addressed  by  the  synod  of 
Compromise  Fife  to  the  commissioners  of  the 
in  parliament.  General  Assembly  exerted  a  very 
beneficial  influence,  not  only  upon  them,  but  also 
upon  many  of  the  barons  and  noblemen.  When 
the  parliament  met  at  Perth,  the  Earl  of  Morton, 
whose  years  and  Christian  character  made  him 
vencrable,f  proposed  that  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  treat  of  the  union  should  be  forbidden 
to  consent  to  anything,  which  might  be  prejudicial 
to  tiie  doctrine  or  discipline  of  the  Church  as  at 
present  settled.  But  though  he  was  supported  by 
most  of  the  barons  and  burgesses,  yet  the  courtiers 
and  newly  appointed  prelates  opposed  the  motion  so 
strenuously,  that  it  was  defeated,  and  a  commis- 
sion unclogged  by  conditions  was  sanctioned.  Par- 
liament, however,  acceded  so  far  to  the  views  of 
Morton,  as  to  pass  an  act  that  no  proceedings  in 
regard  to  the  union  should  prejudge  the  doctrine 
or  discipline  of  the  Church. J  To  appearance,  this 
was  not  very  different  from  what  the  friends  of  the 
existing  ecclesiastical  polity  desired,  but  in  reality 
it  was  a  comparatively  worthless  concession.  It  was 
like  providing  for  the  future  ejectment  of  a  foe  from 
the  citadel,  while  in  the  meantime  a  wide  door 
was  opened  for  his  entrance.  And  nothing  more 
is  requisite  to  show  the  insincerity  and  double 
dealing  of  the  prelates  and  courtiers,  than  the  fact 
that  they  opposed  with  dogged  determination  the 
insertion  of  a  restrictive  clause  into  the  commission, 
which  was  to  be  taken  up  to  England,  and  made 
the  ground  of  immediate  action,  while  they  offered 
scarcely  any  opposition  to  the  embodiment  of  the 
very  same  clause  in  an  act  which  was  only  to  be 
recorded  in  the  statute  book  at  home.  Their  expec- 
tation manifestly  was  that  the  act  would  be  a  dead 
letter,  if  in  the  meantime  they  accomplished  their 
object  through  means  of  the  unlimited  commission.  § 
The  General  Assembly  which  should  have  met 
Fears  excited  at  Aberdeen,  in  July,  1604,  having 
by  the  proro-  been  prorogued  for  a  year,  under 
gation  of  the  the  pretext  of  waiting  till  the  con- 
^ '  ferences  regarding  the  union  should 
be  brought  to  a  close,  meetings  were  held  during 
the  course  of  the  winter  at  St.  Andrew's  and  Perth, 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  what  steps  should 
be  taken  to  defend  the  liberties  of  the  Church,  now 
so  seriously  threatened.  ||  Loud  complaints  were 
made  at  these  meetings,  that  the  cautions  which 
had  been  adopted  with  universal  consent,  and 
made  obligatory  with  all  the  solemnity  of  an  oath, 
Mere  utterly  disregarded.  Individuals  left  their 
flocks  and  went  up  to  London,  where  they  received 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  vi.  p.  259 ;  Row's  History,  p.  223. 

t  Melvil's  declining  Age  of  the  Kirk,  p.  560. 

X  Calderwood,  vol.  vi.  p.  263  ;  Scott's  Apologetical  Nar- 
ration, p.  126. 

$  Cook's  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  156 ;  M'Crie's  Life  of  Melvil, 
vol.  ii.  p.  195. 

||  Calderwood,  vol.  vi.  p.  271. 


bishoprics  directly  from  the  king,  and  then  as- 
sumed titles  which  had  been  expressly  condemned 
by  the  General  Assembly  at  Montrose.  John 
Spottiswood,  Alexander  Forbes,  and  others,  bad 
thus  set  at  nought  the  authority  of  the  Church.* 
In  the  end  it  was  agreed  that  a  petition  should  be 
addressed  to  his  majesty,  praying  that  the  General 
Assembly  might  be  allowed  to  meet  according  to 
act  of  parliament  and  long  custom.  And  appear- 
ances seemed  to  indicate  that  the  king  was  dis- 
posed to  accede  to  their  wishes  ;  for  when  the  dis- 
tinguished and  upright  John  Forbes,  minister  of 
Alford,  Avas  admitted  to  an  audience  with  the  king 
in  London,  he  was  not  only  assured  by  James 
that  he  continued  faithful  to  the  religion  in  which 
he  had  been  brought  up,  and  was  determined  to 
make  no  further  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Scottish  Church,  but  he  was  also  authorised  to 
communicate  these  welcome  tidings  to  his  brethren, 
and  to  admonish  them  to  adhere  lo  the  acts  of 
parliament  and  the  decisions  of  those  General  As- 
semblies which  had  been  attended  by  his  majesty. f 
Yet  while  the  king  was  thus  spontaneously  send- 
ing assurances  of  his  goodwill  to  the  ministers  in 
Scotland,  nothing  was  farther  from  his  intention 
than  to  gratify  the  hopes  which  he  was  exciting. 
His  plan  was  formed,  and,  accord-  General  As- 
ingly,  when  the  time  approached  sembly  at 
for  the  meeting  of  the  General  Aberdeen- 
Assembly  at  Aberdeen,  he  signified  his  will  that 
it  should  not  take  place;  and  the  council  in  Edin- 
burgh accordingly  prohibited  it.  After  an  inter- 
view, however,  between  Forbes  and  the  chancellor, 
the  prohibition  was  recalled,  on  the  understanding 
that  the  assembly  after  it  met  should  immediately 
at  his  request  be  adjourned.  The  missives  directed 
to  the  presbyteries  were  subscribed  by  the  clerk  of 
the  commissioners,  but  those  transmitted  to  the 
north  country  specified  the  second  day  of  July  as 
the  time  of  the  meeting,  while  those  sent  to  the 
south  named  the  fifth,  the  discrepancy  being 
apparent^  designed  to  render  the  meeting  abor- 
tive.;): When  the  former  of  these  days  arrived, 
nineteen  ministers,  the  representatives  of  nine 
different  presbyteries,  made  their  appearance  in 
Aberdeen.  "With  the  sanction  of  Laurieston,  the 
king's  commissioner,  they  elected  Forbes  mode- 
rator ;  and  the  council's  letter  requesting  them  to 
adjourn  the  meeting  having  now  been  read,  they 
at  once  agreed  to  dissolve  the  assembly.  Before 
separating,  however,  they  desired  the  king's  repre- 
sentative to  appoint  the  time  and  place  of  their 
next  meeting,  but  this  he  peremptorily  refused  to 
do,  and  commanded  them  instantly  to  disperse. 
They  were  willing  to  separate,  but  they  felt  that 
if  they  did  so  without  making  any  provision  for 
another  meeting,  they  would  themselves  be  acces- 
sory to  the  destruction  of  their  polity.  They  agreed 
therefore  to  meet  again  in  the  same  place  on  the 

*  Melvil's  declining  Age  of  the  Kirk,  p.  568. 
f  Wodiow's  Life  of  Forbes,  p.  2. 

X  Row's  History,  p.  227;  Baillie's  Historical  Vindication, 
p.  54. 
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last  Tuesday  of  September,  and  then  wrote  to  the 
council  explaining  the  reasons  of  this  appointment. 
His  majesty's  commissioner,  alarmed  now  at  what 
the  ministers  had  done,  and  dreading  the  resent- 
ment of  his  royal  master,  declared  that  from  the 
first  he  had  considered  this  assembly  an  unlawful 
meeting  on  account  of  the  absence  of  the  late 
moderator  and  the  usual  clerk  ;  and  he  afterwards 
maintained  that  on  the  first  day  of  July  he  had 
commanded  all  the  ministers  to  depart  from  Aber- 
deen, under  pain  of  being  denounced  as  rebels.* 
This  was  undoubtedly  a  fabrication  on  the  part  of 
Laurieston,  designed  to  shield  himself  from  the 
charge  of  having  given  too  much  countenance  to 
the  assembly.  It  had  now  become  very  obvious 
that  it  was  the  wish  of  his  majesty  to  have  no  more 
such  meetings. f 

With  regard  to  the  proceedings  of  the  assembly 
Character  of  at  Aberdeen,  which  have  been  so 
the  assembly  loudly  condemned,  there  is  no  room 
at  Aberdeen.      afc  aU   for  doubfc   thafc   they   were 

quite  constitutional-!  The  simple  question  was, 
whether  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  or  the  will  of 
the  prince  should  be  the  rule  of  government.  By 
act  of  parliament  a  yearly  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly  had  been  authorised,  and  the  only  restric- 
tion imposed  was,  that  the  time  and  place  of  meet- 
ing should  be  fixed  by  the  king  or  his  commis- 
sioner, or  failing  them  by  the  assembly  itself. 
But  his  majesty,  without  having  procured  a  repeal 
of  this  law  from  the  legislature,  arbitrarily  pre- 
vented the  meeting  of  the  assembly  ;  and  on  the 
occasion  of  the  prorogation  at  Aberdeen,  his  re- 
presentative refused  to  name  any  time  for  a  sub- 
sequent meeting,  thus  warranting  the  inference 
that  he  designed  to  annihilate  the  supreme  court 
of  the  Church  altogether.  And  what  was  the  ex- 
tent of  the  offence  perpetrated  by  the  ministers? 
The}-  presumed  to  name  a  day,  when  the  commis- 
sioner failed  to  do  so,  for  their  next  meeting. 
Less  than  this  they  could  not  have  done,  without 
betraying  the  rights  of  their  Church  and  the  liber- 
ties of  their  native  country.  When  the  magnitude 
of  the  interests  at  stake  is  considered,  so  far 
will  their  conduct  appear  from  exhibiting  any- 
thing like  violence,  that  they  must  rather  be 
acknowledged  to  merit  the  praise  of  extreme  mode- 
ration. Resistance  to  the  arbitrary  conduct  of 
James  was  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen  ;  and  if 
the  prelates  of  England,  instead  of  flattering  his 
vanity  and  echoing  all  his  slavish  maxims,  had 
joined  in  withstanding  his  encroachments  upon  the 
liberties  of  the  nation,  he  might  have  been  pre- 
vented from  pursuing  a  most  pernicious  course, 
and  his  son  might  have  been  saved  from  that  ruin 
in  which  the  accumulated  wrongs  of  many  years 
eventually  overwhelmed  him. 

*  Spottiswood,  p.  487;  Biography  of  Welsh,  p.  14. 
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When  intelligence  of  the  proceedings  at  Aber- 
deen was  conveyed  to  his  majesty,  jjis  majesty 
he  was  filled  with  indignation  at  enraged  against 
the  ministers,  and  sent  immediate  the  mini»k»« 
orders  to  the  council  of  Edinburgh  to  proceed  with 
the  utmost  rigour  against  them.  Fourteen  mi- 
nisters were  accordingly  apprehended  and  thrown 
into  prison  ;  and  when  they  declined  the  authority 
of  the  privy  council  in  a  cause  which  was  purely 
ecclesiastical,  six  of  them,  viz.,  John  Forbes  of 
Alford,  John  Welsh  of  Ayr,  Robert  Durie  of  An- 
struther,  Andrew  Duncan  of  Crail,  John  Sharp 
of  Kilmany,  and  Alexander  Strachan  of  Criegh, 
were  singled  out  to  stand  their  trial  for  high- 
treason  before  the  court  of  justiciary  at  Lin- 
lithgow.* Their  defence  was  conducted  with  sin- 
gular eloquence  and  skill  by  Forbes  and  Welsh, f 
but  the  most  infamous  arts  were  employed  to  secure 
their  condemnation.  The  judges  were  tampered 
with,  and  the  jury  were  threatened  and  cajoled.  \ 
In  a  letter  addressed  by  secretary  Balmerino  to 
his  majesty,  he  says: — "To  dissemble  nothing,  if 
the  Earl  of  Dunbar  had  not  been  with  us,  and 
partly  by  his  dexterity  in  advising  what  was  fittest 
to  be  done  in  everything,  and  partly  by  the  autho- 
rity he  had  over  his  friends,  of  whom  a  great  many 
passed  upon  the  assize,  and  partly  for  that  some 
stood  in  awe  of  his  presence,  knowing  that  he 
would  make  faithful  relation  to  your  majesty  of 
every  man's  part,  the  turn  had  not  framed  so  well, 
as  blessed  be  God  it  has."§  And  even  with  the  aid 
of  all  these  arts  of  intrigue,  it  was  only  by  a  majo- 
rity of  three  that  a  verdict  of  guilty  was  extorted 
from  the  reluctant  jury  ;  six  of  the  fifteen  persisted 
in  declaring  their  conviction  that  the  ministers 
were  innocent.  Undeterred  by  the  profound  horror 
which  these  proceedings  excited  through  the  whole 
country,  the  king  sent  down  orders  to  the  council 
to  proceed  immediately  with  the  trial  of  the  re- 
maining eight  ministers,  who  were  still  in  prison  ; 
but  they  felt  constrained  to  assure  him  that  the 
recent  scenes  could  not  be  repeated,  that  they  were 
regarded  with  detestation  and  horror  by  the  whole 
country,  and  that  no  jury  could  now  be  found  that 
would  return  a  verdict  of  guilty.  Yet  the  ministers, 
though  not  brought  to  trial,  were  not  set  at  liberty. 
They  were  banished  to  the  Orkney  and  Shetland 
Islands,  where  several  of  them  died  under  the  suffer- 
ings and  privations  to  which  they  were  exposed. || 

*  Spottiswood,  pp.  489,  490 ;  Melvil's  declining  Age  of 
the  Kirk,  p.  616.  f  Calderwood,  vol.  vi.  pp.  300—385. 

X  Scott's  Apologetical  Narration,  pp.  148 — 154. 

$  The  lord-advocate,  too,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  king  in 
a  similar  strain.  This  letter  is  embodied  in  the  Memorials 
published  by  Lord  Hailes  regarding  the  reign  of  Janus  I. 
The  learned'judge  makes  the  following  observations  upon 
it: — "This  letter  gives  a  more  lively  idea  of  those  times 
than  an  hundred  chronicles  can  do.  We  see  here  the 
prime-minister,  in  order  to  obtain  a  sentence  agreeable  to 
the  king,  address  the  judges  with  promises  and  threats,  t 
pack  the  jury,  and  then  deal  with  them  without  scruple 
and  ceremony.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  king's  advocate 
disliked  the  proceedings  as  impolitic  and  odious,  but  that 
he  had  not  l-esolution  to  oppose  them." — Lord  Hailes'  Me- 
morials and  Letters,  vol.  i.  pp.  1 — 4. 

|!  M'Crie's  Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  ii.  p.  207;  Calderwood, 
vol.  vi.  p.  590;  Life  of  John  Welsh,  p.  17. 
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Shortly  after  these  cruel  and  shameful  proceed- 

Proposals         inSS'  an  attemPfc  was  made  bv  the 
made  by  govern-  government   to  prevail  upon   the 

ment  to  the  synods  to  accede  to  five  articles, 
which  were  designed  to  relieve 
the  bishops  from  the  responsibility  which  they 
owed  to  the  General  Assembly,  and  also  to  esta- 
blish the  power  which  the  king  claimed  over  the 
supreme  judicatory  of  the  Church.  They  were  in 
flagrant  contradiction  to  the  solemn  assurances 
repeatedly  given  by  his  majesty,  that  he  would 
not  alter  the  constitution  of  the  Scottish  Church ; 
for  although  the  first  article  merely  required  the 
ministers  to  originate  no  changes  themselves,  yet 
the  others  proposed  that  the  bishops  should  have 
full  jurisdiction  over  the  ministers,  that  the  com- 
missioners of  the  General  Assembly  should  not  be 
changed,  that  no  appeal  should  lie  from  them  to 
the  General  Assembly,  and  that  the  king  should 
be  acknowledged  supreme  ruler  of  the  Church 
under  Christ,  and  the  source  of  all  the  powers 
which  were  exercised  by  ministers.*  These  were 
chains  of  bondage  and  degradation  which  the 
synods  were  asked  to  fasten  upon  themselves ;  but 
although  ample  evidence  was  furnished  by  the 
recent  trial  of  what  they  had  reason  to  expect  from 
the  rage  of  lawless  tyranny,  they  decidedly  re- 
fused, with  the  single  exception  of  the  synod  of 
Angus,  to  comply  with  the  royal  mandate.  Such 
questions,  they  answered,  could  only  be  considered 
in  a  general  assembly  of  the  Church.  James 
Melvil  was  confined  to  a  sick-bed  at  the  time,  but 
he  felt  impelled,  "  out  of  the  midst  of  his  pains," 
to  write  to  the  synod  to  which  he  belonged,  which 
was  convened  at  Cupar;  and  while  he  declared 
that  he  could  hardly  believe  such  proposals  were 
really  made,  he  admonished  them  to  stand  fast  in 
the  liberty  of  the  Gospel,  "  not  only  at  the  bar  and 
in  prison,  but  even  in  the  fire  and  upon  the 
scaffold."  f 

The  king  had  more   success  with    parliament 

Bishops  re-       than   with   the   synods,   for   at   a 
stored  by        meeting  held  at  Perth  in  August, 

parliament.       1606>  the  bishops  were  restored  to 

all  their  ancient  honours  and  dignities.  In  vain 
did  deputations  from  all  the  presbyteries  attend 
with  the  view  of  opposing  the  measure  ;  their 
remonstrances  and  protestations  were  disregarded. 
The  chancellor  plainly  declared  that  "  so  they 
were  commanded ;"  f  and,  in  fact,  they  were  not  a 
free  parliament,  but  the  mere  tools  of  arbitrary 
power.  At  last  it  was  craved,  that  at  least  the 
cautions  formerly  agreed  to  by  his  majesty  should 
be  inserted  in  the  act  of  parliament ;  but  this  was 
absolutely  refused.  The  nobility,  for  the  most  part, 
were  opposed  to  the  measure,  but  they  had  not 
the  courage  to  withhold  their  consent  from  it, 
because  it  was  now  much  more  dangerous  to  dis- 
please the  king  than  it  had  formerly  been.     Be- 

•Melvil' 8  declining  Age  of  the  Kirk,  p.  627;    Scott's 
Apologetical  Narration,  p.  156. 
t  Melvil's  declining  Age  of  the  Kirk,  p.  630. 
I  Ibid.,  p.  638;  Select  Biographies,  Wod.  Soc.  p.  82. 
VOL.  II. 


sides,  the  prelacies  were  reduced  in  number,  and 
all  the  grants  which  had  formerly  been  made  of 
church  lands  to  noblemen  were  confirmed,  and 
seventeen  new  temporal  lordships  were  created  out 
of  ecclesiastical  property.  Hardly  was  the  mea- 
sure passed,  however,  when  the  arrogance  of  the 
newly-created  spiritual  peers  excited  the  resent- 
ment of  the  nobility.  The  first  day  they  pre- 
sented a  magnificent  spectacle,  riding  between  the 
earls  and  the  lords,  clothed  in  silk  and  velvet ;  but 
on  the  second  day  they  refused  to  join  the  proces- 
sion at  all,  because  they  were  not  allowed  to  take 
their  place  before  the  earls,  and  next  to  the  mar- 
quises, as  had  been  the  practice  in  old  popish 
times.* 

The  pi-otest  proposed  by  the  ministers  against 
the  changes  which  it  wras  known  Protest  of  the 
the  king  designed  to  accomplish  ministers, 
in  the  parliament,  is  drawn  up  with  much  judg- 
ment and  force,  and  it  forms  a  striking  contrast  io 
the  slavish  maxims  which  the  noblemen  and  other 
members  of  the  legislature  were  not  ashamed  to 
avow.  Parliament  so  enlarged  the  royal  prero- 
gative as  to  extend  it  beyond  all  bounds,  declaring 
that  "  the  Estates,  of  their  bounden  duty,  with 
most  hearty  and  faithful  affection,  humbly  ac- 
knowledged the  king's  majesty  to  be  sovereign 
monarch,  absolute  prince,  judge,  and  governor, 
over  all  persons,  estates,  and  causes,  both  spiritual 
and  temporal,  within  the  realm."  f  But  the  mi- 
nisters, on  the  other  hand,  maintained  that  there 
was  no  absolute  and  unbounded  authority  in  this 
world,  excepting  that  of  Christ  himself.  "  All 
other  authority  is  entrenched  within  the  marches 
of  the  divine  commandment.  For  this  cause,  my 
lords,  let  the  authority  of  your  meeting  in  this 
present  parliament  be  like  the  ocean  sea,  which, 
as  it  is  the  greatest  of  all  waters,  so  it  containeth 
itself  better  within  the  coasts  and  limits  appointed 
by  God,  than  any  river  of  fresh  running  waters  hath 
done."  X  The  protest  next  denounces  the  pre-emi- 
nence of  bishops  above  their  brethren  as  an  ordi- 
nance of  man,  which  all  experience  has  shown  to 
be  productive  of  idleness,  pride,  tyranny,  and  am- 
bition ;  and  it  also  describes  this  pre-eminence  as 
having  been  the  germ  of  popery.  "  The  anti- 
christian  hierarchy  climbed  up  by  the  steps  of  the 
pre-eminence  of  bishops,  until  the  man  of  sin  came 
forth  as  the  ripe  fruits  of  the  wisdom  of  man, 
which  God  shall  consume  with  the  breath  of  his 
mouth.  Let  the  sword  of  God  pierce  the  belly 
that  brought  forth  such  a  monster,  and  let  the 
staff  of  God  crush  that  egg  which  hath  hatched 
such  a  venomous  cockatrice ;  and  let  not  only  that 
Roman  antichrist  be  thrown  down  from  the  high, 
bench  of  his  usurped  authority,  but  also  let  all  the 
steps  whereby  he  climbed  up  to  that  unlawful  pre- 

*  Spottiswood,  p.  496;  Calderwood,  vol.  vi.  p.  494; 
Melvil's  declining  Age  of  the  Kirk,  pp.  638—641 ;  Scott's 
Apologetical  Narration,  p.  163;  Aikman's  Buchanan,  vol. 
iii.  p.  308. 

t  Acts  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  vol.  iv.  pp.  281,  282 ; 
Calderwood,  vol.  vi.  p.  495. 

j  Calderwood,  vol.  vi.  p.  486;  Life  of  Simpson,  p.  84* 
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eminence  be  cut  down  and  utterly  abolished  in  this 
land."  And  the  document  concluded  with  offering 
to  prove  that  the  dignities  and  powers  with  which 
it  was  proposed  to  invest  certain  ministers  were 
contrary  to  the  word  of  God,  the  ancient  canons 
and  fathers  of  the  Church,  the  opinions  of  the  most 
learned  modern  divines,  the  constitution  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  from  the  time  of  the  Reform- 
ation, and  the  well-being  of  all  ranks  of  the  com- 
munity.* 

ThU  protest,  which  was  totally  disregarded  by 
Reasons  in        parliament  —  the     reading    of    it 

support  of  the  being  interdicted — was  penned  by 
protest.  Patrick  Simpson  of  Stirling;  and 
the  reasons,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the 
close  of  the  document,  were  the  production  of 
James  Melvil,  aided  by  his  uncle.  These  reasons 
enter  at  great  length  into  the  subject  of  church 
government.  The  scriptural  argument  is  fully 
exhibited.  An  immense  array  of  ancient  and 
modern  authorities  is  produced;  and  the  paper 
concludes  with  some  powerful  reasoning  as  to  the 
dangers  likely  to  ensue  from  the  subserviency  of 
bishops  to  the  will  of  the  prince: — "They  have 
their  lordship  and  living,  their  honour  and  estima- 
tion, profit  and  commodity,  from  the  king  more 
than  others.  The  king  may  set  them  up  and  cast 
them  do.wn,  give  to  them  and  take  from  them,  put 
them  in  and  out  at  his  pleasure  ;  and,  therefore, 
th?y  must  be  at  his  direction,  to  do  what  liketh 
him.  If  any  succeeding  prince  please  to  play  the 
tyrant,  and  govern  not  by  laws,  but  by  his  own 
will  and  pleasure,!  signified  by  missives,  articles, 
and  directions,  they  shall  never  admonish  him  as 
faithful  pastors,  for  such  they  are  not,  having  no 
lawful  calling  and  authority  from  God  and  his 
Church ;  but  as  they  are  made  up  by  man,  they 
will  flatter,  pleasure,  and  obey  men.  As  they 
stand  by  the  prince's  affection,  so  they  will  by  no 
l/teans  jeopard  their  standing,  but  be  readiest  of 
any  to  put  his  will  and  pleasure  in  execution, 
suppose  it  were  to  apprehend,  imprison,  or  banish 
such  as  stand  for  the  freedom  and  the  laws  of  the 
realm.  Unless  men  of  whatsoever  rank  and  degree 
give  them  their  styles,  places,  and  salutation,  they 
shall  not  miss  to  be  crossed  by  them  in  their  affairs, 
and  traduced  at  court  by  them  or  their  means. 
Their  company  and  train  shall  be  an  example  of 
riot  and  excess.  The  bishop,  in  his  own  city,  and 
amongst  his  vassals,  will  think  himself  a  petty 
king.  Who  dare  deny  to  lend,  give,  or  serve  him 
with  whatsoever  they  have  ?  If  he  do,  cannot  they 
and  their  lawyers,  domestics,  and  dependents,  de- 
vise a  way  how  to  draw  him  within  danger  of  the 
laws?  and  then  his  estate,  falling  in  the  bishop's 
hand,  he  shall  certainly  be  pilled  and  polled. 
Finally,  it  is  already  too  manifest,  that  if  the 
prince  be  prodigal,  or  would  enrich   his  courtiers 

*  Aikraan's  Buchanan,  vol.  iii.  p.  308. 

f  The  ministers  were  greatly  in  advance  of  the  nobles 
in  their  views  of  constitutional  government.  From  the 
days  of  Knox  downwards,  their  constant  maxim  was,  that 
the  prince  was  as  much  bound  to  obey  the  laws  of  the 
country  as  nny  subject. 


moned  to 
London. 


by  taxations  and  imposts  laid  upon  his  subjects, 
who  have  been,  or  shall  be  so  ready  to  satisfy  his 
desire  in  parliament,  as  those  who  are  set  up  for 
that  and  like  service  ?"  * 

In  the  month  of  May  letters  from  the  king  had 
been  addressed  to  eight  of  the  Ei°-ht  of  the 
principal  ministers  who  were  op-  ministers  sum- 
posed  to  episcopacy,  viz.,  Andrew 
and  James  Melvil,  William  Scott 
of  Cupar,  John  Carmichael  of  Kilconquhar,  Wil- 
liam Watson  of  Burntisland,  James  Balfour  of 
Edinburgh,  Adam  Coult  of  Musselburgh,  and 
Robert  Wallace  of  Tranent,  requiring  them  to 
appear,  all  excuses  set  aside,  in  his  majesty's  pre- 
sence in  London  before  the  15th  of  September. f 
The  ostensible  reason  for  imposing  this  long  and 
burdensome  journey  upon  them  was,  that  his  ma- 
jesty desired  to  hold  a  conference  with  them  in 
regard  to  the  best  means  of  restoring  and  main- 
taining the  peace  of  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  but 
the  whole  course  of  events  makes  it  obvious  that 
the  real  design  was  to  weaken  still  further  the 
party  opposed  to  the  king's  measures  by  the  re- 
moval of  their  ablest  men.  Fourteen  ministers 
had  already  been  either  imprisoned  or  banished  on 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  assembly  at 
Aberdeen,  and  eight  more  were  now  commanded, 
under  false  pretences,  to  leave  the  scene  of  their 
labours.  As  they  augured  no  good  from  the 
journey,  they  requested  the  Earl  of  Dunbar  to  use 
his  influence  with  the  view  of  inducing  his  majesty 
to  excuse  them  from  it ;  but  the  earl  either  de- 
ceived himself,  or  accessory  to  the  plot  for  tearing 
them  away  from  their  native  country,  urged  them 
to  comply  with  the  king's  desire,  and  expressed 
the  confident  belief  that  the  step  would  be  attended 
with  most  beneficial  consequences.  Certain  it  is 
that  so  early  as  June,  Gladstanes,  Bishop  of  St. 
Andrew's,  was  felicitating  himself  on  the  idea  that 
Andrew  Melvil  would  never  more  appear  at  the 

university.  J 

When  the  eight  ministers  reached  London,  they 
were  first  admitted  to  a  private  Interview  of 
interview  with  his  majesty,  who  the  ministers 
demanded  their  opinion  with  re-  Wlth  the  kms' 
gard  to  the  late  assembly  at  Aberdeen,  and  also 
with  regard  to  the  best  mode  of  restoring  peace  to 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  §  After  presenting  their 
congratulations  to  his  majesty  on  the  high  honour 
and  dignity  to  which  he  was  now  raised,  they 
requested  that  they  might  be  allowed  some  time  to 
advise  with  one  another  respecting  the  answers 
which  it  might  be  proper  to  give  to  his  questions. 
On  the  following  day  they  were  again  introduced 
into  the  royal  presence,  where  they  found  them- 
selves in  the  midst  of  a  splendid  assemblage  of  the 
English  nobility.  The  Scottish  bishops  and  com- 
missioners were  first  called  upon  to  state  their 
views  of  the  assembly  at  Aberdeen  ;  and  with  one 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  vi.  pp.  529,  530. 
f  Ibid.,  pp.  477,  480. 
J  M'Crie's  Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  ii.  p.  222. 
6  Calderwood,  vol.  vi.  p.  568  ;  Cook's  History,  vol.  U. 
p.  178. 
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voice  they  declared  that  they  had  always  condemned 
it  as  an  unlawful  convention.  The  king  now  ad- 
dressed himself  to  Andrew  Melvil,  saying,  "  You 
see  that  your  brethren  here  cannot  justify  these 
men,  nor  their  assemblies.  "What  say  you  therefore  ? 
Think  you  that  when  a  small  number  of  eight  or 
nine  do  meet,  without  any  warrant,  wanting  the 
chief  members  of  an  assembly,  the  moderator  and 
the  scribe,  convening  unmannerly  without  sermon, 
being  also  discharged  before  by  open  proclamation, 
these  can  make  an  assembly  or  not?"*  The 
several  points  thus  adverted  to  by  the  king  were 
handled  by  Melvil  in  a  speech  of  nearly  an  hour's 
length.  The  thinness  of  a  meeting  did  not  destroy 
its  legality.  The  numbers  present  were  amply 
sufficient  for  all  the  business  that  was  transacted, 
which  was  merely  to  adjourn  to  another  time. 
The  absence  of  moderator  and  clerk  could  never 
be  considered  fatal  to  the  validity  of  a  meeting, 
for  it  was  easy  to  elect  others  in  their  room. 
With  regard  to  the  alleged  want  of  sermon,  his 
majesty  had  been  misinformed,  for  James  Ross, 
minister  of  Aberdeen,  had  preached  at  the  opening 
of  the  assembly.  And  as  to  a  public  proclama- 
tion forbidding  the  ministers  to  constitute  them- 
selves into  a  court,  Melvil  brought  the  matter  to 
the  test  at  once,  by  appealing  to  the  king's  com- 
missioner, who  was  said  to  have  made  the  procla- 
mation. "  I  adjure  you  in  the  name  of  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland,  as  you  shall  answer  before  the  great  God 
at  the  appearance  of  Jesus  Christ  to  judge  the 
quick  and  the  dead,  to  testify  the  truth,  and  to  tell 
whether  any  such  discharge  was  given  or  not."  f 
The  silence  of  Laurieston  made  it  plain  that  the 
facts  of  the  case  had  been  grossly  misrepresented.  J 
All  the  ministers  were  called  upon  to  speak  in 
order,  and  perfect  harmony  characterised  their 
views  and  representations.  "  If  your  majesty," 
said  Jame,s  Melvil,  "  find  fault  with  that  meeting, 
let  the  presbyteries  that  commissioned  the  mem- 
bers be  punished,  and  not  the  persons  whom  they 
sent.  If  your  majesty  urge  me  to  deliver  my  judg- 
ment according  to  my  conscience,  then  my  judg- 
ment is  that,  unless  the  alleged  wrongs  done  to 
them  and  presented  to  your  majesty's  Estates  in 
the  last  parliament  held  at  Perth  be  considered, 
and  rightly  judged,  I  would  not  for  all  the  world 
condemn  them."  §  When  William  Scott  was  speak- 
ing, a  legal  argument  ensued  between  him  and 
Hamilton,  the  lord-advocate,  with  regard  to  the 
trial  of  the  ministers  at  Linlithgow  for  treason; 
and  Scott  gave  such  a  view  of  the  case,  and  made 
such  disclosures,  as  brought  the  blush  to  Hamil- 
ton's cheek.  The  thought  of  the  wrongs  which 
these  brethren  had  suffered  fired  the  bosom  of 
Andrew  Melvil  with  indignation,  and  falling  down 
upon  his  knees,  ||  he  besought  his  majesty  to  allow 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  vi.  p.  573 ;  Scott's  Apologetical  Nar- 
ration, p.  168.  f  Calderwood,  vol.  vi.  p.  574. 

1  Wodrow's  Life  of  Melvil,  p.  79 ;  Spottiswood,  p.  498  ; 
M'Crie's  Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  ii.  pp.  229,  230. 

§  Calderwood,  vol.  vi.  p.  575;*  Melvil' s  declining  Age  of 
the  Kirk,  p.  660. 

||  Melvil' s  declining  Age  of  the  Kirk,  p.  66L 


him  to  speak  a  second  time  ;  when  he  poured  forth 
such  a  torrent  of  eloquence  in  defence  of  injured 
innocence,  and  in  reprobation  of  the  conduct  of 
the  lord-advocate,  that  the  English  nobility  and 
clergy  were  filled  with  amazement,  both  at  the 
boldness  of  his  carriage,  and  at  the  dignity  and 
elevation  of  his  sentiments  and  language.  Detail- 
ing the  insidious  wiles  and  malicious  craft  which 
Hamilton  had  employed  against  the  ministers,  he 
applied  to  him  the  words  6  uaTijyopog  ru>v  aci\pu>v.* 
"What  is  that?"  said  the  king,  turning  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  "I  think  he  calls  him 
Antichrist,  out  of  the  book  of  Revelations.  Nay, 
by  God  !  he  calleth  him  the  very  devil.  That  is  the 
devil's  own  name  in  the  Apocalypse."  f 

Nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  further  conference. 
The  eloquence  and  firmness  of  the  Close  of  the 
ministers,  and  the  perfect  accord-  conference, 
ance  of  all  their  representations  and  views,  were 
producing  a  deep  impression  upon  the  minds  of 
not  a  few  of  the  independent  English  nobility. 
The  proceedings  were,  therefore,  abruptly  brought 
to  a  termination.  Before  the  king  retired,  how- 
ever, he  demanded  of  the  Scottish  brethren  what 
proposal  they  had  to  make  with  regard  to  the  best 
means  of  restoring  peace  and  tranquillity  to  the 
Church.  With  one  voice  they  answered,  that  a 
free  General  Assembly  was  the  only  means  which 
they  could  imagine  for  removing  disagreements 
and  restoring  the  country  to  anything  like  re- 
pose. % 

As  the  ministers  were  accused  of  no  crime,  and 
as  they  had  now  answered  all  the  Efforts  made 
questions  proposed  to  them,  it  to  ensnare  the 
might  naturally  have  been  ex-  i™™8^8- 
pected  that  they  should  be  allowed  immediately  to 
return  home ;  but  nothing  was  farther  from  the 
king's  intention.  Hardly  had  they  left  the  royal 
presence,  when  they  were  overtaken  by  Alexander 
Hay,  the  secretary  for  Scottish  affairs,  who  deli- 
vered to  them  a  message  from  his  majesty,  charg- 
ing them  not  to  return  to  Scotland,  nor  to  come 
near  the  court  without  special  licence  or  invitation. 
After  a  few  days  they  were  summoned  to  appear 
before  the  Scottish  council,  met  in  the  Earl  of 
Dunbar's  lodgings,  and  there  they  were  plied  with 
ensnaring  questions  by  the  lord-advocate,  whose 
object  was  to  extort  from  them  some  unguarded 
expressions,  on  the  ground  of  which  a  charge 
might  be  brought  against  them.  James  Melvil, 
who  was  first  called  in,  refused  to  answer.  "  I  am 
a  free  subject  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  which 
hath  laws  and  privileges  of  its  own,  as  free  as  any 
kingdom  in  the  world ;  to  them  I  will  stand.  There 
hath  been  no  summons  lawfully  executed,  against 
me.  The  noblemen  here  present  and  I  are  not  in 
our  own  country.  The  charge  supet  inquirendis§ 
was  long  ago  condemned  and  abolished  as  unjust 
and  iniquitous.     I  am  bound  by  no  law  to  furnish 

*  The  accuser  of  the  brethren. 

f  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  577 ;  M'Crie's  Life  of  Melvil, 
vol.  ii.  p.  232. 

%  Calderwood,  vol.  vi.  p.  577. 

]  In  regard  to  matters  to  be  inquired  into. 
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a  charge  against  myself."  *  Andrew  Melvil  was 
called  in  last,  and  he  indignantly  reproached  the 
Scottish  noblemen  for  lending  themselves  as  the 
tools  of  oppression.  They  had  degenerated  from 
the  ancient  nobility  of  Scotland,  who  were  wont 
to  give  their  lives  and  their  lands  for  the  freedom 
of  their  country  and  the  Gospel,  but  they  were 
betraying  and  overturning  the  dearest  interests  of 
both.  Shortly  afterwards  they  were  served  with 
written  questions,  to  which  they  were  required  to 
return  answers  each  for  himself,  f  It  was  asked 
whether  they  had  not  transgressed  their  duty,  in 
praying  publicly  for  the  brethren  placed  by  sentence 
of  a  lawful  judge  under  restraint;  whether  they 
acknowledged  his  majesty's  right  as  a  Christian 
king  to  convoke  and  prorogue,  for  reasons  known 
to  himself,  the  assemblies  of  the  Church ;  and 
whether  his  majesty  was  not  invested  with  the 
power  of  citing  before  him  all  persons  for  any 
faults,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  and  passing  sentence 
upon  them  ?  Their  answers  to  these  questions 
were  so  guardedly  expressed,  that,  without  at  all 
contradicting  their  own  principles,  they  afforded 
no  handle  of  which  their  enemies  could  lay 
hold4 

During  the  course  of  these  proceedings  the  mi- 
Special  charge    nisters  were  compelled  to  hear  ser- 
against  Andrew   mons  from  English  bishops  touch- 
Melvil.  ingr  the  points  in  dispute,  to  which 

of  course  they  were  not  permitted  to  give  any 
reply.  §  On  one  occasion  they  were  obliged  to 
attend  in  the  royal  chapel  at  the  festival  of  St. 
Michael,  which  was  celebrated  with  much  pomp. 
Perceiving  upon  the  altar  two  shut  books,  two 
empty  cups,  and  two  unlighted  candles,  Andrew 
Melvil  wrote  the  following  verses  : — 

•  "  Cur  stant  clausi  Anglis  libri  duo  regia  in  ara, 
Lumina  caeca  duo,  pollubra  sicca  duo  ? 

Num  sensum  cultumque  Dei  tenet  Anglia  clausura, 
Lumine  caeca  suo,  sorde  sepulta  sua  ? 

Romano  an  ritu  dum  regalera  instruit ;  arara 
Purpuream  pingit  relligiosa  lupam  ? "  || 

Through  some  unknown  channel  a  copy  of  these 
verses,  which  were  never  intended  for  publication, 
was  conveyed  to  his  majesty,  and  they  were  imme- 
diately made  the  ground  of  proceedings  against 
their  author  before  the  English  privy  council. 
Melvil  at  once  frankly  acknowledged  that  he  had 
written  them,  but  he  maintained  that  there  was 
nothing  of  the  nature  of  a  crime  in  them,  and  that 
even  if  they  were  criminal,  he  was  not  answerable 

*  Guthrie's  History,  vol.  ix.  p.  36;    Cook's   History, 
vol.  ii.  p.  181. 

f  Calderwood,  vol.  vi.  p.  587. 
X  Scott's  Apologetical  Narration,  p.  170. 
§  Spotdswood,  p.  497;  Heylin's  History  of  the  Presby- 
terians, p.  384. 

(J  An  old  translation  of  these  verses  exhibits  thus  their 
sense  : — 

"  Why  stand  there  on  the  royal  altar  high 
Two  closed  books,  blind  lights,  two  basins  dry  ? 
Doth  England  hold  God's  mind  and  worship  close, 
Blind  of  her  sight,  and  buried  in  her  dross) 
Both  she,  with  chapel  put  in  Romish  dress, 
The  purple  whore  religiously  express." 
(Melvini  Musse,  p.  24 ;    M'Crie's  Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  ii. 
v.  242  ;  Pierce's  Vindication  of  the  Dissenters,  p.  172.) 


to  the  privy  council  of  England.  "When  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  characterised  the  verses  as 
treasonable,  Melvil  could  not  forbear  exclaiming, 
"  Andrew  Melvil  was  never  a  traitor.  But,  my  lords, 
there  was  one  Richard  Bancroft — let  him  be  sought 
for — who  during  the  life  of  the  late  queen  wrote 
a  treatise  against  his  majesty's  title  to  the  crown 
of  England  ;  and  here  is  the  book,"  pulling  it  out 
of  his  pocket,  "  which  was  answered  by  my  brother, 
John  Davidson."*  This  completely  silenced  Ban- 
croft, upon  which  Bishop  Barlow  advanced  to  the 
conflict,  but  Melvil's  comment  upon  a  statement  of 
his  regarding  the  king,  contained  in  his  account  of  . 
the  Hampton  Court  conference,  that  he  was  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland  but  not  of  it,  at  once  drove 
him  from  the  field.  To  affirm  of  any  one  that  he 
is  m  a  church,  but  not  of  it,  is  to  brand  him  with 
hypocrisy.  One  of.  the  Scottish  noblemen  now 
admonished  Melvil  to  remember  where  he  was, 
and  to  whom  he  was  speaking.  "  I  remember  it 
very  well,  my  lord,  and  I  am  sorry  that  your  lord- 
ship, by  sitting  here  and  countenancing  such  pro- 
ceedings against  me,  should  furnish  a  precedent 
which  may  yet  be  used  against  yourself  or  your 
posterity."  In  the  end  Melvil  was  declared  guilty 
of  a  scandalum  magnatum,  and  confined  as  a 
prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London,  where  lie  re- 
mained for  four  years,  after  which  he  was  allowed, 
at  the  solicitation  of  the  Duke  of  Boulogne,  to 
remove  to  the  Protestant  University  of  Sedan, 
where  he  was  installed  as  professor  of  theology, 
and  remained  till  the  time  of  his  death. f  Thus 
disappears  from  the  field  of  Scottish  history  Andrew 
Melvil,  a  man  of  exalted  genius,  vast  learning, 
fearless  intrepidity,  and  incorruptible  integrity; 
one  of  the  greatest  men  whom  Scotland  has  pro- 
duced, one  who  lived  for  the  benefit  of  his  country- 
regardless  of  every  selfish  aim,  and  who,  next  to 
Knox,  did  more  for  the  highest  interests  of  his 
native  land  than  any  other  man  of  his  age. 

With  regard  to  James  Melvil,  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  a  crime  was  laid  to  his  Fate  of  James 
charge,  yet  he  was  punished  with  Melvil  and  the 
perpetual  exile  from  his  native  ^her  ministers, 
country.  Mild,  obliging,  courteous,  pious,  incor- 
ruptible, he  was  commanded  to  confine  himself  as 
a  prisoner  to  Newcastle,  and  such  was  the  rigid  re- 
straint under  which  he  was  placed,  that  he  was  not 
even  allowed  to  visit  his  wife  when  she  was  upon  her 
death-bed.  Afterwards  he  was  permitted  to  return 
to  Scotland  for  one  month  to  arrange  his  family 
affairs  ;  but  he  was  debarred  from  preaching,  and 
after  the  expiration  of  the  brief  allotted  space,  he 
was  obliged  to  go  back  to  England,  where  he  re- 
mained an  exile  to  the  day  of  his  death,  which  took 
place  at  Berwick  some  years  afterwards.  Thus, 
at  one  blow,  was  Scotland  deprived  of  uncle  and 
nephew  ;  two  men  who  had  rendered  the  most 
eminent  services  to  the  religious  interests  of  their 

*  Itow's  History  of  the  Kirk,  p.  220. 

f  Spottiswood,  pp.  500,  564;  Wodrow's  Life  of  Melvil, 
p.  79  ;  Baillie's  Historical  Vindication,  p.  57;  M'Crie's  Life 
of  Melvil,  vol.  ii.  p.  263. 
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country,  who,  though  widely  different  from  one 
another  in  their  intellectual  features  and  general 
bearing,  yet  stood  upon  a  par  in  regard  to  integrity 
and  zeal  and  piety  and  self-denial.  Not  unaptly 
night  they  be  designated,  with  reference  to  their 
peculiar  qualities  and  their  inestimable  services, 
the  sun  and  moon  of  the  Scottish  ecclesiastical  sky 
in  their  day.  The  other  six  ministers,  after  pre- 
senting many  entreaties  in  vain,  were  at  length 
allowed  to  revisit  Scotland,  but  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  settle  in  their  own  parishes.*  The  treat- 
ment given  to  these  men  was  every  way  worthy 
of  their  mean  and  dastardly  oppressor.  They  were 
guilty  of  no  crime;  they  were  lured  away  from 
their  native  land  under  false  pretences  ;  detained 
in  a  neighbouring  kingdom  contrary  to  their  own 
wishes;  obliged  to  appear  before  a  tribunal  to 
which  they  owed  no  responsibility ;  and  subjected 
to  manifold  insults  and  restraints.  Surely,  when 
the  king  invited  them  to  a  conference,  he  was 
bound  by  every  principle  of  honour  to  send  them 
home  with  all  convenient  speed  ?  And  so  he  would 
have  done,  if  they  had  violated  their  consciences, 
and  sold  themselves  to  him  as  the  instruments  of 
his  arbitrary  and  lawless  oppression.! 

So  many  of  the  leading  ministers  being  now 
Additional  either  in  prison,  or  banished,  or 
changes  pro-  excluded  from  their  parishes,  it 
posed  by  the  was  considered  a  suitable  time  for 
attempting  some  further  innova- 
tions upon  the  constitution  of  the  Scottish  Church. | 
Letters  were  addressed  by  his  majesty  to  all  the 
presbyteries,  in  which  he  informed  them  that  a 
convention  was  to  be  held  at  Linlithgow  on  the 
11th  of  December,  to  devise  measures  for  promot- 
ing the  peace  of  the  Church ;  and  so  little  regard 
was  paid  to  their  privileges,  that  the  individuals 
were  named  whom  they  were  to  appoint  as  their 
representatives  at  that  meeting.  The  spirit  of 
the  ministers  was  not  yet  so  completely  subdued, 
that  the  designs  of  the  king  could  have  been  carried 
into  effect,  if  a  free  election  had  been  allowed. 
And,  in  fact,  some  of  the  presbj'teries  refused  to 
give  any  commission  to  the  persons  pointed  out  by 
liis  majesty;  but  these  individuals  nevertheless 
received  injunctions  from  the  court  to  attend, 
whether  their  presbyteries  authorised  them  or  not. 
When  this  convention^  thus  constituted  in  utter 
defiance  of  all  the  principles  of  the  presbyterian 
polity,  met,  not  a  little  was  said  about  the  necessity 
of  checking  popery,  and  making  adequate  pro- 
vision for  ministers;  but  after  these  topics,  which 
had  been  generally  employed  of  late  years  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  some  new  encroachment,  were 
sufficiently  discussed,  the  grand  business  was 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  meeting  in 
the  shape  of  an  overture  from  his  majesty,  in  which 

*  Soottiswood,  p.  504 ;  M'Crie's  Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  267,  268. 

t  Aikman's  Buchanan,  vol.  iii.  p.  315. 

X  M'Crie's  Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  ii.  p.  247;  Row's  Ilistorv 
of  the  Kirk,  vol.  iii.  p.  "239. 

$  Rescinded  Acts  of  Assembly  in  Book  of  the  Universal 
Kirk,  p.  567 ;  Bow's  History,  p.  241. 


it  was  declared  to  be  his  "  advice  and  pleasure," 
that  until  the  time  when  papists  should  be  re- 
pressed, and  all  disquietudes  removed  out  of  the 
Church,  constant  moderators  should  be  appointed 
in  all  the  presbyteries.*  The  most  godly  indivi- 
duals, the  gravest,  and  the  meetest  for  government 
were  to  be  selected  for  this  office,  and  wherever 
there  was  a  bishop  within  the  bounds  of  a  presby- 
tery, he  was  to  be  placed  in  the  chair  of  presidency. 
These  propositions,  however,  were  distasteful  even 
to  this  meeting,  although  it  consisted  almost  en- 
tirely of  ministers  named  by  the  king  himself.  It 
was  readily  perceived  that  continued  moderator- 
ship  was  merely  designed  as  a  means  of  transfer- 
ing  the  government  of  the  Church  to  the  bishops. 
They  had  already  been  recognised  by  act  of  par- 
liament, and  if  they  were  now  invested  with  the 
privilege  of  presiding  at  presbyteries,  their  autho- 
rity would  rest  at  once  upon  a  civil  and  an  eccle- 
siastical basis.  Constant  moderators,  it  was  said, 
were  the  little  thieves  entering  by  the  narrow 
windows,  to  open  the  doors  to  the  great  thieves.f 
With  the  view  of  obviating  these  objections,  sun- 
dry caveats  were  suggested,  such  as  that  the 
moderators  should  be  responsible  to  synods,  and 
removable  by  them  after  trial;  and  the  meeting 
was  likewise  solemnly  assured,  that  neither  had 
his  majesty  any  intention  to  subvert  the  discipline 
of  the  Church,  nor  had  the  bishops  any  desire  to 
tyrannise  over  their  brethren.  Hopes,  too,  were 
held  out  that  his  majesty's  clemency  would  be 
extended  to  the  ministers  who  were  at  present 
under  restraint.  In  consequence  of  these  various 
influences  it  was  in  the  end  almost  unanimously 
agreed  that  the  moderators  of  presbyteries  should, 
in  accordance  with  the  king's  desire,  obtain  a  per- 
manent tenure  of  office.  It  was  presbyteries  only 
that  were  at  first  mentioned  by  the  king,  and  it 
was  to  them  only  the  decision  of  the  meeting  at 
Linlithgow  extended  ;  but  it  was  afterwards  found 
when  the  act  was  published,  that  it  placed  synods 
and  presbyteries  upon  the  same  footing,  and  as- 
signed constant  moderators  to  both  classes  of  courts.}: 
At  first,  too,  the  convention  at  Linlithgow  was  not 
designated  a  General  Assembly,  but  afterwards, 
when  it  was  found  that  the  proposition  of  the  king 
was  agreed  to,  it  received  this  title  ;  and  the  change 
effected  was  thus  represented  as  the  act  of  the 
whole  Church,  while  it  is  perfectly  certain  that 
an  Assembly  freely  chosen  by  the  different  pres- 
byteries would  have  come  to  a  very  different  con- 
clusion^ 

The  justice  of  this  affirmation  is  obvious  from  the 


resistance  which   was  made,  both 


Opposition 


by  synods  and  presbyteries,  to  the  given  to  the 

new  mode  of  supplving  them  with  constant  mode- 

,  A     , "  .      r     .     T  rators. 

moderators.     And,  in  fact,  James 

himself  was   perfectly  sensible   that   the   Church 
would    never  have  freely   consented    to    such    a 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  607  ;  Spottiswood,  pp.  500,  501 ; 
Burnet's  History  of  his  Own  Times,  vol.  i.  p.  8. 
t  Course  of  Conformity,  p.  50. 
t  Calderwood,  vol.  vi.  pp.  624,  673. 
$  Scott's  Apologetical  Narration,  p.  180. 
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measure ;  for  when  informed  of  the  decision  adopted 
at  Linlithgow,  although  he  was  highly  gratified, 
yet  he  remarked  that,  notwithstanding  the  opinion 
given  hy  the  assemhly  that  the  act  would  be  uni- 
versally received,  he  knew  the  ministers  too  well  to 
expect  any  such  thing.  Their  conscientious  zeal 
to  maintain  parity,  and  their  desire  to  keep  all 
things  "  in  a  state  of  volubility,"  as  he  expressed  it, 
were  such  that  they  would  never  agree  to  a  settled 
government.  Besides,  he  knew  that  several  of 
those  who  were  nominated  to  the  place  of  mode- 
rator would  refuse  to  accept  the  office,  lest  they 
should  be  thought  to  affect  superiority  over  their 
brethren.  Therefore  he  desired  the  council  to  look 
to  that  business,  and  to  direct  charges  as  well  to 
those  who  were  nominated,  to  accept  the  moderator- 
ships,  as  to  the  ministers  of  every  presbytery  to  re- 
ceive those  appointed  to  them.*  Accordingly  the 
most  strenuous  resistance  was  given,  both  by  the 
presbyteries  and  the  synods,  to  the  reception  of 
the  perpetual  moderators  named  by  the  court. 
Many  scenes  of  violence  occurred.  Ministers  were 
put  to  the  horn  and  imprisoned.  Of  all  the 
synods,  that  of  Angus  was  the  only  one  which 
agreed  to  accept  a  perpetual  moderator.  Of  the 
presbyteries,  a  number,  after  refusing  to  submit 
to  the  imposition,  at  length  yielded.  The  bishops 
sedulously  availed  themselves  of  the  means  which 
they  possessed  for  influencing  the  minds  of  indi- 
vidual ministers.!  To  them  the  modification  of 
stipends  was  now  committed,  and  thus  they  had 
it  in  their  power  to  favour  the  submissive,  and  to 
distress  those  who  resisted  their  will.  Visitations 
of  presbyteries  too  were  undertaken,  and  efforts 
were  made,  by  means  of  private  intercourse  with 
the  ministers,  to  lull  their  suspicions  asleep,  and 
to  secure  their  acquiescence  in  the  king's  views ; 
and  through  these  various  appliances  considerable 
progress  was  made  in  disarming  opposition. 

At  length  it  was  arranged  that  a  conference 
Conference  at  should  be  held  at  Falkland  on  the 
Falkland.  15th  of  July,  1608,  preparatory  to 
a  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  which  it  was 
hoped  his  majesty  might  now  permit  to  proceed  to 
business  without  proroguing  it,  as  had  so  fre- 
quently been  done  of  late  years.  The  ministers,  who 
first  met  by  themselves,  prepared  certain  articles 
with  reference  to  the  maintenance  of  the  old  dis- 
cipline, which  they  presented  to  the  bishops  and 
commissioners ;  but  they,  although  professing  to 
be  quite  satisfied  with  them,  yet  assured  the 
ministers  that,  unless  they  were  considerably  mo- 
dified, there  was  every  likelihood  that  his  majesty 
would  be  displeased,  and  prorogue  the  General 
Assembly.  |  The  necessity  of  concord,  and  the 
dangers  with  which  the  prevalence  of  popery 
threatened  the  country,  were  strongly  insisted 
upon,  and  in  the  end  it  was  agreed  that  the  ques- 
tions which  were   agitated   among   the   ministers 

*  Spottiswood,  p.  503;   Cook's  History,  vol.  ii.  pp.  201, 
202. 

f  Calderwood,  vol.  vi.  pp.  644—705. 
J  Ibid.,  p.  733. 


relating  to  matters  of  government,  should  remain 
untouched  and  unhandled  on  either  side  till  the 
next  General  Assembly,  and  no  occasion  be  given,  by 
private  or  public  speeches,  of  any  further  distrac- 
tion of  mind ;  but  that,  as  brethren  and  ministers 
of  Christ,  they  should  use  their  common  endeavours, 
especially  in  the  pulpit,  against  papists,  both  as 
to  their  superstition  in  religion  and  their  per- 
nicious practices.  It  was  also  considered  proper 
that  the  General  Assembly  should  meet  at  the 
time  appointed,  and  that  his  majesty  should  be 
most  humbly  entreated  to  sanction  the  meeting. 
And  it  was  even  agreed  that  nothing  at  present 
controverted,  or  causing  strife  in  the  Church, 
should  be  discussed  in  said  assembly;  but  that 
such  matters  should  be  handled  in  a  private 
conference  by  suitable  persons  nominated  "  to  pre- 
pare a  way"  for  composing  these  differences.  The 
assembly  itself  should  appoint  a  meeting  of  some 
brethren  at  such  time,  place,  and  manner  as  they 
judged  fit.* 

As  the  conference  at  Falkland  had  thus  pledged 
themselves  not  to  introduce  matters  General  Assera- 
of  policy  at  the  General  Assembly,  bly  at  Linlith- 
it  was  now  considered  safe  that  a 
meeting  of  the  supreme  court  should  take  place, 
and  accordingly  it  was  held  at  Linlithgow  on  the 
26th  of  July.  Above  forty  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
attended  in  obedience  to  his  majesty's  direction, 
and  claimed  the  privilege  of  voting,  which,  after  a 
feeble  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  con- 
stitutional order,  was  conceded  to  them.f  For  the 
first  time  since  the  Reformation,  in  calling  the  roil 
the  names  of  bishops  were  separated  from  those  of 
ministers,  and  mentioned  first,  and  thus  their  pre- 
cedence, though  not  formally  allowed,  was  tacitly 
sanctioned.  Much  time  was  occupied  with  dis- 
cussions regarding  the  causes  of  the  increase  of 
popery,  and  the  best  means  of  arresting  its  progress. 
It  was  found  that  the  Earl  of  Huntley,  notwith- 
standing all  his  promises,  continued  the  same 
practices  which  had  formerly  occasioned  so  much  dis- 
turbance, and  therefore  it  was  agreed  that  he  should 
once  more  be  excommunicated.  J  These  proceedings 
occupied  so  much  time,  that  hardly  any  was  left  for 
the  transaction  of  other  business.  It  was  agreed, 
therefore,  that  the  differences  with  regard  to  the 
government  and  discipline  of  the  Church  should  not 
be  considered  at  present;  that  the  brethren  should 
all  pledge  themselves  to  cultivate  Christian  affection 
towards  one  another,  and  to  cast  away  all  grudges 
and  rancour  ;  and  that  certain  persons  should  be 
appointed  to  meet  privately,  for  the  purpose  of 
deliberating  upon  disputed  points,  and  preparing  a 
report  to  be  submitted  to  the  next  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly.  A  commission  was  likewise 
given  to  a  large  number  of  brethren,  among  whom 
all  the  bishops  were  included,  to  hold  corre- 
spondence with  his  majesty  in  regard  to  the  sup- 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  vi.  p.  734;  Kow's  History,  p.  247. 
f  Calderwood,  vol.  vi.  p.  751 ;   Cook's  History,  vol.  ii. 
p.  208. 
%  Spottiswood,  p.  505. 
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pression  of  popery,  and  to  provide  with  ministers 
such  churches  as  either  were  or  might  become 
vacant  before  next  assembly.*  Any  eleven  of 
them  were  empowered  to  act,  and  thus  they  were 
virtually  entrusted  with  the  whole  power  of  the 
Church,  to  the  utter  subversion  of  the  presbyterian 
system. f 

In  this  assembly  the  bishops  laid  the  foundation 
Influence  of      of  their  ecclesiastical  power.    It  is 

this  assembly,  true  no  act  was  passed  recognising 
their  superiority  to  other  ministers,  but  they  were, 
in  fact,  allowed  to  assume  the  chief  direction  of 
affairs,  whilst  all  questions  of  church  policy  were 
carefully  pushed  aside,  and  committed  to  the  consi- 
deration of  a  private  committee.  %  The  names  and 
official  designations  of  the  bishops  were  engrossed 
in  the  minutes  of  the  assembly,  and  they  were 
constituted,  along  with  some  other  individuals,  a 
committee  for  the  general  superintendence  of  ec- 
clesiastical interests:  nor  was  it  an  unimportant 
circumstance  that  a  precedent  was  established 
for  always  naming  them  before  other  ministers, 
whether  in  calling  the  roll  or  in  arranging  com- 
mittees. Their  apparent  zeal,  too,  for  peace  and 
brotherly  love§  was  calculated  to  make  an  im- 
pression upon  many,  who  did  not  reflect  that  the 
peace  which  they  were  so  loud  in  extolling,  was 
just  the  quiet  submission  of  the  Church  to  the 
encroachments  which  they  themselves,  as  the  in- 
struments of  the  king's  arbitrary  authority,  were 
continually  making  upon  her  constitution.  It  is 
easy  for  those  to  cry  "  Peace,  peace!"  who  want  to 
continue  their  aggressions  without  being  troubled 
with  opposition. 

Another  conference  was  held  at  Falkland  on  the 

Another  con-  4th  of  May,  1609,  between  the 
ference  at  bishops  and  the  ministers  ap- 
Falkland.  p0inted  at  the  late  assembly,  to 
consider  questions  relating  to  the  policy  of  the 
Church.  ||  It  was  urgently  pressed  by  the  bishops 
that  the  plan  of  appointing  constant  moderators  to 
presbyteries  and  synods  should  be  everywhere 
adopted  and  acted  upon  without  any  further  oppo- 
sition, and  also  that  the  cautions  employed  to  limit 
the  powers  of  the  episcopal  office  should  be  dis- 
pensed with,  as  altogether  unnecessary.  But  the 
ministers  could  not  be  brought,  by  all  the  arts  and 
persuasions  which  were  employed,  to  acquiesce  in 
these  proposals,  and  therefore  the  final  settlement 
of  them  was  postponed,  in  the  hope  that  the  aspect 
of  affairs  might  be  more  propitious  at  some  other 
time.  Similar  success  attended  another  meeting 
held  at  Stirling  in  August.^"  But  if  checked  for 
a  moment  in  one  direction,  the  bishops  received 
ample  compensation  in  another;  for  the  parliament 

*  ltescinded  Acts  of  Assembly,  p.  583. 

t  Calderwood,  vol.  vi.  pp.  760,  773 ;  Melvil's  declining 
A-e  of  the  Kirk,  pp.  754,  760;  Scott's  Apologetical  Narra- 
tion, p.  202. 

|  Cook's  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  211. 

0>  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p. 

||  Melvil's  declining  Age  of  the  Kirk,  p.  770;  Calder- 
wood, vol.  vii.  p.  27. 

U  Real's  History  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  ii.  p.  81;  Cook's 
History,  vol.  ii.  p.  216. 


which  met  in  June  agreed  to  restore  to  them 
the  civil  jurisdiction  which  they  had  possessed  in 
popish  times.*  And  shortly  afterwards  the  king 
himself,  without  consulting  parliament,  extended 
their  power  still  further  by  trans-  Higj,  COUrts  of 
planting  to  Scotland  the  abomin-  commission 
able  courts  of  high  commission,  established. 
which  had  been  productive  of  so  much  misery  in 
England  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth. 
The  two  archbishops  of  St.  Andrew's  and  Glasgow 
were  authorised,  by  an  act  of  council  under  the 
great  seal,  to  hold  such  courts  in  their  respective 
provinces,  and  thus  they  were  invested  with  higher 
powers  than  had  ever  belonged  to  the  episcopal 
order  in  popish  times.  Several  bishops  and  lay- 
men were  associated  with  the  archbishops,  and 
any  five  of  them  were  empowered  to  act,  provided 
an  archbishop  were  among  them.f  Their  own 
discretion  was  their  sole  law.  TV'hatever  persons 
they  were  pleased  to  consider  scandalous  in  life  or 
religion,  they  were  empowered  to  summon  before 
them,  and,  after  a  trial  not  protected  by  the  usual 
safeguards  of  law,  they  might  order  them  to  be 
excommunicated,  or  oppress  them  by  fines  and 
imprisonment.  They  were  particularly  instructed, 
too,  to  observe  the  conduct  of  all  ministers  and 
public  instructors,  whether  in  schools  or  colleges, 
and  to  bring  them  to  punishment  for  any  imper- 
tinent words  which  they  might  utter  in  public.  J 
Nothing  more  odious  or  oppressive,  or  more  alien 
to  the  spirit  of  a  free  country  could  be  imagined. 
Yet  this  change,  which  equally  affected  men  in 
their  civil  and  religious  relations,  was  introduced 
by  a  monarch  who  was  continually  declaring  that 
he  had  no  intention  to  alter  the  existing  order  of 
things.  Of  how  little  value  the  king's  word  must 
by  this  time  have  become  in  Scotland  there  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  conceiving.  If  one  wilful  lie  destroys 
all  confidence  in  a  man,  the  repeated  falsehoods  and 
habitual  deceptions  of  James  must  have  produced 
in  every  honourable  mind  a  feeling  of  loathing  at 
the  very  mention  of  his  name.  § 

Large  strides  had  now  been  made  by  the  king 
towards  the  destruction  of  the  Meeting  of  the 
presbyterian  polity,  and  the  erec-  General  As- 
tion  of  the  episcopal  system  upon  8em  ?' 
its  ruins  ;  and  he  not  unnaturally  concluded  that  he 
might  be  able,  by  means  of  the  undue  influence 
which  he  had  acquired  over  the  church-courts,  to 
bring  the  long-contemplated  change  to  a  state  of 
completion.  It  was  therefore  determined  that  a 
General  Assembly  should  be  summoned,  so  that  the 
Church  herself  might  appear  to  effect  the  alterations 
with  her  own  hand.  A  free  General  Assembly, 
however,  could  not  have  served  the  purpose,  and 
therefore  his  majesty  repeated  the  experiment 
which,  successful  as  it  had  been  formerly,  recent 
changes  now  rendered  more  certain  than  ever  to 
succeed,    of  prescribing  to   the   presbyteries     the 

*  Spottiswood,  p.  512. 

t  Collier's  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  703. 
X  Spottiswood,  pp.  514,  515;  Calderwood,  vol.  vii.  p.  57; 
Scott's  Apologetical  Narration,  p.  218. 
§  Aikman's  Buchanan,  vol.  iii.  p.  329. 
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individuals  whom  they  should  appoint  to  represent 
them.*  In  his  missive  to  the  presbyteries,  lie  re- 
quires them  to  make  choice  of  the  most  wise,  dis- 
ereet,  and  peaceably-disposed  ministers  among 
them  ;  and  as  they  might  perhaps  be  at  a  loss  to 
know  who  these  were,  he  mentions  that  he  had 
furnished  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's  with  a 
special  note  of  the  names  of  those  whom  he  desired 
to  attend,  and  expressed  it  to  be  his  pleasure  that 
they  would  conform  themselves  to  his  views,  and 
choose  the  persons  whom  he  took  to  be  fittest  for 
giving  advice.  Nor  was  this  all ; — money  was 
distributed  where  it  was  supposed  likely  to  be  most 
effective;  and  thus  was  the  attempt  made  to  rob 
not  only  the  Church  of  her  privileges,  but  also  the 
ministers  of  their  character,  f  So  notorious  was 
tliis  distribution  of  money  that  even  Spottiswood 
acknowledges  it,  and  owns  that  it  was  stigma- 
tized by  the  zealous  presbyterians  as  bribery, 
though  he  himself  represents  it  as  the  payment  of 
just  debts.  And  part  of  it,  no  doubt,  consisted  of 
what  had  been  promised  to  constant  moderators 
four  years  before  ;  but  much  of  it,  also,  was  the 
price  of  subserviency  to  the  king's  will.  On  this 
ground  it  is,  and  not  on  account  of  the  superior 
sanctity  of  its  members,  that  this  assembly  has 
sometimes  been  designated  the  "Angelical  Assem- 
bly "  \ — angels  being  the  coins  that  were  distri- 
buted, to  persuade  where  argument  might  have 
failed.  With  the  view,  too,  of  influencing  the 
ministers  present,  an  appeal  was  made  to  their 
hopes  and  fears  ;  for  the  king's  letter,  which  pro- 
fessed much  zeal  for  religion,  and  claimed  credit 
for  condescending  to  call  this  assembly,  concluded 
with  stating  that  he  intended,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  reports  of  the  Earl  of  Dunbar  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrew's,  "  to  take  special  notice  of 
every  one's  affection  and  forwardness  in  this  service, 
and  thereupon  to  acknowledge  and  remember  them 
hereafter,  as  any  fit  occasion  for  their  good  shall 
occur."  § 

It  is  plain  that  a  meeting  so  convened,  and  sub- 
jected to  influences  of  such  a  character,  could  not 
be  considered  as  at  all  expressing  the  mind  of  the 
people  of  Scotland.  It  did  not  even  express  the 
opinions  of  its  own  members — they  merely  gave  a 
reluctant  assent  to  the  propositions  which  were 
brought  under  their  notice.  And  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  king,  when  he  used  such  influences  to 
mould  the  meeting  to  his  views,  and  that  too 
when  so  many  of  the  leading  ministers  were  either 
imprisoned  or  banished,  and  the  terrors  of  the 
courts  of  high  commission  were  suspended  over 
the  rest,  knew  perfectly  that  he  was  running  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  convictions  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  nation. 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  vii.  pp.  93 — 95  ;  Row's  History,  p.  282. 

•f  Course  of  Scotch  Conformity,  p.  53 ;  Spottiswood, 
p.  513;  Burnet's  History  of  his  Own  Times,  vol.  i.  p.  8 ; 
Cook's  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  229 ;  Scott's  Apologetical  Nar- 
ration, p.  224. 

%  Hetherington's  History,  p.  72 ;  Select  Biographies  of 
the  Wodrow  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  80. 

§  Calderwood,  vol.  vii.  p.  95. 


The  measures  adopted  by  this  assembly  were 
such  as  might  have  been  expected  Measures 
from  its  constitution,  and  the  eir-  adopted  by  the 
cumstances  in  which  it  met.  They  »ssem  y. 
were  discussed  in  private  conference,  and  then 
proposed  in  open  court  for  adoption,  not  one  after 
another,  but  all  in  a  body;  and  the  whole  meeting, 
with  the  exception  of  five  individuals,  voted  for 
them.  The  assembly  held  at  Aberdeen  in  1605 
was  declared  unlawful.  The  power  of  calling 
general  assemblies  was  declared  to  be  a  preroga- 
tive of  the  crown.  Bishops  were  constituted 
moderators  of  synods.  No  sentence  of  excommu- 
nication was  to  be  pronounced  against  any  person 
without  the  knowledge  and  approbation  of  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  who  was  to  be  answerable 
to  his  majesty  for  the  formality  of  the  proceed- 
ings. All  presentations  for  the  future  were  to  be 
directed  *to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  who,  after 
satisfying  himself  by  means  of  testimonials  and 
examination  with  regard  to  the  character  and 
abilities  of  the  presentee,  was  to  take  the  assist- 
ance of  the  ministers  of  the  district,  and  then  com- 
plete the  whole  act  of  ordination.  In  cases  of 
deposition,  the  bishop  was  to  associate  with  him- 
self the  ministers  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  after 
trying  the  cause,  and  finding  just  ground,  he  was 
to  pronounce  sentence.  Every  minister,  at  his 
admission,  was  to  swear  obedience  to  his  majesty 
as  the  only  lawful  supreme  governor  of  the  realm, 
as  well  in  things  temporal  as  in  the  conservation 
and  purgation  of  religion,  and  to  do  homage  for  the 
emoluments  of  his  benefice  as  held  in  tenure  from 
his  majesty  and  crown  royal  of  the  realm.  The 
visitation  of  dioceses  was  to  be  the  work  of  the 
bishops,  or  of  individuals  appointed  by  them ;  and 
all  ministers  absenting  themselves  without  just 
cause  from  their  visitation  or  diocesan  assembly, 
were  to  be  suspended,  and  failing  amendment, 
ultimately  deprived.  The  weekly  exercise  of  doc- 
trine was  to  be  continued  by  the  ministers  at  their 
meeting,  the  bishop  acting  as  moderator,  or  some 
one  appointed  by  him.  Bishops  were  to  be  subject 
in  regard  to  life,  conversation,  office,  and  benefice, 
to  the  censure  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  being 
found  culpable,  they  might,  with  his  majesty's 
advice  and  consent,  be  deprived.  No  bishop  was 
to  be  elected  under  forty  years  of  age,  nor  of  less 
than  ten  years  active  service  in  the  ministry.  No 
minister,  either  in  the  pulpit  or  in  public  exercise, 
was  to  impugn  or  disobey  the  acts  of  the  present 
assembly,  under  the  penalty  of  deprivation  ;  and 
particularly  the  question  of  equality  or  inequality 
in  the  ministry  was  not  to  be  discussed  in  the 
pulpit  under  the  same  penalty.* 

These  decisions,  it  is  obvious,  overthrew  almost 
entirely  the  presbyterian  scheme  of  polity.  In- 
deed, the  very  word  presbytery  had  become  odious 
to  the  king,  and  the  use  of  it  was  discouraged 
among  the  ministers,  who  were  instructed  to  em- 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  vii.  pp.  99—102;    Cook's    History, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  232—235;    Scott's  Apologetical  Narration,  pp. 
j  224-227. 
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ploy  such  phrases  as,  the  ministers  of  the  bounds, 
or  the  brethren  of  the  exercise;  and,  in  fact,  there 
was  now  no  presbytery  possessed  of  an  independent 
power  of  judgment,  and  free  to  act  according  to  its 
own  views.  The  ministers  of  the  bounds  were 
entirely  under  the  control  of  the  bishops.* 

The  work  of  transforming  the  Presbyterian 
Scottish  bishops  Church  into  an  episcopal  hier- 
ordained  in  archy,  which  had  so  long  engrossed 
London.  the  ]cjng's  thoughts,  and  in  the 
prosecution  of  which  he  had  acted  with  so  much 
duplicity  and  falsehood,  was  now  nearly  com- 
pleted. Another  step  was  soon  taken,  in  regard 
to  which  it  was  not  considered  requisite  to  con- 
sult the  General  Assembly  at  all,  nor  any  presby- 
terian  court,  although  it  was  a  measure  which 
most  vitally  affected  the  character  of  the  Church, 
and  ought  on  no  account  to  have  been  even  thought 
of  without  her  express  sanction.  The  mysterious 
virtues  of  episcopal  ordination  were  not  yet  pos- 
sessed by  the  Scottish  bishops,  and  none  of  the 
ministers  therefore  were  conceived  by  James  to  be 
rightly  ordained  at  all — their  consecration  to  office 
having  been  merely  the  work  of  presbyters.  In 
order  to  remedy  this  radical  defect,  which  was 
regarded  by  some  as  placing  the  Christians  of 
Scotland  in  the  anomalous  position  of  having  a 
religion  without  a  Church,  his  majesty  summoned 
Spottiswood,  and  two  of  his  episcopal  associates, 
to  London,f  that  they  might  receive  the  hallow- 
ing touch  of  the  English  bishops,  and  then  carry 
home  with  them  the  ethereal  virtue  thus  ob- 
tained, to  diffuse  its  influence  among  the  ministers 
of  Scotland.  An  objection  was  started  to  this 
course  by  the  Scottish  bishops,  on  the  ground  that 
some  colour  might  thus  be  afforded  for  the  old 
claim  of  superiority  on  the  part  of  the  English 
Church  over  that  of  Scotland ;  but  the  king  de- 
clared that  he  had  sufficiently  guarded  against 
the  danger,  by  excluding  the  Archbishops  of  Can- 
terbury and  York  from  all  share  in  the  ceremonial, 
and  confiding  it  to  the  Bishops  of  London,  Ely, 
and  Bath.  Another  difficulty  now  presented  itself 
to  the  mind  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  who  conceived 
that  as  the  Scottish  bishops  had  never  received 
episcopal  ordination  to  the  ministry,  it  would  be 
requisite  to  ordain  them  twice,  first  as  presbyters, 
and  secondly  as  bishops  ;  but  his  Grace  of  Canter- 
bury removed  this  obstacle  by  declaring  that  where 
there  were  no  bishops,  ordination  by  presbyters 
ought  to  be  recognised  as  valid.  Heylin  says 
his  argument  was,  that  the  higher  rank  of  bishop 
included  the  lower  one  of  presbyter,  and  that  con- 
sequently ordination  to  the  episcopal  office  was  all 
that  was  needed  in  the  present  case,  f  And  ac- 
cordingly the  three  Scottish  bishops  were  ordained 
witli  all  the  requisite  solemnities,  and  thus  elevated 
to  a  position  of  spiritual  authority,  which  it  was 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  vii.  p.  103  ;  Row's  History,  p.  276. 

f  Calderwood,  vol.  vii.  p.  150  :  Scott's  Apologetical  Nar- 
ration, p.  234;  Aikman's  Buchanan,  vol.  iii.  p.  333. 

X  Spottiswood,  p.  614;  Heylin's  Historv  of  the  Pres- 
byterians, p.  387  ;  Skinner's  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Scot- 
land, vol.  ii.  p.  252. 
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conceived  nothing  in  Scotland  could  give  them. 
This  was  a  far  wider  departure  from  the  principles 
of  the  Reformed  Churches  than  even  the  violent 
changes  which  had  already  been  effected.  It  set 
aside,  or  at  least  depreciated,  the  validity  of  the 
orders  of  every  minister  in  Scotland  from  the  days 
of  Knox.  It  seemed  to  imply  that  there  had  never 
been  any  right  administration  of  Christian  ordi- 
nances in  any  part  of  the  country.  For  the  first 
time  a  proper  Church  was  now  to  be  planted 
in  the  land ;  and  the  ministers,  hitherto  mere 
preachers  without  adequate  warrant  or  authority, 
were  to  be  changed  into  channels  for  the  commu- 
nication of  grace.  And  what  was  worst  of  all, 
and  most  insulting  to  the  Christians  of  Scotland, 
the  whole  of  the  steps  with  regard  to  this  grave 
question  were  taken,  without  its  being  considered 
in  the  slightest  degree  necessary  to  consult  the 
persons  whom  it  most  intimately  concerned.  The 
bishops  were  inoculated  in  London,  on  the  sole 
authority  of  the  king,  with  what  was  considered 
in  Scotland  as  the  virus  of  superstition,  and  then 
they  were  sent  home  to  spread  the  plague  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  their  native  land.  A  more 
short-sighted  policy  it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  The 
direct  tendency  of  it  was  to  fill  the  country  with 
abhorrence  of  those  very  bishops  whom  the  king 
wished  to  recommend  and  uphold.* 

Two  years  elapsed  before  the  changes  made  by 

the  General  Assembly  at  Glasgow    _    ,. 

l-c   j  x.         lp        r  j.      Parliamentary 

were  ratified  by  act  of  parliament,     ratification  of 

This  delay  did  not  arise  from  any  the  changes 
difficulty  or  obstacle  which  im-  made^Glas- 
peded  the  progress  of  the  king's 
designs,  but  the  parliament  which  met  in  October, 
1612,  was  the  first  which  it  was  considered  neces- 
sary to  summon.  On  this  occasion,  the  conclusions 
which  had  been  adopted  by  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  were  brought  before  the  legislature, 
that  they  might  receive  the  -civil  sanction  also ; 
and  they  were  all  ratified  without  hesitation,  and 
thus  became  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  Before 
being  submitted  to  parliament,  however,  they  were 
altered  in  a  variety  of  particulars,  and  made  in  all 
respects  more  agreeable  to  the  bishops.  The  act 
passed  at  Glasgow  placed  the  bishops  under  the 
authority  of  the  General  Assembly,  prescribed  the 
age  of  forty  as  the  earliest  at  which  episcopal 
functions  could  be  undertaken,  enjoined  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  weekly  exercise  of  doctrine,  and 
entrusted  to  the  ministers  the  task  of  certifying  to 
the  bishops  the  qualifications  of  those  applying  for 
ordination  ;f  but  these  provisions  were  all  omitted 
from  the  assembly's  act  as  presented  to  parliament 
for  ratification.  On  the  other  hand,  various  points 
were  introduced  into  the  measure  on  its  way  from 
the  assembly  to  the  legislature,  of  which  the  Church 
was  by  no  means  disposed  to  approve.  The  par- 
liament empowered  the  bishops  to  depute  others 
to  moderate  for  them  in  synods,  authorised  them  to 
dispose  on  lease  of  portions  of  their  benefices  with- 


*  Cook's  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  249. 
f  Calderwood,  vol.  vii.  p.  172. 
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out  being  liable  to  the  charge  of  simony,  and 
allowed  appeal  to  be  made  from  any  bishop  who 
refused  to  admit  a  qualified  person  to  the  arch- 
bishop, and  ultimately  to  the  lords  of  session  ; 
but  none  of  these  points  were  embraced  in  the  act 
as  it  was  passed  by  the  assembly  at  Glasgow. 
And  besides  such  omissions  and  insertions,  not  a 
few  features  of  the  General  Assembly's  decision 
were  changed,  as,  for  example,  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  be  taken  by  a  minister  at  the  time  of  his 
ordination.  Instead  of  the  words  "  conservation 
and  purgation  of  religion,"  employed  by  the  as- 
sembly to  describe  the  king's  duty  with  regard 
to  the  Church,  the  phrase  "  matters  spiritual 
and  ecclesiastical "  is  used,  which  was  conceived 
to  have  a  wider  amplitude  of  meaning;  and,  con- 
joined with  the  oath  of  allegiance,  there  stands 
in  the  act  of  parliament  the  new  matter  of  an 
oath  of  submission  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
and  his  successors.*  Now  in  all  this  there  was 
manifest  bad  faith.  The  thing  pretended  was,  that 
parliament  was  merely  giving  a  civil  sanction  to 
what  the  Church  had  already  agreed  to ;  but  instead 
of  this,  the  legislature  affixed  the  stamp  of  its 
authority  to  very  different  regulations,  as  if  these 
had  received  the  approbation  of  the  Church.  And 
besides  thus  positively  sanctioning  the  authority 
and  power  of  the  bishops  in  ecclesiastical  matters, 
the  parliament  completed  the  work  of  demolishing 
the  presbyterian  system  by  repealing  the  famous 
act  of  1592,  which  had  always  been  regarded  as 
the  great  charter  of  the  Church,  erected  in  Scotland 
with  so  much  toil  and  difficulty.! 

Thus   at   length  was    the    presbyterian    system 
Remarks  on      abolished,  and  prelacy  established 
this  conaura-     in  its  room.     And  no  man,  be  his 
niution.  views  of  church  government  what 

they  may,  can  deny  that  the  change  was  effected 
in  utter  contempt,  of  the  wishes  and  convictions  of 
the  nation,  and  by  means  of  the  most  disgusting 
duplicity,  and  the  most  oppressive  tyranny.  The 
king  continued  for  years  to  repeat  without  a  blush 
the  declaration  that  he  had  no  design  to  make  any 
change  on  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  country; 
and  yet  change  succeeded  change  with  all  the 
rapidity  which  was  practicable.  That  obstacles 
might  be  removed  out  of  the  way,  large  numbers 
of  the  most  influential  and  able  ministers  were 
imprisoned,  or  banished,  or  forbidden  to  appear  in 
church  courts — really  on  account  of  their  devoted 
attachment  to  presbyterian  principles,  but  pro- 
fessedly on  account  of  proceedings  which  it  was 
ridiculous  to  call  crimes.  And  when  General  As- 
semblies were  summoned  to  sanction  some  con- 
templated innovation,  only  those  ministers  were 
allowed  to  attend  whom  the  king  chose  to  name. 
Falsehood,  fraud,  and  tyranny,  were  the  foundation 
upon  which  episcopacy  was  reared  in  Scotland ; 
and  when  the  facts  connected  with  its  establish- 
ment are  kept  in  view,  it  cannot  appear  surprising 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  vii.  pp.  101,  1G9,  173. 
f  Spottiswood,  p.  518;  Cook's  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  248' 
Select  Biographies  of  Wodrow  Society,  p.  82. 


that  it  should  have  become  to  Scotch  minds  the 
object  of  an  abhorrence  and  detestation,  which 
remain  to  this  day  deep-seated  in  the  nation's 
heart,  the  lapse  of  two  centuries  having  failed  to 
remove  these  feelings.  The  ministers  have  some- 
times been  blamed  for  acting  so  as  to  disgust  the 
king  at  an  early  period  with  their  pretensions,  and 
thus  themselves  exciting  the  desire  in  his  bosom 
for  an  ecclesiastical  revolution.  Be  it  so.  Their 
faults  will  never  justify  the  wilful  falsehoods,  and 
acts  of  oppression,  by  which  James  sought  to 
accomplish  his  designs.  Yes,  the  ministers  had 
faults.  Their  leading  error  was  that  they  did 
not  exactly  perceive  where  the  line  separating 
civil  from  sacred  things  should  be  drawn.  But 
were  they  alone  in  this  ?  Did  not  the  same  error 
exist  in  James  himself  in  a  far  more  aggravated 
form?  What  sacred  thing  did  he  consider  beyond 
his  control  ?  And  were  the  bishops  blameless  ? 
Their  courts  of  high  commission  mingled  the  civil 
with  the  sacred  in  a  way  which  the  poor  presby- 
terian ministers  had  never  dreamed  of.  The  real 
fault  of  the  ministers,  whom  James  so  relentlessly 
persecuted,  was  that  they  would  not  lend  them- 
selves as  the  tools  of  his  tyranny.*  They  were 
men  devotedly  attached  to  the  civil  liberties  of 
their  country.  Not  the  will  of  the  monarch,  but 
law  was  with  them  the  supreme  rule.  But  the 
avowed  doctrine  of  James  was  that  laws  were  not 
for  kings,  but  only  for  subjects.  This  was  all 
along  the  radical  difference  between  the  king  and 
the  presbyterian  ministers.  Even  in  the  case  of 
Huntley,  where  modern  sympathies  are  most  apt 
to  be  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  king,  they  stood 
upon  the  undoubted  law  of  the  case,  and  James's 
view  was  an  illegal  plan  of  his  own,  which  though 
it  pleases  us  from  its  resemblance  to  toleration, 
was  yet  essentially  different  in  principle.  The 
ministers  were  men  whose  whole  souls  were  en- 
grossed with  the  highest  interests  of  the  com- 
munity. +  There  was  a  rare  abnegation  in  all 
their  procedure  of  selfish  ends.  They  were  not 
courtly  ;  they  were  plain-spoken.  In  their  view, 
sin  wore  the  aspect  of  sin,  by  whomsoever  com- 
mitted ;  and  the  fact  that  so  many  of  them 
chose  dungeons,  and  poverty,  and  exile,  rather 
than  the  high  preferment  which  was  offered  to 
them,  on  condition  of  acceding  to  the  king's  views, 
shows  that  they  were  men  of  most  exalted  soul 
and  unimpeachable  integrity.  Andrew  Melvil  had 
only  to  say  the  word,  and  he  would  have  been 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  or  primate  of  all  Scot- 
land ;  but  he  rather  chose  to  lie  a  prisoner  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  oppressed  by  the  infirmities  of 
age,  and  the  diseases  incident  to  close  confinement. 
James  must  have  been  "meanest  of  mankind"  not 
to  admire  the  grandeur  of  such  conduct,  and  one  of 
the  blindest  not  to  perceive  that  the  man  by  whom 
it  was  displayed  was  a  true  friend  of  his  country, 
and  fitted  to  shed  lustre  even  upon  the  throne  of 
his  sovereign. 

*  Supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  474. 

f  Aikman's  Buchanan,  vol.  iii.  p.  334. 
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In  the  decisions  adopted  at  the  assembly  in  Glas- 
Feelings  of  gow,  it  had  been  implied  that  the 
the  nation.  supreme  council  of  the  Church 
should  meet  annually ;  but  as  the  sole  power  of 
calling  such  meetings  was  vested  in  the  king-  as 
part  of  his  royal  prerogative,  this  was  obviously  a 
provision  of  no  practical  value ;  and,  in  fact,  all 
reference  to  it  was  omitted  from  the  enactment,  as 
ratified  by  parliament  in  1612.*  The  king  was 
left  to  call  meetings  just  as  seldom  or  as  frequently 
as  he  pleased ;  nor  was  it  of  the  least  importance 
whether  he  called  them  or  not,  for  no  free  discussion 
was  ever  allowed  to  take  place  at  them,  nor  were 
the  presbyteries  permitted  to  choose  their  own 
representatives.  Indeed,  the  friends  of  the  Church 
must  rather  have  deprecated  such  General  Assem- 
blies as  had  been  held  in  recent  years;  and  the 
announcement  that  one  was  in  contemplation,  which 
formerly  would  have  been  hailed  with  universal 
delight,  must  now  have  been  regarded  with  sus- 
picion, as  the  signal  for  some  new  encroachment. 
The  king,  however,  was  satisfied  for  the  present  with 
the  great  progress  which  he  had  made  in  carrying 
out  his  designs,  and  therefore  he  did  not  consider  it 
advisable  to  appoint  any  meeting  till  the  year  1616. t 
Procedure  of  During  the  interval  the  bishops 
the  bishops,  consolidated  their  power,  and  ef- 
fected such  changes  by  their  own  authority  as 
they  conceived  they  might  venture  upon.  But 
they  made  no  progress  in  disarming  the  hostility 
which  was  cherished  against  their  order,  nor 
did  they  seem  to  care  much  for  the  good  opinion 
of  the  nation,  if  they  only  succeeded  in  pleasing 
the  king.  Looking  to  the  court  as  the  only 
source  of  dignity  and  influence,  they  treated  their 
inferiors  with  haughty  disdain,  and  were  at  all 
times  ready  to  defend  the  worst  measures  of  the 
king,  and  to  aid  in  carrying  them  into  effect. 
The}*  were  observed,  too,  to  be  comparatively  inat- 
tentive to  religious  ordinances;  and  it  is  reported 
of  Spottiswood  that  his  journeys  to  court  were 
generally  commenced  on  the  Lord's-day,  during  the 
time  of  public  worship,  to  the  great  disgust  of  all 
religious  people.  J 

Episcopal  authority  was  now  firmly  established 
Enforced  ob-  in  Scotland,  and  presbyteries  and 
servance  of  synods  were  entirely  under  their 
holidays.  control.  stin  t]ie  m0(jes  of  worship 
followed  in  the  churches  were  nearly  the  same  as 
formerly,  and  the  change  therefore  which  had 
taken  place,  great  as  it  was,  did  not  continually 
obtrude  itself  upon  the  public  view.  The  king, 
however,  became  desirous  that  the  Scottish  Church 
should  be  assimilated  in  all  respects  to  the  Church 
of  England;  and  the  bishops  felt  themselves  bound 
to  aid  him  in  effecting  this  transmutation.  Holi- 
days had  always  been  lightly  valued  by  the  Scot- 
tish Reformers,  it  being  considered  that  the  Lord's- 
day  was  the  only  portion  of  time  which  there  was 
any  warrant  for  regarding  as  sacred;   and  these 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  vii.  p.  166. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  220. 

+  Cook's  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  194. 


I  views  universally  prevailed  among  the  people. 
;  But  what  were  the  convictions  of  others  to  a  king 
!  who  conceived  that  his  own  will  was  entitled  to 
absolute  and  universal  submission  ?  His  majesty 
determined  to  trample  under  foot  the  feelings  and 
scruples  of  his  subjects.  Upon  the  4th  of  March, 
1614,  proclamation  was  made  at  the  Cross  of  Edin- 
burgh commanding  the  ministers  to  prepare  the 
people  for  the  observance  of  Easter;  and  all  were 
enjoined  to  communicate  on  that  day  at  their  own 
parish  churches.  The  same  proclamation,  too,  was 
repeated  the  following  year,  with  the  addition  that 
the  communion  was  to  be  celebrated  at  Easter  in 
all  time  coming.  These  mandates  created  extreme 
dissatisfaction  in  all  quarters,  both  because  they 
ran  in  direct  opposition  to  the  feelings  of  the 
nation,  and  also  because  the  innovation  was  intro- 
duced by  the  arbitrary  authority  of  the  king,  with- 
out any  colour  of  law.* 

It  was  during  the  summer  of  this  year  that  Spot- 
tiswood was  translated  to  St.  An-  The  two  courts 
drew's,  and  inaugurated  as  arch-  ofhighcom- 
bishop  of  that  see;  and  shortly  mission  united, 
after  his  installation  the  two  courts  of  high  com- 
mission were  united  into  one,  and  placed  under  his 
authority  as  primate  of  Scotland,  and  that  of  the 
bishop  of  Glasgow,  conjointly  and  severally.  It 
had  been  found  that  the  two  courts  interfered  witli 
each  other's  proceedings,  and  were  not  possessed 
of  sufficient  influence  and  authority.  The  one 
court  now  constituted  consisted  of  a  large  number 
of  individuals,  any  five  of  whom  were  empowered 
to  act,  provided  an  archbishop  were  present;  and 
they  were  authorised  to  fine  or  imprison  at  their 
discretion  for  whatever  seemed  to  them  faulty  in 
life  or  religion,  it  being  at  the  peril  of  captains  of 
castles,  or  keepers  of  jails,  to  disregard  a  warrant 
under  their  hand.f 

An  interval  of  six  years  had  now  elapsed  since 
any  General  Assembly  was  held.  Assembly  at 
The  ostensible  reason  for  the  one  Aberdeen, 
which  was  appointed  to  take  place  at  Aberdeen 
on  the  13th  of  August,  1616,  was  the  great  in- 
crease of  popery,  particularly  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  kingdom;  but  the  real  object  of 
the  meeting  was,  that  some  additional  changes 
which  the  king  was  desirous  of  effecting  might 
receive  an  ecclesiastical  sanction.  The  reference 
to  popery  afforded  a  good  reason  for  fixing  upon 
Aberdeen  as  the  place  of  meeting ;  and  Aberdeen 
was  the  most  suitable  of  all  places  for  mustering 
those  ministers  who  were  likely  to  support  the 
schemes  of  his  majesty.  J  The  bishops  were  now 
the  supreme  rulers  in  the  Church,  presbyteries  and 
synods  possessing  no  real  or  independent  power ; 
but  there  were  still  many  features,  and  those,  too, 
more  patent  to  the  eye  than  the  constitution  of  the 
church  courts,  which  distinguished  the  Scottish  es- 
tablishment from  that  of  England.  James,  however, 
was  determined  that  all  such  distinctions  should  be 
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swept  away,*  and  for  this  purpose  it  was  requisite 
that  a  liturgy  should  be  introduced  into  Scotland, 
that  holidays  should  be  observed,  that  confirmation 
and  other  religious  rites  should  be  practised.  A 
small  trial  had  already  been  made  with  regard  to 
Easter,  but  the  impatience  of  his  majest}'  was  not 
satisfied  with  isolated  triumphs.  He  wished  the 
whole  Church  at  once  to  adopt  a  variety  of  new 
regulations ;  and  a  meeting  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, if  its  members  were  properly  selected, 
seemed  the  most  expeditious  method  of  securing 
this  result. t 

When  the  assembly  met  the  Archbishop  of  St. 
Measures  Andrew's  took  the  chair  without 
adopted         election,  as  a   dignity  pertaining 

at  Aberdeen.       {q  hjg  hjgh  offic(?>     Fottr  dayg  ^n 

occupied  in  devising  measures  for  the  suppression 
of  popery;  and,  at  length,  the  instructions  of  his 
majesty  with  regard  to  the  discipline  and  policy 
of  the  Church  were  brought  under  consideration. 
Nothing  like  freedom  of  debate  was  allowed.  J  The 
moderator  asked  the  opinions  of  such  persons  as  he 
chose,  and  others  were  prevented  from  delivering 
their  sentiments.  "How  can  we  either  vote  or 
speak  here  freely,  having  the  king's  guard  standing 
behind  our  backs  ?"§  was  whispered  to  one  another 
by  those  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  proceed- 
ings. A  new  Confession  of  Faith  was  adopted, 
embodying  the  same  doctrinal  principles  as  the 
two  former  confessions,  but  omitting  the  pecu- 
liar features  of  the  presbyterian  polity.  It  was 
ordained  that  a  liturgy  and  form  of  divine  service 
should  be  prepared,  to  be  read  in  all  the  churches 
every  Sabbath-day,  that  the  common  people  might 
learn  it,  and  by  custom  serve  God  rightly.  For  the 
purpose  of  securing  a  uniformity  of  discipline,  it 
was  also  agreed  that  a  book  of  canons  should  be 
composed,  gathered  from  the  decisions  of  former 
assemblies,  and  where  these  were  defective,  from 
the  canons  of  councils  and  ecclesiastical  conventions 
of  former  ages.  This  important  and  delicate  task 
was  confided  to  a  committee,  who  were  to  present 
the  result  of  their  labours  to  the  commissioners  of 
the  General  Assembly  ;  and  they  were  authorised, 
if  they  were  satisfied  with  the  document,  to  trans- 
mit it  to  his  majesty  for  his  sanction.  The  cele- 
bration of  the  communion  at  Easter  was  made 
imperative,  and  regulations  were  adopted  with 
regard  to  the  examination  of  children  by  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  in  their  visitations,  with  the 
view  of  preparing  the  way  for  the  English  rite  of 
confirmation.|| 

When    the   proceedings  of  the   assembly  were 

His  majesty's     reported   to   his    majesty   by   the 

view  of  the       Archbishop   of  Glasgow,  and  the 

proceedings.       g.^  of  Rqs^  he   expresged  fcfc 

satisfaction  with  everything  that  had  been  done, 
excepting  the  act  with  regard  to  children,  which 

*  Conk's  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  260. 

f   Rutin's  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  193;  Burnet's  Memoirs  of 
the  I'ukc  »i  Hamilton,  p.  29. 

I  Scott'*  Apologetic*!  Narration,  p.  24.4. 
$   Calderwood,  vol.  vii.  p.  227. 
||  Cook's  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  262. 


lie  characterised  as  a  "hotch-potch,"  that  was 
altogether  deficient  in  transparency.*  At  the 
same  time  he  sent  down  to  Scotland  some  addi- 
tional regulations,  having  reference  to  holidays, 
kneeling  at  the  communion,  private  dispensation 
of  the  two  sacraments,  and  the  confirmation  of 
children,  which  he  ordered  to  be  inserted  among 
the  canons  of  the  Church. f  A  representation,  how- 
ever, being  made  to  him  by  the  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrew's  of  the  difficulty  of  admitting  his  articles, 
as  they  had  never  at  any  period  been  proposed  to 
the  Church,  he  consented  to  their  withdrawment 
for  the  present ;  but  signified  his  purpose  of  taking 
measures  at  the  time  of  his  approaching  visit  to 
Scotland  to  satisfy  scrupulous  consciences,  and  to 
obtain  the  Church's  consent  to  his  proposals.  J 
Thus  the  bishops  were  solicitous  that  the  forms  at 
least  of  liberty  should  be  preserved  ;  they  knew 
that  the  course  proposed  by  his  majesty  would 
excite  to  extreme  dissatisfaction  ;  they  '  recog- 
nised the  principle  that  nothing  should  be  made 
a  law  of  the  Church,  to  which  her  own  consent 
had  not  at  some  period  or  other  been  accorded. 
But  what  was  the  value  to  the  Church  of  the 
privilege  of  being  consulted,  when  the  presbyteries 
were  not  allowed  freely  to  choose  their  own  repre- 
sentatives; when  the  members  of  assembly  were 
frowned  upon  if  they  ventured  to  utter  one  word 
in  opposition  to  the  views  of  the  king  ;  and  when 
they  could  not  meet  unless  they  were  summoned 
together  by  his  majesty  ?  The  king's  present  plan 
of  forcing  laws  upon  the  Church  without  asking 
her  consent,  and  the  bishops'  plan  of  obliging  her 
to  give  her  consent  by  threats  and  intimidation, 
by  the  invasion  of  her  meetings,  and  the  exclusion 
of  all  independent  men  from  them,  were  not  very 
materially  different.  They  resemble  two  robbers, 
of  whom  the  one  boldly  rifles  the  person  of  his 
victim  without  uttering  a  word,  while  the  other, 
with  bludgeon  in  hand,  asks  him  to  be  so  good  as 
to  empty  his  own  pockets. 

During  his  majesty's  visit  to   Scotland,  in  the 
summer  of  1617,  a  meeting  of  par-        Proposals 
liament  took  place.    Before  leaving      made  by  his 


England   he   had   written   to   the 


majesty. 


council,  commanding  them,  because  he  knew  that 
evil-disposed  persons  would  spread  unfavourable 
rumours,  to  issue  a  proclamation  that  it  was  not 
his  purpose  to  make  any  changes  in  the  civil  or 
ecclesiastical  state  of  the  kingdom.  Yet,  even  after 
this  public  announcement,  he  wished  parliament 
to  enact  that  whatsoever  project  was  adopted  by 
his  majest)r,  with  the  advice  of  the  archbishops 
and  bishops,  in  matters  of  external  polity,  should 
have  the  power  and  strength  of  an  ecclesiastical 
law :  §  so  little  was  James  in  the  habit  of  con- 
sidering that  adherence  to  the  truth,  or  fidelity  to 
promises,  formed  any  part  of  the  duty  of  a  king  ! 

*  Spottiswood  p.  528 ;  Cook's  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  266. 

t  Aikman's  Buchanan,  vol.  iii.  p.  345. 

\  Spottiswood,  p.  -529;  Crawford's  Lives  of  Officers  of 
State,  p.  172. 

§  Spottiswood,  p.  531 ;  Calderwood,  vol.  vii.  p.  251 ; 
Cook's  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  272. 
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This  proposal  excited  universal  alarm,  as  it  was 
considered  that  such  an  act  would  sweep  away  the 
last  fragment  of  the  liberties  of  the  Church.  The 
very  bishops  themselves  were  averse  to  it ;  and 
through  their  persuasion  James  consented  that 
mention  should  be  made,  not  only  of  archbishops 
and  bishops,  but  also  of  a  competent  number  of  the 
ministry.*  But  this  addition  afforded  nothing  like  an 
effective  safeguard,  for  it  remained  with  the  king  to 
determine  what  a  competent  number  of  the  ministry 
was,  and  also  to  select  the  individuals  whom  he 
should  invite  to  his  counsels.  It  was  therefore 
determined  by  a  number  of  ministers,  who  were 
desirous  of  preventing  the  Church  from  being  re- 
duced to  abject  and  hopeless  bondage,  to  present  a 
protestation  to  his  majesty  ;  and  they  persisted  in 
their  purpose,  although  the  bishops  endeavoured  to 
dissuade  them  by  assuring  them  that  no  advantage 
would  be  taken  of  the  act,  to  introduce  anything 
without  their  consent,  t  This  protestation,  which 
was  expressed  in  firm  yet  respectful  language,  and 
signed  by  more  than  fifty  ministers,  had  the  effect 
of  preventing  the  proposed  measure  from  being 
passed  into  a  law ;  for  the  king  himself  threw  aside 
the  bill,  when  it  was  presented  along  with  a  num- 
ber of  others  for  final  ratification,  not  out  of  defer- 
ence to  the  wishes  of  his  people,  but  because  he 
considered  it  prejudicial  to  his  prerogative  to  be 
obliged  to  take  advice  from  any  quarter,  f 

Although  the  protestation  of  the  ministers  was 
successful  in  preventing  the  obnoxious  measure, 
against  which  it  was  directed,  from  being  passed 
into  a  law,  and  thus  saved  for  a  time  the  liberties 
of  the  Church,  yet  it  brought  much  trouble  upon 
some  of  the  persons  connected  with  it.  The  king 
was  enraged  against  them.  Simpson,  who  had  acted 
as  clerk,  was  imprisoned  in  the  Castle  of  Edin- 
burgh^ David  Calderwood,  to  whom  the  paper 
containing  the  names  of  those  who  approved  of  the 
protestation  had  been  confided,  was  also  summoned 
before  the  court  of  high  commission  at  St.  An- 
drew's. Sentence  of  suspension  having  been  pro- 
nounced against  him,  he  denied  the  competency  of 
the  court,  on  the  ground  that  it  had  received  no 
authority  from  the  Church,  and  therefore  he  de- 
clared that  he  would  not  submit  to  its  decision. 
The  king  suggested  that  if  he  would  not  submit  to 
be  suspended  spiritually,  he  should  be  suspended 
corporally  ;  and  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's 
declared  that  he  deserved  to  be  hanged  as  well  as 
Ogilvie  the  Jesuit.  But  as  all  these  threats  failed 
to  induce  him  to  withdraw  his  declinature  of  the 
ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  high  commission,  he 
was  at  length  banished  from  the  realm,  and  thus 
the  country  was  deprived  of  the  services  of  a  very 
distinguished  and  excellent  man.  || 

*  Aikman's  Buchanan,  vol.  iii.  p.  350. 

t  Calderwood,  vol.  vii.  p.  253;  Scott's  Apologetical  Nar- 
ration, p.  247. 

1  Spottiswood,  p.  533;  Calderwood,  vol.  vii.  p.  253. 

J  Scott's  Apologetical  Narration,  p.  249;  liow's  History 
of  the  Kirk,  p.  312. 

||  Spottiswood,  p.  534.  Calderwood  gives  a  very  minute 
and  interesting  account  of  the  proceedings  against  himself, 
vol.  vii.  pp.  253—278. 


Shortly  after  the  dissolution  of  parliament  a 
meeting  took  place  at  St.  Andrew's  Meetings  at 
between  the  king  and  the  bishops,  St-  Andrew's, 
with  a  number  of  the  ministers.  His  majesty  spoke 
with  great  severity  of  the  opposition  which  had 
been  given  to  the  articles  inserted  by  him, among 
the  canons  of  the  Church,  and  stated  that  he  had 
summoned  them  together  for  the  purpose  of  hear- 
ing what  their  objections  to  these  articles  were. 
"I  mean  not  to  do  anything  against  reason;  and 
on  the  other  part,  my  demands  being  just  and 
religious,  you  must  not  think  that  I  will  be  refused 
or  resisted.  It  is  an  innate  power  and  prerogative 
of  Christian  kings  to  order  and  dispose  external 
things  in  the  polity  of  the  Church  as  we,  by  the 
advice  of  our  bishops,  shall  think  most  fitting  ;  and 
for  your  approving  or  disapproving,  deceive  not 
yourselves,  I  will  never  regard  it,  unless  you  bring 
me  a  reason  I  cannot  answer."  *  These  words  pro- 
duced an  appalling  effect  upon  the  whole  meeting. 
Falling  down  upon  their  knees,  they  besought  his 
majesty  to  allow  them  to  confer  with  one  another 
before  they  returned  an  answer  to  his  demand  ;  and 
after  having  met  by  themselves  for  two  hours,  they 
petitioned  him  to  call  a  General  Assembly,  and 
expressed  the  persuasion  that  his  articles  would  be 
adopted  in  it,  and  thus  become  ecclesiastical  law 
by  common  consent.  A  General  Assembly  accord- 
ingly was  appointed  to  meet  at  St.  Andrew's  in 
November.  Meanwhile,  no  pains  were  spared  by 
the  bishops  to  prepare  for  this  meeting ;  they 
used  every  means  of  securing  the  attendance  of 
individuals  disposed  to  comply  with  the  king's 
views  ;  but  all  their  efforts  were  unavailing.  The 
assembly  could  not  be  brought  to  agree  to  the  pro- 
posals of  James  ;  instead  of  rejecting  them,  how- 
ever, they  modified  some  of  them,  and  delayed  the 
consideration  of  the  rest  till  another  assembly. f 

This  issue  of  a  meeting,  which  the  king  had  been 
led  to  believe  would  ratify  all  he         Despotic 
desired,  filled  him  with  indigna-    conduct  of  the 
tion.     He  wrote  in  great  wrath  to  kmg. 

the  archbishop;  he  scornfully  rejected  the  modifi- 
cations of  two  of  the  points  to  which  the  assembly 
had  agreed;  he  commanded  them  to  take  measures 
for  securing  the  observance  of  Christmas  on  pain  of 
incurring  his  highest  displeasure;  and  he  ordered 
the  council  to  withhold  stipend  from  every  minister 
who  refused  to  conform  to  the  articles  which  he  had 
desired  the  assembly  to  adopt.  A  proclamation 
too  was  issued,  ordering  that  all  men  should 
observe  not  only  Christmas,  but  also  Good  Friday, 
Easter,  Ascension-day,  and  Whitsunday,  under 
pain  of  being  denounced  as  rebels  and  despisers  of 
his  majesty's  authority. J 

These  demonstrations  made  it  plain  that  the  king 
was  determined  to  carry  his  purpose;  and  they 
shook  the  resolution  of  many  who  had  refused  to 
concur   with   his   articles   at    the    late    assembly. 

*  Spottiswood,  pp.  533,  534 ;  Eapin's  History,  vol.  ii. 
p.  194. 

t  Spottiswood,  p.  535  ;  Calderwood,  vol.  vii.  pp.  271,  284. 

X  Spottiswood,  p.  535;  Calderwood,  vol.  vii.  pp.  288— 
290. 
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Meanwhile  the  bishops  used  every  means  in  their 
power  to  prevail  upon  the  ministers  to  relinquish 
their  opposition ;  and  when  the  success  of  their 
efforts  became  apparent  in  the  quietness  with  which 
the  meetings  of  the  several  synods  took  place,  they 
ventured  to  propose  to  his  majesty  that  an  assembly 
should  be  appointed  to  meet  at  Perth  in  August, 
at  which  they  fully  anticipated  that  all  his  articles 
would  be  adopted.  * 

Accordingly  the  royal  sanction  was  procured  for 
General         a  meeting,  which  took  place  on  the 

Assembly  at  twenty-fifth  day  of  August.  It 
was  numerously  attended  by  noble- 
men and  barons  in  the  king's  interest,  who  were  all 
allowed  to  vote,  although  they  had  no  regular  com- 
mission from  the  Church. f  The  Archbishop  of 
St.  Andrew's,  of  his  own  accord,  stepped  into  the 
moderator's  chair  ;  and  when  George  Crier,  min- 
ister of  Haddington,  ventured  to  suggest  that  it 
should  be  filled  by  election,  according  to  the  law 
and  practice  of  the  Church,  he  was  interrupted  by 
the  archbishop,  who  declared  that,  as  they  were 
met  within  the  bounds  of  his  charge,  it  was  his  un- 
doubted privilege  to  preside,  and  lie  would  allow 
no  one  to  displace  him.  The  noblemen,  barons, 
bishops,  burgesses,  and  doctors,  were  seated  at  a 
long  table;  his  majesty's  commissioners  and  the 
moderator  at  a  short  table,  set  across  the  end  of  the 
long  one;  and  the  ministers  were  allowed  to  stand 
behind,  as  if  they  had  been  merely  spectators.  His 
majesty's  letter  was  read  twice.  It  was  a  most 
insulting  communication.  It  arrogated  to  the  king 
the  innate  power  from  God  of  arranging  all  external 
matters  connected  with  the  Church,  in  whatever 
way  he  judged  most  convenient  and  profitable;  it 
demanded  from  the  assembly  a  simple  and  direct 
acceptation  of  his  articles  just  as  they  stood;  and 
it  declared  that  he  would  be  satisfied  with  no 
excuses,  delays,  or  mitigations.  He  had  received 
many  provocations  from  them  already,  and  there- 
fore he  cautioned  them  against  provoking  him 
further.  He  expected  an  humble  submission  to 
the  just  demands  which  he  was  now  making.  The 
reading  of  this  letter  was  followed  by  a  speech 
from  the  archbishop,  in  which  he  set  forth  the 
dreadful  consequences  which  must  ensue  from  the 
wrath  of  the  king,  if  they  refused  to  enrol  his 
articles  among  the  canons  of  the  Church.  The 
whole  estate  and  order  of  the  Kirk  would  be  over- 
thrown ;  some  ministers  would  be  banished,  others 
deprived  of  stipend  and  office,  and  all  would  be 
exposed  to  the  royal  displeasure.  "  Oh !  I  know 
when  some  of  you  are  banished,  and  others  de- 
prived, you  will  blame  us,  and  call  us  persecutors ; 
but  we  will  lay  all  the  burden  upon  the  king,  and 
if  you  call  him  a  persecutor  all  the  world  will  stand 
up  against  you."J 

"When  the  archbishop  sat  down,  he  called  upon 
the  Dean  of  Winchester,  whom  his  majesty  had 
commissioned  to  attend  the  assembly,  for  the  pur- 

*  Spottiswood,  p.  537;  Cook's  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  286. 
f  Calderwood,  vol.  vii.  p.  316. 
X  Ibid.,  pp.  307,  309,  311,  312. 


pose  of  bringing  him  a  particular  account  of  all 
that  was  done.  The  dean  delivered  a  long  speech, 
full  of  flattering  laudations  of  James — the  matchless 
mirror  of  all  kings,  the  nursing  father  of  God's 
Church ;  and  he  laboured  hard  to  prove  that  duty 
to  God,  loyalty  to  the  king,  and  a  regard  to  their 
own  wellbeing,  temporal  and  spiritual,  alike  re- 
quired them  heartily  to  adopt  the  articles  which 
his  majesty  wnshed  inserted  among  the  canons  of 
their  Church.  * 

Some  feeble  efforts  were  made  by  those  who  were 
opposed  to  the  articles  to  introduce  His  ma- 
a  full  and  free  discussion  of  their  jesty's  articles 
merits;  but  the  archbishop  was  adopted. 
determined  to  apply  a  tight  bridle  to  all  liberty  of 
speech.  The  merits  of  the  articles,  it  was  said, 
were  to  be  canvassed  in  a  "privy  conference;"  and 
the  moderator  himself  at  once  proceeded,  without 
asking  the  assembly's  advice,  to  nominate  the  indi- 
viduals who  should  take  part  in  this  consultation. 
As  was  to  be  expected,  the  articles  were  sanctioned 
at  this  meeting  as  proper  to  be  adopted  by  the 
assembly.  When  the  court  resumed  its  sitting, 
those  who  were  opposed  to  what  the  privy  con- 
ference had  done  made  an  effort  to  state  their  senti- 
ments, but  they  were  so  vexatiously  interrupted, 
that  they  found  it  impossible  to  proceed  ;  and  when 
they  presented  a  written  document  explanatory  of 
their  views,  only  a  few  sentences  of  it  were  read, 
and  then  it  was  thrown  aside.  In  vain  they  be- 
sought the  moderator  that  the  decision  might  be 
delayed  till  their  reasons  were  transmitted  to  his 
majesty,  and  an  answer  came  back  from  him.  They 
were  assured  that  out  of  the  house  they  should  not 
go  till  the  business  was  concluded.  The  articles 
were  not  proposed  for  adoption  singly,  but  as  a 
whole,  and  the  refusal  of  one  of  them  was  declared 
equivalent  to  the  refusal  of  them  all.  When  the 
vote  was  about  to  be  taken,  the  question  was 
thrown  into  this  shape,  Will  you  consent  to  these 
articles,  or  disobey  the  king  ?  and  the  moderator 
did  not  blush  to  saj*,  that  whoever  voted  against 
the  articles  should  have  his  name  reported  to  his 
majesty.  And  accordingly  he  stood  with  the  roll  in 
his  hand  marking  the  votes;  and  ever  and  anon  he 
exclaimed,  when  any  voter  seemed  in  doubt,  "  Have 
the  king  in  your  mind  !  Look  to  the  king  ! "  f  A 
voting  so  conducted  proved  nothing  but  the  tyranny 
and  shamelessness  of  those  who  could  condescend  to 
such  mean  arts.  The  decision  might  be  exhibited 
as  the  judgment  of  the  Church  ;  but  it  remained  as 
alien  from  her  mind,  as  if  nothing  in  the  name  of 
an  assembly  had  ever  adopted  it.  The  articles  of 
the  king  were  carried  by  a  considerable  majority; 
but  there  were  forty-five  ministers  who  had  the 
courage  to  vote  against  them,  in  spite  of  all  the  arts 
of  seduction  and  intimidation  which  were  employed. 
And  the  names  of  William  Scott,  John  Carmichael, 
John  Weems,  and  Alexander  Henrison,  are  worthy 

*  Cook's  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  284;  Scott's  Apologctical 
Narration,  p.  257. 

f  Spottiswood,  pp.  537,  539  ;  Calderwood,  vol.  vn. 
pp.  317—332 ;  Scott's  Apologetical  Narration,  pp.  260,  261 ; 
Wodrow's  Life  of  Spottiswood,  p.  75. 
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of  being  held  in  honour  on  account  of  the  lead 
which  they  took,  in  opposing  enactments  that 
were  forced  upon  the  Church  with  such  total  dis- 
regard of  the  views  at  once  of  her  ministers  and 
members. 

The  articles  thus  adopted  at  Perth,  and  there- 
Effects  of  the  fore  commonlv  designated  the  five 
enforcement  articles  of  Perth,  occupy  a  conspi- 
of  the  Perth  cuous  place  in  Scottish  ecclesiastical 
articles.  history.  They  enjoined  kneeling 
at  the  communion,  the  observance  of  five  holidays, 
and  episcopal  confirmation;  and  they  also  author- 
ised the  private  dispensation  both  of  baptism  and 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.*  After  being  adopted  by  the 
assembly,  they  were  ratified  by  the  secret  council ; 
and  proclamation  was  made,  not  only  at  the  market 
cross  of  Edinburgh,  but  in  all  the  leading  boroughs, 
that  all  men  were  to  yield  implicit  obedience  to 
them.  Those  who  violated  them  in  any  respect 
were  to  be  considered  despisers  of  the  royal 
authority,  and  punished  in  their  persons  and  goods 
"with  all  rigour  and  extremity.  They  were  intro- 
duced under  the  pretext  of  honouring  God,  and 
adding  solemnity  to  religious  ordinances  ;  but  they 
became  an  engine  of  grievous  oppression,  and  gave 
rise  to  many  scenes  which  were  a  disgrace  to  reli- 
gion. The  powers  of  the  court  of  high  commission 
were  actively  brought  into  play  to  enforce  them. 
Many  ministers  were  deprived  of  their  offices ; 
some  were  thrown  into  prison;  and  some  were 
banished.  But  these  proceedings  only  augmented 
the  intense  dissatisfaction  with  which  the  Perth 
articles  were  regarded  by  the  whole  country.  The 
ministers  of  Edinburgh  were  for  the  most  part 
under  the  influence  of  the  bishops,  and  therefore 
wished  to  celebrate  the  communion  agreeably  to 
the  king's  wishes  ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  people  were 
determined  against  compliance,  and  multitudes  of 
them  absented  themselves  from  their  own  churches, 
and  attended  others  where  the  services  were  con- 
ducted according  to  the  old  form.  Great  con- 
tention thus  arose  in  the  churches  of  the  metropolis. 
The  ministers,  the  elders,  and  the  people,  were 
divided  into  factions,  and  manj'  disgraceful  scenes 
were  exhibited.!  Similar  contentions  prevailed  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  and  everywhere  many 
were  punished  for  neglecting  the  new  regulations. 
Prisons  were  filled  with  men  chargeable  with  no 
crime,  but  that  of  refusing  to  kneel  at  the  Lord's 
table,  which  they  considered  as  countenancing  the 
Romish  doctrine  of  the  real  presence.  \  A  greater 
prostitution  of  the  magistrate's  office  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  imagine. 

Yet  the  strife  and  tumult  and  confusion  with 
which  the  kingdom  was  thus  filled,  in  consequence 
of  the  attempt  to  enforce  the  Perth  articles,  never 
once  suggested  to  James  a  doubt  as  to  the  policy  of 
the  course  which  he  was  pursuing.  In  his  view 
the  source  of  all  the  mischief,  so  destructive  to  his 

*  Spottiswood,  pp.  538,539 ;  Aikraan's  Buchanan,  vol.iii. 
pp.  360-363. 

f  How's  Historv,  p.  331. 

j  Calderwood,  Vol.  vii.  pp.  338,  348,  352,  356,  364; 
Scott's  Apologetical  Narration,  p.  268. 


own  peace,  and  so  ruinous  to  the  country,  was  the 
wilful  stubbornness  of  the  people,  who  would  not 
obey  the  commands  of  their  lawful  sovereign.  And 
the  only  remedy  which  he  could  think  of,  was  aug- 
mented severity  in  punishing  the  violations  of  his 
own  bigoted  and  unchristian  impositions.  It  cannot 
be  pleaded  in  his  defence  that  he  was  urged  on  by 
sincere,  though  mistaken  religious  zeal.  His  ruling 
principle  was,  that  his  subjects  were  bound  to  be- 
lieve and  obey  whatever  he,  as  prince,  was  pleased 
to  command.  It  was  not  the  idea  that  lie  was  up- 
holding God's  authority  which  made  him  a  per- 
secutor, but  it  was  the  determination  to  enforce  his 
own  will.  He  was  not  misled  by  religious  fanati- 
cism, but  by  the  extravagant  and  insane  notions  ' 
which  he  entertained  of  the  extent  of  the  royal 
prerogative.  He  viewed  the  ceremonies  which  he 
enforced  so  rigidly  as  indifferent  in  themselves,  and 
therefore  he  considered  that  others  were  bound  to 
observe  them  at  his  command,  although  they  might 
conscientiously  believe  them  to  be  altogether  op- 
posed to  God's  will.* 

After  the  lapse  of  three  years,  during  which 
many  individuals  suffered  severely  Perth  articles 
for  their  refusal  to  comply  with  the  sanctioned  by 
Perth  articles,  they  were  brought  P*1"""*- 
before  parliament  for  ratification,  that  they  might 
be  armed  with  all  the  authority  of  the  Estates  of  the 
realm.  Most  disgraceful  methods  were  employed 
to  influence  the  decision  of  the  legislature.  Indi- 
viduals who  were  known  to  be  opposed  to  the 
king's  views  were  tampered  with  in  private,  and 
all  kinds  of  arguments  were  used  to  remove  their 
hostility.  Sir  John  Hamilton,  Laird  of  Preston, 
having  at  the  meeting  of  the  lords  of  articles 
expressed  disapprobation  of  the  new  ritual,  the 
Bishop  of  Dunblane  and  Lord  Scone  were  suc- 
cessively sent  to  him  ;  but  he  declared  to  them  that 
he  would  not,  for  any  consideration,  deliberately 
offend  God,  and  thus  make  to  himself  a  hell  in  his 
own  conscience.  The  secretary  next  requested  that 
at  least  he  would  absent  himself;  but  he  refused, 
declaring  that  he  would  stay  and  bear  witness  to 
the  truth,  though  his  life  should  be  the  forfeit. 
These  words  drew  forth  the  threatening  reply,  "We 
shall  make  both  you  and  your  minister  repent  this." 
A  number  of  ministers,  deeply  interested  in  the 
present  posture  of  affairs,  having  come  to  Edin- 
burgh, in  order  to  consult  what  steps  should  be 
taken,  they  were  charged  with  neglecting  their 
own  flocks,  and  commanded,  by  proclamation  at  the 
Cross,  instantly  to  leave  the  town.  They  had  pre- 
pared a  protestation  to  be  presented  to  parliament; 
but  sentinels  were  stationed  at  the  doors  with 
strict  orders  to  prevent  all  ministers  from  entering, 
excepting  such  as  could  exhibit  a  written  permis- 
sion from  a  bishop.  David  Barclay,  minister  of 
St.  Andrew's,  who  was  entrusted  with  the  protesta- 
tion, by  some  means  or  other  eluded  observation, 
and  reached  "the  uttermost  bar,"f  where  he  waited 

*  Cook's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  vol.   ii. 
p.  297. 
f  Scott's  Apologetical  Narration,  p.  295. 
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half  an  hour,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  be  able  to 
overcome  this  last  obstacle  too ;  but  he  was  noticed 
in  the  end,  and  expelled  into  the  street.  In  these 
circumstances  he  did  all  that  was  possible,  affixing 
one  copy  of  the  document  upon  the  door  of  the 
parliament-house,  and  another  upon  the  Cross.* 

The  business  was  introduced  by  the  grand  com- 
missioner, the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  who  earnestly 
urged  parliament  to  ratify  the  five  articles  of  Perth, 
assuring  them  that  nothing  under  heaven  could  be 
so  acceptable  to  his  majesty,  and  promising  that  no 
additional  ceremonies  should  be  imposed  during  the 
king's  life.  He  declared  that  the  five  articles  were 
things  indifferent  in  themselves,  and  that  therefore 
his  majesty  might  enforce  them  by  his  royal 
authority.  He  also  expressed  his  confidence  in  the 
good  affection  of  the  members  of  the  house,  and 
mentioned  that  he  would  let  his  majesty  know 
every  man's  part  in  the  proceedings.  The  chan- 
cellor followed  in  a  similar  strain,  and  then  the 
question  was  hurried  on  to  a  vote.  All  reasoning 
was  discouraged.  The  delay  of  twenty-four  hours, 
which  was  requested  by  some  of  the  nobility,  that 
they  might  be  enabled  to  give  their  votes  after 
due  consideration,  was  refused.  The  disputed 
articles  were  proposed,  not  separately,  but  as  one 
measure,  although  they  were  of  very  different 
characters,  and  some  of  them  were  far  more  excep- 
tionable than  others.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  in- 
fluences, it  was  only  by  a  small  majority  that  the 
measure,  upon  which  the  king  had  so  unreasonably 
set  his  heart,  was  carried.  The  bishops  all  voted 
without  exception  in  accordance  with  the  royal 
will ;  the  noblemen  were  divided  in  the  propor- 
tion of  thirty-five  to  fifteen ;  the  representatives 
of  sheriffdoms  were  divided  equally;  and  there 
was  a  majority  of  the  commissioners  of  boroughs 
opposed  to  the  ratification  of  the  obnoxious 
articles.f 
The  measure  thus  passed  by  parliament  was 
Character  of  entirely  opposed  to  the  convic- 
the  measure,  tions  of  the  nation.  Neither  did  it 
express  the  mind  of  the  parliament  itself.  It  was 
agreed  to  merely  to  please  the  king,  and  through 
fear  of  his  displeasure.  Even  the  (bishops  them- 
selves would  have  preferred  that  the  Perth  articles 
had  never  been  proposed.  The  Bishop  of  Aberdeen 
plainly  declared  that  he  considered  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland  in  a  better  case  without  these  articles 
than  with  them ;  but  as  the  king  was  determined 
upon  their  introduction,  those  who  opposed  them 
must  be  viewed  as  troublers  of  the  peace,  and 
deserving  of  punishment.  J  This  vexatious  busi- 
ness was  brought  to  a  close  upon  Saturday,  the  4th 
of  August — a  day  long  known  under  the  designa- 
tion of  Black  Saturday.  Two  reasons  conspired  to 
suggest  this  title.  It  was  considered  by  the  zealous 
presbyterians  a  black  day,  when  ceremonies  which 
they  all  looked  upon  as  superstitious  and  popish, 
were  sanctioned  and  authorised  by  the  legislature 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  vii.  pp.  474,  493. 

t  Ibid.,  pp.  446,  499,  501. 

Z  Ibid.,  p.  491 ;  Aikmau's  Buchanan,  vol.  iii.  p.  370. 


of  the  country.  And  it  so  happened  that  just  at 
the  moment  when  the  grand  commissioner  rose  to 
ratify  the  acts,  by  touching  them  with  the  roval 
sceptre,  the  clouds,  which  had  been  gathering  for 
some  hours  in  dense  and  gloomy  array  above  the 
city,  darted  forth  three  most  vivid  flashes  of  light- 
ning, which  were  instantly  followed  by  peals  of 
thunder  of  extraordinary  loudness.  The  darkness 
was  appalling.  Hailstones  of  prodigious  size  fell ; 
torrents  deluged  the  streets.  The  coincidence  at- 
tracted universal  attention,  and  it  did  not  fail  to 
be  interpreted  as  a  proof  of  the  Divine  displeasure 
against  the  proceedings  of  parliament.* 

The  king  had  so  often  promised  during  the  last 
twenty  years  that  he  would  make  Hjo-ia  enforce- 
no  farther  changes  in  the  state  of  ment  of  the 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  that  not  the  articles, 
slightest  credit  could  be  given  to  his  assurances. 
Whether  the  similar  promise  made  by  the  grand 
commissioner  in  his  majesty's  name,  at  the  late 
parliament,  was  more  sincerely  meant  than  its  pre- 
decessors, it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  certain  it  is 
that  no  additional  innovations  were  introduced  into 
the  Scotch  Church  during  the  reign  of  James.  The 
main  reason  of  this,  it  is  probable,  was  that  his 
majesty  found  himself  sufficiently  occupied  with  the 
dissatisfactions  which  began  to  break  out  in  the 
English  parliament.!  No  relaxation,  however,  took 
place  in  the  efforts  which  were  made  to  enforce 
compliance  with  all  those  changes  which  had 
already  been  effected  in  Scotland.  The  bishops, 
armed  now  with  the  authority  of  parliament,  and 
urged  on  by  letters  from  the  king,  were  indefatigable 
in  citing  before  them  those  who  scrupled  about 
conforming  to  the  late  enactments.  The  king's 
words  were,  "  The  sword  is  now  put  into  your 
hands  ;  go  on  therefore  to  use  it,  and  let  it  rust  no 
longer  till  ye  have  completed  the  service  entrusted 
to  you,  or  otherwise  we  must  use  it  both  against 
you  and  them.  If  any  or  all  of  you  be  fainthearted, 
we  are  able  enough  (thanks  be  to  God)  to  put 
others  in  your  places  who  both  can  and  will  make 
things  possible  which  you  think  so  difficult."  X 

But  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  bishops, 
opposition  to  the  requirements  of  Evils  resulting 
the  Perth  articles  continued  un-  from  the  Perth 
abated.  Multitudes  absolutely  re-  articles- 
fused  to  kneel  at  the  communion,  or  to  observe  any 
of  the  holidays.  All  the  most  faithful  and  pious 
ministers  joined  with  their  people  in  disregard- 
ing what  they  conceived  to  be  unscriptural  and 
superstitious  forms.  In  some  cases  the  ministers, 
either  belonging  to  the  prelatical  party  or  swayed 
by  fear,  expressed  their  readiness  to  conform,  but 
they  could  not  prevail  upon  their  people  to  follow 
their  example.  Not  unfrequently  some  of  the 
communicants  kneeled,  while  others  stood ;  and 
there  were  instances  of  most  indecorous  disputes 
between  the  minister  and  individual  members  in 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  vii.  p.  505 ;  How's  History,  p.  330. 

f  Cook's  Historv,  vol.  ii.  p.  300;  Iiurnet's  History  of 
his  Own  Times,  vol.  i.  pp.  9,  10. 

X  Calderwood,  vol.  vi.  p.  508 ;  Scott's  Apologetical  Nar- 
ration, p.  298. 
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the  very  midst  of  the  service.*  Many  ministers 
were  summoned  before  the  court  of  high  commis- 
sion, separated  from  their  churches,  and  banished 
to  other  parts  of  the  country.  Professors,  too,  were 
ejected  from  their  chairs  on  the  same  ground,  as  in 
the  case  of  Robert  Boyd  of  Trochrig,  and  Robert 
Blair.  And  members  of  churches,  in  some  instances, 
were  thrown  into  prison  and  subjected  to  heavy 
fines,  which  were  sufficient  to  involve  them  in 
ruin.f 

The  difficulty  which  the  king  had  found,  first 
Stern  severity  in  procuring  the  ecclesiastical,  and 
of  the  king.  secondly  the  civil  sanction,  for  his 
favourite  articles,  seems  to  have  quite  chafed  his 
temper,  and  he  acted  towards  the  recusants  in 
the  most  vindictive  spirit.  Robert  Bruce,  having 
been  allowed  to  return  from  Inverness,  had  been 
living  for  some  time  in  retirement  in  his  own 
house  at  Kinnaird,  but  having  ventured  to  appear 
in  Edinburgh  on  urgent  private  business,  he  was 
apprehended,  immured  in  the  castle,  and  then 
banished  once  more  to  Inverness.  Bruce's  residence 
had  become  the  resort  of  many  pious  people,  and 
the  motive  for  his  banishment  appears  from  the 
sneering  language  which  accompanied  his  sen- 
tence— "  We  will  have  no  more  popish  pilgrimages 
to  Kinnaird."  "Welsh  had  now  been  an  exile  for 
fourteen  years,  and  as  his  health  was  sinking 
under  the  severe  trials  to  which  he  had  been 
exposed,  application  was  made  to  the  king  for 
permission  to  him  to  return  to  his  native  country, 
as  a  means  of  promoting  his  recovery,  but  it  was 
refused,  unless  he  would  agree  to  conform  to  epis- 
copacy. His  wife,  impelled  by  conjugal  affection, 
made  her  way  into  his  majesty's  presence,  and 
besought  his  favourable  consideration  of  her  hus- 
band's ease;  James  meanly  endeavoured  to  employ 
her  as  the  instrument  of  inducing  him  to  renounce 
his  long-cherished  principles.  He  promised  that 
if  she  would  persuade  him  to  submit  to  the  bishops, 
he  would  allow  him  to  return  to  Scotland;  but 
she,  with  the  heroic  spirit  of  her  father,  J  lifted 
up  her  apron  and  said,  "  Please  your  majesty,  I 
would  rather  kep  §  his  head  there."  || 

The  leniency  which  the  king  showed  to  the  Roman- 
ists presented  a  striking  contrast  to  the  severity 
with  which  he  treated  the  puritans  in  England,  and 
the  presbyterians  in  Scotland.  The  difference  had 
been  evinced  on  many  occasions ;  and  it  was  very 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  vii.  pp.  547,  609. 
f  Cook* 3  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  309.  J  John  Knox. 

6  Receive. 

II  Life  of  John  "Welsh,  p.  42 ;  Hetherington's  History, 
p.  74. 


prominently  exhibited  during  the  protracted  nego- 
tiations with  reference  to  the  Spanish  marriage. 
Many  priests  and  recusants  who  had  violated  the 
laws  were  released  from  prison  ;  and  the  lord-keeper 
was  enjoined  to  write  to  the  judges  "not  to  make 
any  niceness  or  difficulty  in  extending  the  royal 
favour  to  all  such  as  they  should  find  prisoners  in 
the  jails  of  their  circuits  for  any  church  recusancy, 
or  refusing  the  oath  of  supremacy,  or  dispersing 
popish  books,  or  for  any  other  point  of  recusancy 
that  concerned  religion  only,  and  not  matters  of 
State."  *  So  far  as  the  terms  of  this  injunction  are 
concerned,  it  might  have  been  considered  as  de- 
signed for  the  relief  of  all  who  were  suffering  on 
account  of  religion  ;  but  no  benefit  accrued  from  it, 
either  to  the  puritans  in  England,  or  to  the  pres- 
byterians in  Scotland.  Persecution  was  directed 
against  them  with  unabated  rigour.f  This  parti- 
ality of  the  king  naturally  excited  many  suspicions 
among  the  people.  And  these  were  aggravated  by 
the  proceedings  of  the  bishops,  who  discussed  the 
question  at  one  of  their  meetings  at  St.  Andrew's,  J 
whether  the  differences  between  the  Church  of 
Rome  and  themselves  were  so  great  and  radical, 
that  no  kind  of  accommodation  could  be  contem- 
plated. Forbes,  too,  a  minister  whom  they  had 
translated  from  the  north  country  to  Edinburgh, 
brought  this  very  delicate  question  into  the  pulpit ; 
and  maintained,  to  the  extreme  dissatisfaction  of 
the  people,  that  a  reconciliation  between  the 
Church  of  Rome  and  the  Protestants  might  easily 
be  effected.  § 

Nor  did  the  king's  sentiments  undergo  any 
change  to  the  very  last.  Towards  the  close  of 
1624  a  proclamation  was  issued,  commanding  that 
Christmas  should  be  observed  with  all  possible 
solemnity.  The  plague,  however,  broke  out,  and 
thus  the  royal  mandate  was  set  aside  by  a  higher 
authority  than  man's.  Disappointed  of  securing 
a  universal  compliance  with  his  will  on  the  occasion 
of  the  winter  festival,  James  was  determined  that 
no  effort  should  be  spared  to  insure  the  observance 
of  Easter  through  the  whole  of  Scotland :  but  before 
that  time  arrived  he  was  divested  of  his  kingly 
sceptre  by  a  monarch  more  powerful  than  himself. 
Seized  with  an  intermitting  fever,  which  no  medical 
appliances  proved  adequate  to  overcome,  he  expired 
on  the  23rd  of  March,  1625.  || 

*  Spottiswood,  p.  543  ;  Kushworth's  Collections,  vol.  i. 
p.  63. 

•f  Aikman's  Buchanan,  vol.  iii.  p.  378. 

t  Calderwood,  vol.  vii.  p.  571. 

§  Ibid.,  p.  596. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

STATE   OF   THE   BORDERS. 

The  tract  of  country  known  by  the  designation 
of  the  Borders  extends  from  the  German  Ocean, 
near  Berwick  on  Tweed,  to  the  Sol  way  Firth — 
seventy  or  eighty  miles  in  length,  and  from  ten  to 
thirty  or  forty  miles  in  breadth.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  district  was  formerly  in  the  condi- 
tion of  a  forest,  and  now  consists  of  extensive  sheep 
waiks.  It  was  divided  into  east,  west,  and  middle 
marches,  which  were  placed  under  the  charge  of  offi- 
cers of  high  rank  holding  special  commissions  from 
the  crown,  and  entitled  wardens 
or  guardians  of  the  marches.  The 
persons  who  filled  this  important  office  were  usually 
noblemen  or  chiefs  possessed  of  great  personal  in- 
fluence in  the  districts  committed  to  their  jurisdic- 
tion. The  duties  entrusted  to  their  charge  were 
of  a  very  extensive  nature,  comprehending  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  good  order  among  the 
inhabitants  of  their  own  districts,  the  control  and 
administration  of  all  the  crown  manors  within  their 
jurisdiction,  and  the  power  of  apprehending  and 
inflicting  summary  punishment  on  those  who  had 
been  guilty  of  march  treason  and  felony,  or  of 
violating  any  of  the  ancient  rules  and  customs  of 
the  marches.  In  time  of  war  the  warden  was 
captain-general  within  his  district,  with  full  power 
to  call  out  all  "  the  fencible  men,"  for  the  purpose 
either  of  defending  their  own  territory,  or  of  invad- 
ing that  of  the  enemy.  In  time  of  peace  he  had  the 
difficult  duty  committed  to  him  of  maintaining  the 
amicable  relations  between  the  two  countries,  and 
of  redressing  the  various  grievances  arising  out  of 
the  continual  incursions  of  the  moss-troopers  on 
both  sides.. 

The  weakness  of  the  Scottish  monarchs  usually 
compelled  them  to  confer  the  office  of  warden  on  some 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  great  Border  clans,  who  appear, 
without  any  scruple,  to  have  employed  their  autho- 
rity to  crush  their  private  enemies  rather  than  to 
preserve  the  public  peace,  or  to  secure  the  impar- 
tial administration  of  justice.  The  extensive  power 
of  these  turbulent  chieftains  made  it  almost  equally 
dangerous  to  withhold  or  to  grant  whatever  boons 
they  chose  to  exact.  Their  numerous  and  devoted 
clansmen  and  allies  were  ever  ready  to  obey  their 
commands,  even  in  opposition  to  the  royal  autho- 
rity ;  and  a  combination  of  these  formidable  barons, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  proved  too  strong  for 
the  reigning  sovereign. 

The  system  of  clanship  existed  at  a  very  early 
Border  clans  period  on  the  Borders,  and  con- 
aud  feuds.  tinued  to  flourish  there  until  the 
union  of  the  crowns.  The  frontier  provinces  of 
England  and  Scotland  were  inhabited  in  ancient 
times  by  several  tribes  of  Britons  or  Celts ;  and 
the  patriarchal  form  of  government  remained  on 
the  Borders  long  after  the  abrogation  of  the  other 
peculiar  usages  of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  and  in 


despite  of  the  feudal  system  with  which  it  was 
often  at  variance.  According  to  this  simple  mode 
of  government,  which  was  universal  among  the 
Celtic  nations,  the  chief  of  the  clan  was  supposed 
to  be  the  immediate  representative  of  the  common 
ancestor  whose  name  they  usually  bore,  and  from 
whom,  it  was  alleged,  they  were  all  descended. 
He  was  their  counsellor  in  peace,  and  their  leader 
in  war.  His  authority  over  them  was  absolute 
and  they  paid  the  most  unlimited  obedience  to 
his  commands.  Indeed,  they  respected  no  other 
authority ;  and  so  completely  were  they  devoted  to 
the  service  of  their  chief,  that  they  were  at  all 
times  ready  to  follow  him  against  the  king  him- 
self. In  return  for  this  devoted  attachment  to  his 
person  and  interest,  the  clansmen  looked  up  to 
their  chief  for  advice,  subsistence,  protection,  and 
revenge.  He  was  expected  to  display  the  most 
profuse  hospitality,  and  to  expend  his  means  of 
subsistence  in  the  service  of  his  clan.  He  seems 
to  have  had  little  that  he  could  properly  call  his 
own,  except  his  horses  and  his  arms.  However  ex- 
tensive his  domains,  he  derived  no  advantage  from 
them — save  only  from  such  parts  as  he  could  him- 
self cultivate  or  occupy.  The  rest  of  his  territories 
were  distributed  among  his  friends  and  principal 
followers,  who  repaid  him  by  their  personal  service 
in  battle,  their  assistance  in  labouring  the  land 
retained  in  his  own  possession,  the  payment  of  the 
various  feudal  casualties,  and  probably  by  a  share 
of  their  plunder.  Payment  of  rent  was  unknown 
on  the  Borders  till  after  the  union  of  the  crowns. 
The  revenues  of  the  chieftains  were,  therefore, 
almost  exclusively  derived  from  their  extensive 
flocks  and  herds,  and  from  the  black-mail  which 
they  exacted  from  their  neighbours,  in  payment  of 
the  protection  afforded  them  from  plunder. 

As  the  clansmen  were  expected  to  exhibit  the 
deepest  devotion  to  the  interests  of  Authority  of 
their  chief,  so,  in  return,  he  was  the  chief 
expected  to  extend  to  them  his  over  his  clan, 
protection  under  all  circumstances,  and  by  all 
means,  legal  or  illegal.  The  authority  of  the  feudal 
superior  was  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  chief; 
for  in  the  act  regulating  the  Borders  we  find 
repeated  mention  of  "  clannes  having  captaines  and 
chieftaines  on  whom  they  depend,  oft-times  against 
the  willes  of  their  landeslordes."  Consequently, 
these  laws  looked  to  the  chieftain,  rather  than  to 
the  feudal  superior,  for  the  restraint  of  the  dis- 
orderly tribes  ;  and  it  is  repeatedly  enacted,  that 
the  head  of  the  clan  should  be  first  called  upon  to 
deliver  those  of  his  sept  who  should  commit  any 
trespass,  and  that  on  his  failure  to  do  so,  he  should 
be  liable  to  the  injured  party  in  full  redress. 
Hence,  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  Celtic  usage, 
the  chief  not  un frequently  made  atonement  for 
the  murders  or  acts  of  aggression  committed  by 
his  clan,  by  the  payment  of  such  a  fine  or  "as- 
sythement,"  as  it  was  called,  as  might  make  up 
the  feud.  Oftener,  however,  the  chieftains  not 
only  connived  at  the  misconduct  of  their  clansmen 
and  allies,  but  protected  them  in  all  their  deeds  of 
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rapine  and  bloodshed;  and  as  the  offended  clan 
Custom  of  considered  it  a  sacred  duty  to 
blood-revenge,  avenge  the  death  of  any  of  their 
number,  not  only  upon  the  homicide,  but,  in  the 
phrase  of  the  time,  upon  "all  his  name,  kindred, 
maintainors,  and  upholders,"  deadly  feuds  were  of 
frequent  occurrence,  and  the  most  savage  acts  of 
cruelty  were  remorselessly  committed.  Speaking  of 
this  custom  of  blood-revenge,  which  it  justly  terms 
most  heathenish  and  barbarous,  the  statute  (1594) 
expressly  declares  that  the  "  murders,  ravage,  and 
daily  oppression  of  the  subjects,  to  the  displea- 
sure of  God,  dishonour  of  the  prince,  and  devas- 
tation of  the  countiw,"  was  occasioned  partly  by 
the  negligence  of  the  landlords  and  territorial 
magistrates  within  whose  jurisdiction  the  male- 
factors dwelt,  but  chiefly  by  the  chieftains  and 
principal  leaders  of  the  clans  and  their  branches, 
who  bore  deadly  quarrel,  and  sought  revenge  for 
the  hurt  or  slaughter  of  any  of  their  "  unhappy 
race,"  although  done  in  form  of  justice,  or  in  re- 
covery of  stolen  goods.  "  So  that  the  said  chief- 
tains, principals  of  branches,  and  householders, 
worthily  may  be  esteemed  the  very  authors,  fos- 
terers, and  maintainers  of  the  wicked  deeds  of  the 
vagabonds  of  their  clans  or  surnames." 

Of  the  inveterate  determination  of  the  Borderers 
Murder  of  Sir     to  act  vengefully,  we  have  a  strik- 
ltobert  Ker.      {ng   example   in    the   case  of  Sir 
Robert  Ker,  warden  of  the  middle  marches  in  the 
year  1511,  who  was  slain  at  a  border  meeting  by 
three  Englishmen — Heron,  Starhead,  and  Lilburn. 
The   English   monarch    delivered   up   Lilburn    to 
justice  in  Scotland ;   but  the  other  two  escaped. 
Starhead  fled   for   refuge   to   the  very  centre  of 
England,  and  there  lived  in  secrecy  and  upon  his 
guard.     Two  dependents  of  the  murdered  warden 
were  deputed  by  Andrew  Ker  of  Cessford  to  revenge 
his  father's  death.     They  travelled  through  Eng- 
land in  various  disguises  till  they  discovered  the 
place  of  Starhead's  retreat,  murdered  him  in  his 
bed,  and  brought  his  head   to  their   master,  by 
whom,   in   memorial  of  their  vengeance,   it  was 
exposed  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh.     Heron  would 
have   shared  the   same   fate,  had  he   not  spread 
abroad  a  report  of  his  having  died  of  the  plague, 
and  caused  his  funeral  obsequies  to  be  performed. 
A  deadly  feud  of  this  kind,  attended  with  all  the 
Feud  between    circumstances   of  horror   peculiar 
the  Maxwells     to  a  barbarous  age,  raged  between 
and  Johnstones.    the  powerM  families  of  Tohnstone 

and  Maxwell  about  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  In  the  year  1593,  Lord  Maxwell,  who 
was  then  warden  of  the  west  marches,  armed 
with  the  royal  authority,  assembled  all  the  barons 
of  Nithsdale,  and  displaying  his  banner  as  the 
king's  lieutenant,  invaded  Annandale  at  the  head  of 
two  thousand  men,  with  the  purpose  of  crushing 
the  ancient  rival  and  enemy  of  his  house.  The 
Johnstones,  however,  assisted  by  the  Scotts,  Elliots, 
and  other  clans,  boldly  stood  their  ground,  and  in 
a  desperate  conflict,  which  took  place  at  theDryffe 
Sands,  not  far  from  Lockerby,  gained  a  decisive 


victory.  Lord  Maxwell  was  struck  from  his  horse, 
mutilated  of  his  right  hand,  and  then  cruelly  slain 
under  a  tree,  still  called  "  Maxwell's  Thorn."  His 
followers  suffered  grievously  in  the  retreat ;  many 
of  them  were  slashed  in  the  face  by  the  pursuers — 
a  kind  of  blow  which  to  this  day  is  called  in  that 
district  "  a  Lockerby  lick." 

So  feeble  was  the  royal  authority,  that  the  king 
not  only  found  himself  unable  to  exact  any  ven- 
geance for  this  outrage,  but  was  even  constrained 
to  bestow  on  Johnstone  the  wardency  of  the 
middle  marches.  The  feud  between  the  Maxwells 
and  Johnstones  was  carried  on  with  every  circum- 
stance of  ferocity  which  could  add  horror  to  civil 
war.  The  son  of  the  slain  Lord  Maxwell  vowed 
the  deepest  revenge  for  his  father's  death.  With 
this  view  he  invited  Sir  James  Johnstone  to  a 
friendly  conference,  under  the  pretence  of  a  desire 
to  terminate  the  feud  between  the  clans.  They 
met,  each  with  a  single  attendant,  at  a  place  called 
Auchmanhill,  on  the  6th  of  August,  1608  (fifteen 
years  after  the  battle  of  Dryffe  Sands),  when  Lord 
Maxwell,  availing  himself  of  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity, treacherously  shot  Sir  James  Johnstone 
through  the  back  with  a  brace  of  bullets.  The 
gallant  old  chief  died  on  the  spot,  after  having  for 
some  time  bravely  defended  himself  against  the 
traitorous  assassin,  who  endeavoured  to  strike  him 
with  his  sword  while  he  lay  dying  on  the  ground. 
**  A  fact,"  says  Spottiswood,  "  detested  by  all  honest 
men,  and  the  gentleman's  misfortune  severely  la- 
mented, for  he  was  a  man  full  of  wisdom  and  courage." 
The  murderer,  finding  no  refuge  in  the  Borders, 
made  his  escape  to  France :  but,  having  ventured 
to  return  to  Scotland  after  the  union  of  the  crowns, 
he  was  apprehended  through  the  treachery  of  his 
kinsman,  George,  fifth  Earl  of  Caithness,  and 
brought  to  trial  at  Edinburgh ;  and  the  royal 
authority  being  now  much  strengthened,  the  king 
caused  him  to  be  publicly  executed,  21st  May, 
1613.*  "Thus,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "was 
finally  ended  by  a  solitary  example  of  severity, 
the  '  foul  debate '  betwixt  the  Maxwells  and  John- 
stones, in  the  course  of  which  each  family  lost  two 
chieftains — one  dying  of  a  broken  heart,  one  in  the 
field  of  battle,  one  by  assassination,  and  one  by 
the  sword  of  the  executioner." 

In  cases  of  deadly  feud,  vengeance  was  sought 
not  only  against  the  offender,  but  against  all  who 
were  in  any  way  connected  with  him.  The 
exaction  of  blood  for  blood  to  the  uttermost  drachm 
was  indeed  handed  down  from  father  to  son  as  a 
sacred  duty,  which  no  lapse  of  time  could  set  aside. 

M  At  the  sacred  font,  the  priest 
Through  ages  left  the  masterhand  unblest, 
To  urge  with  keener  aim  the  blood-incrusted  spear." 

The   deadly   feud  between  the  clans  of  Scott 
and  Ker,  which  arose  out  of  the     peud  between 
slaughter   of  the    Laird   of  Cess-    the  Scotts  and 
ford,  at  the  battle  of  Melrose,  in  Ker8* 

the  year  1526,  raged  during  the  greater  part  of  a 
century,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  made  to  bring 
*  Titcairn's  Criminal  Trials,  vol.  iii.  pp.  28—53. 
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about  an  agreement.  Among  other  expedients  re- 
sorted to  for  this  purpose,  there  was  a  bond  exe- 
cuted in  1529  between  the  heads  of  each  clan, 
binding  themselves  to  perform  reciprocally  the 
four  principal  pilgrimages  of  Scotland,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  of  the  opposite  name  who  had 
fallen  in  the  quarrel.  All  was  in  vain.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  of  Buccleuch  was  slain  by  the  Kers  in  the 
streets  of  Edinburgh,  in  revenge  for  the  death  of 
Cessford,  twenty-six  years  after  that  event  had 
taken  place  ;  and  half  a  century  later,  the  ani- 
mosity between  the  families  continued  to  rage  as 
fiercely  as  ever.  A  stoiy,  which  has  been  handed 
Quarrel  be-  down  by  tradition,  respecting  a 
tween  the  Mur-  quarrel  between  the  Murrays  and 
rays  and  Scotts.    gcotts>  wou]d  seem  {q  indicafe  that 

these  family  feuds  had  sometimes  a  more  amicable 
termination.  During  the  reign  of  James  VI.,  "Wil- 
liam (afterwards  Sir  William)  Scott,  eldest  son  of 
Scott  of  Harden,  made  an  incursion  upon  the  lands 
of  Sir  Gideon  Murray  of  Elibank,. subsequently 
deputy-treasurer  of  Scotland,  and  a  great  favourite 
of  the  king.  But  the  Laird  of  Elibank  was  upon 
his  guard,  and  having  collected  his  retainers, 
attacked  the  marauders  when  they  were  encum- 
bered with  their  plunder,  defeated  them,  and 
made  young  Harden  prisoner.  Sir  Gideon  con- 
ducted his  captive  to  Elibank  Tower,  where  his 
lady  received  him  with  congratulations  on  his 
victory,  and  inquired  what  lie  intended  to  do  with 
his  prisoner.  "  I  intend,"  said  the  victorious  laird, 
"  to  consign  him  instantly  to  the  gallows,  as  a  man 
taken  red-hand  in  the  act  of  robbery  and  violence." 
— "  Hoot  na,  Sir  Gideon,"  answered  his  more  consi- 
derate lady,  "  that  is  not  like  your  wisdom.  Would 
you  hang  the  winsome  young  laird  of  Harden 
when  ye  have  three  ill-favoured  daughters  to 
marry  ?" — "  Right,"  answered  the  baron,  who  joy- 
fully caught  at  the  idea ;  "  he  shall  either  marry  our 
daughter,  Meikle-mouthed*  Meg,  or  strap  for  it." 
When  this  alternative  was  proposed  to  the  prisoner, 
lie  for  some  time  stoutly  preferred  the  gibbet  to 
"Meikle-mouthed  Meg,"  and  persevered  in  this 
ungallant  resolution  till  he  was  literally  led  forth 
to  execution,  when,  seeing  no  other  chance  of 
escape,  he  consented  to  save  his  life  at  the  expense 
of  marrying  the  young  lady.  The  marriage  con- 
tracted under  such  singular  circumstances  proved 
eminently  happy,  and  it  appears  to  have  completely 
terminated  the  feud  between  the  Murrays  and  the 
Scotts.  The  contract  of  marriage,  executed  in- 
stantly on  the  parchment  of  a  drum,  is  still  in  the 
charter-chest  of  Laird  Polwarth,  the  representative 
of  the  Harden  family. 

According  to  a  vague  tradition,  the  number  of 

Power  of  the     Scottish  Border  clans  was  eighteen. 

chiefs.  rrne  most  powerful  of  these  were — 

the  Douglases,  Homes,  Kers,  and   Scotts,  on  the 

east    and  middle   marches;    and    the  Maxwells, 

*  Large-mouthed.  It  is  commonly  said  that  all  Meg's 
descendants  have  inherited  something  of  her  characteristic 
feature ;  and  Sir  "Walter  Scott,  who  was  one  of  them,  and 
used  often  to  relate  this  anecdote,  was  no  exception  to  the 
rule. 


Johnstones,  and  Jardines  on  the  west.  The  power 
of  these  mighty  families  was  greatly  increased 
by  the  bonds  of  alliance  (or  man-rent,  as  they 
were  termed),  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
forming  with  the  chiefs  of  the  smaller  clans, 
who,  in  return  for  maintenance  and  protection, 
engaged  to  become  their  followers  and  liegemen. 
In  this  way  several  of  the  Border  barons  became 
possessed  of  such  exorbitant  power,  as  to  be 
enabled  to  set  the  royal  authority  at  defiance. 
The  formidable  house  of  Douglas,  in  particular, 
on  various  occasions  contended  with  the  sovereign 
on  equal  terms,  and  had  at  one  period  nearly 
gained  possession  of  the  Scottish  throne. 

Each  of  these  mighty  chiefs,  surrounded  by  his 
own  officers,  and  supported  on  all  occasions  by  a 
train  of  knights,  squires,  and  inferior  chiefs,  was 
almost  a  king  in  miniature.  Every  chieftain,  too, 
was  the  supreme  criminal  judge  in  his  own  terri- 
tories, possessed  the  power  of  life  and  death  over 
his  own  retainers,  and  even  of  reclaiming  from  the 
supreme  court  any  vassal  who  lived  upon  his  lands. 
Can  we  wonder  that  privileges  so  extensive  were 
often  abused,  and  that  the  excesses  of  these  petty 
tyrants  should  have  frequently  proved  altogether 
intolerable  ? 

The  tradition  of  the  country  has  preserved  many 
instances  of  the  cruel  and  oppres-  Their  tyranny 
sive  actions  perpetrated  by  these  ai,d  oppression. 
Border  chiefs;  and  though  it  may  sometimes  be 
difficult  to  separate  facts  from  fables,  yet,  making 
every  allowance  for  popular  exaggeration,  enough 
remains  behind  to  show  the  fearful  miseries  which 
the  exorbitant  power  of  these  nobles  produced. 
The  crimes  of  the  last  Lord  Soulis— a  great  feudal 
oppressor,  who  held  extensive  sway  in  the  Borders 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century — 
have  left  an  indelible  impression  on  the  popular 
mind.  The  scene  of  his  cruelties  is  said  to  have 
been  the  strong  Castle  of  Hermitage,  in  Liddisdale, 
the  ruins  of  which  are  still  regarded  by  the 
peasantry  with  peculiar  aversion  and  terror.  Local 
tradition  represents  him  as  a  cruel  tyrant  and 
sorcerer,  combining  prodigious  bodily  strength 
with  cruelty,  avarice,  dissimulation,  and  treachery  ; 
as  constantly  employed  in  oppressing  his  vassals, 
harassing  his  neighbours,  and  employing  all  means, 
human  and  infernal,  to  fortify  his  castle  against  the 
royal  authority;  invoking  the  fiends  by  his  incan- 
tations ;  and  forcing  his  vassals  to  drag  materials 
like  beasts  of  burden.  Tradition  proceeds  to  relate 
that  the  neighbouring  Borderers,  having  irritated 
the  king  by  reiterated  complaints  against  this 
oppressor,  he  at  length  hastily  exclaimed,  "  Fient 
nor  he  were  sodden,  and  suppit  in  broo  [broth]!" 
The  petitioners,  satisfied  with  this  answer,  which 
they  chose  to  understand  literally,  proceeded  with 
the  utmost  haste  to  execute  the  commission,  and 
actually,  it  is  said,  boiled  Soulis  upon  the  Nine 
Stane  Rig— a  declivity  that  derived  its  name 
from  an  old  Druidical  circle  of  upright  stones,  nine 
of  which  remained  till  a  late  period.  Five  of  these 
stones  are  still  visible,   and   two  are  particularly 
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pointed  out  as  those  that  supported  the  iron  bar 
upon  which  the  fatal  caldron  was  suspended. 
Shortly  after  the  fall  of  the  family  of  Soulis,  Her- 
mitage Castle  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
Douglases,  and  became  the  principal  stronghold  of 
the  "  Mack  Knight  of  Liddisdale," a  natural  son  of 
the  good  Lord  James  Douglas,  the  companion  of 
Murder  of  Sir  Bruce.  In  1342  it  was  the  scene 
Alexander  of  the  following  terrible  story: — 
ltumsay.  gir  Alexander  Ramsay  of  Dal- 
housie  was  one  of  the  bravest  of  the  Scottish  barons, 
and  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  gallant  and 
patriotic  exploits  in  the  wars  with  England. 
Having  taken  by  storm  the  Castle  of  Roxburgh,  a 
fortress  of  great  strength  and  importance,  King 
David  bestowed  upon  him  the  government  of  the 
place,  together  with  the  sheriffdom  of  Teviotdale. 
Douglas,  who  had  previously  held  the  office  of 
sheriff,  was  enraged  at  this  act,  and  vowed  revenge 
against  Ramsay,  his  old  companion  in  arms.  He 
came  suddenly  upon  him  with  a  strong  party  of 
his  vassals  while  he  was  holding  his  court  in  the 
open  church  at  Hawick.  Ramsay,  having  no  sus- 
picion of  injury  from  his  old  comrade,  invited  him 
to  take  his  place  beside  him ;  but  the  ferocious 
warrior,  drawing  his  sword,  rushed  upon  his 
victim,  wounded  him  in  a  vain  attempt  at  resist- 
ance, threw  him  across  a  horse,  and  carried  him 
off  to  the  remote  and  inaccessible  Castle  of  Her- 
mitage. Here  he  wa3  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  and 
left  to  perish  of  hunger.  He  is  said  to  have  pro- 
longed his  existence  for  seventeen  days  by  some 
particles  of  corn  which  fell  from  a  granary  above 
his  prison,  "It  is  a  melancholy  reflection,"  says 
Mr.  Tytler,  "  that  a  fate  so  horrid  befell  one  of  the 
bravest  and  most  popular  leaders  of  the  Scottish 
nut  ion,  and  that  the  deed  did  not  only  pass  un- 
revenged,  but  that  its  perpetrator  received  a  speedy 
pardon,  and  was  rewarded  by  the  office  which  had 
led  to  the  murder." 

We  are  not  to  imagine  that  this  was  a  solitary 
case.  Deeds  of  equal  atrocity  were  of  frequent 
occurrence  on  the  Border.  The  Douglases,  in  par- 
Cruelties  of  ticular,  seem  to  have  had  no  law 
the  Douglases,  but  their  own  will,  and  inflicted 
vengeance  for  their  real  or  imaginary  wrongs 
entirely  by  their  -Swn  authority,  and  according 
to  their  own  arbitrary  pleasure.  In  the  year  1451, 
Hemes  of  Terrigles,  a  gentleman  of  ancient  family 
and  considerable  influence  in  Dumfriesshire,  having 
attempted  to  defend  himself  against  the  attacks  of 
some  of  the  followers  of  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  who 
were  ravaging  his  lands,  and  to  recover  from  them 
their  plunder,  was  defeated  and  dragged  before  the 
earl,  who  caused  him  to  be  hanged,  although  the 
king  sent  him  a  positive  order  bj'  a  herald,  enjoin- 
ing him  to  forbear  any  injury  to  the  person  of 
his  prisoner. 

But  a  still  more  flagrant  breach  of  law,  and 
insult  to  the  royal  authority,  occurred  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Maclellan,  the  guardian  of  the  young 
Lord  of  Bomby,  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Kirkcud- 
bright, having  refused  to  join  Douglas  in  a  treason- 


able league,  was  seized  by  him  and  imprisoned  in 
his  strong  fortress  of  Thrieve,  in  Galloway.  As 
Maclellan  was  much  esteemed  by  the  king,  and  the 
nephew  of  Sir  Patrick  Gray,  captain  of  the  royal 
guard,  the  king  sent  "  a  sweet  letter  of  supplica- 
tion," praying  the  earl  to  deliver  his  prisoner  into 
the  hands  of  his  kinsman!  When  Sir  Patrick 
arrived  at  the  Castle  of  Thrieve,  Douglas,  who  had 
just  risen  from  dinner,  received  him  with  great 
appai'ent  courtesy,  but  declined  entering  upon  the 
business  which  had  led  to  the  visit  until  Gray 
also  had  dined.  "  It  was  ill  talking,"  he  said, 
"between  a  fou  [full]  man  and  a  fasting."  But 
suspecting  the  object  of  Sir  Patrick's  visit,  and 
determined  to  defeat  it,  he  gave  private  orders 
that  Maclellan  should  be  immediately  led  forth 
and  beheaded  in  the  courtyard  of  the  castle. 
After  dinner  Sir  Patrick  presented  the  king's 
letter  to  the  earl,  who  received  and  read  it  with 
great  affectation  of  reverence.  "  Sorry  am  I,"  said 
he,  with  a  look  of  much  concern,  "  that  it  is  not  in 
my  power  to  give  obedience  to  the  commands  of 
my  sovereign,  much  as  I  am  beholden  to  him  for 
so  gracious  a  letter  to  me,  whom  he  has  been 
pleased  of  late  to  regard  with  somewhat  altered 
favour ;  but  such  redress  as  I  can  afford  thou  shalt 
have  speedily."  He  then  took  his  visitor  by  the 
hand,  and  led  him  to  the  castle  green,  where  the 
bleeding  trunk  of  Maclellan  was  still  lying. 
"  Yonder,  Sir  Patrick,"  said  he,  "  is  your  sister's 
son,  but,  unfortunately,  he  wants  the  head.  Take 
his  body,  however,  and  do  with  it  wrhat  you  will." 
— "My  lord,"  said  Gray,  suppressing  his  grief  and 
indignation,  "if  you  have  taken  his  head,  you  may 
dispose  of  the  body  as  you  will."  But  when  he 
had  mounted  his  horse,  which  he  instancy  called 
for,  his  resentment  broke  out  in  spite  of  the  dan- 
gerous situation  in  which  he  was  placed.  "  My 
lord,"  said  he,  "  if  I  live  you  shall  be  rewarded  for 
this  deed  according  to  your  demerits."  This  ex- 
pression of  natural  indignation,  however,  had 
nearly  cost  him  his  life ;  for  the  earl  was  highly 
offended,  and  gave  orders  for  an  instant  pursuit ; 
and  if  Gray  had  not  been  well  mounted,  he  would 
in  all  probability  have  shared  the  fate  of  his 
nephew.  The  chase  was  continued  almost  to  Edin- 
burgh, a  distance  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles.  It  is  not 
uninstructive  to  mention,  that  when  Douglas  was 
shortly  afterwards  stabbed  by  the  king  in  Stirling 
Castle,  Sir  Patrick  Gray,  who  was  present,  at  one 
blow  felled  him  with  his  battle-axe. 

The  overthrow  of  this  great  family  followed 
soon  after ;  but  the  Earl  of  Angus,  whose  share  in 
the  ruin  of  his  kinsmen  led  to  the  saying  that 
"  the  red  Douglas  had  put  down  the  black,"  ob- 
tained a  large  portion  of  the  forfeited  domains  of 
this  mighty  house,  including  the  strong  castles  of 
Douglas,  Hermitage,  and  Tantallon,  and  appears 
to  have  very  soon  enjoyed  almost  the  same  exten- 
sive supremacy  on  the  Borders.  Archibald 
The  same  system  of  rapine  and  Bell-the-Cat. 
bloodshed  was  consequently  pursued.  Archibald, 
sixth  Earl  of  Angus,  called  Bell-the-Cat,  who  was 
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at  once  warden  of  the  east  and  middle  marches,  and 
Lord  of  Liddisdale  and  Jedwood  Forest,  seems  to 
have  had  as  little  respect  for  law  or  royal  authority  as 
his  kinsmen  and  rivals,  the  Earls  of  Douglas.  His 
share  in  the  murder  of  the  favourites  of  James  III., 
at  Lauder,  and  of  the  overthrow  and  death  of  the 
unfortunate  monarch  in  the  battle  of  Sauchieburn, 
is  well  known.  A  quarrel  which  he  fastened  on 
Spens  of  Kilspindie,  a  favourite  of  James  IV.,  cost 
him  his  lordship  of  Liddisdale  and  Castle  of  Her- 
mitage. Speils,  who  was  a  renowned  cavalier,  had 
been  present  when  Angus  was  highly  praised  for 
strength  and  valour.  "  It  may  be,"  answered 
Spens,  "  if  all  be  good  that  is  upeome."  Shortly 
after  Angus,  while  hawking  near  Bothwell,  with 
a  single  attendant,  met  Kilspindie.  "  What  reason 
had  ye,"  said  the  earl,  "  for  making  question  of 
my  manhood  ?  Thou  art  a  tall  fellow,  and  so  am 
I,  and  by  St.  Bride  of  Douglas  one  of  us  shall  pay 
for  it." — "  Since  it  may  be  no  better,"  answered 
Kilspindie,  "  I  will  defend  myself  against  the  best 
earl  in  Scotland."  With  these  words  they  en- 
countered fiercely,  till  Angus,  with  one  blow, 
severed  the  thigh  of  his  antagonist,  who  died  on 
the  spot.  The  earl  then  addressed  the  attendant 
of  Kilspindie,  "  Go  thy  way  :  tell  my  gossip,  the 
king,  that  here  was  nothing  but  fair  play.  I 
know  my  gossip  will  be  offended ;  but  I  will  get 
me  into  Liddisdale,  and  remain  in  my  castle  of  the 
Hermitage  till  his  anger  be  abated."  James,  how- 
ever, took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  compel 
Angus,  as  the  price  of  his  pardon,  to  exchange  the 
remote  and  almost  inaccessible  stronghold  of  Her- 
mitage for  Bothwell  Castle,  in  Lanarkshire,  which 
was  a  considerable  diminution  to  the  family  power 
and  greatness. 

The  grandson  of  Bell-the-Cat  married  the  widowed 
queen  of  James  IV.,  and  obtained  the  supreme  au- 
thority in  Scotland  during  the  minority  of  James  V. 
In  the  words  of  an  old  historian,  "  lie  ruled  all 
which  he  liked,  and  no  man  durst  say  the  contrary. 
There  dared  no  man  strive  at  law  with  a  Douglas, 
or  yet  with  the  adherents  of  a  Douglas  ;  for  if  he 
did,  he  was  sure  to  get  the  worst  of  his  lawsuit." 
And  he  adds,  "  Although  Angus  travelled  through 
the  country  under  the  pretence  of  punishing  thieves, 
robbers,  and  murderers,  there  were  no  malefactors 
so  great  as  those  which  rode  in  his  own  company." 

The  high  spirit  of  the  young  king,  who  was  now 

Battle  of  Mel-  four.teen  years  old'  was  galled  hY 
rose  between  tne  ignominious  restraint  in  which 
the  Douglases    he  was  held  ;  and  in  a  progress  to 

ok  w  %cotH\e    the   Borders,   for   the  purpose  of 
25th  Julv,  1526.  .  '  »    ,, 

repressing   some  excesses   of    the 

Armstrongs,  intimation  was  secretly  given  to  Sir 

Walter  Scott  of  Buccleuch   that  he  should  raise 

his  clan,  and  rescue  the  king  out  of  the  hands  of 

the  Douglases.     Buccleuch  immediately  levied  his 

retainers  and  friends,  comprehending  a  large  body 

of  Elliots,  Armstrongs,  and  other   broken   clans, 

over  whom  he  exercised  great  authority.     Angus 

hiid   passed  the  night  at    Melrose,   and  the   Kers 

and    Homes,  who   had   accompanied   him    in   his 


expedition,  had  taken  their  leave  of  the  king, 
when  Buccleuch  and  his  followers  suddenly  ap- 
peared on  an  eminence  called  Halidon  Hill,  and 
interposed  between  Angus  and  the  bridge  over  the 
Tweed.  "  Sir,"  said  the  earl  to  the  king,  "  yonder 
is  Buccleuch,  and  the  thieves  of  Annandale  with 
him,  to  interrupt  your  passage.  I  vow  to  God 
they  shall  either  fight  or  flee;  and  ye  shall  tarry 
here  on  this  know  [knoll],  and  I  shall  pass  and  put 
yon  thieves  off  the  ground,  and  rid  the  gate  unto 
your  grace,  or  else  die  for  it."  The  earl  with  these 
words  alighted,  and  hastened  to  the  charge ;  and 
the  Borderers,  shouting  their  war-cry,  immediately 
joined  battle  and  fought  stoutly.  The  encounter 
was  fierce  and  obstinate,  but  the  Homes  and  Kers 
returning  at  the  noise  of  the  conflict,  set  upon  the 
wing  and  rear  of  Buccleuch's  men,  and  decided  the 
fate  of  the  day.  The  death  of  the  Laird  of  Cessford, 
who  was  killed  in  the  pursuit  by  a  retainer  of  Buc- 
cleuch, occasioned  the  deadly  feud  between  the 
Scotts  and  Kers,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken. 

The  residences  of  the  Border  chieftains  by  no 
means  corresponded  to  the  extent  Border  castles, 
of  their  power  and  the  number  of  monasteries,  &c. 
their  retainers,  and  presented  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  magnificent  fortresses  of  the  great  English 
nobles.  This,  however,  was  not  always  the  case. 
During  the  interval  of  more  than  a  century,  which 
elapsed  between  the  reign  of  William  the  Lion  and 
the  death  of  Alexander  III.,  there  was  profound 
peace  between  England  and  Scotland,  and  the 
Borders  appeared  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  pro- 
gressive improvement.  At  this  period  were  erected 
several  monastic  edifices  within  the  Scottish  Bor- 
ders, which  formed  the  refuge  of  learning,  and 
whose  inmates  must  have  contributed,  in  ordinary 
times,  to  allay  the  fierce  passions  of  the  neighbour- 
ing inhabitants.  Among  the  structures  of  this 
kind  may  be  named  the  abbeys  of  Melrose,  Dry- 
burgh,  Jedburgh,  and  Kelso,  on  the  eastern 
marches,  and  Lincluden  on  the  west.  These,  with 
some  other  monasteries,  formed  seats  of  refinement 
and  peaceful  contemplation,  while  all  around  was 
little  better  than  a  mental  wilderness.  Usually 
these  sanctuaries  were  respected  by  the  hand  of 
rapine,  but  in  the  case  of  national  wars,  they  suffered 
in  common  with  other  buildings,  and  were  laid 
waste  with  fire  and  sword.  In  all  cases,  however, 
the  piety  of  the  age  restored  them,  until  they 
finally  sunk  under  the  violence  of  the  Iconoclasts 
in  the  sixteenth  century. 

In  some  instances,  adjoining  these  religious 
houses,  towns  arose,  and  numerous  strong  and  ex- 
tensive royal  and  baronial  castles  graced  and 
defended  the  frontier.  There  is  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  if  the  peace  with  England  and  Scotland 
had  not  been  broken  by  the  unjustifiable  preten- 
sions of  Edward  I.,  the  Borders  would  have  gra- 
dually been  improved  in  character  with  the  rest  of 
Scotland,  and  centuries  of  misery  would  have  been 
avoided.  The  war  of  Scottish  independence,  which 
raged  through  nearly  the  whole  of  the  fourteenth 
century,   at   once    stopped    all   advancement,    and 
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threw  the  Borders  back  into  a  state  of  disorganisa- 
tion. Monasteries  were  destroyed,  towns  sacked, 
castles  stormed,  and.  thousands  of  the  inhabitants 
killed.  Perceiving  that  the  only  means  of  preserv- 
ing the  liberties  of  their  country  consisted  in 
laying  waste  the  district,  the  Scotts  burned  and 
erased  many  dwellings,  and  pulled  down  all  the 
strongholds  of  importance  likely  to  fall  into  the 
Warlike  tactics  hands  of  the  enemy.  When  the 
of  the  Borderers.  g00d  Lord  James  Douglas  three 
several  times  recovered  possession  of  his  ancestral 
castle,  upon  each  occasion  he  laid  waste  and  demo- 
lished it,  and  took  refuge  with  his  followers  in 
the  hills  and  forests.  "  He  loved  better,"  he  said, 
"  to  hear  the  lark  sing  than  the  mouse  squeak." 
The  same  devastating  but  uncompromising  and 
effectual  system  of  warfare  was  carried  on  during 
the  whole  of  the  struggle  which  the  Scots  main- 
tained for  their  independence,  and  was  delivered  by 
Robert  Bruce  as  a  legacy  to  his  successors,  in  what 
is  affectionately  called  the  "Good  King  Robert's 
testament."  On  his  death-bed  he  enjoined  his  fol- 
lowers in  their  wars  always  to  fight  on  foot ;  to 
trust  for  protection  to  their  mountains,  morasses, 
and  woods,  rather  than  to  walls  and  garrisons;  to 
employ  for  arms  the  bow,  the  spear,  and  the  battle- 
axe  ;  to  drive  their  herds  into  the  narrow  glens, 
and  to  fortify  them  there  whilst  they  laid  waste  the 
plain  country  by  fire,  and  compelled  the  enemy 
to  evacuate  it.  "  Let  your  scouts  and  watches," 
he  concluded,  "  be  vociferating  through  (he  night, 
keeping  the  enemy  in  perpetual  alarm,  and  worn 
out  with  famine,  fatigue,  and  apprehension,  they 
will  retreat  as  certain  as  if  routed  in  battle." 
These  judicious  counsels  were  followed  by  the 
Scots  in  all  their  wars  with  the  English  down  to 
the  days  of  Cromwell.  Hence  the  great  baronial 
and  royal  castles  which  existed  on  the  Borders 
were,  with  very  few  exceptions,  levelled  to  the 
ground  during  the  wars  of  Bruce  and  Baliol.  The 
Castle  of  Jedburgh,  one  of  the  strongest  of  these 
fortresses,  remained  for  a  long  time  in  the  hands 
of  the  English,  and  was  a  source  of  annoyance  to 
the  adjacent  country.  On  its  reduction  by  the 
Scots,  in  1408,  it  was  immediately  ordered  to  be 
destroyed  ;  but  so  strongly  was  it  constructed,  and 
so  unskilful  were  the  Scots  in  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion, that  it  was  proposed  to  impose  a  tax  of  two 
pennies  on  every  hearth  in  Scotland  to  defray  the 
expense  of  razing  and  levelling  the  fortifications. 
But  the  regent  ordered  the  sum  required  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  royal  revenues. 

The  lesser  strengths,  consisting  of  single  towers 
Border  towers  or  peels,  as  they  were  called,  each 
or  peels.  forming  the  lodgment  of  a  petty 
chief,  do  not  seem  to  have  suffered  the  same  devas- 
tation at  the  hands  of  their  proprietors,'  who  pro- 
bably reckoned  on  defending  them  from  all  casual 
assaults.  These  towers,  whose  remains  are  now 
the  most  remarkable  features  in  the  Border  land- 
scape, were  for  the  most  part  built  in  some  situa- 
tion of  great  natural  strength — on  a  precipice,  or 
on  the  banks  of  a  torrent,  or  surrounded  by  woods 


and  morasses,  which  rendered  them  almost  inac- 
cessible. The  position  of  these  Border  houses,  in 
short,  so  plainly  indicated  the  pursuits  and  appre- 
hensions of  their  inhabitants,  that  James  V.,  on 
approaching  the  Castle  of  Loch  wood,  the  ancient 
seat  of  the  Johnstones,  is  said  to  have  exclaimed 
"  that  he  who  built  it  must  have  been  a  knave  in 
his  heart."  The  principal  part  of  these  fortresses 
consisted  of  a  large  square  tower,  called  a  keep, 
having  walls  of  immense  thickness,  which  could 
easily  be  defended  against  any  sudden  or  desultory 
assault.  The  residences  of  the  inferior  chiefs, 
called  peels  or  bastle-houses,  were  usually  built 
upon  a  still  smaller  scale,  and  consisted  merely  of 
a  high  square  tower,  surrounded  by  an  outer  wall, 
which  served  as  a  protection  for  the  cattle  at  night. 
The  apartments  were  placed  one  above  another, 
and  communicated  only  by  a  narrow  stair,  which 
could  be  easily  blocked  up  or  defended — so  that  the 
garrison  could  hold  out  for  a  considerable  time, 
even  after  the  lower  story  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  enemy.  In  such  circumstances  the  assailants 
usually  heaped  together  quantities  of  wetted  straw 
in  the  lower  apartments,  and  setting  it  on  fire, 
drove  the  defenders  from  story  to  story  by  means 
of  the  smoke,  and  sometimes  compelled  them  to 
surrendei*.  Around  these  fortresses  were  placed 
the  habitations  of  the  vassals  and  retainers  of  the 
chief,  who  were  ready  upon  the  fh-st  summons 
either  to  take  arms  for  the  defence  of  the  castle,  or 
to  follow  their  lord  to  the  field ;  and  as  much 
ground  in  the  vicinity  was  cleared  and  cultivated 
as  was  necessary  for  their  support. 

The  Border  towns,  before  and  after  the  war  of 
independence,  were  usually  fur-  Border  towns 
nished  with  a  number  of  towers,  aaa"  villages, 
like  the  peels  of  the  inferior  gentry,  and  were  the 
abodes  either  of  the  wealthier  burghers,  or  of  the 
neighbouring  proprietors,  who  occasionally  dwelt 
within  the  town.  "  In  each  village  or  town,"  says 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  were  several  small  towers, 
having  battlements  projecting  over  the  side  walls, 
and  usually  an  advanced  angle  or  two,  with  shot- 
holes  for  flanking  the  doorway,  which  was  always 
defended  by  a  strong  door  of  oak,  studded  with 
nails,  and  often  by  an  exterior  grated  door  of  iron. 
These  small  peel-houses  were  ordinarily  inhabited 
by  the  principal  feuars  and  their  families.  Upon 
the  alarm  of  approaching  danger,  the  whole  inha- 
bitants thronged  from  their  own  miserable  cottages, 
which  were  situated  around  to  garrison  these 
points  of  defence.  It  was  then  no  easy  matter  for 
an  hostile  party  to  penetrate  into  the  village,  for 
the  men  were  habituated  to  the  use  of  bow  and 
fire-arms  ;  and  the  towers  being  generally  so  placed 
that  the  discharge  from  one  crossed  that  of  another, 
it  was  impossible  to  assault  any  of  them  indivi- 
dually." In  the  village  of  Lessudden,  when 
burned  by  Sir  Ralph  Evers,  in  1544,  there  were 
as  many  as  sixteen  of  these  strongholds,  which 
afforded  excellent  posts  for  resisting  the  assaults  of 
an  enemy,  even  after  the  town  was  taken.  On 
the  approach  of  a  superior  army,  the  chieftain  and 
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their  retainers  usually  took  to  the  -woods  and  moun- 
tains, leaving  their  habitations  to  the  fate  of  war. 
There  is  scarcely  a  single  instance  known  of  a 
distinguished  baron  having-  been  made  .prisoner  in 
his  own  house.  In  these  dismal  times  all  the 
ordinary  class  of  houses  in  the  Border  towns  were 
thatched,  and  as  it  was  almost  certain  that  these 
would  be  set  on  tire  by  the  enemy,  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  the  inhabitants,  at  the  approach  of 
invaders,  to  clear  off  all  the  thatch  from  their 
dwellings,  and,  if  possible,  flee  with  their  cattle 
and  other  property  to  the  mountains.  Still  further 
to  guard  against  tire,  as  well  as  rapine,  the  lower 
stories  of  the  houses  were  vaulted,  and  accessible 
only  by  a  low  doorway.  Domestic  strongholds  of 
this  kind  may  still  be  seen  in  all  the  Border  and 
some  other  of  the  old  towns  of  Scotland.  To 
Eeacon  or  guard  against  sudden  attack,  it 
bale-fires.  was  usual  for  Scottish  Borderers 
to  give  telegraphic  warning  of  the  approach  of  an 
enemy  by  means  of  beacons  or  bale-fires  lighted  on 
the  tops  of  the  hills  or  loftiest  battlements  of  the 
principal  castles.  Thus  signals  from  Berwick  up 
the  vale  of  Tweed  to  Lanarkshire,  and  from  the 
Tweed  to  the  Forth,  made  the  whole  country 
aware  of  the  coming  danger. 

The  precautious  taken  by  the  English  against  the 
Precautions  »uro*d»  of  their  northern  neigh- 
taken  by  the  hours  were  of  a  somewhat  different 
English  Uor-  kind,  and  suited  to  their  superior 
wealth  and  civilisation.  They  paid 
great  attention  to  defence,  as  they  had  something  of 
value  to  defend.  All  along  the  English  frontiers 
aroae  baronial  castles  of  magnificent  structure,  great 
extent,  and  fortified  with  all  the  art  of  the  age. 
Their  great  strength  afforded  a  secure  asylum  to 
their  inhabitants,  and  enabled  them  to  set  at 
defiance  the  attacks  of  the  Scottish  Borderers. 
Newcastle,  Hexham,  Carlisle,  and  other  towns 
along  the  English  Border,  were  in  like  manner 
much  more  strongly  and  skilfully  fortified  than 
those  of  the  opposite  frontier,  and  afforded,  there- 
fore, a  much  better  protection  from  invasion.  A 
line  of  communication  was  established  along  the 
whole  Border,  from  Berwick  to  Carlisle,  with  setters 
Sleuth-hounds  and  searchers,  sleuth-hounds  and 
and  watchers,  watchers,  by  day  and  night.  The 
fords  over  the  rivers  were  either  strictly  guarded 
or  stopped  and  destroyed ;  and  narrow  defiles 
through  the  mountains  were  blocked  up  or  rendered 
impassable.  But  although  these  precautions  served 
to  a  considerable  extent  to  protect  the  English 
frontier  from  extensive  invasions,  they  were  wholly 
insufficient  to  prevent  the  desultory  incursions  of 
the  Scottish  marauders,  who,  making  sudden  and 
rapid  inroads  into  particular  districts,  laid  all 
waste,  and  returned  loaded  with  spoil  before  a 
sufficient  force  could  be  collected  to  present  an 
obstacle  to  their  return.  These  unceasing  raids 
were  scarcely  less  destructive  than  the  more  ex- 
tensive invasions  of  the  English  armies. 

Beside   the  chiefs   who  carried  on  a  predatory 
warfare  for  the  saki  of  spoii,  or  the  wantonness  of 


aggression,  there  were  many  marauders  who  knew 
no  measure  of  law,  had  no  mighty  Border  moss- 
chieftain  to  whom  they  owed  al-  troopers. 
legiance,  or  who  would  be  bound  for  their  good 
behaviour.  These  men,  with  their  petty  trains  of 
dependents,  were  viewed  as  broken  clans,  and 
were  only  countenanced  by  the  great  barons  when 
they  stood  in  need  of  assistance.  Living  in  small 
towers  about  the  Border  valleys,  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  sallying  out  at  night  to  pillage  the  flocks 
and  herds  of  some  unsuspicious  neighbour — for 
they  were  by  no  means  particular  whether  their 
prey  belonged  to  the  Scots  or  English.  The 
principal  marauders  of  this  class  within  the  Scot- 
tish borders  were  the  Elliots,  Armstrongs,  Turn- 
bulls,  Rutherfords,  and  Scotts.  When  hard  pressed 
in  pursuit  by  the  enraged  wardens  of  the  marches 
or  others,  they  would  flee  for  temporary  refuge  to 
mosses  unapproachable  by  those  not  acquainted 
with  the  paths,  and  there  hold  the  law  at  defiance. 
One  of  their  most  noted  places  of  refuge  was  the 
Tarras  Moss,  in  Liddisdale — a  desolate  and  horrible 
morass,  accessible  by  paths  known  only  to  them- 
selves. Through  this  marsh  a  small  river  runs 
furiously  among  huge  rocks.  Upon  its  banks  are 
found  some  dry  spots,  which  were  occupied  by 
these  outlaws  and  their  families  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency. The  morass  is  so  deep  that,  according  to 
an  old  historian,  two  spears  tied  together  would 
not  reach  the  bottom.  Into  this  inaccessible  re- 
treat the  Armstrongs  fled  when  pursued,  in  1588, 
by  Archibald,  ninth  Earl  of  Angus,  lieutenant  on 
the  Border.  The  earl  used  to  declare  that  he  had 
as  much  delight  in  hunting  a  thief  as  others  in 
chasing  a  hare.  But  on  this  occasion  he  was  com- 
pletely foiled  by  the  impracticability  of  the  morass, 
and  the  cunning  of  the  outlaws  who  harboured  in 
it.  From  their  frequenting  morasses,  these  ma- 
rauders came  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  moss- 
trooper*. They  were  generally  well  mounted  on 
horseback,  with  light  armour  or  buff  coats,  and 
provided  with  a  sword  and  short  musket;  some 
carried  spears,  which  were  exceedingly  formidable 
to  an  enemy. 

Camden  gives  the  following  account  of  the  cha- 
racter of  these  moss-troopers,  and     Camden's  ac- 
of  their  strange  and  adventurous     count  of  their 
mode  of  life :— "  What  manner  of    d^JgJj  aild 
cattle-stealers  they  are  that  inhabit 
these  valleys  in  the   marches  of  both  kingdoms, 
John  Lesley,  a  Scotchman  himself,  and  Bishop  of 
Ross,  will   inform  you.     They  sally  out   of  their 
own  Borders  in  the  night  in  troops,  through  un- 
frequented by-ways,  and  many  intricate  windings. 
All  the  daytime  they  refresh  themselves  and  their 
horses   in   lurking-holes   they   had   pitched   upon 
before,  till  they  arrive  in  the  dark  at  those  places 
they  have  a  design  upon.     As  soon  as  they  have 
seized  upon  the  booty,  they  in  like  manner  return 
home  in  the  night,  through  blind  ways,  and  fetch- 
ing many  a  compass.    The  more  skilful  any  captain 
is    to   pass    through    those    wild   deserts,    crooked 
turnings,  and  deep  precipices,  in  the  thickest  mists 
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and  darkness,  his  reputation  is  the  greater,  and  he 
is  looked  upon  as  a  man  of  an  excellent  head. 
And  they  are  so  very  cunning,  that  they  seldom 
have  their  booty  taken  from  them,  unless  some- 
times, when,  by  the  help  of  bloodhounds  following 
them  exactly  upon  the  track,  they  may  chance  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  their  adversaries.  When, 
being  taken,  they  have  so  much  persuasive  elo- 
quence, and  so  many  smooth  insinuating  words  at 
command,  that  if  they  do  not  move  their  judges, 
nay,  and  even  their  adversaries  (notwithstanding 
the  severity  of  their  natures),  to  have  mercy,  yet 
they  excite  them  to  admiration  and  compassion."* 

Freebooters  as  these  men  unquestionably  were, 
we  should  form  an  incorrect  estimate  of  their  cha- 
racter were  we  to  associate  them  in  idea  with  the 
mean  felons  of  modern  days.  Rapine  at  the  time 
.seems  to  have  been  a  legalised  principle;  law  and 
justice  were  at  the  lowest  ebb,  and  many  of  the 
broken  clans  were  men  who  had  been  ruined  by 
national  wars,  and  denied  all  form  of  reparation. 
Of  the  more  "  respectable"  heads  of  these  freeboot- 

Anld  Wat  of  ing  bands,  Walter  Scott,  of  Harden, 
Harden.  commonly  called  "  Auld  Wat  of 
Harden,"  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen.  Tradition 
has  preserved  a  great  variety  of  anecdotes  respect- 
ing this  redoubted  chief.  His  castle  was  situated 
on  the  very  brink  of  a  dark  and  precipitous  dell 
on  the  Borthwick,  about  three  miles  from  Hawick. 
The  spoil  which  he  carried  off  from  his  neighbours 
was  concealed  in  the  recess  of  this  deep  and  im- 
pervious glen.  From  thence  the  cattle  were 
brought  out  one  by  one,  as  they  were  wanted  to 
supply  the  rude  and  plentiful  table  of  the  laird. 
When  the  last  bullock  was  killed  and  devoured, 
it  was  the  lady's  custom  to  place  on  the  table  a 
dish  which,  on  being  uncovered,  was  found  to 
contain  a  pair  of  clean  spurs — a  hint  to  the  riders 
that  they  must  shift  for  their  next  meal.  A 
kindred  saying  is  recorded  of  a  mother  to  her  son, 
which  has  now  become  proverbial — "Ride,  Rowly 
(Rowland),  hough's  i'  the  pot,"  that  is,  the  last 
piece  of  beef  was  in  the  pot,  and  therefore  it  was 
high  time  for  him  to  go  and  fetch  more.  Upon 
one  occasion,  when  the  village  herd  was  driving 
out  the  cattle  to  pasture,  the  old  laird  heard  him 
call  loudly  to  drive  out  Harden's  cow.  "  Harden's 
cow!  "echoed  the  affronted  chief;  "is  it  come  to  that 
pass  ?  By  my  faith,  they  shall  soon  say  Harden's 
kye  [sows],"  Accordingly,  he  sounded  his  bugle, 
mounted  his  horse,  set  out  with  his  followers,  and 
returned  next  day  with  "  a  bow  of  kye  and  a 
bassen'd  [brindled]  bull."  On  returning  with  his 
prey,  he  passed  a  very  large  haystack.  It  occurred 
to  the  provident  laird  that  this  would  be  extremely 
convenient  to  fodder  his  new  stock  of  cattle ;  but  as 
no  means  of  transporting  it  were  at  hand,  he  was 
fain  to  take  leave  of  it  with  this  apostrophe,  now 
proverbial:  "  Had  ye  but  four  feet,  ye  should  not 
stand  long  there."  f  In  short,  nothing  came  amiss 
to  him  that  was  not  too  heavy  or  too  hot.     This 
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renowned  freebooter  was  married  to  Mary  Scott, 
celebrated  in  song  by  the  title  of  the  "  Flower  of 
Yarrow."  By  their  marriage  contract,  the  father- 
in-law,  Philip  Scott  of  Dryhope,  was  to  find 
Harden  in  horse-meat  and  man's-meat  at  his 
tower  of  Dryhope  for  a  year  and  a  day  ;  but  five 
barons  pledged  themselves  that,  at  the  expiry  of 
that  period,  the  son-in-law  should  remove  without 
attempting  to  continue  in  possession  by  force — a 
caution  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  times,  and  of 
the  character  of  the  contracting  parties.  By  the 
Flower  of  Yarrow  the  Laird  of  Harden  had  six 
sons,  five  of  whom  survived  him.  The  sixth  son 
was  slain  at  a  fray  in  a  hunting-match,  by  the 
Scotts  of  Gilmanscleugh.  His  brothers  flew  to 
arms,  but  the  old  laird  secured  them  in  the  dun- 
geon of  his  tower,  hurried  to  Edinburgh,  stated 
the  crime,  and  obtained  from  the  crown  a  gift  of 
the  lands  of  the  offenders.  He  returned  to  Harden 
with  equal  speed,  released  his  sons,  and  showed 
them  the  charter.  "  To  horse,  lads ! "  cried  the 
savage  warrior,  "  and  let  us  take  possession.  The 
lands  of  Gilmanscleugh  are  well  worth  a  dead 
son!" 

The  armorial  bearings  adopted  by  many  of  the 
Border  tribes  were  i*emarkably  ap-  Armorial  bear- 
propriate  to  their  character,  and  ings  of  the 
show  how  little  they  were  ashamed  Border  tribes- 
of  their  trade  of  rapine.  It  was  their  vocation ; 
and,  with  Falstaff,  they  reckoned  it  no  sin  for  a 
man  to  labour  in  his  vocation.  Like  this  same 
worthy,  they  were  "  Diana's  foresters — gentlemen 
of  the  shade — minions  of  the  moon,"  under  whose 
countenance  they  committed  their  depredations. 
Hence  the  emblematic  moons  and  stars  so  often 
charged  in  the  arms  of  Border  families.  Their 
mottoes,  also,  bear  allusion  to  their  profession : — 
"  Reparabit  cornua  Phcebe "("  We'll  have  moon- 
light again"),  is  that  of  the  family  of  Harden,  now 
represented  by  Lord  Polwarth.  "  Best  riding  by- 
moonlight,"  was  the  ancient  motto  of  the  Buc- 
cleuch  family.  The  crest  of  the  Cranstouns  is  a 
crane  holding  a  stone  in  his  foot,  with  the  em- 
phatic motto,  "  Thou  shalt  want  ere  I  want." 

Various  statutes  and  regulations  were  made  for 
the  purpose  of  repressing  the  depredations  of  these 
Border  freebooters,  but  they  remained  for  the  most 
part  a  dead  letter.     It  happened  not  unfrequently 
that,  when  the  disorders  caused  by  their  maraud- 
ing incursions  reached  a  certain  height,  the  Scot- 
tish kings  or  governors  marched  to  the  Borders, 
seized  and  imprisoned   the  chiefs,  and   executed 
without  mercy  the  inferior  captains  and  leaders. 
The  most  noted  of  these  expedi-     Expedition  of 
tions  was  the  famous  one  under-     Janus  V.  and 
taken   by  James  V.,  in   the  year     of  the  Regent 
1529.     Before   setting  out  on  his  oia-' 

journey,  he  very  sagaciously  took  the  precaution 
of  securing  in  safe  custody  the  most  powerful 
Border  chieftains — the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  Lords 
Home  and  Maxwell,  and  the  lairds  of  Buccleuch, 
Fernyhirst,  Polwarth,  and  Johnstone — who  were 
the  chief  protectors  of  the  marauders.     The  king 
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having  thus  secured  the  principal  offenders,  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  eight  thousand 
men,  and  marched  rapidly  forward,  visiting  in  suc- 
cession the  upper  part  of  Peebleshire,  Ettrick  Forest, 
Teviotdale,  and  Eskdale,  and  inflicting  punish- 
ment as  he  proceeded  on  Cockburn  of  Henderland, 
Adam  Scott  of  Tushielaw,  Johnnie  Armstrong,  and 
other  marauders.  This  justiciary  excursion  was 
long  remembered  for  the  rigour,  dispatch,  and 
excessive  severity  of  the  royal  vengeance,  which 
struck  such  terror  into  the  Border  freebooters  that 
for  a  season  "  the  rush-bush  kept  the  cow."  * 
Various  expeditions  of  a  similar  kind  were  under- 
taken on  subsequent  occasions,  especially  by  the 
Regent  Moray,  who  suppressed  with  a  firm  hand 
the  outrages  of  the  moss-troopers,  whom  he  caused 
to  be  hanged  or  drowned  by  dozens.  But  these 
examples  of  sanguinary  justice  had  no  permanent 
effect  in  tranquillising  the  Border  districts.  Hence 
it  was  found  necessary  to  intrust  the  wardens  of 
the  marches  with  the  most  extensive  powers  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order.  These  officers 
seem  to  have  imitated  closely  the  royal  example,  in 
the  summary  execution  of  those  marauders  who 
fell  into  their  hands:  the  next  tree,  or  the  deepest 
pool  of  the  nearest  stream,  was  indifferently  used 
on  such  occasions.  Great  numbers  of  the  moss- 
troopers are  said  to  have  been  drowned  in  a  deep 
eddy  of  the  Jed,  near  Jedburgh.  The  ordinary 
proverb  of  "  Jedburgh  justice,"  where  men  were 
said  to  be  hanged  first  and  tried  afterwards, 
appears  to  have  taken  its  rise  from  these  sum- 
mary proceedings. 

One  of  the  most  important  regulations,  both  for 
Davs  of  truce  preventing  and  punishing  the  dis- 
held  by  the  orders  committed  by  the  lawless 
wardens.  banditti  on  the  Borders,  was  the 
holding  days  of  truce  by  the  wardens  on  either 
side,  in  which  the  offences  complained  of  by  the 
subjects  of  both  kingdoms  were,  with  greart  solem- 
nity, inquired  into  and  remedied.  The  wardens, 
on  these  occasions,  took  the  field  in  great  state, 
attended  by  the  chief  men  within  their  districts, 
all  in  their  best  arms,  and  well  mounted.  After 
an  assurance  had  been  mutually  given  for  keeping 
the  peace  from  sunrise  till  sunset,  the  two  wardens 
met  in  great  form,  embraced  each  other,  and  then 
proceeded  to  examine  the  "bills,"  or  complaints 
tendered  on  either  side.  In  doubtful  cases,  the 
matter  was  tried  by  a  jury  of  twelve,  chosen 
equally  from  the  two  nations,  or  was  referred  to 
an  umpire  mutually  chosen,  or  in  some  cases  to 
the  oath  of  the  party  accused.  The  wardens  were 
bound  to  have  the  offenders,  against  whom  com- 
plaints were  made,  in  custody,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  in  readiness  to  answer  the  charges 
brought  against  them.  But  as  this  would  have 
been  often  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible,  the 
warden  usually  took  security  from  the  chief  or 
kinsman  of  the  accused  party,  that  they  should  be 
forthcoming  when  called  for.  If  the  persons 
charged  were  found  guilty,  they  were  delivered 
*  See  supra,  vol.  i.  p.  444. 


up  to  the  opposite  warden,  by  whom  they  were 
imprisoned  until  they  paid  treble  the  value  of  ihe 
goods  stolen.  A  kind  of  account-current  was  made 
up  of  the  extent  of  mutual  damage  sustained  by 
both  kingdoms,  and  the  complaints  found  proved 
on  each  side  having  been  enumerated,  the  balance 
was  struck  against  that  country  whose  depredators 
had  committed  the  greatest  number  of  offences. 
While  the  wardens  were  engaged  in  these  judicial 
investigations,  their  retainers  intermixed  fearlessly 
and  peaceably  with  each  other  in  mutual  sports 
and  familiar  intercourse — "in  merchandise  and 
merriment."  These  peaceful  meetings,  however, 
were  often  converted  into  scenes  of  battle  and 
bloodshed.  Among  the  fiery  spirits  by  whom 
each  warden  was  respectively  attended,  there  must 
often  have  been  many  betwixt  whom  deadly  feud 
existed,  and  not  a  few  whose  interest  it  was  to 
instigate  any  quarrel  which  might  interrupt  the 
course  of  justice,  and  prevent  their  depredations 
from  being  inquired  into.  Among  such  combus- 
tible materials  the  slightest  spark  served  to  kindle 
a  flame.     Hence,  as  the  poet  remarks — 

"  'Twixt  truce  and  war  a  sudden  change 
"Was  not  infrequent,  nor  held  strange, 
In  the  old  Border  day." 

Repeated  instances  occur  of  such  casual  affrays 
happening,  in  which  the  Border  chiefs,  and  some- 
times even  the  wardens  themselves,  were  wounded 
or  slain.  One  of  these  skirmishes  is  vividly 
portrayed  in  the  old  ballad  of  the  "  Raid  of 
the  Reidswire." 

On  the  7th  of  July,  1575,  Sir  John  Carmichael, 
warden  of  the  Scottish  middle  Raid  of  the 
marches,  and  Sir  John  Foster,  the  Reidswire. 
English  officer  on  the  opposite  frontier,  held  a 
meeting  for  the  regulation  of  Border  affairs,  each 
being  as  usual  attended  by  his  retinue,  and  by  the 
armed  clans  inhabiting  his  district.  According  to 
the  old  minstrel,  the  Borderers  of  Tynedale  and 
Reedsdale,  who  attended  the  English  warden,  all 
well  armed  "  with  jack,  and  spear,  and  bended 
bows,"  were  much  more  numerous  than  the  Scot- 
tish clans.  The  meeting  began  in  mirth  and 
good  fellowship.  The  wardens  proceeded  to  the 
usual  business  of  the  day,  and  their  attendants 
engaged  in  sports  and  gaming.  The  pedlars  erected 
their  temporary  booths,  and  displayed  their  wares, 
and  the  whole  had  the  appearance  of  a  peaceful 
holiday  or  rural  fair.  During  this  mutual  friendly 
intercourse,  a  dispute  arose  respecting  one  Farn- 
steen,  a  notorious  English  freebooter,  against  whom 
a  bill,  at  the  instance  of  a  Scottish  complainer, 
had  been  "fouled,"  that  is,  found  a  true  bill. 
Foster  alleged  that  he  had  fled  from  justice; 
Carmichael,  considering  this  as  a  pretext  to  avoid 
making  compensation  for  the  felony,  bade  him 
"  play  fair ;"  to  which  the  haughty  English  warden 
retorted,  by  contemptuously  desiring  Carmichael 
to  match  himself  with  his  equals.  The  English 
Borderers,  glad  of  any  pretext  for  a  quarrel,  im- 
mediately raised  their  war-cry  of  "To  it,  Tyne- 
dale!" and  discharged  a  flight  of  arrows  among 
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the  Scots.  A  warm  conflict  ensued,  in  which 
Carmichael  was  at  first  beaten  down  and  taken 
prisoner,  and  the  Scots,  few  in  number,  and  sur- 
prised, were  with  difficulty  able  to  keep  their 
ground.  But  the  Tynedale  men,  beginning  greedily 
to  rifle  the  "  merchant  packs,"  fell  into  disorder; 
and  n  band  of  the  citizens  of  Jedburgh,  armed  with 
fire-arms,  opportunely  arriving  at  that  instant,  the 
skirmish  terminated  in  a  complete  victory  on  the 
part  of  the  Scots.  Sir  John  Heron  of  Chipchase 
was  siain  on  the  spot,  to  the  great  regret  of  both 
parties  ;  and  Sir  John  Foster,  with  many  other 
Englishmen  of  rank,  were  made  prisoners.  The 
Scots  lost  but  one  gentleman  of  name.  This  affray 
was  remarkable  as  being  the  last  skirmish  of  any 
consequence  fought  on  the  Borders.  The  field  of 
battle  was  called  the  Reidswire,  a  spot  on  the 
ridge  of  the  Carter-fells  which  divide  England 
from  Scotland.  The  prisoners  were  sent  to  the 
Earl  of  Morton,  then  regent,  who  detained  them 
at  Dalkeith,  and  then  dismissed  them  with  pre- 
sents of  choice  falcons,  and  great  expressions  of 
regard.  On  this  a  saying  arose  amongst  the 
Borderers,  that  for  this  once  the  regent  had  lost 
by  his  bargain — he  had  given  live  hawks  for  dead 
herons,  alluding  to  the  death  of  Sir  John  Heron. 
A  few  years  later  a  singular  incident  arose  out  of 
one  of  these  warden  meetings,  which  had  well- 
nigh  occasioned  a  wrar  between  the  kingdoms. 
In  the  year  1596  there  wras  a  meeting  held  on 
Rescue  of  Kin-  the  borders  of  Liddisdale  between 
mont  Willie.  tne  deputies  of  Lord  Scrope  of 
Bolton,  the  English  warden  of  the  west  marches, 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott  of  Buccleuch,  the  Scottish 
warden.  The  court  was  held  at  a  place  named 
the  Dayholm  of  Kershope,  where  a  small  burn  or 
rivulet  divides  the  two  countries.  When  the 
business  of  the  day  was  over,  and  the  meeting 
amicably  broken  up,  the  English  Borderers  hap- 
pened to  observe  a  notorious  depredator  called 
William  Armstrong,  but  more  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  Kinmont  Willie,  quietly  riding 
home  on  the  Scottish  side  of  the  Liddel,  with  three 
or  four  in  company.  Willie,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  a  descendant  of  the  famous  Johnnie  Arm- 
strong, was  a  man  of  great  personal  strength  and 
stature,  and  one  of  the  most  gallant  freebooters 
in  Liddisdale.  He  and  his  four  sons,  who  were 
equally  distinguished  in  their  vocation,  are  said 
to  have  had  more  bills  filed  against  them  than  any 
twenty  men  in  the  district.  Although  he  was  on 
Scottish  ground,  and  protected  by  the  truce,  which 
lasted  from  the  time  of  holding  the  court  till  next 
morning  at  sunrise,  the  temptation  to  seize  an 
offender  so  obnoxious  was  too  great  to  be  resisted. 
A  body  of  two  hundred  English  horsemen  crossed 
the  river,  chased  him  for  some  miles,  and  took  him, 
and  carried  him  in  triumph  to  Carlisle  Castle, 
where  he  was  heavily  ironed  and  cast  into  the 
common  prison.  Buccleuch,  with  whom  Kinmont 
Willie  was  a  special  favourite,  instantly  com- 
plained of  this  outrageous  violation  of  Border  law, 
and  demanded  the  release  of  his  retainer.     But  the 


warden  refused,  or  at  least  evaded  this  request. 
Buccleuch  then  swore  that  he  would  bring  Kin- 
mont Willie  out  of  Carlisle  Castle,  alive  or  dead, 
with  his  own  hand.  Choosing  a  dark  tempestuous 
night,  he  assembled  two  hundred  horse  at  the 
tower  of  Morton,  on  the  water  of  Sark,  about  ten 
miles  from  Carlisle.  Among  those  selected  for 
this  hazardous  enterprise  were  the  Lairds  of 
Harden,  Bransholm,  Goldielands,  and  Stow,  the 
son  of  the  Laird  of  Mangerton,  chief  of  the  Arm- 
strongs, and  Kinmont's  four  sons,  all  noted  and 
daring  men.  With  this  company  Buccleuch, 
favoured  by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  passed  the 
river  Esk  un perceived,  rode  rapidly  through  the 
"  debateable  land,"  forded  the  Eden,  then  swollen 
over  its  banks,  and  halted  at  a  small  burn  named 
Caday,  close  by  Carlisle.  Here  lie  caused  eighty 
of  his  men  to  dismount,  and  carrying  with  them 
the  scaling-ladders,  crowbars,  and  other  iron  tools 
which  they  had  prepared,  silently  led  them  to  the 
foot  of  the  castle-wall.  The  night  was  dark  and 
rainy,  and  everything  seemed  to  favour  the  attempt. 
But  to  their  disappointment  the  ladders  proved 
too  short.  In  this  extremity  they  undermined  a 
postern  gate  in  the  wall,  and  soon  made  a  breach 
sufficient  to  admit  a  single  soldier.  Those  who 
entered  first,  disarmed  and  bound  the  watch, 
wrenched  open  the  postern  from  the  inside,  and 
admitted  their  companions.  Buccleuch  kept  the 
postern  while  a  body  of  his  men  proceeded  to  the 
castle  jail  and  released  Kinmont,  carrying  him 
off  in  his  irons,  and  sounding  their  trumpets  as 
a  signal  that  the  enterprise  was  accomplished. 
On  passing  the  window  of  Lord  Scrope,  Kinmont 
shouted  a  "good  night"  to  his  lordship,  asking 
him  at  the  same  time  if  he  had  any  news  for  Scot- 
land. Meanwhile  the  alarm-bell  of  the  castle  rung, 
and  was  answered  by  those  of  the  cathedral  and 
the  Moot-hall — drums  beat  to  arms,  and  the  beacon 
blazed  upon  the  top  of  the  great  tower.  But  as 
the  real  strength  of  the  enemy  was  unknown,  all 
was  terror  and  confusion  both  in  the  castle  and 
town.  Buccleuch  having  accomplished  his  pur- 
pose, rode  off,  the  Borderers  having  strictly  obeyed 
his  orders  in  forbearing  to  injure  the  garrison,  or 
to  take  any  booty.  Rejoining  his  men  whom  he 
had  left  on  the  Caday,  he  made  an  orderly  retreat, 
carrying  off  his  rescued  prisoner  in  the  midst  of 
his  band,  and  regained  the  Scottish  border  before 
sunrise. 

This  daring  exploit,  one  of  the  last,  and  cer- 
tainly most  gallant  achievements  performed  upon 
the  Border,  was  loudly  extolled  at  the  time,  and 
has  been  minutely  recoi'ded  in  the  inimitable  ballad 
of  "  Kinmont  Willie."  "  There  had  never  been  a 
more  gallant  deed  of  vassalage  done  in  Scotland," 
says  an  old  chronicler,  "  no,  not  in  Wallace's  days." 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  dreadfully  enraged  at  this 
insult,  and  demanded  with  the  most  violent  com- 
plaints and  threats,  that  Buccleuch  should  be 
delivered  up  to  the  English.  So  deadly,  indeed, 
was  her  resentment,  that  Buccleuch's  life  is  said  to 
have  been  aimed  at,  not,  as  was  alleged,  without 
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Elizabeth's  privity.  James  for  a  time  resisted 
compliance  with  the  demand  of  the  English  queen, 
and  was  zealousty  supported  by  the  whole  body  of 
the  nobles  and  people,  and  even  by  the  clergy. 
The  matter  was  at  length  arranged  by  the  com- 
missioners of  both  nations  at  Berwick,  by  whom  it 
was  agreed  that  the  delinquents  should  be  delivered 
up  on  both  sides,  and  that  the  chiefs  themselves 
should  enter  into  ward  in  the  opposite  countries 
till  this  condition  was  complied  with,  and  pledges 
granted  for  the  future  maintenance  of  the  quiet  of 
the  Borders.  Buccleuch  was  accordingly  sent  on 
parole  to  England,  along  with  Ker  of  Cessford. 
According  to  ancient  tradition,  Queen  Elizabeth 
sent  for  the  intrepid  chieftain,  and  demanded  of 
him  how  he  had  dared  to  storm  her  castle — to  which 
"  bauld  Buccleuch,"  nothing  daunted,  replied, 
"  What  is  there  that  a  man  dares  not  do  ?  "  Pleased 
with  the  rejoinder,  she  turned  to  a  lord  in  waiting, 
and  said,  "  With  a  thousand  such  men,  our  brother 
of  Scotland  might  shake  the  firmest  throne  in 
Europe." 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Sir  Robert  Carey, 

_,       ,   „  . ,      warden  of  the  west  marches,  made 

Carey  s  Raid.  .       .    .    T . .  ,.  ,  ,         .Al 

an  excursion  into  Liddisdale,  with 

the  view  of  quelling  the  Scottish  freebooters  in 

that  district.     In  this,  however,  he  was  far  from 

successful.     It  is  related  by  tradition,  that  while 

he  was  besieging  the  moss-troopers  in  the  Tarras, 

they  contrived,  by  ways  known  only  to  themselves, 

to  send  a  party  into  England,  who  plundered  the 

warden's  lands.     On  their  return,  they  sent  Carey 

one  of  his  own  cows,  telling  him  that,  fearing  he 

might  fall  short  of  provision  during  his  visit  to 

Scotland,  they  had  taken  the  precaution  of  sending 

him  some  English  beef. 

After  the  accession  of  James  to  the  crown  of 

Suppression  of    England,  when  the  jurisdictions  on 

the  Border       both  sides  acted  more  in  unison, 

freebooters.      ^  mos(.  arDitrary  measures  were 

resorted  to  for  the  suppression  of  the  Border  ban- 
ditti. Many  of  them  were  executed  without  even 
the  formality  of  a  trial.  A  band  of  the  most  des- 
perate of  these  freebooters  was  formed  by  Buc- 
cleuch into  a  legion  for  the  service  of  the  estates  of 
Holland  ;  and  the  Graemes,  a  hardy  and  ferocious 
race,  inhabiting  chiefly  the  "debateable  land," 
were  transported  to  Ireland,  and  their  return  pro- 
hibited under  pain  of  death. 

But  the  predatory  habits  of  the  Borderers  were 
too  deeply  rooted  to  be  removed  so  speedily,  and 
they  broke  forth  again  upon  the  slightest  encour- 
agement. During  the  great  civil  war,  the  moss- 
troopers, taking  advantage  of  the  unsettled  state 
of  the  country,  resumed  their  old  profession ;  and 
frequent  reference  is  made  to  their  exploits  in  the 
diaries  and  military  reports  of  the  time.  The 
labours  of  Richard  Cameron,  and  other  presbyterian 
ministers,  are  said  to  have  been  very  successful 
in  reclaiming  them  from  their  licentious  habits. 
Colonel    Cleland,   the    well-known    Cameronian,* 

*  Macaulay's  History  of  England,  vol.  iii. 


claims  for  the  preachers  of  that  sect  the  merit 
of— 

"  Prevailing  more  with  words 
Than  dragoons  do  with  guns  or  swords; 
So  that  their  bare  preaching  now 
Makes  the  rush-bush  keep  the  cow, 
Better  than  Scots  or  English  kings 
Could  do  by  kilting  them  with  strings  ;  * 
Tea,  those  that  were  the  greatest  rogues, 
Follow  them  over  hills  and  bogs, 
Crying  for  mercy  and  for  preaching, 
For  they'll  now  hear  no  others'  teaching."  t 

Incidents  not  unfrequently  occurred,  however,  at  a 
late  date,  which  showed  that  the  old  spirit  was  not 
altogether  extinguished. 

Like  the  Arabs  of  the  deserts,  the  Border  ma- 
rauders, with  all  their  freebooting  Fidelity  of  the 
propensities,  were  faithful  to  their  Borderers  to 
word.  Having  once  pledged  their  their  word' 
faith,  even  to  an  enemy,  they  were  very  strict  in 
observing  it,  and  looked  upon  its  violation  as  a 
most  heinous  crime.  Wrhen  an  instance  of  this 
occurred,  the  injured  person,  at  the  first  Border 
meeting,  rode  through  the  field  displaying  a  glove 
(the  pledge  of  faith)  upon  the  point  of  his  lance, 
and  proclaiming  the  perfidy  of  the  person  who  had 
broken  his  word.  So  great  was  the  indignation  of 
the  assembly  against  the  perjured  criminal,  that 
he  was  often  slain  by  his  own  clan,  to  wipe  out 
the  disgrace  he  had  brought  on  them.  In  the 
same  spirit  of  confidence,  it  was  not  unusual  to 
behold  the  victors,  after  an  engagement,  dismiss 
their  prisoners  upon  parole,  who  never  failed  either 
to  transmit  the  stipulated  ransom,  or  to  surrender 
themselves  to  captivity  if  unable  to  do  so.|  Thus, 
even  among  the  rudest  class  of  men,  there  often 
exist  good  points  of  character. 

The  history  of  the  Borders,  their  wars,  feuds,  and 
the  daring  exploits  of  which  they  ^^  ^^ 
were  the  fertile  scene,  has  been  em- 
balmed in  a  variety  of  ballads  of  great  antiquity,  the 
wreck  of  the  legendary  lore  once  common  through- 
out the  district.  According  to  all  accounts,  the  old 
Borderers  spent  much  of  their  leisure  time  in  listen- 
ing to  the  traditionary  stories,  the  songs,  and  the  in- 
spiring strains  of  minstrels  who  visited  their  secluded 
mountain  homes.  Bishop  Lesley  states  that  the 
Marchmen  were  greatly  delighted  with  music  and 
ballad-poetry;  and,  as  might  have  been  expected 
in  such  a  state  of  society,  that  their  songs  were 
warlike  in  their  nature,  and  celebrated  the  exploits 
of  their  ancestors,  and  the  valour  and  success  of 
their  own  predatory  expeditions.  Of  the  mass  of 
ballads  and  lays  which  used  thus  to  cheer  the 
Border  hearths,  and  have  come  down  to  the  pre- 
sent generation,  comparatively  few,  it  is  observed, 
belong  to  the  English  side  of  the  boundary  ;  nearly 
all  are  Scotch, — whether  from  the  greater  preva- 
lence of  this  species  of  anthology  among  our 
Scottish  ancestors,  or  from  the  greater  industry 
exercised  by  Scotchmen  in  gathering  together 
the  fragments   of  ballads,   it   would   be   difficult 

*  Hanging  them  with  ropes. 

t  Cleland's  Poems,  p.  30;    Scott's   Border  Minstrelsy, 
vol.  i.  p.  192.  X  Ibid-»  P-  175, 
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to  say.  Unfortunately,  many  of  the  ballads  once 
current  on  the  Borders  are  now  lost,  and  many 
of  them  have  come  down  to  us  in  an  imperfect 
and  mutilated  state.  It  could  scarcely  have  been 
otherwise,  since  they  have  been  almost  entirely 
preserved  by  oral  tradition.  Few  of  these  com- 
positions appear  to  have  been  committed  to 
writing  till  within  the  present  century.  Till  a 
very  late  period,  the  pipers,  of  whom  there  was 
one  attached  to  each  Border  town  of  note,  were  the 
great  depositaries  of  these  poetical  traditions. 
These  minstrels  were  in  the  habit  of  itinerating 
through  a  particular  district  of  the  country,  about 
spring-time,  and  after  harvest;  and  in  return  for 
the  music  and  the  tale,  were  usually  rewarded  with 
their  lodging  and  a  donation  of  seed-corn.  The 
ancient  Scottish  gaberlunzie,  too,  was  often  repaid 
by  his  night's  quarters  for  his  contributions  in 
legendary  lore.  By  means  of  these  professed  ballad- 
reciters,  much  traditional  poetry  was  preserved, 
which  must  otherwise  have  perished.  Many  in- 
teresting ballads  and  tales  have  also  been  recovered 
from  the  recitations  of  shepherds  and  aged  persons 
residing  in  the  recesses  of  the  Border  mountains. 
From  these  various  sources,  nearly  two  hundred  dif- 
ferent ballads  have  been  collected,  several  of  which 
are  believed  to  be  compositions  of  the  twelfth, 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries — as 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  these  ballads 
were,  in  almost  every  case,  composed  immediately 
after  the  occurrence  of  the  incidents  which  they 
commemorated.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  compositions  originating  in  such  a  state 
of  society  as  we  have  described  should  exhibit 
either  refined  sentiment  or  elegant  expression ; 
but  they  abound  in  natural  pathos  and  rude  energy, 
and  present  a  picture  of  the  manners  and  feelings 
of  the  times  which  renders  them  highly  valuable. 
Some  of  these  ballads  refer  to  public  historical 
events,  others  commemorate  real  circumstances  in 
private  life,  while  a  third  class  may  be  regarded 
as  an  embodiment  of  the  popular  superstitions  of 


the  district,  a  record  of   the  fancied  exploits  of 
fairies,  ghaists,  brownies,  and  bogles — 

"  Of  airy  elves  by  moonlight  shadow  seen, 
The  silver  token,  and  the  circled  green." 

No  part  of  Scotland,  indeed,  abounded  more 
with  superstitious  legends  and  ob-  Superstition  of 
servances  than  did  the  Borders.  the  Borders. 
"The  Dalesmen,"  says  Bishop  Lesley,  "  never  count 
their  beads  with  such  earnestness  as  when  they 
set  out  upon  a  predatory  expedition."  Penances, 
the  composition  between  guilt  and  conscience,  were 
also  frequent  amongst  them.  The  belief  in  ghosts, 
brownies,  bogles,  fairies,  and  witches,  and  in  the 
efficacy  of  spells,  charms,  and  exorcisms,  was  uni- 
versal. According  to  Bishop  Nicolson,  the  Bor- 
derers of  his  day  were  much  better  acquainted 
with,  and  more  firmly  believed,  their  old  legendary 
stories  of  fairies  and  witches  than  the  articles  of 
their  creed. 

The  present  state  of  this  celebrated  district  exhi- 
bits a  striking  contrast  to  its  former  Present  state 
condition.  "With  the  inti'oduction  of  the  Borders, 
of  law  and  order,  and  the  progress  of  improvement, 
barren  wastes,  once  the  resort  of  freebooters,  have 
become  fruitful  fields,  towns,  and  hamlets;  man- 
sions, farmer-tendings,  and  cottages,  now  enliven 
those  scenes  which  for  ages  had  been  marked  by 
works  of  hostility ;  and  in  those  defiles  where  the 
rude  reivers  found  a  refuge,  rich  and  almost  count- 
less flocks  have  long  wandered  in  perfect  security  j 
while  the  ruined  towers  of  the  Border  chiefs,  scat- 
tered throughout  the  district,  present  a  striking 
memorial  of  times  and  manners  that  have  long 
gone  by.* 

*  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Borders, 
4  vols. ;  Popular  Ballads  and  Songs  from  Tradition,  Manu- 
scripts, and  scarce  Editions,  by  Kobert  Jamieson,  2  vols.  ; 
Beliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,  consisting  of  old  heroic 
Ballads,  Songs,  &c,  by  Dr.  Thomas  Percy,  Bishop  of 
Dromore,  3  vols.  ;  Motherwell's  Scottish  Minstrelsy ; 
Ridpath's  Border  History ;  Chambers'  Miscellany  of  Useful 
and  Entertaining  Tracts,  vol.  xi.  No.  102,  by  the  Editor  of 
the  present  work. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 

CHARLES  I. 
a.d.  1625—1638. 
James  was  succeeded  in  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Accession  of  three  kingdoms  by  his  only  sur- 
Charles  I.,  1625.  viving  son,  Charles,  then  in  the 
twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  Immediately  on  his 
accession,  Charles  dispatched  a  messenger  to  the 
privy  council  of  Scotland,  with  instructions  to  make 
no  change  in  the  officers  of  state,  magistrates,  and 
other  public  functionaries,  until  his  pleasure  should 
be  farther  signified.  A  general  mourning  for  the 
late  king  was  ordered  by  the  council;  and  the 
chapel-royal,  as  well  as  the  apartments  of  the  palace, 
were  hung  with  black  drapery.  On  the  31st  of 
March,  the  newT  sovereign  was  proclaimed  at  the 
Cross  of  Edinburgh  with  the  customary  formalities  ; 
and  next  day  the  principal  officers  of  state  took 
their  departure  for  London,  in  order  to  be  present 
at  the  funeral  of  their  late  sovereign,  and  to  con- 
gratulate his  son  on  his  peaceable  accession  to  the 
throne.  Emboldened  by  their  absence,  the  pirates 
of  the  Western  Islands  once  more  commenced  their 
work  of  depredation ;  but  their  ravages  were 
speedily  checked  by  the  vigorous  measures  of  Lord 
Lorn,  who  raised  a  force  of  two  thousand  men  for 
the  protection  of  the  country ;  while  two  ships  of 
war,  under  the  command  of  the  Baron  of  Kilsyth, 
protected  the  navigation  of  the  surrounding  seas. 
Some  hopes  were  entertained  that  the  causes  of 
Policy  of  the  discontent,  which  had  arisen  under 
new  king.  the  misrule  of  James,  would  be 
at  least  partially  removed  under  the  sway  of 
the  new  sovereign ;  and,  accordingly,  the  dis- 
senters from  the  articles  of  Perth  deputed  Mr. 
Robert  Scott,  minister  at  Glasgow,  to  present  a 
supplication  to  the  king,  craving  redress  of  their 
grievances.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  Charles, 
as  well  as  for  the  country,  he  had  imbibed,  as  a 
part  of  his  early  education,  all  the  tenets  adopted 
by  his  father  respecting  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  royal  prerogative,  and  inherited  all  his  hostility 
against  nonconformity ;  and  his  answer  convinced 
the  supplicants  that  they  had  no  relief  to  expect  at 
his  hands.  He  was  resolved  to  maintain  prelacy,  as 
established  by  his  father  in  Scotland,  in  all  its 
extent,  and  at  all  hazards ;  and  immediately  wrote 
to  the  primate,  enjoining  him,  and  the  bishops 
under  his  authority,  to  diligence  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  work  assigned  them  by  his  father.  He 
further  issued  a  proclamation,  commanding  that  all 
persons  who  should  dare  to  disturb  his  government, 
by  misleading  the  people  into  the  belief  that  he 
intended  to  make  any  change  in  the  government 
of  the  Church,  should  be  visited  with  the  severest 
penalties  of  the  law.  This  rash  and  impolitic  pro- 
clamation was  succeeded  by  an  imperative  mandate 
to  tie  town-council  of  Edinburgh  to  choose  none  of 
their  number  as  magistrates  of  the  city  but  such 
as  yielded  obedience  to  the  articles  of  Perth. 


This  disclosure  of  his  sentiments,  at  the  very 
commencement  of  his  reign,  in-  The  king's 
volved  Charles  in  merited  unpopu-  marriage, 
larity,  which  was  not  a  little  augmented  by  his 
marriage  with  a  Roman  Catholic  princess,  Henrietta 
Maria  of  France — an  accomplished  and  beautiful 
woman,  but  who,  in  consequence  of  her  religion, 
ultimately  became  one  great  cause  of  the  mis- 
fortunes of  her  husband,  and  of  their  posterity. 

In  the  meantime,  Charles  had  become  involved 
in  a  contest  with  his  English  parliament,  which, 
in  the  first  session  that  had  been  held  in  his  reign, 
manifested  in  a  still  more  determined  manner  that 
spirit  of  independence  which  had  embittered  the 
latter  years  of  his  father,  by  disturbing  his  dream 
of  unlimited  and  inviolable  prerogative.  This  dis- 
pute so  far  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  king,  that 
he  was  for  a  time  prevented  from  pursuing  his 
designs  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Scotland. 
That  part  of  his  dominions  remained  in  conse- 
quence comparatively  tranquil ;  and  had  a  policy 
of  timely  concession  been  adopted,  the  spread  of 
that  spirit  of  resistance  to  arbitrary  power  which 
had  begun  to  prevail  among  the  people  of  England 
might  have  been  long  retarded.  But  the  smoulder- 
ing embers  of  discontent,  which  might  have  been 
so  easily  extinguished,  were  by  an  unwise  and 
headstrong  policy  soon  fanned  into  a  flame.  The 
revocation  of  tithes  and  benefices,  which  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  had  been  usurped  by  the 
crown,  but  had  afterwards  passed  by  gift  into 
the  hands  of  the  nobility,  had  been  projected  by 
James,  and  had  merely  been  delayed  in  consequence 
of  the  unexpected  check  which  he  had  received 
from  the  Scottish  parliament.  But  this  scheme  had 
been  bequeathed  to  his  son,  who  now  rashly  resolved 
to  carry  it  into  execution. 

The  nobility,  though  they  had  tamely  submitted 
to   the   overthrow  of  the  Presby-       Revocation 
terian  Church,  and  were  probably     of  tithes  and 
prepared  to  acquiesce  in  the  intro-  ene  ce 

auction  of  the  liturgy,  and  every  other  innovation 
in  matters  purely  ecclesiastical,  were  not  disposed 
without  a  struggle  to  give  up  the  spoils  of  the 
Church,  which  they  had  so  long  enjoyed.  In  jus- 
tice, however,  the  tithes  ought  never  to  have  be- 
longed either  to  them  or  to  the  king.  They  formed 
a  peculiar  species  of  property  quite  distinct  from 
the  lands  out  of  which  they  were  paid;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, when  at  the  Reformation  they  were  no 
longer  required  for  their  original  purpose,  the  clergy 
being  otherwise  provided  for,  they  ought  either  to 
have  reverted  to  the  landed  proprietors,  on  whom 
they  had  been  originally  imposed  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  Romish  priesthood,  or  to  have  been 
appropriated  to  national  purposes.  But  whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  policy  or  justice  of  the  revoca- 
tion, no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  its  legality. 
According  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  the  patrimony  of 
the  crown  was  inalienable,  without  the  previous 
intervention  of  the  authority  of  parliament.  A 
subsequent  act  ratifying  a  royal  grant  was  not  suffi- 
cient; and  all  such  grants  made  during  the  reign  of 
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one  sovereign,  were  liable  to  be  summarily  revoked 
by  his  successor,  in  the  exercise  of  his  prerogative 
alone.  The  same  law  was  applicable  to  all  grants 
made  by  the  sovereign  during  his  minority,  which 
were  in  like  manner  liable  to  be  resumed  when 
he  became  of  age ;  and  though  James  had  pru- 
dently deferred  such  an  exercise  of  his  prerogative, 
he  had  encouraged  the  prelates  to  expect  that  it 
would,  at  a  more  convenient  time,  be  exercised  on 
their  behalf. 

The  Earl  of  Nithsdale,  as  royal  commissioner, 

Convention  of  was  now  sent  dovm  t0  hold  a  COn" 
Estates.  vention  of  the  Estates,  and  to  de- 
Opposition  of  mand  an  unconditional  surrender 
the  nobles.  Qf  aU  the  Uthcs  ftnd  Qther  church 

property,  which  had  reverted  to  the  late  sovereign 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and  which  had  by 
his  gift  passed  into  their  possession.  But  this  de- 
mand the  nobles  were  prepared  to  resist  to  the  last 
extremity.  To  be  stript  of  such  valuable  possessions, 
to  which  they  believed  they  had  an  indisputable 
right,  for  the  sake  of  aggrandising  a  body  of  men 
whose  inordinate  ambition  and  growing  influence 
had  already  excited  their  jealousy,  was  beyond 
endurance  ;  and  so  fierce  and  determined  was  their 
opposition,  that  a  combination  was  formed  among 
the  nobility  to  resort  to  the  argument  of  the  sword, 
according  to  the  ancient  Scottish  fashion  ;  and  in 
case  of  the  persistence  of  the  commissioner  in  his 
demand,  to  put  to  death,  on  the  spot,  both  him 
and  his  adherents.  Lord  Belhaven,  one  of  the 
conspirators,  though  then  old  and  blind,  resolved 
to  have  his  share  in  the  work  of  blood,  and  to  make 
sure  of  at  least  one  victim.  At  his  own  desire  he 
was  placed  next  to  the  Earl  of  Dumfries,  whom  he 
laid  hold  of  with  one  hand,  as  if  for  support,  while 
in  the  other  he  secretly  held  a  dagger— in  readiness, 
on  the  least  disturbance  arising,  to  plunge  it  into 
the  heart  of  that  nobleman.  Fortunately,  the  pre- 
meditated tragedy  was  averted  by  the  caution  of 
Nithsdale,  who,  either  forewarned  of  his  danger,  or 
alarmed  by  the  hostility  of  his  opponents,  with- 
held the  most  obnoxious  part  of  his  instructions, 
and  returned  to  court  without  being  able  to  fulfil 
the  object  of  his  mission.* 

The  king  was  so  enraged  at  this  opposition  that, 

Publication  of    without  farther  ceremony,  he  or- 

the  Act  of       dered    the    act,   which   had   been 

Invocation.      already  prepared,  to  be  published— 

when,  to  the  dismay  of  the  nobles,  it  was  found  to 

extend  beyond  the  Reformation  to  the  distance  of 

eighty-three  years,  and  to  include  every  grant  made 

within  the  two  preceding  reigns.     Even  the  privy 

council,  and  many  of  the  ministers  themselves,  were 

secretly  adverse  to  so  sweeping  a  measure,  by  which 

they  considered  that  their  own  interest  would  be 

seriously  compromised.   A  partial  change,  however, 

was  effected  among  the  officers  of  state ;  and  the 

privy  council  and  courts  of  law  were  reconstructed 

in  such  a  manner  as  to  admit  the  dignified  clergy 

to  form  part  of  these  bodies.     A  new  court,  under 

the  name  of  a  "  commission  to  try  grievances,"  was 

*  Burnet's  History,  vol.  i.  p.  24;  Row's  History,  p.  265. 


at  the  same  time  established,  after  the  model  of  the 
Star  Chamber;  but  so  strong  was  the  opposition 
of  the  nobility  to  this  arbitrary  tribunal,  that, 
though  not  formally  abolished,  it  was  silently  per- 
mitted to  become  inoperative,  and  at  last  ceased  to 
exist.* 

An  ecclesiastical  convention  was  now  held,  and, 
eager  for  the  recovery  of  what  they      Valuation  of 
considered  the  legal  patrimony  of       the  impro- 
the    Church,    they   presented    an    Priated  ^ins- 
urgent application  to  the  king  for  some  regular  legal 
provision  for  the  sustentation  of  the  clergy.     Their 
expectation,  which  they  scarcely  attempted  to  dis- 
guise,   was    to   recover    the   tithes    through    the 
king's  assistance;  and  so  impatient  were  they  to 
seize  on  this  valuable  reversion,  that  they  even 
began   to   declaim  from   the  pulpits  against  the 
detention  of  their  "inheritance."     In  the  mean- 
time, a  step  was  made  in  this  direction.     They 
were  directed  to  prepare  a  statement  of  the  tithes 
which  had  been  impropriated  in  their  respective 
parishes — a  task  which  they  no  doubt  executed 
con  amove,  and  with  no  disposition   to  frame   an 
estimate  that  should  fall  short  of  the  truth.     The 
nobles,  on  the  other  hand,  were  naturally  desirous 
of    estimating   at   the   lowest  possible    value  the 
property  which  they  had  surreptitiously  acquired, 
and  which  they  were  now  called  on  to  relinquish. 
In  the  midst  of  these  competitions,  another  order 
of   men,   whose  interest  in   this  matter,   though 
great,  had  been  hitherto  overlooked,  unexpectedly 
threw  the  weight  of  their  influence  into  the  scale 
of  the  clergy.     These  were  the  proprietors  of  the 
land,  who  had  long  suffered  grievously  from  the 
arbitrary  and  oppressive  manner  in  which  the  tithes 
were  frequently  collected  by  the  nobility.    Accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  Scotland,  the  crops  were  not  per- 
mitted to  be  removed  from  the  fields  until  the  tenth 
part  had  been  collected  by  the  titulars,  or  pro- 
prietors  of   the   teinds;    and  this  operation   was 
often,  through  neglect  or  wanton  tyranny,  so  long 
delayed  that  the  products  of  the  soil  were  damaged, 
or  entirely  destroyed,  before  they  could  be  garnered 
by  the  husbandman.     This  grievance  had  attracted 
the  attention  of  parliament,  by  whom  it  was  partly 
alleviated,  but  was  still  far  from  being  entirely  re- 
moved.    The  landholders,  accordingly,  who  natu- 
rally expected  relief  from  any  change  that  should 
free  them  from  the  vexatious  interference  of  the 
nobility,  concurred  with  the  clergy  in  their  appli- 
cation to  the  king  for  the  resumption,  and  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  the  tithes,  t   The  influence 
of  this  numerous  body  of  men  contributed  not  a 
little  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  king,  and  to 
confirm  him  in  his  resolution.     A  commission  was 
issued  to  certain  noblemen  and  gentlemen  to  receive 
the  surrender  of  impropriated  tithes    Surrender  of  the 
and  benefices,  with  power  to  decide  teinds. 

on  any  doubtful  or  disputed  points ;  and  prosecu- 

*  Row's  History,  MS.,  p.  265. 

t  King's  Large* Declaration  concerning  the  late  Tumults 
in  Scotland,  written  by  Dr.  Balcanqual ;  Treatise  of  Tithes, 
MS.,  Advocates'  Library. 
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tlons  were  at  the  same  time  instituted  against  such 
as  had  refused  compliance  with  the  king's  demand. 
The  nobles  thus  subjected  to  separate  prosecutions, 
and  no  longer  acting  in  combination,  found  them- 
selves individually  unable  to  cope  with  the  power 
of  the  crown.  The  weakest  or  least  refractory  being 
first  selected,  had  no  alternative  but  submission ; 
and  the  rest,  intimidated  by  their  example,  and 
weakened  by  disunion,  were  incapable  of  resist- 
ance, and  reluctantly  yielded.*  They  surrendered 
the  teinds  at  a  valuation  fixed  by  the  commissioners; 
and,  in  the  meantime,  they  were  to  receive  the 
annual  rents  until  these  should  be  redeemed  by  the 
crown.  The  proprietors  of  the  soil  were  also  em- 
powered to  sue  for  a  valuation,  or  modus,  and  to 
purchase  such  of  the  tithes  of  their  own  estates  as 
had  not  been  appropriated  by  churchmen.  Few  of 
them,  however,  wore  possessed  of  means  sufficient  to 
make  such  purchases,  and  they  had,  therefore,  small 
reason  to  exult  in  a  privilege  which  they  soon  found 
to  be  more  nominal  than  real.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected  that,  in  a  country  where  money  was  so 
scarce  as  it  was  in  Scotland  at  this  period,  nine 
years'  valuation,  which  was  the  rate  fixed,  and 
which  was  then  almost  equal  to  the  price  of  the 
land,  could  in  many  instances  be  afforded  for  the 
purchase  of  tithes. t  Such,  indeed,  was  the  poverty 
even  of  the  crown  itself,  that  it  was  unable  to  re- 
deem the  feu  duties  of  the  church  lauds,  so  that  a 
small  proportion  of  the  tithes  still  remained  unpur- 
chased. \  It  has  been  well  remarked,  that,  "  if  the 
tithes  had  been  gratuitously  restored  to  the  land- 
holders, their  attachment  would  have  been  secured 
by  a  benefit  exceeding  their  most  sanguine  expec- 
tations ;  and  the  nobles,  when  counterbalanced  by  a 
numerous  and  powerful  body,  must  have  acquiesced 
in  the  sudden  loss  of  a  recent  and  invidious  revenue 
out  of  the  estates  of  their  neighbours."  §  As  it  was, 
with  the  exception  of  the  prelates,  these  proceed- 
ings were  satisfactory  to  no  party  in  the  State.  To 
Discontent  of  the  nobles  they  were  a  source  of 
the  nobility,  general  and  permanent  discontent, 
which  was  aggravated  by  every  purchase  of  tithes 
that  took  place,  and  every  national  grievance  that 
happened  to  arise. 

In  the  northern  districts  of  the  island  the  dis- 
Stuteofthe  organised  state  of  society,  which 
Highlands.  ]ia([  caused  so  much  uneasiness  to 
the  government  during  the  last  reign,  still  con- 
tinued. Deadly  feuds  between  tribes,  families,  and 
even  single  individuals,  were  of  constant  occurrence, 
and  were  often  attended  by  the  most  shocking  bar- 
barities, perpetrated  in  open  defiance  of  the  law, 
and  with  perfect  impunity.  While  the  strength 
of  the  government  was  exhausted  in  a  contest  with 
the  people  on  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  forms, 
discipline,  and  government,  a  large  portion  of  the 

*  Large  Declaration,  p.  7;  Hevlin's  Life  of  Laud, 
p.  238. 

f  Aikman,  vol.  iii.  p.  388  ;  Large  Declaration,  pp.  9, 10; 
Burnet,  vol.  i.  pp.  23,  21;  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton, p.  30;  Guthrie,  vol.  is.  pp.  149,  181;  Cook's  History, 
vol.  ii.  p.  385;  Laing,  vol.  iii.  p.  103. 

X  Laing,  vol.  iii.  p.  104.  §  Ibid. 


kingdom,  in  a  great  measure  left  to  itself,  was  fast 
relapsing  into  a  state  of  primitive  barbarism  ond 
anarchy.  An  accidental  misunderstanding,  which 
had  arisen  between  the  Barons  of  Frendraught  and 
llothiemay,  led  to  several  atrocious  murders,  which 
were  allowed  to  pass  without  any  legal  investiga- 
tion.* Many  of  the  friends  of  both  parties,  includ- 
ing the  old  Marquis  of  Huntley,  subsequently  be- 
came involved  in  the  quarrel ;  and  the  vassals  of  that 
nobleman, uniting  with  thoseof  Fiothiemay,  ravaged 
the  lands  of  Fiendraught,  hanged  one  of  his 
tenants,  and  carried  off  a  large  booty,  which  they 
disposed  of  by  public  sale.  Frendraught  having 
fled  to  Edinburgh,  complained  of  these  outrages  to 
the  privy  council,  who  issued  an  order  for  Huntley 
to  appear  before  them.  He  attempted  to  excuse 
himself  on  the  plea  of  old  age  and  infirmity  ;  but 
the  council  were  inexorable.  He  was  outlawed  for 
contumacy;  and  some  of  his  friends,  who  appeared 
on  his  behalf,  were  thrown  into  prison.  Having, 
however,  afterwards  made  his  appearance,  his  sen- 
tence was  reversed,  and  he  Avas  about  to  be  set  at 
liberty  on  his  entering  into  a  bond  to  keep  the 
peace,  when  he  was  accused  by  Captain  Adam 
Gordon,  who  was  himself  deeply  implicated  in  these 
lawless  proceedings,  of  being  the  prime  mover  in 
all  the  disorders  by  which  the  peace  of  the  north 
had  been  disturbed.  On  this  charge  he  was  arrested, 
and  placed  in  close  confinement  in  the  castle;  and 
though  released  shortly  afterwards  by  an  order 
from  the  king,  his  health  seems  to  have  sunk  under 
his  rigorous  treatment.  He  expired  at  Dundee,  on 
his  way  home,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his 
age,  professing  a  steadfast  attachment  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith.t 

About  this  time,  the  restless  valour  of  the 
northern  population  found  an  out-  Scottish  troops 
let  by  a  new  channel.  Mackay,  hi  foreign 
Lord  lteay,  had  levied  a  regiment  service. 
in  the  north  to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
King  of  Denmark,  and  this  band,  disciplined  by 
experienced  officers,  after  two  campaigns  against 
the  emperor,  which  lasted  for  three  years,  received 
an  honourable  discharge.  Instead,  however,  of 
disbanding  and  returning  home,  they  enlisted  under 
the  banners  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden, 
who  had  already  in  his  army  several  Scottish 
officers.  Great  numbers  of  their  countrymen  soon 
entered  into  the  same  service,  and  the  whole  were 
subsequently  incorporated  into  a  national  brigade 
consisting  of  four  regiments,  and  numbering  up- 
wards of  ten  thousand  men. J  When  about  to 
embark  in  the  invasion  of  Germany,  Gustavus  was 
anxious  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  British 
monarch,  and  Charles  agreed  to  support  him  with 
a  force  of  six  thousand  men,  on  condition  of  his 
making  an  affort  to  procure  the  restitution  of 
the  Palatinate.  As  Charles,  however,  was  at  that 
time  engaged  in  a  negotiation  with  the  emperor 
for  the  same  object,  he  considered  it  necessary  to 

*  See  Appendix,  G. 

t  Aikman,  vol.  iii.  p.  392. 
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preserve  an  apparent  neutrality.     Instead,  there- 
fore,  of    openly   assisting   Gustavus,   he    made   a 
private  arrangement  with  the  Marquis  of  Hamil- 
ton,  then  a  young   man,  directing  him   to   con- 
clude, in  his  own   name,  a  treaty 
TSquisf  of"     ™th  the  KinS  of  Sweden,  and  to 
Hamilton        furnish   him   with   the   stipulated 
with  the  King    number  of  troops.     The  embarka- 
of  Sweden.       ^  q{  the  expedition  was  retarded 

by  an  accusation  of  treason  brought  against  Hamil- 
ton by  Lord  Ochiltree,  son  of  the  infamous  Captain 
James  Stuart,  who,  during  the  minority  of  the  late 

Hamilton  falsely  sovereign,  had  usurped  the  titles 
accused  by       and  estates  of  the  house  of  Hamil- 

Lord  Ochiltree.    ton  *     The  gtor^  whicj1  appears  to 

have  been  a  malicious  fabrication,  was  that  Colonel 
Ramsay,  the  agent  employed  in  the  negotiation  with 
Gustavus,  had  told  Lord  Reay  that  the  troops  about 
to  be  levied,  instead  of  being  destined  for  Germany, 
were  to  be  employed  in  raising  Hamilton  to  the 
throne  of  Scotland.  The  king  heard  this  absurd 
story  with  scornful  incredulity,  and,  with  many 
expressions  of  affectionate  regard,  refused  Hamil- 
ton's urgent  request  to  be  put  upon  his  trial,  as  a 
proceeding  altogether  unnecessary.  Ochiltree,  how- 
ever, was  brought  to  task,  when  all  he  could  allege 
in  support  of  his  accusation  was  a  vague  rumour, 
the  truth  of  which  Ramsay  unhesitatingly  denied. 
Ochiltree  was  now  sent  down  to  Scotland  to  be 
tried  for  leasing  making,  which  at  that  time  was  a 
capital  offence.  He  was  convicted,  but  his  punish- 
ment was  commuted  into  perpetual  imprisonment 
in  the  Castle  of  Blackness.  He  was  confined  there 
for  twenty  years,  but  was  ultimately  set  at  liberty 
by  Cromwell.  Ramsay  and  Lord  Reay,  who  had 
endeavoured  to  criminate  each  other,  were,  according 
to  a  barbarous  and  absurd  custom,  long  since 
happily  abolished,  adjudged  a  trial  by  judicial 
combat.  For  this  purpose  a  stage  was  erected  in 
Tothill  Fields,  Westminster,  and  the  two  com- 
batants, richly  apparelled,  having  mounted  it,  were 
on  the  point  of  commencing  the  fight  when  an  order 
arrived  from  the  king  prohibiting  the  combat. f 

The  causes  of  delay  being  now  removed,  the 
troops  sailed  from  Yarmouth  Roads  on  the  16  th 
of  July,  and  on  the  4th  of  August  arrived  in 
safety  on  the  banks  of  the  Oder.  Their  numbers 
amounted  to  upwards  of  six  thousand  men;  but 
an  exaggerated  report,  representing  them  as 
twenty  thousand  strong,  had  a  very  material  effect 
on  the  result  of  the  campaign.  That  rumour 
having  reached  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  who  was 
hesitating  what  course  to  pursue,  he  imme- 
diately declared  in  favour  of  the  invaders,  joined 
them  with  all  his  forces,  and  encouraged  all  the 
Protestant  princes  of  Germany  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample. This  unexpected  movement  constrained 
Tilly,  the  imperial  general,  to  draw  off  large 
detachments  for  the  reinforcement  of  his  garrisons  ; 
and  his  army  being  thus  weakened,  was  signally 
defeated  by  the  Swedes  and  their  auxiliaries   at 

*  Burnet's  Memoirs,  p.  5. 

t  Lning,  vol.  iii.  p.  107;  Aikman,  vol.  iii.  p.  393. 
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the  battle  of  Leipzic.      The  Scottish  brigade  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  this  en-      Good  services 
gagement,  and  contributed  largely     of  the  Scottish 
to  the  victory  by  which  it  was    *%£$£» 
crowned.      On   this   occasion    the       against  the 
Scots  first  employed  the  method  of      imperialists, 
platoon  firing,  which  spread  terror  and  amazement 
through  the  ranks  of  the  Austrians.*    By  this  deci- 
sive victory,  the  whole  German  empire  was  laid  open 
to  the  invaders,  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  to 
the  Rhine,  and  from  the  mouth  of  the  Oder  to  the 
sources  of  the  Danube.     At  a  conference  which,  a 
short  time  previous  to  this  battle,  was  held  between 
Gustavus  and  Hamilton  at  Werben,  on  the  Elbe,  a 
plan   of  co-operation  was  arranged  by  which,  in 
order  to  secure  a  retreat  in  the  event  of  a  reverse, 
British  troops  were  stationed  at  Custrin,  Frankfort, 
and  Lansberg. 

Hamilton  now  marched  with  his  victorious  forces 
towards  Silesia,  and  after  taking  the  frontier  town 
of  Guben,  advanced  upon  Glogau,  which,  as  it  was 
not  in  a  condition  to  offer  any  effectual  resistance, 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  speedily  reduced. 
But  at  this  crisis  he  was  suddenly  recalled  by  Gus- 
tavus to  Custrin,  and  thence  dispatched  to  assist  in 
the  reduction  of  Magdeburgh,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously sacked  by  the  imperialists  under  Tilly,  when 
upwards  of  thirty  thousand  of  the  peaceable  inha- 
bitants were  cruelly  put  to  the  sword.  When  on  the 
point  of  encountering  a  force  which  was  advancing 
to  the  relief  of  the  place,  he  was  superseded  by 
Bannier,  who  arrived  bringing  with  him  an  order 
from  Gustavus  to  assume  the  command  of  the 
Dutch  and  German  forces,  but  not  to  hazard  a 
battle.  On  this  Hamilton  returned  to  Saltza, 
and  having  taken  up  an  advantageous  position, 
refused  to  abandon  it.  In  the  meantime  Pap- 
penheim,  the  imperial  general,  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Magdeburgh,  but,  despairing  of  being  able 
to  retain  it,  he  had  the  dexterity  to  evacuate  the 
place,  and  in  the  face  of  a  force  far  outnumbering 
his  own,  to  carry  off  unmolested  a  valuable  booty. f 
Hamilton  afterwards  took  possession  of  the  town ; 
but  his  force,  wasted  by  pestilence,  privation,  and 
the  sword,  was  now  reduced  to  two  regiments, 
which  it  was  judged  expedient  ultimately  to  incor- 
porate with  the  Swedish  army.  Charles  now 
pressed  for  the  restoration  of  the  Elector  Palatine ; 
but  Gustavus,  whose  ambition  had  expanded  with 
his  conquests,  and  who  had  begun  to  entertain  the 
vast  idea  of  subjugating  all  Germany  to  his  sway, 
refused  his  concurrence  except  on  conditions  which 
would  reduce  the  Elector  to  the  rank  of  a  vassal, 
and  the  Palatinate  to  a  mere  province  of  the 
Swedish  monarchy.  J  Hamilton  Recall  of 
was  in  consequence  recalled  with  Hamilton, 
disgust,  and  the  compact  with  Sweden  was  an- 
nulled. Gustavus,  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  fell 
in  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  just  as  his  troops  were 
achieving  their  greatest  and  most  memorable  vic- 

*  Hart's  History  of  Gustavus,  vol.  i.  p.  407. 
f  Burnet's  Memoirs,  p.  20 ;  Laing,  vol.  iii.  p.  10S. 
X  Balfour's  MSS.,  quoted  by  Guthrie,  vol.  ix.  p.  206. 
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tory.  After  the  death  of  Gustavus,  the  veteran  Scots 
continued  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  his  generals, 
and  were  from  time  to  time  joined  by  fresh  bands 
of  their  countrymen,  eager  to  participate  in  their 
life  of  perilous  adventure,  and  to  pursue,  like  them, 
the  path  of  military  renown. 

Charles,  who  had  now  reached  the  tenth  year  of 
his  reign,  had  long  felt  a  desire  to  revisit  Scotland, 
the  land  of  his  nativity,  and  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  a  long  line  of  his  royal  ancestors.     His  visit  had 
hitherto   been  delayed  by  the  unsettled  state   of 
public  affairs   in  his  southern  dominions;   but  a 
temporary  calm  had  now  ensued,  of  which  he  re- 
Charles  resolves  solved  to  take  advantage  for  the 
to  visit  Scot-     gratification  of  his  long-cherished 
land—  wish>    He  left  London  on  the  17th 

of  May,  accompanied  by  a  numerous  and  splendid 
retinue.  Besides  the  officers  of  the  royal  household, 
who  formed  a  body  of  no  inconsiderable  magnitude, 
he  was  attended  by  about  five  hundred  English 
noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  ecclesiastics,  including 
the  bigoted  and  intolerant  Laud,  afterwards  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  who  came  to  regulate  the 
forms  of  devotion  in  the  Scottish  Church.  The 
king's  progress  through  England 
was  in  the  style  of  magnificence 
customary  at  this  period.  On  his  arrival  at  Berwick 
he  remained  four  days,  and  his  subsequent  journey 
to  the  capital  of  Scotland  was  performed  with 
undiminished  pomp  and  display.  At  Seton  he 
became  the  guest  of  the  Earl  of  "Winton,  and  at 
Dalkeith  he  was  entertained  by  the  Earl  of  Morton ; 
and  both  these  noblemen  emulated  the  English 
nobility  in  the  costly  grandeur  of  the  reception 
which  they  accorded  to  their  royal  visitor.  Such, 
indeed,  was  the  extravagant  and  senseless  profusion 
of  many  of  the  Scottish  nobility  on  this  occasion, 
that  the  embarrassment  and  even  ruin  in  which 
some  of  them  were  thereby  involved,  became  subse- 
quently a  partial  cause  of  disquiet.*  Charles  left 
Dalkeith  on  the  loth  of  June,  and,  according  to  the 
old  custom,  made  his  public  entry  into  the  capital 
by  the  West  Port.  Ere  he  had  reached  this  barrier, 
however,  he  was  met  by  Drummond  of  Hawthorn- 
den,  who  welcomed  him  in  a  long  congratulatory 
address,  abounding  in  fulsome  adulation,  which  did 
no  honour  to  his  fine  poetical  genius.  The  pa- 
geantry on  this  occasion  exceeded  in  magnificence 
and  costliness  anything  of  that  description  that  had 
ever  been  exhibited  in  Scotland.  The  reception 
—arrival  at  which  Charles  met  with  from  all 
Edinburgh—  ranks  of  his  northern  subjects 
his  reception.      evinced    a   depth    and    fervour    0f 

loyalty  which  it  had  been  well  for  him,  and  for  the 
country,  if  he  had  wisely  laboured  to  conserve.  On 
his  entering  the  gates  he  was  received  by  the 
magistrates  and  other  members  of  the  municipal 
council  in  their  robes  of  office — those  of  the  magis- 
trates consisting  of  red  velvet  trimmed  with  fur, 
while  the  council  were  arrayed  in  black  gowns  faced 
with  velvet.  The  provost,  after  a  short  address, 
presented  the  king  with  a  basin  of  pure  gold, 
*  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  79. 


valued  at  five  thousand  merks,  and  into  this  costly 
receptacle  were  poured  from  a  purse,  richly  em- 
broidered, a  thousand  double  golden  angels.  This 
valuable  gift,  however,  was  claimed  by  the  Marquis 
of  Hamilton,  master  of  the  king's  horse,  as  one  of 
the  perquisites  of  his  office.  The  royal  procession 
now  moved  onward  amid  the  acclamations  of  the 
assembled  citizens,  and  after  a  series  of  ceremonious 
interruptions  at  different  points  on  the  route, 
Charles,  who  rode  on  horseback,  the  better  to  be 
seen  by  his  affectionate  subjects,  at  length  reached 

"  That  noble,  stately  dome 
Where  Scotia's  kings  of  other  years, 
Famed  heroes,  had  their  royal  home." 

Such  was  the  anxiety  of  the  Scots  to  efface  the 
impression  of  that  poverty  with  which  they  had 
been  taunted  by  their  English  fellow-subjects,  that 
they  expended  on  this  reception,  including  the 
present,  forty-one  thousand  four  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  pounds  Scottish  money.* 

Next  day  being  Sunday,  the  king  attended  the 
chapel-royal,  where  a  sermon  was  preached  by  the 
Bishop  of  Dunblane.  The  interior  of  the  edifice 
had  been  newly  fitted  up  in  anticipation  of  the 
royal  visit,  and  embellished  with  many  curious 
and  costly  ornaments. 

The  ceremony  of  the  coronation  took  place  on 
the  Tuesday  following.  Charles's  Coronation  of 
popularity  had  reached  its  height.  Charles. 
"We  are  now  to  witness  its  decline  and  utter  ex- 
tinction. Many  circumstances  which  were  intended 
to  render  the  celebration  imposing  and  impressive, 
excited  in  the  minds  of  the  people  profound  abhor- 
rence, as  well  as  anxiety  and  alarm.  An  altar 
was  erected,  covered  with  tapestry,  and  behind  it 
was  hung  a  piece  of  gorgeous  tapestry,  embroidered 
with  a  crucifix,  before  which  the  bishops,  as  they 
passed,  were  observed  to  bow  the  knee.f  On  the 
altar  were  placed  two  books,  or  something  meant 
to  resemble  books,  with  clasps,  two  chandeliers, 
two  wax  tapers  unlighted,  and  an  empty  silver 
basin. {  The  prelates  were  arrayed  in  blue  silk 
embroidered  robes  reaching  to  the  feet ;  and  above 
these  were  worn  white  rochets,  with  lawn  sleeves 
and  loops  of  gold.  These  innovations,  which  were 
regarded  as  harbingers  of  popery,  and  were  scarcely 
less  offensive  to  the  people  than  the  mass  itself, 
were  imputed  to  Laud,  who,  by  his  furious  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  episcopacy,  in  its  most  exaggerated 
form,  had  acquired  an  ascendancy  over  the  mind 
of  the  king,  and  rendered  himself  odious  to  the 
great  body  of  the  Scottish  people.  Even  the  more 
moderate  among  the  prelates  were  scandalised  by 
the  semi-Romish  practices  which  he  laboured  to 
introduce.  On  this  occasion,  the  Archbishop  of 
Glasgow  refused  to  officiate  in  the  garish  apparel 
that  had  been  provided  for  him — on  which  Laud 
became  so  exasperated,  that,  laying  violent  hands 
on  the  recusant  prelate,  he  dragged  him  from  his 
seat  by  the  king's  side,  in  the  presence  of  the 

*  Row's  MSS.,  Maitland'rf  History  of  Edinburgh, 
f  Spalding's  Troubles  in  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  25. 
X  Ibid. 
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whole  august  assembly.*  The  crown  was  placed 
on  the  king's  head  by  Spottiswood,  Archbishop  of 
St.  Andrew's;  and  the  Bishop  of  Moray,  who  had 
been  appointed  to  the  office  of  lord-almoner,  exer- 
cised his  new  functions  in  scattering"  among  the 
spectators  within  the  chapel  handfuls  of  silver 
medals  commemorative  of  the  coronation  of  Charles 
as  king  of  Scotland.  The  coronation  sermon  was 
preached  by  Laud,  and  consisted,  for  the  most  part, 
of  an  intemperate  and  declamatory  harangue  in 
favour  of  conformity,  f 

On  the  day  after  the  coronation,  a  parliament 
Meeting  of  was  held  in  the  Tolbooth  of  Edin- 
parliament.  burgh,  whither  the  king  proceeded 
in  great  state,  surrounded  by  his  English  foot- 
guard,  and  attended  by  the  high  officers  of  the 
crown  and  the  whole  Estates.  He  was  mounted 
on  a  chestnut-coloured  horse,  and  was  arrayed 
in  a  purple  velvet  robe,  which  had  been  worn 
on  solemn  occasions  by  his  ancestor,  James  IV., 
and  which  was  of  such  ample  dimensions  that  it 
flowed  over  the  tail  of  his  charger,  and  was  only 
prevented  from  sweeping  the  ground  by  being 
borne  up  by  five  grooms  of  honour  who  walked 
behind ;  on  his  head  was  a  hat  surmounted  by  a 
bunch  of  white  feathers.  The  cavalcade  proceeded 
from  the  abbey  up  the  Canongate,  Netherbow,  and 
High  Street,  in  the  centre  of  which  a  pathway 
was  railed  in,  while  thousands  of  the  assembled 
citizens  thronged  the  space  on  each  side.  The 
sword  of  state  was  carried  by  the  Earl  of  Buchan, 
the  sceptre  by  the  Earl  of  Rothes,  and  the  crown 
by  the  Marquis  of  Douglas,  who  had  on  his  right 
hand  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  and  on  his  left  the 
Marquis  of  Hamilton.  J 

This  parliament  sat  only  two  days.  The  first 
was  devoted  to  the  election  of  the  lords  of  the 
articles ;  and,  to  secure  their  subserviency  to  the 
court,  a  new  artifice  was  employed.  The  prelates 
were  named  by  the  chancellor ;  they,  in  turn,  nomi- 
nated the  temporal  peers,  and  both  conjointly 
selected  the  burgesses  and  lesser  barons  from  the 
third  estate.  On  the  second  day  a  subsidy  was 
granted,  the  largest  that  had  ever  been  voted  to 
any  king  of  Scotland.  A  land  tax  of  thirty  shil- 
lings, to  subsist  for  six  years,  was  agreed  to, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  four  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  Scotch,  besides  the  sixteenth  penny 
of  all  annual  rents  or  interest  of  money.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  rate  of  interest,  which  was  then  at 
ten  per  cent.,  was  reduced  to  eight,  and  the  two 
per  cent,  thus  kept  back  from  the  creditor  were 
granted  for  three  years  to  the  government. 

The  Scottish  parliament,  shortly  after  the  acces- 
sion of  James  to  the  throne  of  England,  had 
servilely  passed  an  act  extending  the  royal  prero- 
gative as  far  as  the  despotic  tendencies  of  that 
monarch  inclined  him  to  assume;  and  three  years 
afterwards  they  conceded   to  him   the   power   of 

*  Crawford,  sect.  ix.  p.  12 ;  Row,  p.  278 ;    Rushworth, 
vol.  ii.  p.  152;  Spalding,  vol.  i.  p.  23. 
f  Aikman,  vol.  iii.  p.  297. 
j  Spalding,  vol.  i.  pp.  23,  24. 


prescribing  the  robes  to  be  worn  by  judges,  law- 
yers, and  magistrates,  and  of  regulating  the 
apparel  of  ecclesiastics.  The  latter,  which  was 
intended  merely  as  a  piece  of  courtly  adulation, 
flattering  to  James's  vanity  and  weakness,  was  con- 
ferred as  a  personal  favour,  but  was  never  meant 
to  establish  a  precedent.  These  two  acts  the  lords 
of  the  articles  now  artfully  combined  with  an 
act  confirming  all  the  statutes  respecting  religion 
as  then  established.  The  parliament,  however, 
though  sufficiently  obsequious  to  have  confirmed 
the  royal  prerogative  to  the  most  unlimited  ex- 
tent, had  the  sagacity  to  perceive  the  designs  of 
the  apparently  harmless  claim  of  the  king  to  re- 
gulate ecclesiastical  vestments.  Judging  from  the 
gaudy  trappings  worn  by  the  prelates  at  the 
coronation,  they  saw  reason  to  expect  the  intro- 
duction of  the  cope  and  the  white  surplice,  which 
were  so  intimately  associated  with  the  superstition 
and  idolatry  of  Rome;  while  a  confirmation  of 
religion,  as  then  established,  would  be  lending  the 
whole  authority  of  the  state  to  the  perpetuation  of 
all  the  recent  changes,  and,  through  the  undefined 
extent  of  the  royal  prerogative,  perhaps  opening  a 
door  for  farther  innovations  still  more  abhorrent  to 
the  people.  On  the  reading  of  the  act,  Lord  Mel- 
ville, an  aged  nobleman,  exclaimed,  "  I  have  sworn 
with  your  father  and  the  whole  kingdom  to  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  in  which  the  innovations  in- 
tended by  these  articles  were  solemnly  abjured."* 
The  unanswerable  argument  contained  in  this 
brief  but  forcible  address  took  the  king  wholly  by 
surprise.  He  attempted  no  reply,  but,  evidently 
much  discomposed,  after  a  few  moments'  hesitation 
retired  to  an  adjoining  chamber.  On  his  return, 
the  members  were  proceeding  to  resume  their  deli- 
berations, when  the  king,  in  contemptuous  viola- 
tion of  the  privileges  of  parlia-  Yiolation  of 
ment,  authoritatively  commanded  the  privileges 
them  not  to  debate,  but  to  vote,  of  parliament 
The  Earl  of  Rothes,  who  led  the  by  the  *"* 
opposition,  proposed  that,  as  so  much  difference  of 
opinion  existed  respecting  the  clerical  habits,  tho 
acts  should  be  considered  separately.  This,  how- 
ever, would  be  to  traverse  the  subtle  policy  of  the 
court.  The  king  peremptorily  refused  to  accept  of 
the  act  confirming  the  prerogative  apart  from  that 
for  the  regulation  of  ecclesiastical  costume,  and 
insisted  that  both  should  be  passed  or  both  re- 
jected ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  producing  a  list  of 
the  members,  he  exclaimed,  "  Your  names  are  here, 
I  shall  know  to-day  who  will  do  me  service."! 
This  undisguised  attempt  to  overawe  the  members 
of  the  legislature  by  the  threatened  displeasure  of 
the  sovereign,  was  succeeded  by  an  act  of  criminal 
baseness  without  a  parallel  in  parliamentary  his- 
tory. On  the  vote  being  taken,  it  was  found  that 
the  articles  were  rejected  by  a  majority — fifteen 
peers  and  forty- five  commoners  having  voted 
against  them ;  and,  amongst  the  minority,  it  was 

*  Laing,  vol.  iii.  p.  Ill ;  Row,  p.  218. 
f  Ibid. ;    Burnet's  History ;    History  of   Church    and 
State,  MS. 
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even  asserted  that  there  were  several  peers  -who 
had  voted  twice — first  in  their  capacity  as  officers  of 
state,  and  afterwards  as  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture.* Notwithstanding-  this,  the  lord-register, 
Sir  John  Hay  of  Landes,  had  the  effrontery  to 
report  that  the  articles  were  carried  in  the  affirma- 
tive. There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  this  outrageous 
and  shameless  violation  of  truth  and  honesty  was 
perpetrated  with  the  connivance  of  the  king  and 
the  court,  who  had  reserved  it  as  a  last  resource  in 
case  of  defeat.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Hay 
would  have  placed  himself  in  such  a  perilous  posi- 
Falsification  of  tion  without  express  authority,  as 
the  parliament-  a  falsification  of  the  parliamentary 
ary  recoi  .  record  was  a  capital  crime.  Hay, 
indeed,  was  a  fit  instrument  to  be  employed  in 
such  a  nefarious  transaction.  He  is  characterised 
as  "  a  sworn  enemy  to  religion,  and  a  slave  to  the 
bishops."  On  the  announcement  of  the  register, 
the  Earl  of  Rothes  immediately  rose  and  contra- 
dicted it,  affirming  that  the  votes  had  been  either 
falsely  reported  or  wrongly  collected,  and  that  the 
negatives  were  the  majority.  The  conduct  of  the 
king,  if  it  did  not  betray  his  complicity,  fully 
identified  him  with  this  vile  fraud.  Although  he 
had  before  him  the  list  which  he  had  previously 
produced,  and  on  which  he  had  marked  the  votes 
with  his  own  hand,  he  interposed  his  authority  to 
prevent  a  scrutiny,  and  declared  the  report  of  the 
register  to  be  conclusive,  unless  Rothes  should 
choose  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  house  and  accuse 
him  of  having  falsified  the  parliamentary  record. 
He  at  the  same  time  warned  the  pertinacious  earl, 
that  as  this  would  be  tantamount  to  a  charge  of 
treason,  he  would,  if  he  failed  to  prove  it,  expose 
himself  to  a  capital  punishment.  With  the  ex- 
ample of  Lord  Ochiltree  before  him,  Rothes  pru- 
dently declined  to  exercise  this  dangerous  privi- 
lege; and  the  acts  which  had  just  been  negatived 
by  the  legislature,  received  the  royal  assent,  and, 
being  touched  by  the  sceptre,  became  law.f 

This  infamous  conduct  was  fatal  to  Charles's 
Unpopularity  popularity  in  Scotland.  The  loyal 
of  Charles.  and  affectionate  sentiments  which 
had  pervaded  the  public  mind  on  his  first  arrival 
were  exchanged  for  feelings  of  disappointment, 
suspicion,  and  disgust.  The  parliament,  though 
in  general  meanly  subservient  to  the  court,  was 
regarded  by  the  people  as  their  only  legal  protec- 
tion against  the  encroachments  of  arbitrary  power ; 
but  if  its  members  were  thus  to  be  overawed, 
its  deliberations  repressed,  and  its  records  vitiated, 
it  was  plain  that  even  the  semblance  of  public 
liberty  was  at  an  end,  and  that  the  most  wanton 
acts  of  oppression  might  now  be  perpetrated,  un- 
challenged, by  the  king  and  his  council.  These 
sentiments,  which  were  generally  entertained,  and 
openly  expressed  by  the  people,  were  participated 
in  by  the  nobility,  including  even  those  who  had 
voted  for  the  obnoxious  articles.     They  saw  that 

*  Crawford,  sect.  ix.  p.  24. 

i  Buruet's  History,  vol.  i.  p.  29 ;  Rutherford's  Letters, 
part  iii.,  letter  40. 


a  blow  had  been  aimed  at  their  independence,  that 
their  voice  in  the  legislature  was  about  to  be  re- 
duced to  a  mere  empty  form,  and  that  their 
personal  influence  as  peers  of  parliament,  in  the 
management  of  public  affairs,  was  on  the  point  of 
being  extinguished.  The  nobles,  whose  opposition 
had  been  marked  by  the  king,  now  dreaded  the 
effect  of  his  resentment.  The  least  they  had  to 
expect  was  exclusion  from  his  favour,  and  from  all 
share  in  the  titles  of  honour  which  he  was  now 
scattering  with  a  profusion  that  diminished  their 
value.  During  his  brief  residence  in  Scotland,  he 
conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  not  fewer 
than  fifty-four  individuals ;  and  at  his  coronation 
alone  he  created  eight  lords,  two  viscounts,  ten 
earls,  and  one  marquis.  The  Displeasure  of 
king's  wrath  against  the  lords  of  the  king  with 
the  opposition  was  studiously  in-  the  opposition 
flamed  by  the  bishops,  who  repre- 
sented them  as  the  personal  enemies  of  the  sove- 
reign, and  as  the  authors  or  abettors  of  schism  and 
sedition.  As  they  had  anticipated,  they  were  shut 
out  from  every  ray  of  royal  favour  ;  the  king  took 
every  opportunity  of  mortifying  them  by  his  ne- 
glect or  open  contempt ;  and,  when  they  appeared 
at  court,  he  either  received  them  in  sullen  silence, 
or  assailed  them  with  bitter  and  insolent  reproaches, 
by  which  he  at  once  lowered  his  own  dignity,  and 
excited,  as  he  afterwards  experienced,  the  very 
enmity  with  which  they  were  then  falsely  charged. 
In  a  tour  which  he  made  through  a  portion  of 
the  country,  he  publicly  insulted  them  by  his 
haughty  and  scornful  treatment.  He  had  visited 
Linlithgow,  Stirling,  and  other  places  of  interest ; 
and  when  proceeding  to  Dunfermline,  the  place  of 
his  birth,  the  Earl  of  Rothes,  then  sheriff  of  Fife, 
and  Lord  Lindsay,  acting  as  baillie  of  the  regality 
of  St.  Andrew's,  desirous  of  testifying  their  loyalty 
to  their  sovereign,  assembled  the  gentlemen  of  the 
county  and  other  friends,  to  the  number  of  two 
thousand  horsemen,  to  welcome  the  king  on  his 
entrance  into  the  shire.  Similar  honours  had 
been  paid  by  the  gentlemen  of  other  counties, 
and  had  been  graciously  accepted  by  Charles;  but 
on  this  occasion  his  majesty  testified  his  contempt 
by  changing  his  route,  and  proceeding  by  a  private 
and  unfrequented  path,  and  the  loyal  cavalcade, 
after  impatiently  awaiting  his  approach  for  several 
hours,  at  last  became  aware  of  the  insult  with  which 
they  had  been  treated,  and  indignantly  dispersed. 
Contempt  is  less  easily  forgotten  or  forgiven  than 
positive  injury,  and  not  even  kings  can  indulge  it 
with  impunity.  The  conduct  of  Charles  on  this 
occasion  contributed  not  a  little  to  alienate  the 
affections  of  the  people  of  Scotland.  He  himself 
was  among  the  first  to  observe  the  alteration  in  their 
demeanour,  though  it  was  evident  from  the  surprise 
he  expressed  that  he  was  blind  to  its  cause.  He 
had  been  addressing  himself  to  Lesley,  the  Bishop 
of  the  Isles,  in  terms  of  astonishment  at  his  sudden 
loss  of  popular  favour,  when  that  prelate  made  the 
remarkable  and  well-known  reply,  that  "  the  be- 
haviour of  the  Scots  was  like  that  of  the  Jews, 
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who  one  day  saluted    the  Lord's  Anointed  with 
hosannahs,  and  the  next  cried  out,  Crucify  him."* 

On  his  majesty's  return  from  Fife,  he  narrowly 

Narrow  escape    escaped    being    drowned    in    the 
of  the  king       Frith  of  Forth.     When  about  half 

from  drowning.  wfty  acr0SS)  a  sudden  squall  arose, 
which  upset  the  boat  containing  his  plate,  and  he 
himself  with  much  difficulty  and  danger  got  on 
board  a  ship  of  war  which  happened  to  be  near, 
and  which  conveyed  him  in  safety  to  Leith.  f 

In  the  midst  of  the  dissensions  regarding  eccle- 
Arminian  siastical  discipline  and  rites,  the 
controversy.  nation  was  still  farther  agitated 
by  a  new  element  of  contention  affecting  some  of 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion. 
The  peculiar  tenets  of  Arminius  had  found  their 
way  into  the  Church,  and  were  zealously  advocated 
by  no  less  an  authority  than  that  of  Laud,  who  at 
this  time,  on  the  demise  of  Abbot,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  had  been  promoted  to  the  primacy. 
As  these  doctrines  were  generally  believed  to  be 
the  harbingers  of  popery,  the  excitement  of  the 
clergy  still  attached  to  presbyterianism,  as  well  as 
of  their  adherents,  who  formed  the  great  mass  of 
the  nation,  was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch. 

Charles  now  began  to  think  of  terminating  a 
visit  which  had  lost  him  the  confidence  and  affec- 
tions of  his  Scottish  subjects,  without  apparently 
producing  to  himself  any  solid  or  compensating 
advantage  ;  but  before  his  departure  he  was  guilty 
of  a  piece  of  superstitious  folly,  which  was  re- 
garded by  every  rational  and  well-informed  per- 
son with  supreme  contempt.     This  was  no  other 

Pretended  cure    than  the  solemn  farce  of  pretend- 
of  scrofula  by     ing  to  cure  scrofula  by  the  royal 

the  royal  touch.   touch>     Qn  the  4th  of  June>   the 

day  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  he  repaired 
in  state  to  the  chapel-royal,  where  one  hundred 
diseased  persons  were  assembled,  awaiting  the  per- 
formance of  the  ceremony.  After  presenting  an 
offering  upon  the  altar,  he  condescended  to  touch 
them  all  individually ;  and  in  commemoration  of 
such  a  remarkable  event,  to  suspend  by  a  white 
silken  ribbon  from  the  neck  of  each  patient  a  gold 
medal  coined  expressly  for  the  occasion.}: 

Charles  quitted  the  Scottish  capital  on  the  18th 
Departure  of     of  JuIJ''  and  Proceeded  directly  to 
the  king.        Berwick.    Here  he  left  his  retinue, 
Birth  of  Prince    with  the  exception  of  forty  indi- 
viduals,  attended    by    whom    he 
posted  precipitately   to   Greenwich,   to   visit   the 
queen,  who  had  recently  given  birth  to  her  second 
son,  afterwards  James  VII.  of  Scotland  and  Second 
of  England. 

Shortly  before  the  departure  of  the  king,  the 
peers  who  had  incurred  his  displeasure  by  their 
opposition  in  parliament,  and  who  had  been  stig- 
matised by  the  prelates  as  enemies  to  the  govern- 
ment, anxious  to  vindicate  their  characters  from 
this  unmerited  reproach,  prepared  an  humble  peti- 

*  Crawford,  MS.,  sect.  ix.  p.  24:  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p. 
80;  Rushworth,  vol.  ii.  p.  183. 

t  Aiknian,  vol.  iii.  p.  403.  J  Ibid. 


tion  to  his  majesty,  in  which  they  requested  him, 
in  the  most  respectful  terms,  to  consider  that  in 
the  deliberations  of  parliament  on  matters  of  public 
importance  differences  of  opinion  bad  always  ex- 
isted, but  no  prince  had  hitherto  visited  with  his 
displeasure  those  peers  who  had  voted  in  the  mi- 
nority. While  they  admitted  the  royal  prerogative 
in  its  most  unlimited  form,  they  Supplication 
were  desirous  of  explaining  to  his  of  the  opposition 
majesty  that  they  had  been  con-  Iord8- 

strained  to  dissent  from  the  articles  of  which  it 
formed  a  part,  through  an  apprehension,  which  was 
generally  entertained,  that  some  important  innova- 
tions in  ecclesiastical  matters  were  about  to  be 
introduced.  They  were  confirmed  in  these  appre- 
hensions by  the  circumstance  that  divers  papists 
had  been  admitted  into  parliament,  and  even  chosen 
as  lords  of  the  articles,  in  contravention  of  the 
laws  by  which  they  were  declared  incapable  of 
forming  a  part  of  any  judicial  tribunal;  and  they 
modestly  complained  that  by  the  conjunction  of 
the  act  of  1609  respecting  ecclesiastical  habits, 
with  that  of  1606  regarding  the  prerogative,  they 
had  been  compelled  either  to  appear  to  act  un duti- 
fully towards  his  majesty  by  voting  against  the 
prerogative,  of  which  they  approved,  or  to  violate 
their  consciences  by  assenting  to  a  measure  which 
they  had  reason  to  believe  was  the  harbinger  of 
farther  innovations  in  the  Church.  They  noticed, 
as  an  evidence  of  their  loyalty,  the  readiness  with 
which  they  had  concurred  in  voting  the  supplies ; 
and  they  implored  his  majesty  to  ve-consider  the 
articles  from  which  they  had  dissented,  and  which 
they  conscientiously  believed  would  in  their  opera- 
tion be  followed  by  most  pernicious  consequences, 
both  to  the  government  of  his  majesty  and  to  the 
common-weal.  Before  formally  presenting  this  sup- 
plication, it  was  prudently  resolved  to  give  intima- 
tion of  it  to  the  king.  This  office  was  devolved 
upon  Lord  Rothes,  by  whom  the  scroll  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  royal  inspection.  While  perusing  it, 
Charles  manifested  strong  symptoms  of  anger  and 
impatience,  and  on  returning  it  to  Rothes,  he  said 
sternly,  "  No  more  of  this,  my  lord,  I  command 
you."  This  ungracious  reception,  accompanied  with 
such  a  peremptory  order  from  the  despotic  monarch, 
induced  the  petitioners  to  abandon  their  design. 

Lord  Balmerino  had,  in  consequence  of  his 
father's  disgrace,  long  lived  in  retirement,  and  ab- 
stained from  all  interference  in  public  affairs ;  but, 
on  the  king's  visit  to  Scotland,  he  had  appeared  at 
court,  and  attended  in  his  place  in  parliament ; 
and  being  one  of  those  who  had  voted  against  the 
obnoxious  articles,  he  had  been  noted  by  the  king, 
and  excluded  from  royal  favour.  He  had  con- 
curred in  the  petition,  and  it  happened  that  after 
all  intention  of  presenting  it  had  been  given  up, 
a  copy  of  it  still  remained  in  his  possession.  After 
the  return  of  Charles  to  England,  finding  the 
public  dissatisfaction  daily  increasing,  it  occurred 
to  Balmerino,  that  if  the  terms  of  the  petition  were 
so  softened  as  to  render  it  acceptable  to  the  king, 
its  presentation  might  yet  be  of  service  to  the  state. 
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Under  this  impression  he  submitted  the  scroll  to 
one  Dunmoor,  a  notary,  for  his  advice  and  assist- 
ance and  allowed  him  to  carry  it  home,  under 
strict  injunctions  that  he  should  not  permit  it  to 
he  transcribed,  or  even  show  it  to  any  one.  Not- 
withstanding1 this,  Dunmoor,  under  a  promise  of 
secrecy,  exhibited  it  to  Hay  of  Naughton,  Balme- 
rino's  private  enem}-,  who  surreptitiously  obtained 
a  copy,  and,  in  violation  of  his  promise,  communi- 
cated it  to  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's.  The 
crafty  prelate  immediately  repaired  to  court,  and 
laid  the  document  before  the  king.  He  charac- 
terised it  as  a  paper  of  most  mischievous  tendency, 
falsely  affirmed  that  it  was  circulated  throughout 
Scotland  in  order  to  obtain  subscriptions,  and  urged 
the  king  to  make  a  severe  example  of  some  of  the 
refractory  nobles  as  a  warning  to  the  rest,  declaring 
that  nothing  but  their  opposition  had  rendered  so 
many  of  the  clergy  averse  to  the  surplice.  Acting 
on  this  suggestion,  the  king  issued  a  commission  to 
inquire  into  the  supposed  offence.  By  a  vague  and 
general  law,  capable  of  being  extended  in  the 
hands  of  the  crown  lawyers,  so  as  to  bring  within 
its  toils  almost  any  individual  obnoxious  to  the 
court,  leasing,  as  it  was  termed,  or  the  uttering,  by 
speech  or  writing,  anything  tending  to  excite  sedi- 
tion, or  to  sow  dissension  between  the  king  and 
his  subjects,  was  declared  to  be  a  capital  crime ; 
and  all  to  whose  knowledge  such  reports  should 
come  were  held  to  be  guilty  of  the  same  offence,  and 
liable  to  the  same  punishment,  if  they  did  not  in- 
form against  the  authors  or  propagators  of  the 
seditious  libel,  or  cause  them  to  be  apprehended  and 
delivered  up  to  the  public  authorities.  On  this 
Arrest  and  absurd  and  oppressive  law  it  was 
imprisonment  determined  that  proceedings  should 
of  Balmerino-    be   instituted    against   Balmerino, 

and  on  a  warrant  obtained  by  Spottiswood,  the  un- 
fortunate nobleman  wras  arrested  and  confined  in 
the  Castle  of  Edinburgh.  The  real  author  of  the 
offensive  petition,  Haig,  an  advocate,  having  been 
apprised  of  these  proceedings,  escaped  from  the 
country,  and  took  refuge  in  Holland. 

In  the  meantime,  diligent  preparation  was  made 
for  the  trial  of  Balmerino,  or  perhaps,  to  speak 
more  precisely,  for  securing  his  condemnation.  It 
is  not  easy  to  see  in  what  Balmerino's  alleged  crime 
consisted.  The  petition  was  in  itself  inoffensive, 
loyal,  and  respectful ;  it  had  already  been  shown  to 
the  king,  though  not  formally  presented,  and  it 
could  not,  therefore,  on  any  principle  of  common 
sense,  be  held  criminal  in  one  of  the  petitioners  to 
communicate  a  copy  of  it  under  the  seal  of  secrecy 
to  a  confidential  friend.  But  Balmerino  had  of- 
fended the  king  and  the  prelates  by  his  opposition  in 
parliament,  and,  moreover,  the  greater  part  of  his 
estates  consisted  of  church  lands;  and  his  enemies, 
led  on  by  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  backed 
by  the  influence  of  the  court,  and  instigated  at  once 
by  cupidity  and  revenge,  had  recourse  to  the 
meanest  and  most  unworthy  artifices  in  order  to 
crush  their  unfortunate  victim.  He  wras  arraigned 
on  a  charge  of  leasing-making,  as  the  author  and 


abettor   of    a  seditious   petition,    which   was    de- 
scribed in  the  indictment  as  a  mis-      . 

chievous  libel,  "  that  depraved  the 
laws,  and  misconstrued  the  proceedings  of  the 
king  in  the  late  parliament;  so  seditious,  that  its 
thoughts  infected  the  very  air — a  cockatrice  which 
a  good  subject  should  have  crushed  in  the  e,^.,i  * 
The  charge  of  authorship,  which  was  known  to  be 
untenable,  and  which  is  even  contradicted  by  a 
subsequent  part  of  the  indictment,  was  founded  on 
the  slight  circumstance  that  certain  interlineations 
in  the  handwriting  of  the  accused  were  discovered 
in  the  copy  in  his  possession ;  while  the  charge  of 
abetting  proceeded  on  the  allegation  that  he  had 
concealed  the  petition,  and  suffered  the  author  to 
escape.  In  order  if  possible  to  insure  a  conviction, 
the  management  of  the  trial,  and  the  task  of  looking 
out  for  a  jury  adapted  to  the  purpose,  were  confided 
to  the  Earl  of  Traquair,  the  lord- treasurer,  a  man 
of  high  ability,  and  of  great  powers  of  persuasion, 
who,  as  the  event  showed,  was  in  league  with  the 
venal  judges  and  officers  of  state  for  the  perversion 
of  justice.  Three  assessors,  all  known  to  be  hostile 
to  the  accused,  were  appointed  to  the  justice-general 
by  the  lords  of  session.  These  weft  Learmont,  one 
of  their  own  number;  Hay,  lord-register;  and 
Spottiswood,  their  president,  second  son  of  the 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  the  active  and  zealous 
instigator  of  the  prosecution,  f  Balmerino,  who 
pleaded  for  himself,  reminded  the  court  that  the 
act  relating  to  the  concealment  of  a  seditious  libel, 
or  neglecting  to  secure  its  author,  had  never  in  a 
single  instance  been  enforced,  and  must  therefore, 
from  its  manifest  severity  and  injustice,  have  been 
considered  unfit  for  execution,  and  allowed  to  pass 
into  abeyance.  He  represented  that,  even  were 
this  otherwise,  the  act  could  not  apply  to  cases  like 
the  present, in  which  the  sedition,  if  there  was  any, 
was  so  occult,  that  it  was  impossible  to  discover  it 
without  the  decision  of  the  court.  On  the  contrary, 
he  never  viewed  the  petition  in  any  other  light 
than  as  a  dutiful  and  respectful  address  to  his 
majesty,  with  a  view  to  conciliate  his  favour,  and  to 
exculpate  the  petitioners  from  the  charge  of  dis- 
loyalty, by  explaining  the  motives  of  their  public 
conduct.  He  remarked,  that  while  he  approved  of 
the  petition  in  general,  he  was  dissatisfied  with 
some  expressions,  which  his  interlineations  were 
intended  to  soften,  but  that  such  alterations  could 
not  reasonably  be  held  to  constitute  the  very  of- 
fence they  were  meant  to  obviate.  In  conclu- 
sion, the  matter  had  been  communicated  by  Lord 
Rothes  to  the  king,  and  his  majesty  having  signi- 
fied his  displeasure,  all  intention  of  presenting  the 
petition  had  been  abandoned.  This  statement  was 
corroborated  by  the  Earl  of  Rothes;  but  the 
assessors,  nevertheless,  sustained  the  indictment, 
and  referred  it  to  a  jury,  to  be  selected  from  a  list 
furnished  mainly  or  entirely  by  the  Earl  of  Tra- 
quair. At  that  time  the  juries  in  Scotland  were 
nominated  by  the  presiding  judge  from  a  return 

*  State  Trials,  vol.  i. 
f  Laing,  vol.  hi.  p.  118. 
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made  by  the  clerk  of  court,  and  peremptory  chal- 
lenges were  unknown  to  the  law.  On  this  occasion, 
out  of  fifteen  jurymen  who  had  been  nominated, 
nine  were  challenged  either  as  the  personal  enemies 
of  the  accused,  or  as  having  prejudged  the  matter 
they  were  appointed  to  investigate.  One  only  of 
these  challenges  was  sustained.  This  was  in  the 
case  of  the  Earl  of  Dumfries,  who  had  been  heard 
to  say,  that  if  the  panel  were  as  innocent  as 
St.  Paul,  he  would  find  him  guilty.  The  exclusion, 
however,  of  the  earl  was  not  due  to  the  justice  of 
the  court,  but  to  the  objection  of  the  lord-advocate. 
The  Earl  of  Traquair  was  nominated  in  his  stead ; 
and  it  now  became  evident  to  Balmerino  that  his 
condemnation  was  predetermined  by  his  judges, 
and  that  the  jury  had  been  selected  either  from 
their  known  subserviency  to  the  crown,  or  their 
personal  hostility  to  himself.  But  notwithstanding 
all  the  care  that  had  been  bestowed  on  the  selection, 
the  case  for  the  prosecution  was  on  the  very  point 
of  breaking  down  from  a  most  unexpected  circum- 
stance. Among  the  persons  who  had  been  chosen 
to  serve  on  the  jury  was  Gordon  of  Buckie,  who  had 
been  concerned,  about  half  a  century  before,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Earl  of  Huntley,  in  the  murder 
of  the  Earl  of  Moray,  and  who,  on  that  account, 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  unscrupulous  of 
the  number.  No  sooner,  however,  had  the  jury 
retired  to  deliberate,  than  he  rose  and  addressed 
them,  and,  with  tears  streaming  down  his  aged 
cheeks,  and  in  a  voice  half  choked  with  emotion, 
implored  them  to  consider  that  the  life  of  an  inno- 
cent man  was  at  stake,  whose  blood,  if  they  should 
unjustly  condemn  him,  would  lie  heavy  on  their 
souls  to  the  last  hour  of  their  lives.  He  declared 
that  he  had,  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  imbrued 
his  hands  in  innocent  blood — a  crime  for  which, 
indeed,  lie  had  obtained  a  pardon  from  his  sove- 
reign, but  that  he  had  passed  many  sorrowful  days 
and  nights  before  he  had  obtained  peace  of  con- 
science from  a  belief  that  he  had  received  forgive- 
ness from  God.  This  pathetic  appeal  produced  a 
visible  impression  on  the  jury ;  but  Traquair,  who 
acted  as  their  foreman,  remarked,  that  the  point 
they  Avere  called  on  to  determine  was  neither  the 
severity  of  the  law,  which  the  court  had  no  power 
to  alter,  nor  the  nature  of  the  petition,  which  the 
court  had  already  declared  to  be  seditious,  but 
simply  whether  the  prisoner  had  known  of  it,  and 
concealed  the  author.  It  was  contended,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  that  the 
jury  were  judges  both  of  the  law  and  the  fact ;  that 
a  severe  law,  which,  after  subsisting  for  many 
years,  had  never  been  acted  on,  must  be  held  to  be 
annulled;  and  that  although  after  the  petition  had 
been  declared  by  the  court  to  be  seditious,  it  would 
be  criminal  to  conceal  it,  yet  as  this  could  not  be 
known  until  that  declaration  had  been  made,  it 
could  not  be  deemed  necessary  to  make  the  petition 
known.  Various  other  members  of  the  jury  joined 
in  this  discussion,  which  was  warmly  maintained 
for  several  hours,  and  at  its  conclusion,  on  the 
votes    being   taken,  the    jury   was    found    to    be 


equally  divided.  A  verdict  of  guilty  was,  how- 
ever, obtained  by  the  casting  vote  —his 
of  Traquair,  their  foreman,  and  condemnation, 
sentence  of  death  was  immediately  pronounced  on 
the  unfortunate  nobleman ;  but  its  execution,  to 
the  great  dissatisfaction  of  the  bishops,  the  most 
active  agents  in  the  prosecution,  was  delayed 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  king.  * 

The  proceedings  against  Balmerino  excited  an 
extraordinary  ferment  in  the  public  Popular  com- 
mind.  Notwithstanding  the  utmost  motion, 
efforts  of  the  magistrates  to  prevent  any  popular 
demonstration,  crowds  assembled  tumultously  in 
the  streets  during  the  trial.  Some  prayed  aloud 
for  the  preservation  of  Balmerino,  and  publicly 
applauded  the  efforts  of  his  friends  in  his  defence, 
while  others  imprecated  vengeance  on  the  heads  of 
his  enemies.  When  the  result  became  known,  the 
indignation  of  the  populace  knew  no  bounds,  and 
a  most  alarming  crisis  seemed  to  be  at  hand.  Men 
assembled  in  secret  to  deliberate  what  course  to 
pursue,  and  a  resolution  was  adopted  either  to 
break  open  the  doors  of  the  prison  and  set  Bal- 
merino at  liberty,  or,  if  that  attempt  should  fail,  to 
avenge  his  death  on  the  judges  by  whom  he  had 
been  condemned,  and  the  jurors  who  had  concurred 
in  his  conviction.  Nor  was  this  determination  a 
mere  empty  ebullition  of  impotent  passion.  The 
actors  in  the  contemplated  tragedy  had  their 
parts  actually  assigned  to  them.  One  party  under- 
took to  burn  the  houses  of  the  obnoxious  individuals, 
and  another  to  put  them  to  death.  Traquair,  on 
learning  his  danger,  hastened  to  court,  and  repre- 
sented to  his  majesty  that  although  Balmerino  had 
justly  forfeited  his  life,  it  would  not  be  advisable  in 
the  present  state  of  Scotland  to  carry  the  sentence 
passed  against  him  into  execution.  After  a  tedious 
imprisonment,  a  warrant  was  granted  for  his  liber- 
ation ;  but  it  was  not  until  some  Liberation  aud 
months  afterwards  that  the  doom  pardon  of  Bal- 
which   still    hung  over   him   was  merino, 

cancelled  by  a  reluctant  pardon.  The  forgiveness 
thus  extended  to  a  man  who  had  been  guilty  of  no 
crime  has  been  by  some  historians  ascribed,  though 
with  great  improbability,  to  the  intercession  of 
Laud,  while  others  have  absurdly  imputed  it  to 
the  royal  clemency,  f  But,  in  point  of  fact,  it  was 
a  concession  extorted  from  Charles  by  public 
opinion — an  element  in  the  social  system  which  has 
been  subsequently  more  fully  developed,  and  which 
no  government,  however  strong,  can  now  safely 
disregard. 

The  persecution  of  Balmerino,  as  impolitic  as  it- 
was  unjust,  was  fatal  to  the  inte-  Popular  dis- 
rests  of  Charles  in  Scotland.  The  content. 
great  body  of  the  people  had  long  beheld,  with  sullen 
though  helpless  discontent,  the  perversion  of  the 
course  of  justice,  the  gradual  extinction  of  public 
liberty,  the  invasion  of  the  independence  of  parlia- 
ment, and  the  encroachments  of  arbitrary  power. 

*  State   Trials;    Burnet's    History;    Balfour's   Annals, 
MS. ;  Bow's  History,  p.  293. 
f  State  Trials,  p."  291 ;  Burnet's  History,  vol.  i.  p.  31. 
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The  nobility,  who  had  hitherto  regarded  these  dis- 
contents with  indifference,  were  now  constrained  to 
make  common  cause  with  the  people.  They  began  to 
see  that  their  hereditary  rank,  wealth,  and  influence, 
afforded  them  no  protection  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
crown,  or  the  still  more  intolerable  tyranny  of  the 
prelates.  The  fate  of  Balmerino,  whose  only  offence 
was  his  opposition  to  the  court  in  his  legitimate 
capacity  as  a  member  of  the  legislature,  convinced 
them  that  innocence  could  no  longer  shield  them 
from  punishment,  if  they  should  happen  to  incur  the 
suspicion  of  the  monarch  or  the  resentment  of  the 
bishops  ;  and  that  all  freedom  of  speech  or  writing, 
in  any  matter  of  public  interest,  was  only  to  be 
exercised  at  the  hazard  of  liberty  or  life.  An  ex- 
pression casually  dropped  in  a  moment  of  disappoint- 
ment or  irritation,  or  still  worse,  if  merely  overheard, 
and  concealed  through  motives  of  honour,  friend- 
ship, or  humanity,  might  involve  an  innocent  man 
in  ruin.  Even  the  last  refuge  of  the  oppressed, 
complaint  and  petition,  were  now  held  as  crimes 
of  the  first  magnitude :  complaint  was  sedition, 
remonstrance  and  petition  were  treasonable  of- 
fences. Were  the  ancient  and  haughty  nobility  of 
Scotland  tamely  to  bend  the  neck  to  the  double 
yoke  of  royal  and  ecclesiastical  oppression  ?  Were 
all  patriotic  aspirations  to  be  stifled  within  their 
own  bosoms,  that  a  bigoted  and  tyrannical  prince, 
and  a  body  of  vulgar,  servile,  and  intolerant  eccle- 
siastics might  be  left  free  to  work  their  will,  to 
trample  down  the  liberties  of  the  nation,  and  to 
lay  its  most  venerated  institutions  prostrate  in  the 
dust  ?  It  was  believed  that  popular  indignation 
alone  had  saved  Balmerino;  and  it  was  recollected 
that  a  union  between  the  nobles  and  the  people  had 
in  former  times  proved  more  than  a  match  for  a 
despot ical  monarch  and  an  intolerant  priesthood. 
Already  had  the  nobles  begun  to  contemplate  a 
return  to  this  policy  of  their  ancestors,  and  to  look 
for  safety  to  themselves,  and  deliverance  for  the 
nation,  to  a  general  confederacy  of  all  ranks  of  the 
community. 

In  the  meantime  the  ambition  and  rapacity  of 
the  clergy  became  every  day  more  offensive.    They 
aimed  at  nothing  less  than  seizing  on  the  whole 
temporal  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  power  in  the  State. 
Not  a  secular  office  of  political  influence,  and  espe- 
cially   of    any    considerable    emolument,    became 
vacant  that  was  not  eagerly,  and,  in  general,  suc- 
cessfully grasped  at  by  some  aspiring  churchman. 
None  of  that  order  had  ever  since  the  Reformation 
been  permitted  to  hold  the  office  of  chancellor,  but 
at  this  time,  on  the  death  of  Kinnoul,  who  held  the 
~       .        ,      great  seal,  his  office  was  conferred 
appointed  chan-  on  Archbishop   Spottiswood,  who, 
ct'llor.   Worldly   though  now  far  advanced  in  life, 
ambition  of       WM  amDitious  to  occupy  the  first 
ecclesiastics.  .  .  ,        .  l  J  .. 

position  under  the  crown,  as  well  as 

to  fill  the  highest  office  in  the  Church.  The  second 
office  in  the  State,  that  of  lord-treasurer,  which 
had  been  held  by  Traquair,  was  next  solicited  by 
Maxwell,  Bishop  of  Ross;  and  such  was  the  worldly 
ambition  of  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  and  the  ready 


acquiescence  of  the  king  in  their  insatiable  demands, 
that,  of  fourteen  prelates,  not  fewer  than  nine  had 
found  their  way  into  the  privy  council.  Their 
influence  in  the  management  of  public  affairs  thus 
became  irresistible,  and  their  presumption  and 
arrogance,  which  were  commensurate  with  their 
power,  gave  deep  offence  to  the  nobility,*  and  con- 
tributed, in  the  end,  to  hasten  their  downfall.  They 
now  proposed  a  revival  of  the  order  of  mitred 
abbots,  to  supersede  the  lords  of  erection  in  parlia- 
ment, and  to  be  endowed  with  their  impropriated 
tithes  and  revenues.  They  also  procured  a  warrant 
from  the  king  authorising  them  to  establish,  in  the 
various  dioceses  into  which  the  country  was  divided, 
subordinate  courts,  invested  with  all  the  uncon- 
stitutional and  inquisitorial  powers  of  the  court  of 
high  commission.  Armed  with  an  authority  almost 
unlimited  and  irresponsible,  and  mistaking  the 
gloomy  silence  of  the  nation  for  submission  or 
apathy,  they  proceeded  to  the  most  arbitrary  and 
wanton  acts  of  oppression.  Among  Tyranny  of  the 
other  instances  of  high-handed  ty-  Bishop  of  Gal- 
ranny  with  which  the  records  of  loway. 

that  period  abound,  one  may  be  cited  as  a  specimen. 
The  aged  minister  of  Kirkcudbright,  Robert  Glen- 
dinning,  then  in  his  eightieth  year,  having  refused 
either  to  conform,  or  to  admit  into  his  pulpit  any 
of  the  conforming  clergy,  was  deprived  by  the 
Bishop  of  Galloway  in  the  commission  court  of  his 
diocese ;  and  because  the  magistrates  of  Kirkcud- 
bright persisted  in  attending  the  ministrations  of 
their  pastor,  and  his  son,  who  was  one  of  their 
number,  refused  to  imprison  his  venerable  parent, 
the  whole  of  them  were,  by  an  order  of  the  bishop, 
consigned  to  the  jail  at  Wigton.f 

A  crisis  was  now  rapidly  approaching,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  that  point  was  reached  beyond 
which  endurance  ceases.  By  a  royal  mandate 
alone,  without  the  intervention  of  a  General  As- 
sembly, and  contrary  to  the  advice  and  remon- 
strances of  the  privy  council,  and  even  many 
of  the  prelates  themselves,  the  whole  system  of 
presbyterian  polity  and  worship  Abrogation  of 
was  abrogated,  and  the  book  of  presbyterianism 
canons  and  the  liturgy  violently  b?  royul  edlct* 
thrust  upon  the  people  of  Scotland;  while  the 
impugning  of  these  compilations  in  any  point, 
opposition  to  the  authority  of  the  bishops,  or  a 
refusal  to  conform  to  the  new  ritual,  was  fol- 
lowed by  excommunication,  which  subjected  the 
contumacious  to  the  highest  civil  penalties.  Even 
the  rights  of  private  citizenship  were  abridged, 
and  the  liberty  of  the  press  destroyed,  by  eccle- 
siastical authority,  with  a  view  to  its  own  con- 
solidation. No  one  was  allowed  to  exercise  the 
profession  of  a  secular  teacher,  either  privately  or 
in  public  schools,  without  a  licence  from  the  arch- 
bishop of  the  district ;  and  no  book  was  allowed 
to  be  printed,  unless  it  had  been  previously  perused 
and  approved  of  by  functionaries  appointed  for 
that   purpose,    to   whose   discretion    was   left   the 

*  Hist.  Motnum,  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  87. 
■f-  Aikman,  vol.  iii.  p.  411. 
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penalty  of  disobedience.*  The  universal  alarm 
and  indignation  of  all  ranks  at  this  crisis  were 
aggravated  by  the  belief  or  suspicion  that  the 
ecclesiastical  changes  now  sought  to  be  effected 
were  preparatory  to  the  introduction  of  popery 
itself.  Nor  do  these  fears  appear  to  have  been 
altogether  groundless,  for  it  was  held  as  a  maxim 
by  Laud,  and  many  of  the  Scottish  prelates,  that 
the  Church  of  Rome,  though  greatly  corrupted, 
was  still  to  be  revered  as  the  original  or  mother 
Church,  to  which,  by  mutual  concessions,  Pro- 
testants might  eventually  be  reconciled.f 

The  great  point  aimed  at  in  the  meantime  was, 
complete  conformity  between  the  two  sections  of 
the  kingdom  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  This  was 
an  object  which  Laud  had  so  much  at  heart,  and 
to  accomplish  which  he  made  such  strenuous  efforts, 
that  he  has  been  by  some  historians  held  respon- 
sible for  all  the  fatal  consequences  that  followed 
the  attempt  to  enforce  it.  "  His  zeal  for  an 
uniformity  between  the  two  nations  in  point  of 
liturgy,"  says  Dr.  Welwood,  "proved  the  fatal 
torch  which  put  the  two  kingdoms  into  a  flame." 
During  the  visit  of  Charles  to  Scotland,  when  this 
important  matter  was  under  consideration,  it  was 
proposed  to  introduce  the  English  Prayer-book, 
with  a  view  to  insure  complete  uniformity.  This, 
however,  was  a  point  which  the  Scottish  prelates, 
notwithstanding  all  their  pliancy,  were  unwilling 
to  concede.  They  were  jealous  of  the  least  ap- 
pearance of  dependence  on  the  Church  of  England, 
and  desired  a  liturgy  of  their  own.  Laud  en- 
deavoured to  overcome  their  reluctance  by  repre- 
senting to  them  that  uniformity  was  not  only 
desirable  in  itself,  but  was  necessary  in  order  to 
stop  the  mouths  of  the  papists,  whose  creed 
admitted  of  no  diversity,  and  who,  glorying  in  its 
fixed  and  unchangeable  character,  which  they 
regarded  as  a  consequence,  if  not  an  evidence  of 
infallibility,  taunted  Protestants  for  admitting  dif- 
ferent liturgies.!  The  Scottish  bishops,  however, 
for  once  were  inflexible,  and  the  king  and  Laud 
felt  constrained  to  acquiesce,  without  even  obtain- 
ing any  assurance  of  conformity.  The  utmost 
they  could  extort  from  the  obstinate  prelates  was, 
a  promise  that  the  prayers  should  contain  nothing 
either  heretical  or  seditious.  §  The  task  of  corn- 
Compilation  of  piling  a  national  liturgy  was  de- 
a  liturgy  for  volved  on  the  Bishops  of  Ross 
Scotland.        and  ]3unblane  ,    but>    whe||   com. 

pleted,  it  was  found  to  differ  from  that  of  the 
English  Church  chiefly  in  the  title.  The  sub- 
stance, with  the  exception  of  a  few  slight  varia- 
tions, omissions,  and  additions,  was  identical.  In 
proportion,  however,  as  it  had  receded  from  the 
English  service-book,  it  was  found  to  have  ap- 
proached the  Romish  missal;  and,  on  its  being 
sent  to  London  for  revisal,  some  alterations  were 
made  by  Laud,  which  rendered  the  approximation 

*  Aikman,  vol.  iii.  p.  411. 
i  Lniiig,  vol.  iii.  p.  127. 

I  Collier's  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  767. 
<$  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  82;    Guthrie's  Memoirs,  p.  18; 
Laud's  Troubles  and  Trials,  p.  103. 
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still  closer.  The  instructions  which  accompanied 
the  new  liturgy  rendered  it  still  more  unacceptable 
to  the  people  of  Scotland.  The  alms  of  the  con- 
gregation were  appointed  to  be  presented  as  an 
offering  on  the  communion-table,  which  was  deco- 
rated with  a  sumptuous  covering,  and  placed  in 
the  east;  and  the  deacon,  when  presenting  the 
offerings  to  be  placed  on  the  altar,  was  to  offer  a 
memorial  or  prayer  of  oblation.  In  the  celebration 
of  the  eucharist,  the  officiating  clergyman  was 
directed  to  pass  from  the  north  side  to  the  front  of 
the  altar,  and  to  stand  with  his  back  to  the  con- 
gregation while  he  consecrated  the  elements.  The 
form  of  prayer  prescribed  for  this  occasion  seems 
to  have  been  purposely  framed  so  as  to  express, 
though  in  a  manner  somewhat  ambiguous,  the 
detested  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  "  Hear 
us,  merciful  Father,"  so  the  invocation  runs,  "  and 
out  of  thy  omnipotent  goodness  grant  that  Thou 
mayest  so  bless  and  sanctify,  by  thy  word  and 
Holy  Spirit,  these  thy  gifts,  these  thy  creatures  of 
bread  and  wine,  that  they  may  be  to  us  the  body 
and  blood  of  thy  beloved  Son."  In  apparent 
imitation  of  the  elevation  of  the  host,  the  minister 
was  directed  by  a  note  on  the  margin,  while  pro- 
nouncing the  words  "  This  is  my  body,"  to  lift  up 
the  plate  containing  the  bread  in  his  hands,  and 
in  like  manner  to  elevate  the  cup  while  repeating 
the  words,  "  This  is  the  blood  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment." The  baptismal  water  poured  into  the  font 
was  directed  to  be  consecrated  by  prayer,  and  the 
sign  of  the  cross  to  be  made  with  it  in  baptism. 
It  was  further  enjoined  that  the  water  should  be 
changed  and  consecrated  twice  a  month,  and  re- 
served in  the  font  for  future  administration.  The 
ring  was  appointed  to  be  employed  in  marriage, 
which  Avas  regarded  as  a  religious  ceremony  rather 
than  a  civil  contract.  Finally,  thanks  were  ordered 
to  be  offered  for  departed  saints,  in  imitation  of 
the  Romish  practice  of  praying  for  the  dead  ;  and 
several  new  names  were,  at  the  same  time,  added 
to  the  calendar.  These  deviations  from  the  English 
ritual,  instead  of  rendering  the  new  liturgy  more 
acceptable,  only  increased  the  suspicion  and  inten- 
sified the  aversion  of  the  people.  It  was  reported 
and  believed  that  Laud  and  the  bishops  had  con- 
spired surreptitiously  to  introduce  the  mass,  of 
which,  it  was  alleged,  the  new  liturgy  was  a  trans- 
lation. The  alarm  thus  occasioned,  far  from  being 
confined  to  the  populace,  affected  all  ranks  of  the 
community,  including  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
nobility. 

When  the  liturgy  was  in  course  of  formation,  it 

was  impossible  to  expect  that  its  ob-     _       .,  x. 

u  t         c        j      -.i       L     Compilation  of 
servance  could  be  enforced  without      the  book  of 

some  fresh  show  of  royal  authority,  canons.    Op- 

Accordinffly  a  book  of  canons  was  Positiou  °f  tll(J 

•i  j          j           c         j    i.       *i  presbytenans. 
compiled,   and   confirmed   b}-   the 

royal  supremacy,  which  was  in  turn  absurdly  con- 
firmed by  the  same  code  of  ecclesiastical  law,  and 
extended  to  "  whatever  the  kings  of  Israel  or  the 
emperors  of  the  primitive  Church  had  assumed."  * 

*  Laing,  vol.  iii.  p.  125. 
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On  the  publication  of  the  canons,  the  whole  body 
of  the  presbyterians  manifested  unmistakeable 
symptoms  of  determined  and  uncompromising  op- 
position. Their  objections  were  twofold,  and  ap- 
plied both  to  the  matter  enjoined  and  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  imposed.  It  may  be  proper  to 
specify  at  length  some  of  the  articles  chiefly 
objected  to,  as  they  will  serve  to  throw  light  on 
the  popular  commotions  by  which  the  country  was 
shortly  afterwards  convulsed,  and  of  which,  in 
fact,  they  were  the  primary  cause. 

1.  "  That  whosoever  should  affirm  the  king's 
majesty  had  not  the  same  authority  in  causes 
ecclesiastical  that  the  godly  kings  had  among  the 
Jews,  or  the  Christian  emperors  in  the  primitive 
Church,  or  impugn  in  any  part  his  royal  supre- 
macy in  causes  ecclesiastical,  was  to  incur  the 
censure  of  excommunication. 

2.  "  The  like  censure  was  to  pass  upon  those 
who  should  affirm  the  worship  contained  in  the 
book  of  common  prayer  and.  administration  of 
the  sacraments,  or  that  the  government  of  the 
Church  by  archbishops  and  bishops,  &c,  contained 
anything  repugnant  to  the  Scriptures,  or  was  cor- 
rupt, superstitious,  or  unlawful  in  the  service  and 
worship  of  God." 

In  estimating  the  severity  of  this  penalty,  it 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  it  involved,  as  its 
tivil  effects,  the  terrible  punishment  of  confiscation 
and  outlawry. 

3.  "  That  ordinations  were  restrained  in  four 
terms  of  the  year,  that  is,  the  first  weeks  of  March, 
June,  September,  and  December. 

4.  "  That  every  ecclesiastical  person,  at  his  ad- 
mission, should  take  the  oath  of  supremacy  accord- 
ing to  the  form  required  by  parliament ;  and  the 
like  oath  for  avoiding  simony,  required  in  the 
book  of  consecration. 

5.  "  That  every  presbyter  shall,  either  by  him- 
self or  by  another  person  lawfully  called,  read  or 
cause  divine  service  to  be  done,  according  to  the 
form  of  the  book  of  the  Scottish  common  prayer, 
before  all  sermons  ;  and  that  he  should  officiate  by 
the  said  book  of  common  prayer  in  all  the  offices, 
parts,  and  rubrics  of  it." 

Absurd  as  it  may  seem,  this  canon,  as  well  as 
the  second  and  fifteenth,  refer  to  the  new  liturgy, 
"which  had  not  only  never  been  seen  by  the  parties 
on  whom  it  was  enjoined,  but  which,  as  it  was  not 
then  completed,  could  not  have  been  seen  even  by 
the  king  himself,  on  whose  authority  it  was  sought 
to  be  enforced. 

6.  "  That  no  preacher  should  impugn  the  doc- 
trine delivered  by  another  in  the  same  church,  or 
any  adjacent  one,  without  leave  from  the  bishop. 

7.  "  That  no  presbyter  should  hereafter  be  cau- 
tioner or  surety  for  any  person  whatsoever,  in  civil 
bonds  or  contracts,  under  the  penalty  of  suspension. 

8.  "  That  the  remainder  of  the  bread  and  wine 
prepared  for  the  communion  should  be  given  to 
the  poorer  sort  of  those  who  received  that  day, 
and  which  was  to  be  eat  and  drank  by  them  before 
they  went  out  of  the  church.'' 


This  canon  gave  special  offence,  as  it  Mas  sup- 
posed tacitly  to  imply  that  the  elements  had  been 
actually  transubstantiated. 

9.  "Presbyters  are  enjoined  to  administer  the 
sacrament  of  baptism  without  distinction  of  davs 
in  case  of  sickness  and  danger,  and  the  people  are 
required  to  receive  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
supper  in  a  kneeling  position. 

10.  "That  in  all  sentences  of  separation,  a  thoro 
et  mensa,  there  shall  be  a  condition  inserted,  and 
security  given,  that  the  persons  divorced  shall  live 
regularly  and  unlicentiously,  and  not  marry  again 
during  each  other's  life. 

11.  "That  no  private  meeting  be  held  by  pres- 
byters, or  any  other  persons  whatsoever,  for  ex- 
pounding Scripture  or  debating  matters  ecclesias- 
tical; things  of  this  nature  being  only  to  be 
discussed  in  synods  of  bishops. 

12.  "  That,  under  the  penalty  of  excommunica- 
tion, no  presbyter  or  layman,  jointly  or  severally, 
shall  be  allowed  to  make  rules,  orders,  or  constitu- 
tions, in  causes  ecclesiastical,  or  to  add  or  take 
away  from  any  rubrics,  articles,  or  other  things 
now  established,  without  the  authority  of  the  king 
or  his  successors. 

13.  "  That  national  or  general  assemblies  are 
to  be  called  only  by  the  king's  authority,  and  that 
the  decrees  of  such  assemblies,  in  matters  eccle- 
siastical, should  bind  the  absent ;  and  that  it  should 
not  be  lawful  for  the  bishops  themselves,  in  such 
assemblies  or  elsewhere,  to  alter  any  article,  rubric, 
canon,  doctrinal  or  disciplinary,  without  his  ma- 
jesty's leave  first  had  and  obtained. 

14.  "  That  no  man  should  be  covered  in  time  of 
divine  service,  unless  with  a  cap  or  night-coif  in 
case  of  ill  health  ;  and  that  all  persons  shall  rever- 
ently kneel  at  the  reading  the  confession,  and  other 
prayers,  and  stand  up  at  the  creed. 

15.  "That  no  presbyter  or  reader  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  pray  ex  tempore,  or  use  any  other  form 
in  the  public  service  than  that  prescribed,  under 
the  penalty  of  deprivation. 

16.  "  That  all  presbyters  and  preachers  shall 
exhort  the  people  to  join  with  them  in  prayer, 
using  some  few  and  suitable  expressions,  and 
always  concluding  with  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

17.  "That  no  person  should  teach,  either  in 
public  schools  or  private  houses,  unless  licensed  by 
the  archbishop  of  the  province,  or  by  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese,  under  their  hand  and  seal;  and  that 
none  are  thus  to  be  licensed,  unless  men  of  ortho- 
dox belief  and  conformity  to  the  orders  of  the 
Church. 

18.  "  That  none  should  be  admitted  to  read  in 
any  college  without  qualifying  themselves  by 
taking  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy. 

19.  "  That  nothing  shall  be  printed  unless  first 
perused  and  allowed  by  the  visitors  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  the  penalty  of  contravention  being  left 
(as  in  all  other  cases  where  no  penalty  is  ex- 
pressed) to  the  discretion  of  the  bishops. 

20.  "That  no  public  fasts  shall  be  appointed 
upon  Sundays  (as  has  been  customary),  and  that  the 
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appointment  of  such  humiliations  be  made  by  none 
but  his  majesty. 

21.  ''That  for  administering  the  sacrament  of 
baptism  11  font  shall  be  prepared,  and  fixed  near 
thi'  church-porch,  according  to  ancient  usage  ;  that 
a  fine  linen  cloth  should  likewise  be  provided  for 
tii is  purpose,  and  all  decently  kept. 

22.  "  That  a  decent  table  for  celebrating  the  holy 
communion  should  be  provided,  and  set  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  chancel  or  church.  That,  at  the 
time  of  divine  service,  the  table  shall  be  covered 
with  a  handsome  stuff  carpet,  and  when  the  holy 
eucharist  is  administered,  with  a  white  linen  cloth; 
and  that  basins,  cups,  and  chalices,  of  some  fine 
metal,  shall  be  provided  to  furnish  the  communion- 
table, and  used  only  for  that  purpose. 

2'-'>.  4i  That  such  bishops  and  presbyters  as  shall 
happen  to  be  without  issue,  shall  leave  their  effects, 
or  a  great  part  of  them,  to  pious  uses ;  and  in  case 
they  had  issue,  they  should  bestow  some  legacies, 
as  a  mark  of  their  affection,  upon  the  Church,  and 
for  promoting  the  interest  of  religion. 

24.  "  That  no  sentence  of  excommunication 
should  be  pronounced,  or  absolution  given,  by  any 
presbyter  without  the  leave  and  approbation  of  the 
bishop ;  and  that  no  presbyter  should  discover 
anything  told  him  in  confession  to  any  person 
whatsoever,  excepting  the  crime  is  such  that  by 
the  laws  of  the  realm  his  own  life  may  be  in  danger 
by  concealing  it. 

25.  "  And,  lastly,  that  no  person  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  holy  orders,  nor  suffered  to  preach,  cate- 
chise, administer  the  sacraments,  or  perform  any 
other  ecclesiastical  function  without  first  sub- 
scribing the  canons."* 

The  publication  of  these  canons  excited  a  pro- 
found sensation  throughout  Scotland.  Even  the 
most  moderate  objected  to  the  almost  absolute 
authority  and  unlimited  jurisdiction  which  they 
conferred  on  the  bishops,  and  saw  in  them  either 
the  revival,  or  a  prelude  to  the  revival,  of  popish 
idolatry  and  superstition.  The  authority  by  which 
they  were  imposed,  so  contrary  to  the  usage  of  the 
Church,  at  once  shocked  and  alai'med  the  presby- 
ter i  an  party.  They  had  never  been  discussed, 
touch  less  passed  by  their  assemblies,  which  were 
thus  virtually  ignored;  while  the  simple  authority 
of  the  sovereign  had  usurped  their  place,  and 
handed  over  the  Church  to  the  control  of  a  junto 
of  ambitious  and  intolerant  ecclesiastics,  whose 
tendency  towards  popery  was  painfully  evident. 
The  whole  structure  of  ecclesiastical  polity  which 
had  been  established  at  the  Reformation,  and  which 
had  then  and  subsequently  been  solemnly  and  re- 
peatedly ratified  by  the  Estates  in  parliament,  was 
now  overturned  at  one  blow.  The  convening  of 
general  assemblies  now  depended  solely  on  the 
royal  will  and  pleasure;  while  the  subordinate 
church  courts  were  proscribed  as  unlawful  con- 
venticles, and  all  ecclesiastical  causes  made  cog- 
nisable by  a  tribunal  composed  of  bishops  alone. 
Even  men  who  cared  little  about  church  govcrn- 
*  Collier's  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  763. 


ment  or  modes  of  worship  were  now  arrayed  in 
hostility  against  the  obnoxious  canons,  by  which 
they  perceived  that  their  civil  liberties  were  under- 
mined, and  freedom  of  speech  and  writing  re- 
strained by  the  dread  of  an  ecclesiastical  sentence 
followed  by  most  disastrous  civil  penalties. 

In  the  meantime,  a  proclamation  had  been  issued, 
announcing  the  completion  of  the     Proclamation 
liturgy,  and   enjoining    universal        enjoining 
conformity    at     the     approaching      conformity. 
Easter  term,  to  the  ritual  therein  prescribed.     All 
archbishops,  bishops,  and  subordinate  church  func- 
tionaries were  ordered,  under  the  penalty  of  escheat, 
to  provide  themselves  before  that  time  with  two 
copies  of  the  work,  and  diligently  to  enforce  con- 
formity by  bringing  all  recusants  to  condign  pun- 
ishment. 

When  the  publication  made  its  appearance,  no 
threats  could  protect  it  from  animadversion.  It 
was  keenly  criticised  both  in  public  and  private. 
Its  manifest  approach  in  various  particulars  to  the 
Romish  missal  was  openly  and  unsparingly  con- 
demned; and  many  of  its  clauses  were  boldly 
denounced  from  the  pulpit,  where  it  formed  a  con- 
stant theme  of  exciting  discourse.  The  jealousy  of 
the  presbyterian  party  being  now  reused  to  the 
utmost,  they  imagined  they  saw,  even  in  words 
and  actions  in  themselves  innocent  or  indifferent, 
some  indications  .of  that  idolatry  which  was  to 
them  an  object  of  unmitigated  abhorrence.  A 
general  panic  seized  upon  the  Excited  state 
nation  ;  alarm  and  suspicion  be-  of  the  public 
came    epidemic    and    contagious.  mi 

Exaggerated  statements  were  industriously  circu- 
lated and  greedily  believed,  and  writings  were 
dispersed  throughout  the  country  calculated  to 
awaken  and  perpetuate  the  vigilance  of  the  pres- 
byterians,  and  to  prepare  their  minds  for  a  struggle, 
of  the  precise  nature  and  full  extent  of  which  the 
most  far-seeing  had  as  yet  formed  only  indistinct 
conceptions.  Meanwhile  the  bishops,  with  most 
impolitic  zeal,  fanned  the  flame  of  popular  indig- 
nation by  demanding  unreserved  obedience  to  the 
new  ritual  in  baptism,  communion,  marriage, 
burial,  prayers,  ordination,  and  preaching,  and 
threatening  the  contumacious  with  the  ecclesias- 
tical censures  inferring  deprivation,  confiscation, 
and  outlawry.*  The  presbyterians  were  thus 
placed  between  two  fires.  To  obey  would  have 
been  not  only  to  do  violence  to  their  consciences, 
but  to  expose  themselves  to  the  reproaches  of  their 
brethren,  who  would  not  fail  to  fasten  on  them  the 
odious  charge  of  idolatry ;  while  to  refuse  compli- 
ance was  to  incur  the  risk  of  ruinous  civil  penalties, 
and  the  imputation  at  once  of  hostility  to  the 
Church  and  disaffection  to  the  sovereign.  The 
mutual  antipathies  of  the  two  parties  grew  stronger 
every  day ;  the  breach  was  widened  by  mis- 
apprehensions and  misconstructions;  and  a  re- 
ligious schism,  at  least,  if  not  a  social  and  political 
convulsion,  seemed  to  thoughtful  and  discern- 
ing men  to  be  at  hand.  Meantime  the  govern- 
*  Baillie. 
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mcnt  appeared  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  irresolution. 
The  day  appointed  for  the  introduction  of  the 
liturgy  had  been  allowed  to  pass  by  without  any 
further  attempt  to  enforce  obedience.  This  delay 
has  been  variously  accounted  for,  but  there  can 
scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  it  was  mainly  extorted 
from  the  fears  not  only  of  the  government,  but  of 
many  of  the  more  moderate  among  the  prelates, 
who  were  anxious  that  the  minds  of  men  should 
be  gradually  prepared  for  a  change,  which,  if  sud- 
denly and  violently  thrust  upon  them,  might  arouse 
an  opposition  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  The  chan- 
cellor, and  some  of  the  king's  faithful  friends,  ap- 
prehensive of  the  coming  storm,  ventured  to  counsel 
the  suspension  of  his  mandate.  As  far  back  as  the 
time  of  Mary,  they  observed,  a  fire  had  been  kindled 
in  Scotland  which  was  not  yet  quenched,  and 
which  now,  by  precipitate  measures,  might  be 
fanned  into  a  flame  which  his  majesty  should  never 
see  extinguished.*  Others  strongly  advised  a  delay 
of  some  months,  in  order  that  in  the  interval  mea- 
sures might  be  concerted  for  crushing  the  recusants, 
and  thus  rendering  the  failure  of  their  attempts 
conducive  to  the  king's  design,  f  Hope,  the  king's 
advocate,  who  was  favourable  to  the  presbyterian 
party,  and  even  the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  threw 
their  influence  into  the  same  scale,  and  laboured 
earnestly  to  obstruct  the  publication  of  the  new 
ritual.  In  the  meantime,  the  presbyterians  were 
not  idle.  Attributing  the  delay  that  had  taken 
place  to  the  timidity  and  weakness  of  the  govern- 
ment, they  called  on  the  nobles  and  all  other  friends 
to  their  cause,  to  unite  in  the  formation  of  a  firm 
league  in  defence  of  their  civil  and  religious  privi- 
leges; and  many  of  their  leaders  repaired  to  the 
capital  to  concert  measures  to  meet  the  crisis  which 
was  now  evidently  impending. 

That  crisis  was  unexpectedly  precipitated  through 
the  cupidity  of  Spottiswood,  who  had  previously 
manifested  so  strong  a  desire  to  avert  it.  That 
prelate,  desirous  of  increasing  his  already  ample 
revenues  by  obtaining  possession  of  the  tithes  of 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Andrew's,  which  had  hitherto  been 
appropriated  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  now  pro- 
posed to  fix  the  salaries  of  these  subordinate  eccle- 
siastical functionaries,  and  to  render  them  payable 
by  their  respective  parishes.  But  the  tithes  of 
many  of  these  parishes  had  already  been  sold  or 
exhausted;  and  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  the  titular 
from  whom  they  had  been  purchased,  having  re- 
ceived money  in  advance  from  the  tacksmen,  was 
naturally  averse  to  a  project  which  would  inevit- 
ably bring  discredit  on  his  own  reputation  and 
that  of  his  family.  He  accordingly  made  appli- 
cation to  Traquair,  the  treasurer,  and  that  noble- 
man, who  had  not  yet  forgiven  the  prelates  for 
attempting  to  seize  upon  his  office,  procured  a 
warrant  for  the  dissolution  of  the  commission  of 
tithes.  Enraged  at  the  frustration  of  his  scheme, 
the  archbishop  prepared  for  a  visit  to  court  to  lay 
his  complaint  before  the  sovereign;  and  the  Arch- 

*  Crawford,  sect.  ix.  p.  35. 
t  ltapin,  vol.  ii.  p.  261. 


bishop  of  Glasgow,  who   had  been  engaged  in  a 
similar  design,  and  had,  of  course,  been  similarly 
disappointed,  determined  to  accompany  him.     Be- 
fore setting  out,  however,  they  were  anxious  to  do 
something  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  king,  and 
of  the  English  primate,  in  order  to  obtain  a  more 
favourable  reception,  and  a  more  attentive  hearino" 
to  their  complaint  against  the  treasurer.     Though 
the    two    Scottish    prelates    had 
hitherto,   probably   from   caution,     orders*  thTim- 
been  averse  to  the  precipitate  in-    mediate  obser- 
troduction  of  the  liturgy,  they  now      va"ce  °f the 
rashly  procured  an  order  from  the 
king  for  its  immediate  observance  ;  and  on  the  16th 
of  July  intimation  was  made  in  all  the  churches  in 
Edinburgh,  that,  by  the  express  command  of  his 
majesty,  the  Scottish  liturgy  should  be  publicly 
read  on   the   next  Lord's-day.      One   clergyman 
alone,  Mr.  Andrew   Ramsay,  refused  to   publish 
this  mandate — an  act  of  disobedience  for  which  he 
was  immediately  suspended  from  his  office. 

During  the  interval  the  greatest  agitation  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  city.     Murmurs  and  com- 
plaints were  heard  in  all  quarters;  meetings  were 
held,   discourses   delivered,   and   pamphlets    pub- 
lished, tending  to  inflame  the  public  mind  against 
the  bishops,  who  were  denounced  as  the  authors 
of  these  innovations.      Notwithstanding  all  these 
symptoms  of  an  approaching  storm,  the  haughty 
prelates,  confident  in  their  own  strength,  backed 
by  the  royal  authority,  made  no  effort  to  allay  the 
popular  ferment — no  attempt,  by  argument  or  ex- 
planation, to  ensure  a  favourable  reception  of  the 
new  ritual,  and  no   provision    against  a  popular 
outbreak,  if  such  should  occur.     On  Sunday,  the 
23rd  of  July,  the  Bishop  of  Argyle,  according  to 
appointment,   officiated    in    the   forenoon  in    the 
Greyfriars'  Church.     No  violent  commotion  took 
place,  but  the  voice  of  the  prelate  was  frequently 
drowned    in   the    audible   weeping,   groans,    and 
lamentations  of  a  great  part  of  the  audience.     At 
the  same  time  the  Dean  of  Edinburgh  prepared  to 
officiate  in  what  was  then  called  the  Great  Church, 
now  known  by  the  name  of  St.  Giles's  Cathedral. 
He  was  attended  by  the  chancellor,  several  of  the 
lords  of  the  privy  council,  many  of  the  prelates, 
the  judges  of  the  supreme  courts,  and  the  magis- 
trates  of  the  city;   whilst  the   vast  edifice   was 
crowded  by  citizens  of  all  ranks,  most  of  whom  had 
probably  been  attracted  by  the  novelty  of  the  pro- 
cedure.    Quiet  prevailed  until  the  dean  made  his 
appearance  in  the  pulpit  arrayed    Disturbance  in 
in  his  surplice,  and  began  to  read  the  High  Church 
the  service,  when  an  old  woman     of  Edinburgh, 
named  Janet  Geddes  suddenly  started  up,  and  ex- 
claiming, "  Villain,  dost  thou  say  mass  at  my  lug! " 
hurled  at  the  dean's  head  the  stool  on  which  she 
had  been  sitting.*     In  an  instant  the  service  was 
interrupted,  and  a  scene  of  uproar  and  confusion  en- 
sued such  as  was  probably  never  before  witnessed 
in  such  a  place.     Many  of  those  by  whom  Janet 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  by  Defoe,  p.  179; 
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was  surrounded  followed  her  example,  a  promis- 
cuous crowd,  consisting  chiefly  of  women,  invaded 
the  desk  with  loud  execrations  and  menaces,  and 
the  dean,  afraid  of  being  torn  in  pieces,  threw  off 
his  surplice  and  fled.  The  Bishop  of  Edinburgh 
then  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  endeavoured  to 
restore  order,  but  in  vain.  His  attempts  to  address 
the  people  seemed  to  add  fresh  fuel  to  the  confla- 
gration. Stones,  sticks,  and  other  missiles  were 
thrown  at  him  from  every  quarter,  and,  but  for  the 
timely  interference  of  the  magistrates,  the  bishop 
might  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  popular  fury. 
The  most  outrageous  of  the  rioters  were  at  length, 
though  not  without  much  difficulty,  expelled,  and 
the  doors  having  been  securely  bolted  to  prevent 
their  return,  the  dean,  emerging  from  his  hiding- 
place,  resumed  the  service,  which  however  was 
speedily  interrupted  or  rendered  inaudible  by  the 
multitude  without.  The  doors  were  violently  as- 
saulted, and  the  windows  broken,  amidst  deafen- 
ing shouts  of  "  A  pope  !  a  pope!  Antichrist! 
Pull  him  down  !  Stone  him  !"  After  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  service,  the  dean  had  the  prudence  and 
dexterity  to  steal  away  privately,  and  conceal  him- 
self from  the  infuriated  multitude  ;  but  the  Bishop 
of  Edinburgh,  who  was  an  object  of  intense  popular 
dislike,  was  either  possessed  of  more  personal 
courage  or  underrated  his  danger.     He  accordingly 

Assault  on  the  ventured  to  show  himself  in  the 
Bishop  of  public  street,  where  he  was  imme- 
Edinburgh.  diate]y  assaiied  by  the  populace, 
and  was  compelled  to  seek  for  shelter  in  the  first 
staircase  he  could  reach.  Thither  he  was  eagerly 
followed  by  some  of  the  more  daring  and  forward 
of  his  persecutors,  who  were  proceeding  to  drag  him 
from  his  lurking-place,  when  fortunately  the  Earl 
of  Roxburgh,  who  happened  to  be  passing  in  his 
coach,  seeing  the  imminent  peril  to  which  the  pre- 
late was  exposed,  drove  impetuously  through  the 
crowd,  and  succeeded,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
servants,  in  pulling  the  hapless  bishop  into  the 
carriage.  But  his  danger  was  not  yet  over.  Vol- 
leys of  stones  and  other  missiles  were  discharged 
at  the  vehicle,  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  earl's 
attendants,  who  with  drawn  swords  drove  back 
the  multitude,  the  introduction  of  the  liturgy 
would  most  probably  have  been  sealed  with  the 
blood  of  the  unfortunate  prelate. 

Ridiculous  attempts  were  made  at  the  time,  and 
have  been  subsequently  repeated,  to  represent  this 
tumult — which  undoubtedly  had  no  parallel  since 
the  Reformation* — as  the  result  of  a  regularly 
organised  conspiracy.  It  has  been  even  asserted 
that  it  originated  in  a  consultation  held  in  the 
month  of  April  preceding,  by  Messrs.  Alexander 
Henderson  and  David  Dickson,  with  Lord  Bal- 
merino  and  Sir  Thomas  Hope  of  Craighall,  the 
king's  advocate.t  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
this  statement  is  purely  fabulous.  The  conster- 
nation of  the  bishops,  and  the  humiliating  circum- 
stance of  their  having  been  driven  from  their  posts 
by  a  commotion  originating  in  the  fiery  zeal  of  an 

*  Bai'.lie.  f  Guthrie's  Memoirs,  p.  23. 


obscure  old  woman,  naturally  led  them  to  exag- 
gerate the  whole  affair.  The  chancellor,  whose 
pride  was  deeply  mortified,  wrote  in  this  strain  to 
the  king ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  aiming  a  blow  at  the  credit  of  his  old 
enemy,  the  treasurer,  by  partly  ascribing  the  dis- 
turbance to  his  absence.  On  the  strictest  inves- 
tigation, however,  there  was  found  no  reason  to 
believe  that  it  had  resulted  from  any  preconcerted 
plan.  The  rioters,  it  appeared,  belonged  exclusively 
to  the  lowest  class  of  the  populace,  and  of  these  a 
large  proportion  consisted  of  women.  The  privy 
council,  and  the  town-council  of  Edinburgh,  in 
their  representation  of  the  matter  to  the  king, 
assured  his  majesty  u  that,  after  all  inquiry  made, 
it  did  not  at  all  appear  that  any  above  the  meaner 
sort  were  accessory  to  that  tumult."* 

On  the  following  day,  the  popular  ferment  con- 
tinued unabated,  business  was  in  a  great  measure 
suspended,  and  tumultuous  assemblages  crowded 
the  public  streets,  and  held  the  whole  city  in  a  state 
of  feverish  excitement.  Alarmed  by  these  mani- 
festations, the  privy  council  assembled  and  issued 
a  proclamation  forbidding  all  disorderly  meetings 
under  pain  of  death,  and  commanding  the  magis- 
trates to  use  the  utmost  diligence  in  apprehending 
such  as  had  been  concerned  in  the  uproar  of  the 
preceding  day.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  magistrates  yielded  a  lax  or  reluctant  obedience, 
but  the  result  clearly  showed  the  spontaneous 
nature  of  the  disturbance,  and  the  class  of  persons 
mainly  concerned  in  it.  Some  half-a-dozen  servant 
girls  were  apprehended  and  committed  to  prison. 
The  magistrates,  who  of  course  were  responsible 
for  the  peace  of  the  city,  felt  that,  like  the  town- 
clerk  of  Ephesus,  they  were  "  in  danger  to  be 
called  in  question  for  this  day's  uproar."  They 
were  especially  anxious  to  deprecate  the  resentment 
of  Laud,  which  they  dreaded  more  than  even  that  of 
the  king.  They  accordingly  wrote  in  abject  terms 
to  the  imperious  and  haughty  primate,  expressing 
deep  concern  for  what  had  occurred,  protesting 
their  own  loyal  intentions  as  evinced  by  their 
previous  dutiful  behaviour,  entreating  him  to  inter- 
cede with  his  majesty  in  their  behalf,  and  promising 
active  and  implicit  obedience  for  the  time  to  come. 
They  further  offered  to  give  additional  stipends  to 
such  of  the  clergy  as  should  conform  to  the  new 
ecclesiastical  arrangements,  and  to  employ  every 
means  in  their  power  to  secure  to  them  the  peace- 
able exercise  of  their  functions. 

In  the  meantime  the  city  was  placed  under  an 
ecclesiastical  interdict.      From  an  Public 

act  of  the  privy  council,  dated  the  worship  sus- 
29th  of  July,  it  appears  that  the  pwaed- 
ehancellor,  in  his  own  name  and  the  names  of 
the  other  bishops,  ordered  the  reading  of  the  service 
book  to  be  suspended  until  his  majesty's  pleasure 
regarding  the  late  riots  should  be  farther  signiiied. 
And  as  these  dignitaries  would  not  tolerate  any 
other  than  the  prescribed  form  of  worship,  the 
week-day  meetings  which  it  had  been  customary 
*  Burnet's  Memoirs,  p.  32 ;  Eapin,  vol.  i.  p.  301. 
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to  liokl  for  prayer  and  preaching  were  prohibited ; 
and,  as  if  the  mode  of  conducting  religious  exer- 
cises was  of  more  importance  than  the  exercises 
themselves,  all  public  worship  was  suspended,  even 
on  the  Sabbath,  for  the  space  of  a  whole  month.* 

The  indignation  which  such  an  unusual  circum- 
stance could  not  fail  to  excite  was  still  further 
inflamed  by  the  frantic  zeal  of  the  prelatical  clergy, 
who  chose  at  this  critical  juncture  to  attempt  to 
put  in  force  the  former  order  for  the  purchase  of 
two  copies  of  the  liturgy  for  each  parish.  At  the 
instance  of  the  chancellor,  letters  of  horning  to  that 
effect  were  raised  against  Mr.  Alexander  Hender- 
son, minister  of  Leuchars,  Mr.  George  Hamilton, 
minister  of  Newburn,  and  Mr.  James  Bruce, 
minister  of  Kingsbarns  ;  f  and  similar  proceedings 
were  instituted  by  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow 
against  every  presbytery  within  his  diocese.}:  In 
these  trying  circumstances  one  man  of  equal  talent. 
and  intrepidity  stood  forward  in  defence  of  the 
liberties  of  the  Church.  This  was  Alexander  Hen- 
derson, who  had  been  formerly  an  episcopalian,  but 
whom  a  sermon  of  Bruce's  had  some  time  before 
been  the  means  of  gaining  over  to  presby  terianism.§ 
When  the  time  allowed  had  nearly  expired,  he 
presented  for  himself  and  his  brethren  a  suppli- 
cation to  the  privy  council  praying  that  the  charge 
might  be  suspended,  because  the  new  ritual  had 
neither  been  decreed  by  a  General  Assembly,  nor 
authorised  by  parliament,  whereas  the  presby- 
terian  discipline  and  form  of  worship  had  been 
settled  by  the  Church  as  the  only  competent  autho- 
rity, and  confirmed  by  repeated  statutes.J|  Similar 
petitions  were  presented  by  the  presbyteries  of 
Irvine,  Glasgow,  and  Ayr,  and  were  recommended 
by  letters  from  several  of  the  principal  nobility, 
and  seconded  by  the  personal  application  of  many 
influential  gentlemen  to  their  friends  in  the  coun- 
cil. To  the  great  mortification  of  the  bishops, 
these  applications  were  favourably  received,  and 
the  council  decided  that  the  purchase  only,  not 
the  observance  of  the  liturgy,  was  required  by  the 
charge.  The  order  for  reading  the  liturgy  was 
suspended  until  further  instructions  from  the  king; 
but,  in  order  to  defray  the  expense  of  printing 
the  books,  they  were  ordered  to  be  purchased. 

The  fears  of  the  privy  council  lest  a  further 
persistence  in  the  attempt  to  force  the  liturgy  on 
the  Church  of  Scotland  might  be  productive  of  a 
dangerous  disaffection  to  the  government,  were 
manifested  by  a  representation  which  they  now 
addressed  to  the  king,  in  which  they  informed  his 
majesty  that  the  aversion  of  the  people  to  the 
liturgy  was  daily  increasing,  and  was  rapidly 
spreading  among  all  ranks  ;  that  the  murmuring 
and  discontent  wrere  greater  than  had  ever  before 
been  known  in  Scotland;  that  they  should  be  guilty 
of  dereliction  of  duty  were  they  any  longer  to 
conceal  from  their  sovereign  the  alarming  condition 
of  the  country  ;  and  that  they  durst  neither  inves- 
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tigate  its  causes,  nor  propose  a  remedy  without  his 
permission.  They  therefore  prayed  that  his  ma- 
jesty would  be  pleased  to  call  before  him  some  of 
their  number  by  whom  he  might  be  more  fully 
informed  on  this  momentous  subject. 

All  further  procedure  in  the  matter  was  post- 
poned until  the  20th  of  September,  and  the  council 
intimated  to  the  supplicant  ministers  that,  by  that 
time,  an  answer  should  be  returned  to  their  peti- 
tions.* The  petitioners  warmly  expressed  their 
gratitude  to  the  privy  council  for  this  welcome 
respite,  as  well  as  for  the  favourable  representation 
which  had  been  made  to  his  majesty;  and,  in  the 
short  interval  allowed  them,  resolved  to  stir  up 
themselves  and  their  brethren  to  earnest  prayer  for 
the  prosperity  of  their  cause,  and  the  most  strenuous 
exertions  to  meet  the  approaching  crisis.  The 
numbers  of  those  openly  opposed  to  the  liturgy,  and 
resolved  to  make  a  stand  in  defence  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  daily  increased,  and  they  began  to 
exhibit  a  degree  of  zeal,  activity,  and  boldness, 
that  at  length  roused  their  adversaries  from  their 
dream  of  security.  The  bishops  began  to  make 
some  exertion  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the 
popular  leaders.  They  now  condescended  to  attempt 
a  defence  of  the  service-book,  and  some  explanation 
of  its  more  unpopular  passages,  in  their  public 
discourses  from  the  pulpit.  These  efforts  came  all 
too  late.  The  dignified  prelates  could  not  even 
obtain  a  patient  hearing.  Their  lectures  were 
interrupted  by  the  indignant  outcries  of  the  people, 
and  their  persons  exposed  to  insult  and  menace. 
By  desire  of  the  archbishop,  Mr.  William  Annan, 
minister  of  Ayr,  preached  at  the  opening  of  the 
diocesan  assembly  of  Glasgow,  and  attempted  in  his 
discourse  to  set  up  an  apology  for  the  liturgy,  and 
to  enter  on  a  general  defence  of  set  forms  of  prayer. 
He  was  listened  to  with  silent  displeasure  by  the 
more  prudent  members  of  the  synod,  who  judged 
that,  as  the  matter  was  then  in  suspense  between 
the  king  and  the  nation,  the  time  chosen  for  such 
a  disquisition  was  at  least  unseasonable.  But  the 
great  body  of  the  citizens,  who  held  the  liturgy  in 
utter  abhorrence,|  were  exasperated  to  the  highest 
degree ;  and,  when  the  assembly  broke  up,  the 
unfortunate  preacher  was  assailed  Disturbances 
by  an  infuriated  mob,  to  whose  in  Glasgow— 
.  n     •   i     /•  n  •  <-•  assault  on  Mr. 

rage   he   well-nigh  fell   a  victim.      William  An- 

He  was  pursued  throughout  the 
day  with  hootings  and  execrations, 
and,  on  venturing  out  at  night,  he  was  assailed  by 
a  multitude  of  women,  chiefly  the  wives  and  other 
near  relatives  of  respectable  burgesses,  and,  in  the 
very  presence  of  the  magistrates,  was  grossly 
insulted  and  dangerously  maltreated.  They  beat 
him  with  their  fists  and  with  stones,  and  pelted 
him  with  peats  and  other  missiles,  and  after  tearing 
to  pieces  his  hat,  coat,  and  ruff,  dismissed  him  in 
this  woebegone  condition  to  his  home.  A  guard 
was  placed  by  the  magistrates  for  his  protection 
during  the  night;  and  in  the  morning, when  about 
to  take  his  departure,  he  was  accompanied  to  his 
*  Baillie.  t  Ibid. 
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horse  by  the  magistrates,  and  several  of  the  most 
popular  ministers  of  the  town,  whose  presence,  it 
was  hoped,  would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  any  fresh 
outrage.  The  people  collected  in  great  numbers, 
and  although  they  offered  no  molestation  to  the 
obnoxious  clergyman,  his  horse,  startled  by  their 
appearance,  unhappily  fell  almost  as  soon  as  lie 
had  mounted,  and  rolling  over  him  "in  very  foule 
mvre,"  he  was  so  besmeared  with  mud  that  the 
colour  of  his  clothes  could  not  be  distinguished. 
This  sad  accident  called  forth  a  burst  of  most 
mortifying  exultation  and  merriment  among  the 
crowd,  and  the  hero  of  so  many  mishaps,  in  most 
undignified  plight,  at  length  made  his  escape  out  of 
the  town,  amid  the  unrestrained  ridicule,  noisy 
mirth,  and  derision  of  the  populace.* 

The  determined  opposition  of  the  nation  to  the 

T  .  designs  of  the  king  and  the  bishops, 

Increasing  °  •»         -•  •         -,. 

strength  of  the  though  at  first  manifested  in  a  dis- 

opposition  to  orderly  and  tumultuous  manner  by 

the  liturgy.  %he    ^^    orderg)    wftg    speedily 

joined  by  the  higher  classes.  In  a  short  time 
its  ranks  were  swelled  by  not  fewer  than  twenty 
noblemen,  a  great  number  of  barons,  and  many 
gentlemen  of  the  first  rank.  Sixty-eight  new  sup- 
plications were  addressed  to  the  council,  and  among 
the  petitioners,  in  addition  to  these  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  were  nearly  a  hundred  ministers,  the 
provosts  of  Glasgow,  Stirling,  Ayr,  Irvine,  Dun- 
barton,  Dunfermline,  Culross,  Kirkaldy,  Dysart, 
Cupar,  Lanark,  Inverkeithing,  Burntisland,  and 
Anstrutherjf  together  with  commissioners  from 
sixty-eight  parishes,  chiefly  gentlemen  of  influence 
and  distinction  in  the  counties  of  Ayr,  Fife,  Lo- 
thian, Clydesdale,  and  Stirling.  These,  without 
any  previous  concert,  flocked  to  Edinburgh,  and 
many  of  them  first  became  aware  of  their  common 
errand  by  meeting  at  the  door  of  the  council-house.J 
The  king's  answer  to  the  representation  of  the 
Rash  policy  of  Privy  council  was  now  expected 
Charles.  with  the  utmost  impatience  and 
anxiety,  and  had  that  answer  been  even  moderately 
conciliatory,  prelacy  might  still  have  been  main- 
tained under  some  modification,  and  the  public  peace 
might  have  been  soon  restored.  Charles  was  now 
in  the  very  crisis  of  his  fate.  To  retreat  would  have 
been  no  derogation  from  his  dignity,  for  the  history 
of  the  world  might  have  taught  him  the  utter  hope- 
lessness of  attempting  to  coerce  the  will  of  a  reso- 
lute and  almost  unanimous  people.  To  proceed  was, 
therefore,  not  only  contrary  to  every  dictate  of  sound 
policy,  it  was  little  less  than  insanity.  Charles's 
evil  genius  prevailed,  and  he  recklessly  sacrificed 
to  his  pride  or  his  bigotry  his  last  opportunity  of 
conciliating  the  affections  of  his  Scottish  subjects. 
His  answer  to  the  council  was  haughty  and  re- 
proachful. He  censured  them  severely  for  their 
lenity,  upbraided  them  with  pusillanimity,  and 
peremptorily  refused  to  listen  to  their  prudent  sug- 
gestion, that  some  of  their  number  might  be  called 
into  his  majesty's  presence,  the  better  to  inform 
him  of  the  alarming  state  of  the  public  mind.  He 
*  Baillie.  f  Ibid.,  p.  129.  J  Ibid.,  p.  22. 


intimated  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  intermission 
of  the  service,  and  the  remissness  both  of  the 
council  and  the  municipal  authorities  in  regard  to 
the  punishment  of  those  who  had  been  concerned 
in  the  late  commotions ;  and  issued  a  proclamation 
commanding  that  the  new  ritual  should  be  imme- 
diately resumed.  He  enjoined  strict  obedience  to 
the  canons,  condemned  the  proceedings  of  the 
supplicants,  and  prohibited  them,  under  pain  of 
treason,  from  holding  public  meetings. 

This  rash  and  injudicious  mandate,  which  was 
brought  down  by  the  Duke  of  Union  of  the 
Lennox,  did  not  find  the  suppli-  opposition, 
cants  unprepared.  They  had  been  secretly  ap- 
prised of  its  purport,  and  had  already  resolved  to 
refuse  obedience.  They  embodied  their  numerous 
petitions  into  one  general  supplication,  in  which 
they  entreated  that  the  execution  of  the  order  for 
enforcing  the  service  should  be  delayed  until  they 
had  liberty  to  state  their  reasons  of  dissent  and 
grounds  of  complaint.  This  petition,  which  was 
signed  by  not  less  than  twenty  peers,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  council  by  the  Earls  of  Sutherland 
and  Wemyss  in  the  name  of  the  nobility,  barons, 
ministers,  and  representatives  of  burghs.  These 
in  one  united  body,  every  instant  augmented  by 
vast  accessions  of  numbers  from  all  quarters,  had 
arranged  themselves  for  the  reception  of  Lennox, 
who,  struck  with  astonishment  at  so  unexpected  a 
scene,  indirectly  apologised  for  the  king's  offensive 
letter  by  declaring  that  his  majesty  had  been  mis- 
informed. In  the  meantime,  the  council  delayed 
answering  the  petitions  until  his  majesty's  pleasure 
concerning  them  should  be  further  known  ;  but,  in 
order  to  allay  the  excitement  which  prevailed,  they 
promised  to  acquaint  the  petitioners  with  the  king's 
answer  so  soon  as  it  should  be  signified  to  them,  and 
committed  the  general  supplication,  together  with 
certain  particular  petitions  from  places  which  had 
been  hitherto  esteemed  favourable  to  the  innova- 
tions, to  the  care  of  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  who 
agreed  to  transmit  them  to  the  king.  He  was,  at 
the  same  time,  earnestly  requested  by  the  council 
to  endeavour  to  undeceive  his  majesty  regarding 
the  state  of  public  feeling  in  Scotland  on  the 
subject  of  the  new  ritual;  to  report  to  him  the 
extraordinary  scene  he  had  just  witnessed ;  to 
endeavour  to  exculpate  the  council,  by  representing 
the  overwhelming  difficulties  by  which  they  were 
surrounded,  and  to  beseech  him  to  give  further 
instructions  for  their  guidance  in  this  pressing 
emergency. 

Besides  this,  the  council  wrote  to  the  king  in- 
forming him  that  they  had  given  orders  to  the 
bishops  immediately  to  introduce  the  new  service 
within  their  different  dioceses,  and  to  the  boroughs 
to  make  choice  only  of  such  individuals  for  magis- 
trates, as  were  ready  to  co-operate  with  the  bishops 
in  enforcing  the  king's  order  with  respect  to  the 
liturgy  and  canons,  and  they  professed  their 
profound  sorrow  at  finding  his  majesty  still  dis- 
satisfied with  their  sincere  and  loval  endeavours.* 
*  Baillie. 
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At  the  same  time  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh, 

partly    through    the   influence   of 

magistrates  of    tue*r  provost,  Sir  John  Hay,  and 

Edinburgh       still  more  from  the  dread  of  incur- 

Sj^i.  *■  "•*  t1  ,disP!easure-  z™ a 

ieigned  and  reluctant  support  to 
the  measures  of  the  prelatical  clergy.  On  the  22nd 
of  September,  a  meeting  of  the  town-council  was 
held  by  order  of  the  provost  in  the  Tolbooth ;  but 
the  people,  suspicious  of  their  intentions,  assembled 
in  great  numbers,  and  bursting  tumultously  into 
the  chamber,  extorted  from  the  council,  by  open 
menace,  a  promise  that  they  would  join  the  sup- 
plicants in  petitioning  the  council  against  the 
liturgy,  and  that  the  city  of  Edinburgh  should  be 
the  last  place  in  the  kingdom  on  which  that  book 
should  be  thrust.  Conformably  to  this  promise, 
the  bailies  and  town-council  concurred  in  a  peti- 
tion, in  which  they  represented  their  earnest  desire 
to  carry  out  his  majesty's  intentions  to  the  utmost 
of  their  ability;  but  expressed  deep  regret  that 
the  great  confluence  of  nobility,  gentry,  ministers, 
and  others,  to  the  town  had  so  encouraged  and 
fortified  the  great  body  of  the  inhabitants  in 
their  opposition  to  the  book,  that  the  local  autho- 
rities could  no  longer  be  answerable  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  citizens,  or  the  maintenance  of  the 
public  peace ;  and  they  therefore  earnestly  en- 
treated the  council  not  to  urge  them  to  attempt 
more  than  was  practised  by  the  rest  of  the  king- 
dom. These  requests,  however,  were  preferred 
with  many  fears  and  misgivings,  lest  by  their 
apparent  acquiescence  in  the  popular  clamour, 
they  should  in  any  degree  forfeit  the  esteem  of 
the  king,  or  incur  the  displeasure  of  Laud,  whose 
very  name  was  to  them  a  word  of  terror.  They 
accordingly  wrote  to  that  bigoted  and  intolerant 
prelate  an  humble  letter,  deprecating  his  wrath, 
explaining  the  difficulties  of  their  situation,  the 
overwhelming  opposition  with  which  they  had  to 
contend,  and  the  compulsion  under  which  they 
acted  in  presuming  to  supplicate  the  council ;  and 
entreating  him  to  intercede  with  his  majesty  in 
their  behalf,  that  they  might  still  be  continued  in 
the  enjoyment  of  his  royal  favour.* 

As  the  council  was  not  expected  to  meet  again 
before  the  1st  of  November,  the  supplicants  were 
eagerly  employed  during  that  interval  of  suspense 
in  augmenting  their  numbers;  and,  by  means  of 
a  regular  correspondence  between  the  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  preparing  for  a  combined 
opposition  to  the  encroachments  of  the  court  and 
the  prelates. f  About  the  middle  of  October, 
however,  the  chancellor  advertised  the  citizens 
of  Edinburgh  that  an  answer  to  their  suppli- 
cation might  be  expected  on  the  18th  of  that 
month.  This  was  regarded  by  the  leaders  of  the 
provincial  petitioners,  many  of  whom  were  then 
in  town,  as  a  piece  of  court  intrigue  to  divide  their 
adherents  from  the  supplicants  of  the  capital ;  and, 

*  Baiffle, 

t  Ibid.,  vol.  i.  pp.  9—15;  Guthrie's  Memoirs,  p.  27; 
Historical  Information,  MS.  p.  15. 


under  this  impression,  they  instantly  dispatched 
expresses  throughout  the  kngth  and  breadth  of 
the  country,  calling  on  theii    'riends  to  assemble 
in  full  force  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  day  when  the 
council   was   expected   to   meet.      This   summons 
was  obeyed  with  the  most  extra- 
ordinary  zeal  and  alacrity,  "and     S^StSSS, 
so  generally,"  says  Bishop  Guthrie,       gentlemen, 
"  that,  besides  the  increase  of  noble-     and  others  to 
men,  who  had  not  been  formerly 
there,  there  were  few  or  no  shires  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Grampian  Hills  from  which  came  not  gentle- 
men, burghers,  ministers,  and  commons."*     Com- 
missioners   from    not    fewer    than    two  hundred 
parishes  besieged  the  council  with  their  suppli- 
cations ;  and  as  the  council-clerk,  Mr.  James  Prim- 
rose, received  a  dollar  for  each  as  his  fee,  his  gains 
amounted,  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  days,  to 
what  was  at  that  period  esteemed  no  inconsider- 
able sum.     While   all  was  yet  uncertainty  as  to 
the  king's  answer,  the  immense  multitude — divid- 
ing themselves   into  four  bodies,  the    noblemen, 
the  gentlemen,  the  ministers,  and  the  burgesses — • 
assembled  separately  to  deliberate  as  to  what  was 
proper  to  be  done.     Even  at  this  moment  of  in- 
tense excitement,  a  promise  to  withdraw  the  ser- 
vice-book,  or   even   a   conciliatory  answer  might 
have  allayed  the  ferment,  and  saved  the  prelacy 
from   destruction;    but  while  the  several   bodies 
of  the  supplicants  were  engaged  in  consultation, 
they    were    startled     by    the    intelligence    that, 
by  order  of  council,  proceeding  on  the  authority 
and  by  the  express  command  of  the   king,  two 
proclamations  had  just  been  read     The  courts  of 
at  the  Cross — the  one  enjoining  the    law  removed  to 
supplicants  to  quit  the  city  within      Linlithgow. 
twenty-four  hours,  on  pain  of  treason,  and  trans- 
ferring the  seat  of  government  and  the  courts  of 
law  to  Linlithgow,  the  other  postponing  indefi- 
nitely the  further  consideration   of  ecclesiastical 
affairs  by  the  privy  council. 

These  proclamations,  which  were  obviously  in- 
tended by  the  king  to  divide  and  disperse  the  peti- 
tioners, served  more  closely  to  cement  their  union. 
When  their  first  emotions  of  astonishment  and 
indignation  at  the  insane  policy  of  Charles  had 
subsided,  they  unanimously  resolved,  in  open  de- 
fiance of  the  king's  mandate,  not  to  separate  until 
they  had  concerted  measures  for  defeating  the 
machinations  of  their  enemies.  They  drew  up 
a  formal  accusation  against  the  Accusation 
bishops,  as  the  authors  of  a  liturgy  against  the 
containing  the  germs  of  idolatry  bishops. 

and  superstition,  and  of  canons  subversive  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Church ;  while  by  their  attempts 
to  impose  them,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  Church 
and  the  realm,  they  had  been  the  cause  of  all  the 
troubles  that  had  ensued,  or  were  likely  to  follow'. 
They  therefore  humbly  craved,  "  that  this  matter 
may  be  put  to  trial,  and  they  (the  bishops)  taken 
order  with,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  realm, 
and  that  they  be  not  suffered  to  sit  any  more  as 
*  Guthrie's  Memoirs,  p.  27. 
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judges,  until  this  cause  be  tried  and  decided 
according  to  justice."  *  The  framing  of  this  accu- 
sation was  committed  to  Lord  Balmerino  and  Mr. 
Alexander  Henderson,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the 
Earl  of  Loudoun  and  Mr.  David  Dickson,  on  the 
other;  and  the  next  day,  the  two  forms  being  sub- 
mitted to  the  consideration  of  the  supplicants,  the 
form  prepared  by  the  Earl  of  Loudoun  and  Mr. 
Dickson  was  unanimously  adopted.  This  remark- 
able document,  which  was  addressed  as  a  memorial 
to  the  lords  of  the  secret  council,  was  immediately 
subscribed  by  twenty-four  noblemen,  several  hun- 
dred gentlemen  and  ministers,  and  most  of  the 
representatives  of  boroughs  ;f  and  not  having  been 
received  by  the  council  at  this  diet,  it  was  shortly 
after  subscribed  by  fourteen  additional  noblemen, 
by  a  large  number  of  gentlemen,  the  great  body  of 
the  ministers,  and  ultimately  by  a  vast  multitude 
of  all  classes  in  every  town  of  the  kingdom,  with 
the  exception  of  Aberdeen.^:  where  the  power  and 
influence  of  Huntley  checked  every  ebullition  of 
popular  feeling,  and  the  most  slavish  principles 
were  maintained  and  inculcated  by  the  doctors. 
They  taught  that  the  will  of  the  sovereign  was 
above  all  law ;  that  his  authority  was  supreme  and 
beyond  challenge  in  all  matters,  ecclesiastical  as 
well  as  civil ;  that  even  if  he  should  please  to  order 
a  universal  massacre  of  his  subjects,  or  to  command 
them,  under  pain  of  being  deprived  of  liberty, 
goods,  or  life  itself,  to  embrace  Mahometanism, 
they  had  no  alternative  but  absolute,  unconditional 
submission.  § 

While  persons  of  all  ranks  were  eagerly  pressing 
Renewed  dis-  forward  to  subscribe  the  accusa- 
turbances  in  tion,  a  new  and  more  formidable 
Edinburgh.       tuTnul(.  arose  in  EdinDurgh.     The 

citizens,  smarting  under  a  sense  of  ecclesiastical 
tyranny,  and  already  ripe  for  revolt;  were  still 
further  exasperated  by  the  intended  removal  of 
the  seat  of  government  and  the  courts  of  law. 
Foreseeing  in  this  measure  the  degradation,  if  not 
the  ruin  of  the  capital,  they  assembled  tumult- 
ously, and  surrounding  the  house  where  the  town- 
council  was  then  convened,  demanded  that  the 
provost  and  council  should  appoint  commissioners 
to  unite  with  the  rest  of  the  country  in  their  sup- 
plications and  complaint;  and  afterwards  reinstate 
their  ministers,  Rollock  and  Ramsay,  together  with 
Henderson,  a  reader,  who  had  been  suspended  from 
their  offices  on  account  of  their  opposition  to  the 
liturgy.  These  demands  were  enforced  by  the 
threat — which  in  all  probability  would  have  been 
put  in  execution — that  unless  immediately  com- 
plied with,  not  a  member  of  the  council  should 
come  out  alive.  The  council  having  no  power 
of  resistance,  and  probably  deeming  expostulation 
equally  vain  and  hazardous,  quietly  submitted  to 
the  dictation  of  the  multitude,  and  appointed  com- 
missioners to  join  with  the  other  supplicants  ;  and 

*  BaiUie. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  133. 
i  Ibid.,  p.  131. 
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passed  an  act  which  was  subscribed  by  all  the 
magistrates,  restoring  the  suspended  ministers  and 
reader. 

Flushed  with  success,  and  somewhat  mollified 
by  the  concessions  of  the  magistrates,  the  crowd 
were  about  to  disperse,  when  their  attention  was 
attracted  by  Sydserf,  Bishop  of  Galloway,  who 
was  proceeding  towards  the  Tolbooth  ;  and,  recol- 
lecting that  he  had  been  accused  some  years  before 
by  the  Earl  of  Dumfries  of  wearing  a  golden 
crucifix  under  his  coat,  they  instantly  beset  the 
unfortunate  prelate,  loaded  him  with  execrations, 
interrogated  him  respecting  the  possession  of  the 
forbidden  symbol,  and  tugged  and  pulled  him 
about  in  a  violent  manner.  At  last  the  zeal  and 
curiosity  of  the  women  proceeded  to  a  personal 
search,  and  the  bishop  was  in  danger  of  being 
denuded  of  his  upper  garments,  and  perhaps  even 
more  roughly  handled,  when  some  gentlemen  in- 
terfered, and  by  their  entreaties  and  expostulations 
for  a  moment  drew  off  the  attention  of  his  tor- 
mentors. In  the  midst  of  this  parley  the  bishop 
stole  out  of  the  crowd,  and  sought  shelter  in  the 
privy  council ;  but  no  sooner  did  his  assailants 
become  aware  of  his  escape,  than,  roused  into  ten- 
fold fury,  they  rushed  frantically  to  the  council- 
chamber,  and  demanded  that  both  he  and  the 
provost  should  be  delivered  up  to  them.  The 
Earls  of  Traquair  and  Wigton,  on  learning  the 
perilous  situation  of  the  bishop,  hastened  to  his 
relief,  attended  by  a  number  of  their  followers. 
They  succeeded  in  making  their  way  into  the 
council-room,  but,  instead  of  being  able  to  rescue 
the  terrified  prelate,  they  found  themselves  in- 
volved in  the  same  peril.  The  infuriated  mul- 
titude, whose  numbers  were  increasing  every 
moment,  reiterated  their  demands  with  insolent 
menaces,  and  seemed  ready  to  burst  into  the 
chamber  and  proceed  to  acts  of  the  utmost  violence. 
In  these  alarming  circumstances  the  council  ap- 
plied to  the  magistrates  for  protection ;  but  these 
functionaries,  who  were  as  unpopular  as  them- 
selves, and  exposed  to  similar  dangers,  could 
render  them  no  assistance.  Despairing  of  aid 
from  this  quarter,  Traquair  and  Wigton  at  last 
had  the  resolution  to  venture  out,  and  try  to  pre- 
vail on  the  crowd  to  disperse.  They  were  listened 
to  without  interruption  for  a  few  moments,  but 
finding  all  their  efforts  ineffectual,  they  prepared 
to  return  to  the  council.  This  was  the  signal  for 
a  fresh  outburst  of  popular  zeal.  They  were 
instantly  surrounded,  and  amidst  vehement  excla- 
mations of  "  God  defend  all  those  who  will  defend 
God's  cause!"  "God  confound  the  service-book, 
and  all  maintainers  thereof!"  were  so  pressed  on 
and  jostled,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
they  made  their  way  back,  and  not  until  the 
treasurer  had  lost  his  hat,  his  cloak,  and  his  white 
staff.  In  a  short  time  the  magistrates  made  their 
appearance  before  the  council,  and  declared  that, 
although  they  had  used  their  utmost  efforts  to 
restore  order,  they  found  it  was  not  in  their  power 
to  reduce  the  people  to  obedience.     Thus  impri- 
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soned  and  surrounded  by  an  enraged  multitude, 
the  council  were  constrained  to  submit  to  the  deep 
humiliation  of  applying  for  protection  to  those  very 
supplicants  whom  they  had  so  recently  ordered  to 
quit  the  city.  With  the  utmost  promptitude  the 
popular  lords  dispatched  some  of  their  number  to 
the  relief  of  the  dismayed  council.  Their  ap- 
pearance instantly  allayed  the  fury  of  the  popu- 
lace, who,  in  obedience  to  their  entreaties,  began 
immediately  to  disperse.  Neither  insult  nor  injury 
was  uttered  to  the  most  obnoxious  individuals 
while  under  their  protection;  and,  after  a  short 
delay,  the  members  of  the  council  were  permitted 
to  retire  unmolested. 

It  was  an  ominous  symptom  that  the  principal 
actors  in  this  tumult  did  not,  as  on  a  former 
occasion,  consist  of  the  lowest  orders  of  the  people, 
but  of  the  principal  citizens,  their  wives,  sisters, 
and  other  connexions,  and  even  some  of  the  near 
relations  of  the  magistrates  themselves.* 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  the  council 
again  met,  and  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which, 
after  denouncing  in  strong  terms  the  tumult  that 
had  just  occurred,  they  prohibited,  under  the 
highest  penalties,  any  of  the  inhabitants  from 
appearing  in  the  streets,  unless  in  the  prosecution 
of  their  necessary  affairs.  +  On  the  representation, 
however,  of  Lord  Loudoun,  they  permitted  the 
petitioners  to  remain  t went}'- four  hours  longer  in 
Edinburgh,  and  agreed  to  grant  a  further  dispen- 
sation to  all  who  could  produce  satisfactory  evi- 
dence that  their  private  affairs  required  them  to 
prolong  their  stay. 

During  the  brief  interval  thus  allowed  them,  an 
important  meeting  of  the  leaders  of  the  supplicants 
was  held  in  the  lodgings  of  Lord  Balmerino.  On 
this  occasion  measures  were,  for  the  first  time, 
concerted  for  a  combined  and  regularly  organised 
opposition  to  the  encroachments  of  the  king  and 
the  prelacy  on  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  institu- 
tions and  liberties  of  the  nation  ;  and  the  project  of 
the  celebrated  committees  or  Tables }  as  they  were 
called,  which  had  such  an  important  influence  on 
the  subsequent  destinies  of  Scotland,  was  first 
suggested.^  A  resolution  was  also  passed,  "  That 
they  would  make  the  best  use  that  wisdom  and 
diligence  could,  of  every  occasion  as  it  presented 
itself,  to  get  free  of  the  detested  books."  Before 
parting,  they  agreed  to  meet  again  on  the  loth  of 
November,  to  await  the  answer  to  their  supplica- 
tions, and  to  take  such  further  steps  as  circum- 
stances might  render  necessary  to  secure  the  great 
object  of  their  union. 

On  the  1st  of  November  the  privy  council  and 
The  privy  the  court  of  session,  in  accordance 
council  and  the  with  the  proclamation,  met  at  Lin- 
court  of  session  i;.i  j  n  11 
meet  at  Linlith-  hthgow,  and  were  formally  con- 
gow.  They  ad-  stituted  in  the  palace  ;  but  it  was 
journ  to  Stirling,  found  to  be  so  much  out  of  repair 
that   neither  the  council  nor  the  court  could  be 

*  IiailhV;  Historical  Information,  MS.  p.  25;  Lord 
Hard.vick'a  State  Tapers,  vol.  ii.  p.  95  ;  Large  Declaration, 
pp.  RS,  39.  f  tfaillie.  +  Baillie's  Letters. 


conveniently  accommodated,  and  the  houses  in  the 
town  were  so  mean  and  uncomfortable  that  neither 
the  advocates  nor  writers  would  attend.  The 
council  wrote  to  the  king,  apprizing  him  of  these 
circumstances,  and  by  his  order  the  court  was 
adjourned  to  Stirling.* 

The  important  15th  of  November  at  last  arrived; 
and  as  intelligence  of  the  intended  meeting  had  been 
diligently  diffused  throughout  the  country,  and 
intimation  of  it  had  been  made  from  most  of  the 
pulpits,  the  supplicants  had  the  satisfaction  of 
finding  that  their  strength  and  numbers  had  greatly 
increased.  "  Multitudes,"  says  Guthrie,  "  of  all 
sorts  of  people  (in  greater  numbers  than  formerly), 
from  all  quarters,  came  to  Edinburgh  with  their 
petitions."  j-  Among  others  of  the  nobility  who  had 
never  previously  attended  was  the  Earl  of  Montrose, 
a  young  nobleman  of  great  promise,  who  had  just 
returned  from  his  travels,  and  was  hailed  as  a 
valuable  accession  to  the  popular  party. 

The  treasurer  summoned  a  meeting  of  council  to 
be  held  at  Linlithgow  on  the  14th  of  November, 
and,  after  some  consultation,  their  lordships  resolved 
on  adjourning  to  Edinburgh  to  watch  the  course  of 
events,  and,  if  possible,  to  counteract  the  movements 
of  the  popular  leaders.  Amazed  and  alarmed  at 
the  increasing  numbers  of  the  supplicants,  the 
treasurer,  with  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  and  Lord 
Lorn,  wrote  to  the  supplicant  nobles  with  a  view 
to  persuade  them  that  their  meeting  so  frequently 
and  in  such  numbers  was  informal,  disorderly,  and 
illegal,  and  tended  to  disturb  the  public  peace.  It 
was  replied  that,  as  the  supplicants  had  arranged 
themselves  into  separate  companies,  and  kept  mostly 
within  doors,  their  numbers  could  occasion  little 
disorder ;  that  the  matter  of  their  supplications, 
being  of  public  importance,  and  as  all  his  majesty's 
subjects  had  an  immediate  concern  in  it,  their 
attendance  in  the  capital  to  await  the  answer  to 
their  petitions  was  justifiable  by  reason,  law,  equity, 
and  custom.  They  added,  the  late  king  had  laid 
it  down  as  an  incontrovertible  axiom  that  when 
religion  or  the  king  was  in  danger,  no  man  ought 
to  keep  aloof,  but  that  the  whole  commonwealth 
should  move  at  once,  not  as  separate  individuals,  but 
as  one  united  body.  Heady,  however,  to  take 
advantage  of  every  circumstance  which  seemed 
likely  to  promote  the  common  cause,  they  signified 
their  willingness — in  order  to  avoid  giving  un- 
easiness by  the  greatness  of  their  numbers,  as  well 
as  to  prevent  trouble  and  inconvenience) to  them- 
selves— to  chose  a  limited  number  of  the  nobles,  two 
gentlemen  from  each  shire,  one  minister  from  each 
presbytery,  and  one  burgess  from  each  burgh,  as 
commissioners  to  represent  the  whole  body  of  the 
supplicants,  to  prosecute  their  accusation  against 
the  prelates,  and  to  await  the  king's  answer  to  their 
petitions. 

The  council,  who  had  no  instructions  from  the 
king  to  guide  them  in  so  unexpected     Institution  of 
an  emergency,  and  who  were  pro-       the  rJ-itbles- . 
bably  actuated  by  the  fear  of  some  fresh  commotion, 
*  Baillie's  Letters,  p.  144.        f  Guthrie's  Memoirs,  p.  31. 
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inconsiderately  assented  to  this  proposal.  From 
that  moment  a  new  order,  an  actual  imperium  in 
imperio  was  established  in  the  country,  and  the 
opponents  of  the  canons  and  liturgy  were  con- 
solidated into  one  vast  organised  body.  Commis- 
sioners were  immediately  appointed,  and,  as  it  was 
arranged  that  they  should  meet  in  separate  bodies, 
each  body  representing  the  order  to  which  it  be- 
longed, these  committees  received  the  designation 
of  the  Tables — an  institution  which  soon  exercised 
an  important  influence  on  the  destinies  of  the 
country.  To  obviate  the  inconvenience  to  so  large 
a  body  of  commissioners  of  attending  constantly,  a 
committee  of  four  from  each  Table  was  appointed 
to  reside  in  Edinburgh,  with  power  to  do  every- 
thing which  their  constituents  might  lawfully  do 
for  the  furtherance  of  their  common  objects,  and 
with  instructions  to  convoke  the  whole  Tables  in 
any  extraordinary  emergency  that  might  occur. 

Thus  united,  organised,  and  subordinated  to  the 
authority  of  leaders  in  whose  wisdom  they  could 
confide,  and  under  whom  they  were  prepared  to  act, 
the  vast  multitude  of  the  supplicants  separated,  and 
returned  to  their  homes. 

In  a  few  days  afterwards  the  Earl  of  Roxburgh 
arrived  from  court  with  a  message  from  the  king 
to  the  privy  council,  and  that  body  having  assem- 
bled at  Linlithgow,  issued  a  proclamation  setting 
forth  that  the  petitions  presented  to  the  lords  of  the 
privy  council  concerning  the  service-book  had  been 
by  them  presented  to  his  majesty,  who  had  at  first 
determined  to  take  the  same  into  his  royal  con- 
sideration, "  and  to  give  his  gracious  answer  there- 
The  kind's  anent  with  all  conveniency  ;  but 
answer  to  the  since  that  time  his  majesty  finding, 
supplications.  far  contrary  to  his  expectation,  that 
such  disorderly,  tumultuous,  and  barbarous  inso- 
lencies  have  been  committed  within  the  city  of 
Edinburgh,  upon  the  18th  day  of  October  last,  to 
the  great  contempt  of  his  majesty's  authority  royal, 
by  abusing  his  majesty's  councillors  and  officers  of 
state,  and  others  bearing  charge  and  authority 
under  his  majesty  within  the  said  city,  his  majesty, 
in  a  just  resentment  of  that  foul  indignity  wherein 
his  majesty's  honour  did  so  much  suffer,  has  been 
moved  to  delay  the  signification  of  his  majesty's 
foresaid  gracious  intention,  in  giving  to  his  good 
subjects  such  satisfactory  answer  to  their  petitions 
as  would  have  been  in  equity  expected  from  so  just 
and  religious  a  prince ;  but  yet  his  majesty,  being 
unwilling  that  his  majesty's  loyal  and  faithful 
subjects  should  be  possessed  with  unnecessary  and 
groundless  doubts  and  fears,  his  majesty  is  pleased 
out  of  his  goodness  to  declare  that,  as  he  abhors  all  the 
superstitions  of  popery,  so  he  will  ever  be  most  care- 
ful that  nothing  be  allowed  within  his  majesty's 
dominions  but  that  which  shall  tend  to  the  advance- 
ment of  religion,  as  it  is  presently  professed  within 
his  majesty's  ancient  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  that 
nothing  is,  or  will  be  intended  to  be  done  therein 
against  the  laudable  laws  of  that  his  majesty's 
native  kingdom."  * 
*  Aot  of  Council ;  Baillie ;  Large  Declaration,  p.  456. 


This  answer  was  universally  considered  as  equi- 
vocal and  evasive.    By  the  expression  "  true  religion 
as   presently  professed,"  it  was   believed  nothing 
more  was  meant  than  prelacy  as  at  present  violently 
introduced    into    Scotland.     The   answer,   indeed, 
contains  within  itself  a  striking  proof  of  the  kind's 
utter   hollowness    and    reckless    mendacity.     The 
petitions   were  presented   in  more  than  sufficient 
time  for  an  answer  to  have  been  received  before  the 
riots,  which  took   place  in  October ;   and  yet  his 
indignation  at  these  riots,  in  which  moreover  the 
supplicants  had  no  concern,  is  declared  to  have  been 
the  cause  of  his   delay  in   giving  his   subject*  a 
"  satisfactory  answer  to  their  petitions."    Notwith- 
standing all  these  manifest  proofs  of  insincerity,  the 
popular  leaders,  more  effectually  to  throw  the  blame 
of  all  the  troubles  that  occurred  on  the  bishops, 
affected  to  consider  the  answer  as  an  explicit  and 
unambiguous  expression  of  his  majesty's  sentiments, 
and  containing  an   express  disavowal  of  the  late 
innovations.     The  duplicity  of  Charles  was  further 
evinced  by  the  secret  instructions  given  to  Rox- 
burgh to  tamper  with  the  nobles  individually,  and 
to  labour  to  corrupt  or  disunite  them.    It  was  found, 
however,  that  even  the  poorest  among  them  were 
proof  against  the  most   tempting  offers  of  posts, 
pensions,  and  preferments.     To  divide   them  was 
equally  impossible.    In  vain  did  Traquair  represent 
to  them,  in  a  conference  held  in  the  palace  at  his 
own  request  and  that  of  the  lord  privy  seal,  that,  as 
the  liturgy  had  now  been  set  aside  by  the  king's 
declai-ation  in  his  answer  to  their  petitions,  they 
had   already  obtained   all   that   they  craved,  and 
ought  to  be  satisfied.    Where  was  the  security  that 
the  service,  though  nominally  withdrawn  to-day, 
might  not  be  re-imposed  to-morrow?     They  would 
be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  its  express  and 
formal  revocation.     Nor  was  this  all :  conscious  of 
their  own  strength,  and  feeling  the  advantage  of 
the  position   they   had  already  gained,  they  now 
demanded  the  withdrawal  of  the  canons,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  court  of  high  commission,  which 
they  declared  to  be  unconstitutional  and  illegal. 
To  this  the  treasurer  replied  that,  even  admitting 
the   desirableness  of  removing   these   grounds   of 
complaint,  yet,  as  they  had  to  deal  with  a  king, 
they  ought  not  to  presume  to  dictate,  but  should 
leave   it  to  him  to  prescribe  both  the  time  and 
manner  of  doing  so.   He  exhorted  them,  at  the  same 
time,  not  to  attempt  too   much  at  once,  lest  by 
pushing  their  accusations  against  the  bishops  too 
far  or   too   precipitately,   they   should  contribute 
rather   to  their  exaltation    than    their   downfall. 
Their  answer  was  no  doubt  intended  to  strengthen 
their  accusation  against  the  prelates.     They  coldly 
remarked  that  their  grievances  would  have  been 
redressed  long  ago,  had   the  king  been  truly  in- 
formed of  the  unsoundness  of  the  books,  or  the 
wickedness  of  the  other  innovations  complained  of.* 
Finding  they  made  no  impression  by  these  argu- 
ments, the  officers  of  state  desired  that,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  appearance  of  a  combination  against  the 
*  Baillie. 
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government,  and  to  render  their  supplications  more 
acceptable  to  his  majesty,  each  order  should  petition 
separately  and  at  different  times:  and  that  the 
gentry,  whose  order  was  too  numerous  to  assemble  in 
a  body,  should  petition  by  counties.*  The  subtle 
policy  of  this  suggestion  was  at  once  detected. 
Remembering  the  maxim,  "  Divide  and  conquer," 
the  supplicants  resisted  all  attempts  to  disunite 
them  ;  while  the  project  of  seizing  their  leaders, 
which  had  been  secretly  contemplated  by  the 
council,  was  considered  much  too  hazardous  to  be 
attempted. 

Aware  that  the  council  was  to  meet  at  Dalkeith 

Meeting  of  the    on    the    12th    of    December,    the 

council  at        commissioners    proceeded    thither 

Dalkeith.        jn  a  bod^  with  &  join(.  petjtion< 

The  lords  of  the  council,  however,  tried  every  arti- 
fice in  their  power  to  evade  receiving  them.  They 
sent  out  a  macer,  desiring  the  supplicants  to  send 
in  their  petition  by  him  ;  but  they  declined  to  do  so. 
They  then  sent  out  their  clerk,  desiring  that  each 
order  should  petition  separately ;  but  the  supplicants 
refused  to  comply.  A  third  message  was  dispatched 
by  the  Earl  of  Southesk  and  Lord  Lorn,  with  a  view 
to  induce  the  commissioners  to  alter  certain  pas- 
sages in  their  supplication  of  the  18th  of  October; 
but  this  also  was  firmly  refused,  on  the  ground  that 
they  had  no  power  to  make  any  alteration  without 
the  authority  of  their  constituents.  In  this  manner 
were  the  supplicants  put  off  with  one  device  after 
another  for  three  successive  days;  and  being  aware 
that  the  council  were  not  again  to  assemble  until  the 
following  week,  they  posted  two  or  three  of  their 
number,  accompanied  by  a  notary,  at  each  door  of 
the  council-house,  prepared  to  protest  in  their  own 
name,  and  in  the  name  of  all  who  should  adhere  to 
them,  against  the  refusal  to  receive  their  petitions  ; 
against  the  prelates,  while  under  accusation,  being 
permitted  to  sit  as  judges  in  any  tribunal,  civil  or 
ecclesiastical;  against  the  infliction  of  penalties  on 
themselves  or  others  for  the  non-observance  of  rites 
which  had  been  introduced  contrary  to  the  statutes 
of  the  realm,  and  without  the  consent  of  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  of  the  Church  ;  and  against  their  being 
held  responsible  for  any  troubles  that  might  arise 
in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  their  supplications. 
The  council,  however,  having  been  made  acquainted 
with  the  tenor  of  the  protest,  adroitly  managed  to 
prevent  its  presentation  by  assuring  the  supplicants 
of  a  hearing  on  the  21st  of  December,  and  even  so 
far  gratifying  them  as  formally  to  pass  an  act  to 
that  effect. 

On  the  appointed  day  the  deputies  from  the  com- 

„,,  missioners     presented    themselves 

Ihe  accusation  .    „  ,       r  .  .,        ... 

against  the  before    the    privy    council,  which 

bishops  pre-  they  now  found  to   consist  exclu- 

ing  previously  withdrawn.  The 
accusation  was  presented  by  Lord  Loudoun,  who,  in 
a  long  and  eloquent  address,  expatiated  on  the 
grievances  complained  of,  and  especially  repudiated 
the  odious  imputation  of  rebellion  and  conspiracy 
*  Crawford,  book  iii.  sect.  1. 


with  which,  in  the  exercise  of  their  undoubted 
right  humbly  to  supplicate  their  sovereign  .'or 
relief,  they  had  been  publicly  charged  by  the  pre- 
lates. He  added,  in  conclusion,  "We  declare  that 
our  desires  do  chiefly  tend  to  the  preservation  of 
true  religion  and  the  subject's  lawful  liberty j 
neither  do  we  crave  the  bishops' blood,  nor  revenge 
on  their  persons,  but  that  the  abuses  and  wrongs 
done  by  them  may  be  truly  remonstrated  to  his 
majesty,  that,  after  due  trial  of  the  wrongs,  such 
order  may  be  taken  as  the  evils  may  be  remedied, 
and  the  power  that  they  have  abused  may  be  so 
restrained,  as  the  like  evils  may  be  prevented  in  time 
to  come."  Several  of  the  other  deputies  followed 
in  speeches  less  lengthened,  but  still  more  vehement : 
and  one  of  the  speakers  so  affected  his  auditors, 
that  many  of  them  could  not  refrain  from  shedding 
tears.  When  the  deputies  had  finished,  the  lord- 
treasurer,  privy  seal,  and  register,  exhorted  the 
ministers  to  instruct  their  flocks  to  be  loyal  to 
their  sovereign,  and  to  think  well  of  him,  especially 
as  regarded  the  matter  of  religion.  To  this  admo- 
nition, one  of  the  deputies,  Mr.  James  Cunningham, 
minister  of  Cumnock,  who  had  already  addressed 
the  council  with  great  fervency,  promptly  replied, 
"  Our  consciences  and  our  hearers  bear  witness  that 
we  endeavoured  to  carry  ourselves  suitably  in  this 
respect,  neither  had  we  ever  a  thought  to  the  con- 
trary ;  but  his  majesty  was  wronged  after  the 
manner  that  Ahasuerus  was  wronged  by  Hainan, 
and  we  are  looking  to  see  the  way  of  the  Lord's 
righteousness  in  his  appointed  time." 

The  deputies  having  been  fully  heard,  the  lords  of 
the  council  expressed  a  deep  interest  in  the  cause  of 
the  supplicants  ;  but  as  they  had  been  expressly  for- 
bidden by  his  majesty  to  do  anything  farther  in 
relation  to  this  controversy,  they  regretted  their 
inability  as  yet  to  return  any  answer  to  the  de- 
mands just  made.  They  therefore  desired  the  depu- 
ties to  wait  patiently  for  a  short  time,  until  they  had 
informed  his  majesty  of  all  these  proceedings,  and 
had  received  his  instructions.  In  the  meantime 
they  passed  an  act,  in  which  they 
declared  that  they  would  represent 
the  weighty  and  important  matters  contained  in 
the  petitions  and  supplications  to  his  majesty's 
royal  consideration,  and  that  without  prejudice  to 
the  declinature  given  in  by  the  supplicants,  that 
the  said  supplicants  should  be  heard  in  time  and 
place  convenient,  and  that  in  the  interval  they 
should  "  receive  no  prejudice." 

The  council  now  felt  themselves  placed  in  very 
perplexing  circumstances.  Any  longer  to  conceal 
from  the  king  the  alarming  state  of  the  country 
was  impossible,  and  yet  they  were  keenly  alive  lo 
the  danger  of  drawing  down  on  themselves  the 
royal  displeasure  by  the  unwelcome  intelligence 
which  they  were  about  to  communicate.  At  their 
request,  Traquair  was  summoned  to  court  to  lay 
before  his  majesty,  without  reserve,  a  plain  state- 
ment of  the  grievances  complained  of,  the  increas- 
ing number  and  influence  of  the  supplicants,  and 
the  determined  opposition  of  the  great  body  of  the 
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people  to  the  introduction  of  the  new  ritual.  As 
Traquair,  however,  was  suspected  of  being  hostile 
to  the  bishops,  and  even  of  secretly  conniving  with 
the  supplicants,  his  representations  respecting  the 
distracted  state  of  the  country  were  considered  as 
exaggerated,  and  his  prudent  counsel  to  withdraw 
the  canons  and  liturgy  was  unfortunately  disre- 
garded. Traquair's  endeavours  to  undeceive  the 
king  were  still  further  counteracted  by  the  Presi- 
dent Spot  tis wood,  as  well  as  by  his  father,  the 
archbishop,  who  artfully  reminded  the  king  that 
his  grandmother,  the  unfortunate  Mary,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  dispersing  the  confederated  nobles  who 
had  conspired  against  Riccio,  by  simply  denouncing 
Rash  policy  them  as  traitors.  Moved  by  this 
of  the  king,  representation,  and  probably  still 
more  by  the  rash  and  violent  counsels  of  Laud, 
whose  furious  bigotry  would  brook  no  opposition, 
Charles  fell  into  the  snare  thus  artfully  laid 
for  him,  and  adopted  a  policy  which  ultimately 
proved  fatal  to  his  own  projects,  and  for  a  time 
distracted  the  country.  Under  strict  injunctions, 
and,  it  is  said,  even  an  oath  of  secrecy,  he  trans- 
mitted by  Traquair  a  proclamation,  in  which  he 
stigmatised  the  accusation  against  the  bishops  as 
contrary  to  truth  and  justice,  declared  that  they 
had  done  nothing  without  his  express  authority, 
that  he  himself  had  carefully  examined  the  ser- 
vice-book and  canons,  and  cordially  approved  of 
them,  as  containing  much  that  was  conducive  to 
true  piety,  and  nothing  prejudicial  to  the  ancient 
la\vs  of  Scotland,  or  the  religion  there  professed; 
he  condemned  the  petitions  of  the  supplicants  as 
derogatory  to  his  supreme  authority,  and  their 
meetings  as  conspiracies  to  disturb  the  public 
peace,  and  concluded  by  prohibiting  all  such  meet- 
ings for  the  future  under  pain  of  treason.* 

On   Traquair's   arrival,  a  deputation  from   the 
popular    lords   waited  m\   him,   to  inquire  what 
answer  his  majesty  had  returned  to  their  petitions  ; 
but  the  treasurer  kept  his  secret ;  no  importunity 
could  induce  him  to   divulge  the   nature  of  the 
communication   which    he   had   been   charged   to 
deliver   to   the   privy  council.      He   significantly 
hinted,  however,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  pre- 
vent such  numerous  convocations  of  the  lieges  as 
had  recently  taken  place  in  Edinburgh,  and  that 
unless  these  meetings  were  less  frequent,  the  council 
would  be  obliged  to  prohibit  them.     In  the  mean- 
time, the  information  withheld  by  Traquair  reached 
Scotland  through  a  different  channel.     By  means 
of  secret  agents  at  court,  the  nobles  were  not  only 
made  aware  of  the  tenor  of  Traquair's  instructions, 
but  had  even  obtained  a  copy  of  the  proclamation. 
Not  a  moment  was  lost  in  adopting  measures  to 
communicate    the   intelligence   to 
summoned  by     *ne  wno^e  body  of  the  supplicants. 
their  leaders  to    There  was  no  alternative  now  but 
assemble  at      abject  submission  or  open  resist- 
ance.     I  he  alarm  was  propagated 
throughout  the  country  with  unprecedented  rapi- 
dity ;  and,  as  it  was  known  that  a  meeting  of  the 
*  Rushworth's  Collections,  vol.  ii.  p.  731. 


privy  council  was  about  to  be  held  in  Stirling  to 
receive  the  despatches  brought  by  the  treasurer, 
the  supplicants  from  all  parts  of  the  country  were 
summoned  to  repair  thither  for  the  protection  of 
their  leaders. 

In  vain  did  the  officers  of  state  then  in  Edin- 
burgh endeavour  to  dissuade  the  commissioners 
of  the  Tables,  for  whom  they  sent,  from  collecting 
such  an  assemblage  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
council.  The  policy  of  the  supplicants  was  to  be 
present  at  the  reading  of  the  proclamation,  and 
immediately  to  present  a  protest  in  the  name  of 
the  Church  and  the  kingdom,  and  have  direct 
recourse  to  the  king  himself  with  their  supplica- 
tions. To  prevent  their  following  this  course, 
which  was  considered  the  only  legal  one  left  open 
to  them  for  their  own  protection,  as  well  as  for 
the  preservation  of  the  liberties  of  the  country, 
Traquair  had  no  other  expedient  left  than  that  of 
anticipating  the  movements  of  the  supplicants  by 
issuing,  ere  they  were  aware,  the  proclamation 
prohibiting  their  assembling.  Accordingly,  he  and 
the  Earl  of  Roxburgh  set  out  secretly  from  Edin- 
burgh about  two  o'clock  on  Monday  morning,  the 
day  before  the  meeting  of  council  had  been  appointed 
to  be  held,  in  order  to  have  the  proclamation  pub- 
lished before  the  supplicants  should  have  collected, 
or  should  even  be  aware  of  their  departure.  This 
undignified  stratagem  was  defeated  by  a  most 
unexpected  accident.  One  of  the  servants  of 
Traquair,  before  leaving  Edinburgh,  happening  to 
stop  for  a  few  minutes  at  an  ale-house  to  refresh 
himself  for  his  journey,  and  meeting  there  with 
Lord  Lindsay's  servant,  who  had  been  carousing 
in  the  place  over  night,  incautiously  mentioned  to 
him  the  object  of  his  journey.  The  intelligence 
was  immediately  conveyed  to  Lord  Lindsay,  who, 
without  losing  a  moment,  gave  the  alarm  to  his 
friends,  and  by  four  o'clock  the  same  morning  lie 
and  the  Earl  of  Home  were  on  horseback  on  their 
way  to  Stirling.  Pushing  forward  with  extraor- 
dinary speed,  they  came  within  sight  of  the  two 
earls  near  the  Torwood,  and,  avoiding  them  by 
slightly  diverging  from  the  common  road,  reached 
Stirling  an  hour  before  them.  About  eight  o'clock 
Traquair  and  Roxburgh  made  their  appearance, 
and  after  waiting  in  vain  for  about  two  hours  in 
expectation  of  the  arrival  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
the  council  to  form  a  quorum,  they  anticipated  the 
authority  of  the  council,  proceeded  to  the  Cross, 
accompanied  by  the  Lyon-herald,  and  issued  the 
proclamation  with  all  the  customary  formalities 
To  their  utter  astonishment  and  prote8ta(rainst 
mortification,  no  sooner  was  the  the  procfama- 
proclamation  read  than  Lindsay  tionofthe 
and  Home,  attended  by  a  notary, 
stepped  forward,  and  in  all  due  form  of  law  pro- 
tested against  it,*  and  affixed  their  protest  to  the 
proclamation  on  the  market-cross.  This  proceed- 
ing, which  in  the  popular  belief  was  legally  suf- 
ficient, at  least  to  suspend  the  effects  of  the  king's 

*  Rothes'  Relation,  p.  63  ;  Baillie ;  Guthrie's  Memoirs, 
p.  33. 
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order,  was  repeated  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  presence 
of  seventeen  peers,  as  well  as  at  Linlithgow,  and 
every  other  town  where  the  proclamation  was 
published. 

The  affairs  of  Scotland  were  now  rapidly  ap- 
proaching a  crisis  when  no  alternative  should  re- 
main to  the  people  but  armed  resistance,  on  the 
one  hand,  or,  on  the  other,  the  entire  surrender  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  the  most  abject  and 
implicit  submission  to  a  tyrant's  will.  The  sin- 
cerity of  the  king  had  been  long  and  justly  sus- 
pected, but  the  proclamation  now  issued  showed 
the  utter  hollowness,  as  well  as  artful  duplicity  of 
his  previous  declaration,  that  nothing  was  intended 
against  the  ancient  laws  of  the  realm  and  the 
religion  "  presently  professed"  in  Scotland.  His 
stubborn  temper,  intractable  pride,  and  intolerant 
bigotry,  forbade  all  hope  of  concession.  Even  the 
last  resource  of  the  oppressed,  the  very  humblest 
form  of  liberty — the  right  of  complaint  and  petition, 
was  now  denounced  as  treason.  Yet  even  in  these 
alarming  circumstances,  though  the  utmost  dis- 
content everywhere  prevailed,  the  people  still 
retained  a  degree  of  respect  and  affection  for  their 
sovereign,  and  were  willing  to  impute  his  flagrant 
misgovernment  rather  to  the  influence  of  evil  coun- 
sellors than  to  his  own  disposition.  Making  every 
allowance  for  the  comparative  ignorance  in  which 
Charles  was  probably  kept  of  the  state  of  public 
feeling  in  Scotland,  his  conduct  on  this  occasion 
was  to  the  last  degree  rash,  foolish,  and  unprin- 
cipled. He  must  have  been  fully  aware  that  in 
attempting  to  impose  the  liturgy  and  canons  on  his 
Scottish  subjects,  he  was  acting  in  direct  contraven- 
tion of  the  statutes  of  the  realm,  trampling  on 
every  form  of  public  liberty,  and  incurring  what 
can  never  be  safely  despised — the  odium  of  a  whole 
nation.  He  had,  nevertheless,  made  no  prepara- 
tion whatever  for  meeting  an  emergency  which 
the  most  ordinary  foresight  might  have  seen  to  be 
all  but  inevitable.  Wrapt  up  in  the  delusion  of 
unlimited  prerogative,  and  presuming  on  the  sub- 
mission of  his  subjects  to  the  royal  authority, 
lie  neglected  those  precautions  without  which  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  coerce  the  will  of  a 
whole  people.  Besides  this,  he  had  by  neglect, 
affront,  and  personal  injury,  alienated  some  of 
the  principal  leaders  of  that  formidable  combina- 
tion with  which  he  had  now  to  contend.  He  had, 
as  we  have  seen,  insulted  the  Earl  of  Rothes,  who 
had  assembled  a  body  of  gentlemen  to  do  him 
honour  on  his  entrance  into  Fife,  by  contempt- 
uously altering  his  route  to  avoid  receiving  their 
homage ;  *  the  title  of  earl  had  been  promised  to 
Lord  Loudoun,  but  to  punish  that  nobleman  for  his 
independent  vote  in  the  parliament  of  1633,  the 
patent  was  cancelled  ;f  he  had  disgusted  Montrose 
by  coldness  and  neglect ;%  and  he  had  treated 
Balmerino  with  flagrant  cruelty  and  injustice. 

The    institution    of    the   Tables,    inadvertently 

*  Crawford's  History,  MS. ;  Rush  worth,  vol.  ii.  p.  183. 
f  Crawford's  Lives  of  Officers  of  State. 
X  Heylin's  Life  of  Laud,  p.  273. 


conceded  by  the  privy  council,  had  not  only  led 
to  the  close  union  and  organisation  of  all  who 
were  opposed  to  the  new  ritual,  but  had  also 
established  a  power  within  the  State  stronger  than 
the  government  itself.  The  council  had  no  power 
to  enforce  the  observance  of  their  own  edicts; 
while  the  commands  of  the  popular  leaders  were 
met  everywhere  with  a  ready  and  affectionate 
obedience. 

The  functions  of  government  being  thus  super- 
seded,   the   arm   of  the   law  was     Neglect  of  the 
paralysed ;  and  the  administration    administration 
of  justice  was  so  far  neglected,  that        of  justice, 
fraudulent  debtors  set  their  creditors  at  defiance ; 
and  in   the   northern   districts,  especially  in   the 
Highlands,   depredation    and   murder  once  more 
commenced,  and  were  perpetrated  openly  and  with 
impunity.* 

The  king,  the  privy  council,  and  the  bishops, 
were  at  length  unable  any  longer  to  shut  their 
eyes  to  the  difficulties  by  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded. With  no  support  save  that  derived  from 
the  bare  assertion  of  prerogative,  they  found 
arrayed  against  them  a  vast  and  powerful  coali- 
tion— ramified  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
country — fully  organised,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  in- 
stant and  combined  action,  and  subordinated  to 
wise  and  determined  leaders,  including  upwards  of 
thirty  of  the  highest  nobility  of  the  kingdom.  It 
was  now  the  policy  of  government  to  disunite  a 
confederacy  which  they  found  themselves  utterly 
powerless  to  repress.  To  effect  this,  the  officers  of 
state  employed  every  artifice  which  their  ingenuity 
could  suggest ;  while  the  prelates  laboured  to  de- 
lude the  supplicants  by  promising  to  intercede 
with  the  king  to  withdraw  the  canons  and  liturgy, 
and  to  re-model  the  court  of  high  commission.! 

The  nobles  and  other  deputies  assembled  in 
Edinburgh  now  drew  up  a  notice,  which  was 
rapidly  circulated  throughout  the  kingdom,  calling 
on  the  whole  body  of  the  supplicants  to  repair 
with  all  due  expedition  to  the  capital,  to  concert 
measures  for  their  common  safety.  The  summons 
was  obeyed  with  alacrity.  Multitudes  from  all 
quarters  flocked  to  the  city;  and  the  Tables  having 
assembled,  it  was  resolved  that,  in  order  to  defeat 
the  machinations  of  their  enemies,  and  still  farther 
to  cement  their  own  union  by  a  solemn  obligation, 
they  should  have  recourse  to  the  decisive  measure 
of  renewing  the  National  Covenant,  with  an 
additional  clause  applicable  to  the  Kevival  of 
peculiar  exigency  of  the  time,  the  National 
binding  themselves  "  to  adhere  to  Covenant, 
and  defend  the  true  religion*  and  forbearing  the 
practice  of  all  innovations  already  introduced  into 
the  worship  of  God ;  and  to  labour  by  all  means 
lawful  to  recover  the  purity  and  liberty  of  the 
Gospel,  as  it  was  professed  and  established  before 
the  aforesaid  innovations."  This  memorable  com- 
pact had  its  origin  at  the  commencement  of  the 

*  Spalding's  History  of  the  Troubles  in  Scotland,  vol.  i. 
p.  61. 

f  Historical  Information,  MS.,  p.  137. 
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Reformation,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  a  solemn 
abjuration  of  popery,  and  an  engagement  to  adhere 
to  and  defend  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 
infant  church  that  had  just  been  established.  It 
was  sworn  to,  at  that  time,  by  the  king  and  his 
household,  and  afterwards  by  all  ranks  of  the  people. 
It  was  afterwards  repeatedly  renewed  at  seasons 
when  there  appeared  to  be  imminent  danger  of  a 
revival  of  popery.  A  negative  clause,  which  had 
been  added  during  the  administration  of  Arran, 
was  still  retained.  It  contained  a  detailed  account, 
and  a  solemn  renunciation,  of  the  errors  and  cor- 
ruptions of  the  Romish  system,  and  a  general 
profession  of  the  reformed  faith.  In  justification 
of  this  decisive  step,  a  reference  was  made  to 
numerous  statutes  which  had  been  passed  by  the 
Scottish  parliament  in  favour  of  the  presbyterian 
form  of  church  government  and  mode  of  worship, 
and  which  necessarily,  by  implication,  condemned 
the  introduction  of  the  late  innovations. 

The  original  national  covenant,  and  its  repeated 
renewals,  were   still  fresh   in   the  recollection  of 
the  people,  and  were  regarded  with   deep   affec- 
tion and  reverence.     It  was  therefore  evident  to 
the  committees  of  the  Tables  that  its  revival,  at 
this  critical  juncture,  in  a  form  adapted  to  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  the  Church  and  the  common- 
wealth, could  not  fail  to  be  extremely  acceptable  to 
the  people,  who  would  thus  be  united,  as  one  man, 
in  defence  of  the  common  cause.     On  the  Sabbath 
subsequent   to   the  resolution  of  the   Tables,  the 
ministers,   in    their    discourses   from    the   pulpit, 
laboured  to  persuade  their  hearers  that  the  breach 
>f  the  former  covenant  had  been  a  special  cause  of 
the  grievous  troubles  that  had  recently  fallen  upon 
the  Church,  and  that  therefore  its  renewal  might 
>e  regarded  as  a  means  of  obtaining  the  Lord's 
>pecial   favour;    and    speaking   in    the   language 
Lfterwards  adopted  by  the  General   Assembly  of 
L640,  they  declared,  "  the  remembrance  of  their 
reach  of  covenant  did  sting,  wound,  and  pierce 
through  their  consciences  ;  wherefore  being  moved 
with   serious  repentance,   they  resolved  to  renew 
their  covenant  or  national  confession."  * 
This   celebrated   bond   was   denounced    at    the 
Denunciation     time'  b^  the  P^latical  party,  as 
of  the  covenant    a   treasonable  compact  against  the 
by  the  prelati-    just  authority  of  the  king,  and  its 
pw  )'•        authors  and  adherents  were  stig- 
latised  as  conspirators  against  the  State.      Such 
mtiments  have  even  found  an  echo  among  certain 
liters  of  our  own  day.     Its  legality,  however,  in 
>oint  of  form,  as  well  as  the  lawfulness  of  such 
associations  according   to  various   acts  of  parlia- 
ment, the  repeated  sanction  of  royalty  itself,  and 
the  ancient  and  hitherto  unquestioned  usage  of  the 
kingdom,  was  maintained  by  some  of  the  ablest 
lawyers   of   the   time,   including   even  Hope,  the 
king's  advocate.    The  obligation  of  subjects  to  obey 
the  king,  and  defend  his  person,  is  explicitly  and 
strongly   stated   in    the   covenant;    nor  does   the 
qualifying  clause,  which  connects  this  obligation 
*  Letter  to  the  Church  of  Helvetia. 


with  the  defence  of  religion,  liberty,  and  law, 
tend  to  impair,  far  less  to  neutralise  the  obligation 
itself. 

The  beneficial  influence  of  this  solemn  compact 
was  not  confined  to  the  age  and  nation  in  which 
it  originated.  Though  little  perceived  and  acknow- 
ledged, that  influence  is  felt  up  to  the  present  hour 
in  the  constitutional  freedom  enjoyed  by  all  the 
subjects  of  the  British  empire.  It  saved  Scotland 
from  the  total  subversion  of  its  liberties,  and  the 
establishment  of  unmitigated  despotism  under 
Charles;  and  it  contributed  largely  to  animate  the 
patriotism  of  the  sister  kingdom,  in  its  struggles 
against  the  encroachments  of  arbitrary  power,  and 
in  the  last  great  effort  by  which  it  shook  off  for 
ever  the  yoke  of  the  house  of  Stewart.  The  bond 
concludes  with  a  declaration  remarkable  at  once 
for  its  boldness,  its  explicit  and  manly  eloquence, 
the  clear  views  it  exhibits  of  the  reciprocal  duties 
of  kings  and  subjects,  and  the  pure  and  lofty- 
minded  patriotism  which  it  breathes : — "  We,  noble- 
men, gentlemen,  burgesses,  ministers,  and  commons, 
under  subscribing,  considering  diverse  times  before, 
and  especially  at  this  time,  the  danger  of  the  true 
reformed  religion,  of  the  king's  honour,  and  of  the 
public  peace  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  manifold  inno- 
vations and  evils  generally  contained,  and  particu- 
larly mentioned  in  our  late  supplications,  do  hereby 
profess,  and  before  God,  his  angels,  and  the  world, 
do  solemnly  declare,  that  with  our  whole  hearts 
we  agree  and  resolve,  all  the  days  of  our  lives, 
constantly  to  adhere  unto,  and  defend,  the  true 
religion — forbearing  the  practice  of  all  novations 
already  introduced  in  the  matters  of  the  worship 
of  God,  or  approbation  of  the  corruptions  of  the 
public  government  of  the  Church,  or  civil  places 
or  power  of  churchmen,  till  they  be  tried  and 
allowed  in  free  assemblies,  and  in  parliaments;  to 
labour  by  all  means  lawful  to  recover  the  purity  and 
liberty  of  the  Gospel,  as  it  was  established  and  pro- 
fessed before  the  said  novations;  and  because,  after 
due  examination,  we  plainly  perceive,  and  un- 
doubtedly believe,  that  the  innovations  and  evils 
have  no  warrant  in  the  Word  of  God,  are  contrary 
to  the  articles  of  the  aforesaid  confessions,  to  the 
intention  and  meaning  of  the  blessed  reformers  of 
religion  in  this  land,  and  do  sensibly  tend  to  the 
re-establishment  of  the  popish  religion  and  tyranny, 
and  to  the  subversion  and  ruin  of  the  true  reformed 
religion,  and  of  our  liberties,  laws,  and  estates;  we 
also  declare  that  the  foresaid  confessions  are  to  be 
interpreted,  and  ought  to  be  understood  of  the 
foresaid  novations  and  evils,  no  less  than  if  every 
one  of  them  had  been  expressed  in  the  foresaid 
confessions,  and  that  we  are  obliged  to  detest  and 
abhor  them  among  other  particular  heads  of 
papistry  abjured  therein  ;  and  therefore,  from  the 
knowledge  and  conscience  of  our  duty  to  God,  our 
king,  and  country,  without  any  worldly  rcspict 
or  inducement,  so  far  as  human  infirmity  will 
suffer,  wishing  a  further  measure  of  the  grace  of 
God  to  this  effect,  We  promise  and  swear,  by  the 
great  name  of  the  Lord  our  God,  to  continue  in 
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the  profession  and  obedience  of  the  foresaid  re- 
ligion :  that  we  shall  defend  the  same,  and  resist 
all  those  contrary  errors  and  corruptions,  according 
to  our  vocation,  and  to  the  uttermost  of  that  power 
that  God  hath  put  in  our  hands  all  the  days  of  our 
lives;  and  in  like  manner,  with  the  same  heart  we 
declare  before  God  and  man.  that  we  have  no  in- 
tention or  desire  to  attempt  anything  that  may 
turn  to  the  dishonour  of  God,  or  the  diminution  of 
the  king's  greatness  or  authority ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  promise  and  swear  that  we  shall,  to  the 
uttermost  of  our  power,  with  our  means  and  lives, 
stand  to  the  defence  of  our  dread  sovereign,  his 
person,  and  authority,  in  the  defence  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  true  religion,  liberties,  and  laws  of  the 
kingdom  ;  as  also  to  the  mutual  defence  and  assist- 
ance of  every  one  of  us  of  another,  in  the  same  cause 
of  maintaining  the  true  religion,  and  his  majesty's 
authority,  with  our  best  counsel,  our  bodies,  means, 
and  whole  power,  against  all  sorts  of  persons  what- 
soever; so  that  whatsoever  shall  be  done  to  the 
least  of  us,  shall  be  taken  as  done  to  us  all  in 
general,  and  to  every  one  of  us  in  particular;  and 
that  we  shall  neither  directly,  or  indirectly,  suffer 
ourselves  to  be  divided  or  withdrawn  from  this 
blessed  and  loyal  conjunction,  nor  shall  cast  in  any 
let  or  impediment  that  may  stay  or  hinder  any 
such  resolution,  as  by  common  consent  shall  be 
found  to  conduce  for  so  good  ends ;  but  on  the 
contrary  shall,  by  all  lawful  means,  labour  to 
further  and  promote  the  same ;  and  if  any  such 
dangerous  or  divisive  motion  be  made  to  us,  by 
word  or  writ,  we,  and  every  one  of  us,  shall  either 
suppress  it,  or,  if  need  be,  shall  incontinent  make 
the  same  known,  that  it  may  be  timeously  ob- 
viated; neither  do  we  fear  the  foul  aspersions  of 
rebellion,  combination,  or  what  else  our  adver- 
saries, from  their  craft  and  malice,  would  put  on 
us,  seeing  what  Ave  do  is  so  well  warranted,  and 
ariseth  from  an  unfeigned  desire  to  maintain  the 
true  worship  of  God,  the  majesty  of  our  king,  and 
the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  for  the  common  happi- 
ness of  ourselves  and  our  posterity." 

This  notable  declaration,  and  indeed  the  whole  of 
the  memorable  bond  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  was 
prepared  by  Alexander  Henderson,  minister  of 
Leuchars,  a  distinguished  clergyman,  and  the  well- 
known  Archibald  Johnston  of  Warriston,  an  advo- 
cate. It  was  revised  by  Balmerino,  Loudoun,  and 
Rothes,  was  submitted  for  correction  to  some  of 
the  leading  ministers  during  the  course  of  its  pre- 
paration, and  finally  received  the  formal  approval 
of  the  committees  of  the  Tables. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  there  were  a  few 
influential  individuals  who,  though  friendly  to  the 
objects  of  the  covenant,  hesitated,  apparently  from 
conscientious  motives,  to  subscribe  it.  Among  these 
there  were  several  clergymen,  who  had  been  induced 
b}*  the  prelates  to  take  the  oath  of  conformity,  and 
others  who  had,  by  long  custom,  become  reconciled 
to  episcopal  forms  and  corruptions,  of  which  they 
never  could  fully  approve.  Among  the  nobility 
there  were  some  who  had  during  the  last  reign 


imbibed  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  to  which 
they  were  still  disposed  to  adhere.  The  scruple* 
of  all  these  parties  were,  however,  at  last  removed 
by  means  of  concessions  and  explanations,  so  that 
not  a  single  dissentient  of  any  note  remained. 

The  first  of  March  was  appointed  to  be  held  as 
a  day  of  solemn  fasting  and  humiliation  ;  and  the 
supplicants  having  assembled  in  the  Grey  Friars' 
Church,  in  Edinburgh,  after  sermon  the  covenant 
was  read,  and  Lord  Loudoun  addressed  the  as- 
sembled multitude  in  an  impressive  and  eloquent 
speech,  in  which  he  expatiated  on  the  importance 
of  union  at  that  critical  juncture,  and  exhorted  all 
to  persevering  zeal  in  the  good  cause  in  which 
they  had  embarked.  Mr.  Alexander  Henderson 
afterwards  offered  up  a  fervent  prayer  for  the 
Divine  blessing,  and  immediately  thereafter,  the 
noblemen  present,  advancing  to  Subscription 
the  table,  subscribed  the  covenant,  of  the 

and,  with  uplifted  hands,  solemnly  covenant. 
swore  to  observe  the  duties  which  it  required. 
Their  example  was  followed  by  the  gentlemen, 
ministers,  and  burgesses,  and  finally  by  thousands 
of  every  rank,  who  pressed  forward,  subscribed 
and  swore  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  The  vast 
sheet  of  parchment,  upwards  of  fifteen  square  feet 
in  extent,  was  in  a  short  time  covered  with  signa- 
tures, and,  for  want  of  room,  great  numbers  were 
compelled  to  be  content  with  signing  no  more 
than  their  initials.*  Many  were  in  tears,  but  they 
were  tears  of  joy  and  rapture ;  every  face  was 
radiant  with  delight,  and  the  whole  city  resounded 
with  mutual  congratulations.  The  prelates  were 
struck  with  dismay  at  this  event,  which  exceeded 
in  importance  all  that  their  most  gloomy  appre- 
hensions had  anticipated.  They  already  saw,  in 
its  consequences,  the  destruction  of  their  own  order 
and  the  ruin  of  the  whole  prelatical  fabric ;  and 
Spottiswood,  their  primate,  exclaimed  in  despair, 
"Now  all  that  we  have  been  doing  these  thirty 
years  by  past  is  at  once  thrown  down  !  "f 

Copies  of  the  bond  were  immediately  transmitted 
by  the  deputies  to  all  the  presbyteries  of  the  king- 
dom, together  with  a  paper  entitled,  "The  lawful- 
ness of  the  Subscription  to  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
1638."  Commissioners  were  also  dispatched  to  the 
west  and  north,  in  order  to  counteract  the  opposi- 
tion which  was  expected  to  arise  in  these  quarters, 
chiefly  through  the  influence  of  the  learned  doctors 
in  the  colleges  of  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen.  The 
former  taught  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  and 
most  of  them  had  acquiesced  in  the  articles  of 
Perth;  the  latter  were  avowed  advocates  of  pre- 
lacy, and  inculcated  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedi- 
ence. The  presbytery  of  Glasgow,  however,  cordially 
embraced  the  covenant ;  while  Aberdeen,  where  the 
baleful  influence  of  Huntley  still  predominated, 
stood  alone  in  its  opposition.  In  every  other  town 
and  parish  throughout  the  country,  the  covenant 
was  subscribed  and  sworn  by  persons  of  all  rank  a 
with  the  utmost  zeal,  and  amidst  the  most  lively 

*  Maitland's  History  of  Edinburgh,  p.  86. 
f  Bishop  Guthrie'a  Memoirs,  p.  35. 
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demonstrations  of  joy.  "  I  was  present,"  says  a 
contemporary  writer,  "at  Lanark,  and  several 
other  parishes,  when,  on  Sabbath,  after  the  fore- 
noon sermon,  the  covenant  was  read  and  sworn. 
All  the  people  generally  and  most  willingly  con- 
curred. I  have  seen  more  than  a  thousand  persons 
all  at  once  lifting  up  t^ieir  hands,  and  the  tears 
falling  down  from  their  eyes ;  so  that  through  the 
whole  land,  excepting  the  professed  papists,  and 
some  few  who  adhered  to  the  prelates,  people  uni- 
versally entered  into  the  covenant  of  God."*  So 
great  was  the  enthusiasm  of  some,  that  they  even 
subscribed  with  their  blood,  nor  could  they  be 
deterred  by  the  presence  of  prelaticai  clergymen, 
and  their  worthless  adherents,  who  in  many  in- 
stances attempted  to  intimidate  the  people  by 
oaths,  imprecations,  and  menaces,  and  to  drive 
them  back  with  drawn  swords. f  The  popular 
excitement  spread  with  unexampled  rapidity, 
penetrated  the  most  secluded  recesses  of  the 
country,  and  extended  to  the  remotest  districts  of 
the  west  and  north — where  the  warlike  septs,  so 
often  at  deadly  feud,  were  for  once  united  in  a 
common  bond  of  brotherhood.  In  the  short  space 
of  two  months,  all  Scotland  had  submitted  to  the 
covenant,  with  the  exception  of  the  courtiers  and 
their  minions,  the  papists,  the  prelates,  and  their 
obsequious  subordinates.  No  compulsion  Avas 
needed  to  procure  subscriptions,  and  it  is  certain 
that  none  was  employed.  On  the  contrary,  great 
care  was  taken  to  prevent  incompetent  persons 
from  subscribing.  None  were  permitted  to  enrol 
their  names,  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  but 
such  as  had  previously  partaken  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  many  influential  names  were  refused 
on  account  of  the  supposed  unfitness  of  the  parties. 
"Some  men  of  no  small  note,"  says  Henderson, 
"  offered  their  subscriptions,  and  were  refused  till 
time  should  prove  that  they  joined  from  love  to 
the  cause,  and  not  from  the  fear 'of  man;"  and 
Rothes  remarked,  "  The  matter  was  so  holy,  that 
they  held  it  to  be  irreligious  to  use  violent  means 
to  advance  such  a  work." 

It  has  been  customary  with  prelaticai  writers, 
and  the  admirers  of  prerogative,  to  represent  the 
nation  as  at  this  period  divided  into  parties.  In  a 
certain  sense  this  is  true,  though  the  mode  of  ex- 
pression is  fitted,  as  it  was  probably  intended,  to 
mislead.  In  point  of  fact,  the  covenanters  were  not 
only  the  majority  of  the  nation,  but,  in  ordinary 
language,  in  which  rigid  exactness  is  neither  pro- 
fessed nor  expected,  they  may  be  said  to  have  con- 
stituted the  nation  itself.  The  non-covenanters,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  a  mere  faction,  composed  of 
the  bishops  and  a  few  of  the  subordinate  prelaticai 
clergy,  who  were  eagerly  looking  for  preferment, 
together  with  a  small  junto  of  court  officials  and 
their  retainers.  It  is  too  late  now  to  reproduce 
misrepresentations,  which  were  triumphantly  ex- 
posed by  those  who  had  the  most  intimate  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  the  state  of  Scotland  at 

*  Li\  ingstone'a  Life. 
f  Baiiiic's  Letters;  Rothes'  Relation. 
VOL.   II. 


this  period.  In  vain  did  the  deposed  bishops  who 
had  fled  to  England  labour  to  traduce  the  cove- 
nanters, by  describing  them  as  a  faction  composed 
of  rebellious  persons,  under  the  guidance  of  a  few 
fanatical  leaders — "  men  of  unquiet  spirits  and 
broken  fortunes."  It  was  answered  by  the  covenant- 
ing nobility  and  gentry  that,  "  It  is  known  by  all 
who  are  acquainted  with  this  country  that  almost 
the  whole  kingdom  standeth  to  the  defence  of  this 
cause,  and  that  the  chiefest  of  the  nobles,  barons, 
and  burgesses,  are  honoured  in  the  places  where 
they  live  for  religion,  wisdom,  power,  and  wealth, 
answerable  to  the  condition  of  this  kingdom ;  that 
the  meanest  of  the  commons  who  have  joined  in 
this  cause  are  content  of  their  mean  estates  with 
the  enjoying  of  the  Gospel;  and  no  less  known, 
that  our  adversaries  are  not  for  number  any  con- 
siderable part  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  the  chiefest 
(setting  aside  some  few  statesmen,  and  such  as 
draw  their  breath  from  court)  are  known  atheists 
or  professed  papists,  drowned  in  debt,  denounced 
his  majesty's  rebels  for  a  long  time  past,  are  under 
caption  of  their  creditors,  and  have  already  in  their 
imaginations  divided  among  them  the  lands  of  the 
supplicants,  which  they  hoped  to  be  possessed  in  by 
the  power  of  England."  * 

The  covenanters,  acquiring  fresh  confidence  from 
their  numbers  and  unanimity,  now     Hopes  of  the 
ventured  to  hope  that  their  peti-      covenanters. 
tions  to   the   king   would   be   treated    somewhat 
more  respectfully   than   they  had  hitherto  been. 
It  was  impossible  to  conceal  any  longer  from  his 
majesty  the   state   of  public   feeling  in    Scotland 
respecting  the  late  innovations ;  and  though  disin- 
clined to  concede  anything  to  the  importunity  of 
what  he  had  believed  to  be  a  comparatively  small 
and  uninfluential  party,  it  could  not  be  supposed 
that  he  would  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  complaints  of 
the  universal  Scottish  nation.    Ac-    New  supplica- 
cordingly,  a  new  supplication  was  tiou- 

drawn  up,  in  which  the  covenanters  vindicated  their 
recent  proceedings,  and  denounced  the  injustice  of 
their  prelaticai  opponents.  This  they  transmitted 
to  the  Earl  of  Haddington  by  Mr.  John  Living- 
stone, minister,  for  presentation ;  and  they  wrote 
at  the  same  time  to  Lennox,  Hamilton,  and  some 
other  noblemen  then  at  court,  requesting  them  to 
solicit  his  majesty  to  return  a  gracious  answer  to 
their  supplication.  Mr.  Livingstone  had  not  been 
above  four  hours  in  London,  when  the  king,  hear- 
ing of  his  arrival,  and  the  object  of  his  journey, 
issued  an  order  for  his  apprehension.  The  Earl  of 
Haddington,  however,  having  received  notice  of 
this  proceeding,  immediately  apprised  Livingstone 
of  his  danger,  who,  after  lurking  one  day  in  London, 
returned  precipitately  to  Scotland.  The  supplica- 
tion was  contemptuously  returned  unopened;  but 
Lennox,  in  a  letter  to  Montrose,  Hamilton,  in  one 
to  Rothes,  and  Morton,  in  another  to  Lindsay, 
wrote,  that  the  king  did  not  think  proper  to  look 
into  their  supplication ;  but  having  been  informed 

*  The  Remonstrance  of  the  Nobility,  Barons,  &c.,  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1639,  p.  14. 
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of  their  desire  by  his  council,  he  would  answer 

them  shortly  by  open  proclamation. 

The  protests    by  which    the    recent  proclama- 

,,     .        .  .       tion  had  been  everywhere  met,  so 
Meeting  of  the      ,  ,    , ,  .  .,    .,    . 

privy  council     alarmed    the    privy    council    that 

to  consider  the    they  appointed  a  full  meeting  to 

^country16        be   held  at   Stirlin»    to  deliberate 
concerning  the  state  of  the  country; 

to  examine  into  the  causes  of  the  prevailing 
discontent ;  and  to  transmit  such  information  to 
his  majesty  as  might  appear  necessary,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  prepared  to  meet  a  crisis  which 
now  seemed  inevitable.  All  the  ecclesiastical  mem- 
bers of  the  council  in  particular  were  enjoined  to 
be  present,  but  not  one  obeyed  the  summons,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Bishop  of  Brechin,  who  left 
them  before  they  had  concluded  their  deliberations, 
or  had  agreed  upon  any  measure  for  meeting  the 
pressing  exigencies  of  the  time.  After  a  sitting  of 
four  days,  they  agreed  to  send  Sir  John  Hamilton 
of  Orbiston,  lord  justice-clerk,  to  court,  with  in- 
structions to  inform  his  majesty  that,  in  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  the  members  of  council,  the  causes 
of  the  troubles  that  then  distracted  the  country, 
and  impeded  the  administration  of  the  laws,  were 
the  apprehensions  of  innovation  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion, and  their  forcible  introduction,  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  the  realm  ;  to  represent  the  expediency  of 
his  majesty's  quieting  the  apprehensions  of  his 
Scottish  subjects,  by  declaring  that  he  would  in- 
quire into  the  nature  of  the  grievances  complained 
of,  with  a  view  to  their  redress ;  and  to  recommend 
his  forbearing,  in  the  meantime,  to  press  the  observ- 
ance of  the  new  ritual.  He  was  farther  instructed 
to  request  that  his  majesty  would  be  pleased  to 
summon  into  his  presence,  or  to  permit  them  to 
send,  sucli  members  of  their  body  as  might  be  con- 
sidered best  qualified  for  informing  his  majesty  of 
the  state  of  the  country,  and  advising  with  him  as 
to  the  proper  course  to  pursue ;  and  lastly,  he  was 
to  state  to  his  majesty  that  the  council  had  em- 
ployed every  means  in  their  power  to  prevent  or 
disperse  (he  meetings  of  the  supplicants,  which, 
nevertheless,  continued  to  be  regularly  held ;  and 
that  they  now  found  they  could  do  nothing  more  to 
allay  the  prevailing  ferment,  until  it  should  please 
his  majesty  to  signify  his  pleasure  in  answer  to 
their  humble  remonstrance. 

These  instructions  were  signed  by  the  whole  of 
the  lay  lords  of  the  council,  and  were  afterwards 
sent  to  the  spiritual  lords,  and  received  the  signa- 
tures of  the  chancellor  and  the  Bishops  of  Edin- 
burgh, Dunblane,  Galloway,  and  Brechin.  The 
Earls  of  Traquair  and  Roxburgh,  at  the  same  time, 
addressed  a  private  letter  to  the  king,  in  which, 
while  they  fully  corroborated  the  statements  of  the 
council  with  regard  to  the  disturbed  condition  of 
the  country,  they  recommended  a  base  and  fraudu- 
lent policy,  at  once  discreditable  to  the  sovereign 
and  subversive  of  the  peace  of  the  nation.  Their 
counsel  was  that  Charles,  by  pretended  concessions, 
should  endeavour  to  allay  for  a  time  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  people,  and  by  this  means  to  satisfy  the 


more  facile  and  credulous,  and  divide  the  cove- 
nanters. They  add,  "  so  will  your  majesty  be  enabled 
with  less  pain  or  trouble,  to  overtake  the  insolencies 
of  any  who  shall  be  found  to  have  kicked  against 
authority."  That  such  advice  was  not  rejected  with 
indignation  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  baseness  and 
insincerity  of  Charles,  who  was  ready  to  embrace 
the  most  unworthy  artifices  rather  than  yield  to 
the  reasonable  demands  of  his  people.  A  letter  was 
also  addressed  by  the  council  to  the  Marquis  of 
Hamilton,  who  stood  high  in  the  royal  confidence, 
entreating  his  serious  consideration  of  the  import- 
ant business  entrusted  to  the  justice-clerk,  and  his 
utmost  influence  with  the  king  in  order  to  bring 
about  a  pacification  of  Scotland. 

Charles  found  it  impossible  any  longer  to  main^- 
tain  his  cold  and  haughty  indifference  to  the  dis- 
content of  his  Scottish  subjects.  He  wrote  to  the 
council,  authorising  them  to  send  up  the  lord-trea- 
surer and  lord  privy  seal,  and  afterwards  invited  to 
court  Lord  Lorn,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Argyll.  He  also  gave  orders  that  the  most  emi- 
nent and  least  suspected  of  the  Scottish  lawyers 
should  be  consulted  respecting  the  legality  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  presbyterian  party,  particularly 
their  protesting  against  the  proclamation  of  his 
royal  pleasure ;  their  frequent  meetings  for  delibe- 
ration ;  and,  above  all,  their  entering  into  a  general 
covenant  without  his  command  or  concurrence. 
Accordingly,  Sir  Thomas  Hope,  the  advocate  for 
the  crown,  Nicolson,  a  distinguished  lawyer,  and 
Sir  Lewis  Stewart  of  Blackhall,  were  selected,  and 
desired  to  give  their  opinions  on  this  important 
case.  Hope  had  been  all  along  suspected  of  a 
leaning  towards  the  covenanters.  It  has  even  been 
asserted  that  in  their  most  serious  difficulties  they 
had  hitherto  acted  by  his  advice.  The  two  others, 
however,  had  no  such  bias;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
would  have  gladly  embraced  any  pretext  through 
which  they  might,  without  injuring  their  legal 
reputation,  have  given  a  decision  satisfactory  to  the 

king-.      The   three   lawyers,   how-      _,    . 

°  .  m\         j  The  lawvers 

ever,  were  unanimous,     lhey  de-      declare  "the 
clared  that,  in  their  opinion,  the    proceedings  of 
proceedings  of  the  covenanters  were  tKe  c^^nt°1'3 
for  the  most  part  expressly  war- 
ranted by  law;   and  that  though  in  some  things 
they  seemed  to  have  exceeded,  yet  there  was  no 
express  law  against  them. 

The  three  councillors  who  had  been  summoned 
to  advise  with  his  majesty  were  not  long  in  making 
their  appearance  at  court,  and  were  soon  followed 
by  the  lord-president,  the  lord-register,  and  the 
Bishops  of  Ross,  Brechin,  and  Galloway.  The 
chancellor  had  preceded  them;  and  shortly  after- 
wards, at  the  invitation  of  Hamilton,  they  were 
joined  by  the  justice-clerk,  who  returned  from 
Scotland,  whither  he  had  been  dispatched  with  the 
king's  order  calling  up  Traquair  and  Roxburgh. 
Of  all  these  advisers,  Lorn  was  the  only  one  from 
whom  the  covenanters  expected  any  support  to 
their  cause ;  and  they  were  not  without  apprehen- 
sion that  the  king,  impatient  of  his  council,  would 
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either  dismiss  him,  or  find  him  some  other  occupa- 
tion about  the  court.  The  treasurer,  in  consequence 
of  his  vacillating  conduct,  was  mistrusted  by  both 
parties ;  and  as  for  the  prelates,  nothing  was  ex- 
pected from  them  but  the  worst  that  their  perverted 
ingenuity  could  devise.  Lorn  did  not  disappoint 
the  hopes  of  the  covenanters.  He  spoke  with  the 
utmost  freedom,  and  counselled  the  withdrawal  of 
the  canons  and  liturgy,  with  all  the  late  innova- 
tions, at  once  and  for  ever.  Traquair  recommended 
a  temporising  and  disingenuous  policy ;  the  other 
nobles  were  in  favour  of  conciliatory  measures ;  but 
Pernicious        the  Bishops  of  Ross  and  Brechin 

advice  of  the  were  urgent  for  the  adoption  of  a 
Bishops  of  Ross  system  of  repression  and  severity. 

and  Brechin.  They  argued  that>  without  any  as- 
sistance from  the  English,  there  was  sufficient  force 
in  the  kingdom  to  correct  the  insolence  of  the 
covenanters  ;  and  that  the  Marquises  of  Hamilton, 
Huntley,  and  Douglas,  with  the  Earls  of  Seaforth, 
Nithsdale,  and  Abercorn,  and  the  Lord  Semple, 
with  their  followers,  the  citizens  of  Aberdeen,  the 
Mackays,  the  Giants,  and  other  clans,  who  had  not 
concurred  in  the  covenant,  would  be  more  than  a 
match  for  its  subscribers. 

When   intelligence   of   this   pernicious    counsel 

~        .    .  reached  the  leaders  of  the  cove- 

Comnnssioners  .,  .    ,    ,  , 

appointed  to      nanters,  they  appointed  a  number 

procure  sub-      of  commissioners,  chiefly  lawyers 

scriptions  to      an(j  ministers,  to  proceed  to  those 

the  covenant.  „    \ 

quarters  of  the  country,  particu- 
larly the  north,  where  the  concurrence  of  the 
people  in  the  national  covenant  had  been  least 
general,  in  order  to  procure  the  subscription  of 
those  persons  who  had  at  first  manifested  a  reluct- 
ance to  identify  themselves  with  a  body  of  their 
countrymen  openly  opposed  to  the  will  of  the  sove- 
reign. The  success  of  the  commissioners,  while  it 
proved  highly  encouraging  to  themselves  and  their 
brethren,  at  once  astonished  and  dismayed  their 
adversaries.  The  new  subscribers  included  most  of 
the  Hamiltons  and  Douglases,  many  of  the  Gordons, 
all  the  Campbells  without  exception,  and  a  large 
proportion  from  those  very  clans  on  whose  hostility 
to  the  covenanters  the  bishops  had  placed  so  much 
reliance.  In  addition  to  these,  many  persons  in 
Glasgow  and  Aberdeen,  who  had  hitherto  stood 
aloof,  and  the  whole  of  the  burgesses  of  St.  An- 
drew's, now  signified  their  adherence,  and  sub- 
scribed the  covenant.  This  almost  universal  con- 
currence placed  the  bishops,  who  on  such  slender 
foundation  had  advised  the  king  to  make  war  on 
his  subjects,  in  a  most  odious  light ;  and  many  who 
had  been  by  no  means  disinclined  to  favour  the 
episcopal  cause,  now  regarded  them  as  enemies  to 
their  king  and  country — men  who,  in  the  selfish 
pursuit  of  their  own  aggrandisement,  would  not 
hesitate  to  peril  the  safety  of  both. 

Gaining  fresh  courage  from  these  events,  and  still 
further  emboldened  by  the  absence  of  the  bishops, 
most  of  whom  had  sought  refuge  at  court,  several 
of  the  presbyteries  now  ventured  to  ordain  ministers 
without    the   concurrence    or    knowledge   of  the 


All  of    them   removed    their    constant 
moderators,    and    the     suspended    Removal  of  the 
ministers  returned  to  their  charges,    constant  mode- 
whfch   had    been   left  vacant  by  j?T,u^X, 
the  night  ot  the  episcopal  incum-      ministers  to 
bents,  who  in  dread  of  popular  ven-     tneir  charges, 
geance  had  withdrawn  from  the  country. 

The  kingdom  was  at  this  period  in  a  condition 
closely  bordering  on  anarchy.  For  Distressing 
nearly  a  year,  the  courts  of  justice  state  of  the 
had  been  closed,  and  the  judges  country, 
and  principal  officers  of  state  were  absent  in  Lon- 
don. Fraudulent  debtors  continued  to  evade,  or 
openly  refuse,  the  just  demands  of  their  creditors. 
Some  of  the  clans,  particularly  the  Gordons,  re- 
commenced their  work  of  plunder,  oppression, 
and  murder;  and  in  the  south,  the  Marquis  of 
Douglas,  the  Earl  of  Abercorn,  and  Lord  Semple, 
openly  prepared  for  hostilities.  But  what  was 
still  more  to  be  lamented,  though  in  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  the  country  it  need  excite 
no  surprise,  many  of  the  covenanters  themselves, 
contrary  to  the  earnest  remonstrances  of  their 
leaders,  were  guilty  of  irregularities  and  excesses 
which  brought  reproach  on  the  good  cause,  in  de- 
fence of  which  they  were  leagued  together.  The 
prelatical  clergy,  who  had  been  intruded  into 
the  charges  from  which  the  presbyterian  pastors 
had  been  forcibly  ejected,  were  in  many  instances 
treated  with  insult  and  injury.  Mr.  John  Lindsay, 
the  constant  moderator  of  the  presbytery  of  Lanaik, 
and  Dr.  Robert  Hamilton,  a  clergyman  belonging 
to  the  same  presbytery,  and  a  zealous  agent  of  the 
bishops,  were  subjected  to  gross  indignity  and 
outrage.  Dr.  Ogston,  minister  of  Colinton,  was 
assaulted  in  Edinburgh,  because  he  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  requiring  the  people  to  kneel  at  their 
examination  previous  to  the  communion;  he  was 
moreover  suspected  of  a  bias  towards  popery,  from 
having  spoken  somewhat  in  favour  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  Mr.  Hanna,  minister  of  Torphichen,  was 
publicly  beaten  by  his  parishioners,  though  not  to 
the  effusion  of  blood.  Various  circumstances  had 
concurred  to  render  him  an  object  of  peculiar  dis- 
like. He  had  been  thrust  into  his  charge  against 
the  will  of  his  flock,  while  their  beloved  pastor, 
Mr.  Livingston,  had  been  ejected  to  make  way 
for  him ;  and  after  his  settlement  he  so  harassed 
the  nonconformists,  that  the  parish  was  kept  in 
a  continual  ferment.  Dr.  Munro  of  St.  Andrew's 
did  not  escape  so  easily.  In  passing  through  Iving- 
horn  he  was  beset  by  an  infuriated  rabble,  by 
whom  he  was  severely  beaten  and  wounded.  All 
judicious  friends  to  the  cause  lamented  these  out- 
rages, which  it  was  not  in  their  power  altogether 
to  prevent.  "Wherever  they  occurred  they  were 
denounced  from  the  pulpit  as  at  once  criminal  in 
themselves  and  tending  to  bring  unmerited  obloquy 
on  the  whole  body  of  the  covenanters;  and  the 
ministers  and  magistrates  the  most  vehemently 
opposed  to  the  innovations  strenuously  exerted 
themselves  to  preserve  the  public  peace. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  these  violent  proceedings 
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were  turned  to  account  by  the  adversaries  of  the 
presbyterian  party,  and  the  misconduct  of  a  few 
individuals,  chiefly  women,  and  belonging-  to  the 
lower  orders  of  the  community,  was  unjustly 
ascribed  to  the  whole  association.  Exaggerated 
accounts  of  the  occurrences  were  transmitted  to 
London,  in  order  to  inflame  the  resentment  of 
the  king,  and  to  precipitate  those  violent  measures, 
of  which  he  and  his  servile  advisers  ultimately 
lived  to  repent. 

In  the  meantime,  Charles,  finding  the  current 
too  strong  to  be  directly  opposed,  was  meditating  a 
return  to  that  insincere  and  temporising  policy  for 
which  he  was  eminently  distinguished.     He  was 
as  determined  as  ever  not  to  abate  one  jot  of  his 
cherished  prerogative,  but  he  expected   to  effect 
by  artifice   what  it  would   be   dangerous  or  im- 
practicable to  attempt  by  force.      His  plan  was 
Disingenuous     to  appoint  a  high  commissioner  to 
policy  of  the      proceed  to  Scotland  as  his  repre- 
s'  sentative,  with  instructions  to  en- 

deavour to  bring  about  a  pacification  without  com- 
promising the  dignity  of  the  crown ;  in  other 
words,  without  any  real  withdrawal  of  those  inno- 
vations which  had  led  to  all  the  distractions  under 
which  the  country  was  labouring.  Traquair  was 
at  first  thought  of  as  a  fit  person  to  be  entrusted 
with  this  difficult  task,  but  as  he  had  entirely  lost 
the  confidence  of  the  prelates,  he  was,  through 
their  influence,  soon  set  aside.  Hamilton  was  at 
last  selected,  and  many  circumstances  concurred  in 
recommending  the  choice.  His  great  wealth  and 
family  connexions  gave  him  an  influence  in  some 
respects  superior  to  that  of  any  other  Scottish  no- 
bleman, and  having  never  openly  connected  him* 
self  with  either  party,  it  was  hoped  he  would  not 
be  suspected  by  the  covenanters  as  inimical  to 
their  cause.  He  was  even  regarded  with  some 
degree  of  favour  by  that  party,  although  his  father, 
by  procuring  the  ratification  of  the  articles  of 
Perth,  had  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  intro- 
duce that  long  train  of  grievances  which  had  led 
to  the  present  commotion. 

Before  Hamilton's  departure  for  Scotland  it  was 
Increased  de-  rumoured  among  the  covenanters 
mands  of  the  that  the  king,  by  pretended  con- 
covenanters.      cessions>  was  about  t0  make  an  in_ 

6idious  attempt  to  divide  them.  To  anticipate  any 
such  attempt,  the  Earls  of  Rothes,  Cassillis,  and 
Montrose,  wrote  letters  to  all  the  Scottish  noblemen 
then  at  court,  enclosing  a  paper  containing  a  state- 
ment of  the  least  that,  in  their  judgment,  could 
be  asked  for  establishing  a  durable  peace  in  the 
Church  and  kingdom.  In  this  document  not  only 
were  all  the  former  demands  of  the  covenanters 
reiterated,  but,  in  addition,  they  now  required  the 
entire  abrogation  of  the  court  of  high  commis- 
sion, abstinence  from  all  attempts  to  enforce  the 
articles  of  Perth,  the  exclusion  of  ecclesiastics  from 
parliament,  the  revival,  with  all  their  former  freedom 
of  action,  of  the  lawful  assemblies  of  the  Church, 
and  the  summoning  of  a  free  parliament  to  inquire 
into  and  redress  the  grievances  of  the  nation. 


Still  further  to  counteract  the  artful  machinations 
of  their  enemies,  the  leaders  of  the  covenanters 
drew  up,  and  circulated  everywhere  throughout  the 
kingdom,  a  paper  cautioning  every  member  of  the 
vast  associated  body  against  assenting  to  any  pro- 
posals made  to  them  by  the  government,  without 
the  common  advice  and  consent  of  their  brethren, 
or  entertaining  any  motion  tending  to  disunion ; 
and  reminding  them  that  no  one  who  had  signed 
the  covenant  should  rest  satisfied  with  less  than 
was  originally  demanded. 

Meantime  Hamilton  was  furnished  with  his  com- 
mission, containing  ample  powers  Commission  to 
"  to  settle  the  late  disorders  in  the  Hamilton- 
kingdom,  and  to  that  effect  to  convene  his  majesty's 
council  at  such  time  and  place  as  he  pleased  ;  and 
with  their  advice  to  set  down  the  means  and  order 
to  be  followed  for  the  premises,  and  also  to  do  and 
perform,  as  well  in  council  as  out  of  the  same,  all 
and  everything  in  his  majesty's  name,  which  might 
tend  to  the  effectuating  of  the  trust  of  his  present 
commission,  and  prosecuting  thereof  to  the  full  and 
final  end  of  the  same  siclikc,*  and  as  fully  as  if  his 
majesty  were  present  in  person." 

On  the  10th  of  May,  Charles  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  privy  council,  acquainting  them  with  Hamil- 
ton's commission,  and  requiring  all  the  members, 
lay  and  clerical,  to  meet  with  his  majesty's  com- 
missioner in  council  at  Dalkeith  on  the  6th  of 
June.  Hamilton  also  sent  a  circular  to  almost  all 
the  nobility  and  gentry  of  note,  inviting  them  to 
meet  him  at  Haddington  on  the  preceding  day. 

The  private  instructions  given  to  Hamilton  for 
the  regulation  of  his  procedure  _hi3  instruc- 
consist  of  not  fewer  than  twenty-  tions.  Insince- 
eight  articles,  and  furnish  strik-  nty  of  Charles, 
ing  proofs  of  Charles's  unfaltering  determination 
to  persevere  in  his  insane  projects,  as  well  as  of 
his  inveterate  insincerit}'.  The  latter  is  still 
farther  manifested  by  a  declaration,  signed  by 
the  king,  and  committed  to  Hamilton  to  be  pub- 
lished, in  order  to  allay  the  fears  of  the  people,  and 
if  possible  break  up  their  great  national  union. 
Alluding  to  that  declaration  in  the  secret  instruc- 
tions the  king  says,  "  You  may  labour  to  pre- 
pare any  of  the  refractory  persons  to  conceive 
aright  of  our  declaration  before  it  be  published,  so 
that  it  be  privately  and  underhand.  You  are  to  get 
an  act  of  council  to  pass,  to  declare  that  this  decla- 
ration of  ours  ought  to  free  all  honest  subjects 
from  the  fears  of  innovations  of  religion  or  laws." 
From  some  of  the  instructions  which  followed,  it  is 
evident  that  rather  than  yield  to  the  reasonable 
demands  of  the  nation,  Charles  had  already  resolved 
to  deluge  the  country  with  blood.  "  If,"  he  says, 
"  after  the  limited  time  in  our  declaration,  a  body 
remain  at  Edinburgh,  you  must  raise  what  force 
you  can  to  dissipate  and  bring  them  under  our 
obedience.  You  are  to  cause  insert  six  weeks  in  our 
declaration  for  the  delivering  up  of  the  covenant, 
and,  if  you  find  cause,  less.  You  shall  declare  that 
if  there  be  not  sufficient  strength  within  the  king- 
*  Suchlike. 
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dom  to  force  (he  refractory  to  obedience,  power  shall 
come  from  England,  and  that  myself  will  come  in 
person  with  them,  being  resolved  to  hazard  my  life 
rather  than  suffer  authority  to  be  contemned.  If 
you  cannot  by  the  means  prescribed  by  us  bring 
back  the  refractory  and  seditious  to  due  obedience, 
we  do  not  only  give  you  authority,  but  command 
all  hostile  acts  whatsoever  to  be  used  against  them — 
they  having  deserved  to  be  used  no  other  way  by 
us,  but  as  a  rebellious  people;  for  the  doing  whereof 
we  will  not  only  save  you  harmless,  but  account  it 
as  acceptable  service  done  to  us."  * 

Before  Hamilton's  departure  for  Scotland,  the 
The  Archbishop  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  all 

of  Canterbury,    the  Scottish  bishops  then  at  court, 

c  Jl?-<Vl!l-t!ie       were  convened  at  a  cabinet  meet- 
Scottish  bishops,    .  , 

formally intro-    mg,  and  introduced  to  his  grace  as 

duced  to  the      his  majesty's  high  commissioner. 

commissioner.     Afc    ^   interview    Hamilton   in_ 

sisted,  that  in  order  to  aid  him  in  the  discharge 
of  his  arduous  office,  the  bishops  should  accom- 
pany or  precede  him  to  Scotland.  Their  presence 
there,  he  said,  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  re- 
claim such  of  the  ministers  as  had  once  conformed, 
but  had  subsequently  retracted.  Probably,  too,  he 
was  unwilling  to  leave  the  bishops  at  court,  lest 
his  proceedings  in  Scotland  should  be  counteracted 
by  their  advice  during  his  absence.  To  this  move- 
ment the  bishops  manifested  decided  aversion. 
They  represented  that  in  the  present  condition  of 
the  country  th.ey  could  not  return,  unless  at  the 
peril  of  their  lives ;  and  that,  besides,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  extreme  unpopularity,  their  inter- 
ference was  most  likely  rather  to  frustrate  than 
promote  the  object  of  his  grace's  mission.  It  was 
well  known,  also,  that  several  of  them  were 
drowned  in  debt,  and  durst  not  make  their  appear- 
ance in  Scotland  for  fear  of  the  diligence  of  their 
creditors.  They  accordingly  offered  to  reside  at 
Bath,  or  anywhere  else  in  England,  at  a  distance 
from  court ;  but  Laud  strongly  urged  their  depar- 
ture, and  no  one  was  willing  to  risk  his  resent- 
ment by  refusing  compliance.  In  dismissing  them, 
the  king  signified  his  earnest  desire  that  each  of 
them  should  continue  to  live  within  his  own  diocese, 
and  should  labour  to  win  the  confidence  and  affec- 
tion of  the  people,  and  to  soften  their  hostility  to 
episcopacy,  which  he  assured  them  he  had  no  in- 
tention of  relinquishing,  though  he  might  for  the 
present  consent  to  its  modification.  At  the  same 
time,  Hamilton  promised  to  protect  them  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power  from  personal  injury,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  chancellor  also  brought  with  him  a 
protection  from  the  diligence  of  his  creditors. 
The  high  commissioner  now  set  off  for  Scotland, 
Departure  of  on  an  errand  which,  had  either 
Hamilton  for  he  or  his  master  been  rightly  in- 
Scotland.  formed  0f  tiie  statc  of  the  country, 
they  might  well  have  deemed  hopeless.  Only 
three  months  had  elapsed  since  the  renewal 
of  the  national  covenant,  under  circumstances  of 
unusual  solemnity,  and  amidst  ardent  and  all  but 
*  Burnet's  Memoirs,  p.  50. 


universal  enthusiasm.  "Was  it  to  be  expected  that 
a  bond  so  recently  formed,  sworn  to,  and,  in  many 
instances,  subscribed  even  with  the  blood  of  its 
votaries,  was  to  be  broken  at  the  bidding  of  the 
king  or  his  commissioner  ?  Were  the  whole  peo- 
ple of  Scotland,  united  in  defence  of  their  civil  and 
religious  liberties,  to  surrender  at  discretion  to  the 
sovereign  whose  will  they  had  boldly  combined  to 
oppose  ?  And  yet  Hamilton,  by  his  instructions, 
had  no  power  to  make  any  concessions,  or  to  ad- 
vance a  single  step  towards  the  pacification  of  the 
kingdom,  until  the  covenanters  should  disunite  and 
renounce  their  bond.  In  vain  did  the  Scottish 
primate  try  to  persuade  the  king  not  to  insist  on 
such  a  hopeless  preliminary.  This  was  a  point 
which,  with  fatuous  obstinacy,  he  arrogantly  scorned 
to  yield.  He  regarded  that  hated  bond  as  utterly 
inconsistent  with  his  kingly  prerogative,  and  de- 
clared "  that  as  long  as  that  covenant  was  not 
passed  from,  he  had  no  more  power  than  the  Duke 
of  Venice."  * 

The  deputies  at  Edinburgh  had  at  first  enter- 
tained high  expectations  from  the  mission  of 
Hamilton,  and  had  accordingly  invited  their  bre- 
thren from  all  quarters  to  repair  to  the  capital  and 
await  his  arrival.  Immediately  afterwards,  how- 
ever, it  was  reported  that  Hamilton  Alarming 
was  empowered  to  grant  nothing  rumours, 
further  than  the  recalling  of  the  books,  and  some 
limitation  of  the  powers  of  the  court  of  high  com- 
mission ;  that  even  these  concessions,  which  were 
no  longer  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  nation,  were  only 
to  be  granted  on  condition  of  an  entire  relinquish- 
ment of  the  covenant,  and  submission  to  the  arti- 
cles of  Perth  ;  and  that  in  case  of  non-acceptance, 
the  covenanters  were  to  be  threatened  with  a 
hostile  invasion  of  the  English,  on  the  east  coast, 
and  of  the  Irish  on  the  west — while  Hamilton, 
Huntley,  Douglas,,  and  the  whole  popish  party, 
were  to  unite  for  their  subjuga-  A  fast  pro- 
tion.  In.  these  alarming  circum-  claimed, 
stances  a  general  fast  was  resolved  on,  and  held 
with  great  solemnity  on  the  3rd  of  June. 

Next  day  the  deputies  met,  and  entered  into  a 
serious  deliberation  as  to  the  propriety  of  meeting 
the  commissioner  at  Haddington,  as  he  had  de- 
sired. Many  seemed  inclined  to  pay  him  that 
mark  of  respect,  while  others,  and  particularly 
Lord  Rothes,  apprehensive  that  some  attempts 
might  be  made,  by  false  promises  and  other  allure- 
ments, to  sow  divisions  in  their  ranks,  strongly 
recommended  that  all  the  adherents  of  the  cause 
should  abstain  from  attending  on  the  commissioner, 
or  in  any  way  identifying  themselves  with  such 
as  had  not  subscribed  the  covenant,  lest  it  should 
be  supposed  by  their  adversaries  that  they  had 
begun  to  waver  in  their  attachment  to  the  great 
cause  which  they  had  bound  themselves  to  main- 
tain. This  recommendation  was  so  strictly  obeyed, 
that  even  Hamilton's  own  vassals  in  Clydesdale 
would  not  stir  to  welcome  their  lord.     The  reso- 

*  Burnet's  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  p.  GO; 
Peterkiu's  Records  of  the  Iurke  (Introduction),  p.  H. 
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lution   of  the  deputies  was  communicated  to  the 
commissioner  by  Lords  Lauderdale  and  Lindsay, 
and  occasioned  him  no  little  mortification  and  dis- 
appointment.    He  was  afterwards   soothed,  how- 
ever,  by  the   attendance  of  a  second  deputation, 
Arrival  of       headed  by  Lord  Rothes,  who  were 
Hamilton  at      sent  to   congratulate   him    on    his 
Dalkeith.        arriyal     at    Dalkeithj    which     he 

reached  in  no  pleasant  humour. 

A  still  more  inauspicious  circumstance,  which 
had  occurred  a  few  days  before,  excited  general 
alarm  among  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  and  such 
grave  suspicions  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  the 
king  and  his  representative,  that  Hamilton,  alarmed 
in  turn,  at  first  resolved  not  to  enter  the  city. 
The  Castle  of  Edinburgh  having  been  in  want  of 
arms  and  ammunition,  the  treasurer  had  commis- 
sioned Patrick  Wood,  merchant  in  Edinburgh, 
to  provide  the  requisite  supplies.  He  accordingly 
hired  a  vessel,  in  which  he  conveyed  to  the  Frith 
of  Forth  sixty  large  barrels  of  gunpowder,  some 
hundreds  of  pikes,  and  numerous  chests  containing 
muskets  and  matches.  This  affair,  though  con- 
Excitement  in  ducted  with  studied  secrecy,  soon 
Edinburgh —  became  generally  known,  and,  as 
the  castle  it  happened  to  coincide  in  point  of 
'  time  with  the  expected  arrival  of 
the  king's  commissioner,  the  two  events  became 
naturally  associated  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and  gave  rise  to  vague  reports  and  gloomy  appre- 
hensions of  some  violent  designs  against  the  cove- 
nanters. It  was  at  first  contemplated  to  send  a 
strong  party  to  Leith  roads  to  seize  the  vessel,  but 
Traquair  having  received  notice  of  this  intention, 
had  the  stores  privately  conveyed  to  Dalkeith.  No 
sooner  did  this  become  known,  than  it  was  pro- 
posed by  some  of  the  more  rash  and  fiery  of  the 
covenanters  to  proceed  thither  in  a  body,  and  take 
forcible  possession  of  these  warlike  materials.  A 
less  violent,  though  equally  effectual  measure,  how- 
ever, was  ultimately  adopted.  A  strong  guard 
was  stationed  at  the  gates  of  the  city  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  the  supplies,  and  the  castle  itself 
was  placed  under  blockade.  In  the  meantime  the 
Tables  summoned  Wood  into  their  presence,  and 
subjected  him  to  a  strict  examination.  At  first  his 
bearing  was  haughty,  and  his  answers  were  evasive; 
but  an  effectual  expedient  was  resorted  to  for  over- 
coming his  obstinacy.  All  his  creditors,  as  if  by 
common  consent,  presented  their  claims,  and  de- 
manded immediate  payment,  which,  at  so  brief  a 
notice,  he  was  not  prepared  to  make.  The  fear 
of  bankruptcy  and  ruin  had  the  desired  effect. 
He  immediately  subscribed  the  covenant,  and  a 
number  of  his  friends  coming  forward,  appeased 
the  claimants  and  supported  his  tottering  credit. 

Traquair,  however,  was  still  an  object  of  sus- 
picion to  the  covenanters,  and,  as  is  usual  in  times 
of  popular  excitement,  unfounded  and  improbable 
accusations  were  circulated  against  him,  and  easily 
obtained  credit.  Among  other  things,  he  was 
accused  of  having  devised  a  plot  for  blowing  up 
the  Tables  on  their  assembling  at  Dalkeith  j  and 


so  strong  a  hold  had  this  report  taken  on  r  e 
minds  of  the  covenanters  that,  in  order  to  ca'm 
their  fears  and  allay  their  indignation,  he  re- 
paired to  Edinburgh,  and  there,  in  presence  of 
Rothes,  Lorn,  and  Loudoun,  denied  upon  oath  his 
ever  having  entertained  any  such  wicked  design. 
He  admitted,  however,  that  he  had  advised  the 
supplying  of  the  castle  with  military  stores,  and 
accounted  for  their  removal  to  Dalkeith  by  de- 
claring that,  on  learning  the  intention  of  seizing 
them,  he  had  ordered  them  to  be  conveyed  thither 
in  order  to  quiet  the  apprehensions  of  the  citizens. 
This  explanation,  though  plausible,  was  far  from 
satisfying  all  parties,  and  the  utmost  distrust  of 
the  object  of  Hamilton's  visit  still  continued  to 
prevail. 

In  obedience  to  the  royal  mandate,  the  privy 
council  attended  on  the  lord  high  commissioner  at 
Dalkeith,  to  assist  him  with  their  Division  in  the 
advice ;  but  that  body  were  now  Priv)'  council. 
found  to  be  much  divided,  and  a  majority  of  them 
were  inclined  to  favour  the  covenanters.  Bishop 
Burnet  even  asserts  that  the  Earls  of  Traquair, 
Roxburgh,  and  Southesk,  were  the  only  men 
present  who  were  well-affected  to  the  king's 
measures;*  and  even  his  own  advocate  declined 
to  defend  them  at  the  council-board.  Hamilton, 
whose  previous  information  regarding  the  con- 
dition of  the  country  had  not  prepared  him  for 
what  he  now  witnessed,  felt  that  he  had  under- 
taken a  difficult,  if  not  an  impossible  task ;  and 
that  his  master,  as  ill-informed  as  himself,  had 
given  him  instructions  altogether  inadequate  to 
meet  the  emergency.  He  now  clearly  perceived  that 
no  alternative  remained  to  the  king,  but  either  to 
yield  to  the  demands  of  the  covenanters,  or  to  have 
immediate  recourse  to  military  coercion.  These 
views  he  lost  no  time  in  communicating  to  his 
majesty.  He  declared  that  in  the  present  dispo- 
sition of  the  country  his  mission  was  utterly  hope- 
less ;  that  an  armed  force  of  twenty-three  thousand 
men  was  stationed  near  Edinburgh,  ready  to  sup- 
port the  covenanters  in  resisting  all  attempts  to 
enforce  a  dissolution  of  their  union;  and  that 
nothing  could  now  be  done,  but  either  to  accede  to 
their  claims,  or  to  advance  his  hostile  preparations 
with  the  utmost  secrecy  and  dispatch.  A  fleet 
with  two  thousand  land  soldiers,  he  said,  should  be 
immediately  sent  down  ;  a  supply  of  arms  should 
be  forwarded  to  the  northern  counties;  Berwick 
should  be  garrisoned  with  fifteen  hundred  soldiers, 
and  Carlisle  with  four  hundred;  and  his  majesty 
himself  should  forthwith  proceed  to  Scotland,  at 
the  head  of  a  numerous  and  well-appointed  army. 
While  giving  this  counsel,  Hamilton  betrayed  the 
relentings  of  a  generous  nature.  He  humbly  sub- 
mitted to  his  majesty  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  "  rather,  in  mercy,  to  connive  at  the  folly  of 
his  poor  people,  than,  in  justice,  to  punish  their 
madness."f 

An  attempt  was  now  made  by  the  covenanters 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  p.  53. 

f  Aikman's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii.  p.  ±00. 
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to  induce  the  commissioner  and  the  lords  of  the 
privy  council  to  subscribe  the  covenant,  and  with 
this  view  an  humble  petition,  prepared  by  Mr. 
David  Dickson,  and  couched  in  very  pathetic  terms, 
was  presented  to  them.  Their  answer  was  firm 
but  conciliatory.  Their  great  aim  at  present,  they 
said,  was  to  arrange  a  meeting  with  the  cove- 
nanters, in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  honour  of 
his  majesty's  commissioner.  The  deputies,  how- 
ever, still  apprehensive  of  danger  from  the  military 
stores  collected  at  Dalkeith,  would  not  venture  to 
go  thither  to  meet  the  commissioner;  and  he,  on 
Hamilton  re-  tne  other  hand,  though  entreated 
fuses  to  enter  to  come  to  Edinburgh,  and  take 
Edinburgh—  Up  j^  residence  in  the  royal  palace, 
refused  to  enter  the  city  while  its  castle  was  in  a 
state  of  blockade,  and  its  gates  guarded  by  armed 
men.  In  this  difficulty  Haddington,  Southesk,  and 
Lorn,  undertook  to  mediate  between  the  parties, 
and  agreed  to  pledge  their  word  of  honour  that  no 
ammunition,  or  even  supplies  of  provisions,  except 
such  as  were  necessary  for  daily  consumption, 
should  be  brought  into  the  castle  during  the 
treaty.  The  commissioner,  however,  was  still  dis- 
satisfied, and  it  was  not  until  Lorn  had  persuaded 
the  covenanters  to  agree  to  the  dismissal  of  the 
—he  afterwards  watch,  and  to  receive  the  repre- 
consents—  sentative  of  their  sovereign  in  a 
manner  becoming  his  office,  that  that  high  func- 
tionary consented  to  make  his  public  entry  into 
the  capital.  Such,  however,  was.  the  jealous  vigi- 
lance of  the  covenanting  party,  that  they  appointed 
a  private  watch  in  lieu  of  the  public  guard  which 
had  been  dismissed. 

Arrangements  were  now  made  for  receiving  the 
—arrangements   commissioner  with  all  the  honours 
for  his  recep-     which  it  had  been  customary  to 
tion-  pay  to  royalty  itself,  but,  at  the 

same  time,  in  such  a  way  as  to  display  in  a  most 
imposing  manner  the  strength  of  the  covenanters. 
Upwards  of  twenty  thousand  of  them,  consisting 
of  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  others,  on  foot  and 
horseback,  from  every  shire  in  the  kingdom,  were 
stationed  for  his  reception  between  Musselburgh 
and  Leith ;  six  hundred  clergymen,  arrayed  in 
their  black  gowns,  were  conspicuously  posted  on  a 
rising  ground  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Leith 
Links ;  and  a  vast  number  of  persons  of  all  ranks, 
and  of  both  sexes,  lined  the  entire  way  to  the  gate 
of  the  city.  The  whole  assembled  multitude  was 
estimated  at  about  sixty  thousand  individuals — a 
larger  number  than  had  been  collected  in  Scotland 
on  any  single  occasion  for  more  than  a  century.* 
As  he  rode  slowly  along  through  this  prodigious 
assemblage,  the  commissioner  was  assailed  on  every 
side  with  earnest  and  loud  supplications  that  he 
would  advise  the  king  to  deliver  them  from  the 
bishops  and  the  books,  preserve  their  liberties, 
permit  them  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and 
restore  to  them  their  beloved  ministers.  Hamilton 
was  affected  even  to  tears,  and  expressed  a  wish 
that  the  king  himself  had  been  present  to  witness 
*  Burnet's  Memoirs,  p.  54 ;  Laing,  vol.  iii.  p.  155. 


the  scene,  adding,  that  had  this  been  the  case,  he 
could  never  think  of  pressing  his  obnoxious  mea- 
sures on  such  a  people.  He  refused,  however,  to 
listen  to  an  address  from  Mr,  William  Livingston, 
minister  of  Lanark,  a  man  of  strong  voice  aid 
venerable  countenance,  who  had  been  appointed  to 
welcome  him  as  he  passed,  politely  remarking 
that  "  the  honour  of  such  addresses"  was  "  more 
adapted  to  the  rank  of  a  prince  than  suitable  for 
the  station  of  a  subject." 

For  some  days  many  mutual  compliments  were 
passed,  and  much  apparent  cordiality  was  main- 
tained between  the  commissioner  and  the  leaders  of 
the  covenanters ;  but  during  these  seemingly  ami- 
cable interviews  each  party  was  secretly  intent  on 
penetrating  the  views  and  designs  of  the  other. 
Both,  however,  were  on  their  guard,  and  for  a 
time  neither  gained  much  advantage.  At  length, 
in  the  course  of  their  discussions,  the  commissioner 
let  fall  some  remarks  from  which  the  leaders  justly 
inferred  that  no  terms  to  which  they  could  assent 
were  intended  to  be  proposed.  He  observed,  that 
the  laws  made  for  forty  years  past  were  in  force 
against  the  covenanters.  It  was  answered  that 
these  laws  were  based  upon  the  ruins  of  the  re- 
forming law?s ;  that  they  had  been  established  by 
craft  and  violence,  in  opposition  to  the  national 
will ;  that  they  were  destructive  to  religion,  and 
subversive  of  public  liberty ;  that  they  were  the 
chief  causes  of  their  complaints,  and  ought,  there- 
fore, to  be  annulled.  When,  however,  his  grace 
hinted  that  the  books  of  canons  and  liturgy  should 
be  withdrawn,  and  the  court  of  high  commission 
regulated  so  as  to  be  no  longer  oppressive,  provided 
they  would,  as  a  preliminary  condition,  agree  to 
the  surrender  of  the  covenant,  all  hope  of  an 
amicable  adjustment  was  at  an  end.  The  proposal 
was  instantly  and  disdainfully  rejected,  the  leaders 
unanimously  declaring  that  they  would  as  soon 
renounce  their  baptism  as  their  covenant. 

Impatient  to  know  the  nature  and  extent  of 
Hamilton's    commission,    the    de-  The 

puties  now  drew  up  and  presented      covenanters 
to  him  a  supplication,  setting  forth       adG™neral 
that  the  manifold  grievances  enu-    Assembly  and 
merated  in  their  supplications  and  a  free 

complaints  to  their  sovereign  hav-  par  iamen  • 
ing  been  remitted  to  his  grace  for  a  remedy,  they 
had  been  induced  to  wait  for  a  declaration  of  his 
majesty's  pleasure  ;  and  as  they  had  already  waited 
until  his  grace  had  convened  the  lords  of  privy 
council,  now  that  the  council  had  met,  and  the 
matter  required  dispatch,  they  humbly  desired  a 
free  General  Assembly  and  a  parliament,  as  the 
only  means  of  redressing  the  great  and  daily  in- 
creasing disorders  of  the  Church  and  State,  restor- 
ing the  purity  of  God's  worship,  and  establishing 
the  peace  of  the  Church  and  kingdom. 

With  a  view  to  elicit  a  more  speedy  answer  to 
this  supplication,  the  deputies  had  the  policy  to 
circulate  a  paper,  which,  though  apparently  in- 
tended only  for  their  friends,  was  meant  to  meet 
the  eye  of  the  commissioner,  who  could  not  fail, 
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by  means  of  some  of  his  coadjutors,  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  its  contents.  It  purported  to  be  a 
scries  of  articles  for  the  consideration  of  the  de- 
puties, on  the  supposition  even  of  force  being  em- 
ployed against  them,  or  of  their  patience  being 
exhausted  by  delay.  "  1.  Seeing  the  grievances 
complained  of  do  concern  the  whole  kingdom,  the 
remedies  ought  to  be  public,  and  of  as  large  extent, 
and  must  secure  against  the  like  in  time  coming. 
2.  A  free  General  Assembly  and  parliament  are 
only  able  to  produce  so  good  effects.  3.  That  the 
bishops  could  not  be  their  judges  until  they  were 
lawfully  tried  and  purged  of  the  crimes  laid  to  their 
charge."  The  fourth  and  fifth  articles  were  por- 
tentous, and  must  have  prepared  the  minds  of  the 
commissioner  and  the  adherents  of  the  court  for 
the  most  determined  persistence  on  the  part  of  the 
covenanters  in  opposing  the  measures  of  the  king. 
They  ran  thus  : — M  4.  If  delays  were  used,  it  was 
desired  that  advice  might  be  sought  concerning 
the  power  of  calling  a  General  Assembly,  how  they 
should,  in  the  meantime,  behave  with  respect  to 
controverted  points,  and  that  some  lawful  course 
might  be  thought  upon  how  justice  might  have 
free  course,  and  frauds  be  prevented.  And  5.  If 
violence  were  used  for  enforcing  obedience,  that  a 
committee  should  be  chosen  to  consider  what  was 
fit  and  lawful  to  be  done  for  the  defence  of  their 
religion,  laws,  and  liberties."  There  are  moments 
of  difficulty  and  danger  in  which  the  boldest  course 
is  the  wisest,  because  the  safest.  The  position  of 
the  covenanters  had  now  become  more  critical  than 
ever;  not  only  were  they  engaged  in  what  is  always 
a  perilous  enterprise — an  open  contest  with  the 
sovereign,  but  some  of  their  own  number,  appre- 
hensive of  consequences,  and  impatient  for  peace, 
had  begun  to  manifest  an  inclination  to  admit  some 
change  in  the  national  covenant.  It  seemed  neces- 
sary, therefore,  in  order  to  prevent  defection,  and 
confirm  the  waverers,  to  stimulate  them  by  a  new 
demonstration,  glancing  at  ulterior  measures  of  a 
most  decisive  character.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
what  influence  the  perusal  of  these  ominous  articles 
may  have  had  on  the  determination  of  the  com- 
missioner, who  was  obviously  labouring  to  gain 
time,  until  a  force  should  be  prepared  sufficiently 
strong  to  repress  and  punish  the  covenanters.  He, 
however,  promised  an  answer  to  the  supplicants  in 
a  few  days ;  and  in  the  interim  sought  to  mollify 
them,  and  throw  them  off  their  guard,  by  holding 
private  interviews  with  Mr.  Alexander  Henderson, 
and  attending  on  his  public   ministrations.      At 

„     .,  length  the  deputies  were  invited 

Hamilton  ,      °.,  .     .  .    , 

intimates  his  °7  tne  commissioner  to  an  mter- 

iiitenjion  view,  at  which  they  were   to  be 

of  issuing  a     informed  of  his  grace's  pleasure 
proclamation.  .       it    .       °    ..      ..  .     . 

The  concerning  their  supplication ;  but, 

covenanters      to  their  astonishment,  he  told  them 

to"roteirt        that    the   °nly  answer    he    could 
give  them   was   contained  in   his 

majesty's    declaration,    which    he    intimated    his 

intention    of   publishing    by   open    proclamation. 

The    deputies    indignantly    replied,    that    if    his 


grace  should  persist  in  this  intention,  they 
would  be  constrained  to  meet  the  proclamation  by 
a  protest,  as  the  only  legal  way  of  preserving  their 
right  of  being  heard.  By  abstaining  from  that 
course  now,  they  said,  they  would  appear  to  con- 
demn all  former  protestations  used  either  by  their 
predecessors  or  by  themselves,  they  would  discourage 
many  of  the  more  timid  amongst  their  brethren, 
and  would  tacitly  acknowledge  royal  proclamations 
to  have  the  force  of  laws,  which  it  belonged  exclu- 
sively to  a  General  Assembly  and  parliament  to 
enact.  Besides,  they  added,  "It  is  dutiful  for 
warning  of  the  king  and  his  commissioner  of  our 
desires,  and  the  lawful  remedy  thereof,  the  benefits 
of  granting  them,  and  evil  consequences  of  refusing 
them  ;  it  is  a  sensible  exoneration  of  us  before 
foreign  nations;  it  is  a  public  thanking  of  the 
king's  majesty  for  his  public  favour  in  points 
granted,  and  the  most  legal  way  in  this  great  exi- 
gence, when  we  have  declined  the  council,  and  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  declaration  of  his  will  from 
his  commissioner,  to  preserve  our  recourse  and  im- 
mediate address  to  his  majesty  himself  by  new 
supplications  and  remonstrances." 

Hamilton  listened  to  this  declaration  with  evi- 
dent marks  of  displeasure ;  and  assuming  a  haughty 
and  resentful  tone,  he  informed  them  that,  in  this 
matter,  he  would  see  his  royal  master  obeyed;  that 
he  would  attend  personally  at  the  Cross  in  support 
of  the  heralds,  and  would  denounce  as  rebels  all 
who  should  dare  to  protest.  Thus  forewarned,  the 
deputies  were  fully  prepared  for  the  emergency  ; 
and,  two  days  afterwards,  observing  preparations 
being  made  at  the  Cross  for  publishing  the  declara- 
tion, they  ordered  a  scaffold  to  be  erected  for  the 
protesters,  and  some  thousands  of  gentlemen  and 
respectable  burgesses  speedily  convened,  and,  with 
drawn  swords,  held  themselves  in  readiness  to  repel 
any  sudden  attack.  When  this  resolution  was  per- 
ceived, the  heralds  were  ordered  to  prepare  horses 
for  the  purpose,  as  was  supposed,  of  proceeding  to 
some  neighbouring  borough  to  publish  the  proclama- 
tion. But  the  covenanters  were  not  thus  to  be  balked 
of  their  purpose.  A  resolute  band  prepared  to  track 
the  footsteps  of  the  heralds,  and  to  protest  against 
the  declaration  wherever  it  should  be  published. 
Meanwhile  the  determined  attitude  assumed  by  the 
covenanters  at  the  Cross  of  Edin-  Temporising 
burgh  induced  the  commissioner  to  policy  of 
postpone  the  promulgation  of  the  Hamilt°n- 
royal  edict,  and  revert  to  his  soothing  but  deceitful 
policy.  He  desired  the  Earls  of  Traquair  and 
Southesk,  with  the  Lord  Lorn,  to  intimate  to  the 
deputies  his  willingness  that  their  demands  for  an 
assembly  and  free  parliament  should  be  acceded  to, 
on  condition  that  they  should  satisfy  his  mind  as 
to  certain  scruples  which  he  entertained  regarding 
the  clause  in  the  covenant  for  mutual  aid  and  de- 
fence. The  Earls  of  Rothes  and  Montrose  were 
appointed  to  correspond  on  the  matter  with  the 
noblemen  appointed  by  the  commissioner,  whose 
scruple,  after  some  communication,  was  thus  re- 
duced  to   writing: — "His  majesty    may  conceive 
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that  the  confession  is  so  general  in  the  clause  of 
mutual  defence,  that  it  may  not  only  contain  a  de- 
fence for  religion,  his  majesty's  person  and  autho- 
rity, and  the  liberties  and  laws  of  the  kingdom,  but 
also  a  combination  for  defending  of  delinquents 
against  authority  and  law,  even  in  other  cases  than 
those  abovenamed."  There  was  abundant  reason 
to  believe  that  this  objection  was  started  merely  to 
excite  discussion,  and  consequently  occasion  delay. 
Nevertheless,  to  avoid  furnishing  their  enemies 
with  a  pretext  for  misrepresentation,  the  deputies 
took  it  into  serious  consideration,  and  communicated 
with  their  constituents  upon  the  subject.  The 
matter  was  warmly  discussed  by  each  of  the  Tables 
separately :  and  much  difference  of  opinion  at  first 
prevailed  as  to  the  expediency  of  issuing  any 
farther  explanation  of  their  views  and  intentions 
than  what  was  already  explicitly  embodied  in  the 
covenant  itself.  It  was  at  length  agreed  that  a 
new  supplication  should  be  presented  to  the  com- 
missioner, in  which  all  doubt  as  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  clause  objected  to  should  be  for  ever  re- 
moved. This  document,  which  is  remarkable  for 
its  simplicity,  perspicuity,  and  fulness,  was  pre- 
sented on  the  25th  of  June.  "  They  declared  before 
God  and  men  that  they  were  heartily  grieved  and 
sorry  that  any  good  man,  and  most  of  all  that  their 
sovereign,  should  so  conceive  of  their  doings ;  that 
they  were  so  far  from  any  thought  of  withdrawing 
themselves  from  their  dutiful  subjection  and  obedi- 
ence to  his  majesty's  government,  that  they  had 
no  intention  or  desire  to  attempt  anything  that 
might  tend  to  the  dishonour  of  God,  or  to  the 
diminution  of  the  king's  greatness  and  authority ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  they  acknowledge  their  quiet- 
ness, stability,  and  happiness,  depended  upon  the 
safety  of  the  king's  majesty,  as  upon  God's  vice- 
gerent, set  over  them  for  maintenance  of  religion 
and  administration  of  justice;  that  they  had 
solemnly  engaged,  not  only  their  mutual  concur- 
rence and  assistance  for  the  cause  of  religion,  but 
also  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  with  their  means 
and  lives,  to  stand  to  the  defence  of  their  dread 
sovereign,  his  person  and  authority,  as  well  as  the 
preservation  and  defence  of  true  religion,  laws,  and 
liberties  of  the  kingdom ;  and,  therefore,  they  did 
most  humbly  beseech  his  grace  to  esteem  their  con- 
fession of  faith  and  covenant  to  have  been  intended, 
and  to  be  the  largest  testimony  they  could  give,  of 
their  fidelity  to  God  and  loyalty  to  their  king;  and 
that  hindrance  being  removed,  they  do  again  sup- 
plicate for  a  free  assembly  and  parliament  to  redress 
all  their  grievances,  settle  the  peace  of  the  Church 
and  kingdom,  and  procure  that  cheerful  obedience 
which  ought  to  be  rendered  to  his  majesty,  carry- 
ing with  it  the  offer  of  their  fortunes  and  best 
endeavours  for  his  majesty's  honour  and  happiness, 
and  a  real  testimony  of  their  thankfulness;  and 
conclude  with  their  hearty  prayers  to  God  that  his 
majesty  might  long  and  prosperously  reign  over 
them." 

To   this   supplication,    which   was   sufficient   to 
dispose  of  the  objection  if  honestly  made,  the  com- 
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missioner  made  no  satisfactory  reply.  He  was 
afraid,  he  said,  that  the  explanations  contained  in 
their  supplication  would  not  satisfy  his  royal 
master,  as  his  instructions  were  not  sufficient  to 
satisfy  them;  and  he  therefore  proposed  to  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  court,  personally  to  inform 
his  majesty  of  their  wishes,  and  expressed  a  hope 
that  he  should  return  shortly  with  more  ample 
powers  and  instructions.  The  deputies,  who  seem 
to  have  entertained  no  suspicion  that  this  move- 
ment was  made  only  to  occasion  delay,  gladly 
assented  to  the  commissioner's  proposal,  and  the 
parties  separated  with  a  mutual  agreement  that 
no  alteration  of  their  present  position  was  to  be 
attempted  until  his  return. 

Relying  for  the  present  on  this  temporary  ac- 
commodation, the  greater  part  of  the  covenanters 
returned  home;  but,  on  the  last  day  of  June,  those 
who  still  remained  were  astounded  by  the  intelli- 
gence that  the  marquis,  instead  of  immediately 
taking  his  departure  for  London,  was  preparing  to 
issue  a  proclamation  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh. 
Expecting  nothing  else  than  the  publication  of  the 
king's  message,  a  number  hastily  assembled  in  readi- 
ness to  protest.  Hamilton  was  prepared  for  this 
contingency,  and  instead  of  promulgating  the  king's 
declaration,  as  he  had  intended,  he  merely  an- 
nounced the  return  of  the  courts  of  law  to  the 
capital  during  his  majesty's  pleasure. 

Next  day,  Sunday,  the  1st  of  July,  the  commis- 
sioner set  out,  as  if  on  his  journey        Hamilton 
to  court.     He  proceeded  as  far  as  leaves 

Tranent,    where    he    halted,   and     Edinburgh  as 
.        '  _  '  .  if  on  his  way 

having  attended  church,  remained     to  court,  but 
for  the  night.     On  the  following         suddenly 
morning  he  suddenly  returned  to         returns. 
Edinburgh,  and  expecting  to  find  the  covenanters 
off  their  guard,  he  at  last  published  the  proclama- 
tion at  the  Cross.      He   reckoned  . 
without  his  host.    The  represents-     of  tne  king's 
tives  of  the  Tables  were  promptly     message,  and 

on  the  spot.     The  Earl  of  Cassillis,     Protest  °f the 
,       c         „    .  ,  ,  , ,  covenanters, 

on  the  part  of  the  noblemen ;  Mr. 

Alexander  Gibson,  younger,  of  Durie,  advocate, 
on  the  part  of  the  barons  ;  James  Fletcher,  provost 
of  Dundee,  in  name  of  the  burgesses ;  Mr.  John 
Ker,  minister  of  Prestonpans,  and  Mr.  Archibald 
Johnston,  advocate,  on  the  part  of  all  others  who 
adhered  to  the  covenant,  having  taken  instruments 
in  the  hands  of  notaries,  solemnly  protested  against 
the  proclamation  being  ratified  in  council,  and  de- 
livered a  copy  of  their  protestations  to  the  herald. 
Many  noblemen,  barons,  gentlemen,  ministers, 
burgesses,  and  commons,  were  present  as  witnesses 
of  this  solemn  act ;  and  but  for  their  interference, 
the  peace  of  the  city  would  have  been  disturbed  by 
a  serious  riot,  in  consequence  of  the  imprudence 
of  some  of  the  bishops,  who,  from  a  neighbouring 
window,  stigmatised  the  protesters  as  rebels. 

The  declaration  now  published,  though  probably 
only  a  modified  copy  of  that  originally  brought  to 
Scotland  by  the  commissioner,  was  dated  "  Green- 
wich, the  28th  of  June,"  an  anachronism  probably 
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introduced  by  Hamilton  himself  to  account  for  his 
surreptitious  return  to  Edinburgh,  and  his  apparent 
breach  of  faith  with  the  covenanters,  by  the  pre- 
tence of  his  having  received  fresh  instructions  from 
his  majesty.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  most  offensive 
part  of  the  original  declaration,  the  surrender  of 
the  covenant  uuder  pain  of  treason,  was  now 
omitted.  The  document  was  drawn  up  with  con- 
summate art,  and  was  evidently  intended  to  divide 
the  covenanters  by  entrapping  the  unwary.  While 
it  professed  to  grant  everything  they  desired,  it 
was  purposely  so  framed,  that,  by  means  of  saving 
clauses  craftily  interspersed,  it  in  reality  conceded 
nothing.  The  service-book,  canons,  and  other  inno- 
vations in  religion,  were  not  to  be  pressed  upon  the 
people  of  Scotland,  "  but  in  such  a  fair  and  legal 
way  as  shall  satisfy  all  our  loving  subjects."  The 
high  commission  court  \va3  to  be  rectified,  so  "  that 
it  shall  never  impugn  the  laws,  nor  be  a  just  griev- 
ance to  our  loyal  subjects,"  but  this  was  to  be  done 
"  with  the  help  of  our  privy  council"  The  royal 
consideration  was  promised  to  all  "  that  is  fitting  to 
be  agitated  in  general  assemblies  and  parliament 
for  the  good  and  peace  of  the  Kirk,  and  peaceable 
government  of  the  same  in  the  establishing  of  the 
religion  at  present  professed." 

The  deceitful  ambiguities  of  this  declaration 
were  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  underhand 
policy,  which  subsequent  disclosures  proved  incon- 
testibly  that  Charles  had  been  pursuing  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  these  pretended  negotiations. 
Failing  in  his  crafty  efforts  to  divide  the  cove- 
nanters, and  despairing  of  being  able  to  break  their 
union  without  resorting  to  physical  force,  his  only 
object  was  to  gain  time  until  his  warlike  prepara- 
tions, which  were  secretly  carried  on  in  England, 
should  be  completed.  For  this  purpose  he  sought  to 
lull  the  covenanters  into  a  false  security,  by  pretend- 
ing to  submit  to  a  treaty  with  men  whom  he  was 
Fresh  proofs  privately  denouncing  as  rebels,  and 
of  the  king's  by  authorising  his  commissioner 
perfidy.  to  mQ]~e  concessions  which  he 
never  had  the  remotest  intention  of  granting.  It 
is  impossible  to  read  his  correspondence  with 
Hamilton,  which  afterwards  came  to  light,  without 
unspeakable  disgust  and  indignation.  Intent  on 
carrying  into  effect  his  own  despotic  designs,  and 
enraged  at  the  opposition  wThich  they  had  met 
with,  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice,  not  only  truth 
and  honesty,  but  the  peace  of  the  country  and  the 
blood  of  his  subjects.  In  a  letter  to  Hamilton, 
dated  June  11th,  while  the  treaty  was  scarcely 

Insincerity  of  be°'un'  m,uch  ,les*  brokea   f>  he 

the  king— his  says,    "  1  hough    I    answered    not 

letter  to  yours  of  the  4th,  yet  I  assure  you 

Hamilton.  j    haye   nQt   been   [d]e .    go   that  j 

hope  by  the  next  week,  I  shall  send  you  some  good 
assurance  of  the  advancing  of  our  preparations. 
This  I  say  not  to  make  you  precipitate  anything,  for 
I  like  of  all  you  have  hitherto  done,  and  even  of  that 
which  I  find  you  mind  to  do  ;  but  to  show  you  that 
I  mean  to  stick  to  m}'  grounds,  and  that  I  expect 
not  anything  can  reduce  that  people  to  their  obe- 


dience, but  only  force.  As  for  the  dividing  of  my 
declaration,  I  find  it  most  fit  in  that  way  you  have 
resolved  it ;  to  which  I  shall  add,  that  I  am  content 
to  forbear  the  latter  part  thereof  until  you  hear  my 
fleet  hath  set  sail  for  Scotland.  In  the  meantime, 
your  care  must  be  how  to  dissolve  the  multitude, 
and,  if  it  be  possible,  obtain  possession  of  my  oastles 
of  Edinburgh  and  Stirling,  which  I  do  not  expect. 
And  to  this  end  I  give  you  leave  to  flatter  them 
with  what  hopes  you  please,  so  that  you  engage 
not  me  against  my  grounds  ;  and  in  particular,  that 
you  consent  neither  to  the  calling  of  parliament  nor 
general  assembly,  until  the  covenant  be  disavowed 
and  given  up — your  chief  end  being  now  to  win 
time,  that  they  may  not  commit  public  follies  until 
I  be  ready  to  suppress  them,  and  since  it  is,  as 
you  well  observe,  my  own  people,  which  by  this 
means  will  be  for  a  time  ruined,  so  that  the 
loss  must  be  inevitably  mine ;  and  this,  if  I  could 
eschew,  were  it  not  even  with  a  greater,  were 
well ;  but,  when  I  consider,  not  only  now  un- 
crown, but  my  reputation  for  ever  lies  at  stake, 
I  must  rather  suffer  the  first,  that  time  will  help, 
than  this  last  which  is  irreparable.  This  I  have 
written  to  no  other  end  than  to  show  you  I  will 
rather  die  than  yield  to  these  impertinent  and 
damnable  demands,  as  you  rightly  call  them;  for 
it  is  all  one  as  to  yield  to  be  no  king  in  a  very 
short  time." 

"What  the  latter  part  of  that  declaration  was 
which  Hamilton  had  divided  is  explicitly  stated  in 
a  postscript  to  the  same  letter : — "  As  affairs  are 
now,"  he  says,  "  I  do  not  expect  that  you  should 
declare  the  adherers  to  the  covenant  traitors,  until 
(as  I  have  already  said)  you  have  heard  from  me, 
that  my  fleet  hath  set  sail  for  Scotland,  though 
your  six  weeks  should  be  elapsed.  In  a  word,  gain 
time  by  all  the  honest  means  you  can,  without 
forsaking  your  grounds."* 

In  the  meantime,  information  of  the  warlike 
preparations  going  on  in  England  had  reached 
the  ears  of  the  covenanters,  and  was  threatening  to 
frustrate  Hamilton's  insidious  policy,  bjr  destroy- 
ing all  confidence  in  his  sincerity.  He  had  there- 
fore, it  would  appear,  written  to  the  king  to  lull 
their  suspicions  by  a  temporary  suspension  of 
these  portentous  measures.  In  the  king's  answer, 
dated  the  13th  of  June,  he  says,  "I  shall  take  your 
advice  in  staying  the  public  preparations  for  force ; 
but,  in  a  silent  way — by  your  leave — I  will  not 
cease  to  prepare,  that  I  may  be  ready  upon  the  least 
advertisement.  Now  I  hope  there  may  be  a  possi- 
bility of  securing  my  castles,  but  I  confess  it  must 
be  done  closely  and  cunningly."!  In  a  subsequent 
passage  of  the  same  letter,  he  suggests  a  new 
device  for  placing  the  covenanters  entirely  within 
the  grasp  of  his  vengeance.  "One  of  the  chief 
things,"  he  says,  "you  are  to  labour  now  is,  to  get 
a  considerable  number  of  sessioners  and  advocates 
to  give  their  opinion  that  the  covenant  is  at  least 
against  law,  if  not  treasonable." 

*  Burnet's  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  p.  55 
f  Ibid.,  p.  57. 
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All  Hamilton's  efforts  to  persuade  the  college  of 
justice,  judges,  and  lawyers,  to  pronounce  the 
covenant  illegal,  much  less  treasonable  or  seditious, 
proved  abortive,  and  a  majority  even  of  the  privy 
council  now  declared  in  its  favour.  Despairing 
therefore  of  being  able  either  to  dissolve  or  sup- 
press this  formidable  league,  Hamilton  once  more 
wrote  to  the  king,  representing  to  him  that  no 
alternative  remained  but  either  to  admit  the  ex- 
planation offered  by  the  covenanters,  or  to  involve 
the  nation  in  civil  war.  By  adopting  the  former 
course,  he  said,  tranquillity  would  be  at  once  re- 
stored without  further  trouble  either  to  his  majesty 
or  to  the  country,  while  the  latter  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  evils  of  which  it  was  impossible  to 
calculate  the  amount  or  foresee  the  termination. 
He  counselled  his  majesty  to  consider  well  before 
choosing  so  hazardous  an  alternative,  and  in  par- 
ticular to  see  that  his  preparations  were  thoroughly 
completed,  as  otherwise  his  faithful  servants  in 
Scotland  might  be  involved  in  irretrievable  ruin 
before  he  could  come  to  their  aid.  He  warned  his 
majesty  that  he  could  in  the  present  crisis  place  no 
reliance  on  his  English  subjects,  whose  present 
discontent  would  induce  them  rather  to  join  the 
ranks  of  his  adversaries,  who  had  already  formed 
the  resolution  of  marching  into  England  on  the 
first  hostile  movement,  and  making  that  country 
the  seat  of  war.  Charles's  reply,  dated  the  20th  of 
June,  sets  his  disposition  in  its  true  light :  obsti- 
nate, self-willed,  impatient  of  opposition,  and  ready 
and  resolved  to  sacrifice  the  tranquillity  of  the 
country,  and  the  lives  of  his  subjects,  rather  than 
submit  to  the  mortification  of  his  inordinate  pride, 
by  receding  a  single  hairbreadth  from  the  position 
which,  in  the  exercise  of  his  fancied  prerogative,  he 
had  once  chosen  to  occupy.  "  What  now  I  write," 
he  says,  "  is,  first,  to  show  you  in  what  estate  I 
am,  and  then  to  have  your  advice  in  some  things. 
My  train  of  artillery,  consisting  of  forty  pieces  of 
ordnance,  with  the  appurtenances,  all  Drake's — 
half  and  more  of  which  are  to  be  drawn  with  one 
or  two  horses  a-piece — is  in  good  forwardness,  and 
I  hope  will  be  ready  within  six  weeks ;  for  I  am 
sure  there  wants  neither  money  nor  materials  to  do 
it  with.  I  have  taken  as  good  order  as  I  can 
for  the  present,  for  securing  of  Carlisle  and  Ber- 
wick; but  of  this  you  shall  have  more  certainty  by 
my  next.  I  have  sent  for  arms  to  Holland  for 
fourteen  thousand  foot,  and  two  thousand  horse. 
For  my  ships,  they  are  ready ;  and  I  have  given 
orders  to  send  three  for  the  coast  of  Ireland  imme- 
diately, under  pretence  to  defend  our  fishermen. 
Last  of  all,  which  is  indeed  most  of  all,  I  have 
consulted  with  the  treasurer  and  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  for  money,  for  this  year's  expedition, 
which  I  estimate  at  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  which  they  doubt  not  but  to  furnish  me. 
More  I  have  done,  but  these  are  the  chief  heads. 
Now  for  your  advice:  I  desire  to  know  whether 
you  think  it  fit  that  I  should  send  six  thousand 
landmen  with  the  fleet  that  goes  to  the  Frith,  or 
not?     Thus  you  may  see,  that   I   intend   not  to 


yield  to  the  demands  of  those  traitors,  the  cove- 
nanters." * 

In  reply  to  a  subsequent  letter  of  Hamilton's,  in 
which  he  laboured  indirectly  to  dissuade  the  king 
from  his  iniquitous  and  most  impolitic  enterprise, 
Charles  writes  thus  :  "There  be  two  things  in  your 
letter  that  require  answer,  to  wit,  the  answer  to 
their  petition,  and  concerning  the  explanation  of 
their  damnable  covenant.  For  the  first,  the  telling 
you  that  I  have  not  changed  my  mind  in  this  par- 
ticular is  answer  sufficient ;  and  for  the  other,  I 
will  only  say  that  so  long  as  this  covenant  is  in 
force,  whether  it  be  with  or  without  explanation,  I 
have  no  more  power  in  Scotland  than  a  duke  of 
Venice,  which  I  will  rather  die  than  suffer;  yet  I 
command  the  giving  ear  to  the  explanation,  or 
anything  else  to  win  time.  Another  I  know  is,  to 
show  the  world  clearly  that  my  taking  of  arms 
is  to  suppress  rebellion,  and  not  to  impose  novelties, 
but  that  they  are  the  seekers  of  them.  Lastly,  my 
resolution  is  to  come  myself  in  person,  accompanied 
like  mj'self,  sea  forces,  nor  Ireland  shall  not  be 
forgotten."  f 

Hamilton,  feeling  it  was  necessary  to  inform  the 
king  more  fully  of  the  state  of  the  Hamilton 
country  than  he  could  do  by  writ-  departs  for 
ing,  at  last  set  out  on  his  journey  London, 
to  London.  He  took  his  departure  on  the  8th  of 
July,  and,  on  the  fifth  day  thereafter,  presented 
himself  at  court.  He  represented  to  his  majesty, 
in  strong  colours  and  without  reserve,  the  for- 
midable power  and  determined  attitude  of  the 
people,  who  were  nearly  unanimous  in  their  ad- 
herence to  the  detested  covenant,  which  they  were 
resolved  to  maintain  to  the  last  extremity.  He 
complained  of  the  encouragement  given  to  the 
covenanters  by  a  majority  of  the  privy  council,  who 
manifested  either  a  lukewarmuess  in  his  majesty's 
cause,  or  a  decided  leaning  towards  that  of  the 
covenanters,  who  had  been  incited  to  increased 
activity  by  an  insidious  report  industriously  circu- 
lated, that  the  hostile  preparations  being  made 
in  England  for  their  repression  were  already  nearly 
completed.  This  most  unpromising  aspect  of 
affairs,  though  more  than  Charles  had  been  pre- 
pared to  expect,  served  only  to  deepen  his  infa- 
tuated determination.  Hamilton,  indeed,  would 
gladly  have  saved  his  country  from  the  miseries  of 
civil  war,  but  his  low  ambition  of  court  favour  was 
more  than  a  counterpoise  both  to  his  patriotism 
and  his  loyalty.  To  him  belongs  the  infamous 
distinction  of  having  suggested  a  new,  subtle,  and 
treacherous  policy  for  either  dividing  the  cove- 
nanters, or  at  least  temporising  until  the  king's 
forces  were  ready  for  action.     He  proposed  to  his 

maiestv  to  revive  the  national  co-  _    „,. 

J  J  .  ,,.  T  Perfidious  co- 
venant as  sworn  by  Ivmg  James  iiCy  proposed 
in  1580,  but  insidiously  to  substi-  by  Hamilton 
tute  in  place  of  the  bond  an-  for'dividing  the 
-,  ,  i  j.i  covenanters — 
nexed    by   the    covenanters,    the 

original  bond  for  the  maintenance  of  religion,  "  as 

at  present  professed" — an  ambiguous  expression, 

*  Burnet's  Memoirs,  p.  60.  f  Ibid. 
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which  Charles  and  his  party  should  construe  to 
mean  prelacy,  while  the  covenanters  should  be 
misled  into  the  belief  that  it  was  intended  to  sig- 
nify presbyterianism.  After  some  days  delibera- 
— he  is  again  tion,  the  king,  by  the  advice  of 
dispatched  to  Laud,  resolved  on  adopting  this 
Scotland.  treacherous  expedient,  and  Hamil- 
ton was  sent  back  to  Scotland  with  fresh  and  more 
enlarged  instructions.  The  great  object  was  still 
to  gain  time,  and  Hamilton  was  authorised  to 
pursue  almost  any  course,  however  deceitful,  by 
which  this  object  was  likely  to  be  attained.  He 
was  required  to  endeavour  to  get  the  privy  council  to 
subscribe  the  proposed  covenant,  with  the  ambigu- 
ous bond  subjoined  to  it ;  and,  in  the  event  of  their 
compliance,  he  was  empowered — if  he  should  find  it 
indispensable — to  summon  a  General  Assembly  at 
such  time  and  place  as  he  might  consider  con- 
venient, with  this  sole  limitation,  that  it  should  be 
delayed  as  long  as  possible.  He  was  enjoined  to 
labour  that  the  bishops  should  have  votes  in  the 
assembly,  and,  if  possible,  that  the  moderator 
should  be  chosen  from  their  order.  Failing  in 
this  attempt,  lie  was  to  protest  in  their  favour, 
though  he  was  to  admit  their  accountability  to  the 
General  Assembly ;  and,  if  any  charges  were  pre- 
ferred against  them,  he  was  even  to  agree  to  their 
being  brought  to  trial.  If  he  should  consider  it 
conducive  to  his  majesty's  service,  he  was  autho- 
rised to  suspend  the  operation  of  the  articles  of 
Perth,  and  to  publish  the  order  made  by  the 
council  on  the  5th  of  July  preceding,  for  the  recall 
of  the  liturgy,  canons,  and  court  of  high  commis- 
sion. That  these  concessions  were  intended  only 
to  be  temporary,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  evident  from  the  concluding  article  of 
the  instructions  that  Charles  was  not  acting  in 
good  faith,  and  had  no  intention  whatever  of 
yielding  to  the  demands  of  his  Scottish  subjects. 
"Notwithstanding  all  these  instructions,"  he  says, 
"you  are  by  no  means  to  permit  a  present  rupture 
to  happen,  but  to  yield  anything,  though  unrea- 
sonable, rather  than  noio  to  break." 

The  covenanters  had  all  along  justly  suspected 
the  sincerity  of  Charles  in  all  his  attempts  to  con- 
ciliate them  ;    and,  at  this  very  time,  a  circum- 
stance occurred  which  still  further  deepened  their 
distrust.      The  Tables,  that   still  continued  their 
sittings  in  the  capital,  anxious  to  gain  over  the 
people  of  Aberdeen,  who,  through  the  persuasion 
of  the  doctors  and  the  influence  of  Huntley,  were 
still  opposed  to  the  work  of  reformation,  sent  a 
deputation  to  that  town,  consisting  of  the  Earls  of 
Deputation  to    Montrose  and  Kinghorn,  and  Lord 
Aberdeen.    Op-  Cupar,  with  Alexander  Henderson, 
PdoVtors°andle    ^av^  Dickson,  and  Andrew  Cant, 
magistrates  to     to  make  one  effort  more  in  favour 
the  covenant.     0f  the  covenant.   Their  appearance 
on  such  an  errand  was  the  signal  for  a  renewed 
and  violent  opposition,  on  the  part  of  the  doctors, 
who  inveighed  against  the  covenant  in  their  dis- 
courses from  the  pulpit;  and,  though  the  magis- 
trates received  the  deputation  with  courtesy,  they 


not  only  refused  to  subscribe  the  covenant  them- 
selves, but  passed  an  act  prohibiting  its  sub- 
scription by  any  of  the  inhabitants.  A  request 
that  the  ministers  who  formed  part  of  the  depu- 
tation should  be  allowed  to  occupy  the  pulpits 
was  also  peremptorily  refused  by  their  brethren 
of  the  town.  They  were  constrained  accordingly 
to  preach  in  the  open  air.  Great  multitudes  at- 
tended their  ministrations,  to  whom  they  ex- 
plained the  nature  and  objects  of  the  covenant, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  injunctions  of  the 
magistrates,  was  subscribed  by  about  five  hundred 
persons,  including  some  of  the  most  respectable 
of  the  citizens.  In  the  meantime,  a  vehement 
controversy  was  carried  on  between  the  doctors 
and  the  three  covenanting  ministers ;  and  after 
sundry  pamphlets  had  been  published  on  both 
sides,  and  the  deputation  had  returned  to  Edin- 
burgh, the  doctors  arrogantly  claimed  the  victory. 
Huntley  lost  no  time  in  reporting   this  assumed 

triumph  to  the  king,  who  had  the     ™ 

f  .  •     ,  I  hey  receive 

impolicy,  at  this  critical  moment,  the  thanks  of 
to  write  a  letter  to  the  provost  and  the  king  and 
town-council,  and  another  to  the  anu  ° 

doctors,  conveying  his  hearty  thanks,  and  making 
large  promises  of  future  favour.  Hamilton,  as  im- 
politic as  his  master,  also  wrote  them  in  similar 
terms,  and  remitted  a  donation  of  one  hundred 
pounds  to  keep  the  press  at  work  for  the  king's 
cause.  These  marks  of  court  favour,  though  they 
excited  at  the  time  great  exultation  among  the 
enemies  of  the  covenant,  contributed  largely  in 
the  end  to  promote  the  cause  they  were  intended 
to  frustrate. 

Having  received  his  instructions,  the  commis- 
sioner set  out  for  Edinburgh,  where  Arrival  of  the 
lie  arrived  on  the  10th  of  August,  commissioner 
He  was  immediately  waited  on  »  Edinburgh, 
by  deputies  from  the  Tables,  to  learn  the  result  of 
his  conference  with  the  king.  He  was  at  first  un- 
usually reserved,  but  having  consulted  with  the 
privy  council,  he,  about  a  week  after  his  arrival, 
made  eleven  primary  demands,  to  which  he  re- 
quired a  categorical  answer,  as  a  necessary  preli- 
minary before  summoning  a  General  Assembly. 
To  these  demands  a  series  of  answers  were  returned, 
which  convinced  the  commissioner  they  were  not 
to  be  so  easily  imposed  on  as  he  had  expected.  He 
had  recourse,  therefore,  to  the  expedient  of  reduc- 
ing his  eleven  demands  to  two,  which  were  so 
artfully  framed  as  to  comprise  the  greater  part  of 
the  objectionable  matter  contained  in  the  eleven. 
The  two  demands  were — 

1.  "That  no  layman  should  have  voice  in  choos- 
ing the  ministers  to  be  sent  from  the  several  pres- 
byteries to  the  General  Assembly,  nor  any  but  the 
ministers  of  the  same  presbytery. 

2.  "  That  the  assembly  should  not  go  about  to 
determine  things  established  by  act  of  parliament, 
otherwise  than  by  remonstrance  or  petition  to  the 
parliament." 

These  demands  were  taken  into  serious  considera- 
tion by  the  Tables,  and  after  much  discussion,  in 
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Which  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  was  mani- 
fested, they  were  unanimously  rejected  as  snares 
laid  to  entrap  them,  and,  in  fact,  as  precluding  the 
accomplishment  of  almost  every  object  for  which 
a  General  Assembly  was  demanded. 

Impatient  of  further  delay,  the  purpose  of  which 

The  deputies  the?  now  .beSan  clearly  to  Per" 
threaten  to  ceive,  and  indignant  at  the  ever 
summon  a  Ge-  accumulating  obstructions  thrown 
y-  across  their  path,  the  deputies  now 
boldly  avowed  to  the  commissioner  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Church,  if  the  royal  mandate  were 
longer  delayed,  to  summon  a  free  assembly  by  the 
authority  inherent  in  themselves.  A  long  series 
of  reasons  for  this  decided  step  was  speedily  drawn 
up,  and  laid  before  the  commissioner,  who,  in  his 
turn,  propounded  a  variety  of  objections,  which 
were  promptly  answered  ;  and,  at  last,  the  com- 
missioner, finding  he  could  not  move  the  cove- 
nanters from  their  purpose,  had  again  recourse  to 
his  temporising  policy.  He  entreated  them  to 
suspend  their  resolution  until  he  should  once  more 
repair  to  court,  and  solicit  in  person  his  majesty's 
concurrence.  Many  of  the  ministers,  gentry,  and 
burgesses,  were  strongly  opposed  to  this  new  delay ; 
but  at  a  public  meeting  it  was  agreed,  on  the 
motion  of  Lord  Lorn,  seconded  by  Lord  Rothes,  to 
suspend  further  procedure  until  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember, on  condition  that  the  commissioner  should 
use  his  influence  with  the  king — "  1.  To  obtain 
from  his  majesty  an  assembly,  free  both  as  to  the 
members  of  which  it  should  consist,  and  as  to  the 
matters  which  should  be  handled  therein.  2.  That 
the  time  of  the  sitting  of  such  assembly  should  be 
fixed  to  a  short  day.  3.  That  the  place  of  meet- 
ing might  be  the  most  commodious  for  all  con- 
cerned. And,  4.  That  the  interrupting  of  their 
letters  in  England  might  be  discharged." 

Having  assented  to  these  conditions,  Hamilton 

The  commis-     took  his  departure  for  London  on 

sioner  again  de-   the  25th  of  August.     On  his  way 

parts  for  court.    he  gtopped  for  one  night  fco  hoM  a 

consultation  with  the  Earls  of  Traquair,  Roxburgh, 
and  Southesk,  who  drew  up  a  memorial  to  be 
presented  to  his  majesty  recommending  the  uncon- 
ditional recall  of  the  canons  and  liturgy,  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  court  of  high  commission,  the  suspension 
of  the  articles  of  Perth,  and  the  limitation  of  the 
power  of  the  bishops  by  subjecting  them  to  the 
control  of  a  General  Assembly.  They  further  ex- 
pressed their  concurrence  in  the  advice  of  Hamilton 
respecting  the  revival  of  the  former  covenant. 
When  his  grace  reached  the  court,  he  represented 
to  his  majesty  that  the  fear  of  exposing  the  royal 
authority  to  contempt  had  restrained  him  from  pub- 
lishing his  former  instructions;  and  that  nothing 
teemed  so  likely  to  remove  jealousies,  and  restore 
the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  as  a  renewal  of  the 
covenant  drawn  up  by  command  of  King  James  in 
1580,  and  containing  an  express  and  articulate 
renunciation  of  the  errors  of  popery,  the  fear  of 
which  still  haunted  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
had,  in  fact,  been  one  of  the  principal  causes  which 


led  to  the  establishment  of  the  recent  covenant,  to 
which  nearly  the  whole  nation  had  sworn  adhe- 
rence. 

With  this  counsel,  though  deeply  distasteful, 
Charles,  who  was  not  yet  prepared  „  .. 
for  an  open  rupture  with  the  cove-  ^g™3L3K? 
nanters,  felt  himself  constrained  to  Scotland  with 
comply,  and  he  once  more  dis-  fresh  iustiiie- 
patched  the  marquis  to  Scotland,  to 
negotiate  with  the  troublesome  covenanters.  The 
declaration  and  instructions  of  which  he  was  now 
the  bearer  would  probably,  if  issued  a  few  months 
earlier,  have  satisfied  all  concerned.  They  were 
now  regarded  with  coldness  and  distrust,  as  con- 
cessions granted  when  they  could  no  longer  be 
withheld,  and  likely  to  be  resumed  on  the  first 
favourable  opportunity.  Hamilton  was  commis- 
sioned to  grant  nearly  everything  that  the  cove- 
nanters had  originally  demanded — the  recall  of 
the  service-book  and  canons,  the  abolition  of  the 
court  of  high  commission,  the  suspension  of  the 
articles  of  Perth,  the  summoning  of  a  free  par- 
liament and  assembly,  and  the  subjection  of  the 
bishops  to  the  jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  latter, 
as  the  highest  ecclesiastical  tribunal  of  the  country. 
Such  were  Hamilton's  public  instructions;  but 
along  with  these  he  had  secret  directions  for  coun- 
teracting them.  "You  must,"  says  the  deceitful 
monarch,  "by  all  means  possible  you  can  think  of, 
be  infusing  into  the  ministers  what  a  wrong  it 
must  be  unto  them,  and  what  an  oppression  upon 
the  freedom  of  their  judgments,  if  there  must  be 
such  a  number  of  laics  to  overbear  them,  both  in 
their  elections  for  the  General  Assembly  and  after- 
wards ;  likewise  you  must  infuse  into  the  lay  lords 
and  gentlemen,  with  art  and  industry,  how  mani- 
festly they  will  suffer  if  they  let  the  presbyters  get 
head  upon  them."  * 

This  insidious  injunction  was  punctually  obeyed 
by  Hamilton,  who  soon  had  the  malevolent  satis- 
faction to  find  that  it  was  not  altogether  without 
effect.  Between  the  ministers  and  the  covenant- 
ing lords  there  appeared  symptoms  of  discord, 
which  he  industriously  laboured  to  foment;  and, 
in  the  expectation  of  a  complete  schism  taking 
place  between  the  parties,  he  determined  on  sum- 
moning an  assembly  without  a  moment's  delay. 
The  commissioner  had  reached  Edinburgh  on  the 
17th  of  September,  and  the  deputies  of  the  cove- 
nanters, after  waiting  impatiently  for  three  days, 
during  which  he  kept  himself  seeluded,  at  last 
requested  to  know  when  they  might  expect  to  be 
informed  of  his  majesty's  pleasure.  To  their  great 
joy,  he  informed  them  that  the  king  had  been 
pleased  to  grant  all  they  desired,  though  he  was 
not  at  liberty  to  communicate  the  particulars  until 
he  had  made  them  known  to  the  privy  council, 
which  was  to  sit  the  same  day.  The  council 
accordingly  assembled  in  the  afternoon,  when  the 
marquis  announced  to  them  his  majesty's  pleasure, 
that  the  old  covenant  subscribed  by  King  James 
should  be  renewed,  but  that  the  original  bond  was 
»  Burnet's  Memoirs,  p.  74. 
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to  be  retained  in  preference  to  that  which  had 
been  framed  and  adopted  by  the  covenanters. 
Anxious  to  secure  the  concurrence  of  the  council, 
without  leaving  time  for  deliberation,  the  result  of 
which  might  be  doubtful,  Hamilton  was  urgent 
for  an  immediate  vote.  But  the  matter  appeared 
too  grave  to  be  thus  surreptitiously  disposed  of. 
Many  of  the  members  expressed  a  desire  that,  as 
the  covenant  and  bond  involved  a  confession  of 
faith,  they  should  be  maturely  considered;  diffi- 
culties were  started ;  objections  were  raised  and 
answered;  argument  was  followed  by  counter- 
argument, until  the  time  was  so  far  spent  that  the 
council  broke  up  for  the  night  without  coming  to 
any  decision.  At  an  early  hour  next  morning 
they  again  assembled,  and,  after  a  protracted 
debate,  they  agreed  to  subscribe  the  covenant 
with  the  original  bond,  having  previously  recorded 
an  explanation  that  they  accepted  it  according  to 
its  original  meaning,  and  as  referring  to  the  reli- 
gion then  professed,  to  the  exclusion  of  prelacy. 
On  the  same  day  the  council  passed  a  number 
Meeting  of  the  of  acts  of  great  importance,  among 
privy  council,  vvhich  were  the  following :— An  act 
A  fret;  assembly    j     1     •         tv   •  ,•  *•  #    ii 

and  parliament    declaring  their  entire  satisfaction 

appointed  to  with  the  concessions  made  by  his 
be  held.  majesty,  and  their  conviction  that 
these  ought  to  prove  equally  satisfactory  to  all  his 
majesty's  subjects  ; — an  act  declaring  that  they  had 
sworn  and  subscribed  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
dated  the  2nd  day  of  March,  1580,  together  with 
the  general  bond,  dated  in  the  year  1589,  for  the 
maintenance  of  religion  as  professed  at  that  time 
within  this  kingdom  ; — an  act  proceeding  upon  his 
majesty's  appointment  and  order,  that  a  free  General 
Assembly  be  indicted  to  be  held  in  the  city  of 
Glasgow  on  the  21st  of  November,  and  that  pro- 
clamation of  the  same  be  made  at  the  market-cross 
of  Edinburgh,  and  at  the  other  head  boroughs  of 
the  kingdom,  warning  all  and  sundry  archbishops, 
bishops,  commissioners  of  kirks,  and  all  others 
having  place  and  vote  in  the  assembly,  to  appear 
there  at  the  time  appointed; — and  an  act  proceed- 
ing on  his  majesty's  appointment  and  order,  that 
the  high  court  of  parliament  should  be  held  at 
Edinburgh  on  the  15th  day  of  May  next  to  come, 
and  that  proclamation  be  made  accordingly.  Two 
days  afterwards  the  council  again  assembled,  and 
proceeded  to  still  bolder  measures.  They  passed 
an  act  ordaining  all  his  majesty's  subjects  of  what- 
soever degree,  estate,  or  quality,  ecclesiastical  or 
civil,  to  swear  and  subscribe  the  confession  of 
1580,  and  the  bond  of  1589,  as  they  will  answer 
the  contrary  upon  their  obedience,  and  ordaining 
proclamation  to  that  effect  to  be  made  at  the 
market-cross  of  Edinburgh ;  and  also  an  act  em- 
powering one  commissioner  for  every  shire  to  ex- 
hibit the  said  confession  and  bond,  and  to  require 
all  his  majesty's  lieges  to  subscribe  the  same,  as 
they  will  be  answerable  to  his  majesty. 

The  lords  of  the  covenant  were  justly  alarmed 
by  these  proceedings,  the  intention  of  which, 
though   sufficiently  obvious   to   themselves,  might 


not  be  so  easily  detected  by  many  of  their  ad- 
herents, who,  misled  by  the  apparent  similarity 
of  the  king's  covenant  to  their  own,  might  be 
induced  to  acquiesce  in  the  view  of  the  council. 
In  order  to  avert  the  threatened  danger,  Rothes, 
accompanied  by  several  of  the  covenanting  lords, 
immediately  waited  upon  the  commissioner,  and 
requested  him  'to  delay  issuing  the  proclamation 
until  the  next  day,  when  they  would  be  prepared 
to  adduce  conclusive  reasons  against  the  revival 
of  the  old  covenant.  This  request,  however, 
Hamilton  peremptorily  refused,  and,  on  the  same 
day,  ordered  proclamation  to  be  made  enjoining 
the  subscription  of  the  king's  covenant,  and  sum- 
moning the  assembly  to  meet  at  Glasgow.  Con- 
siderable diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  place  of 
meeting  had  at  first  existed  among  the  prelatical 
party.  The  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's  had  sug- 
gested Aberdeen,  the  stronghold  of  episcopacy  ;  but 
Glasgow  was  at  last  fixed  on,  on  account  of  the 
great  family  influence  of  Hamilton  in  the  west. 
The  proclamation,  which  was  artfully  conceived  in 

most  bland  and  conciliatory  terms,     _     , 

i  -         i ,  ,     Proclamation 

and  wore  an  aspect  of  candour  and     enjoining-  the 

generosity  eminently  fitted  to  en-    subscription  of 

trao  the  unwarv,  was  instantly  met  the  *PnCs  cove" 
■u  i.rxi-r-ir*xT  nant«   Protest, 

by  a  protest  from  the  Earl  of  Mon- 
trose and  other  deputies  of  the  Tables,  in  which  they 
keenly  scrutinised  the  royal  declaration,  and  openly 
exposed  its  subtle  and  specious  artifices,  by  which, 
while  professing  to  grant  everything,  it  in  reality 
secured  nothing.  They  protested  against  being 
urged  to  swear  the  king's  covenant,  as  by  such 
oath  they  would  bind  themselves  to  the  main- 
tenance of  prelacy,  and  all  those  other  innovations 
which  they  had  already  solemnly  and  expressly 
abjured.  "It  cannot  be  denied,"  they  said,  "but 
any  oath  ministered  unto  us  must  either  be  re- 
fused, or  else  taken  according  to  the  known  mind, 
professed  intention,  and  express  command  of  the 
authority  urging  the  same  ;  and  it  is  most  manifest 
that  his  majesty's  mind,  intention,  and  command- 
ment, is  no  other  but  that  the  confession  be  sworn 
for  the  maintenance  of  religion  as  it  is  already 
or  presently  professed  (these  two  being  coincident, 
altogether  one  and  the  same,  not  only  in  our  com- 
mon form  of  speaking,  but  in  all  his  majesty's 
proclamations) ;  and  thus  it  includeth  and  con- 
taineth  within  the  compass  thereof  the  foresaid 
novations  and  episcopacy,  which,  under  that  name, 
were  also  ratified  in  the  first  parliament  holden 
by  his  majesty.  *  *  *  If  we  should  now  enter 
upon  this  new  subscription,"  they  said,  "  we  should 
think  ourselves  guilty  of  mocking  God,  and  taking 
his  name  in  vain ;  for  the  tears  that  began  to  be 
poured  forth  at  the  solemnising  of  the  covenant 
are  not  yet  dried  up  and  wiped  away,  and  the 
joyful  noise  which  then  began  to  sound  forth  hath 
not  yet  ceased.  As  we  are  not  to  multiply  miracles 
on  God's  part,  so  ought  we  not  to  multiply  solemn 
oaths  and  covenants  on  our  part,  and  thus  to  play 
with  oaths,  as  children  do  with  their  toys,  without 
necessity.  *  *  *  We  solemnly  protest  that  we  dc 
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constantly  adhere  to  our  oath  and  subscription  of 
the  confession  of  faith  and  covenant  lately  re- 
newed and  approve!) ;"  and  declining  his  majesty's 
prerogative  as  competent  to  deal  with  such  matters, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  and  the 
legislature  of  the  country,  they  added,  "We  also 
protest  that  none  of  us  who  have  subscribed,  and 
do  adhere  to  our  subscription  of  the  late  covenant, 
be  charged  or  urged  either  to  procure  the  sub- 
scriptions of  others,  or  to  subscribe  ourselves,  unto 
any  other  confession  or  covenant  containing  any 
derogation  thereunto — especially  that  mentioned 
in  the  proclamation — without  the  necessary  expla- 
nation and  the  application  thereof  already  sworn 
by  us,  for  the  reasons  above  expressed.  And  be- 
cause as  we  did,  in  our  former  protestation,  appeal 
from  the  lords  of  his  majesty's  council,  so  we  do 
now  by  these  renew  our  solemn  appeal,  with  all 
solemnities  requisite,  unto  the  next  free  General 
Assembly  and  parliament,  as  the  only  supreme 
national  judicatories  competent  to  judge  of  national 
causes  and  proceedings.  *  *  *  We  still  adhere  to 
our  former  complaints,  protestations,  lawful  meet- 
ings, proceedings,  mutual  defences,  &c,  all  which, 
as  they  have  been  in  themselves  lawful,  so  were 
they  to  us,  pressed  with  so  many  grievances  in 
his  majesty's  absence  from  his  native  kingdom, 
most  necessary,  and  ought  to  be  regarded  as  good 
offices  and  pertinent  duties  of  faithful  Christians, 
loyal  subjects,  and  sensible  members  of  this  Kirk 
and  commonwealth,  as  we  trust  at  all  occasions  to 
make  manifest  to  good  men,  especially  to  his  sacred 
majesty,  for  whose  long  and  prosperous  govern- 
ment, that  we  may  live  a  peaceable  and  quiet  life 
in  all  godliness  and  honesty,  we  earnestly  pray."* 
On  the  reading  of  this  spirited  protest,  the  Earl  of 
Montrose,  in  name  of  the  noblemen  ;  Mr.  Alexander 
Gibson,  younger,  of  Durie,  advocate,  in  name  of 
the  barons;  George  Porterfield,  merchant,  burgess 
of  Glasgow,  in  name  of  the  boroughs  ;  Mr.  Harry 
Rollock,  minister  of  Edinburgh,  in  name  of  the 
ministers;  and  Mr.  Archibald  Johnston,  advocate, 
by  whom  the  protest  had  been  read,  in  name  of 
all  others  who  adhered  to  the  covenant,  took  in- 
struments in  the  hands  of  three  notaries,  and 
presented  a  copy  to  the  herald,  in  the  presence  of 
a  vast  multitude  of  their  constituents. 

The  protestation  made  in  the  capital,  so  far  from 
inducing  the  commissioner  to  pause  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  design,  seemed  to  give  fresh  stimulus  to 
his  exertions.  Orders  were  issued  for  publishing 
the  proclamation  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  but 
the  Tables,  justly  apprehensive  of  a  division 
among  the  covenanters,  sent  out  deputies  in  such 
numbers,  and  with  such  dispatch,  that  the  procla- 
mation was  everywhere  met  with  the  same  protest, 
accompanied  by  the  same  legal  formalities.  The 
deputies  were  further  instructed  to  use  all  possible 
diligence  in  warning  every  presbytery  and  con- 
gregation against  subscribing  the  king's  covenant, 
which  they  denounced  as  a  "  cunningly  devised" 
plot  to  divide  them,  and  give  the  victory  to  their 
*  Stevenson,  original  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  447. 


enemies.  By  these  means  a  general  schism,  which 
would  have  otherwise  been  almost  certain  to 
follow,  was  averted,  and  except  in  Aberdeen  and 
Glasgow,  the  ranks  of  the  covenanters  were  main- 
tained unbroken.  In  the  latter  the  defection  was 
but  partial,  though  several  of  the  ministers  made 
their  appearance  at  the  cross  with  a  small  party 
of  non-covenanters,  and  indulged  in  factitious  and 
exfravagant  demonstrations  of  joy  at  what  they 
termed  "  the  grace  and  benignity  Proclamation 
of  the  king's  mind,"  and  urged  the  in  Glasgow — 
necessity  and  expediency  of  subscribing  "  the  na- 
tional covenant,"  in  obedience  to  his  command, 
and  in  imitation  of  their  loyal  example.  When 
the  proclamation  was  published  at  the  Cross  of 
Aberdeen,  the  Master  of  Forbes  _  ,  . ,  , 
and  the  Lord  Frascr  caused  the 
protest  to  be  read ;  but  such  was  the  influence 
of  Huntley  and  the  doctors,  that  great  numbers 
subscribed  the  king's  covenant.  The  zealous  doc- 
tors, however,  were  not  contented  with  a  simple 
and  unqualified  subscription,  but  manifested  their 
sycophantic  loyalty  by  adding  an  explication,  that 
they  did  not  by  their  subscribing  condemn  epis- 
copacy or  the  articles  of  Perth.  It  is  worthy  of 
especial  remark,  as  serving  to  demonstrate  the  base 
deceit  both  of  the  king  and  his  commissioner,  and 
to  show  the  interpretation  which  they  put  upon 
the  bond  for  the  maintenance  of  religion  as  at  pre- 
sent professed,  that  the  subscriptions  were  received 
by  Hamilton  with  this  explication ;  but  lest  the 
example  of  annexing  explications  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  others  who  might  adopt  a  different  in- 
terpretation, the  matter  was  kept  secret,  and  the 
subscriptions  of  the  doctors  were  taken  on  a 
separate  bond. 

Hamilton,  still  dissatisfied  with  the  result  of  the 
attempt  to  disunite  the  covenanters  in  Glasgow, 
soon  afterwards  proceeded  thither  in  person,  with 
a  view  to  secure  subscriptions  to  the  king's  cove- 
nant. He  was  accompanied  by  Dr.  Balcanquhal, 
his  confidential  adviser,  who,  in  a  sermon  which 
he  preached  in  the  High  Church,  laboured  to  gain 
over  the  people  to  his  purposes;  but  notwithstand- 
ing Hamilton's  great  influence  in  the  west,  and 
his  most  strenuous  endeavours  to  induce  the  magis- 
trates to  embrace  the  king's  covenant,  he  had  the 
mortification  to  find  that  they  were  desirous  of 
being  allowed  a  delay  of  ten  days  to  advise  on  the 
matter.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  a  further  delay 
of  eight  days  was  insisted  on  by  the  provost. 
With  each  delay,  however,  their  scruples  seemed 
to  increase  both  in  number  and  intensity,  and 
even  up  to  the  meeting  of  the  assembly  they  re- 
mained still  undecided. 

Unfortunately,  considerable  distrust  and  disunion 
now  arose  between  the  clergy  and         Disunion 
laity   regarding    the    election    of      between  the 
members  of  the  General  Assembly.  cler°>'  and  lalt-v- 
The  proposal  of  the  court,  "  that  the  commissioners 
to  the  assembly  should  be  elected  by  the  ministers 
alone,"  and  the  vile  intrigues  practised  by  Hamilton 
in    obedience    to    the    express    injunctions    of  the 
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king,  had  not  altogether  failed  of  their  intended 
effect.  The  constitution  of  assemblies  had,  more- 
over, from  their  having  been  long  in  abeyance, 
become  almost  forgotten ;  and  the  restoration  of 
lay  elders,  v/ho  had  been  displaced  by  James, 
excited  the  apprehension,  if  not  the  jealousy,  of 
many  of  the  clergy — who  erroneously  considered  it 
as  an  innovation,  and  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry  to  establish  a  predomi- 
nance in  the  high  ecclesiastical  court,  and  thus 
usurp  a  position  to  which  they  were  not  entitled. 
The  Tables,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not  without 
some  misgivings  as  to  the  policy  of  allowing  any 
opportunity  to  the  clergy  of  grasping  at  a  power 
which  had  been  often  so  tyrannically  and  per- 
niciously exercised.  They  were  by  no  means 
disposed  merely  to  exchange  the  tyranny  of  the 
prelacy  for  that  of  presbyteries.  By  the  constitu- 
tion, as  well  as  by  the  ancient  custom  of  the 
Church,  one  elder  from  each  parish  was  appointed 
to  attend  the  presbytery,  and  when  the  clergy 
who  appeared  as  candidates  for  election  as  com- 
missioners to  the  assembly  had,  as  was  the  prac- 
tice, withdrawn,  the  laity  were  the  majority.  As 
this  regulation  had  ceased  to  be  generally  known, 
a  treatise  was  drawn  up,  in  which  it  was  explained 
and  enforced.  The  office  of  ruling  elder  was 
shown  to  be  essential  to  the  very  existence  of 
presbyterianism,  and  the  elder,  both  by  the  polity 
of  the  Church  and  the  law  of  the  land,  to  be  a 
constituent  part  of  every  General  Assembly.  This 
treatise,  together  with  instructions  respecting  the 
mode  of  electing  commissioners,  and  the  qualifica- 
tions necessai*y  for  that  important  office,  was 
circulated  through  all  the  presbyteries  of  the  king- 
dom. The  effect  was  eminently  beneficial  to  the 
cause  of  the  covenanters.  The  ancient  rule  was 
adhered  to,  and  under  its  operation  the  most 
zealous  and  orthodox  ministers  were  returned  as 
commissioners,  and  the  leading  covenanters  as 
ruling  elders.  Besides  these,  according  to  the 
practice  of  the  Church  ever  since  the  Reformation, 
forty- eight  boroughs  sent  each  one  lay  member  to 
the  assembly  ;  but  still  the  number  of  elders,  both 
from  presbyteries  and  boroughs,  did  not  on  this 
occasion  exceed  ninety-six,  while  that  of  ministers 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  forty. 

From  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  the  most 
distinguished  nobility  and  gentry  as  members  of 
the  assembly,  its  influence  both  with  the  court 
party  and  the  country  far  surpassed  that  of  a  body 
composed  of  ecclesiastics  alone  ;  and  this  influence 
was  still  further  increased  by  the  assumption  of 
four  assessors  to  each  elder  —  men  of  probity, 
wisdom,  and  experience,  by  whose  advice,  both  in 
public  and  in  private,  the  lay  members  were  ably 
assisted  at  this  difficult  and  important  crisis. 

Before  the  meeting  of  the  assembly,  the  result 
of  the  elections  had  fully  satisfied  the  covenanters 
that  they  could  rely  on  the  zeal  and  integrity  of 
the  majority  of  the  members ;  and  the  only  re- 
maining difficulty  was  the  mode  of  proceeding 
against   the   bishops.     It   was   true   that,   by  the 


king's  pi'oclamation,  they  were  commanded  to  be 
in  attendance  at  the  meeting  of  the  assembly,  to 
whose  jurisdiction  and  authority  they  were  more- 
over declared  to  be  subject  ;  but  still  no  warrant 
had  been  issued  citing  them  to  appear  there  as 
delinquents.  The  Tables  had  protested  against 
their  being  allowed  to  sit  as  members  of  the 
assembly,  until  they  had  cleared  themselves,  by  a 
fair  and  legal  trial,  of  the  accusations  brought 
against  them;  but  they  had  no  authority  to  sum- 
mon them  to  the  bar  of  the  assembly,  and  the 
proceedings  of  previous  assemblies  had  furnished 
neither  law  nor  precedent  to  guide  them  in  such  a 
conjuncture.  In  these  circumstances,  the  Earl  of 
Rothes  and  some  other  leading  members  of  the 
Tables  petitioned  the  commissioner  for  a  warrant 
to  cite  the  bishops  as  accused  parties  before  the 
assembly.  This,  however,  the  commissioner  re- 
fused, on  the  ground  that  he  had  no  precedent  for 
such  a  proceeding;  and  peevishly  remarked  that  he 
thought  he  had  done  enough  by  refraining  from 
throwing  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  being 
brought  to  trial.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the 
prelates,  as  Hamilton  well  knew,  had,  notwith- 
standing their  having  been  declared  by  the  king's 
proclamation  subject  to  the  discipline  of  the 
assembly,  prepared  a  declinature  of  the  authority 
of  that  body,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  partially 
composed  of  laics ;  and  that  document  had  been 
actually  revised  by  his  majesty  himself,  and  was 
intended  to  be  produced,  not  to  bar  the  trial,  but  as 
a  protest  for  the  dissolution  of  the  assembly.* 

The  leaders  of  this  great  popular  movement  were 
far  too  able  and  experienced,  and      Accusations 
had  already  dared  too  much  to  be       against  the 
so  easily  defeated  in  a  matter  of  u  lops" 

such  importance.  They  drew  up  a  complaint  in 
the  form  of  a  libel  against  all  the  bishops,  in 
which  their  public  offences,  and  private  personal 
delinquencies,  were  embraced  in  one  general  and 
cumulative  accusation.  They  were  accused  col- 
lectively of  having  transgressed  the  caveats,  or 
cautions,  by  which  they  had  been  limited  by  the 
act  of  assembly  passed  in  the  year  1600,  and  rati- 
fied by  the  late  king  ;  of  behaving  themselves  as 
lords  over  the  Church,  rather  than  as  pastors  of 
the  flock ;  of  publicly  teaching,  as  well  as  privately 
defending,  popish  and  Arminian  doctrines,  and 
indirectly  encouraging,  by  promotion  in  the  Church, 
the  teachers  of  such  tenets;  and  of  being  person- 
ally guilty  of  the  most  flagrant  immoralities — of 
bribery,  simony,  lying,  dishonest  dealing,  gam- 
bling, sabbath-breaking,  profane  swearing,  drunk- 
enness, fornication,  and  adultery.  This  complaint 
which,  according  to  arrangement,  was  preferred 
by  a  large  body  of  the  principal  nobility,  barons, 
and  burgesses,  not  members  of  the  assembly,  was 
in  their  own  name,  and  in  that  of  all  the  other 
covenanters,  also  not  members,  laid  before  each  of 
the  presbyteries  within  whose  limits  a  bishop 
either  resided  at  the  time  or  held  his  cathedral 
seat;  and  in  addition  to  the  charges  against  the 
*  Burnet's  Memoirs,  p.  91. 
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prelates  in  general,  the  particular  offences  of  each 
bishop  in  particular  were  noticed  in  a  blank  space 
left  for  that  purpose  ;  or  if,  as  frequently  hap- 
pened, that  were  too  small  to  contain  the  enumera- 
tion of  his  misdeeds,  these  were  directed  to  be 
duly  recorded  and  complained  of  in  a  separate 
document.  All  these  accusations  were  accompa- 
nied with  a  petition  to  the  several  presbyteries — 
as  the  competent  judicatories  for  the  investigation 
of  such  scandals,  and  the  trial  of  the  parties — that 
they  would  either  take  the  same  into  their  own 
consideration,  and  award  such  censure  as  the 
offences  might  appear  to  deserve,  or  otherwise 
refer  the  whole  affair  to  the  General  Assembly. 
According  to  preconcerted  arrangement,  all  the 
presbyteries  referred  these  complaints  to  the  forth- 
coming assembly ;  and  in  the  meantime  ordained 
them,  as  well  as  the  reference  thus  made,  to  be 
publicly  read  from  every  pulpit  within  their 
bounds,  together  with  a  citation  to  all  the  offenders, 
by  name,  "  to  be  present  at  the  said  assembly,  to 
answer  to  this  complaint  in  general,  and  to  the 
particular  heads  of  it ;  to  undergo  the  trial  and 
censure  of  it,  and  to  bring  with  them  the  books 
and  scrolls  of  the  subscriptions  and  oaths  of  them 
who  entered  into  the  ministry,  the  books  of  the 
high  commission,  and  the  books  of  the  General 
Assembly,  which  they  either  had  or  have  fraudu- 
lently put  away."  * 

Their  plans  being  thus  far  matured,  the  indefati- 
gable Tables  issued  a  requisition  that  all  the  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  who  had  signed  the  covenant 
should  meet  at  Glasgow  on  the  17th  of  November, 
being  the  Saturday  immediately  preceding  the 
meeting  of  the  assembly;  and  that  all  elders  chosen 
as  commissioners  should  repair  thither  by  the  same 
day,  each  bringing  with  him  four  assessors  to 
assist  him  with  their  advice.  With  a  view  to 
counteract  this  arrangement,  the  privy  council 
were  prevailed  on  to  publish  an  act  prohibiting 
any  commissioner  from  carrying  with  him  to  the 
assembly  more  attendants  than  those  of  his  own 
family  and  ordinary  retinue.  The  proclamation 
of  this  order  called  forth  a  protest  from  the  cove- 
nanters, which,  according  to  usage,  had  the  effect 
of  suspending  its  effect,  and  thus  rendering  it  in- 
Base  artifice  of  operative.  Traquair,  however,  had 
Traquair.  in  store  another  device,  so  mean 
and  base  as  to  stamp  with  indelible  infamy  all 
concerned  in  carrying  it  into  execution.  This  was 
no  other  than  to  attempt  depriving  the  assembly 
of  many  of  its  members  by  putting  to  the  horn  all 
commissioners  who  could  for  any  civil  cause,  or  on 
any  pretence,  be  brought  within  the  toils  of  the 
law.  For  this  purpose  no  pains  were  spared  to 
discover  all  who  happened  to  be  involved  in  pecu- 
niary liabilities,  or  in  arrear  of  taxes;  and  even 
fictitious  claims  were  artfully  got  up  as  a  pretext 
for  these  oppressive  proceedings.  Against  this 
insidious  attempt  to  exclude  a  number  of  the  com- 
missioners from  their  seats  in  the  assembly,  a  long 
paper  of  reasons  was  given  in,  in  which  it  was 
*  Stevenson,  original  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  459. 
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triumphantly  shown  that,  although  the  crime  of 
rebellion  charged  in  letters  of  horning  might  debar 
a  man  from  sitting  in  a  civil  judicatory,  nothing 
but  excommunication  could  cut  him  off  from  the 
privilege  of  sitting  in  an  ecclesiastical  court. 
"  Unless  this  distinction  be  observed,"  it  was  re- 
marked, "  horning  will  be  a  real  excommunica- 
tion. *  *  *  And  the  horning  being  used  at  this 
time  rigorously,  in  fecundem  totius  ecclesice,  it 
ought  to  be  so  far  from  being  respected,  that  it  ia 
to  be  resented,  and  the  urgers  thereof  to  be  eccle- 
siastically punished."  The  commissioner  and  the 
council  found  it  impossible  to  proceed  in  the  face 
of  this  able  remonstrance,  and  the  infamous  design 
was  ultimately  abandoned.* 

When  the  court  of  sessions  met  at  Edinburgh, 
on  the  1st  of  November,  Hamilton  made  an  effort 
to  prevail  on  the  lords  to  subscribe  the  king's 
covenant;  and  several  of  them  having  pressed  for 
delay,  a  debate  ensued,  which  lasted  for  three 
hours,  when  not  more  than  nine  were  persuaded  to 
adhibit  their  names.  Two  had  absented  them- 
selves, and  four  steadfastly  refused — assigning  a 
variety  of  reasons,  and  protesting  "  that  those 
doubts  should  be  cleared  by  the  determination  of 
the  assembly  then  indicted;"  and  that  their  refusal 
did  not  proceed  from  disloyalty  or  disobedience, 
11  but  merely  from  a  solicitude  to  walk  warrant- 
ably  in  a  matter  of  so  great  importance." 

This  partial  failure  did  not  deter  the  commis- 
sioner from  trying  a  similar  experiment  with  the 
privy  council.  Having  convoked  a  meeting  of  that 
body,  he  informed  them  that  his  majesty  desired 
to  limit,  but  not  to  abolish  episcopacy,  and  earnestly 
urged  them  to  pass  an  act  approv-  Spirited  conduct 
ing  of  the  king's  will  in  this  par- 
ticular. This  proposal  was  vigor- 
ously opposed  by  the  lord-advocate,  Sir  Thomas 
Hope,  and  the  council  showed  no  inclination  to 
comply  with  it.  The  commissioner  was  at  no 
pains  to  conceal  his  resentment  against  Hope ; 
but,  after  many  bitter  and  reproachful  speeches, 
commanded  him,  as  his  majesty's  servant,  to  pro- 
ceed to  Glasgow  and  defend  episcopacy,  as  he 
should  answer  at  his  peril.  This  order  he  re- 
spectfully but  firmly  declined  to  obey,  boldly 
declaring  that  he  conscientiously  considered  epis- 
copacy as  contrary  at  once  to  the  word  of  God 
and  the  law  of  the  kingdom.  The  marquis  then 
peremptorily  discharged  him  from  proceeding  to 
Glasgow  on  this  occasion — a  mandate  which  he 
reluctantly  obeyed. 

As  the  time  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the 
assembly  drew  near,  the  prelates  began  to  tremble 
for  themselves  and  their  order,  and  earnestly  ad- 
vised Hamilton  to  frustrate  the  schemes  and 
disappoint  the  hopes  of  the  covenanters  by  a  pro- 
rogation. There  can  be  no  doubt  Perfidy  of  the 
that  this  advice  would  have  been  kln°- 

eagerly   followed,  had   it  now  been   possible   for 
the  king  to  recede  without  precipitating  a  crisis 
which  it  was  his  policy  to  postpone.     He  resolved 
*  Stevenson,  original  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  464. 
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that  the  assembly  should  be  held,  though  he 
hoped,  by  sowing  division,  and  artfully  inter- 
posing obstructions  to  their  proceedings,  to  frus- 
trate the  objects  for  which  the  assembly  had  been 
demanded.  In  his  secret  instruction  to  Hamil- 
ton, his  deliberate,  studied  treachery,  notwith- 
standing all  his  specious  professions,  is  obviously 
manifested.  "  As  for  this  General  Assembly,"  he 
says,  "  though  I  can  expect  no  good  from  it,  yet  I 
hope  you  may  hinder  much  of  the  ill — first  by 
putting  divisions  amongst  them  concerning  the 
legality  of  their  elections,  then  by  protesting 
against  their  tumultuary  proceedings."  *  Again, 
in  a  subsequent  letter,  "  As  for  the  opinion  of  the 
clergy  (the  prelates)  to  prorogue  this  assembly,  I 
utterly  dislike  them  ;  for  I  should  more  hurt  my 
reputation  by  not  keeping  it,  than  their  mad  acts 
can  prejudice  my  service.  Therefore,  I  command 
you,  hold  your  day ;  but  as  you  write,  if  you  can 
break  them,  by  proving  nullities  in  their  pro- 
cedure, nothing  better."  f  We  shall  afterwards 
see  with  what  scrupulous  punctuality  Hamilton 
obeyed  these  perfidious  injunctions. 

The  assembly  had  been  summoned  to  meet  on 
Wednesday,  the  21st  of  November,  and  on  the 
Saturday  previous,  the  commissioner  proceeded 
from  Hamilton  to  Glasgow,  accompanied  by  the 
lords  of  the  privy  council  and  a  numerous  train 
of  attendants.  He  was  met  on  the  way  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  nobility,  and  other  leaders 
of  the  covenanters,  who  were  desirous  of  paying 
their  respects  to  him  as  the  representative  of  their 
sovereign.  He  received  them  with  much  courtesy 
and  apparent  cordiality.  Many  mutual  civilities 
and  conciliatory  speeches  were  interchanged.  On 
the  one  hand,  he  assured  them  that  nothing  "  dis- 
sonant to  scripture,  reason,  and  law,"  would  be 
asked;  and,  on  the  other,  they  promised  that 
nothing  reasonable  would  be  denied.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  commissioner  in  Glasgow,  he  found 
the  city  in  a  state  of  intense  excitement,  and  filled 
to  overflowing  with  people  from  all  quarters  of  the 
kingdom,  including  nearly  the  whole  of  the  com- 
missioners to  the  assembly  with  their  assessors, 
many  of  whom  had,  by  concert,  repaired  thither 
on  the  previous  day.  Among  these  were  the 
greater  part  of  the  principal  nobility,  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  most  influential  barons,  and  many  of  the 
chief  magistrates  of  boroughs,  and  other  respect- 
able burgesses,  collected  from  every  town  in  Scot- 
land— all  prepared  to  resist  every  attempt  to  subject 
them,  either  by  force  or  fraud,  to  the  detested 
yoke  of  episcopacy.  The  boldest  heart  might  well 
have  quailed  in  the  face  of  such  an  opposition, 
and  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  Hamilton  must 
have  now  begun  to  despair  of  the  success  of  his 
mission.  He  resolved,  however,  to  try  all  the 
chicanery  of  which  he  was  master,  in  order  to 
bias  or  divide  the  assembly,  and  especially  rather 
to  dissolve  it  than  to  permit  the  bishops  to  be 
arraigned,  much  less  condemned.  But  his  chief 
reliance  was  now  on  the  preparations  which  were 
*  Burnet's  Memoirs,  p.  82.  f  Ibid.,  p.  82. 


being  vigorously  carried  forward  in  England. 
Notwithstanding  the  pacific  declarations  of  the 
king  and  his  commissioner,  a  large  naval  and  mili- 
tary armament  was  in  course  of  being  secretly 
fitted  out,  to  compel  the  covenanters  to  submission 
at  the  point  of  the  sword.  To  force  episcopacy  on 
a  reluctant  people,  and  by  its  means  to  establish 
an  unmitigated  despotism,  both  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical, Charles  was  ready  and  resolved  to  plunge 
the  kingdom  into  all  the  miseries  of  civil  war. 
But  it  was  impossible  to  conceal  his  operations. 
The  covenanters  were  fully  apprised  of  their  danger, 
and  already  began  to  take  measures  for  their  own 
defence.  Arms,  ammunition,  and  other  military 
stores,  were  collected  by  the  nobility,  and  by  many 
of  the  towns ;  and  General  Leslie,  an  officer  of 
great  ability  and  experience,  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  in  various  campaigns  under  Gus- 
tavus,  King  of  Sweden,  was  invited  to  return  to 
take  the  command  of  the  patriot  army,  in  case  the 
king  should,  in  pursuance  of  his  insane  and  wicked 
policy,  actually  carry  matters  to  the  last  extremity. 
Such  was  the  relative  position  of  the  parties 
when  the  assembly  met,  according  Meeting  of  the 
to  appointment,  on  the  21st  of  assembly,  21st 
November,  in  the  High  Church  of  of  November. 
Glasgow.  Never  since  the  Reformation  had  Scot- 
land witnessed  the  convocation  of  an  ecclesiastical 
council  so  august  and  important.  It  consisted  of 
one  hundred  and  forty  of  the  most  distinguished 
ministers  of  the  Church,  with  ninety-eight  ruling 
elders,  of  whom  seventeen  were  noblemen  of  the 
highest  rank,  nine  were  knights,  twenty-five  were 
gentlemen  of  landed  property,  and  forty-seven 
were  burgesses,  including  many  of  the  first  magis- 
trates of  boroughs,  and  all  of  them  men  of  known 
talent  and  respectability,  and  well  qualified  to  re- 
present in  parliament  the  communities  to  which 
they  belonged.  If  to  these  we  add  the  assessor.-., 
men  selected  for  their  wisdom  and  experience  in 
the  management  of  public  affairs,  as  well  as  for 
qualifications  still  more  important,  and  comprising 
in  their  number  almost  every  baron  of  note  in  the 
kingdom,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  irresistible 
array  of  moral  and  intellectual  force  to  which  the 
infatuated  king  and  his  subservient  commissioner 
had  chosen  to  place  themselves  in  antagonism. 
Such  an  assembly,  forewarned  of  the  treachery  of 
their  adversaries,  were  not  to  be  easily  circum- 
vented; and  strong  in  the  rectitude  of  the  cause 
they  had  embraced,  and  supported  by  the  almost 
universal  public  opinion  of  their  countrymen,  who 
were  ready  to  risk  fortune  and  life  itself  in  their 
defence,  were  not  likely  to  be  overawed.  For  two 
weeks  after  the  first  sitting  of  the  assembly,  the 
concourse  of  people  was  so  exceedingly  great,  that 
the  members  could  not  get  access  to  the  place  of 
meeting  without  the  assistance  of  the  town-guard, 
headed  by  the  magistrates,  and  in  some  instances, 
especially  at  first,  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
and  even  the  commissioner  in  person,  lent  their 
aid  in  making  way  for  the  members  through  the 
eager  multitude.     The  vast  building  afforded  them 
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ample  accommodation,  and  convenience,  as  well  as 
state,  seems  to  have  been  studied  in  the  arrange- 
ments. In  an  elevated  chair  of  state  sat  the  lord- 
commissioner,  surrounded  by  the  lords  of  the 
privy  council ;  at  a  long  table  occupying  the  central 
space  were  placed  the  covenanting  lords  and 
barons  with  their  assessors,  while  the  other  com- 
missioners occupied  successive  ranges  of  ascending 
seats  around  the  table.  A  small  table  was  placed 
in  the  midst  for  the  moderator  and  clerk  ;  at  the 
end  was  a  platform  of  considerable  elevation,  pre- 
pared for  the  young  nobility,  and  a  promiscuous 
assemblage  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  crowded  the 
galleries  above.* 

Mr.  Bell  of  Glasgow,  being  the  oldest  minister, 
had  been  appointed  to  preach;  but  his  sermon, 
which  contained  many  pointed  remarks  against 
the  late  innovations,  was  lost  to  the  greater  part  of 
the  audience,  not  a  sixth  part  of  whom  could  hear 
him  distinctly.  Most  probably  this  circumstance 
had  been  foreseen,  and  had  influenced  the  selection 
— the  assembly  being  unwilling  to  stir  up  in  the 
outset  those  hostile  passions,  which  were  so  likely 
to  be  aroused  in  the  course  of  their  subsequent 
proceedings. 

A  great  part  of  the  first  day  was  occupied  in  re- 
ceiving commissions,  and  other  matters  of  prelimi- 
nary routine.  On  the  second,  the  tug  of  war 
commenced,  and  it  became  evident  that  the  com- 
missioner, notwithstanding  all  his  professions  of 
liberty  and  moderation,  was  resolved  to  contest 
every  inch  of  ground,  and  to  employ  every  artifice 
to  defeat  the  objects  for  which  the  assembly  had 
been  convoked.     The  first  business  naturally  was 

Disingenuous     the  appointment  of  a  moderator, 

proceedings  of  but  Hamilton,  acting  under  the 
Hamilton.  private  instructions  of  the  Bishop 
of  Ross,  insisted  that  the  election  of  a  moderator 
should  be  postponed  until  the  commissions  should 
be  subjected  to  a  scrutiny,  under  the  plausible 
pretext  of  preventing  ulterior  confusion  and  dif- 
ficulty, in  the  event  of  any  of  them  being  found 
untenable.  The  real  object  was  to  stamp  a  nullity 
on  the  very  first  proceeding  of  the  assembly,  by 
rendering  its  act  informal  and  valid.  The  stra- 
tagem was  instantly  detected.  It  was  urged  in 
reply,  that  by  the  invariable  practice  of  the  Church, 
the  assembly  elected  and  installed  a  moderator 
before  proceeding  to  any  other  business  whatever; 
that  until  this  was  done  the  assembly  could  not  be 
legally  constituted,  no  question  could  be  rightly 
discussed,  and  no  decision  could  properly  be  re- 
garded as  embodying  the  opinion  of  a  regularly 
organised  body.  After  a  long  and  keenly  contested 
discussion,  in  which  Lord  Traquair  and  Sir  Lewis 
Stewart,  who  acted  in  place  of  the  lord-advocate, 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  Lord  Rothes  and  Loudoun, 
on  the  other,  took  a  prominent  part,  the  assembly 
resolved  to  proceed  in  the  election,  and  the  com- 
missioner gave  way,  under  protest  that  this  conces- 
sion should  not  import  his  approbation  of  any 
commission  to  which  he  might  afterwards  object. 
*  Baillie. 


or  his  acknowledgment  of  any  delegate  as  a  lawful 
member  of  the  assembly.  In  like  manner,  he  pro- 
tested that  the  nomination  of  a  moderator  should 
nowise  prejudice  the  lords  of  the  clergy  in  their 
office,  or  any  dignities  which  law  or  custom  had 
given  them.  Having  taken  instruments  on  these 
protests,  they  were  met  by  a  counter-protest  from 
Lord  Rothes,  in  name  of  the  commissioners.  The 
assembly  were  now  ready  to  constitute  their  meet- 
ing by  the  choice  of  a  moderator,  when  the  pro- 
cedure was  again  interrupted  by  the  commissioner, 
who  now  presented  the  declinature  of  the  bishops, 
and  requested  that  it  should  be  immediately  read. 
A  tumultuous  outcry  of  "  No  reading!  no  reading! " 
instantly  ensued,  followed  by  a  long  and  stormy 
discussion,  which  ended  in  the  assembly's  refusing 
to  listen  to  the  paper  until  they  were  constituted; 
but  they  professed  their  willingness,  after  that,  to 
hear  any  paper  which  his  grace  might  be  disposed 
to  present.  Against  this  refusal  a  protest  was 
lodged  by  the  commissioner,  which  was  followed  by 
a  counter-protest  in  name  of  the  delegates.  Much 
time  was  wasted  in  these  preliminary  skirmishes, 
and  all  were  weary  of  protests.  A  new  subject 
of  contention  was,  however,  introduced  by  the 
commissioner,  who  informed  the  assembly  that 
his  majesty  had  by  letters  addressed  to  six  of  the 
lords  of  the  privy  council  constituted  them  his 
assessors,  not  only  to  assist  him  with  their  advice, 
but  to  vote  in  the  assembly.  These  were  the  lords 
treasurer  and  privy  seal,  Argyll,  Lauderdale,  Car- 
negy,  and  Sir  Lewis  Stewart.  The  letter  addressed 
to  Argyll  was  publicly  read,  and  the  commissioner 
urged  the  assembly  to  give  effect  to  the  king's 
desire  in  this  matter  before  the  transaction  of  any 
other  business.  This  demand  was  refused,  on  the 
ground  that  the  king,  if  present  in  person,  would 
require  only  one  vote,  and  that  by  allowing  more 
to  his  representative,  a  precedent  would  be  intro- 
duced fraught  with  danger  to  the  freedom  of  the 
assembly.  Against  this  refusal  Hamilton  lodged  a 
protest,  which  was  followed  by  an  answer  on  the 
part  of  the  commissioners. 

All  obstructions  being  at  length  removed,  the 
assembly  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  moderator. 
Six  individuals  were  put  in  nomination,  and  on 
the  list  being  put  to  the  vote,  the  Alexander  Hen- 
choice  fell  on  Mr.  Alexander  Hen-     derson  elected 
derson,   without   a    single    dissen-        moderator, 
tient  voice,  the  lord-commissioner  alone  declining 
to  vote.     The  moderator  thus  chosen  did  then,  by 
solemn  prayer,  constitute  the  assembly  de  novo,  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

A  motion  made  by  the  moderator  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  clerk  to  the  assembly  was  the  signal 
for  a  new,  prolonged,  and  violent  altercation.  It 
was  vehemently  opposed  by  Hamilton,  who  seemed 
determined  to  oppose  everything  that  did  not 
emanate  from  himself,  or  from  some  of  his  servile 
adherents.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  which 
ensued,  he  renewed  his  demand  that  his  assessors 
should  be  permitted  to  vote;  but  finding  the  as- 
semblv  inflexible,  he  had  again  recourse  to  a  pro- 
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test,  which  was  answered  by  Lord  Loudoun  on  the 
part  of  the  commissioners  of  assembly.  Mr.  Archi- 
bald Johnston  was  then,  by  an  almost  unanimous 
vote,  appointed  clerk  to  the  assembly;  and  having 
been  formally  installed  in  his  office,  the  mode- 
rator required  that  all  who  had  in  their  possession 
any  of  the  books  or  acts  of  former  assemblies  should 
put  them  into  his  hands.  Such  was  the  zeal  ma- 
nifested by  sundry  individuals  into  whose  hands 
these  documents  had  fallen,  that  in  the  course  of 
the  sederunt  enough  were  collected  to  form,  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  the  clerk,  a  complete  register 
of  the  Church  from  the  Reformation.*  A  com- 
mittee was  then  appointed  to  examine  the  books, 
and  report  to  the  assembly  as  to  their  genuineness 
and  authenticity. 

The  moderator  now  proposed  that  the  assembly 
should  proceed  to  the  important  and  delicate  work 
of  scrutinising  the  commissions  of  its  members. 
Until  this  was  done,  it  was  obvious  that  the  as- 
sembly could  not  be  fully  constituted,  and  that  its 
acts  would  remain  open  to  challenges  which  might 
give  rise  to  interminable  discussions,  confusion, 
and  uncertainty.  The  lord  high  commissioner, 
however,  objected  to  this  reasonable  proposal ;  and 
required  that  Dr.  Robert  Hamilton  should  first  be 
permitted  to  read,  for  the  information  of  the  mem- 
bers, a  paper  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted 
by  the  lords  of  the  clergy.  A  lengthened  debate 
followed,  in  the  course  of  which  the  real  nature  of 
the  paper  transpired.  It  was  nothing  else  than 
the  famous  declinature,  which  had  been  revised  by 
the  king,  and  by  which  he  hoped  to  be  able  to 
neutralise  his  own  act  subjecting  the  prelates  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  assembly.  Accordingly,  the  as- 
sembly wisely  refused  to  hear  the  paper  until  the 
commissions  had  been  tried,  but  promised  that 
after  that  it  should  have  the  precedence  of  all 
other  business.  This  decision  was  of  course  fol- 
lowed by  a  protest  from  the  pertinacious  com- 
missioner. The  greater  part  of  two  days  was  occu- 
pied with  the  examination  of  the  commissions, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  that  were 
set  aside  on  points  of  form,  the  whole  were  sus- 
tained. 

Next,  day,  the  committee  appointed  to  examine 
the  old  registers  of  the  Church  gave  in  their  re- 
port, in  which  they  attested  before  God  and 
declared  to  the  world,  "  that  these  registers  are 
famous,  authentic,  and  good  registers,  which  ought 
to  be  so  reputed,  and  have  public  faith  in  judgment 
and  outliveth  the  same,  as  valid  and  true  records 
in  all  things."  t  In  deference  to  the  wish  of  the 
commissioner,  who  professed  not  to  be  fully  satisfied, 
the  vote  upon  the  report  was  deferred  until  the 
following  day. 

The  time  had  now  arrived  for  hearing  the  long- 

The  bishops  talked"of  a»d  often-urged  decli- 
decline  the       nature   of   the  prelates.      It   was 

jurisdiction  of    presented  bv  Dr.   Robert  Hamil- 

the  assembly.  ^  minist;r  of  Qlassford,  who 
appeared  as  their  procurator,  and  was  at  length 

*  Stevenson,  vol.  ii.  p.  494.  f  Ibid.,  p.  508. 


publicly  read  in  the  face  of  the  assembly.  In 
this  document,  which  is  much  too  prolix  to  be 
quoted,  the  prelates  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  assembly,  chiefly  on  the  ground 
that  laymen  had  been  permitted  to  have  a 
voice  in  the  choice  of  commissioners,  and  hold 
commissions  as  members  of  the  assembly ;  and 
that  it  was  contrary  to  reason,  as  well  as  to  the 
practice  of  the  Church,  to  require  archbishops  and 
bishops,  who  were  superior  to  other  pastors,  to 
submit  to  the  judgment  of  a  mixed  tribunal,  con- 
sisting of  inferior  ecclesiastical  functionaries  and 
laymen,  convoked  without  the  lawful  authority  of 
the  Church  in  an  irregular  assembly,  at  which  the 
primate  did  not  officiate  as  moderator.  No  sooner 
had  Dr.  Hamilton  finished  the  reading  of  this 
paper,  than  an  adroit  movement  was  made,  which 
took  the  whole  prelatical  party  by  sm-prise.  Durie, 
one  of  the  principal  clerks  of  session,  instantly  rose 
and  took  instruments  in  name  of  the  complainers, 
that  the  bishops  by  this  declinature  had  acknow- 
ledged their  citation,  that  they  had  compeared 
by  their  procurator,  and  that,  therefore,  their  per- 
sonal absence  was  wilful.  He,  therefore,  craved 
what  was  no  sooner  sought  than  granted,  that  Dr. 
Hamilton  should  be  cited  apud  acta,  and  the 
bishops  recognised  as  at  the  bar  of  the  assembly.* 
This  drew  forth  another  protest  from  the  lord-com- 
missioner, who  keenly  felt  the  false  position  in 
which  the  prelates  had  inadvertently  allowed 
themselves  to  be  placed.  A  committee  was  then 
appointed  to  draw  up  answers  to  the  declinature — 
a  proceeding  against  which  Hamilton  was  careful 
to  record  his  protest,  which  was  immediately  re- 
sponded to  by  a  counter-protest  on  the  part  of  the 
covenanters. 

Next  day,  the  seventh  of  the  assembly's  meeting, 
was  looked  forward  to  by  both  parties  with  much 
anxiety.  The  fate  of  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  as 
well  as  the  peace  and  safety  both  of  the  Church 
and  the  State,  were  trembling  in  the  balance,  and 
who  could  foresee  the  result  of  that  day's  delibera- 
tions ?  Before  approaching  the  great  question, 
with  which  all  minds  were  agitated,  the  committee 
that  had  been  appointed  to  test  the  newly-dis- 
covered registers  of  the  Church,  produced  their 
report,  in  which  they  pronounced  these  records  to 
be  genuine  and  authentic.  This  was  opposed  by 
the  lord-commissioner,  who  protested  against  these 
books  being  acknowledged  as  sufficient  registers, 
and  that  neither  his  royal  master  nor  the  lords  of 
the  clergy  should  suffer  prejudice  by  anything 
contained  in  them,  f  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
assembly  passed  a  unanimous  resolution  approving 
of  these  books  as  the  true  and  authentic  registers 
of  the  Church,  and  appointed  the  testimony  of  the 
committee,  together  with  their  reasons,  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  books  of  the  assembly. 

The  momentous  subject  of  the  declinatures  was 
now  resumed  ;  and  in  the  answers  prepared  by  the 
committee,  the  utter  groundlessness  of  the  objec- 
tions urged  by  the  prelates  against  the  constitution 

*  Stevenson,  vol.  ii.  p.  515.  f  Ibid.,  p.  516. 
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of  the  assembly  was  triumphantly  demonstrated. 
It  was  shown  that  the  practice  of  admitting  lay 
elders  to  have  a  voice  in  the  choice  of  commis- 
sioners, and  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
assembly,  had  existed  ever  since  the  Reformation, 
and  had  never  before  been  challenged,  even  under 
episcopacy  itself;  and  the  second  book  of  disci- 
pline was  appealed  to,  in  which  it  is  ordained  that 
a  moderator  should  be  elected  by  common  consent 
of  the  whole  brethren  convened,  while  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  constant  moderator  was  a  novelty  sur- 
reptitiously introduced  among  other  prelatical 
usurpations,  and  altogether  unknown  in  the  esta- 
blished order  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Scotland. 
A  keen  discussion  ensued,  which  was  protracted 
until  both  parties  were  exhausted  by  the  contention. 
The  moderator  at  last  terminated  the  disputation 
by  putting  the  question,  Whether  or  not  the 
assembly  found  themselves  competent  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  the  bishops,  notwithstanding  their 
declinature?  This  momentary  question  was  about 
to  be  submitted  to  a  vote,  the  issue  of  which  could 
not  be  doubtful ;  but  the  lord-commissioner  in- 
stantly rose  and  interrupted  the  proceedings.  He 
had  doiie  his  utmost  to  obstruct  the  business  of  the 
assembly,  and  to  reserve  almost  every  question  for 
further  deliberation  by  protests  ;  but  this  was  more 
than  his  instructions  authorised  him  to  tolerate. 
He  was  on  no  account  to  allow  the  bishops  to  be 
subjected  to  the  censure  of  that  assembly  to  whose 
jurisdiction  they  were  by  the  king's  public  decla- 
ration to  be  amenable.  "  I  should,  perhaps,"  he 
said,  "  have  continued  a  little  longer  with  you,  if 
you  had  not  fallen  upon  a  point  which  doth  enforce 
my  deserting  you.  You  are  now  about  to  settle 
the  lav/fulness  of  this  judicatory,  and  the  compe- 
tency of  it  against  the  bishops,  whom  you  have 
cited  hither,  neither  of  which  I  can  allow,  if  I  shall 
discharge  either  my  duty  towards  God  or  loyalty 
towards  my  gracious  and  just  master."  He  declared 
that  they  had  called  for  a  free  assembly,  but  after 
one  most  free  had  been  granted  by  his  majesty, 
they  had  so  conducted  themselves  that  not  a 
shadow  of  freedom  could  be  discerned  in  their 
meeting;  but  that  as  his  majesty  was  sincerely 
desirous  that  all  he  had  promised  in  his  gracious 
proclamation  should  be  performed  by  means  of  a 
lawful  assembly,  it  was  not  yet  too  late  to  think 
whether  this  could  not  be  done,  even  in  the  present 
assembly,  such  as  it  was,  without  his  majesty  being 
compromised  by  appearing  to  approve  of  its  ille- 
galities. He  then  delivered  to  the  clerk  a  paper 
detailing  his  majesty's  concessions  as  contained  in 
the  royal  proclamation,  and  desired  that  it  should 
be  read  to  the  assembly.  He  at  the  same  time 
took  instruments  that,  by  producing  and  signing 
these,  he  had  made  known  his  majesty's  intentions, 
but  took  care  to  add  that  in  so  doing  he  did  not 
acknowledge  the  lawfulness  of  the  assembly.  The 
explanation  of  this  allusion  he  reserved  until  the 
clerk  had  finished  the  reading  of  the  paper,  when 
he  reiterated  the  objections  contained  in  the 
bishop's  declinature  against  the  presence  of  lay 


elders  and  commissioners  chosen  by  laymen.  He 
declared  that  the  assembly  was  thus  vitiated  in  its 
constitution,  and  professed  regret  that  he  could  no 
longer  continue  to  countenance  their  proceedings. 
"If  you  will  dissolve  yourselves,"  he  added,  "  and 
amend  all  your  errors  in  a  new  election,  I  will, 
with  all  convenient  speed,  address  myself  to  his 
majesty,  and  use  the  utmost  of  my  intercession 
with  his  sacred  majesty  for  the  indiction  of  a  new 
assembly,  before  the  meeting  whereof  all  these 
things  now  challenged  may  be  amended.  If  you 
shall  refuse  this  offer,  his  majesty  will  then  declare 
to  the  whole  world  that  you  are  disturbers  of  the 
peace  of  this  Church  and  State,  both  by  introducing 
of  lay  elders  against  the  laws  and  practices  of  this 
Church  and  kingdom,  and  by  going  about  to 
abolish  episcopal  government,  which  at  this  pre- 
sent stands  established  by  both  these  said  laws." 

The  moderator,  in  reply,  expressed  on  the  part 
of  the  assembly  deep  gratitude  to  his  majesty  for 
this  testimony  of  his  goodness.  It  had  been  the 
glory,  he  said,  of  the  reformed  Churches  to  give 
unto  kings  and  magistrates  what  belonged  to  their 
place.  Next  to  piety  towards  God,  he  declared 
that  he  and  his  brethren  felt  bound  in  loyalty  and 
obedience  to  their  sovereign,  and  now  cheerfully 
offered  to  spend  their  lives  in  his  service.  They 
would  do  with  him  as  the  Jews  did  with  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  who,  when  he  came  to  Jerusalem, 
desired  that  his  picture  might  be  hung  up  in  the 
Temple.  This  they  refused,  as  it  would  be  unlaw- 
ful to  pollute  the  house  of  the  Lord ;  but  they 
granted  to  him  a  mark  of  honour  which  they 
might  lawfully  bestow — that  they  would  begin  the 
reckoning  of  their  years  from  the  time  of  his 
coming  to  Jerusalem,  and  would  call  all  their  first- 
born sons  by  his  name.  "  So  whatsoever  is  ours," 
added  the  moderator,  "  we  shall  render  to  his 
majesty,  even  our  lives,  lands,  liberties,  and  all; 
but,  for  that  which  is  God's,  and  the  liberties  of 
his  house,  we  do  think,  neither  will  his  majesty'3 
piety  suffer  him  to  crave,  neither  may  we  grant 
them,  although  he  should  crave  it."* 

The  lord-commissioner  expressed  great  satisfac- 
tion with  these  sentiments.  "  Sir,"  he  said,  "  you 
have  spoken  as  becometh  a  good  Christian  and  a 
dutiful  subject,  and  I  am  hopeful  you  will  conduct 
yourself  with  that  deference  you  owe  to  our  royal 
sovereign,  all  of  whose  commands  will,  I  trust,  be 
found  agreeable  to  the  commandments  of  God."  f 

The  moderator  replied  that  the  assembly,  having 
been  summoned  by  his  majesty,  and  consisting  of 
members  appointed  and  authorised  in  conformity 
with  the  law  and  practice  of  the  Church,  they  took 
themselves  for  a  free  assembly,  and  he  trusted  that 
all  their  proceedings  would  be  conducted  according 
to  the  law  of  God  and  reason.  He  then  asked 
again  if  he  should  put  the  question,  Whether  or 
not  the  assembly  found  themselves  competent  to 

*  MS.  Journal  of  the  Assembly,  in  the  possession  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  M'Crie,  compared  with  another  in  the 
possession  of  David  Laing,  Esq.  ;  M'Crie'a  Sketches  of 
Scottish  Church  History,  vol.  i.  p.  228. 
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sit  in  judgment  on  the  bishops  ?  The  commissioner 
urged  that  this  question  might  be  deferred.  "  Nay," 
answered  the  moderator,  "  with  your  grace's  per- 
mission, that  cannot  be,  for  it  is  requisite  that  it 
be  put  immediately  after  the  declinature."  The 
critical  moment  had  now  arrived.  "  If  you  proceed," 
said  the  commissioner,  "  to  the  censure  of  their 
persons  and  offices,  I  must  remove  myself." — "  A 
thousand  times,"  replied  the  moderator,  "do  I  wish 
the  contrary  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  and  I 
entreat  your  grace  to  continue  to  favour  us  with 
your  presence  without  obstructing  the  work  and 
freedom  of  the  assembly."  This  request  was 
warmly  seconded  both  by  the  Earl  of  llothes  and 
Lord  Loudoun ;  but  Hamilton  was  only  follow- 
ing up  his  pre-conceived  determination,  and  was 
deaf  to  all  argument  and  entreaty.  He  appealed 
to  God.  that  he  had  laboured  as  a  good  Christian,  a 
loyal  subject,  and  a  kind  countryman,  for  the  good 
of  the  Scottish  Church,  and  that  there  was  nothing 
within  the  bounds  of  his  commission  that  he  would 
not  gladly  do  for  her.  He  seemed  to  labour  under 
irrepressible  emotion,  and  with  tears,  in  which  he 
was  joined  by  many  of  his  auditors,  lamented  that 
such  a  weighty  burden  was  laid  upon  so  weak  a 
man,  who  was  unable  to  bring  matters  to  the  con- 
clusion which  he  wished.  Several  members  of  the 
assembly  in  vain  endeavoured  to  shake  his  reso- 
lution. He  interrupted  them  by  saying,  in  a 
peremptory  tone,  "  I  stand  to  the  king's  preroga- 
tive as  supreme  judge  over  all  causes,  civil  and 
ecclesiastical;  to  him  the  lords  of  the  clergy  have 
appealed,  and,  therefore,  I  will  not  suffer  their 
cause  to  be  further  reasoned  here."  He  desired  the 
moderator  to  conclude  the  meeting  with  prayer; 
and,  on  this  being  refused,  he  repeated  all  his 
former  protestations  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign  ; 
and,  in  his  own  name,  and  in  name  of  the  lords 
of  the  clergy,  he  protested  that  no  act  there  should 
imply  his  consent,  or  be  accounted  lawful  or  of 

The  commis-      forc.e  to  bin.d  an>r  of  his  Riaj<*ty's 

sionor  declares    subjects,  or  in  any  manner  prejudice 

the  assembly     their   interests.     He  then,  in  the 

dissolved.        ,  •      ,  i     i       a  *.\  11 

kings  name,  declared  the  assembly 

dissolved,  and  prohibited  all  further  proceedings. 

In  anticipation  of  such  a  crisis,  Lord  Rothes  had 
Protest  of        come    prepared    with    a    protest, 

Lord  llothes.  upon  which  he  now  took  instru- 
ments, and  handing  it  to  the  clerk,  it  was  read  by 
that  functionary  as  the  commissioner  and  the 
council  were  in  the  act  of  retiring.  Of  the  latter, 
Argyll  alone  remained  behind,  and  thus  gave 
his  countenance  to  the  assembly  at  this  trying 
moment. 

After  the  reading  of  the  protest,  the  moderator 
addressed  the  assembly  in  a  speech  abounding  with 
encouragement  and  seasonable  exhortation.  "All 
who  are  present  know,"  he  said,  "  how  this 
assembly  was  indicted,  and  what  power  we  allow 
to  our  sovereign  in  matters  ecclesiastic.  But  though 
we  have  acknowledged  the  power  of  Christian 
kings  for  convening  assemblies,  and  their  power  in 
them,  yet  that   must  not   derogate  from  Christ's 


right,  for  he  hath  given  warrant  to  convocate 
assemblies,  whether  magistrates  consent  or  not. 
Therefore,  seeing  we  perceive  his  grace  my  lord- 
commissioner  to  be  zealous  of  his  royal  master's 
commands,  have  not  we  as  good  reason  to  be 
zealous  towards  our  Lord,  and  to  maintain  the 
liberties  and  privileges  of  his  kingdom  ?  You  all 
know  that  the  work  in  hand  hath  had  many  diffi- 
culties, and  yet  hitherto  the  Lord  hath  helped  and 
borne  us  through  them  all ;  therefore,  it  becometh 
not  us  to  be  discouraged  at  our  being  deprived  of 
human  authority,  but  rather  that  ought  to  be  a 
powerful  motive  to  us  to  double  our  courage  in 
answering  the  end  for  which  we  are  convened." 
This  pathetic  appeal  was  followed  by  similar  ex- 
hortations from  several  of  the  brethren,  after  which 
the  moderator  put  the  question,  Whether  they 
would  adhere  to  the  protestation  against  the  lord- 
commissioner's  departure,  and  continue  constituted 
until  all  things  needful  were  concluded  or  not? 
The  day  had  now  drawn  to  a  close,  and  in  the 
obscurity  of  the  twilight,  one  or  two  of  the  more 
timid  or  doubtful  had  withdrawn.  Lights  were 
ordered  to  be  brought  in;  and,  on  the  question 
being  put,  the  whole  assembly  rose  to  their  feet, 
and,  as  one  man,  decided  in  the  affirmative.  Lest, 
however,  any  dissentient  voice  should  have  been 
unheard  amid  the  tumultuous  exclamations  of  ac- 
quiescence, the  whole  roll  of  the  members'  names 
was  deliberately  read,  when,  one  by  one,  all 
declared  their  resolution  to  remain  until  the  busi- 
ness on  which  they  had  met  should  be  completely 
finished.* 

Just  before  this,  an  incident  occurred  which  ex- 
cited very  lively  emotions  of  joy,  and  tended  greatly 
to  encourage  the  assembly  in  the  bold  course  they 
had  resolved  to  pursue.  Lord  Erskine,  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Mar,  a  young  nobleman  of  great  promise, 
rising  from  his  seat  in  the  gallery,  which  had  been 
set  apart  for  the  young  nobility,  modestly  re- 
quested permission  to  address  the  assembly.  In  a 
subdued,  but  earnest  tone,  and  with  an  utterance 
interrupted  with  tears,  he  said,  "  I  request  you,  for 
the  Lord's  cause,  right  honourable  and  worthy 
members  of  this  assembly,  that  ye  would  receive 
me  into  your  number;  for  I  have  remained  too  long 
obstinate  to  your  wholesome  admonitions,  being 
moved  and  stirred  up  by  my  own  private  ends, 
rather  than  any  checks  of  conscience,  which  ends 
I  cease  to  reckon  before  you ;  but  I  am  ashamed  of 
them,  and  that  I  should  have  dallied  so  long  with 
God.  Therefore,  I  request  you,  for  Christ  Jesus' 
sake,  that  ye  would  receive  me  into  your  number, 
and  suffer  me  to  subscribe  your  covenant."  These 
words  were  uttered  in  so  low  a  voice,  that  the 
moderator  thought  it  necessary  to  repeat  them  to 
the  assembly;  and  his  voice,  also  faltering  with 
emotion,  nearly  the  whole  audience  were  melted  to 
tears.  The  request  of  the  noble  youth  was  most 
willingly  granted :  he  affixed  his  name  to  the  bond, 
and  many  others  immediately  followed  his  example. 
The  moderator  now  found  himself  at  liberty  to 
*  M'Crie's  Sketches,  vol.  i.  p.  232. 
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put  the  momentous  question  that  had  so  much 
alarmed  the  lord  high  commissioner — Whether  the 

The  assembly  assembly  found  themselves  lawful 
find  themselves  an(j  competent  judges  of  the  pre- 
iuih'esof  the  tended  archbishops  and  bishops, 
bishops.  with  their  adherents,  notwithstand- 

ing their  declinature?  On  the  roll  being  called,  this 
was  found  to  be  all  but  unanimously  carried  in  the 
affirmative,  there  being  only  three  or  four  dissen- 
tient voices. 

Next  day  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  issued  a 
proclamation,  which,  with  the  concurrence  of  a 
majority  of  the  council,  was  published  with  the 
usual  solemnities  at  the  market-cross  of  Glasgow, 
prohibiting  all  further  meetings  of  the  assembly, 
under  pain  of  treason.  This  was  promptly  met  by 
Mr.  Archibald  Johnston,  assisted  by  Lord  Erskine 
and  several  other  young  noblemen,  with  a  protest 
substantially  the  same  that  had  been  given  into 
the  assembly,  and  approved  by  them  at  the  lord- 
commissioner's  departure. 

When  the  assembly  again  met,  they   had  the 

_,     .     ,  great  gratification  of  finding  that 

The  further      fi    •  w  *  *     v  i    a 

meetings  of  the  their  resolution  not  to  disperse  had 
assembly  pro-  the  approbation  of  a  considerable 
hibited  under  number  of  the  privy  council,  and 
p'  "   particularly  of  the  Earl  of  Argyll, 

who,  though  he  had  all  along  secretly  sympathised 
with  the  covenanters,  had  hitherto  kept  aloof  under 
the  guise  of  neutrality.  It  was  no  small  encou- 
ragement to  the  assembly  at  this  trying  crisis,  to 
have  the  countenance  of  a  nobleman  who  was,  at 
that  time,  by  far  the  most  powerful  subject  in  the 
kingdom,  and  was  known  to  stand  high  in  the  con- 
fidence and  favour  of  the  king.  On  this  occasion, 
however,  the  moderator  wisely  cautioned  his  bre- 
thren not  to  place  too  much  reliance  on  this 
"human  encouragement."  "  Though  we  had  not 
a  nobleman  to  assist  us,"  he  said,  "  our  cause  were 
not  the  worse  nor  the  weaker,  but  thereby  occasion 
is  given  us  to  bless  God  that  they  are  coming  in 
daily."* 

The  great  contest  was  now  over,  and  the  assem- 
bly, freed  from  the  pertinacious  opposition  and  pro- 
tests of  Hamilton  and  his  adherents,  proceeded 
calmly,  but  firmly,  to  the  completion  of  the  vitally 
important  business  which  they  had  met  to  per- 
form. Their  first  step  was  to  declare  null  and 
void  the  six  pretended  assemblies  that  had  been 
held  since  the  accession  of  James  to  the  English 
throne,  which,  by  the  introduction  of  prelacy, 
had  been  the  cause  of  all  the  dissensions  that  had 
so  long  harassed  both  Church  and  State.  These 
were  the  assemblies  held  in  the  years  1006,  1608, 
1610,  1616,  1617,  and  1618,  all  of  which  were 
proved  to  be  vitiated  in  their  constitution,  and 
overruled  in  their  deliberations  by  the  treachery 
and  corruption  of  court  minions,  and  the  audacious 
tyranny  of  the  crown.  As  a  necessary  consequence 
of  these  assemblies  being  declared  "  unfit,  unlaw- 
ful and  null,"  all  the  innovations  which  they  had 
introduced  were  at  once  swept  away  as  illegal ;  the 
*  Stevenson,  vol.  ii.  p.  577. 


oaths  of  conformity  which  they  had  imposed  on 
ministers  at  their  admission,  became  also  illegal ; 
and  the  ministers  were  declared  to  be  released 
from  these  obligations.  Presbyteries  and  other 
church  courts  whose  functions  had  been  ob- 
structed, and  their  independent  action  restrained 
by  prelatical  tyranny  and  injustice,  were  restored 
to  their  original  authority.  An  act  was  passed 
condemning  the  five  articles  of  Perth,  as  contrary 
to  the  original  confession  of  faith ;  the  book  of 
canons,  the  liturgy,  and  the  forms  of  ordination 
and  consecration,  as  being  unwarranted  by  either 
civil  or  ecclesiastical  authority;  and,  finally,  the 
court  of  high  commission,  as  having  neither  act  of 
assembly  or  of  parliament  to  support  it,  and  as  being 
regulated  by  no  law,  human  or  divine.  In  short, 
episcopacy  was  utterly  abolished,  having  been  con- 
demned and  solemnly  abjured  by  the  Church  in 
the  covenant  of  15S1.  The  assembly  accordingly 
passed  an  act  declaring  "  That  all  Episcopacy 
episcopacy  different  from  that  of  abolished  by 
pastor  over  a  particular  flock,  was  the  »**»»%• 
abjured  in  this  Kirk,  and  is  to  be  removed  out  of 
it."  Thus  were  the  usurpations  and  the  tyrannical 
and  treacherous  policy  of  two  reigns  at  once  sub- 
verted ;  and  the  whole  fabric  of  prelacy,  which  it 
had  cost  so  much  labour  and  so  many  base  and  de- 
grading artifices  to  rear,  in  one  hour  levelled  with 
the  dust. 

The  next  business  was  the  trial  of  the  prelates, 
fourteen  in  number,  who  were  now  considered  as 
at  the  bar  of  the  assembly.  Notwithstanding  the 
notoriety  of  the  delinquencies  of  which  they  were 
accused,  each  charge  was  separately  examined,  in- 
formation was  collected,  and  evidence  weighed, 
with  scrupulous  care  and  accuracy.  Many  days 
elapsed  ere  this  investigation  was  brought  to  a 
conclusion ;  but,  in  the  end,  a  unanimous  vote 
of  the  assembly  declared  all  the  Trial  and  con- 
accusations  to  be  fully  proved,  and  demnation  of 
nothing  remained  but  for  the  mode-  the  bishoP3' 
rator  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  the  court.  This 
he  did  with  much  solemnity,  having  first  preached 
.a  sermon  appropriate  to  the  extraordinary  occasion. 
Two  archbishops  and  six  bishops  were  excommuni- 
cated, four  were  deposed,  and  the  remaining  two, 
on  making  humble  submission,  were  merely  sus- 
pended from  their  ecclesiastical  functions.  The 
crimes  of  which  they  were  in  general  found  guilty, 
were  the  holding  and  teaching  Arminian  doctrines, 
the  introduction  and  practice  of  superstitions  and 
papal  innovations,  the  usurpation  or  tyrannical 
abuse  of  authority,  the  imposition  of  unlawful 
oaths,  and  the  suspension  and  deposition  of  minis- 
ters for  their  steadfast  adherence  to  the  doctrine, 
discipline,  and  forms  of  worship,  maintained  and 
established  in  the  Scottish  Church.  In  addition  to 
these  public  offences,  consisting  in  the  abuse  of  their 
ecclesiastical  functions,  many  of  them  were  found 
stained  with  the  most  gross  and  flagrant  personal  im- 
moralities— including  adultery,  fornication,  drunk- 
enness, simony,  profanity,  and  sabbath-breaking.* 
*  Hardwick's  State  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  114. 
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Nor  were  these  delinquencies  perpetrated  with 
much  regard  to  secrecy.  The  fear  of  the  imputation 
of  puritanism  had  led,  in  many  instances,  to  open 
and  undisguised  profligacy,  an  entire  relaxation  of 
morals,  and  an  almost  avowed  contempt  of  all  the 
decencies  of  social  life. 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  this  memorable  assembly 
was  directed  against  the  investiture  of  ecclesiastics 
with  civil  power,  as  inconsistent  with  the  functions 
of  a  Christian  pastor.  An  act  was  passed  prohibit- 
ing ministers  from  holding  seats  in  parliament,  or 
the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace,  lord  of  session,  or 
judge  of  exchequer  ;  and  such  of  the  elders  present 
as  were  members  of  parliament,  were  solicited  to 
exert  themselves  to  obtain  from  the  legislature  a 
ratification  of  this  act  of  the  assembly. 

Two  days  before  the  rising  of  the  assembly,  a 
proclamation,  dated  the  8th  of  December,  was 
read  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh,  extolling  his 
majesty's  "  condescension,"  defending  the  conduct 
of  his  commissioner,  particularly  in  this  assembly, 
and  accusing  the  covenanters  of  many  disorderly, 
disloyal,  and  unjustifiable  actions.  The  assembly 
had  happily  got  information  of  this  design,  and 
had  previously  prepared  a  protest,  which,  as  soon 
as  the  proclamation  was  published,  was  brought 
forward  and  read;  and  instruments  were  taken  upon 
it,  in  name  of  the  commissioners  from  the  assembly, 
and  from  the  nobility,  barons,  gentlemen,  ministers, 
burgesses,  and  commons,  subscribers  of  the  cove- 
nant.* 

Before  closing  their  labours,  the  assembly  re- 
enacted  what  had  always  been  one  of  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  Church — that  no  minister  be  in- 
truded into  any  parish  contrary  to  the  will  of  the 
congregation  ;  and  schools  were  directed  to  be  pro- 
vided in  every  parish,  and  such  support  allotted  to 
the  schoolmasters,  as  should  render  education  easily 
attainable  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 

At  length,  on  the  thirtieth  dayf  after  its  com- 
mencement, and  the  twenty-ninth  of  its  sitting,  the 

*  Stevenson,  vol.  ii.  p.  648. 

t  Acts  of  Assembly,  1638 ;  Large  Declaration,  pp.  209, 
364. 


assembly  drew  its  arduous  and  important  labours 
to  a  close.  They  appointed  their  Dissolution  of 
next  session  to  be  held  at  Edin-  the  Assembly, 
burgh,  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  July,  1639. 
This  they  did  in  virtue  of  the  power  inherent  in 
the  Church,  without  reference  to  the  royal  autho- 
rity;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  ordained  that,  if 
it  should  please  his  majesty  to  summon  a  meeting 
of  assembly  on  a  different  day,  all  presbyteries, 
universities,  and  burghs  should  depute  their  com- 
missioners respectfully  to  attend  at  the  time  and 
place  of  his  majesty's  appointment.  Several  solemn 
addresses  were  delivered  by  the  moderator  and  other 
members  of  assembly  ;  and,  after  prayer,  praise, 
and  the  apostolical  benediction,  the  moderator  de- 
clared the  assembly  dissolved,  adding  these  remark- 
able words,  "  "We  have  now  east  down  the  walls  of 
Jericho :  let  him  that  rebuildeth  them  beware  of 
the  curse  of  Hiel  the  Bcthelite."* 

Thus  terminated  the  great  assembly  of  1638, 
to  whose  firm  and  magnanimous  stand  against 
"  crowned  and  mitred  tyranny,"  may,  in  a  great 
measure,  be  traced  the  possession  of  those  civil  and 
religious  liberties  which  are  now  so  amply  enjoyed 
in  both  divisions  of  the  kingdom.  At  the  present 
day,  Englishmen  in  general  little  know  how  much 
they  owe  to  the  Scottish  covenanters.  Had  Scot- 
land tamely  bent  her  neck  to  the  double  yoke 
that  was  prepared  for  her,  England,  weakened  by 
intestine  divisions,  must  have  succumbed  to  that 
despotism,  which,  encouraged  by  the  example  and 
assisted  by  the  power  of  the  sister  kingdom,  she 
happily  succeeded  in  overthrowing. 

The  gauntlet  was  now  thrown  down,  and  Charles 
had  no  alternative  but  an  entire  change  of  policy 
or  civil  war.  With  inflexible  pride,  and  infatuated 
obstinacy,  he  chose  the  latter ;  and  vigorously  pre- 
pared to  essay  the  difficult,  if  not  impossible  task, 
of  crushing,  not  a  mere  sect  or  party,  but  a  whole 
resolute  and  united  people.  The  phantom  of  un- 
limited power  lured  the  unhappy  king  onwards 
to  his  destruction ;  and,  after  a  brief  but  troubled 
interval,  ultimately  led  to  the  ruin  of  his  race. 
*  Stevenson,  vol.  ii.  p.  676. 
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CHAPTER  XLVII. 

CHARLES  I. 
A.I>.  1639—1641. 

The  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  detained  by  indis- 
position, did  not  take  his  departure  for  court  until 
the  5th  of  January.  In  the  meantime,  he  was 
waited  on  by  the  chiefs  of  the  covenanters,  who 
came  to  solicit  his  good  offices  with  the  sovereign 
in  their  behalf.  He  received  them  with  taunts 
and  menaces.  "  You  must  not,"  lie  said,  "  think  to 
use  your  kings  now  as  you  did  formerly,  when 
they  were  only  kings  of  rebels.  The  king  now  has 
another  royal  and  warlike  nation  at  his  command,  and 
you  shall  soon  feel  it  to  your  cost."*  Undismayed 
by  this  threatening,  they  adopted  the  resolution  of 
The  covenant-  sending  their  supplication  directly 
ers  again  peti-  to  the  king— a  course,  at  such  a 
tion  the  king.  juncturej  not  unattended  with  diffi- 
culty and  danger.  The  hazardous  duty  was  un- 
dertaken by  Mr.  George  Winram,  of  Liberton,  a 
gentleman  well  known  to  the  marquis,  to  whom,  on 
his  arrival  in  London,  he  disclosed  the  object  of  his 
mission.  Hamilton  acquainted  the  king  with  the 
circumstance.  It  was  not  without  much  difficulty 
that  the  haughty  monarch  was  prevailed  on  to  yield 
so  far  as  to  receive  the  petition,  having  resolved 
neither  to  speak  nor  think  of  treating,  until  he 
should  dictate  terms  at  the  point  of  the  sword. 
The  council  for  Scottish  affairs  having  been  con- 
vened, expressed  their  opinion  that  it  was  an  humble, 
a  dutiful,  and  well-written  petition,  and  Hamilton 
was  permitted  to  read  it  on  his  knees ;  but  the  best 
answer  the  king  returned  to  it  was  conveyed  in 
an  old  Scottish  proverb — "  When  they  have  broken 
my  head,  they  will  put  on  my  cowl."  f  Winram 
waited  in  vain,  for  about  two  months,  in  expecta- 
tion of  a  more  favourable  reply ;  but,  during  that 
interval,  he  proved  of  great  service  to  his  country 
by  his  zeal  and  assiduity  in  collecting  intelligence 
of  the  designs  and  proceedings  of  the  court. 

From  the  moment  that  intelligence  had  reached 
the  court  of  the  assembly's  having  continued  their 
sittings,  after  being  discharged  by  the  lord  high 
commissioner,  the  king  abandoned  all  hopes  of  ac- 
complishing his  purpose  by  a  pacific  policy.  He 
meditated  revenge,  and  deliberately  framed  his 
schemes  for  the  invasion  and  subjugation  of  Scot- 
land. His  preparations,  indeed,  in  anticipation  of 
this  result,  were  already  far  advanced.  His  train 
of  artillery  had  been  in  readiness  since  the  month 
of  June;  troops  were  being  levied  in  every  county 
of  England  ;  his  fleet  was  manned  and  fitted  out ; 
he  had  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  his  ex- 
chequer ;  loans  to  a  large  amount  were  obtained 
from  the  nobility,  and,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
queen  and  Laud,  the  papists  and  the  episcopal 
clergy,  making  common  cause,  contributed  large 
sums  for  the  maintenance  of  a  war  in  support  of 
prelacy.     His  majesty's  plan  was  to  raise  an  army 

*  Stevenson,  vol.  ii.  p.  678.  f  Ibid.,  p.  679. 
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in  England  of  six  thousand  horse  and  thirty  thou- 
sand foot,  and  to  lead  them  in  The  king's 
person  into  Scotland.  This  for-  plan  of  pro- 
midable  force  was  to  assemble  at  •■*«•• 
York,  where  all  the  nobility,  with  their  retainers, 
were  summoned  to  attend  their  sovereign,  under 
pretence  of  repelling  an  invasion  about  to  be  at- 
tempted by  the  Scots.  He  farther  purposed  to 
place  a  garrison  of  two  thousand  men  in  Berwick, 
and  another  of  five  hundred  men  in  Carlisle ;  to 
send  a  detachment  of  five  thousand  men,  under 
the  command  of  Hamilton,  to  Aberdeenshire,  to 
form  a  junction  with  the  forces  under  Huntley, 
first  to  secure  the  king's  cause  in  the  north,  and 
then  marching  southward  to  be  ready  to  attack 
the  covenanters  in  their  rear.  The  west  coast  was 
to  be  invaded  by  the  Earl  of  Antrim,  who  was  to 
land  in  Argyleshire,  while  Charles  himself  was  to 
advance  by  the  east  coast.  A  powerful  fleet  was 
to  be  sent  into  the  Frith  of  Forth,  for  the  purpose 
of  stopping  trade,  and  intimidating  the  inhabitants 
of  Fife  and  the  Lothians.  Lastly,  the  Earl  of  Straf- 
ford was  to  collect  such  forces  as  could  be  levied 
and  spared  out  of  Ireland,  and  sail  up  the  Frith  of 
Clyde,  to  co-operate  with  the  adherents  of  Hamilton 
in  the  west ;  and  the  marquis,  for  his  encourage- 
ment, desired  him  to  touch  at  Arran,  as  he  would 
be  sure  "  of  all  his  naked  rogues  there." 

Of  all  these  vast  designs  and  formidable  prepa- 
rations, the  covenanters*  were  duly  apprised  ;  but 
Charles  found  it  as  impossible  to  intimidate  as 
it  had  been  to  deceive  them.  They  were  not 
insensible,  indeed,  to  the  dangers  by  which  the 
country  was  threatened;  and  however  reluctant, 
as  they  undoubtedly  were,  to  appear  in  arms 
against  their  sovereign,  they  considered  that  the 
moment  had  now  arrived  when  there  was  no  choice 
left  them  but  resistance  or  ruin.  It  is  probable  that 
the  idea  of  armed  resistance,  at  first  unwillingly 
entertained,  had,  through  the  manifold  treacheries 
of  the  king,  the  reports  of  his  warlike  preparations, 
and  the  perilous  circumstances  in  which  they  ulti- 
mately found  themselves  placed,  gradually  become 
familiarised  to  their  minds;  and  they  now  felt  it 
to  be  their  duty  instantly  to  have  recourse  to  the 
most  vigorous  measures  for  their  own  defence. 

With  a  view,  however,  to  vindicate  their  pro- 
ceedings from  the  charge  of  rebellion,  so  pertina- 
ciously maintained  against  them  by  their  adver- 
saries, the  covenanters  published  a  tract,  entitled 
"Information  to  all  good  Christians  within  the 
kingdom  of  England"— in  which  they  take  God  to 
witness  that  their  only  object  was  the  mainten- 
ance of  that  religion  which  they  professed, 
which  had  been  established  by  acts  of  assembly 
and  of  parliament,  and  which  they  had  solemnly 
covenanted  and  sworn  to  defend.  They  deny 
that  they  had  ever  entertained  the  remotest  in- 
tention of  throwing  off  their  dutiful  obedience  to 
his  majesty's  government,  and  reject  the  imputa- 
tion of  intending  to  invade  England,  or  in  any 
way  to  molest  that  friendly  nation,  unless  cora- 
*  Stevenson,  vol.  ii.  p.  680. 
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pelled  to  do  so  in  their  own  defence.  This  paper, 
which  was  extensively  circulated  throughout 
England,  contributed  to  the  removal  of  many 
prejudices  that  had  been  industriously  fomented 
by  the  prelatical  party,  and  awakened  in  the 
minds  of  many  a  warm  sympathy  in  the  cause  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  in  Scotland. 

Mortified  and  irritated  by  the  diffusion  of  such 
favourable  impressions,  the  king  directed  Dr.  Bal- 
canquhal,  who  had  been  Hamilton's  confidential 
adviser  during  his  last  mission  to  Scotland,  to 
write  an  account  of  the  whole  proceedings  which 
had  led  to  the  present  disturbed  condition  of  the 
country.  From  such  a  pen,  a  statement  most 
unfavourable  to  the  covenanters  was  naturally  to 
be  expected ;  but  Charles,  not  satisfied  with  this, 
revised  the  paper  himself,  and  ordered  its  pub- 
lication as  a  royal  manifesto,  now  well  known 
and  frequently  referred  to  in  history,  under  the 
title  of  "The  Large  Declaration."  This  publi- 
cation, in  which  the  covenanters  are  denounced  as 
"  foul  traitors  and  rebels,"  was,  by  the  king's  com- 
mand, read  in  all  the  parish  churches  in  England. 
Not  content  with  this,  he  about  the  same  time 
issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  a  great  part  of  the 
misstatements  and  scandalous  accusations  contained 
in  Balcanquhal's  paper  were  embodied.  In  answer 
to  this  document,  Mr.  Henderson,  by  order  of  the 
deputies,  drew  up  a  paper  entitled,  "The  remon- 
strance of  the  nobility,  barons,  burgesses,  ministers, 
and  commons,  within  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  vin- 
dicating them  and  their  proceedings  from  the  crimes 
wherewith  they  are  charged,  by  the  late  procla- 
mation in  England,  February  27,  1039."  This 
paper,  after  having  been  revised  by  the  deputies, 
was  published,  and  industriously  circulated  wher- 
ever the  royal  proclamation  had  been  disseminated. 
The  result  was  highly  favourable  to  the  reformers. 
Through  the  agency  of  the  Scottish  pedlars,  who 
trafficked  largely  in  the  sister  kingdom,  not  only 
were  the  declarations  of  the  covenanters  widely 
dispersed,  but  a  correspondence  was  opened  up 
with  many  of  the  English  puritans,  who  deeply 
sympathised  with  the  condition  of  their  brethren 
in  Scotland,  with  whom  they  now  hoped  to  find  an 
asylum,  which  the  foolish  jealousy  of  the  govern- 
ment had  denied  them  in  America. 

In  the  appeals  which  the  covenanters  had  so 
widely  disseminated,  in  spite  of  the  king's  prohibi- 
tion, they  denied  the  charge  of  being  about  to  invade 
the  territory  of  their  southern  neighbours  ;  but  now 
that  they  had  by  royal  proclamation  been  denounced 
as  rebels,  their  great  and  imminent  danger  seemed 
at  least  to  justify  their  having  recourse  to  arms  in 
self-defence.*  Still,  however,  there  were  many 
conscientious  persons  among  the  covenanters,  who 
entertained  doubts  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  waging 
even  a  defensive  war  against  their  own  sovereign, 
and  not  a  few  who  deemed  anything  beyond 
petition  and  remonstrance  to  be  overstepping  the 
line  of  Christian  duty.  The  superadded  danger 
arising  from  division  on  a  point  so  important,  at  a 

•  D'Estrade,  vol.  i.  p.  8 ;  Kushworth,  vol.  ii.  p.  840. 


moment  when  the  least  delay  might  be  ruinous  to 
the  cause  and  the  country,  forced  on  the  immediate 
and  earnest  consideration  of  the  question,  Whether, 
in  any  case,  resistance  to  the  supreme  magistrate 
is  lawful  ?  Many  papers  were  written  and  circu- 
lated on  the  subject,  which  now  received  deep  and 
anxious  attention  from  ministers,  lawyers,  and  men 
of  all  classes.  The  writings  of  eminent  theologians 
of  former  times  on  this  topic  were  perused  with 
avidity;  the  opinions  of  the  most  distinguished 
jurists  were  considered  and  eagerly  canvassed ;  and 
the  sacred  writings,  the  only  infallible  directory  in 
cases  where  duty  is  doubtful,  were  examined  with 
unusual  care  and  diligence.  At  last,  Mr.  Hender- 
son was  requested  to  draw  up  a  paper  on  this 
much  controverted  point.  With  some  hesitation  he 
complied ;  and  the  document  which  was  publicly 
read  from  the  pulpits,  and  which  had  the  effect  of 
solving  the  doubts  of  many,  has  been  considered  as 
proving  by  unanswerable  argument,  not  only  that 
it  is  lawful  for  a  Christian  people  to  take  arms  in 
defence  of  their  religion  when  attacked,  but  that 
such  is  their  imperative  duty.  The  great  majority 
of  the  ministers  seem  to  have  fully  acquiesced 
in  this  conclusion,  and  they  were  not  slow  in  en- 
deavouring to  impress  the  same  conviction  upon 
their  flocks.  The  lawfulness  of  defensive  war  was 
everywhere  proclaimed  and  enforced  from  the 
pulpit,  and  the  people  were  reminded  that  a  curse 
had  been  pronounced  upon  those,  in  olden  time, 
icho  came  not  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the 
mighty.  It  may  well  be  imagined  that  such  appeals 
must  have  been  peculiarly  exciting  at  such  a  period, 
and  that  even  among  those  who  still  wavered,  there 
might  be  some  who  were  at  length  reconciled  to 
resistance  from  its  apparent  necessity.  A  distinc- 
tion too  was  drawn  between  a  monarch  resident 
within  the  kingdom,  who  must  of  necessity  have 
yielded  to  the  almost  universal  wishes  of  his 
people,  and  paid  a  decent  respect  to  the  acts  and 
opinions  of  the  legislative  body,  and  one  whose 
abode  was  fixed  in  a  different  country,  and  who, 
relying  on  the  aid  of  foreigners,  was  attempting  to 
carry  out  a  course  of  policy  subversive  of  the  laws, 
liberties,  and  religious  institutions  of  the  kingdom. 
The  approach  of  the  sovereign  under  such  circum- 
stances with  a  foreign  army,  could,  it  was  argued, 
be  considered  in  no  other  light  than  that  of  a 
foreign  invasion,  and  therefore  defence  by  armed 
resistance  had  become  a  duty. 

Having   arrived    at   this   conclusion,   the   cove- 
nanters   began    to    concert    most      Preparations 
prompt  and  vigorous  measures  for  for  the 

the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  The  def*™*  °f , the 
deputies  assembled  at  Edinburgh 
on  the  7th  of  March,  and  appointed  a  committee 
of  the  nobles,  barons,  and  burgesses,  with  two  of 
the  senators  of  the  college  of  justice,  in  all  twenty- 
six,  to  hold  permanent  sittings  in  the  metropolis,  to 
maintain  correspondence  with  subordinate  commit- 
tees organised  in  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom, 
and  to  issue  such  orders  as  might  from  time  to 
time   appear    necessary,    which    should    thus    be 
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simultaneously  published  and  obeyed  as  exigen- 
cies might  require.  Through  the  agency  of  these 
committees  forces  were  levied,  and  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, and  money  were  collected  in  every  county. 
Besides  this,  a  regiment  consisting  of  two  thousand 
foot  soldiers  was  raised  in  the  districts  to  the  south 
of  the  Tay,  and  placed  under  the  command  of 
Monro,  to  be  employed  in  training  the  rest  of  the 
country  to  arms,  as  well  as  in  preventing  any  sud- 
den incursion  of  the  English  across  the  Borders ; 
and  a  force  of  nine  hundred  men  was  raised  by 
Argyll  to  keep  in  check  the  Macdonalds  of  the 
Isles,  and  to  oppose  the  movements  of  Antrim, 
their  chief,  who  was  daily  expected  from  Ireland. 
To  provide  for  the  pay  of  the  troops  under  Monro, 
the  nobles  borrowed  from  Mr.  William  Dick  of 
Priestfield,  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand 
merks,  for  repayment  of  which  they  gave  their 
joint  bond  until  money  could  be  otherwise  raised ; 
while  Argyll  undertook  to  maintain  the  troops 
raised  within  his  county  at  his  own  expense. 
Through  the  influence  of  Leslie  it  was  resolved  to 
recall  to  the  assistance  of  their  country  a  number  of 
able  and  experienced  officers,  who  had  served 
under  Gustavus,  and  had  been  trained  to  war  in 
the  school  of  that  great  military  leader.  It  became 
a  matter  of  serious  deliberation  whether  any 
assistance  should  be  asked  or  accepted  from 
foreign  powers — especially  as  aid  was  expected 
from  the  French  king,  the  Queen  of  Sweden,  and 
the  Dutch ;  but  the  majority  were  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  improper,  in  such  a  cause,  to  form  any 
confederacy  with  papists  or  even  with  Lutherans  ; 
and  the  utmost  that  was  resolved  on  was  to  dis- 
patch Mr.  Colvil,  a  gentleman  of  Fife,  with  letters 
from  the  nobles  to  the  French  king  and  the  States, 
to  request  their  intercession  with  Charles,  that  he 
would  be  pleased  to  listen  to  the  supplications  of 
his  Scottish  subjects;  and  the  Laird  of  Meldrum 
with  two  other  letters  containing  a  similar  request, 
one  to  the  King  of  Sweden  and  another  to  the 
King  of  Denmark.  And  yet,  even  this  very  tem- 
perate resolution  was  not  carried  fully  into  effect. 
The  letter  to  the  King  of  France,  though  drawn 
out  and  subscribed  by  some  of  the  nobles,  was 
never  forwarded  to  its  destination ;  nevertheless, 
the  fact  of  its  having  been  written  and  signed  well- 
nigh  occasioned  an  open  rupture  between  the  two 
monarchs ;  and  a  short  time  afterwards  exposed 
the  Earl  of  Loudoun,  one  of  the  subscribers,  to  the 
imminent  danger  of  a  traitor's  death.  At  the  same 
time,  this  contemplated  correspondence  afforded  an 
opportunity,  which  was  eagerly  embraced  by  the 
king,  of  denouncing  the  covenanters  to  foreign 
princes  as  manifest  rebels  against  their  sovereign  ; 
and,  though  those  calumnies  gained  but  little 
credit  with  the  Swedes  and  Dutch,  who  were 
better  informed  on  Scottish  affairs,  yet  the  King  of 
Denmark,  taking  them  for  granted,  and  instinc- 
tively sympathising  with  his  royal  brother,  seized 
some  arms  destined  for  Scotland,  and  threw  his 
whole  influence  into  the  scale  of  the  king. 

The  preparations  for  the  defence  of  the  country 


were  now  carried  forward  with  enthusiastic  zeal 
and  indefatigable  diligence.  In  this  work  the 
veteran  General  Leslie  was  eminently  distinguished. 
He  not  only  sat  daily  with  the  general  committee, 
and  assisted  them  by  his  advice,  but  wrote  to 
Holland,  Sweden,  Hamburgh,  and  other  places, 
for  cannon,  muskets,  powder,  pikes,  and  other  war- 
like stores,  all  of  which  were  supplied  in  great 
abundance  before  the  royal  fleet  had  reached  the 
coast  of  Scotland. 

Both  sides  had  now  girt  on  the  sword,  but  bo'h 
were  unwilling  to  be  the  first  to  commence  hos- 
tilities. This  was  especially  the  case  with  the 
covenanters,  whose  preparations  were  intended 
from  the  first  to  be  purely  defensive.  In  their 
earnest  desire  to  postpone,  or  if  possible  to  avert 
the  horrors  of  civil  war,  they  submitted  for  some 
time  to  many  overt  acts  of  hostility,  which,  though 
on  a  comparatively  small  scale,  were  a  plain  decla- 
ration of  war  on  the  part  of  the  government. 
Many  Scottish  merchants,  sailors,  and  travellers 
were  arrested,  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  de- 
tained as  prisoners,  and  treated  as  rebels,  unless 
they  would  consent  to  disclaim  the  covenant  and 
the  assembly  at  Glasgow  ;  the  Earls  of  Airly  and 
Southesk  were  arming  their  followers  in  support 
of  the  king's  cause  ;  the  Marquis  cf  Huntley  seized 
and  fortified  the  city  of  Aberdeen  ;  the  popish  lords, 
in  different  quarters  of  the  kingdom,  but  particu- 
larly in  the  south,  were  in  a  state  of  alarming 
activity ;  while  hostile  bands  of  the  royal  forces,  the 
great  body  of  which  were  assembling  at  York, 
hovered  along  the  Scottish  Borders,  and  the  Irish 
were  preparing  to  invade  the  western  coast. 

In  these  perilous  circumstances  the  leaders  of 
the  covenanters  considered  that  the  Arrangements 
time  had  now  arrived  when  the  of  tlie  cove- 
safety  of  the  country  demanded  a  ■»»*«■• 
still  bolder  and  more  active  policy.  The  general 
committee  issued  orders  for  putting  the  country 
everywhere  into  a  state  of  defence.  Every  fourth 
man  was  ordered  to  be  levied  ;  a  committee  was 
appointed  in  every  shire  to  provide  munitions  of 
war;  and  beacons  were  directed  to  be  set  up  in 
the  most  conspicuous  positions  to  warn  the  country 
of  the  approach  of  danger.  These  were  to  consist 
each  of  the  trunk  of  a  strong  tree  placed  erect,  and 
surmounted  by  a  transverse  iron  pole  supporting  a 
large  grate  filled  with  fuel  ready  to  be  kindled, 
and  an  iron  basket  for  holding  a  tar-barrel.  The 
first  signal  was  to  be  a  fire  lighted  on  the  ground  by 
the  side  of  the  beacon,  and  on  the  sight  of  this 
all  were  to  prepare  to  stand  to  their  arms,  and 
watchmen  were  to  be  sent  out  in  all  directions  to 
rouse  the  neighbourhood.  The  next  signal  was  to 
consist  of  two  fires,  one  on  the  ground  and  the 
other  in  the  large  grate.  On  perceiving  this,  the 
whole  armed  population  were  instantly  to  turn  out, 
each  man  was  to  repair  to  the  rendezvous  of  his 
company,  and  each  company  to  irs  own  proper 
regiment.  Lastly,  if  the  danger  should  be  immi- 
nent, to  the  two  former  signals  was  to  be  added 
that  of  the  blazing  tar-barrel,  when  each  regiment, 
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under  the  direction  of  its  officers,  was  to  proceed  to 
the  scene  of  action.  In  addition  to  all  these  pre- 
cautions, it  was  provided  that,  in  the  event  of  the 
signals  being  invisible  in  consequence  of  fog  or 
rain,  the  gentlemen  adjacent  to  each  beacon  should 
give  warning  to  all  between  that  and  the  next, 
going  out  one  way  and  returning  another.  These 
instructions  contributed  to  inflame  the  martial  spirit 
of  the  people,  which  was  soon  raised  to  the  highest 
pitch ;  and  even  the  women,  participating  in  the 
general  enthusiasm,  encouraged  their  kinsmen  to 
make  ready  for  the  coming  struggle.  All  who  could 
bear  arms  were  trained  to  military  exercises,  and 
the  noblemen  and  principal  gentlemen  qualified 
themselves  for  command  under  the  instruction  of 
Leslie's  skilful  officers,  who  were  distributed  for 
that  purpose  among  the  different  counties  of  the 
kingdom. 

A  general  attack  was  now  concerted  by  the 
Surrender  of  P°Pulay  leaders,  in  order  to  secure 
the  Castle  of  possession  of  all  the  strongholds  of 
Edinburgh  to  the  country.  This  enterprise  was 
the  covenanters.    p]anned  a„d  executed  with  ndxrAr. 

able  skill,  promptitude,  and  success.  General 
Leslie,  with  a  select  force  of  one  thousand  mus- 
keteers, suddenly  appeared  before  the  Castle  of 
Edinburgh,  then  but  feebly  garrisoned  and  indiffe- 
rently provided.  After  a  short  parley  with  the 
deputy  governor,  who  refused  to  surrender,  a  petard 
was  applied  to  the  outer  gate,  which  was  instantly 
blown  open.  A  vigorous  assault  was  then  made 
on  the  inner  gate  with  axes  and  hammers,  but  these 
not  succeeding,  scaling-ladders  were  immediately 
applied;  the  assailants  mounted  sword  in  hand; 
the  garrison,  panic-struck,  offered  no  opposition  ; 
and,  in  less  than  half-an-hour,  the  brave  old  general 
and  his  party  found  themselves  in  possession  of 
the  most  important  fortress  of  the  kingdom,  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  single  man,  or  even  the  effusion  of 
a  drop  of  blood.  The  mortified  governor  was  per- 
mitted to  retire,  and  carry  the  tidings  to  the  king; 
and  the  general,  with  many  of  the  nobles,  supped 
that  night  in  the  castle. 

On  the  same  day,  a  like  bloodless  victory  placed 
Capture  of  the  the  strong  fortress  of  Dunbarton 
Castle  of  in  the  hands  of  the  covenanters. 
Dunbarton-  gh.  William  Stewart,  the  governor, 
a  man  of  great  vigilance,  and  warmly  attached  to 
the  royal  cause,  had  strongly  garrisoned  the  place, 
and  amply  supplied  it  with  provisions  and  war- 
like stores;  but,  apprehensive  of  no  danger,  he  had 
gone,  accompanied  by  many  of  the  garrison,  to 
attend  public  worship  at  Dunbarton,  on  a  day 
which  had  been  set  apart  as  a  day  of  fasting  and 
humiliation.  To  his  astonishment,  as  he  and  his 
men  were  returning  from  church,  they  were  met 
by  Mr.  John  Semple,  the  provost  of  the  town,  and 
Campbell  of  Ardincaple,  who,  with  the  assistance  of 
a  few  followers,  took  prisoners  the  whole  party; 
and  the  rest  of  the  garrison,  few  in  number  and 
without  a  commander,  after  a  siege  of  a  single 
night,  surrendered  the  fortress,  which  was  then 
entrusted  to  the  Earl  of  Argyll. 


Traquair's  residence  at  Dalkeith,  a  place  of  some 
strength,  then  belonging  to  the  __of  j)alkeith, 
king,  was  surprised  and  captured  Strathaven, 
by  Monro  with  a  party  of  five  and  Tantallon— 
hundred  men.  Here  they  found  the  arms  and 
ammunition  which  had  been  secreted  by  Traquair 
on  a  late  occasion,  and  likewise  the  crown,  sword, 
and  sceptre,  which  they  carried  off,  and  deposited  in 
the  Castle  of  Edinburgh.  The  Castle  of  Strathaven, 
belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  and  those 
of  Tan  tall  on  and  Douglas,  belonging  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Douglas,  fell  successively  into  the  hands 
of  the  covenanters.  The  only  stronghold  of  which 
they  failed  to  obtain  possession  was  the  Castle 
of  Caerlaverock,  which  being  well  manned  and 
provided,  and  protected  by  the  vicinity  of  Carlisle, 
baffled  every  attempt  of  Lord  Johnston  either 
to  surprise  or  reduce  it.  As  some  compensa- 
tion, however,  for  this  failure,  Johnston,  having 
repaired  to  Dumfries,  seized  on  the  residences  of 
all  the  gentlemen  there  who  were  suspected  to  be 
attached  to  the  adverse  party,  so  that  all  of  them 
either  fled  into  England  or  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
reformers. 

In  the  meantime,  Argyll,  having  increased  his 
force  to  about  nine  hundred  men, 
sent  about  one  half  of  them  to 
Cantire,  to  oppose  the  designs  of  Antrim,  while  the 
rest  were  employed  in  watching  the  movements  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Lochaber  and  the  Western  Isles  ; 
whence,  making  a  sudden  descent  on  the  Island  of 
Arran,  he  surprised  the  Castle  of  Brodick,  belong- 
ing to  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  which  surrendered 
without  striking  a  blow. 

The  popular  cause  wore  a  less  favourable  aspect 
in  the  north,  where  the  influence 
of  Huntley  was  still  great,  and 
where  he  had  collected  a  considerable  force.  Mon- 
trose and  Leslie  were  accordingly  dispatched  thither, 
having  under  their  command  a  body  of  seven  or 
eight  thousand  men,  with  whom  they  marched 
straight  to  Aberdeen,  where  Huntley  then  lay  in 
fancied  security.  On  the  approach  of  Montrose, 
however,  he  precipitately  retired  northward,  and 
the  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  were  non-cove- 
nanters, were  compelled  to  surrender  uncondition- 
ally. After  demolishing  the  fortifications  which 
Huntley  had  erected,  and  compelling  the  citizens  to 
subscribe  the  covenant,  Montrose  appointed  the  Karl 
of  Xinghorn,  with  a  body  of  eighteen  hundred 
men,  to  keep  possession  of  the  place,  and  proceeded 
northwards  in  search  of  his  adversary,  whom  he 
enticed  into  a  conference,  under  a  safe-conduct, 
and  surreptitiously  carried  as  a  prisoner,  aiong 
with  his  eldest  son,  Lord  Gordon,  to  Edinburgh, 
where  they  were  confined  in  the  castle  until  the 
conclusion  of  a  peace  with  the  king,  which  did  not 
take  place  for  upwards  of  a  year. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  justify  the  conduct  of 
Montrose,  either  in  this  transaction  or  in  his  com- 
pelling the  inhabitants  of  Aberdeen  to  adhere  to 
the  covenant,  it  ought  in  justice  to  be  remarked 
that  in  both  cases  he  acted  solely  on  his  own  au- 
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thority,  without  the  immediate  knowledge,  far  less 
the  approbation  or  concurrence,  of  the  great  body 
of  the  covenanters,  to  whose  principles  as  well  as 
uniform  practice  such  modes  of  dealing  were  dia- 
metrically opposed.  Prelatical  writers,  who  have 
laboured  to  make  so  much  of  this  circumstance, 
would  do  well  to  contrast  the  general  moderation, 
and  almost  scrupulous  conscientiousness,  of  the 
Scottish  reformers  with  the  violence,  treachery, 
and  injustice  which  have  fixed  on  their  own 
party  an  indelible  stain  of  infamy. 

To  protect  the  capital  from  assault  by  sea,  it  was 

Fortification  considered  an  object  of  national 
of  Leith,        importance  to  fortify  the  town  of 

and  of  the  coast  Leith,  and  accordingly  this  work 
was  now  commenced,  and  prose- 
cuted with  an  energy  and  enthusiasm  which  have 
few  parallels  in  history.  The  nobles  and  other 
chiefs  of  the  covenanters  began  the  work  with 
their  own  hands,  and  considered  it  no  derogation 
from  their  dignity  to  carry  baskets  full  of  earth 
with  other  materials  for  the  formation  of  the  bas- 
tions. All  classes  vied  with  each  other  in  diligence 
and  zeal  in  carrying  forward  the  labour,  and  even 
ladies  of  rank,  partaking  in  the  general  enthusiasm, 
cheerfully  engaged  in  the  rough  employment  gene- 
rally assigned  to  common  labourers.  Above  a 
thousand  persons  were  occupied  day  and  night, 
without  intermission,  by  whose  united  efforts  the 
bulwarks  were  completed  in  an  almost  incredibly 
short  period.  The  fortifications  thus  raised  were 
planned  bj-  Sir  Alexander  Hamilton,  according  to 
the  best  rules  of  the  art  then  known,  and  being 
surmounted  with  cannon,  the  port  was  justly  con- 
sidered as  in  a  very  respectable  state  of  defence. 
Batteries  were  also  erected,  and  planted  with  ship- 
cannon,  on  the  most  commanding  positions  along 
the  coast  of  Fife — so  that  an  enemy  entering  the 
Frith  had  little  chance  of  being  able  to  effect  a 
landing,  except  on  the  islands  of  Inchkeith  and 
Inchcolra,  which  were  unaccountably  left  unfor- 
tified. 

Notwithstanding  these  encouraging  circum- 
stances, the  covenanters  were  willing  to  give  one 
proof  more  of  their  loyalty,  and  their  readiness  to 
obey  the  lawful  commands  of  their  sovereign.  A 
new  supplication  to  his  majesty  was  agreed  on, 
and  shown  to  some  of  the  lords  of  the  privy  council 
still  remaining  in  the  country,  who  offered  to  send 
any  of  their  number  to  present  it  to  the  king. 
Accordingly,  Orbiston,  justice-clerk,  was  dispatched 
with  it  to  York,  but  was  refused  an  audience;  and 
Sir  James  Carmichael,  the  treasurer-deputy,  who 
was  afterwards  sent  on  the  same  errand,  had  no 
better  success.  The  king  was  exasperated  to  the 
highest  pitch  by  the  bold  proceedings  of  his 
Scottish  subjects,  and  a  feeling  of  mortified  pride, 
a  false  sense  of  honour,  and  a  delusive  estimate  of 
his  own  power,  urged  him  on  to  the  most  violent 
and  fatal  measures. 

Nevertheless  there  were  not  wanting  symptoms 
which  might  well  have  induced  him  to  pause 
and  te-consider  his  rash  resolution.     The  grievous 


oppressions  practised  by  Strafford  in  Ireland, 
particularly  on  the  Scotch  settlers  there,  who 
refused  to  renounce  the  national  covenant,  had  so 
alienated  the  people  from  their  attachment  to  the 
king's  government,  that  not  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  troops,  and  these  miserably  provided, 
could  be  spared  from  that  country.  There  were 
many  significant  indications  that  an  invasion  of 
the  sister  kingdom,  for  such  an  object  as  Charles 
had  in  view,  was  unpopular  with  his  English 
subjects,  who  had  many  grievances  of  their  own  to 
render  them  discontented.  Reflecting  men  clearly 
perceived  that  the  success  of  the  king  in  his  pre- 
sent enterprise  would  enable  him  the  more  effec- 
tually to  carry  out  that  system  of  despotic  rule  at 
home,  of  which  they  already  justly  complained. 
Even  his  own  guards  plainly  intimated  that  they 
could  not  be  legally  compelled  to  follow  him  out 
of  the  kingdom.  Many  of  the  nobility  entertained 
scruples  regarding  the  lawfulness  of  the  war.  They 
admitted  that  such  a  method  of  raising  troops  had 
precedents  in  its  favour,  but  then  it  was  only 
when  war  had  been  proclaimed,  or  the  kingdom 
had  been  actually  invaded ;  and  some  of  them 
absolutely  refused  to  concur  in  the  invasion  of 
Scotland  without  the  authority  of  parliament* 

All  these  warnings  were  lost  on  the  infatuated 
monarch.  His  overweening  pride  would  not  pei-mit 
him  to  believe  that  the  Scots,  notwithstanding  all 
their  preparations,  would  dare  to  meet  their  sove- 
reign in  the  field.  He  hoped  that  his  personal 
presence  would  be  sufficient  to  overawe  them,  or 
that,  at  all  events,  the  troops  he  could  muster  would 
be  amply  sufficient  to  break  down  their  resolution, 
and  reduce  them  to  obedience.  On  reviewing  his 
forces  at  York,  in  the  beginning  of  April,  he  found 
them  to  consist  of  nineteen  thousand  six  hundred 
and  fourteen  men,  besides  those  on  board  his  fleet, 
his  own  guards,  and  the  garrisons  of  Berwick  and 
Carlisle.!  Orders  were  now  transmitted  to  Hamil- 
ton, who  lay  with  the  fleet  in  Yarmouth  Roads,  to 
proceed  immediately  to  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and 
attempt  to  create  some  "awful  diversion;"  but  the 
troops  he  had  on  board  were  so  ludicrously  deficient 
in  military  exercise,  that  out  of  five  thousand  men 
there  were  scarcely  two  hundred  able  to  fire  a 
musket.J  The  fleet  was  detained  in  Yarmouth 
Roads  for  nearly  two  weeks  by  contrary  winds ; 
and  during  that  interval,  Huntley,  for  whose  aid  it 
was  supposed  to  be  principally  intended,  had 
become  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  covenanters, 
who  thus  had  leisure,  unmolested,  to  import  large 
quantities  of  warlike  stores. 

At  length  Hamilton  reached  the  Frith  with  his 
fleet,    consisting   of  twenty   large 
ships   of  war,  and   some   smaller     Arrival  0f  the 
vessels ;  but  no  sooner  did  he  make      English  fleet 
his  appearance,  than  the  alarm  was    p^j^f  j^b 
given,    the    beacon-fires,    blazing 
from  the  heights,  announced  that  the  invasion  had 

*  Stevenson,  vol.  ii.  pp.  711,  712. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  713. 
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commenced ;  multitudes  of  armed  and  zealous  men 
rushed  from  all  quarters  towards  the  metropolis;  in 
a  very  short  time  the  shores  of  the  Frith  were  pro- 
tected by  twenty  thousand  resolute  patriots ;  and  so 
fur  from  being  able  to  effect  an  "  awful  diversion," 
Hamilton  found  his  fleet  so  pent  upon  both  sides, 
that  the  troops,  who  had  orders  from  the  king  to 
lay  waste  the  country  "with  fire  and  sword,"* 
durst  not  even  set  foot  on  shore.  To  procure  a 
supply  of  water,  from  want  of  which  the  crews 
had  already  begun  to  suffer  severely,  parties  were 
landed  to  dig  wells  on  the  islands  of  Inchkeith 
and  Inchcolm  ;  but  the  supply  proving  inadequate, 
and  provisions  beginning  to  fail,  many  of  them 
sickened  and  died,  and  the  remainder  began  to 
exhibit  symptoms  of  mutiny.  In  this  miserable 
plight,  Hamilton,  unable  even  to  attempt  accom- 
plishing the  object  of  his  expedition,  adopted  the 
hopeless  alternative  of  sending  a  summons  to  the 
provost  of  Edinburgh,  requiring  him,  in  his  ma- 
jesty's name,  to  surrender  the  castle.  This  com- 
mand being  treated  with  contemptuous  neglect,  he 
next  sent  an  order  to  the  town-council,  command- 
ing them  to  publish  a  proclamation  from  the  king, 
dated  the  25th  of  April,  "professing  great  affection 
for  the  true  religion,  and  promising  to  defend  it, 
and  to  allow  the  covenanters  all  the  benefit  of  his 
majesty's  and  of  his  commissioner's  promises  and 
offers;  and  likewise  proffering  a  gracious  pardon 
to  them,  if  they  gave  up  his  castles  and  forts,  laid 
down  their  arms,  and  acquiesced  in  the  above  offers 
within  eight  days  after  that  proclamation  was  pub- 
lished ;  but  declaring  all  such  traitors  as  should  not 
within  that  space  comply  with  and  submit  to  that 
proclamation,  and  that  their  estates  should  be  given 
to  their  superiors  or  vassals  continuing  loyal  and 
contributing  to  suppress  them."f  To  this  order  the 
town-council  sent  an  answer  desiring  to  be  excused, 
as,  in  obedience  to  the  king's  command,  the  Estates 
were  to  assemble  within  a  few  days,  when  the 
matter  would  be  submitted  to  their  consideration. 
With  this  reply  Hamilton  affected  to  be  content, 
as  the  time  allowed  by  the  proclamation  had  not 
yet  elapsed;  but  he  immediately  wrote  to  the  king, 
informing  him  of  the  condition  of  affairs,  and  ad- 
vising him  to  negotiate.  Shortly  afterwards,  he 
was  summoned  to  attend  the  king  near  Berwick,  to 
assist  in  the  operations  by  land,  since  all  attempts 
by  sea  seemed,  for  the  present,  to  be  hopeless. 
The  parliament  met  at  Edinburgh  on  the  loth  of 
Meeting  and  May,  but  were  immediately  pre- 
prorogation  of  sen  ted  with  a  royal  order  for  their 
parliament  prorogation.  Contrary  to  the  ex- 
pectation, and  even  wish  of  the  court  party,  this 
order  was  submissively  obeyed,  after  Leslie  had 
been  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  army, 
and  Lord  Bal  merino,  governor  of  the  Castle  of  Edin- 
burgh. The  powers  conferred  upon  Leslie  were  of 
the  most  unlimited  kind,  and  he  was  declared  to  be 
accountable  for  his  subsequent  conduct  only  to  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  courts.     Many  of  the  noble- 

*  Burnet's  Memoirs,  pp.  121,  123. 
t  Stevenson,  vol.  ii.  p.  713. 


men  and  gentlemen,  however,  assembling  in  their 
private  capacity,  passed  a  resolution  approving  of 
the  conduct  of  the  magistrates  in  refusing  to  publish 
the  king's  proclamation ;  and  wrote  to  Hamilton, 
intimating  "  that  they  had  perused  the  proclamation, 
and  found  it  carried  a  denunciation  of  the  high 
crime  of  treason  against  all  such  as  did  not  accept 
the  offer  therein  contained,  although  it  was  only  a 
writing  printed  without  the  kingdom,  and  not 
warranted  by  act  and  authority  of  the  council  law- 
fully convened  within  this  kingdom.  That  it  could 
not  stand  with  the  laws,  liberties,  and  customs  of 
this  kingdom,  that  a  proclamation  of  so  great  and 
dangerous  consequence,  wanting  the  necessary  so- 
lemnities, should  be  published  there.  That,  by  the 
laws  of  the  kingdom,  treason,  and  forfeiture  of  the 
lands,  life,  and  estate  of  the  meanest  subject  within 
the  same,  could  not  be  declared,  but  either  in  par- 
liament or  in  a  supreme  justice  court,  after  citation 
and  lawful  probation,  much  less  of  the  whole  peers 
and  body  of  the  kingdom,  without  either  court, 
proof,  or  trial.  And  since  that  proclamation  did 
import  in  effect  the  renouncing  of  their  covenant, 
and  of  the  necessary  means  of  their  lawful  defence, 
they  could  not  give  obedience  thereto  without 
bringing  a  curse  upon  the  Church  and  kingdom, 
and  ruin  upon  themselves  and  their  posterity." 
Finally,  they  requested  that  a  free  parliament 
should  be  held  for  allaying  the  distractions  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and,  that  in  the  meantime,  a  way  should 
be  opened  up,  whereby  their  humble  and  dutiful 
supplications  might  reach  the  ear  of  their  sove- 
reign. 

The  marquis  would  not  condescend  to  acknow- 
ledge the  subscribers  in  a  collective  capacity  by 
returning  an  answer  to  their  communication  ;  but 
he  opened  a  correspondence  on  the  subject  with 
the  Earl  of  Rothes,  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  satisfactory  to  either  party. 

In  the  meantime,  Lord  Aboyne,  at  the  head  of  a 
party  of   the  Gordons,  who  were      Lord  Aboyne 
discontented  at  the  imprisonment    gets  possession 
of  their  chief,   having  induced   a      of  Aberdeen, 
considerable  body  of  Highlanders  to  join   them, 
succeeded   in   gaining  possession   of  the  town  of 
Aberdeen,   where   they  treated   the   proselytes  to 
the  covenant  with  great  rigour  and  injustice;  and 
many  of  these,  from  fear  and  other  motives,  re- 
nounced their  solemn  obligation,  and  lent  their  aid 
in  molesting  and  oppressing  those  who  continued 
steadfast  in  their  adherence. 

Montrose  was  now  a  second  time  dispatched  to 
this  stronghold  of  the  enemies  of  Retaken 
the  covenant.  Arriving  suddenly  ty  Montrose. 
at  Aberdeen,  he  entered  it  with  an  army  of  nearly 
four  thousand  horse  and  foot.  On  his  approach, 
Aboyne  disbanded  his  forces,  and  made  his  escape, 
and  the  town  immediately  surrendered  to  the  cove- 
nanting general.  On  his  march,  he  had  inter- 
cepted some  letters,  from  which  it  plainly  appeared 
that,  probably  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  people  of 
Aberdeen  had  been  utterly  insincere  in  their  pro- 
fessions of  adherence  to  the  reforming  cause,  and 
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this,  joined  to  their  recent  defection,  so  irritated 
Montrose,  that  lie  proceeded  to  acts  of  most  unjus- 
tifiable severity.  He  levied  on  the  citizens  a 
contribution  of  ten  thousand  merks,  pillaged  their 
houses,  carried  off  or  destroyed  their  corn,  and 
plundered  the  fishermen  of  their  salmon.  Even 
the  adjacent  county  did  not  escape  his  vengeance. 
The  farmers  and  peasantry  were  robbed  of  their 
fowls,  scarcely  one  of  which  was  left ;  and  "because 
the  lasses,  in  derision  of  the  covenant,  had  knit 
blue  ribands  about  their  messen's  craigs,"*  every, 
house-dog  in  the  surrounding  district  was  put  to 
death. 

Having  performed  these  exploits,  Montrose  next 
marched  from  Aberdeen,  in  order  to  attack  the 
strongholds  of  the  Gordons;  but  speedily  retraced 
his  steps  on  hearing  that  Aboyne  had  arrived 
with  reinforcements  in  Aberdeen  Roads.  The  in- 
telligence proved  too  true.  Having  received  from 
the  king  a  commission  of  lieutenancy,  Aboyne 
raised  an  army  of  three  thousand  foot  and  five 
hundred  horse,  once  more  took  possession  of  the 
town  of  Aberdeen,  and  prepared  to  act  on  the 
offensive;  but  the  Highlanders,  unaccustomed  to 
artillery,  fled  at  the  first  discharge  from  the  army 
of  the  covenanters,  and  the  unfortunate  city  once 
more  fell  into  the  hands  of  Montrose,  who  imposed 
a  fine  upon  the  inhabitants  of  sixty  thousand 
merks  sterling.  He  even  threatened  the  city  itself 
with  destruction;  and  would  probably  have  in- 
flicted severe  punishment  upon  it,  had  not  intelli- 
gence opportunely  arrived  that  a  treaty  had  been 
signed  with  the  king,  and  that  the  civil  war  was 
consequently  at  an  end.f 

Meanwhile  the  royal  army,  to  the  number  of 
The  twenty-three  thousand  horse  and 

royal  army  foot,  advanced  from  York  to  Ber- 
advancesto  wick;  and  such  was  the  magnifi- 
cent retinue  of  nobility  by  whom 
the  king  was  attended,  and  the  studied  "  pomp  and 
circumstance"  by  which  their  march  was  distin- 
guished, that  it  is  evident  Charles  still  laboured 
under  the  delusion  that  the  Scots  would  not  ven- 
ture to  meet  him  in  the  field,  but  would,  on  the 
personal  approach  of  their  sovereign,  supported  by 
an  English  army,  be  overawed  into  an  unconditional 
submission.  Repeated  deputations  were  sent  to 
him  by  the  covenanters  while  on  his  march;  but 
he  haughtily  refused  to  listen  to  their  supplica- 
tions, and  would  accept  of  no  terms  short  of  a 
renunciation  of  the  covenant,  and  of  the  assembly 
at  Glasgow,  and  an  implicit,  unreserved  submission 
to  his  royal  pleasure.  The  crisis  had  now  arrived. 
The  covenanters,  neither  dismayed  by  their  adver- 
saries, nor  presumptuously  relying  on  their  own 
strength,  once  more  publicly  and  solemnly  "ap- 
pealed from  tyranny  to  God."  A  fast  was  pro- 
claimed, and  from  the  hearts  of  thousands  of 
earnest  and  devoted  men  were  sent  up  united  and 

*  The  necks  of  their  dogs.     Spalding,  vol.  i.  p.  160. 
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importunate  supplications  for  Divine  guidance,  and 
that  "the  Lord  of  hosts"  would  be  pleased  to 
crown  with  victory  their  efforts  in  that  cause, 
which  they  believed  to  be  his  own.  "They  ac- 
knowledged," says  an  historian  of  the  times,  "  with 
Jehoshaphat,  that  they  had  no  might  against  this 
great  company  coming  against  them;  but  their  eyes 
were  towards  the  Lord"  The  committee  now  met 
at  Edinburgh,  and  issued  a  series  of  orders  for 
regulating  the  conduct  of  their  adherents,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  defence  of  the  country ;  and  the 
Scottish  army,  in  two  divisions,  advanced  to 
the  Borders  to  confront  the  invaders.  The  main 
body,  under  General  Leslie,  halted  at  Dunglas,  and 
the  remainder,  under  Monro,  stationed  themselves 
at  Kelso.  The  royal  army  had  encamped  on  a 
plain  called  Birks,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tweed, 
nearly  three  miles  above  Berwick;  but,  before 
reaching  this  spot,  Charles  had,  from  time  to  time, 
received  intelligence  which  had  led  him  to  form  a 
higher  estimate  of  the  formidable  strength  and 
indomitable  resolution  of  the  covenanters.  He  felt 
it  necessary,  accordingly,  somewhat  to  modify  his 
imperious  tone ;  and  issued  a  mild  proclamation, 
omitting  the  customary  charges  of  Royal 

treason  and  rebellion,  representing  proclamations, 
that  his  appearance  in  arms  was  intended  only  to 
promote  peace,  promising  that  upon  a  demonstra- 
tion of  obedience  in  civil  matters  he  was  ready  to 
grant  the  just  supplications  of  his  Scottish  subjects, 
but  commanding  their  army  not  to  approach  within 
ten  miles  of  the  royal  camp,  otherwise  their  dis- 
obedience in  that  particular  should  be  considered  as 
a  declaration  of  their  intention  to  attack  the  person 
of  their  sovereign,  and  invade  his  English  domi- 
nions. Gratified  by  this  declaration,  sincerely 
desirous  of  avoiding  the  effusion  of  blood,  willing 
to  give  yet  another  token  of  their  loyalty,  and  a 
proof  of  their  entertaining  no  hostile  designs 
against  England,  they  submissively  obeyed.  Their 
motives  were  misunderstood  by  the  arrogant  and 
headstrong  monarch.  So  far  from  regarding  this 
act  of  obedience  as  an  evidence  of  the  honesty  of 
their  declarations,  and  the  steadfastness  of  their 
allegiance,  he  foolishly  considered  it  as  the  effect 
of  fear ;  and  by  the  advice  of  some  of  the  excommu- 
nicated bishops,  who  were  in  his  train,  he  imme- 
diately published  another  proclamation,  command- 
ing them  to  submit  within  ten  days,  under  pain  of 
rebellion,  setting  a  price  on  the  heads  of  their 
leaders,  and  offering  their  rents  to  such  of  the 
tenants  and  vassals  as  might  refuse  to  acknow- 
ledge or  assist  them,  or  to  their  feudal  superiors 
who  should  adhere  to  the  royal  cause. 

This  proclamation  was  published  at  Dunse  by 
the   Earl  of  Arundel,  the   king's     Flight  of  the 
general,     accompanied     by    Lord    English  troops 
°     „  j    r  j    .    „i,         from  Kelso. 

Ruthven,  and  a  strong  detach- 
ment of  English  troops;  and,  shortly  afterwards, 
the  Earl  of  Holland  was  sent  to  Kelso  for  the 
same  purpose,  with  three  thousand  foot  and  one 
thousand  horse.  Here  he  was  met  by  Monro  with 
a  body  of  four  or  five  thousand  foot  and  five  hun- 
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died  cavalry,  who  stood  in  readiness  to  give  them 
battle.  Holland  sent  a  messenger  commanding 
them  to  retire,  but  they  answered  that  he  would 
do  much  better  to  retire  himself.  This  advice  was 
almost  instantly  followed.  The  English,  notwith- 
standing their  superiority  in  cavalry,  were  seized 
with  a  sudden  panic,  and  commenced  a  disorderly 
retreat,  which,  without  striking  a  blow,  was  soon 
converted  into  an  ignominious  flight.*  In  point 
of  fact,  the  war  was  extremely  unpopular,  not  only 
with  the  great  body  of  the  English  people,  but 
even  with  the  army.  Of  this  Hamilton  had  some 
time  before  forewarned  the  king,  and  the  unwel- 
come truth  could  no  longer  be  doubted.  Charles 
now  wrote  to  Hamilton  declaring  his  conviction  that 
what  that  noblemen  had  told  him  at  Whitehall 
was  perfectly  correct,  viz.,  "That  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  England  would  never  incline  to  invade 
Scotland,  and  thereby  begin  an  offensive  war;"f 
and  "VVhitelocke  asserts,  that  although  "  the  Scots 
had  been  proclaimed  rebels  in  England,  and  a 
prayer  was  published  to  be  read  in  all  the  churches 
against  them,  yet  nothing  could  alter  the  opinion 
of  the  English  officers  and  private  soldiers,  who 
said  they  would  not  fight  to  maintain  the  pride  and 
power  of  the  bishops."  J 

The  nature  of  the  recent  proclamation,  together 
with  the  hostile  incursion  of  a  portion  of  the 
English  army,  was  justly  regarded  by  the  leaders 
of  the  covenanters  as  a  resiling  from  the  peaceful 
terms  of  the  former  proclamation,  and  an  unmis- 
takeable  declaration  of  war.  They  felt  liberated 
accordingly  from  all  farther  obligation  to  remain 
inactive.  Their  conscientious  loyalty  had  been  con- 
strued into  fear,  they  had  been  alternately  cajoled 
and  threatened,  and  had  been  deceived  until  all  con- 
fidence in  the  royal  promises  was  utterly  lost.  They 
now  determined  to  convince  his  majesty  that  they 
would  be  trifled  with  no  longer,  and  that  they 
were  fully  prepared  to  repel  force  by  force.  On 
Leslie  advances  the  31st  of  May,  Leslie,  raising  his 
to  Dunse  Law.  camp  at  Dunglas,  advanced  to 
Dunse  Law,  where  lie  took  up  a  strong  position 
within  sight  of  the  English  army,  at  a  point  com- 
manding the  high  roads  leading  to  the  capital 
from  Coldstream  and  Berwick.  §  At  this  time  the 
army  under  Leslie  consisted  of  not  more  than 
twelve  thousand  men,  but,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  it  was  increased  to  nearly  double  that  number 
by  accessions  from  all  parts  of  the  surrounding 
country;  and  as  every  fourth  man  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom  had,  by  order  of  the  committee, 
been  trained  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  all  were  now 
only  awaiting  the  summons  to  rush  to  the  point  of 
danger,  it  is  evident  that  their  numbers,  if  neces- 
sary, might  have  been  indefinitely  augmented. 

On  the  same  day  the  king  had  held  a  grand 
review  of  his  whole  army,  but  scarcely  had  they 
been  dismissed,  when  Charles  and  his  attendants, 

*  Rush  worth,  vol.  iii.  p.  936. 
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who  had  been  greatly  elated  by  the  gallant  show, 
were  met  by  the  astounding  in-  Alarm  in  the 
telligence  that  the  Scottish  army  English  camp, 
was  approaching.  In  an  instant  the  English 
camp  was  in  a  state  of  confusion  and  alarm.  The 
king  would  hardly  believe  the  unwelcome  and  un- 
looked-for report;  but  by  the  aid  of  his  prospeet- 
glass  he  distinctly  saw  the  Scots,  then  only  about 
six  miles  distant,  taking  up  their  position  upon  the 
hill.  In  a  transport  of  indignation,  he  turned  to 
his  generals,  and  reproachfully  asked  them,  "  Have 
not  I  good  intelligence  that  the  rebels  can  march 
with  their  army  and  encamp  within  sight  of  mine, 
and  I  never  hear  of  it  till  their  appearance  gives 
the  alarm?" 

The  imposing  spectacle  of  the  Scottish  army 
encamped  on  their  native  hills  raised  the  courage 
of  the  covenanters,  and  excited  emotions  of  hope 
and  joy  hitherto  unfelt.  Confident  in  the  goodness 
of  their  cause,  and  elated  with  the  near  prospect 
of  at  last  achieving  their  liberty  from  the  detested 
thraldom  of  kingly  and  prelatical  absolutism,  the 
horrors  of  civil  war  and  all  apprehensions  of  per- 
sonal danger  were  forgotten.  Seldom,  indeed,  has 
such  a  sight  been  witnessed  as  that  which  the 
Scottish  army  presented.  The  hill  on  which  they 
were  encamped  is  of  a  conical  form,  about  a  mile 
in  circumference  at  the  base,  but  truncated  at  the 
summit,  so  as  to  afford  a  table-land  extending  over 
a  superficies  of  about  thirty  acres.  This  elevated 
spot  now  bristled  with  cannon,  while  the  slopes 
beneath  were  enlivened  with  the  tents  and  wooden 
huts  of  the  army,  those  belonging  to  each  regiment 
being  grouped  in  separate  clusters.  At  the  tent- 
door  of  each  captain  was  displayed  a  banner  bear- 
ing the  national  arms,  and  inscribed  with  the 
motto,  "For  Christ's  Crown  and  Covenant," 
glittering  in  letters  of  gold.  A  minister  of  dis- 
tinguished character  and  ability  was  attached  to 
each  regiment,  and  regularly  at  dawn  of  day,  and 
on  the  approach  of  sunset,  the  troops  were  sum- 
moned by  sound  of  trumpet  or  beat  of  drum  to 
their  devotions,  and  the  whole  camp  resounded 
with  the  voice  of  prayer  and  sacred  song. 

The  army  was  composed  for  the  most  part  of 
peasantry — men  of  sedate  demea-      Constitution 
nour  and   thoughtful  habits,  who    of  the  Scottish 
highly    prized    the    blessings    of  ■najT* 

civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  who  now  testified 
their  devotion  to  the  cause,  not  by  a  rash  and 
ignorant  enthusiasm,  but  by  deliberately  and 
voluntarily  coming  forward  to  fight,  or,  if  neces- 
sary, to  die  in  its  defence.  The  colonels  were 
mostly  noblemen  of  the  highest  rank,  the  captains 
generally  barons  or  principal  gentlemen,  while 
under  them  were  placed  as  lieutenants  veteran 
soldiers,  who  had  served  abroad  in  a  similar  or 
higher  capacity,  and  had  been  selected  as  men  of 
undaunted  courage  and  eminent  military  skill. 
Over  all  was  the  sagacious  Leslie,  who,  though 
old,  diminutive,  and  distorted,  was  endowed  with 
a  wisdom  in  council,  and  a  promptitude  and  vigour 
in  action,  which  commanded  the  respect  of  all  ranks, 
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who  obeyed  his  orders  with  a  submissiveness  and 
aiacvity  which  the  most  despotic  prince  might  have 
envied.  He  had  the  art  of  issuing  his  orders  rather 
as  advices  than  commands,  so  that  the  proudest 
noble  felt  it  no  derogation  from  the  dignity  of  his 
rank  to  yield  a  ready  and  cheerful  acquiescence. 
The  weight  of  his  personal  influence,  and  the  con- 
fidence in  his  practical  wisdom,  entertained  by  all, 
contributed  greatly  to  suppress  that  emulation 
among  the  nobles  which  might  have  proved  ruinous 
to  (he  cause.  "  We  ever  feared,"  says  an  historian 
of  the  time,  "  that  emulation  among  our  nobles 
might  have  done  harm ;  but  such  was  the  wisdom 
and  authority  of  that  old,  little,  crooked  soldier 
(General  Leslie),  that  all,  with  an  incredible  sub- 
mission, gave  over  themselves  to  be  guided  by  him, 
as  if  he  had  been  the  great  Solyman."*  The 
ministers  were,  at  the  same  time,  eminently  instru- 
mental in  preserving  discipline  by  their  judicious 
and  pious  exhortations,  which  were  received  with 
willing  ears  by  men  who  not  only  respected  their 
judgment,  but  reverenced  their  office. 

Leslie's  situation  at  this  moment,  while  in  many 
respects  highly  favourable,  yet  would  not  admit 
of  prolonged  inactivity;  though,  in  the  meantime, 
well  supplied  with  provisions,  he  was  destitute  of 
the  resources  necessary  for  a  protracted  campaign, 
and  he  accordingly  resolved  either  to  secure  advan- 
tageous terms  by  negotiation,  or  speedily  to  put 
all  to  the  hazard  of  a  battle. 

The  continued  inactivity  of  the  royal  troops  at 
this  juncture  was  a  source  of  considerable  uneasi- 
ness, as  it  was  attributed  by  the  covenanting 
leaders  to  a  subtle  policy.  Charles,  it  was  imagined, 
having  by  means  of  his  fleet  stopped  the  trade  of 
the  country,  and  cut  off  all  supplies  by  sea,  was 
now  desirous  of  allowing  time  for  the  present  en- 
thusiasm of  the  Scottish  army  to  subside,  and  for 
their  resources  to  become  exhausted,  in  order  that 
he  might  attack  them  on  all  sides  at  a  disadvantage, 
and  compel  them  to  an  unconditional  submission. 
They  were  not  yet,  however,  aware  of  the  failure 
of  the  expected  reinforcements  from  Ireland,  and  of 
the  fact  that  there  was  little  to  dread  from  an 
irruption  of  the  Gordons  on  the  north — so  that  they 
were  secure  from  all  attack,  except  such  as  might 
be  (stayed  by  the  king's  troops  in  their  neigh- 
Threatened  bourhood.  Their  suspicions,  how- 
advance  of  the  ever,  operated  to  their  advantage. 
Scottish  army.  Leslie;  judging  that  his  safety  lay 
in  precipitating  the  crisis,  gave  plain  indication  of 
hit)  design  to  approach  the  English  army,  now  en- 
camped on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tweed.  This 
movement  occasioned  great  consternation  amongst 
the  English,  who  immedirtely  began  to  fortify 
their  position.  They  hastily  threw  up  some  ad- 
vance works  on  the  north  side  of  the  Tweed ; 
and  such  was  their  alarm  at  the  threatened 
attack  of  the  Scots,  that  they  wrought  in  their 
trenches  night  and  day,  not  even  desisting  on 
Sabbath. f 

*  Bui  Hie' 8  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  211.  Bannatyne  edition. 
t  Stevenson,  vol.  ii.  p.  733. 
VOL.  II. 


Charles  had  now  involved  himself  in  a  dilemma 
from  which  he  felt  that  extrication     Difficulties  of 
was  impossible,  without  incurring    Charles's  posi- 
extreme  danger,  on  the  one  hand,  tion> 

or  humiliation,  if  not  disgrace,  on  the  other. 
In  the  vain  hope  that  the  rumours  of  his  great 
military  preparations  and  the  influence  of  his  per- 
sonal presence  and  royal  dignity  would  be  suffi- 
cient, without  striking  a  blow,  to  awe  the  Scots 
into  submission,  he  had,  while  at  York,  haughtily 
spurned  every  proposal  of  accommodation.  He 
would  listen  to  no  terms  but  an  absolute  surrender 
of  their  will  to  his  own,  as  supreme  head  both  of 
Church  and  State.  He  now  found  on  reaching  the 
Scottish  Border  that  he  was  opposed  by  an  army 
far  superior  to  his  own,  not  in  numbers  alone,  but 
in  what  is  of  still  greater  importance — experienced 
leaders,  discipline,  and  indomitable,  enthusiastic 
courage.  Besides  this,  his  own  troops  had  no  heart 
to  the  contest.  The  war  was  unpopular  both  with 
the  nobility  and  the  mass  of  the  English  people,  who 
themselves,  universally  discontented,  had  the  saga- 
city to  see  in  the  subjugation  of  the  Scots,  a  presage 
of  their  own.  Their  sympathies  were  enlisted  on 
the  side  of  those  whose  aspirations  after  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  freemen  they  were  summoned  to 
repress  ;  and  they  naturally  hoped  that  an  example 
of  successful  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Scottish 
nation  to  illegal  and  arbitrary  power  might  mate- 
rially aid  themselves  in  their  attempts  to  regain 
their  own  liberties,  of  which  they  had  been  un- 
justly deprived.  The  soldiers  had  learned  to  par- 
ticipate in  these  sentiments  with  their  fellow- 
citizens,  and  at  last  were  at  no  pains  to  conceal 
their  reluctance  to  engage  in  the  contest.  In  ad- 
dition to  all  these  most  discouraging  circumstances, 
the  royal  resources  were  already  all  but  exhausted — 
so  that  it  was  not  possible  either  to  subdue  the 
Scots,  or  to  pursue  that  temporising  policy  to  which 
Charles  had  so  often  resorted  in  seasons  of  diffi- 
culty. His  idolised  prerogative,  dear  to  him  as  life 
itself,  was  now  in  the  utmost  danger  of  being 
brought  into  contempt;  and  it  is  probable  that  in 
its  defence  he  would  have  adopted  the  desperate 
resolution  of  hazarding  a  battle,  had  not  Laud, 
who  was  possessed  of  great  influence  over  him,  suc- 
ceeded in  dissuading  him  from  an  attempt  in  which 
he  was  almost  certain  to  fail,  and  in  which  failure 
was  ruin.*  In  this  emergency,  Charles  was  at  last 
willing  to  treat,  though  pride  still  imposed  a 
barrier.  He  was  desirous  that  the  first  overture 
should  come  from  those  whom  he  considered  as  his 
rebellious  subjects.  They  had  continued  to  sup- 
plicate his  attention  to  their  claims  with  a  perse- 
verance that  ought  to  have  convinced  him  of  their 
loyalty,  as  well  as  their  sincere  desire  for  peace; 
and  as  the  gratification  of  their  own  self-importance 
was  not  their  object,  they  were,  notwithstanding 
their  present  advantages,  as  willing  as  ever  to 
assume  the  attitude  of  supplicants,  on  the  slightest 
expectation  or  assurance  that  their  petitions  would 
receive  a  favourable  hearing.  The  late  proclama- 
*  Burnet's  Memoirs,  pp.  139,  140. 
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tion,  however,  had  convinced  them  that  any  further 
attempts  at  obtaining  their  just  rights  by  merely 
supplicating  the  king  were  hopeless,  and  Charles 
was  on  this  occasion  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
mortification  of  taking  the  initiative.  To  save  his 
pride,  however,  as  much  as  possible,  the  movement 
was  made  in  an  indirect  and  clandestine  manner. 
Robert  Leslie,  a  Scotchman  and  one  of  the  king's 
pages,  came  to  the  Scottish  camp,  and,  with  many 
expressions  of  affection  for  his  country,  represented 
that  the  English  army  was  increasing  so  fast  that 
the  Scots  were  in  the  utmost  danger  of  being  over- 
whelmed by  them  ;  and  he,  therefore,  recommended 
a  renewed  supplication  to  be  made  to  the  king, 
which  he  said  would  be  warmly  seconded  by 
several  of  the  English  nobility,  who  regarded  the 
Scottish  claims  with  favour,  and  were  earnestly 
desirous  of  peace.  This  hint  was  at  once  un- 
derstood. Robert  Leslie's  information  regarding 
the  additions  to  the  English  army  was  regarded 
as  purely  fabulous,  but  the  suggestion  which 
he  made  was  referred  to  its  true  source,  and 
looked  on  as  an  invitation  which  was  joyfully 
accepted.  Without  further  ceremony,  the  Earl  of 
Dunfermline  was  selected  as  the  bearer  of  the  fol- 
lowing petition  to  his  majesty : — "  That  whereas 
The  covenanters  the  former  means  used  by  us  have 
again  suppli-  not  yet  been  effectual  for  receiving 
cate  the  king.     yQur    maje8ty.g    feww,     and    the 

peace  of  this,  your  native  kingdom,  we  fall  down 
again  at  your  majesty's  feet,  most  humbly  sup- 
plicating that  your  majesty  would  be  graciously 
pleased  to  appoint  some  few  of  the  many  worthy 
men  of  your  majesty's  kingdom  of  England,  who 
are  well  affected  to  the  true  religion  and  our  com- 
mon peace,  to  hear  by  some  of  us,  of  the  same  affec- 
tion, our  humble  desires,  and  to  make  known  unto 
us  your  majesty's  gracious  pleasure  ;  that  as  by  the 
providence  of  God  we  are  here  joined  in  one  island 
under  one  king,  so  by  your  majesty's  great  wisdom 
and  tender  care  all  mistakings  may  be  speedily 
removed,  and  the  two  kingdoms  may  be  kept  in 
peace  and  happiness  under  your  majesty's  long  and 
happy  reign,  for  the  which  we  shall  never  cease 
to  pray,  as  becometh  your  majesty's  most  faithful 
subjects."  * 

With  that  silly  adherence  to  punctilio  by  which 
Charles  was  characterised,  before  answering  this 
dutiful  supplication,  which  he  himself  had  evoked, 
he  first  insisted  that  the  proclamation  which  had 
not  been  suffered  to  be  read  at  the  Cross  of  Edin- 
burgh should  be  published  in  the  Scottish  camp  ; 
and  Sir  Edmond  Verney  was  sent  with  the  Earl  of 
Dunfermline  to  see  this  ceremony  performed.  The 
Scottish  leaders,  however,  declined  compliance  with 
this  demand,  for  the  same  reasons  they  had  as- 
signed to  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  against  its 
being  published  in  the  capital.  They  so  far,  how- 
ever, yielded  to  the  king's  humour,  as  to  comply 
with  the  letter  of  his  injunction,  by  having  it  read 
with  much  apparent  reverence  at  the  general's 
table.  Here  it  was  made  the  subject  of  comment, 
*  Rushworth,  vol.  iii.  p.  938. 


so  that  Verney,   who   connived  at   this  equivocal 

mode  of  obedience,  might  be  able  to  say  on  his 

return  that  it  had  been  read  in  the  Scottish  camp; 

and  the  nobles,  on  the  other  hand,  could  say  they 

had  taken  it  into  consideration. 

With  Verney's  favourable  account  of  his  mission 

Charles  was  fain  to  appear  satis-      .  . 
„    ,  ,.  «.      t  •  ,A  treat)'  pro- 

bed, and   immediately  nominated      posed.    Ap- 

the  Earls  of  Arundel,  Essex,  Hoi-  pointment  of 
land,  Salisbury,  and  Berkshire,  commissioners, 
together  with  Secretary  Coke,  to  treat  with  the 
commissioners  appointed  by  his  subjects  of  Scot- 
land. These  were  the  Earls  of  Rothes,  Dunferm- 
line, and  Loudoun,  Sir  William  Douglas,  sheriff  of 
Teviotdale,  Mr.  Alexander  Henderson,  minister, 
and  Mr.  Archibald  Johnstone,  advocate.  So  little 
reliance,  however,  did  the  Scottish  nobles  place  on 
the  king's  honour,  that  they  would  not  adventure 
their  deputies  within  the  English  camp  until  they 
had  obtained  a  safe-conduct  under  the  king's  own 
hand.* 

On  Monday,  the  9th  of  June,  the  commissioners 
assembled,  according  to  the  king's  appointment, 
in  Lord  Arundel's  tent ;  but  they  had  scarcely 
entered  when  the  king  himself  most  unexpectedly 
made  his  appearance  amongst  them.  Abruptly 
addressing  the  Scottish  deputies,  he  said,  "  He 
was  informed  they  had  complained  that  they  could 
not  be  heard,  and  therefore  he  was  now  come  him- 
self to  hear  what  they  would  say."  Lord  Rothes 
replied  that  they  desired  only  to  be  secured  in 
their  religion  and  liberties ;  and  Loudoun  com- 
menced an  explanation  and  vindication  of  their 
proceedings,  but  was  gruffly  interrupted  by  the 
king,  who  told  him  he  would  admit  of  no  excuses 
for  their  past  conduct,  but,  if  they  had  come  to 
sue  for  grace,  they  should  specify  in  writing  all 
their  desires,  which  would  then  be  taken  into 
consideration.  After  a  brief  consultation  apart 
this  was  done.  "  They  humbly  prayed  that  the 
acts  of  the  General  Assembly  passed  in  Glasgow 
should  be  ratified  in  the  parliament  held  at  Edin- 
burgh, July  23nd;  that  all  ecclesiastical  matters 
should  be  determined  by  assemblies  of  the  Kirk, 
and  all  civil  by  parliament,  which  should  be  held 
at  least  once  in  two  or  three  years;  that  his  ma- 
jesty's ships  and  land  forces  be  recalled;  that  all 
persons,  ships,  and  goods  arrested  be  restored, 
the  kingdom  be  made  safe  from  invasion,  and  that 
all  excommunicated  persons,  incendiaries,  and  in- 
formers against  the  realm,  who,  out  of  malice, 
have  caused  these  commotions  for  their  own  pri- 
vate ends,  may  be  returned  to  suffer  their  deserved 
censure  and  punishment."  The  king  then  desired 
them  to  assign  their  reasons  for  these  requests, 
when  Lord  Loudoun,  on  his  knees,  said,  "  That 
their  demands  were  only  to  enjoy  their  religion 
and  liberties  according  to  the  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical laws  of  the  kingdom."  The  king  replied, 
that  if  this  was  all  that  was  desired,  the  peace 
would  soon  be  made;  nevertheless  he  required  two 
days  for  deliberation  on  the  matter.  When  the 
•  Eushworth,  vol.  iii.  p.  929;  Balfour's  MS. 
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deputies  again  met,  according  to  appointment,  the 
king  returned  an  answer  in  these  words,  in  which 
it  is  difficult  to  detect  any  latent  deceit,  although 
subsequent  events  afford  abundant  evidence  of  his 
insincerity: — "That  if  their  desires  were  only  the 
enjoying  of  their  religion  and  liberties  according 
to  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  laws  of  his  majesty's 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  his  majesty  doth  not  only 
agree  to  the  same,  but  shall  always  protect  them 
to  the  uttermost  of  his  power ;  and  if  they  shall 
not  insist  upon  anything  but  that  which  is  so 
warranted,  his  majesty  will  most  willingly  and 
readily  condescend  thereunto,  so  that,  in  the  mean- 
time, they  pay  unto  him  that  civil  and  temporal 
obedience  which  can  be  justly  required  and  ex- 
pected of  loyal  subjects." 

On  receiving  this  encouraging  reply,  the  deputies 
presented  a  paper  containing  the  reasons  of  their 
demands,  which  the  king  having  promised  to  take 
into  consideration  they  withdrew,  after  having  had 
the  honour  of  kissing  his  majesty's  hand.  It  was 
remarked  that  his  majesty  appeared  to  show  parti- 
cular regard  to  what  was  said  by  Lord  Loudoun 
and  Mr.  Henderson  ;  and  the  deputies  were  so  far 
misled  by  appearances,  that  they  began  to  enter- 
tain a  more  favourable  opinion  of  the  king,  and 
even  to  consider  him  as  "  a  lover  of  reason  and 
equity."  *  The  English  commissioners  showed  their 
respect  to  the  Scottish  deputies  by  entertaining 
them  sumptuously,  and  commending  them  to  others 
of  the  courtiers  for  "  their  wisdom,  eloquence, 
gravity,  and  loyal  disposition."! 

This  meeting  took  place  on  the  Wednesday;  but 
when,  on  the  following  Monday,  the  deputies 
returned  for  their  answer,  they  found  his  ma- 
jesty's disposition  towards  them  had  undergone 
a  remarkable  change.  On  the  intervening  Sab- 
bath, the  Bishops  of  Ross  and  Aberdeen  had  found 
access  to  the  king,  and  so  wrought  upon  his  mind 
by  their  flatteries,  that  all  his  lofty  notions  of 
unlimited  prerogative  had  returned.  He  demanded 
an  answer  to  the  following  interrogatories  : — 

1.  "  Whether  hath  his  majesty  the  sole  indic- 
tion  of  the  General  Assembly,  or  not? 

2.  "  Whether  hath  his  majesty  a  negative  voice 
in  assemblies,  or  not? 

3.  "  Whether  may  the  assembly  sit  after  his 
majesty  by  his  authority  commanded  them  to  rise, 
or  not  ?  " 

As  the  assembly  at  Glasgow  had  already  given 
a  practical  answer  to  these  questions,  the  deputies 
considered  them  as  propounded  now  only  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  time,  until  their  provisions 
were  exhausted,  and  reinforcements  should  arrive 
to  the  English  army.  They  therefore  resolved 
to  bring  the  matter  to  an  immediate  issue,  and  if, 
after  delivering  a  candid  answer  to  the  king's 
questions,  they  could  not  obtain  proper  conditions 
of  peace,  to  advance  within  cannon-shot  of  the 
English  camp. 

Very  plain  answers  were  speedily  returned,  but 
before  the  arrival  of  the  deputies  entrusted  with 
*  Stevenson,  vol.  ii.  p.  739.  f  Ibid. 


them  in  the  English  camp,  intelligence  of  the 
intention  to  shift  the  position  of  the  Scottish  army 
had  reached  the  king.  This  argument  was  con- 
clusive. At  the  next  meeting  no  more  was  heard 
.of  the  queries,  and  the  deputies  were  desired  once 
more  to  condescend  on  the  particulars  they  wanted. 
Their  answer  was  substantially  the  same  as  they 
had  already  given  at  their  previous  interview ; 
and  their  reasons,  which  were  added,  differed  in 
few  particulars  from  those  formerly  assigned. 
After  consulting  with  his  council,  who  were  not  a 
little  perplexed  by  the  difficulty  of  framing  an 
answer  which  should  at  once  satisfy  the  cove- 
nanters and  comport  with  the  royal  dignity,  his 
majesty  issued  a  declaration,  in  Declaration  of 
which,  though  he  refused  to  ratify  the  king, 
or  approve  of  the  acts  of  the  "pretended"  assembly 
at  Glasgow,  he  yet  confirmed  and  approved  all 
that  had  been  promised  by  his  commissioner  in  his 
name.  He  assured  the  petitioners  that  all  eccle- 
siastical matters  should  be  determined  by  a  general 
assembly  of  the  Kirk,  and  all  civil  matters  by 
parliament,  and  other  inferior  judicatories  by  law 
established;  and  that  assemblies  should  be  held 
once  a  year,  or  as  often  as  the  exigencies  of  the 
Kirk  and  kingdom  should  require ;  that,  for  settling 
the  present  distractions,  a  free  General  Assembly 
should  be  held  at  Edinburgh  on  the  6th  of  August, 
and  a  parliament  on  the  20th  day  of  the  same 
month,  for  ratifying  the  acts  of  the  assembly  and 
settling  such  other  matters  as  may  conduce  to  the 
peace  and  welfare  of  the  kingdom,  as  also  to  pass 
a  general  act  of  pardon  and  oblivion.  It  was 
further  declared  that  his  majesty's  ships  and  land 
forces  should  be  recalled,  and  that  all  persons, 
goods,  and  ships,  should  be  restored,  on  the  cove- 
nanters discharging  all  their  "pretended"  tables 
and  conventicles,  and  restoring  to  his  majesty  all 
his  castles,  forts,  and  ammunition  of  all  sorts,  as 
also  his  royal  honours. 

The  commissioners  were  well  satisfied  with  the 
greater  part  of  this  declaration,  for  which  they 
expressed  deep  gratitude  to  his  majesty ;  yet,  as 
they  deemed  it  in  some  particulars  harsh,  and  in 
others  defective,  they  entreated  that  a  free  con- 
ference respecting  its  contents  should  be  granted. 
The  king  having  agreed  to  this  proposal,  various 
objections  were  given  in  and  answered.  Both  the 
objections  and  the  answers  were  carefully  recorded 
by  the  commissioners,  for  the  satisfaction  of  their 
constituents,  as  they  served  to  explain  various 
clauses  in  the  declaration  which  might  otherwise 
be  misunderstood,  and  thus  give  cause  for  jealousy 
and  alarm. 

With  these  explanations  the  king's  declaration 
served    as    the   basis    of  a   treaty    Treaty  of  paci- 
of    pacification,   which    was    con-         ncation. 
eluded  and  signed   on  the    18th  of  June   by   the 
commissioners  of  both  parties.     Its  articles  were 
the  following  : — 

1.  "The  forces  of  Scotland  to  be  disbanded  and 
dissolved  within  forty-eight  hours. 

2.  "  His    majesty's   castles,  forts,  ammunition, 
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and  royal  honours,  to  be  delivered  as  soon  as  his 
majesty  can  send  to  receive  them. 

3.  "  His  majesty's  ships  to  depart  presently  after 
the  delivery  of  the  castles,  with  the  first  fair  wind, 
and  in  the  meantime  no  interruption  of  trade  or 
fishing. 

4.  "  His  majesty  is  graciously  pleased  to  cause 
restore  all  persons,  goods,  and  ships,  arrested  and 
detained  since  the  1st  day  of  November  last. 

5.  "  There  shall  be  no  meetings,  treatings,  con- 
sultations, or  convocations  of  his  majesty's  lieges, 
but  such  as  are  warranted  by  act  of  parliament. 

6.  "  All  fortifications  to  desist,  and  no  further 
working  therein;  and  they  to  be  remitted  to  his 
majesty's  pleasure.     And — > 

7.  "  To  restore  to  every  one  of  his  majesty's 
good  subjects  their  liberties,  lands,  houses,  goods, 
and  means  whatsoever,  taken  and  detained  from 
them  by  whatsoever  means  since  the  aforesaid 
time." 

On  the  same  day  these  articles,  together  with 
the  king's  declaration,  were  proclaimed  in  the 
English  camp,  on  which  occasion  an  Englishman 
jocularly  remarked  that  "  the  bishops  were  dis- 
charged in  Scotland  neither  by  the  canon  law,  nor 
the  civil  law,  but  by  Dunse  Law."  The  Earl  of 
Morton  was  then  sent  to  see  the  declaration  and 
articles  of  peace  published  in  the  Scottish  camp. 
This,  however,  was  accompanied  by  a  paper  con- 
taining an  "Information  against  mistaking  of 
the  king's  declaration."  In  this  document  the 
expression  "pretended  assembly"  was  explained  as 
not  implying  "  that  any  of  the  petitioners,  by  their 
acceptance  of  the  said  declaration,  should  be  thought 
to  disapprove  or  depart  from  the  same." 

This  "Information"  was  also  repeated  by  Lord 
Lindsay  when  the  proclamation  was  published  at 
the  market-cross  of  Edinburgh ;  and  in  all  other 
places  where  the  declaration  was  published,  four 
of  the  most  distinguished  covenanters  were  ap- 
pointed in.  name  of  their  brethren  to  give  his 
majesty  hearty  thanks  for  his  favour ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  to  declare  that  their  acceptance  of  the 
proclamation  should  be  in  no  respect  prejudicial  to 
the  late  General  Assembly  at  Glasgow,  to  which, 
by  their  covenant,  they  were  bound  to  adhere. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  a  despatch 
was  forwarded  to  the  Earls  of  Marischal  and  Mon- 
trose, then  at  Aberdeen,  acquainting  them  with  the 
pacification  ;  and,  by  the  same  vessel,  letters  were 
sent  from  the  king  to  Colonel  Gunn,  and  the  city  of 
Aberdeen,  thanking  them  for  their  zeal  in  his 
service.  These  communications  fortunately  arrived 
in  time  to  stay  the  proceedings  of  Montrose,  who 
was  about  to  inflict  a  terrible  vengeance  on  the 
city,  on  account  of  the  defection  from  the  covenant 
of  many  of  its  inhabitants.* 

The  verbal  explanations  published  by  the  Scots 
in  connection  with  the  royal  declaration  were  after- 
wards disavowed  by  the  English  commissioners, 
and  burned  as  false  and  calumnious.  There  is  no 
reason,  however,  to  doubt  their  authenticity.  They 
*  Stevenson,  vol.  ii.  pp.  751,  753. 


are  consonant  to  the  spirit  and  apparent  object  of 
the  treaty;  the  most  material  of 
them  are  acknowledged  by  Claren-  tions^du"*" 
don  to  have  been  admitted  during  avowed  by  the 
the  conference  ;  they  were  openly  English  corn- 
published  by  the  Scots  at  the 
very  first,  while  the  matter  was  still  fresh  in  the 
recollection  of  both  parties,  and  were  not  then 
challenged  ;  they  were  in  fact  implied  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  pacification,  in  which  one  material 
stipulation  is,  that  episcopacy  and  the  whole  train 
of  contested  innovations  were  to  be  submitted  to  a 
new  assembly.  Besides  all  this,  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  such  men  as  Henderson,  the  ardent 
and  intrepid  moderator  of  the  Glasgow  assembly, 
or  Johnstone,  its  clerk,  would  have  been  guilty  of  a 
public  falsehood  so  open  to  detection  and  exposui-e ; 
or  would  have  acquiesced  in  a  treaty  in  which, 
without  explanation  or  qualification,  that  assembly 
should  be  ignored,  and  the  abolition  of  episcopacy 
decidedly  refused.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
fact,  as  stated  by  Baillie,  Row,  and  others,  that 
the  apparent  harshness  and  ungraciousness  of  the 
declaration  was  explained  by  the  king  as  a  mere 
colouring  which  he  considered  necessary  for  the 
sake  of  his  honour  among  foreign  nations ;  and  that 
the  assembly  which  he  refused,  as  a  matter  of  form, 
to  acknowledge,  the  nation  was  neither  required 
nor  expected  to  disown.*  It  very  soon  appeared 
that,  on  the  part  of  Charles,  this  treaty  was  entered 
into  merely  to  avert  a  present  exigency,  and 
without  the  slightest  intention  of  fulfilling  any 
one  of  its  stipulations;  and  that  every  concession 
which  it  contained  was  deliberately  intended  to 
be  either  counteracted  by  a  perfidious  policy,  or 
revoked  on  the  very  first  opportunity. 

On  the  side  of  the  Scots,  their  part  of  the  treaty 
was  promptly  and  honourably  ful-     Disbanding  of 
filled.      They  immediately   broke      the  Scottish 
up  their  camp,  burned  the  wooden       Delivery  of 
huts  of  the  soldiers,  disbanded  their     the  fortresses 
troops,  and  placed  the  strongholds      t0  th-e  kin&- 
in  the  hands  of  the  royalists,  f     The  previous  ex- 
perience, however,  of  the  king's  inveterate  dupli- 
city had  created  a  distrust  which  was  not  to  be 
so  easily  removed.     Justly  considering  the  present 
pacification  merely  as  an  armistice,  which  Charles 
intended  should  subsist  no  longer  than  suited  his 
convenience,  they  retained  their  veteran  officers  in 
pay;  and  preserved  intact  the  whole  of  that  internal 
organisation,   by   means  of  which   they  could,  if 
necessary,  once   more   raise   and  concentrate   the 
whole  military  force  of  the  kingdom.     Charles,  on 
the  other  hand,  proceeded  slowly,  and  with  reluc- 
tance ;  and,  after  all,  his  troops  were  but  partially 
disbanded.     In  the  meantime,  on  mature  reflection, 
the    treaty    just    concluded   was    satisfactory    to 
neither  party.     Charles  was  mortified  at   having 
been  compelled  to  treat  at  all  with  men  whom  he 
had  denounced  as  rebels,  and  felt  degraded  at  hav- 
ing submitted,  however  insincerely,  to  terms  which 

*  Stevenson,  vol.  ii.  pp.  743,  744. 
f  Baillie,  vol.  i.  p.  187. 
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he  considered  derogatory  to  his  dignity,  and  an  im- 

„        ,  peachment  of  his  prerogative.   The 

jealousies  of      covenanters,   on    the   other    hand, 

the  parties        viewed   with  regret  the  uncondi- 

to  the  treaty,     fa^  surreil(Jer  of  the  strengths 

of  the   kingdom   and    their    military   stores,  and 

lamented  the  disbanding  of  their  army,  without 

having  received  complete  security  for  their  lives 

and    property   against    any   sudden    outbreak   of 

royal  vengeance. 

During  these  mutual  jealousies  and  heartburn- 

m     , .  incrs,  it  became  evident  that  the 

Ihe  king  *  '  . 

declines  to        king  was    anxiously    looking   out 
preside  in  the     for  some  pretext  for  breaking  with 
assembly.        the  covenanter8p     He   complained 
that  the  Tables  still  continued  their  meetings  ;  and 
some  petty  disturbances,  which  to  the  grief  of  the 
great  body  of  the  covenanters  occurred  among  the 
populace   in    the   capital,  and  which  the   magis- 
trates were  accused  of  being  negligent  in  repress- 
ing, were  made  an  excuse  for  the  king's  declining 
to  fulfil  his  promise  of  presiding  in  the  General 
Assembly.      Hamilton  was  applied  to  to  act  as  his 
commissioner,  but  wisely  declined  an  office  of  whose 
embarrassing  difficulties  he  had  already  had  ample 
Traquair  ap-      experience.     At  his  request,  Tra- 
poiuted  quair  was  appointed — a  man  every 

commissioner.     ^   adapted  by   his   abilitv>   elo. 

quence,  far-seeing  policy,  and  want  of  principle, 
to  promote  the  sinister  designs  of  his  master.  His 
secret  instructions  fully  justify  the  utter  distrust 
of  the  covenanters  in  the  king's  sincerity,  and 
show  that  the  charge  of  duplicity  was  only  too  well 
founded.  He  was  instructed  to  appear  to  grant 
everything  desired,  but  with  such  artful  qualifica- 
tion as  in  reality  to  concede  nothing.  He  was,  if 
he  could  by  no  means  avert  such  a  result,  to  allow 
episcopacy  to  be  abolished — not  because  it  was  un- 
lawful, but  for  satisfying  the  wishes  of  the  nation 
and  allaying  the  present  discontent.  He  was  to 
consent  to  the  subscribing  of  the  covenant — but 
then  it  was  "  provided  it  be  so  conceived  that  our 
subjects  do  not  thereby  be  required  to  abjure  epis- 
copacy as  a  part  of  popery,  or  against  God's  laws ; 
but  if  they  require  it  to  be  abjured,  as  contrary  to 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  he  was  to  give  way  to  it 
rather  than  make  a  breach ;  and  the  proceedings  of 
the  Glasgow  assembly  were  to  be  ratified,  not  as 
deeds  of  that  illegal  meeting,  all  mention  of  which 
was  to  be  avoided,  but  as  acts  of  this."  Finally, 
the  whole  proceedings  were  to  be  left  open  for 
future  discussion,  by  a  protest  which  puts  the 
cope-stone  on  this  fabric  of  dissimulation.  He 
was  instructed,  "  after  all  assembly  business  was 
ended,  immediately  before  prayers,  in  the  fairest 
way  possible,  to  protest  that  in  respect  of  his 
majesty's  resolution  of  not  coming  in  person,  and 
his  instructions  being  hastily  written,  many  things 
may  have  occurred  upon  which  he  had  not  his 
majesty's  pleasure ;  therefore,  in  case  anything 
had  escaped  him,  or  been  condescended  upon  pre- 
judicial to  his  majesty's  service,  his  majesty  may  be 
heard  for  redress  thereof  in  his  own  time  and  place." 


Charles    had    indeed   studied   "king-craft"    to 
some   purpose.     It   is   difficult   to        Deceitful 
imagine  a  more   cunning   or  un-        conduct  of 
worthy  artifice;    and  Traquair,  if     the  king  and 
he  has  no  claim  to  participation        -l™truair. 
in  the  unenviable  distinction  of  having  contrived 
it,  is  entitled  to  his  full  share  of  the  infamy  of  an 
accomplice.     By  this  device,  while  he  acted  as  the 
representative  of  his  sovereign,  lie  was  content,  by 
a  preconcerted  arrangement,  to  be  subjected  to  the 
discredit  of  having  his  whole  conduct  disavowed, 
as  resulting  either  from  treachery  or  incapacity. 

With  regard  to  the  parliament,  the  same  diffi- 
culties did  not  exist.  Traquair  himself  suggested 
a  simple  and  comprehensive  plan  of  nullifying  all 
their  acts  by  a  single,  but,  as  he  deemed,  an  in- 
surmountable objection.  He  advised  his  majesty 
to  acquiesce  in  the  meantime  in  the  abolition  of 
episcopacy — a  measure  which  the  parliament  was 
certain  to  pass,  but  which  must  be  null  from  the 
beginning  on  account  of  the  absence  of  the  prelates, 
who  constituted  one  of  the  Estates,  and,  therefore, 
whatever  acts  were  passed,  might  be  easily  revoked 
when  a  convenient  time  should  arrive.  The  inten- 
tion of  the  king  merely  to  temporise  until  the 
present  exigency  should  be  past,  and  then  to  re- 
voke every  concession,  was  distinctly  avowed  in  his 
reply  to  the  bishops,  who  had  written  to  Laud, 
requesting  him  to  advise  the  king  to  prorogue  the 
assembly  and  the  parliament.  This  was  a  measure 
on  which  he  durst  not  venture;  but  he  informed 
the  prelates  that  he  had  given  special  instructions 
to  his  commissioner  to  watch  over  their  interests ; 
and  recommended  them  to  give  in  privately  to  the 
commissioner  a  protest  or  remonstrance  specifying 
their  exceptions  against  the  assembly,  to  be  by  him 
presented  to  the  king,  who  would  do  in  the  matter 
as  became  his  own  honour  and  the  equity  of  their 
desires.  He  added,  "you  may  rest  secure,  that 
though  perhaps  we  may  give  way  for  the  present 
to  that  which  will  be  prejudicial  both  to  the 
Church  and  to  our  own  government,  yet  we  shall 
not  leave  thinking  in  time  how  to  remedy  both." 

Before  his  return,  the  king  sent  for  fourteen  of 
the  leading  covenanters  to  attend        Fourteen 
him  at  Berwick,  with  a  view  of    of  the  leaders 
trying  what  effect  royal  persua-      — dthe 
sion  and  promises  might  have  upon  king, 

them.  Six  only  obeyed  the  sum-  Treachery  of 
mons,  and  of  these  Montrose  alone  Montrose, 
was  gained  over  to  the  king's  cause.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  disgust  at  the  neglect  with  which  he 
had  been  treated  by  the  king,  on  his  return  from 
foreign  travel,  had  originally  thrown  him  into  the 
arms  of  the  opposite  party ;  but  being  now  received 
into  royal  favour,  he  resolved  to  abandon  the 
cause  of  the  covenanters,  and  henceforth  to  employ 
his  great  talents  in  supporting  the  designs  of  the 
king.  There  is  no  evidence,  however,  to  support 
the  allegations  of  his  enemies,  that  he  pledged 
himself  to  remain  amongst  the  covenanters  only  for 
the  purpose  of  betraying  them.  Charles  now  sent 
an  express  to  Edinburgh,  requiring  the  immediate 
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attendance  of  the  remainder  of  the  fourteen  leaders 
whom  he  had  summoned  into  his  presence,  but 
they  were  forcibly  detained  by  the  populace,  who 
apprehended  that  this  was  a  trap  laid  to  ensnare 
their  principal  leaders,  and  carry  them  to  London.* 
Lindsay  and  Loudoun,  however,  returned  to  explain 
the  matter,  but  the  king  was  so  highly  incensed, 
that  he  would  listen  to  no  apology,  and  forthwith 
returned  in  deep  mortification  at  the  result  of  his 
inglorious  expedition. 

The  General  Assembly,  according  to  appoint- 
Meeting         ment,  met  at  Edinburgh  on    the 

of  the  General  12th  of  August.  Henderson,  the 
Assembly.  moderator  of  the  assembly  at  Glas- 
gow, preached  the  opening  sermon,  in  which  he 
recommended  to  his  brethren  the  exercise  of  mode- 
ration and  forbearance  ;  he  cautioned  them  that 
any  exhibition  of  intemperate  zeal,  so  far  from 
promoting  the  great  cause  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  would  be  eagerly  laid  hold  of  by  their 
adversaries,  and  employed  as  a  weapon  of  offence 
against  the  Church  and  themselves;  and  he  ex- 
horted them  so  to  comport  themselves,  as  practi- 
cally to  refute  the  oft-repeated  calumny  that  pres- 
byterianism  was  incompatible  with  monarchical 
government.  This  prudent  counsel  was  not  lost  on 
the  assembly.  Throughout  the  whole  proceedings, 
while  a  steadfast  adherence  to  principle  was  main- 
tained, the  utmost  care  was  taken  to  conciliate  the 
king  by  every  concession  that  could  with  propriety 
be  made  even  to  his  prejudices  and  caprices.  As 
his  majesty  was  peculiarly  sensitive  on  the  subject 
of  the  last  assembly,  ail  reference  to  it  was  care- 
fully avoided ;  but  as  the  objects  sought  to  be 
attained  were  still  the  same,  and  could  in  no 
respect  be  departed  from,  the  whole  were  embodied 
in  one  general  act,  entitled,  "An  Act  containing 
the  causes  and  remedy  of  the  bygone  evils  of  the 
Church."  These  were  enumerated  as  follows  : — 
"The  causes  : — First,  the  pressing  upon  this  Church 
a  service-book,  or  book  of  common  prayer,  by  the 
prelates,  without  direction  or  warrant  from  the 
Church,  containing,  beside  the  popish  frame,  divers 
popish  errors  and  ceremonies,  with  a  book  of 
canons,  establishing  a  tyrannical  power  over  the 
Kirk  in  the  person  of  bishops ;  a  book  of  consecra- 
tion and  ordination,  appointing  officers  in  the 
house  of  God  not  warranted  by  the  Word  of  God, 
and  repugnant  to  the  discipline  and  acts  of  the 
Kirk;  and  the  high  commission.  Second,  the 
articles  of  Perth.  Third,  the  change  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Kirk,  from  the  assemblies  of  the  Kirk 
to  the  persons  of  some  kirkmen,  usurping  priority 
and  power  over  their  brethren.  Fourth,  civil 
places  and  power  of  kirkmen.  Fifth,  keeping  and 
authorising  corrupt  assemblies.  Sixth,  the  want 
of  lawful  and  free  assemblies,  rightly  constituted 
of  pastors,  doctors,  and  elders,  yearly  or  often er, 
pro  re  nata,  according  to  the  liberty  of  the  Kirk. 
The  remedies : — That  the  service-book,  book  of 
canons  and  ordination,  and  the  high  commission, 
be  still  rejected ;  that  the  articles  of  Perth  be  no 
*  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  128. 


more  practised  ;  that  episcopal  government,  and 
the  civil  places  and  power  of  kirkmen,  be  holdcn 
still  as  unlawful  in  this  Kirk;  that  the  pretended 
assemblies,  1605  to  1618,  be  hereafter  held  as  null 
and  of  none  effect ;  and  that  for  the  preservation  of 
religion,  and  preventing  all  such  evils  in  time 
coming,  general  assemblies  rightly  constituted,  as 
the  proper  and  competent  judges  of  all  mat- 
ters ecclesiastical,  be  hereafter  kept  yearly  and 
oftener,  pro  re  nata,  as  occasion  and  necessity 
shall  require — the  necessity  of  these  occasional 
assemblies  being  first  shown  to  his  majesty  by 
humble  supplication;  as  also  that  Kirk  sessions, 
presbyteries,  and  synodal  assemblies,  be  consti- 
tuted and  observed  according  to  the  order  of  this 
Church."  By  this  act,  which  passed  without  oppo- 
sition, the  entire  liberties,  discipline,  and  govern- 
ment of  the  Church  were  as  effectually  secured  as 
they  could  have  been  by  the  recognition  of  the 
assembly  at  Glasgow.  Agreeably  to  his  instruc- 
tions, a  declaration  was  added  by  the  commissioner, 
reserving  the  question  regarding  the  unlawfulness 
of  episcopacy,  per  se,  and  limiting  the  application 
of  the  condemnatory  expressions  in  this  act  to  the 
Kirk  and  kingdom  of  Scotland.  With  this  reser- 
vation the  commissioner,  in  his  majesty's  name, 
subscribed  the  act,  and  promised  to  get  it  ratified 
by  parliament.  This  declaration,  though  allowed 
by  the  assembly,  served  to  stimulate  them  to  fresh 
vigilance.  To  prevent  the  re-introduction  of  the 
episcopal  system  under  any  form,  an  act  was 
passed  ordaining  that  no  innovation  which  might 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  Church  should  he  pro- 
posed in  a  general  assembly  without  having  been 
previously  intimated  to  all  the  synods,  presbyteries, 
and  kirk  sessions  throughout  the  country,  and  by 
them  maturely  considered,  so  that  commissioners 
might  come  prepared  to  state  the  views  of  their 
constituents  on  the  subject.  By  this  wise  and 
salutary  regulation  all  surreptitious  introduction  of 
matters  affecting  the  constitution  of  the  Church 
would  be  effectually  prevented,  and  the  deliverance 
of  the  assembly  would  as  nearly  as  possible  express 
the  judgment  of  the  whole  collective  body  of  the 
Church.  The  most  difficult  and  delicate  part  of 
the  business  of  the  assembly  still  remained.  How 
were  they,  without  giving  mortal  offence  to  the 
king,  and  without  express  reference  to  the  Glasgow 
assembly,  to  deal  with  the  prelates  whom  that 
assembly  had  condemned?  They  adopted  the  only 
mode  of  proceeding  that  seemed  open  to  them.  The 
accusations  against  the  bishops  The  accusations 
were  heard  afresh,  the  doctrinal       against  the 

errors  of  which  they  were  found     bishops  heard 

•  i.  anew, 

guilty  were  now  once  more  con- 
demned ;  but  such  was  the  desire  of  the  assembly 
to  gratify  the  king,  that  all  who  had  been  con- 
victed merely  of  complying  with  the  orders  of  the 
court,  and  were  not  chargeable  with  immoral  con- 
duct, were,  if  otherwise  eligible,  re-admitted  to  the 
office  of  the  ministry  on  evidence  of  their  repent- 
ance and  submission  to  the  constitutions  of  the 
Church. 
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The  attention  of  the  assembly  was  afterwards 
Examination  directed  to  the  work  entitled  the 
of  the  Large  "  Large  Declaration,"  which  though 
Declaration,  published  in  the  king's  name,  was 
in  reality  the  production  of  Dr.  Walter  Balcanquhal, 
Dean  of  Durham.  The  commissioner  urged  that 
in  dealing  with  this  matter  they  would  give  evi- 
dence of  their  respect  to  his  majesty,  and  "  that 
they  tendered  his  honour  as  the  apple  of  their  eye." 
In  compliance  with  this  recommendation,  the  as- 
sembly laid  it  down  as  a  preliminary,  that  they 
should  speak  very  tenderly  of  what  his  majesty 
saw  or  heard  himself;  but  in  so  far  as  he  had  been 
grossly  imposed  on  and  misinformed,  as  appeared 
from  a  great  part  of  that  book,  it  was  necessary 
fully  to  clear  up  the  matter.  They  accordingly 
appointed  a  committee  of  their  number  to  ex- 
amine the  book  and  report.  In  three  days  after- 
wards, the  committee  produced  a  voluminous 
report,  in  which  they  condescended  on  eight  articles 
of  the  book  deemed  "  dishonourable  to  God," 
thirteen  "  dishonourable  to  the  Church,"  and  a 
like  number  "  dishonourable  to  this  kingdom." 
Twenty-six  assertions  contained  in  it  were  pro- 
nounced "gross  lies  and  untruths,"  and  four  "a 
miserable  wresting  of  their  intentions,  words,  and 
actions."  The  assembly,  after  serious  deliberation, 
drew  up  a  supplication  to  the  commissioner,  to  be 
by  him  represented  to  the  king,  containing  an 
earnest  request  that  he  should  manifest  his  disap- 
probation of  the  offensive  portions  of  the  book,  by 
ordering  its  immediate  suppression ;  and  grant 
commission  to  sue  all  such  persons  as  are  known 
or  suspected  to  be  the  authors  of  it,  particularly 
Dr.  Balcanquhal,  "  that  by  their  exemplary  punish- 
ment others  might  be  deterred  from  such  danger- 
ous and  seditious  courses."  This  petition  w7as 
received  by  his  grace  in  privy  -council,  and  he  pro- 
mised to  report  the  same  to  his  majesty.* 

Having  now  succeeded,  with  the  full  concurrence 
of  the  commissioner,  in  passing  every  measure 
which  they  deemed  necessary  for  securing  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Church,  the  assembly  were  desirous 
of  completing  tl^eir  triumph  by  obtaining  the 
royal  sanction  to  the  national  covenant.  The  con- 
currence of  the  commissioner  was  obtained  more 
readily  than  they  had  anticipated;  not,  however, 
without  some  hesitation  concerning  the  bond,  but 
these  scruples  he  said  were  more  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  his  royal  master  than  for  his  own.  As  the 
most  respectful  mode  of  proceeding,  a  supplication, 
abounding  in  expressions  of  loyalty  and  affection  to 
his  majesty,  was  presented  to  the  privy  council, 
praying  them  to  give  to  the  covenant  the  sanction 
of  an  act  of  council,  and  to  require  it  to  be  sub- 
scribed by  all  his  majesty's  subjects.     The  privy 

„  ,      .    .  council  acceded   to  the  prayer  of 

subscription  ,,  ....  ,  , 

of  the  covenant  the  petitioners,  and  passed  an  act 

by  the  com-  to  that  effect,  dated  30th  August  ; 

priT^rouncil1     and  the  commissioner  immediately 
announced   the   agree£ble   intelli- 
gence to  the  assembly.      The  covenant  was  sub- 
*  Stevenson,  vol.  iii.  p.  792. 


scribed  by  every  member  of  the  council,  including 
Traquair  himself,  who,  however,  subscribed  with 
a  reservation,  declaring  that,  as  his  majesty's 
commissioner,  the  covenant,  as  understood  by  him, 
was  "one  in  substance  with  that  which  was  sub- 
scribed by  his  majesty's  father  of  blessed  memory, 
1580,  1581,  1590,  and  oftener  since  renewed. 
Therefore,"  he  concludes,  "  I,  as  his  majesty's  com- 
missioner, for  the  full  satisfaction  of  the  subjects, 
and  for  settling  a  perfect  peace  in  Church  and 
kingdom,  do,  according  to  my  foresaid  declaration 
and  subscription,  subjoined  to  the  act  of  this  as- 
sembly of  the  date  of  the  17th  instant,  allow  and 
consent  that  the  covenant  be  subscribed  throughout 
all  this  kingdom.  In  witness  whereof  I  have  sub- 
scribed the  premises.  (Sic  subscribitur)  John, 
Earl  of  Traquair,  commissioner."*  Even  this 
reservation,  which  was  declared  by  Traquair  to  be 
made  only  in  his  official  capacity,  and  "  in  his 
majesty's  name,  and  which  no  subject  should  have 
the  benefit  of,  no,  not  even  himself  as  Earl  of 
Traquair,"  was  sufficient  to  alarm  the  jealous  vigi- 
lance of  the  assembly.  They,  therefore,  ordered  a 
declaration  to  be  prefixed  to  the  signatures  in 
these  terms : — "  The  article  in  this  covenant,  which 
was  at  the  first  subscription  referred  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  General  Assembly,  being  deter- 
mined, and  thereby  the  five  articles  of  Perth,  the 
government  of  the  Kirk  by  bishops,  the  civil  places 
and  power  of  kirkmen,  upon  the  reasons  and 
grounds  contained  in  the  acts  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, declared  to  be  unlawful  within  this  Kirk, 
we  subscribe  according  to  the  determination  fore- 
said."! 

Though   the   satisfaction   of  the  assembly  was 
somewhat  alloyed  by  the  caveat  of    Dissoiution  of 
the  commissioner,  they  could  not     the  assembly. 
repress    their    exultation    at    the         National 
wonderful  result  of  their   impor-        rejoicing, 
tant  labours.     Even  their  far-seeing  sagacity  was 
unable  to  penetrate  the  thick  veil  of  duplicity  and 
deceit  in  which  the  king  and  his   commissioner 
had  enveloped  themselves,  and  which  was  very 
soon  to  be  thrown  aside.     They  publicly  expressed 
their  joy  and  gratification  by  praising  God,  and 
praying  for  the  king  and  his  commissioner ;  and 
the  latter,  having  assured   them  that  their  acts 
would  be  ratified  in  parliament,  the  assembly  was 
dissolved  with    apparent  cordiality,   and    amidst 
universal  national  rejoicings.:}: 

When  information  of  these  proceedings  reached 
the  king,  he  was  much  dissatisfied ;  Dissatisfaction 
and  he  blamed  Traquair  for  having  of  the  kinS- 
gone  beyond  his  commission,  and  thereby  rendered 
it  difficult  to  pursue  that  tortuous  policy  which  he 
had  meditated  with  regard  to  ecclesiastical  affairs 
in  Scotland.  Traquair  had  subscribed  and  ratified 
an  act  declaring  "  that  episcopal  government  and 
the  civil  places  and  power  of  kirkmen  be  holden 
still  as  unlawful  in  this  Kirk."  To  this  act,  which 
by  the  treaty  of  pacification  the  parliament  was 

*  Stevenson,  vol.  iii.  p.  796.  t  Ibid.,  p.  797. 

X  Burnet's  Memoirs,  p.  158 ;  Rushworth,  vol.  iii.  p.  957. 
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appointed  to  confirm,  the  king  refused  to  assent. 
He  had  consented  to  an  act  abolishing  episcopacy 
as  "  contrary  to  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,"  but  the  term  "unlawful"  seemed  to 
him  to  imply  a  general  condemnation  of  episco- 
pacy, to  which  he  would  not  assent.  It  seems 
never  to  have  occurred  to  the  overheated  mind  of 
the  monarch,  that  lie  was  making  a  distinction 
without  a  difference,  and  that  what  is  unconsti- 
tutional in  a  particular  Church  must,  so  far  as  that 
Church  is  concerned,  be  also  "  unlaivful"  The 
terms  of  the  act  neither  express  nor  imply  any- 
thing more ;  and  yet  such  was  his  ridiculous 
horror  of  the  word  "  unlawful"  that  he  "  abso- 
lutely commanded"  Traquair  not  to  ratify  the  act 
in  parliament  unless  the  expression  were  altered.* 
Notwithstanding  all  that  had  occurred,  Charles  had 
never  receded  by  a  single  hairbreadth  from  his 
purpose  of  forcing  episcopacy  upon  Scotland,  and 
he  objected  to  the  term  "  unlawful"  from  an  appre- 
hension, most  probably,  that  it  would  form  a 
ground  for  repealing  those  acts  of  the  Scottish 
parliament  which  his  father  had  laboured  to  pro- 
cure, and  "which,"  he  said,  "may  hereafter  be  of 
so  great  use  to  us."  Perhaps,  too,  he  apprehended 
that  if  prelacy  should  be  declared  unlawful  in 
Scotland,  it  might  be  concluded  to  be  equally  so  in 
England ;  and  thus  the  whole  ecclesiastical  fabric 
on  which  he  leaned,  as  the  chief  support  of  his 
arbitrary  government,  might  be  thrown  to  the 
ground.  To  be  the  sovereign  of  a  free  people  was 
in  Charles's  estimation  to  be  hardly  a  sovereign 
at  all.  He  disdained  to  share  his  authority  with 
any  other  power  in  the  State.  He  claimed,  as  a 
matter  of  absolute  and  indefeasible  right,  to  have 
all  the  power,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  concentrated 
in  his  own  person  ;  he  would  be  fettered  in  its 
exercise  by  no  human  law  ;  he  would  have  every 
will  subjected  to  his  own.  To  this  dream  of  un- 
limited prerogative,  he  would  willingly  sacrifice 
his  own  reputation  as  well  as  the  affection  of  his 
subjects.  With  the  phrase  "  the  word  of  a  king" 
frequently  on  his  lips,  he  showed  a  most  flagrant 
disregard  to  truth,  and  his  very  name  was  almost 
another  word  for  insincerity.  Even  while  sub- 
scribing the  treaty  of  pacification,  he  was  resolved 
to  break  it ;  and  he  now  anxiously  sought  to  find 
in  the  proceedings  of  his  Scottish  subjects  some 
pretext  for  his  premeditated  perfidy.  Writing  to 
Traquair  he  says,  "  If  you  find  that  what  we  have 
commanded  you  to  do  is  likely  to  cause  a  rupture, 
their  impertinent  motives  give  you  a  fair  occasion 
to  make  it  appear  to  the  world  that  we  have  con- 
descended to  all  matters  which  can  be  pretended  to 
concern  conscience  and  religion,  and  that  now  they 
aim  at  nothing  but  the  overthrow  of  royal  authority, 
and,  therefore,  we  hope  and  expect  that,  if  a  rup- 
ture happen,  you  will  make  this  appear  to  be  the 
cause  thereof,  and  not  religion,  which  you  know 
not  only  to  be  true,  but  must  see  it  will  be  of  great 
advantage  to  us,  and,  therefore,  must  be  seriously 
intended  by  you." 

*  Burnet's  Memoirs,  p.  158. 


On  the  31st  of  August,  the  day  succeeding  the 
rising  of  the  assembly,  parliament  Opening  of 
was  opened  with  more  than  the  parliament- 
customary  solemnities.  Traquair  rode  in  great 
state  from  the  palace,  attended  by  forty-five  nobles, 
forty-eight  representatives  of  shires,  and  fifty-one 
representatives  of  burghs;  the  crown,  sceptre,  and 
sword  of  state  being  borne  before  him  by  the  three 
eldest  earls,  Argyll,  Crawford,  and  Sutherland. 

After  sermon  by  Mr.  Alexander  Henderson,  the 
commissioner  made  a  short  address,  in  which  he 
extolled  "the  king's  goodness"  to  his  people  in 
convocating  this  parliament.  His  commission  was 
then  read  and  recorded,  and  the  commissions  of 
representatives  of  shires  and  burghs  were  given  in 
and  received. 

As  the  absence  of  one  of  the  Estates  might  after- 
wards, as  was  really  intended,  be  —alteration  in 
employed  as  an  objection  to  nullify  its  constitution. 
the  subsequent  proceedings,  it  became  necessary, 
before  proceeding  to  business,  and,  indeed,  before 
the  house  could  be  properly  constituted,  to  supply 
this  deficiency.  In  order  to  maintain  the  sem- 
blance of  a  spiritual  estate,  it  was  suggested  by 
the  court  party  that  lay  abbots  should  be  appointed 
in  place  of  the  absent  prelates;  but  as,  besides 
objections  of  greater  weight,  the  very  name  was 
abhorrent  to  the  great  majority  of  the  members, 
the  representatives  of  the  lesser  barons  were  sub- 
stituted as  the  third  estate. 

The  first  business  was  the  selection  of  the  lords 
of  the  articles,  without  whose  pre-  Election  of 
vious  sanction, according  to  ancient  lords  of  the 
usage,  nothing  could  be  sub-  articles. 
mitted  to  the  consideration  of  parliament.  At 
first,  this  parliamentary  committee  had  been  freely 
chosen  by  the  three  Estates,  separately,  out  of  their 
respective  orders ;  but  afterwards,  by  a  prelatical 
usurpation,  the  whole  nomination  was  virtually 
thrown  into  the  hands  of  these  ambitious  eccle- 
siastics. Eight  bishops  nominated  eight  nobles  in 
whom  they  could  confide;  these  jointly  nominated 
eight  confederate  barons,  and  the  whole  collectively 
nominated  eight  burgesses.  The  absence  of  the 
prelates  on  this  occasion  afforded  a  fair  opportunity 
of  reverting  to  the  original  mode  of  election. 
Anxious,  however,  to  avoid  an  acrimonious  debate, 
the  covenanters  allowed,  for  the  present,  the  com- 
missioner to  nominate  the  eight  lords  who  had 
formerly  been  nominated  by  the  bishops,  and  the 
other  estates,  apart,  nominated  their  own  represen- 
tatives. Care,  however,  was  taken  to  protest  that 
the  nomination  by  the  commissioner  should  not 
be  drawn  into  a  precedent;  but  that  in  future  the 
members  of  committee  should  be  freely  chosen  by 
their  respective  estates,  that  their  power  should  be 
limited  to  such  matters  as  had  been  remitted  to 
their  consideration,  and  that,  failing  any  report  on 
these,  they  might  again  be  submitted  to  parliament 
by  their  original  proposers  without  the  authority  of 
the  committee. 

It  soon  became  evident,  that  the  newly  appointed 
lords  of  the  articles  would  have  an  unusual  amount 
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of  important  business  to  prepare  for  the  considera- 

Bills  submitted    tion  of  parliament.   A  great  variety 

to  the  lords  of    of  bills  for  maintaining  the  pri- 

the  articles       vUegeg  of  the  peQple>  and  fof  ge, 

curing  freedom  of  discussion,  and  curtailing  the 
influence  of  the  court  in  parliament,  immediately- 
poured  in  from  all  quarters.  Among  the  most 
important  of  these  were  the  following: — That  the 
parliament  be  declared  to  consist  of  lords,  barons, 
and  burgesses  only ;  and  that  all  acts  empowering 
any  to  sit  in  parliament  as  representatives  of  the 
Church  be  rescinded.  That  the  act  of  assembly  of 
the  17th  of  August,  concerning  the  bygone  evils  of 
the  Kirk,  and  their  several  remedies,  as  also  the  act 
ordaining  a  renewal  of  the  national  covenant,  be 
ratified.  That  the  power  of  naming  the  lords  of  the 
articles  is  in  the  three  Estates.  That  the  coin  should 
be  regulated  by  the  advice  of  parliament.  That  the 
Castles  of  Edinburgh,  Dunbarton,  and  Stirling,  be 
entrusted  only  to  natives  of  Scotland,  and  that 
these  be  chosen  by  the  advice  of  the  Estates.  That 
the  "  Large  Declaration"  be  condemned.  That  the 
privy  council  be  subordinate  to,  and  censurable 
by,  the  king  and  parliament.  That  no  patent  of 
honour  be  granted  to  any  stranger,  nor  to  any 
native,  who  has  not  at  least  ten  thousand  merks 
of  land-rent  yearly.  That  no  commission  of  jus- 
ticiary or  lieutenancy  be  granted  except  for  a 
limited  time.  And,  That  the  president  and  other 
judges  of  the  court  of  session  be  chosen  by  the 
advice  of  the  Estates.*  Several  other  important 
measures  were  in  progress  for  reforming  the  abuses 
which  had  during  the  last  forty  years  been  accu- 
mulating in  the  State — particularly  an  act  for 
abolishing  hereditary  jurisdictions,  and  above  all 
an  act  for  ratifying  the  measures  passed  by  the 
General  Assembly — when  Traquair,  who  was  still 
smarting  under  the  royal  displeasure  to  which  he 
had  been  subjected  on  account  of  his  conduct  in 
the  assembly,  took  the  alarm.  He  considered  many 
of  the  proposed  measures  as  derogatory  to  the  king's 
prerogative,  he  feared  that  none  of  them  would 
prove  agreeable  to  his  majesty,  and  he  resolved 
now  to  act  with  greater  circumspection.  Accord- 
ingly, that  he  might  have  time  to  receive  instruc- 

Prorogations      tions  from  court,  he  continued  the 

of  parliament,  parliament  by  not  fewer  than  nine 
several  prorogations!  between  the  period  of  its  first 
sitting  and  the  14th  of  November. 

In  the  meantime,  the  commissioner,  anxious  to 
Retraction       regain  his  majesty's  favour,  pre- 

of  the  privy  vailed  on  the  privy  council  to  alter 
ounci .  their  acts,  which  had  been  passed 
at  his  own  instigation,  condemning  episcopacy  and 
renewing  the  covenant ;  and  even  induced  them  to 
cancel  entirely  that  clause  by  which  they  promised 
the  ratification  of  these  acts  in  parliament.^ 

Wearied  out  with  repeated  delays,  convinced 
that  the  commissioner  would  agree  to  nothing  with- 
out express  instructions,  and  hopeless  of  obtaining 
a  ratification  of  their  acts  by  the  king,  parliament 
at  last  resolved  to  send  the  Earls  of  Dunfermline 

*  Stevenson,  vol.  iii.  p.  810.  f  Ibid.  1  Ibid. 

VOL.  II. 


and  Loudoun  to  the  king,  to  implore  his  majesty 

to  allow  the  parliament  to  proceed, 

„„  ■»  4.     j   .  ,,      .  r  Dunfermline 

and  to  determine  on  the  important     ami  Loudoun 

business  before  them.      This   de-  sent  by 

sign  was  intimated  to  Traquair,  JK^S^ 
who  seemed  satisfied  with  it ;  and 
instructions  were  forthwith  given  to  the  two 
noblemen,  subscribed  by  some  of  each  estate,  in 
the  name  and  by  the  command  of  the  whole  par- 
liament. At  the  same  time  the  ministers  who 
had  been  selected  by  the  assembly  to  watch  over 
the  proceedings  in  parliament,  appointed  a  day  of 
solemn  fasting  and  humiliation  to  be  observed 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

Before  Dunfermline  and  Loudoun  had  reached 
the   English    capital,  they  were  met  by  a  mes- 
senger, prohibiting  them  in  the  king's  name  from 
approaching  within  a  mile  of  the  court.     At  the 
same  time  peremptory  orders  were        Traquair 
transmitted  to  the  commissioner  to       ordered  to 
to  prorogue  the  parliament  until       p*£2ent 
the  2nd  day  of  June  in  the  follow-   until  2nd  June, 
ing  year.     Traquair  had  not  the  1640. 

courage  to  proceed  in  person  to  execute  so  ungra- 
cious a  mandate ;  he  transmitted  the  letter  con- 
taining the  king's  order  by  the  lord  privy  seal,  to 
the  chamber  where  the  lords  of  the  articles  were 
assembled.  Mr.  Alexander  Gibson,  younger,  of 
Durie,  one  of  the  three  clerks  of  parliament,  was 
desired  to  read  it,  but  refused.  At  the  command 
of  the  Estates,  however,  he  read  a  Eemonstrance 
lengthened  remonstrance  against  °f  the  Estates, 
it,  in  which  it  was  declared  that  such  a  proceed- 
ing was  "  a  new  and  unusual  way,  without  pre- 
cedent in  this  kingdom  ;  contrary  to  his  majesty's 
honour,  so  far  engaged  for  present  ratifying  of  the 
acts  of  the  Kirk ;  contrary  to  the  laws,  liberties,  and 
perpetual  practice  of  the  kingdom,  by  which  all 
continuations  of  parliament  once  called,  convened, 
and  begun  to  sit,  have  ever  been  made  with  ex- 
press consent  of  the  Estates ;  contrary  to  the  public 
peace  both  of  the  Kirk  and  kingdom,  which  by 
reason  of  the  present  condition  thereof,  and  the 
great  confusion  like  to  ensue,  cannot  endure  so 
long  delay,  and  which  is  to  the  advantage  of  our 
malicious  adversaries,  who,  for  their  own  ends, 
are  incessantly  seeking  all  occasions,  by  dividing 
betwixt  the  king  and  the  kingdom,  to  bring  both 
to  utter  ruin  and  desolation."  It  was  added,  that 
although  by  the  example  of  their  ancestors,  his 
majesty's  indiction,  and  the  articles  of  pacification, 
they  might  lawfully  continue  their  sittings,  yet 
out  of  their  most  reverend  regard  and  humble 
desire  to  manifest  their  obedience,  and  to  avoid 
giving  his  majesty  the  smallest  discontent,  they 
would  dissolve,  leaving  only  a  small  number  from 
each  estate  to  await  at  Edinburgh  Dissoiution  of 
his  majesty's  answer  to  their  parliament, 
humble  remonstrance,  which  con-      A  committee 

t    j      •     ii  i    ..•  j  appointed, 

eludes  in  these  emphatic  words: — 

"  And  if  it  shall  happen  (which  God  forbid)  that 
after  we  have  made  our  remonstrances,  and  to  the 
uttermost  of  our  power  and  duty  used  all  lawful 

4  D 
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means  for  his  majesty's  information,  that  our  ma- 
licious enemies,  who  are  not  considerable,  shall  by 
their  suggestions  and  lies  prevail  against  the  infor- 
mations and  general  declarations  of  a  whole  king- 
dom, we  take  God  and  man  to  witness  that  we  are 
free  of  the  outrages  and  insolencies  that  may  be 
committed  in  the  meantime:  and  that  it  shall  be 
to  us  no  imputation  that  we  are  constrained  to 
take  such  courses  as  may  best  secure  the  Kirk  and 
kingdom  from  the  extremity  of  confusion  and 
misery."*  In  accordance  with  the  resolution  ex- 
pressed in  this  declaration,  a  committee  consisting 
of  a  small  number  from  each  estate  was  appointed, 
"  who,  or  any  three  of  each  estate"  were  to  attend 
at  Edinburgh,  to  make  remonstrances  to  his  ma- 
jesty, and  receive  his  answers. 

No   sooner   was    parliament   dissolved,    than   a 
request  was  presented  by  the  committee  to   his 
mnjesty,  that  he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to 
summon  them,  or  some   of  them,  into  his   royal 
presence,  that  they  might  state  to  him  their  griev- 
ances and  desires.     Mr.  William  Cunningham,  of 
Brownhill,  was  dispatched  as  the  bearer  of  this 
request,  which    the  king  received  without  any 
apparent  reluctance,  and  on  the  11th  of  December, 
liberty   was   granted   to   send  up   commissioners. 
Before  the  committee  could  take  advantage  of  his 
Return  of        majesty's     permission,     Traquair 
Traquair  to      himself  made   his  appearance  at 
court-  court.     Though   at  first  received 

coldly,  on  account  of  his  ready  compliance  with  the 
conclusions  of  the  assembly,  his  vindication  of  his 
conduct  at  length  satisfied  the  king  of  his  sincerity, 
and  restored  him  to  his  majesty's  confidence.  This 
point  gained,  he  laboured  not  without  success  to 
ingratiate  himself  once  more  into  the  royal  favour, 
by  representing  the  proceedings  of  parliament  as 
intolerable  encroachments  on  the  royal  prerogative, 
and  exasperating  all  those  feelings  against  his 
Scottish  subjects  which  his  majesty  was  known 
to  entertain.  He  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
sovereign  that  his  Scottish  subjects  were  now  to 
be  reduced  to  obedience  only  by  force,  and  pointed 
out  the  methods  by  which  he  considered  they 
might  be  most  effectually  brought  to  submission. 
These  representations  were  seconded  by  Laud  and 
Wentworth,  and  though  opposed  by  Hamilton  and 
Morton,  who  were  better  acquainted  with  Scottish 
affairs,  yet  such  were  the  pride  and  obstinacy  of 
the  infatuated  monarch  that,  yielding  to  those 
counsels  which  were  most  in  accordance  with  his 
own  headstrong  and  arbitrary  temper,  he  had  before 
the  arrival  of  the  commissioners  fully  resolved  on 
Renewal  the  renewal  of  hostilities.  Charles 
of  hostilities  and  his  rash  advisers  now  hoped 
resolved  on.       to  be  aWe  tQ  persuade  the  people 

of  England  that  the  war  had  assumed  a  different 
aspect,  that  ecclesiastical  affairs  were  no  longer 
the  object  of  contention;  but  that  the  Scots,  by 
the  proceedings  of  their  parliament,  had  made  a 
direct  attack  on  the  royal  prerogative,  and  had 
actually  initiated  a  revolution,  having  for  its  object 
*  Stevenson,  vol.  iii.  pp.  815—820. 


the  destruction  of  royal  authority.  The  privy 
council  of  England  did  not  fail  to  countenance  this 
delusion,  and  to  encourage  the  king  to  persevere  in 
his  resolution,  by  unanimously  declaring  that  they 
now  considered  it  necessary  to  reduce  the  Scots 
to  their  duty  by  force  of  arms. 

On  the  19th  of  January,  the  committee  of  par- 
liament appointed  the  Earl  of  Dunfermline  and 
Dunfermline  and  Lord  Loudoun  Loudoun  again 
to  proceed  a  second  time  to  court,  Bent  t0  court- 
and  with  them  were  joined  Sir  William  Douglas  of 
Cavers,  and  Robert  Barclay,  Provost  of  Irvine.  In 
their  instructions  they  were  prohibited,  as  the 
representatives  of  a  free  and  independent  nation, 
from  acknowledging  the  English  council  as  their 
judges;  they  were  required  to  use  their  best 
endeavours  to  remove  from  the  mind  of  his  majesty 
the  unfavourable  impressions  occasioned  by  Tra- 
quair's  aspersions  on  the  conduct  of  the  Scottish 
parliament ;  they  were  ordered  to  support  the  par- 
ticular acts  proposed  by  the  lords  of  the  articles  ;  to 
insist  on  his  majesty's  assigning  an  early  day  for 
the  assembling  of  parliament;  and  to  remonstrate 
against  the  reinforcement  of  the  Castles  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Dunbarton  with  strangers,  and  against 
exacting  oaths  from  Scotchmen  resident  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  inconsistent  with  the  national 
oath  and  covenant.* 

On  the  20th  of  February,  they  were  admitted  to 
an  audience,  and  having  been  al-  Their  first 
lowed  to  kiss  his  majesty's  hand,  audience  of 
they  represented  to  him  that  it  the  king, 
occasioned  great  grief  to  his  subjects  in  Scotland  to 
find  that  their  proceedings  had  been  traduced,  and 
even  their  loyalty  called  in  question.  They  be- 
sought his  majesty  that  he  would  grant  them  a 
public  opportunity,  in  presence  of  the  councils  of 
both  kingdoms,  of  vindicating  themselves  and  their 
countrymen  from  these  calumnies,  and  particularly 
from  the  misrepresentations  of  Traquair  in  his 
account  of  their  proceedings  before  the  council  of 
England.  They  also  delivered  to  his  majesty  a 
message  of  thanksgiving  from  the  General  As- 
sembly, with  a  supplication  for  ratifying  their 
conclusions.  Before  taking  leave,  the  king  com- 
manded them  in  future  to  put  in  writing  whatever 
remonstrances  they  might  have  to  make  to  him. 
This  course  was  accordingly  adopted,  and,  in  like 
manner,  Traquair  wrote  and  subscribed  all  mes- 
sages which  he  brought  them  from  the  king. 

On  the  2nd  of  March,  the  Scottish  deputies  were 
summoned  by  a  message  from  his  majesty  to  attend 
next  day  at  the  council-chamber;  but  information 
having  reached  them  that  there  was  only  a  select 
committee,  including  Laud  and  Traquair,  to  be 
present,  they  refused  to  attend  unless  they  were 
favoured  with  a  hearing  in  the  royal  presence. 
This  was  conceded,  but  a  request  that,  in  order  to 
assist  them  in  their  vindication,  they  should  be 
furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  charges  preferred 
against  them  by  Traquair  in  his  information  to 
the  privy  council,  was  peremptorily  refused. 
*  Stevenson.  \o*.  iii.  p.  824. 
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audience. 
Loudoun's 
vindication. 


Next  day  the  deputies  made  their  appearance  in 

rn,   .  ,      the   council-chamber,  when  Lou- 

Their  second       ,  ,  a  ,,..,. 

doun   addressed  his  majesty  in  a 

long  and  eloquent  oration.  In  the 
outset  he  pointedly  disclaimed  all 
jurisdiction  over  Scottish  affairs  in  the  privy  council 
of  England.  "  Because,"  he  said,  "  the  parliament 
of  that,  your  majesty's  ancient  and  native  kingdom, 
is  independent,  and  not  accountable  to  any  other 
judicatory,  we  hope  your  majesty  will  pardon  us 
for  declining  to  speak  or  answer  before  any  of  your 
majesty's  councils  or  judicatories  whatsoever,  as 
these  who  have  any  power  to  judge  of  the  laws, 
actions,  or  proceedings  of  the  parliament  of  that 
kingdom."  He  vindicated  the  parliament  from  the 
imputation  of  an  intention  to  diminish  his  majesty's 
authority,  or  to  shake  off  their  allegiance.  "  We  do, 
in  our  own  name,"  he  said,  "  and  in  name  of  the 
parliament  who  sent  us,  declare  before  God  and 
the  world  that  we  never  had,  nor  have,  any  thought 
of  withdrawing  ourselves  from  that  humble  and 
dutiful  subjection  and  obedience  to  your  majesty 
and  your  government,  which  by  the  descent  and 
reign  of  so  many  kings  is  due  to  your  majesty  ; 
and  never  had,  nor  have,  any  intention  or  desire 
to  attempt  anything  that  may  tend  to  the  diminu- 
tion of  your  majesty's  princely  power  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  acknowledge  our  quietness,  stability,  and 
happiness  to  depend  upon  the  safety  of  your 
majesty's  person,  and  maintenance  of  your  great- 
ness and  royal  authority,  as  God's  vicegerent  set 
over  us  for  maintenance  of  religion  and  adminis- 
tration of  justice;  and  have  solemnly  sworn,  not 
only  to  stand  to  the  defence  of  your  majesty's 
person  and  authority  in  the  preservation  of  reli- 
gion, liberties,  and  laws  of  the  Church  and  king- 
dom, but  also  in  every  cause  which  may  concern 
your  majesty's  honour,  shall,  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  kingdom  and  the  duty  of  good  subjects, 
concur  with  our  friends  and  followers,  in  quiet 
manner  or  in  arms,  as  we  shall  be  required." 

Having  thus  cleared  their  own  loyalty,  and  that 
of  the  parliament  and  people  of  Scotland,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  point  out  the  reasons  of  their  demands, 
and  to  show  the  equity  of  the  proceedings  in 
parliament.  He  complained  that  in  making  this 
defence  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  answer- 
ing objections,  which,  notwithstanding  repeated 
demands,  were  still  concealed  from  them — a  cir- 
cumstance which  ought  to  serve  as  an  excuse,  if 
he  should  not  be  able  to  give  his  majesty  full  satis- 
faction. "  And,"  he  added,  "  if  any  of  the  propo- 
sitions or  articles  sought  or  craved  in  parliament 
3hall  seem  harsh  at  the  first  view  to  those  who 
know  not  our  laws,  we  do  expect  from  them  the 
judgment  of  charity;  and  that  they  would  distin- 
guish betwixt  the  desires  and  actions  of  a  parlia- 
ment, who,  being  convened  by  royal  authority,  and 
honoured  with  your  majesty,  or  your  commis- 
sioner's presence,  are  makers  of  laws,  and  against 
whom  there  is  no  law,  and  the  actions  of  private 
persons,  against  whom  laws  are  made." 

In  vindicating   the  act  of  constitution  of  par- 


liament, he  remarked  that  as  the  assembly  had, 
with  the  concurrence  of  his  majesty's  commis- 
sioner, removed  episcopacy  out  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  declared  it  to  be  unlawful  in  that 
kingdom  for  churchmen  to  hold  civil  places  and 
power,  it  necessarily  followed  that  bishops  who 
usurped  to  be  the  Church,  and  did  in  name  of  the 
Church  represent  the  third  estate,  being  taken 
away,  there  must  be  an  act  of  constitution  of  par- 
liament without  them,  without  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  have  a  valid  parliament,  or  to 
ratify  the  conclusions  of  the  assembly.  "  Neither," 
he  continued,  "  doth  the  passing  of  these  acts 
wrong  the  Church  nor  State;  nor  diminish  your 
majesty's  princely  power  and  royal  authority  ;  nor 
the  Church,  because  she  hath  renounced  and  con- 
demned that  civil  power  and  wwldly  pomp  con- 
ferred upon  her  in  time  of  popery,  esteeming 
the  same  not  to  be  a  privilege,  but  a  detriment 
incompatible  with  her  spiritual  nature,  and  as 
being  repugnant  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of 
that  Church  ;  nor  is  the  State  wronged,  because  the 
whole  congregations  of  that  kingdom,  being  repre- 
sented by  their  commissioners  from  presbyteries  in 
the  General  Assembly,  have  given  their  consent  to 
the  desires  and  conclusions  of  the  Kirk,  and  have 
subscribed  the  confession  of  faith  in  that  sense, 
and  have  always  been,  and  are,  your  majesty's 
supplicants,  that  the  parliament  may  ratify  what 
the  assembly  hath  found  and  concluded.  Neither 
can  we  believe  that  your  majesty,  who  we  hear 
doth  acknowledge  princes  to  be  like  shining  stars, 
which  have  their  splendour  for  the  benefit  of  the 
world,  and  who  esteem  the  prosperity  and  welfare 
of  your  people  your  greatest  content,  and  the 
having  of  their  hearts  to  be  your  majesty's  greatest 
security,  will  think  that  the  granting  of  that 
which,  upon  so  good  reason,  is  so  earnestly  de- 
sired both  by  Kirk  and  State,  to  be  any  diminu- 
tion of  your  majesty's  royal  prerogative  and  pri- 
vilege of  your  crown,  which  doth  pertain  to  your 
majesty  inviolably,  and  is  no  way  contingent,  sepa- 
rable, nor  mutable  with  the  change  of  any  of  the 
Estates  ;  but  is  that  power  which  did  justly  belong 
to  the  king  before  any  bishops  were  in  Scotland, 
and  which  did  belong  to  him  in  time  of  popery, 
when  bishops  were  allowed,  and  had  their  depen- 
dence on  the  pope,  and  which  did  likewise  pertain 
to  the  king  in  the  time  of  Reformation,  when 
episcopacy  was  abjured  and  removed  out  of  Scot- 
land." 

On  the  11th  of  March,  the  commissioners  had 
another  audience   of  his  majesty,       Their  third 
in  the  presence  of  Laud  and  other    audience.  Ob- 
members  of  the  English  council,    jections  of  the 
On  this  occasion  they  brought  with 
them    their    instructions,   but,    before   presenting 
them   to   the  king,   or  entering  on    any   further 
vindication,   they  desired  that,  although  his   ma- 
jesty might  have  any  of  his  courtiers  present  as 
auditors,  such  persons   should   not   be  allowed  to 
interfere  as  judges,  nor  should  the  commissioners 
be   compelled   to  answer  any  of  their  questions. 
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They  further  desired  that  nothing  spoken  by  them, 
and  put  in  writing  by  any  person  present,  should 
afterwards  have  any  force  or  credit  against  them, 
unless  first  read  to  them,  and  allowed  by  them. 
Both  these  desires  were  conceded,  the  latter,  how- 
ever, not  without  difficulty  and  altercation.  The 
instructions  of  the  commissioners  being  now  pro- 
duced and  read,  the  king  objected  that  these  were 
not  subscribed  by  the  noblemen  of  the  greatest 
eminence.  To  this  it  was  answered,  that  their 
first  commission  was  signed  by  the  Estates  in  par- 
liament, and  the  second  by  the  committee  dele- 
gated by  the  parliament  to  sit  during  the  proro- 
gation ;  and  that  their  authority,  whatever  might 
be  their  personal  rank,  was  of  greater  account,  as 
representing  the  kingdom,  than  that  of  the  most 
eminent  in  the  kingdom  not  clothed  with  the  same 
commission.  Finding  this  objection  untenable,  he 
asked  what  power  they  had  to  give  him  satisfac- 
tion, adding  that  their  instructions  were  for  justi- 
fying rather  than  satisfying ;  and  though  some  of 
their  desires  were  against  law,  they  had  no  power 
to  yield  to  any  point.  It  was  answered  that  the 
parliament  had  given  them  power  to  make  it  clear 
that  their  desires  and  proceedings  were  agreeable 
to  the  fundamental  laws  and  customs  of  the  king- 
dom, to  reason,  and  to  the  act  of  pacification, 
which  they  were  ready  to  do ;  nor  was  there  any 
further  power  necessary,  until  the  exceptions  and 
objections  were  known  ;  nor  was  it  probable  that 
parliament  would  invest  them  with  the  full  deci- 
sive power  of  the  legislature.  It  was  added,  that 
the  acts  themselves  were  no  other  than  what  the 
king  was  obliged,  by  the  articles  of  pacification, 

Objections  of      to  rat\fv-     Then  Laud>  who  8at  on 
Laud,  and       the  king's  right   hand,   and  had 

answers  of  the  ]yeen  observed  to  smile  contempt- 
commissioners.  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  .  .  .  . 
uously,  begged  his  majesty  to  in- 
quire of  the  commissioners  how  their  assertion 
that  their  desires  and  proceedings  were  agreeable 
to  the  laws  and  customs  of  Scotland,  which  must 
be  the  present  statutes,  could  be  consistent  with 
their  desires  that  existing  laws  should  be  re- 
pealed? He  added,  that  he  did  not  believe  the 
king  was  obliged  to  repeal  them,  or  to  ratify  the 
conclusions  of  the  assembly.  The  commissioners 
answered,  that  their  desires  might  be  agreeable  to 
fundamental  laws,  and  yet  they  might,  without 
any  inconsistency,  crave  that  the  acts  repugnant 
to  the  conclusions  of  the  assembly  might  be  re- 
pealed ;  for,  as  the  parliament  may  make  laws  for 
the  good  of  Church  and  State,  so  they  may  repeal 
such  laws  as  are  inconsistent  with  the  welfare  of 
either ;  and  they  undertook  to  show  that  the  king 
was  obliged  to  ratify  these  conclusions.  This  reply 
roused  the  ire  of  the  haughty  primate,  who  testily 
answered  that  he  was  not  so  grossly  ignorant  as 
not  to  know  that  parliament  had  power  to  repeal 
laws  as  well  as  to  make  them ;  but  what  he  desired 
to  be  informed  of  was,  how  their  desires  could  be 
agreeable  to  the  laws,  when  they  crave  standing 
laws  to  be  repealed  by  reason  of  the  conclusions  of 
the   assembly,  ex  consequentit    for,  if  the  convo- 


cation in  England  should  take  upon  them  to 
annul  and  repeal  acts  of  parliament,  what  con- 
fusion would  there  be.  To  this  it  was  answered, 
that  acts  of  parliament,  which  depend  upon  acts 
of  assembly,  must  necessarily  fall  and  be  repealed 
when  an  assembly  had  annulled  those  acts  of  the 
assembly  of  which  those  acts  of  parliament  were 
merely  ratificatory ;  but  that  the  English  convo- 
cation, consisting  only  of  prelates  and  some  of  the 
clergy,  was  very  different  from  their  General 
Assembly,  where  his  majesty  or  his  commissioner 
sits,  and  where  the  whole  congregations  and 
parishes  of  the  kingdom  are  represented  by  their 
commissioners  from  presbyteries,  so  that  what  is 
done  by  them  is  done  by  the  whole  Church  and 
kingdom,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  allowed  in 
parliament.  The  archbishop  answered  with  much 
warmth,  that  the  convocation  in  England  was 
as  eminent  a  judicature  as  theirs,  and  ought  not 
to  be  so  slighted ;  that  himself  and  the  clergy  were 
members  of  the  parliament,  and  no  reformed 
Church  had  lay  elders  as  they  had  in  their  assem- 
blies, and  he  would  lose  his  life  before  they  should 
have  them.  The  commissioners  replied  that  they 
would  not  have  meddled  with  his  convocation  if  he 
had  not  himself  introduced  the  subject ;  they  denied 
that  laics  were  members  of  their  assembly,  for  the 
office  of  elders  was  ecclesiastic,  and  as  orthodox 
and  agreeable  to  Scripture  as  any  order  they  had 
in  their  convocation  ;  that  what  they  craved  was, 
that  acts  of  parliament  might  repeal  acts  of  par- 
liament which  had  now  no  force.  This  contest 
was  interrupted  by  Traquair,  who  remarked  that 
all  the  acts  referred  to  the  lords  of  the  articles 
were  not  consented  to  by  the  whole  Estates,  and  he 
hoped  that  the  commissioners  would  yield  in  some 
things  to  his  majesty,  who  otherwise  had  more 
reason  to  inquire  what  authority  they  had.  To 
this  it  was  answered,  that  they  knew  well  all  was 
not  determined  on  that  was  in  the  articles,  as  these 
were  only  propositions  prepared  for  the  consider- 
ation of  parliament.  The  commissioners  were  now 
required  to  withdraw.  After  some  consultation 
between  the  king  and  his  courtiers  they  were 
recalled,  and  were  then  told,  "  That  although  his 
majesty  in  his  own  and  the  unanimous  judgment 
of  those  that  were  with  him,  conceived  they  had 
no  power  to  give  them  satisfaction,  yet  he  would 
hear  the  particular  reasons  of  their  demands,  and 
for  that  end  his  commissioner,  Lord  Traquair, 
should  give  them  the  objections  thereunto;"  and 
having  thanked  his  majesty  for  this  favour,  the 
commissioners  withdrew.* 

Several  interviews  were  subsequently  held,  which 
were  not — and  certainly  on  the  part  of  the  king 
were  not  intended  to  be— satisfactory  to  either 
party;  but,  in  the  meantime,  an  audacious  design 
was  being  prepared  for  execution.  The  king, 
finding  the  futility  of  all  his  objections  trium- 
phantly exposed,  was  anxious  to  precipitate  his 

*  Kushworth,  vol.  iii.  pp.  995—997 ;  Processings  of  the 
Scots'  Commissioners ;  King's  Declaration  -,  ctevenson,  vol. 
iii.  pp.  832—836. 
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premeditated  rupture  with  the  Scots,  and  for  this 
purpose  eagerly  seized  upon  a  pretext  which  he 
vainly  hoped  would  interest  the  people  of  England 
in  the  quarrel.  He  mistook  those  imaginary 
grievances  that  only  wounded  his  own  vanity, 
and  which  few  could  understand,  for  something 
that  would  rouse  the  resentment  of  a  whole  people, 
whose  affection  he  had  already  alienated,  and  would 
induce  them  to  rush  headlong  into  civil  war.  The 
pretext  was  no  other  than  the  letter  formerly 
referred  to,  which  had  been  written  before  the 
pacification,  and  addressed,  though  never  for- 
warded, to  the  King  of  France.  This  letter  had 
been  subscribed  by  Loudoun  and  six  others  of  the 
principal  nobility,  and  was  intended  to  vindicate 
their  conduct  in  the  eyes  of  a  foreign  power,  and 
to  solicit  assistance  in  the  struggle  which  seemed 
to  be  approaching.  On  this  document  a  charge  of 
treason  was  meant  to  be  founded  against  the  cove- 
nanters, inasmuch  as  it  was  held  to  furnish  incon- 
trovertible evidence  that  they  were  prepared  to 
transfer  their  allegiance  to  a  foreign  prince,  and 
introduce  into  Britain  the  ancient  enemy  of  Eng- 
land. On  the  strength  of  this  letter,  which  was 
without  a  date,  and  evidently  addressed  by  a 
different  hand,  the  whole  of  the  commissioners 
were  arrested  by  order  of  the  king,  and  committed 
Letter  to  the  to  the  Tower.  The  letter  itself 
King  of  France.  was  0f  the  following  tenour:— 
"  Sire,  your  majesty  being  the  refuge  and  sanc- 
tuary of  afflicted  princes  and  states,  we  have  found 
it  necessary  to  send  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Colvil,  to 
represent  unto  your  majesty  the  candour  and  in- 
genuity as  well  of  our  actions  and  proceedings,  as 
of  our  intentions,  which  we  desire  to  be  engraved 
and  written  to  the  whole  world  with  a  beam  of 
the  sun,  as  well  as  to  your  majesty.  We  there- 
fore most  humbly  beseech  you,  sire,  to  give  faith 
and  credit  to  him,  and  to  all  that  he  shall  say  on 
our  part,  touching  us  and  our  affairs ;  being  much 
assured,  sire,  of  an  assistance  equal  to  your  wonted 
clemency  heretofore,  and  so  often  showed  to  this 
nation,  which  will  not  yield  the  glory  to  any  other 
whatsoever,  to  be  eternally,  sire,  your  majesty's 
most  humble,  most  obedient,  and  most  affectionate 
servants." 

This  letter,  which  is  said  to  have  been  written 
by  Montrose,  and  transcribed  by  Loudoun,*  was 
signed  by  both  these  noblemen,  together  with 
Rothes,  Mar,  Montgomery,  Forrester,  and  General 
Leslie;  but  owing  to  an  inaccuracy  in  the  language, 
the  word  miy,  a  cray-fish,  having  inadvertently 
been  employed  instead  of  rayon,  a  sunbeam,  the 
transmission  of  the  document  was  delayed,  and,  on 
farther  consideration,  the  design  was  afterwards 
abandoned.  By  some  accident  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Sir  Donald  Goram,  by  whom  it  was  given 
to  the  Earl  of  Traquair,  who  communicated  the 
matter  to  the  king.  The  address,  "  Au  Roi,"  with 
which  it  had  been  surreptitiously  superscribed, 
being  the  style  appropriated  by  subjects  to  their 
native  sovereign,  was  construed  into  an  evidence 
*  History  of  the  Stewarts,  vol.  i.  p.  140. 


of  treason,  and  Loudoun  was  marked  out  as  the 
first  victim  of  royal  vengeance.  When  that  noble- 
man was  examined  before  the  council,  he  candidly 
admitted  that  the  hand-writing  and  subscription 
were  his,  but  said  the  letter  was  written  before 
the  pacification,  when  his  majesty  was  on  the 
point  of  invading  his  native  country;  and  that  in 
these  circumstances  the  King  of  France,  being  the 
most  nearly  related  by  affinity  to  his  majesty  of 
all  the  princes  of  Europe,  was  naturally  looked 
to  as  the  fittest  person  to  intercede  with  his  ma- 
jesty in  their  behalf,  and  to  mitigate  his  resent- 
ment. The  idea,  however,  he  added,  had  not  been 
suggested  until  his  majesty  had  almost  reached 
the  Scottish  Border,  and  was  therefore  considered 
too  late,  and  consequently  the  letter  had  never 
been  forwarded,  or  even  addressed  ;  besides,  he 
argued,  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  any  crime,  he  had 
been  included  in  the  act  of  oblivion  ;  or  if  he  must 
be  tried,  it  must  be  by  his  peers,  and  in  the  country 
where  the  offence  was  committed.  The  king,  how- 
ever, was  unwilling  to  allow  such  an  opportunity 
to  pass  of  crushing  a  formidable  adversary,  and 
Loudoun  was  in  imminent  hazard  of  being  brought 
to  the  block,  not  only  without  the  benefit  of  his 
peers,  but  without  trial  or  conviction.  About 
three  o'clock  the  same  afternoon  Warrant  from 
the  king  sent  a  warrant  to  Sir  the  king  to  be- 
William  Balfour,  lieutenant  of  the  head  Loudoun- 
Tower,  authorising  and  commanding  him  to  have 
Lord  Loudoun's  head  struck  off  by  nine  o'clock  the 
following  morning.  This  awful  intimation  was 
received  by  the  earl  with  astonishing  composure ; 
but  Balfour,  unwilling  to  incur  the  responsibility 
of  putting  a  nobleman  to  death  without  trial, 
carried  the  warrant  to  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton, 
whom  he  considered  bound  in  honour  to  interfere. 

It   was    now  midnight,   and    the    **** «...    » 

°     '       ,  Intercession  or 

marquis  and  lieutenant  with  diffi-  Hamilton, 
culty  obtained  access  to  the  king,  The  warrant 
who  had  retired  to  rest.  The  Wlthdrawn- 
warrant  was  scarcely  named  when  his  majesty,  in 
a  violent  passion,  exclaimed,  "  By  God,  it  shall  be 
executed!"  Hamilton,  however,  represented  to 
him  the  odium  he  should  incur  by  thus  violating 
the  safe-conduct  he  had  granted  to  Loudoun,  as 
well  as  all  legal  forms,  by  putting  a  nobleman  to 
death  without  conviction  or  even  trial.  He  as- 
sured him  that,  if  he  persevered  in  his  resolution, 
not  only  would  Scotland  be  lost  for  ever,  but  his 
own  person  would  be  in  danger  from  the  resent- 
ment of  the  populace  ;*  and  at  last  his  majesty, 
calling  for  the  warrant,  tore  it  in  pieces,  and 
sullenly  dismissed  Hamilton  and  the  lieutenant 
from  his  presence. 

It  was  not  until  nearly  three  months  afterwards 
that  Loudoun  was  liberated  from  his  confinement, 
and  permitted  to  return  home,  on  promise  that  he 
would  conceal  from  his  brethren  in  Scotland  the 
hard  treatment  to  which  he  had  been  subjected. 

*  Birch's  Inquiry  into  the  Transactions  of  Glamorgan, 
App.  375;  Oldmixon's  History,  p.  140;  Burnet's  Me- 
moirs, p.  161 ;  Stevenson,  vol.  iii.  p.  847. 
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and  contribute  his  endeavours  to  dispose  them  to 
peace. 

Charles,  however,  was  in  the  meantime  cherish- 
ing sentiments  and  maturing  designs  far  from 
pacific.  As  early  as  the  month  of  November  in 
the  preceding  year,  when  Traquair  had  made  his 
report  to  the  council  of  England,  a  renewal  of 
hostilities  had  been  determined  on,  irrespective  of 
anything  which  might  be  urged  by  the  Scots  in 

Preparations  their  own  defence,  and  prepara- 
for  war.  tions  for  the  campaign  had  during 
all  that  time  been  silently  advancing.  The  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  lord-admiral,  was  ordered  to 
have  a  fleet  ready  by  the  10th  of  April,  and  at  the 
same  time  was  appointed  general  of  the  army 
about  to  be  raised.  Strafford  was  appointed  lieu- 
tenant-general, and  Lord  Conway  was  constituted 
his  deputy.  The  lords-lieutenants  of  counties  were 
ordered  to  raise  a  certain  number  of  able-bodied 
men  to  be  instructed,  in  companies  of  one  hundred 
each,  in  military  exercises  until  the  10th  of  May, 
when  they  were  to  proceed  under  their  respective 
officers  to  Newcastle.  A  similar  order  was  issued 
for  raising  seamen,  a  third  for  the  pressing  of 
horses  and  carriages  for  the  artillery  and  ammuni- 
tion to  be  at  Newcastle  by  the  middle  of  June, 
and  a  fourth  for  laying  in  at  Berwick  a  large 
quantity  of  forage  by  the  end  of  the  same  month. 

These  preparations  were  made   in   the   face  of 

Difficulties  of  very  formidable  difficulties.  The 
Charles.  covenanters  were  zealous  and  una- 
nimous, and  were  still  in  such  a  complete  state  of 
organisation  that  they  were  ready  at  a  moment's 
warning  to  rally  in  defence  of  the  country.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  people  mi  England  were  univer- 
sally discontented.  The  wide  diffusion  of  the 
Scottish  supplications  had  fully  informed  them  of 
the  real  object  of  the  contest ;  they  considered  their 
own  grievances  as  in  many  respects  similar  to  those 
of  the  people  of  Scotland;  and  the  communications 
which  took  place  between  the  two  armies  while 
encamped  within  sight  of  each  other,  had  led  to 
an  increase  of  that  mutual  sympathy  which  a  sense 
of  common  wrongs  and  sufferings  had  already 
excited.  Above  all,  his  last  inglorious  campaign 
had  exhausted  his  treasury — and  how  could  he 
expect  the  sinews  of  war  to  be  furnished  by  a  dis- 
contented people,  with  whom  the  war  was  un- 
popular ?  Such,  indeed,  was  the  dissatisfied  state  of 
the  public  mind,  that  for  eleven  years  Charles  had 
not  ventured  to  assemble  a  parliament,  and  he  was 
now  more  reluctant  than  ever  to  have  recourse  to 
that  detested  method  of  raising  supplies — well 
knowing  that,  if  granted  at  all,  they  would  be 
preceded  or  accompanied  by  an  importunate  de- 
mand for  redress  of  grievances.  In  these  circum- 
stances he  once  more  resorted  to  his  old  method  of 
raising  money  by  illegal  exactions,  voluntary  con- 
tributions, and  other  means  equally  criminal  and 
undignified.  The  order  for  levying  ship-money 
was  renewed  and  executed  with  more  than  its 
former  severity.  At  the  instigation  of  Strafford, 
the  Irish  parliament  voted  five  subsidies,  amount- 


ing in  all  to  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
pounds  sterling.  Strafford  himself  contributed 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  and  the  Dukes  of  Lennox 
and  Richmond  an  equal,  if  not  a  greater  sum. 
Many  others  of  the  nobility,  and  not  a  few  of  the 
gentry,  subscribed  largely ;  and,  at  the  desire  of 
the  queen,  the  papists  contributed  so  liberally  that 
the  royal  forces  were  subsequently  styled  in  deri- 
sion the  popish  army*  With  the  means  thus 
furnished  an  army  was  raised,  though  not  with- 
out difficulty ;  but  it  was  plainly  perceived  that 
such  resources  would  be  quite  inadequate  to  its 
continued  maintenance.  The  council  accordingly 
advised  his  majesty  to  summon  a  parliament ;  and 
never  had  an  English  parliament  met  under  cir- 
cumstances more  unfavourable  to  the  designs  of 
the  sovereign.  But  Charles  had  not  the  sagacity 
to  perceive  the  full  extent  of  the  difficulties  with 
which  he  had  to  contend.  He  was  credulous 
enough  to  believe  that  the  demands  of  the  Scots 
would  appear  as  exorbitant  to  the  parliament  as 
they  did  to  himself,  and  that  they  would  be  ready 
to  resent  as  a  national  indignity  what  appeared  to 
no  one  but  himself  to  be  an  attack  on  his  royal 
authority.  He  hoped,  too,  that  the  exhibition  of 
the  letter  intended  for  the  King  of  France  would 
excite  a  strong  feeling  against  the  Scottish  leaders, 
upon  whom  he  had  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  fix  a 
charge  of  treason,  and  of  premeditated  hostility 
against  England,  by  attempting  to  introduce  her 
ancient  enemy  in  warlike  guise  into  the  island. 

Parliament  met,  according  to  the  king's  ap- 
pointment, on  the  13th  of  April.  Meeting  of  the 
The  opening  had  been  purposely  English  par- 
delayed  until,  as  Charles  supposed,  lament, 
the  pressing  urgency  of  his  affairs  was  such  as  to 
leave  no  time  for  deliberation  on  public  grievances, 
and  to  demand  an  immediate  grant  of  money  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  State.  The  session  was 
opened  by  the  Lord-keeper  Finch  in  a  florid  speech, 
in  which  he  exaggerated  to  the  utmost  all  the 
complaints  against  the  Scots;  and,  in  order  to 
stimulate  their  generosity,  set  before  them  the 
example  of  the  Irish  parliament,  who  had  granted 
such  liberal  subsidies  to  his  majesty.  The  king 
then  produced  the  letter  to  the  French  king,  which 
was  read  by  Finch,  and  commented  on  in  a  manner 
intended  to  rouse  the  indignation  of  the  house 
against  the  Scots.  All  was  to  no  purpose ;  the 
letter  was  entirely  disregarded.  In  vain  did 
Charles  insist  that  they  should,  in  the  first  instance, 
grant  him  the  necessary  supplies;  while  he  as- 
sured them,  on  the  word  of  a  king,  that  he  would 
give  them  an  early  opportunity  of  inquiring  into 
the  abuses  of  the  State,  and  applying  such  remedies 
as  they  might  judge  to  be  expedient.  They  con- 
sidered the  public  grievances  as  claiming  their  first 
regard,  and  determined  that  the  consideration  of 
these  should  take  precedence  of  the  granting  of  sub- 
sidies, and  all  other  business  whatsoever.  Agree- 
ably to  this  resolution  they  proceeded  to  deliberate 
on  the  complaints  of  the  people,  which  now  began 
*  Stevenson,  vol.  iii.  p.  849. 
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to  pour  in  from  all  quarters  ;  and  the  king  at  last, 

irritated  by  their  refusal  of  his  demands,  and  appre- 

_  .         hensive   of   the   gathering  storm, 

Its  dissolution.    hagt.Jy  djsmisscd  them>  before  th(?y 

had  sat  much  longer  than  a  month.  The  abrupt 
termination  of  a  parliament  to  which  the  people 
were  fondly  looking  for  a  vindication  of  their  just 
rights,  and  some  alleviation  of  their  sufferings, 
greatly  increased  the  prevailing  discontent,  which 
was  still  farther  augmented  by  the  arbitrary  and 
unconstitutional  acts   that  immediately  followed. 

Arbitrary  and     The  very  next  day  Henry  Bellasis, 
unconstitutional    Esq.,  knight  of  the   shire  for  the 

proceedings  of  C0Unty  of  York,  and  Sir  John 
Hotham,  were  subjected  to  an  ex- 
amination before  the  privy  council  regarding  their 
conduct  in  parliament;  and  declining  to  compro- 
mise the  independence  of  parliament  by  answering 
the  questions  proposed  to  them,  were  both  com- 
mitted to  the  Fleet.  At  the  same  time  John  Crewe, 
Esq.,  afterwards  Lord  Crewe,  who  had  been  chair- 
man of  the  committee  for  religious  affairs,  having 
refused  to  give  up  the  names  of  such  parties  as 
had  petitioned  against  innovations  in  religion,  the 
high  commission  court,  and  other  grievances,  was 
committed  to  the  Tower;  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
and  Lord  Brooks,  having  been  suspected  of  holding 
communication  with  the  Scots,  were  subjected  to 
the  gross  indignity  of  having  their  cabinets  broken 
open,  and  even  their  pockets  searched,  in  quest  of 
a  private  correspondence,  no  traces  of  which  could 
be  discovered.* 

While  the  nation  were  deeply  disappointed  by 
the  sudden  dissolution  of  the  parliament,  from 
whose  proceedings  they  had  expected  to  reap  so 
many  advantages,  they  were  exasperated  to  find 

Sitting  of  the     that,  contrary  to  all  precedent,  the 

convocation.  convocation  were  allowed  to  con- 
tinue their  sittings  for  a  month  longer.  During 
this  period  they  passed  various  enactments,  which 
occasioned  many  grievous  complaints.  They  made 
not  fewer  than  seventeen  new  canons,  by  one  of 
which  all  clergymen  and  graduates  in  the  univer- 
sities were  enjoined  to  take  an  oath  approving  the 
doctrine  and  discipline  established  in  the  Church 
of  England,  and  binding  themselves  never  to  give 
their  consent  to  any  alteration  in  the  government 
of  this  Church  by  archbishops,  bishops,  deans, 
archdeacons,  &c.  This  canon,  which  was  no  doubt 
designed  as  a  preventive  against  the  spread  of  pres- 
byterian  principles,  excited  much  ridicule  among 
the  Scots  from  the  loose  manner  in  which  it  was 
expressed.  Swearing  a  man  to  an  et  cetera  was 
certainly  something  extraordinary,  inasmuch  as  it 
bound  him  to  conditions  of  which  he  was  neces- 
sarily ignorant,  and  which  might  at  any  time  be 
altered  at  the  will  of  those  by  whom  the  oath  was 
exacted.  What  parliament  would  not  grant,  how- 
ever, was  granted  by  the  servile  convocation.  They 
voted  a  supply  to  his  majesty  for  assisting  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  of  twenty  thousand  pounds 
sterling  annually  for  six  years. 

*  Stevenson,  vol.  iii.  pp.  852,  853. 


Charles  now  made  the  most  desperate  efforts  to 
recruit  his  finances  independently       nwal  and 
of  his  refractory  parliament;  and     oppressive  ex- 
the  expedients  to  which   he  had     actions  of  the 
recourse  were  at  once  illegal,  dis-  g* 

honourable,  and  oppressive  in  the  highest  degree. 
He  ordered  the  counties  to  advance  coat  and  con- 
duct-money for  their  respective  troops ;  he  pur- 
chased on  credit  from  the  East  India  merchants  all 
their  pepper,  and  re-sold  it  under  its  value  for 
ready-money ;  he  extorted  a  bonus  of  forty  thou- 
sand pounds  from  the  merchants  who  had  bullion 
deposited  for  safety  in  the  Tower,  under  the 
iniquitous  threat  of  seizing  on  the  whole  in  case 
of  refusal ;  and  levied  a  contribution  to  a  large 
amount  on  the  city  of  London,  under  pain  of  for- 
feiting its  privileges  as  a  corporation.* 

By  these  and  other  means  equally  discreditable, 
Charles  at  length  succeeded  in  raising  and  equip- 
ping an  army  of  nineteen  thousand  foot,  and  two 
thousand  horse,  with  which  he  was  ready  to  take 
the  field  by  the  month  of  July.  By  means  of  their 
friends  in  London,  the  Scots  were  from  the  first 
fully  aware  of  these  preparations.  Even  as  early 
as  Dunfermline  and  Loudoun's  first  mission  as  a 
deputation  to  the  king,  the  resolution  of  Charles 
and  his  council  to  recommence  hostilities  was  no 
secret  to  the  Scottish  leaders.  Many  circumstances 
tended  to  corroborate  the  warlike  intelligence  they 
from  time  to  time  received.  The  Castle  of  Edin- 
burgh was  repaired,  and  its  garrison  reinforced ; 
all  Scottish  ships  in  England  and  Ireland  were 
arrested;  and  many  coming  from  distant  ports  were 
intercepted  by  English  cruisers,  and  their  owners 
and  passengers  were  robbed  of  their  property,  laid 
in  irons,  and  treated  with  shocking  barbarity;  and 
the  Irish  parliament,  under  the  influence  of  Straf- 
ford, had  publicly  denounced  the  Scots  as  rebels. 
All  these  foretokens  of  hostility  were  anxiously 
watched  by  the  Scottish  leaders,  who,  at  an  early 
period,  began  to  concert  measures  Preparations 
for  the  national  defence.  Even  at  in  Scotland. 
the  time  of  the  pacification,  when  they  were  dis- 
banding their  army,  and  delivering  up  the  strong- 
holds of  the  country,  their  oft-repeated  experience 
of  the  royal  treachery  had  completely  shaken  their 
confidence  in  the  king's  sincerity,  and  they  accord- 
ingly still  retained  their  veteran  officers  in  pay — 
not  only  with  a  view  to  future  service  if  necessary, 
but  as  an  act  of  justice  to  men  who  had  voluntarily 
relinquished  their  posts  and  emoluments  abroad, 
and  hastened  home  to  the  assistance  of  their 
countrymen.  The  zeal  formerly  manifested  by  all 
ranks  of  the  people  continued  unabated;  their 
organisation  had  never  ceased  to  be  maintained; 
and  the  brave  and  patriotic  men  who  had  so  re- 
cently taken  arms  in  defence  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  were  ready  once  more,  at  the  call  of  their 
leaders,  to  range  themselves  under  the  banner 
of  the  covenant.  Meanwhile,  preparations  were 
silently  in  progress:  persons  possessed  of  wealth 
contributed  their  money  and  their  plate,  and  in 
*  Stevenson,  vol.  iii.  pp.  85-4,  855. 
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many  instances  tneir  personal  guarantees  to  the 
public  service ;  women  cheerfully  brought  their 
gold  and  s-ilver  ornaments  and  most  costly  jewels 
to  the  public  treasury,  and  provided  cloth  for  the 
tents  of  the  soldiers ;  the  collections  at  the  church- 
doors  were  greatly  increased,  not  merely  by  the 
large  donations  of  the  rich,  but  by  the  gifts,  though 
small  individually,  which  poured  in  incessantly 
from  the  lower  and  middle  ranks  of  the  commu- 
nity ;  and  the  merchants  busied  themselves  in  the 
importation  of  arms  and  ammunition.  All  these 
measures,  however,  were  merely  precautionary,  and 
the  leaders  resolved  to  abstain  from  all  hostile 
demonstrations  until  these  should  be  resolved  on 
and  authorised  by  parliament,  which  was  expected 
to  meet  as  soon  as  the  prorogation  had  expired. 
In  the  meantime  remonstrances  and  informations 
were  printed,  and  extensively  circulated  through- 
out England,  with  a  view  of  counteracting  the 
insidious  misrepresentations  of  the  government, 
and  securing  the  sympathy,  if  not  the  co-operation, 
of  the  English  people  in  the  impending  crisis. 

Parliament  met  on  the  2nd  of  June,  the  day  to 
Meeting  of  the    which  it  had  been  prorogued  from 

Scottish  par-  the  last  meeting  in  November. 
Traquair  had  received  a  commis- 
sion under  the  great  seal  to  represent  his  majesty, 
but  having  rendered  himself  extremely  odious  to 
the  people  of  Scotland  by  his  report  to  the  English 
council,  and  the  encouragement  he  had  given  the 
king  to  recommence  the  war,  he  durst  not  venture 
to  make  his  appearance  amongst  them.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  commissions  under  the  quarter  seal 
were  issued  to  the  Lords  Elphinstone  and  Napier, 
the  lord  justice-clerk,  and  the  king's  advocate, 
who,  or  any  three  of  them,  were  empowered  to  act 
as  commissioners  to  prorogue  the  parliament  in 
Traquair's  absence  and  upon  his  order.*  By  some 
oversight,  Traquair  had  omitted  to  forward  this 
authority  to  his  substitutes,  and  consequently,  when 
the  warrant  to  prorogue  was  read  before  parlia- 
ment, Elphinstone  and  Napier,  doubtful  of  the 
legality  of  proceeding,  refused  to  act  without 
Traquair's  authority :  and  the  other  two,  unable 
to  proceed  without  their  concurrence,  or  that  of 
one  of  them,  could  only  enter  their  protest.  By 
this  omission  of  Traquair's,  the  policy  of  Charles 
was  defeated.  The  parliament  having  been  at 
first  convoked  by  the  king's  authority,  and  after- 
wards by  the  same  authority  adjourned  to  that 
day,  voted  themselves  a  lawful  parliament,  and 
having  made  choice  of  Lord  Burleigh  as  their  pre- 
sident, proceeded  to  business.  The  acts  which  had 
been  prepared  in  the  preceding  year  by  the  lords 
of  the  articles  were  now  submitted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  house,  and,  with  slight  variations, 

Acts  of  the       were  all  passed.     The  principal  of 

parliament,  these  were — An  act  settling  the 
constitution  of  parliament,  which  was  henceforth 
declared  to  consist  of  nobles,  barons,  and  burgesses, 
and  rescinding  all  former  acts  in  favour  of  bishops 
and  other  ecclesiastics,  particularly  those  of  1597 
*  Stevenson,  vol.  iii.  pp.  866,  867. 


and  1606; — an  act  declaring  that  all  subsequent 
parliaments  should  be  at  liberty  either  to  choose 
committees  for  articles  or  not,  as  they  should  think 
fit,  and  that  when  it  should  be  judged  expedient 
to  appoint  such  committees,  each  estate  should 
choose  out  of  its  own  number  only  so  many  as 
should  be  allowed  by  the  parliament; — an  act  rati- 
fying, approving,  and  perpetually  confirming  the 
act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  17th  of  August, 
1639,  entitled,  "  Anent  the  six  causes  of  our  bygone 
evils ;" — an  act  ratifying  and  approving  the  sup- 
plication of  the  General  Assembly  to  the  privy 
council,  praying  them  to  enjoin  the  renovation  of 
the  national  covenant ; — the  answer  of  the  council 
to  that  supplication ; — the  act  of  the  General  As- 
sembly ordaining  the  subscription  of  the  confes- 
sion of  faith  and  covenant,  and  the  sa^'d  confession 
of  faith  and  covenant  itself,  as  first  sworn  in  the 
year  1580,  together  with  the  bond  adapting  it  to 
their  circumstances  in  the  year  1638,  and  the 
assembly's  explication  of  the  whole  as  excluding 
the  articles  of  Perth  and  the  other  innovations 
intended  upon  the  Church ; — an  act  declaring  that 
the  sole  and  only  power  of  jurisdiction  within  the 
Church  stands  in  the  Church  of  God  as  it  is  now 
reformed,  and  in  the  general,  provincial,  and  pres- 
byterial  assemblies  and  kirk  sessions — and  rescind- 
ing all  acts  conferring  on  archbishops,  bishops, 
abbots,  priors,  and  other  ecclesiastics,  civil  places, 
and  the  power  of  representing  the  Church  in  par- 
liament ; — an  act  approving  the  supplication  of  the 
assembly  in  1639  against  a  book  called  "  A  Large 
Declaration,"  with  the  assembly's  act  relative 
thereto,  and  ordaining  the  authors  and  spreaders 
thereof  to  be  most  severely  punished,  as  leasing- 
makers  and  raisers  of  division  and  discord  betwixt 
the  king  and  his  subjects ; — an  act  appointing  a  full 
and  free  parliament  to  be  held  at  least  once  in 
three  years,  or  oftener,  as  his  majesty  shall  be 
pleased  to  call  them ; — an  act  ordaining  that  the 
Castles  of  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  and  Dunbarton,  be 
kept  only  by  natives,  true  and  faithful  subjects 
to  his  majesty,  and  well-affected  countrymen  ; — an 
act  discharging  any  to  vote  by  proxies  in  parlia- 
ment, and  ordaining  that  none  be  raised  to  the 
rank  of  nobility  in  Scotland  unless  they  have  at 
least  ten  thousand  merks  of  yearly  rent  within  the 
kingdom  ; — an  act  appointing  that  instead  of  giving 
in  grievances  to  the  clerk-register,  as  was  the 
former  practice,  through  which  many  of  them  were 
suppressed,  the  same  be  given  in  and  presented 
openly  in  parliament ; — an  act  declaring  the  privy 
council  subordinate  to  the  king  and  parliament, 
accountable  to  them,  and  in  case  of  giving  wrong 
counsel  to  be  punished  as  leasing-makers ; — an  act 
annulling  all  unjust  and  unlawful  proclamations 
issued  since  the  commencement  of  the  late  troubles ; 
— an  act  declaring  that  the  former  laws  prohibiting 
bonds  and  covenants  amongst  the  subjects  do  not 
extend  to  nor  include  any  bonds,  leagues,  councils, 
conventions,  assemblies,  committees  or  meetings, 
made,  holden,  and  kept  by  the  subjects,  for  main- 
tenance  and  preservation   of  the  king's  majesty, 
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the  religion,  laws,  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom  ; — 
an  act  concerning  the  common  relief — in  other 
words,  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  war — approving 
an  offer  made  of  the  tenth  part  of  all  rents,  in 
burgh  and  land,  and  further  appointing  a  twentieth 
part  of  all  annual  rents  to  be  applied  in  like 
manner  (the  act  contains  directions  for  ascertain- 
ing the  due  extent  of  the  rents  and  annual  rents, 
and  for  the  collecting  of  the  tenths,  and  ordains 
that  bonds  shall  be  given  by  the  shires  for  the 
same  until  paid;  and  because  money  would  be 
required  before  these  supplies  could  be  raised,  the 
committee  were  authorised  to  borrow  of  any  who 
had  money,  and  to  give  their  own  security  for  it 
in  the  meantime  ;  and  if  any  refused  to  lend,  they 
were,  upon  proof  of  their  having  money,  to  be  con- 
strained to  lend  it  upon  such  security) ; — an  act 
ordaining  the  whole  subjects  and  lieges  of  this 
kingdom  to  obey,  maintain,  and  defend  the  con- 
clusions, acts,  and  constitutions  of  this  present 
session  of  parliament,  and  to  subscribe  a  bond  to 
that,  effect ; — and,  finally,  an  act  declaring  the 
parliament  current,  and  continuing  the  same  until 
the  19th  day  of  November  next,  and  ordaining  all 
the  acts  passed  during  the  session  now  terminated 
to  be  printed  and  published. 

Thus  were  the  constitution  and  independence  of 
the  parliament  secured,  provision  made  for  its 
frequent  convocation,  its  power  declared  paramount 
over  the  privy  council  and  incapable  of  being 
superseded  by  arbitrary  proclamations,  and  its 
enactments  supported  by  a  national  bond  declared 
to  have  the  force  of  laws  with  or  without  the  royal 
assent;  while  in  the  present  exigencies  of  the 
country,  when  the  royal  authority  had  been  em- 
ployed to  trample  on  the  privileges  of  parliament, 
and  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  nation,  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  transfer  the  whole  executive 
power  to  the  committee  of  Estates.* 

Besides  the  important  public  acts  just  enume- 
rated, decree  of  forfeiture  was  pronounced  against 
General  Ruthven,  for  refusing  to  surrender  the 
Castle  of  Edinburgh  after  being  duly  summoned  to 
do  so,  and  for  killing  certain  of  the  citizens 
and  destroying  their  houses  by  the  discharge  of 
musketry  and  ordnance  from  the  batteries.  The 
conduct  of  Sir  Alexander  Leslie,  as  general  of  the 
Scottish  forces,  during  the  preceding  campaign 
was  formally  approved  of,  and  his  commission  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  for  this  year  was 
confirmed. 

Parliament  rose  on  the  12th  of  June,  and  on  the 
Rising  of  17th  the  general  committee  trans- 
parliament,  mitted  a  copy  of  the  acts  that  had 
just  been  passed  to  Lord  Lanark,  the  secretary,  to 
be  presented  to  his  majesty,  together  with  an 
humble  supplication  praying  for  the  royal  approval. 
A  letter  was  at  the  same  time  addressed  to  his 
lordship,  containing  a  vindication  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  parliament,  as  the  conclusions  of  a  free 
national  assembly  convoked  and  continued  by  his 

*  Rescinded  Acts;  Balfour's  Annals   MS.,    Laing,  vol. 
iii.  p.  192. 
VOL.  II. 


majesty's  authority.  They  desire  him  to  represent 
to  his  majesty  that  they  continue  steadfast  in  theu 
loyalty  to  his  person  and  government,  and  are 
seeking  nothing  but  to  be  allowed  the  peaceable 
enjoyment  of  their  religion  and  liberties.  They 
conclude,  however,  with  a  remark  which  ought 
to  have  convinced  Charles  and  his  reckless  advisers 
that  they  were  dealing  with  a  people  not  to  be 
overawed  either  by  the  assertion  of  prerogative  or 
the  fear  of  hostilities,  but  who,  knowing  their  just 
rights,  had  resolved  to  defend  them  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity. They  could  no  longer  endure,  they  said, 
the  violence  offered  to  them  in  their  persons  and 
goods  by  castles  within  and  ships  without  the 
kingdom,  and  they  concluded  by  praying  for  a 
speedy  redress,  adding,  significantly,  otherwise 
they  must  provide  for  their  own  deliverance  and 
safety.  These  representations  Charles  affected  to 
consider  as  striking  at  the  very  root  of  his  royal 
authority  ;  he  did  not  deign  to  return  an  answer, 
but  wrathfully  denounced  them  as  treasonable. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Irish  parliament  declared 
the  Scots  to  be  rebels,  and  authorised  every  at- 
tempt to  reduce  them  to  subjection  by  force  of 
arms. 

As  the  trade  of  the  country  was  everywhere  ob- 
structed by  English  cruisers,  the  Commencement 
war  was  justly  considered  as  al-  of  hostilities. 
ready  commenced ;  and  the  general  committee 
accordingly  issued  orders  to  the  freeholders  of  the 
counties  and  the  magistrates  of  burghs  to  embody 
every  fourth  man  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  im- 
mediately to  take  the  measures  appointed  by  par- 
liament for  raising  the  necessary  supplies.  Lord 
Almond,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Linlithgow,  was 
appointed  lieutenant-general  under  Leslie,  who 
had  now  assumed  the  chief  command ;  W.  Baillie 
was  nominated  major-general ;  Colonel  A.  Hamil- 
ton, general  of  artillery;  Colonel  John  Leslie, 
quartermaster-general ;  and  A.  Gibson,  younger,  of 
Durie,  commissary-general.  The  nobles,  as  in 
the  former  campaign,  held  the  rank  of  colonel ;  but 
being  still  deficient  in  military  experience,  they 
were  assisted  as  before  by  veteran  officers,  who 
ranked  as  lieutenant-colonels.  The  Earls  of  Argyll 
and  Eglinton  were  dispatched  to  the  west  coast,  to 
be  in  readiness  to  repel  the  threatened  invasion 
from  Ireland.  Argyll  was  subse-  Argyll  sent 
quently  ordered  to  proceed  against  to  the  north* 
the  Murrays,  Ogilvies,  and  other  disaffected  clans 
and  chieftains  in  the  north,  while  the  inhabitants 
of  Cantire  and  Mull  were  left  to  defend  their  own 
shores;  and  Eglinton,  assisted  by  the  people  on 
the  coasts  of  Ayr  and  Galloway,  guarded  the 
country  in  these  districts.  Argyll,  with  a  force  of 
about  five  thousand  men  and  a  small  train  of 
artillery,  now  penetrated  into  the  wild  and  un- 
frequented districts  of  Badenoch,  Mar,  and  Atholl, 
levied  the  taxation  decreed  by  parliament,  and 
reduced  the  refractory  inhabitants  to  submission. 
Some  opposition,  however,  being  manifested  by  the 
Earl  of  Atholl  at  the  ford  of  Lyon,  he  was  appre- 
hended by  order  of  Argyll,  together  with  Sir  Thomas 
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Stewart,  younger,  of  Grandtully,  Mr.  John  Stewart, 
the  earl's  factor,  and  twelve  others  of  the  leading 
men  of  Atholl.  The  earl  was  sent  prisoner  to  the 
Castle  of  Stirling,  and  the  rest  to  Edinburgh,  to  be 
detained  until  they  should  find  security  for  their 
good  behaviour,  and  pay  a  fine  of  ten  thousand 
pounds  Scots  for  support  of  the  army  raised  on 
their  account.  Marching  eastward  into  Angus, 
Argyll  demolished  the  house  of  the  Earl  of  Airlic, 
who  had  fled  on  hearing  of  his  approach.  Here 
Argyll  permitted  his  men  to  live  at  free  quarters  on 
such  of  the  tenantry  as  had  joined  their  lord  in 
opposition  to  the  national  cause ;  and  having  secured 
the  submission  and  tranquillity  of  the  district,  he 
returned  to  Argyleshire  in  time  to  relieve  the 
soldiers  in  that  quarter,  who  had  been  ordered  to 
march  eastward  and  join  the  main  army. 

The  conduct  of  Argyll  in  this  expedition,  though 
maligned  by  Bishop  Guthrie  *  and  subsequent  party 
writers,  is  susceptible  of  an  easy  and  complete  vin- 
dication. That  he  suffered  his  men  to  ravage  the 
surrounding  country,  and  return  home  laden  with 
plunder,  is  contradicted  by  Sir  James  Balfour,  f 
who  represents  the  soldiers  as  under  the  strictest 
discipline,  in  proof  of  which  he  informs  us  that 
four  of  them  were  hanged  for  stealing.  That  he 
subsisted  his  army  for  a  short  time  on  the  tenantry 
of  Atholl  was  not  only  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
and  practice  of  war,  but  was  in  itself  perfectly 
legal,  as  they  had  resisted  the  authority  of 
parliament,  which,  during  the  suspension  of  the 
regal  functions,  was  the  only  competent  authority 
that  remained  in  the  country.  The  conduct  of 
Unwarrantable  Monro  does  not  admit  of  the  same 
severities  of  justification.  Having  been  sent 
to  Aberdeen  with  one  thousand 
foot  soldiers  to  suppress  the  Marquis  of  Huntley, 
the  Earl  of  Aboyne,  and  others,  who  were  raising 
forces  in  support  of  the  royal  cause,  he  treated 
the  king's  adherents  with  all  that  relentless  severity 
to  which  he  had  become  habituated  in  the  wars  of 
Germany,  under  the  stern  dictation  of  the  Swedish 
monarch.  One  of  his  first  acts  on  his  arrival  at 
Aberdeen  was  to  impose  the  covenant  on  all  whom 
he  suspected  of  disaffection ;  and  for  disobedience 
to  this  arbitrary  requirement  twenty-six  burgesses 
of  that  city,  together  with  Sir  Alexander  Irvine  of 
Drum,  his  brother,  and  about  twelve  other  country 
gentlemen,  were  arrested  and  sent  prisoners  to 
Edinburgh.  For  this  proceeding,  although  he  had 
the  example  of  Montrose,  he  certainly  "  had  no 
authority  either  from  Church  or  State."  J  Having 
received  some  accessions  to  his  army,  he  next 
marched  against  Strathbogie,  where  he  encamped, 
and  made  no  scruple  of  cutting  down  the  trees  in 
the  neighbourhood  to  form  huts  for  the  soldiers. 
He  next  took  possession  of  the  Bog,  now  Castle 
Gordon,  where  the  men  were  permitted  to  riot  at 
will  on  the  best  cheer  the  place  afforded,  and  to 
supply  themselves  with  beef,  mutton,  and  poultry 
from    the    stocks    of    the    neighbouring    tenantry. 

*  Guthrie's  Memoirs,  p.  77.  t  Balfour's  Passages. 
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Here  be  left  the  main  body  of  his  army,  while  he 
proceeded  with  a  force  of  three  hundred  men  and 
some  fieldpieces  to  Spynie,  the  residence  of  Guthrie, 
Bishop  of  Moray,  where  he  seized  and  appropriated 
a  quantity  of  military  stores.  Leaving  a  garrison  of 
twenty-four  men  at  Spynie,  he  returned  to  Strath- 
bogie, and  taking  possession  of  the  residence  of  the 
Marquis  of  Huntley,  he  placed  a  garrison  there, 
set  fire  to  his  camp,  and  marched  with  the  re- 
mainder of  his  army  to  Banff,  where  he  destroyed 
the  magnificent  mansion  and  fine  garden  of  Sir 
George  Ogilvie.  In  allusion  to  the  latter,  Sir 
George,  who  was  then  at  court,  on  hearing  of  the 
disaster  remarked,  "  As  for  the  house,  it  mattered 
not  much — money  could  build  it  up  again  in  a 
short  time;  but  it  was  cruel  to  destroy  his  garden, 
which  years  could  not  repair."  These  severities, 
while  they  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  the 
national  cause  by  crushing  the  power  and  intimi- 
dating the  adherents  of  the  adverse  party,  were 
regarded  with  disapprobation  by  the  popular 
leaders  and  the  great  body  of  the  covenanters,  and 
would  no  doubt  have  subjected  their  author  to 
merited  punishment,  had  the  troubled  state  of  the 
country  not  prevented  any  rigid  inquiry  into  the 
misconduct  of  those  intrusted  with  the  command  of 
the  national  forces. 

On  the  28th  of  July,  the  General  Assembly,  ac- 
cording to  appointment,  met  at  Meeting  of 
Aberdeen,  and,  after  waiting  for  the  General 
one  day  in  expectation  of  a  com-  Assembly. 
missioner  from  the  king,  proceeded  to  business  in 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  them  as  the 
representatives  of  the  Church.*  The  cordiality 
and  unanimity  of  this  assembly  were  unhappily 
disturbed  by  a  keen  discussion  respecting  private 
meetings.  While  the  articles  of  Perth  and  other 
prelatical  innovations  continued  to  be  forced  on 
the  people  of  Scotland,  it  became  customary  for 
many  religious  people,  particularly  in  Edinburgh, 
and  in  the  south  and  west  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
to  absent  themselves  from  the  places  of  worship 
where  these  had  been  introduced,  and  to  meet 
together  in  private  for  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures, 
prayer,  and  other  religious  exercises.  This  practice 
had  become  still  more  general  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
land ;  for  the  presbyterian  ministers  having  been 
expelled  from  their  charges  by  the  bishops,  many 
pious  persons  found  these  social  meetings  a  means 
of  mutual  support  and  edification.  Some  of  them, 
however,  frorc  having  become  attached  to  a  practice 
so  similar  to  tnat  of  the  independents,  began  to 
imbibe  similar  principles,  in  which  they  were  still 
farther  confirmed  by  some  Brownists,  as  they  were 
called,  from  England,  v/ho  at  that  time  paid  them 
a  visit,  carrying  with  them  many  of  the  peculi 
arities  by  which  their  sect  was  distinguished— such 
as  refusing  to  worship  with  the  congregation,  meet- 
ing during  me  night,  discussing  curious  questions, 
and  censuring  others  as  less  holy  than  themselves. 
When  at  lasr  tne  persecution  waxed  hot  in  Ireland, 
great  numbers  of  them  sought  refuge  in  Scotland, 
*  Stevenson,  vol.  iii.  p.  885. 
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where,  notwithstanding  their  peculiarities,  they 
were  regarded  as  men  of  exemplary  piety,  and 
were  affectionately  welcomed.  At  this  time,  the 
J.mrd  of  Lcckie,  who  had  previously  suffered  much 
horn  prelatical  persecution,  and  was  esteemed  an 
intelligent,  good  man,  attracted  around  him  at 
Stirling,  where  he  had  fixed  his  residence,  a  num- 
ber of  the  lower  orders,  whom  he  encouraged  to 
associate  for  religious  exercises;  and  many  of  them 
who  were  unable  to  read,  were  in  the  habit  of 
assembling  in  his  house  at  family  worship,  often  to 
the  neglect  of  that  exercise  in  their  own  homes. 
Some  who  were  afterwards  supposed  to  have  at- 
tended as  spies,  carried  to  the  minister,  Mr.  Henry 
Guthrie,  subsequently  better  known  as  Bishop  of 
Dunkeld,  some  expressions  which  were  said  to  have 
been  employed  by  Leckie  in  prayer,  and  were  re- 
presented as  casting  reflections  upon  him.  Guthrie, 
without  delay,  cited  Leckie  before  the  presbytery, 
by  whom  he,  and  those  who  attended  the  meetings 
at  his  house,  were  condemned  as  encroaching  on 
the  office,  and  bringing  into  contempt  the  ministers 
of  the  Church ;  and  on  this  sentence  the  magis- 
trates, urged  on  by  Guthrie,  expelled  them  from 
the  town.*  Not  satisfied  with  this  flagrant  act  of 
persecution,  Guthrie,  with  a  view  to  root  out  a 
party  whom  he  stigmatised  as  heretics,  collected 
every  report  he  could  hear  to  their  prejudice,  and 
brought  the  matter  under  the  notice  of  the  assembly 
of  1639,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  these  private 
meetings  prohibited.  His  attempt  was  frustrated, 
however,  chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Rutherford  and  Mr.  Dickson,  who, 
afraid  lest  the  reputations  of  innocent  persons,  and 
even  religion  itself,  should  suffer  for  the  peculi- 
arities or  imprudence  of  a  few  individuals,  suc- 
ceeded for  the  time  in  quashing  the  proceedings. 
jluthrie  was  still  bent  on  his  purpose,  and  studi- 
msly  laboured  to  fan  the  flame  j  but  some  of  the 
nore  cautious  and  moderate  of  his  brethren  pro- 
mised a  conference,  to  be  held  in  Edinburgh, 
between  the  leaders  on  both  sides.  These  were 
Mr.  Alexander  Henderson  and  Eleazer  Borthwick, 
vho  were  opposed  to  these  private  meetings,  and 
ilr.  David  Dickson  and  Mr.  Robert  Blair,  who 
■tore  favourable  to  them.  Their  deliberations  ter- 
minated in  the  drawing  up  of  certain  caveats  to 
prevent  abuses.  The  people  were  admonished  to 
beware  of  doing  anything  to  induce  others  to  ab- 
stain from  public  worship,  as  well  as  to  avoid 
abstaining  themselves ;  it  was  recommended  that 
the  numbers  assembled  should  be  few,  and  that 
unseasonable  hours  should  be  avoided,  particu- 
larly the  time  of  public  or  family  worship,  or  the 
night  season  ;  that  their  meetings  should  not  in- 
terfere with  their  relative  duties  or  necessary 
secular  employments;  that  they  should  only  be 
occasional,  and  should  not  be  a  cause  of  division 
in  esteem  or  affection  between  those  by  whom  they 
were  attended,  and  the  other  members  of  their 
respective  congregations;  that  if  they  have  any 
doubts  regarding  the  established  order,  they  should 
*  Stevenson,  vol.  iii.  p.  888. 


communicate  these  to  the  ministry  and  the  assem- 
blies of  the  Church;  that  the  exercises  be  confined 
to  prayer  and  conference,  and  the  proper  distinc- 
tion be  observed  between  what  belongs  to  private 
Christians,  and  what  belongs  to  the  function  of  the 
ministry ;  and,  finally,  that  all  things  be  done  with 
prudence,  humility,  and  charity,  that  the  Church, 
may  be  built  up  in  one  body,  and  not  divided  oi 
destroyed.* 

This  paper  was  extensively  circulated  throughoul 
the  country,  and  as  it  appeared  to  give  genera* 
satisfaction,  it  was  hoped  that  the  matter  was  now 
finally  disposed  of.  Guthrie,  however,  was  not  sc 
easily  satisfied.  He  would  be  contented  with  nothing 
short  of  an  entire  suppression  of  The  buV  q( 
private  religious  meetings;  and  private  meetings 
having  gained  over  to  his  views  a  brought  before 
number  of  the  ministers  and  elders  the  assemblr- 
in  the  north,  he  brought  the  subject  by  overture 
before  the  assembly  now  met  at  Aberdeen.  A  pro- 
tracted and  stormy  discussion  ensued,  in  the  course 
of  which  Guthrie  and  others  of  his  party  attacked 
Leckie  and  the  private  meetings  with  great  viru- 
lence, and  insisted  that  such  convocations  should 
be  entirely  prohibited.  Unfortunately,  they  were 
supported  in  this  attempt  by  several  influential 
men,  who  appear  to  have  conscientiously  believed 
that  the  encouragement  of  such  meetings  might 
open  a  door  for  the  introduction  of  many  errors 
and  extravagances,  and  ultimately  lead  to  a  schism 
in  the  Church.  Among  these  was  Mr.  David 
Calderwood,  who,  while  in  Holland,  had  witnessed 
among  the  independents,  who  abounded  in  that 
country,  many  things  of  which  he  could  not  ap- 
prove, and  he  consequently  entertained  a  great 
dread  of  the  rise  of  that  sect  at  home.  The  meet- 
ings, however,  were  ably  defended  by  Mr.  David 
Dickson,  Mr.  Robert  Baillie,  and  others.  The 
discussion  waxed  hotter  every  Protracted 
instant,  and  the  moderator,  Mr.  »nd  warm 
Andrew  Ramsay,  one  of  the  mi-  discussion. 
nisters  of  Edinburgh,  no  longer  able  to  control  the 
meeting,  "  the  clamour  and  noise,"  it  is  said,  "  were 
shameful."!  At  this  climax,  Mr.  Samuel  Ruther- 
ford, who  had  hitherto  remained  silent,  and  indeed 
was  seldom  disposed  to  say  much  in  the  church 
courts,  threw  in  a  syllogism,  and  required  them  all 
to  answer  it: — "What  Scripture  does  warrant," 
said  he,  "  an  assembly  may  not  discharge;  but  privy 
meetings  for  exercises  of  religion,  the  Scripture 
does  warrant:  Malachiiii.  16,  17 — 'Then  they  that 
feared  the  Lord,  spake  often  one  to  another,  and 
the  Lord  hearkened  and  heard  it,'  &c. ;  James  v. 
16 — 'Confess  your  faults  one  to  another,  and  pray 
one  for  another.'  These  things  cannot  be  done  in 
public  meetings,  ergo,  &c."  No  satisfactory,  much 
less  formal  answer  was  given  to  this  argument, 
though  Mr.  Rutherford  was  subjected  to  many 
bitter  taunts  and  reproaches,  and  Lord  Seaforth 
jeeringly  remarked  he  **  would  not  have  Mr.  Samuel 
trouble  them  with  any  of  his  logic  syllogisms."} 

*  Stevenson,  vol.  iii.  pp.  891,  892.  f  ^h^-y  P-  893. 
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The  noisy  discussion  at  length  terminated  in  the 
passing  of  an  act,  in  which  one  party,  for  the  sake 
of  peace,  conceded  more  than  was  warrantable, 
while  the  other  still  felt  dissatisfied.  It  was  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  and  entitled,  "  Act  anent  the 
ordering  of  family  worship."  Its  principal  pro- 
visions were,  that  none  should  be  admitted  to 
family  worship  but  the  members  of  the  family  in 
which  it  is  held;  that  the  reading  of  prayer  is 
lawful  when  no  member  of  the  family  is  qualified 
to  pray  ex  tempore ;  and  that  none  be  permitted  to 
explain  the  Scripture  but  ministers  and  expectants 
approved  by  the  presbytery. 

Having  appointed  their  next  meeting  to  be  held 
at  St.  Andrew's,  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  July, 
1641,  the  assembly  dissolved  after  a  sitting  of  ten 
days.  At  the  same  time,  the  moderator  was  in- 
structed, either  through  the  privy  council  or  in 
some  other  convenient  way,  to  request  his  majesty 
to  send  his  commissioner  to  the  next  assembly; 
and  it  was  arranged  that,  if  any  extraordinary 
emergency  should  in  the  meantime  arise,  the  pres- 
bytery of  Edinburgh  should  be  authorised  to 
convoke  a.  pro  re  nata  meeting.  During  the  sitting 
Tumults  °f  the  assembly,  a  tumultuous 
in  Aberdeen,  rabble  congregated  in  the  town, 
and  manifested  their  zeal  against  popery  by 
pulling  down  or  defacing  many  of  the  remnants 
of  idolatry  which  had  survived  the  Reformation.* 
More  has  been  made  of  these  violent  proceedings 
than  perhaps  their  importance  deserved ;  but 
whatever  may  be  said  of  them,  they  are  certainly 
not  chargeable  on  the  great  body  of  the  cove- 
nanters, by  whom  they  were  neither  authorised 
nor  approved. 

About  the  end  of   July,  the  advance  of   the 
Assembling      English  army  towards  the  Border 
of  the  gave    warning    for  the    Scots   to 

Scottish  forces.  ^3^^  The  general  committee 
at  Edinburgh  immediately  issued  orders  to  the 
various  sub-committees  throughout  the  country  to 
dispatch  the  regiments  from  each  county  with  all 
expedition  to  the  general  rendezvous,  with  pro- 
visions for  thirty  or  forty  days.  Each  regiment 
was,  as  formerly,  attended  by  a  chaplain,  generally 
one  of  the  most  eminent  clergymen  of  the  district 
in  which  it  was  raised.  As  a  proof- of  this,  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  mention  that  among  others  there 
were  Mr.  Alexander  Henderson,  Mr.  Robert 
Baillie,  and  Mr.  George  Gillespie.f  In  the  begin- 
Their  arrival  at  ning  of  August  they  arrived  at 
Dunse.  Dunse,  where  they  took  up  their 

former  station  on  the  hill.  Their  numbers  amounted 
to  twenty-two  thousand  foot,  three  thousand  horse, 
and  a  train  of  heavy  artillery.  They  Lad  besides 
a  number  of  cannon  formed  of  tinned  iron,  bound 
round  with  leather,  and  capable  of  sustaining 
twelve  successive  discharges.  This  species  of 
artillery  had  been  invented,  or  at  least  first  em- 
ployed by  Gustavus  in  the  German  wars,  and  was 
so  light  that  it  could  be  carried  on  horseback.! 


*  Spalding,  vol.  i.  p.  246. 
t  Stevenson,  vol.  iii.  p.  897. 
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For  nearly  three  weeks  the  army  lay  upon  the 
Borders,  receiving  from  their  officers  daily  instruc- 
tions in  the  art  of  war;  and  from  their  revered 
chaplains  those  still  higher  instructions,  season- 
able at  all  times  to  all,  but  especially  to  men  who 
had  taken  up  arms  to  conquer  or  die  in  defence 
of  their  country,  their  civil  liberties,  and  their 
religious  privileges.  Nor  were  the  exercises  of 
prayer  and  praise  neglected.  "  It  was  refreshful," 
says  one  of  their  chaplains,  "  to  remark  that,  after 
we  came  to  our  quarters  at  night,  there  was 
nothing  to  be  heard  through  the  whole  army  but 
singing  of  psalms,  prayer,  and  reading  of  Scrip- 
ture, by  the  soldiers  in  their  several  tents."  * 

Their  resources,  however,  were   too  limited  to 
admit  of  their  remaining  much  longer  inactive, 
and  it  began  to  be  seriously  deliberated  whether 
under  such  circumstances  they  should  wait  until 
the  country  was  actually  invaded,  or  anticipate  the 
movements  of  the  royal  army  by  boldly  marching 
into  the  English  territory.     Various  circumstances 
conspired  to  recommend  the  latter  alternative.     A 
very  brief  space  of  time  would  apparently  leave 
them  no  choice  between  this  decisive  measure  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  disbanding  of  their  forces, 
with  all  its  miserable  train  of  consequences,  on  the 
other.     But  their  decision  on  this  important  point 
was  precipitated  by  the  receipt  of  a 
letter  from  an  English  nobleman,      invitir."-  the 
Lord  Saville,  inviting  and  encou-     Scottish  army 
raging  them  to  march  immediately 
into    England.      This    document 
bore  also  the  names  of  Bedford,  Essex,  Broke,  War- 
wick, Saye  and  Sele,  and  Mandeville ;  and  though 
it  was  afterwards  found  to  be  a  forgery,  it  does  not 
appear  that  at  the  time  any  suspicion  of  this  was 
entertained  by  the  Scottish  leaders.     At  all  events 
its  authenticity  appeared  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
intercourse  which  the  Scottish  commissioners,  when 
in  London,  had  had  with  these  noblemen,  as  well 
as  with  Hampden,  Pym,  and  others  of  the  leading 
patriots,  who  represented   to   them   the  extreme 
reluctance  of  the  English  people  to  assist  the  king 
in  the  war,  and  encouraged  them  to  stand  reso- 
lutely to  the  defence  of  their  liberties,  hoping  that 
their  successful  resistance  might  contribute  towards 
the  emancipation  of  England  from  royal  and  pre- 
latical  tyranny.     Lord  Saville  also  wrote  to  Lord 
Loudoun,   while  in   confinement    in    the   Tower, 
assuring  him  that  the  advance  of  the  Scots  into 
England    would    be  cordially  welcomed   by   the 
friends  of  liberty  in  that  country,  who  would  unite 
with  them  in  a  remonstrance  comprehending  the 
grievances  of  both  nations,  with  a  demand  for 
redress,  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  resist.  He 
declared  that  the  people  of  England  looked  to  the 
Scottish  army  as  the  chief  instrument  for  effecting 
their  own  liberation,  and  lie  promised  them  rein- 
forcements of  men,  supplies  of  money,  and  abun- 
dance  of  provisions.!     With  such   assurances   of 
support,  and  in  the  critical  circumstances  in  which 

*  Livingstone's  Life,  p.  33. 
t  Aikmau,  vol.  iii.  p.  550. 
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they  were  placed,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
Scottish  leaders,  even  without  Saville's  spurious 
letter,  would  have  adopted  the  course  to  which  it 
invited  them. 

This  bold  measure  was  still  further  recommended 
by  the  following  letter,  which  had  been  received 
at  head-quarters : — "  Such  is  our  affection  to  your 
cause,  and  care  of  your  affair,  that  nothing  hath 
been  omitted  which  might  conduce  to  the  further- 
ance of  your  design,  nor  the  discharge  of  our  own 
promises;  but  your  often  failing  in  point  of  en- 
trance, after  solemn  engagements,  by  word  and 
write,  hath  deadened  the  hearts  of  all  your  friends, 
disabled  the  most  active  to  do  you  further  service, 
and  disappointed  yourselves  of  near  ten  thousand 
pounds,  which  was  provided  and  kept  for  you  till 
you  had  twice  failed,  and  that  there  was  little  or 
no  hope  of  your  coming.  The  Lord  hath  given  you 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  so  as  I  know  not 
whether  there  are  more  incensed  against  our  own 
soldiers  or  desirous  of  yours.  If  you  really  intend 
to  come,  strike  while  the  iron  is  hot ;  if  you  be 
uncertain  what  to  resolve,  let  us  know,  that  we 
may  secure  our  lives,  though  we  hazard  our  estates 
by  retiring.  There  is  no  body  of  an  army  to  in- 
terrupt you,  no  ordnance  to  dismay  you,  no  money 
to  pay  our  own  ;  the  city  hath  once  more  refused 
to  lend  the  trained  bands  to  be  pressed,  the 
country  storms  at  the  billeting  of  soldiers,  quarrels 
arise  every  day  about  it.  If  you  have  a  good 
cause,  why  do  you  stand  still  ?  If  a  bad,  why  have 
you  come  so  far  ?  Either  die  or  do,  so  shall  you  be 
sons  of  valour. — P.S.  If  there  be  anything  of  con- 
sequence, you  shall  have  speedy  intelligence  of  it." 
Thus  encouraged,  and  considering  that  by  adopt- 
ing this  advice  they  would  transfer  the  seat  of  war 
from  their  own  country,  where  the  army  could  not 
much  longer  be  maintained,  into  England,  where 
they  had  the  prospect  of  abundant  supplies,  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  the  leaders  should  be  induced 
to  embrace  the  only  course  of  action  that  seemed 
open  to  them,  except  the  abandonment  of  their 
great  enterprise.  The  step,  however,  was  not 
taken  without  solemn  deliberation.  On  the  3rd  of 
ltesolution  to  August,  the  committee  attending 
carry  the  war  on  the  general  met,  and  having 
into  England.     summone(i  to  t}iejr  assistance  the 

whole  noblemen,  barons,  ministers,  and  burgesses, 
who  were  with   the   army,  it  wras,  after  a   long 
debate,  resolved  unanimously  to  carry  the  war  into 
England.     This  resolution  was  immediately  trans- 
mitted to  the  committee  at  Edinburgh,  where  it 
was  agreed  to  on  the  following  day,  and  an  act 
to  that  effect  was  formally  drawn  up  and  signed 
by  both  committees.*  The  committee  at  Edinburgh 
further  prepared,  printed,  and  widely  dispersed 
two  papers  explanatory  of  their  views  and  motives, 
and  defending  the  expedition  in  which  they  had 
resolved  to  embark.     One  of  these  was  entitled, 
The  Scottish     "  Six    considerations,   manifesting 
manifestoes.       the  lawfulness  of  their  expedition 
ito  England  ; "  the  other,  "  The  intentions  of  the 
*  Stevenson,  vol.  iii.  p.  902. 


army  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  declared  to  their 
brethren  of  England."  In  the  former  of  these, 
their  first  plea  was  necessity,  which  they  affirm 
"justifies  actions  otherwise  unwarrantable."  Either, 
they  said,  they  must  seek  their  peace  in  England, 
or  undergo  burdens  they  were  unable  to  bear ;  they 
must  maintain  an  army  on  the  Border  to  protect 
the  country  from  invasion  ;  they  must  submit  to  a 
continued  obstruction  to  their  trade,  to  the  ruin  of 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  kingdom,  and  to 
the  suspension  of  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
the  consequent  introduction  of  anarchy  and  con- 
fusion. The  expedition  they  declared  was,  on  their 
part,  purely  defensive.  His  majesty,  not  they,  had 
violated  the  articles  of  pacification ;  he  had  refused 
to  ratify  the  acts  of  their  parliament,  denied  an 
audience  to  their  commissioners,  and,  without 
listening  to  the  dutiful  representations  of  the 
Scottish  parliament,  resolved  to  renew  the  war, 
and  entrusted  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  with 
the  command  of  the  army.  The  parliaments  of 
England  and  Ireland  were  required  to  grant  sub- 
sidies for  the  prosecution  of  the  war;  Scottish 
merchant  vessels  were  seized  at  sea,  their  cargoes 
confiscated,  their  crews  and  passengers  stript  of 
their  property,  and  treated  with  revolting  barba- 
rity; and  numbers  of  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh, 
including  women  and  children,  wrere  killed  by  the 
garrison  in  the  castle.  They  protested  their  readi- 
ness to  lay  down  their  arms  so  soon  as  they  should 
obtain  a  sure  peace,  and  be  satisfied  in  their  just 
demands;  and  they  vindicated  their  own  conduct 
by  quoting  the  sentiments  of  the  royalists  them- 
selves, who  held  the  wars  of  the  protestants  of 
France  against  the  king  and  the  Guisian  faction 
to  be  lawful  defensive  war,  because  they  were 
ready  to  disband  their  forces  on  assurance  being 
given  of  peace  and  religious  liberty.  In  all  their 
remonstrances  they  affirmed  that  there  was  not 
one  word  against  a  defensive  war,  which  they 
conceived  to  be  as  lawful  for  a  nation  when 
invaded  or  blocked  up,  as  for  a  private  man  when 
his  house  is  blockaded,  so  that  he  is  unable  to  pro- 
cure the  necessary  supplies  for  himself  and  his 
family.  They  maintained  that  they  were  called  on 
by  Divine  Providence  to  engage  in  this  expedition 
for  the  glory  of  God,  the  good  of  the  Church,  the 
advancement  of  the  Gospel,  and  their  own  peace ; 
that  they  had  received  manifold  encouragements 
from  Providence  to  go  on  with  it,  particularly 
through  the  proceedings  of  the  last  parliament  in 
England,  whose  grievances  so  much  resembled 
their  own;  that  they  had  earnestly  sought  by 
supplications  and  all  other  means  to  avoid  this 
expedition,  but  were  constrained  to  it  by  their 
enemies;  they  professed  their  hope  that  their 
coming  into  England,  so  far  from  producing  a 
national  quarrel,  which  was  what  their  enemies 
aimed  at,  would  link  the  two  nations  together  in  a 
closer  bond;  and  they  declared  that  they  con- 
sidered their  national  covenant  as  binding  them  to 
this  course.  They  vindicated  their  expedition  by 
the  consideration  of  the  party  against  whom  it 
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was  directed,  not  the  people  of  England,  but  the 
Cauterburian  faction  of  papists,  atheists,  Armi- 
nians.  prelates — the  misleaders  of  his  majesty,  and 
the  common  enemies  of  both  kingdoms;  and  they 
hoped  their  brethren  in  England,  so  far  from 
making  themselves  parties  against  them,  would 
furnish  them  with  victuals  and  such  other  neces- 
saries as  they  might  require — not  indeed  for  nought, 
but  on  payment,  or  on  security,  if  money  should 
fail.  The  object  of  their  advance  into  the  sister 
kingdom,  they  declared  to  be,  not  to  do  any  act  of 
disloyalty  against  his  majesty,  or  to  enrich  them- 
selves with  the  wealth  of  England,  but  to  do  that 
kingdom  all  the  good  in  their  power.  The  blessed 
effects  which  they  expected  to  flow  from  this  expe- 
dition, they  sum  up  in  these  concluding  words  : — 
"Scotland  reformed  as  at  the  beginning;  the  re- 
formation of  England  so  long  prayed  for,  brought  to 
pass;  papists,  prelates,  and  all  other  members  of 
the  antichristian  hierarchy  packed  away;  the 
names  of  sectaries  and  separatists  no  more  men- 
tioned, and  the  Lord  One,  and  his  name  One 
throughout  the  whole  island."* 

The  other  paper,  which  embodied  many  of  the 
sentiments  and  declarations  contained  in  that  of 
which  we  have  just  given  an  epitome,  was  intended 
as  a  species  of  manifesto  from  the  Scots  to  their 
brethren  of  England.  They  begin  by  observing 
that  in  all  ages  the  best  and  greatest  works  have 
been  censured  and  condemned  by  the  ignorant  and 
malicious,  and  express  their  conviction  that  no 
calumny  which  perverted  ingenuity  could  devise 
would  be  wanting,  in  order  to  bring  into  discredit 
the  good  work  in  which  they  were  engaged,  and 
to  render  them  odious.  To  some  of  these  groundless 
charges  they  reply  by  anticipation.  One  of  the 
most  obvious  of  these  was,  that,  by  their  entering 
England  they  intended  an  invasion,  and  to  enrich 
themselves  with  the  possessions  and  goods  of  their 
dear  brethren.  In  answer  to  this  accusation,  which 
was  naturally  to  be  expected,  they  refer  to  their 
hitherto  peaceable  demeanour,  their  declarations 
and  remonstrances,  their  willingness  to  lay  down 
their  arms  on  some  small  hopes  of  enjoying  their 
religion  and  liberties,  and  their  forbearing  to  make 
reprisals  on  the  ships  and  goods  of  the  English  for 
The  seizure  of  their  own  vessels,  with  their  cargoes, 
and  the  injuries  inflicted  on  their  crews  and 
passengers.  They  express,  in  strong  terms,  their 
gratitude  to  the  English  parliament,  as  well  as  to 
the  City  of  London,  for  having  refused  to  grant 
subsidies  for  carrying  on  the  war  against  tiiem,  and 
they  solemnly  protest  that  they  should  look  for 
vengeance  from  God  if  they  should  move  hand  or 
foot  against  the  English  nation.  They  take  God 
to  witness  that  they  intend  no  enmity  or  rapine, 
und  that  they  shall  not  proceed  to  the  shedding  of 
Mood  by  fighting,  unless  forced  to  do  so  by  papists 
AJid  prelates,  by  whom  alone  they  expect  to  be 
opposed  ;  and  they  warn  their  brethren,  that  by 
taking  part  with  the  common  enemy  they  might 
with  their  own  swords  extirpate  their  own  religion, 
*  Steveuson,  vol.  iii.  p.  906. 


lay  a  foundation  for  the  building  of  Rome  in  the 
midst  of  them,  and  be  made  the  authors  of  their 
own  perpetual  slavery.  They  proceed  to  an  enume- 
ration of  the  wrongs  they  had  sustained,  and  refer 
to  the  peaceable  manner  in  which  they  had  until 
now  sought  redress.  To  send  new  commissioners 
and  petitions  they  declare  to  be  against  sense  and 
experience,  while  to  sit  still  in  security  and  wait 
for  their  own  destruction,  at  the  mercy  of  their 
enemies,  would  be  against  religion  and  nature. 
They  admit  that  although  they  had  many  en- 
couragements to  persevere  in  their  expedition, 
they  could  not  justify  their  entering  into  England 
if  they  could  have  found  peace  at  home,  but  being 
no  longer  able  to  endure  threatenings  and  inva- 
sions year  after  year,  they  saw  no  alternative  but 
to  seek  peace  where  they  could  find  it;  and  that 
being  once  secured  to  them,  they  would  by  laving 
down  their  arms  make  it  manifest  to  all  the 
world  that  they  had  taken  them  up  not  for  inva- 
sion but  defence.  They  protest  that  what  they 
were  about  to  do  was  under  the  compulsion  of 
necessity,  for  which,  they  add,  "  no  positive  law 
need  be  pleaded,  it  being  written  in  every  man's 
heart  by  nature ;  and  no  greater  necessity  can 
there  be  than  the  preservation  of  religion,  their 
country,  their  lives,  all  which  are  in  hazard.  The 
question  is  not,"  they  continue,  "whether  they 
shall  content  themselves  at  home  with  their  own 
poverty,  or  enrich  themselves  in  England?  nor 
whether  they  shall  defend  themselves  at  home  or 
invade  their  dearest  brethren  ?  but  whether  they 
shall  keep  themselves  at  home  till  their  throats  be 
cut,  and  their  religion,  laws,  and  country  destroyed, 
or  seek  their  safety,  peace,  and  liberty  in  England? 
and  whether  they,  a  whole  kingdom,  shall  lie 
under  so  many  accusations,  receive  the  service- 
book  and  the  whole  body  of  popery,  embrace  the 
prelates  and  their  abjured  hierarchy,  renounce 
their  solemn  oath  and  covenant,  forget  their 
former  slavery,  fill  the  hearts  of  their  enemies 
with  joy  and  of  their  friends  with  sorrow,  dis- 
honour the  Son  of  God,  whose  cause  they  had 
undertaken,  draw  on  themselves  the  judgments 
due  to  apostates,  and  wait  for  their  own  slavery  in 
souls,  bodies,  and  estates,  by  basely  standing  to 
their  defence,  which  they  know  is  impracticable?" 
In  conclusion,  they  exhort  all  who  loved  their 
religion  and  liberty  to  unite  with  them  against 
the  common  enemies,  who  intended  nothing  less 
than  the  ruin  of  both  kingdoms.  They  "  attested 
the  God  of  heaven,"  that  their  intentions  were 
such  as  they  had  declared,  and  that,  for  obtaining 
those  ends,  they  would  not  "spare  their  pains, 
fortunes,  or  lives."  They  solemnly  declared  that 
they  would  not  without  price  or  security,  if  money 
should  fail,  take  from  their  brethren  "from  a 
thread  even  to  a  shoe-latchet;"  that  they  should 
demand  nothing  of  his  majesty,  but  the  securing 
of  their  religion  and  liberties;  that  their  abode  in 
England  should  be  no  longer  than  was  necessary 
in  their  parliament  for  effecting  this  end,  redress- 
ing their  just  grievances,  and  giving  assurance  of 
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the  trial  and  punishment  of  the  authors  of  their 
evils;  that  their  return  should  be  peaceable,  and 
that  they  hoped  the  effect  should  be  "  the  extirpa- 
tion of  popery,  reformation  of  the  Church,  flourish- 
ing of  the  Gospel,  and  a  durable  union  between 
the  two  kingdoms."* 

When  intelligence  of  the  diffusion  of  the  papers 
The  Scots  de-  reached  the  court,  they  were  de- 
clared rebels,  dared  false  and  treasonable,  the 
Scots  were  pronounced  rebels ;  and,  on  the  20th  of 
August,  the  king  set  out  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  a  considerable  portion  of  which 
had  already  reached  Newcastle,  while  the  re- 
mainder were  on  their  march  between  that  town 
and  York.f 

As  the  resources  of  the  Scottish  army  were  begin- 
ning to  fail,  Rothes  and  Loudoun,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Alexander  Henderson  and  Mr.  Archibald 
Johnston,  were  dispatched  to  Edinburgh  to  use 
their  influence  with  the  citizens,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure an  advance  of  money ;  and  as  it  would  probably 
give  offence  to  the  people  of  England  if  their 
plantations  were  to  be  cut  down  to  form  huts  for 
the  soldiers,  the  deputation  Mere  desired  to  endea- 
vour to  procure  as  much  coarse  cloth  as  would  be 
necessary  to  form  tents  during  their  encampments. 
They  did  not  reaeb  Edinburgh  until  a  late  hour 
on  Saturday  evening,  but  their  errand  was  pro- 
claimed next  day  from  the  pulpit,  accompanied 
with  many  fervid  exhortations ;  and  so  strongly 
were  the  people  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
the  crisis,  and  so  eager  were  they  to  manifest  their 
zeal  in  the  national  cause,  that  on  Monday  the 
women  brought  supplies  of  coarse  linen  and  other 
cloths  sufficient  for  the  whole  army,  and  the  men, 
with  equal  alacrity,  advanced  on  security  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  pounds  Scots,  with  a 
promise,  which  was  faithfully  fulfilled,  of  sending 
as  much  more  without  delay. 

Being  now  fully  prepared  for  their  great  enter- 
Entry  of  the  Prisc»  the  Scottish  army»  in  high 
Scottish  army  spirits,  broke  up  their  encampment 
into  England,  at  Dunse,  and  on  the  21st  of  Au- 
21st  August.      gugt  crossed  thc   Twe(?d  afc  Cold_ 

stream.  It  had  been  previously  arranged  that  the 
different  regiments  should  take  the  van  and  rear 
by  turns,  and  the  lot  on  this  occasion  fell  on  the 
regiment  under  Montrose.  He  dashed  fearlessly 
into  the  river,  which  he  crossed  first  on  foot  and 
alone,  and  then  returning,  marched  through  at  the 
head  of  his  men.  All  the  other  colonels  with  their 
respective  regiments  immediately  followed  his  ex- 
ample— the  College  of  Justice  troop,  consisting  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty  gentlemen,  under  Sir 
Thomas  Hope,  being  stationed  in  the  river  on  the 
right  wing  until  all  had  passed  over.  The  passage 
was  effected  with  the  loss  of  only  one  man,  belonging 
to  the  regiment  of  Montrose.  After  prayer  for 
guidance  and  protection  from  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 
the  army  was  separated  into  three  divisions,  the 
first  being  headed  by  Lord  Almond,  the  lieutenant- 
general  ;  the  second  or  middle  division  by  Major- 
*  Stevenson,  vol.  iii.  p.  914.  t  Baillia. 


general  Baillie ;   while  the  brave  General  Leslie 

brought  up  the  rear.     They  halted  on   the  22nd 

near  Woolwich,  where  they  were  attacked  during 

the  night  by  the  garrison  of  Berwick,  who,  falling 

suddenly  upon  the  outposts,  succeeded  in  capturing 

three  fieldpieces;  but,  the  alarm  being  given,  tin  no 

were   speedily   retaken,   and  the   assailants  were 

driven  back,  with  the  loss  of  several  prisoners.  * 

Maintaining  a  distance  of  eight  or     „,, 

.,       °       ,    ,,       ,.    .  .    °  lhev  encamp 

nine  miles  apart,  the  divisions  pro-     0n  Newcastle 

ceeded  by  easy  marches  through  Moor, 

Northumberland,  and  met  by  ap-  26Lh  Au°ust 
pointment  on  the  26th  at  a  place  called  Frewick,  on 
Newcastle  Moor,f  where  they  encamped.  Thence 
the  committee  dispatched  two  letters,  one  to  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  English  army  at  New- 
castle, and  the  other  to  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of 
that  town,  enclosing  copies  of  their  manifestoes,  and 
declaring  that  they  had  no  intention  of  doing 
injury  to  any  one,  though  they  were  ready  to 
defend  themselves  against  all  who  should  attempt 
to  bar  their  access  to  their  sovereign,  before  whom 
they  designed  to  lay  their  grievances  ;  and,  there- 
fore, desired  that  a  free  passage  should  be  allowed 
them  by  the  king's  highway,  which  lay  through 
the  town.  These  letters,  which  were  transmitted 
by  the  drum-major  of  Lord  Montgomery's  brigade, 
were  returned  unopened,  and  their  messenger  was 
desired  to  inform  them  that  no  sealed  communica- 
tions would  in  future  be  received. 

Thus  repulsed,  the  army  next  day  turned  to  the 
right,  and  marching  to  Newburn,  posted  themselves 
on  an  eminence  behind  that  village.  During  the 
night  they  kindled  large  fires  at  a  considerable 
distance  around  their  camp,  and  thus  deceived  the 
enemy  into  the  belief  that  their  numbers  were 
much  greater  than  they  really  were. 

Meanwhile  discontent  and  insubordination  had  . 
begun  to  manifest  themselves  to  an  Discontent  of 
alarming  extent  in  the  main  bodv  the  English 
of  the  English  army  stationed  at  arm-v  at  York- 
York.  A  party  of  the  soldiers  had  risen  upon  their 
officers,  one  of  whom,  a  suspected  papist,  they  put 
to  death.  Others  had  broken  into  a  church,  and 
after  demolishing  the  altar,  had  torn  up  the  rails 
by  which  it  had  been  surrounded,  and  burned 
them  before  the  minister's  door ;  while  the  officers 
durst  not  interfere  either  to  prevent  those  out- 
rageous violations  of  military  discipline,  or  punish 
those  by  whom  they  had  been  committed.  Such 
was  the  state  of  the  English  when  Charles,  who 
had  left  London  on  the  same  day  that  the  Scots 
entered  England,  was  on  his  way  to  place  himself 
at  their  head.  Nor  was  this  the  only  discourage- 
ment which  awaited  the  infatuated  monarch.  In 
expectation  of  his  arrival,  the  gentlemen  of  the 
county  had  assembled  at  York  to  present  him  with 
a  petition  praying  for  relief  from  the  billeting  of 
soldiers,  and  for  an  advance  of  fourteen  days'  pay 
to  the  troops  levied  within  the  county,  as  without 

*  Aikman,  vol.  iii.  p.  555. 

f  Bailiie.    Kushworth,  vol.  iii.  p.  1223,  calls  the  name 
of  the  place  Creich. 
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this  they  should  not  be  able  to  prevail  on  them  to 
join  the  army.  In  addition  to  these  sources  of 
anxiety  and  distraction,  he  was  met  by  dispatches 
from  Lord  Conway,  who,  with  strong  detachments 
of  horse  and  foot,  had  advanced  to  guard  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Tyne,  informing  him  of  the  approach 
of  the  Scottish  army,  and  desiring  instructions. 
Immediately  on  his  arrival  at  York,  the  king  sum- 
moned the  gentlemen  of  that  county  into  his  pre- 
sence, and  informed  them  that  the  country  being 
now  actually  invaded,  this  was  no  time  to  dispute 
about  pay,  as  all  persons  were  bound  to  serve  his 
majesty  at  their  own  proper  costs  and  charges. 
This  unwelcome  announcement  excited  general 
irritation,  if  not  positive  disaffection,  which  was 
unnecessarily  increased  by  the  harsh  and  offensive 
manner  in  which  it  was  delivered  by  Strafford, 
who  acted  as  the  king's  mouthpiece  on  this 
occasion.* 

Conway  was  still  at  Newburn  with  a  force  consist- 

ing  of  four  or  five  thousand  foot  and 

positions  of      two  thousand  five  hundred  horse. 

the  Scots  and  Here  he  had  erected  two  four- 
N^'b*1  at  £un  batteries,  one  opposite  each 
ford  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
and  had  placed  in  them  five  hundred  select  mus- 
keteers. The  rest  of  his  troops  were  stationed 
about  a  mile  in  the  rear  at  the  foot  of  a  small 
eminence.  The  Scottish  army  were  encamped  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river  on  a  rising  ground, 
from  which  they  could  easily  see  the  exact  posi- 
tion of  the  English  trenches.  Taking  advantage  of 
this  circumstance,  they  planted  their  heavy  cannon 
immediately  opposite,  which  they  were  happily 
enabled  to  do  without  being  observed,  under  cover 
of  the  houses  of  Newburn,  and  the  trees  and  shrubs 
which  grew  in  the  neighbourhood.  Cannon  were 
also  placed  on  the  steeple  of  the  church,  the  body 
of  which  was  occupied  by  a  party  of  the  mus- 
keteers, while  others  were  dispersed  throughout 
the  streets,  lanes,  and  hedges  of  the  town  and  its 
environs. 

Such   were  the  relative  positions  of   the  two 

Engagement  at  armies  on  the  28th,  when  an  ex- 
Newburn.  press  reached  Conway  ordering 
nim  to  prepare  for  an  engagement.  When  the 
messenger  arrived  he  was  holding  a  council  of  war 
with  his  general  officers  at  Stella,  about  half  a 
mile  distant  from  the  army,  but  scarcely  had  he 
time  to  peruse  the  despatches,  when  another  mes- 
senger arrived  informing  him  that  the  two  armies 
were  already  engaged.  About  noon,  a  Scottish 
officer,  while  watering  his  horse  in  the  river,  hap- 
pen lug  co  fix  his  eyes  inquiringly  on  the  English 
intrenchments,  was  observed  by  a  sentinel,  who 
instantly  shot  him  dead.  The  Scottish  musketeers, 
seeing  him  fall,  immediately  commenced  firing, 
and  a  well-directed  volley  from  the  concealed 
artillery  threw  the  English  into  consternation  and 
disorder,  and  made  a  breach  in  thc.;r  works,  which 
were  in  consequence  speedily  abandoned.  As  it 
happened  too  at  the  time  to  be  low  water,  the 
*  Rushworth,  vol.  iii.  p.  1235. 


general's  guard,  or  College  of  Justice  troop,  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Thomas  Hope,  younger,  of 
Craighall,  wrere  ordered  to  march  through  the  river 
and  take  possession  of  the  batteries.  This  was 
effected  without  opposition,  and  all  the  men  who 
had  the  courage  to  remain  in  the  trenches  were 
made  prisoners.  The  guard  being  speedily  joined 
by  four  troops  under  Colonel  David  Leslie,  and  one 
troop  under  Sir  Patrick  M'Ghie,  set  out  in  pursuit 
of  the  fugitives,  who  were  making  their  way  to- 
wards the  main  body.  Arriving  at  a  narrow  pass, 
however,  the  English  rallied,  but  being  vigor- 
ously attacked  by  Sir  Thomas  Hope,  supported  by 
Leslie,  were  again  driven  back,  and  were  on  the 
point  of  being  completely  routed,  when  they  were 
joined  by  twelve  troops  of  English  cavalry,  and 
once  more  faced  about  on  their  pursuers.  These 
having  incautiously  advanced  too  far  were  in  danger 
of  being  overwhelmed  by  the  main  body  of  the 
English,  who  were  rapidly  advancing  towards  the 
scene  of  conflict.  In  these  critical  circumstances 
the  Scots  thought  it  prudent  to  retire,  under  the 
protection  of  their  own  cannon,  until  a  sufficient 
number  of  foot  should  come  up  to  their  support. 
The  English,  however,  in  turn  advanced  too  far, 
for  a  battery  of  cannon,  which  they  had  not  per- 
ceived, having  suddenly  opened  fire  upon  them, 
they  were  thrown  into  the  utmost  disorder,  and 
compelled  to  seek  for  safety  in  a  precipitate  retreat. 
The  whole  Scottish  army  was  now  in  motion,  the 
men,  scarcely  waiting  for  orders,  rushed  impetu- 
ously forward;  but  before  the  brigades  under  the 
command  of  Lords  Loudoun,  Lindsay,  Queensberry, 
and  Montgomery,  who  were  in  the  van  of  the  in- 
fantry had  time  to  reach  their  comrades,  victory  had 
declared  in  favour  of  the  Scots.  The  English  foot 
threw  down  their  arms  *  and  fled  Total  defeat 
in    disorder  to  the  shelter  of  a  of  the 

neighbouring  wood ;  and  the  horse,  English- 
attempting  to  cover  their  retreat,  were  attacked  by 
a  fresh  body  of  the  Scots,  and  completely  defeated. 
The  commanders  were  taken  prisoners,  and  the 
men,  dispersed  in  all  directions,  escaped  under 
cover  of  night,  to  carry  to  the  main  body  the  in- 
telligence of  their  disaster.  The  loss  of  life  on 
both  sides  was  inconsiderable,  but  the  rout  of  the 
English  was  complete.  Their  whole  army  was 
panic-struck ;  their  cavalry  retired  to  Durham,  and 
their  foot  to  Newcastle ;  but  not  considering  them- 
selves safe  within  these  towns,  the  entire  force, 
early  next  morning,  was  in  full  —  they  retreat 
retreat  into  Yorkshire,!  leaving  into  Yorkshire, 
their  dead  unburied  behind  them.  The  Scots, 
however,  performed  with  decent  solemnity  the  last 
rites  to  their  fallen  enemies.^ 

The  28th  of  August,  on  which  this  victory  was 
gained,  was  a  happy  day  to  the        Surrender 
Scots  on  two  other  accounts.     The     of  Dunbarton 
scurvy  having  broken  out  in  Dun- 
barton  Castle,  cut  off  a  large  portion  of  the  men 

*  Stevenson,  vol.  iii.  p.  919. 
f  Aikman,  vol.  iii.  p.  558. 
%  Stevenson,  vol.  iii.  p.  921. 
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and  the  remainder,  being  through  sickness  unable 
to  continue  the  defence,  surrendered  the  place  by- 
capitulation.  The  possession  of  this  fortress,  by- 
far  the  strongest  at  that  time  in  Britain,  was  an 
important  acquisition  to  the  national  cause ;  and 
as  it  was  found  to  be  amply  stored  with  pro- 
visions and  ammunition,  it  might  but  for  this  pro- 
vidential interposition  have  continued  for  an  inde- 
finite period  to  resist  all  attempts  at  reduction. 
The  other  incident  was  the  defeat  by  the  Earl  of 
Haddington  of  an  attempt  made  by  a  party  from 
the  garrison  of  Berwick  to  surprise  the  Scottish 
depot  at  Dunse.  They  had  succeeded  in  getting 
possession  of  a  number  of  cannon  and  a  quantity  of 
ammunition,  which  they  were  carrying  off  in 
triumph,  when  they  were  attacked  and  stripped  of 
their  spoil ;  and  in  the  carts  and  waggons  which 
they  had  brought  to  transport  it,  they  carried 
nothing  back  but  their  wounded  men  and  the 
bodies  of  their  slain.  *  A  melancholy  catastrophe 
Blowing  up      moderated   the    joy    which    these 

of  the  Castle  events  had  diffused.  This  was  the 
o  unglas.  explosion  of  a  powder-magazine 
under  the  Castle  of  Dunglas,  which,  falling  upon 
its  hapless  inmates,  buried  in  its  ruins  the  Earl  of 
Haddington,  two  of  his  brothers,  a  number  of 
gentlemen,  and  about  eighty  other  persons  of  in- 
ferior rank.  This  dreadful  calamity  was  suspected 
at  the  time  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a  servant  of 
the  Earl  of  Hamilton,  Edward  Paris,  an  English- 
man, who,  it  was  supposed,  had  been  induced  by 
the  desire  of  revenge  for  a  personal  injury  to  fire 
the  train  which  led  to  his  own  destruction,  f 

This  terrible  misfortune  was,  however,  soon  after 
partly  compensated  by  the  surrender  of  the  Castle 
of  Edinburgh — an  event  which  it  indirectlyr  con- 
tributed to  bring  about.  During  the  sitting  of 
parliament  in  July,  the  garrison  had  commenced 
firing  upon  the  town,  occasioning  considerable 
destruction  of  property  and  loss  of  life.  When 
required  in  the  name  of  the  parliament  to  desist  or 
surrender,  the  captain  continued  obstinately  to 
persist  in  his  hostility,  and  refused  to  give  up  his 
charge,  except  on  an  order  from  the  king.  An 
attempt  was  then  made  to  besiege  the  place.  Bat- 
teries were  erected  on  the  Castle  Hill,  in  the  Grey 
Friars'  churchyard,  and  at  the  West  Kirk — but  as 
the  cannon  of  the  besiegers  were  light,  little  pro- 
gress was  made  in  the  work  of  destruction.  At 
last,  towards  the  end  of  July,  a  mine  was  sprung, 
by  which  part  of  the  wall  was  blown  down,  and 
a  breach  effected.  An  assault  was  then  made,  but 
some  of  the  leaders  being  wounded,  and  a  number 
of  inferior  rank  slain,  the  assailants  were  obliged 
to  retire,  and  the  breach  in  the  wall  was  speedily 
repaired  by  the  garrison.  The  siege  was  now 
turned  into  a  blockade,  and  the  covenanters  looked 
to  the  gradual  approach  of  famine  as  the  only 
means  of  inducing  the  garrison  to  surrender.  The 
terrific  explosion  at  Dunglas,  however,  having 
alarmed  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  dis- 
tricts, the  beacons  were  immediately  lighted  up, 
*  Stevenson,  vol.  iii.  p.  922.  -f  Ibid. 
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and,  in  a  very  brief  space,  those  warning  signals 
were  seen  blazing  from  every  eminence,  both  in 
Fife  and  the  Lothians.  The  garrison  of  the  castle, 
who  had  been  for  some  time  in  daily  expectation  of 
being  relieved  by  the  English  fleet,  mistaking  the 
beacon-fires  of  the  covenanters  for  an  announce- 
ment of  the  arrival  of  the  king's  ships,  were  so 
overjoyed  that  they  made  a  great  feast,  in  which 
they  consumed  nearly  the  whole  of  their  remain- 
ing stock  of  provisions  in  a  single  day,  in  the  con- 
fident expectation  that  an  abundant  supply  was  at 
hand.  The  mortifying  mistake  Surrender  of 
was  soon  discovered,  and,  finding  the  Castle 
it  impossible  any  longer  to  hold  of  Edinburgh, 
out,  they  proposed  to  capitulate.  Honourable  con- 
ditions were  allowed  them  in  consideration  of  their 
gallant  defence,  and  this  important  fortress,  com- 
manding the  capital,  was  once  more  in  the  hands  of 
the  patriots.*  During  the  various  military  opera- 
tions preceding  the  surrender,  the  English  lost 
about  sixty  killed  and  three  hundred  prisoners, 
while  the  total  loss  of  the  Scots  did  not  exceed 
twelve.f 

Unfortunately,  the  Scottish  commanders  were  in 
no  condition  to  follow  up  their  Critical  position 
victory  at  Newburn.  Their  pro-  of  the  Scottish 
visions  were  nearly  exhausted,  and 
there  was  little  prospect  of  a  speedy  supply.  The 
surrounding  country  was  in  a  great  measure  de- 
serted by  its  inhabitants,  who  carried  with  them 
almost  everything  of  value  which  they  had  the 
means  of  transporting;  and  the  king,  in  expect- 
ation of  the  advance  of  the  invaders,  had  given 
orders  that  all  the  cattle  and  horses  should  be  taken 
out  of  their  way,  and  that  all  the  millstones  should 
be  concealed  or  broken.  The  night  after  the  battle 
was  spent  by  the  Scottish  army  under  arms,  in 
readiness  to  repel  any  sudden  attack  from  New- 
castle, where  they  understood  eleven  thousand  of 
the  English  were  still  quartered.  On  learning, 
however,  that  these  troops  had  evacuated  the  town, 
the  Scots  sent  Sir  Archibald  Douglas  of  Cavers, 
with  a  trumpeter,  and  not  more  than  two  gentle- 
men as  witnesses,  to  assure  the  mayor  and  alder- 
men of  their  friendly  disposition,  and  to  advise 
the  inhabitants  to  remain  at  home  and  prosecute 
their  usual  avocations, — as  the  Scottish  army,  so 
far  from  offering  them  any  violence,  would  not 
even  enter  the  town,  but  would  encamp  on  the 
neighbouring  heights ;  while  guards  should  be 
placed  in  and  around  the  town  to  prevent  any 
stragglers  from  committing  depredations  during 
the  night. 

Next  day  the  general,  escorted  by  his  life-guard, 
and  accompanied  by  the  lieutenant-general,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  committee,  with  several 
other  nobles,  and  a  troop  of  horse  under  Sir  William 
Douglas,  entered  the  town  by  the  bridge.  They 
were  received  with  great  respect  and  cordiality  by 
Sir  Peter  ltiddell,  the  mayor,  and  aldermen— by 

*  Rush  worth,    p.    1236;     Baillie ;    Balfour's    Annals; 
Guthrie's  Memoirs,  p.  86. 
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whom  they  were  invited  to  a  sumptuous  entertain- 
ment, at  which  they  drank  the  king's  health  with 
the  customary  demonstrations  of  loyalty  and  affec- 
tion. They  afterwards  went  to  church,  when  Mr. 
Alexander  Henderson  preached  an  eloquent  dis- 
course adapted  to  the  occasion.  Leaving  Sir  William 
Douglas  and  his  troop  in  the  town,  the  general  and 
—their  entrance  attendants  returned  to  the  camp, 
into  Newcastle—  Next  day,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  authorities,  the  whole  army  advanced  into  the 
town,  where  they  found  five  thousand  stand  of  arms, 
together  with  a  large  supply  of  biscuits,  cheese,  and 
other  provisions,  which  the  English,  in  their  haste, 
had  left  behind.  The  Earl  of  Lothian,  with  a  body 
of  two  thousand  men,  having  been  left  to  occupy 
the  town,  the  rest  of  the  army  encamped  on 
Gateside  Hill,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  south, 
—they  take  pos-  whence,  stretching  downward,  they 
Benton  of  Tyne-  took  possession  of  Tynemouth  and 
mouth,  Shields-  Shields>  where  some  vesseIs   con. 

taining  stores  for  the  royal  army  fell  into  their 
hands.  Here  a  favourable  opportunity  occurred 
for  the  Scots  to  manifest  their  friendly  dispo- 
sition to  the  people  of  England,  and  they  did 
not  fail  to  improve  it.  The  coal  mines  in  that  dis- 
trict, which  had  given  constant  employment  to 
about  ten  thousand  men,  were  left  deserted — the 
colliers  having  been  terrified  by  an  absurd  rumour 
industriously  propagated,  that  the  Scottish  army 
would  put  them  all  to  the  sword  and  grant  no 
quarter;  and  out  of  four  hundred  vessels  that  had 
been  employed  in  conveying  coals  to  the  city  of 
London  very  few  would  venture  to  come  in,  and 
the  greater  number  had  actually  left  the  port 
without  completing  their  cargoes.*  Two  noblemen 
were  deputed  to  invite  the  workmen  to  return  to 
their  employment,  under  an  assurance  that  they 
would  not  be  molested ;  and  to  inform  the  masters 
of  the  coal  vessels  still  in  the  river  that  they  had 
nothing  to  fear  in  remaining  and  transacting  their 
business,  as  the  Scottish  army  had  come  to  assist, 
not  to  molest  their  brethren  in  England.  A  letter 
was  also  dispatched  to  the  lord-mayor  and  aldermen 
of  London,  abounding  in  protestations  of  friendship 
and  affection,  and  assuring  them  that  the  trade  in 
coals  for  the  supply  of  the  capital  should  suffer  no 
interruption  from  the  army,  although  they  had 
found  it  necessary  for  their  own  security  to  occupy 
the  town  of  Newcastle. 

The  ease  with  which  they  had  gained  possession 

.  _    ,  of  Newcastle  encouraged  the  Scots 

—and  Durham.  .  °       nA 

to  make  an  attempt  on  Durham, 

which  also  surrendered  without  resistance ;  and  the 
Earl  of  Dunfermline  was  appointed  governor,  and 
left  there  with  a  brigade. 

Accounts  of  these  disasters  reached  Charles  at 
Northallerton,  whither  he  had  advanced  in  expect- 
ation of  being  able  to  join  the  army  before  any 
engagement  should  take  place.  He  now  hastened 
back  to  York,  where  he  found  the  scattered  frag- 
ments of  his  army  once  more  united  after  their 
disorderly  retreat. 

*  Rushworth,  vol.  iii.  p.  1239. 


With  most  remarkable  moderation  and  praise- 
worthy consistency  the  Scots,  though  no  doubt 
elated  by  their  recent  successes,  The  scofs 
once  more  assumed  the  attitude  again  petition 
of  suppliants.  They  prepared  an  tne  ™°8* 
humble  petition  to  his  majesty,  which  they  en- 
closed in  a  letter  to  Lord  Lanark,  the  secretary, 
and  transmitted  from  Newcastle  by  Mr.  Hugh 
Cathcart  of  Carleton.  It  was  dated  the  2nd  of 
September,  and  was  to  this  effect : — That,  after  their 
many  sufferings,  they  had  been  at  last  constrained 
by  necessity  to  come  into  England,  where  they  had 
lived  on  their  own  means  and  provisions,  harming 
no  one,  either  in  person  or  goods,  until,  pressed  by 
strength  of  arms,  they  had  been  obliged  to  disperse 
such  forces  as,  against  their  own  conscience  and 
inclination,  had  opposed  their  peaceable  passage  of 
the  Tyne,  and  thus  brought  their  blood  upon  their 
own  heads ;  and  that  they  had  resolved  to  persevere 
in  maintaining  the  humble  and  submissive  attitude 
of  petitioners,  from  which  no  provocation,  pro- 
sperity, or  adversity,  should  divert  them.  They 
therefore  entreated  his  majesty  that  he  would  at 
last  consider  their  pressing  grievances,  provide  for 
redressing  their  wrongs  and  repairing  their  losses, 
and,  with  the  advice  of  a  parliament  in  England, 
settle  a  firm  and  durable  peace,  that  they  might 
cheerfully  pay  their  duty  to  his  majesty  as  their 
native  king,  and  his  throne  might  be  established 
in  the  midst  of  them.  * 

A   few   hours   after    the    presentation    of    this 
petition,  a  supplication   was  given   in   from    the 
Lords  Bedford,  Essex,  Hertford,  Warwick,  Rutland, 
Bolingbroke,  Exeter,  Mountgrave,  Save,  and  Sele, 
Mandeville,  Howard,  and  Brook,  complaining  of 
their  own  grievances,  and  praying  that  a  parlia- 
ment should  be  summoned  to  redress  them.     This 
was  speedily  followed  by  similar    Petitions  from 
petitions  from  the  city  of  London,      the  English 
the  county  of  York,  and  some  other   cjJ°b Jjlgj*^ 
counties.      The    court   party   had        and  other 

hitherto  laboured  but  too  success-  places. 

»  ,,  .    ,,  •  e   ,1        Lords  Wharton 

fully  to  prevent  the  voice  of  the      an(i  jiow.ll(] 

people  from  reaching  the  royal  condemned  to 
ear.  The  privy  council,  on  learn-  De  s^ot- 
ing  the  intention  of  the  city  of  London  to  petition, 
wrote  to  the  lord-mayor  and  aldermen,  warning 
them  to  give  no  countenance  to  such  a  proceeding ; 
and  the  Lords  Wharton  and  Howard,  who  had 
undertaken  to  present  some  of  the  petitions,  were 
arrested  and  lodged  in  prison.  A  council  of  war- 
was  held  to  consider  their  conduct,  and,  on  the 
motion  of  Strafford,  it  was  ordained  that  they 
should  be  shot  at  the  head  of  the  army  as  movers 
of  sedition.  The  execution  of  this  iniquitous  sen- 
tence was  prevented  through  the  address  of  the 
Marquis  of  Hamilton,  who,  after  the  rising  of  the 
council,  drawing  Strafford  aside,  asked  him  if  he 
was  sure  of  the  army.  The  question  took  Strafford 
by  surprise,  but  on  inquiry  the  astounding  fact 
was  disclosed  that  an  attempt  to  carry  the  sentence 
into  effect  would  most  probably  be  followed  by  a 
*  Hush  worth,  vol.  iii.  p.  1255. 
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general  mutiny,  if  not  a  universal  revolt  throughout 
the  army.* 

To  the  supplication  of  the  Scots,  Charles  paid 
comparatively  little  regard;  he  was  probably 
rather  pleased  than  otherwise  to  find  them  still 
inclined  to  be  submissive,  but  the  petitions  from 
his  English  subjects  affected  him  very  deeply. 
These  seem  to  have  given  him  the  first  decided 
intimation  of  the  general  discontent  that  prevailed 
in  his  southern  dominions,  and  to  have  awakened 
him  to  a  sense  of  the  difficulties  and  perils  in 
which  he  had  so  rashly  involved  himself.  But  it 
has  been  remarked  "he  had  not  the  dexterity  to 
extricate  himself.  He  loved  high  and  rough 
methods,  but  had  neither  skill  to  conduct  them 
nor  genius  to  manage  them.  He  hated  all  who 
offered  prudent  and  moderate  counsels;  he  thought 
it  flowed  from  a  meanness  of  spirit,  and  a  care  to 
preserve  themselves  by  sacrificing  his  authority, 
or  from  republican  principles.  And  even  when  he 
saw  it  was  necessary  to  follow  such  advices,  yet 
he  hated  those  that  gave  them ;  and,  therefore,  it 
seems  he  would  not  deign  to  answer  to  any  of 
them  except  the  lords'  petition,  and  to  theirs  in 
such  a  way  as  showed  his  contempt  of  it."  f 

In  order,  however,  to  stay  the  advance  of  the 
The  king's  Scottish  army,  he  returned,  by  the 
answer.  Earl  of  Lanark,  an  answer  to  this 

effect,  dated  at  York,  September  5th  :— "  That  their 
petition  being  only  in  general  terms,  he  requires 
them  to  set  down  their  particular  demands,  he 
having  been  always  willing  to  hear  and  redress 
his  people's  grievances.  And  for  mature  delibera- 
tion therein,  he  hath  given  out  summons  for  the 
meeting  of  the  English  peers  at  York,  the  25th  of 
this  month,  that,  with  their  advice,  they  may  re- 
ceive an  answer  to  their  petition.  He  commands 
them,  in  the  meantime,  to  advance  no  further  with 
their  army,  which  is  the  way  to  a  reconciliation, 
of  which  he  assured  them  they  were  not  more 
desirous  than  himself."  % 

By  this  device  Charles  hoped  to  soothe,  if  not  to 
satisfy,  the  Scots  without  convoking  the  English 
parliament — a  measure  with  which  he  was  to  the 
last  degree  reluctant  to  comply.  The  covenanters, 
however,  had  now  lost  all  faith  in  the  royal  promises, 
however  solemnly  made,  and  would  not  be  satisfied 
with  any  arrangement  not  guaranteed  by  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  English  people,  who  were 
labouring  under  grievances  similar  to  their  own. 
Reply  of  the  The  committee  lost  no  time  in  pre- 
committee.  paring  and  forwarding  a  reply,  in 
which  they  entered  into  an  explanation  of  what 
his  majesty  had  complained  of  as  too  general  in 
their  last  supplication.  They  reminded  his  majesty 
that  their  particular  desires  were  contained  in  the 
conclusions  of  their  last  parliament,  which  he  had 
declined  to  ratify,  and  in  their  own  printed  decla- 
rations ;  nevertheless,  in  compliance  with  his  ma- 
jesty's desire,  they  proceeded  briefly  to  enumerate 
them  : — 1.  That   the    acts  of  the  last  parliament 

*  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  37.  f  Ibid.,  p.  28. 

t  Stevenson,  vol.  iii.  p.  929. 


should  be  ratified.  2.  That  the  Castle  of  Edin- 
burgh and  fortresses  of  Scotland  should  be  occu- 
pied exclusively  for  the  defence  and  security  of 
that  kingdom.  ;j.  That  their  countrymen  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  should  be  free  from  molestation 
on  account  of  having  subscribed  the  covenant,  and 
from  all  attempts  to«force  on  them  oaths  and  sub- 
scriptions contrary  to  that  engagement.  4.  That 
the  common  incendiaries,  the  authors  of  the  con- 
flagration in  which  both  kingdoms  were  involved, 
should  be  subjected  to  merited  punishment.  5. 
That  the  ships  and  goods  taken  from  their  country- 
men should  be  restored,  and  indemnification  made 
for  the  losses  occasioned  by  these  seizures.  G. 
That  the  losses  sustained  and  the  charges  incurred 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  be  repaid.  7.  That 
the  proclamation  in  which  they  are  denounced  as 
traitors  be  recalled.  And,  finally,  that  his  majesty 
would,  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  parliament,  re- 
move the  garrisons  from  the  Borders,  and  all  other 
obstructions  to  free  trade  ;  and,  with  the  same  advice 
and  concurrence,  "condescend  to  all  things  which 
may  establish  a  firm  and  well-grounded  peace." 
They  express  regret  that  the  meeting  of  his 
majesty  with  his  nobility  should  be  so  long  de- 
layed, and  assure  him  that  the  more  time  can  be 
saved  they  will  be  the  better  able  to  obey  his 
majesty's  injunction  not  to  advance  with  their 
army — a  command  which  they  will  observe,  unless 
compelled  to  act  otherwise  from  invincible  neces- 
sity.* 

The  boldness  of  this  reply  must  have  been  deeply 
mortifying  to  the  haughty  spirit  of  Charles,  but  he 
was  in  no  position  to  manifest  his  resentment; 
and  though  Strafford  advised  him  to  resort  to  the 
most  desperate  measures,  he  thought  it  prudent 
to  yield  to  the  milder  counsels  of  Hamilton,  who 
dreaded  the  disaffection  of  the  nobles  and  the 
army. 

The  fidelity  of  Montrose,  notwithstanding  all 
his  apparent  zeal  in  the  national  Discovery  of 
cause,  had  been  for  some  time  the  defection  of 
suspected.  An  accidental  circum-  Montrose, 
stance  now  brought  his  defection  clearly  to  light. 
An  act  had  been  passed  by  the  committee  in  the 
army,  that  no  individual,  of  whatever  rank,  should 
send  any  letter  to  court  unless  it  had  first  been 
seen  and  approved  by  three  of  their  number.  In 
obedience  to  this  order,  Montrose  submitted  to  the 
inspection  of  the  committee  several  letters  which 
he  had  written  to  friends  at  court.  These  were 
passed  without  exception,  but,  before  sealing  them, 
he  enclosed  within  one  addressed  to  Sir  Richard 
Graham  another,  which  had  not  been  shown  to 
the  committee,  addressed  to  the  king.  On  Sir 
Richard  opening  his  letter,  the  enclosure  accident- 
ally fell  out,  and  the  Scottish  envoy,  Sir  James 
Mercer,  who  happened  to  be  near,  politely  stooping 
down  to  pick  it  up,  observed  the  address.  On  his 
return,  he  informed  the  general  of  this  discovery, 
and  the  cautious  old  soldier  adopted  an  indirect 
method  of  impeaching  the  delinquent.  Without 
*  Stevenson,  vol.  iii.  pp.  930,  931. 
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explaining  his  motive,  he  proposed,  in  a  meeting  of 
the  committee  of  which  Montrose  happened  to  be 
president,  that  they  should  send  for  the  gentlemen 
who  had  been  entrusted  with  the  conveyance  of 
their  letters  to  court.  Sir  James  was  immediately 
in  attendance,  and,  on  being  interrogated,  frankly 
related  to  the  committee  what  he  had  observed. 
Montrose  at  once  confessed  what  he  found  it  now 
impossible  to  deny  ;  but  apologised  by  saying  that 
others  were  guilty  of  the  same  offence.  Whether 
this  was  really  the  case  does  not  appear,  but  it  is 
certain  that  suspicion,  at  least,  had  been  attached 
to  the  Lords  Drummond,  Fleming,  Boyd,  and  some 
others.  He  was  reminded,  however,  that  the 
guilt  of  others,  even  if  established,  could  not  ex- 
culpate him ;  and  lie  was  ordered,  in  the  meantime, 
to  confine  himself  to  his  chamber.  While  this 
delicate  and  important  matter  was  under  considera- 
tion, Montrose  was  detected  in  endeavouring  to 
form  a  party  in  his  favour,  but  a  hint  from  Leslie 
that  he  might  by  such  a  proceeding  expose  him- 
self to  a  trial  and  a  capital  conviction  by  a  council 
of  war,  induced  him  to  relinquish  his  intrigues  and 
to  seek  for  safety  in  submission  ;  and  on  production 
of  what  he  alleged  to  be  a  copy  of  the  letter  he  had 
sent  to  the  king,  expressing  sorrow  for  his  offence, 
and  humbly  craving  pardon,  it  was  thought  pru- 
dent not  to  risk  a  breach  in  the  army  at  this 
critical  juncture  by  inflicting  punishment  upon  an 
influential  and  powerful  offender. 

Unfortunately,  this  was  not  the  only  untoward 
Difficulties  of  circumstance  with  which  the  Scot- 
the  Scottish      tish  leaders  had   at  this  time  to 

army.  contend.      The   provisions   which 

J-iicv  lcvv  con- 

tributions  on  they  had  brought  with  them  were 
the  Euglish.  nearly  exhausted,  and  those  offered 
for  sale  by  the  English  were  often  rated  at  double 
their  value ;  their  ready-money  was  almost  all 
expended,  their  credit  was  low,  and  they  had  as 
yet  received  none  of  that  assistance  which  they  had 
been  led  to  expect  from  their  friends  in  England. 
In  these  trying  circumstances  they  had  no  re- 
sources left  but  to  levy  contributions  on  the 
inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  the  surrounding 
country — a  harsh  and  oppressive  measure,  which 
they  had  at  first  resolved  at  all  hazards  to  avoid, 
and  to  which  they  now  resorted  with  extreme  re- 
luctance. The  property  of  the  Canterburian  faction, 
the  common  enemies  of  both  kingdoms,  was  indeed 
considered  lawful  prey,  but  it  was  found  totally 
inadequate  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  army.  Their 
expenses,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  amounted  to 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  day ;  and  of 
this  sum  the  town  of  Newcastle  was  required  to 
furnish  two  hundred;  the  county  of  Northum- 
berland, three  hundred ;  and  the  bishopric  of  Dur- 
ham, three  hundred  and  fifty. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  such  heavy  im- 
posts should  be  borne  without  a  murmur,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  exacted  soon  began  to 
exasperate  the  minds  of  the  people  against  the 
Scots.  Notwithstanding  the  utmost  care  and  vigi- 
lance of  the  committee,  many  abuses  crept  in,  of 


which  the  people  justly  complained.  The  cattle  of 
such  as  were  unable  to  furnish  their  proportion 
of  the  sum  levied  were  in  many  instances  seized, 
and  either  turned  into  money,  or,  without  any 
accurate  valuation,  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the 
army.  Many  of  the  persons  employed  in  the  col- 
lection fraudulently  exacted  double  the  authorised 
amount,  and  kept  one  half  to  themselves ;  and  it 
not  unfrequently  happened,  that,  through  igno- 
rance or  error,  friends  and  enemies  suffered  in- 
discriminately. The  town  of  Newcastle  having 
entreated  for  some  alleviation,  on  the  plea  of  inabi- 
lity, a  guard  was  placed  upon  the  town-house  until 
the  required  sum  should  be  raised.  But  the 
greatest  and  most  flagrant  abuses  and  extortions 
were  perpetrated  by  some  of  the  English  them- 
selves. Numbers  of  the  lower  orders  having  pro- 
cured blue  bonnets,  in  order  to  personate  Scotchmen, 
went  about  robbing  and  plundering  their  own 
countrymen ;  and  many  of  the  servants  of  the  fugi- 
tive clergy  carried  off  the  property  of  their  masters, 
and  laid  the  blame  upon  the  Scots.*  These  multi- 
plied grievances  occasioned  loud  complaints  against 
the  Scots,  but  it  is  to  be  remarked,  in  exoneration 
of  the  commissioners,  that  security  was  offered  for 
all  the  money  levied,  which  was  thus  considered 
in  the  nature  of  a  loan.f 

Their  experience  of  the  king's  duplicity  had  long 
since  taught  the  Scots  that  he  was     Leslie  writeg 
not  to  be  depended  on,  and  they,      to  Scotland 
therefore,  wisely  prepared  for  the        for  rein- 
worst.  Leslie  wrote  to  the  committee      forceraents- 
at  Edinburgh,  requiring  a  reinforcement  of  four  or 
five  thousand  men ;  and  as  the  country  was  now 
happily  free  from  intestine  commotions,  there  was 
little  difficulty  in  complying  with  this  demand. 
Accordingly,   the    Lords    Marischal,    Home,    and 
Lindsay,  and  Major-general  Monro,  were  dispatched 
with  about  four  thousand  foot,  who  had  been  em- 
ployed in  the  north.     Shortly  afterwards  Argyll 
followed  with  a  numerous  and  resolute  band  of 
gentlemen  and  vassals  belonging  to  his  clan;  and 
the  Earl  of  Eglinton,  who  had  been  employed  in 
guarding  the  west  coast,  in  expectation  of  an  inva- 
sion from  Ireland,  was  ordered  to  hold  himself  in 
readiness,  with  all  the  troops  under  his  command, 
to  march  at  a  moment's  notice  to  the  assistance  of 
their  brethren  in  England.     Nor        The  king 
were  these  preparations  unneces-     makes  prepa- 
sary,   for,   amidst   all    his  pacific   ratifl)  ^j?6*" 
declarations,  Charles  was  anxiously 
preparing  for  a  renewal  of  the  contest.    He  ordered 
all  the  train-bands  north  of  the  Trent  to  be  ready 
to  march  at  a  day's  warning ;  the  counties  were 
required  to  furnish  provisions  with  the  utmost  dis- 
patch ;  and  all  the  garrisons  were  reinforced  with 
fresh  troops,  and  supplied  with  arms  and  ammu- 
nition. 

On  the  7th  of  September  the  king  issued  writs 
convoking  the  peers  of  the  kingdom  to  meet  him 
in  full  council  at  York,  on  the  24th  of  the  same 

*  Rush  worth,  vol.  iii.  pp.  124—178. 
f  Ibid. ;  Baillie. 
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mouth.     At  the  time  and  place  appointed,  sixty 

Meeting  of  the    of  them  as9embled  in    the  dean's 

great  council  house  near  the  minster  ;  and  the 
of  peers  at       king,  who  arrived  at  nine  o'clock 

Commissioners  in  the  »orniBg,  having  seated 
appointed  to  himself  in  a  chair  of  state  prepared 
treat  with  for  \x[m,  addressed  them  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect : — "  That  it  having 
been  the  custom  of  his  predecessors,  upon  sudden 
invasions,  which  would  not  admit  of  the  delay  of 
calling  a  parliament,  to  assemble  the  great  council 
of  peers  for  their  advice  and  assistance ;  and  an 
army  of  rebels  being  now  lodged  within  the  king- 
dom, he  thought  fit  to  conform  himself  to  the 
custom  of  his  predecessors.  He  said  he  desired 
nothing  more  than  to  be  rightly  understood  of  his 
people,  and  to  that  end  had  resolved  to  call  a  par- 
liament, and  had  ordered  writs  to  be  issued  out  for 
their  assembling  the  3rd  of  November.  In  the 
meantime,  he  desired  their  advice  in  two  points : 
1.  What  answer  he  should  give  to  the  petition  of 
the  rebels,  and  in  what  manner  he  should  treat 
with  them.  And,  2.  How  his  army  should  be 
maintained  till  parliamentary  supplies  might  be 
had."* 

On  the  first  point  it  was  resolved  to  send  to 
Northallerton,  by  the  1st  of  October,  sixteen 
English  peers,  as  commissioners  to  treat  with  the 
Scots ;  but  as  these  noblemen  were  comparatively 
unacquainted  with  the  laws  and  present  condition 
of  Scotland,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  send  as 
their  assistants  the  Earls  of  Morton,  Traquair,  and 
Lanark,  the  Secretary  Vane,  Sir  Lewis  Stewart  of 
Blackball,  and  Sir  John  Borrough.  On  the  same 
day,  Lord  Lanark  was  instructed  to  write  to  the 
committee  at  Newcastle,  acquainting  them  with  the 
nomination  of  the  commissioners,  without,  how- 
ever, naming  their  assistants  ;  and  offering  a  safe- 
conduct  to  such  persons  as  the  committee  on  their 
part  should  appoint.  The  council  met  again  the 
next  day,  when  the  king,  by  their  advice,  altered 
the  place  of  meeting  to  Ripon,  a  town  about  fifteen 
miles  from  York,  and  intimation  of  this  change 
was  immediately  forwarded  to  the  committee. 
With  regard  to  the  second  point  on  which  the 
king  required  advice,  Strafford  represented  that 
the  army,  consisting  of  twenty  thousand  foot,  two 
thousand  three  hundred  horse,  and  three  regiments 
of  loyal  Scots,  required  sixty  thousand  pounds  a 
month  for  their  maintenance,  and,  besides,  were  in 
arrear  of  a  fortnight's  pay;  and,  as  the  royal 
treasury  was  completely  drained,  it  was  proposed 
to  borrow  from  the  city  of  London  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  so  as  to  maintain  the  army,  if 
necessary,  three  months  in  the  field.  This  motion 
having  been  agreed  to,  six  peers  were  deputed  to 
the  capital  to  negotiate  the  loan,  which  was  ulti- 
mately obtained  on  the  faith  of  the  security  given 
for  its  repayment  by  the  noblemen  present. 

The  Earls  of  Rothes,  Dunfermline,  and  Loudoun, 
Sir  Patrick  Hepburn  of  Wauchton,  Sir  William 
Douglas  of  Cavers,  William  Drummond  of  Riccar- 
*  ltush  worth,  vol.  iii.  ;  Stevenson,  vol.  iii.  p.  934. 


ton,  John  Smith  of  Edinburgh,  Alexander  Wedder- 
burne  of  Dundee,  Hugh  Kennedy  Meeting  of  the 
of  Ayr,  Mr.  Archibald  Johnston,  commission 
advocate,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Hen-  at  RlPon- 
derson,  minister,  were  appointed  by  the  committee  to 
meet  with  the  English  noblemen  at  Ripon.  When 
the  representatives  of  the  two  belligerent  parties  had 
exchanged  commissions,  the  English  commissioners 
were  desirous  of  immediately  proceeding  to  busi- 
ness, but  the  Scots  objected,  in  limine,  to  the  assist- 
ants, who  had  not  been  named  in  the  commission, 
being  any  way  parties  to  the  treaty.  Above  all, 
they  insisted  on  the  removal  of  Traquair,  who  was 
one  of  the  incendiaries  for  whose  punishment  they 
had  prayed  in  their  last  supplication.  The  English 
commissioners  represented  that  in  consequence  of 
their  ignorance  of  the  Scottish  constitution  and  laws, 
it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  assisted  in 
their  deliberations  by  persons  acquainted  with 
these  subjects.  The  Scottish  commissioners,  how- 
ever, were  inflexible,  and  the  matter  was  at  last 
referred  to  the  king,  who  agreed  that  the  functions 
of  the  assistants  should  be  limited,  as,  he  affirmed, 
was  originally  intended,  to  private  advice  and  con- 
sultation. 

In  some  desultory  conversation  that  passed  be- 
tween the  parties,  while  awaiting  the  king's 
decision  on  this  preliminary  point,  the  English 
took  occasion  to  rally  the  Scots  on  their  extreme 
caution.  The  Scots  retaliated  by  accusing  the 
English  of  indecision  in  delaying  so  long  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promises  which  had  contributed 
not  a  little  to  determine  the  advance  of  the  Scottish 
army  into  England.  This  accusa-  Saville's  for- 
tion  excited  the  astonishment  of  gery  detected, 
the  English  noblemen;  and,  on  an  explanation 
being  demanded,  the  letter  of  Lord  Saville  was 
produced,  which  was  instantly  pronounced  to  be 
a  forgery.  So  accurately,  however,  had  the  vari- 
ous signatures  of  the  noblemen  present  been  imi- 
tated, that  they  confessed  had  it  not  been  for  the 
circumstance  of  their  never  having  before  seen 
the  document  to  which  they  were  appended,  they 
durst  not  have  affirmed  that  they  were  not  in 
their  own  handwriting.  This  explanation,  however, 
led  to  very  beneficial  results.  From  that  instant 
a  more  friendly  feeling  was  established  between  the 
English  and  Scottish  commissioners,  and  a  mutual 
understanding  afterwards  issued  in  united  action.* 

The  difficulty  respecting  the  assistants  having 
been  got  over,  the  commissioners  now  proceeded  to 
the  transaction  of  the  important  business  assigned 
to  them.  The  English  deputies  commenced  with 
proposing  an  ai-mistice.  To  this  the  Scots  signi- 
fied their  readiness  to  agree,  but  on  one  startling 
condition,  that  during  its  subsistence  they  should 
be  supplied  with  money  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  army.  They  frankly  admitted  that  their  own 
resources  were  exhausted,  and  that  as  the  districts 
in  their  occupation  were  incapable  of  furnishing 
them  any  longer  with  the  necessary  supplies,  and 
his  majesty  had  prohibited  them  from  advancing 
*  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  152;  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  35. 
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farther,  they  could  neither  remain  where  they  were 
during  a  protracted  negotiation,  nor  return  with 
safety  to  their  own  country,  until  they  had  con- 
cluded a  treaty  securing  an  honourable  and  durable 
peace.     It  became,  therefore,  indispensably  neces- 
sary as  a  preliminary  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities, 
that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  daily  sub- 
sistence of  their  army.     The  English  commissioners 
acknowledged  the  reasonableness  of  this  demand, 
which,  however,  before   coming  to  any  decision, 
they  referred  to  the  great  council  of  the  nobility. 
The  demand  of  the  commissioners  was  forty  thou- 
sand pounds  a  month — a  sum  which,  in  addition  to 
that  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  their  own 
army,  the  English  treasury,  in  its  present  impo- 
verished  state,  could  not  possibly  supply.      The 
council  were   placed  in  a   dilemma  between   the 
difficulty  of  meeting  such  a  claim  and  the  ruin 
which,  in  the  event  of  its  being  denied,  would  in- 
evitably be  brought  on  the  country  by  the  farther 
advance  of  the  Scottish  army.     Much  difference  of 
opinion  prevailed  in  the  council.      Lord  Herbert 
alone,  however,  flattered  the  obstinacy  and  pride 
of  the  king  by  counselling  determined  resistance. 
His  advice  was  either  to  obstruct  the  progress  of 
the   Scots  by  fortifying  York,  or  else  to  disband 
both  armies  until  a  treaty  should  be  concluded; 
but  he  argued,  to  maintain  a  rebel  army  during  the 
dependence  of  negotiations  which,  after  all,  might 
have  no  beneficial  result,  was  a  thing  altogether 
unprecedented,    and   at  once   disgraceful    to    the 
country   and    derogatory   to    the    honour  of    his 
majesty.     "  Let  the  money,"  he  said,  "be  retained 
for  the  subsistence,  and,  if  necessary,  for  the  rein- 
forcement of  the  king's  troops."  *     The  wholesome 
terror  of  the  Scottish  arms  proved  more  than  a 
counterpoise  to  this  piece  of  bravado.    The  majority 
of  the  council  admitted  the  justice,  or,  at  least,  the 
necessity   of  yielding,  and   objected   only  to   the 
Preliminaries     amount  of  the  demand.     At  length 
agreed  on.        jt   waa    agreed    that    twenty-five 
thousand  pounds  a  month  should  be  granted  until 
the   middle  of  December,  together   with  suitable 
lodging  and  fuel ;  that  the  provisions  requisite  for 
the  army  should  be  allowed  to  be  imported  from 
Scotland  duty  free ;  that  competent  persons  should 
be  nominated  on  both  sides  to  regulate  the  price  of 
such  supplies  as  might  be  procured  in  the  counties 
occupied  by  the  Scots ;  and  that  a  committee  named 
by  the  council  should  be  empowered  to  levy  a  con- 
tribution of  eight  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  day 
on  the  county  of  Northumberland,  the  bishopric  of 
Durham,  and  the  town  of  Newcastle,  and  to  take 
measures  for  their  relief  from  the  rest  of  the  nation. 
The   Scottish    commissioners   acquiesced    in    this 
arrangement,  and  engaged  that  so  long  as  these 
conditions  were  punctually  fulfilled,  they  would 
molest  neither  papists,  prelates,  nor  their  adherents 
— would   abstain  from  levying  contributions,  and 
would  take  measures  to  prevent  all  plundering  on 
the  part  of  the  army.f 

*  Itushworth,  pp.  1294,  1310. 

t  Stevenson,  vol.  iii.  pp.  938,  939. 


It  has  been  supposed  that  a  secret  understanding 
existed  between  the  commissioners  to  protract  their 
negotiations  until  the  meeting  of  parliament,  for  in 
the  conferences  which  followed,  the  whole  of  October 
was  permitted  to  elapse  before  arriving  at  any  defi- 
nite conclusion.  As  the  time  ap-  Transference 
pointed  for  the  assembling  of  the  of  the  treaty 
parliament  was  now  at  hand,  and  toLo»do»- 
the  presence  of  most  of  the  English  commissioners 
was  required  there,  the  king,  at  their  request,  allowed 
the  treaty  to  be  transferred  from  llipon  to  London, 
and  agreed  that  the  Scottish  army  should  remain 
in  England  until  its  conclusion.  In  granting  this 
request,  Charles  acted  without  his  accustomed 
caution,  and  with  an  absence  of  foresight  which 
the  enemies  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  have 
never  since  ceased  to  lament.  The  proud  claim 
of  exclusive  and  indefeasible  prerogative  was 
thereby  virtually  abandoned,  and  the  people  by 
their  representatives  in  parliament  very  soon 
wielded  the  whole  power  of  the  State.  The  public 
discontents,  of  which  London  was  the  focus,  were 
cherished  and  extended  by  the  eminent  Scotch- 
men whom  the  negotiations  drew  thither ;  and 
the  continued  presence  of  the  Scottish  army,  on 
whose  support  the  parliament  placed  their  main 
reliance,  encouraged  that  body  to  assume  an  atti- 
tude of  most  determined  resistance  to  the  uncon- 
stitutional powers  arrogated  by  the  crown.  The 
nation  now  looked  to  the  parliament  for  the  redress 
of  grievances  of  which  they  had  long  and  justly 
complained  ;  and  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the 
almost  universal  disgust  which  the  arbitrary  rule 
of  Charles  had  excited,  may  be  found  in  the  patient 
acquiescence  of  a  brave  and  high-spirited  people  in 
the  continued  occupation  of  a  portion  of  their  ter- 
ritory by  a  hostile  army. 

In  agreeing  to  the  transference  of  the  conference 
to  London,  the  Scottish  leaders  a  truce  con- 
were  naturally  anxious  to  obtain  a  eluded, 
renewed  and  unquestionable  secu-  October  Po- 
lity for  the  maintenance  of  their  army  during  the 
negotiations.  This  the  English  commissioners 
were  by  no  means  indisposed  to  grant,  and  accord- 
ingly agreed  to  the  ratification  of  a  truce,  by  which 
the  previous  demands  of  the  Scots  were  fully 
allowed  and  guaranteed.  It  was  signed  by  the 
commissioners  on  both  sides  on  the  26th  of  October, 
and  consisted  of  the  following  articles: — "  1.  That 
from  this  time  there  be  a  cessation  of  arms  both  by 
sea  and  land;  and  that  all  acts  of  hostility  shall 
cease.  2.  That  during  the  treaty  both  parties 
retain  what  they  now  possessed.  3.  That  those  in 
his  majesty's  forts  beyond  the  Tees  should  not 
exempt  their  lands  in  Northumberland  and  the 
bishopric  of  Durham  from  the  contributions 
agreed  on.  4.  That  the  king's  forces  in  those 
bounds  should  not  hinder  the  contribution,  or 
take  anything  but  what  the  owners  voluntarily 
bring  them  ;  and  that  any  detention  of  victuals,  &c, 
made  by  the  Scots  for  their  maintenance  shall  be 
no  breach.  5.  That  no  recruits  shall  be  brought 
to  either  army  during  the  treaty.     6.   That  the 
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eight  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  day  shall  he 
raised  only  out  of  Northumberland,  the  bishopric  of 
Durham,  Newcastle,  Cumberland,  and  Westmore- 
land ;  and  that  the  non-payment  thereof  shall  not 
be  a  breach  of  the  treaty,  only  the  Scots  shall  have 
power  in  case  of  failure  to  raise  the  same,  with 
allowance  for  the  expenses  of  driving-  to  be  fixed 
by  the  commissioners  of  the  forage.  7.  That  the 
river  Tees  shall  be  the  boundary  for  both  armies, 
with  liberty  nevertheless  to  the  Scots  to  send  out 
necessary  convoys  to  gather  their  contributions  if 
unpaid.  8.  That  private  insolencies  committed 
shall  be  no  breach,  provided  on  complaint  repara- 
tion shall  be  granted.  9.  If  victuals  be  refused  on 
the  agreed  price,  it  shall  be  no  breach  to  take  the 
same  on  payment  thereof.  10.  No  new  fortifica- 
tions to  be  made  on  either  side  during  the  treaty. 
11.  The  subjects  of  both  kingdoms  to  go  freely  to 
and  fro,  but  not  the  soldiers  without  a  formal  pass 
under  the  hand  of  the  chief  commander.  And,  12. 
That  the  ports  be  opened  and  free  trade  permitted."* 
These  advantageous  terms,  as  well  as  the  trans- 
ference of  the  treaty  to  London,  greatly  elated  the 
Scottish  leaders,  and  were  a  source  of  much  joy  to 
the  whole  nation.  The  increase,  if  not  the  ultimate 
ascendancy  of  presbyterianism  in  England — a  con- 
summation eagerly  desired  by  the  covenanters — 
seemed  now  in  the  fair  way  of  being  accomplished. 
The  committee  at  Newcastle  ordered  three  of  their 
ablest,  ministers  to  proceed  to  London  as  chaplains 
to  the  commissioners,  taking  care  to  select  such  as 
had  already  distinguished  themselves  in  the  reli- 
gious controversies  of  the  times.  Mr.  Robert  Blair 
was  chosen  for  his  dexterity  in  combating  the  in- 
dependents, Mr.  Robert  Baillie  for  his  skill  in  con- 
futing the  Arminians,  and  Mr.  George  Gillespie  for 
his  ability  in  exposing  the  errors  of  episcopacy. 

Departure  of  0n  the  Frida3r'  the  5th  of  Novem- 
tlie  eommis-  her,  they  set  out  with  the  commis- 
sioners for  sioners,  in  high  spirits,  for  London, 
London.  and  haUed  Qn  gabbath  at  Dariing. 

ton,  where  they  received  their  safe-conduct,  to- 
gether with  a  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Bristol  urging 
them  to  proceed  without  delay.f 

The  English  parliament,  afterwards  known  in 
Meeting  of  the  history  as  "  the  Long  Parliament," 
Long  Parlia-  met  on  the  3rd  of  November  ;  and, 
as  might  have  been  expected  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  country,  consisted  for  the 
most  part  of  men  whose  reputation  both  for  piety 
and  patriotism  had  marked  them  out  as  fitting 
representatives  of  a  people  burning  to  shake  off 
the  double  bondage  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
tyranny.  Charles,  in  his  opening  speech,  betrayed, 
as  usual,  a  fatal  blindness  to  the  real  nature  of  his 
situation.  He  appears  not  to  have  been  aware  of 
the  extent  to  which  disaffection  had  spread  among 
his  subjects,  or  the  character  and  temper  of  the 
men  whom  they  had  selected  as  their  represen- 
tatives. But,  in  fact,  the  evident  design  of  Laud 
to  introduce  popery  had   alarmed  and  disgusted 

*  Stevenson,  vol.  iii.  pp.  939,  940. 
f  Ibid.,  p.  941. 


many  of  the  stanchest  adherents  of  episcopacy  ; 
the  arbitrary  and  shocking  cruelties  of  the  Star 
Chamber  had  roused  the  indignation  of  the  whole 
kingdom;  while  the  systematic  oppression  of  the 
religious  puritans,  who  were  adverse  to  the  dis- 
cipline and  presumptuous  claims  of  the  Church, 
and  of  the  political  puritans,  who  aspired  after 
civil  liberty,  had  led  to  a  union  between  these 
two  bodies,  who  now  presented  a  most  formidable 
opposition  both  to  the  prelates  and  the  court. 
Nor  was  this  all:  the  presbyterians,  who  had 
already  become  a  numerous  and  powerful  body, 
contributed  to  swell  the  general  discontent;  so 
that  a  speedy  redress  of  grievances,  or  the  entire 
overthrow  both  of  Church  and  State,  seemed  to 
thoughtful  men  to  be  inevitable.  The.  king  was 
among  the  last  to  perceive  the  difficulties  in  which 
his  policy  had  involved  him,  or  the  perils  by  which 
he  was  surrounded.  He  commenced 
his  address  in  a  conciliatory  tone,  speePchn0fgthe 
expressing    his    reliance    on    the       king.    He 

loyalty  and  affection  which  he  did    stigmatises  the 
'      *       .    .  ,     ,     ,  •    -  ..    ,      bcots  as  rebels, 

not  seem  to  know  he  haa  forfeited ; 

and  claimed  the  first  attention  of  parliament  to  the 
chastising  of  "  the  rebels,"  on  whose  support  and 
co-operation  that  very  parliament  depended  for 
their  continued  existence.  On  their  providing  for 
the  common  safety,  by  assisting  him  to  expel  the 
invaders,  he  promised  that  he  would  then  most 
cordially  concur  in  the  redress  of  every  grievance 
of  which  they  could  justly  complain.  Taught  by 
repeated  experience,  the  parliament  set  no  value 
on  such  promises.  They  were  persuaded  that,  but 
for  the  pecuniary  embarrassment  to  which  the  king 
was  reduced  by  his  own  rash  and  iniquitous  policy, 
they  would  never  have  been  convoked ;  and  they 
were  firmly  resolved  not  to  disappoint  the  long- 
cherished  hopes  of  the  nation  by  permitting  such 
an  opportunity  to  pass  unimproved  of — at  once  re- 
lieving the  people  of  their  burdens,  and  punishing 
the  authors  of  the  public  calamities.  They  ac- 
cordingly commenced,  contrary  to  his  majesty's 
recommendation,  with  the  consideration  of  griev- 
ances, against  which  petitions  now  poured  in  from 
almost  every  county  of  the  kingdom,  attended  by 
multitudes  of  gentlemen  of  the  first  rank.*  They 
next  proceeded  to  extend  and  con-  The  powers  of 
solidate  their  own  powers — a  mea-  the  parliament 
sure  in  which  the  pressing  exi-  exten  e  ' 
gencies  of  the  king  induced  him  reluctantly  to 
concur.  They  were  willing  to  vote  a  subsidy  for 
the  sustentation  of  the  two  armies,  but  persons 
possessed  of  money,  afraid  of  an  abrupt  dissolution, 
refused  to  lend,  unless  an  act  was  passed  securing 
the  continuance  of  parliament  until  they  should 
think  fit  to  dissolve  themselves.  An  act  to  that 
effect  was  accordingly  drawn  up  and  passed,  to 
which  the  king,  rather  than  want  money,  gave  his 
assent.  This  was  followed  by  an  act  ordaining 
that  a  parliament  should  be  held  every  year,  and 
directing  that  in  case  three  years  should  at  any 
time  be  suffered  to  elapse  without  the  assembling 
*  Stevenson,  vol.  iii.  p.  913. 
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of  parliament,  the  lord-chancellor  or  keeper  of  the 
great  seal  should  issue  writs  according  to  a  certain 
prescribed  form.  If  lie  should  fail  to  perform  this 
duty,  a  certain  number  of  lords  were  empowered  to 
summon  a  parliament;  and,  in  the  event  of  their 
neglecting  to  do  so,  the  sheriffs  and  constables  were 
invested  with  the  same  authority.  Finally,  if  all 
these  should  be  wanting  in  their  duty,  the  people 
of  England  were  authorised  to  meet  and  elect 
members  to  serve  in  parliament,  though  not  sum- 
moned by  any  officer  appointed  for  that  purpose.* 

These  important  measures,  by  which  the  parlia- 
ment was  rendered  independent  of  every  other 
power  in  the  State,  and  which,  in  fact,  tended 
directly  to  the  introduction  of  democracy,  were 
followed  by  an  act  abridging  the  illegal  and  un- 
constitutional powers  assumed  by  the  convocation. 

Resolution  of  A  resolution  was  passed  that  the 
parliament       clergv  had  no  power  to  make  canons 

TthTilS  binding  either  clergy  or  laity,  and 
powers  as-       *nat  the  canons   promulgated  by 

sumed  by  the     the  late  convocation  were  contrary 

convocation.      tQ  the  kwj.  rf  the  knd>  ftnd  tended 

to  faction  and  sedition.  The  subsidies  also  granted  ' 
by  that  convocation  were  voted  illegal,  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  examine  who  were  the 
parties  chiefly  implicated  in  these  unlawful  pro- 
ceedings ;  and,  in  particular,  how  far  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  had  been  engaged  in  pro- 
moting the  treasonable  design  of  subverting  the 
laws  and  religion  of  the  realm,  and  to  draw  up  and 
prepare  a  charge  against  him.f 

To  assist  the  parliament  in  this  investigation, 

n      r  the   Scottish   commissioners  drew 

the  Scottish      *P  an^  presented  to  the  House  of 

commissioners     Lords  a  series  of  charges  against  the 

n^unst  Arch-     archbishop,  whom  they  accused  as 
bishop  Laud.        ,  .     '  .       J         .       . 

the  principal   author  ot   the  late 

troubles  in  Scotland.  They  complained  of  his 
having  introduced  into  that  country  innovations 
in  religion  at  variance  with  the  laws  of  the  land 
and  the  established  order  of  the  Church  ;  of  his 
having  ordered  a  list  of  such  of  the  senators  of  the 
College  of  Justice  as  refused  to  communicate  ac- 
cording to  a  form  not  received  in  their  Kirk  to  be 
sent,  up  to  him,  that  they  might  be  punished  ;  of 
his  having  warrants  for  the  sitting  of  a  high  com- 
mission court  in  Edinburgh  once  a  week  ;  of  his 
having  obtruded  a  book  of  canons  and  ecclesiastical 
constitutions,  devised  for  the  establishment  of  a 
tyrannical  power,  in  the  persons  of  the  prelates, 
over  the  consciences,  liberties,  and  goods  of  the 
people,  and  for  abolishing  the  discipline  and  govern- 
ment of  the  Church  as  settled  by  law  ;  of  his  having 
violently  introduced  the  book  of  common  prayer, 
and  alterations  in  the  mode  of  administering  the 
sacraments  and  other  parts  of  divine  worship,  and, 
without  warrant  from  the  Church,  ordered  these 
to  be  universally  received  as  the  only  form  of  divine 
service,  under  the  highest  penalties,  both  civil  and 
*  Stevenson,  vol.  iii.  p.  951.        f  Ibid.,  pp.  951,  952. 


ecclesiastical.  They  farther  complained  that,  on 
their  refusal  to  receive  the  service-book,  the  Scots 
were  by  Laud's  instigation  declared  rebels  and 
traitors ;  an  army  was  raised  to  subdue  them ; 
and  a  prayer  was  composed  and  printed  by  his 
direction  to  be  read  in  all  the  parish  churches  in 
England,  in  which  prayer  they  are  called  traitor- 
ous subjects,  who  have  cast  off  all  obedience  to 
their  sovereign,  and  supplication  is  made  to  the 
Almighty  to  cover  their  faces  with  shame  as 
enemies  to  God  and  the  king.  The  commissioners, 
therefore,  pray  that  the  archbishop  may  be  imme- 
diately removed  from  his  majesty's  presence,  and 
that  he  may  be  brought  to  a  trial,  and  receive  such 
censure  as  he  deserved,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
kingdom.* 

In  the  meantime,  the  House  of  Commons  pro- 
ceeded to  take  measures  for  bring-     Impeachment 
ing  to  justice  another  incendiary,     °f  Strafford — 
whose  punishment  seemed  necessary  for  securing 
the  tranquillity  of  both  nations.     This  was  Thomas 
Wentworth,  Earl  of  Strafford,  who,  from  being  a 
strenuous  opponent  of  the  measures  of  the  court, 
had  become  one  of  its  most  zealous  and  unscru- 
pulous  supporters;   and  from   the    great    talents 
and  remarkable   decision  of  character  which  lie 
undoubtedly  possessed,   was  perhaps   of   all   the 
public  men  of  his  time  the  most  formidable  and 
dangerous  enemy  of  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the 
country.     In  the  month  of  November  he  had  been 
impeached  by   Mr.  Pym,  in  name  of  the   com- 
mons of  England;  and  a  committee,  consisting  of 
some  of  the  leading  members  of  the  house,  svas 
subsequently  appointed   to  prose- 
cute him.     On  the  22nd  of  March 
he  was  brought  to  trial  before  the  House  of  Peers. 
None  of  the  charges  were  sufficient  per  se  to  con- 
stitute treason,  but  they  were  held  to  amount  to 
that  crime  by  accumulation.    Straf-  — condemnation, 
ford  was  found   guilty    and    con-    and  execution. 
demned  to  death.     Charles  would  most  willingly 
have  interposed  to  save  his  favourite  minister,  but 
was  deterred  by  the  fear  of  a  rupture  with  parlia- 
ment at  this  critical  juncture  ;  and  on  the  12th  of 
May,  the  unfortunate  nobleman  was  beheaded  on 
Tower  Hill. 

Laud  was  marked  out  as  the  next  victim,  though 
his  fate  was  longer  delayed.  When     Impeachment 
the  charges  brought  against  him    of  Laud  by  the 
before  the  upper  house  were   re-        commons. 
ported  to  the  commons,  their  long-smothered  resent- 
ment was  kindled  into  a  flame  ;  and,  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Grimstone,  it  was  resolved  that  these  charges 
should  be  supported  by  an  impeachment  of  their 
own.      Accordingly,  Mr.  Hollis  was  immediately 
sent  up  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  impeach 
the  archbishop  in  the  name  of  all  the  commons  of 
England.     Laud  was,  in  consequence,  immediately 
taken  into  custody ;  but  matters  of  greater  moment 
prevented  his  being  brought  to  trial  at  this  juncture. 
*  Stevenson,  vol.  iii.  pp.  952 — 954. 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII. 
A.D.  1641—1643. 

The  helpless  condition  in  which  the  king  was 
now  placed,  and  the  prodigious  advance  which 
parliament  had  recently  made  in  power  and  inde- 
pendence, gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  aspirations 
of  the  people  of  England  for  the  attainment  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  Complaints  and  peti- 
tions without  number  were  presented  from  all 
quarters  to  the  first  English  parliament  in  which 
the  national  voice  could  be  heard,  and  the  national 
grievances  freely  discussed.  Intent  on  the  inves- 
tigation of  these,  and  unwilling  to  lose  the  support 
which  they  derived  from  the  presence  of  the  Scot- 
tish army  in  the  north,  and  the  Scottish  commis- 
sioners in  London,  the  parliament  were  in  no  haste 
to  conclude  the  treaty ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  the  Scots,  who  now  began  to  entertain  hopes 
of  the  entire  overthrow  of  episcopacy  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  presbyterianism  in  England,  at  all 
anxious  to  bring  the  negotiations  to  an  immediate 
T.  t  ent  0f  close.  The  commissioners  and  the 
the  Scottish  distinguished  men  who  accom- 
commissioners  panied  them  as  chaplains  had  been 
in  ou  on.  received  in  London  with  a  cordial, 
respectful,  and  affectionate  welcome.  Ever  since 
their  arrival  they  had  been  entertained  at  the 
public  expense,  and  had  been  provided  with  a 
suitable  residence  and  a  place  of  worship.  Here 
they  had  an  opportunity,  but  lately  far  remote 
from  expectation,  of  publicly,  and  without  fear  or 
restraint,  exemplifying,  defending,  and  inculcating 
the  presbyterian  mode  of  worship  in  the  heart  of 
the  great  metropolis  of  England — the  very  focus  of 
prelatical  pride,  power,  and  influence,  and  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  court  itself.    That  op- 

Popukritv  and    P°rtunity  was  J°yfully  embraced. 

boldness  of  the    Vast  crowds  of  the  citizens  attended 

Scottish         their  ministrations  from  Sabbath 

ministers  in      to  Sabbath,  filling  the  very  pas- 
London.  '  .        °  J    £ . 
sages  of  their  place   of  worship, 

and  even  surrounding  the  doors  and  clambering 
up  to  the  windows.  The  discourses  of  these  able 
and  zealous  men  were  not  confined  to  a  mere  de- 
fence of  the  system  of  presbyterian  church  polity : 
the  corruptions  of  the  Church  of  England,  its 
Romanising  tendencies,  the  tyranny,  worldly-mind- 
edness,  indolence,  and  lax  morality  of  the  prelates, 
wore  exposed  and  denounced  with  unrestrained 
freedom,  and  with  a  warmth  to  which  the  people 
of  England  had  been  but  little  accustomed  in 
discourses  from  the  pulpit.  Besides  this  the  Scotch 
ministers  published  a  variety  of  tracts,  many 
of  which  are  still  preserved,  and  are  still  re- 
garded as  remarkable  for  acuteness,  close  rea- 
soning, learning,  and  eloquence.  The  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  public  mind  was  great  and  immediate. 
A  petition  from  the  citizens  of  London  was  pre- 
sented to  parliament,  praying  lor  the  reformation 
of  the  liturgy,  ceremonies,  and  discipline  of  the 
VOL.  II. 


Church  of  England  ;  and  shortly  afterwards  another 

supplication,  signed  by  fifteen  or      „    #i. 

- .     ,,  j  '  Petitions  to 

twenty  thousand  persons,  was  pre-       parliament 

sented,  craving  a  total  extirpation        from  the 
of  episcopacy.  These  were  speedily    .    citizens  of 
followed  by  great  numbers  of  pe- 
titions from  other  quarters  of  the  country,  com- 
plaining of  the  tyranny  and   usurpations   of  the 
clergy,    and    craving    redress.      The    favourable 
reception  which  these  petitions   met  with  in  the 
House  of  Commons  endeared  that  branch  of  the 
legislature  to  the  hearts  of  the   people,  and  led 
them  to  regard  it  as  the  last  remaining  bulwark  of 
national  liberty. 

The  vast  accession  of  power  which  the  parlia- 
ment had  now  acquired,  the  universal  discontent 
of  his  subjects,  and  the  boldness  of  their  petitions 
and  complaints,  began  to  give  Charles  serious  un- 
easiness, and  he  clearly  perceived  that  the  support 
derived  from  the  continued  presence  of  the  Scot- 
tish army  in  the  north  had  contributed  greatly  to 
these  results.  In  the  hope  of  being  able  to  put  an 
end  to  this  state  of  matters,  he  sent  a  message  to 
both  houses  of  parliament,  requiring  their  attend- 
ance upon  him  at  Whitehall.  In  his  address,  he 
expatiated  on  the  inconvenience  of  continuing  to 
maintain  two  armies  at  the  same  time,  and  urged 
them  to  bring  their  business  to  a  speedy  termination, 
assuring  them  that  he  would  afterwards  willingly 
concur  with  them  in  removing  every  cause  of  com- 
plaint, and  promoting  reformations  both  in  Church 
and  State ;  but  at  the  same  time  reminding  them 
that  there  was  a  great  difference  between  reforma- 
tion and  alteration — to  the  latter  of  which  he  would 
never  be  willing  to  agree.  Despite  this  remon- 
strance, and  the  king's  promises,  the  parliament 
resolved  to  persevere  in  the  course  they  had  begun ; 
and  not  until  they  had  discussed  nearly  the  whole 
list  of  grievances  did  they  apply  themselves  to  the 
task  of  concluding  the  treaty.  The  articles  had 
already  been  separately  and  carefully  debated  by 
the  commissioners,  and  when  at  length  submitted 
to  parliament,  were  found  to  be  substantially  the 
same  as  those  contained  in  the  specification  given 
in  to  the  king  at  York.  The  ratification  of  the 
acts  of  the  Scottish  parliament  was  at  first  resisted 
by  the  king,  because,  implying,  as  it  undoubtedly 
did,  the  total  abolition  of  episcopacy,  it  might  at 
that  peculiar  crisis  be  regarded  as  a  precedent  for 
the  subversion  of  the  same  system  in  England; 
but  the  English  commissioners  having  concurred 
with  the  Scots  in  urging  this  measure,  the  king 
was  constrained,  though  with  great  reluctance,  to 
consent  "  That  the  acts  of  the  par-  Consideration 
liament  assembled  by  his  authority  and  conclusion 
at  Edinburgh,  1640,  should  be  pro-  of  the  tre;lt-v- 
claimed  along  with  those  of  the  next  session  of 
the  same  parliament."  The  second  article,  that 
the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  other  strongholds 
of  the  kingdom,  should  be  garrisoned  according  to 
the  original  intention,  and  the  third,  by  which 
Scotsmen  in  Ireland  were  liberated  from  the  impo- 
sition of  oaths  inconsistent  with  the  covenant,  were 
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agreed  to  with  little  opposition.  The  fourth,  how- 
ever,— requiring  that  the  public  incendiaries,  the 
authors  and  principal  promoters  of  the  late  trou- 
bles, the  sowers  of  discord  between  the  king  and 
his  subjects,  should  be  brought  to  trial  and  punished 
according  to  the  sentences  pronounced  by  the  par- 
liaments of  their  respective  countries, — gave  rise  to 
a  protracted  discussion ;  and  the  king  who,  warned 
by  the  fate  of  Strafford,  now  trembled  for  that  of 
Traquair,  strove  hard  to  evade  giving  his  consent. 
He  conferred  first  with  the  nobles  alone,  then 
with  the  whole  of  the  commissioners,  and  finally 
■with  such  of  the  nobles  as  he  hoped  to  be  able  to 
gain  over  to  his  purpose, — particularly  with  Rothes, 
— urging  them  to  employ  their  influence  either  to 
obtain  the  omission  of  that  article,  or  a  reference 
of  the  matter  to  his  own  decision.  The  commis- 
sioners were  inflexible,  and  the  unhappy  king  was 
obliged  to  submit.  The  fifth  article,  that  ships  and 
goods  detained  should  be  mutually  restored,  and 
that  mutual  indemnification  should  be  made  for 
damages,  was  agreed  to ;  and  four  thousand  pounds 
were  allowed  for  the  refitting  of  eighty  Scottish 
vessels  that  had  been  damaged  during  their  deten- 
tion in  English  harbours.  The  sixth  article  was 
one  of  considerable  difficulty  and  delicacy.  It 
referred  to  the  losses  which  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land had  sustained  by  the  war,  and  especially  the 
amount  of  indemnification  for  the  expense  incurred 
during  the  two  campaigns.  Unwilling  to  run  the 
risk  of  occasioning  any  disunion  between  the  Scots 
and  their  friends  in  parliament,  the  commissioners 
agreed  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  decision  of 
the  house.  The  Scottish  commissioners,  however, 
thought  proper  to  give  in  a  detailed  specification 
of  the  expenses,  amounting  in  all  to  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  a  sum  which  some  of  the  mem- 
bers considered  quite  exorbitant.  The  Scots  insisted 
that  as  the  whole  of  that  sum  had  been  expended 
in.  resisting  the  common  enemy,  they  were  in 
justice  entitled  to  its  restitution,  but  declared 
themselves  willing  to  submit  to  the  arbitrament  of 
parliament;  adding  that,  but  for  the  poverty  of 
their  country,  they  would  cheerfully  have  borne 
the  whole  expense.  After  considerable  discus- 
sion, the  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds 
was  allowed,  under  the  name  of  a  brotherly  assist- 
ance, which  was  accepted  by  the  Scottish  commis- 
sioners with  protestations  of  affection  and  gratitude. 
By  the  seventh  article,  all  declarations,  acts,  books, 
libels,  and  whatever  had  been  published  by  either 
side  to  the  disparagement  of  the  other,  were  recalled 
and  suppressed;  and  by  the  eighth  and  last,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  garrisons  of  Berwick  and  Carlisle 
should  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  before  the 
commencement  of  the  late  troubles.  To  these 
articles  the  Scots  proposed  to  add  another  for 
securing  unity  in  religion  and  uniformity  in  church 
government ;  but,  though  it  does  not  appear  that 
parliament  were  averse  to  this  proposal,  it  was  one 
of  too  great  importance  to  be  summarily  disposed 
of,  and  accordingly  was  not  allowed  to  be  inserted 
in  the  treaty.     The  king's  answer  to  this  proposed 


article  stands  in  strong  contrast  with  many  of  his 
former  haughty  and  imperious  declarations,  and 
shows  that  he  was  not  without  a  humiliating  per- 
ception of  the  altered  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  placed.  He  had  seen  enough  of  the  steadfast 
adherence  of  the  Scots  to  the  principles  they  pro- 
fessed to  convince  him  that,  by  unity  in  religion 
and  uniformity  in  church  government,  they  could 
only  mean  presby  terianism — by  the  attempts  to  sup- 
press which  he  had  rashly  hazarded  the  peace  of 
both  nations,  as  well  as  the  security  of  his  crown  ; 
yet  his  answer  is  at  once  cautious  and  conciliatory. 
u  His  majesty,  with  the  advice  of  Conclusion  of 
both  houses  of  parliament,  doth  t5ie  treaty. 
approve  of  the  affection  of  his  subjects  in  Scotland, 
in  their  desire  of  having  conformity  of  church 
government  between  the  two  nations ;  and  as  the 
parliament  hath  already  taken  into  consideration 
the  reformation  of  church  government,  so  the}'  will 
proceed  thereon,  in  due  time,  as  shall  best  conduce 
to  the  glory  of  God,  the  peace  of  the  Church,  and 
of  both  kingdoms." 

The    treaty   thus   concluded    and   ratified    was 

accompanied  with  an  act  of  obli-    ,  ,    »•.,•.. 

„  .,        ,         „,       „       ,.  ,     Act  of  oblivion, 

vion,   from   the    benefit  of  which 

Charles,  however  reluctant,  was  constrained  to 
exclude  the  Earl  of  Traquair,  Sir  Robert  Spottis- 
wood,  Sir  John  Hay,  Mr.  Walter  Balcanquhal,  and 
the  Scottish  bishops.  With  regard  to  the  latter, 
the  exclusion  was  of  little  consequence,  as  they 
were  now  reduced,  both  spiritually  and  temporally, 
to  their  former  level,  and  were  not  likely  to  return 
to  Scotland,  or  if  they  did,  were  probably  now  too 
insignificant  to  be  molested;  but  it  was  different 
with  the  others,  and  especially  with  Traquair,  whose 
offences  had  chiefly  originated  in  his  zeal  to  obey 
the  royal  commands,  and  whom  therefore  Charles 
manifested  such  painful  anxiety  to  save  that  their 
punishment  was,  though  not  nominally,  at  least 
virtually  left  to  himself. 

The  unhappy  king,  finding  his  authority  almost 
annihilated  by  the  increasing  power  of  the  parlia- 
ment, and  being  baffled  in  an  attempt  to  gain  over 
the  army  to  his  support — an  attempt  which  ren- 
dered him  still  more  suspected  and  disliked—now 
bethought  him  of  making  a  strenuous  endeavour  to 
conciliate  the  Scots,  and,  if  possible,  break  up  that 
unity  of  purpose  that  he  now  clearly  perceived  to 
exist  between  them  and  his  English  parliament. 
He  had  already,  as  we  have  seen,  gained  over 
Montrose  ;  his  next  attempt  was  Defection  of 
on  the  Earl  of  Rothes,  who,  though  Kothes. 
one  of  the  most  popular  and  able  of  the  Scottish 
leaders,  appears  to  have  been  destitute  of  prin- 
ciple, and  to  have  joined  the  covenanters  rather 
from  personal  than  from  public  motives.  He  fell 
into  the  snare  which  Charles  had  laid  for  him, 
and  but  for  his  sudden  death  would  have  sacrificed* 
for  the  promise  of  a  rich  marriage  and  the  offer 
of  a  post  in  the  king's  bedchamber,  all  claim  to 
consistency  or  patriotism.  The  popular  cause, 
however,  was  now  too  strong  to  suffer  much  from 
his  defection.     He  was  despised  and  soon  forgotten. 
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Still  further  to  ingratiate  him  self  with  the  Scots, 

Charles  once  more  determined  to 

posesTo^mt     trJ'  the  influence  of  his  personal 

Scotland.  He-    presence    in    his    native    country. 

turn  of  the       q']mt  n\[  m[rr}xt  be  jn  readiness  for 

Scottish  arm}-.     ,  .  ,     ^  ..  .      , 

his  speedy  departure,  he  required 

the  parliament  to  be  prepared  within  fourteen  days 
to  present  him  with  such  hills  as  required  the 
royal  assent.  This  undoubtedly  precipitated  the 
conclusion  of  the  treat}'.  Parliament,  taking  the 
alarm  lest  this  movement  of  the  king  should  be 
merely  a  feint  to  conceal  the  purpose  of  putting 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  army  in  the  north, 
immediately  dispatched  Lord  Holland  with  money 
to  pay  them  off  and  disband  them.  A  fourth  part 
of  the  "brotherly  assistance"  was  advanced,  with  an 
as.-urance  that  the  arrears  should  be  paid  by  equal 
instalments  within  two  years;  and  the  Scots  re- 
turned home,  elated  with  the  result  of  their  expe- 
dition, and  bound  more  closely  than  ever  to  their 
English  brethren. 

The  Scottish  parliament  of  1640,  after  .several 
Meeting  of  the  adjournments,  at  length  met  for 
Scottish  parlia-  the  dispatch  of  business  on  the 
c^espondeTce     15th  of  July,  1611.  Lord  Loudoun, 

of  Montrose —     however,    having    represented    to 

his  imprison-  them  that  his  majesty  would  be 
in  Scotland  about  the  middle  of 
August,  they  thought  proper  to  defer  the  conclud- 
ing of  any  important  business  until  his  arrival, 
and  in  the  interval  continued  their  sittings,  which 
were  mostly  occupied  in  preparing  and  arranging 
matters  for  subsequent  deliberation. 

In  the  meantime  an  intercepted  letter  of  Mon- 
trose's revealed  a  new  secret  correspondence  on  the 
part  of  that  nobleman,  upon  which  he  and  a  num- 
ber of  his  friends,  who  were  implicated  or  sus- 
pected, were  arrested  and  closely  confined  in  the 
Castle  of  Edinburgh. 

On  their  leaving  London,  Dunfermline  and 
Loudoun  received  instructions  from  the  king  de- 
siring a  further  prorogation  of  parliament,  and 
requiring  them  to  insist  that  the  parliament  would 
be  content  with  such  a  share  in  the  nomination 
of  the  officers  of  state  as  he  had  expressed  in 
his  answer  to  the  fourth  article  of  the  treaty; 
that  they  would  accept  of  Traquair's  submission, 
and  pass  from  all  who  had  been  cited  to  appear 
before  the  parliament  until  some  crime  should 
be  proved  against  them  ;  that  they  would  restore 
the  keepers  of  Edinburgh  and  Dunbarton  castles 
to  their  dignities  and  estates;  and  that  no  new 
acts  should  be  proposed  derogatory  to  his  royal 
power,  honour,  and  benefit.  Parliament,  how- 
ever, resolved  that  their  meetings  could  be  no 
longer  prorogued,  though,  for  the  king's  satisfac- 
tion, they  promised  that,  until  the  17th  of  August, 
they  should  pass  no  definite  sentence  on  any  matter 
of  weight  unless  constrained  by  necessity.  Tra- 
quair's submission  they  rejected ;  and  to  the  king's 
other  demands  they  thought  fit  to  delay  giving 
any  particular  answer  until  his  majesty  should 
appear  in  person  or  by  his  commissioner.     A  copy 


of  the  treaty  was  at  the  same  time  delivered  to 
each  estate  for  their  deliberate  consideration,  before 
they  should  be  called  on  to  approve  of  it.* 

A  committee  was  now  appointed  to  regulate  the 
order  of  the  house.     They  ordered    Committee  for 
that  fines  should  be  imposed  for    regulating  the 
absence   or   for   coming    too   late,      order  of  the 

,.  house, 

varying   in   amount  according   to 

the  rank  of  the  parties.  Lords  Durie  and  Craig- 
hall  entreated  that  the  lords  of  session,  the  supreme 
judges  by  whom  the  laws  were  administered, 
should  be  present  to  assist  in  framing  them ;  but 
this  the  house  would  not  allow.  The  lord-advocate 
insisted  on  being  present,  as  a  privilege  belonging 
to  his  office.  This  gave  rise  to  a  keen  debate, 
which  resulted  in  the  concession  of  the  privilege 
under  certain  restrictions.  An  attempt  was  also 
made  to  insure  to  some  of  the  ministers,  commis- 
sioners of  the  General  Assembly,  the  privilege  of 
being  present  to  hear  the  debates.  This,  on  the 
motion  of  Argyll,  was  peremptorily  refused,  as 
being  likely  to  pave  the  way  for  the  introduction 
of  churchmen  into  parliament.  A  like  claim  on 
the  part  of  the  eldest  sons  of  the  nobility  was  also 
to  their  great  chagrin  disallowed,  and  a  general 
order  was  passed  that  none  but  the  regular  mem- 
bers of  the  house  should  be  suffered  to  enter. 
Finally,  it  was  ordered  that  an  oath  should  be 
administered  to  the  members  of  this  and  all  subse- 
quent parliaments,  as  a  security  against  "  tentation 
and  court  corruption." 

The  king  left  London  for  Scotland  on  the  10th 
of  August ;  but  instead  of  being  Departure  of 
attended  as  formerly  by  a  nume-  Charles  for 
rous  and  brilliant  retinue  of  obse-  Scotland, 
quious  courtiers,  he  was  accompanied  by  a  committee 
of  parliament,  ostensibly  appointed  as  commis- 
sioners to  the  Scottish  Estates,  with  instructions  to 
transmit  information  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
house,  but  in  reality  to  act  as  spies  on  the  conduct 
of  the  king,  who  had  by  his  systematic  duplicity 
rendered  himself  an  object  of  suspicion.  He  was 
received  during  his  progress  with  the  greatest 
coldness,  and  everywhere  the  marks  of  discontent 
were  visible.  He  halted  on  the  13th  at  Newcastle, 
where  he  dined  with  General  Leslie.  Here  num- 
bers of  the  Scottish  officers  were  introduced  to  him, 
all  of  whom  he  received  with  unwonted  condescen- 
sion and  affability.  On  reaching  the  Scottish 
Borders  he  was  attended  by  numbers  of  the  neigh- 
bouring gentlemen,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Gladsmuir 
he  was  welcomed  by  a  deputation  from  the  Estates, 
consisting  of  the  Earl  of  Argyll  and  Lord  Almond, 
the  Barons  Innes  and  Ker,  and  the  burgesses  of 
Aberdeen  and  St.  Andrew's.  On  the  evening  of 
the  14th  he  found  himself  once  Arrival  in 
more  in  his  royal  palace  in  the  Edinburgh, 
capital,  his  whole  retinue  amounting  to  not  more 
than  three  persons — his  nephew,  the  Elector  Pala- 
tine, the  Duke  of  Lennox,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Hamilton.  Notwithstanding  the  fatigue  of  his 
long  journey,  he  held  a  levee  the  same  evening  in 
*  *  Baillie,  vol.  i.  pp.  377,  378. 
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the  long  gallery,  where  he  received  the  compliments 
of  the  nobility  and  barons,  all  of  whom  were 
allowed  the  honour  of  kissing  his  majesty's  hand. 

The  manner  in  which  he  felt  constrained  by  his 
altered  circumstances  to  receive  the  homage  of  men 
whom  he  had  denounced  as  rebels  must  have  been 
deeply  afflicting  to  the  mind  of  Charles — especially 
when  he  traced,  as  he  could  scarcely  fail  to  do,  his 
present  humiliation  to  his  own  overweening  pride, 
his  insane  persistence  in  a  project  at  once  flagitious 
and  hopeless,  and  his  own  systematic  duplicity  and 
perfidy.  These  men,  so  lately  in  arms  against  him, 
he  now  courted  as  the  last  support  of  his  tottering 
throne ;  and  with  this  view,  probably  rather  than 
from  any  other  motive,  the  intolerant  upholder  of 
prelacy  was  fain  to  affect  a  respectful  homage  to  the 
church  that  he  had  so  long  laboured  to  subvert. 
On  the  first  Sabbath  after  his  arrival  he  attended 
the  chapel-royal,  where  Mr.  Alexander  Henderson 
had  been  appointed  to  preach,  and  the  service  was 
conducted  entirely  after  the  presbyterian  form. 
During  the  whole  of  his  residence  in  Scotland 
he  persevered  in  the  same  course,  nor  did  he  evince 
either  disgust  or  impatience,  though  the  discourses 
sometimes  extended  to  a  length  that  many  of  the 
presbyterians  themselves  complained  of  as  tedious. 
On  Monday  the  king  remained  within  doors,  and 
held  a  close  consultation  with  his  privy  council.  It 
was  now  no  time  to  stand  on  his  prerogative,  to 
yield  had  become  a  necessity,  and  the  only  question 
was  how  this  was  to  be  done  without  the  appear- 
ance of  yielding.  Some  discussion  arose  as  to  the 
manner  of  his  proceeding  to  the  opening  of  par- 
liament. The  ceremony  of  riding  was  urged  by 
the  advocate,  who  adduced  several  precedents  in 
its  favour ;  but  as  this  might  be  supposed  to  cast 
some  doubt  on  the  legality  of  their  former  meetings, 
it  was  thought  better  to  omit  it  on  this  occasion. 
Accordingly  next  day,  after  hearing  sermon,  his 
majesty,  as  had  been  previously  arranged,  drove  up 
the  Canongate  and  High  Street  in  a  coach,  and 
alighting  at  the  Ladies'  Steps,  walked  to  the  house, 
preceded  by  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  carrying  the 
crown,  the  Earl  of  Argyll  bearing  the  sceptre,  and 
the  Earl  of  Sutherland  the  sword  of  state.  The 
king  entered  the  house  about  eleven  o'clock,  at- 
tended by  the  Elector  Palatine,  for  whom  a  richly 
embroidered  seat  was  prepared  on  the  left  of  the 
throne.  Having  courteously  saluted  the  members, 
the  kiug  then  addressed  them  in  the  following 
The  king's  words  : — "  My  lords  and  gentle- 
opening  ad-  men,  there  has  been  nothing  so 
displeasing  to  me  as  those  unlucky 
differences  which  have  of  late  happened  between 
me  and  my  subjects,  and  nothing  I  have  more  de- 
sired than  to  see  this  day,  wherein  I  hope  not  only 
to  settle  these  unhappy  mistakings,  but  rightly  to 
know  and  be  known  of  my  native  country.  I  need 
not  tell  you,  for  I  think  it  is  well  known  to  most, 
what  difficulties  I  have  passed  by  and  overcome 
to  be  here  at  this  time ;  yet  this  I  will  say,  that  if  love 
to  my  native  country  had  not  been  a  chief  motive 
to  this  journey,  other  respects  might  easily  have 


found  a  shift  to  do  that  by  a  commissioner  which 
I  am  come  to  perform  myself.  All  this  considered, 
I  cannot  doubt  but  to  find  such  real  testimonies  of 
your  affection  for  the  maintenance  of  that  royal 
power  which  I  do  enjoy  after  one  hundred  and 
eight  descents,  and  which  you  have  so  often  pro- 
fessed to  maintain,  and  to  which  your  own  national 
oath  doth  oblige  you,  that  I  shall  not  think  my 
pains  ill  bestowed.  Now  the  end  of  my  coming  is 
shortly  this,  to  perform  whatsoever  I  have  promised, 
and  withal  to  quiet  these  distractions  which  have 
and  may  fall  out  amongst  you ;  and  this  I  mind 
not  superficially,  but  fully  and  cheerfully  to  do — for 
I  assure  you  I  can  do  nothing  with  more  cheerful- 
ness than  to  give  my  people  contentment  and  a 
general  satisfaction ;  wherefore  not  offering  to 
endear  myself  to  you  in  words,  which,  indeed,  is 
not  my  way,  I  desire  in  the  first  place  to  settle  that 
which  concerns  the  religion  and  just  liberties  of 
this  my  native  country  before  I  proceed  to  any 
other  act."  * 

To  this  address  the  president  replied,  thanking 
his  majesty  for  all  the  former  demonstrations  of  his 
goodness,  and  for  the  present  expressions  of  his 
love  to  this  his  ancient  and  native  kingdom.  The 
president  was  followed  by  Argyll,  in  an  eloquent 
speech,  in  which  he  compared  the  kingdom  for 
some  years  past  to  a  vessel  tossed  in  a  tempestuous 
sea,  and  congratulated  his  majesty  on  having,  like 
a  skilful  pilot,  steered  her  in  safety  through  many 
rocks  and  shelves  during  seasons  of  the  greatest 
difficulty  and  danger;  and  he  humbly  entreated 
that  his  majesty  would  not  desert  her  until  he  had 
brought  her  safely  to  anchor,  and  settled  her  in  the 
haven  so  ardently  longed  for.f 

The  king  was  about  to  evince  his  sincerity  and 
zeal  by  touching  with  the  sceptre    Ratification  of 
the  acts  of  the  parliament  of  1640 ;  the  acts  of  1640 
but   the  house  in  the  exercise  of      Sceptre 
a  wise  caution   interfered   to  pre-    refused  by  par- 
vent  this  proceeding,  on  the  ground         liament. 
that  it  was  unnecessary.     The  real  reason,  however, 
was  a  suspicion  that  the  king  had  some  latent  in- 
tention of  destroying  the  previous  validity  of  these 
acts,  by  making  it  appear  that  they  had  not  the 
force  of  law  until  this  ceremony  was   performed, 
and  thus  bringing  in  question  the  legality  of  all 
that  had  been  done  in  virtue  of  them  during  the 
past  year.     This  it  was  evident  would  be  to  un- 
settle even  the  treaty  itself,  as  it  was  only  from 
that  parliament  that  the  commissioners  had  derived 
their  authority  to  treat  at  all.     It  was  represented 
to  his  majesty  that,  having  already  confirmed  these 
acts  by  treaty,  no  farther  ratification  was  requisite 
than  their  publication  in  his  name. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  a  committee 
consisting  of  two  members  from    Encroachmeut 
each  estate  were  appointed  to  wait    0f  the  king  on 
on  the  king,  to  remonstrate  against    the  privilege** 
a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  par-  °  par  l 
liament  in  his  having  confined  one  of  the  members. 

*  Stevenson,  vol.  iii.  p.  998. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  999;  Balfour's  Memorials,  p.  44. 
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A  contest  having  occurred  between  the  Earl  of 
Wigton  and  Sir  William  Cockburn  of  Langton, 
regarding  the  office  of  hereditary  usher  to  the 
parliament,  Cockburn,  whose  title  was  afterwards 
sustained,  had,  before  the  case  was  decided,  seized 
the  mace  and  carried  it  before  the  king  at  his 
entrance  into  the  house.  A  complaint  having  been 
made,  his  majesty,  without  investigation,  issued  a 
warrant  for  taking  Cockburn  into  custody,  and  con- 
fining him  in  the  castle.  On  the  representation  of 
the  committee  the  king  apologised, 
s  apo  ogj .    ^^  ^^^  ^  g  afterwards  declared 

before  parliament  that  he  was  not  aware  when  he 
issued  the  warrant  of  Cockburn's  having  been  a 
member  of  the  house,  and  promised  for  himself,  his 
heirs,  and  successors,  that  they  should  never  com- 
mit any  member  during  the  sitting  of  parliament 
without  the  consent  of  the  house.  This  declaration 
gave  universal  satisfaction,  and  it  was  ordered  to 
be  inserted  in  the  record. 

On  the  following  day  the  national  covenant,  with 
Oath  to  be        tne  Dond  °^  obedience  to  the  acts 

taken  by  mem-  of  the  parliament  of  1640,  was 
ben  of  par-  approved  by  the  king  and  the 
Lament.  Estates,  and,  with  a  view  to  ex- 
clude from  the  house  all  who  were  unfriendly  to 
these  bonds,  the  following  oath  was  appointed  to 
be  taken  by  every  member  before  being  admitted 
to  his  seat : — "  We,  undersubscribers,  and  every 
one  of  us  do,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  pro- 
mise and  vow  that  in  this  present  parliament  we 
shall  faithfully  and  freely  speak,  answer,  and  ex- 
press ourselves  upon  all  and  everything  which  is 
or  shall  be  proposed,  so  far  as  we  think  in  our 
conscience  may  conduce  to  the  glory  of  God,  the 
good  and  peace  of  the  Church  and  State  of  this 
kingdom,  and  employ  our  best  endeavours  to  pro- 
mote the  same,  and  shall  in  no  ways  advise,  vote, 
or  consent  to  anything  which  to  our  best  know- 
ledge we  think  not  most  expedient  and  conducible 
thereto ;  as  also  that  we  shall  respect  and  defend, 
with  our  life,  power,  and  estate,  his  majesty's 
royal  person,  honour,  and  estate,  as  is  expressed  in 
our  national  covenant,  and  likewise  the  power  and 
privileges  of  parliament,  and  the  lawful  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  subjects,  and  by  all  good  means  and 
ways  oppose  and  endeavour  to  bring  to  exact  trial 
all  such  as  either  byT  force,  practice,  counsel,  plots, 
conspiracies,  or  otherwise  have  done,  or  shall  do, 
anything  in  prejudice  of  the  purity  of  religion,  the 
laws,  liberties,  and  peace  of  the  kingdom  ;  and, 
farther,  that  we  shall  in  all  just  and  honourable 
ways  endeavour  to  preserve  union  and  peace  be- 
twixt the  three  kingdoms  of  Scotland,  England, 
and  Ireland,  and  neither  for  hope,  fear,  nor  other 
respects  shall  relinquish  this  vow  and  promise." 
One  member  only,  the  Earl  of  Carnwath,  refused 
to  take  this  obligation. 

While  the  Scots  were  thus  anxious  to  secure  for 
themselves  the  blessings  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  they  were  not  indifferent  to  the  claims 
of  their  brethren  abroad  on  their  sympathy  and 
support.      The    king    laid   before   parliament  his 


manifesto  in  favour  of  his  nephew,  the  Elector 
Palatine,  with  the  resolution  of  the     ^^  to 
Jbnglisn  parliament  to  support  it ;        assist  the 
and  the  Estates  having  taken  the     Elector  Pala- 
mattcr  into  consideration,  in  a  few  txne* 

days  unanimously  resolved  to  raise  and  maintain 
ten  thousand  men  to  unite  with  the  English  in 
endeavouring  to  recover  the  inheritance  of  the 
prince,  and  restore  peace  to  Germany.  Both  the 
king  and  the  elector  warmly  thanked  the  house 
for  this  resolution ;  and,  although  the  troubles  in 
which  both  kingdoms  were  shortly  afterwards  in- 
volved prevented  its  being  carried  into  effect,  yet 
the  prince  ever  after  entertained  sentiments  of 
high  respect  and  gratitude  both  to  the  Scots  and  to 
the  English  dissenters,  and  could  never  be  induced 
to  take  part  with  his  uncle  in  the  civil  war  raised 
against  them. 

When  the  treaty  had  been  confirmed,  an  act  was 
passed  by  previous  arrangement     An  act  sccur. 
similar  to  one  that  had  been  passed   ing  tranquillity 
by  the  English  parliament,  having     between  the 
•      -»j        n i.     ,     .  "i  two  kingdoms. 

for    its    object    to    provide    some  ° 

effectual  security  for  the  tranquillity  of  both  king- 
doms. Its  provisions  were  : — that  neither  kingdom 
should  declare  war  against  the  other  without 
giving  three  months'  warning,  nor  without  the  con- 
sent of  parliament ;  that  each  parliament  should 
assist  the  other  to  prevent  or  repel  foreign  invasion, 
and  suppress  internal  disturbance ;  and,  lastly, 
that  during  the  interval  between  triennial  parlia- 
ments commissioners  should  be  intrusted  with  the 
preservation  of  the  peace.  The  first  of  these  pro- 
visions was  wise  and  salutary  ;  the  second  occa- 
sioned some  animosity  by  leading  to  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  Scots  in  the  dissensions  of  England; 
and  the  third  led  to  the  total,  though  temporary, 
subversion  of  the  monarchy. 

W^ith  consent  of  the  Estates,  the  king  now  or- 
dained that  the  thirty-nine  acts  of  the  parliament 
of  1640  should,  in  conformity  with  the  treaty,  be 
published  in  his  majesty's  name  as  laws  in  force 
from  the  time  of  their  enactment ;  and  they  were 
proclaimed  accordingly  on  the  first  day  of  Sep- 
tember following.  Orders  were  also  given  by  the 
king  and  parliament  for  disbanding  the  army, 
paying  up  their  arrears,  a  mutual  exchange  of 
captures  between  the  Scots  and  the  English,  and 
the  demolition  of  all  intrenchments  thrown  up  on 
the  Borders ;  and  the  7th  of  September  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  observed  as  a  day  of  public  thanks- 
giving in  all  the  churches  of  the  kingdom  for  the 
many  blessings  the  Almighty  had  bestowed  on 
both  nations,  and,  in  particular,  for  the  happy  ces- 
sation of  hostilities  granted  by  the  treaty. 

There  was  one  point  of  great  importance,  which 
had  occasioned  much  dissension  at  the  framing  of 
the  treaty  in  London,  and  which,  being  then  re- 
ferred to  the  consideration  of  the  Scottish  parlia- 
ment, was  now  resumed  and  contested  with  unabated 
obstinacy  on  both  sides.  This  was  the  right  of 
appointing  the  officers  of  State.  The  king  insisted 
that  the  nomination  of  these  officers  was  an  un- 
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alienable  part  of  his  prerogative,  and  one  of  the 
principal  supports  of  his  government.  This  he 
maintained  was  a  right  which  had  at  all  times  been 
exercised  by  the  kings  of  Scotland,  and  had  never 
before  been  called  in  question,  either  there  or  in 
England.  The  parliament,  on  the  other  hand, 
adduced  a  variety  of  instances,  both  in  law  and 
ancient  usage,  in  which  these  functionaries  had 
been  chosen  with  advice  of  the  Estates ;  and  main- 
tained that  their  election  by  the  king  alone  had 
already  occasioned  many  evils,  and  was  likely  to 
continue  to  do  so,  while  the  king  from  residing  at 
a  distance  was  necessarily  but  little  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  the  country,  and  consequently 
liable  to  be  misled  by  the  misrepresentations  of 
6elfish  and  designing  parties.  In  justice  to  Charles, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  this  was  an  invasion  of 
that  prerogative  which,  even  according  to  our 
modern  notions,  ought  to  belong  inalienably  to 
the  crown.  Deprived  of  this,  indeed,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  how  a  monarchical  government 
can  exist ;  and  it  affords  a  striking  proof  of  the 
king's  conviction  of  the  helplessness  of  the  position 
into  which  he  had  fallen  from  his  own  perversity, 
and  through  the  influence  of  evil  counsel,  that  he 
was  at  last  prevailed  on  to  surrender  this  last 
shadow  of  that  kingly  power,  which  he  had  vainly 
imagined  to  be  unlimited.  When  he  intimated 
his  acquiescence  to  the  house  every  member,  rising 
from  his  seat,  bowed  reverentially  to  the  throne  in 
gratitude  to  his  majesty  for  his  condescension  to 


Act  respecting 


the  desire  of  his  parliament.     An 


the  nomination  act  was  then  framed  and  passed, 
of  officers  of  \vith  one  dissentient  voice,  pro- 
ceeding upon  the  narrative  of  this 
concession  on  the  part  of  the  king,  who  now  de- 
clared for  himself  and  his  successors  that  they 
would  make  choice  of  their  counsellors  with  the 
advice  and  approbation  of  the  Estates  during  their 
sitting,  and  in  the  intervals  that  might  occur,  only 
by  the  advice  of  their  privy  council,  to  be  warned 
fifteen  days  previous  to  their  assembling. 

In  return  for  these  concessions,  the  Estates  gra- 
tified the  king  by  agreeing  to  liberate  the  "incen- 
diaries and  plotters,"  whose  number  was  reduced 
to  five.  Their  trial  was  referred  to  the  committee 
during  the  recess,  and  their  punishment  was  left 
to  the  determination  of  the  king.  Considerable 
Appointment  difficulty  was  felt  in  making  the 
of  officers  of  appointments  to  the  high  offices 
of  State,  which  were  nearly  all 
vacant,  and  for  the  more  lucrative  of  which  there 
was  some  competition.  At  length,  however,  it  was 
arranged  that  the  office  of  treasurer  should,  in  the 
meantime,  be  put  in  commission,  while  Lord  Lou- 
doun was  appointed  chancellor;  Gibson  of  Durie, 
clerk  register;  Roxburgh,  lord  privy  seal;  Sir 
Thomas  Hope,  lord-advocate  ;  and  Sir  John  Hamil- 
ton of  Orbiston,  lord  justice-clerk.  The  Earl  of 
Lanark  was  continued  as  secretary.  Mr.  Archibald 
Johnston  received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and 
was  appointed  one  of  the  lords  of  session,  under 
the  title  of  Lord  Warriston.      These  offices  were 


confirmed  to  their  respective  holders  during  o-00d 
behaviour  or  life.  Sir  Robert  Spottiswood,  the 
president  of  the  court  of  session,  and  three  of  the 
judges  were,  on  account  of  certain  alleged  oifences 
removed  from  the  bench;  and,  at  the  request  of 
the  Estates,  eight  of  the  privy  counsellors  were 
struck  off  the  roll. 

It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the  arrange* 
ments  now  completed  would  please  all  parties. 
The  ultra-royalists  and  the  less  moderate  of  the 
presbyterians  were  both  dissatisfied — the  former 
with  the  concessions  extorted  from  the  king  and 
the  favours  bestowed  on  the  covenanters,*  the  latter 
with  the  leniency  with  which  their  enemies  had 
been  treated.  The  covenanters  became  reconciled 
to  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  on  account  of  the  mo- 
deration of  his  counsels,  and  consented  to  the  with- 
drawal of  his  name  from  the  list  of"  incendiaries;" 
and  he  soon  rose  to  such  influence  among  thera 
that,  in  conjunction  with  Argyll,  he  in  a  great 
measure  directed  their  councils.  Falling  in  conse- 
quence under  the  suspicion  of  the  king,  he  became 
an  object  of  dislike  and  calumny  to  the  royalists, 
who  now  meditated  vengeance  against  both  him  and 
Argyll.  The  open  reproaches  and  insults  to  which 
they  were  daily  subjected  at  length  attracted  the 
attention  of  parliament,  and  led  to  an  inquiry,  in 
the  course  of  which  Lord  Carnwath  was  accused  of« 
having  said,  "  Now  there  are  three  kings  in  Scot- 
land, but  by  God  two  of  them"  (naming  Hamilton 
and  Argyll)  "  shall  lose  their  heads ! "  The  charge, 
however,  was  dropped,  as  only  one  witness  was 
adduced  in  its  support.  But  Lord 
Henry  Iter,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  6ulted  by  Lord 
of  Roxburgh,  accused  Hamilton  Crawford  in 
of  being  a  juggler  with  the  king,  ^[J*^06 
and  a  traitor  both  to  him  and  his 
country ;  and,  in  a  fit  of  intoxication,  sent  Lord 
Crawford,  who  was  in  the  same  condition,  to 
deliver  a  message  to  that  effect,  together  with  a 
challenge  to  the  marquis,  who  was  at  the  time 
closeted  with  the  king.  Crawford  burst  furiously 
into  the  chamber,  and,  in  the  presence  of  the  king 
and  all  around  him,  delivered  his  message  in  a 
most  insolent  and  outrageous  manner.  Hamilton 
mildly  replied,  that  if  he  would  return  on  the 
morrow  he  would  give  him  an  answer;  but  the 
indignation  of  parliament  was  roused  at  such  an 
insult  having  been  offered  to  one  of  their  members 
in  the  very  presence  of  the  sovereign.  They  ac- 
cordingly complained  to  the  king,  but  Hamilton 
interposed  on  behalf  of  the  offender,  to  whose 
father  he  acknowledged  he  owed  many  obligations, 
and,  on  his  knees,  supplicated  forgiveness  for  both 
him  and  Carnwath,  to  whose  condition  at  the  time 
he  imputed  the  indiscretion.  Parliament,  how- 
ever, refused  to  be  satisfied  until  Ker  had  publicly 

*  Clarendon  says  the  king  "  seemed  to  have  made  that 
progress  into  Scotland  only  that  he  might  make  a  perfect 
deed  of  gift  of  that  kingdom."  The  rewards  bestowed 
upon  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  drew  from  the  Larl  ot 
Carnwath  the  bitter  jest,  "That  he  would  go  to  Ireland, 
and  join  Sir  Phelim  O'Neale,  chief  of  the  rebels  there,  and 
then  he  was  sure  the  king  would  prefer  him." 
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acknowledged  his  fault,  and  sued  for  pardon  both 
from  them  and  the  king.* 

Hamilton  embraced  this  favourable  opportunity 

Exculpation  of    of  applying   to   parliament  for  a 

Hamilton  by      public   exoneration    from   all   the 

parliament.       charges  that  had  bcen  made  against 

him,  and  the  suspicions  with  which  he  was  still 
haunted ;  and  he  had  the  gratification  to  obtain 
from  the  house  a  unanimous  deed  clearing  him  from 
all  imputations  of  disloyalty  to  his  king  or  country, 
and  declaring  him  to  be  a  true  patriot  and  a  faith- 
ful and  loyal  servant  to  his  majesty,  f 

Not  long  after  this  a  mysterious  and  alarming  plot 

"The  Incident."  Cam°  t0  ******  which'  f!'°m  lt*.  appa" 
rent  want  of  connection  with  the 

leading  events  of  the  period,  has  been  denominated 

"  the  Incident."   The  alleged  principal  conspirators 

were  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  Colonel  Cochrane,  and 

Lieutenant-colonel  Alexander  Stewart;  but  several 

other  persons,  including  the  king  himself,  were  said 

to  have  been  in  the  secret.    The  object  was  to  entrap 

the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  his  brother,  Lord  Lanark, 

and  the  Marquis  of  Argyll,  and  either  to  put  them 

to  death  or  hurry  them  on  board  a  ship  of  war 

in  Leith  Roads,  there  to  be  detained  until  measures 

were  taken  to  bring  them  to  trial  on  a  charge  of 

treason.      Colonel  Cochrane  was  to  have  brought 

his  regiment   from  Musselburgh  to  command  the 

capital,  and  to  secure  some  other  of  the  leading 

members  of  parliament ;  many  of  the  Kers,  Homes, 

Johnstones,  and  other  borderers  were  to  repair  to 

Edinburgh,  and  a  strong  effort  was  to  be  made  to 

liberate    Montrose   and   his   fellow-prisoners,   and 

give  them  the  command  of  the  castle.     Fortunately, 

however,  the  secret  transpired,  and  on  the  night  in 

which   the  plot  was  to  have  been   executed,  the 

intended  victims  made  their  escape  to  Kinniel,  a 

place   of  some    strength,   belonging  to  the  Earl 

ot  Lanark,  and  situated  near  the  confluence  of  the 

Avon   with   the   Forth.      Meanwhile,   the  report 

spread,  the  whole  city  was  speedily  in  an  uproar, 

and  armed  bands  of  the  citizens  kept  watch  during 

the  night  to  preserve  the  peace  and  protect   the 

popular  nobles. 

Next  day  the  king  repaired  to  parliament  at- 

The  kino-        tended  by  about  five  armed  men, 

attempts  to       who  entering  in  a  menacing  way 

overawe  the      int0  the  outer  hall,  excited  great 


parliament. 


confusion   and   alarm    among   the 


members,  who  refused  to  proceed  to  business  until 
General  Leslie  was  commissioned  to  protect  them 
with  all  the  train-bands  and  other  troops  in  the 
town  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  every  stranger 
who  could  avouch  no  lawful  business  was  dismissed 
from  the  court  and  the  city.  "When  the  house  pro- 
ceeded to  investigate  this  extraordinary  affair,  the 
king  expressed  strong,  and  not  unnatural,  indigna- 
tion against  Hamilton,  whom  he  accused  of  cowardice 
for  having  fled  from  the  city,  thereby,  he  alleged, 
giving  rise  to  false  and  injurious  reports  dishonour- 
ing to  himself  and  prejudicial  to  his  government. 
He  declared  he  had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  insinua- 
*  Stevenson,  vol.  hi.  p.  1012.  f  Ibid.,  p.  1013. 


tions  made  against  Hamilton  by  persons  of  the  first 

rank  and  greatest  trust  about  him,  but  he  would 

not  interfere  to  screen  from  justice  the  best  subject 

in  all  his  dominions;  and  had  Hamilton  not  been 

secured  by  the  late  declaration  of  parliament,  he 

would  himself  have  impeached  him  of  treason.    He 

professed  an  utter  abhorrence  of  all  plots,  and  swore 

by  God  that  the  parliament  and  the  fugitive  lords 

too  behoved  to  clear  his  honour.* 

A  committee,  consisting  of  the   Lord-president 

Balmerino,  the  lord-ehancellor,  the      A 

.p.    .  _'  7  'A  committee 

Duke  of  Lennox,  four  barons,  and      appointed  to 

four  burgesses,  were  appointed  to    investigate  the 

investigate  the  whole  affair.     But  p 

no  twro  of  the  witnesses  examined  agreed  in  their 

depositions,  and  the  whole  affair  is  still  involved 

in   impenetrable    obscurity.      There   is  reason   to 

suspect,  however,  that  a  plot  of  some  kind  had 

been  formed  against  Hamilton  and  Argyll,  whose 

ulterior  views  had  now  been  made  known  to  the 

king.     It  was,  therefore,  declared  that  they  had 

good  reason  for  withdrawing  themselves,  and  they 

were  requested  to  resume  their  places. 

Intelligence  of  these  events  was  transmitted  by 
the  English  commissioners  to  Lon-       Alarm  and 
don,  where  it  excited  considerable    precautions  of 
alarm  among  the  members  of  the      the  English 
English  parliament,  who  thought      ^ 
they  saw  in  the  Scottish  conspiracy  evidence  of  a 
design  on  the  part  of  the  king  to  interrupt  the 
proceedings  of  the  Estates  ;  and  as  a  rumour  pre- 
vailed that  a  similar  attempt  was  in  contemplation 
in  England,  it  was  judged  necessary  to  take  im- 
diate   measures  for  the  protection  of  the  capital 
and  of  the  parliament.     A  message  was   at  the 
same   time   sent  express   to  Scotland,  offering  to 
grant  assistance  for  suppressing  any  internal  dis- 
turbance.-j- 

At  this  time  a  general  apprehension  was  felt 
by  the  Protestants  of  both  countries,  arising  from 
some  vague  reports  of  a  secret  correspondence 
indicating  some  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
Romanists.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  far 
these  surmises  were  connected  with 
the  Irish  massacre,  intelligence  of 
which  reached  the  king  by  express  from  the  lords- 
justices  of  Ireland,  on  the  1st  of  November.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
history  affords  no  parallel  to  this  horrible  transac- 
tion. The  Irish  people,  though  conquered,  had 
never  been  civilised  by  their  conquerors,  and  had 
consequently  never  been  completely  subdued.  From 
the  first  they  entertained  feelings  of  hostility 
against  the  Scotch  and  English  settlers,  whom 
they  considered  as  intruders.  These  feelings, 
natural  to  all  men,  but  particularly  intense  in  a 
brave  and  semi-barbarous  population,  were  aggra- 
vated to  the  highest  degree  by  religious  fanaticism. 
The  new  settlers  were  hated  by  the  natives,  be- 
cause they  belonged  to  a  race  that  had  conquered 
their  country,  and  held  them  under  the  iron  rule 

*  Stevenson,  vol.  hi.  p.  1015. 
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of  despotism ;  but  still  more  because  most  or  all  of 
them  professed  a  creed  adverse  to  their  own,  and 
which,  in  their  estimation,  rendered  them  fit  ob- 
jects of  vengeance  both  human  and  Divine.  This 
animosity  was  kept  alive  and  exasperated  by  the 
priests,  who,  though  tolerated  in  the  exercise  of 
their  religion,  and  favoured  by  the  government, 
notwithstanding  the  penal  laws,  viewed  with  in- 
dignation the  appropriation  of  the  ecclesiastical 
revenues  to  the  maintenance  of  a  worship  which 
they  denounced  as  heretical.  In  these  circum- 
stances there  wanted  but  a  spark  to  explode  the 
mine  that  lay  beneath  the  whole  fabric  of  Irish 
society.  Encouraged  by  the  example  of  successful 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Scots,  and  the  sturdy 
opposition  of  the  English  to  the  measures  of  go- 
vernment, it  was  at  length  considered  that  now 
was  the  time  for  re-asserting  their  national  inde- 
pendence, reclaiming  the  revenues  of  their  church, 
and  sweeping  the  detested  invaders  from  their  soil. 
Accordingly  a  conspiracy  was  formed,  having  for 
its  object  the  utter  extermination  of  the  intruders 
by  one  simultaneous  and  indiscriminate  massacre. 
At  the  head  of  this  atrocious  combination  were  Lord 
Macguire  and  Sir  Phelim  O'Neale,  men  of  great  in- 
fluence from  their  wealth  and  their  ancient  lineage, 
together  with  Roger  More,  a  gentleman  held  in  high 
reputation  for  his  ability  and  courage.  A  certain  day 
towards  the  end  of  October  was  fixed  on  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  work  of  carnage.  To  O'Neale  and 
his  associates,  who  were  ramified  throughout  the 
country,  was  assigned  the  task  of  making  a  simul- 
taneous attack  on  the  whole  of  the  English  settle- 
ments in  the  provinces,  while  Macguire  and  More 
were  to  surprise  the  Castle  of  Dublin.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  plot  prevented  the  principal  strong- 
hold of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  capital  itself, 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents  ;  but 
the  work  of  death  commenced  on  the  appointed 
day  throughout  the  whole  provinces  of  the  country, 
and  was  pursued  with  a  fiendish  cruelty,  from  the 
bare  recital  of  which  human  nature  recoils. 

The  details  of  this  dreadful  insurrection  do  not 
properly  belong  to  Scottish  history  ;  but  it  may  be 
proper  to  mention  that  every  form  of  cruelty  which 
the  perverted  ingenuity  of  the  infuriated  natives 
could  devise  was  perpetrated  upon  the  unfortu- 
nate settlers.  No  age,  sex,  or  condition  was 
spared.  Husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  chil- 
dren, were  butchered  in  each  other's  sight,  and 
in  many  instances  subjected  to  the  most  linger- 
ing agonies.  "Whole  families  were  stripped  naked, 
and  driven  from  their  homes,  to  perish  of  cold 
and  hunger  on  the  hills  or  in  the  morasses. 
Children  were  induced  in  their  terror  to  murder 
their  parents,  and  parents  their  children,  and  then 
put  to  death  themselves,  while  writhing  under  the 
agonies  of  remorse.  Many  were  invited  to  mass, 
and  being  induced  by  promises  of  safety  to  re- 
nounce their  profession,  were  then  murdered  lest 
they  should  relapse.  It  is  shocking  to  think  that 
these  hellish  cruelties  were  encouraged  by  the 
priests  as  meritorious  acts  in  the  sight  of  heaven, 


and  that  before  the  work  of  carnage  began  they 
administered  the  sacrament  to  the  people,  and  over 
the  elements  exacted  an  oath  to  exterminate  every 
Protestant  in  the  island. 

The  numbers  who  perished  in  this  massacre  have 
been  variously  estimated,  but  have  never  been 
ascertained  with  any  approach  to  accuracy.  The 
episcopalians,  with  an  evident  desire  to  extenuate 
the  horrors  of  the  fearful  tragedy,  reckoned  the 
number  of  the  victims  about  forty  thousand ;  while 
the  papists,  who  gloried  in  it  as  a  work  of  merit, 
boasted  that  they  had  slaughtered  two  hundred 
thousand  persons. 

It  is  painful  to  be  obliged  to  record  that  sus- 
picions   were     entertained     that    The  kino.      _ 
Charles    himself   was    implicated     posed  to°have 
in  this  shocking  transaction.    The     oeen  privy  to 
rebels  affirmed  that  they  had  acted     the  rebelhon- 
under  the  king's  authority,  and,  in  proof  of  this, 
actually  produced  a  commission,  dated  from  Edin- 
burgh, and  sealed  with  the  great  seal  of  Scotland. 
It  was  alleged,  however,  that  this  document  was  a 
forgery,  and  no  satisfactory  evidence  regarding  it 
has  ever  been  produced.     Subsequent  events  con- 
tributed to  strengthen  the  suspicions  which  were 
entertained  of  the  king's  complicity.     Attempts 
have  been  made,  not  unsuccessfully,  to  throw  the 
odium  upon  the  queen;  but  these  served  only  to 
deepen  the  suspicions  against  her  husband,  who 
seems  to  have  been  greatly  swayed  by  her  counsel.* 

The  first  despatches  received  by  the  king  related 
only  to  the  province  of  Ulster,  The  despatch 
where  the  settlers  being  more  submitted  to 
numerous  were  not  so  easily  at-  parliament, 
tacked.  Numbers  of  them  had  time  to  withdraw 
from  the  country,  and  those  who  remained  com- 
bined for  their  own  defence.  Nevertheless  many 
of  them  suffered  the  same  dreadful  calamities  that 
befell  so  many  of  their  countrymen ;  but  the  extent 
and  revolting  barbarities  of  the  rebellion  were  not 
yet  disclosed.  The  king  hastened  to  submit  his 
despatches  to  the  consideration  of  parliament,  and 
in  doing  so  expressed  a  hope  that  the  rising  was 
but  partial,  and  would  be  easily  suppressed ;  but 
he  added,  that  if  he  should  have  occasion  to  apply 
to  them  for  assistance,  he  fully  relied  on  their 
cordial  support.  A  committee  was  appointed,  who, 
after  taking  the  matter  into  consideration,  reported 
that  they  considered  it  would  not  be  proper  in 
the  Scottish  parliament  to  interfere  at  present— lest 
their  motives  should  be  mistaken,  and  a  jealousy 
might  thus  be  occasioned  between  them  and  the 
parliament  of  England,  of  which  country,  rather 
than  Scotland,  Ireland  was  a  dependency;  but 
they  recommended,  that  in  the  offer  of  assist- 
event  of  the  insurrection  proving  ance 

so  serious  as  to  call  for  assistance,  the  Scottish 
forces  should  be  ready  to  co-operate  with  those  of 
England  in  its  suppression.  "When  at  last  intel- 
ligence arrived  of  the  extent  and  enormity  of  the 
rebellion,  they  made  an  offer  of  an  immediate  force 

*  Brodie's  British  Empire,  vol.  iii.  pp.  190—199 ;  Aik- 
man,  vol.  iv.  p.  41. 
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of  ten  thousand  men,*  and  three  thousand  stand 
of  arms.  They  at  the  same  time  ordered  the 
troops  to  the  west,  and  all  the  shipping  on  the 
west  coast  was  directed  to  be  in  readiness  to  trans- 
port them  to  Ireland  with  the  utmost  dispatch. 
When  intelligence  of  the  rebellion  reached  the 
English  parliament,  they  immedi- 
thel^n«lisli  ately  transmitted  instructions  to 
parliament  to  their  commissioners  to  request  his 
their  commis-  majCsty  to  return  thanks  in  their 
name  to  the  Estates  for  their  kind 
offer  of  assistance,  which  was  gratefully  accepted, 
and  the  commissioners  were  directed  to  employ  the 
aid  thus  granted  for  the  relief  of  those  parts  of 
Ireland  which  lie  nearest  to  Scotland.  At  the 
same  time  the  English  parliament  plainly  inti- 
mated their  suspicion  that  the  outbreak  in  Ireland 
had  originated  in  the  councils  of  the  king  himself, 
and  was  only  part  of  a  scheme  for  subverting  the 
liberties  of  the  three  kingdoms.  In  making  this 
startling  declaration,  however,  they  were  careful 
not  to  impeach  the  honour  of  the  king  himself. 
"  They  had  just  cause,"  they  said,  "  to  believe  that 
these  conspiracies  and  commotions  in  Ireland  are 
but  the  effect  of  the  same  councils,  and  if  persons 
of  such  aims  and  conditions  shall  continue  in  credit, 
authority,  and  employment,  the  great  aid  which 
we  shall  be  forced  to  draw  from  his  people  for 
subduing  the  rebellion  in  Ireland  will  be  applied 
to  the  fomenting  and  cherishing  of  it  there,  and 
encouraging  some  such  like  attempt  by  the  papists 
and  ill-affected  subjects  in  England;  and,  in  the 
end,  to  the  subversion  of  religion  and  destruction 
of  his  loyal  subjects  in  both  kingdoms."  They 
therefore  humbly  entreated  his  majesty  to  dismiss 
these  evil  counsellors,  and  to  employ  such  ministers 
only  as  should  be  approved  by  parliament. 

The  king  now  became  suddenly  impatient  to 
leave  Scotland,  and  parliament  began  to  draw 
their  sittings  to  a  conclusion.  Before  rising,  how- 
ever, they  passed  a  number  of  salutary  acts,  among 
which  were — an  act  providing  that  each  of  the 
commissioners  of  shires  should  have  a  separate 
vote,  instead  of  only  one  vote  for  each  county,  as 
had  formerly  been  the  practice,  and  that  every  one 
of  them  should  be  paid  the  sum  of  five  pounds 
Scots  daily  during  the  sitting  of  parliament; — an 
act  for  regulating  the  commissary  courts  and  fixing 
their  fees  ; — and  an  act  for  the  better  administration 
of  justice  and  the  encouragement  of  learning.  A 
commission  of  justiciary  was  also  appointed  to 
proceed,  under  the  protection  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  armed  men,  to  take  order  with  the  trouble- 
some banditti  who  still  continued  their  depreda- 
tions in  the  north  Highlands. 

This  parliament,  the  longest  that  had  ever  been 
Rising  of  par-  held  in  Scotland,  rose  on  the  17th 
foment.  of  November,  after  having  ap- 
pointed another  to  meet  on  the  first  Tuesday  of 
June,  1644  ;  and  in  the  evening  the  members  were 
entertained  by  the  king  at  a  sumptuous  banquet  in 
the  great  gallery  of  the  palace.     The  results  of  the 

*  Baillie,  vol.  i.  p.  396. 
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session  seemed  to  be  satisfactory  to  all  parties,  with 
the  exception  of  the  king,  who,  with  that  infatua- 
tion which  had  already  involved  both  himself  and 
the  nation  in  so  many  calamities,  was,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  lord-advocate,  on  the  point  of 
protesting  that  nothing  done  by  the  parliament 
should  be  injurious  to  his  royal  prerogative;  and 
he  already  began  to  cherish  hopes,  secretly  sug- 
gested by  some  of  his  pernicious  counsellors,  that 
all  the  acts  to  which  he  had  reluctantly  assented 
might  be  safely  annulled  so  soon  as  the  present 
excitement  of  the  public  should  be  allayed,  and 
his  apparent  acquiescence  should  lull  the  cove- 
nanters into  fancied  security.*  Before  taking  his 
departure,  the  king  seemed  anxious  to  conciliate 
some  of  the  leading  Scottish  nobility.  By  a  patent 
passed  under  the  great  seal,  and  bearing  date  at 
"  Holy  rood  House,  15th  of  November,  1641,"  Archi- 
bald, Earl  of  Argyll,  was  created  a  marquis,  with 
the  superadded  titles  of  Earl  of  Kintyre  and  Lord 
of  Lorn ;  Lords  Loudoun  and  Lindsay  were  raised 
to  the  rank  of  earls ;  and  the  brave  old  General 
Leslie  was  created  Earl  of  Leven,  and  had  a 
handsome  pecuniary  recompense  bestowed  upon 
him.  Some  provision  was  also  made  for  the  more 
regular  and  adequate  maintenance  of  ministers, 
and  for  the  support  of  the  universities — a  pro- 
vision, however,  which  was  never  punctually 
realised. 

The  General  Assembly,  according  to  appoint- 
ment, had  met  at  St.  Andrew's  on  Meeting  of  the 
the  20th  of  July ;  but  as  parlia-  General  As- 
ment  was  to  meet  about  the  same  sembly. 
time,  and  as  many  of  the  commissioners  to  the 
assembly  were  also  members  of  parliament,  it  was 
judged  expedient  to  adjourn  until  the  27th  of  July, 
and  to  transfer  the  meetings  to  Edinburgh.  Both 
of  these  great  councils  accordingly  were  convened 
in  the  capital,  the  assembly  holding  its  sittings  in 
the  forenoon  of  each  day,  and  the  parliament  in 
the  afternoon.  The  assembly  was  opened  by  the 
Earl  of  Wemyss,  as  the  king's  commissioner,  who 
delivered  a  message  from  his  majesty,  in  which  he 
intimated  an  intention  to  secure  the  liberties  of 
the  Church,  and,  in  the  exercise  of  the  patronage 
of  the  crown,  to  appoint  none  to  the  vacant  parishes 
but  able  and  efficient  ministers.  He  promised  also 
to  concur  in  every  measure  tending  to  the  en- 
couragement of  learning,  by  the  supporting  of 
schools  and  colleges  ;  and  ih  return  requested  their 
prayers  in  his  behalf,  and  their  endeavours  to 
inculcate  upon  the  people  the  duty  of  paying 
honour  and  obedience  to  him  as  "  God's  vicegerent 
for  good."  The  assembly,  in  their  reply,  assured 
his  majesty  of  an  interest  in  their  prayers,  of  their 
exertions  to  preserve  tranquillity,  and  to  enforce 
both  by  precept  and  example  the  duty  of  paying 
that  honour  to  his  majesty  to  which  he  was 
entitled  by  all  laws  human  and  divine.  Hender- 
son was  once  more  chosen  moderator,  as  several 
difficult  and  important  matters,  requiring  much 
prudence  and  ability  in   their  management,  were 

*  Aikman,  vol.  ir.  p.  48. 
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expected  to  occupy,  and  possibly  to  divide,  the 
assembly. 

The  decision  of  the  assembly  at  Aberdeen  re- 
Contest  re-       garding  private  meetings,  so   far 
garding  private    from  setting  that  question  at  rest, 

meetings  re-      had   been   satisfactory   to  neither 
suraed.  ,     ,,  *  -,    ,    . 

party,   and    the   contest   between 

Mr.  Henry  Guthrie  and  the  Laird  of  Leckie  was 
now  renewed  with  greater  warmth  than  ever. 
Guthrie  was  still  bent  on  the  entire  suppression  of 
these  meetings,  while  Leckie  and  his  adherents 
were  urgent  for  the  abolition  of  the  act  of  Aber- 
deen, as  still  laying  an  injurious  restriction  on  the 
liberty  of  private  Christians.  The  contest  was  not 
confined  to  the  assembly:  many  of  the  private 
citizens  of  Edinburgh  still  kept  up  the  meetings 
in  defiance  of  the  act  of  Aberdeen,  and  demanded 
its  repeal.  This  dispute,  both  sides  of  which 
•were  supported  by  able  and  distinguished  men, 
threatened  to  introduce  disunion  into  the  assembly, 
and  to  be  productive  of  serious  injury  to  the  cause  of 
religion,  if  not  to  the  stability  of  the  Church.  It  was 
in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  management  of 
Henderson  that  the  question  was  at  last  brought  to 
a  satisfactory  solution.  The  act  of  Aberdeen  was 
set  aside,  and  a  new  act  passed,  securing  to  private 
Christians  the  privilege  of  holding  unmolested, 
meetings  for  prayer,  exhortation,  and  religious 
conference ;  and  simply  guarding  against  par- 
ticular dangers  and  abuses  to  which  such  meetings 
might  be  liable.  It  is  but  justice  to  many  of  the 
distinguished  men  who  were  opposed  to  these 
meetings,  except  in  the  family  circle,  to  observe 
that  they  seem  to  have  been  in  a  great  measure 
influenced  by  the  fear  of  the  spread  of  inde- 
pendency to  which  such  meetings  were  supposed 
to  tend,  and  to  which,  as  presbyterians,  they  had 
strong  conscientious  objections. 

The  efforts  of  the  Scottish  ministers  in  London  to 
propagate  presbyterian  principles  had  been  at- 
tended with  a  large  measure  of  success  ;  and  now 
that  prelacy  was  on  the  eve  of  being  subverted  in 
England,  it  became  a  question  of  grave  importance 
what  form  of  church  government  should  be  adopted. 
Communication  A  communication  was  at  this  time 
from  English  received  from  several  ministers  in 
England,  particularly  in  London 
and  its  neighbourhood,  requesting  the  opinion  of 
the  assembly  on  this  subject.  They  expressed  a 
hope  of  getting  presbyterian  discipline  ultimately 
established  in  England,  but  added,  "  Almighty  God, 
having  now  of  his  infinite  goodness  raised  up  our 
hopes  of  removing  the  yoke  of  episcopacy  under 
which  we  have  so  long  groaned,  sundry  other 
forms  of  church  government  are,  by  sundry  sorts 
of  men,  projected  to  be  set  up  in  the  room  thereof, 
the  chief  of  which  is  independency — a  system  which 
asserts  that  every  separate  congregation  forms  a 
complete  Church  within  itself,  subject  to  the  autho- 
ritative influence  of  no  other,  and  possessing  all 
the  powers  requisite  for  conducting  the  spiritual 
concerns  of  its  members."  It  would  not  appear 
from  the  request  they  made  to  the  assembly  that 
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they  were  much  disinclined  to  independency  them- 
selves, or,  at  all  events,  that  they  considered  the 
choice  between  it  and  presbyterianism  to  be  of 
vital  importance ;  and  they  seemed  to  have  been 
under  the  impression  that  the  party  in  the  assembly 
favourable  to  the  religious  meetings  viewed  the 
matter  as  one  nearly  of  indifference.  In  requesting 
the  opinion  of  the  assembly  they  indirectly  apolo- 
gised by  saying,  "as  some  famous  and  eminent 
brethren  among  yourselves  do  somewhat  incline  unto 
an  approbation  of  that  way  of  government."  The 
assembly  unanimously  rejected  independency  as 
being  contrary  to  the  national  covenant,  and  di- 
rected the  moderator  to  write  a  courteous  letter 
to  their  English  brethren,  informing  them  of  their 
unanimous  decision  against  independency  as  well 
as  episcopacy.*  They  expressed,  however,  an 
earnest  desire  "  that  there  might  be  in  both 
kirks  but  one  confession,  one  directory  for  public 
worship,  one  catechism,  and  one  form  of  kirk 
government,"  as  laying  "  a  sure  foundation  for  a 
permanent  peace."  The  last  act  of  this  assembly 
was  to  appoint  the  next  to  be  held  at  St.  Andrew's, 
on  the  27th  July,  1642. 

The  king's  visit  to  Scotland  had  in  some  degree 
retrieved  his  lost  popularity.  He 
left  behind  him  a  government  in 
whose  integrity  and  ability  the 
nation  had  confidence;  every  con- 
cession that  had  .been  demanded  had  been  made 
to  the  Church;  and  parliament,  now  in  a  great 
measure  reformed,  was  rendered  free  and  indepen- 
dent. There  still  existed,  however,  two  hostile 
parties  in  the  State — the  ultra-royalists,  or  the 
advocates  of  unlimited  prerogative;  and  the  con- 
stitutional party,  who  approved  of  a  limited  mo- 
narchy, and  were  contented  with  the  order  of 
things  that  had  now  been  established.  At  the 
head  of  the  former  were  Traquair  and  Montrose; 
the  principal  men  among  the  latter  were  Argyll, 
Loudoun,  and  Balmerino— noblemen  of  tried  pa- 
triotism, ardent  love  of  liberty,  and  distinguished 
talents.  Nor  was  the  Church  undivided.  The 
zealous  conscientious  presbyterians,  anxious  for 
the  preservation  of  their  church  polity,  because 
they  considered  it  most  in  accordance  with  scrip- 
tural example  and  conducive  to  the  interests  of 
religion,  or  what  in  later  times  has  been  deno- 
minated the  evangelical  party,  formed  one  section  ; 
while  another  was  composed  of  men  who  were 
violent  sticklers  about  outward  forms,  but  were 
reputed  to  be  less  solicitous  about  practical  piety. 
These  were  the  "moderates"  of  that  time  — a 
name  which  they  assumed  to  themselves,  and 
which  has  survived  even  to  the  present  day. 
Among  the  former  were  Rutherford,  Blair,  Gil- 
lespie, and  Cant,  who  afterwards  became  martyrs 
to  their  principles;  among  the  latter,  Guthrie, 
Dalgleish,  and  Colville,  whose  inconstancy  was 
subsequently  rewarded  with  a  mitre.  For  the 
present,  however,  they  acted  in  concert ;  the  evan- 
gelical party  submitting,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  to 
*  Baillie,  vol.  i.  364. 
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many  things  of  which  they  did  not  altogether 
approve. 

No  sooner  had  the  king  returned  to  London  than 
the  bishops,  who  could  not  penetrate  his  motives 
or  his  secret  designs,  loudly  reproached  him  for 
having  conceded  to  the  Scots  all  their  demands, 
and  thus  undone  in  a  day  all  that  his  father  and 
himself  had  been  labouring  for  forty  years  to  es- 
tablish. Charles  was  deeply  affected  by  these 
remonstrances,  but  suppressing  for  the  present  his 
real  sentiments,  he  accepted  of  a  splendid  enter- 
tainment given  him  by  the  city  of  London,  in  testi- 
mony of  their  grateful  approbation  of  the  conces- 

„,,  g  ,  ,  _  sions  he  had  made  to  the  Scots ; 
clared  to  and  he  even  issued  orders  that  in 
be  faithful  all  the  parish  churches  in  Eng- 
subjects.         land  the  ScQts  ghould  be  declared 

his  faithful  and  loyal  subjects.* 

The  example  of  Scotland  had  contributed  not  a 
little  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  the  English  nation  ;  and 
their  representatives  in  parliament  were  now  fully 
resolved  to  impose  such  limits  on  the  royal  prero- 
gative as  should  for  the  future  secure  the  liberties 
of  the  country  from  arbitrary  invasion.  One  of 
The  remon-  their  first  steps  was  to  frame  the 
strance.  celebrated  remonstrance,  in  which 
they  exhibited  an  appalling  picture  of  the  state  of 
the  kingdom.  The  grievances  of  the  people  were 
painted  in  the  strongest  colours ;  the  whole  history 
of  Charles's  reign  up  to  that  time  was  passed  under 
review;  every  act  of  misgovernment,  with  its 
calamitous  consequences,  was  strongly  depicted, 
and  the  whole  traced  to  the  influence  of  evil  coun- 
sellors, many  of  whom  were  still  retained  about  the 
royal  person.  For  these  complicated  evils  they 
pointed  out  as  an  effectual  remedy  the  removal  of 
his  majesty's  present  advisers,  and  the  appointment 
of  others  possessing  the  confidence  of  the  parlia- 
ment and  the  nation.  In  this  demand,  which 
seemed  necessary  for  their  own  safety,  they  were 
encouraged  by  the  concession  already  made  to  the 
Scottish  parliament  of  a  potential  voice  in  the 
nomination  of  the  high  officers  of  the  State ;  and 
their  well-grounded  distrust  of  the  king's  sincerity, 
led  them  to  look  on  a  similar  concession  to  them- 
selves as  a  measure  without  which  every  other 
would  be  nugatory. 

The  commission  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  as  captain- 
Dismissal  of  the  s?neral  of  the  army>  havinS  ex" 

pai  liamentary     pired  on    the  king's  return,   that 
guard  by  the      nobleman   hastened   to    return   it 
into  his  majesty's  hands,  and  inti- 
mated to  the  house  of  peers  that  the  army  was  no 
longer  under  his  command.      The  king  now  sent 
for  the  lord-keeper,  and  ordered  him  to  inform  the 
parliament  that  as  he  considered  his  personal  pre- 
sence a  sufficient  safeguard,  he  had  dismissed  the 
guard  which  had  been  appointed  to  protect  them 
during  his  absence;  but,  at  the  same  time,  assured 
them  that  if  he  should  see  any  necessity  for  further 
security  it  should  be  at  once  provided.     This  un- 
expected message  excited  the  jealousy  and  alarm 
*  Stevenson,  vol.  iii.  p.  1037. 


of  parliament,  and  an  answer  was  instantly  re- 
turned in  the  name  of  both  houses,  praying  that  the 
guard  should  be  continued  until  they  should  have 
time  to  convince  the  king  of  its  necessity.  The 
king's  reply,  which  was  sent  down  the  next  day, 
did  not  serve  to  quiet  their  apprehensions.  He 
told  them,  "  That  he  had  commanded  the  guards  to 
be  dismissed,  because  he  knew  no  cause  they  had  to 
fear,  and  because  it  was  a  great  trouble  to  his  sub- 
jects that  were  to  perform  that  service,  besides  dis- 
quieting the  people  with  strange  apprehensions 
and  jealousies  ;  and  thai  his  majesty  expects,  when 
the  parliament  shall  require  anything  extraordi- 
nary, as  this  is,  they  shall  give  particular  reasons 
for  it ;  yet  his  majesty  is  so  tender  of  the  parlia- 
ment's safety  that  he  will  command  the  Earl  of 
Dorset  to  appoint  some  of  the  train-bands,  only  for 
a  few  days,  to  wait  on  both  houses,  and  if  in  that 
time  he  should  be  satisfied  there  is  just  reason,  shall 
continue  them,  and  likewise  shall  take  such  a  course 
for  the  safety  of  his  own  person  as  shall  be  fit,  of 
which  his  majesty  doubts  not  they  will  be  as  care- 
ful as  their  own." 

Any  feeble  remains  of  mutual  confidence  between 
the  king  and  the  parliament  were  now  extinguished, 
and  a  mutual  distrust  and  jealousy  had  succeeded, 
which  could  not  long  subsist  with  safety  to  the 
State.  The  "Incident"  ill  Scotland  had  made  a 
deep  and  lasting  impression  on  the  English  parlia- 
ment, and  among  their  reasons  for  desiring  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  guard,  the  dread  of  a  similar 
attempt  being  made  upon  some  of  themselves  was 
freely  expressed.  Their  apprehensions,  they  ac- 
knowledged, were  heightened  by  the  numbers  of 
suspicious  and  desperate  characters  who  were 
known  to  be  lurking  about  'Westminster;  they 
referred  to  the  circumstance  of  the  plot  in  Scotland 
having  been  known  in  London  several/  days  before 
its  discovery  in  that  country,  as  a  proof  of  its 
having  originated  in  no  casual  or  sudden  impulse ; 
as  a  further  ground  of  alarm,  they  instanced  the 
declaration  of  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Irish  re- 
bellion, that  a  similar  outbreak  was  in  contempla- 
tion both  in  England  and  Scotland,  the  threatening 
speeches  and  secret  meetings  of  papists  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  rumours  that  had 
reached  England  from  the  Continent,  that  a  general 
expectation  prevailed  among  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  foreign  countries  of  a  great  religious  and  poli- 
tical change  being  about  to  take  place,  in  which 
"  the  necks  of  both  parliaments  should  be  broken." 

Immediately  after  the  transmission  of  this  reply 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  pre-      Presentation 
sent   the    remonstrance,   together  of  the 

with  a  petition  to  the  king.  His  "monstrance. 
answer  was  evasive,  and  expressive  of  so  strong  a 
resolution  not  to  abridge  the  power  of  the  bishops, — 
for  some  modification  of  which  the  parliament  had 
supplicated, — that  the  jealousies  of  both  parties  were 
rather  fomented  than  allayed.  During  this  inter- 
view an  expression  dropped  from  the  king  which 
served  to  corroborate  the  suspicions  that  were  enter- 
tained of  his  having  been  privy  to  and  encouraged 
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tlie  Irish  rebellion.  He  had  been  requested  to 
reserve  the  lands  which  might  be  forfeited  by  the 
Irish  rebels  for  the  support  of  the  crown  and  the 
indemnification  of  the  people  of  England  for  the 
expense  of  suppressing  the  rebellion,  on  which  he 
remarked,  "  We  must  not  dispose  of  the  bear's  skin 
until  the  bear  be  dead."  The  contrast  of  the  in- 
difference and  levity  thus  manifested,  with  the 
ready  offer  of  the  estates  of  the  Scottish  nobility 
and  gentry  to  such  of  their  vassals  and  tenants  as 
should  attach  themselves  to  the  royal  cause,  was 
regarded  as  affording  a  strong  presumption  of  his 
guilt. 

On  the  first  intelligence  of  the  rebellion  the  par- 
liament had  resolved  to  borrow  money  and  raise 
troops  for  its  suppression  ;  and  a  message  on  that 
subject  now  arriving  from  the  king,  a  bill  was 
introduced  for  a  compulsory  levy  of  men  for  this 
service ;  but  this  urgent  measure  was  obstructed  by 
the  mutual  distrust  of  the  commons  and  the  king, 
each  of  whom,  anxious  to  obtain  the  command  of 
the  army,  contended  for  the  right  of  appointing 
the  officers.  In  the  meantime,  the  protestants  in 
Ireland  still  continued  to  suffer  from  the  fanatical 
cruelty  of  their  persecutors ;  and  the  Scots  having 
sent  commissioners  to  concert  measures  with  the 
English  parliament  for  sending  forces  to  the  relief 
of  their  brethren,  the  commons  passed  a  vote  that 
the  offer  of  the  Scots  to  raise  ten  thousand  men 
should  be  accepted  ;  but  to  this  the  House  of  Lords 
refused  to  assent  unless  an  English  army  equal  in 
amount  should  be  sent — the  ostensible  reason  being 
that  the  Scots  if  successful  might  take  possession  of 
the  island  for  themselves. 

This  was  not  the  first  occasion  on  which  impor- 
tant measures  passed  by  the  commons  had  been 
delayed,  mutilated,  or  rejected  by  the  House  of 
Lords ;  and  the  former,  strong  in  the  support  of 
the  nation,  and  emboldened  by  their  success  in 
grappling  with  the  illegal  powers  usurped  by  the 
crown,  were  now  in  no  humour  to  submit  to  be 
baffled  by  the  nobility.  A  committee  was  accord- 
Threatened  in°.ly  aPPointed  t0  draw  UP  the 
rupture  be-  basis  of  a  conference  between  the 
tween  the  two  two  houses,  the  object  being  to 
jJjjJJJJLSft  represent  the  dissatisfaction  of 
the  commons  with  the  rejection  by 
the  peers  of  many  measures  which  the  former  had 
deemed  of  essential  importance  to  the  public  weal; 
and  to  intimate  that,  if  this  course  should  be  per- 
sisted in,  the  commons  would  be  constrained,  in 
conjunction  with  such  of  their  lordships  as  might 
be  disposed  to  co-operate  with  them,  to  represent 
the  matter  to  the  king,  in  order  that  some  means 
might  be  adopted  to  prevent  interruption  to  the 
public  service.  These  obstructions  were  chiefly 
owing  to  the  lords  spiritual,  who,  in  combination 
with  a  small  body  of  the  peers,  could  at  any  time 
form  a  majority,  and  thus  nullify  any  measure  dis- 
pleasing to  the  court.  Various  indirect  attempts 
had  been  made  by  the  commons  to  remove  the 
bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords — a  measure  now 
ardently  wished  by  the  great  body  of  the  citizens 


of  London,  and,  indeed,  by  the  majority  of  the 
nation.  The  imprudence  of  the  Rash  conduct 
bishops  contributed  to  bring  about  of  the  bishops. 
this  event  sooner  than  had  been  expected.  In 
passing  to  the  House  of  Lords  through  a  tumult- 
uous assemblage  of  the  citizens,  Williams,  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  having  been  assailed  by  the  cry  of 
"No  bishops!"  rashly  turned  aside  to  seize  with 
his  own  hands  a  young  man  who  had  been  parti- 
cularly loud  and  forward  in  his  vociferations. 
The  youth  was  rescued  by  the  crowd,  but  some  of 
the  king's  attendants,  having  with  inconsiderate 
zeal  attacked  them  with  drawn  swords,  a  tumult 
ensued,  which  soon  spread  through  the  whole  of 
London  and  Westminster ;  and  the  bishops,  seiz- 
ing the  opportunity,  withdrew  from  parliament 
under  the  pretence  that  their  persons  were  in 
danger,  at  the  same  time  protesting  against  the 
validity  of  all  acts  which  might  be  passed  in  their 
absence.  The  object  of  this  adroit  movement  was 
to  interrupt  the  progress  of  a  bill  then  actually  in 
dependence  for  the  abolition  of  episcopacy.  When 
information  of  the  protest  reached  Their  impeaeh- 
the  commons,  they  immediately  ment  by  the 
impeached  of  high  treason  all  who  commons, 
had  signed  it,  and  the  prelates  were  forthwith 
committed  to  the  Tower. 

Charles  was  impatient  to  get  rid  of  the  parliament, 
which,  however,  he  could  not  dis-      Violent  and 
solve  without  their  own  consent ;  unconstitutional 
but  enraged  at  the  boldness  of  some    proceedings  of 
of  the  leading  members  of  the  House        l  ekln£- 
of  Commons,  he  ordered  the  attorney-general  to 
enter  an  accusation  of  high  treason  against  five  of 
their  number  in  the  House  of  Peers.     A  sergeant- 
at-arms  was  accordingly  sent  down  to  the  commons 
to  demand  that  the  accused  might  be  delivered  up. 
This  demand  was  resisted  by  the  Speaker  until  the 
house  should  have  time  to  consider  a  matter  of 
such  grave  importance.  Impatient  of  delay,  Charles 
the  day  after  hastened  to  the  house,  attended  by  a 
body  of  five  hundred  armed  men,  for  the  purpose 
of  arresting  the  obnoxious  members,  but  they  had 
received  private  information  of  the  king's  inten- 
tion, and  had  sought  refuge  in  the  city.     This  rash 
and  most  culpable  step  put  an  end  to  all  hope  of 
reconciliation,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  final 
cause  of  the  civil  war.     The  next  day  the  king 
ordered  the  lord-mayor  to  summon  a  meeting  of 
the    common    council   at   Guildhall,   and   having 
proceeded  thither  in  person,  he  commanded  them 
to   take  measures  for  the  arrest  of  the  fugitives. 
His   order    was    disregarded,    and    his   authority 
was  treated  with  contempt.     It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark that  only  a  day  or  two  before,      Duplicity  of 
in  answer  to  a  petition  from  the        the  king. 
commons  for  a  guard  to  be  selected  from  among 
the  citizens  of   London,  and  commanded  by  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  he  had  protested  before  almighty 
God  that   he    had    neither  knowledge   or  belief 
of  any  violence  being  intended  against  them,  and 
assured  them,  on  the   word   of  a  king,  that  he 
should  ever  be  as  solicitous  about  their  security  as 
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about  that  of  himself  or  his  children.  The  breach 
between  the  king  and  the  commons  was  now  com- 
plete. This  unconstitutional  proceeding  was  justly 
regarded  as  an  attempt  to  re-establish  his  power 
on  the  ruins  of  parliament.     The  cry  of  "  Privilege ! 

Agitation  and  privilege ! "  was  raised  by  the 
alarm  of  the  members  and  echoed  by  the  nation, 
country.  an(j  ^e  whole  country  was  agi- 
tated and  alarmed.  The  commons  voted  that  they 
could  sit  no  longer  without  a  guard  in  whom  they 
could  confide,  and  an  ample  vindication  of  their 
outraged  privileges;  and,  having  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  their  number  to  meet  at  Guildhall,  they 
immediately  adjourned.  The  citizens  of  London 
presented  a  petition  to  the  king,  in  which  they 
freely  expressed  their  alarm  at  the  attack  which 
he  had  made  on  the  privileges  of  parliament;  but 
Charles  obstinately  persisted  in  the  fatal  course  he 
had  begun.  He  fortified  Whitehall,  supplied  it 
with  men  and  ammunition,  placed  a  garrison  in  the 
Tower,  with  orders  to  employ  violence  if  there 
should  be  occasion,  and  issued  a  proclamation  for 
the  apprehension  of  the  accused  members.  But 
the  current  of  popular  feeling  was  too  strong  to  be 

The  accused  resisted.  The  five  members  re- 
members return    turned  in  triumph  to   the  house, 

to  the  house,  vpith  an  escort  of  armed  boats 
by  water,  and  a  strong  body  of  the  train-bands 
by  land.  Matters  had  now  arrived  at  such  an 
extremity  that  the  king  considered  his  dignity, 
if  not  his  person,  to  be  in  danger.  In  order  at  once  to 
The  king  leaves  avoid  the  contempt  of  the  populace, 
Whitehall.  and  apparently  to  meditate  re- 
venge,* he  adopted  the  fatal  resolution  of  retiring 
from  Whitehall,  with  the  determination  not  to  re- 
turn until  his  authority  should  be  completely  re- 
established. He  could  not  then  foresee  that  in  a 
short  time  he  should  return  as  a  prisoner.  He 
removed  with  the  queen  and  the  whole  royal 
family  first  to  Hampton  Court,  and  two  days  after- 
wards to  Windsor.  Here,  in  presence  of  the  queen, 
he  held  a  cabinet  council,  at  which  it  was  resolved 
that  her  majesty  should  proceed  to  Holland,  taking 
with  her  the  Princess  Mary,  who,  though  quite  a 
child,  had  been  for  some  time  affianced  to  the 
Warlike         Prince  of  Orange.     It  was  further 

resolutions  of     arranged  that  she  was  to  endeavour 

the  king  and     to  secure  foreign  assistance,  and  to 
council.  ...    .        .,  .        , 

carry  with  her  the  crown  jewels, 

which  she  was  to  pledge  for  ready  money,  for  the 

purchase  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  assist  the  king 

in  a  contest  with  the  parliament — a   measure  on 

which  he  had  already  secretly  determined.     It  was 

farther  agreed  that  his  majesty,  should  come  to  no 

terms  with  the  parliament  until  the  result  of  the 

queen's  expedition  should  be  known,  and  that,  in  the 

meantime,  he  should  endeavour  to  gain  possession 

of  the  important  fortresses  of  Portsmouth  and  Hull, 

where  the  arms  and  artillery  of  the  army  of  the 

north  had  been  deposited. 

Parliament  soon  became  aware  of  these  hostile 

*  Brodie'a  History  of  the  British  Empire,  vol.  iii.  p.  237, 
et  seq. 


machinations,  and  immediately  adopted  measures 
for  their  frustration.  Orders  were  dispatched  to 
Colonel  Goring,  governor  of  Ports-  Vigorous  nu,a_ 
mouth,  not  to  deliver  up  the  town,  suies  adopted 
or  permit  any  forces  to  enter  it  by  parliament, 
without  express  authority,  not  merely  from  the 
king,  but  from  both  houses  of  parliament.  Sir 
John  Hotham  was  sent  to  Hull  to  secure  the  maga- 
zines there,  under  orders  similar  to  those  given  to 
Goring;  and  the  lieutenant  and  deputy-lieutenant  of 
the  Tower  were  commanded  to  prevent  the  removal 
of  any  arms  and  ammunition  without  authority 
from  the  king  signified  by  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment. The  king,  on  the  other  hand,  set  ajbout 
attempting  to  gain  over  the  officers  of  the  disbanded 
army,  and  assembled  troops  and  collected  warlike 
stores  at  Windsor,  so  that  no  doubt  remained  of 
his  intention  to  carry  matters  to  the  last  extremity. 

The  Scots  were  not  indifferent  spectators  of  this 
unprecedented  contest  between  the  Proceedings  of 
king  and  the  parliament.  Such  the  Scots, 
indeed  was  the  intimate  connection  between  the 
two  kingdoms  that  neutrality  was  impossible.  The 
Scottish  commissioners,  accordingly,  anxious  to 
prevent  a  civil  war,  presented  a  respectful  address 
to  his  majesty,  in  which  they  expressed  deep  con- 
cern at  the  dissensions  that  had  arisen  between  him 
and  his  English  subjects,  which  they  attributed  to 
the  machinations  of  papists,  prelates,  and  other 
enemies,  alike  to  his  majesty  and  the  common 
weal,  and  humbly  offered  their  services  for  bring- 
ing about  a  reconciliation  by  clearing  up  those 
mistakes,  and  removing  those  causes  of  mutual 
distrust,  which  had  led  to  such  unhappy  differences. 
They  besought  him  to  rely  with  confidence  on 
the  wisdom  of  parliament,  and  to  follow  their  ad- 
vice as  a  means  of  re-establishing  the  tranquillity 
of  the  kingdom  ;  they  acknowledged  the  obligations 
they  were  under  to  his  majesty  for  the  favours  he 
had  conferred  upon  them  on  his  late  visit ;  they 
expressed  their  gratitude  to  the  English  parlia- 
ment for  the  assistance  they  had  given  in  settling 
the  troubles  by  which  Scotland  had  been  distracted  ; 
and  implored  "  the  most  honourable  house,  in  the 
depth  of  their  wisdom,  to  think  timeously  upon 
the  fairest  and  fittest  ways  of  composing  all  pre- 
sent differences,  to  the  glory  of  God,  the  good  of 
the  Church  and  State  of  both  kingdoms,  and  to 
his  majesty's  honour  and  contentment,  wherein," 
they  add,  "  if  our  faithful  endeavours  may  be  any 
way  useful,  we  shall  be  most  ready  at  all  occasions 
to  contribute  the  same."  But  the  plan  suggested 
by  the  Scots  for  the  purpose  of  averting  the 
horrors  of  civil  war,  and  composing  the  differences 
which  had  arisen  between  the  king  and  the  par- 
liament, did  not  meet  with  his  majesty's  approval, 
and  he  expressed  his  strong  displeasure  that  they 
should  have  thus  interfered  with  public  affairs, 
without  first  acquainting  him  in  private  with  their 
intention. 

A  crisis  was  now  at  hand,  which  speedily  led  to 
an  open  declaration  of  hostilities  between  the  king 
and  the  commons.     The  whole   tenor  of  his  go- 
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vcrnment  had  produced  in  the  parliament  a  deep 
distrust  of  his  sincerity,  and  a,  conviction  that  the 
concessions  extorted  from  him  would  be  resumed  on 
the  first  favourable  opportunity.  They  felt  con- 
strained, therefore,  by  a  regard  both  to  the  public 
welfare,  and  to  their  own  safety,  to  abridge  those 
regal  powers  which  the  king  had  hitherto  em- 
ployed to  violate  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
nation,  and  demanded  that  the  command  of  the 
militia  should,  for  a  time  at  least,  be  entrusted  to 
officers  possessing  the  confidence  of  both  houses. 
"No — not  for  an  hour!"  exclaimed  the  king.  No- 
Commencement  thin°  ^mained,  therefore,  but  an 
of  the  civil  appeal  to  arms.  From  the  time, 
war.  indeed,  of  his  majesty's  attempt  to 

seize  the  five  members  war  had  clearly  been  in- 
evitable ;  and,  though  negotiations  were  still 
carried  on  between  the  king  and  the  parliament, 
both  parties  were  making  active  preparations  for 
the  impending  struggle.  At  length,  on  the  25th 
of  August,  1642,  the  royal  standard  was  raised  at 
Nottingham.  The  first  encounter  between  the  two 
parties  in  this  disastrous  contest  took  place  at 
Edgehill,  in  Warwickshire,  on  the  23rd  of  Oc- 
tober, in  which  above  five  thousand  men  fell,  and 
both  sides  claimed  the  victory.  The  war  was 
carried  on  for  some  time  in  a  languid  and  desultory 
manner.  In  the  interval  between  the  close  of  the 
Resumption  m'st  and  the  commencement  of  the 
of  negotiations,  second  campaign,  the  two  houses 
sent  commissioners  to  Oxford,  where  the  king  had  es- 
tablished his  head-quarters,  with  proposals  of  peace. 
The  terms  which  they  offered  were  that  the  militia 
should  be  left  to  the  disposal  of  parliament,  and 
tlie  high  officers  of  State  appointed  with  their  ap- 
probation; that  papists  should  be  disarmed,  delin- 
quents brought  to  trial,  episcopacy  abolished,  and 
ecclesiastical  controversies  settled  by  an  assembly 
of  divines.  The  king,  on  the  other  hand,  demanded 
that  his  towns,  forts,  ships,  and  revenues  should  be 
restored;  the  illegal  power  usurped  by  parliament 
disclaimed  ;  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  authorised ; 
and  a  free  trade  allowed  till  the  treaty  was  con- 
cluded— for  the  purpose,  no  doubt,  of  procuring 
from  the  north  the  supplies  and  stores  which  the 
queen  had  imported.  When  their  proposals  were 
so  widely  different,  it  was  evidently  impossible  to 
effect  any  satisfactory  arrangement  between  the 
hostile  parties.  An  attempt,  however,  was  made 
by  the  Scots  to  mediate  between  them,  but  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  though  both  parties  were 
anxious  to  obtain  their  aid,  neither  wished  their 
intercession. 

At  this  juncture  the  Chancellor  Loudoun  was  dis- 
The  Scots       patched  by  the  Scottish  council  to 
offer  their       the  king  at  York,  to  renew  their 
mediation.       0ffer  0f  mediation,  but  he  found  his 
majesty  altogether  indisposed  to  listen  to  any  con- 
ciliatory advice.  Loudoun  was  speedily  sent  back  to 
Scotland  with  instructions  to  lay  before  the  privy 
council  a  full  statement  of  the  injuries  which  the 
English  parliament  had   inflicted  upon  the  king, 
and  the  encroachments  which  they  had  made  on 


the  royal  prerogatives,  and  to  procure  from  them  a 
declaration  in  his  favour.  Accordingly,  on  the 
return  of  the  chancellor,  a  meeting  of  the  privy 
council  was  summoned,  which  was  numerously 
attended,  both  by  the  nobles  who  were  attached  to 
the  king's  party,  and  by  the  friends  of  the  parlia- 
ment. The  former  expected  to  carry  "  some  solid 
and  vigorous  resolution  for  re-establishing  and 
maintaining  his  majesty's  authority  and  royal 
power,"  which  "  had  of  late  suffered  detriment  and 
diminution  ;"  but,  finding  themselves  outnumbered, 
they  allowed  the  proposal  to  drop,  and,  at  the 
request  of  the  king,  the  council  resolved  not  to 
interfere  in  the  matter. 

Shortly  after  this  occurrence,  the  General  As- 
sembly  met  at  St.  Andrew's,  on    Meetingofthe 
the  27th  of  July,   and   strenuous  General 

efforts  were  made,  both  by  the  Assembly, 
king  and  the  parliament,  to  secure  its  support. 
His  majesty's  letter,  which  was  delivered  by  Lord 
Dunfermline,  the  commissioner,  Letter  from 
expressed  his  resolution  to  govern  the  king  to  the 
the  people  of  Scotland  "  only  by  parliament. 
their  own  laws,"  and  the  Church  "  by  its  own 
canons  and  constitutions;"  and  promised  that  where 
anything  was  amiss  it  should  be  reformed  "  in  a 
fair  and  orderly  way,"  or  where  a  reformation  was 
settled  it  should  be  maintained  and  defended  against 
all  trouble  from  without,  and  all  heresies,  sects,  and 
schisms  arising  within.  The  parliament,  on  the 
other  hand,  expressed  their  sorrow  that  their 
labours  for  a  due  reformation  in  the  Church  and 
State  had  been  interrupted  by  the  "plots  and 
practices  of  a  malignant  party  of  papists  and  ill- 
affected  persons,  especially  the  corrupt  and  disso- 
lute clergy."  A  letter  was  at  the  same  time 
received  from  some  of  the  English  ministers,  de- 
claring that  it  was  the  earnest  desire  of  "  the  most 
godly  and  considerate  part  of  them,  that  the  pres- 
byterian  government,  which  hath  just  and  evident 
foundation,  both  in  the  Word  of  God  and  religious 
reason,  might  be  established  among  them,  and  that 
they  should  have  one  Confession  of  Faith,  one 
directory  of  worship,  and  one  form  of  church 
government." 

The  assembly  caught  eagerly  at  this  proposal. 
They  entertained  an  inveterate  antipathy  to  pre- 
lacy, not  only  on  account  of  the  unconstitutional 
and  tyrannical  manner  in  which  it  had  been  forced 
upon  the  people  of  Scotland,  but  because  they 
regarded  this  system  as  the  great  bulwark  of  des- 
potism, and  as  the  main  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
reformation  of  religion,  the  preservation  of  their 
own  hard-won  rights,  and  of  a  permanent  and 
cordial  union  between  the  two  kingdoms.  With- 
out a   uniformity  of  ecclesiastical      _  ,  t 

J.  roposcil  to 
polity,  they  say,"  We  cannot  hope     estllbiisli  uni- 
for  any  long   time   to   enjoy  our       formity  of 

purity  and  peace,  which  hath  cost   clmrch  S°vem 
r         "\  r    ,  .  .  meat. 

us  so  dear,  and  is  now  our  cluetest 

comfort  and  greatest  treasure.     For  what  hope  can 

the  kingdom  and  Kirk  of  Scotland  have  of  a  firm 

and  durable  peace  till  prelacy,  which  hath  been 
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(lie  main  cause  of  (heir  miseries  and  troubles,  first 
and  lust,  be  plucked  up  root  and  branch  as  a  plant 
which  God  hath  not  planted,  and  from  which  no 
better  fruits  can  be  expected  than  such  sour  grapes 
as  this  day  hath  set  on  edge  the  kingdom  of 
England?  "*  They  accordingly  drew  up  a  suppli- 
cation to  his  majesty,  earnestly  entreating  him  to 
establish  "  throughout  all  his  dominions  unity  in 
religion  and  uniformity  of  church  government;" 
and  they  appointed  Lord  Maitland,  afterwards  the 
notorious  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  the  persecutor  of 
the  covenanters,  to  present  this  supplication  to  the 
king,  and  to  carry  their  answer  to  the  English 
parliament.  They  also  petitioned  the  privy  council 
and  the  conservators  of  the  peace  to  concur  with 
them  in  their  addresses  to  the  king  and  the  par- 
liament, appointed  a  fast  to  implore  the  Divine 
blessing  upon  their  exertions,  and  nominated  a 
commission  to  sit  during  the  intervals  of  the 
meetings  of  assembly,  and  to  use  every  effort  to 
promote  the  important  object  they  had  in  view. 

The  king  returned  an  evasive  answer  to  this 
supplication,  but  the  English  parliament,  in  their 
reply  to  the  friendly  letter  of  the  assembly,  ex- 
pressed their  determination  to  overthrow  the  pre- 
latieal  form  of  church  government,  as  "  evil,  justly 
offensive  and  burdensome,  a  great  impediment  to 
reformation  and  the  growth  of  religion,  and  very 
prejudicial  to  the  kingdom."  They  cautiously 
avoided,  however,  giving  any  distinct  pledge  that 
they  would  establish  one  form  of  church  govern- 
ment in  all  his  majesty's  dominions  ;  but  contented 
themselves  with  expressing  a  hope  that  they  would 
be  so  directed  as  to  cast  out  whatever  was  offensive 
to  God,  or  justly  displeasing  to  any  neighbouring 
Church;  and  they  concluded  by  inviting  the  Church 
of  Scotland  to  send  some  of  their  learned  and  godly 
ministers  to  the  assembly  which  they  had  resolved 
to  call  for  the  purpose  of  reforming  the  doctrine, 
worship,  and  discipline  of  the  Church.  The  com- 
mission received  this  communication  with  great 
satisfaction,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  choose 
the  delegates,  who  afterwards  met  with  the  as- 
sembly of  divines  at  Westminster. 

Hostilities  having  now  actually  commenced  be- 

ltenewed  offer  tween  the  kinS  and  the^  commons 
of  mediation  of  England,  the  Scottish  privy 
on  the  part  of  council,  and  the  commissioners 
whom  the  late  parliament  had  ap- 
pointed for  the  conservation  of  the  peace,  renewed 
their  offers  of  mediation.  After  various  intrigues, 
and  petitions,  and  counter  petitions  to  the  council, 
for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  a  declaration  in  favour 
of  one  or  other  of  the  hostile  parties,  commissioners 
were  at  length  selected  to  proceed  to  Oxford,  to 
mediate  between  the  king  and  the  parliament. 
Their  intercession,  however,  was  again  declined  by 
his  majesty,  who  probably  regarded  them  as  very 
unlikely  to  prove  impartial  umpires.  They  then 
requested  the  royal  authority  to  call  a  parliament 
in    Scotland,   but   this   was   also   refused    by   the 

*  Printed  Acts  of  Asserablv,  1642,  p.  14:  Rush  worth, 
vol.  v.  pp.  388,  S90. 


king,  who  assured   them  that  the  great  mass  of 

the  English  nation  did  not  desire  a rejected  bv  the 

change  of  church  government,  and  king. ' 

that  those  who  did  were  equally  averse  to  pres- 
bytery as  to  episcopacy,  and  if  they  should  succeed 
in  abolishing  the  latter,  would  certainly  not  con- 
sent to  the  establishment  of  the  former  in  its  room. 
The  commissioners,  after  spending  nearly  four 
months  in  a  fruitless  interchange  of  remonstrances 
and  answers,  finding  that  their  efforts  had  entirely 
failed,  and  that  their  letters  were  intercepted, 
their  persons  ridiculed,  and  even  threatened  by  the 
courtiers,  returned  home  in  disgust.* 

Immediately  on  their  arrival,  a  meeting  of  the 
privy  council,  and  of  the  conser-  Meeting- of 
vators  of  the  peace,  was  held,  and  the  Estates. 
as  the  king's  sanction  for  the  assembling  of  a  par- 
liament could  not  be  obtained,  it  was  resolved  to 
summon  a  convention  of  the  Estates  without  his 
authority.  Unable  to  prevent  this  meeting,  for 
which  several  precedents  could  be  pleaded,  the 
king  endeavoured  to  limit  its  powers  to  the  specific 
objects  of  providing  supplies  for  the  army  in  Ire- 
land, and  procuring  payment  of  the  brotherly  as- 
sistance, which  had  been  delayed  on  account  of  the 
civil  wrar  in  England.  But  the  Estates  declared 
themselves  a  free  convention,  on  which  Hamilton, 
with  his  brother,  the  Earl  of  Lanark,  and  several 
other  noblemen,  protested  against  the  authority  of 
the  meeting,  and  withdrew. 

Ambassadors  from  the  English  parliament  had 
for   some   time   been   anxiously  expected.      Their 
affairs   had   now  begun   to   assume   an   unfavour- 
able aspect.    The  northern  counties     Critical  po*i- 
had    been    freed    from    the    par-       tion  of  the 
liamentary  troops   by  the    queen     parliament — 
and  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle,  who  pressed  hard 
upon    Lord   Fairfax    and    his    son    in   Yorkshire. 
The   forces  of  Essex   had  suffered  severely  from 
sickness ;  the  army  of  Waller  in  the  west  was  an- 
nihilated; and  Bristol,  then  the  second  city  in  the 
kingdom,  had  been  taken  by  Prince  Rupert.  In  this 
critical  position  of  affairs,  the  parliament  turned 
their  eyes  towards  Scotland,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
August,  1043,  sent  Sir  William  Armyne,  Sir  Harry 
Vane  the  younger,  Thomas  Hatcher,  and  Henry 
Darley,  Esqs.,  with  the  Rev.  Stephen  Marshall  and 
Philip  Nye,  the  former  a  presbyterian,  the  latter  an 
independent  minister,  who  appeared  for   the  as- 
sembly of  divines,  as  commissioners    _tjlejr  appii_ 
to  the  convention  and  the  General         cation  to 
Assembly,  which  had  met  on  the      Scotland  for 
2nd   of  the    month,    earnestly   to 
entreat  their  speedy  assistance  "in  the  straits  and 
perplexities  of  want  and  danger  by  which  they 
were  surrounded."     The  arrival  of  these  commis- 
sioners at  this  juncture   excited  a   deep   interest 
throughout   the   whole  community,  and   they  re- 
ceived  a  cordial   welcome   from  the  covenanters. 
It  soon  became  evident  that  they  were  prepared  to 
give  the  succourwhich  their  brethren  of  England 
solicited.     In  vain  did  the  royalists  urge  the  alle- 
*  Burnet's  Memoirs,  p.  216. 
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giance  which  the  Scottish  nation  owed  their  native 
king  ;  the  favours  which  he  had  conferred  upon 
them;  his  compliance  with  all  their  demands; 
his  formal  ratification  of  their  rights  and  privi- 
leges; and  the  clause  in  the  late  treaty  which  pro- 
vided that  neither  kingdom  should  declare  war 
against  the  other  without  the  previous  consent  of 
parliament.  In  vain  did  Charles  himself  privately 
promise  that  he  would  bestow  large  revenues  on 
the  leaders  of  the  covenanters,  and  confer  every  third 
office  of  emolument  or  trust  upon  a  Scotchman,  if 
they  would  declare  in  his  favour,  or  at  least  re- 
main neutral  in    the  struggle.      The  covenanters 

-lt  js  granted    ^c^  assured  that  the  cause  of  the 

by  the  English  parliament  was  the  cause 

convention.      0f  justice  and  freedom.     They  en- 
tertained a  profound  conviction,  founded  alike  on 
their  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  king,  and 
observation  of  his  treatment  of  the  Scottish  Church 
and  nation,  that  his  recent  concessions  were  insin- 
cere, that  they  were  made  not  from  any  conviction 
of  their  reasoTiablencss  or  justice,  bill  from  neces- 
sity, and  that  they  would  be  revoked  the  moment 
this  pressure  was  removed  and  the  English  parlia- 
ment crushed.*      On   the   broad  basis,   therefore, 
of   self-preservation,   they   considered    themselves 
justified  in  making  common  cause  with  the  com- 
mons of  England  in  their  efforts  to  maintain  their 
rights,  and  to   extirpate    that   system   of  church 
government  which  was  the  great  bulwark  of  abso- 
lute power.     "  Necessity,"  said  the  famous  Alex- 
ander Henderson,  in  a  speech  to  the  English  par- 
liament, September,  1643,  "necessity,  which  hath 
in  it  a  kind  of  sovereignty,  and  is  a  law  above  all 
laws,  and,  therefore,  is  said  to  have  no  law,  doth 
mightily  press  the  Church  and  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land   at    this   time."      The   northern   counties   of 
England  were  already  the  scat  of  war ;  a  Scottish 
army  was,  therefore,  required  to  protect  the  Border 
districts  from  the  depredations  of  the  hostile  parties ; 
and  as  the  poverty  of  the  country  must  have  ren- 
dered the  maintenance  of  a  large  body  of  troops 
peculiary  burdensome,  and  the  brotherly  assistance 
had  been  intercepted  by  the  war,  neutrality  was 
all  but  impossible.      The  commissioners  from  the 
English  commons  pleaded,  that  by  a  clause  in  the 
treaty  of  peace  made  in  1641,  the  parliament  of 
either  country  was  to  send  reciprocal  assistance  to 
repel  invasion,  or  to  suppress  internal  disturbances; 
and  both  inclination  and  policy  induced  the  cove- 
nanters to  lend  a  ready  ear  to  the  request  of  their 
southern  friends,  who,  after  all,  were  only  follow- 
ing the  lesson  which  they  had  taught  them.     "  If, 
now,"  they  said,  "  we  forsake  them,  we  forsake 
our  dearest  friends,  who  can  best  help  us  should 
we  be  reduced  to  the  like  straits  hereafter  by  the 
common  adversary;    by   suffering   them    to   sink, 
we  not  only  betray  their  safety,  but  our  own.     If 
we  suffer  the  parliament  of  England  to  be  cut  off, 
we   have   lost  our   peace  with  England,  because 
after  our  disappointment,  through  breach  of  the 
declaration  at  Dunse,  we  resolved  to  seek  not  a 
*  Clarendon,  vol.  ii.  p.  66;  vol.  v.  pp.  113 — 114. 


present,  but  a  durable  peace  for  ourselves  and  our 
posterity.  The  surest  means  we  could  pitch  on 
was  to  settle  our  demands  by  advice  of  the  par- 
liament of  England  as  the  best  caution  and  war- 
rant of  our  peace ;  but  if  they  be  destroyed,  and  the 
prelatical  faction,  the  workers  of  our  woe,  obtain 
the  power,  we  may  expect  war  from  them  and  the 
king  ere  three  months  pass ;  nor  will  they  want 
pretences.  They  know  all  their  disappointments 
have  proceeded  from  Scotland.  Resistance  to  the 
king  they  call  rebellion  and  treason,  and  they 
have  already  ventured  to  assert  that  the  king  was 
not  bound  to  preserve  what  he  had  granted  us, 
because  by  keeping  this  convention  we  have  first 
broken  with  him.  So  long  as  our  enemies  sit  at 
the  helm,"  they  go  on  to  say,  "so  long  as  the  king's 
council  and  conduct  are  governed  by  those  who 
make  him  by  extra-judicial  declarations  weaken 
or  destroy  whatever  is  enacted  by  an  assembly  or 
parliament,"  they  could  have  no  security  for  their 
liberties;  "but,  above  all,"  they  add,  "if  the 
English  parliament  were  put  down,  what  security 
would  they  have  against  such  plots  as  the  Irish,  and 
those  lately  detected?" 

The  statement  respecting  the  Irish  plots  refers 
to  the  discovery  of  a  dangerous  intrigue,  concocted 
by  the  Earl  of  Antrim,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
General  Munro,  the  commander  of  a  strong  force 
which  the  Scottish  parliament  had  sent  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Irish  Protestants,  to  betray  his 
trust,  and  to  transfer  his  troops  to  England  to  the 
assistance  of  the  king.*  The  plot  was  brought  to 
light  by  the  apprehension  of  the  earl,  and  the 
seizure  of  his  papers,  among  which  were  found  a 
plan  for  the  seduction  of  the  Scottish  army,  and  a 
commission  from  the  king  to  treat  with  the  Irish 
rebels.  The  alarm  which  this  discovery  excited 
contributed  not  a  little  to  promote  the  union  be- 
tween the  English  parliament  and  the  Scottish 
covenanters. 

It  was  at  first  proposed  by  the  English  commis- 
sioners that  there  should  be  merely  Formation 
a  civil  league  between  the  king-  0f  the  Solemn 
doms,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  League  and 
mutual  support  against  the  common 
enemy,  but  the  assembly  urged  that  there  should 
be  a  religious  union  for  the  abolition  of  prelacy, 
and  the  establishment  of  uniformity  in  religion 
throughout  both  countries.  This  proposal  was 
ultimately  agreed  to,  and  the  covenant  was 
renewed  under  the  title  of  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant,  and  embraced  by  England  as 
well  as  Scotland.  This  famous  document  con- 
sisted in  an  oath,  to  be  subscribed  by  all  persons 
in  both  kingdoms,  whereby  they  bound  themselves 
to  preserve  the  reformed  religion  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  in  doctrine,  worship,  discipline  and  go- 
vernment, and  to  promote  its  reformation  according 
to  the  Word  of  God  and  the  example  of  the  best 
reformed  Churches,  and  to  endeavour  to  bring  the 
Churches  of  God  in   the  three  kingdoms   to   the 

*  Burnet's  Memoirs,  212—235;  History,  vol.  i.  p.  47; 
Baillie,  vol.  i. 
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nearest  conjunction  and  uniformity  in  religion, 
confession  of  faith,  form  of  church  government, 
directory  for  worship,  and  catechising — to  endea- 
vour, without  respect  of  persons,  the  extirpation  of 
popery,  prelacy  (that  is,  church  government  by 
archbishops,  bishops,  their  chancellors  and  com- 
missaries, deans  and  chapters,  archdeacons,  and  all 
other  ecclesiastical  officers  depending  on  that 
hierarchy),  and  whatsoever  shall  be  found  contrary 
to  sound  doctrine  and  the  power  of  godliness — to 
preserve  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  parliaments, 
and  the  liberties  of  the  kingdoms,  and  the  king's 
person  and  authority  in  the  preservation  and  de- 
fence of  the  true  religion  and  liberties  of  the 
kingdoms — to  endeavour  the  discovery  of  incen- 
diaries and  malignants,  who  hinder  the  reformation 
of  religion,  and  divide  the  king  from  his  people, 
that  they  may  be  brought  to  punishment — to  en- 
deavour to  preserve  to  all  posterity  a  firm  peace 
and  union  between  the  two  kingdoms ;  finally,  to 
assist  and  defend  all  such  as  should  enter  into  this 
covenant,  and  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  with- 
drawn from  it,  whether  to  revolt  to  the  opposite 
party  or  to  give  in  to  a  detestable  indifference  or 
neutrality.* 

The  covenant,  which  was  drawn  up  by  Hender- 
son, was  adopted  by  the  assembly  with  remarkable 
unanimity  and  cordiality.  "  It  was  so  heartily 
embraced,"  says  an  eye-witness,  "  and  with  such  a 
torrent  of  affectionate  expressions  as  none  but 
eye  and  ear- witnesses  can  conceive.  When  the  vote 
of  some  old  ministers  was  asked  their  joy  was  so 
great  that  tears  did  interrupt  their  expression  s."f 
—ratified  by  ^  was  immediately  presented  to 
the  English  the  convention  of  Estates,  by 
parliament  whom  it  was  received  and  ratified 
with  the  same  cordiality.  It  was  then  transmitted 
to  London  by  commissioners  appointed  for  the 
purpose ;  and  on  the  25th  of  September  it  was 
solemnly  confirmed  and  sworn  by  the  lords  and 
commons,  and  the  assembly  of  divines  in  St.  Mar- 
garet's Church,  Westminster.  J  Having  been  thus 
adopted  by  the  English  parliament,  and  ordered  to 
be  subscribed  by  the  nation,  the  solemn  league  was 
sent  back  to  Edinburgh,  where  it  was  ordained  by 
the  commission  of  the  Church  and  the  committee 
of  Estates  to  be  sworn  and  subscribed  throughout 
the  kingdom,  and  the  recusants  were  threatened 
both  with  ecclesiastical  censures  and  civil  penalties, 
as  enemies  to  religion,  his  majesty's  honour,  and 
the  peace  of  these  kingdoms. 

It  has  been  frequently  asserted  that  the  inde- 
pendents overreached  the  Scottish  clergy  in  the 
framing  of  the  solemn  league,  by  procuring  the  in- 

*  Aikman,  vol.  iv.  p.  118—121 ;  Hallam's  Con.  Hist., 
chap.  x. 

t  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Blair,  p.  98. 

J  "The  mauner  of  taking  of  it  was  this — The  covenant 
was  read  [article  by  article],  and  then  notice  was  given 
that  each  person,  by  immediately  swearing  thereunto,  wor- 
ship the  jjreat  name  of  God,  and" testify  so  much  outwardly 
by  lifting  up  their  hands,  and  then  they  went  up  into  the 
chancel,  and  there  subscribed  their  names  in  a  roll  of 
parchment  in  which  the  covenant  was  fairly  written." — 
liushtrort/t,  vol.  V.  p.  475. 

VOL.  II. 


sertion  of  the  clause  which  binds  them  to  reform 

the  Church  of  England  "according    ,„ 

*~  *-u     \\r     j     c  /-I Tj        t  A,  Allegation  that 

to  the  Word  of  God  and  the  exam-  the  £*enanteri 

pie  of  the  best  reformed  Churches,"  were  ovei- 
and  that  this  equivocal  clause,  which  cached  by  the 
was  introduced  by  the  dexterity  of 
Sir  Harry  Vane,  completely  blinded  the  presbyte- 
rians,  who,  assuming  their  own  to  be  the  purest 
Church,  never  doubted  that  it  was  intended  to  serve  as 
a  model  for  England ;  while  some,  at  least,  of  the 
English  commissioners  tacitly  reserved  the  right  of 
explaining  the  clause  in  a  sense  applicable  to  their 
own  ideas  of  church  government.  The  independents, 
however,  could  not  allege  that  any  of  the  reformed 
Churches  were  at  this  time  constituted  in  accord- 
ance with  their  principles;  and  the  covenanters, 
though  they  certainly  regarded  presbytery  as  the 
system  most  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  to 
the  example  of  the  best  reformed  Churches,  were 
far  from  insisting  that  their  Church  should  be  the 
only  model  followed  in  the  reformation  of  the 
Church  of  England.  They  entertained  the  hope, 
indeed,  in  entering  into  this  league,  that  the  bless- 
ings of  a  purer  worship  and  more  scriptural  form 
of  polity  which  they  enjoyed  might  be  extended 
also  to  England,  but  they  never  supposed  that  the 
Scottish  form  of  church  government  would  be 
adopted  by  their  brethren  in  the  south,  without 
some  alteration  suited  to  their  circumstances.  "  We 
are  not  to  conceive,"  says  Henderson,  in  a  letter 
dated  1642,  "that  they  will  embrace  our  form. 
A  new  form  must  be  set  down  for  us  all.  And 
although  we  should  never  come  to  this  unity  in 
religion  and  uniformity  of  worship,  yet  my  desire 
is  to  see  what  form  England  shall  pitch  upon 
before  we  publish  ours."  * 

Having  entered  into  this  treaty  of  alliance,  the 
covenanters  lost  no  time  in  adopt-   ^n  army  ieviea 
ing  vigorous  measures  to  carry  it  by  the 

into  effect.  On  the  24th  of  August  covenanters— 
the  convention  issued  a  proclamation  in  the  king's 
name,  ordering  all  "the  fencible  men"  of  the 
kingdom,  from  sixteen  to  sixty,  to  provide  them- 
selves with  forty  days'  provision,  and  with  ammu- 
nition and  arms,  and  to  be  in  readiness  to  repair  to 
the  place  of  rendezvous  appointed  by  the  Estates. 
The  call  was  so  cordially  responded  to  by  the 
country,  that  before  the  close  of  the  year,  a  well- 
disciplined  army  of  upwards  twenty  thousand  men 
was  assembled  on  the  Borders,  under  the  command 
of  Alexander  Leslie,  Earl  of  Leven.  An  expe- 
rienced officer,  named  William  Baillie,  was  ap- 
pointed his  lieutenant,  and  David  Leslie  major- 
general.  The  Earl  of  Leven  was  severely  blamed 
for  having  accepted  the  command  of  the  army  on 
this  occasion,  after  having  promised  the  king  that 
he  would  not  again  take  up  arms  against  him ;  but 
he  alleged,  in  his  own  vindication,  that  his  promise 
was  given  "  with  the  express  and  necessary  con- 
dition that  religion  and  the  country's  right  were 
not  in  hazard."  f     The  Scottish  generals  were  to  be 

*  Baillie's  Letters ;  M'Crie's  Sketches  of  Church  History, 
vol.  i.  p.  284.  t  Baillie's  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  392. 
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subjected  to  the  orders  of  a  committee  in  both 
kingdoms.  The  pay  of  the  army  was  fixed  at 
thirty  pounds  a  month.  It  was  stipulated  that  no 
separate  peace  should  be  made  by  either  kingdom 
— that  the  auxiliaries  should  not  be  employed  for 
any  other  purpose  than  that  for  which  they  had 
entered  England,  and  that  they  should  evacuate 
the  country  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

Before  crossing  the  Border,  the  convention  pub- 
— manifesto  Hshed  a  manifesto  to  explain  the 
issued  by  them,  object  for  which  they  had  taken 
up  arms.  After  adverting  to  the  attempts  which 
had  been  made  against  their  own  religion  and 
liberties,  and  to  the  machinations  of  their  enemies — 
"  the  papists,  prelates,  and  malignants"  in  England 
and  Ireland — they  notice  their  ineffectual  efforts 
to  mediate  between  the  king  and  the  parliament, 
and  vindicate  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  as 
"  the  best  and  most  effectual  means  for  preserving 
religion  and  both  kingdoms  from  utter  ruin  and 
destruction."  "  The  question  is  not,"  they  say, 
"  whether  we  may  propagate  our  religion  by  arms, 
but  whether  according  to  our  power  we  ought  to 
assist  our  brethren  in  England,  who  are  calling  for 
our  help,  and  are  shedding  their  blood  in  defence 
of  that  power  without  which  religion  can  neither 
be  defended  nor  reformed,  nor  uniformity  of  reli- 
gion with  us  and  other  reformed  Kirks  be  attained. 
Neither,"  they  add,  "  is  the  question  whether  we 
should  enter  England  and  lift  our  arms  against 
our  own  king,  but  whether  we  be  not  bound  to 
provide  for  our  own  preservation ; "  and  they  urge 
as  a  conclusive  argument  for  their  interference, 
the  fact  that  his  majesty  had  concluded  a  truce 
with  the  Irish  rebels,  and  was  about  to  call  in  the 
assistance  of  these  savage  miscreants  so  deeply 
stained  with  the  blood  of  their  protestant  country- 
men. 

The  king,  in  reply,  issued  a  counter  manifesto,  re- 
Counter  muni-    capitulating  the  acts  of  "  princely 
festo  of  the      grace    and    fatherly    indulgence " 
king.  which  he  had  shown  to  the  king- 

dom of  Scotland,  and  representing  the  recent  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Scotch  as  the  work  of  a  few  factious 
spirits,  and  the  invasion  of  England  as  an  express 
violation  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  two 
kingdoms.  He  declared  that  as  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  take  arms  for  the  defence  of  his  person, 
family,  and  crown — for  the  religion,  laws,  and 
liberties  of  the  kingdom — for  the  maintenance  of 
the  privileges  and  being  of  parliament,*  which  he 
should  always  hold  in  high  value  and  estimation  ; 
so  he  should  use  and  employ  these  arms  to  no 
other  end  than  the  security  of  all  these,  and  should 
never  suffer  himself  to  be  tempted  by  any  success 

*  It  is  curious  to  notice  that  the  king  professed  to  take 
up  arms  for  the  liberties  of  the  parliament,  while  the  cove- 
nanters declared  that,  "  though  through  the  injury  of 
mischievous  councils,  both  his  majesty's  person  and  per- 
sonal commands  were  withheld,  yet  his  honour,  his  happi- 
ness, posterity,  his  great  council,  and  the  welfare  of  his 
kingdom,  called  importunely  to  them  for  this  timely  inter- 
posing." It  has  been  justly  remarked  that  these  forms  of 
expression  originated  from  the  mixed  form  of  the  govern- 
ment of  both  kingdoms. 


or  victory  to  infringe  the  laws  of  the  one,  or 
violate  the  laws  of  the  other  country.  But  if,  after 
all  this,  they  should  still  persist  in  entering  Eng- 
land, then  he  doubts  not  but  the  hearts  of  all  true 
Englishmen  will  rise  with  indignation  at  the  un- 
heard-of insolence,  and  easily  conclude  that  neither 
conscience  nor  brotherly  affection  engages  them  in 
this  ungodly  errand,  but  a  hope  and  resolution  to 
make  a  conquest  by  the  help  of  their  civil  dissen- 
sions, and  to  inhabit  their  fruitful  and  most  pleasant 
places." 

Meanwhile,  the  famous  Westminster  assembly 
convened  by  authority  of  the  two  Meeting  of  the  ' 
houses  of  parliament,  had  met  on  Westminster 
the  1st  of  July,  to  settle  the  go-  assembly— 
vernment  and  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England. 
It  was  to  consist  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  di- 
vines with  thirty  lay  assessors,  of  whom  ten  were 
lords  and  twenty  commoners.  The  Scottish  Church 
was  represented  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Henderson, 
Samuel  Rutherford,  George  Gillespie,  and  Robert 
Baillie,  with  the  Earl  of  Cassillis,  Lord  Maitland, 
and  Archibald  Johnston  of  Warriston,  elders.  "A 
convocation  of  more  grave,  judicious,  and  learned 
divines,"  it  has  been  justly  said,  "  was  never 
perhaps  collected  in  Christendom.  Their  theolo- 
gical writings,  which  still  continue  to  be  standard 
works,  amply  confirm  this  commendation  ;  and, 
above  all,  the  "  Westminster  Standards,"  as  presby- 
terians  have  denominated  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  and  other  formu- 
laries of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  which  were  the 
result  of  their  labours,  would  be  alone  sufficient  to 
entitle  their  memory  to  the  veneration  and  respect 
of  all  who  love  the  truth."*  Of  the  hundred  and 
twenty  divines  summoned,  sixty-nine  assembled  in 
Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel  on  the  first  day  of 
meeting,  but  among  these  were  only  a  few  of  the 
episcopal  divines  who  had  been  summoned,  and 
even  these  speedily  withdrew,  assigning  as  their 
reason  for  withdrawing,  "  that  the  assembly  was 
forbidden  by  the  king's  proclamation  ;  that  they 
were  not  chosen  by  the  clergy,  and  therefore 
could  not  represent  them ;  that  the  clergy  and  laity 
were  mixed  together,  and  that  their  apparent  de- 
sign was  to  pull  down  the  hierarchy." 

There  was  little  or  no  difference  of  opinion  among 
the  members  respecting  doctrinal  _parties  into 
points ;  they  were  generally  agreed  which  it  was 
in  holding  the  creed  usually  termed  divided. 
Calvinistic.  but  they  were  divided  respecting  the 
thorny  question  of  church  government.  After  the 
secession  of  the  episcopalians,  the  assembly  was 
composed  of  three  distinct  parties — the  presbyte- 
rians,  Erastians,  and  independents.  The  great 
majority  were  in  favour  of  the  presbyterian  system, 
which  they  regarded  as  of  divine  appointment. 
The  Erastians— who  derived  their  designation  from 
Erastus,  a  German  physician  of  the  preceding 
century— maintained  that  the  Church  possesses  no 
inherent  legislative  power  of  any  kind,  but  both  in 
its  form  and  discipline  is  in  all  respects  the  mere 
*  M'Crie's  Sketches,  vol.  i.  p.  285. 
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creature  of  the  civil  magistrate,  and  is  entirely 
dependent  on  him,  in  the  exercise  of  his  judicial 
authority,  and  that  he  alone  possesses  the  power  to 
inflict  any  censure,  religious  or  civil.  Selden,  White- 
lock,  Oliver  St.  John,  and  other  eminent  laymen 
Were  of  this  party.  The  independents  were  a  very 
small  body,  consisting  of  the  following  ministers — 
Goodwin,  Nye,  Simpson,  Burroughes,  Bridge, 
Greenhill,  and  Carter;  but  they  were  eminent  for 
their  learning  and  their  talent  for  public  speaking 
and  debate.  They  maintained  that  every  parti- 
cular congregation  of  Christians  has  an  entire  and 
complete  jurisdiction  over  its  members,  to  be  exe- 
cuted by  the  elders  of  the  congregation,  without 
any  superiority  or  control  of  church  courts;  and 
strenuously  opposed  the  establishment  of  a  presby- 
terial  government.  Besides  these  parties,  there 
were  some — probably  a  considerable  number — of  the 
members,  such  as  Arrowsmith,  Burgess,  and  Gata- 
kar,  who  at  the  outset  were  inclined  towards  a 
limited  episcopacy,  such  as  that  which  wras  proposed 
by  Archbishop  Usher,  or  perhaps  rather  some  such 
a  combination  of  episcopacy  and  presbytery  as  had 
been  established  by  Knox,  and  the  other  early 
Scottish  reformers,  in  which  bishops  without  any 
secular  rank  or  authority  should  be  associated  with 
a  system  of  diocesan  and  provincial  church  courts. 
But  this  party  ultimately  adopted  the  presbyterian 
theory,  and  united  with  the  Scottish  commissioners 
in  pressing  its  adoption  on  the  assembly  and  the 
parliament. 

A  directory  for   public  worship,  instead  of  the 

Protracted       Hturgv>  ww  speedily  drawn  up  by 

debates  respect-  the  assembly,  and  was  sanctioned 

ing  church       by  the  parliament  on  the   3rd  of 

government.      Januaryf    1645>    and    enforced    by 

heavy  fines ;  but  when  the  form  of  discipline  and 
government  for  the  Church  of  England  came  on 
for  discussion,  many  keen  and  protracted  debates 
took  place.  Many  days  were  spent  on  the  question 
of  ruling  elders — an  important  peculiarity  of  the 
presbyterian  system  ;  but  in  spite  of  "  the  great 
learning,  quickness,  and  eloquence,  together  with 
the  great  courtesy  and  discretion"  of  the  indepen- 
dents, the  assembly  declared  that  "Christ  hath 
furnished  some  in  his  Church  besides  the  ministers 
of  the  Word  with  gifts  for  government,  and  with 
commission  to  execute  the  same  when  called  there- 
unto, who  are  to  join  with  the  minister  in  the 
governmen  t  of  the  Church."  *  "  On  no  other  point," 
says  Baillie,  "  expect  we  so  much  difficulty,  except 
alone  on  independency,  wherewith  we  purpose  not 
to  meddle  in  haste  till  it  please  God  to  advance  our 
army,  which  we  expect  will  much  assist  our  argu- 
ments." ■'■  No  less  than  three  weeks  were  occupied 
in  debating  the  point  of  sitting  at  a  communion 
table.  "  The  unhappy  independents,"  says  Baillie, 
"would  mangle  that  sacrament.  No  catechising 
nor  preparation  before  ;  no  thanksgiving  after ; 
no  sacramental   doctrine  or  chapters  in   the   day 

*  Confession  of  Faith;    Form   of  Presbyterial  Church 

Government. 

t  liaillie's  Letters. 


of  celebration  ;  no  coming  up  to  any  table ;  but  a 
carrying  of  the  elements  to  all  in  their  seats  athort 
the  church  :  yet  all  this,  with  God's  help,  we  have 
carried  over  them  to  our  practice.  We  must  dis- 
pute every  inch  of  ground.  Great  need  had  we  of 
the  prayers  of  all  God's  people."  * 

The  main  trial  of  strength,  however,  took  place  on 
the  question  of  the  divine  right  of  presbytery,  which 
was  debated  for  thirty  days.  The  presbyterians 
and  independents  agreed  that  there  was  a  form  of 
church  government  laid  down  by  divine  institution 
in  the  New  Testament,  but  they  differed  as  to  what 
that  form  of  government  was — the  former  insisting 
on  the  divine  right  of  presbytery,  the  latter  main- 
taining that  every  congregation  possessed  com- 
plete authority  over  its  own  members.  The  Eras- 
tians,  on  the  other  hand,  while  admitting  that 
many  congregations  may,  and  ought  to  be,  under 
one  presbytery,  denied  that  any  form  of  church 
government  was  of  divine  appointment,  and 
affirmed  that  the  Scripture  merely  The  divine 
enjoined  in  general  terms  that  all  right  of  pres- 
things  should  be  done  decently  and  bytery 

in  order.     In  the  end  the  assembly,        *    rme  ' 
by  an   overwhelming  majority,  declared  sessions, 
presbyteries,  synods,  and  assemblies  to  be  of  divine 
authority.f 

A  long  and  keen  discussion  took  place  between 
the  presbyterians  and  indepen-  Question  of 
dents,  on  the  question  of  tolerating  toleration- 
Churches  that  dissented  from  the  presbyterial 
model.  The  former,  alarmed  at  the  propagation 
of  the  most  monstrous  heresies,  and  the  rapid  and 
unprecedented  growth  of  sects  of  every  conceiv- 
able grade, — from  papists  down  to  fifth- monarchy 
men  and  ranters, — implored  the  parliament  to 
endeavour  to  arrest  their  progress  by  the  adoption 
of  coercive  measures,  while  the  latter  pleaded  for 
liberty  of  conscience  to  what  they  called  the  "  fun- 
damentals" of  religion.  Others,  however,  among 
whom  were  Vane  and  Cromwell,  went  further,  and 
insisted  on  full  toleration  to  all  sects,  "  even  Turks, 
Jews,  and  papists."  "  It  is  the  will  and  command 
of  God,"  they  affirmed,  "  that  since  the  coming  of 
his  Son  a  permission  of  the  most  paganish,  Jewish, 
Turkish,  or  antichristian  consciences  and  worships 
be  granted  to  all  men  in  all  nations."  The  more 
moderate  of  the  presbyterians  contented  themselves 
with  protesting  against  the  government  giving  a 
positive  sanction  to  heresy  and  schism  by  the 
enactment  of  a  formal  law  of  toleration ;  but  the 
extreme  party  condemned  the  doctrine  of  toleration 
itself  in  no  measured  terms,  and  denounced  the 
claim  of  the  independents— that  uniformity  ought 
to  be  urged  no  farther  than  is  agreeable  to  all 
men's  consciences,  and  to  their  edification — as  in- 
consistent with  the  covenant  which  they  had 
solemnly  sworn  to  maintain.  The  —condemned 
majority  of  the  assembly  declared  by  the  assembly, 
against  toleration,  but   the  parliament  firmly  re- 


*  Baillie's  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  195. 
f  Ibid.,  pp.  27,  33,  172;  Stevensc 
1145. 
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fused  to  grant  them  the  power  to  enforce  their 
principles  by  the  sword.  It  is  only  fair  to  state 
that  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  principles  of 
the  presbyterians  on  the  subject  of  toleration,  it  is 
undeniable  that  their  practice  when  in  power  was 
marked  by  the  most  exemplary  forbearance.  "As 
for  the  Church  of  Scotland,"  says  Baillie,  "  that  it 
did  ever  intermeddle  to  trouble  any  in  their  goods, 
liberties,  or  persons,  it  is  very  false.  What  civil 
penalties  the  parliament  of  a  kingdom  thinks  meet 
to  inflict  upon  those  who  are  refractory  and  un- 
amenable by  the  censure  of  a  Church,  the  State 
from  whom  alone  these  punishments  do  come  is 
answerable,  and  not  the  Church.  That  excommu- 
nication is  inflicted  on  those  who  cannot  assent  to 
every  point  of  religion  determined  in  their  con- 
fession, there  is  nothing  more  untrue;  for  we  know 
it  well,  that  never  any  person  in  Scotland  was  ex- 
communicate only  for  his  difference  of  opinion  in  a 
theological  tenet.  Excommunication  there  is  a  very 
dreadful  sentence,  and,  therefore,  very  rare.  These 
last  forty  years,  as  far  as  I  have  either  seen  or 
heard,  there  has  none  at  all  been  excommunicated 
in  Scotland  but  some  few  trafficking  papists,  and 
sonic  very  few  notorious  flagitious  persons,  and 
five  u!  six  of  you  (the  prelates)  for  your  obstinate 
impenitence  after  your  overturning  the  foundations 
both  of  our  Church  and  State."* 

Another  ground  of  jealousy  between  the  par- 
ITifi  power  of  Hament  and  the  presbyterian  party 
the  keys.  was  the  question  respecting  what 
was  termed  the  u  power  of  the  keys,"  in  other  words, 
the  power  of  administering  the  discipline  of  the 
Church,  of  keeping  back  unworthy  persons  from 
the  ordinances  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 
The  presbyterians  maintained  that  the  power  of 
admonition,  suspension,  and  excommunication  be- 
longed to  the  eldership  or  presbytery ;  the  inde- 
pendents claimed  the  power  for  every  particular 
congregation  ;  while  the  parliament,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Erastians,  iusisted  on  retaining  in 
their  own  hands  the  supreme  power  in  ecclesias- 
tical matters.  "In  the  assembly,"  says  Baillie, 
"  we  are  fallen  on  a  faschious  f  proposition,  that  has 
kept  us  divers  days  to  oppose  the  Erastian  heresy, 
which  in  this  land  is  very  strong,  especially  among 
the  lawyers.  We  find  it  necessary  to  say  that 
Christ  in  the  New  Testament  has  instituted  a 
church  government  distinct  from  the  civil,  to  be 
exercised  by  the  officers  of  the  Church  without 
commission  from  the  magistrate.  Albeit,  we  fear 
the  houses,  when  it  comes  to  them,  will  scrape  it 
out  of  the  confession,  for  this  point  is  their  idol. 
The  pope  and  king  were  never  more  earnest  for 
the  headship  of  the  Church  than  the  plurality  of 
this  parliament."  In  another  letter,  he  says  the 
assembly  M  at  last  framed  a  most  zealous,  clear,  and 
peremptory  paper,  wherein  they  held  out  plainly 
the  Church's  divine  right  to  keep  off  from  the 
sacrament  all  who  were  scandalous;  and  if  they 

*   Uaillie's  Historical  Vindication  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, p.  58;  M'Crie's  Sketches,  vol.  i.  p.  307. 
t  Troublesome, 


cannot  obtain  the  free  exercise  of  that  power  which 
Christ  hath  given  them,  they  will  lay  down  their 
charges,  and  will  rather  choose  all  afflictions  than 
to  sin  by  profaning  the  holy  table."  *  In  spite  of 
these  earnest  and  well-founded  remonstrances,  the 
parliament  reserved  to  itself  the  final  authority  in 
ecclesiastical  offences,  and  allowed  an  appeal  from 
the  decisions  of  the  church  courts  either  to  par- 
liament or  to  commissioners  appointed  by  it.f 

In  1646  the  parliament,  in  compliance  with  the 
strenuous  exhortations  of  the  Scot-  presbvterv 
tish  Church,  and  of  the  West-  established  by 
minster  assembly,  supported  by  the  parliament. 
petitions  from  various  parts  of  England,  partially 
established  the  presbyterian  form  of  church  govern- 
ment, by  way  of  experiment, — the  preamble  of  the 
act  declaring  "  that  if  upon  trial  it  was  not  found 
acceptable,  it  should  be  reversed  or  amended."  Ul- 
timately, however,  it  was  declared,  without  qualifi- 
cation, that  presbytery  should  be  the  established 
religion,  and  the  Church  was  divided  into  provinces, 
each  of  which  was  to  hold  a  provincial  assembly  or 
synod  composed  of  representatives  from  the  several 
presbyteries  or  classes,  as  they  were  called,  within 
the  district,  the  supreme  court  being  a  national 
assembly  formed  of  deputies  from  the  various  pro- 
vincial assemblies.  This  arrangement,  however, 
was  carried  fully  into  effect  only  in  London  and 
Lancashire;  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  the 
ministers  held  meetings  for  Church  affairs,  but 
without  any  legal  authority  or  jurisdiction. 

After  the  settlement  of  the  vexed  question  of 
church  government,  the  assembly  DirectorVj  con- 
proceeded  to  frame  a  Directory  for  fession,  'and 
Worship,  a  Confession  of  Faith,  catechisms 
and  the  Larger  Catechism  for  ex-  PrePare  — 
position  and  the  pulpit,  and  the  Shorter  Catechism 
for  the  instruction  of  children,  which,  though  they 
cost  much  labour,  excited  comparatively  little  con- 
troversy. The  first  draught  of  the  Confession  was 
prepared  chiefly  by  the  Scottish  commissioners. 
The  Shorter  Catechism  it  is  generally  believed  was 
drawn  up  by  Dr.  Arrowsmith,  "  a  holy  and  learned 
divine;  firm  and  zealous  in  his  attachment  to  the 
cause  of  Christ,  from  which  no  worldly  allurements 
would  shake  his  faith  or  move  his  confidence."  J 
The  Catechisms  and  the  doctrinal  part  of  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  were  approved  of  by  the  English 
parliament,  but  those  portions  which  related  to 
discipline  were  rejected.§  The  Scottish  commis- 
sioners had  now  been  absent  from  their  own  country 
upwards  of  four  years,  which  had  been  spent  in 
incessant  labours.  The  chief  burden  of  the  public 
discussions  in  the  assembly  fell  upon  them;  and 
after  the  labours  of  the  day  they  were  frequently 
engaged  till  midnight  on  committees,  or  in  writing 
letters  and  pamphlets.  They  often  pleaded  that 
they  might  be  allowed  to  return  to  the  discharge 
of  their  ministerial    duties   in    their  own    quiet 

*  Baillie's  Letters,  vol.  ii.  pp.  150,  195. 
f  Rushworth,  vol.  i.  p.  211 ;  Stevenson,  vol.  iii.  p.  1152. 
X  Brook's  Lives  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  iii.  p.  317. 
§  The  fourth  paragraph  of  chapter  xx.  and  chapters  xxx. 
and  xxxi. 
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parishes,  but  duty  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  to 
their  country  kept  them  at  their  post.  "  Many  a 
perplexed  night  have  we  of  it,"  says  Bailiie  in  his 
homely  style ;  "  if  our  neighbours  at  Edinburgh 
tasted  the  sauce  wherein  we  dip  our  venison,  their 
teeth  would  not  water  so  fast  to  be  here  as  some  of 

...   .  ,  them  do."     On  their  return  home, 
— vanned  bv  ,                 .                   „    ,     .          ' 
the  Scottish  after  the   termination  ot  their  la- 
assembly  and  bours  at  Westminster,  the  Confes- 
paniaihent.  sion  of  Faith>  thc  Larger  an(j  Shorter 

Catechisms,  Propositions  for  church  government,  and 
thc  Directory  for  public  worship,  were  received,  ap- 
proved, and  ratified  by  the  General  Assembly,* 
and  afterwards  by  the  Estates  in  parliament,  and 
still  constitute  the  authorised  formularies  of  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  of  the 
other  presbyterian  bodies  of  that  country. 

It  is  time  now  to  return  to  the  proceedings  of 
The  Scottish  tne  ^cottis^  convention,  who  fol- 
ariny  cross  the  lowed  up  with  such  ardour  their 
Borders.  resolution  to  support  the  English 
parliament,  that  by  the  middle  of  January,  1644, 
they  assembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berwick 
a  force  of  eighteen  thousand  foot  and  three  thou- 
sand five  hundred  horse.  On  the  19th  they  crossed 
the  Tweed  during  a  severe  frost  and  deep  snow, 
and  advanced  without  opposition  through  roads 
almost  impassable  to  the  banks  of  the  Tyne.  New- 
castle was  summoned  to  surrender,  but  the  town 
was  well  fortified  and  garrisoned,  and,  finding  they 
could  make  no  impression  upon  it,  they  crossed  the 
river  and  marched  upon  Sunderland.  Their  motions 
were  watched  by  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  fourteen  thousand  men  ;  but  as 
they  were  advantageously  posted  he  did  not  ven- 
ture to  attack  them.  They  suffered  severely,  how- 
ever, from  the  want  of  provisions ;  three  of  the 
five  vessels  which  had  been  sent  from  Scotland  to 
supply  them  having  been  shipwrecked,  and  the 
other  two,  driven  by  stress  of  weather  into  the 
Tyne,  were  seized  by  the  enemy.  Leslie  was, 
therefore,  obliged  to  lie  inactive  between  Sunder- 
land and  Durham,  waiting  for  the  co-operation  of 
a  parliamentary  army,  or  a  sufficient  supply  of 
provisions  to  enable  him  to  advance  into  the 
country. 

Meanwhile,  the  royalists  had  met  with  severe 
Disasters  of  reverses  in  other  parts  of  the  king- 
the  royalists,  dom.  In  consequence  of  the  ces- 
sation of  arms  which  the  king  had  concluded  with 
the  Irish  rebels,  he  had  recalled  a  considerable 
part  of  the  troops,  which  had  been  sent  to  Ireland 
for  the  purpose  of  crushing  the  rebellion,  to  aid  him 
in  his  contest  with  the  parliament.  A  large  body 
of  native  Irish  had  been  introduced  into  their 
ranks,  and  began  to  practise  the  same  cruelties  and 
disorders  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  in 
their  own  country.  They  landed  in  North  Wales, 
and  enrolling  themselves   under  Lord  Byron,  the 

*  An  exception  was  made  in  regard  to  that  portion  of 
chapter  xxxi.,  which  ascribes  to  the  magistrate  .authority 
to  call  assemblies.  It  was  declared  that  tins  was  to  be 
understood  "  only  of  Churches  not  settled  in  point  of 
government." 


royalist  governor  of  Chester,  enabled  him  to  re- 
sume the  offensive,  and  to  gain  several  advantages 
over  the  parliamentarians.  But  about  six  weeks 
after  their  arrival,  while  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
Nantwich,  they  were  attacked  (January  2oth)  by 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  and  completely  overthrown. 
Two  hundred  were  killed,  fifteen  hundred  taken 
prisoners ;  and  thus  the  Irish  auxiliaries,  whose 
accession  had  alienated  not  a  few  of  the  king's 
friends,  were  entirely  dispersed.  Returning  from 
Cheshire  with  his  victorious  forces,  Fairfax  effected 
a  junction  with  his  father,  and  attacked  and  totally 
defeated  Bellasis  at  Selby,  in  Yorkshire,  and  took 
him  prisoner,  with  fifteen  hundred  of  his  men, 
together  with  all  their  baggage  and  military  stores. 
On  receiving  intelligence  of  these  disasters,  the 
Marquis  of  Newcastle  collected  all 
the  forces  that  could  be  spared  out  ° 
of  the  northern  garrisons,  and  returned  with  all 
haste  to  York,  closely  followed  and  harassed  on 
his  march  by  the  Scottish  army.  Fairfax  and 
Leven,  uniting  their  forces  at  Tadcaster,  proceeded 
to  York,  which  they  immediately  invested.  The 
Earl  of  Manchester,  at  the  head  of  fourteen  thou- 
sand men,  with  Oliver  Cromwell  as  his  lieutenant- 
general,  was  sent  northward  to  co-operate  in  the 
siege  of  that  important  town,  which  was  now 
closely  environed,  and,  though  vigorously  defended 
by  Newcastle,  was  reduced  to  great  extremity. 
Prince  Rupert,  however,  hastened  to  its  relief  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  with  a  numerous 
and  well-appointed  cavalry.  On  his  approach 
the  three  generals — Manchester,  Leven,  and  Fair- 
fax— abandoned  the  siege  ;  and,  on  the  last  day  of 
June,  drew  up  in  order  of  battle  on  Marston  Moor, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ouse,  about  five  miles  to  the 
south-west  of  the  city.  By  a  dextrous  manceuvre 
the  prince  deceived  the  enemy  as  to  his  movements, 
and,  crossing  the  river,  threw  a  supply  of  military 
stores  and  provisions  into  the  city,  and  united  his 
forces  with  those  of  Newcastle.  Having  effected 
this  important  object,  he  was  earnestly  entreated 
by  the  marquis  to  wait  the  arrival  of  reinforcements, 
which  were  daily  expected  from  the  north,  and  the 
issue  of  the  dissensions  which  were  known  to  exist 
in  the  enemy's  camp.  But  the  hot-headed,  impe- 
rious prince  rejected  this  prudent  advice,  and  gave 
orders  for  battle  next  day,  July  2nd.  The  parlia- 
mentary armies  had  already  begun  Battle  of 
to  retire  to  Tadcaster,  when  they  Marston  Moor- 
were  recalled  by  the  appearance  of  the  royalist 
cavalry  on  the  moor.  The  greater  part  of  the  day 
was  spent  in  manoeuvring  and  making  preparations 
for  the  engagement,  and  for  some  time  the  two 
armies,  containing  nearly  fifty  thousand  men 
stood  fronting  each  other  in  silent  and  awful  sus- 
pense. At  length,  about  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  the  signal  was  given.  The  left  wing  of 
the  parliamentary  army,  under  Cromwell  and  David 
Leslie,  charged  the  right  wing  of  the  royalists 
with  great  fury,  and,  after  a  fierce  struggle,  drove 
them  from  the  field  in  irretrievable  disorder.  The 
Marquis  of  Newcastle's  regiment,  composed  of  his 
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own  tenants  and  retainers,  alone  stood  firm,  and 
after  a  desperate  resistance  was  cut  to  pieces  on 
the  spot.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  right  wing 
of  the  parliamentarians,  commanded  by  Sir  Tho- 
mas Fairfax  and  the  old  Earl  of  Leven,  was  over- 
powered by  the  fiery  charge  of  Prince  Rupert  and 
his  cavalry,  and,  breaking  their  ranks,  trode  down 
the  Scottish  reserves,  and  fled  from  the  field  in  the 
direction  of  Tadcaster,  spreading  in  their  flight  the 
news  of  a  total  defeat.  Each  victorious  wing  then 
wheeled  round  upon  its  own  centre,  right  and  left, 
and  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  "  that  they 
must  fight  it  over  again  for  that  victory  which  each 
thought  they  had  already  gained."  The  encounter 
was  dreadful,  and,  for  a  time,  the  issue  was  doubt- 
ful. Cromwell  received  a  wound  in  the  neck,  and 
his  famous  regiment  of  Ironsides,  in  consequence, 
wavered  for  a  moment;  but,  backed  by  some  re- 
serves of  horse  and  foot,  and  by  David  Leslie's 
—and  total  three  regiments  of  cavalry,  they 
rout  of  the  rallied  with  renewed  fury,  and  at 
royal  army.      ten   Mock  at    night  swept    the 

royalists  from  the  field  with  great  slaughter. 
Three  thousand  of  the  vanquished  were  slain,  and 
fifteen  hundred  prisoners,  including  about  a  hun- 
dred officers,  together  with  their  artillery,  ammu- 
nition, and  baggage,  and  a  hundred  colours,  among 
which  was  the  prince's  own  standard,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors. 

The  battle  of  Marston  Moor  may  be  regarded  as 
the  crisis  of  the  civil  war.  It  gave  the  parliament 
the  command  of  the  entire  north.  Next  day  the 
Marquis  of  Newcastle  quitted  the  country  in  dis- 


gust, and  fled  to  the  Continent.  Prince  Rupert, 
with  the  shattered  remains  of  his  army,  retired 
into  Lancashire.  York  surrendered  on  the  16th  of 
July,  and  the  Scots  soon  afterwards  took  Newcastle 
by  storm.  These  severe  blows  to  the  royal  cause 
were  somewhat  counterbalanced  by  an  advantage 
which  the  king  gained  over  Waller  at  Copredy 
Bridge,  and  still  more  by  the  surrender  of  Essex's 
forces  at  Fowey,  in  Cornwall,  which  took  place 
on  the  1st  of  September.  Essex  himself,  with 
Lord  Roberts,  Sir  John  Merrick,  and  other  officers, 
fled  to  Plymouth  by  sea ;  the  cavalry,  under  Sir 
William  Balfour,  broke  through  the  royal  lines, 
and,  aided  partly  by  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
partly  by  the  disgraceful  misconduct  of  Goring, 
succeeded  in  making  their  escape ;  but  the  infantry 
surrendered  on  honourable  terms.  All  their  artil- 
lery and  ammunition,  consisting  of  forty  pieces  of 
ordnance,  about  a  thousand  stand  of  arms,  and  two 
hundred  barrels  of  gunpowder,  fell  into  the  king's 
hands ;  but  the  men  were  allowed  to  march  out 
with  their  colours,  the  officers  to  wear  their  swords, 
and  to  be  accompanied  by  their  servants,  horses, 
and  baggage.  By  a  strange  oversight,  no  stipula- 
tion was  made  that  they  should  not  bear  arms 
against  the  king  within  a  limited  time,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  they  were  armed  and 
equipped  anew,  and  reorganised  under  a  new 
leader,  the  Earl  of  Manchester.  On  the  27th  of 
October  the  royalists  were  worsted  in  a  second  battle 
fought  af;  Newbury,  but  their  honour  was  retrieved 
by  his  majesty's  successful  retreat  from  Donnington 
Castle,  which  terminated  the  campaign  of  1644. 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 

CHARLES  THE  FIRST. 
1641—1647. 
At  this  critical  period,  when  the  affairs  of  the 
Early  career  of  king  seemed  at  the  lowest  ebb,  a 
Montrose —  succession  of  brilliant  exploits  on 
the  part  of  the  Earl  of  Montrose  once  more  raised 
the  hopes  of  the  unhappy  monarch,  and  promised 
to  retrieve  Ins  almost  desperate  fortunes.  This 
voung  and  high-spirited  nobleman,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  at  the  commencement  of  these  commo- 
tions embraced  the  cause  of  the  covenanters,  and 
had  been  sent  to  chastise  the  prelatic  town  of 
Aberdeen — "  that  unnatural  town,"  as  Baillie  terms 
it — and  to  disperse  the  Gordons,  who  had  taken  up 
arms  for  the  king.  He  was  the  first  man  who 
forded  the  Tweed,  at  the  head  of  his  own  battalion, 
when  the  Scottish  army  entered  England  in  1640, 
and  a  few  days  after  routed  the  vanguard  of  the 
English  cavalry  at  Newburn,  on  the  Tyne.  Like 
Falkland,  Hyde,  and  other  moderate  reformers  in 
the  English  parliament,  Montrose,  however,  soon 
became  dissatisfied  with  the  proceedings  of  his 
more  extreme  associates ;  and  partly  from  an  appre- 
hension that  the  final  views  of  the  covenanters  were 
inconsistent  with  the  rights  and  just  authority  of 
the  sovereign,  and  partly  also  from  resentment  on 
account  of  the  preference  shown  by  the  party  to 
the  Marquis  of  Argyll,  the  hereditary  rival  of  his 
family,  he  espoused  the  cause  of  the  king.  "  Mon- 
trose," says  Clarendon,  "had  always  a  great  emu- 
lation or  rather  a  great  contempt  of  the  Marquis  of 
Argyll,  as  he  was  too  apt  to  contemn  those  he  did 
not  love;"  and  again,  "the  people  looked  upon 
them  both  as  young  men  of  unlimited  ambition, 
and  used  to  say  that  they  were  like  Ceesar  and 
Pompey — the  one  would  endure  no  superior,  and 
the  other  would  have  no  equal."  Baillie  alleges 
that  Montrose  expected  to  be  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Scottish  covenanting  forces, 
and  was  mortified  to  see  that  office  bestowed  upon 
Alexander  Leslie.  The  first  advances  were  made 
—he  is  gained  over  by  the  king  in  July,  1639,  when 
by  the  king—  hjs  majesty  summoned  several  of 
the  leading  Scottish  nobles,  among  whom  was 
Montrose,  to  attend  him  at  Berwick.  But  no 
decided  step  appears  to  have  been  taken  by  the 
earl  in  favour  of  the  royal  cause  until  July,  1640, 
when  the  covenanting  army  was  encamped  on 
Dunse  Law.  At  this  period,  according  to  Mon- 
trose's judicial  deposition,  a  bond  was  privately 
offered  for  his  signature,  proposing  that  some  person 
should  be  appointed  captain-general  of  the  country 
north  of  the  Forth,  and  implying  that  this  person 
should  be  the  Earl  of  Argyll.  Montrose  declared 
that  he  would  rather  die  than  subscribe  such  a 
bond,  and  indignant  at  this  proposal  he  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  Cumbernauld  House,  the  seat 
of  the  Earl  of  Wigton,  where  he  met  by  appoint- 
ment the  Earls  of  Marischal,  Home,  Atholl,  Mar, 


and  other  influential  noblemen,  including  Lord 
Almond,  who  was  second  in  com-  — signs  the  Cum- 
mand  of  Leslie's  army.  After  con-  bernauld  bond, 
sulfation  a  bond  was  prepared  and  subscribed, 
acknowledging  their  obligation  to  "that  covenant 
already  signed,"  but  stipulating  for  their  mutual 
aid  and  defence  in  case  of  need,  that,  "  in  as  far  as 
may  consist  with  the  good  and  weal  of  the  public, 
every  one  of  us  shall  join  and  adhere  to  each  other, 
and  their  interests,  against  all  persons  and  causes 
whatsoever.  After  the  return  of  the  covenanting 
array  to  Scotland  this  bond  was  discovered  by 
Argyll,  and  immediately  denounced  before  the 
committee  at  Edinburgh.  The  subscribers,  accord- 
ing to  Guthrie,  "acknowledged  the  bond,  and 
gave  their  reasons  why  they  had  joined  in  it — all 
which  were  rejected  by  the  committee,  and  they 
declared  censurable."  Ultimately,  however,  the 
committee  agreed  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  sur- 
render and  formal  renunciation  of  the  bond.  But 
shortly  after,  in  the  spring  of  1641,  some  con- 
ferences which  Montrose  had  held  with  two  in- 
fluential clergymen  in  his  own  neighbourhood, 
respecting  the  conduct  of  the  leading  covenanters, 
were  made  known  to  the  committee  of  Estates. 
The  earl  was  immediately  summoned,  and  several 
times  examined  before  them,  when  he  openly  ac- 
knowledged, and  resolutely  adhered  to,  the  state- 
ments that  he  had  made.  There  His  defence 
were  four  circumstances,  he  said,  of  this  step, 
which  had  induced  him  to  frame  the  Cumbernauld 
bond: — "First  there  was  the  intention  to  create  a 
dictator,  and,  although  I  did  not  implicitly  rely 
upon  the  evidence  offered  me  of  that,  yet  I  con- 
sidered it  incumbent  on  me  to  think  of  all  means 
to  prevent  it.  My  next  reason  was,  that  I  'heard 
of  various  bonds  pressed  upon  the  country  of  dif- 
ferent tenors,  indeed,  but  all  intended  to  tie  the 
subjects  in  subjection  to  particular  persons.  My 
third  reason  was,  because  of  an  intention  to  canton 
the  country.  And  my  fourth  reason  was,  a  dis- 
course related  to  me  to  this  effect,  that,  at  the 
sitting  of  the  parliament  in  June  last,  it  was 
intended  to  depose  the  king,  and  that,  although 
the  matter  was  then  postponed,  it  would  be  the 
first  act  of  the  ensuing  session.  Moreover,  my 
relator  added  that  it  was  said  to  have  been  resolved 
by  lawyers  and  divines  that  there  were  grounds  in 
law  for  such  a  measure  :  to  wit,  selling,  deserting, 
or  invading  the  country."  Montrose  was  then 
asked  whether  he  had  named  the  Earl  of  Argyll. 
"  I  did  name  the  Earl  of  Argyll,"  he  replied  ;  "I 
named  Argyll  as  the  man  who  was  to  rule  be-north 
Forth,  and  as  the  man  who  discoursed  of  deposing 
the  king.  I  am  not  the  author  or  inventor  of  these 
things.  I  will  lay  it  down  at  the  right  door." 
John  Stewart  of  Lady  well,  commissary  of  the  con- 
sistorial  court  of  Dunkeld,  was  produced  by  Mon- 
trose as  the  author  of  the  report  that  the  statement 
referred  to  had  been  made  by  Argyll  at  the  ford 
of  Lyon,  in  the  presence  of  the  Earl  of  Atholl,  and 
several  gentlemen  of  that  district.  The  truth  of 
the  report  was  vehemently  denied  by  Argyll,  and 
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was  subsequently  retracted  by  Stewart,  who  was 
ultimately   arraigned   and  convicted    on    the    old 
and  sanguinary  statutes   against  leasing-making. 
Execution  of      The  supplication  of  the  unhappy 
Stewart         man  for  mercy  was  inhumanly  re- 
of  Ladywell.     jected  on  the  plea,  that  if  his  life 
were  spared  it  would  have  been  given  out  that  his 
confession  had  been  procured  by  the  undue  prac- 
tices of  Argyll,  and  he  was  accordingly  executed 
on  the  28th  of  July.* 

While  this  case  was  under  consideration,  the 
Discovery  of  messenger  by  whom  Stewart's  in- 
a  secret  corre-     formation  had  been  secretly  trans- 

blZtntL      mitte.d  t0  the  kin°  was  intercepted 
king  and        °n.   his  return,   and   searched   by 
Montrose.        Argyll  and  his  associates.     A  letter 
from  his  majesty  to  Montrose  was  discovered  in 
the  pauncl  of  this  messenger's  saddle,  and  in  his 
pockets  were  found   some   obscure   documents  in 
cipher,  which  he  alleged  were  written  in  the  pre- 
sence and  by  the  desire  of  Montrose,  Lord  Napier, 
and  Stirling  of  Keir ;  and  that  their  object  was  to 
induce  the  king  to  visit  Scotland,  and  bestow  upon 
them  the  vacant  offices  of  estate.     This  story  was 
denied  by  Montrose  and  his  friends,  as  well  as  by 
the  king  himself,  and  does  not  seem  entitled  to 
Montrose  is      much  credit.     But  the  committee 
imprisoned —     were  evidently  alarmed  by  these 
proceedings,  and  immediately  sent  the  earl  and  his 
three   friends — Napier,    Stirling,   and   Stewart  of 
Blackball — to  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  as  state 
prisoners.! 

Two  months  after  this,  the  king's  promised  visit 
to  Scotland  took  place,  but  so  low  had  his  power 
sunk  at  this  period,  that  his  efforts  to  obtain  the 
imme'diate  release  of  Montrose  and  his  friends  were 
entirely  unsuccessful.  I  Only  the  day  but  one 
before  his  return  to  England  (November  16),  he 
so  far  prevailed  as  to  obtain  that  Montrose  and  his 
, .      .  friends  should  be  set  free,  on  caution 

11  that  from  henceforth  they  carry 
themselves  soberly  and  discreetly;  "  his  majesty  on 
his  part  promising,  as  the  price  of  their  release, 
that  he  would  not  employ  any  of  them  in  offices  of 
court  or  state  without  the  consent  of  parliament, 
nor  grant  them  access  to  his  person."  § 

On  the  termination  of  the  proceedings  against 

—offers  his       h'im>  Montrose    withdrew   to   one 

services  to  the    or   other   of  his    country   houses, 

king —         where  he  spent  several  months  in 

retirement.     But  in  May,  1642,  attended  by  his 

*  Montrose  and  the  Covenanters,  by  Mark  Napier,  Esq., 
vol.  i.  pp.  469—495. 

f  Life  and  Times  of  Montrose,  by  Mark  Napier,  Esq.,  p.  181. 

J  The  story  that  Montrose  came  privately  to  the  king, 
and  offered  to  assassinate  Hamilton  and  Argyll,  is  totally 
unworthy  of  credit.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however, 
that  the  earl  did  in  some  way  convey  information  to  his 
majesty  respecting  the  practices  and  designs  of  these 
nobles,  and  that  he  laboured  to  convince  the  king  that 
"  Hamilton  Avas  no  less  faulty  and  false  towards  his 
majesty  than  Argyll."  (See  Life  and  Times  of  Montrose, 
p.  220,"  and  Memorials  of  Montrose  and  his  Times,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  2—16,  published  by  the  Maitland  Club.) 

§  MS.  Parliamentary  Itecord,  quoted  in  the  Life  and 
Times  of  Montrose,  p.  210. 


nephew,  Stirling  of  Keir,  and  Lord  Ogilvie,  he 
rode  to  York,  then  the  residence  of  the  king,  appa- 
rently for  the  purpose  of  holding  some  communica- 
tion with  his  majesty.  Charles,  however,  in 
accordance  with  his  recent  promise,  forbade  their 
approach  to  him  nearer  than  one  post ;  "  but,"  says 


Spaldi 


it  was  thought  that  they  had  confer- 


ence with  some  of  the  king's  servants,  wherewith 
they  were  content,  and  so  returned  home  again." 
To  soften  this  repulse,  his  majesty  took  care  to  in- 
form the  earl  that  he  still  retained  the  royal  favour 
and  friendship  :  "  I  know,"  he  says  in  a  letter  dated 
7th  of  May,  "I  need  no  arguments  to  induce  you 
to  my  service  :  duty  and  loyalty  are  sufficient  to  a 
man  of  so  much  honour  as  I  know  you  to  be.  Yet, 
as  I  think  this  of  you,  so  will  I  have  you  to  believe 
of  me  that  I  would  not  invite  you  to  a  share  of  my 
hard  fortune  if  I  intend  you  not  to  be  a  plentiful 
partaker  of  my  good." 

After  the    breaking    out  of  the   civil   war  in 


England,    Montrose     resolved    to 


-renewal  of 
the  offer. 


make  another  attempt  to  induce  the 
king  to  follow  his  council  in  regard  to  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs  in  Scotland,  and  to  throw  aside  the 
timorous  and   trimming  policy  of  Hamilton.     In 
February,  1643,  having  learned  that  the  queen  was 
at  Burlington,  on  her  return   from  Holland,  he 
waited  upon  her  majesty,  and  laid  before  her  his 
opinion  respecting  the  course   to  be  followed  at 
this  critical  juncture.      The  conference  was   con- 
tinued at  York,  where  they  were  joined  by  Hamil- 
ton.     Great,  and  as  it  proved,  well-founded  ap- 
prehensions were   entertained    that    the    Scottish 
covenanters  would  make  common  cause  with  the 
parliament  of  England.     "What  is  to  be  done," 
inquired  the  queen,  "  to  prevent  this  result  ?  " — 
"Resist,"  exclaimed  Montrose,  "resist  force  with 
force.      The  king  has  loyal  subjects  in  Scotland ; 
they  have  wealth,  and  influence,  and  hearts  stout 
and  true  ;  they  want  but  the  king's  countenance 
and  commission.     The  only  danger  is  delay.     If 
the  army  of  the  covenant  be  allowed  to  make  head, 
loyalty    will    be    overwhelmed.      The    rebellious 
cockatrice  must  be  bruised  in  the  egg ;  physic  is 
too  late  when  the  disease  has  overrun  the  body." 
But  Hamilton  recommended  a  cautious  and  tem- 
porising policy.    "  That  stout  and  warlike  nation," 
said  he,  "is  not  to  be  reduced  by  force  of  arms, 
but   with  gentleness   and   courtesies.      Civil  war 
is  a  thing  to  be  avoided  by  all  means.     It  would 
be  a  sorry  triumph  should  the  king  succeed,  and 
my  soul  abhors  to  speak  the  consequences  if  he 
fail.      Let  there  be  peace   by   all  means.      Nor 
ought  the  king  yet  to  despair  of  amity  with  Scot- 
land.    If  his  majesty  will  invest  me  with  sufficient 
authority,  and  trust  the  conduct  of  affairs  to  me,  I 
will  take  their  settlement  upon  my  own  responsi- 
bility."—  "I  see,"  replied   Montrose,  "what  the 
end  of  this  will  be :   the  traitors  will  be  allowed 
time  to  raise  their  armies,  and  all  will  be  lost."  * 
When  the  case  was  referred  to  the  king,  who  was 
then  negotiating  at  Oxford,  he  approved  of  the  pro- 
*  Life  and  Times  of  Montrose,  p.  229. 
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posals  of  Hamilton,  and  conferring  a  dukedom  on 
Trimmin"        tna^  no^°  as  a  mai'k  of  his  con- 
policy  of        fidence,   sent   him    back    to    Scot- 
Hamilton.       lan(i  with    large    powers.      Mon- 
trose, disappointed  in  his  expectations,  and  weighed 
down  by  sad  forebodings,  returned  once  more  to 
his  estates. 

The  policy  recommended  by  Hamilton  proved 
completely  unsuccessful.  The  Scottish  covenanters, 
as  we  have  seen,  were  induced  to  declare  in  favour 
of  the  parliament  of  England,  and  to  send  to  their 
assistance  a  powerful  army,  which  speedily  turned 
the  scale  in  their  favour.  The  unfavourable  recep- 
tion which  Montrose  had  met  with  at  York  was 
known  to  the  leading  covenanters,  and  they  seem 
to  have  thought  it  likely  to  alienate  him  from  the 
royal  cause,  and  to  render  him  more  favourable  to 
their  views.     Attempts  were  accordingly  made  to 

Overtures  made   draw    him   01}ce    morf   into    their 

to  Montrose      party ;    and  it  was  intimated   to 

by  the  bin  that  his  debts  would  be  dis- 

eovenanters —       i  j  i  i    •       ., 

charged,  and  a  command   in   the 

army  bestowed  upon  him,  second  only  to  Lord 
Leven's.  Whether  or  not  Montrose  wavered  in 
his  attachment  to  the  king  at  this  juncture  cannot 
now  be  ascertained.  His  friends  undoubtedly  enter- 
tained suspicions  of  his  fidelity,  for  Lord  Niths- 
dale,  in  a  letter  to  the  queen,  of  date  May  8th, 
says,  "  I  am  not  altogether  desperate  of  Montrose ; 
but  say  he  were  changed,  I  am  in  good  hope  you 
will  not  lack  well-affected  subjects  in  Scotland  to 
prosecute  that  point  we  resolved  on."  *     About  the 

,  .  middle  of  June,  Montrose,  at  his 

interview        own  desire,  obtained  an  interview 
with  the  ltev.     with    the    celebrated     Alexander 

Alexander        Henderson,  moderator  of  the  Gene- 
Henderson.  .  ' 

ral  Assembly,  and  Sir  James  Kol- 

lock,  the  brother-in-law  both  of  Montrose  and 
Argyll.  The  conference,  which  lasted  for  two 
hours,  took  place  in  the  open  air,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Forth,  close  to  Stirling  Bridge,  in  the  presence  of 
Lord  Napier,  Stirling  of  Keir,  and  other  friends  of 
Montrose.  The  real  object  of  the  earl,  as  his  eulo- 
gists allege,  was  to  obtain  information  respecting 
the  ulterior  views  and  designs  of  the  covenanters; 
but  he  professed  to  be  in  a  state  of  hesitation  as  to 
the  course  which  he  ought  to  follow,  and  after  a 
high  compliment  to  Henderson,  upon  whose  faith, 
honesty,  and  judgment  he  declared  he  placed  great 
reliance,  he  said,  "  To  allow  the  ill  opinion  of  my 
enemies  to  breathe  itself  after  some  little  mistakes, 
I  have  been  contented  to  remain  in  domestic  retire- 
ment, and  am  altogether  ignorant  of  your  parlia- 
mentary affairs ;  indeed,  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  com- 
port myself  in  these  ticklish  times,  and  must  beg  of 
you,  for  old  acquaintance'  sake,  to  tell  me  frankly 
what  it  is  you  mean  to  do."  Henderson  unhesitat- 
ingly replied  that  it  was  their  intention  to  send  as 
strong  an  army  as  they  could  raise  in  aid  of  their 
brethren  in  England.  He  then  expressed  his  satis- 
faction at  the  supposed  accession  of  such  a  distin- 
guished convert  to  the  good  cause,  and  spoke  of  the 

*  Spalding,  vol.  ii.  p.  131. 
VOL.  ii. 


honours  and  rewards  which  Montrose  would  receive 
from  the  parliament.  The  earl  on  this  asked  Sir 
James  Rollock  if  their  present  proposals  were  au- 
thorised by  the  committee,  or  proceeded  only  from 
their  own  goodwill.  "  I  conceive,"  said  Sir  James, 
11  that  Mr.  Henderson  is  commissioned  from  the  par- 
liament to  this  effect." — "Not  exactly  so,"  replied 
the  moderator;  "but  I  doubt  not  the  parliament 
will  make  good  whatever  I  promise." — "  Gentle- 
men," rejoined  Montrose, "  I  wish  you  good  evening : 
in  a  matter  of  so  high  importance  1  can  form  no 
positive  resolutions  where  there  is  not  the  public 
faith  to  build  upon,  and  where  the  messengers  dis- 
agree among  themselves."  * 

In  December,  1643,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and 
his  brother,  the  Earl  of  Lanark,  hastened  to  tne 
court  at  Oxford,  "to  tell  a  fair  though  lamentab.c 
tale"  respecting  the  ill  success  which  had  attended 
their  counsels.  Montrose  was  already  there,  and 
no  doubt  contributed  greatly  to  heighten  the  king's 
displeasure  at  Hamilton's  miscarriages.  The  duke 
was  immediately  put  under  arrest,  Anest 

and  soon  after  sent  as  a  prisoner    of  the  Duke  of 
to  Pendennis  Castle,  in  Cornwall.       Hamilton. 
The  confidence  which  had  been  placed  in  him  was 
now  transferred  to  Montrose,  who  was  anxiously 
asked  by  the  king  if  anything  could  yet  be  done 
to  retrieve   the    Scottish    affairs.      In   reply    the 
earl  observed  that  the  state  of  matters  was  now 
much  altered ;  that  the  favourable  opportunity  of 
arresting  the  progress  of  the  covenanters  had  passed 
away;  the  strongholds  of  the  country  were  in  their 
hands ;  a  numerous  and  well-disciplined  army  had 
been  raised  by  them,  and  was  now  on  its  march 
into  England,  w'hile  the  friends  of  the  king  were 
disheartened  and  unorganised.     Still  the  case  was 
not  altogether  desperate ;  and  the         Scheme 
scheme  suggested  by  Montrose  was      proposed  by 
that  the  Earl   of  Antrim   should       to  retrieve 
dispatch  a  body  of  two  thousand  the 

wild  Irish  from  Ulster  to  the  West  roJ'al  cause- 
Highlands,  while  arms  and  warlike  stores  should 
be  obtained  from  abroad.  Montrose  himself  was  to 
be  provided  with  a  small  escort  of  horse,  with  which 
he  was  to  cross  the  Borders,  and  force  his  way  to 
Stirling.  This  important  fortress  he  expected  to  be 
given  up  to  him  by  Major  Turner,  the  well-known 
prototype  of  Captain  Dugald  Dalgetty,  who,  after 
his  return  from  the  wars  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  had 
accepted  a  command  in  the  army  of  the  covenanters, 
but  now  felt  dissatisfaction,  or,  as  he  professed, 
scruples  of  conscience  at  their  service.  This  plan 
was  certainly  daring  in  the  extreme,  if  not  despe- 
rate ;  but  the  necessities  of  the  king  made  him 
readily  consent  to  it.  On  the  1st  of  February, 
1644,  he  signed  a  commission  appointing  Montrose 
his  lieutenant-general  in  Scotland,  and  he  shortly 
after  advanced  him  to  the  dignity  of  marquis. 

In  the  month  of  April,  accordingly,  Montrose 
appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  Annan  at  the  head  of 
about  two  hundred  horse,  along  with  eight  hundred 
foot,  and  three  troops  of  horse  belonging  to  the 

*  Life  and  Times  of  Montrose,  p.  236. 
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northern  militia  of  England.  He  was  joined  by 
the  Earls  of  Crawford,  Nithsdale,  Traquair,  and 
other  influential  noblemen,  and  succeeded  in  seizing 
the  town  of  Dumfries.  Here,  however,  he  en- 
countered a  superior  force  under  the  Sheriff  of 
Teviotdale,  while  at  the  same  time  tidings  reached 
him  that  the  Earl  of  Callander  was  approaching  to 
attack  him  at  the  head  of  five  thousand  men.  The 
greater  part  of  the  militia  mutinied  and  deserted, 
and  Montrose  was  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  Car- 
lisle. He  carried  on  a  desultory  warfare  for  some- 
time in  the  counties  of  Northumberland  and  Dur- 
ham, took  the  Castle  of  Morpeth  after  a  siege  of 
twenty  days,  stormed  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyue,  and  succeeded  in  throwing  a  plentiful  supply 
of  provisions  into  Newcastle,  which  was  besieged 
by  the  Scottish  army. 

The  fatal  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  however, 
which  was  fought  in  the  beginning  of  July,  ren- 
dered abortive  all  his  efforts  to  retrieve  the  royal 
cause.  He  lingered  for  some  time  in  the  north  of 
England,  in  the  vain  hope  of  obtaining  from  Prince 
Rupert  a  body  of  cavalry,  with  which,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  he  might  cut  his  way  into  the  heart  of 
Scotland.  At  length,  about  the  end  of  July  or  be- 
ginning of  August,  1644,  he  directed  his  little  band 
of  horsemen  to  make  their  way  to  the  king,  or  to 
the  nearest  body  of  men  in  arms  for  the  royal 
cause,  while  he  himself,  with  two  of  his  trusty 
friends,  Sir  William  Ilollock  and  Colonel  Sibbald, 
adopted  the  daring  plan  of  attempting  to  reach  the 
Highlands  in  disguise.     In  the  garb  of  a  groom, 

He  makes       mounted  on  a  sorry  nag,  and  lead- 
his  way  to  the    ing  another  in  his  hand,  he  rode 

"glands  behind  his  associates,  who  called 
&°  '  themselves  officers  belonging  to 
Lord  Lcven's  army.  On  reaching  the  Borders  he 
narrowly  escaped  detection.  A  common  soldier 
who  had  served  in  the  army  of  Newcastle  passed 
by  on  the  road,  and  approaching  the  marquis, 
saluted  him  respectfully  by  his  name  and  title. 
Montrose  in  vain  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  that 
he  was  mistaken.  "  What !"  exclaimed  the  soldier, 
"  do  I  not  know  my  noble  Lord  of  Montrose !  But 
go  your  way,  and  God  be  with  you  wheresoever 
you  go."  This  circumstance  alarmed  Montrose  and 
his  companions,  although  the  poor  man  faithfully 
kept  their  secret.  Making  all  possible  speed,  they 
scarcely  drew  bridle  till  they  arrived  at  Tillibelton, 
the  house  of  his  kinsman,  Patrick  Graham,  of  Inch- 
brakie,  on  the  verge  of  the  Highlands.  Here  the 
marquis  lay  concealed  for  some  time;  afterwards,  for 
greater  security,  he  removed  to  a  solitary  hut  in  the 
neighbourhood,  while  he  sent  messengers  in  every 
direction  to  bring  him  intelligence  respecting  the 


Discouraging 

state 

of  affairs. 


him  from  all  quarters.  The  Mar- 
quis of  Huntley  had  taken  arms  in 
behalf  of  the  king,  rashly  and 
without  due  preparation,  and  had  been  defeated, 
and  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  the  wilds  of  Caith- 
ness. Irvine  of  Drum  was  in  exile,  and  his  sons  in 
prison  ;  whiie  Gordon  of  Haddo,  the  ancestor  of  the 


present  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  had  been  taken  prisoner, 
and  inhumanly  executed  by  order  of  the  Scottish 
parliament.  The  spirit  of  Montrose,  however,  was 
not  daunted  by  such  news.  A  vague  rumour 
reached  him  at  this  juncture  that  Arrival 

abodvof  soldiers  from  Ireland  had  of  the  Irish 
landed  in  the  West  Highlands;  auxiliaries. 
and  a  letter  which  was  soon  after  secretly  placed  in 
the  hands  of  his  host  confirmed  the  report,  and 
made  Montrose  aware  that  this  was  the  body  of 
auxiliaries  whom  the  Earl  of  Antrim  had  promised 
to  send  from  Ulster.  They  had  landed  at  Ardna- 
murchan  early  in  July,  and  were  commanded  by 
Allastcr  or  Alexander  Macdonald,*  better  known  by 
the  corrupted  patronymic  of  Colkitto,  who,  though 
a  brave  and  active  man,  was  vain,  self-willed,  and 
uneducated,  and  altogether  unequal  to  such  an 
enterprise.  The  flotilla  in  which  they  had  made 
the  voyage  from  Ireland  was  destroyed  by  a  fleet 
of  English  and  Scotch  vessels,  so  that  Colkitto 
was  left  without  the  means  of  re-embarking  his 
army.  Thus  hemmed  in,  he  wreaked  his  vengeance 
on  the  estates  of  the  Campbells,  with  whom  his 
clan  had  an  hereditary  feud,  and  then  made  a  pre- 
posterous attempt  to  raise  the  country  in  the  name 
of  the  king  and  of  Montrose.  On  receiving 
intelligence  of  these  movements,  Argyll,  with  a 
strong  body  of  his  clan,  followed  and  watched  the 
Irish  forces;  while  the  committee  of  Edinburgh 
summoned  a  general  muster  of  the  fencible  men 
north  of  the  Grampians,  in  order  to  destroy  the 
invaders.  Thus  hemmed  in,  Colkitto  was  on  the 
brink  of  destruction,  when  his  despatch  came 
into  the  hands  of  Montrose,  who  immediately  sent 
him  instructions  to  march  into  Atholl,  and  set  out 
on  foot  to  meet  him,  attired  in  the  dress  of  an  ordi- 
nary Highlander,  and  intended  by  Inchbrakie 
alone.  He  found  Colkitto  at  Blair,  in  Atholl,  at 
the  head  of  about  fourteen  hundred  men,  indiffe- 
rently armed  and  appointed,  and  worse  disciplined. 
The  Irish  regiments  were  about  twelve  hundred 
strong ;  the  remainder  of  the  force  consisted  of 
Highlanders  from  Atholl  and  Badenoch. 

In  spite  of  those  untoward  circumstances,  Mon- 
trose immediately  displayed  his  Montrose 
commission  from  the  king,  and  raises  the  royal 
raised  the  royal  standard.  Great  standard, 
numbers  were  speedily  atttracted  to  it  by  the 
presence  of  the  king's  lieutenant.  The  day  after 
his  arrival,  Montrose  was  joined  by  eight  hundred 
Atholl  men,  including  the  Robertsons  of  Strowan. 
They  were  followed  by  three  hundred  of  the  "  gal- 
lant Gordons"  from  Badenoch,  and  the  marquis 
soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
force.  He  lost  no  time  in  directing  their  march 
upon  Perth,  and  on  the  31st  of  August  led  his 
whole  army  across  the  Tay,  near  Dunkeld.  He 
was  joined  on  the  hill  of  Buchanty  by  Lord  Kilpont, 
eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Monteith,  by  the  Master 
of  Maderty,  and  Sir  John  Drummond,  with  about 

*  He  was  the  son  of  Coll  Keitache  Mac  Gillisj-ie  Mac- 
donald of  Colonsay.  Kdtuche  means  k'ft-handed.  bee 
Gregory's  History  of  the  Western  Highlands. 
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four  hundred  men.  This  reinforcement  came  most 
opportunely  to  hand,  for  the  situation  of  Montrose 
was  exceedingly  critical.  Behind  him  was  Argyll, 
who,  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  his  clansmen, 
had  followed  in  the  track  of  the  Irish.  Lord  Elcho, 
the  Karl  of  Tullibardine,  and  Lord  Drummond, 
were  in  front  with  an  army  of  above  six  thousand 
men,  hastily  levied  for  the  protection  of  Perth;  so 
that  the  invaders  were  in  imminent  danger  of 
being  hemmed  in  and  destroyed.  In.  this  emer- 
Battle  of        £ency  Montrose  resolved  to  attack 

Tippermuir—  Lord  Elcho's  army  before  he  could 
be  joined  by  Argyll ;  and  on  the  1st  of  September 
he  came  in  sight  of  the  covenanting  forces,  whom 
he  found  drawn  up  on  a  wide  open  heath  at  Tipper- 
muir, three  miles  from  Perth.  The  main  body  was 
commanded  by  Tullibardine,  the  right  wing  by 
Elcho,  and  the  left  by  Sir  James  Scott,  an  officer  of 
great  experience.  They  had  about  seven  or  eight 
hundred  horse,  under  Lord  Drummond,  who  were 
stationed  at  either  extremity  of  the  line,  and  there 
were  nine  pieces  of  artillery  placed  in  front.  Mon- 
trose had  neither  cavalry  nor  artillery,  and  only 
three  horses  in  his  army.  In  order  to  sustain  the 
charge  of  the  enemy's  horse,  he  extended  his  front 
as  far  as  possible,  and  drew  up  all  his  men  in  one 
line  three  deep.  The  front  rank  knelt  upon  one 
knee,  the  second  rank  stooped  forward,  and  the 
rear,  composed  of  the  tallest  men  in  the  army,  were 
ordered  to  stand  erect.  The  Irish  auxiliaries  were 
placed  in  the  centre;  Lord  Kilpont  and  his  men, 
who  were  principally  bowmen,  on  the  left;  while 
Montrose  himself,  on  foot,  and  armed  with  a  target 
and  pike,  took  his  station  on  the  right,  at  the  head 
of  the  Atholl  men,  who  were  opposed  to  the  most 
formidable  division  of  the  covenanting  forces.  "  Be 
sparing  of  your  powder,"  he  said  to  his  troops, 
V  we  have  none  to  throw  away.  Let  not  a  musket 
be  fired  except  in  the  very  face  of  the  enemy. 
Give  but  a  single  discharge,  and  then  at  them  with 
the  claymore  in  the  name  of  God  and  the  king." 

The  battle  commenced  by  a  skirmish  with  the 
cavalry,  who  were  driven  back  by  the  Highlanders, 
and  created  some  confusion  among  the  ranks  of  the 
infantry.  Montrose  seized  the  favourable  moment, 
and  commanded  his  whole  line  to  advance.  The 
cavalry  of  the  covenanters,  after  a  brief  struggle, 
were  completely  routed — the  Highlanders,  it  is  said, 
pouring  in  volleys  of  stones  after  their  ammunition 

—and  defeat  was  exuausted.  The  onset  of  the 
of  the  mountaineers  was  irresistible :  the 

covenanters.  raw  lines  of  the  covenanters  gave 
way  on  all  sides.  The  left  wing,  indeed,  under  Sir 
Sir  James  Scott,  made  a  stout  resistance,  but  their 
ranks  were  speedily  broken,  and  the  rout  be- 
came irretrievable.  Three  hundred  were  left  dead 
upon  the  field,  and  all  their  artillery,  arms,  and 
baggage,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.* 

*  Baillie  imputes  the  loss  of  the  battle  to  "  the  villainy 
of  Lord  Drummond,"  who,  he  says,  exhorted  those  under 
his  command  to  flee  when  on  the  point  of  joining  battle. 
Prummond'a  heart  was  undoubtedly  with  the  enemy,  whom 
he  not  long  after  openly  joined,  (liiaillie'e  Letter  to  Spang; 
lirodie,  vol.  ii.  p.  53'A) 


The  town  of  Perth  immediately  surrendered,  and 
Montrose  obtained  from  it  a  season-      Surrender  of 
able  supply  of  clothing,  ammuni-  Perth, 

tion,  and  arms  for  his  men.  An  interesting 
document,  entitled  "  Reasons  for  the  Surrender  of 
Perth,"  which  was  drawn  up  by  the  ministers  of 
that  town,  presents  a  curious  view  of  the  state  of 
Montrose's  army,  and  the  panic  that  had  seized  the 
forces  of  the  covenanters.  So  great  was  the  terror 
of  the  citizens,  and  of  the  friends  who  had  come 
to  their  aid,  that  the  provost,  accompanied  by  a 
minister,  after  traversing  the  street  three  times 
with  sound  of  trumpet,  could  not  collect  a  sufficient 
number  to  guard  three  of  the  gates  alone.  Only 
about  twelve  of  the  Fifeshire  men,  it  is  alleged, 
out  of  the  defeated  army  offered  to  assist  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  town,  unarmed,  and  some  of  them 
intoxicated.  The  fugitives  "  were  all  forefainted 
and  bursted  with  running,  insomuch  that  nine  or 
ten  died  that  night  in  town  without  any  wound."  * 
Great  numbers  concealed  themselves  in  cellars  and 
vaults,  where  they  lay  panting  and  breathless  ;  and 
on  being  desired  by  the  provost  to  rise  and  defend 
themselves,  they  answered  that  "  their  hearts  were 
away,  and  that  they  would  fight  no  more,  though 
they  should  be  killed."  Farther,  the  letter  states 
that  even  if  they  had  been  willing  to  fight,  they 
had  no  means  of  resistance,  for  they  had  flung 
away  their  weapons  in  their  flight.  "  Our  enemies 
that  before  the  flight  were  naked,  weaponless,  am- 
munitionless,  and  cannonless  men,  and  so  unable  to 
have  laid  siege  to  the  town,  by  the  flight  of  our 
friends  were  clothed,  got  abundance  of  arms,  and 
great  plenty  of  ammunition,  with  six  pieces  of  can- 
non." Finally,  it  was  declared  that  the  courage  of  the 
citizens  was  overpowered  by  the  sight  of  the  enemy 
drawn  up  like  so  many  hell-hounds  before  the 
gates  of  the  town,  bathed  in  blood  and  "  routing 
(bellowing)  with  hideous  cries  for  more;"  and,  in 
the  meantime,  all  the  gentlemen  of  Fife  had 
abandoned  the  bewildered  and  terror-stricken  in- 
habitants, save  one,  "  who,"  as  the  apologists  rather 
ungratefully  allege,  "is  an  useless  member  among 
themselves  at  home,  and,  consequently,  could  not 
but  be  useless  to  us.  Neither  a  gentleman  of  our  own 
shire,  except  Balhousie.  So,  exanimate  with  fear, 
and  destitute  of  counsel,  we  could  not  stand  out."  f 
In  such  circumstances,  it  is  evident  that  no  further 
defence  could  well  be  made;  but  the  behaviour  of 
the  covenanting  forces,  on  this  and  subsequent  oc- 
casions, shows  the  great  revolution  which  half  a 
century  of  uninterrupted  peace  had  brought  about 
in  the  character  and  habits  of  the  Lowland  pea- 
santry and  burghers,  while  the  hardy  and  active 
mountaineers  were  still  familiar  with  the  use  of 
arms,  and  retained  all  their  hereditary  fondness 
for  war  and  plunder. 

Montrose,  however,  found  it  impossible  to  retain 
possession  of  Perth,  or  to  encounter  Argyll,  who 

*  "  A  great  many  burgesses  were  killed,  twenty-five 
householders  in  St.  Andrew's,  many  were  bursten  in  the 
flight,  and  died  without  stroke." —  Ji'aillics  Letter  to  Spang. 

t  Montrose  and  the  Covenanters,  vol.  ii.  pp.  306 — 313. 
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was  now  approaching  at  the  head  of  a  large  force, 
Habits  of  the  recently  augmented  by  a  eonsider- 
Ilighlanders.  able  body  of  cavalry.  The  High- 
landers, according  to  their  immemorial  custom, 
abandoned  his  standard,  and  returned  home  in  great 
numbers,  to  secure  their  spoil  and  to  get  in  their 
harvests.  Threats  and  persuasions  were  equally 
ineffectual  to  prevent  this  desertion,  which  often 
rendered  fruitless  the  most  brilliant  victories. 
"  Even  so  late  as  the  year  1745-6,"  says  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  "  when  the  Chevalier  Charles  Edward,  by  way 
of  making  an  example,  caused  a  soldier  to  be  shot  for 
desertion,  the  Highlanders  who  composed  his  army 
were  affected  as  much  by  indignation  as  by  fear. 
They  could  not  conceive  any  principle  of  justice  upon 
which  a  man's  life  could  be  taken  for  merely  going 
home,  when  it  did  not  suit  him  to  remain  longer 
with  the  army.  Such  had  been  the  uniform 
practice  of  their  fathers.  When  a  battle  was  over, 
the  campaign,  in  their  opinion,  was  ended:  if  it 
was  lost,  they  sought  safety  in  their  mountains; 
if  won,  they  returned  there  to  secure  their  booty. 
At  other  times  they  had  their  cattle  to  look  after, 
and  their  harvests  to  sow  or  reap,  without  which 
their  families  would  have  perished  for  want.  This 
circumstance  serves  to  show,  even  if  history  had 
not  made  us  acquainted  with  the  same  fact,  that 
the  Highlanders  had  never  been  accustomed  to 
make  war  with  the  view  of  permanent  con- 
quest, but  only  with  the  hope  of  deriving  tem- 
porary advantage  or  deciding  some  immediate 
quarrel."* 

At  this  period,  also,  a  tragical  occurrence  de- 
Murder  of  prived  Montrose  of  another  con- 
Lord  Kilpont.  tiderable  body  of  his  best  troops. 
After  remaining  three  days  in  Perth,  the  marquis 
crossed  the  Tay  on  the  5th  of  September,  and  en- 
camped in  the  open  fields  near  the  Kirk  of  Collace. 
At  daybreak  next  morning  his  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  an  uproar  in  the  camp,  and  on  rushing 
into  the  midst  of  the  crowd  in  order  to  quell 
the  tumult,  he  saw  his  gallant  friend,  Lord  Kil- 
pont,  weltering  in  his  blood.  The  assassin  was 
Stewart  of  Ardvoirlich,  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
murdered  nobleman,  whose  bed  he  had  shared 
on  the  previous  night.  According  to  one  ac- 
count, Stewart  had  resolved  to  abandon  the  royal 
cause,  and  had  used  all  his  influence  with  his 
friend  to  induce  him  to  take  the  same  step ; 
but  Lord  Kilpont  rejected  the  proposal  with 
abhorrence,  when,  either  dreading  discovery  or 
enraged  at  his  expressions,  Stewart  stabbed  the 
unsuspecting  nobleman 'to  the  heart,  and  killing  a 
sentinel  who  attempted  to  detain  him,  effected 
his  escape  through  darkness  so  thick,  says  Wishart, 
that  the  soldiers  could  scarcely  see  the  length  of 
their  spears.  The  descendants  of  the  assassin, 
however,  allege  that  the  tragical  incident  arose  out 
of  a  quarrel  between  Stewart  and  Colkitto,  respect- 
ing some  excesses  committed  by  the  Irish  on  the 
lands  of  the  former;  that  Montrose,  by  advice  of 
Kilpont,  had  placed  them  both  under  arrest,  and 
*  Legend  of  Montrose,  chap.  xv. 


compelled  them  to  shake  hands  in  his  presence; 
that  some  days  after,  on  returning  together  from 
an  entertainment  given  by  Montrose  to  his  officers, 
high  words  arose  between  them  respecting  Kil- 
pont's  share  in  the  above  transaction  ;  and,  finallv, 
from  the  state  they  were  both  in,  by  an  easy 
transition  they  came  to  blows,  when  Stewart  with 
his  dagger  struck  his  friend  dead  on  the  spot.* 
The  assassin  immediately  joined  the  adherents  of 
the  parliament,  by  whom,  to  their  great  disgrace, 
he  was  welcomed,  and  afterwards  promoted.  The 
followers  of  Lord  Kilpont,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
turned home  to  convey  the  body  of  their  hapless 
chief  to  the  sepulchre  of  his  ancestors. 

With  a  force  diminished  to  less  than  two  thou- 
sand   men,    Montrose    proceeded        March  of 
northward  to  Aberdeenshire,  in  the       Montrose  to 
hope  of  attracting  the  Gordons  to      the  north— 
his  standard.      In  his  march  through  Angus  and 
the  M earns,  he  was  joined  by  the  veteran  Earl  of 
Airlie  and  two  of  his  sons,  and  by  Colonel  Nathaniel 
Gordon,  at  the  head  of  about  thirty  well-appointed 
horsemen.     On  the  banks  of  the  Dee  he  found  the 
covenanting   general,  Lord   Burleigh,  Avho,  -with 
Lord  Lewis  Gordon,  one  of  Huntley's  sons,  attached 
to  the  cause  of  the  parliament,  occupied  Aberdeen 
with  about  two  thousand   five   hundred  foot  and 
three  hundred  horse.     The  cove-    _Ms  ^k&t  oi 
nanters  held  the  Bridge  of  Dee,    the  covenanters 
but  Montrose  crossed  the  river  at     ^  the  Bridge 
a  ford   above,   and   descended  on        °      ee— 
their  flank.     Lord  Lewis  Gordon,  who  commanded 
the  left  wing,  charged  at  the  head  of  a  large  body 
of  horse,  including  his  own  retainers.     But  Mon- 
trose, by  a  judicious  intermixture  of  bowmen  and 
musketeers    with    his    handful    of    cavalry,   first 
checked  and  then  routed  the  Gordons.    Before  they 
could  rally,  his  voice  was  heard, "  To  close  quarters — 
we  do  no  good  at  a  distance.     Give  them  the  broad- 
sword and  but-end  of  your  muskets.     Spare  them 
not,  and  make  them  pay  for  their  treachery  and 
treason."     His  men,  thus  encouraged,  rushed  for- 
ward with  irresistible  fury,  broke  the  ranks  of  the 
covenanters,  and   pursued   them  into    the    town, 
which  victors  and  vanquished  entered  together  in 
one  confused  mass.     Aberdeen  suf-  «„„!♦„«.# 

— crueltA  oi 

fered  cruelly  from  the  excesses  of    his  Irish  troops 
the  Irish,  who  put  to  death  with-     ™  plundering 
out  mercy  all  whom  they  found  in 
the   streets,  and,  in  some   cases,  even    compelled 
their  victims  to  strip  themselves  of  their  clothes 
before  they  killed  them,  lest  they  should  be  soiled 
by  their  blood.     "  The  women   durst  not  lament 
their  husbands  or  their  fathers  slaughtered  in  their 
presence,  nor  inter  the  dead  who   remained   un- 

*  The  use  made  of  this  melancholy  story  by  Sir  Walter 

Scott,  and  the  romantic  circumstances  connected  with 
Stewart's  birth,  after  the  murder  of  Ins  maternal  uncle  by 
the  Macgregors,  must  be  familiar  to  all  the  readers  of  the 
"  Legend  of  Montrose."  See  also  "  Montrose  and  the  Cove- 
nanters," vol.  ii.  pp.  317—326.  The  ratification  of  Stewart^ 
pardon  by  the  committee  of  Estates  mentions  that  Stewart's 
son  and  four  of  his  friends  were  present  at  the  murder,  and 
that  "two  Irish  rebels,  who  resisted  his  escape,  were  aleo 
killed." 
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■buried  in  the  streets  until  the  Irish  departed."* 
It  has  been  urged  as  some  palliation  of  these  shock- 
ing cruelties,  that  Montrose  had  no  other  way  of 
paying  his  half-barbarous  troops  than  by  giving 
up  the  town  to  pillage,  and  that  they  were  incensed 
by  the  slaughter  of  a  drummer  sent  that  morning 
with  a  flag  of  truce,  and  who  had  been  killed 
accidentally,  as  the  covenanters  allege,  by  some 
men  of  the  Fife  regiment  ;f  but  such  an  apology 
cannot  be  received  as  valid;  and,  as  it  has  been 
remarked,  the  people  of  Aberdeen  had  a  right  to 
expect  very  different  treatment,  for  they  had 
always  been  favourable  to  the  king's  party ;  and 
Montrose  himself,  when  in  the  service  of  the  cove- 
nanters, had  been  the  agent  in  oppressing,  for  its 
devotion  to  the  royal  cause,  the  very  city  which  his 
troops  so  cruelly  plundered  on  account  of  its  ad- 
herence to  the  parliament. 

On  the  approach  of  Argyll  at  the  head  of  a 
—his  fruitless  suPeri°r  force,  Montrose  recalled 
attempt  to  his  troops  from  the  pillage  of  Aber- 
rate the  deen  .  an^?  having  destroyed  his 
heavy  baggage,  and  concealed  in 
a  morass  the  cannon  he  had  taken  at  Tippermuir, 
he  proceeded  up  the  Spey,  in  the  hope  of  raising  the 
retainers  of  Huntley.  But  the  Gordons  remembered 
with  strong  resentment  the  conduct  of  the  king's 
lieutenant  during  his  former  campaign  against 
them  in  the  service  of  the  covenant,  as  well  as 
their  recent  defeat  at  the  Bridge  of  Dee,  and  there- 
fore declined  to  join  him.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
found  the  northern  bank  of  the  Spey  was  occupied 
by  about  five  thousand  of  the  men  of  Moray,  who 
had  taken  up  arms  to  oppose  his  progress,  and  to 
hem  him  in  between  two  superior  armies.  In  this 
dilemma  Montrose  continued  his  march  up  the  Spey 
as  far  as  the  Castle  of  Rothiemurchus,  then  sud- 
denly doubling  back  from  the  head  of  Strathspey, 
he  plunged  into  the  wilds  of  Badenoch,  and  thence 
into  Atholl,  always  pursued,  but  never  overtaken 
by  his  enemy.  "  That  strange  coursing,"  as  Baillie 
terms  this  series  of  marches  and  countermarches, 
"  thrice  round  about  from  Spey  to  Atholl,  wherein 
Argyll  and  Lothian's  soldiers  were  tired  out,  and 
the  country,  harassed  by  both,  and  no  less  by 
friends  than  foes,  did  nothing  for  their  own  defence." 
From  Blair  Atholl,  Montrose  dispatched  Mac- 
donald,  with  a  division  of  his  Irish  troops,  to  the 
western  Highlands,  to  relieve  the  garrisons  left  in 
the  Castles  of  Mingarry  and  Langhaline,  and  to 
raise  recruits ;  while  the  marquis  himself  marched 
through  Angus  and  Mearns,  and  a  second  time 
presented  himself  at  the  Bridge  of  Dee,  where  he 
found  fourteen  troops  of  horse  waiting  to  oppose 
his  further  progress.  He  forded  the  river,  however, 
higher  up,  at  the  mills  of  Drum,  and.  wasting  the 
country  as  he  went,  once  more  crossed  the  moun- 
tains, and  passed  into  Strathbogie.  But  all  his  efforts 
to  attract  the  Gordons  to  the  royal  standard  com- 
pletely failed ;  and  at  length,  abandoning  all  hope 
of  aid  from  Huntley  and  his  son,  Montrose  marched 

*  Luing,  vol.  i.  p.  263;  Spalding,  vol.  ii.  pp.  234—237. 
f  Uontroae  and  the  Covenanters,  vol.  ii. 


eastward  to  the  Ythan,  and  took  possession  of 
Fyvie  Castle  about  the  28th  of  October.  Mean- 
while, Argyll  was  following  on  _baffleR  llis 
his  traces,  and  overtook  him  while  opponents  at 
encamped  in  the  wood  of  Fyvie.  Fyvie  Castle— 
The  army  of  the  parliament  was  superior  in  num- 
bers and  equipments,  and,  besides,  contained  a 
strong  body  of  cavalry,  commanded  by  the  Earl  of 
Lothian,  while  Montrose  had  only  about  fifty 
horse.  His  situation  was  exceedingly  critical. 
A  part  of  the  enemy's  troops  had  already  occupied 
the  hedges  and  ditches  which  flanked  his  position. 
His  single  company  of  Gordons  deserted  him  at 
this  juncture,  and  the  remainder  of  his  troops  ap- 
peared anxious  and  disheartened.  But  the  mar- 
quis, concealing  his  apprehensions,  and  assuming 
an  appearance  of  perfect  unconcern,  called  to  a 
gallant  young  Irish  officer,  "  What  are  you  about, 
O'Kyan  ?  Can  you  not  drive  those  fellows  from 
our  defences,  and  see  that  they  do  not  molest  us 
again  ?  "  O'Kyan  immediately  obeyed  this  com- 
mand with  the  utmost  alacrity  and  confidence,  and 
drove  the  assailants  in  confusion  down  the  hill. 
His  men,  having  obtained  possession  of  some  bags 
of  gunpowder,  which  was  much  needed  by  the 
royalists,  made  a  humorous  complaint  of  the 
neglect  of  the  enemy  in  omitting  to  leave  the 
bullets  with  the  powder.  The  Earl  of  Lothian 
then  advanced  with  five  troops  of  horse  against 
Montrose's  handful  of  cavalry  ;  but  the  marquis 
on  this  occasion,  as  at  the  Bridge  of  Dee,  had 
mingled  with  his  horsemen  a  band  of  musketeers, 
who  poured  upon  the  enemy  such  an  unexpected 
and  galling  fire  that  they  were  driven  back  in 
great  confusion.  Several  days  were  spent  in 
similar  skirmishes  without  much  advantage  on 
either  side  ;  and  at  length  Montrose,  having  baf- 
fled his  adversaries,  thought  it  advisable  to  retreat 
from  Fyvie  to  Strathbogie. 

These  rapid  and  harassing  marches  wore  out  the 
strength  and  spirit  of  many  of  the  _jlig  ^ 
Lowland  gentlemen  who  had  em-  and  harassing 
braced  the  royal  cause.  Winter  marches- 
was  now  approaching,  when  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  provide  subsistence  for  man  or  horse 
among  the  wild  fastnesses  which  had  hitherto 
afforded  them  shelter.  Lord  Kinnoul,  Sir  John 
Drummond,  his  old  companion,  Colonel  Sibbald, 
and  all  the  other  Lowland  cavaliers,  except  the 
veteran  Earl  of  Airlie  and  his  two  sons,  now  aban- 
doned Montrose,  promising,  however,  to  return  next 
spring.  In  these  disheartening  circumstances,  the 
marquis  retreated  to  the  wildest  districts  of  the 
north  ;  but  having  learned  in  the  end  of  November 
that  the  cavalry  of  the  covenanters  was  sent  into 
winter  quarters,  while  the  infantry  was  stationed 
at  Dunkeld,  under  Argyll,  he  immediately  turned 
towards  the  Grampians,  and  in  one  night  brought 
his  whole  army  a  march  of  twenty-four  miles  over 
mountains  and  morasses,  with  the  hope  of  sur- 
prising his  enemy.  His  approach,  however,  became 
known  while  he  was  still  sixteen  miles  distant 
from  Dunkeld,  and  Argyll  lost  no  time  in  retreat- 
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country, 


ing  to  Perth.  From  thence  he  proceeded  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  laid  down  his  commission  as  general, 
complaining  that  he  had  not  been  adequately  sup- 
ported. It  was  supposed  that  Montrose  had  taken  up 
his  winter  quarters  in  the  district  of  Atholl,and  must 
remain  cooped  up  there  until  the  return  of  spring. 
The  intentions  of  Montrose,  however,  were  far 
.  .  different.  At  Blair  Atholl  he  was 
and  merciless  joined  by  Colkitto,  who  returned 
ravages  of  from  his  recruiting  expedition, 
bringing  with  him  the  Captain  of 
Clanranald,  and  five  hundred  of  his 
clan  ;  the  Macdonalds  of  Glengarry,  Keppoch,  and 
Glencoe ;  the  Stewarts  of  Appin,  with  the  Camerons 
and  Farquharsons.  On  the  arrival  of  this  seasonable 
reinforcement,  it  was  proposed  by  the  assembled 
chiefs  to  promote  both  their  public  and  private  ends 
by  invading  the  country  of  Argyll.  "  But  how  shall 
we  find  a  track  ?  "  asked  Montrose  ;  "  or  how  obtain 
subsistence  at  this  season  ?  "  A  clansman  of  Glencoe 
offered  himself  as  a  guide.  "  There  is  not,"  said 
he,  "  a  farm,  or  half  a  farm,  under  Maccullummore 
but  I  know  every  foot  of  it;  and  if  good  water, 
tight  houses,  and  fat  cows  will  do  for  you,  there  is 
plenty  to  be  had."  Montrose  at  once  accepted 
the  proffered  services,  and  stimulated  by  revenge, 
both  personal  and  hereditary,  marched  to  attack 
Argyll  in  his  native  strongholds.  This  powerful 
and  politic  chief  was  accustomed  to  say,  that  he 
would  not  for  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  that  any 
one  knew  the  passes  which  led  into  Iris  country 
from  the  east.  It  was  now  about  the  middle  of 
December,  and  Gillespie  Grumach*  was  residing 
at  Inverary,  in  fancied  security,  when  he  received 
the  astounding  intelligence  that  his  vindictive  ad- 
versary, with  an  army  of  savage  Irishmen  and 
ruthless  Highlanders,  had  forced  an  entry  into 
Argyleshirc,  through  paths  hitherto  deemed  inac- 
cessible, and  was  plundering  and  laying  waste  the 
whole  country  with  merciless  severity.  There  was 
no  time  for  defence — scarcely  for  flight.  Argyll 
threw  himself  into  a  fishing- boat,  and  escaped  by 
sea,  leaving  his  unfortunate  clansmen  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  his  enemy.  Dividing  his  army  into 
three  bodies,  to  make  the  work  of  devastation  more 
complete,  Montrose  traversed  the  whole  of  the 
devoted  districts  for  the  space  of  a  month, — killing 
the  able-bodied  men,  driving  off  the  flocks  and 
herds,  and  laying  the  houses  in  ashes.  The  thirst 
of  feudal  vengeance,  it  has  been  justly  said,  may 
explain,  but  can  in  no  degree  excuse  these  seve- 
rities.! On  leaving  the  country  which  he  had  so 
cruelly  devastated,  Montrose  withdrew  towards 
Lochaber,  for  the  purpose  of  organising  a  general 

*  Archibald  the  Grim  —  a  nickname  bestowed  upon 
Argyll  from  tbe  cast  in  his  eye,  and  his  sinister  expression 
of  countenance.  As  chief  of  the  Campbells  he  likewise 
Lore  tbe  patronymic  of  Maccullummore,  or  son  of  Colin  the 
Great. 

t  '*  Ye  hear  before  of  Montrose's  progress  to  the  Glen- 
orchies'  lands.  He  goes  to  Argyll,  burns  and  slays  through 
tbe  baill  country,  and  left  no'  house  or  hold,  except  im- 
pregnable strengths,  unburnt ;  their  corn,  goods,  and  gear; 
and  left  not  a  four-footed  beast  in  his  baill  lands,  and  such 
as  would  not  drive  they  houghed  and  slew." — Spalding's 
Troubles  in  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  296. 


gathering  of  the  clans.  Meanwhile,  Genera]  Bail  lie, 
who  had  been  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
parliamentary  forces  in  Scotland,  had  collected  a 
considerable  army,  with  which  he  marched  through 
Angus  towards  Perth.  Another  strong  body  was 
stationed  at  Inverness,  under  Lord  Seaforth;  while 
Argyll  had  collected  his  scattered  elan,  to  whom 
were  added  some  battalions  from  the  Lowlands, 
amounting  in  all  to  three  thousand  men,  and  placed 
them  under  the  command  of  his  kinsman,  Sir  Dun- 
can Campbell  of  Auchinbreck,  a  stout  soldier,  who 
was  recalled  from  Ireland  for  this  purpose.  Their 
plan  of  operations  was  by  a  combined  movement 
from  different  points  to  surround  and  overpower 
their  active  enemy.  Argyll  accordingly  marched 
through  Lochaber  to  the  old  Castle  of  Inverlochy, 
near  the  place  where  Fort  William  now  stands. 
Montrose  was  on  his  march  towards  Inverness, 
probably  with  the  view  of  attacking  Seaforth,  but 
he  no  sooner  received  intimation  that  Argyll  was 
on  his  track,  than  he  resolved  to  forestall  the  ope- 
rations of  his  enemies  by  attacking  the  Campbells 
before  fresh  reinforcements  should  arrive.  He 
therefore  retraced  his  steps  by  the  most  unfre- 
quented route,  over  a  succession  of  mountains 
covered  with  snow,  and  on  the  second  evening 
came  in  sight  of  the  enemy's  camp.  "  My  de- 
sign," he  says,  in  his  letter  to  the  king  (February 
3rd,  1645),  "  was  to  fall  upon  Argyll  before  Sea« 
forth  and  the  Frasers  could  join  him.  My  march 
was  through  inaccessible  mountains,  where  I  could 
have  no  guides  but  cowherds,  and  they  scan  e 
acquainted  with  a  place  but  six  miles  from  their 
own  habitations.  If  I  had  been  attacked  but  w  it  U 
a  hundred  men  in  some  of  these  passes,  I  must 
have  certainly  turned  back,  for  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  force  my  way,  most  of  the  pusses 
being  so  strait  that  three  men  could  not  march 
abreast.  I  was  willing  to  let  the  world  see  that 
Argyll  was  not  the  man  his  Highlandmen  believed 
him  to  be,  and  that  it  was  possible  to  beat  him  in 
his  own  Highlands.  The  difficultest  march  of  all 
was  over  the  Lochaber  mountains,  which  we  at  last 
surmounted,  and  came  upon  the  back  of  the  enemy 
when  they  least  expected  us,  having  cut  off  some 
scouts  we  met  about  four  miles  from  Inverlocln .'"  * 
The  privations  borne  by  the  Highlanders  upon 
this  march  must  have  been  very  great.  "That 
day  they  fought,"  says  a  contemporary  writer, 
"  the  general  himself  and  the  Earl  of  Airlie  had  no 
more  to  break  their  fast  upon  before  they  went  to 
battle  but  a  little  meal  mixed  with  cold  water, 
which  out  of  a  hollow  dish  they  did  pick  up  with 
their  knives;  and  this  was  those  noblemen's  best 
fare.  One  may  judge  what  wants  the  rest  of  the 
army  must  suffer ;  the  most  part  of  them  had  not 
tasted  bread  these  two  days,  marching  over  high 
mountains  in  knee-deep  snow,  and  wading  brooks 
and  rivers  up  to  their  girdles."  f 

*  Life  and  Times,  p.  299;  Appendix  to  D.  Welwood-I 
Memoirs. 

f  MS.  History  of  Patrick  Gordon  of  Cluny  ;  Life  and 
Times,  p.  532. 
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It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  February, 

Battle  of         1645>  that  Montrose  came  in  sight 

Inverlochy,  and   of    Inverlochy.        The    Campbells 

defeat  of        were  soon  aware  of  his  approach 

the  Campbells.    as    M  k    WM    moonHght|  and   very 

clear,"  and  some  skirmishes  took  place  between  the 
hostile  forces,  who  lay  upon  their  arms  all  night. 
Argyll,  who  had  lately  hurt  his  arm  by  a  fall  from 
his  horse,  and  wore  it  in  a  sling,  embarked  in  his 
barge,  and  "  lay  there  till  next  morning,  sending 
his  orders  of  discipline  to  Auchinbreck  and  the 
rest  of  his  officers  there  commanding  the  battle."  * 
At  sunrise  the  next  day  the  hostile  armies  put 
themselves  in  motion.  The  centre  and  reserve  of 
Argyll's  army  were  composed  of  his  own  clan,  the 
Lowland  troops  were  placed  on  either  wing,  and  a 
garrison  of  forty  or  fifty  men  was  thrown  into 
the  Castle  of  Inverlochy.  Montrose  stationed  one 
of  the  Irish  regiments  on  each  flank,  and  the  third 
in  reserve,  while  the  Highlanders  with  his  few 
horse  occupied  the  centre.  The  first  onset  was 
given  by  the  Campbells,  who,  says  Montrose, 
"  fought  for  some  time  with  great  bravery."  But 
he  adds,  when  "  after  the  first  firing  it  came  to 
push  of  pike  and  dint  of  sword,  they  could  not 
stand  it,"  but  broke  in  irretrievable  confusion. 
Auchinbreck  and  many  of  his  principal  officers  fell 
on  the  field  of  battle,  and  fifteen  hundred  were 
killed  in  the  conflict  or  in  the  pursuit,  which  lasted 
for  nine  miles — "a  great  slaughter,"  says  Montrose 
in  his  letter  to  the  king,  "  which  I  would  have 
hindered  if  possible,  that  I  might  save  your 
majesty's  misled  subjects,  for  well  I  know  your 
majesty  does  not  delight  in  their  blood,  but  in  their 
returning  to  their  duty."  The  number  killed  on 
the  side  of  Montrose  was  exceedingly  small,  but 
among  them  was  Sir  Thomas  Ogilvie,  the  second  son 
of  Lord  Airlie,  who  had  greatly  contributed  to  the 
victory. 

In  the  despatch  which  Montrose  sent  to  the  king, 
he  expresses  his  apprehension  lest  his  majesty 
should  enter  into  a  treaty  with  the  parliament, 
unless  they  should  disband  their  forces,  and 
submit  themselves  to  the  royal  goodness  and 
pardon.  "Give  me  leave,"  he  adds,  "with  all 
humility  to  assure  your  majesty  that,  through 
God's  blessing,  I  am  in  the  fairest  hopes  of  reduc- 
ing this  kingdom  to  your  majesty's  obedience  *  *  * 
and  to  come  to  your  assistance  with  a  brave  army, 
which,  backed  with  the  justice  of  your  majesty's 
cause,  will  make  the  rebels  in  England,  as  well  as 
in  Scotland,  feel  the  just  rewards  of  rebellion. 
Only  give  me  leave  after  I  have  reduced  this 
country  to  obedience,  and  conquered  from  Dan  to 
Beersheba,  to  say  to  your  majesty  then,  as  David's 
general  did  to  his  master,  '  Come  thou  thyself, 
lest  this  country  be  called  by  my  name.'  "  f 

After  his  victory  at  Inverlochy,  Montrose  marched 
Aceession  of  the  to   tne   north-east,  destroying  the 

Gordons  to  the    country    as    he    proceeded ;     and 

royal  standard,  had  the  gratification-  to  find  that 
his   continued   successes  at    length    induced    the 

•  Ormond  Papers.  +  Life  and  Times,  p.  303. 


long-desired   Gordons   to  repair   to   his  standard. 
At  Elgin  he  was  joined  by  Lord  Gordon,  Huntley's 
eldest  son,  with  a  select  body  of  cavaliers ;  and 
soon  after  the  younger  son,  Lord  Lewis,  who  had 
formerly  opposed  him  at  the  bridge  of  Dec,  also  gave 
in  his  accession.  The  northern  army, under  the  Earl 
of  Seaforth,  dispersed  of  itself;  and  the  carl  himself 
soon  afterwards  joined  Montrose.   Great  ravages  of 
Thus  reinforced   the   marquis   in-     the  royalists, 
flicted  the  most  unsparing  vengeance  on  the  districts 
supposed  to  be  favourable  to  the  parliament.      He 
issued  orders  for  all  who  were  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty,  to 
join  his  banner  under  pain  of  military  execution  ; 
and  those  who  did  not  immediately  comply   he 
treated  as  rebels,  "  plundering,  burning,  and  spoil- 
ing the  houses,  biggins,  and  corn-yards,  of  the  haill 
lands  of  the  gentry ;  carrying  off  the  horses,  nolt, 
sheep,  and    plenishing  *  from  others,  laying   the 
villages  in  ashes,  and  destroying  the  fishermen's 
boats  and  nets."     The  Lowlands  of  Aberdeenshire 
and  Moray  were  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword  ; 
Elgin   and   Banff  f    were   given    up    to    pillage; 
Brechin,  Stonehaven,  and  Cowie,  with  the  shipping 
and  the  buildings  on  the  estate  of  Dunnotar,  were 
successively  consigned  to  the  flames,  amidst  the 
tears  and  lamentations  of  the  wretched  inhabitants. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  party  whom  Montrose  had 
sent  under  Nathaniel  Gordon,  to  negotiate  with  the 
town  of  Aberdeen  respecting  a  supply  of  horses 
and  arms,  were  surprised  by  Sir  John  Urrey,  an 
active    dashing    soldier,  who  had  changed  sides 
more  than  once  during  the  civil  war.   Farquharson 
of  Braemar,   one   of  the    best  of    the   Highland 
chieftains,  and  some  other  cavaliers,  were  killed,  and 
a  number  were  taken  prisoners.     Lord   Graham, 
the  eldest  son   of  the  marquis,  a  youth  of  great 
spirit  and  promise,  who  was  only  in  his  fifteenth 
year,  had  been  for  some  time  with  his  father,  but, 
unable  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  this  harassing  cam- 
paign, at  this  period  fell  sick  and  died.    James,  his 
second  son,  "  a  young  bairn  about  fourteen  years," 
says  Spalding,  "learning  at  the  schools  in  Mon- 
trose," attended  by  his  pedagogue  in  a  quiet  manner, 
"  was  soon  after  seized  by  Sir  John  Urrey,  in  a  spirit 
of  petty  revenge,  and  confined  with  his  tutor  in  the 
Castle  of  Edinburgh.  The  health  of  the  Earl  of  Airlie, 
too,  gave  way  at  this  juncture,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  be  conveyed  for  security  to  Strathbogie.      The 
activity  of  Montrose,  however,  did  not  relax  even 
amidst  these  severe  trials,  and  he  continued  with 
unabated  severity  to  lay  waste  the  country,  and 
to  plunder  the  estates  of  all  who  had  not  openly 
espoused  the  royal  cause. 

Alarmed  by  these  successes,  the  committee  of 
Estates  at  Edinburgh  raised  a  considerable  body  of 
cavalry,  under  Sir  John  Urrey,  and  sent  them  to 
the  aid  of  their  general,  Baillie.  Montrose  was  not 
strong  enough  to  keep  the  field  against  their  com- 

*  Furniture. 

f  M  Thereafter  he  marches  to  Banff,  plunders  the  same 
pitifully,  no  merchant's  goods  nor  gear  left :  they  saw  no 
man  on  the  street  but  was  stripped  naked  to  the  skiu." — 
Spalding. 
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bined  forces,  and  his  army  was  still  further 
weakened  by  the  departure  of  Lord  Lewis  Gordon, 
who,  either  from  jealousy,  or,  as  some  allege,  in 
consequence  of  secret  advices  from  his  father, 
withdrew  from  the  royal  forces,  and  carried  off  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  cavalry  with  him. 
Montrose  was  therefore  compelled  to  abandon  the 
open  country,  and  once  more  to  retire  to  the  moun- 
tains. But  before  carrying-  this  movement  into 
effect  he  resolved  to  strike  a  blow  at  Dundee,  as  a 
punishment  for  its  steady  adherence  to  the  cause 
of  the  covenant.  Suddenly  leaving  Dunkeld  about 
midnight,  with  a  detachment  of  nine  hundred  men, 
and  turning  to  the  east,  he  hastened  towards 
Montrose  Dundee,  which  he  reached  about 
storms  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 

Dundee—        4tn  0f  April.      The  town  was  im- 
mediately  summoned    to  surrender,   and    having 
refused,  was  stormed  in   three   quarters   at   once. 
After  a  stout   resistance   the  place    was    carried. 
Before  evening  it  was  set  on  fire  in  several  districts  ; 
the  assailants  were  already  dispersed  in  quest  of 
liquor  and  plunder,  and  the  usual  scenes  of  rapine 
and    pillage    had    commenced,    when    Montrose, 
who  was  standing  on  a  hill  which  overlooks  the 
town,   superintending    the   work    of    destruction, 
—is  surprised     recoive^  intelligence   that   Baillie 
by  Baillie  and     and  Urrey,  with  nearly  four  thou- 
Urroy.  sand  men,  were  within  a  mile  of 

Dundee.  This  perilous  crisis  required  all  his 
characteristic  energy  and  activity  to  extricate  him- 
self from  total  ruin.  He  instantly  called  off  his 
Boldiers  from  the  plunder,  put  them  in  order,  and 
began  his  retreat  at  sunset,  sending  away  the  foot  in 
two  separate  bodies,  and  covering  the  rear  himself 
with  his  horse.  By  a  series  of  skilful  manoeuvres 
he  kept  the  enemy  at  bay  till  darkness  closed  upon 
them.  The  pursuit  continued  all  next  day.  In 
the  evening  Baillie  and  Urrey  having  divided  their 
forces  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  his  retreat, 
and  commanding  the  various  routes  which  led 
from  the  sea-coast  to  the  Grampians,  he  suddenly 
altered  his  line  of  march,  and  turning  to  the  north- 
west, slipped  between  the  hostile  bodies,  and,  after 
a  retreat  of  three  days  and  two  nights,  at  last 
secured  himself  in  the  mountains.  "  I  have  often," 
spys  his  biographer,  Dr.  Wishart,  "  heard  those 
who  were  esteemed  the  most  experienced  officers, 
not  in  Britain  only,  but  in  France  and  Germany, 
prefer  this  march  to  his  most  celebrated  victories." 
After  this  unsuccessful  pursuit,  the  two  generals 
of  the  parliament  divided  their  forces.  Baillie  was 
directed  to  proceed  to  the  district  of  Atholl,  which 
he  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword,  in  retaliation  of 
the  injuries  which  the  Atholmen  had  assisted  in 
inflicting  upon  other  districts.  Urrey  marched 
northwards  to  Inverness,  where  he  was  joined  by 
the  Frasers  and  other  friendly  clans,  under  the 
Earls  of  Seaforth  and  Sutherland.  Meanwhile 
Montrose,  at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of  troops, 
traversed  the  hill  country  in  all  directions,  levying 
contributions,  wasting  the  districts  unfriendly  to 
his  cause,  and  occasionally  skirmishing  with  the 


forces  of  the  enemy.  At  this  period  he  was  joined 
by  Lord  Aboyne,  Huntley's  second  son,  who  had 
made  his  way  from  Carlisle,  with  the  Lairds  of 
Dalgetty  and  Keir  the  younger,  at  the  head  of  only 
twenty  horsemen,  and  by  the  Master  of  Napier, 
who  had  escaped  from  his  confinement  in  Holyrood 
House,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  his  uncle  Mon- 
trose in  Menteith.  While  in  this  neighbourhood 
the  marquis  learned  that  Urrey,  with  an  over- 
whelming force,  was  threatening  Lord  Gordon  at 
Auchindown.  With  his  characteristic  rapidity  of 
movement,  he  immediately  retraced  his  steps  along 
the  Braes  of  Balquhidder,  tftence  passing  down  the 
side  of  Loch  Tay,  and  through  Atholl  and  Angus, 
he  traversed  the  Grampian  mountains,  and  effected 
a  junction  with  Lord  Gordon  on  the  Dee.  Urrey, 
after  his  junction  with  the  Frasers  and  the  garri- 
son of  Inverness,  was  superior  in  numbers  to  the 
royal  army,  and,  without  awaiting  Baillie's  co  ope- 
ration, he  sought  out  Montrose,  and  offered  him 
battle.  The  marquis  was  encamped  at  the  village  of 
Auldearn,  in  the  vicinity  of  Nairn,  and  he  skilfully 
availed  himself  of  the  nature  of  the  ground  to 
draw  up  his  men  in  a  most  ad-  Victory  of 
vantageous  position.  The  village  Auldearn, 
stands  on  an  eminence,  overlooking  a  valley,  with 
several  small  hills  behind.  In  front  it  was  covered 
by  enclosures,  which  concealed  the  troops  from  the 
view  of  the  enemy.  Montrose  stationed  Colkitto 
with  four  hundred  men  among  the  broken  ground 
on  the  right,  protected  by  some  dykes  and  brush- 
wood, with  strict  injunctions  that  they  should  on 
no  account  quit  their  position.  In  this,  as  by  much 
the  strongest  point,  he  placed  the  royal  standard, 
usually  carried  before  himself,  in  order  to  draw  the 
main  attack  of  the  enemy  on  this  quarter.  On  the 
left  of  the  village  he  drew  up  the  principal  part  of 
his  force,  he  himself  commanding  the  infantry, 
and  Lord  Gordon  the  cavalry.  He  had  neither 
centre  nor  reserve,  but  this  defect  was  artfully 
concealed  from  the  enemy  by  placing  his  cannon 
there,  and  showing  a  few  picked  men  from  behind 
the  houses  and  enclosures. 

As  Montrose  had  expected,  Urrey  directed  his 
principal  attack  against  the  position  occupied  by 
Macdonald  on  the  right,  where  the  royal  standard 
was  seen  waving.  Colkitto  succeeded  at  first  in 
repelling  the  assailants,  but  irritated  by  the  taunts 
of  cowardice  which  they  threw  out  against  him  on 
renewing  the  attack,  he  forgot  his  instructions,  and 
sallied  forth  from  his  intrenchments  to  show  that 
he  was  not  afraid  to  fight  on  equal  ground.  He 
was  immediately  surrounded,  and  nearly  overborne 
by  the  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy.  With  great 
difficulty,  and  not  without  considerable  loss,  he 
succeeded  in  regaining  the  shelter  of  the  enclosures, 
having  by  his  feats  of  personal  prowess  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  extricate  his  men  from  the 
perilous  position  into  which  his  rashness  had 
brought  them. 

At  this  critical  moment,  when  Montrose  was 
about  to  lead  on  his  left  wing  to  the  attack,  he  was 
informed  that   Macdonald  was    defeated.      With 
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great  presence  of  mind,  lie  immediately  turned 
round  to  Lord  Gordon,  and  exclaimed,  "  What  are 
wc  doing!  Macdonald  is  gaining  the  victory  single 
handed.  If  we  do  not  make  haste,  he  will  carry 
off  all  the  honours  of  the  day."  Lord  Gordon 
instantly  charged  the  main  body  of  Urrey's  dra- 
goons, and  after  a  fierce  struggle  drove  them  off 
the  field.  The  foot,  however,  stood  firm,  and  were 
nearly  all  cut  to  pieces.  Macdonald  was  still  car- 
rying on  an  unequal  conflict  on  the  right ;  and 
Montrose,  victorious  over  his  immediate  opponents, 
hastened  to  his  assistance,  and  assailed  the  cove- 
nanters in  the  flank.  The  veteran  regiments  of 
infantry,  however,  which  formed  the  left  wing  of 
Urrey's  army,  led  on  by  the  gallant  Campbell  of 
Lawers,  stood  firm,  until  Colonel  Drummond,  one  of 
Urrey's  officers,  either  by  unskilfuiness  or  treachery, 
wheeled  his  horse  into  the  midst  of  the  foot,  and 
trampelled  them  down.*  No  quarter  was  given  by 
the  royalists.  Campbell  of  Lawers,  Sir  John  and 
Sir  Gideon  Murray,  with  many  other  brave  and 
distinguished  officers,  and  nearly  two  thousand 
men,  were  slain  in  the  battle  or  the  pursuit:  and 
sixteen  colours,  together  with  their  whole  baggage, 
ammunition,  and  money,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors. 

After  this  signal  victory,  Montrose  marched  to 
Elgin,  laying  waste  the  country,  as  usual,  with 
fire  and  sword.  Nairn  and  Elgin  were  plundered, 
and  the  principal  buildings  set  on  fire.  Cullen  was 
reduced  to  ashes,  and  "  sic  lands  as  were  left  un- 
burn t  up  before  were  now  burnt  up."  f  The  apolo- 
gists of  the  marquis  allege  that  this  merciless  de- 
vastation was  provoked  by  the  cruel  murder,  some 
time  previously,  of  young  Gordon  of  Rynie,  who, 
while  lying  severely  wounded  in  the  house  of  a 
friend,  was  put  to  death  by  a  party  of  soldiers  sent 
out  from  Elgin.  But  it  was  the  uniform  policy  of 
Montrose  to  treat  as  rebels  all  who  did  not  repair 
to  his  standard. 

On  the  day  on  which  the  battle  of  Auldearn  was 
fought,  Baillie  crossed  the  Grampians  on  his  way 
to  co-operate  with  Urrey,  and  while  encamped  in 
a  wood  near  Strathbogie  that  luckless  officer  crossed 
the  Spey  with  the  remnant  of  his  horse,  "  made 
his  way,"  says  Spalding,  "  through  the  Marquis  of 
Montrose's  watches,  saying  he  was  Lord  Gordon's 
man,"  and  succeeded  in  reaching  the  camp  of  the 
covenanters.  Montrose  lay  at  no  great  distance,  but 
as  his  army  was  now  diminished  in  numbers,  he 
resolved  to  avoid  a  battle;  he  therefore  harassed 
the  parliamentary  forces  by  forced  marches  and 
continual  skirmishes,  and  by  beating  up  their 
quarters  in  the  night  time ;  till  at  length,  finding 
that  it  was  impossible  to  force  them  to  an  engage- 
ment, and  being  reduced  to  great  straits  for  want 
of  provisions,  they  were  forced  to  retire  to  Inver- 
ness. 

No  sooner  was  Montrose  freed  from  the  presence 
of  Baillie's  army  than  he  resolved  to  strike  a  blow 

*  He  was  afterwards  tried  by  a  court-martial  at  Inverness, 
and  shot 

t  Spalding,  vol.  ii. 
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at  Lord  Lindsay,  who,  with  a  body  of  raw  levies, 
was  lying  at  the  Castle  of  Newtyle,  in  Angus. 
Accordingly,  issuing  from  the  recesses  of  Badenoeh, 
he  once  more  crossed  the  Grampians,  and  by  forced 
marches  arrived  within  seven  miles  of  Lindsay,  who 
was  quite  unconscious  of  his  danger.  At  this 
point,  however,  the  Gordons  suddenly  deserted  his 
standard,  and  returned  home  in  spite  of  the  ex- 
ertions of  their  commander,  Lord  Gordon.  Mon- 
trose was  therefore  compelled  to  retrace  his  steps 
with  all  speed.  Meanwhile,  Baillie  was  ravaging 
the  estates  of  Huntley,  and  even  threatened  his 
stately  castle  of  the  Bog,  which  was  held  for  the 
king  by  the  aged  Gordon  of  Buckie,  the  murderer 
of  the  "  Bonnie  Earl  of  Moray."  This  state  of 
affairs  induced  Montrose,  who  had  now  succeeded 
in  recalling  the  Gordons  to  his  standard,  to  march 
northward,  with  the  view  of  bringing  the  cove- 
nanting general  to  action;  and  after  some  marching 
and  countermarching,  the  hostile  armies  encountered 
near  to  the  village  of  Alford,  on  the  Don,  July  2nd, 
1645.  Montrose  occupied  an  ad-  Battle  of 
vantageous  position  on  a  hill,  Alford— 
strengthened  by  a  marsh  in  his  rear,  and  having 
his  front  covered  by  another  hill,  which  concealed 
his  troops  from  the  view  of  the  enemy.  His  cavalry 
was  stationed  on  the  wings,  the  right  under  Lord 
Gordon  and  Nathaniel  Gordon,  the  left  commanded 
by  Aboyne  and  Sir  William  Rollock.  The  main 
body,  drawn  up  in  line  six  file  deep,  was  under 
the  charge  of  Glengarry,  while  the  reserve  con- 
cealed behind  the  brow  of  the  hill  was  entrusted  to 
the  Master  of  Napier.  Baillie,  it  is  said,  would 
have  avoided  the  encounter.  Twelve  hundred  of 
his  veteran  soldiers  had  recently  been  withdrawn 
from  his  army,  and  a  number  of  raw  recruits  sent 
to  supply  their  place.  But  he  was  induced  to  quit 
an  advantageous  position  at  the  Kirk  of  Keith  by 
a  manoeuvre  of  Montrose,  which  led  the  covenant- 
ing general  to  cross  the  Don,  in  the  belief  that  his 
enemy  was  in  full  retreat,  and  he  did  not  discover 
his  mistake  till  it  was  too  late  to  decline  battle. 
His  infantry,  like  the  royalists',  were  drawn  up  in 
line,  but  to  meet  the  extent  of  the  enemy's  front 
he  could  only  form  three  file  deep.  His  cavalry 
was  commanded  by  Lord  Balcarres,  a  gallant 
young  nobleman  whose  impetuosity  is  said  to 
have  precipitated  the  engagement  in  opposition 
to  Baillie's  judgment.  The  covenanting  horse 
charged  the  Gordons  with  great  bravery,  and  the 
issue  was  for  some  time  doubtful;  but  the  fleet 
musketeers,  whom  Montrose  had  intermingled  with 
his  cavalry,  threw  down  their  muskets  and  ham- 
strung the  enemy's  horse  with  their  swords.  The 
squadrons  of  Balcarres  then  fled  —and  defeat 
in  confusion,  and  were  pursued  by  of  Baillie. 
the  Gordons  with  great  slaughter.  But  the  in- 
fantry commanded  by  Baillie  in  person  fought 
desperately,  and  did  not  give  way  till  they  were 
attacked  in  the  rear  by  the  victorious  cavalry,  and 
by  the  reserve  under  the  Master  of  Napier.  The 
victory,  however,  was  embittered  by  the  death  of 
Lord  Gordon,  who  fell  from  his  horse  mortally 
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wounded,  it  is  said,  while  he  was  in  the  act  of 
seizing  General  Baillie  by  the  sword-belt,  and  his 
fall  put  a  stop  to  the  pursuit.* 

Scotland  was  now  reduced  to  the  lowest  extre- 
mity.    In  addition  to  the  devastation  occasioned 
by  this  destructive  civil  war,  a  wasting  pestilence 
now  raged  throughout  the  country,  but  especially 
in  the  metropolis.     These  repeated  disasters,  how- 
ever, did  not  dishearten  the  convention  of  Estates. 
Vigorous        Animated   and    sustained  by   the 
measures        counsels  of  Argyll,  whose  talents 
adopted  by  the    wcro  better  adapted  for  the  cabinet 
parliament.       ^   ^    ^^  ^  showed   the 

utmost  determination  to  resist  the  progress  of 
Montrose.  Driven  from  Edinburgh  by  the  plague, 
they  convened  a  parliament  first  at  Stirling  and 
then  at  Perth,  ordered  a  new  levy  of  men  through- 
out the  kingdom,  enjoined  the  nobles  and  gentry 
to  arm,  and  prohibited  emigration  to  Ireland  or 
England  under  severe  penalties.  At  the  same 
time  they  returned  thanks  to  their  generals,  Baiilie, 
Balearres,  and  Urrey,  for  their  good  service  to 
the  country,  although  they  had  been  unfortunate. 
Baillie  was  reluctantly  prevailed  upon  to  assume 
the  command  of  the  new  levies,  but  a  committee 
of  Estates,  consisting  of  Argyll,  Lanark,  and  Craw- 
ford-Lindsay, were  appointed  to  assist  him  with 
their  advice;  and,  as  he  alleged,  distracted  his 
councils  and  controlled  his  movements.  Mean- 
while, the  fame  of  Montrose's  victories  had  at- 
tracted to  his  standard  not  only  great  numbers 
of  the  High  laud  clans, — including  the  Macleans, 
Macgregors,  and  Macnabs, — but  many  of  the  Low- 
land cavaliers,  who  had  hitherto  held  back  from 
doubts  of  his  ability  to  maintain  the  contest  against 
the  power  of  the  parliament.  He  was  rejoined  also 
by  Lord  Aboyne  and  Nathan iel  Gordon,  at  the 
head  of  a  considerable  body  of  horse,  and  by  the 
Earl  of  Airlie  and  his  son,  Sir  David  Ogilvie,  with 
a  troop  of  eighty  gentlemen  of  the  same  name. 
Thus  reinforced,  lie  descended  from  the  mountains 
at  the  head  of  nearly  six  thousand  men,  and  ap- 
proached Perth,  where  the  parliament  was  then 
assembled.  The  newly  levied  army,  however,  had 
taken  up  a  strong  position  in  that  neighbourhood, 
in  the  expectation  of  reinforcements,  and  declined 
a  battle.  Montrose,  therefore,  directed  his  march 
towards  Stirling,  and  on  his  way  passed  through 
the  parishes  of  Muekhart  and  Dollar,  belonging  to 
Argyll.  The  vindictive  hatred  both  of  the  general 
The  country  an(*  ms  men  ag«"nst  the  great 
laid  waste  by  covenanting  leader  showed  itself 
Montrose.  {n  j^e  merciless  severity  with 
which  they  laid  waste  his  estates,  burnt  the  cot- 
tages, and  massacred  the  defenceless  inhabitants. 
Castle  Campbell,  a  noble  antique  edifice,  situated 
on  an  eminence  in  the  Ochil  chain  of  hills,  was 

*  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  obtain  anything 
like  ;ni  accurate  estimate  of  the  loss  sustained  by  Montrose 
i;i  this  and  other  engagements,  as  the  statements  made  by 
Wiatiitrt,  Bishop  Guthrie,  and  other  eulogists  of  the  mar- 
quis, are  utterly  incredible.  According  to  the  bishop,  in 
the  tie. cel\ -contested  battle  of  Alford,  Montrose  did  not 
lose  one  private. 


dismantled  and  left  in  ruins.  "The  destruction  of 
many  a  meaner  habitation,"  says  Sir  Waiter  Scott, 
"  by  the  same  unscrupulous  and  unsparing  spirit 
of  vengeance  has  been  long  forgotten,  but  the 
majestic  remains  of  Castle  Campbell  still  excite  a 
sigh  in  those  that  view  them  over  the  miseries  of 
civil  war."  *  Even  the  town  and  lordship  of  Alloa, 
belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Mar,  did  not  escape  the 
ravages  of  the  savage  Irish  kernes  under  Mac- 
donald,  though  the  earl  was  now  favourably  in- 
clined to  the  royal  cause,  and  entertained  Montrose 
and  his  chief  officers  at  dinner  in  his  castle.  Pro- 
ceeding westward,  and  passing  by  Stirling,  which 
was  strongly  garrisoned  and  defied  their  attack,  the 
royalists  crossed  the  Forth  by  a  ford  a  few  miles 
above  the  town,  and,  continuing  their  march  to 
the  south-west,  they  encamped  at  Kilsyth,  a  village 
near  the  old  Roman  wall  in  the  extremity  of 
Stirlingshire. 

The  army  of  the  covenanters  had  by  this  time 
quitted  Perth,  and,  following  the  footsteps  of  Mon- 
trose, had  also  crossed  the  Forth  at  the  bridge  of 
Stirling,  and  halted  at  a  place  called  Holland' 
Bush,  about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  enemy. 
Baillie,  who  was  well  aware  that  the  raw  and  un- 
disciplined troops  whom  he  commanded  could  not 
be  relied  on  to  sustain  the  headlong  attack  of 
Montrose's  veterans,  wished  to  avoid  an  immediate 
action,  but  his  prudent  counsels  were  overruled 
by  the  committee  of  Estates,  who  ordered  the 
troops  to  approach  nearer  to  the  enemy.  He  ac- 
cordingly marched  over  corn-fields  and  broken 
ground,  and  took  up  a  strong  position,  which 
would  have  afforded  him  great  advantages  in  case 
of  an  attack.  He  was  urged  to  draw  towards  a 
hill  on  the  right,  but  refused,  saying,  "  l\'  the 
rebels  engage  us  there,  I  conceive  they  will  have 
the  advantage;  if  we  beat  them  to  the  hills,  that 
will  be  little  advantage  to  us  ;  to  lose  the  day  will 
be  to  lose  the  kingdom."  His  remonstrances,  how- 
ever, were  disregarded.  The  lords  were  afraid 
that  Montrose  would  carry  his  ravages  into  the 
western  districts  of  the  country,  which  had  hith.  rto 
escaped  his  fury,  or  that  he  would  again  seek 
refuge  in  the  mountains,  and,  therefore,  insisted  on 
an  immediate  attack.  The  troops  accordingly  pro- 
ceeded to  take  up  their  new  position,  but  in  a  very 
confused  and  irregular  manner,  the  officers  of  the 
different  regiments  in  several  instances  acting  in 
opposition  to  the  orders  of  the  general. 

When  Montrose  perceived  from  the  forward 
movements  of  the  covenanters  that  Battle  of 
they  were  willing  to  engage,  he  Kelsyth— 
exclaimed,  "It  is  the  very  thing  I  want;  and  as 
for  their  numbers,  we  have  the  best  ground,  which 
is  more  than  half  the  battle."  He  then  ordered 
his  men,  both  horse  and  foot,  to  strip  off  their 
upper  garments  and  to  fight  in  their  shirts.  The 
royalists  were  drawn  up  on  a  meadow  which  was 

*  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  chap,  xliii.  The  Mouse  of 
Menstrie,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Stirling,  and  Airtlirey,  the 
property  of  Graham  of  Braco,  were  subsequently  laid  in 
ashes  by  the  covenanting  forces,  in  retaliation  of  the 
ravages  of  Montrose. 
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separated  from  the  hill  on  which  the  covenanters 
were  now  posted  by  a  ravine,  whose  rugged  sides 
were  covered  with  underwood.  Near  the  upper 
end  of  the  glen,  at  the  foot  of  the  declivity,  were  a 
few  scattered  cottages  and  gardens,  which  were 
occupied  by  the  Highlanders.  The  battle  began 
by  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Baillie's  vanguard 
to  dislodge  the  royalists  from  these  enclosures. 
They  were  beaten  off  with  loss,  and  this  success 
excited  the  mountaineers  to  such  a  degree  that  a 
thousand  of  them,  without  orders,  rushed  out  to 
pursue  the  fugitives,  and  charged  up  the  hill 
against  the  troops  advancing  to  their  assistance. 
The  Earl  of  Airlie,  at  the  head  of  the  Angus  cava- 
liers, immediately  charged  the  enemy's  horse,  and 
drove  them  back  upon  the  infantry,  whom  they 
were  directed  to  support.  The  confusion  became 
at  once  irremediable.  Montrose  saw  the  decisive 
moment,  and  ordered  a  general  attack  of  his  whole 
army.  The  half-naked  mountaineers  and  Irish 
—and  total  rushed  sword  in  hand,  with  hide- 
defeat  of  the  ous  outcries,  on  the  wavering  ranks 
covenanters.  0f  the  covenanters,  who  gave  way 
on  all  sides,  and,  throwing  away  their  arms,  sought 
to  save  themselves  by  flight.  They  were  pursued 
with  indiscriminate  slaughter  for  fourteen  miles. 
No  quarter  was  given  by  the  savage  pursuers,  and 
according  to  the  most  moderate  calculation  from  four 
to  five  thousand  perished  in  the  field  and  in  the 
pursuit.* 

The  crowning  victory  at  Kilsyth  made  Montrose, 
Lar"-e  acces-  ^or  ^e  iime>  master  of  Scotland. 
sions  to  the  The  leaders  of  the  parliament  fled 
royal  cause.  for  safety  to  Berwick  and  to  Ire- 
land ;  the  towns  endeavoured  to  propitiate  the 
victor  by  a  timely  submission  ;  many  of  the  pro- 
fessed friends  of  the  king  who  had  hitherto  re- 
mained inactive  now  openly  embraced  his  cause ; 
and  the  "  waiters  on  Providence,"  as  Cromwell 
termed  those  who  always  support  the  strongest  side, 
flocked  in  considerable  numbers  to  his  standard. 
Among  others  who  now  eagerly  proffered  their 
services  were  the  Marquis  of  Douglas,  the  Earls  of 
Linlithgow,  Annandale,  and  Hartfell,  the  Lords 
Seton,  Drummond,  Erskine,  Fleming,  Maderty, 
and  Carnegie,  Hamilton  of  Orbiston,  lord-justice- 
clerk,  and  Archibald  Primrose,  an  eminent  lawyer, 
at  that  time  clerk  of  the  council.  The  day  after 
the  battle  Montrose  marched  into  Clydesdale,  to 
disperse  the  levies  of  the  Earl  of  Lanark,  who  fled 
at  his  approach.  He  then  proceeded  to  Glasgow, 
which  he  entered  in  triumph.  The  city  was  saved 
from  pillage  by  the  payment  of  a  considerable  ran- 
som ;  but  a  few  of  the  principal  citizens  were  put  to 
death  as  incendiaries,  probably  for  the  purpose  of 
intimidating  the  rest.  At  the  same  time  no  effort 
was  left  untried  to  conciliate  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  and  to  gain  them  over  to  the  royal  cause. 
Montrose  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Bothwell, 
whence  he  sent  out  his  officers  into  the  neighbouring 
districts  to  receive  the  submission  of  the  inhabi- 

*  Wishart's  Memoirs,  chap.  xiv. ;  General  Baillie's  Vindi- 
cation; Baillie's  Letters;  Life  and  Times,  &c.,  pp.  352— 357. 


tants.  The  Master  of  Napier  and  Nathaniel  Gordon, 
with  a  strong  body  of  troops,  were  dispatched  to 
Linlithgow,  where  they  proclaimed  a  meeting  of 
parliament  in  the  name  of  the  king,  and  released 
from  prison  the  venerable  Lord  Napier,  with  his 
two  daughters  and  his  son-in-law,  Stirling  of  Keir, 
who  had  been  removed  thither  from  Edinburgh 
Castle,  where  the  plague  was  then  raging.  Push- 
ing forward  to  the  metropolis,  which  the  dread  of 
infection  probably  prevented  them  from  plunder- 
ing, Napier  and  Gordon  halted  within  four  miles 
of  the  city,  and  summoned  it  to  surrender.  The 
magistrates,  in  great  terror,  made  an  unconditional 
submission,  and  immediately  released  the  Earl  of 
Crawford,  Lords  Ogilvie  and  Rcay,  and  other 
royalists,  who,  including  "VVishart,  the  chaplain 
and  biographer  of  Montrose,  were  confined  in  the 
Tolbooth  as  prisoners  of  state.  But  Lord  Graham, 
the  eldest  surviving  son  of  Montrose,  having  been 
removed  for  greater  security  into  the  castle,  still 
remained  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 

While   Montrose   lay  at  Bothwell,  Sir  Robert 
Spottiswood,  formerly  president  of       ^ 
the  court  of  session,  and  now  secre-    mission  sent  to 
tary  of  state  for  Scotland,  appeared      Montrose  by 
in  his  camp,  bringing  with  him  a        t  ie    in°* 
commission  from  the  king,  dated  at  Hereford,  25th 
June,    1645,  appointing  the    marquis    lieutenant- 
governor  and   captain-general   of  Scotland,   with 
new  and  extended  powers.     It  was  publicly,  and 
with  all  due  solemnity,  read  to  the  troops,  at  a 
grand  review  at  Bothwell,  by  Archibald  Primrose, 
clerk  of  the  council.     Montrose  next  addressed  his 
soldiers  in  a  short  and  stirring  speech,  and  then, 
in  virtue  of  the  new  powers   entrusted   to   him, 
he  conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  Colkitto. 

The  success  of  Montrose,  however,  was  more  ap- 
parent than  real.  His  victories  had,  indeed,  given 
him  possession  of  the  open  country ;  but  Edinburgh, 
Stirling,  Dunbarton,  and  the  other  strong  for- 
tresses of  the  kingdom  were  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  covenanters,  and  he  had  neither  the  disciplined 
troops  nor  the  heavy  artillery  which  were  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  enable  him  to  undertake  the 
reduction  of  these  places  of  strength,  and  thus  to 
obtain  a  firm  hold  of  the  country.  This,  however, 
formed  no  part  of  his  plan.  From  the  outset  of 
his  career,  he  had  entertained  the  hope  of  clearing 
Scotland  of  the  covenanting  forces,  and  then  leading 
his  victorious  army  into  England  to  the  assistance 
of  his  sovereign.  He  represented  to  Charles  that 
if  he  were  only  supported  by  a  small  body  of 
cavalry,  he  might  hope  to  bring  twenty  thousand 
men  to  his  majesty's  rescue.  In  accordance  with 
this  plan,  the  marquis  was  ordered  to  form  a  junc- 
tion with  the  Earls  of  Roxburgh  and  Traquair,  and 
to  march  with  all  expedition  to  the  Tweed,  in  order 
to  co-operate  with  a  body  of  one  thousand  five 
hundred  horse  under  Lord  Digby,  who  were  dis- 
patched to  the  north  to  meet  him  upon  the  Borders. 

No  sooner,  however,  did  Montrose  announce  his 
intention  to  march  southward  than  the  Highlanders, 
as  usual,  applied  for  leave  to  return  home  for  the 
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purpose  of  depositing-  their  plunder  in  a  place  of 
March  of  the     security,  and  of  cutting  down  and 
royalists  to  ihe    gathering   in   their  crops.      Mac- 
•         donald,  at  his  own  earnest  desire, 
was  appointed  their  commander,  professedly  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  them  back  to  the  standard,  but 
his  real  object  was  to  avenge  some  paltry  feud 
of  his  own   clan   in  Argyleshire.     The   Gordons, 
with  their  leader  Aboyne,  soon  after  followed  this 
example ;  so  that  when  Montrose  began  his  ill-fated 
march  to  the  Borders,  his  forces  had  dwindled  down 
to  a  body  scarcely  more  numerous  or  effective  than 
when  he  was  wandering  through  Atholl  and  Baden- 
och.      Marching    through   the    Lothians,   he   en- 
camped at  Cranston  Kirk,  on  the  6th  of  September. 
Next  morning  he  received  intimation  that  Leslie 
liecall  of        was  already  at  Berwick,  with  those 
General  Leslie    iron  brigades  which  had  contributed 
from  England.     g()  powerfully  to  turn  the  tide  of 
battle  on  Marston  Moor.     Montrose  was  advised 
by.  Lord   Erskine  to  effect  a  timely  retreat;   but 
disregarding  this  prudent  counsel,  he  pressed  on- 
wards to  the  Tweed,  with  the  expectation  of  ob- 
taining considerable  reinforcements  from  the  Border 
nobles  favourable   to   the  royal   cause.     He   was 
joined  on  his  march  by  the  Marquis  of  Douglas 
and  Lord  Ogilvie  with  some  raw  levies  and  a  few 
troops  of  irregular  horse,  whom  Bishop  Guthrie 
designates  as  "  truthless  trained  bands."   Traquair, 
witli  many  promises  of  support,  sent  his  son,  Lord 
Linton,  to  the  royal  standard  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of 
Lukewammefis    cavalry;  but  the  Earls  of  Roxburgh 
of  the  Border     and  Home,  who  affected  great  zeal 
nobles  to  the      for  tne  royal  cause,  and  had  invited 
royal  cause.       . ,  * .    .  .    ,    , ,     T,     , 

J  the  marquis  to  repair  to  the  Borders, 

had  been  surprised  by  a  party  of  Leslie's  men,  and 
carried  prisoners  to  Berwick.  It  is  said,  and  not 
without  probability,  that  on  discovering  the  weak- 
ness of  the  royal  army,  they  considered  the  cause 
hopeless,  and  therefore  thought  only  of  providing 
for  their  own  security.  It  is  certain  that  owing  to 
the  changes  which  had  taken  place  on  the  Borders, 
and  the  strong  feeling  which  prevailed  there  in 
favour  of  the  covenant,  these  nobles,  even  though 
they  had  been  inclined,  had  not  the  power  to  bring 
any  considerable  body  of  retainers  to  the  support  of 
the  northern  clans.  The  feelings  of  Montrose  at 
this  juncture,  and  the  difficulties  with  which  he  had 
to  struggle,  are  strikingly  described  in  a  letter 
which,  on  the  10th  of  September,  Sir  Robert  Spot- 
tiswood  addressed  to  Lord  Digby  from  Kelso : — 
"We  are  now  arrived  ad  columnas  Herculis*  to 
Tweedside,  dispersed  all  the  king's  enemies  within 
this  kingdom— some  to  Ireland,  most  of  them  to 
Berwick — and  had  no  open  enemy  more  to  deal 
with,  if  you  had  kept  David  Leslie  there,  and  not 
suffered  him  to  come  in  here  to  make  head  against 
us  of  new.  It  is  thought  strange  here  that  at  least 
you  have  sent  no  party  after  him,  which  we  ex- 
pected, although  he  should  not  come  at  all.  You 
little  imagine  the  difficulties  my  lord  marquis  hath 

*  To  the  pillars  of  II  ii^ules — the  limits  of  Montrose's 
Command. 


had  to  wrestle  with.  The  overcoming  of  the  enemy 
is  the  least  of  them;  he  hath  more  to  do  with  his 
seeming  friends.  Since  I  came  to  him  (which  was 
but  within  these  ten  days,  after  much  toil  and 
hazard)  I  have  seen  much  of  it.  He  was  forced 
to  dismiss  his  Highlanders  for  a  season,  who  would 
needs  return  home  to  look  to  their  own  affaiis. 
When  they  were  gone,  Aboyne  took  a  caprice,*  and 
had  away  with  him  the  greatest  strength  he  had  of 
horse.  Notwithstanding  whereof  he  resolved  to 
follow  his  work,  and  clear  this  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  rebels  that  had  fled  to  Berwick,  and  kept  a 
bustling  there.  Besides,  he  was  invited  hereunto 
by  the  Earls  of  Roxburgh  and  Home,  who,  when 
he  was  within  a  dozen  miles  of  them,  have  rendered 
their  houses  and  themselves  to  David  Leslie,  and 
are  carried  in  as  prisoners  to  Berwick.  Traquair 
has  been  with  him,  and  he  promised  more  nor 
(than)  he  hath  yet  performed.  All  these  were  great 
disheartenings  to  any  other  but  to  him  whom 
nothing  of  this  kind  can  amaze.  With  the  small 
forces  he  hath  presently  with  him  he  is  resolved  to 
pursue  David  Leslie,  and  not  suffer  him  to  grow 
stronger."  f 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  letter  that  Montrose 
was  already  aware  of  the  approach  of  Leslie. 
Upon  the  first  news  of  the  defeat  at  Kilsyth,  that  able 
officer  left  the  Scottish  army  before  Hereford,  and 
hurried  northwards  at  the  head  of  four  or  five  thou- 
sand men,  chiefly  cavalry,  for  the  purpose  of  check- 
ing the  progress  of  the  royalists.  His  first  inten- 
tion seems  to  have  been  to  intercept  Montrose  at 
the  Forth,  and  to  cut  off  his  retreat  to  the  moun- 
tains. Accordingly,  he  marched  along  the  eastern 
coast  from  Berwick  to  Tranent ;  but  there  he 
appears  to  have  learned  that  Montrose  was  lying 
encamped  in  profound  security  in  Ettrick  Forest. 
He  therefore  suddenly  altered  his  course,  and, 
crossing  the  country  to  Middleton,  turned  south- 
ward, and  descended  the  vale  of  Gala  to  Melrose, 
where  he  quartered  his  troops  for  the  night. 

Meanwhile  Montrose  had  marched  on  that  day 
(the  12th  of  September)  from  Kelso  to  Selkirk,  and 
now  lay  encamped  within  five  miles  of  his  ad- 
versary in  total  ignorance  of  his  approach.  It  has 
been  justly  remarked  that  the  fact  that  he  should 
have  received  no  notice  whatever  of  the  march  of 
so  large  a  body  of  troops  proves  that  he  must  have 
been  very  ill  served  by  his  own  patrols,  and  that 
the  country  was  strongly  disaffected  to  the  royalist 
cause.  He  had  posted  his  infantry  on  a  level  plain 
called  Philiphaugh,  upon  the  northern  side  of  the 
river  Ettrick,  immediately  after  its  junction  with 
the  Yarrow.  It  was  protected  in  the  rear  by  a 
range  of  hills,  and  in  front  by  the  river,  and  to 
render  the  position  more  secure  some  trenches  were 

*  The  reason  of  this  "caprice"  probably  was  that 
Huntley,  his  father,  could  not  forget  or  forgive  his  detent 
by  Montrose  when  the  Gordons  first  took  up  arms  for  the 
king,  and  Montrose  embraced  the  covenant;  and  knowing 
himself  to  be  equal  in  rank  and  superior  in  power,  as  well 
as  more  consistent  in  loyalty,  Huntley  was  jealous  of  Mon- 
trose's ascendancy,  and  "of  the  marks  "of  royal  favour  which 
he  received. 

f  Aikman,  vol.  iv.  p.  221. 
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thrown  up  on  each  flank.  The  town  of  Selkirk, 
in  which  Montrose  himself  took  up  his  quarters 
with  the  cavalry,  stands  on  a  lofty  hank  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Ettrick,  and  there,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  friends  the  Lords  Napier,  Airlic,  and 
Crawford,  he  was  occupied  most  of  the  night 
preparing  despatches  to  the  king.  Favoured  by  a 
thick    mist,   Leslie    quitted    Melrose    early   next 

0       •    i      ,  morning,  forded  the  Ettrick,  and 
Surpnsal  and  f '  . 

total  defeat  of  came  close  upon  the  encampment 

Montrose  at  0f    the    royalists,    without    being 

Philiphaugh.  discovered  by  a  single  scout     The 

surprisal  was  complete.  The  noise  of  the  conflict 
conveyed  to  Montrose  the  first  intimation  of  the 
approach  of  the  enemy.  Throwing  himself  upon 
his  horse  the  instant  he  heard  the  firing,  and 
hastily  collecting  his  cavalry,  he  galloped  across 
the  river  to  the  scene  of  action,  where  he  found 
matters  in  a  state  of  hopeless  confusion.  Surprised 
and  outnumbered  as  they  were,  the  right  wing  of 
the  infantry  stood  firm  for  some  time,  and,  protected 
by  their  intrenchments  and  by  the  thickets  of 
Harehead  wood,  twice  repulsed  the  attacks  of  the 
covenanters.  But  Leslie  had  detached  two  thou- 
sand of  his  horse,  who,  crossing  the  river  higher  up, 
attacked  the  rear  of  the  Irish  troops,  and  routed 
them  with  great  slaughter.  The  marquis,  after 
repeated  and  desperate  attempts  to  retrieve  the 
fortune  of  the  day,  was  at  length  compelled  to 
make  his  escape,  and,  cutting  his  way  through  the 
midst  of  his  enemies,  followed  by  the  Marquis  of 
Douglas,  Lord  Napier,  and  about  thirty  horsemen, 
he  fled  up  the  vale  of  Yarrow  and  over  Minchmoor, 
reaching  at  sunset  the  ancient  burgh  of  Peebles. 
Next  day  he  was  joined  by  the  Earls  of  Crawford 
and  Airlie,  accompanied  by  about  two  hundred  of 
the  fugitive  cavalry,  and  with  these  scanty  remains 
of  his  army  he  succeeded  in  regaining  his  Highland 
fastnesses.  The  fruits  of  his  six  splendid  victories 
were  thus  swept  away  at  one  blow,  and  though  he 
soon  after  assembled  once  more  an  army  of  moun- 
taineers, and  strove  with  indomitable  courage  and 
perseverance  to  make  head  against  the  now  trium- 
phant covenanters,  yet  all  hope  of  retrieving  the 
royal  fortunes  was  now  extinct,  and  he  never  again 
became  formidable  to  the  cause  of  the  parliament. 
Leslie  abused  his  victory  and  dishonoured  his 
Massacre  of  the  arms  by  putting  to  death  in  cold 
prisoners  by  blood  many  of  his  prisoners.  Ac- 
Leslie,  cording  to  tradition,  numbers  of 
them  were  shot  in  the  court-yard  of  Newark  Castle, 
on  the  Yarrow ;  others  were  probably  slaughtered 
by  the  peasantry,  who  had  suffered  from  their 
outrages.  Wishart  affirms  that  many  of  the  fugi- 
tives were  precipitated  from  a  high  bridge  into  the 
river  and  drowned,  and  a  number  of  the  wives  and 
children  of  the  Irish  soldiers  were  subsequently 
put  to  death  in  this  way  at  Linlithgow.  The 
Irish,  indeed,  seem  to  have  been  excepted  from 
quarter  in  both  kingdoms,  probably  because  their 
atrocities  had  placed  them  beyond  the  pale  of 
civilised  warfare.*  Hence  the  parliament  subse- 
*  Ualfour's  Annals,  vol.  iii.  p.  340. 


quently  ordered  the  Irish  prisoners  taken  at 
Philiphaugh,  "  to  be  executed  without  any  assize 
or  process,  conform  to  the  treaty  betwixt  both 
kingdoms."  The  captives  of  higher  rank  were 
reserved  for  a  public  trial.  Colonel  O'Kyan  and 
Major  Lauchlin,  two  of  the  Irish  officers,  were 
hanged  upon  the  Castle  Hill,  Edinburgh.  Sir 
William  Rollock,  the  constant  attendant  of  Mon- 
trose from  the  commencement  of  his  enterprise, 
Ogilvie  of  Inverquharity,  a  youth  of  only  eighteen 
years  of  age,  and  Sir  William  Nisbet,  were  executed 
at  Glasgow  in  the  end  of  October.  The  fate  of  the 
others  was  deferred  till  the  meeting  of  parliament. 
Montrose  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  save  the  lives  of 
his  friends,  and  in  the  month  of  October  appeared  at 
the  head  of  fifteen  hundred  men  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Glasgow,  where  Sir  Robert  Spottiswood  and 
other  of  the  principal  prisoners  were  then  confined, 
and  remained  there  for  nearly  a  month,  threatening 
the  town,  and  endeavouring  to  provoke  Leslie,  by 
whom  it  was  guarded,  to  encounter  him  without  its 
walls.  But  that  cautious  general  contented  him- 
self with  remaining  upon  the  defensive,  and  Mon- 
trose was  at  length  compelled  to  return  to  Atholl, 
leaving  the  surviving  captives  to  their  fate.  They 
were  removed  to  St.  Andrew's,  where  the  parlia- 
ment met  for  their  trial  on  the  20th  of  November. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  leading 
noblemen  of  the  convention  were  disposed  to  mercy, 
for  they  had  suffered  severely  from-  the  ravages 
of  Montrose  and  his  savage  soldiery;  and,  as  it  has 
been  justly  remarked,  the  desire  of  revenge  was 
so  common  to  the  age  that  it  would  have  been 
accounted  neglect  of  their  duty  to  their  slain 
kinsmen  and  plundered  vassals  if  they  had  hi  slip 
the  favourable  opportunity  of  exacting  blood  for 
blood;  besides,  they  had  all  been  greatly  alarmed 
at  the  success  of  the  royalists,  and  nothing  makes 
men  more  pitiless  than  the  recollection  of  recent 
fears.*  Their  thirst  for  vengeance,  however,  was 
stimulated  by  the  exhortations  of  the  clergy,  whose 
conduct  deserves  the  severest  reprobation.  Upon 
the  5th  of  December  "  a  remonstrance  from  the 
commissioners  of  the  General  Assembly  to  the  high 
court  of  parliament,  for  justice  upon  delinquents 
and  malignants  who  have  shed  the  blood  of  their 
brethren,"  was  read  in  the  house,  and  at  the  same 
time  petitions  to  the  same  effect  from  the  provincial 
synods  of  Dumfries,  Merse,  and  Teviotdale,  Gallo- 
way and  Fife,were  presented  by  about  two  hundred 
persons,  praying  that  the  parliament  would  hear 
the  voice  of  their  brethren's  blood,  the  cry  of  the 
widow  and  fatherless,  and  execute  impartial  justice 
on  the  incendiaries  and  malignants  now  in  bonds, 
and  purge  the  land  from  blood-guiltiness,  j  Six  of 
these  unfortunate  royalists,  the  Trial  and 
Lords  Ogilvie,  and  Hartfell,  Sir  execution 
Robert  Spottiswood,  Nathaniel  of  the  principal 
Gordon,  William  Murray,  brother  1)rlS5° 
of  the  Earl  of  Tullibardine,  and  Guthrie,  son  of  the 

*  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  chap.  xliv. 
f  Memorials  of  Montrose  and  his  Times,  published  by 
the  Maitland  Club,  vol.  ii.  pp.  245—251. 
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Bishop  of  Moray, -were  condemned  to  death;  but 
Lord  Ogilvie  escaped  from  prison  in  his  sister's 
clothes,  it  was  supposed  through  the  connivance  of 
the  Hamiltons,  and  Hartfell  was  pardoned  through 
the  intercession  of  Argyll.  The  other  four  were  exe- 
cuted at  St.  Andrew's.  The  fate  of  Sir  Robert  Spottis- 
wood  was  regarded  with  peculiar  grief.  He  had  been 
president  of  the  court  of  session,  and  afterwards 
secretary  of  state,  and  was  possessed  of  great  talents 
and  learning.  He  had  never  borne  arms,  but  the 
crime  of  having  brought  from  England  the  royal 
commission  to  Montrose,  and  of  having  accepted 
the  office  of  secretary,  which  the  parliament  had 
formerly  conferred  upon  the  Earl  of  Lanark, 
appears  to  have  given  great  offence,  and  was 
thought  quite  worthy  of  death.* 

While  these  events  were  taking  place  in  Scot- 
Treaty         land,  the  affairs  of  the  king  in 

of  Uxbridge—  England  were  rapidly  going  to 
ruin.  Negotiations  for  peace  were  renewed  about 
the  beginning  of  1645,  and  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  king  and  the  parliament  met  at  Uxbridge,  on 
the  27th  of  January,  to  discuss  the  terms  of  accom- 
modation. It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  neither 
the  king  nor  his  adversaries  were  sincerely  desirous 
of  peace ;  and  the  demands  of  the  parliament  were 
most  exorbitant.  The  leading  topics  of  discussion 
were  arranged  under  three  heads — religion,  the 
militia,  and  the  state  of  Ireland.  Under  the  first 
head  the  parliament  demanded  the  abolition  of 
episcopacy;  the  establishment  in  its  room  of  the 
presbyterial  form  of  church  government;  the  substi- 
tution of  the  directory  of  public  worship  for  the 
Anglican  liturgy;  the  confirmation  of  the  acts  of 
the  assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster;  and  that 
the  king  himself  should  take  the  covenant.  Charles, 
however,  was  strongly  attached  to  episcopacy, 
and  refused  to  consent  to  its  abolition,  though 
he  was  now  willing  to  accept  of  the  moderate 
scheme  of  prelacy  recommended  by  Archbishop 
Usher.  But  the  parliamentary  commissioners  re- 
fused even  to  enter  into  discussion  upon  it.  The 
second  article  of  the  treaty  was  the  command  of 
the  militia.  The  parliament  at  first  demanded  for 
an  unlimited  time  the  appointment  of  all  the  com- 
manders by  sea  and  land,  including  the  lord-lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  and  all  governors  of  garrisons. 
The  king,  on  the  other  hand,  was  reluctantly  in- 
duced to  offer  to  resign  the  command  into  the  hands 
of  commissioners,  half  of  whom  should  be  named 
by  himself,  half  by  the  parliament,  for  the  space 
of  three  years,  which  he  afterwards  extended  to 
seven.  But  the  parliamentary  negotiators  peremp- 
torily declined  this  proposal,  and  offered  as  a  com- 
promise to  limit  their  demand  of  exclusive  control 
to  seven  years,  leaving  the  matter  to  be  again  ad- 
justed between  the  king  and  the  parliament  at  the 
termination  of  this  period.  With  regard  to  the 
third  proposition,  which  referred  to  the  state  of 
Ireland,  the  parliament  required  that  the  cessation 
of  arms  should  be  declared  void ;  that  the  direction 
of  the  war  should  be  entrusted  to  them ;  and  that 
*  Balfour's  Memorials,  vol.  iii.  p.  361. 


no  peace  should  be  concluded  without  their  consent. 
But  on  this  head  the  king  was  inflexible.  The 
news  of  Montrose's  brilliant  vie-  . 
tories  in  Scotland,  and  the  hope  of 
obtaining  assistance  from  the  Continent,  are  alleged 
to  have  rendered  his  majesty  more  obstinate  in  his 
refusal  to  accede  to  the  demands  of  the  parliament. 
The  time  allotted  for  treaty  was  spent  in  debate 
and  wrangling  without  settling  a  single  point ;  and 
at  the  expiry  of  twenty  days,  the  period  originally 
fixed  for  the  duration  of  the  negotiations,  the  par- 
liament recalled  their  commissioners. 

The  failure  of  the  negotiations  at  Uxbridge  made 
it  clear  to  both  parties  that  they  Renewal 
must  once  more  try  the  fortune  of  of  the  uar- 
war.  The  parliament  prepared  for  the  renewed 
struggle  by  passing  the  memorable  self-denying 
ordinance,  by  which  the  members  of  both  houses 
were  excluded  from  every  civil  and  military  em- 
ployment. The  army  was  new  modelled;  the 
ablest  and  fittest  men  were  drafted  New 

from  the  old  regiments,  and  placed  modelling  of 
under  new  officers,  selected  for  the  army, 
their  courage  and  skill.  The  discipline  introduced 
among  them  was  of  the  most  exact  and  rigid  kind ; 
"  for  the  usual  vices  of  camps  were  restrained  among 
them ;  no  theft,  no  wantonness,  no  oaths,  nor  any 
profane  words,  could  escape  without  the  severest 
castigation,  by  which  it  was  brought  to  pass  that  in 
this  camp,  as  in  a  well-ordered  city,  passage  was 
safe,  and  commerce  free."  *  Their  new  officers 
united  in  their  persons  both  the  spiritual  and  the 
military  functions,  and  prayed  with  and  exhorted 
as  well  as  drilled  their  troops.  The  private  soldiers 
caught  the  spirit  «>f  their  leaders,  and  their  religious 
enthusiasm,  combined  with  their  valour  and  disci- 
pline, speedily  rendered  them  one  of  the  most  for- 
midable armies  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The 
royalists,  on  the  other  hand}  became  as  notorious 
for  their  blasphemy  and  swearing,  drinking,  gam- 
bling, and  other  vices,  as  their  adversaries  were 
remarkable  for  their  sobriety  and  decency.  "  The 
officers  prided  themselves  in  their  profligacy,  con- 
sidering all  decency  of  behaviour  the  merest 
hypocrisy,  and  altogether  unfit  for  soldiers,  and 
their  men  showed  a  great  aptitude  in  following  the 
example  of  their  superiors."  The  whole  country 
was  laid  waste  by  their  excesses,  so  that  in  the 
end  they  became  more  formidable  to  their  friends 
than  to  their  enemies. 

At  the  opening  of  the  campaign  the  king  to  all 
appearance  had  many  advantages        Successes 
over  his  opponents ;  but  the  effects  of  the 

of  the  new  modelling  of  the  parlia-  Parliament. 
mentary  army  soon  became  apparent.  The  siege 
of  Taunton  was  raised  by  Fairfax,  and  Cromwell 
defeated  a  portion  of  the  royal  forces  at  Islip  Bridge, 
in  Oxfordshire,  and  took  Bletchington  House,  in 
which  a  portion  of  the  fugitives  had  sought  refuge. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  king  relieved  Chester, 
which  was  besieged  by  Sir  William  Brereton ; 
and,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  took  the  import- 
*  Breviary  of  the  History  of  the  Parliament. 
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ant  city  of  Leieester  by  storm.     The  most  fright- 
Atrocities        M  atrocities  were  perpetrated  by 
of  the  the  licentious  and  rapacious  assail- 

royahsts.  ants.  No  distinction  was  made 
of  age  or  sex,  of  royalist  or  republican,  though  the 
king  had  many  adherents  within  the  town:  even 
the  churches  and  hospitals  were  not  exempted  from 
the  general  pillage.  One  of  the  most  zealous  par- 
tisans of  the  royal  cause  is  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge that  "  Leicester  presents  but  one  among  many 
instances  which  show  that  the  cavaliers,  and  the 
ro}*alist  soldiers  generally,  assumed  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  new  model  a  greater  height  of  licen- 
tiousness, as  if  in  scornful  contrast  with  their 
enemies,  who  affected  to  regard  themselves  as  the 
soldiers  of  God,  and  to  observe  a  severity  of  disci- 
pline as  well  as  a  gravity  of  demeanour  consistent 
With  that  lofty  claim." 

On  receiving  intelligence  of  this  disaster,  Fair- 
fax abandoned  the  siege  of  Oxford,  and  marched 
towards  the  royal  arm}'.  A  few  days  after  (June 
13th),  he  came  up  with  the  king  at  Harborough, 
in  Leicestershire,  and  spread  an  alarm  through  the 
royal  camp  by  falling  suddenly  on  the  outposts 
at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and  killing  or  making 
prisoners  the  sentinels.  On  this  unexpected  oc- 
currence, his  majesty  immediately  assembled  a 
council  of  war,  at  which,  with  the  rash,  impetuous 
gallantry  that  characterised  the  royalist  officers,  it 
was  resolved  to  advance  and  offer  battle.*  Early 
next  morning  the  parliamentary  forces  put  them- 
selves in  motion,  with  the  view  of  bringing  the 
royalists  to  action,  but  on  approaching  the  village 
of  Naseby,  near  the  borders  of  Northamptonshire, 
they  found  the  king's  army  drawn  up  in  battle 
array  on  a  rising  ground  about  a  mile  south 
Battle  of  from  Harborough.  Mistaking  some 
Naseby.  movements  of  Cromwell's  cavalry 
for  a  retreat,  the  royalists  quitted  the  advantageous 
position  which  they  had  occupied,  and  advanced 
into  the  plain,  a  fallow  field  about  a  mile  broad,  on 
the  north-west  side  of  Naseby.  The  battle  was 
begun  by  Prince  Rupert,  who,  with  his  character- 
istic impetuosity,  charged  the  left  wing  of  the 
parliamentary  army  commanded  by  Ireton,  threwT 
them  into  disorder,  and,  in  spite  of  a  desperate  re- 
sistance, drove  them  from  the  field.  Ireton  him- 
self was  severely  wounded,  and  taken  prisoner. 
His  reserves  also  were  routed,  and  some  of  the 
guns  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands.  "While  this  was 
going  on,  the  royal  centre,  commanded  by  the  king 
in  person,  advanced  at  a  rapid  pace  up  the  hill, 
and  made  a  fierce  onset  upon  the  main  body  of  the 
parliamentary  army  under  Fairfax,  and  compelled 
them  to  give  way.  Fairfax,  however,  and  brave 
old  Skippen  rallied  their  broken  ranks,  and  re- 
newed the  fight.  Meanwhile,  Cromwell,  at  the 
head  of  his  famous  Ironsides,  had  completely  routed 
the  left  wing  of  the  royalists,  under  Sir  Marmaduke 
Langdale  ;  and  leaving  four  squadrons  to  continue 
the  pursuit,  and  prevent  the  broken  enemy  from 
rallying,  with  the  remainder  of  his  victorious  troops 
*  itushworth,  vol.  vii. 


he  wheeled  rapidly  round  to  the  centre,  where  the 
battle  still  raged  with  doubtful  success,  and  at- 
tacked the  royal  forces  in  the  flank  and  rear.  This 
movement  decided  the  victory.  The  king's  bat- 
talions, already  hard  pressed,  gave  way  on  all 
sides,  threw  down  their  arms  and  fled,  or  yielded 
themselves  prisoners.  One  regiment  alone  stood 
its  ground,  and,  though  twice  furiously  assailed, 
would  not  move  an  inch.  A  third  charge,  how- 
ever, made  simultaneously  in  front  and  rear,  threw 
them  into  confusion ;  the  standard  was  taken  by 
Fairfax  himself ;  and  the  devoted  band,  cut  through 
in  all  directions,  were  at  length  driven  from  the 
field.  By  this  time  Prince  Rupert  had  returned 
from  his  pursuit  of  the  parliamentary  left  wing, 
which,  with  his  habitual  rashness,  he  had  carried 
too  far,  but  the  battle  was  irretrievably  lost.  The 
king,  indeed,  who  had  shown  great  gallantry 
throughout  this  fatal  day,  endeavoured  to  rally  his 
broken  squadrons,  and  to  restore  the  fight.  "  One 
charge  more,"  he  exclaimed,  "  and  we  recover  the 
day!"  But  the  effort  was  in  vain.  The  cavalry 
felt  it  was  hopeless  to  contend  alone  against  the 
enemy's  horse,  foot,  and  artillery,  and  could  not 
be  induced  again  to  form  and  renew  the  contest. 
They  fled  in  disorder  to  Leicester,  Total  jefeat. 
hotly  pursued  by  Cromwell's  horse,  of  the  royal 
leaving  five  thousand  prisoners  in  army, 

the  hands  of  the  victors,  all  their  artillery,  with 
eight  thousand  stand  of  arms,  all  their  baggage, 
including  the  rich  plunder  they  had  carried  off  from 
Leicester  a  few  days  before,  the  royal  standard, 
and  a  hundred  other  colours,  together  with  the 
king's  baggage  and  his  private  cabinet  of  papers 
and  letters.*  These  important  documents  were 
soon  after  published  by  command  of  parliament ; 
and  by  the  incontestable  proofs  which  they  offered 
of  his  majesty's  systematic  insincerity  and  double- 
dealing,  contributed  largely  to  the  ruin  of  his  cause. 
After  this  fatal  battle  the  king  returned  to 
Wales,  in  the  vain  hope  of  raising  ptUin  0f  the 
a  fresh  army  in  the  principality.  royal  cause. 
He  spent  about  three  weeks  with  the  Marquis  of 
Worcester,  in  Ragland  Castle,  where,  strange  to 
say,  his  time  was  principally  passed  in  sports  and 
entertainments,  "  as  though,"  says  his  military 
historian,  "  no  crown  had  been  at  stake  or  in  danger 
to  be  lost."  Meanwhile,  his  affairs  were  going  to  ruin 
in  all  quarters,  and  his  indefatigable  adversaries 
were  diligently  improving  their  victory.  Fairfax 
re- took  Leicester  on  the  17th  of  June.  On  the  10th 
of  July  he  raised  the  siege  of  Taunton,  and  shortly 
after  defeated  Goring  at  Langport,  in  Somerset, 
and  took  fourteen  hundred  prisoners.  The  strong 
and  important  town  of  Bridgewater  surrendered 
to  him  on  the  23rd  of  July.  A  fortnight  later 
Sherborne  Castle  was  taken  by  storm.  The  siege 
of  Bristol  immediately  followed.  Prince  Rupert 
occupied  that  city  with  a  strong  garrison  ;  it  was 
well  stored  with  provisions,  and  he  had  boasted,  in 
a  letter  to  the  king,  that  he  would  defend  the 
place  against  all  attacks  for  four  months  at  least ; 
*  Rushworth,  vol.  vii.  p.  42 ;  Clarendon,  vol.  iv.  p.  G56. 
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but  he  hardly  held  it  four  days,  and  capitulated  as 
soon  as  liis  lines  were  forced,  while  the  walls  of 
the  city  were  yet  entire.    The  king  was  so  provoked 
at  his  nephew's  precipitate  surrender  of  this  im- 
portant fortress,  that  he  immediately  recalled  all 
the  prince's  commissions,  commanded  him  to  quit 
the  country,  and  sent  him  a  pass  to  go  beyond 
sea.     Separating  from  the  main  army,  Cromwell 
proceeded  to  reduce  the  strongholds  in  the  western 
counties,  which  still  held  out  for  the  king.     De- 
vizes, Berkley,   and   Winchester   Castles,   Basing 
House,  and  other  fortified  places,  were  successively 
surrendered  or  carried  by  storm.    Lord  Went  worth 
was  defeated  near  Ashburton,  with  the  loss  of  four 
hundred   men.     Hopton  was  overthrown  at  Tor- 
rington,  and,  followed  by  some  broken  squadrons  of 
cavalry,  took  refuge  in  Cornwall,  where  his  disor- 
ganised troops  mutinied  and  laid  down  their  arms. 
In  the  meantime  the  Scots,  having  after  an  ob- 
stinate siege  made  themselves  masters  of  Carlisle, 
marched  southward   and  invested  Hereford,     On 
the  approach  of  the  king,  however,  they  raised 
the  siege,  and  fell  back  toward  the  Borders.     Pre- 
Fruitless  at-      vi°us  *°  tnis»  Charles   had  enter- 
tempt  of  the      tained  the  project  of  marching  to 
lung  to  join      the  north  with   his  cavalry,  and 
ontrose.        effecting  a  junction  with  Montrose, 
but  after  advancing  as  far  as  Doncaster,  he  wavered, 
and  then  renounced  the  scheme  as  hopeless.     At 
this  juncture  he  again  resolved  to  adopt  this  expe- 
dient, and,  starting  from  Hereford,  he  proceeded 
to  Chester  by  a  circuitous   rout  over  the  Welsh 
mountains,  with    the   view  of  avoiding    any  in- 
terruption from    the  enemy,   intending   to   make 
his    way  from  Chester  northward   by  Lancashire 
and  Cumberland.      The   city  of  Chester   was  of 
great  importance  to  him,  as  no  other  port  remained 
open  by  which  the  expected  reinforcements  from 
Ireland  could  land.     It  was  at  this  time  besieged 
by  the  parliamentary  forces  under  Colonel  Jones, 
who  had  obtained  possession  of  a  portion  of  the 
suburbs.     While  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  dislodge 
the  besiegers,  the  royal  forces  were  attacked  by 
Colonel  Poyntz,  who  had  received  orders  to  follow 
the  king  in  his  march,  and  after  a  desperate  en- 
gagement the  royalists  were  completely  defeated, 
with  the  loss  of  six  hundred  killed  and  a  thousand 
taken  prisoners.     The  king,  with  the  remains  of 
his   army,  fled  to  Newark,  and  thence  escaped  to 
Oxford,  where  he  shut  himself  up  during  the  winter 
season.      From  Newark  Lord  Digby  and  Sir  Mar- 
Kxpedition  of    ™aduke  Langdale  were  dispatched, 
Lord  Digby  to     at   the   head    of  fifteen  hundred 
the  Borders,      cavalry,  to  the  assistance  of  Mon- 
trose, but  the  attempt  completely  failed.     At  Sher- 
borne they  were  defeated  with  considerable  loss  by 
Colonel  Copley,  and  the  misfortune  was   greatly 
aggravated  by  the  capture  of  Digby's  cabinet,  con- 
taining his  official  correspondence  with  the  king, 
which,  as  in  the  case  of  Charles's  own  correspon- 
dence at  Naseby,  proved  highly  injurious  to  the 
royal  cause.     Rallying  his  dispersed  followers  at 
Skipton,  Digby  continued  his  march  through  West- 


moreland and  Cumberland  as  far  as  Dumfries,  but 
having  failed  thereto  obtain  intelligence  of  Mon- 
trose, he  retraced  his  steps  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Carlisle,  and  there  disbanded  his  troop3.     He  and 
his  officers  sought  shelter  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  whence 
they  ultimately  proceeded  to  Dublin. 

To  crown  the  misfortunes  of  the  king,  his  in- 
trigues with  the  Irish  rebels  were      -r.. 
,°     ,.         ,.,,      .   . ..     .        .  Discovery  ot 

brought  to  light  at  this  juncture,        the  kind's 

and  completed  the  ruin  of  the  intrigues  with 
royal  character  and  interests.  The  the  lrish  rebels- 
cessation  of  arms  with  the  Roman  Catholic  insur- 
gents in  Ireland  was  agreed  to  by  the  king,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  him  to  recall  his  own  troops, 
and  to  avail  himself  of  the  services  of  such  of  the 
rebel  party  as  might  be  willing  to  follow  the  royal 
standard.  At  first  the  negotiations  with  the  insur- 
gents had  been  carried  on  at  Oxford  by  means  of 
deputies  from  Ireland,  but  they  were  subsequently 
entrusted  to  the  management  of  the  royal  lieu- 
tenant, the  Marquis  of  Ormond,  at  Dublin.  The 
demands  of  the  rebels  were  exceedingly  extra- 
vagant. They  knew  their  own  strength  and  the 
king's  weakness,  and  insisted  on  the  public  recog- 
nition and  establishment  of  their  religion,  in  return 
for  their  support  of  the  royal  cause.  Finding  that 
their  scruples  in  regard  to  this  point  were  not  to 
be  overcome,  the  king  authorised  Ormond  to  agree 
to  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws  against  the  Roman 
Catholics.  But  it  soon  became  apparent  that  this 
concession  was  not  regarded  as  sufficient  to  satisfy 
their  demands,  and  the  impatience  or  necessities  of 
the  king  induced  him  to  employ  another  negotiator, 
who  could  secretly  offer  such  terms  to  the  rebels  "  as 
it  were  unfit  for  the  king  at  present  to  acknowledge 
publicly,  and  in  which  his  lieutenant  Ormond 
could  not  be  seen."  The  person  selected  for  this 
delicate  mission  was  Lord  Herbert,  eldest  son  of 
the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  himself  a  papist,  who 
was  created  Earl  of  Glamorgan,  and  secretly 
invested  with  extraordinary  powers  for  the  purpose 
of  negotiating  with  the  confederate  Irish.  The 
commission  was  granted  to  him  under  his  majesty's 
privy  signet,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  council; 
and  it  was  arranged  that,  in  case  of  discovery,  the 
commission  was  to  be  disavowed  Treaty  of  Lord 
by  the  king,  and  the  whole  blame  Glamorgan- 
thrown  upon  the  agent.  Furnished  with  this 
authority,  Glamorgan  proceeded  to  Kilkenny,  and 
there  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  confederates,  by 
which  it  was  virtually  stipulated  that  popery 
should  become  the  established  religion  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  Ireland.  In  return  for  this 
concession,  the  Irish  rebels  agreed  that  they  should 
furnish  ten  thousand  men  in  aid  of  the  royal  cause, 
and  should  assign  to  the  king's  use  for  three  years 
a  large  proportion  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenr.es. 

Scarcely  was  this  nefarious  transaction  com- 
pleted, when  it  was  brought  to  light  by  the 
discovery  of  a  duplicate  of  the  treaty,  which  vu 
found  on  the  person  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Arch- 
bishop of  Tuam,  who  was  killed  at  the  siege  of 
Sligo  by  the  Scottish  army.     It  produced  the  most 
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extraordinary  excitement  in  both  countries,  and, 
to  avert  the  obloquy  which  was  in  consequence 
thrown  upon  the  king-,  Glamorgan  was  arrested 
by  Ormond  on  a  charge  of  treason.  His  com- 
— its  disavowal  mission  was  publicly  disavowed  by 
by  the  king.  Charles,  who  denied  that  he  had 
authorised  the  earl  to  enter  into  any  treaty 
whatever  with  the  rebels,  and  affirmed  that  he  had 
merely  furnished  him  with  a  commission  to  raise 
troops  for  his  service.  No  credit,  however,  was 
given  to  these  professions,  and  their  insincerity 
soon  became  painfully  manifest.  Glamorgan,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks,  was  liberated  upon  bail, 
and.  with  the  approbation  of  the  lord-lieutenant, 
returned  to  Kilkenny,  to  continue  his  negotiations 
with  the  confederates.  He  at  length  succeeded  in 
concluding  a  treaty  with  them,  and  received  an 
immediate  aid  of  five  or  six  thousand  men,  whom 
he  led  to  Waterford,  in  order  to  relieve  the  city  of 
Chester,  which  was  reduced  to  great  extremities 
by  the  parliamentary  forces.  But  before  he  could 
obtain  shipping  for  his  troops,  he  received  the 
unwelcome  news  that  Chester  had  fallen,  so  that 
there  was  now  no  longer  a  port  open  for  their 
landing  in  England.  Upon  this  intelligence  Gla- 
morgan dispersed  his  now  useless  forces — "  all  these 
devices,  therefore,  nothing  availed  the  king,  all  his 
designs  were  frustrated."* 

The  affairs  of  the  king  had  now  become  despe- 
D  erate  rate.  His  last  hopes  of  success 
state  of  the  were  extinguished  by  the  over- 
royal  cause,  throw  of  Montrose  at  Philiphaugh, 
and  on  the  defeat  of  Lord  Astley  at  Stowe,  the  last 
royalist  army  was  dissolved.  Fairfax  was  advanc- 
ing with  his  victorious  army  to  invest  Oxford,  and 
the  king  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  shut  up 
in  that  city.  In  these  distressing  circumstances 
Charles  made  repeated  but  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  open  negotiations  with  the  parliament.  He 
even  offered  to  proceed  to  London,  and  there  con- 
duct a  personal  treaty;  but  this  proposal  was 
refused  by  the  parliament,  on  the  ground  that  the 
king's  presence  in  London  would  neither  be  safe 
for  him  nor  convenient  for  themselves.  They  evi- 
dently distrusted  his  sincerity,  and  not  without 
reason, — for  his  design,  as  expressed  in  a  confiden- 
tial letter  to  Lord  Digby,  was  to  get  to  London 
with  the  expectation  "  of  drawing  either  the  pres- 
byterians  or  independents  to  side  with  him  for 
extirpating  each  other,  so  that  I  shall  be  really 


*  May,  Brev.  Hist.  Pari.  Hume  and  other  defenders  of 
the  king  have  sought  to  extenuate  or  deny  the  king's  share 
iu  those  disgraceful  transactions,  but  his  majesty's  letters 
are  quite  decisive  on  the  subject.  (See  Dr.  Birch's  Inquiry). 
The  testimony  of  Clarendon  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  settle 
the  question.  "  I  must  tell  you,"  he  says  in  a  letter  to 
Secretary  Nicholas,  "I  care  not  how  little  I  say  in  that 
of  Ireland,  since  those  strange  powers  and  instruc- 
tions to  your  favourite  Glamorgan,  which  appear  to  me  so 
inexcusable  to  justice,  piety,  and  prudence.  And  I  fear 
there  is  very  much  in  that  transaction  more  than  you  or  I 
•  r  thought  wise  enough  to  be  advised  within.  Oh, 
Mr.  .Secretary  !  these  stratagems  have  given  me  more  sad 
hours  than  all  the  misfortunes  that  have  befallen  the  king, 
and  Look  like  the  effects  of  God's  anger  towards  us." 
(Clarendon,  State  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  387.) 

VOL.  II. 


king  again."*  An  attempt  was  then  made  to  pro- 
cure more  favourable  terms  by  his  surrender  to  the 
parliamentary  forces  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Wood- 
stock ;  but  this  also  failed,  as  neither  Ireton  nor 
Rainsborough,  who  commanded  these  troops,  would 
engage  to  protect  their  sovereign,  and  conduct  him 
in  safety  to  the  parliament.  In  this  extremity  the 
king  turned  to  the  Scots,  who  had  never  mani- 
fested such  implacable  animosity  against  him,  and 
opened  negotiations  with  them  through  Montrcuil, 
the  French  envoy ;  but  the  Scottish  officers  would 
promise  nothing  beyond  the  safety  of  his  person. 
It  was  impossible,  however,  for  The  ki  i<>' 
the  king  to  remain  much  longer  in  flight  from 
Oxford  without  the  certainty  of  Oxford, 
falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies;  and  on  the 
night  of  the  27th  of  April  he  quitted  that  ancient 
city  habited  as  a  gi-oom,  and  accompanied  only  by 
his  chaplain,  Dr.  Hudson,  and  Mr.  Ashburnham. 

Notwithstanding  this  decisive  step,  Charles  was 
still  unresolved  whether  to  cast  himself  upon  the 
protection  of  the  Scots,  to  endeavour  to  join  Mon- 
trose, or  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  metropolis. 
Passing  through  Henley,  Slough,  and  Uxbridge,  the 
king  and  his  two  companions  reached  Harrow, 
within  an  hour's  ride  of  London,  "  much  per- 
plexed," says  Hudson  "  what  course  to  resolve  upon 
— London  or  northward."  But  having  learned  that 
the  parliament  had  issued  a  proclamation,  declar- 
ing that  if  the  sovereign  should  appear  in  the 
capital  without  their  consent  his  person  should  be 
apprehended,  and  his  followers  imprisoned,  his 
heart  failed  him,  and  he  turned  northward  through 
St.  Albans  towards  the  Scottish  camp.  After  pass- 
ing in  disguise  through  many  by-  He  takeg 
ways  and  cross-roads,  and  lingering  refuge  in  the 
for  some  days  at  Downham,  in  Scottish  camp. 
Norfolk,  "  purposely,"  says  Clarendon,  "  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  condition  of  the  Marquis  of  Montrose, 
and  to  find  some  secure  passage  that  he  might  get 
to  him,"  he  at  length  reached  the  Scottish  army 
before  Newark  (5th  May),  and  immediately  dis- 
covered himself  to  their  general,  Lord  Leven. 

The  Scottish  officers  and  commissioners  expressed 
great  surprise  that  the  king  "  had  so  far  honoured 
their  army  as  to  think  it  worthy  his  presence 
after  so  much  opposition."  They  treated  him  with 
great  respect,  and  assigned  him  a  guard  ostensibly 
for  his  protection,  but  in  reality  for  his  security 
as  a  captive,  and  to  prevent  all  private  communi- 
cation with  the  officers.  The  parliament  was 
startled  by  the  intelligence,  which  reached  them  on 
the  6th  of  May,  of  the  king's  arrival  in  the  Scot- 
tish camp,  and  after  a  protracted  debate,  carried 
resolutions  declaring  that  his  majesty's  person 
should  be  at  the  disposal  of  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment ;  that  the  Scots  should  conduct  the  king  to 
Warwick  Castle  ;  and  that  Ashburnham  and  Hud- 
son should  be  delivered  up  to  the  parliament  as 
delinquents.  The  Scots  refused  to  comply  with 
these  demands,  alleging  that  as  Charles  was  the 
sovereign  of  Scotland  no   less  than  of  England, 

*  Bushworth,  vol.  vii.  p.  215. 
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they  had  an  undeniable  right  to  share  in  the  dis- 
posal of  his  person  ;  and  that  he  had  established  an 
additional  claim  to  their  protection  by  having  come 
voluntarily  into  their  camp — a  plea  which  they 
likewise  extended  to  the  persons  who  had  accom- 
panied him.  Ashburnham,  however,  in  compliance 
with  the  king's  command,  made  his  escape  to  the 
Continent,  but  Hudson  wras  intercepted,  and  ulti- 
mately carried  to  Westminster  and  imprisoned. 

As  there  wras  now  no  longer  any  motive  for  prolong- 

Ter.i.inationof  ™g  the  struggle,  the  king  ordered 
the  war.  Lord  Bellasis  to  surrender  Newark 

to  the  parliament,  and  disband  his  troops.  Shortly 
after,  similar  orders  were  sent  to  the  governors  of 
Oxford,  Lichfield,  Worcester,  and  all  other  fortresses 
which  held  out  for  him  in  England.  Ormond  was 
commanded  to  deliver  Dublin,  and  the  other  strong- 
holds in  Ireland,  into  the  hands  of  the  parliamentary 
officers;  and  finally  Montrose,  who  had  hitherto 
kept  together  a  small  body  of  troops  in  the  High- 
lands, laid  down  his  arms  and  sought  shelter  on  the 
Continent.  The  day  following  the  surrender  of 
Newark,  the  Scottish  army,  probably  with  the 
view  of  preventing  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
parliament  to  intercept  their  return,  marched 
rapidly  northward  to  Newcastle,  where  they  halted 
to  await  the  progress  of  their  negotiations  with  the 
king  and  the  parliament.*  It  is  said  that  the 
English  commons  were  so  enraged  at  this  step  on 
the  part  of  their  allies,  that  at  one  moment  they 
entertained  the  notion  of  dispatching  Cromwell,  at 
the  head  of  their  whole  cavalry,  to  fall  upon  the 
Scots  by  surprise,  and  to  take  the  king  away  from 
them  by  force;  but  ultimately  they  contented 
themselves  with  detaching  Poyntz  with  a  party  of 
dragoons  to  follow  the  Scots,  and  watch  them  on 
their  march  northward  from  the  Trent. 

For  some  time  previous  to  the  termination  of  the 

Coolness         war*  tue  Scots  na^  been  declining 

between  the      in  favour  as  their  services  had  be- 

parliament       come  of  less  importance  to  the  par- 

and  the  Scots.     Uament    Thdr  pay  was  in  arrears  . 

their  supplies  were  neglected,  while  the  wants  of 
the  English  forces  were  carefully  provided  for; 
their  free  quarters  were  refused ;  their  cautionary 
garrisons  in  the  north  were  demanded  back.  On 
the  29th  of  June  the  parliament  voted  them  a  grant 
of  £100,000  for  unsettled  claims,  provided  they 
immediately  surrendered  these  towns, — Newcastle, 
Berwick,  and  Carlisle, — and  returned  to  their  own 
country.  A  week  later  the  vote  of  dismissal  was 
repeated  in  more  peremptory  terms,  and  it  was 
declared  "  that  the  kingdom  had  no  further  need 
of  the  Scotch  army,  and  was  unable  to  pay  them 
longer."  The  Scotch,  on  the  other  hand,  mildly 
reminded  their  allies  that  they  had  come  into  the 
kingdom  at  the  earnest  desire  of  their  brethren, 
and  had  faithfully  given  their  assistance  to  pro- 
mote the  ends  expressed  in  the  covenant,  and 
declared  that  they  were  willing  to  surrender  the 
garrisons  possessed  by  them,  and  without  delay  to 
recall  their  army,  provided  that  reasonable  satisfac- 
*  Rushworth,  vol.  vii.  p.  271 ;  Clarendon,  vol,  v.  p.  23. 


tion   were  given  them  "  for  their  pains,  hazards, 
charges,  and  sufferings, — a  competent  portion  to  be 
presently  paid,  and  security  to  be  given  for  the 
remainder."*      After    many    dis-     Settlement  of 
cussions,  it  was  at  last  agreed  that     arrears  due  to 
in  lieu  of  all  demands  the  sum  of      the  Scottish 
£400,000  should   be  accepted  by  arra>'- 

the  Scotch,  of  which  one  half  was  to  be  paid  before 
the  army  left  England,  and  the  remainder  within 
two  years,  "  on  the  public  faith  of  the  nation." 

Other  and  more  important  negotiations  were  ax 
the  same  time  in  progress.  The  Terms  offered 
Scotch,  along  with  the  presbyte-  to  the  king. 
rian  party  in  England,  offered  terms  of  peace  which 
were  not  materially  different  from  those  proposed  at 
the  treaty  of  Uxbridge.  The  parliament  demanded 
the  power  of  the  sword  for  twenty  years  instead  of 
seven,  which  the  king  now  offered ;  the  right  to  levy 
whatever  money  should  be  thought  necessary  for 
the  support  of  their  armies,  together  with  the  abo- 
lition of  episcopacy,  and  the  subscription  of  the 
solemn  league  and  covenant  by  the  king.  The 
Scottish  leaders,  in  particular,  earnestly  pressed 
him  to  take  the  covenant  as  the  only  means  that 
now  remained  of  settling  the  kingdom.  Charles 
pleaded  his  conscience ;  he  was  bound  by  his  coro- 
nation-oath to  uphold  episcopacy,  which  had  been 
established  in  England  since  the  Reformation  ;  but 
he  expressed  his  willingness  to  comply  with  the 
demands  of  parliament,  if  they  could  only  satisfy 
his  mind  upon  two  points — first,  that  episcopacy 
was  not  of  divine  institution ;  secondly,  that  his 
coronation-oath  did  not  bind  him  to  support  and 
defend  the  Church  of  England  as  it  was  then 
established.  To  remove,  if  pos-  Hig  contro. 
sible,  his  majesty's  scruples,  the  versy  with 
celebrated  Alexander  Henderson,  Henderson, 
though  labouring  under  a  mortal  disease,  left 
London,  and  hastened  to  Newcastle  about  the  close 
of  May.  A  controversy  in  writing  ensued,  which 
continued  to  the  end  of  July,  and  was  terminated 
by  the  illness  of  Henderson,  who  retired  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  died  there  on  the  19th  of  August,  worn 
out  with  his  many  and  arduous  labours.  "  Some 
said,"  records  Whitelocke,  "  he  died  of  grief  because 
he  could  not  persuade  the  king  to  sign  the  propo- 
sitions." 

On  the  23rd  of  July  the  final  propositions  of  the 
parliament  were  presented  to  the  king  by  commis- 
sioners appointed  for  the  purpose.  His  majesty 
inquired  if  they  had  any  power  to  treat,  and  being 
answered  in  the  negative,  he  replied  as  he  had 
done  on  a  former  occasion,  "  Then,  saving  the 
honour  of  the  business,  an  honest  trumpeter  might 
have  done  as  much."  When  the  proposals  were 
read  he  requested  time  for  deliberation,  as  they  in- 
volved changes  of  great  importance  :  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke  replied  that  he  must  give  his  answer  in 
ten  days.f  "  The  commissioners  of  the  parliament 
of  England,"  says  May,  "  stayed  long  with  the  king 
at  Newcastle,  humbly  entreating  him  that  he  would 

*  Rushworth,  vol.  vii.  p.  326. 
f  Ibid.  p.  219. 
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vouchsafe  to  sign  and  establish  those  propositions. 
The  same  thing  did  the  commissioners  of  the  par- 
liament  in  Scotland  humbly  entreat;  and  the  like 
did  others   daily   who   came   with   renewed  sup- 
plications  to  that   end  from   the   parliament  sit- 
He  refuses  the    tinS  at  Edinburgh.     But  in  vain 
terms  offered     were  the  supplications  of  both  kmg- 
hini.  doms;    the  king   persisted   obsti- 

nately in  denial  of  his  assent ;  but  daily  he  seemed 
to  take  exception  at  some  particulars,  whereby 
time  was  delayed  for  some  months,  and  the  affairs 
of  both  kingdoms  much  retarded,  which  happened 
at  an  unseasonable  time,  when  not  only  dissensions 
between  the  two  nations  about  garrisons,  money, 
and  other  things  were  justly  feared,  but  also  in  the 
parliament  of  England,  and  city  of  London,  the 
divisions  were  then  increasing  between  the  two 
factions  of  the  presbyterians  and  the  independents, 
from  whence  the  common  enemy  began  to  swell 
with  hopes  not  improbable.  And  this,  perchance, 
was  the  cause  of  the  king's  delay."  * 

Both  the  Scotch  and  English  presbyterians  were 

T-  .  .  .  convinced  that  the  king's  accep- 
ts rgent  but  ..  °,  L 
fruitless  en-  tance  of  the  parliament  s  propo- 
treaties  of  the  sitions  was  the  only  means  of 
saving  the  throne;  and  as  they 
loved  monarchy,  though  they  did  not  love  Charles 
personally,  they  employed  both  prayer  and  threats 
to  induce  him  to  comply  with  their  demands.  The 
Earl  of  Loudoun,  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  assured 
his  majesty  in  emphatic  terms,  that  his  assent  to 
the  proposals  now  offered  him  was  indispensable 
for  the  preservation  of  his  crown  and  kingdoms,  and 
that  a  refusal  would  bring  on  sudden  ruin.  "  The 
parliament,"  he  said,  "is  in  possession  of  your 
navy,  of  all  the  towns,  castles,  and  forts  of  Eng- 
land. They  enjoy  (besides  sequestration)  your 
revenue.  Soldiers  and  monies  are  raised  by  their 
authority;  and  after  so  many  victories  and  suc- 
cesses, they  have  a  standing  army  so  strong  as 
to  be  able  to  act  anything  in  Church  or  State  at 
their  pleasure."  Refusal,  or  even  delay,  therefore, 
to  accept  of  the  terms  now  offered  might  provoke 
the  parliament,  who  had  the  power,  to  adopt  the 
determination  of  excluding  the  king  and  his  pos- 
terity from  the  throne. 

These  urgent  representations  were  supported  by 

,    e  a        M.  de  Bellievre,  the  new  French 
— and  of  the  ,  ' .       ,        '     *   _. 

French  ambas-    ambassador,  who  implored  the  king 
sador  and  the     to  accept  the  propositions,  and  pre- 
queen.  sented  letters  from  the  queen  to 

the  same  effect.  Sir  William  Davenant  was  sent 
over  by  her  majesty  to  enforce  her  advice  and  en- 
treaty, that  the  king  "  should  part  with  the  Church 
for  his  peace  and  security."  All  was  of  no  avail. 
"Charles,"  says  one  of  his  apologists,  "had  strong 
reasons  of  a  political  nature  for  rejecting  this 
advice.  His  distrust  of  the  presbyterians  was 
hereditary  and  profound,  and  he  could  not  fail  to 
bear  in  mind  the  sad  confirmation  afforded  in  his 
own  career  of  his  father's  maxim — '  no  bishop,  no 
king.'  He  still  clung  to  the  belief  that  notwith- 
*  Brev.  Hist.  Pari. 


standing  the  seeming  unanimity  of  the  two  great 
factions,  they  would  presently  be  divided  even  on 
the  one  question  that  most  nearly  concerned  him- 
self, and  that  the  royal  authority  was  still  suffi- 
cient to  adjust  the  balance  between  the  presbyte- 
rian  and  commonwealth  factions."  He,  therefore, 
declared  to  the  courtiers  who  urged  him  to  agree 
to  the  proposals  of  the  parliament,  that  their  argu- 
ments "  were  not  only  against  his  conscience,*  but 
absolutely  destructive  to  the  end"  of  those  who  ad- 
duced them — "  viz.,  the  maintenance  of  monarchy ; " 
and  he  assured  them  that  "  the  more  they  pressed 
him  on  this  subject,  the  more  they  would  contri- 
bute to  his  ruin."  Finally,  he  informed  the  com- 
missioners that  he  was  anxious  to  obtain  a  personal 
conference  with  the  parliament,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose he  desired  to  repair  to  London  as  soon  as  he 
had  the  assurance  of  the  two  houses,  and  of  the 
Scotch  commissioners,  that  he  might  appear  there 
with  freedom,  honour,  and  safety.  This  answer, 
which  was  regarded  by  the  parliament  as  a  refusal 
of  their  demands,  was  received  with  grief  by  the 
king's  friends,  and  with  open  exultation  by  his 
enemies.  "  What  will  become  of  us."  said  a  pres- 
byterian  member,  "since  his  majesty  refuses  the 
propositions?" — "  Nay,  what  would  have  become  of 
us,"  replied  an  independent,  "  if  he  had  granted 
them?" 

Many  months  had  now  been  spent  in  negotia- 
tions and  discussions  without  any  Final  decision 
satisfactory  result.  At  length,  of  the  Scots, 
about  the  middle  of  December,  the  Scotch  com- 
missioners laid  before  the  king  the  resolution  of 
the  parliament  at  Edinburgh  not  to  allow  him 
to  enter  Scotland.  Charles,  on  this,  once  more  re- 
newed his  request  for  "a  personal,  free  debate 
with  his  two  houses  of  parliament  upon  all  the 
present  differences."  The  parliament  took  no 
notice  of  this  message,  but  resolved  that  the  king 
should  be  allowed  to  come  to  Holmby,  or  Holdenby 
House,  in  Northamptonshire,  "  with  all  respect  to 
the  safety  and  preservation  of  his  majesty's  person, 
and  in  preservation  and  defence  of  the  true  religion, 
according  to  the  covenant."  On  the  14th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1647,  the  king  submitted  a  paper  to  the 
Scottish  commissioners,  desiring  to  know  whether 
he  was  a  free  man  or  a  prisoner;  adding,  it  is  a 
received  opinion  by  many  that  the  engagements, 
acts,  or  promises  of  a  prisoner,  are  neither  valid  nor 
obligatory,  though  he  did  not  assert  that  to  be  his 
own  opinion  ;  and  next  whether  he  might  go  to 
Scotland  with  honour,  freedom,  and  safety,  or  not. 
After  a  discussion  of  several  hours,  the  commis- 
sioners returned  the  following  answer  to  these 
queries  :— "  To  the  first,  in  what  state  you  stand 
as  in  relation  to  freedom,  the  parliaments  of  both 
your  kingdoms  have  given  such  orders  and  direc- 
tions as  they  have  thought  fittest  for  the  good  and 

*  At  a  subsequent  period,  however,  when  it  was  too  late, 
he  offered  "  to  restrict  episcopacy  to  some  few  diocese*, 
leaving  all  the  rest  of  England  to  the  presbyterian  govern- 
ment, with  the  strictest  clauses  against  papists  and  inde- 
pendents."— Jcushworth,  vol.  vL  p.  328. 
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safety  of  your  majesty  and  the  kingdoms  to  the 
general  and  governor.  To  your  majesty's  second 
query  of  jour  going  into  Scotland,  we  shall 
humbly  desire  that  we  may  not  be  put  to  give 
any  answer;  but  if  your  majesty  shall  either 
deny  or  delay  your  assent  to  the  propositions,  we 
are  in  that  case  to  represent  to  your  majesty  the 
resolution  of  the  parliament  of  England."  Two 
days  after  (January  16),  the  Scottish  parliament, 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 
and  his  friends,  agreed  to  deliver  up  the  king's 
person  to  the  English  parliament.  When  this 
resolution  was  carried,  the  duke  gave  a  decided 
negative,  the  Earl  of  Crawford-Lindsay,  presi- 
dent of  the  parliament,  in  signing  officially  the 
public  warrant  of  surrender,  recorded  his  solemn 
protest  against  it  as  an  individual;*  and  the  Earl  of 
Lanark,  Hamilton's  brother,  vehemently  declared, 
"  As  God  shall  have  mercy  on  my  soul  at  the  great 
day,  I  would  choose  rather  to  have  my  head  struck 
off  at  the  mercat  (market)  Cross  of  Edinburgh 
than  give  my  consent  to  this  vote."f 

In  vindication  of  this  resolution,  the  Estates 
issued   a   declaration,   narrating  "that  when   the 

Their  reasons  king  came  to  the  quarters  of  the 
for  that  Scottish  army  before  Newark,  he 

decision.  professed  that  he  came  there  with 
the  full  and  absolute  intention  to  give  all  just 
satisfaction  to  the  joint  desires  of  both  kingdoms, 
and  with  no  thought  either  to  continue  this  un- 
natural war  any  longer,  or  to  make  division  betwixt 
the  kingdoms ;  and  in  confidence  of  the  reality  of 
his  intentions  and  resolutions,  which  he  declared 
did  proceed  from  no  other  ground  than  the  deep 
sense  of  the  bleeding  condition  of  his  kingdoms ; 
and  on  these  terms  alone  did  the  committees  of  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  the  general  officers  of 
the  Scottish  army,  declare  to  himself  and  to  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland  that  they  received  him;  and 
represented  to  him  that  the  only  way  of  his  own 
happiness  and  peace  of  his  own  kingdom  under 
God,  was  to  make  good  his  professions  so  solemnly 
renewed  to  both  kingdoms,  and  the  prejudice  and 
inconvenience  that  would  arise  from  delay;  but 
that,  notwithstanding,  these  promises  remained 
unfulfilled;  and  as  their  army  was  now  about  to 
leave  England,  and  the  king  had  expressed  in  his 
answers  to  the  propositions  submitted  to  him  his 
desire  to  be  near  his  two  houses  of  parliament,  and 
the  two  houses  had  appointed  Holmby  House  for 
his  reception,  the  Estates  of  the  parliament  of  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland  concurred  in  his  majesty's 
going  to  Holmby  House,  or  some  other  of  his 
houses  in  or  about  London,  there  to  remain  until 
he  give  satisfaction  to  both  kingdoms  in  the  pro- 
positions of  peace;  but,  in  the  interim,  that  there 
be  no  harm,  prejudice,  injury,  nor  violence,  done  to 
his  person ;  that  there  be  no  change  of  government, 
other  than  that  hath  been  these  three  years  past, 
and  that  his  posterity  be  in  no  way  prejudiced  in 

*  Acts  of  Parliament,  vol.  vii.  p.  14  ;  Appendix. 
+  ltushworth,  vol.  vi.  p.  389,  et  seq ;  Burnet's  Memoirs, 
p.  310. 


their  lawful  succession  to  the  crown  and  govern- 
ment of  these  kingdoms." 

On    the  23rd  of  January  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  take  charge  of  the  king      x}je  j.jno.  js 
arrived  at  Newcastle,  and  were  re-    delivered  up  to 
ceived  by  his  majesty  with  great   the  Parii*ment. 
cheerfulness  and  affability.    He  was  well  pleased,  lie 
said,  to  part  from  the  Scots,  and  to  come  nearer  to 
the  parliament.     On  the  30th  he  set  out  for  his 
new  residence  at  Holmby  Park,  escorted  by  nine 
hundred   horse,  and  on   the  same  day  the   Scots 
evacuated  Newcastle,  and   began   their  march  to 
their  own  country. 

It  has  often  been  asserted  that  the  payment  of 
the  arrears  due  to  the  Scots  was  Attacks  upon 
given  as  an  equivalent  for  their  the  Scots  for 
surrender  of  the  king's  person  ;  but  their  conduct- 
this  misstatement  of  facts  is  as  gross  as  the  stigma 
attached  to  the  Scottish  nation  is  undeserved. 
The  amount  of  the  arrears  was  fixed  in  August, 
the  payment  of  the  money  was  voted  by  the  par- 
liament on  the  5th  of  September ;  the  negotiations 
respecting  the  king  were  not  concluded  till  the 
10th  of  January  following.  On  the  21st  of  Sep- 
tember, a  month  after  the  settlement  of  the  arrears, 
the  English  parliament  passed  a  vote  claiming  the 
sole  disposal  of  the  king's  person.  The  Scots  in- 
stantly remonstrated  against  this  vote,  and  urged 
that  as  Charles  was  sovereign  of  both  countries, 
as  both  nations  had  taken  part  in  the  contest,  and 
had  an  equal  interest  in  its  settlement,  so  both 
had  a  right  to  be  consulted  respecting  the  dis- 
posal of  his  person.  The  English,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintained  that  the  king  being  in  England 
was  comprehended  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
kingdom,  and  could  not  be  disposed  of  by  any 
foreign  nation.  On  the  10th  of  December  the 
Scottish  parliament,  through  the  influence  of  the 
Hamiltons,  resolved  to  maintain  the  freedom  of 
the  king,  and  to  assert  his  right  to  the  English 
throne ;  and  though  this  vote  was  rescinded  next 
day,  on  the  ground  that  it  amounted  to  an  aban- 
donment of  the  solemn  league  and  covenant 
adopted  in  concert  with  the  English  presbyterians, 
yet  the  Scotch  still  offered  to  reinstate  the  king  on 
the  throne,  and  to  obtain  for  him  a  favourable 
settlement  with  his  English  subjects,  provided  he 
would  consent  to  take  the  covenant.  The  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  one  of  his  principal  friends  in  Scotland, 
who  had  obtained  his  freedom  on  the  surrender  of 
Pendennis  Castle,  united  with  the  covenanters  in 
urging  him  to  take  this  step  as  the  only  means  of 
saving  himself  and  the  monarchy.  But  the  king 
remained  inflexible,  and  all  that  could  be  obtained 
from  him  was  a  dubious  consent  to  tolerate  presby- 
tery for  three  years ;  and,  in  making  even  this  conces- 
sion, he  declared  privately  to  the  Bishop  of  London 
his  resolution  to  restore  and  uphold  episcopacy.  At 
the  very  last  moment  the  Earls  of  Lauderdale  and 
Traquair  renewed  with  greater  earnestness  their 
efforts  to  induce  the  king  to  give  his  consent  to  the 
establishment  of  presbytery,  undertaking,  on  this 
condition,   to    conduct   him    to    Berwick,   and   to 
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procure  more  favourable  terms  from  the  English 
parliament;  and  a  bribe  of  twenty  thousand 
Jacobuses  was  offered  to  Montreuil  to  obtain  from 
Charles  even  a  bare  promise  of  his  compliance  with 
their  demands.  It  could  scarcely  be  expected,  as 
Sir  Walter  Scott  has  justly  remarked,  that  the 
Scottish  convention  of  Estates  should  resign  the 
very  point  on  which  it  had  begun  and  continued 
Defence  of        the   war.      The    king's    obstinate 

their  policy.  refusal  to  accede  to  the  terms  pro- 
posed to  him  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  Scots  to 
support  his  cause,  or  even  to  retain  possession  of 
his  person.  He  was  not  given  up  to  his  English 
subjects  till  he  had  not  only  positively  refused  to 
comply  with  the  terms  which  the  Scots  had  urgently 
pressed  upon  him,  but  had  written  repeatedly  to 
the  English  parliament,  expressing  his  desire  to  be 
near  them,  the  more  speedily  and  effectually  to 
conclude  the  long-continued  negotiations.  To  have 
attempted  to  retain  him  in  these  circumstances 
would  have  led,  not  merely  to  a  breach  of  the  league 
with  England,  but  to  a  civil  war. 

"  It  would  have  shown  more  generosity,"  says  Mr. 
Hallam, "  to  have  offered  the  king  an  alternative  of 
retiring  to  Holland ;  and  from  what  we  now  know, 
he  probably  would  not  have  neglected  the  oppor- 
tunity. But  the  consequence  might  have  been  his 
solemn  deposition  from  the  English  throne ;  and, 
however  we  may  think  such  banishment  more 
honourable  than  the  acceptance  of  degrading  condi- 
tions, the  Scots,  we  should  remember,  saw  nothing 
in  the  king's  taking  the  covenant,  and  sweeping 
away  prelatic  superstition,  but  the  bounden  duty  of 
a  Christian  sovereign,  which  only  the  most  perverse 
self-will  induced  him  to  set  at  nought.  They  had 
a  right  also  to  consider  the  interests  of  his  family, 
which  the  threatened  establishment  of  a  republic 
in  England  would  defeat.  To  carry  him  back  with 
their  army  into  Scotland,  besides  being  equally 
ruinous  to  the  English  monarchy,  would  have  ex- 
posed their  nation  to  the  most  serious  dangers.  To 
undertake  his  defence  by  arms  against  England,  as 
the  ardent  royalists  desired,  and  doubtless  the 
determined  republicans  no  less,  would  have  been, 
as  was  proved  afterwards,  a  mad  and  culpable 
renewal  of  the  miseries  of  both  kingdoms.  He 
had  voluntarily  come  to  their  camp  ;  no  faith  was 
pledged  to  him;  their  very  right  to  retain  his 
person,  though  they  had  argued  for  it  with  the 
English  parliament,  seemed  open  to  much  doubt. 
The  circumstance,  unquestionably,  which  has  always 
given  a  character  of  apparent  baseness  to  this 
transaction,  is  the  payment  of  £100,000,  made  to 
them  so  nearly  at  the  same  time,  that  it  has  passed 
for  the  price  of  the  king's  person.  This  sum  was  part 


of  a  larger  demand  on  the  score  of  arrears  of  pay, 
and  had  been  agreed  upon  long  before  we  have  any 
proof  or  reasonable  suspicion  of  a  stipulation  to 
deliver  up  the  king.  That  the  parliament  would 
never  have  actually  paid  it  on  any  other  considera- 
tion, there  can  be,  I  presume,  no  kind  of  doubt,  and 
of  this  the  Scots  must  have  been  fully  aware.  But 
whether  there  were  any  such  secret  bargain  as 
has  been  supposed,  or  whether  they  would  have 
delivered  him  up  if  there  had  been  no  pecuniary 
expectation  in  the  case,  is  what  I  cannot  conceive 
sufficient  grounds  to  pronounce  with  confidence ; 
though  I  am  much  inclined  to  believe  the  affirmative 
of  the  latter  question.  And  it  is  deserving  of 
particular  observation,  that  the  party  in  the  House 
of  Commons  which  sought  most  earnestly  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  king's  person,  and  carried  all  the 
votes  for  payment  of  money  to  the  Scots,  was  that 
which  had  no  further  aim  than  an  accommodation 
with  him,  and  a  settlement  of  the  government  on  the 
basis  of  its  fundamental  laws,  though  doubtless  on 
terms  very  derogatory  to  his  prerogative;  while 
those  who  opposed  each  part  of  the  negotiation 
were  the  zealous  enemies  of  the  king,  and,  in  some 
instances  at  least,  of  the  monarchy."  * 

*  The  following  defence  of  the  Scots  against  the  accusa- 
tions which  have  been  so  freely  preferred  in  consequence 
of  the  transactions  at  Newark,  will  be  read  with  interest, 
as  proceeding  from  a  writer  who  will  not  be  suspected  of 
an  undue  partiality  to  the  covenanters,  namely,  Sir  George 
Mackenzie  of  llosehaugh,  Lord-Advocate  of  Scotland  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  and  James  VII.  "  The  parliament 
of  Scotland  (1661),"  says  he,  "taking  to  their  considera- 
tion how  much,  and  how  unjustly  this  kingdom  was 
injured  by  an  aspersion  east  upon  it  for  the  transactions  at 
Newcastle  in  anno  1647,  at  which  time  the  king  was 
delivered  to  the  parliament  of  England,  which  was  called 
in  some  histories  a  selling  of  the  king,  did,  by  an  express 
act  condemn  and  reprobate  all  that  treaty,  and  declare  that 
the  same  was  no  national  act,  but  was  only  carried  on  by 
some  rebels  who  had  falsely  assumed  the  name  of  a 
parliament.  Nor  wanted  there  many,  even  in  that  par- 
liament, who  protested  against  all  that  procedure,  and  who 
had  the  courage  and  honesty  to  cause  registrate  that  pro- 
testation. And  I  must  here  crave  leave  to  expostulate 
with  our  neighbours  of  England,  for  inveighing  so  severely 
against  our  nation  for  delivering  their  king,  seeing  he  was 
only  delivered  up  to  the  then  parliament,  who  first  im- 
prisoned, and  then  murdered  him ;  whereas,  how  soon  even 
our  rebels  discovered  their  design,  they  carried  into  Eng- 
land a  splendid  mighty  army  for  his  defence,  and  when  his 
murder  came  to  their  ears,  they  proclaimed  his  son  their 
king,  and  sent  commissioners  to  treat  with  him,  and  bring 
him  to  Scotland ;  and  when  he  was  arrived,  they  did  con- 
tribute their  lives  and  fortunes  for  his  safety.  And  albeit 
some  bigot  presbyterians  did  use  him  unkindly  out  of  too 
much  kindness  to  their  own  principles,  yet  even  these  did 
very  generously  oppose  Cromwell,  and  such  as  had  mur- 
dered the  king,  as  is  clear  by  the  attack  made  by  Major- 
general  Montgomery  at  Muss'elburgh,  and  by  the  remon- 
strators  at  Linlithgow.  They  fought  also  two  battles  for 
him  at  Dunbar  and  Worcester,  and  suffered  the  greatest 
imaginable  hardships."  (Memoirs  of  the  Affairs  of  Scotland 
from  the  .Restoration  of  King  Charles  II.  a.d.  1660.  By 
Sir  George  Mackenzie  of  Kosehaugh.) 
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CHAPTER  L. 

CHARLES    THE    FIRST. 
A.D.  1647—1649. 

Soon  after  the  return  home  of  the  Scotch,  the 
Quarrel  be-       presbyterians   perceived  that   the 

tweenthepar-  maintenance  of  their  own  power, 
liamentand  as  well  as  the  public  safety  and 
convenience,  required  the  reduction 
of  the  army.  They  proposed,  therefore,  at  once  to 
disband  the  gi eater  part  of  the  troops,  and  to  send 
another  portion  over  to  Ireland.  This  proposal 
excited  great  dissatisfaction  throughout  the  army, 
and  instead  of  preparing  to  disband,  the  soldiers 
presented  a  petition  demanding  an  indemnity,  rati- 
fied by  the  king,  for  their  conduct  during  the  war, 
payment  of  their  arrears,  exemption  from  being 
compelled  to  serve  in  Ireland,  compensation  for  the 
maimed,  pensions  for  the  widows  and  families  of 
those  who  had  been  killed,  and  weekly  pay  as  long 
as  they  should  remain  embodied.  The  parliament 
denounced  this  petition  as  mutinous,  and  threatened 
to  proceed  against  its  promoters  as  enemies  to  the 
State  and  disturbers  of  the  public  peace.  The 
soldiers,  irritated  at  this  harsh  treatment,  com- 
plained that  while  petitions  against  them  were 
encouraged,  they  whose  valour  had  preserved  the 
liberties  of  the  nation  were  denied  the  common 
right  of  subjects  to  represent  their  own  wrongs ; 
and,  in  order  effectually  to  procure  the  redress  of 
their  grievances,  they  organised  a  mtlitary  council 
in  opposition  to  the  parliament  at  "Westminster. 
The  commons,  who  perceived  when  too  late  the 
spirit  which  they  had  provoked,  were  obliged  to 
yield  every  point.  The  demands  of  the  agitators, 
as  the  military  deputies  were  called,  rose  in  pro- 
portion to  the  concessions  of  the  parliament.  Be- 
sides the  loss  of  pay  and  influence  which  they 
would  incur  by  being  compelled  to  lay  down  their 
arms  and  return  to  their  original  occupations,  they 
dreaded  the  imposition  of  the  presbyterian  doctrine 
and  discipline,  to  which  their  independent  prin- 
ciples rendered  them  exceedingly  averse.  Having 
discovered  their  strength,  they  soon  made  it  evident 
that  they  were  determined  not  to  submit  to  the 
tyranny  of  the  parliament.  Cromwell,  Fleetwood, 
and  Ireton,  by  whom  the  mutinous  spirit  of  the 
troops  was  fomented,  were  by  an  unaccountable 
infatuation  sent  down  by  the  parliament  to  pacify 
the  agitators,  and  to  "  settle  the  distempers  in  the 
army."  "  We  know  of  no  distempers/'  was  the 
reply  of  the  representative  tribunes,  "  but  we  do 
know  of  many  grievances,  and  of  these  we  demand 
immediate  redress."  The  parliament  offered  the 
indemnity  which  had  been  required,  together  with 
payment  of  arrears  for  eight  weeks  and  security 
for  the  remainder,  accompanied,  however,  by  a 
confirmation  of  the  previous  orders  to  proceed  with 
the  disbanding  of  the  troops;  but  the  council  of 
officers  resolved  that  these  concessions  were  wholly 
insufficient  to  satisfy  the  soldiers.     The  crisis  was 


now  rapidly  approaching.  The  lords  voted  that 
the  king  should  be  brought  from  Seizure  of  lhe 
Holmby  to  Oatlands,  near  the  ca-  king  by  the 
pital,  and  that  a  fresh  treaty  should  soldiers. 
be  opened  with  him,  but  the  army  resolved  to  fore- 
stal  this  movement  by  seizing  his  majesty's  person. 
Accordingly,  a  party  of  five  hundred  horse  suddenly 
appeared,  on  the  3rd  of  June,  at  Holmby  House, 
under  the  command  of  a  cornet  named  Joyce, 
originally  a  tailor.  On  obtaining  admission  to  the 
royal  presence,  after  some  explanation  as  to  the 
object  of  his  abrupt  intrusion,  he  was  asked  by  the 
king  what  authority  he  had  to  secure  his  person  ? 
"  The  soldiers  of  the  army,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 
— "  That,"  objected  Charles,  "  is  no  lawful  autho- 
rity. Have  you  nothing  in  writing  from  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax  ?  Deal  with  me  ingenuously, 
Mr.  Joyce.  What  commission  have  you  ? "  — 
"  Here  is  my  commission,"  answered  Joyce,  "  here, 
behind  me,"  pointing  to  the  troops  who  accom- 
panied him.  The  king  smiled,  and  said,  "It  is  as 
fair  a  commission,  and  as  well  written,  as  I  have 
ever  seen  in  my  life— a  company  of  handsome, 
proper  gentlemen  as  I  have  seen  a  great  while. 
But  what  if,  nevertheless,  I  refuse  to  go  with  you? 
I  am  your  king.  I  hope  you  would  not  force  me." 
On  receiving  assurance  that  he  would  be  treated 
with  due  respect,  that  he  should  not  be  forced  in 
any  thing  against  his  conscience,  and  that  he 
should  be  free  to  see  his  friends,  he  agreed  to  go 
with  them.  It  was  not  their  principle,  Joyce  re- 
marked, to  force  any  man's  conscience,  least  of  all 
their  king's.  It  was  their  enemies  who  used  that 
practice.*  The  king  was  conveyed  to  Newmarket ; 
and  on  the  same  day  that  he  was  removed  from 
Holmby,  Cromwell,  who  had  secretly  dictated  the 
measure,  hastily  quitted  London,  having  learned 
that  a  resolution  had  been  privately  taken  by  the 
parliament  to  commit  him  to  the  Tower.  He  was 
welcomed  by  the  soldiers  with  acclamations  of  joy, 
and  they  immediately  entered  into  a  solemn  en- 
gagement not  to  disband  without  redress  of  griev- 
ances, security  against  oppression  Demands  of 
to  the  whole  people  of  England,  the  army. 
and  the  dismissal  from  power  of  the  leading  pres- 
byterians. They  then  immediately  began  their 
march  to  London.  At  every  step  in  their  advance 
towards  the  capital  some  fresh  petition  or  remon- 
strance was  issued  by  them.  A  demand  was  made 
that  the  House  of  Commons  should  be  "  purged"  of 
all  persons  who  had  acted  in  opposition  to  the 
army,  and,  in  particular,  that  eleven  members 
mentioned  by  name,  and  consisting  of  Hollis,  Sta- 
pleton,  Glyn,  Maynard,  and  other  heads  of  the 
presbyterian  party,  should  be  excluded  until  they 
had  been  legally  acquitted  of  certain  charges  which 
the  soldiers  were  prepared  to  prove  against  them. 
As  the  commons,  though  willing,  Submission  of 
were  totally  unable  to  protect  the  the  parliament. 
obnoxious  members,  they  voluntarily  left  the  house. 
Satisfied  with  this  and  other  concessions,  the  army 

*  Impartial  Narration  concerning  the  Army's  Preserva- 
tion of  the  King,     (ltushworth,  vol.  vi.  p.  515.) 
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retired  to  Reading;  but  in  a  short  time  a  mob  of 
ro)alists  and  presbyterians,  enraged  at  the  tame 
submission  of  the  parliament  to  the  demands  of 
the  army,  besieged  the  doors  of  the  house,  and  de- 
manded the  instant  repeal  of  the  law  transferring 
the  command  of  the  militia  to  the  independents, 
together  with  the  restoration  of  the  eleven  im- 
peached members.  The  majority  of  the  members 
readily  yielded  to  this  demand,  which  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  own  wishes,  but  the  minority 
of  sixty-two  members,  with  the  two  speakers,  Man- 
chester and  Lenthall,  secretly  quitted  the  city,  and 
threw  themselves  on  the  protection  of  the  army, 
which  was  then  at  Hounslow  Heath. 

The  majority  proceeded  to  elect  new  speakers, 
The  army  take    and  resold  to  make  every  effort 
possession  of     to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the 
the  capital.       army.     Troops  were  ordered  to  be 
raised  and  disciplined ;  the  train-bands  were  directed 
to  man  the  lines;  and  other  measures  were  adopted 
to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  city.     But  these 
warlike  demonstrations  were  hastily  laid  aside  on 
the  approach  of  Cromwell  with  his  veteran  troops  ; 
the  gates  were  promptly  opened,  and  the  speakers, 
with    the   seceding    members,   were    escorted    in 
triumph  to  Westminster.     The  eleven  impeached 
members  retired  to  the  Continent ;  the  lord-mayor, 
one  of  the  sheriffs,  and  four  aldermen,  were  sent  to 
the  Tower ;  the  lines  about  the  city  were  levelled 
with  the  ground ;  and  the  ascendancy  of  the  army 
was  completely  established.     During  the  conten- 
Treatment  of     tions  between  the  parliament  and 
the  king  by      the   army  negotiations   continued 
the  troops—      to  be  carried  on   with  the   king. 
He  was  treated  with  a  degree  of  respect  and  at- 
tention to  which   he   had  for  some  time  been  a 
stranger.      His   friends  and   domestics  were   now 
freely  admitted   to  his   presence ;  he  was  allowed 
the  full  enjoyment  of  his  favourite  exercises — ten- 
nis or  riding ;  and  the  gentry  of  the  neighbouring 
counties   thronged  his  presence  chamber.     In  his 
public  progress  with  the  army  an  officer  of  rank 
rode  bare  headed  before  him,  and  he  was  permitted 
without  interference  to  reply  to  the  acclamations 
and  addresses  of  the  people  and  the  troops.     Above 
all,  his  younger  children  were  allowed  to  pay  him  a 
visit;  *  and,  In  spite  of  the  intolerant  remonstrances 
of  the  parliament,  his  chaplains,  Sheldon  and  Ham- 
mond, were  restored,  and  were  once  more  allowed 
to  celebrate  divine  service  after  the  forms  of  the 
English    Church.      The    interview    between    the 
royal  parent  and  his  children  was  so  touching  that 
Cromwell,  who  happened  to  be  present,  could  not 
help  being  moved,  and  afterwards  declared  that  it 
was  "  the  tend  ere  st  sight  that  ever  his  eyes  beheld." 
The  demands  made  by  the  army  were  singularly 
—their  mode-     moderate.     The  Church  was  to  be 
rate  proposals—  protected  in  all  its  legal  rights ; 
liberty  of  conscience  was  to  be  secured;  the  liturgy 

*  When  he  formerly  besought  the  parliament  to  restore 
to  him  his  children,  the  heartless  answer  was,  that  "  they 
could  take  as  much  care  at  London  both  of  their  bodies  and 
their  souls  as  could  be  done  at  Oxford." 


and  the  covenant  were  to  be  puc  on  the  same  foot- 
ing, and  all  penalties  for  the  neglect  of  either 
abolished.  The  article  relating  to  the  command  of 
the  militia  was  modified  in  favour  of  the  crown ; 
the  number  of  the  king's  adherents  who  were  not 
to  be  admitted  to  pardon  was  limited  to  seven ; 
the  House  of  Commons  was  to  be  reformed  by 
abolishing  small  boroughs  and  augmenting  the 
number  of  county  members,  and  by  limiting  the 
sittings  and  the  duration  of  parliament.  It  was 
further  stipulated  that  none  of  the  king's  friends 
should  be  allowed. to  sit  in  the  next  parliament.* 
Unfortunately  the  king  imagined  _their  rejection 
that  the  liberality  of  the  terms  by  the  king, 
offered  by  the  army  only  proved  how  important 
his  support  was  to  their  own  interests.  He  ex- 
pected to  hold  the  balance  between  the  two  great 
parties  by  whom  he  had  been  defeated,  and  had 
sometimes  even  hoped  that  in  their  contest  for 
supremacy  he  might  be  chosen  mediator  between 
the  parliament  and  the  army.  "  Sir,"  said  the 
acute  and  fearless  Ire  ton,  "  you  have  an  intention 
to  be  the  arbitrator  between  the  parliament  and 
us,  and  we  mean  to  be  arbitrators  between  your 
majesty  and  the  parliament."  f  The  king,  there- 
fore, expressed  himself  disappointed  and  displeased 
with  the  terms  proposed  by  the  army,  when  the 
rough  draft  of  them  was  submitted  to  him  by  Sir 
John  Berkley.  In  vain  did  that  shrewd  and  prac- 
tical royalist  represent  to  him  that  better  terms 
could  scarcely  be  expected  from  men  "who  hud 
through  so  great  dangers  and  difficulties  acquired 
so  great  advantages;"  that  the  king  by  his  return 
to  power  would  be  able  to  alleviate,  or  even  to  recom- 
pense, the  exile  of  the  seven  persons  excepted 
from  pardon  ;  and  that  a  crown  so  nearly  lost  could 
never  be  retrieved  on  easier  conditions.  "With  his 
characteristic  obstinacy,  his  majesty  adhered  to  his 
own  opinion.  The  army  he  said  could  not  stand 
without  him,  and  he  doubted  not  very  shortly  to 
see  them  glad  to  make  larger  concessions.  "When 
the  proposals  were  formally  submitted  to  him  for 
his  concurrence,  he  not  only  refused  his  consent, 
but  addressed  ungracious,  and  even  scornful,  re- 
marks to  the  deputies  of  the  army,  who  listened 
to  them  with  mingled  astonishment  and  regret. 
No  man,  he  declared,  with  repeated  allusions  to 
the  fate  of  Strafford,  should  suffer  for  his  sake. 
He  would  have  the  Church,  he  said,  established  by 
law.  To  obtain  the  re-establishment  of  the  Church, 
it  was  answered,  was  not  the  army's  province,  they 
deemed  it  sufficient  to  waive  that  point.  On  being 
reminded  that  he  had  consented  to  the  abolition 
of  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  he  expressed  his  hope 
that  God  had  forgiven  him  that  sin,  and  repeatedly 
declared,  "  You  cannot  do  without  me.  Unless  I 
sustain  you,  you  must  fall  to  ruin,  and  I  will  not 
afford  you  my  support  at  so  mean  a  price."  J 

The  discovery  of  the  secret  negotiations  which 
his  majesty  was  at  the  same  time  carrying  on  with 

*  Eush worth,  vol.  vii.  p.  231,  st  seq. 
t  Sir  John  Berkley's  Memoirs,  p.  la. 
I  lbid^  pp.  30—30. 
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the  Scots,  contributed  still  farther  to  alienate  the 
His  secret  armv>  and  to  confirm  their  con- 
negotiations      viction    of  his  incurable   propen- 

with  the  Scots.  sity  for  double-dealing.  "Being 
commanded  by  his  majesty,"  says  his  confidential 
agent,  Ashburnham,  "  to  desire  from  Cromwell  and 
Ireton  that  he  might  go  from  Stoke  to  one  of  his 
own  houses,  they  told  me  with  very  severe  counten- 
ances he  should  go  if  he  pleased  to  Oatlands ;  but 
that  they  had  met  with  sufficient  proof  that  the 
king  had  not  only  abetted  and  fomented  the  dif- 
ferences between  them  and  their  enemies,  but  that 
likewise  he  had  at  that  instant  a  treaty  with  the 
Scots,  when  he  made  the  greatest  profession  to 
close  with  them  ;  for  the  justification  of  which  they 
affirm  that  they  had  both  his  and  the  queen's 
letters  to  make  it  good,  which  were  great  allays  to 
their  thoughts  of  serving  him,  and  did  very  much 
justify  the  general  misfortune  he  lived  under,  of 
having  the  reputation  of  little  faith  in  his  dealings."  * 

Notwithstanding    this    repulse,    attempts    were 

still   made  to   bring   the  king  to 
|^q  rci^cts 

the  modified      terms.     After  some  delay,  the  pro- 
propositions  of    posals  of  the  army  were  brought 

the  parha-  before  the  two  houses  of  parlia- 
ment for  their  approbation  ;  but 
they  were  set  aside  by  the  majority,  and  the  New- 
castle propositions,  modified  by  some  slight  changes, 
were  adopted  in  their  stead.  The  king,  however, 
declared  his  inability  to  consent  to  these  proposi- 
tions without  violence  to  his  conscience  and  his 
honour,  and  expressed  his  preference  for  the  pro- 
posals of  the  army,  "as  much  more  calculated  to 
conduce  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  interests,  and  to 
be  the  basis  of  a  lasting  peace,  than  the  proposi- 
tions now  tendered."  This  answer,  which  was 
presented  to  the  commons  on  the  15th  of  September, 
raised  a  violent  flame  in  the  house.  The  king  was 
denounced  as  an  obstruction  in  the  way  of  all 
good,  and  it  was  publicly  declared  that  they  ought 
to  think  no  more  of  him,  but  to  proceed  as  if  no 
such  person  existed.     In  the  meetings  of  the  army 

lie  is  je_       agitators,    the    fiercest  invectives 

nounced  by      were  launched  against  the  king. 

the  troops.  He  had  rejected  their  proposals ; 
they  were  no  longer  to  regard  either  them  or  the 
king  himself,  but  to  consult  their  own  good  and 
the  safety  of  the  kingdom,  which  indeed  was  theirs 
by  conquest,  H  and  to  use  such  means  towards  both 
as  they  should  find  rational."  The  respectful  treat- 
ment hitherto  given  to  the  king  was  now  ex- 
changed for  disrespect  and  rudeness,  and  he  was 
even  kept  in  alarm  for  his  personal  safety.  His 
friends  were  excluded  from  his  presence,  and  the 
guards  were  doubled  about  the  palace. 

In  these  circumstances  the  king  resolved  to  make 

,  his  escape,  and  on  the  11th  of  No- 

— lie  escapes  L  . 

from  Hampton  vember,  accompanied  only  by  feir 

Court  to  the  John   Berkley,  Ashburnham,  and 

Isle  of  Wight-  Colonel    Ug^f  he    1)rivately   left 

Hampton  Court, f  and  ultimately  sought  refuge  in 

*  Ashburnham* s  Narrative. 

f  Shortly  before  leaving  Hampton  Court  the  king  re- 


the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  he  was  kept  as  a 
prisoner  in  Carisbrooke  Castle,  by  Colonel  Ham- 
mond, the  governor  of  the  island.  Meanwhile,  the 
agitation  in  the  army  still  continued,  and  on  the 
king's  escape  broke  out  into  open  mutiny  against 
their  officers,  whom  they  suspected  of  collusion  with 
his  majesty  for  their  personal  aggrandisement. 
But  the  "levellers,"  as  they  were  termed,  were  soon 
quelled  by  the  vigorous  measures  of  Cromwell.  At 
the  head  of  a  body  of  faithful  adherents,  he  required 
them  to  remove  some  offensive  and  seditious  badges, 
and  on  their  refusal,  he  drew  his  sword,  charged 
into  the  midst  of  the  mutineers,  seized  a  dozen  of 
the  ringleaders,  caused  one  of  them  to  be  instantly 
shot,  and  handed  over  the  rest  to  be  tried  by  a 
court-martial.  The  others  then  returned  to  their 
obedience,  but  these  proceedings  showed  Cromwell 
and  Ireton  the  danger  they  incurred  by  their 
friendly  negotiations  with  the  king,  and  contri- 
buted to  the  change  of  policy  which  they  soon  after 
avowed.  "  If  we  cannot  bring  the  army  to  our 
sense,"  said  Cromwell,  "  we  must  go  to  theirs  :  di- 
vision would  ruin  all."  *  Charles  now  attempted  to 
open  fresh  negotiations  with  the  _fresn  m„r0_ 
parliament,  and  offered  to  resign  tiations  opened 
the  command  of  the  militia  during  wit}l  him. 
his  reign  ;  to  consent  to  the  establishment  of  pres- 
bytery for  three  years ;  to  allow  liberty  of  con- 
science ;  to  pass  an  act  of  oblivion  ;  to  pay  up  the 
arrears  due  to  the  arnvy,  and  to  give  up  the  courts 
of  wards  and  liveries  for  a  recompence  to  be  settled 
by  the  parliament.     In  answer  to  these  offers,  the 

parliament  sent  to  him  four  propo-      _         ,.    . 
...  ,  .„  ,  .   ,     .,      i  •  Ihe  prelinn- 

sitions  or  bills,  to  winch  the  king      nary  condi- 

was  required  to  give  his  assent  as     tions  required 

the  preliminary  condition  of  a  per-       \>' tlie  P**" 

i  ."hi         j  i     ,    i     .  liament — 

sonal  treaty.    1  hey  demanded  that 

the  command  of  the  militia  should  be  vested  in  the 
two  houses  for  twenty  years,  and  that  it  should 
not  afterwards  be  settled  without  their  consent; 
that  all  the  acts  and  patents  passed  under  the 
great  seal  since  it  was  carried  off  from  London  by 
the  Lord-keeper  Littleton,  in  1642,  should  be  an- 
nulled; that  all  proclamations  against  the  parlia- 
ment should  be  recalled ;  and  that  the  parliament 
should  be  empowered  to  adjourn  from  place  to  place. 
These  propositions  were  opposed  at  every  step 
by  the  Scottish  commissioners,  who  _strenuously 
complained  that  the  interests  of  opposed  by  the 
their  nation,  and  all  respect  to  the  Scots. 

presbyterian  system,  were  by  this  vote  wholly  set 
aside.  They  argued  that  as  they  had  been  invited 
to  take  part  in  the  war,  on  the  ground  of  common 
interest,  so  it  was  reasonable  in  itself,  agreeable  to 
the  law  of  nations  and  the  rule  of  equity,  to  the 
express  conditions  of  the  solemn  league  and  cove- 
nant, the  duty  of  their  allegiance,  and  the  treaties 
between  the  kingdoms,  that  in  making  peace  they 

ceived  a  letter  from  Cromwell,  informing  him  of  the  risk 
lie  would  incur  by  staying  any  longer  in  that  palace.  Lud- 
low says,  "  It  was  evident  that  the  king  had  escaped  by 
Cromwell's  advice." 

*  The  Great  Civil  War,  by  the  Rev.  It.  Cattermole,  vol. 
ii.  p.  252. 
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should  be  consulted,  and  their  common  welfare 
provided  for.  The  English  parliament,  they  alleged, 
had  frequently  professed  that  the  chief  object  for 
which  they  took  up  arms  was  to  procure  the  re- 
formation and  establishment  of  religion  according 
to  the  covenant,  and  they  had  often  solemnly  de- 
clared that  no  success  would  ever  induce  them  to 
encroach  on  the  lawful  prerogatives  of  the  crown. 
And  it  was  by  these  motives  and  arguments  that 
they  had  induced  the  Scottish  people  to  take  part  in 
the  contest.  "  Let  it  therefore  be  evident  now," 
the}'  continued,  "  that  you  are  not  unmindful  of  the 
solemn  vows  you  made  to  God  in  the  time  of  dis- 
tress for  the  reformation  of  religion,  and  let  it 
really  appear  that  the  advantages  and  power 
which  success  hath  put  into  your  hands  have  not 
lessened  your  loyalty  to  the  king."  *  They  pro- 
tested, therefore,  in  high  and  uncompromising 
terms  against  the  whole  proceedings  as  unjust  in 
themselves,  and  as  a  violation  of  the  covenant. 
The  parliament  rejected  with  scorn  this  claim  of 

.,    . ,  the   Scottish  commissioners  to  be 

monstrances      consulted  in  regard  to  the  treaty 

treated  with  the  king,  and  voted  the  in- 

with  contempt.    tcrference  of  any  foreign  nation  in 

their  proceedings  an  invasion  of  the  independence 
of  the  kingdom.  An  elaborate  answer  to  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  Scots  was  composed  by  Henry 
Marten,  "  the  buffoon  of  the  house,"  as  he  was 
termed,  in  which  their  remonstrances  were  ridi- 
culed, their  claims  repelled  with  contempt,  and  the 
covenant  termed  an  almanack  of  the  last  year ;  and 
they  were  plainly  told  that,  as  their  assistance  was 
no  longer  needed,  there  was  now  no  motive  to  in- 
duce the  parliament  to  consult  them,  or  to  treat 
them  with  respect.  "When,"  says  he,  "you  ask 
why  we  do  not  observe  the  same  forwardness  in 
communicating  our  matters  to  you,  the  same  pa- 
tience in  expecting  your  concurrence  with  us,  and 
the  same  easiness  of  admitting  your  harangues  and 
disputations  among  us,  which  you  have  heretofore 
tasted  at  our  hands,  and  how  we  have  become  less 
friendly  than  we  were  ?  I  have  this  to  say,  there 
is  some  alteration  in  the  condition  of  affairs ;  so 
long  as  we  needed  the  assistance  of  your  country- 
men in  the  field,  we  might  have  occasion  to  give 
you  meetings  at  Derby  House,  and  now  and  then 
in  the  painted  chamber,  it  being  likely  that  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland  might  then  have  a  fellow- 
feeling  with  us  for  the  wholesomeness  or  pernicious- 
ness  of  your  counsels  :  whereas  now,  since  we  are 
able  by  God's  blessing  to  protect  ourselves,  we 
may  surely  with  his  holy  direction  be  sufficient  to 
teach  ourselves  how  to  go  about  our  own  business, 
at  least,  without  your  tutoring,  who  have  nothing 
in  your  consideration  to  look  upon,  but  either  your 
particular  advantage,  or  that  of  the  kingdom 
whence  you  are." 

Commissioners  from  the  parliament  were  sent 
down  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  with  the  four  propositions 
or  bills,  and  were  ordered  to  wait  only  four  days 
for  the  king's  answer.     This  brought  matters  to  a 

*  Aikman,  vol.  iv.  p.  291. 
VOL.  II. 


crisis.  The  Scottish  commissioners  followed  next 
day,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of 

presenting  their  protest  against  the  between'thJ 

proposals  of  the  parliament,  but  in  king  and  the 

reality  to  conclude  a  secret  treaty  Scottish  com- 

-.1      .t        ,  .  r,.       ,  .7  missioners. 

with   the   king.      Charles,  on  his 

part,  consented  in  this  treaty  to  confirm  the  cove- 
nant, and  to  establish  presbyterianism  in  England 
for  three  years,  till  it  was  revised,  or  another  form 
prepared  by  the  assembly  of  divines  ;  to  concur  in 
the  suppression  of  schism  and  heresy ;  and  to  admit 
the  Scots  to  a  share  in  all  the  commercial  privi- 
leges of  the  English,  and  in  all  the  emoluments 
and  honours  conferred  by  the  crown — concessions 
which,  if  they  had  been  made  at  Newcastle,  would 
have  secured  to  him  the  possession  of  his  throne ; 
but,  like  every  other  concession  made  by  this  un- 
happy monarch,  they  were  delayed  until  they  came 
too  late  to  be  of  any  service.  The  commissioners, 
on  the  other  hand,  agreed  that  if  all  peaceful  en- 
deavours should  fail,  the  Scots  should  send  an  army 
into  England  for  the  restoration  of  the  king  to  the 
full  enjoyment  of  his  rights  and  revenues.  The 
document  was  enclosed  in  a  sheet  of  lead,  and  buried 
in  a  garden,  till  some  safe  opportunity  occurred  for 
conveying  it  to  the  Scottish  commissioners  on  their 
return  to  London.* 

To  the  two  houses  Charles  replied  that  "  neither 


the  desire  of  being:  freed  from  his 


The  king's 


tedious  and  irksome  condition  of  reply  to  th 
life,  nor  the  apprehension  of  worse  parliament, 
treatment,  should  ever  prevail  with  him  to  give 
his  assent  to  any  bills  as  part  of  the  agreement 
until  the  whole  had  been  concluded  in  a  personal 
treaty."  As  soon  as  this  answer  was  delivered  to 
the  commissioners,  the  king's  chaplain  and  atten- 
dants were  ordered  to  quit  the  castle,  the  gates 
were  locked,  the  guards  doubled,  and  effectual  pre- 
cautions taken  to  prevent  his  majesty's  escape.  A 
rash  and  feeble  attempt  of  Burley,  an  old  royalist 
officer  resident  in  the  island,  to  raise  a  party  for  the 
king's  rescue  completely  failed,  and  Burley  himself 
was  tried,  found  guilty  of  treason,  and  executed. 

On  the  return  of  the  commissioners  to  Westmin- 
ster, a  resolution  was  proposed  to  the       p     ,  .  • 
commons  by  Marten  (January  4th,    against  farther 
1648),  and  agreed  to  by  a  majority      addresses  to 
of  141    to   91,  declaring  that  no        the  king, 
farther  addresses  should  be    made  to   the   king, 
nor  any  message  received  from  him  ;  and  that  if 
any  person  without  their  leave  contravened   this 
order,  he  should  be  liable  to  the  penalties  of  treason. \ 
A  meeting  of  the  general  officers       Council  of 
and  chief  agitators   was  held   at    officers  held  at 
Windsor,  to  deliberate  concerning        Windsor, 
the  future  disposal  of  the  king  ;  and  there  was  first 
formally  broached  the  daring  proposal,  which  no 
doubt  had  been  previously  discussed  in  their  secret 
conclaves,  to  bring  their  sovereign  to  justice,  and 
to  punish  him  by  a  judicial  sentence,  as  a  shedder 

*  Clarendon,  vol.  v.  pp.  103—108 ;  Berkley's  Memoirs, 
pp.  87—91. 

T  ltushworth,  vol.  viii.  pp.  96o — 967. 
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of  his  people's  blood.  "  "We  declare,"  say  these 
military  agitators,  in  their  resolution  adopted  at 
this  meeting,  "  that  we  are  resolved  firmly  to  adhere 
to,  and  stand  by,  the  parliament  in  their  vote  not 
to  make  any  farther  addresses,  &c.,  and  in  what 
shall  be  farther  necessary  for  prosecution  thereof, 
and  for  the  settling  and  securing  of  the  parliament 
and  kingdom  without  the  king,  and  against  him  or 
any  other  that  shall  hereafter  partake  with  him." 
A  very  striking  account  of  this  remarkable  meet- 
ing, given  by  Adjutant-general  Allen,  throws  con- 
siderable light  on  the  character  of  the  military 
leaders  at  this  juncture,  and  the  fanatical  mo- 
tives by  which  they  were  actuated.  '*  We  met  at 
Windsor  Castle  about  the  beginning  of  forty-eight, 
and  there  we  spent  one  day  together  in  prayer; 
inquiring  into  the  causes  of  that  sad  dispensation  ; 
coming  to  no  further  result  that  day,  but  that  it 
was  still  our  duty  to  seek.  And  on  the  morrow 
we  met  again  in  the  morning,  where  many  spake 
from  the  Word  and  prayed ;  and  the  then  Lieu- 
tenant-general Cromwell  did  press  very  earnestly 
on  all  there  present  to  a  thorough  consideration  of 
our  actions  as  an  army,  and  of  our  ways,  particu- 
larly as  private  Christians,  to  see  if  any  iniquity 
could  be  found  in  them,  and  what  it  was ;  that,  if 
possible,  we  might  find  it  out,  and  so  remove  the 
cause  of  such  sad  rebukes  as  were  upon  us  at  that 
time.  And  to  this  end  he  added,  '  Let  us  consider 
when  we  could  last  say  that  the  presence  of  the 
Lord  was  among  us,  and  rebukes  and  judgments 
were  not  as  then  upon  us.'  We  concluded  this 
second  day  with  agreeing  to  meet  again  on  the 
morrow  ;  which  accordingly  we  did,  and  were  led 
by  a  gracious  hand  of  the  Lord  to  find  out  the  very 
steps  by  which  we  had  departed  from  Him,  and 
provoked  Him  to  depart  from  us  ;  which  we  found 
to  be  those  cursed,  carnal  conferences  our  own  con- 
ceited wisdom,  our  fears,  and  want  of  faith  had 
prompted  us,  the  year  before,  to  entertain  with  the 
king  and  his  party.  And  on  this  occasion  did  the 
then  Major  Goffe  make  use  of  that  good  word,  Pro- 
verbs i.  23 — 'Turn  you  at  my  reproof:  behold,  I 
will  pour  out  my  Spirit  unto  you,  I  will  make 
known  my  words  unto  you.'  And  the  Lord  so  ac- 
companied this  invitation  by  His  Spirit  that  it  had 
a  kindly  effect,  like  a  word  of  His,  upon  most  of 
our  hearts  that  were  then  present,  which  begot  in 
us  a  great  sense  of  shame,  and  loathing  of  ourselves 
for  our  iniquities,  and  a  justifying  of  the  Lord  as 
righteous  in  His  proceedings  against  us.  He  led 
us  not  only  to  see  our  sin,  but  also  our  duty,  and 
this  so  unanimously  set  with  weight  upon  each 
heart  that  none  was  able  hardly  to  speak  a  word  to 
each  other  for  bitter  weeping,  partly  in  the  sense 
and  shame  of  our  iniquities,  of  our  unbelief,  base 
fear  of  men,  and  carnal  consultations  with  our  own 

wisdom,  and  not  with  the  Word  of  the  Lord 

And  yet  we  were  also  helped,  with  fear  and 
trembling,  to  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  who  no  sooner 
brought  us  to  His  feet  but  He  did  direct  our  steps, 
and  we  were  led  to  a  clear  agreement  amongst  our- 
selves, that  it  was  the  duty  of  our  day,  with  the 


forces  we  had,  to  go  out  and  fight  against  our  po- 
tent enemies  with  an  humble  confidence  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  only.     And  we^  were     ^solution  to 
also  enabled  then,  after  seriously    bring  the  king 
seeking  the  Lord's  face,  to  come  to       to  justice. 
a  very  clear  and  joint  resolution  that  it  was  our 
duty  to  call  Charles  Stewart,  that  man  of  blood, 
to  an  account  for  that  blood  he  had  shed  and  mis- 
chief he  had  done  to  his  utmost  against  the  Lord's 
cause  and  people  in  these  poor  nations."* 

As  the  parliament  by  this  vote  of  non-address, 
as  it  was  called,  had  formally  over-    Declaration  of 
thrown  the  constitution,  and  vir-   the  parliament, 
tually  dethroned  the  king,  it  was  considered  neces- 
sary to  issue  a  declaration  for  the  purpose  of  vin- 
dicating the  justice  and  propriety  of  this  measure. 
In  this  famous  document  they  not  only  brought 
together  all  the   errors   and  crimes   with   which 
Charles  was- really  chargeable,  but  they  heaped  upon 
him  accusations  hitherto  unheard  of,  and  utterly 
incredible,  and  even  charged  him  with  the  poison- 
ing of  his   own   father.      Charles       The  kind's 
published    a    counter    declaration  reply. 

from  his  own  hand,  in  answer  to  these  atrocious 
calumnies,  in  which,  after  a  statement  of  his 
patience  under  the  severe  treatment  he  was  then 
suffering,  he  says,  "  That,  by  the  permission  of 
Almighty  God,  I  am  reduced  to  this  sad  condition, 
as  I  in  no  way  repine,  so  I  am  not  without  hope 
but  that  the  same  God  will  in  due  time  convert 
these  afflictions  unto  my  advantage.  In  the  mean- 
time, I  am  content  to  bear  these  crosses  with 
patience  and  a  great  equality  of  mind."  Then, 
after  vindicating  his  desire  and  his  frequent  en- 
deavours to  settle  a  peace,  he  adds,  "  And  now  I 
wouM  know  what  it  is  that  is  desired :  is  it  peace  ? 
I  have  shown  the  way,  being  both  willing  and  de- 
sirous to  perform  my  part  in  it,  which  is  a  just 
compliance  with  all  chief  interests.  Is  it  plenty 
and  happiness  ?  They  are  the  inseparable  effects 
of  peace.  Is  it  security?  I,  who  wish  that  all 
men  would  forgive  and  forget  like  me,  have  offered 
the  militia  for  my  time.  Is  it  liberty  of  conscience  ? 
He  who  wants  it  is  most  ready  to  give  it.  But  if 
I  may  not  be  heard,  let  every  one  judge  who  it  is 
that  obstructs  the  good  I  would  or  might  do.  What 
is  it  that  men  are  afraid  to  hear  from  me  ?  It  can- 
not be  reason  (at  least  none  will  declare  themselves 
so  unreasonable  as  to  confess  it),  and  it  can  less  be 
impertinent  or  unreasonable  discourses  ;  for  thereby 
peradventure  I  might  more  justify  this  my  restraint 
than  the  causes  themselves  can  do ;  so  that  of  all 
wonders  yet,  this  is  the  greatest  to  me.  But  it 
may  easily  be  gathered  how  these  men  intend  to 
govern  who  have  used  me  thus  :  and  if  it  be  my 
hard  fate  to  fall,  together  with  the  liberty  of  this 
kingdom,  I  shall  not  blush  for  myself,  but  much 
lament  the  future  miseries  of  my  people,  the  which 
I  shall  still  pray  God  to  avert,  whatever  becomes  of 
me."f 

*  Somers'  Tracts,  vol.  vi.  pp.  499—501 ;  Carlyle's  Letters 
and  Speeches  of  Cromwell,  vol.  i.  pp.  337 — 340. 
t  The  Great  Civil  War,  vol.  ii.  p.  268. 
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Upon  the  return  of  the  Scottish  commissioners, 
State  of  parties  every  effort  was  made  by  the  Duke 
in  Scotland.  of  Hamilton  and  his  party  to  ob- 
tain the  consent  of  the  parliament  of  Scotland  to 
the  treaty  or  Engagement,  as  it  was  termed,  which 
had  been  made  with  the  king.  It  was  readily  sup- 
ported by  the  ultra-royalists  or  "  Malignants,"  as 
they  were  termed — an  inconsiderable  party,  headed 
by  Traquair  and  Callender,  who  were  eager  to  re- 
store the  king  without  any  restrictions.  The  mode- 
rate presbyterians,  who  dreaded  the  ascendancy  of 
the  independents,  and  felt  compassion  for  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  king,  were  willing  to  join  in  an  effort 
for  his  restoration.  But  the  covenanters,  led  by 
Argyll  and  Warriston,  and  including  in  their  ranks 
the  great  body  of  the  clergy,  suspected,  not  without 
cause,  the  sincerity  both  of  the  king  and  of  the 
commissioners  who  had  entered  into  the  engage- 
ment with  him,  and  declared  that  the  concessions 
made  by  Charles  were  totally  insufficient  to  engage 
the  country  in  a  new  war  on  his  behalf.  The 
The  Engage-  General  Assembly,  which  met  at 
meat  denounced  Edinburgh  on  the  12th  of  July, 
by  the  Church—  denounced  the  engagement  as  a 
violation  of  the  covenant — as  inconsistent  with  the 
safety  of  religion  and  the  welfare  of  the  country, 
and  as  certain  to  draw  down  the  Divine  displeasure 
on  both  Church  and  State  ;  and  an  act  was  passed 
censuring  those  ministers  who  either  openly 
favoured  the  engagement,  or  abstained  from  point- 
ing out  its  sinfulness,  and  warning  their  people 
against  taking  part  in  it.*  Their  dislike  to  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  with  the  king  was  farther  in- 
creased by  their  natural  reluctance  to  unite  with 
the  malignants,  whose  principles  and  conduct  they 
held  in  merited  detestation.  It  is  highly  probable, 
also,  that  they  may  have  had  fears  for  their  own 
safety,  and  not  without  reason,  if  the  king  should 
be  restored  by  force  of  arms  to  his  original  privi- 
leges and  power,  f  They  insisted,  therefore,'  that 
before  commencing  hostilities  against  England  the 
grounds  of  the  war  should  be  first  explained,  that 
malignants  should  be  excluded  from  the  national 
councils,  and  that  his  majesty  should  promise  on 
oath  to  confirm  the  covenant  and  the  presbyterian 
religion  when  restored  to  his  throne. 

In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  this  numerous  and 

—adopted  by     formidable  party,  the   parliament 

the  parliament,   which  met  on  the  2nd  of  March, 

1648,  determined  on  war.     A  committee  of  danger 

was  appointed  to  watch  over   the  safety  of  the 

*  Itecords  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  pp.  497—508. 

f  Severe  vengeance  had  been  taken,  after  Montrose's 
army  was  disbanded,  on  the  Macdonalds,  and  other  clans 
who  had  assisted  him  in  laying  waste  Argyleshire.  The 
stronghold  of  Dunavertie,  which  Colkitto  had  garrisoned, 
was  taken  by  Leslie,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  defenders 
were  put  to  the  sword.  The  MacDougalls  and  the  Lamonts 
were  almost  exterminated,  and  old  Colkitto,  who  was  taken 
prisoner  in  the  fortress  of  Dunaveg,  was  tried  by  the  sheriff- 
substitute  of  Argyle,  and  condemned  and  executed.  These 
Miiguintiry  proceedings  must  have  given  deep  offence  to 
the  royalist  elans,  among  whom  revenge  was  considered  as 
both  a  duty  and  a  virtue.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that 
the  perpetrators  of  such  atrocities  should  have  dreaded  the 
restoration  of  the  king.     (See  Memoirs  of  Sir  James  Turner.) 


kingdom,  and  to  manage  the  public  business  ;  and 
it  was  resolved  to  put  the  country  in  a  posture  of 
defence.  A  series  of  resolutions  were  agreed  to, 
enumerating  all  the  breaches  of  the  covenant  of 
which  England  had  been  guilty,  the  various 
wrongs  done  to  Scotland  in  violation  of  the  treaty, 
and  the  slights  shown  to  the  Scottish  commis- 
sioners. These  resolutions  were  followed  up  by  cer- 
tain demands  made  to  the  English    n         ,         , 

..  .  ,  °  Demands  made 

parliament: — that  the  covenant  to  the  English 
should  be  taken  by  all  the  subjects  parliament, 
of  the  English  crown,  in  conformity  with  the  treaty 
between  the  kingdoms,  and  all  who  refused  to  com- 
ply should  be  punished  as  public  enemies  and 
malignants,  and  that  measures  should  be  taken  for 
the  suppression  of  heresies  and  schisms ;  that  the 
king  should  be  recalled  with  honour,  freedom,  and 
safety  to  some  of  his  houses  in  or  near  London  ; 
that  the  members  who  had  been  expelled  from 
parliament  should  be  permitted  to  return,  and 
that  the  army  of  sectaries  should  be  disbanded. 
Fifteen  days  were  assigned  for  receiving  a  definite 
answer  to  these  requisitions,  which  it  is  evident 
from  their  nature  were  not  expected  to  be  listened 
to.*  A  declaration  was  at  the  same  time  drawn 
up,  embodying  the  substance  of  these  resolutions, 
bewailing  the  sinful  violation  of  the  covenant  by 
the  sectaries  and  their  adherents,  and  expressing 
their  determination  to  enter  into  no  alliance  with 
those  who  should  refuse  to  subscribe  the  solemn 
league  and  covenant,  and  not  to  make  any  agree- 
ment with  his  majesty  until  he  should  solemnly 
swear  to  give  his  assent  to  such  acts  as  the  par- 
liament should  prescribe  in  favour  of  the  covenant 
and  the  presbyterial  form  of  worship.f 

In  spite  of  these  protestations,  which  were  mani- 
festly  insincere,  the    covenanters     .  ,    .  , 
/                      '                                        An  armv  levied 
resolutely  opposed  the  war  with       by  the  com- 
England.       The    line    of    policy        mittee  of 
which  they  recommended  was  un-         Estates. 
questionably  that  which  prudence  would  have  dic- 
tated.    They  advised  that  the  army  should  be  kept 
up ;  that  the  kingdom  without  declaring  war  should 
remain  united  in  adhering  to  the  public  interests, 
which   the    parliaments   of   both    countries   were 
solemnly  pledged  to  support.     Thus  the  Scottish 
nation  would  present  a  commanding  attitude,  both 

*  Lanark,  the  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  in  a 
letter  to  the  king,  says  of  these  demands,  u  the  first  is  con- 
cerning religion,  wherein  we  are  very  high;  and  full 
knowing  it  will  be  refused,  and  we  thereby  obliged  to 
reason  it." 

f  Acts  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  vol.  vi.  p.  308.  In  a 
letter  to  a  friend  in  London  Lanark  says,  "We  have  pre- 
sented to  the  parliament  a  large  declaration,  to  be  emitted 
to  the  kingdom,  containing  the  breaches  of  covenant  and 
treaties,  the  demands  which  upon  them  we  mean  to  make  to 
the  two  houses,  and  our  resolutions  in  case  of  a  refusal.  I 
confess  it  is  clogged  with  many  impertinences,  to  which  we 
are  necessitated  for  satisfying  nice  consciences ;  yet  it 
drives  at  a  right  end."  In  another,  to  the  king,  respect- 
ing the  declaration,  he  observes,  ""VVehave  passed  a  decla- 
ration, which  is  full  of  many  rude  restrictions,  both  in 
order  to  your  majesty  and  your  faithful  servants,  but  we 
are  forced"  to  them  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  consciences  of 
the  clergy  and  their  proselytes."  (Burnet's  Memoirs,  p.  341, 
et  seq;  Aikman,  vol.  iv.  p.  307.) 
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morally  and  physically,  which  -would  not  fail  to 
give  weight  to  their  representations.  This  would 
encourage  the  English  parliament  to  resist  the  un- 
righteous and  unconstitutional  demands  of  the 
army,  and  it  would  deter  any  party  from  doing  vio- 
lence to  the  person  of  the  king,  while  it  allowed  him 
time  to  he  undeceived,  and  to  consult  his  true  inter- 
est. These  representations,  however,  of  the  patriotic 
party  were  entirely  disregarded,*  and  the  nomina- 
tion of  Hamilton  as  general,  and  Callender  as  lieu- 
tenant-general, served  to  widen  the  breach  between 
them  and  the  promoters  of  the  Engagement.  The 
vote  which  had  been  carried  in  the  parliament  was 
for  thirty  thousand  foot  and  six  thousand  horse, 
but  the  levies,  in  consequence  of  the  hostility  of  the 
Church,  advanced  very  slowly,  and  only  ten  thou- 
sand foot  and  one  thousand  horse  could  be  raised, 
— nor  even  these  until  the  month  of  July,  when  the 
opportune  moment  for  action  was  irretrievably  lost. 

Meanwhile,  the  English  royalists,  impatient  of 
Risino-s  of  delay,  had  taken  up  arms  in  Xor- 
the  English  folk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  Kent,  Wales, 
royalists.  an(j  other  districts  of  the  country  ; 
and  the  fleet  in  the  Downs  suddenly  hoisted  the 
royal  colours,  weighed  anchor,  and  stood  over  for 
Holland,  to  take  on  board  the  Duke  of  York,  whom 
they  chose  for  their  admiral.  But  these  desultory 
unconnected  risings  were  everywhere  unsuccessful. 
The  insurgents  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital 
were  defeated  by  Fairfax.  Unable  to  cope  with 
the  parliamentary  army  in  the  field,  a  body  of 
about  three  thousand  horse  and  foot  threw  them- 
selves into  Colchester,  which  was  immediately 
besieged  by  Fairfax  and  Ireton,  and  taken  after  a 
protracted  and  obstinate  defence.  The  Earl  of 
Holland  was  routed  at  Kingston,  and  taken  prisoner. 
Cromwell,  in  person,  marched  against  the  Welsh  in- 
surgents under  Langhorne,  Powell,  and  Poyer,  who 
had  formerly  borne  arms  for  the  parliament.  Lang- 
horne, who  had  taken  Chepstow  and  laid  siege  to 
Caernarvon,  was  at  once  defeated,  and  his  army 
destroyed ;  but  Poyer,  in  spite  of  the  most  furious 
assaults,  held  out  Pembroke  Castle  for  more  than 
six  weeks. 

At  length  the  Scottish  levies  took  the  field,  and 

The  Scottish  Hamilton,  with  an  ill-equipped  and 
■roar  cross       badly  disciplined  army   of  about 

the  Borders,  fifteen  thousand  men,  entered  Eng- 
land by  the  west  Border.  The  important  fortresses 
of  Berwick  and  Carlisle  had  been  previously  seized 
by  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale  and  Sir  Philip  Mus- 
grave,  who  had  agreed  to  co-operate  with  the 
Scots  in  the  north  of  England ;  and  the  loyal  inha- 
bitants of  Northumberland,  and  the  adjoining 
counties,  instantly  appeared  in  arms.  Hamilton 
was  followed  in  a  few  days  by  Munro  with  two 
thousand  foot  and  a  thousand  horse,  whom  he  had 
brought  back  from  Ireland.  The  English  royalists 
were  not  permitted  openly  to  join  the  Scottish  army, 
and  to  save  appearances,  Langdale,  at  the  head  of 
four  thousand  men,  always  kept  a  day's  march  in 

*  See  article  by   Dr.  M'Crie,  on  Turner's  Memoirs,  in 
Edinburgh  lteview  for  April,  1830. 


advance  of  the  Scots,  although  they  acted  in  concert 
with  them,  and  received  their  orders  from  the  Duke. 
Munro  encamped  at  an  equal  distance  in  the  roar. 
It  soon  became  evident  that  Hamilton  had  under- 
taken an  enterprise  to  which  his     T  .. 
......                     *          .                                 Incapacity  of 

abilities  were  altogether  unequal.*      the  Duke  of 

A  rapid  march  on  London  might  Hamilton, 
have  crushed  the  independents  and  their  °eneraL 
saved  the  king — for  Fairfax  was  still  occupied  with 
the  siege  of  Colchester,  and  Cromwell  lay  before 
the  walls  of  Pembroke;  but  the  duke  loitered  away 
more  than  forty  days  on  a  march  of  only  eighty 
miles.  Instead  of  advancing  through  Yorkshire, 
as  Baillie  advised,  where  he  would  have  found  the 
population  friendly,  he  marched  into  the  hostile 
county  of  Lancashire.  His  forces,  instead  of  being 
concentrated,  were  scattered  over  many  miles,  so  as 
to  be  incapable  of  giving  mutual  support ;  and  when 
the  main  body  reached  the  banks  of  the  Kibble, 
near  Preston,  Langdale  was  far  in  advance,  while 
Munro,  with  the  vanguard,  consisting  of  the  best 
soldiers  in  the  army,  lay  thirty  miles  off  at  Kirby, 
in  Westmoreland.  So  defective  was  the  duke's  in- 
telligence that  he  remained  in  ignorance  of  the 
surrender  of  Pembroke  and  the  approach  of  Crom- 
well at  the  head  of  his  victorious  troops,  and  his 
junction  with  Lambert,  until  the  whole  united 
force  fell  upon  the  royalists  under  Langdale  (August 
17th).  After  an  obstinate  resistance  against  over- 
powering odds,  during  which  he  repeatedly  sent 
pressing  messages  to  the  Scottish  army  for  support, 
but  without,  effect,  Sir  Marma-  Total  rout  of 
duke  was  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  the  Scots  at 
Preston.  At  the  entrance  to  the  Preston, 
town  he  was  joined  by  Hamilton  with  a  few  horse, 
but  in  such  disorder  as  merely  to  add  to  the  con- 
fusion of  the  retreat.  The  fight  was  renewed  in 
the  streets,  and  continued  to  the  bridge,  where  a 
determined  stand  was  again  made  by  the  royalists, 
"  but',  at  length,"  says  Cromwell  in  his  despatch, 
"  they  were  beaten  from  the  bridge,  and  our  horse 
and  foot,  following  them,  killed  many  and  took 
divers  prisoners,  and  we  possessed  the  bridge  and 
a  few  houses  there,  where  we  lay  that  night."  The 
Scottish  army,  superior  in  numbers  to  their  assail- 
ants, might  still  have  made  a  vigorous  resistance, 
but  "  head  and  heart  seemed  alike  to  have  failed 
the  unfortunate  duke."  In  the  course  of  the  night 
he  commenced  a  hasty  retreat  through  bad  roads 
and  in  the  midst  of  rain,  the  whole  army  in  a  state 
of  the  greatest  disorder  and  dismay,  and  leaving 
behind  their  artillery  and  baggage.  At  Warring- 
ton the  foot,  under  Baillie,  being  deserted  by  the 
horse,  surrendered  to  Cromwell  on  condition  that 
their  lives  should  be  spared.  The  duke,  accom- 
panied by  his  principal  officers  and  about  three 
thousand  cavalry,  tied  to  Uttoxeter,  where  he  was 

*  "  His  natural  darkness,"  says  Clarendon,  "  and  reser- 
vation in  discourse,  made  him  be  thought  a  wise  man  ;  and 
his  having  been  in  command  under  the  King  of  Sweden, 
and  his  continual  discourse  of  battles  and  fortification!, 
made  him  be  thought  a  soldier :  and  both  these  mistakes 
made  him  be  looked  upon  as  a  worse  and  more  dangerous 
man  than  in  truth  he  deserved  to  be." 
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intercepted  by  Lambert,  and  compelled  to  lay  down 
his  arms.  None  escaped  save  a  resolute  body  of 
men  under  the  Earl  of  Callender,  who,  exasperated 
at  the  conduct  of  their  incapable  general  and  dis- 
daining an  ignominious  surrender,  broke  through 
the  enemy,  and  forced  their  way  back  to  their  own 
country.* 

When  the  news  of  this  disaster  reached  Scot- 
Overthrow  of  land>  the  lcaders  of  the  covenant- 
ee party  of  ing  party  resolved  to  take  advan- 
the  Engagers,  tage  of  it  to  eject  the  committee  of 
Estates  from  the  government.  Argyll  took  up 
arms  in  the  Highlands,  and  the  peasantry  in  the 
western  counties  broke  out  into  open  insurrection, 
and,  headed  by  their  ministers,  marched  to  Edin- 
burgh. On  their  approach  the  committee  with- 
drew, and  allowed  them  to  take  undisputed  pos- 
session of  the  capital.f  Munro's  division,  which 
remained  entire  after  the  defeat  of  Hamilton,  was 
recalled  to  Scotland,  and  conjoined  with  some  new 
levies  under  the  Earl  of  Lanark  for  the  protection 
of  the  Engagers.  But  Argyll  and  the  other  cove- 
nanting nobles  placed  their  forces  under  the  Earl 
of  Lcven  and  David  Leslie,  and  made  application 
to  Cromwell  for  assistance  to  repress  the  disorders 
of  the  country.  With  this  request  the  lieutenant- 
general  immediately  complied,  and  advanced  with 
his  forces  towards  Scotland.  He  was  cordially 
Cromwell's  welcomed  by  the  covenanters,  who 
visit  to  had  once  more  obtained  possession 
Scotland.  0f  the  government,  and  was  magni- 
ficently entertained  at  the  public  expense.  Lanark, 
afraid  probably  of  exasperating  the  English  against 
his  brother,  now  a  prisoner  in  their  hands,  agreed 
to  disband  his  forces.  Munro  was  permitted  to  re- 
turn to  Ireland.  The  Engagement  was  abandoned ; 
its  supporters  were  excluded  from  the  municipal 
offices  in  the  metropolis  and  from  the  next  parlia- 
ment, and  were  compelled  to  do  solemn  and  public 
penance  for  their  violation  of  the  covenant  in 
taking  up  arms  for  the  king.} 

Advantage  was  taken  by  the  English  parliament 
Negotiations      of    the    absence   of    the   army    to 
resumed  with     enter  upon  a  new  treaty  with  the 
the  king.        king  at  Newport,  in  the  Isle   of 
Wight.     The  expelled  members  were  permitted  to 
resume  their  seats,  and  on  the  30th  of  June  the 
vote  prohibiting  any  further  addresses  to  his  majesty 
was  rescinded.     Growing   daily   more   and   more 
alarmed  at  the  success  of  the  army,  it  was  resolved 
(July  29th)  that  the  house  should  not  persist  in 
requiring  from   the  king  his   assent  to  the   four 
preliminary  bills,  and  that  fresh  negotiations  should 
be  immediately  opened  with  him.     Fifteen  com- 
missioners were  appointed  to  lay  before  his  majesty 

*  Itushworth,  vol.  viii.  p.  1237 ;  Burnet's  Memoirs. 

t  This  expedition  was  termed  the  Whigamore's  Raid, 
•wording  to  Burnet,  from  the  word  whig  whig,  that  is,  "  get 
on,  get  on,"  which  is  used  by  the  western  peasants  in 
driving  their  horses;  but  according  to  others  this  name,  so 
famous  in  the  history  of  British  political  parties,  was 
deriv' -d  from  whig  or  whey,  the  customary  food  of  those 
peasants.     (Burnet's  History,  vol.  i.  p.  58.) 

X  Whitelocke,  p.  3G0;  Burnet's  Memoirs,  p.  338 ;  History, 
vol.  i.  p.  ;39. 


the  new  proposals  of  the  parliament,  which  were 
substantially  the  same  as  those  that  had  been  dis- 
cussed at  Uxbridge  and  Newcastle.  The  interests  of 
both  parties  required  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
coming  to  a  conclusion,  and  if  anything  could  still 
have  saved  the  throne  and  the  life  of  the  unhappy 
monarch  it  would  have  been  the  acceptance  of  the 
parliament's  proposals — rigorous  though  they  were 
— while  the  Scottish  army  was  yet  entire,  and  the 
insurrection  of  the  English  royalists  unsubdued. 
But  in  spite  of  the  urgent  representations  of  the 
parliamentary  commissioners,  who  on  their  knees, 
and  with  tears,  implored  him  to  conclude  the  treaty 
with  all  possible  haste,  Charles  protracted  the  con- 
ferences for  more  than  two  months — till  Hamilton 
was  defeated  and  Colchester  taken.  Then  when 
the  army  had  returned,  flushed  with  victory  and 
denouncing  vengeance  on  his  head  as  the  sole 
author  of  the  civil  war,  he  consented  to  recall  every 

hostile  proclamation    against   the   terms  agreed 

parliament,   and    to   acknowledge       to  by  him. 
that  they  had  taken  up  arms  in  self-defence.     He 
agreed  also  to   surrender    the    command  of   the 
militia  and  the  nomination  of  the  chief  officers  of 
state  for  twenty  years  ;  to  accept  a  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year  in  lieu  of  the  court  of  wards  ; 
to  acknowledge  the  parliamentary  great  seal,  and 
to  give  full  satisfaction  respecting  Ireland.*     But 
there  were  two  points  on  which  he  remained  in- 
flexible— the  exemption  from  pardon  of  seven  de- 
linquents, who  were  to  be  included  in  a  bill  of 
attainder  and  banishment,   and   the  abolition  of 
episcopacy.     But  all   these   concessions   came   too 
late.     The  parliament  were  indeed       The  treatv 
anxious  to  conclude  their  negoti-     obnoxious  to 
ations  with   the  king,  and  would      tne  «ray— 
now,  in  order  to  free  themselves  from  the  domi- 
nancy  of  the  army,  have  accepted  terms  which  they 
formerly  spurned.     But  a  remonstrance  against  the 
treaty  was   presented  to  the  House  of  Commons, 

*  It  is  most  painful  to  discover  that  Charles's  incurable 
duplicity  was  not  laid  aside  even  in  the  critical  position  in 
which  he  was  placed,  and  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
his  insincerity  in  making  these  concessions.  Ormond  had 
gone  to  Ireland  to  negotiate  a  peace  Avith  the  insurgents, 
and  prepare  them  for  receiving  and  aiding  the  king,  who 
was  anxious  to  escape  to  Ireland  in  order  to  renew  the  w:ir. 
Charles  not  only  assured  the  commissioners  that  he  had 
transacted  nothing  respecting  Ireland  except  with  them- 
selves, but  wrote  to  Ormond  (October  11th)  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  : — "I  must  command  you  two  things,  first  to  obey 
all  my  wife's  commands,  then  not  to  obey  any  public  com- 
mand of  mine  until  I  send  you  word  that  I  am  free  from 
restraint ;  lastly,  be  not  startled  at  my  great  concessions 
concerning  Ireland,  for  they  will  come  to  nothing."  Again, 
on  the  28th  of  the  same  month,  he  says,  "  though  you  will 
hear  that  this  treaty  is  near,  or  at  least  most  likely  to  be 
concluded,  yet  believe  it  not,  but  pursue  the  way  you  are 
in  with  all  possible  vigour.  Deliver  thus  also  my  command 
to  all  my  friends,  but  not  in  a  public  way,  because  it  may  be 
inconvenient  to  me."  In  a  letter  to  Sir  William  Hopkins 
(October  9th)  he  says,  "To  deal  freely  with  you,  the 
great  concessions  I  made  to-day  was  merely  in  order  to 
my  escape,  of  which  if  I  had  not  hope,  I  had  not  done." 
In  acknowledging  the  parliaments  great  seal  he  made  this 
mental  reservation  :—u  This  part  of  the  propositions  we 
understood  made  not  the  grants  under  it  valid  if  they  were 
not  so  before."  (Carte's  Ormond,  vol.  ii. ;  Appendix,  p.  17  ; 
Wagstaff's  Vindication,  Letters  subjoined,  p.  142  ;  Burnet's 
Memoirs,  p.  441.) 
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"Pride's  Purge. 


signed  by  Fairfax  and  all  his  officers,  calling  for 
justice  on  the  king  as  the  capital  source  of  all  the 
public  grievances ;  and  his  person  was  again  seized 
by  the  army  and  conveyed  to  Hurst  Castle,  situate 
on  a  small  neck  of  land  on  the  coast  of  Hampshire, 

-approved  of  °PPosite  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The 
by  the  parliament,  though  hopeless  of  suc- 

parliament.  cesSj  }ia(l  still  the  courage  to  resist 
the  dictation  of  the  troops.  They  protested  against 
the  seizure  of  the  king  as  unwarranted,  and,  after 
a  violent  debate,  which  lasted  three  days,  voted  by 
a  majority  of  140  against  104  that  the  concessions 
of  his  majesty  furnished  a  sufficient  ground  for  the 
houses  to  proceed  upon  in  settling  the  affairs  of 
the  nation.  But  this  was  the  last  effort  they  were 
permitted  to  make  in  his  favour.  Next  morning 
(December  6th),  Colonel  Pride,  at  the  head  of  two 
regiments,  surrounded  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
arrested  and  placed  in  confinement  forty-one  mem- 
bers of  the  presbyterian  party.  Above  a  hundred 
more  were  excluded  on  the  two  following  days,  and 
the  number  of  members  was  reduced  to  about  fifty, 
all  known  friends  of  the  republican  party.  This 
„  infamous  invasion  of  the  rights  of 
parliament  was  long  familiarly 
known  as  "  Pride's  Purge,"  and  the  remaining 
members  who  usurped  the  name  of  parliament 
bore  the  appellation  of  M  the  Rump." 

The  commons  thus  "  purged"  repealed  the  late 
Proceedings  resolutions,  declared  the  king's  con- 
of  "the  Rump."  cessions  unsatisfactory,  confirmed 
the  vote  against  more  addresses,  and  resolved  that 
by  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  realm  it  is  treason 
in  the  sovereign  to  levy  war  against  the  parliament 
and  kingdom  of  England.  The  lords  unanimously 
rejected  the  ordinance,  and  adjourned  for  a  week. 
But  the  leaders  of  the  republican  party  were  quite 
willing  to  break  in  pieces  every  part  of  the 
machinery  of  government  in  order  to  accomplish 
their  purpose,  and  they  speedily  resolved  that  the 
House  of  Peers  was  useless  and  dangerous,  and 
ought  to  be  abolished.  Its  existence,  indeed,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  crown,  was  entirely  incompatible 
with  the  next  vote  of  the  residue  of  the  commons: 
"  That  the  people  are  under  God  the  origin  of  all 
just  power  ;  that  the  House  of  Commons  of  England, 
being  chosen  by  and  representing  the  people,  have 
the  supreme  authority;  and  that  whatsoever  is  en- 
acted and  declared  for  law  by  the  commons  in 
■parliament  hath  the  force  of  a  law,  and  the  people 
are  concluded  thereby,  though  the  consent  of  the 
king  and  the  peers  be  not  had  thereto."  *  As  no 
Court  appointed  court  recognised  by  the  law  would 
to  try  the  king,  take  on  itself  the  office  of  judging 
the  sovereign,  it  was  necessary  to  create  a  tribunal 
for  the  express  purpose.  A  high  court  of  justice 
was,  therefore,  constituted  for  the  trial  of  the  king; 
it  consisted  of  a  hundred  and  thirty-three  persons, 
including  all  the  great  officers  of  the  army,  four 
peeis,  the  Speaker,  and  the  other  principal  members 
of  the  expurgated  House  of  Commons,  with  the 

*  Whitelocke,  pp.  Soi — 356 ;   Rushworth,  vol.  viii.  p. 
13S0;  Ludlow,  pp.  103,  104. 


exception  of  Sir  Harry  Vane;  but  seventy-one  was 
the  largest  number  ever  assembled  at  a  time  ;  forty- 
eight  only  were  present  on  the  day  when  the  king's 
execution  was  pronounced,  and  the  warrant  for  his 
decapitation  was  signed  by  fifty-nine.  The  twelve 
judges  unanimously  refused  to  sit  on  the  tribunal, 
declaring  its  whole  purpose  and  constitution  to  be 
contrary  to  every  principle  of  English  law. 

"  Several  motives,  springing  from  the  respective 
tempers  and  views  of  the  men,  had  Motives  of  the 
conspired  to  unite  this  band  of  republicans, 
daring  and  enthusiastic  spirits,  acting  in  the  name 
of  a  nation  which  viewed  their  deeds  with  astonish- 
ment and  abhorrence,  in  the  terrible  resolution  to 
offer  to  the  world  the  spectacle,  then  unexampled 
in  its  annals,  of  a  sovereign  prince  arraigned  before 
a  tribunal  of  his  subjects,  and  led  forth  to  public 
execution.  Some  few  fell  into  the  design  from 
policy ;  they  had  offended  beyond  the  rational 
hope  of  forgiveness,  and  now  covered  their  just 
dread  of  retribution  under  an  exaggerated  alarm  at 
the  king's  want  of  good  faith  in  his  engagements, 
should  he  ever  be  restored  to  power;  or  sought  to 
avert  the  eyes  of  justice  and  the  world  from  the 
guilt  themselves  had  hitherto  incurred  by  rendering 
the  whole  nation  accessory  to  a  deed  which  might 
paralyse  vengeance  itself  with  horror.  Others 
were  actuated  by  malignant  thirst  of  revenge  on 
one  whom  they  had  so  long  regarded, as  an  enemy  ; 
again,  others  were  impelled  by  a  burning  desire  to 
carry  out  some  generous,  perhaps,  but  visionary 
scheme  of  government ;  and  both  these  classes  just- 
ified their  ends,  wholly  or  in  part,  on  religious 
grounds,  which,  in  wild  variety,  constituted,  in  those 
times,  the  real  or  pretended  basis  of  almost  all 
men's  more  serious  public  actions.  It  was  held  by 
many  that  historical  incidents  in  the  Old  Testament, 
or  the  oracles  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  distorted 
by  ignorance  and  misapplied  by  passion,  furnished 
not  hints  and  examples  alone,  but  authoritative 
rules  and  precepts  for  the  political  conduct  of  Eng- 
lishmen ;  and  that  to  shrink  from  any  act  necessary 
to  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and 
his  saints  upon  the  ruins  of  temporal  authorities, 
was  to  incur  the  terrible  execrations  denounced 
against  the  enemies  of  God.  Of  such  enthusiasts 
Harrison  was  among  the  fiercest ;  Hutchinson 
and  Ludlow  among  the  most  honest  and  sober- 
minded.  '  I  did  it  all,'  declared  the  first,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  of  my  understanding,  desiring  to 
make  the  revealed  will  of  God  in  his  holy  Scrip- 
tures my  guide.'  Ludlow  has  left  on  record,  as 
his  ample  justification,  that  he  was  fully  '  persuaded 
that  an  accommodation  with  the  king  was  unsafe  for 
the  people  of  England,  and  unjust  and  wicked  in 
the  nature  of  it.  The  former,  besides  that  it  was 
obvious  to  all  men,  the  king  himself  had  proved  by 
the  duplicity  of  his  dealing  with  the  parliament, 
which  manifestly  appeared  in  his  own  papers, 
taken  at  Naseby  and  elsewhere.  Of  the  latter  I 
was  convinced  by  the  express  words  of  God's  law — 
that  blood  defileth  the  land,  and  the  land  cannot 
be  cleansed  of  the  blood  that  is  shed  therein,  but 
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by  the  blood  of  him  that  shed  it.     (Numbers  xxxv. 
33)      And,  therefore,  I  could  not  consent  to  the 
counsels  of  those  who  contented  to  leave  the  guilt 
of  so  much  blood  upon  the  nation,  and  thereby  to 
draw  down  the  just  vengeance  of  God  upon  us  all, 
when  it  was  most  evident  that  the  war  had  been 
occasioned  by  the  invasion  of  our  rights,  and  open 
breach  of  our   constitution,  on    the   king's   part.' 
Similar  is  the  vindication  offered  by  Mrs.  Hutch- 
inson of  her  husband's  conduct  as  a  regicide : — 
1  Although  he  did  not  then  believe  but  it   might 
one  day  come  to  be  again  disputed  among  men, 
yet  both  he  and  others  thought  they  could  not  refuse 
it  without  giving  up  the  people  of  God,  whom  they 
had  led  forth  and  engaged  themselves  unto  by  the 
oath  ©f  God,  into  the  hands   of  God's  and   their 
enemies  ;  and,  therefore,  he  cast  himself  upon  God's 
protection,  acting  according  to  the  dictates  of  a 
conscience  which  he  had  sought  the  Lord  to  guide.'  "* 
While  these  transactions  were  taking  place  at 
The  kin«-        Westminster,  the  king  was  brought 
brought  from     from  Hurst  Castle  to  Windsor,  on 
Hurst  Castle      the  23rd  of  December,  by  a  party 
to  YY  iudsor —        c  i  j        ^i  j      p 

of  horse   under  the   command   of 

Colonel  Harrison.  On  their  march,  Charles,  who 
for  some  time  had  expected  a  death  like  that  of  his 
unhappy  predecessors,  Edward  II.  and  Richard  II., 
mentioned  to  the  republican  soldier  that  he  had 
been  warned  that  he  meant  to  assassinate  him. 
Harrison  repelled  the  charge  with  honest  indig- 
nation, but  told  his  majesty  that  he  had  said,  "  the 
obligations  of  the  law  were  equally  binding  on  the 
great  and  small,  and  that  justice  had  no  respect  of 
persons."  He  further  assured  the  king  "  that  he 
needed  not  to  entertain  any  such  imagination  or 
apprehension — that  whatever  the  parliament  re- 
solved to  do  would  be  very  public  and  in  a  way  of 
justice,  to  which  the  world  should  be  witness." 
"  What  these  men  did,  indeed,  they  did  in  order  that 
it  might  be  a  spectacle  to  heaven  and  earth,  and 
that  it  might  be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance." 
But  "  his  majesty  could  not  persuade  himself  to 
believe  this,  nor  did  he  imagine  that  they  durst 
ever  produce  him  in  the  sight  of  the  people  under 
any  form  whatsoever  of  a  public  trial."  f  At 
Windsor,  Charles  enjoyed  the  melancholy  consolation 
of  a  brief  interview'  w7ith  the  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
who  was  there  detained  a  prisoner.  Falling  on  his 
knees,  Hamilton  passionately  exclaimed,  "  My  dear 
master  ! " — "  I  have  indeed  been  so  to  you  ! "  replied 
the  king,  embracing  him.  His  majesty  was  in- 
stantly hurried  away,  and  no  farther  intercourse 
was  allowed  between  them. 

All  the  preliminary  arrangements  having  now 

—he  is  brought   ^>een  ma^e>  tn*s  unprecedented  trial 
before  the        commenced  on  the  19th  of  January, 
court.  1649.  The  eourt  sat  in  Westminster 

Hall.  John  Bradshaw,  a  lawyer,  was  chosen  pre- 
sident; John  Coke  was  nominated  solicitor-general 
for  the  people  of  England ;    and  Dorislaus,  Steele, 

*  Great  Civil  YVar,  by  the  Rev.  R.  Catterruole,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
29,3-297.  '  ■ 

t  Clarendon's  History. 


and  Aske,  were  appointed  his  assistants.  When  the 
king  was  brought  forward  before  this  court,  he  was 
conducted  by  the  mace-bearer  to  a  chair  placed 
within  the  bar.  His  "  gray  discrowned  head  "  *  bore 
testimony  to  the  sorrows  and  cares  which  he  had 
endured  in  his  confinement;  but  though  long  de- 
tained a  prisoner,  and  now  produced  as  a  criminal, 
he  still  maintained  the  dignity  of  a  king.  After 
sternly  eyeing  the  court  and  the  spectators,  he  sat 
down  without  moving  his  hat,  then,  rising  hastily, 
he  cast  a  haughty  glance  at  the  guards  and  the 
crowded  galleries,  and  again  sat  down.  Sixty  of 
the  commissioners  only  answered  to  their  names. 
When  the  crier  pronounced  the  name  of  Fairfax, 
which  had  been  inserted  in  the  number,  a  voice 
from  one  of  the  galleries  exclaimed,  "  He  has  more 
wit  than  to  be  here ! "  At  a  subsequent  stage  of 
the  proceedings,  when  the  charge  against  the  king 
was  stated  to  be  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, the  same  voice  exclaimed,  "  Not  a  tenth  part 
of  them  !  "  Axtel,  the  officer  who  commanded  the 
guard,  giving  orders  to  fire  into  the  gallery  from 
which  the  interruption  came,  it  was  discovered 
that  these  speeches  proceeded  from  Lady  Fairfax, 
daughter  of  Horace  Lord  Vere,  and  wife  of  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax,  general  of  the  forces,  who  in  this 
manner  declared  her  resentment  at  the  conduct 
of  the  king's  enemies. 

The  charge,  which  was  read  by  Coke,  accused 
the  king  of  having  been  the  cause  The  charge 
of  all  the  blood  which  had  been  stated  by  Coke, 
shed  since  the  commencement  of  the  war;  of  the 
divisions  among  the  people  ;  invasions  from  foreign 
parts ;  the  waste  of  the  public  treasury  :  the  decay 
of  trade ;  the  spoliation  and  desolation  of  great 
part  of  the  country ;  the  continued  commissions  to 
the  Marquis  of  Ormond  and  other  rebels ;  taxed 
him  with  a  wicked  design  to  erect  an  unlimited 
and  tyrannical  government,  and  to  overthrow  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  people ;  and,  therefore, 
impeached  him  as  a  tyrant,  traitor,  murderer,  and 
a  public  and  implacable  enemy  to  the  common- 
wealth. Charles  began  his  de-  ^q  ^ibo. 
fence  by  declining  the  authority  declines  the 
of  the  court.  He  represented  that  authority  of 
having  been  engaged  in  treaty  e  C0U1  ~~ 
with  his  two  houses  of  parliament,  and  having 
finished  almost  every  article,  he  expected  a  dif- 
ferent treatment  from  that  which  he  had  now  re- 
ceived. He  saw  no  appearance,  he  said,  of  the 
upper  house,  which  was  necessary  to  constitute  a 
just  parliament ;  and  even  both  houses,  though  free 
and  united,  were  not  entitled  to  try  him,  who  was 
their  native  hereditary  king,  and  derived  his  autho- 
rity from  God.  He  was  himself,  he  alleged,  the 
fountain  of  law,  and,  consequently,  could  not  be 
tried  by  lawTs  to  which  he  had  never  given  his  assent ; 
that  having  been  entrusted  with  the  liberties  of 
the  people,  he  would  not  now  betray  them  by 
recognising  a  power  founded  on  usurpation ;  that 
he  was   able,  by  the  most  satisfactory  reasons,  to 

*  Verses  written  by  Charles  at  Carisbrook  Castle  ;  Bur- 
net's Memoirs,  p.  381. 
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justify  the  measures  which  he  had  been  compelled 
to  adopt ;  and  that  he  was  desirous,  if  called  upon 
in  another  manner,  to  enter  into  the  particulars  of 
his  defence,  and  to  prove  to  the  whole  world  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  conduct,  but  that  until  then  he  must 
decline  any  apology  for  his  innocence,  lest  he 
should  be  justly  branded  as  the  betrayer  of  the 
constitution.  Bradshaw  endeavoured  to  support 
the  authority  of  the  court  by  insisting-  that  they 
were  delegated  by  the  people,  the  only  source  of 
lawful  power,  whose  elected  king  Charles  was. 
"England  was  never  an  elective  kingdom,"  was 
the  spirited  reply,  "but  an  hereditary  monarchy  for 
near  three  thousand  years.  I  stand  more  for  the 
liberties  of  my  people  than  any  here  that  come  to 
be  my  pretended  judges."  He  insisted  that  the 
court  could  plead  no  power  delegated  by  the  people ; 
and  that  even  admitting  that  the  people  had  the 
power  and  right  to  bring  him  to  account,  it  could 
not  be  lawfully  done  unless  the  consent  of  every 
individual,  down  to  the  meanest  subject,  had  been 
previously  asked  and  obtained.  Bradshaw  still 
pressed  the  king  not  to  decline  the  authority  of  the 
court,  and  told  him  that  when  he  had  once  pleaded, 
he  should  be  allowed  to  make  the  best  defence  he 
could  against  the  charge.  "  For  the  charge,"  cried 
Charles,  "  I  value  it  not  a  rush ;  it  is  the  liberty  of 
the  people  of  England  that  I  stand  for.  I  cannot 
acknowledge  a  new  court  that  I  never  heard  of 
before.  I  am  your  king,  bound  to  uphold  justice — to 
maintain  the  old  laws;  therefore,  until  I  know  that 
all  this  is  not  against  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
kingdom,  I  can  put  in  no  particular  answer." 

In  this  manner  the  king  was  three  times  pro- 
duced before  the  court,  and  as  often  persisted  in 
declining  its  jurisdiction.  His  judges  now  ex- 
amined some  witnesses,  b}r  whom  it  was  proved 
that  the  king  had  appeared  in  arms  against  the 
forces  commissioned  by  parliament,  and  then  drew 
up  the  sentence  of  death,  which  they  had  deter- 
mined to  pronounce  against  him.     These  proceed- 

— his  treatment  in&s  0CCUPied  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 

by  the  sixth  days  of  this  remarkable  trial. 

On  the  seventh  (27th  of  January) 

the  king  was  brought  for  the  last 

time  before  this  self-elected  tribunal.     As  he  passed 

up  the  hall  he  was  insulted  by  "  some  soldiers  and 

others   of  the   rabble,"   who   cried  out   "  Justice ! 

justice  !     Execution  !  execution ! " — "  Poor  souls ! " 

said  the  king  to  one  of  his  attendants,  "  for  a  little 

money  they  would  do  as  much  against  their  com- 

-his  request     zanders."      0n  taking  his  place 

to  be  heard      at  the  bar  the  king  earnestly  de- 

before  sentence   sired  to  be  heard.     Bradshaw  told 

lejec  e  .         ^m  j1Q  g^^  \yQ  ]iear^  {n  njs  turn, 

but  that  he  must  hear  the  court  first.  Charles  still 
more  eagerly  renewed  his  request  for  a  first  hear- 
ing, urging  repeatedly  that  hasty  judgment  was 
not  so  soon  recalled.  Bradshaw  repeated  he  should 
be  heard  before  judgment  was  given.  The  king 
then  expressed  an  earnest  desire  that  before  sen- 
tence was  pronounced  he  might  at  least  be  heard 
before   the    lords    and  commons,   in   the   painted 


soldiers  and 
the  rabble — 


chamber,  upon  a  subject  which  he  said  highly  im- 
ported the  lasting  peace  of  the  nation.  This  request 
was  sternly  rejected  by  Bradshaw  ;  but  one  of  the 
judges,  John  Downes,  a  citizen  of  London,  having 
objected  to  this  decision,  the  court  adjourned  in 
some  confusion  to  deliberate.  In  about  half-an- 
hour  they  returned  with  a  refusal  to  the  king's 
request,  which  they  alleged  tended  to  set  up  a  co- 
ordinate jurisdiction  in  derogation  of  the  authority 
of  the  court.  Bradshaw,  who  TJnfeelino- 
throughout  the  trial  had  inter-  behaviour  of 
rupted,  overruled,  and  browbeat  the  Bradshaw. 
hapless  monarch  in  the  rudest  and  most  unfeeling 
manner,  proceeded  to  deliver  a  long  and  abusive 
speech,  in  justification  of  the  sentence  of  the  court, 
denouncing  the  king  as  a  tyrant,  traitor,  and  mur- 
derer. Charles  then  said  hurriedly,  "  I  would  de- 
sire only  one  word  before  you  give  sentence — only 
one  word."  Bradshaw  told  him  that  his  time  was 
now  past.  Again  the  king  pressed  that  they  would 
hear  him  a  word — at  most,  a  very  few  words. 
Bradshaw  again  told  him  that  he  had  declined  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  spoke  of  the  language 
they  had  received  from  the  royal  party.  The  king 
said  he  knew  nothing  of  that,  and  once  more  begged 
to  be  heard.  Bradshaw  replied  that  they  had 
given  him  too  much  liberty  already,  and  called 
upon  him  to  hear  "  what  sentence  the  law  affirms 
to  a  traitor,  a  tyrant,  a  murderer,  and  a  public 
enemy."  The  clerk  then  read  the  sentence  of  the 
court,  adjudging  "  Charles  Stewart"  to  be  "  put  to 
death  by  severing  his  head  from  his  body."  Charles 
raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  said,  "  Will  you 
hear  me  a  word,  sir?" — "  Sir,"  replied  Bradshaw, 
"  you  are  not  to  be  heard  after  sentence."  Charles, 
greatly  agitated,  said,  inquiringly,  "No,  sir?" — ■ 
"  No,  sir,  by  your  favour,"  rejoined  the  harsh  and 
inflexible  president.  "  Guards,  withdraw  your 
prisoner."  Still  struggling  to  be  heard,  Charles 
said  confusedly,  "  I  may  speak  after  the  sentence, 
by  your  favour,  sir.  I  may  speak  after  the  sen- 
tence, ever.  By  your  favour—"  "  Hold  ! "  cried 
Bradshaw. — "The  sentence,  sir,"  persisted  Charles. 
"  I  say,  sir,  I  do — "  Again  Bradshaw  interrupted  him 
with  his  insolent  "  Hold!"  And  then  the  unhappy 
monarch,  muttering,  "  I  am  not  suffered  to  speak — 
expect  what  justice  other  people  will  have,"  relin- 
quished his  fruitless  efforts,  and  turned  away  with 
his  guard. 

The  behaviour  of  Charles  throughout  this  trying 
scene  was  manly,  firm,  and  digni-  Behaviour  of 
tied.  In  leaving  the  hall,  the  the  soldiers. 
soldiers  and  rabble  were  again  instigated  to  cry 
out  "  Justice!"  and  "Execution !"  and  to  revile  him 
with  the  most  bitter  reproaches.  Among  other 
insults,  one  miscreant  presumed  to  spit  in  his  face. 
All  this  brutal  insolence  the  king  bore  with  the 
most  exemplary  meekness  and  patience.  The 
"vulgar  spirits,"  as  Whitelocke  terms  them  who 
exhibited  this  "  abject  baseness,"  appear,  however, 
to  have  been  but  few  in  number.  Many  of  the 
spectators  expressed,  by  sighs  and  tears,  their 
sympathy  for  oppressed  and  fallen  majesty,  and 
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poured  forth  their  prayers  for  his  preservation. 
One  soldier,  more  compassionate  than  some  of  his  fel- 
lows, could  not  refrain  from  imploring  a  blessing  on 
his  royal  head.  An  officer,  overhearing  this  prayer, 
struck  the  honest  trooper  to  the  ground  in  the  king's 
presence.  "  Methinks,"  was  the  observation  of 
Charles,  "  the  punishment  exceeds  the  offence."* 
As  soon   as  the   intention   of  trying   the   king 

Remonstrance  became  known»  *J*  Scottish  par- 
of  the  Scotch  liament  energetically  protested 
parliament.  against  this  step,  and  directed  their 
commissioners  in  London  to  use  every  exertion  to 
save  his  life.  Not  only  did  they  warmly  remon- 
strate with  the  English  parliament,  but  they  made 
urgent  application  to  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  in  the 
king's  behalf,  imploring  them  to  consider  "what 
an  unsettled  peace  it  is  likely  to  prove  which 
shall  have  its  foundation  laid  in  the  blood  of 
our  king ;  what  dangerous  evils  and  grievous 
calamities  it  may  bring  upon  us  and  our  posterity  ; 
what  reproaches  upon  religion  and  the  work  of 
reformation;  and  what  infamy  abroad  in  other 
nations."  f  The  great  body  of  the  English  people 
looked  on  in  bewilderment  and  terror.  The  crowned 
heads  of  Europe,  who  might  have  been  expected  to 
feel  alarm,  if  not  sympathy,  for  the  misfortunes  of 
a  brother  sovereign,  were  engrossed  with  their  own 
cares  and  projects,  and  regarded  the  downfall  of 
the  English  monarchy  with  indifference.     The  gov- 

amj0fthe      ernment  of  the  United  Provinces 

United         of  Holland  alone  sent  over  ambas- 
Provinces.       sadors  to  intercede  for  the  king's 
life,  but  they  were  not  allowed  to  see  his  majesty, 
or  to  obtain  an  audience  of  the  parliament  until 
the   tragical  catastrophe  had  taken  place.      The 
Offer  of  Prince    <lueen'  though  she  had  not  behaved 
Charles  and  of    like  an   affectionate,  dutiful  wife, 
four  of  the       wrote  a  pathetic  letter  to  the  parlia- 
ment, in  her  husband's  behalf,  which 
was  laid  aside  unread;  and  Prince  Charles  sent  a 
carte  blanche,  signed  and  sealed,  offering  any  con- 
ditions provided  only  the  life  of  his  father  were 
spared.      Four    of   Charles's    friends — Richmond, 
Hertford,  Southampton,  and  Lindsay — wrote  to  the 
commons  representing  that  they  were   the  king's 
councillors,  and,  therefore,  responsible  in  the  eyes 
of  the  law  for  the  offences  imputed  to  him,  and 
offering  to  save  his  life  by  the  sacrifice  of  their 
own.  t.     But  no  solicitations  or  remonstrances  could 
deter  the  inexorable  republicans  from  the  execution 
of  their  designs. 

Three  days  were  allowed  the  king  to  prepare  for 

T}ie ,     (r,        death.      This   interval  he  passed 

last  interview    chiefly   in   reading   and  devotion, 

with  his         assisted  by  Bishop  Juxon,  who  at 

his  special  request  was  allowed  to 

attend  him.     He  was  also  permitted  to  enjoy  the 

society  of  the  only  children  he  had  in  England — 

the  Princess  Elizabeth,  then  in  her  thirteenth,  and 

*  Warwick,  p.  389. 

T  Acts  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  vol.  vi.  pp.  339,  310  ; 
Aikman,  vol.  iv.  p.  354. 
X  Lloyd,  p.  319. 
VOL.  II. 


the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  in  his  ninth  year.  His 
last  interview  with  them  was  deeply  affecting. 
Placing  them  on  his  knees,  he  gave  them  such 
advice  as  was  suitable  to  their  years  and  the 
solemnity  of  the  occasion.  He  charged  the  prin- 
cess to  tell  her  mother  that  his  thoughts  had  never 
strayed  from  her,  and  that  his  affection  should  be 
the  same  to  the  last ;  and  begged  her  to  remember 
that  she  and  her  brothers  and  sisters  should  love 
one  another  and  forgive  their  father's  enemies. 
Then,  addressing  little  Gloucester,  he  said,  "  Now 
they  will  cut  off  thy  father's  head."  At  these 
words  the  child  looked  very  steadfastly  at  him. 
"  Mark,  child,"  he  continued,  "  what  I  say ;  they 
will  cut  of  my  head,  and  perhaps  make  thee  a  king ; 
but,  mark  what  I  say,  you  must  not  be  a  king  so 
long  as  your  brothers  Charles  and  James  are  alive. 
They  will  cut  off  your  brothers  heads  when  they 
can  catch  them,  and  cut  off  thy  head,  too,  at  last ; 
and,  therefore,  I  charge  you  do  not  be  made  a  king 
by  them."  At  which  the  child  said  earnestly,  "  I 
will  be  torn  in  pieces  first ! "  Such  a  reply  from 
one  so  young  filled  the  father's  eyes  with  tears  of 
joy.  He  then  prayed  God  Almighty  to  bless  them, 
and  desired  the  princess  to  convey  his  blessing  to 
the  rest  of  her  brothers  and  sisters,  with  commen- 
dations to  all  his  friends ;  and  dividing  a  few  jewels 
among  them,  he  kissed  and  again  blessed  them,  and 
then  hastily  returned  to  his  devotions.  According 
to  Herbert,  who  was  present,  this  touching  scene 
moved  those  to  pity  who  had  been  most  hard- 
hearted before. 

The  fatal  day  having  at  last  arrived  (Tuesday, 
January  30th),  Charles  rose  about  two  hours  before 
daybreak,  and  calling  Herbert,  one  of  his  attendants, 
who  slept  on  a  pallet  by  his  side,  he  bade  him  em- 
ploy more  than  usual  care  in  dressing  him,  and  pre- 
paring him  for  so  great  a  solemnity.  He  then  called 
Bishop  Juxon,  who  remained  an  hour  with  him,  and 
assisted  him  in  his  devotions.  At  ten  o'clock  the 
king  left  St.  James's,  and,  accompanied  by  a  guard 
of  halberdiers,  and  by  some  of  his  own  gentlemen 
and  servants,  he  walked  through  the  park  to  White- 
hall, in  front  of  which  the  scaffold  had  been  erected. 
As  the  preparations  were  not  completed,  he  waited 
at  Whitehall  for  some  time,  which  he  spent  in 
prayer  with  the  bishop  in  his  own  old  cabinet 
chamber.  About  twelve  o'clock  he  was  summoned 
by  Colonel  Hacker,  and  passed  through  the  ban- 
quetting  room  to  the  scaffold,  which  was  covered 
with  black,  and  on  it  were  to  be  seen  the  block, 
the  axe,  and  two  executioners  in  masks.  Com- 
panies of  horse  and  foot  guarded  _j1js  conduct 
the  scaffold  on  every  side,  and,  at  on  the 

a  distance,  stood  an  immense  crowd  scaftold— 
of  spectators,  all  silent  as  the  grave.  The  king 
surveyed  all  these  solemn  preparations  with  dig- 
nified composure,  and  was  to  the  last  undisturbed, 
self-possessed,  and  serene.  As  he  could  not  ex- 
pect to  be  heard  by  the  people  at  a  distance,  he 
addressed  himself  to  the  few  persons  who  stood 
around  him.  He  felt  it  to  be  his  duty,  he 'said,  as 
an  honest  man,  a  good  king,  and  a  good  Christian, 
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to  declare  his  innocence  in  the  late  fatal  wars;  he 
observed  that  he  had  not  taken  up  arms  till  after 
the  parliament  had  set  him  the  example,  though 
he  believed  that  ill  instruments  between  them  and 
him  had  been  the  chief  cause  of  all  this  bloodshed ; 
and  declared  that  he  had  no  other  object  in  his 
warlike  preparations  than  to  preserve  that  autho- 
rity entire  which  had  been  transmitted  to  him  by 
his  ancestors.  But  though  innocent  towards  his 
people,  he  acknowledged  the  equity.of  his  condem- 
nation in  the  eyes  of  his  Maker,  and  owned  that 
the  unjust  sentence  which  he  suffered  to  take  effect 
against  the  Earl  of  Strafford  was  now  punished  by 
an  unjust  sentence  upon  himself.  He  forgave  all 
his  enemies,  exhorted  the  people  to  return  to  their 
allegiance  and  acknowledge  his  son  as  his  successor, 
and  declared  his  attachment  to  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion as  professed  by  the  Church  of  England. 
Turning  to  Bishop  Juxon,  he  said,  "  I  have  a 
good  cause  and  a  gracious  God  on  my  side." — "  You 
have  now,"  said  Juxon,  "  but  one  stage  more;  the 
stage  is  turbulent  and  troublesome,  but  it  is  a  short 
one."  —  "I  go,"  was  the  response,  "from  a  cor- 
ruptible to  an  incorruptible  crown,  where  no  dis- 

.  .  L.        t urban ce  can  be."     The  king  then 

—his  execution.         .       _  .  .  .     °        . 

took  off  his  cloak,  and,  giving  his 

George  to  Dr.  Juxon,  said  in  a  low  tone,  "  Re- 
member!" Laying  his  neck  upon  the  block,  he 
gave  the  signal  by  stretching  out  his  hands,  and  at 
one  blow  one  of  the  executioners  severed  his  head 
from  his  body.  The  other  executioner,  then  holding 
it  up,  exclaimed,  "  This  is  the  head  of  a  traitor."  * 
The  soldiers  shouted  in  triumph,  but  a  "  dismal, 
universal  groan"  issued  from  the  crowd,  and  the 
tidings  of  the  tragic  event  excited  deep  indignation 
and  grief  throughout  the  whole  nation. 

Thus  perished,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age, 
Character  of  an(l  the  twenty-fourth  of  his  reign, 
Charles.  the  most  unfortunate  prince  of  a 
race  singularly  marked  by  misfortune.  It  would 
be  unjust  to  deny  that  Charles  possessed  not  a  few 
of  ihe  qualities  which  adorn  private  life.  He  was 
an  affectionate  husband,  a  good  father,  and  a  kind 
relative.  His  abilities  were  good,  and  he  had  a 
refined  taste  in  literature  and  art ;  his  accomplish- 
ments were  numerous  ;  and,  in  his  youth,  he  ex- 
hibited great  diligence  in  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge. "  He  was  addicted  to  no  vicious  excess ; 
he  was  moderate  in  his  expenses,  decorous  in  his 
conduct,  and  regular  in  his  devotions."  Lilly,  the 
astrologer,  who  was  not  disposed  to  flatter,  says  in 
his  curious  memoirs,  "  the  king  had  many  excellent 
parts  in  nature,  was  an  excellent  horseman,  would 
shoot  well  at  a  mark,  had  singular  skill  in  limn- 
ing, Mas  a  good  judge  of  pictures,  a  good  mathema- 
tician, not  unskilful  in  music,  well-read  in  divinity, 
excellent  in  history  and  law ;  he  spoke  several 
languages,  and  writ  well  —  good  language  and 
style."  Perinchief  corroborates  the  statements  of 
Lilly  regarding  the  universality  of  the  king's 
acquirements,  and  states,  in  addition,  that  he 
was  an  antiquarian,  a  judge  of  medals,  and  under- 
•  Whitelocke;  Herbert. 


stood  fortification,  gunnery,  and  naval  architecture. 
"  He  delighted  to  talk  with  all  kinds  of  artists,  and 
with  so  great  a  facility  did    apprehend  the  mys- 
teries of  their  professions,  that  he  did  sometimes 
say  '  he  thought  he  could  get  his  living,  if  neces- 
sitated, by  any  trade  he  knew  of  but  making  of 
hangings,'  although  of  tliese  he  understood  much." 
"Whitelocke   also   speaks  of  his  majesty's  "  great 
abilities,  strength  of  reason,  quickness  of  apprehen- 
sion, with  much  patience  in  hearing  what  was  ob- 
jected against  him,  wherein  he  allowed  all  freedom, 
and  would  himself  sum  up  the  arguments,  and  give 
a  most  clear  judgment  upon  them."*     In  spite  of 
all  this,  however,  he  was  eminently  deficient  in  the 
qualities  of  a  good  prince.     Of  the  art  of  "king- 
craft" he  was  entirely  ignorant.     He  neither  knew 
how  to  gain  the  hearts  of  his  people,  nor  to  float 
with  the  current  of  national  feeling.     His  manner 
was   reserved    and   cold,   while    his    temper   was 
naturally    passionate  —  a    fault   which    had    been 
aggravated   by    want  of  restraint.      "  The   more 
humbly,"  says  Lilly  ,"  any  made  their  addresses  to 
him,  by  so  much  the  more  was  he  imperious,  lofty, 
and  at  a  distance  with  them."     "  He  loved  state  too 
well,"  says  a  friendly  commentator,  "  and  carried 
it  to  too  great  a  height;"  and  in  the  steps  which 
he  took  to  "  keep  up  the  dignity  of  a  prince,  and 
command  the  veneration  of  subjects,"  showed  him- 
self imperious,  harsh,  and  unmindful  of  what  was 
due  to  his  inferiors.      Carte,  who  calls  him   "the 
worthiest  person,  the  best  man  in  all  relations  of 
life,  and  the  best  Christian  that  the  age  produced," 
was  yet  constrained  to  acknowledge  that  "  he  was 
stiff  and  formal,  and  received  people  with  such  an 
air  of  coldness  that  it  looked  like  contempt.     He 
was  ungracious  even  in  conferring   favours   upon 
those  whom  he  loved  and  intended  most  to  oblige."  f 
In  his  youth  he  imbibed  the  lessons  of  arbitrary 
power  in  the  profligate  and  servile  court  of  his 
father,  and  he  resolutely  attempted  throughout  his 
reign  to  carry  his  father's 'political  theories  into 
practice.     His  treatment  of  his  first  three  parlia- 
ments ;  his  illegal  and  arbitrary  proclamations  ;  his 
forced  loans   and  billetting  of  soldiers   upon   the 
people;  his  cruel  imprisonments  and  mutilations  of 
those  who  ventured  to  oppose,  or  murmur  at,  the 
acts  of  his  government ;  his  conscious  violation  of 
the  laws,  and  wanton  and  foolish  innovations  upon 
the  religious  establishment  of  Scotland, — all  clearly 
indicated  his  determination  to  overthrow  the  con- 
stitution of  the  country,  and  to  destroy  the  liberties 
of  his  people.     But  the  quality  that  mainly  preci- 
pitated his  downfall,  and  brought  him  to  the  scaf- 
fold, was  his  duplicity.    Some  of  his  apologists,  who 
have  not  ventured  to  deny  the  existence  of  this 
fault,  plead   in   excuse   the   difficulties   by  which 
he  was  surrounded,  and  the  violence  and  hypocrisy 
of  his  enemies.     But  such  persons  forget,  or  over- 
look, the  fact  that  insincerity  was  the  besetting 
sin  of  Charles  in  the  early  years  of  his  reign,  and 
in  the  days  of  his  prosperity,  as  well  as  amid  the 

*  See  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  lviii.  p.  4.17. 
f  Ibid.,  p.  418. 
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difficulties  and  perplexities  which  marked  the  close 
of  liis  career.  "He  had,"  says  Lilly,  "much  of 
self-ends  in  all  that  he  did ;  and  a  most  difficult 
thing  it  was  to  hold  him  close  to  his  own  promise 
or  word." 

Charles  was  of  middle  stature,  robust,  and  well 
proportioned.  His  countenance  was  pleasant,  but 
melancholy — an  expression  which  it  is  probable  may 
have  been  given  to  his  features  by  the  continual 
troubles  in  which  he  was  involved.  He  left  six 
children  —  three  sons,  Charles  Prince  of  Wales, 
James  Duke  of  York,  and  Henry  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester; and  three  daughters — Mary  Princess  of 
Orange,  Elizabeth,  and  Henrietta,  afterwards 
Duchess  of  Orleans.* 

*  Shortly  after  the  death  of  Charles  a  work  was  pub- 
lished purporting  to  be  from  his  pen,  and  entitled  "Eikon 
Basilike ;  or  a  Portraiture  of  his  Sacred  Majesty  in  his 
Solitudes  and  Sufferings."  It  attracted  universal  attention, 
and  produced  a  most  powerful  impression  in  favour  of  the 
deceased  monarch.  "  It  is  not  easy,"  says  Hume,  "  to  con- 
ceive the  general  compassion  excited  towards  the  king  by 
the  publishing,  at  so  critical  a  juncture,  a  work  so  full  of 
piety,  meekness,  and  humanity.  Many  have  not  scrupled 
to  ascribe  to  that  book  the  subsequent  restoration  of  the 
royal  family.  Mirlon  compares  its  effect  to  those  which 
were  wrought  on  the  tumultuous  Eomans  by  Antony's 
reading  to  them  the  will  of  Cassar."  The  work  was  long 
believed  to  be  authentic,  but  Charles  II.,  his  brother  James, 
and  Clarendon,  knew  at  the  Restoration,  if  not  sooner,  that 
it  was  not  the  composition  of  the  king ;  and  it  has  now 
been  proved  beyond  a  doubt  to  have  been  written  by  Dr. 
Gauden,  afterwards  Bishop  of  "Worcester.  In  1786  there 
was  published,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Clarendon  State 
Papers,  several  letters  addressed  by  Gauden  to  the  chan- 
cellor, in  which  he  explicitly  grounds  his  claim  to  prefer- 
ment on  the  fact  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  book  which 
"goes  under  the  late  blessed  king's  name,  the  'Ikon,  or 
Portraiture  of  His  Majesty  in  his  Solitudes  and  Suffer- 


A  few  hours  after  the  execution  of  the  king,  the 

luckless  Duke  of  Hamilton  made        ,r  -  ,      , 
,.  J.  rial  and 

ins  escape  from  Windsor,  where,  execution  of 
after  his  surrender,  he  had  been  the  Duke  of 
confined  a  close  prisoner;  but  he  Hamilton, 
was  retaken  in  Southwark,  next  morning,  by  three 
troopers,  and  on  the  6th  of  February  was  tried  before 
a  new  high  court  of  justice,  of  which  Bradshaw 
was  president.  He  pleaded  that  he  was  a  native 
of  another  kingdom,  born  in  Scotland  before  the 
naturalisation  of  his  father,  and,  therefore,  owed 
no  allegiance  to  the  parliament  of  England  ;  that 
he  had  acted  in  obedience  to  the  highest  judicature 
of  his  native  country  ;  and  that  he  was  a  prisoner 
of  war,  and  had  surrendered  upon  articles  by 
which  his  life  had  been  guaranteed.  These  pleas, 
however,  were  overruled,  and  he  was  found  guilty 
of  treason,  and  condemned  to  death.  His  sentence 
was  remitted  to  the  House  of  Commons,  but  a 
majority  voted  that  it  should  be  carried  into  ex- 
ecution. Both  the  house  and  the  high  court  rejected 
the  petitions  for  mercy  which  were  presented  in 
his  behalf;  and  on  the  9th  of  March  the  duke, 
along  with  the  Earl  of  Holland  and  Lord  Capel, 
were  beheaded  in  Palace  Yard. 

ings.'  "  "  This  book,"  he  adds,  "  was  wholly  and  only 
my  invention,  making,  and  design."  Clarendon  had  before 
this  learnt  the  secret  from  Morley,  Bishop  of  Worcester ; 
and  in  his  reply  to  Gauden  he  fully  acquiesces  in  the  truth 
of  the  unpalatable  statement.  "(See  Laing's  History  of 
Scotland,  vol.  iii.  p.  407,  and  note  xiv.  p.  530 ;  Hallam's 
Constitutional  History,  two  first  editions,  note  at  the  end 
of  vol.  i. ;  Hume's  History,  chap.  lix. ;  and  an  article  in 
the  Edinburgh  He  view,  vol.  xliv.,  by  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh.) 
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CHAPTER  LI. 

THE    COMMONWEALTH. 
a.d.  1649—1660. 
The  execution  of  Charles  I.  was  deeply  resented 

Resentment      b>' the  PeoPle  of  Sc°tland,  who  had 
of  the  Scots  at    long  felt  aggrieved  by  the  proceed- 
the  execution     ings   of    the  English    parliament 
■  *.'      and  army.     Republican  principles 
had  taken  no  hold  upon  any  portion  of  the  Scotch 
nation.      Their  covenant  recognised  in  the  most 
solemn    manner    the    royal    authority,    and    the 
opinions  of  the  English  sectaries  were  regarded 
with  abhorrence  even  by  the  extreme  presbyterian 
party.     The  national  pride  of  the  Scots  was  hurt 
by   the  contemptuous   disregard  which  had  been 
shown  to  their  remonstrances  in  favour  of  the  king ; 
and  they  were  galled  by  the  reproaches  cast  upon 
them  on  account  of  the  surrender  of  his  person  by 
their  army  at  Newcastle — an  event  to  which,  their 
enemies  alleged,  the  death  of  the  king  was  to  be 
ascribed.    Their  resentment  at  the  execution  of  their 
sovereign  was  increased  by  the  contumelious  treat- 
ment given  to  their  commissioners,  who  were  ar- 
rested, conducted  by  a  guard  to  the  Borders,  and 
ignominiously  dismissed.     There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  if  the  Scots  had  possessed  the  power  they 
would  immediately  have  declared  war  against  the 
dominant  party  in  England ;  but  in  the  exhausted 
state  to  which  the  country  was  reduced  they  felt 
that  they  were  unable  to  enforce  the  claims  of  the 
Stewart  family  upon  the  English  throne,  and  were, 
Prince  Charles    therefore,  obliged  to  content  them- 
proclaimed       selves    with    proclaiming    Prince 
king—  Charles,  the  eldest  son  of  the  de- 

ceased monarch,  King  of  Scotland  in  his  stead. 
But  the  covenanters,  who  since  the  Whigamores' 
Raid  had  possessed  the  supreme  power  in  the 
country,  refused  to  admit  him  to  the  actual  posses- 
sion of  the  sovereignty  until  he  should  give  security 
for  the  religion,  the  unity,  and  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom,  according  to  the  national  covenant.  Com- 
missioners were  accordingly  sent  to  the  Hague, 
where  Charles  then  resided,  to  offer  him  the  crown 
on  these  terms.  The  young  prince,  however,  was 
already  surrounded  with  counsellors,  whose  advice 
was  more  agreeable  to  his  inclinations.  The  Mar- 
quis of  Montrose  and  other  exiled  royalists  urged 
him  to  reject  the  crown  on  the  proposed  conditions, 
and  offered  to  place  him  by  force  of  arms  on  the 
thione  of  his  ancestors;  while  his  English  advisers 
recommended  him  to  repair  to  Ireland,  where 
Ormond  and  the  Romish  party  still  held  out  against 
the  parliament.  All  hope  of  assistance  from  Ire- 
land, however,  was  soon  extinguished  by  the  deci- 
sive victories  of  Cromwell ;  so  that  Charles  was 
compelled  to  choose  between  the  project  of  Mon- 
trose and  the  proposals  of  the  Scottish  parliament. 

,  .    ,     ...        With  characteristic    duplicity  he 

* '    entered  into  negotiations  with  both 
of  these  parties  at  one  and  the  same  time.     While 


these  were  pending,  Dorislaus,  the  English  ambas- 
sador at  the  Hague,  was  assassinated  by  some  of  the 
retainers  of  Montrose ;  and  so  violently  was  this 
foul  deed  resented  by  the  English  government 
that  Charles  was  obliged  to  leave  Holland,  and  to 
repair  first  to  Paris  and  then  to  Jersey. 

Meanwhile  the  impatience  of  the  ultra- royalists 
in  Scotland  led  them  to  adopt  some      Insurrection 
rash  and  ill-concerted  measures  for    of  the  Scottish 
the  unconditional  restoration  of  the        royalists, 
young  king.     A  mutiny  was  excited  in  the  garri- 
son of  Stirling,  while  the  royal  partisans  in  the 
north,  under  General  Middleton  and  Lord  Reay, 
with  the  knowledge  and  approbation  of  Charles 
himself,  took  up  arms  and  seized  upon  Inverness, 
which  they  held  for  several  months,  till  at  length, 
in  the  month  of  May,  they  were  attacked  and  com- 
pletely routed  by  a  party  of  the  covenanters  under 
Kerr,  Hackett,  and  Strachan.  This     Execution  of 
ill-judged  insurrection  accelerated,        Huntley, 
if  it  did  not  occasion,  the  execution  of  the  weak 
though  consistent  Marquis  of  Huntley,  who  had 
remained  in  prison  for  sixteen  months.     He  had 
rendered  himself  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  cove- 
nanters, and  was  now  put  to  death  in  pursuance  of 
a  former  sentence,  in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  his 
brother-in-law,  the  Marquis  of  Argyll.     The  par- 
liament had    shortly   before    this       The  Act  of 
passed   an  "Act  of  Classes,"  ex-  Classes. 

eluding  from  public  office  the  authors  and  abettors 
of  the  Engagement,  as  well  as  the  friends  and  sup- 
porters of  Montrose  ;  and  the  General  Assembly, 
which  met  in  July,  followed  up  this  step  by  fulmi- 
nating ecclesiastical  censures  against  the  Engagers ; 
and  at  the  same  time  issued  "  a  seasonable  and 
necessary  warning"  against  those  who  were  threat- 
ening to  invade  the  kingdom  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  the  king  to  unconditional  sovereignty. 
In  language  which  reflects  equal  Principles 
honour  on  their  wisdom  and  patri-  enunciated  by 
otism,  they  declared  that,  "  as 
magistrates  and  their  powers  are 
ordained  of  God,  so  are  they  in  the  exercise  thereof 
not  to  walk  according  to  their  own  will,  but 
according  to  the  law  of  equity  and  righteousness, 
and,  therefore,  a  boundless  and  unlimited  power 
is  to  be  acknowledged  in  no  king  or  magistrate  ; 
that  there  is  a  mutual  obligation  and  stipulation 
betwixt  the  king  and  his  people  ;  that  arbitrary 
government  and  unlimited  power  ar^e  the  fountains 
of  all  the  corruptions  in  Church  and  State;  and 
that  it  is  no  new  thing  for  kingdoms  to  preserve 
themselves  from  ruin  by  putting  restraint  upon  the 
exercise  of  the  power  and  government  of  those  who 
have  refused  to  grant  the  things  that  were  necessary 
for  the  good  of  religion  and  the  people's  safety."  * 

While  Charles  was  residing  in  Jersey,  the  Scottish 
parliament  dispatched  Sir  George      Negotiations 
Winram  to  renew  the  negotiations      with  Prince 
which  had  been  broken  off  at  the        Charles- 
Hague.     The  king  soon  after  removed  to  Breda, 

*  Acts  of  the  Scottish  Parliaments,  vol.  vi. ;  Aikman, 
vol.  iv.  p.  371. 
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where,  early  next  year,  the  treaty  for  his  return 
was  concluded  by  the  Earls  of  Lothian  and  Cassillis. 
It  was  stipulated  that  Charles  should  acknowledge 
the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  and  confirm  the 
presbyterian  government  and  worship ;  that  all 
civil  matters  should  be  determined  by  the  parlia- 
ment, and  all  ecclesiastical  affairs  by  the  General 
Assembly ;  that  popery  should  not  be  tolerated  ; 
and  that  all  proclamations  inconsistent  with  the 
covenant,  and  all  commissions  hostile  to  the  king- 
dom, should  be  recalled.     These  terms  were  in  the 

,.            .  highest  degree  unpalatable  to  the 

— hiscommis-  &               °.            r 

sion  to  Mon-  king  and  his  English  counsellors ; 

trose,  and  and,  with  his  hereditary  and  habi- 

double  dealing.  tuftl    insinceritVj   he    contrived  to 

prolong  the  treaty  till  the  result  of  Montrose's 
intended  invasion  should  be  determined.  While 
the  negotiations  with  the  covenanters  were  pend- 
ing, he  wrote  to  that  gallant  and  ill-used  nobleman, 
urging  him  to  accelerate  his  preparations  for  a 
descent  upon  Scotland.  Referring  to  the  invitation 
given  by  the  Scottish  parliament,  he  says,  "  We 
have  appointed  a  speedy  time  and  place  for  their 
commissioners  to  attend  us;  and  to  the  end  you 
may  not  apprehend  that  we  intend,  either  by  any- 
thing contained  in  these  letters,  or  by  the  treaty 
we  expect,  to  give  the  least  impediment  to  your 
proceedings,  we  think  fit  to  let  you  know  that  as 
we  conceive  that  your  preparations  have  been  one 
effectual  motive  that  hath  induced  them  to  make 
the  said  address  to  us,  so  your  vigorous  proceedings 
will  be  a  good  means  to  bring  them  to  such  mode- 
ration in  the  said  treaty  as  probably  may  produce 
an  agreement  and  a  present  union  of  that  whole 
nation  in  our  service.  We  assure  you,  therefore, 
that  we  will  not  before  or  during  the  treaty  do 
anything  contrary  to  that  power  and  authority 
which  we  have  given  you  by  our  commission,  nor 
consent  to  anything  that  may  bring  the  least 
diminution  to  it."  In  reference  to  an  advice  which 
Montrose  had  given  him  not  to  acknowledge  any 
commission  emanating  from  what  he  esteemed  an 
unlawful  convention,  his  majesty,  treading  closely 
in  his  father's  footsteps,  says,  "  In  the  meantime 
we  think  fit  to  declare  to  you  that  we  have  called 
them  a  *  Committee  of  Estates '  only  in  order  to  a 
treat y,  and  for  no  other  end  whatsoever,  and  if  the 
treaty  do  not  produce  an  agreement,— as  we  are 
already  assured  that  the  calling  of  them  a  com- 
mittee of  Estates  in  the  direction  of  a  letter  doth 
neither  acknowledge  them  to  be  legally  so,  nor 
make  them  such, — so  we  shall  immediately  declare 
to  all  our  subjects  of  Scotland  what  we  hold  them 
to  be,  notwithstanding  any  appellation  we  now 
give  them."  The  disreputable  document  concludes 
with  reiterated  injunctions  to  Montrose  "  to  proceed 
vigorously  and  effectually"  in  his  undertaking.* 

*  Life  and  Times  of  Montrose,  p.  465.  In  a  private 
letter  which  accompanied  this  paper  of  instructions  (dated 
Jersey.  22nd  Jan.,  16-50)  Charles,  evidently  anticipating  that 
some  report  of  his  treaty  with  the  covenanters  might  reach 
his  zealous  partisan,  whom  he  was  thus  basely  misleading, 
says,  "  I  conjure  you  not  to  take  alarm  at  any  report  or 
messages  from  others,  but  to  depend  upon  my  kindness,  and 


Thus  stimulated  by  his  unworthy  sovereign,  of 
whose  treachery  he  had  no  suspi-       Montrose's 
cion,  Montrose  embarked  at  Ham-       descent  on 
burgh,  early  in  the  spring  of  1650,       Scotland— 
with  some  arms  and  treasure  supplied  by  the  courts 
of  Sweden  and  Denmark.     He  landed  at  one  of  the 
Orkney  Islands,  where  he  remained  for  a  few  weeks, 
and  by  forced  levies  constrained  a  few  hundreds  of 
the  unwarlike  fishermen  to  take  up  arms.    He  then 
passed  over  to  the  main  land  of  Scotland  near  the 
extremity  of  Caithness,  with  the  design  of  penetrat- 
ing into  the  Highlands.     But  just  as  he  advanced 
beyond  the  pass  of  Invercarron,  at  a  place  called 
Drumcarbisdale,  on  the  river  Kyle,         .    . 

—— IIG  18  SUT- 

near  the  confines  of  Rosshire  (27th  prised  and 
April),  he  fell  into  an  ambuscade  defeated  by 
laid  for  him  by  Colonel  Strachan,  Strachan- 
who  had  been  sent  forward  in  all  haste  with  a  body 
of  horse  to  obstruct  his  progress.*  The  covenant- 
ing troops  issued  from  the  pass  in  three  divi- 
sions. The  first  was  repulsed  by  Montrose  in  per- 
son, who  led  the  van  of  his  army ;  but  when  the 
second  division,  headed  by  Strachan  himself, 
sounded  the  charge,  the  unwarlike  Orkneymen 
threw  down  their  arms  and  called  for  quarter, 
and  the  Germans  retreated  to  a  wood,  and  there, 
after  a  short  defence,  surrendered  themselves 
prisoners.  Montrose's  few  Scottish  followers  made 
a  desperate  but  unavailing  resistance.  Young  Men  - 
zies  of  Pitfoddels,  his  standard-bearer,  was  killed 
by  his  side.  Lord  Frendraught  and  Sir  John  Urrey 
were  made  prisoners,  and  the  rout  became  com- 
plete. Montrose  himself  was  wounded,  and  his 
horse  killed  under  him,  but  he  was  generously 
remounted  by  his  friend,  Lord  Frendraught, 
who  was  also  severely  wounded.  Seeing  the 
day  irretrievably  lost,  he  fled  from  the  field  in 
company  with  the  Earl  of  Kinnoul,  and  escaped 
into  the  wild  mountain  district  of  Assynt.  His 
standard,  which  was  of  black,  and  represented  the 
bleeding  head  of  Charles  I.  on  the  block,  with  the 

to  proceed  in  your  business  with  your  usual  courage  and 
alacrity,  which  I  am  sure  will  bring  great  advantage  to 
my  affairs  and  much  honour  to  yourself.  I  wish  you  all 
success  in  it."  And  in  a  letter  of  September  the  19th, 
1649,  he  says,  "  I  entreat  you  to  go  on  vigorously  and  with 
your  wonted  courage  and  care  in  the  prosecution  of  those 
trusts  I  have  committed  to  you,  and  not  to  be  startled  with 
any  reports  you  may  hear,  as  if  I  were  otherwise  inclined 
to  the  presbyterians  than  when  I  left  you.  I  assure  you  I 
am  still  upon  the  same  principles  I  was,  and  depend  as 
much  as  ever  upon  your  undertaking  and  endeavours  for 
my  service  ;  being  fully  resolved  to  assist  and  support  you 
therein  to  the  uttermost  of  mv  power."—  Ibid.,  pp.  462, 
465. 

*  "The  ardent  and  impetuous  character  of  this  great 
warrior  corresponding  with  that  of  the  troops  which  he 
commanded,  was  better  calculated  for  attack  than  defence 
—for  surprising  others  rather  than  for  providing  against 
surprise  himself.  Thus  he  suffered  loss  by  a  sudden  attack 
upon  part  of  his  forces  stationed  at  Aberdeen,  and  had  he 
not  extricated  himself  with  the  most  singular  ability,  he 
must  have  lost  his  whole  army  when  surprised  by  Baillie 
during  the  plunder  of  Dundee.  Nor  has  it  escaped  an 
ingenious  modern  historian  that  his  final  defeat  at  Dun- 
beith,  so  nearly  resembles  in  its  circumstances  the  surprise 
at  Philiphaugh,  a*  to.  throw  some  shade  on  his  military 
talents."— Sir  Walter  Scott's  Border  Minstrelsy,  vol.  ii. 
p.  276. 
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inscription,  "Judge  and  avenge  my  cause,  O  Lord !" 
was  found  on  the  field,  and  his  cloak  with  the  star 
of  his  newly  obtained  garter,  and  the  George,  were 
afterwards  discovered  hidden  at  the  root  of  a  tree. 

11  Montrose   and   the  very   few   adherents  who 
—his  flight      joined  him  in  his  flight,  being  com- 

and  sufferings,    pelled  by  the  boggy  and  broken 
high  ground  in  which  they  obtained  temporary 
safety  to  relinquish  the  horses  that  carried  them 
from  the  field  of  battle,  and,  judging  that  all  the 
surrounding  inhabitants  were   opposed   to   them, 
wandered  into  the  most  desolate  and  retired  parts 
of  the  wide,  extended,  and  mountainous  region  that 
separates  Assynt  from  the  Kyle  of  Sutherland — 
the  object  being  to  pass  through  the  hills  into  the 
Reay  country,  then  possessed  by  Lord  Reay  and 
the  cadets  of  the  Mackay  family,  who  were  friendly 
towards  the  marquis  and  the  cause  in  which  he 
suffered.     The  privations  of  food,  and  the  distress 
and  fatigue   endured  by  these  strangers  in  their 
wanderings,  soon  became  insupportable ;   and  by 
the  evening  of  the  second  day  after  the  battle, 
Montrose's  companions,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Earl  of  Kinnoul  and  Major  Sinclair,  left  him  and 
returned  to  the  eastward,  preferring  the  certainty 
of  being  taken  prisoners  to  the  risk  of  perishing  in 
the  wilderness.     On  the  morning  of  the  third  day, 
Lord  Kinnoul  became  so  faint,  and  his  strength 
was  so  exhausted  by  hunger,  cold,  and  fatigue, 
that  he  could  move  no  farther.     He  was  therefore 
necessarily  left  by  his   distracted  and  enfeebled 
companions,  without  shelter  or  protection  of  any 
kind,  on   the  exposed  heath ;  but  Major  Sinclair 
volunteered  to  go  in  search  of,  and  return  with, 
assistance ;  while  Montrose,  still  moving  westward, 
and  now  alone,  endeavoured  to  effect  his  escape  to 
the  Reay  country.      In  the   course  of  the   same 
day  he  came  in  sight  of  a  small  hut,  occasionally 
occupied  for  dairy  purposes  by  one  of  the  Laird 
of  Assynt's  tenants,  at  a  grazing  farm,  known  by 
the   name  of  Glaschyle.      Before   leaving  Drum- 
carbisdale    the   marquis    disguised   himself    in    a 
coarse  woollen  short  coat  or  jacket  of  a  country- 
man ;  and  now,  pressed  with  hunger,  he  ventured 
to   approach   the    solitary  hut  before   him,   with 
the  view  of  obtaining,  if  possible,  some  food,  and 
of  being  directed  in  his  proper  course  to  the  Reay 
country.     The  tenant  of  the  farm  chanced  to  be 
there  alone ;  and  the  tradition  still  is,  that  Mon- 
trose very  modestly  asked  if  a  stranger  who  had 
lost  his  way  among  the  hills  could  be  supplied 
with  food  of  any  description,  and  that  the  country- 
man viewed  him,  without  any  suspicion  of  his  rank, 
as  a  respectable  and  civil  stranger.     This  tempo- 
rary place  of  residence  was  almost  destitute  of  pro- 
visions, but  its  owner  had  a  supply  of  whiskey  in  his 
possession,  of  which  he  gave  some  to  the  marquis. 

"  The  marquis  asked  for  a  second  supply  of  the 
spirit,  and  then,  appearing  active  and  vigorous, 
made  inquiry  as  to  the  proper  direction  towards 
the  Reay  country,  through  the  mquntain  passes  to 
the  north.  The  course  to  be  taken  was  pointed 
out  to  him  :  and  in  answer  to  a  remark  that  no 


stranger  could  find  out  the  most  accessible  openings 
through  the  mountains  without  a  guide,  he  said  he  re- 
gretted that  he  was  too  poor  a  man  to  pay  any  guide. 
The  countryman's  curiosity  and  suspicions  were, 
however,  roused  by  this  time ;  for  while  Montrose 
had  been  drinking  the  whiskey,  the  breast  of  his 
coat,  opening  partially,  displayed  to  the  astonished 
eyes  of  the  countryman  the  glitter  either  of  a  star 
or  rich  metallic  embroidery  on  the  waistcoat. 
Montrose  proceeded  in  a  north-west  direction  from 
Glaschyle,  followed  at  a  little  distance  by  his  recent 
host,  who  seemed  disposed  to  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  mysterious  stranger.  But  as 
Montrose  was  ascending  a  hill  situated  a  few  miles 
to  the  north  of  Glaschyle,  he  was  met  by  a  servant 
or  scout,  sent  by  the  Laird  of  Assynt  to  learn  if 
any  strangers  were  wandering  through  that  part 
of  the  country.  When  observed  by  this  man,  Mon- 
trose endeavoured  to  proceed  in  another  direction  ; 
but  finding  it  impossible  to  escape,  he  sat  down 
until  both  the  men  overtook  him,  having  pre- 
viously scattered  all  the  money  in  his  possession 
among  the  heather,  a  few  coins  of  which  are  said 
to  have  been  picked  up  within  the  last  ten  years. 

"Niel  Macleod,  the  Laird  of  Assynt,  then  re- 
sided at  Ardvrack  Castle,  situated  on  a  peninsula 
in  Lochassynt,  in  the  interior  of  the  parish.  He 
was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Colonel  John  Morss  of 
Lumlair,  a  military  officer  of  some  repute  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  and  commander  of  a  Sutherland 
regiment  of  foot,  and  who  had  acquired  the  cha- 
racter of  a  stern  and  cruel  man.  He  was  nick- 
named, and  is  still  spoken  of  by  the  country  people 
as  "  Ian  Dhu  na  Circh"  (Black  John  of  the  Breast), 
in  consequence  of  having  been  accessory  to  a  barba- 
rous mutilation  of  some  women.  He  and  his  son, 
Captain  Andrew  Morss,  served  under  Strachan  at 
the  battle  of  Drumcarbisdale,  and  the  ambuscade 
so  successfully  resorted  to  was  effected  through  the 
intimate  knowledge  possessed  by  these  officers  of 
the  localities  of  the  ground.  Immediately  after 
the  engagement,  Colonel  Morss  forwarded  an  ex- 
press to  his  son-in-law,  Macleod  of  Assynt,  and 
directed  him  to  secure  such  strangers  as  might 
escape  to  the  west  coast ;  and  the  servant  who  fell 
in  with  Montrose  near  Glaschyle  was  one  of  the 
men  dispatched  accordingly  to  watch  the  different 
passes  into  Assynt. 

"  In  answer  to  questions  by  Macleod's  servant, 
Montrose  said  that  he  was  going  into  the  Reay 
country,  but  had  lost  his  way,  and  begged  to  be 
conducted  there.  To  his  request  both  the  men 
seemed  to  agree,  and  promised  to  conduct  him 
there ;  but  instead  of  doing  so,  they  conveyed  him 
to  Macleod's  Castle  of  Ardvrack,  distant  about 
nine  miles  from  the  place  where  they  met  him. 
When  he  came  in  sight  of  the  castle,  its  peculiar 
situation  on  a  peninsula,  so  nearly  surrounded 
with  water  as  to  appear  to  be  what  the  old  chro- 
niclers call  it — '  the  Isle  of  Assynt,'  and  of  which 
Montrose  had  previously  heard,  convinced  him 
that  he  was  betrayed,  and  was  now  in  the  power 
of  Macleod  of  Assynt.     He  anxiously  inquired  if  it 
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was  Ardvrack  Castle  to  which  he  was  conducted ; 
when  his  guides  acknowledged  that  it  was,  and 
that  he  might  observe  Macleod's  lady  at  its  gate 
waiting  to  receive  him.  He  hurriedly  asked  her 
father's  name,  and  was  told,  as  if  to  inspire  terror, 
that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Black  John  of  the 
Breast.  Tradition  bears  that  Montrose,  on  receiv- 
ing this  information,  stood  for  a  while  motionless 
and  aghast,  and  then  exclaimed  that  his  destiny 
was  fulfilled,  and  his  fate  certain."* 

On  his  arrival  within  the  castle,  the  unfortunate 
—]] is  capture  Montrose  was  compelled  to  rest 
by  Maeleod  of  his  weary  limbs,  and  to  ponder 
Assynt —  0Ver  his  situation,  in  one  of  the 
strong  vaulted  cellars  still  to  be  seen  in  the  ruins 
of  the  building.  There  he  was  closely  confined  and 
constantly  watched,  and  notice  of  his  capture  in- 
stantly forwarded  to  Strachan.  He,  however,  used 
every  exertion  to  induce  Maeleod  to  consent  to  his 
liberation,  by  the  promise  of  great  rewards,  and  the 
countenance  of  the  king,  if  he  should  be  permitted 
to  retire  to  the  Reay  country,  or  to  Orkney.  This 
Neil  Maeleod  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  no  great 
decision  ;  but  his  lady  is  represented  by  the  country 
people  as  having  inherited  the  stern,  unrelenting 
disposition  of  her  father,  and  as  the  active  person 
who  kept  Montrose  in  close  confinement,  and  de- 
livered him  up  to  his  enemies ;  and  it  is  even  sup- 
posed that  had  Maeleod  not  been  influenced  by  her, 
he  would  have  permitted  the  marquis  to  escape.f 
Major  Sinclair  was  also  found  traversing  the  hills, 
and  was  conducted  to  the  prison  of  his  leader;  but 
as  no  accurate  directions  could  be  given  by  them  to 
where  the  Earl  of  Kinnoul  had  been  left,  that 
nobleman,  whose  body  was  never  discovered,  must 
have  perished  miserably  in  some  solitary  recess 
among  the  mountains."! 

Montrose  was  shortly  afterwards  conveyed  from 
— lie  is  deli-      Assynt,  and  escorted  to  the  south 
vered  up  to  ■    by  a  troop  of  soldiers  under  Major- 
his  enemies-     £encnl    Holburn.       They   treated 
him  in  the  most  ungenerous  manner,  heaped  re- 
proaches and  outrages  upon  him,  meanly  refused  to 

*  Montrose  is  supposed  to  have  alluded  to  a  legend  of 
an  old  beldame's  warning  to  Montrose  in  his  youth,  to  be- 
ware of  a  black  lake  and  the  daughter  of  a  black-visaged 
man .  Bishop  Burnet  states  that  when  Montrose  was  beyond 
sea  he  travelled  with  the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  and  they  con- 
sulted all  the  astrologers  they  could  hear  of.  "  I  plainly 
saw  the  Earl  of  Denbigh  relied  on  what  had  been  told  him 
to  his  dying  day,  and  the  rather  because  the  Earl  of  Mon- 
trose was  promised  a  glorious  fortune  for  some  time,  but 
all  was  to  be  overthrown  in  conclusion."  Montrose  is  also 
said  to  have  been  encouraged  to  undertake  his  last  despe- 
rate enterprise  by  a  prophecy  that  to  him,  and  him  alone, 
it  was  reserved  to  restore  the  king's  authority  in  all 
his  dominions.  Montrose's  mother  was  a  daughter  of 
William  first  Earl  of  Gowrie,  in  whose  family  a  fondness 
for  magical  pursuits  seems  to  have  been  hereditary.  (See 
supra,  p.  388,  note.) 

f  This  mean  and  sordid  chief  was  rewarded  by  the  com- 
mittee of  Estates,  for  giving  up  Montrose,  with  a  present  of 
four  hundred  bolls  of  meal.  After  the  Restoration  he  was 
tried  for  his  treachery,  but  by  means  of  bribery,  and  the 
interest  of  Lauderdale,  he  escaped  the  punishment  which  he 
deserved.  (Macleod's  Indictment,  Criminal  Record,  1674.) 
^  I  118.  Memoir  on  the  District  of  Assynt,  by  Mr.  George 
Taylor  of  Golspie,  communicated  by  the  Duke  of  Suther- 
land to  Earl  Stanhope.  See  Historical  Essays,  pp.  180—184. 


allow  him  any  change  of  dress,  and  led  him  from 
place  to  place  in  the  same  peasant's  habit  in  which 
he  had  disguised  himself.  In  the  words  of  an 
eye-witness,*  "  he  sat  upon  a  little  shelty  horse 
without  a  saddle,  but  a  quilt  of  rags  and  straw, 
and  pieces  of  ropes  for  stirrups,  his  feet  fastened 
under  the  horse's  belly  with  a  tether,  f  and  a  bit 
halter  for  a  bridle  ;  a  ragged  old  dark-reddish 
plaid,  and  a  3fontrer  cap  upon  his  head,  a  mus- 
keteer on  each  side,  and  his  fellow-prisoners  on 
foot  after  him.  At  the  bridge  of  Inverness  an  old 
woman  stepped  forward  and  exclaimed,  '  Montrose, 
look  above,  view  these  ruinous  houses  of  mine  which 
you  caused  to  be  burned  down  when  you  besieged 
Inverness.'  Yet  he  never  altered  his  countenance. 
At  the  end  of  the  town  the  provost,  —his  journey 
Duncan  Forbes,  taking  leave  of  to  Edinburgh— 
him,  said,  '  My  lord,  I  am  sorry  for  your  circum- 
stances.' He  replied,  '  I  am  sorry  for  being  the 
object  of  your  pity.'  The  prisoner  and  his  guard 
spent  the  Sabbath  at  Keith,  and  heard  a  sermon 
there.  A  tent  was  set  up  for  him  in  the  fields,  in 
which  he  lay.  The  minister,  Master  William  Kin- 
ninmond,  chose  for  his  text  the  words  of  Samuel 
the  prophet  to  Agag,  the  king  of  the  Amalekites — 
1  As  thy  sword  hath  made  women  childless,  so  shall 
thy  mother  be  childless  among  women.'  This  un- 
natural, merciless  man  so  rated  and  railed  at  Mon- 
trose that  some  of  his  hearers,  who  were  even  of 
the  opposite  party,  condemned  him.  Montrose 
heard  him  patiently  for  a  long  time,  and  at  length 
said,  '  Rail  on,  Eaca,'  J  and  so  turned  his  back  to 
him  in  the  tent.  But  all  honest  men  hated  Kin- 
ninmond  for  this  ever  after."  At  Kinnaird,  the 
house  of  his  father-in-law,  the  Earl  of  Southesk,. 
Montrose  met  with  his  two  sons,  but  neither  at 
meeting  nor  parting  could  "  any  change  in  his 
countenance  be  seen."  At  the  house  of  the  Laird 
of  Grange,  where  he  spent  one  night,  he  nearly 
effected  his  escape  by  a  stratagem  of  the  lady,  who 
"  plied  the  guards  with  intoxicating  drink  until 
they  were  all  fast  asleep,  and  then  she  dressed 
the  marquis  in  her  own  clothes.  In  this  disguise 
he  passed  all  the  sentinels,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
escaping  when  a  soldier,  just  sober  enough  to  mark 
what  was  passing,  gave  the  alarm,  and  he  was 
again  secured."  §  The  citizens  of  Dundee,  greatly 
to  their  honour,  although  they  had  suffered  severely 
from  his  arms,  expressed  deep  sympathy  for  their 
fallen  foe,  and  supplied  him  with  clothes  and  other 
necessaries  suitable  to  his  rank.  "The  marquis 
himself,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  must  have  felt 
this  as  a  severe  rebuke  for  the  wasteful  mode  in 
which  he  had  carried  on  his  warfare ;  and  it  was  a 
still  more  piercing  reproach  to  the  unworthy  victors 
who  now  triumphed  over  an  heroic  enemy  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  would  have  done  over  a 
detected  felon." 


*  MS.  Chronicle,  compiled  by  the  Rev.  James  Fraser: 
Memorials  of  Montrose,  vol.  ii.  p.  434. 
t  A  rope. 

t  See  St.  Matthew  v.  22. 
}  Life  and  Times,  p.  471. 
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Before  Montrose   reached  Edinburgh  his  doom 

hig  barbar-     nac*   keen  decided  by  the  parlia- 

ous  sentence  ment.  It  was  resolved  to  dispense 
without  a  with  the  form  of  a  trial,  and  to 
proceed  against  him  upon  an  act 
of  attainder  passed  in  the  winter  of  1644,  while 
he  was  ravaging  the  country  of  Argyle.  The  bar- 
barity of  his  sentence  was  studiously  aggravated 
by  every  species  of  insult.  He  was  appointed  to 
be  hanged  for  three  hours  on  a  gibbet  thirty  feet 
high,  his  head  to  be  affixed  to  an  iron  spike  on  the 
Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  his  body  to  be  quartered, 
and  his  limbs  to  be  placed  over  the  gates  of  the  four 
principal  towns  in  Scotland — Perth,  Stirling,  Aber- 
deen, and  Glasgow  ;  and  his  body  (unless  he  should 
be  released  from  the  excommunication  of  the  Kirk) 
to  be  interred  in  the  Boroughmuir,  under  the 
gallows.* 

Montrose  reached  Edinburgh  on   Saturday,  the 

—his  ungener-     18th  of  May,  and  it  was  resolved 

ous  treatment     bv  his  ungenerous  enemies  to  cele- 

by  his  enemies-  b;.a(e  hig  entrancc  into  the  capital 

with  a  kind  of  mock  procession.  At  the  end  of 
the  Canongate  he  was  received  by  the  executioners, 
with  the  magistrates  and  the  town-guard.  His 
officers  walked  on  foot  bound  with  cords ;  then  came 
the  marquis  himself  placed  on  a  high  chair  in  a 
cart,  bareheaded  and  bound  to  the  seat  with  cords  ; 
the  hangman,  wearing  his  bonnet,  rode  on  the 
foremost  of  the  four  horses  that  drew  the  cart. 
"In  all  the  way,"  says  a  contemporary  chronicler, 
"there  appeared  in  him  such  majesty,  courage, 
modesty — and  even  somewhat  more  than  natural — 
that  those  common  women  who  had  lost  their  hus- 
bands and  children  in  his  wars,  and  who  were 
hired  to  stone  him,  were  upon  the  sight  of  him  so 
astonished  and  moved  that  their  intended  curses 
turned  into  tears  and  prayers."  As  the  melancholy 
procession  moved  slowly  up  the  Canongate,  it 
stopped  opposite  Moray  House,  where  the  Marquis 
of  Argyll,  his  son,  Lord  Lorn,  and  his  newly-mar- 
ried wife — a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Moray — with 
the  chancellor  and  Warriston,  appeared  at  a  balcony 
for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  their  resentment  by 
gazing  on  their  captive  enemy,  but  on  Montrose 
"  turning  his  face  towards  them,  they  presently 
crept  in  at  the  windows  ;  which  being  perceived  by 
an  Englishman,  he  cried  up  it  was  no  wonder  they 
started  aside  at  his  look,  for  they  durst  not  look 
him  in  the  face  these  seven  years  bygone."  On 
reaching  the  Tolbooth  a  deputation  from  the  par- 
liament waited  upon  him  to  interrogate  him;  but 
he  refused  to  answer  them  until  he  knew  on  what 
terms  they  stood  with  the  king,  his  royal  master. 
They  told  him,  the  king  and  they  were  agreed. 
"Then,"  said  he,  "I  desire  to  be  at  rest,  for  the 
compliment  you  put  upon  me  this  day  was  a  little 
tedious." 

At  eight  o'clock  on  Monday  morning  the  Rev. 
James  Guthrie,  Robert   Trail,  and   other  clergy- 

*  Sir  James  Balfour's  Notes  of  the  Parliament;  Life 
and  Times,  p.  479 ;  Cumbernauld  Papers  in  the  Maitlund 
Miscellany,  vol.  ii. 


men,  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  General 
Assembly,  waited  on  Montrose  in  his  con  fer- 
tile prison.  They  began  by  admo-  ence  with  the 
nishing  him  on  his  natural  temper,  clergy 
which  they  said  was  too  "aspiring  and  lofty;" 
and  on  his  "personal  vices,"  which  they  alleged 
were  notorious.*  On  these  points  Montrose  replied 
to  them  with  much  humility,  "and  discoursed  on 
them  handsomely,  as  he  could  well  do,  intermixing 
many  Latin  apothegms.  He  granted  that  God  had 
made  men  of  several  tempers  and  dispositions,  and 
he  confessed  he  was  one  of  those  who  love  to  have 
praise  for  virtuous  actions.  As  for  his  personal 
vices,  he  did  not  deny  but  he  had  many  ;  but  if  the 
Lord  should  withhold  light  on  that  account,  it  might 
reach  unto  the  greatest  saints,  who  wanted  not 
their  faults  and  failings."  But  though  before  God, 
and  as  an  erring  creature,  he  freely  admitted  the 
justice  of  all  that  had  befallen  him,  yet  before  man 
he  firmly  vindicated  his  character  and  proceedings 
when  his  censors  arraigned  his  public  conduct  in 
the  king's  service.  With  regard  to  his  enlisting 
Irish  and  popish  rebels,  "he  said  it  was  no  wonder 
that  his  majesty  should  take  any  of  his  subjects 
who  would  help  him,  when  those  who  should  have 
been  his  best  subjects  deceived  and  opposed  him. 
1  We  see,'  he  added,  •  what  a  company  David  took 
to  defend  him  in  the  time  of  his  strait."'  As  to  the 
ravages  which  his  soldiers  committed  in  plundering 
the  country,  he  reminded  them  that  "  soldiers  who 
wanted  pay  could  not  be  restrained  from  spoilzie, 
nor  kept  under  such  strict  discipline  as  other  regular 
forces.  But  he  declared  that  he  did  all  that  lay  in 
his  power  to  keep  them  back  from  it;  and  as  for 
bloodshed,  if  it  could  have  been  thereby  prevented, 
he  would  rather  it  had  all  come  out  of  his  own 
veins."  They  then  proceeded  to  the  main  point, 
the  breach  of  the  covenant,  with  which  they 
charged  him.  He  declared  that  he  still  adhered 
to  the  covenant  which  he  took.  "  Bishops,"  he 
added,  "I  care  not  for  them;  I  never  intended  to 
advance  their  interest.  But  when  the  king  had 
granted  you  all  your  desires,  and  you  were  every 
one  sitting  under  his  vine  and  fig-tree — that  then 
you  should  have  taken  a  party  in  England  by  the 
hand,  and  entered  into  a  league  and  covenant  with 
them  against  the  king,  was  the  thing  I  judged  my 
duty  to  oppose  to  the  yondmost."  He  reminded 
them  further  that  the  course  which  they  had  fol- 
lowed had  terminated  in  the  death  of  the  king,  and 
the  overthrow  of  the  constitution.  "  That,"  rejoined 
one  of  the  ministers,  "  was  the  work  of  a  sectarian 
party  that  rose  up  and  carried  things  beyond  the 
true  and  first  intent  of  them." — "Error  is  infinite," 
was  the  brief  reply  of  Montrose.  At  the  close  of 
this  lengthened  conference,  Mr.  Guthrie  expressed 
their  deep  grief  that  in  consequence  of  the  impeni- 
tence of  the  marquis,  they  could  not  release  him 

*  Patrick  Simpson,  minister  of  Renfrew,  who  was  present 
during  this  interview,  and  gave  an  account  of  it  to  Wourow, 
says,  by  these  "personal  vices"  was  meant  that  Montrose 
was  "given  to  women."  It  is  but  fair  to  state,  however, 
that,  as  .Mr.  Napier  remarks,  "with  no  particular  scandal 
of  this  kind  was  Montrose  upbraided." 
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from  the  sentence  of  excommunication.  "  I  am 
very  sorry,"  was  his  firm  and  dignified  rejoinder, 
"  that  any  actions  of  mine  have  been  offensive 
to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  I  would  with  all 
my  heart  be  reconciled  to  the  same.  But  since  I 
cannot  obtain  it  on  any  other  terms,  unless  I  call 
that  my  sin  which  I  account  to  have  been  my  duty, 
I  cannot,  for  ail  the  reason  and  conscience  in  the 
world."* 

This  conference  over,  Montrose  was  summoned 
—his  uVnified  before  tne  parliament  to  hear  his 
appearance  sentence  read.  He  was  richly 
before  the  dressed,  but  "  looked  somewhat 
parliament-  paie,  lank-faced,  and  hairy."  f  The 
chancellor,  the  Earl  of  Loudoun,  in  a  long  and 
vituperative  speech,  upbraided  him  for  his  violation 
of  the  covenant,  his  league  with  the  Irish  rebels, 
his  invasion  of  the  country,  and  his  blood-guilti- 
ness ;  for  which  God,  he  said,  had  now  brought  him 
to  just  punishment.  Montrose  then  requested 
leave  to  speak,  and  vindicated  his  conduct  with 
great  courage,  temper,  and  dignity.  He  declared 
— his  defence  that  it  was  solely  in  consequence 
of  his  conduct.  0f  their  agreement  with  the  king, 
of  which  they  had  informed  him,  that  he  submitted 
to  appear  uncovered  before  them.  His  care,  he 
said,  had  always  been  to  act  as  a  good  Christian  and 
a  loyal  subject.  He  engaged  in  the  first  covenant, 
and  was  faithful  to  it  until  he  perceived  that  cer- 
tain persons,  under  colour  of  religion,  intended  to 
wrest  the  royal  authority  from  the  king.  "  As  for 
that  you  call  the  league  and  covenant,  I  thank  God 
I  was  never  in  it,  and  so  could  not  break  it.  How 
far  religion  has  been  advanced  by  it,  and  what  sad 
consequences  followed  on  it,  these  poor  distressed 
kingdoms  can  witness His  (late)  majesty- 
gave  commission  to  me  to  come  into  this  kingdom 
to  make  a  diversion  of  those  forces  which  were 
going  from  home  against  him.  I  acknowledge  the 
command  ;  it  was  most  just,  and  I  conceived  my- 
self bound  in  conscience  and  duty  to  obey  it. 
What  my  carriage  was  in  this  country  many  of 
you  may  bear  witness.  Disorders  in  arms  cannot 
be  prevented,  but  they  were  no  sooner  known  than 
punished.  Never  was  any  man's  blood  spilt  but 
in  battle,  and  even  then  many  thousand  lives  have 
I  preserved ;  and  I  dare  here  avow  that  never  a 
hair  of  Scotsman's  head  that  I  could  save,  fell  to 
the  ground.  And  as  I  came  in  upon  his  majesty's 
warrant,  so  upon  his  letters  did  I  lay  aside  all  in- 
terests (of  my  own)  and  retire.  And  as  for  my 
coming  at  this  time,  it  was  by  his  majesty's  just 
commands,  in  order  to  the  accelerating  of  the  treaty 
betwixt  him  and  you — his  majesty  knowing  that 
whenever  he  had  ended  with  you,  I  was  ready  to 

*  Wodrow  MS.,  Life  and  Times,  pp.  483—486. 

t  It  appears  that  the  permission  to  shave  had  been  re- 
fused to  Montrose.  "I  could  not  think,"  was  his  remark, 
"but  they  would  have  allowed  that  to  a  dog."  This  re- 
fusal probably  proceeded  from  the  apprehension  that  he 
might  anticipate  his  ignominious  death  by  committing 
suicide,  for  we  are  told  that  "  the  parliament  would  allow 
him  no  knife  nor  weapon  in  the  room  with  him,  lest -he 
should  have  done  harm  to  himself."  Montrose  indignantly 
disclaimed  the  imputation. 
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retire  upon  his  call.  I  may  justly  say  that  never 
subject  acted  upon  more  honourable  grounds,  nor 
by  so  lawful  a  power,  as  I  did  in  these  services. 
And,  therefore,  I  adjure  you  to  lay  aside  prejudice, 
and  consider  me  as  a  Christian  in  relation  to  my 
cause — as  a  subject  in  relation  to  my  royal  master's 
command — and  as  your  neighbour  in  relation  to 
the  many  of  your  lives  I  have  preserved  in  battle. 
And  be  not  too  rash,  but  let  me  be  judged  by  the 
laws  of  God,  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nations,  and 
the  laws  of  this  land.  If  otherwise,  then  I  do  here 
appeal  from  you  to  the  righteous  Judge  of  the 
world,  who  one  day  must  be  your  judge  and  mine, 
and  who  always  gives  out  righteous  judgment." 

To  this  address  the  chancellor  Loudoun  rejoined 
with  much  heat  and  virulent  abuse,  Brutal 

"  Proving,"   says    his  friend,   Sir      behaviour  of 
James  Balfour,  "  Montrose,  by  his    the  chancellor, 
acts  of  hostility,  to  be  a  person  most  infamous, 
perjured,  treacherous,  and  of  all  this  land  ever 
brought  forth  the  most  cruel  and  inhuman  butcher 
of  his  nation,  a  sworn  enemy  to  the  covenant  and 
the  peace  of  his  country."  *     After  this  brutal  in- 
vective Montrose  was  compelled  to  kneel  while  his 
sentence  was  read.     He  heard  it  with  an  unmoved 
countenance,  and   at  the  close  merely  remarked, 
"  That,  according  to  our  Scots  proverb,  a  messenger 
should  neither  be  headed  nor  hanged."     "He  be- 
haved himself  all  this  time  in  the  house,"  says  Sir 
James  Balfour,  a  hostile  witness,  "  with  a  great 
deal  of  courage  and  modesty,  unmoved   and  un- 
daunted as  appeared,  only  he  sighed  two  several 
times,  and  rolled  his  eyes  alongst  all  the  corners  of 
the  house;  and  at  the  reading  of  the  sentence  he 
lifted  up   his  face  without  any  word  speaking." 
He   was   then    conveyed  back  to       Montro8e.8 
prison,  where  another  deputation      second  con- 
of  ministers  waited  upon  him  by      ference  with 
appointment  of  the  commission  of  e  c  eigy. 

assembly.  They  endeavoured  to  shake  his  resolu- 
tion by  descanting  on  the  horrors  of  his  barbarous 
sentence ;  but  he  told  them  he  considered  it  a  greater 
honour  to  have  his  head  fixed  on  the  top  of  the 
prison  for  this  quarrel,  than  that  his  picture  should 
hang  in  the  king's  bedchamber;  and  so  far  from 
being  troubled  at  the  members  of  his  body  being 
dispersed  among  the  four  principal  cities,  as  memo- 
rials of  his  loyalty,  he  only  wished  that  he  had 
limbs  enough  to  send  to  every  city  in  Christendom, 
as  testimonies  of  his  unshaken  attachment  to  his 
king  and  country.  The  ministers  continued  to 
urge  upon  him  his  guilt  in  taking  up  arms  in 
behalf  of  the  king,  and  endeavoured  to  draw  from 
him  some  expressions  of  penitence ;  but  he  at  last 
put  a  stop  to  their  exhortations  with  the  words, 
"  I  pray  you,  gentlemen,  let  me  die  in  peace." 
Before  they  took  their  leave  he  drew  aside  the 
well-known  Robert  Baillie,  and  conversed  with 
him  for  some  time  in  the  corner  of  the  room  ;  but 

*  The  inveterate  enmity  of  Loudoun,  and  his  violent 
behaviour  on  this  occasion,  so  unbecoming  his  high  oftice, 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  slaughter  of  the  clan  Camp- 
bells, of  wbich  lie  was  a  cadet,  at  Inverlochy,  where  his 
elder  brother,  the  Laird  of  Lawers,  fell. 
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Mr.  Baillie  afterwards  stated  that  "  what  he  spoke 
to  him  was  only  concerning-  some  of  his  personal 
sins  in  his  conversation,  hut  nothing  concerning 
the  things  for  which  he  was  condemned."  * 

That  evening,  when  left  alone,  he  wrote  with  the 
point  of  a  diamond  on  his  prison  window  the  fol- 
lowing lines : — 

"  Let  them  bestow  on  every  airthf  a  limb, 
Then  open  all  my  veins — that  I  may  swim 
To  thee,  my  Maker,  in  that  crimson  lake — 
Then  place  my  parboil' d  head  upon  a  stake; 
Scatter  my  ashes— strew  them  in  the  air ; — 
Lord  !  since  thou  knowest  where  all  these  atoms  are, 
I'm  hopeful  thou'lt  recover  once  my  dust, 
And  confident  thou'lt  raise  me  with  the  just." 

The  next  day,  Tuesday,  May  21st,  was  fixed  for 
his  execution.  Early  in  the  morning  he  was 
awakened  by  the  noise  of  drums  and  trumpets 
calling  out  the  guards  and  citizens  to  arms  ;  for  the 
parliament,  it  seems,  were  apprehensive  that  a 
tumult  might  he  excited  by  the  royalists,  and  an 
attempt  made  to  rescue  him.  "  Do  I,"  he  said, 
"  who  have  been  such  a  terror  to  these  good  folks 
during  my  life,  continue  still  so  formidable  to  them 
now  when  about  to  die?"  Soon  after,  Sir  Archi- 
bald Johnston  of  Warriston,  then  clerk-register, 
entered  the  prisoner's  cell  while  he  was  comb- 
ing the  long  curled  hair  which  he  wore,  according 
to  the  fashion  of  the  cavaliers,  and  asked  him  what 
he  was  about,  in  a  tone  which  implied  that  he 
regarded  this  as  but  an  idle  employment  at  so 
solemn  a  time.  "While  my  head  is  my  own," 
replied  Montrose  with  a  smile,  "  I  will  dress  and 
adorn  it,  but  when  it  becomes  yours,  you  may  treat 
it  as  you  please."  | 

All  preparations  being  now  complete,  at  two 
—his  behaviour  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Montrose 
on  the  scaffold —  walked  on  foot  from  the  prison  to 
the  place  of  execution  in  the  middle  of  the  market- 
place, between  the  Cross  and  the  Tron,  where  a 
large  square  scaffold,  covered  with  black  cloth,  had 
been  erected,  from  which  arose  a  gallows  thirty 
feet  high.  He  was  clad  in  rich  attire,  "  more  be- 
coming a  bridegroom,"  says  a  contemporary  chro- 
nicler, "than  a  criminal  going  to  the  gallows." § 
His  firm  and  dignified  bearing  produced  a  deep 
impression  upon  the  spectators,  who  were  heard 
to  exclaim,  "There  goes  the  finest  gallant  in  the 
realm."  None  of  his  friends  or  kinsmen  were  al- 
lowed to  accompany  him  ;  neither  was  he  permitted 
to  address  the  people  from  the  scaffold,  but  the 
speech  which  he  uttered  to  those  around  him, 
and  in  the  midst  of  frequent  interruptions,  was 

*  MS.  Journal  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Trail;  Life  and 
Times,  p.  490. 

f  Point  of  the  compass.  X  Wishart. 

§  "  In  his  downgoing  from  the  Tolbooth  to  the  place  of 
execution,  he  was  very  richly  clad  in  fine  scarlet  laid  over 
with  rich  silver  lace,  his  hat  in  his  hand,  his  bands  and 
cuffs  exceeding  rich,  his  delicate  white  gloves  on  his  hands, 
his  stockings  of  incarnate  [flesh-coloured]  silk,  and  his 
shoes  with  their  ribands  on  his  feet,  and  sarks  [shirts]  pro- 
vided for  him  with  pearling  [lace]  about  above  ten  pund 
the  elne.  All  these  were  provided  for  him  by  his  friends, 
and  a  pretty  cassock  put  upon  him  upon  the  scaffold, 
wherein  he  was  hanged." — Dwry  of  John  Nicholl,  Writer 
to  the  Signet  and  Notary-public. 


taken  down  in  shorthand  by  a  young  man,  son  of 
Sir  Robert  Gordon  of  Gordonstown,  appointed  by 
his  friends  for  that  purpose,  and  was  circulated  at 
the  time. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  he  said,  "  if  this  manner  of  my 
end  be  scandalous  to  any  good  —his  dying 
Christian.  Doth  it  not  often  hap-  speech- 
pen  to  the  righteous  according  to  the  ways  of  the 
wicked,  and  to  the  wicked  according  to  the  ways 
of  the  righteous  ?  Doth  not  sometimes  a  just  man 
perish  in  his  righteousness,  and  a  wicked  man  pros- 
per in  his  malice  ?  They  who  know  me  should 
not  disesteem  me  for  this.  Many  greater  than 
I  have  been  dealt  with  in  this  kind.  Yet  I  must 
not  say  but  that  all  God's  judgments  are  just.  For 
my  private  sins  I  acknowledge  this  to  be  just  with 
God — I  submit  myself  to  Him.  But  in  regard  of 
man,  I  may  say  they  are  but  instruments — God  for- 
give them — I  forgive  them.  They  have  oppressed  the 
poor  and  violently  perverted  judgment  and  justice ; 
but  he  that  is  higher  than  the  highest  will  regard. 
What  I  did  in  this  kingdom  was  in  obedience  to 
the  most  just  commands  of  my  lawful  sovereign  ; 
for  his  defence  in  the  day  of  his  distress  against 
those  that  did  rise  up  against  him.  I  acknowledge 
nothing,  but  to  fear  God  and  honour  the  king,  accord- 
ing to  the  commandments  of  God,  and  the  laws  of 
nature  and  nations.  I  have  not  sinned  against  man, 
but  against  God ;  and  with  Him  there  is  mercy, 
which  is  the  ground  of  my  drawing  near  unto  Him. 
It  is  objected  against  me  by  many,  even  good 
people,  that  I  am  under  the  censure  of  the  Church. 
This  is  not  my  fault,  since  it  is  only  for  doing  my 
duty,  by  obeying  my  prince's  most  just  commands, 
for  religion,  his  sacred  person,  and  authority.  Yet 
I  am  sorry  they  did  excommunicate  me — and  in 
that  which  is  according  to  God's  laws,  without 
wronging  my  conscience  or  allegiance,  I  desire  to 
be  relaxed.  If  they  will  not  thus  do  it,  I  appeal  to 
God,  who  is  the  righteous  judge  of  the  world,  and 
who  must  now  be  my  judge  and  saviour.  It  is 
spoken  of  me  that  I  blame  the  king!  God  forbid. 
For  the  late  king— he  lived  a  saint,  and  died  a 
martyr.  I  pray  God  I  may  end  so.  If  ever  I 
would  wish  my  soul  in  another  man's  stead,  it 
were  in  his.  '  For  his  majesty  now  living,  never 
people,  I  believe,  might  be  more  happy  in  a  king. 
His  commands  to  me  were  most  just.  In  nothing 
that  he  promiseth  will  he  fail.  He  deals  justly 
with  all  men.  I  pray  God  he  be  so  dealt  with, 
that  he  be  not  betrayed  under  trust  as  his  father 
was.  I  desire  not  to  be  mistaken,  as  if  my  carriage 
at  this  time,  in  relation  to  your  ways,  were  stubborn. 
I  do  but  follow  the  light  of  my  own  conscience, 
which  is  seconded  by  the  working  of  the  good 
spirit  of  God  that  is  within  me.  I  thank  him  I  go 
to  heaven's  throne  with  joy.  If  he  enable  me 
against  the  fear  of  death,  and  furnish  me  with 
courage  and  confidence  to  embrace  it,  even  in  its 
most  ugly  shape,  let  God  be  glorified  in  my  end, 
though  it  were  in  my  damnation.  Yet  I  say  not 
this  out  of  any  fear  or  distrust,  but  out  of  my  duty 
to  God,  and  love  to  his  people.     I  have  no  more  to 
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say,  but  that  I  desire  your  charity  and  prayers.  I 
shall  pray  for  you  all.  I  leave  my  soul  to  God, 
my  service  to  my  prince,  my  goodwill  to  my  friends, 
and  my  name  and  charity  to  you  all.  And  thus 
briefly  I  have  exonerated  my  conscience."  Being 
desired  to  pray  apart,  he  said,  "  I  have  already 
poured  out  my  soul  before  the  Lord,  who  knows 
my  heart,  and  into  whose  hands  I  have  commended 
my  spirit ;  and  he  hath  been  graciously  pleased  to 
return  to  me  a  full  assurance  of  peace  in  Jesus 
Christ  my  Redeemer." 

To  add  to  the  ignominy  of  his  punishment,  the 
_hig  executioner  brought  Dr.  Wishart's 

execution —  narrative  of  Montrose's  exploits, 
and  his  own  manifesto  to  hang  around  his  neck; 
but  the  marquis  himself  assisted  to  fasten  them, 
merely  saying,  with  a  smile  at  this  new  token  of 
his  enemies'  malice,  "  I  did  not  feel  more  honoured 
when  his  majesty  sent  me  the  Garter."  He  then 
asked  if  they  had  any  additional  indignities  to  put 
upon  him,  as  he  was  ready  to  submit  to  them. 
Before  ascending  the  ladder  he  prayed  for  some 
time  with  his  hat  before  his  eyes,  "  being  observed 
to  be  mightily  moved  all  the  while."  Two  of  the 
ministers,  Messrs.  Trail  and  Law,  were  present  ac- 
cording to  the  appointment  of  the  commission  of  the 
General  Assembly,  in-order  that  they  might  release 
him  from  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  if  he 
should  express  penitence  for  his  offences.  "  But," 
says  the  former,  "  he  did  not  at  all  desire  to  be  relaxed 
from  his  excommunication  in  the  name  of  the  Kirk 
— yea,  did  not  look  towards  that  place  on  the  scaf- 
fold where  we  stood,  only  he  drew  apart  some  of 
the  magistrates,  and  spake  awhile  with  them  ;  and 
then  went  up  the  ladder  in  his  red  scarlet  cassock 
in  a  very  stately  manner,  and  never  spoke  a  word ; 
but  when  the  executioner  was  putting  the  cord 
about  his  neck,  he  looked  down  to  the  people  upon 
the  scaffold,  and  asked,  '  How  long  shall  I  hang 
here  ? '  When  my  colleague  and  I  saw  him  casten 
over,  we  returned  to  the  commission,  and  related 
the  matter  as  it  was."  * 

Another  eye-witness  of  this  sad  catastrophe  says, 
"  he  was  very  earnest  that  he  might  have  the 
liberty  to  keep  on  his  hat — it  was  denied  :  he  re- 
quested he  might  have  the  privilege  to  keep  his 
cloak  about  him — neither  could  that  be  granted. 
Then,  with  the  most  undaunted  courage,  he  went 
up  to  the  top  of  that  prodigious  gibbet,  where, 
having  freely  pardoned  the  executioner,  he  gave 
him  three  or  four  pieces  of  gold,  and  inquired  of 
him  how  long  he  should  hang  there,  who  said 
three  hours ;  then  commanding  him  at  the  up- 
lifting of  his  hands  to  tumble  him  over,  he  was 
accordingly  thrust  off  by  the  weeping  executioner. 
The  whole  people  gave  a  general  groan  ;  and  it 
was  very  observable  that  even  those  who  at  first 
appearance  had  bitterly  inveighed  against  him 
could  not  now  abstain  from  tears.  'Tis  said  that 
Argyll's  expressions  had  something  of  grief  in  them, 
and  that  he  did  likewise  weep  at  the  rehearsal  of 

*  MS.  Journal  by  the  He  v.  Robert  Trail;  Life  and 
Times,  p.  495. 


his  death,  for  he  was  not  present  at  the  execution. 
But  they  were  by  man}-  called  crocodile's  tears; 
how  truly  I  leave  to  others' judgment.  But  1  am 
sure  there  did  in  his  son,  the  Lord  Lorn,  appear 
no  such  sign,  who  neither  had  so  much  tenderness 
of  heart  as  to  be  sorry,  nor  so  much  paternal  wit 
as  to  dissemble — entertaining  his  new  bride,  the 
Earl  of  Moray's  daughter,  with  this  spectacle,  he 
mocked  and  laughed  in  the  midst  of  that  weeping 
assembly,  and,  staying  afterwards  to  see  him  hewn 
in  pieces,  triumphed  at  every  stroke  that  was  be- 
stowed upon  his  mangled  body."  According  to 
his  sentence,  the  head  of  Montrose  was  affixed  to 
an  iron  spike  on  the  west  end  of  the  Tolbooth, 
his  legs  and  arms  were  cut  off  and  sent  to  the  four 
principal  towns  of  Scotland,  and  the  trunk  was 
thrown  into  a  hole  in  the  Borough-muir,  under  the 
gallows.*  Eleven  years  later,  at  the  Restoration, 
the  head  was  taken  down  in  the  presence  of  Lord 
Napier  and  a  number  of  the  leading  barons  of  the 
house  of  Graham,  and  the  scattered  limbs  were  re- 
assembled, and  interred  with  great  pomp  and  cere- 
mony in  St.  Giles's  Church,  in  the  tomb  of  his 
grandfather.  A  few  weeks  after,  the  head  of  Argyll 
was  affixed  to  the  spike  from  which  the  head  of 
Montrose  had  just  been  removed. f 

Thus  perished  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven  one  of 

the  most  distinguished  Scotchmen      .  .     , 

.  -  .,  — his  character, 

whom    the    seventeenth    century, 

fertile  in  great  men,  produced.      His   talents  for 

irregular  warfare  were   certainly  of  the   highest 

order ;    and  he  possessed  beyond  most  men   that 

indomitable  energy  which  fearlessly  grapples  with 

the  greatest  difficulties,  and  by  boldly  confronting 

so  often  overcomes  the  most  formidable  obstacles. 

He  was  a  poet  and  a  scholar,  as  well  as  a  soldier, 

and  wrote  and  spoke  clearlyT  and  eloquently.     His 

genius  was  of  the  heroic  cast,  and,  in  the  opinion  of 

the  celebrated  Cardinal  de  Retz — no  mean  judge  of 

character — closely  resembled  that  of  the  ancient 

heroes  of  Greece  and  Rome.      "  Montrose,"  says 

Lord  Clarendon,   "  was  in   his  nature  fearless  of 

danger,  and  never  declined  any  enterprise  for  the 

difficulty  of  going  through  with  it,  but  exceedingly 

affected  those  which  seemed  desperate  toother  men  ; 

and  did  believe  somewhat  to  be  in  himself  above 

other  men,  which  made  him  live  more  easily  towards 

those  who  were,  or  were  willing  to  be,  inferior  to 

him  (towards  whom  he  exercised  wonderful  civility 

and  generosity)  than  with  his  superiors  or  equals. 

He  was  naturally  jealous,  and  suspected  those  who 

did  not  concur  with  him,  in  the  way,  not  to  mean 

so  well  as  he.     He  was  not  without  vanity,  but  his 

virtues  were  much  superior,  and  he  well  deserved 

to    have    his  memory    preserved    and    celebrated 

*  "  Two  days  after  the  murder,  the  heart  of  this  great 
hero,  in  spite  of  all  the  traitors,  was  by  conveyance  of  some 
adventurous  spirits,  appointed  by  that  noble  and  honourable 
lady,  the  Lady  Napier,  taken  out  and  embalmed  in  the 
most  costly  manner  by  that  skilful  chirurgeon  and  apothe- 
cary, Mr.  James  Cullender,  and  then  put  in  a  rich  case  of 
gold."— Relation  of  the  True  Funeral  of  the  Great  lord 
Marquis  of  Montrose,  in  the  year  1661.  For  an  account 
of  the  further  fortunes  of  this  curious  relic  see  Appendix  H. 

f  Fraser  MS. ;  Memorials  of  Montrose,  vol.  ii.  p.  446. 
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among  the  most  illustrious  persons  of  the  age  in 
■which  he  lived."  Montrose  was  undoubtedly  am- 
bitious and  fond  of  applause  ;  as  he  himself  frankly 
acknowledged,  "  he  was  one  of  those  that  loved  to 
have  praise  for  virtuous  actions."  Clarendon 
notices  the  contrast  between  his  behaviour  at  Ox- 
ford in  1642,  "  when  he  seemed  to  have  very  much 
modesty  and  deference  to  the  opinions  and  judg- 
ment of  other  men,"  and  his  deportment  at  the 
Hague  in  1649,  after  "  he  had  done  so  many  signal 
actions,  won.  so  many  battles,  and,  in  truth,  made 
60  great  a  noise  in  the  world  that  there  appeared 
no  less  alteration  to  be  in  his  humour  and  discourse 
than  there  had  been  in  his  fortune."*  But  he 
frankly  admits  that  Montrose  was  a  man  of  "a 
clear  spirit " — "  a  man  of  the  clearest  honour, 
courage,  and  affection  to  the  king's  service" — "a 
person  of  as  great  honour,  and  as  exemplary  in- 
tegrity and  loyalty  as  ever  that  nation  (the  Scottish) 
bred."  f  His  enemies  have  pertinaciously  accused 
him  of  treachery  and  cruelty.  The  former  appears 
to  rest  on  no  valid  foundation  ;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  deny  that  he  waged  war  in  a  sanguinary  spirit, 
and  that  he  permitted,  if  he  did  not  authorise,  his 
troops  to  lay  waste  the  country  in  a  cruel  and  vin- 
dictive manner.  X  It  can  only  be  pleaded  in  ex- 
tenuation, that  this  was  "the  fault  of  his  country 
and  his  age,  and  that  his  enemies  showed  as  little  of 
mercy  and  forbearance."  In  his  personal  deport- 
ment Montrose  was  dignified  yet  graceful.  Burnet 
says,  "  his  whole  manner  was  stately  to  affectation." 
His  features,  though  not  handsome,  were  singularly 
expressive.  "  His  hair  was  of  a  dark  brown 
colour,  and  a  high  nose,  a  full,  decided,  well-opened, 

*  History  of  the  Rebellion,  vol.  vii.  pp.  284—287,  Edit. 
1826. 

f  Clarendon's  State  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  544. 

t  Clarendon  lias  given  an  account  of  a  remarkable  con- 
versation which  he  had  on  this  point  at  the  Hague  with  the 
Earl  of  Lauderdale,  one  of  the  most  vindictive  of  Montrose's 
enemies.  On  being  asked  what "  foul  offence"  the  marquis 
had  committed  that  should  prevent  the  Scottish  presby- 
terians  from  uniting  with  him  to  restore  the  king,  Lau- 
derdale told  the  historian  "  calmly  enough  that  he  could 
not  imagine  or  conceive  the  barbarities  and  inhumanities 
Montrose  was  guilty  of  in  the  time  he  made  a  war  in  Scot- 
land, and  that  he  never  gave  quarter  to  any  man,  but  pur- 
sued all  the  advantages  he  ever  got  with  the  utmost  outrage 
and  cruelty ;  that  he  had  in  one  battle  killed  fifteen  hun- 
dred of  one  family,  of  the  Campbells,  of  the  blood  and 
name  of  Argyll ;  and  that  he  had  utterly  rooted  out  several 
names  and  entire  noble  families.  The  other  told  him  that 
it  was  the  nature  and  condition  of  that  war  that  quarter 
was  given  on  neither  side  ;  that  those  prisoners  which  were 
taken  by  the  Scots,  as  once  they  did  take  some  persons  of 
honour  of  his  party,  were  afterwards  in  cold  blood  hanged 
reproach  fully,  which  was  much  worse  than  if  they  had 
been  killed  in  the  field ;  and  asked  him  if  Montrose  had 
ever  caused  any  man  to  die  in  cold  blood,  or  after  the 
battle  was  ended  ?  since  what  was  done  in  it  flagrant,  was 
more  to  be  imputed  to  the  fierceness  of  his  soldiers  than  to 
his  want  of  humanity.  The  earl  confessed  that  he  did  not 
know  he  was  guilty  of  anything  but  what  was  done  in  the 
field  ;  but  concluded  with  more  passion,  that  his  behaviour 
there  w*M  so  savage  that  Scotland  would  never  forgive  him. 
And  in  oilier  company,  where  the  same  subject  was  debated, 
lie  swore,  with  great  passion,  that  though  he  wished  no- 
thing more  in  this  world  than  to  see  the  king  restored,  he 
had  much  rather  that  he  should  never  be  restored,  than 
that  James  Graham  should  be  permitted  to  come  into 
court." — Clarendon's  History,  vol.  vi.  p.  290.  (Memorials  , 
of  Montrose,  vol.  ii.  pp.  376,"  377.) 


quick  grey  eye,  and  a  sanguine  complexion,  made 
amends  for  some  coarseness  and  irregularity  in  the 
subordinate  parts  of  the  face.  His  stature  was  very 
little  above  the  middle  size ;  but  in  person  he  was 
uncommonly  well-built,  and  capable  both  of  exert- 
ing great  force  and  enduring  much  fatigue."  "He 
was  a  man  of  a  very  princely  carriage  and  excel- 
lent address,  which  made  him  be  used  by  all  princes 
for  the  most  part  with  the  greatest  familiarity. 
He  was  a  complete  horseman,  and  had  a  singular 
grace  in  riding."  "  As  he  was  strong  of  body  and 
limb,  so  he  was  most  agile,  which  made  him  excel 
most  others  in  those  exercises  where  these  two  are 
required.  His  bodily  endowments  were  equally 
fitting  the  court  as  the  camp."* 

Montrose  was   followed   to  the  scaffold  by  his 
principal  officers.    Colonel  Sibbald,     Execution  of 
one  of  his  attendants  from  Eng-       Montrose's 
land ;  Sir  Francis  Hay  of  Dalgetty ;         officers- 
Spottiswood,  a  youth  of  eighteen,  a  grandson  of 
the  primate;  and   Sir  John  Urrey,  who  had    re- 
peatedly changed  sides  during  these  unhappy  com- 
motions, were  beheaded  by  the  "  maiden,"  f  a  less 
ignominious  mode  of  death  than  that  which  was 
inflicted  on  their  gallant  commander.     His  friend, 
Lord  Frendraught,    anticipated   the    public   ven- 
geance by  a  death  "  in  the  old  Koman  way." 

Meanwhile  the  negotiations  between  Charles  and 
the  Scottish  parliament  were  brought  to  a  termi- 
nation. On  the  discovery  of  the  prince's  duplicity, 
Warriston,  Hope,  and  other  leaders  of  the  cove- 
nanters, proposed  to  break  off  the  treaty  and  to 
to  recall  their  commissioners,  but  this  proposal  was 
overruled  mainly  by  the  influence  and  address  of 
Argyll,  I  and  the  only  alteration  made  in  the  terms 
consisted  in  a  statement  that  the  Act  of  Classes, 
excluding  certain  persons  from  the  court,  applied 
to  the  authors  of  the  Engagement,  as  well  as  to 
the  malignants.  The  king  is  said  to  have  expressed 
strong  displeasure  at  the  execution  of  Montrose,  as 
a  violation  of  the  treaty;  but  his  complaints  were 
silenced  by  an  intimation  that  certain  facts  were 
known  to  the  parliament,  which  were  likely  to 
affect  his  honour.  Charles  must  thus  have  been 
made  aware  that  his  commission  to  Montrose  had 
been  discovered.  He,  therefore,  Charles's 
no  longer  hesitated  to  accept  the  arrival  in 
crown  on  the  terms  offered,  and  Scotland- 
having  embarked  with  his  court  in  a  Hutch  fleet, 
he  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Spey  on  the  23rd  of 
June,  1650,  only  one  month  after  the  execution  of 
Montrose.  But  as  the  suspicions  of  the  people  had 
been  roused  by  his  double-dealing,  he  was  required 

*  See  TVishart;  and  an  anonymous  contemporary  chro- 
nicler quoted  in  Life  and  Times,  p.  13. 

f  A  kind  of  guillotine,  which  appears  to  have  been  used 
for  the  first  time  in  the  execution  of  some  of  the  inferior 
agents  in  the  murder  of  Riccio. 

X  Charles  had  the  baseness  to  disown  the  conduct  of  bis 
ill-starred  and  devoted  follower,  and  authorised  Lothian  to 
report  to  the  parliament  "that  his  majesty  was  no  ways 
sorry  that  James  Graham  was  defeated,  in  respect,  as  lie 
(Charles)  said,  he  had  made  that  invasion  without,  and  con- 
trary to,  his  commands."  But  the  parliament,  though 
they  appeared  to  credit  the  royal  statement,  were  well 
aware  of  its  falsehood. 
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to  sign  the  covenant  before  he  was  permitted  to 
land;  the  greater  part  of  his  English  adherents 
were  dismissed;  and  Hamilton,  Lauderdale,  and 
other  leading  engagers,  were  compelled  to  leave  the 
court,  and  retire  to  their  own  homes.  Charles  him- 
self was  received  with  all  the  outward  marks  of 
respect,  but  he  was  carefully  excluded  from  all 
power,  and  treated  as  a  mere  pageant  of  State. 
—his  treatment   The  clergy  addressed  to  him  fre- 

by  the  clergy.  qUent  and  lengthened  exhortations, 
full  of  invectives  against  the  sins  of  his  father,  the 
idolatry  of  his  mother,  and  his  own  ill-disguised 
favour  for  the  malignants,  and  they  sternly  re- 
proved every  appearance  of  frivolity  in  his  person 
or  court.  They  were  especially  careful  to  dis- 
claim all  sympathy  with  the  principles  of  the  old 
royalist  party,  and  both  the  General  Assembly  and 
the  committee  of  Estates  set  forth  a  public  declara- 
tion, in  which  they  protested  "  that  they  did  not 
espouse  any  malignant  quarrel  or  party,  but  fought 
merely  on  their  former  grounds  or  principles ;  that 
they  disclaimed  all  the  sins  and  guilt  of  the  king 
and  of  his  house ;  nor  would  they  own  him  or  his 
interest  otherwise  than  with  a  subordination  to 
God,  and  so  far  as  he  owned  and  prosecuted  the 
cause  of  God  and  acknowledged  the  sins  of  his 
house  and  of  his  former  ways."  * 

As  soon  as  the  English  parliament  learned  that 
Charles  had  arrived  in  Scotland, 
parliament  an(^  *nat  tne  Scots  had  raised  a 
resolves  to  considerable  army  in  support  of 
the  royal  cause,  they  resolved  to 
prevent  the  dangers  which  thus 
menaced  their  newly-formed  republic  by  invading 
Scotland,  while  still  weakened  by  her  domestic 
dissensions;  and  in  a  month  from  the  time  of  the 
king's  arrival,  Cromwell  was  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tweed  at  the  head  of  sixteen  thousand  veteran 
troops.  The  Scots  made  vigorous  preparations  for 
his  reception.  On  the  first  notice  of  this  move- 
ment a  general  levy  had  been  appointed  through- 
out the  kingdom,  and  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy 
the  open  country  between  Berwick  and  Edinburgh 
was  swept  of  every  article  of  subsistence.  "  The 
Defensive        Scots,"  says  Whitlocke,   "are  all 

plans  of  the  gone  with  their  goods  towards 
Scots.  Edinburgh    by   the    command  of 

the  Estates  of  Scotland,  upon  penalty  if  they  did 
not  remove ;  so  that  mostly  all  the  men  are  gone. 
But  the  wives  stay  behind,  and  some  of  them  do 
bake  and  brew  to  provide  bread  and  drink  for  the 
English  army."  f  Cromwell  made  a  srjeech  to  his 
men  "as  a  Christian  and  a  soldier," J  exhorting 
them  "  to  be  doubly  and  trebly  diligent,  to  be 
wary  and  worthy,  for  sure  enough  they  had  work 
before  them  ;  and  then  not  to  doubt  of  a  blessing 
from  God,  and  all  encouragement  from  himself." 
The  soldiers  answered  with  loud  acclamations,  and, 
advancing  along  the  coast,  quartered  on  the  first 
night  in  the  fields  near  Mordingtou,  where  Crom- 

*  Walker's  Historical  Discourses,  pp.  166,  167  ;  Whit- 
lock.',  pp.  442,  iVS. 

t  Whitlocke,  p.  450.  j  Hodgson,  p.  130. 


invade 
Scotland. 


— their  success. 


well  proclaimed  throughout  the  camp  that  none,  on 
pain  of  death,  should  offer  violence  or  injury  to  the 
persons  or  goods  of  any  in  Scotland  not  in  arms, 
and  that  no  soldier  should  presume,  without  special 
licence,  to  stray  half  a  mile  from  the  army. 

Meanwhile  David  Leslie,  who  commanded  the 
Scottish  army,  had  established  a  Leslie's 
fortified  camp  between  Leith  and  position  and 
Edinburgh,  flanked  by  the  fortifi-  tactics- 
cations  of  Leith,  and  by  batteries  erected  on  the 
Calton  Hill.  Cromwell  advanced  towards  his 
lines,  and  tried  every  expedient  to  draw  him  out 
to  action  ;  but  Leslie  kept  his  position  at  "  Bruch- 
ton  village,"*  his  right  wing  resting  upon  the 
eastern  slope  of  Salisbury  Craigs  and  Arthur's 
Seat,  and  his  left  wing  posted  at  Leith,  and 
remained  resolutely  on  the  defensive.  He  was 
well  aware  that  his  army,  though  superior  in 
numbers,  was  greatly  inferior  in  discipline  to 
the  English,  and  that  his  raw  levies  were  unable 
to  encounter  the  veteran  troops  of  Cromwell :  he 
therefore  prudently  avoided  a  battle,  and  by  fre- 
quent skirmishes  tried  to  confirm  the  courage  of 
his  soldiers,  and  to  harass  and  wear 
out  the  enemy.  The  English 
made  an  attack  upon  Arthur's  Seat,  which  was 
partially  successful,  but  "  upon  the  whole,"  says 
Cromwell,  "  we  did  find  that  their  army  were 
not  easily  to  be  attempted.  Whereupon  we  lay 
still  all  the  said  day,f  which  proved  to  be  so  sore 
a  day  and  night  of  rain  as  I  have  seldom  seen,  and 
greatly  to  our  disadvantage — the  enemy  having 
enough  to  cover  them,  and  we  nothing  at  all  con- 
siderable. In  the  morning,  the  ground  being  very 
wet  and  our  provisions  scarce,  we  resolved  to 
draw  back  to  our  quarters  at  Musselburgh,  there 
to  refresh  and  revictual."|  His  retreat  was 
harassed  by  the  Scots,  and  Major-general  Lambert 
was  wounded  in  two  places,  and  taken  prisoner, 
but  was  ultimately  rescued.  In  the  course  of  the 
night,  a  select  body  of  troops  under  Montgomery 
and  Strachan  attacked  the  English  at  Musselburgh, 
beat  in  their  guards,  and  threw  their  cavalry  into 
disorder,  but  were  ultimately  repulsed  with  con- 
siderable loss.§ 

Cromwell  on  entering  Scotland  had  published  a 
manifesto,  or  "  declaration  of  the       Cromwell's 
English  army  to  all  the  saints  in    manifesto,  and 
Scotland."     A  counter  declaration      the  reply  of 
had  been  prepared  by  the  Scottish 
clergy,  to  which  some  "godly  ministers"  who  ac- 
companied the  invading  army  composed  a  reply. 
Cromwell  himself  took  part  in  this  controversy, 
and  in  letters  addressed  to  the  General  Assembly 
and  to  David  Leslie,  earnestly  entreated  "  the  honest 
people  in  Scotland"  to  desist  from  "espousing  a 
malignant-party's    quarrel    or    interest,"   to    give 
"some  satisfying  security"  to  the  English  parlia- 
ment, and  not  to  allow  themselves  to  be  deceived 
"  by  a  few  formal  and  feigned  submissions  from  a 

*  Broughton  ;  now  a  part  of  the  new  town  of  Edinburgh. 

t  At  Niddry,  near  Duddington. 

X  Commons'  Journals,  vol.  vi.  p.  451.  §  Ibid. 
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person  that  could  not  tell  otherwise  how  to  accom- 
plish his  malignant  ends."*     Hopes  were  at  one 
time  entertained  that  "  the  godly  party  in  Scot- 
land" would  abandon  the  "malignant  king's  inter- 
ests, and  make  bloodless  peace"  with  the  English. 
The  extreme  presbyterian  party  had  recently  ex- 
pelled from  the   army  eighty  officers,  who  were 
accused  of  "  malignancy,"  and  the  refusal  of  the 
king  to  sign  a  declaration  which  they  had  prepared 
seemed  likely  to  lead  to  an  open  rupture.'     Charles, 
Declaration       however,  dreading  that  his  refusal 
exacted  from     would  provoke  the  covenanters  to 
C  iar  es.  disavow  his  cause,  consented,  with 

some  qualifications,  to  sign  a  declaration  that 
"  although  he  was  bound  as  a  dutiful  son  to  honour 
his  father's  memory,  and  to  hold  his  mother  in 
estimation,  yet  he  desired  to  be  deeply  humbled 
and  afflicted  in  spirit  for  the  adherence  of  the 
former  to  evil  counsels,  and  his  opposition  to  the 
covenant;  and  for  the  idolatry  of  the  latter,  the 
toleration  of  which  was  a  matter  not  only  of 
offence  to  the  Protestant  churches,  but  undoubtedly 
of  high  provocation  to  a  jealous  God.  He  declared 
that  he  received  the  covenant  with  no  sinister  nor 
improper  design  ;  professed  to  have  no  enemies  but 
in  common  with  it ;  exhorted  his  subjects  to  receive 
it  as  they  valued  his  protection  or  favour;  annulled 
his  treaties  with  the  Irish  catholics ;  recalled  his 
commissions  against  the  English  trade ;  promised  to 
confirm  the  propositions  of  the  two  kingdoms  pre- 
sented to  his  father,  and  to  grant  an  indemnity  to 
all  but  the  authors  of  his  murder;  and  since  the 
sectaries  had  invaded  Scotland,  he  required  the 
well  affected  in  England  not  to  omit  the  opportu- 
nity of  re-establishing  their  ancient  government."  | 
Still  the  facility  with  which  Charles  yielded  to  the 
demands  of  the  covenanters  did  not  remove  their 
suspicions  that  all  his  declarations  were  regarded 
by  him  merely  as  an  empty  form  ;  and  as  a  further 
test  of  his  sincerity,  as  well  as  a  public  penance, 
they  appointed  a  day  of  humiliation  to  be  observed 
by  his  household,  and  by  the  whole  kingdom,  and 
required  him  on  that  occasion  anew  to  express  his 
penitence  for  the  various  transgressions  of  his 
father  and  grandfather,  the  idolatry  of  his  mother, 
and  his  own  early  connection  with  inveterate  ma- 
lignants. 

Cromwell   meanwhile  had  tried  every  military 
Cromwell        stratagem    to  bring  the    Scots   to 
foiled  by         action,  but  in  vain.      Leslie  pru- 
nes le  dently   adhered    to   his   defensive 
policy.     Foiled  in  their  attempts  to  force  the  Scot- 
tish lines  on  the  east  of  the  capital,  the  English 
army  marched  inland  to  the  Braid  Hills,  Colinton 
and  Redhall,  and  formed  an  encampment  on  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Pentland  Hills,  to  advance 
on  Edinburgh  from  that  side,  and  threatened  to 
cut  off  the  supplies  which  the  Scots  received  from 
Stirling  and  the  western  districts  of  the  country. 
But  Leslie,  perceiving  their  intention,  immediately 
quitted  his  intrenched  camp,  and  took  up  a  new 

*  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  xix.  pp.  330 — 333. 
t  Walker,  p.  166 ;  Laing,  vol.  i.  p.  430. 


position  to  the  westward,  protected  by  the  water 
of  Leith  and  the  drains  and  mill-leads  at  Saugh- 
ton  and  Coltbridge.  On  Tuesday,  October  27th, 
both  armies  marched  to  the  vicinity  of  Gogar,  but 
after  a  distant  cannonade  the  English,  finding  that 
they  could  not  dislodge  the  Scots,  were  compelled 
to  withdraw  next  day  "  to  their  leaguer  at  the 
Braid  Hills,"  and  thence  to  Musselburgh.  The 
situation  of  Cromwell  had  now  become  critical. 
He  had  no  provisions  except  what  he  obtained 
from  his  ships  with  considerable  difficulty  and  in 
insufficient  qualities.  The  communication  with 
the  fleet  grew  daily  more  precarious,  sickness  broke 
out   among  his   troops,  and   the  weather  became 

exceedingly    inclement.      It    was  he  is 

clearly  impossible  that  the  army  compelled  to 
could  remain  in  its  present  posi-  .retreat, 
tion;  and  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  31st 
(old  style),  they  fired  their  huts,  and  marched  to- 
wards Dunbar.  Leslie  immediately  left  his  encamp- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  harassing  the  retreating 
enemy,  and  hung  closely  upon  their  rear.  March- 
ing along  the  skirts  of  Lammermoor,  he  took  up  a 
strong  position  on  the  Doon  Hill,  which  overhangs 
the  town  of  Dunbar,  and  seizing  the  difficult 
passes  which  lay  between  that  town  and  Berwick, 
completely  intercepted  the  retreat  of  the  English. 
The  Scottish  army  continued  to  gather  and  increase 
on  the  adjacent  hills,  "  like  a  thick  cloud,  menacing 
such  a  shower  to  the  English  as  would  wash  them 
out  of  their  country,  if  not  out  of  the  world;  and 
they  boasted  that  they  had  them  in  a  worse  pound 
than  the  king  had  the  Earl  of  Essex  in  Cornwall." 
The  situation  of  Cromwell  was  indeed  apparently 
desperate.  His  army  was  now  reduced  to  twelve 
thousand  men,  who  were  drawn  up  along  the  base  of 
the  peninsula  on  which  the  town  of  Dunbar  stands, 
in  a  line  extending  from  Bel-  Critical 
haven  Bay  on  the  west,  to  Brocks-  situation  of 
mouth  House  on  the  east,  "  about  the  English 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  sea  to  sea."  army. 

Directly  in  front  of  them,  on  the  top  and  slope  of 
Doon  Hill,  with  the  barren  heaths  of  Lammer- 
moor behind,  lay  the  Scottish  army,  three  and 
twenty  thousand  strong,  and  in  high,  spirits.  It 
was  impossible  to  attack  them  but  at  the  most 
imminent  hazard.  On  the  east  the  English  were 
hemmed  in  by  a  tremendous  ravine  or  pass,  called 
the  Peath  or  Pease,  which  Leslie  had  occupied, 
and  where,  according  to  Cromwell's  own  descrip- 
tion, "ten  men  to  hinder  is  better  than  forty  to 
make  way."  Behind  them  was  the  sea,  their  ships 
lying  in  the  offing  with  their  supply  of  provisions 
daily  growing  more  scanty.  The  English  general, 
however,  in  the  words  of  one  who  knew  him  well, 
"  was  a  strong  man — in  the  dark  perils  of  war,  in 
the  high  places  of  the  field,  hope  shone  in  him  like 
a  pillar  of  fire  when  it  had  gone  out  in  all  the 
others."  In  a  letter,  written  on  Monday,  Septem- 
ber 2nd,  to  Sir  Arthur  Haselrig,  governor  of  New- 
castle, he  says,  "  We  are  upon  an  engagement  *  very 
difficult.  The  enemy  hath  blocked  up  our  way  at 
*  Complicated  concern. 
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the  pass  at  Copperspath,  *  through  which  we  can- 
not get  without  almost  a  miracle.  He  lieth  so 
upon  the  hills  that  we  know  not  how  to  come  that 
way  without  great  difficulty;  and  our  lying  here 
daily  consumeth  our  men,  who  fall  sick  beyond 
imagination.  I  perceive  your  forces  are  not  in  a 
capacity  for  present  release;  wherefore,  whatever 
becomes  of  us,  it  will  be  well  for  you  to  get  what 
forces  you  can  together,  and  the  south  to  help  what 
they  can.  The  business  nearly  concerneth  all  good 
people.  If  your  forces  had  been  in  a  readiness  to 
have  fallen  upon  the  back  of  Copperspath,  it  might 
have  occasioned  supplies  to  have  come  to  us.  But 
the  only  wise  God  knows  what  is  best.  All  shall 
work  for  good.  Our  spirits  f  are  comfortable, 
praised  be  the  Lord,  though  our  present  condition 
be  as  it  is.  And  indeed  we  have  much  hope  in 
the  Lord,  of  whose  mercy  we  have  had  large  expe- 
rience." % 

In  this  desperate  extremity  Cromwell  entertained 

Felly  of  the      thoughts  of  embarking  his  infantry 
Scottish         and  artillery  on  board  his  ships, 

committee.       an(^  Q£  en(Jeavouring.  to  cut  his  way 

through,  at  all  hazards,  with  his  cavalry.  But  the 
folly  of  the  committee  of  Estates  and  Kirk,  and 
the  national  precipitancy  of  the  army,  destroyed 
this  fair  prospect  of  success,  and  extricated  the 
English  from  their  perilous  position.  They  were 
under  the  impression  that  Cromwell  had  embarked 
half  of  his  men  and  all  his  great  guns,  and  there- 
fore could  not  fight,  and  fearing  that  he  would 
escape,  they  resolved  to  descend  into  the  plain,  and 
attack  the  English  in  their  retreat.  §  Their  object 
Position  of  the  was.  in  the  first  instance,  to  seize 
hostile  armies.  Brocksmouth  House,  where  Crom- 
well had  his  head-quarters,  and  then  pass  over 
the  brook  or  '  burn '  there,  so  that  they  might  attack 
the  enemy  at  their  will.  The  Brocks  burn,  or 
rivulet,  has  its  source  in  the  Lammermoor  Hills, 
and,  skirting  the  Doon  Hill,  falls  into  the  sea  at 
Brocksmouth  House.  Its  course  is  through  a  rugged 
glen  forty  feet  in  depth,  and  about  as  many  in 
width;  from  the  base  of  Doon  Hill  to  the  sea  it 
formed  the  boundary  of  Cromwell's  position;  and  on 
Monday  his  troops  were  arranged  in  battle  order 

*  The  country  pronunciation  of  Cockburn's  Path,  which 
again  is  a  corruption  of  Colbrand's  Path. 

t  Minds. 

I  Cromwell's  Letters  and  Speeches,  vol.  iii.  p.  40. 

§  "A  vague  story,  due  to  Bishop  Burnet,  the  watery 
source  of  many  such,  still  circulates  about  the  world,  that 
it  was  the  Kirk  committee  who  forced  Leslie  down  against 
his  will,  that  Oliver  at  sight  of  it  exclaimed,  'The  Lord 
hath  delivered,'  &c,  which  nobody  is  in  the  least  bound 
to  believe.  It  appears,  from  other  quarters,  that  Leslie 
was  advised  or  sanctioned  in  this  attempt  by  the  committee 
of  Estates  and  Kirk,  but  also  that  he  was  by  no  means 
hard  to  advise;  that,  in  fact,  lying  on  the  top  of  Doon 
Hill,  shelterless  in  such  weather,  was  no  operation  to  spin 
out  beyond  necessity;  and  that  if  anybody  pressed  too 
much  upon  him  with  advice  to  come  down  and  fight,  it  was 
likeliest,  to  be  royalist  civil  dignitaries,  who  had  plagued 
him  with  their  cavillings  at  his  cunctations,  at  his  '  secret 
fellow-feeling  for  the  sectarians  and  regicides'  ever  since 
this  war  began.  The  poor  Scotch  clergy  have  enough  of 
their  own  to  answer  for  in  this  business":  let  every  back 
bear  the  burden  that  belongs  to  it."  (Carlyle — Cromwell's 
Letters  and  Speeches,  vol.  iii.,  part  vi.,  p.  46. 


along  the  left  bank  of  the  burn  and  glen.  Before 
sunrise  on  that  day  Leslie  sent  down  his  horse  to 
occupy  the  other  side  of  the  brook  ;  about  four  in 
the  afternoon  his  train  came  down,  gradually  fol- 
lowed by  his  whole  army.  The  space  between  the 
hill  and  the  sea  was  at  that  time  a  low  uneven 
tract  of  ground,  only  partially  cultivated,  and  in 
some  places  marshy  and  covered  with  rough  bent 
grass.  There  was  only  one  farmhouse  on  this  tract, 
and  thither  Cromwell's  cannon,  which  had  at  first 
been  placed  in  the  church,  were  sent  on  Monday 
morning.  Nearly  opposite  the  centre  of  Doon 
Hill,  in  the  bottom  of  the  glen,  at  a  place  where 
the  banks  of  the  brook  are  depressed  into  a  slope 
passable  for  carts,  stood  a  small  shepherd's  house,  * 
in  which  Pride  and  Lambert  had,  early  in  the 
morning,  placed  six  horse  and  fifteen  foot.  But 
they  were  driven  out  by  Leslie's  horse,  and  three 
of  them  taken  prisoners.  About  a  mile  to  the  east 
of  this  spot,  and  a  little  to  the  west  of  Brocks- 
mouth House,  was  the  only  other  pass  across  the 
Brocks  burn,f  and  from  its  southern  bank  the 
ground  gradually  rises  up  into  the  high  tableland, 
out  of  which  the  Doon  Hill  springs.  At  this  spot 
the  brunt  of  the  battle  took  place. 

In  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  Cromwell,  walking 
with  Lambert  in  the  grounds  of  Brocksmouth 
House,  perceived  Leslie's  movements  on  the  slope 
of  the  hill,  and,  instantly  penetrating  his  design, 
remarked  that  it  would  give  them  a  great  advan- 
tage if  they  were  to  become  the  assailants,  cross 
the  brook,  and  attacking  Leslie's  right  wing  in 
flank  and  front  with  an  overwhelming  force, 
drive  it  back  upon  its  own  battle,  which,  hampered 
in  the  narrow  sloping  ground  between  the  Doon 
Hill  and  the  brook,  had  no  room  to  manoeuvre  or 
deploy  itself.  In  this  way,  by  defeating  the  right 
wing,  the  whole  army  would  be  beaten.  Lambert 
and  Monk,  who  came  up  at  this  moment,  cordially 
approved  of  the  plan,  and  it  was  resolved  to  put 
it  in  execution  early  next  morning.  The  night 
proved  wet  and  tempestuous;  and  the  Scots,  who 
were  entirely  without  shelter,  suffered  severely 
from  the  storm.  About  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, by  order  of  Major-general  Holburn,  they  ex- 
tinguished their  matches,  all  but  two  in  a  company, 
and,  cowering  under  the  corn-shocks,  endeavoured 
to  obtain  some  partial  shelter  and  sleep.  An  hour 
later,  the  English  horse  were  ordered  to  march 
towards  the  pass  over  the  brook.  Lambert,  who 
was  appointed  to  lead  the  attack,  was  ordering  the 
line  far  to  the  right,  and  was  impatiently  expected 
by  Cromwell.  Owing  to  this  delay  Battle  of 
the  attack  did  not  take  place  till  Dunbar, 
six  o'clock,  instead  of  at  daybreak,  as  originally 
intended.  The  watchword  of  the  Scots  was  "  The 
Covenant;"  that  of  the  English,  "The  Lord  of 
Hosts."  "The  contest,"  says  an  eye-witness,  "on 
this  right  wing  was  hot  and  stiff  for  three  quarters 
of  an  hour."  The  Scottish  force,  though  taken  at 
a  great  disadvantage,  made  a  gallant  resistance,  as 

*  See  view  of  the  battle-field  taken  from  this  spot, 
t  The  London  road  now  crosses  the  burn  at  this  pass. 
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Cromwell  himself  admits.  Their  horse,  "  with 
lancers  in  the  front  rank,"  charged  desperately, 
and  drove  the  English  back  across  the  hollow  of  the 
brook ;  but  the  charge  was  renewed  by  the  latter 
with  great  enthusiasm,  and  was  completely  success- 
Complete  fal :  the  Scottish  horse  fled  in  disor- 
defeat  of  the  der,  some  to  Cockburn's  Path,  but 
the  greater  part  across  their  own 
foot.  The  infantry,  consisting  entirely  of  raw,  undis- 
ciplined levies,  and  trampled  down  by  their  own 
horse,  were  unable  to  resist  the  shock  of  Cromwell's 
veteran  troops,  and  after  a  brief  struggle  gave  way 
on  all  sides.  When  the  Scots  began  to  waver,  Crom- 
well was  heard  to  say,  "  They  run — I  profess  they 
run!"  At  this  moment  the  sun  showed  his  broad 
disk  on  the  surface  of  the  German  Ocean,  and  the 
victorious  general  exclaimed  with  enthusiasm, 
"  Let  God  arise,  and  let  his  enemies  be  scattered." 
He  then  commanded  a  halt,  and  "  sang  the  hun- 
dred and  seventeenth  Psalm,"*  says  one  of  his 
officers,  "  till  our  horse  could  gather  for  the  chase." 
Two  regiments  only  of  the  Scottish  foot  maintained 
their  ground,  but  they  were  cut  off  as  they  stood 
almost  to  a  man.  The  fugitives  fled  to  Belhaven, 
or  in  their  distraction  even  to  Dunbar.  The  pur- 
suit, led  by  Hacker,  extended  as  far  as  Haddington. 
Three  thousand  were  slain,  including  a  number  of 
the  officers  and  several  ministers,  and  nearly  ten 
thousand  were  taken  prisoners.  About  half  of  the 
number,  "almost  starved,  sick,  and  wounded," 
says  Cromwell,  were  dismissed  from  the  field;  the 
remainder  were  sent  under  a  convoy  to  England, 
and  were  treated  with  the  greatest  barbarity. 
Some  of  them  on  their  journey  southward,  for  sheer 
hunger,  ate  raw  cabbages  in  the  U  walled  garden  at 
Morpeth."  They  suffered  grievous  hardships  at 
Durham,  where  they  were  imprisoned  in  the 
cathedral,  and  many  of  them  died  of  pestilence 
there. f  The  survivors,  with  a  cruelty  hitherto  un- 
known in  Christian  countries,  and  most  dishonour- 
able to  Cromwell  and  the  parliament,  were  trans- 
ported to  the  English  settlements  in  America,  and 
there  sold  for  slaves.  \ 

The  immediate  result  of  the  defeat  of  Dunbar 

n    „     ii.        was  tne  surrender  of  Edinburgh, 
Cromwell  s  .  ,      ,  „  °    ' 

correspondence    Wltn  the  exception  of  the  castle, 
with  the        in  which  some  of  the  clergy  had 

Edtwhf      ,aken  refuSe"      Cromwll  offered 

them    liberty   to    preach    in    the 

several  churches  of  the  city,  but  this  offer  was  at 

once  declined,  and  a  lengthened,  but  unsatisfactory, 

*  "  0  give  ye  praise  unto  the  Lord 
All  nations  that  be  ; 
Likewise  ye  people  all  accord 
His  name  to  magnify  ! 
"  For  great  to  us-ward  ever  are 
His  loving  kindnesses; 
His  truth  endures  for  evermore  : 
The  Lord  0  do  ye  bless!" 
t  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  xix.  p.  417;   Haselrig's 
Letter  to  the  Council  of  State.     See  Appendix  I. 

1  Ibid.,  p.  339;  Whitlocke,  pp.  42o,  426.  The  battle 
of  Dunbar  wa3  long  remembered  by  the  people  of  Scotland 
under  the  opprobrious  epithet  of  ""the  race  of  Dunbar,"  or 
"  the  Tuesday's  chase,"  the  engagement  having  taken 
place  on  a  Tuesday. 


correspondence  took  place  between  them  and  the 
English  general  respecting  the  violation  of  the 
covenant;  the  restrictions  he  had  placed  upon 
the  ministers  of  Christ  in  England  and  Ireland  ; 
the  rights  and  qualifications  of  regular  pastors,  and 
the  abuse  of  unlicensed  persons  usurping  the  work 
of  the  ministry.*  Meanwhile  various  soldiers  and 
other  lay  preachers  occupied  the  vacant  pulpits,  and 
held  forth  to  crowded  auditories. 

Leslie,  with  the  wreck  of  his  army,  retired  upon 
Stirling,  where  the  committee  of  Resolute 
Estates  and  the  commission  of  the  behaviour  of 
Church  were  assembled.  In  spite  tlle  Scots. 
of  the  disaster  that  had  befallen  them,  they  pre- 
sented an  unyielding  front  to  the  enemy  ;  and  the 
commission  issued  a  short  declaration  and  warning 
to  all  the  congregations  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland, 
acknowledging  the  hand  of  God,  whose  judgments 
are  unsearchable,  and  whose  ways  are  past  finding 
out,  in  the  calamities  which  had  brought  the  land 
very  low ;  admonishing  all  classes  to  be  humbled 
for  their  sins  before  the  Lord,  that  He  might  turn 
away  his  wrath  from  them ;  and  to  beware  of  mur- 
muring and  complaining  against  his  dispensations, 
and  questioning  the  truth  and  goodness  of  their 
cause  on  account  of  anything  that  had  befallen 
them.  **Let  us  bear  the  indigna-  Warning 
tion  of  the  Lord,"  they  said,  "be-  issued  by  the 
cause  we  have  sinned  against  him,  commission, 
until  He  plead  our  cause  and  execute  judgment 
for  us."  They  strenuously  exhorted  the  people  to 
be  no  less  vigorous  in  resisting  the  enemy  than 
they  had  been  in  opposing  malignants ;  warned 
them  not  to  imagine  that  all  danger  from  this 
party  was  now  over,  but  to  be  on  their  guard,  lest, 
under  the  pretence  of  supporting  the  royal  cause 
and  the  welfare  of  the  country,  they  should  obtain 
the  power  to  promote  their  old  designs.  The 
warning  of  the  commission  was  followed  up  by  a 
peremptory  order  from  the  committee  of  Estates, 
requiring  a  number  of  the  king's  attendants,  who 
were  denounced  as  profane,  scandalous,  and  dis- 
affected persons,  to  quit  the  court  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  to  leave  the  kingdom  in  twenty 
days. 

Charles  was  exceedingly  provoked  at  this  reso- 
lute behaviour,  and  made  a  strenu-        Policv  of 


ous  but  fruitless  attempt  to  obtaii 


Charlc 


a  delay  of  these  proceedings  till  the  parliament  met. 
According  to  Clarendon  the  defeat  of  the  Scottish 
army,  though  disastrous  to  the  country,  was  by  no 
means  unacceptable  to  the  king  and  his  courtiers. 
They  imagined  that  the  power  of  the  strict  presby- 
terians  would  thereby  be  shaken,  and  that  in  order 
to  provide  for  the  national  defence  the  committee 
of  Estates  would  now  be  constrained  to  accept  the 
assistance  of  those  whom  they  had  formerly  ex- 
cluded from  the  army,  and  from  all  places  of  trust. 
But  the  firmness  which  the  government  displayed 
in  the  midst  of  all  their  difficulties,  and  their  reso- 
lution to  enforce  the  act  of  parliament  against  the 
obnoxious  attendants  of  the  king,  convinced  the 
*  See  Appendix  K. 
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— his  return — 


courtiers  that  their  expectations  were  likely  to  be 
Royalist  disappointed.  In  conjunction  with 
conspiracy.  his  majesty,  therefore,  they  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  for  the  overthrow  of  the  domi- 
nant party.  It  was  proposed  that  Charles  should 
make  his  escape  from  Perth,  where  he  was  then 
residing;  and  that  on  the  same  day  a  strong  body 
of  Highlanders  should  rush  down  from  Atholl, 
and  seize  the  committee  of  Estates.  The  town  of 
Dundee  was  to  be  secured  by  Lord  Dudhope,  its 
constable  ;  Lord  Ogilvy  was  to  take  arms  in  Angus; 
while  Middleton  and  Huntley  were  to  raise  the 
north.  But  this  foolish  and  ill-concerted  plot  was 
completely  marred  in  the  execution.  Leaving 
Flight  of  the  Perth  under  the  pretext  of  hawk- 
king—  ing,  Charles,  attended  only  by 
some  of  his  domestic  servants,  galloped  to  Dud- 
hope, near  Dundee,  whence  he  was  conducted  by 
the  Eari  of  Buchan,  and  Viscount  Dudhope,  to  a 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Airlie.  But,  to  his  great  dis- 
appointment, instead  of  being  welcomed  by  the 
gentry  of  Angus,  he  was  received  only  by  some  sixty 
or  seventy  Highlanders,  who  escorted  him  to  a 
miserable  cottage  at  Clova,*  where,  after  the  fatigue 
of  his  journey,  he  was  fain  to  repose  upon  an  old 
bolster  above  a  mat  of  sedges  and  rushes.  A  party 
of  horse,  under  Montgomery,  sent 
after  him  by  the  committee,  found 
him  in  this  wretched  plight,  and  easily  persuaded 
him  to  return  with  them  next  day  to  Perth. 

This    incident,   which    is  usually    termed    the 
improvement    "  Start,"  alarmed    the   committee, 
in  his  and,  though  ignorant  of  the  extent 

situation.  of  the  conSpiracv>  they  were  in- 
duced by  their  fears  to  make  some  changes  in  the 
king's  situation.  Believing  that  his  flight  was  to 
be  attributed  to  the  rigour  with  which  he  had 
been  treated,  they  now  permitted  his  friends  to 
have  free  access  to  his  presence  ;  and,  atjiis  request, 
granted  an  indemnity  to  the  Highlanders  who 
had  taken  up  arms  by  his  orders.  He  was  invited 
to  preside  in  the  council ;  and  they  received  with- 
out hesitation  the  apology  made  by  the  chan- 
cellor, in  his  name,  for  his  conduct  in  the  recent 
'*  Start,"  which  he  attributed  to  the  "  wicked 
counsel  of  evil  men,  who  had  deluded  him  and 
deceived  both  him  and  themselves."  These  pro- 
Dissatisfaction  ceedings,  however,  excited  great 
of  the  western  dissatisfaction  among  the  stern 
Presbyterians.  presbvterians  of  the  south  and 
west,  who  were  from  the  first  averse  to  a  war  with 
England,  and  had  no  confidence  in  the  king's  sin- 
cerity. Immediately  after  the  defeat  at  Dunbar, 
an  association  was  formed  in  these  districts  for  the 
defence  of  the  country,  and  a  strong  body  of  about 
three  or  four  thousand  horse  levied  and  placed 
under  the  commands  of  Colonels  Strachan  and 
Ker.  Strachan  had  originally  served  in  the  Eng- 
lish parliamentary  army,  and  still  felt  a  strong 
leaning  towards  his  former  friends.     His  present 

*  The  village  of  Clova  is  situated  in  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  Forfarshire,  near  to  the  source  of  the  South 
lisk.  in  a  glen  of  the  Grampians. 

VOL.  II. 


Conciliatory 

policy  of 
Cromwell — 


associates,  including  the  greater  part  of  the  gentry 
and  ministers  of  the  western  shires,  though  hostile 
to  the  sectaries,  were  still  more  opposed  to  the 
malignants,  and  were  rather  inclined  to  abandon 
the  cause  of  the  king,  than  to  sacrifice  the  interests 
of  the  presbyterian  Church  and  the  welfare  of  the 
country.  They  openly  denounced  the  temporising 
conduct  of  the  committee  of  Estates,  and  the  dupli- 
city of  the  king;  and,  especially  after  the  proof  of  his 
treachery,  and  of  the  insincerity  of  his  repentance, 
afforded  by  his  flight  from  Perth,  they  advocated 
the  immediate  and  public  disavowal  of  his  cause. 
While  the  unhappy  country  was  torn  by  these 
dissensions,  Cromwell,  after  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  upon  Stirling, 
advanced  towards  the  west  with 
the  greater  part  of  his  forces.  His  main  object  in 
this  movement  was  to  gain  over  the  extreme  pres- 
byterian party,  who  had  manifested  their  distrust 
of  the  king's  honesty,  and  their  reluctance  to  carry 
on  a  war  with  England  for  his  sake.  "  I  am  in 
great  hopes,"  writes  the  general  to  the  president  of 
the  English  council  of  state,  "  that  through  God's 
mercy  we  shall  be  able  to  give  the  people  such  an 
understanding  of  the  justness  of  our  cause,  and  our 
desire  for  the  just  liberties  of  the  people,  that  the 
better  sort  of  them  will  be  satisfied  therewith." 

For   this  purpose,  on    the  9th  of   hjs  letter  to 

October,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  committee 
the  committee  of  Estates,  remind-  of  States— 
ing  them  of  his  previous  statement  of  the  grounds 
of  his  invasion  of  Scotland ;  of  his  earnest  desire 
that  the  end  he  had  in  view  might  be  accomplished 
without  blood ;  and  of  the  difficulties  in  which  they 
had  involved  themselves  by  "  taking  into  their 
bosom  that  person  in  whom,  in  spite  of  his  hypo- 
critical and  formal  show  of  repentance,  that  which 
is  really  malignancy,  and  all  malignants,  do  centre. 
The  daily  sense,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  we  have  of 
the  calamity  of  war  lying  upon  the  poor  people  of 
this  nation,  and  the  sad  consequences  of  blood  and 
famine  likely  to  come  upon  them ;  the  advantage 
given  to  the  malignant,  profane,  and  popish  party 
by  this  war ;  and  that  reality  of  affection  which  we 
have  so  often  professed  to  you,  and  concerning  the 
truth  of  which  we  have  so  solemnly  appealed — do 
again  constrain  us  to  send  unto  you  to  let  you 
know  that  if  the  contending  for  that  person  be  not 
by  you  preferred  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  your 
country,  the  blood  of  your  peoples,  the  love  of  men 
of  the  same  faith  with  you,  and  (in  this  above  all) 
the  honour  of  that  God  we  serve,  then  give  the 
state  of  England  that  satisfaction  and  security  for 
their  peaceable  and  quiet  living  beside  you,  which 
may  in  justice  be  demanded  from  a  nation  giving  so 
just  ground  to  ask  the  same  from  those  who  have,  as 
you,  taken  their  enemy  into  their  bosom  while  he 
was  in  hostility  against  them.  Do  this  and  it  will  be 
made  good  to  you,  that  you  may  have  a  lasting  and 
durable  peace  with  them,  and  the  wish  of  a  bless- 
ing upon  you  in  all  religious  and  civil  things."  * 

*  Cromwelliana,  p.  93;  Cromwell's  Letters  and  Speeches, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  101,  102. 
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This  appeal,  as  might  have  been  expected,  pro- 

,.  duced  no  effect  upon  the  committee 

— his  corre-  „  _  «  .«.  , 

spondence        of  Estates  at  Stirling  ;    but  it  was 

with  the         taken    into    consideration    by   the 

western  levies-   wcgtern     army     undcr     Ker     and 

Strachan,  and  some  correspondence  regarding  it 
took  place  between  them  and  Cromwell.  It  was 
mainly  with  the  hope  of  a  closer  communication 
with  this  party  that  the  English  general  advanced 
to  Glasgow,  which  he  reached  on  the  18th  of  Octo- 

— his  visit  to  her.  He  behaved  there  with  great 
Glasgow—  moderation,  though  the  well-known 
Zachary  Boyd  "  railed"  on  him  and  his  officers  "  to 
their  very  face  in  the  high  Church,"  *  calling  them 
sectaries  and  blasphemers,  and  inveighing  in  no 
measured  terms  against  the  sins  of  the  day,  the 
prevalence  of  sectarianism,  and  the  violation  of 
the  covenant. f  Cromwell  even  invited  the  clergy- 
men to  meet  him  next  day,  and,  accompanied  by 
some  of  his  officers,  held  a  discussion  respecting 
the  disputed  points  with  some  of  the  presbyterian 
divines.  His  first  visit  to  Glasgow  lasted  only 
two  days,  for  a  movement  of  the  western  army 
towards  the  capital  caused  him  to  return  thither 
—his  treat-  witn  a^  speed.  He  was  for  some 
ment  of  the      time  occupied  in  rooting  out  various 

moss-troopers.  nests  of  moSs-troopers,  who  infested 
the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  and  waylaid  and 
destroyed  the  stragglers  from  his  army.  "  One 
Watt,"  says  a  contemporary  chronicler,  "  a  tenant 
of  the  Earl  of  Tweedale's,  being  sore  oppressed  by 
the  English,  took  to  himself  some  of  his  own 
degree,  and  by  daily  incursions  and  infalls  on  the 
English  garrisons  and  parties  in  Lothian,  killed 
and  took  of  them  above  four  hundred,  and  enriched 
himself  by  their  spoils.  The  like  did  one  Augustin, 
a  high  German,  who  was  purged  out  of  the  army 
before  Dunbar  Drove;  but  a  stout  and  resolute 
young  man,  and  lover  of  the  Scots'  nation,  imitating 
Watt,  in  October  or  November  this  year  annoyed 
the  enemy  very  much,  killing  many  of  his  strag- 
glers, and  made  nightly  infalls  upon  their  quarters, 
taking  and  killing  sometimes  twenty,  sometimes 
thirty,  more  or  less  of  them,  whereby  he  both 
enriched  himself  and  his  followers,  and  greatly 
damnified  the  enemy.  His  chief  abode  was  about, 
and  in,  the  mountains  of  Pentland  and  Soutra."J 
To  put  a  stop  to  these  excesses,  which,  if  persevered 
in,  must  have  greatly  increased  the  horrors  of  this 
warfare,  Cromwell  issued  a  proclamation  complain- 
ing that  "  divers  of  the  army  under  his  command 
had  been  not  only  spoiled  and  robbed,  but  also 
sometimes  barbarously  and  inhumanly  butchered 
and  slain,  by  a  sort  of  outlaws  and  robbers  not 
under  the  discipline  of  any  army,"  many  of  them 
inhabitants  of  the  places  where  the  outrage  was 

*  Baillie,  vol.  hi.  p.  119. 

f  It  is  said  that  one  of  his  officers  spoke  to  Cromwell  in 
a  whisper,  calling  the  clergyman  an  insolent  rascal,  and 
asking  leave  to  pull  him  out'of  the  pulpit  by  the  ears  ;  and 
that  Cromwell  commanded  him  to  sit  still,  telling  him  that 
the  minister  was  one  fool,  and  he  another. 

X  Balfour,  vol.  iv.  p.  166;  Letters  and  Speeches,  vol.  hi. 
pp. 108,  143. 


committed,  and  their  movements  being  almost 
always  guided  by  intelligence  furnished  by  their 
countrymen.  He  therefore  expressed  his  deter- 
mination whenever,  in  future,  any  of  his  soldiers 
were  robbed  or  spoiled  by  such  parties,  to  "  require 
life  for  life,  and  a  plenary  satisfaction  for  their 
goods  from  those  parishes  and  places  where  the 
deed  had  been  committed,  unless  they  discovered 
and  produced  the  offender."* 

On  the  approach  of  Cromwell  the  western  army 
retired   to  Dumfries,    where  their     Remonstrance 
officers  and  ministers  prepared  the    of  the  western 
first  sketch  of  their  famous  remon-  levies— 

strance  against  the  policy  adopted  by  the  ruling 
party  in  their  lenient  treatment  of  the  malignants, 
and  their  proposal  to  crown  the  king,  and  admit 
him  to  the  full  exercise  of  royal  authority.  In  this 
paper  the  most  flagrant  instances  of  Charles's  in- 
sincerity were  enumerated:  his  pretended  repent- 
ance denounced  as  hypocritical  ;  the  haste  with 
which  the  treaty  of  Breda  was  commenced,  and  the 
"unaccountable  folly"  of  continuing  it  after  the 
king's  duplicity  was  discovered,  and  his  commission 
to  Montrose  actually  in  the  hands  of  the  parliament 
were  denounced  in  no  measured  terms.  Notwith- 
standing of  this  behaviour,  they  waited  they  said 
to  discover  whether  Charles  had  at  last  really 
embraced  the  national  cause;  but  now  his  union 
with  the  malignants  at  home,  and  his  correspond- 
ence with  those  abroad,  his  steady  prosecution  of 
his  original  designs,  and  his  recent  flight  for  the 
purpose  of  joining  their  enemies,  who  were  about 
to  rise  in  arms  for  the  overthrow  of  the  government, 
all  afforded  clear  evidence  that  the  Estates  had  been 
deceived  and  ensnared  by  his  dissembling.  They 
therefore  disclaimed  all  the  guilt  of  the  king,  and 
of  his  house ;  declared  that  they  could  not  own 
him,  or  his  interest,  in  the  state  of  the  quarrel 
betwixt  them  and  the  enemy ;  and  proposed  that 
he  should  not  be  entrusted  with  the  exercise  of 
sovereign  power  till  he  should  show  by  his  conduct 
that  his  professions  of  repentance  were  sincere. 
And  they  implored  the  committee  of  Estates  to 
consider  that  if  it  were  a  sin  in  them  to  entrust 
power  to  a  sovereign  unworthy  to  reign  over  their 
own  nation,  how  much  more  aggravated  the  guilt 
would  be  of  endeavouring  by  force  of  arms  to  im- 
pose such  a  ruter  upon  England.f 

The  committee  of  Estates  were  greatly  divided 

in  opinion  respecting  this  remon-      it  jg  con_ 

strance  ;  but,  after  some  discussion,    demned  by  the 
they   agreed    to    condemn    it    as     committee  of 
scandalous    and  injurious   to    his 
majesty's  person,  and  prejudicial  to  his  authority ; 

*  Letters  and  Speeches,  vol.  iii.  p.  109  ;  Cromwelliana,  p. 
94.  Augustin,  however,  seems  like' others  of  his  class  to  have 
preved  both  upon  friends  and  foe3,  for  Whitlocke  mentions, 
in  November,  1651,  "  That  the  Scots  themselves  rose  against 
Augustin,  killed  some  of  his  men,  and  drove  away  the 
rest ; "  and  in  January  following  he  states  that  "  Augustin, 
the  great  robber  in  Scotland,  went  into  the  Orcades,  and 
there  took  ship  for  Norway."  (Cromwelliana,  p.  104  ;  Whit- 
locke, 23rd  November,  1651,  and  14'h  January,  1651-2.) 

f  Scottish  Acts,  vol.  vi.  ;  Whitlocke,  p.  481,  tt  wq ; 
Balfour,  vol.  iv. ;  Aikman,  vol.  iv.  p.  411. 
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as  calculated  to  breed  dissension  among  the  people  ; 
and  as  dishonourable  to  the  kingdom — in  as  far  as 
it  tended  to  produce  a  breach  of  the  treaty  with  his 
majesty,  and  was  fitted  to  strengthen  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  and  to  weaken  the  hands  of  honest 
men.  The  commission  of  the  assembly,  at  the 
request  of  the  committee  of  Estates,  expressed 
their  opinion  also  respecting  the  remonstrance ; 
and  while  satisfied  as  to  the  facts  and  principles 
stated  in  it,  they  had  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of 
openly  declaring  them  at  this  juncture;  and  ob- 
jected to  certain  expressions  contained  in  it,  which 
seemed  to  reflect  upon  the  General  Assembly,  and 
were  so  incautiously  framed  as  to  have  given 
advantage  to  the  enemy.  They  had  found,  they 
said,  that  the  remonstrance  contained  many  sad 
truths  in  relation  to  the  sins  charged  upon  the 
king,  his  family,  and  the  public  judicatories ;  but 
they  disapproved  of  it  "  as  apt  to  breed  division 
in  Kirk  and  kingdom,  as  we  do  find  already  in 
part  by  experience."  *  The  remonstrance  of  the 
western  army,  indeed,  met  with  the  cordial  approval 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  strict  presbyterians  in  all 
parts  of  the  country ;  and  not  a  few  were  ready  to 
say  with  the  minister  of  Kirkaldy,  that  "a  hypo- 
crite ought  not  to  reign  over  them ;  that  they 
should  treat  with  Cromwell,  and  give  him  assurance 
not  to  trouble  England  with  a  king ;  and  that 
whoever  should  mar  such  a  treaty,  the  blood  of  the 
slain  should  be  on  his  head."f  "Nothing  but 
remonstrating,  protesting,  treaty  in  g,  and  mistreaty- 
ing  from  sea  to  sea.  To  have  taken  up  such  a 
remonstrance  at  first,  before  the  war  began,  had 
been  very  wise,  but  to  take  it  up  now,  and  attempt 
not  to  make  a  peace  by  it,  but  to  continue  the  war 
with  it,  looks  mad  enough.  Such  nevertheless  is 
Colonel  Gibby  Ker's  project — not  Strachan's,  it 
would  seem.  Men's  projects  strangely  cross  one- 
another  in  this  time  of  bewilderment ;  and  only 
perhaps  in  doing  nothing  could  a  man  in  such  a  scene 
act  wisely."  %  The  forces  levied  in  the  five  asso- 
ciated counties  §  were  lying  at  a  place  called 
Carmunnock  ;  and  as  Strachan,  who  was  decidedly 
opposed  to  the  treaty  with  the  king,  had  now  laid 
down  his  commission,  the  sole  command  had  de- 
volved upon  Ker.     Colonel  Montgomery  had  been 

i>,  ,1     „„a      ordered  by  the  committee  of  Es- 

Ke  pulse  and  J 

dispersion  of     tates  to  march   to  the  west  with 
the  western      four  or  five  regiments  of  horse,  to 


levies. 


take  charge  of  the  western  levies, 


and  to  lead  them  to  the  main  army.  But  on  his 
approach,  Ker,  apparently  with  the  desire  of  dis- 
tinguishing himself  by  some  exploit  before  resign- 
ing his  command,  attacked  an  English  force  under 
Lambert,  which  had  been  sent  against  him,  and 
was,  as  he  had  been  informed,  lying  in  unsuspect- 
ing security  at  Hamilton.  Lambert,  however,  was 
on  the  alert,  and  in  much  greater  strength  than 
the  Scots  supposed.     The  attack,  which  was  made 

*  Scottish  Acts,  &c,  ut  supra. 

t  Baillie,  vol.  iii.  p.  125. 

t  Letters  and  Spee -hes,  vol.  iii.  p.  111. 

$  Renfrew,  Ayr,  Kirkcudbright,  Wigton,  and  Dumfries. 


early  on  the  morning  of  December  the  1st,  1H50, 
was  so  warmly  received,  that,  after  a  brief  contest, 
the  assailants,  though  at  first  successful,  were  re- 
pulsed with  the  loss  of  about  a  hundred  men ; 
Colonel  Ker  himself  was  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner,  along  with  several  of  his  officers;  his 
forces  were  dispersed  all  over  the  country,  a  small 
body  who  rallied  were  persuaded  by  Strachan 
to  disband,  and  he  himself  soon  after  went  over  to 
the  enemy.* 

Meanwhile  a  meeting  of  the  parliament  was  held 
at  Perth ;  and,  after  a  plausible  Meeting  of 
but  hypocritical  speech  from  his  parliament; 
majesty,  professing  his  deep  penitence  for  the  folly 
and  sinfulness  of  his  conduct  in  the  late  "  Start,"  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  make  preparations  for 
the  coronation  of  the  king,  and  to  consider  the 
propriety  of  accepting  the  assistance  of  those  who 
had  formerly  been  excluded  or  dismissed  from  the 
public  service.  It  was  resolved  that  the  coronation 
should  be  preceded  by  a  fast  for  the  sins  of  the 
king,  of  his  family,  and  of  the  nobility ;  and  by 
another  for  the  contempt  of  the  Gospel  displayed 
by  vast  multitudes  of  the  people.  The  commissioners 
of  assembly  were  required  to  consider  what  persons 
should  be  admitted  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of 
the  kingdom ;  and  returned  for  answer,  that  "  in 
this  case  of  so  great  and  evident  a  necessity"  all 
fencible  persons  should  be  permitted  to  fight 
against  the  enemy,  "  except  such  as  are  excommu- 
nicated, forfeited,  notoriously  profane  or  flagitious, 
or  obstinate  enemies  of  the  covenant  and  cause  of 
God."  On  receiving  this  reply,  the  Estates  passed 
resolutions  declaring  that  those  who  had  made 
defection  or  maintained  a  "detestable  neutrality" 
should,  on  making  a  profession  of  their  repentance, 
be  admitted  to  share  in  the  service  and  defence  of 
the  nation  ;  and  ordered  all  the  fencible  men  in 
the  country,  from  sixteen  to  sixty,  to  be  embodied 
for  the  protection  of  the  kingdom.  The  more  strict 
of  the  presbyterians  protested  against  these  reso- 
lutions, maintaining  that  to  accept  the  aid  of  those 
who  had  proved  unfaithful  to  the  covenant  was  to 
betray  their  cause,  and  that  their  pretended  repen- 
tance was  a  profane  mockery,  which  must  provoke 
the  Divine  displeasure,  and  be  followed  by  the  most 
disastrous  consequences.  In  spite  Readmission 
of  their  opposition,  however,  a  coa-  0f  the  excluded 
lition  of  all  parties  for  the  public  royalists  and 
defence  was  carried  into  effect. 
The  malignants,  engagers,  and  others  who  had 
been  excluded  by  the  Act  of  Classes,  hastened  with 
hypocritical  professions  of  penitence  to  obtain  re- 
admission  into  the  Church,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  qualified  to  resume  their  situations  in  the 
army,  or  in  the  public  service ;  and  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  colonels,  not  only  the  lords  of  the 
Engagement,  but  a  number  of  royalists  were  ap- 
pointed, who  had  fought  under  the  banner  of 
Montrose,  and  who  had  within  the  last  twelve 
months  been  twice  declared  rebels  for  their  share 
in  the  northern  insurrections. 

»  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  xxx.  p.  444. 
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While  the  Scottish  parliament  was  engaged  in 
Surrender  of      these  preparations  for  the  defence 
Edinburgh       of    the    kingdom,    Cromwell   was 
Castle.  employed  in  the  reduction  of  the 

Castle  of  Edinburgh,  which  still  held  out  against 
his  victorious  arms.  After  a  blockade  of  three 
months,  and  a  fruitless  attempt  to  reduce  it  by 
mining,  the  lord-general  got  his  batteries  ready  on 
the  12th  of  December,  and  summoned  the  fortress 
to  surrender.  It  had  been  well  provisioned  for  a 
siege ;  and  Augustin,  the  German  moss-trooper, 
on  the  13th,  gallantly  broke  through  the  besieger's 
lines  with  a  party  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
horse,  killed  eighty  of  the  enemy,  took  several 
prisoners,  and  strengthened  the  garrison  with  a 
reinforcement  of  thirty-six  men.*  But  the  gover- 
nor, Walter  Dundas,  and  his  officers  belonged  to 
the  party  of  the  remonstrants  or  protesters,  and 
were  far  from  being  hearty  in  the  cause — most  of 
them,  indeed,  ultimately  went  over  to  the  enemy  ; 
and,  either  through  cowardice  or  disaffection,  after 
some  interchange  of  letters,  which  occupied  several 
days,  Dundas  agreed  to  surrender  the  castle,  on  con- 
dition that  the  garrison  should  march  out  with  the 
honours  of  war,  and  be  at  liberty  to  retire  whence 
they  pleased ;  that  the  public  registers  and  all 
public  property  should  be  safely  conveyed  to  Stir- 
ling ;  and  that  all  private  property  lodged  in  the 
castle  for  security  should  be  faithfully  restored  to 
its  owners.  There  were  sixty-seven  guns  of  various 
sizes  in  the  castle  at  the  time  of  its  surrender — a 
greater  amount  of  brass  ordnance,  Cromwell  says, 
than  all  the  rest  of  Scotland  contained.  In  an- 
nouncing the  fall  of  this  fortress  to  the  parliament, 
he  describes  it  as  "  a  very  great  and  seasonable 
mercy."  "  I  need  to  say  little,"  he  adds,  "  of  the 
strength  of  this  place,  which,  if  it  had  not  come  in 
as  it  did,  would  have  cost  very  much  blood  to  have 
attained,  if  at  all  to  be  attained;  and  did  tie  up 
your  army  to  that  inconvenience  that  little  or 
nothing  could  have  been  attained  while  this  was 
in  design,  or  little  fruit  had  of  anything  brought 
into  your  power  by  your  army  hitherto  without  it."  f 
After  the  surrender  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  Roslin, 
Induction  of  Tantallon,  Hume,  J  and  other  forti- 
other  fied  places  successively  fell  into  the 

fortresses.        hands  of  the  enemy ;  so  that  in  the 
course  of  the  winter  the  whole  of  Scotland  south  of 


*  Balfour,  vol.  iv.  p.  214. 

f  Cromwelliana,  pp.  97  —  99;  Letters  and  Speeches, 
pp.  117—130. 

X  Whitlocke  gives  a  somewhat  amusing  account  of  the 
reduction  of  Hume  Castle  : — "  February  3rd,  1650.  Letters 
that  Colonel  Fenwick  summoned  Hume  Castle  to  be  sur- 
rendered to  General  Cromwell.  The  governor  answered, 
<  I  know  not  Cromwell ;  and  as  for  my  castle,  it  is  built  on 
a  rock.'  Whereupon  Colonel  Fenwick  played  upon  him  a 
little  with  the  great  guns.  But  the  governor  still  would  not 
yield  ;  nay,  sent  a  letter  couched  in  these  singular  terms : — 

« 1,  William  of  the  Wastle, 
Am  now  in  my  castle  ; 
And  a'  the  dogs  in  the  town 
Shanna  gar  me  gang  doun.' 

So  that  there  remained  nothing  but  opening  the  mortars 
upon  this  William  of  the  Wastle,  which  did  gar  him  gang 
doun."     (Letters  and  Speeches,  vol  iii.  p.  132.) 


the  Forth  submitted  to  Cromwell.  The  moss- 
troopers, however,  still  continued  their  desultory 
and  harassing  warfare,  and,  assisted  by  the  country 
people,  cut  off  numbers  of  stragglers  and  detached 
parties  of  the  English.*  A  me-  Miserable  state 
lancholy  and  affecting  picture  of  of  the  country, 
the  miserable  state  of  the  country  at  this  time  is 
given  by  Baillie,  who  says,  "  It  cannot  be  denied 
but  our  miseries  and  dangers  of  ruin  are  greater 
than  for  many  years  have  been ;  a  potent,  victo- 
rious enemy,  master  of  our  seas,  and  for  some  good 
time  of  the  best  part  of  our  land ;  our  standing  forces 
against  this  his  imminent  invasion  few,  weak,  in- 
considerable ;  our  Kirk,  State,  army,  full  of  divi- 
sions and  jealousies ;  the  body  of  our  people 
besouth  Forth  spoiled  and  near  starving ;  the 
benorth  Forth  extremely  ill  used  by  a  handful  of 
our  own ;  many  inclining  to  agree  and  treat  with 
Cromwell  without  care  either  of  king  or  covenant ; 
none  of  our  neighbours  called  on  by  us,  or  willing 
to  give  us  any  help,  though  called."! 

The  coronation  of  Charles  took  place  at  Scone,  near 
Perth,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1651.  Coronation  of 
The  ceremony  was  performed  with  Charles, 
the  usual  regal  solemnities,  but  mingled  with  rites 
which  must  have  been  highly  distasteful  to  the 
libertine  monarch.  Clad  in  a  prince's  robe,  he 
walked  in  procession  from  the  hall  of  the  palace  to 
the  church ;  the  spurs,  sword  of  estate,  sceptre,  and 
crown  being  carried  before  him  by  the  principal 
nobility.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  Robert 
Douglas,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh  and 
moderator  of  the  General  Assembly,  from  the 
strikingly  appropriate  text — "  And  he  brought 
forth  the  king's  son,  and  put  the  crown  upon  him, 
and  gave  him  the  testimony ;  and  they  made  him 
king,  and  anointed  him  ;  and  they  clapped  their 
hands,  and  said,  God  save  the  king.  And  Jehoiada 
made  a  covenant  between  the  Lord  and  the  king 
and  the  people,  that  they  should  be  the  Lord's 
people ;  between  the  king  also  and  the  people. "J 
The  sermon,  which  has  been  printed,  contains  an 
able  and  faithful  exposition  of  the  reciprocal  duties 
of  kings  and  subjects,  and  of  the  nature  of  the 
compact  between  a  sovereign  and  his  people  in  a 
limited  monarchy.  At  the  close  of  his  discourse 
the  plain-spoken  preacher,  with  almost  prophetic 
sagacity,  earnestly  warned  the  youthful  prince 
against  imitating  the  sins  of  his  grandfather, 
James  VI.,  "  the  guiltiness  of  whose  transgression 
lieth  on  the  throne,  and  on  the  family."  "  Many 
doubt  of  your  sincerity  in  the  Faithful 
covenant,"  he  adds,  "  let  your  sin-  address  of 
cerity  and  reality  be  evidenced  by  ^bert  Douglas, 
your  steadfastness  and  constancy ;  for  many,  like 
your  ancestors,  have  begun  well,  but  have  not  been 
constant.     Take  warning  from  the  example  before 

*  "  Letters  that  the  Scots  in  a  village  called  Gechlard 
(Jedburgh)  rose  and  armed  themselves,  and  set  upon  Captain 
Dawson  as  he  returned  from  pursuing  some  moss-troopers ; 
and  killed  his  guide  and  trumpet ;  and  took  Dawson  and 
eight  of  his  party,  and,  after  having  given  them  quarter, 
killed  them  all  iii  cold  blood."—  JFhitlocke,  p.  464. 

t  Baillie,  vol.  iii.  127.  X  2  Kings,  xi.  12,  17. 
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rou ;  let  it  be  laid  to  heart ;  requite  not  faithful 
men's  kindness  with  persecution ;  yea,  requite  not 
the  Lord  so,  who  hath  preserved  you  to  this  time, 
and  is  setting  a  crown  upon  your  head  ;  requite 
not  the  Lord  with  apostasy  and  defection  from  a 
Coronation  sworn  covenant."  Charles  then, 
oath.  on  his  bended  knees,  and  with  up- 

lifted hands,  solemnly  declared  in  the  presence 
of  Almighty  God  his  approbation  of  the  national 
covenant,  and  of  the  solemn  league  and  covenant, 
and  promised  to  prosecute  the  ends  thereof  in  his 
station  and  calling ;  to  consent  to  all  acts  of  par- 
liament, enjoining  the  same,  and  establishing  pres- 
byterial  government;  to  observe  these  in  his  own 
practice  and  family,  and  never  to  oppose  them  or 
endeavour  any  change  thereof.  He  then  subscribed 
the  covenant  and  his  oath,  written  upon  a  roll  of 
parchment,  as  the  charter  by  which  he  held  his 
crown,  and  was  entitled  to  his  people's  obedience. 
At  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  proceedings  he  took, 
with  equal  solemnity,  the  coronation  oath  pre- 
sented by  the  parliament,  to  maintain  the  true 
religion  of  Christ  now  established  within  the 
realm  ;  to  abolish  and  gainstand  all  false  religions  ; 
to  govern  according  to  the  command  of  God  and 
the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  realm  ;  to  preserve 
inviolate  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  crown ; 
to  repress  all  kinds  of  oppression  and  wrong ;  to 
do  justice  to  all  his  subjects  without  respect  of 
persons  ;  and  to  root  out  all  heretics  and  enemies  to 
the  true  worship  of  God.  The  constable  then  girt 
his  majesty  with  the  sword,  the  earl-marshal  put 
on  his  spurs,  and  the  Marquis  of  Argyll  placed 
the  crown  upon  his  head — a  service  which  was 
afterwards  recompensed  with  base  and  charac- 
teristic ingratitude.  The  oath  of  allegiance  was 
taken  by  the  nobles  in  succession  ;  and  the  solem- 
nities of  the  day  were  concluded  by  a  plain  and 
energetic  address  to  the  king,  nobles,  and  people,  in 
which  they  were  severally  admonished  to  fulfil  the 
obligations  they  had  that  day  entered  into. 

The   authority  of   the   king   was   now   greatly 
Return  of  the     augmented;    the   Act  of    Classes 
engagers  and     was    repealed ;    most  of   the  en- 
malig-nants  to     gagers,  and  even  of  the  malignants, 
were   permitted  to    resume   their 
seats   in  parliament ;    and  many   royalist  officers 
were  received  into  the  army.     With  his  wonted 
dissimulation,  Charles  strove  to  conciliate  Argyll, 
whom  he  secretly  hated  ;  and  even  made  a  proposal 
to  marry  that  nobleman's  daughter  ;  but  the  wary 
chief  was  too  wise  to  be  imposed  upon  b}r  such 
artifices.     Meanwhile  the  raising  of  the  new  levies 
proceeded  with   great  spirit,  and   the   army  was 
now  equal  in  number  to  that  which  had  been  de- 
feated at  Dunbar.      Charles  himself  assumed  the 
chief  command  of  the  forces,  with   the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  as  his  lieutenant,  and  Leslie  as  his  major- 
Prudent         general.      Made    wiser   by  expe- 
policv  of  the      rience,  the}-  now  adhered  resolutely 
generals.         tQ  ^  defensive  system,  and  took 
up   a   strong   position  in   front  of   Stirling,  their 
right   resting   upon   the   Torwood,   and  the  river 


Carron  protecting  their  front,  which  was  strongly 
intrenched,  while  the  northern  counties  behind 
them  were  kept  open  for  provisions  and  supplies. 
If  they  had  been  masters  of  a  fleet  to  guard  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  or  had  been  supported  by  another 
army  in  Fife,  their  position  would  have  been  im- 
pregnable. Cromwell,  meanwhile,  had  occupied 
himself  during  the  winter  in  subjugating  the 
country  south  of  the  Forth,  reducing  the  strong- 
holds of  the  barons,  and  rooting  out  the  moss- 
troopers. On  the  4th  of  February  his  forces 
quitted  their  winter  quarters,  and  marched  towards 
Stirling,  but  encountered  such  a  storm  of  hail,  snow, 
wind,  and  rain,  that  after  marching  as  far  as 
Kilsyth,  they  were  compelled  to  retrace  their  steps 
and  return  to  Edinburgh.  In  this  Severe  illness 
tempestuous  expedition  the  lord-  of  Cromwell- 
general  caught  a  dangerous  illness,  which  hung 
about  him  till  the  month  of  June,  and  seriously 
alarmed  his  friends.  "  I  thought  I  should  have 
died  of  this  fit  of  sickness,"  said  he  in  a  letter  to 
the  president  of  the  council  of  state,  "  but  the  Lord 
seemeth  to  dispose  otherwise."*  It  was  not  until 
the  middle  of  April  that  operations  were  renewed. 
Having  collected  a  flotilla  of  gunboats  under  Lam- 
bert, who  was  ordered  to  attack  the  small  island  of 
Inchgarvie,  situated  in  the  Frith,  and  the  town 
of  Burntisland,  on  the  coast  of  Fife,  Cromwell 
marched  westward  with  a  great  _his  second 
part  of  his  army,  for  the  purpose  visit  to 
of  making  another  attempt  upon  Glasgow— 
the  Scottish  lines.  On  the  18th  of  April  he  reached 
Glasgow,  where  he  remained  till  the  30th, f  when 

*  Cromwelliana,  p.  101 ;  Letters  of  Cromwell,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  160,  161. 

f  The  following  interesting  account  of  Cromwell's  second 
visit  to  Glasgow  is  given  by  Baillie  : — "  Cromwell,  having 
come  to  Hamiltone  on  Friday  late,  and  to  Ghisgow  on 
Saturday,  with  a  body  of  his  armie,  sooner  than  with 
safety  we  could  weel  have  retired  ourselves.  On  Sunday, 
before  noone,  he  came  unexpectedlie  to  the  High  Inner 
Church,  where  quietlie  he  heard  Mr.  Robert  Ramsay  preach 
a  very  good  honest  sermon,  pertinent  for  his  case.  In  the 
afternoon,  he  came  also  unexpectedlie  to  the  High  Outer 
Kirk,  where  he  heard  Mr.  John  Carstair's  lecture,  and  Mr. 
James  Durhame  preach,  graciouslie  and  weel  to  the  times 
as  could  have  been  desyred.  Generalise  all  who  preached 
that  day  in  the  town  gave  a  fair  enough  testimony  against 
the  sectaries.  That  night  some  of  the  armie  wes  trying  if 
the  ministers  would  be  pleased,  of  their  own  accord,  to 
conferr  with  their  general.  When  none  had  shewed  any 
willingness,  on  Monday,  a  gentleman  from  Cromwell  come 
to  the  most  of  the  brethren,  severallie  desyring,  yea, 
requiring  them,  and  the  rest  of  the  ministers  in  town e,  to 
come  and  speak  with  their  general!.  All  of  us  did  meet  to 
advyse  ;  and  after  some  debate,  we  were  all  content  to  goe 
and  hear  what  would  be  said.  When  we  came  he  spoke 
long  and  smoothlie,  shewing  the  scandale  himselffe  and 
others  had  taken  at  the  doctrine  they  had  heard  preached  ; 
eepeoiallie  that  they  were  condemned,  1st,  As  unjust  inva- 
ders :  2nd,  As  contemners  and  tramplers  under  foot  of  the 
ordinances  :  3rd,  As  persecutors  of  the  ministers  of  Ireland  : 
That  as  they  were  unwilling  to  offend  us  by  a  publict  con- 
tradicting of  us  in  the  Church,  so  they  expected  we  would 
be  willing  to  give  them  a  reason  when  they  craved  it  in 
private.  We  shew  our  willingness  to  give  a  reason  either 
for  these  three,  or  what  else  was  excepted  against  in  any 
of  our  sermons.  The  time  appointed  for  this  was  this  day, 
at  two  o'clock,  at  Cromwell's  lodgeing.  We  trust,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  to  speak  nothing  for  the  disadvantage  of  the 
truth  and  cause  in  hand."  Baillie,  unfortunately,  gives 
no  account  of  this  interesting  conference,  but  merely  says, 
"  We  had  no  disadvantage  in  the  thing.      You   will  see 
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he  was  hastily  recalled  to  Edinburgh  by  a  false 
alarm  respecting  some  movements  of  the  Scottish 
army.  *     At  length,  on  the  25th  of  June,  having 
completely  recovered  from  his  illness,  after  three 
successive  relapses,  the  lord-general  mustered  his 
army  in  its  old  camp  on  the  Pentland  Hills ;  and, 
marching   westward,  once    more   endeavoured   to 
force  the  enemy  from  his  strong  position  at  Stirling. 
Various  skirmishes  and  cannonadings  took  place, 
.       in  which  the  Scots  seem  in  general 
Attempt  upon     t0  have  had  the  advantage ;    and 
the  Scottish      strongly   intrenched   at   the    Tor- 
lines  at         wood,  and  protected  by  bogs  and 
otirlinfr  * 

brooks,  they  baffled  every  attempt 

of  the  enemy  to  drive  them  from  their  advantageous 
positions,  and  Cromwell  was  compelled  to  return  to 
his  former  quarters  at  Linlithgow.  The  attack  of 
the  gun-boats  on  Burntisland  failed,  but  Colonel 
Overton,  at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of  fourteen 
hundred  foot  and  some  horse,  surprised  north  Queens- 
ferry,  which  was  feebly  guarded.  A  strong  body 
Defeat  of  the  °f  troops,  under  Sir  John  Brown 
Scots  at  and  Colonel  Holburn,  were  im- 
Inverkeithing.  mediately  dispatched  from  Stir- 
ling to  regain  this  important  point,  which  com- 
manded the  passage  of  the  Frith ;  but  they  were 
anticipated  by  Cromwell,  who  sent  across  two 
thousand  men,  under  Lambert,  to  secure  the  ad- 
vantage he  had  gained.  A  fierce  encounter  took 
place  near  the  town  of  Inverkeithing,  in  which 
Holburn  behaved  basely,  if  not  treacherously ;  the 
Scots  were  completely  routed,  with  the  loss  of  two 

the  sum  of  it  drawn  by  Mr.  James  Guthrie  and  Mr. 
Patrick  Gillespie,  the  main  speakers ;"  but  this  paper  is 
now  lost.  (Uaillie's  Letters  and  Journals,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
165 — 168.)  An  account  of  this  interview,  probably  written 
by  one  of  Cromwell's  officers,  confirms  the  accuracy  of 
Paillie's  statements  : — "  We  came  hither  [to  Glasgow]  on 
Saturday  last,  April  19th.  The  ministers  and  townsmen 
generally  stayed  at  home,  and  did  not  quit  their  habitations 
as  formerly.  The  ministers  here  have  mostly  deserted 
from  the  proceedings  beyond  the  water  [at  Perth],  yet  they 
are  equally  dissatisfied  with  us.  Put  though  they  preach 
ii^aiiist  us  in  the  pulpit  to  our  faces,  yet  we  permit  them, 
without  disturbance,  as  willing  to  gain  them  by  love.  My 
lord-general  sent  to  them  to  give  us  a  friendly  Christian 
meeting,  to  discourse  of  those  things  which  they  rail 
•gainst  us  for;  that  so,  if  possible,  all  misunderstandings 
between  us  might  be  taken  away.  Which  accordingly 
they  gave  us  on  Wednesday  last.  There  was  no  bitterness 
nor  passion  vented  on  either  side,  all  was  with  moderation 
and  tenderness.  My  lord-general  and  Major-general  Lam- 
bert, for  the  most  part,  maintained  the  discourse  ;  and,  on 
their  part,  Mr.  James  Guthrie  and  Mr.  Patrick  Gillespie. 
"We  know  not  what  satisfaction  they  have  received.  Sure 
I  am  there  was  no  such  weight  in  their  arguments  as  might 
in  the  least  discourage  us  from  what  we  have  undertaken  ; 
the  chief  thing  on  which  they  insisted  being  our  invasion 
into  Scotland." — Cromivelliano,  p.  102. 

*  On  his  return  from  Glasgow  to  Edinburgh,  Cromwell 
passed  along  the  uplands  near  the  Kirk  of  Shotts,  and 
called  at  Allertoun,  a  mansion-house  belonging  to  Sir 
Walter  Stewart.  The  following  curious  account  of  this 
visit  has  been  recently  published  in  the  Coltness  Collections. 
''There  was  a  fifth  son" — of  Sir  Walter  Stewart,  Laird  of 
Allertoun — "James,  who  in  his  younger  years  was  called 
the  Captain  of  Allertoun,  from  this  incident : — Oliver 
Cromwell,  captain-general  of  the  English  sectarian  army, 
after  taking  Edinburgh  Castle,  was  making  a  progress 
through  the  west  of  Scotland,  and  came  down  towards  the 
river  Cl\de,  near  Lanark,  and  was  on  his  march  back, 
against  King  Charles  the  Second's  army,  then  with  the 
king  at  Stirling.     Peing  informed  of  a  near  way  through 


thousand  men,  who  fell  on  the  field,  and  about  five 
or  six  hundred  were  taken  prisoners,  among  whom 
was  Sir  John  Brown,  who  had  displayed  great 
bravery  in  the  action,  and  a  few  days  after  died  of 
grief.  Inchgarvie  and  Burntisland,  with  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cannon,  were  the  immediate 
reward  of  this  victory  ;  and  Cromwell  himself  soon 
after  crossed  the  Frith  at  the  head  of  fourteen 
thousand  men,  and  marched  to  Perth,  which  was 
surrendered  by  Lord  Duffus,  the  governor,  on  the 
same  day  on  which  it  was  invested. 

The  situation  of  the  Scottish  army  now  beeame 
somewhat  critical,  but  by  no  means    Critical  situa- 
desperate.       Their  supplies   from       tion  of  the 
Fife  and  Perth  were  indeed  cut    Scottish  arm-v' 
off;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  west  and  south 
were  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  the  enemy ;  the 
Highlands  were  still  open,  though  by  a  circuitous 
rout ;  and  the  clans,  whose  strength  was  entirely 
unbroken,  were  peculiary  fitted  for  desultory  war- 
fare.    The  summer  was  already  far  advanced,  and 
Cromwell  admits  that  he  dreaded  another  winter 
campaign   as    likely   to  prove   "  the  ruin   of  his 
soldiery,  for  whom  the  Scots  are  too  hard  in  re- 
spect of  enduring   the  winter   difficulties   of  the 
country,"    besides    "  the   endless  expense   of  the 
treasure  of  England  in  prosecuting   this   war."  * 
Charles,  however,  was  tired  of  the       Proposal  to 
fatigues  of  a  protracted  warfare;       march  into 
and,  exaggerating  both  the  dim-       England- 
culties  of  his  situation  and  the  strength  and  zeal  of 

Auchtermuir,  he  came  with  some  general  officers  to  recon- 
noitre, and  had  a  guide  along.  Sir  Walter,  being  a  royalist 
and  covenanter,  had  absconded.  As  he  (Cromwell)  passed,  he 
called  in  at  Allertoun  for  a  further  guide  ;  but  no  men  were  to 
be  found  save  one  valetudinary  gentleman,  SirW  alter' s  son. 

H  He  found  the  road  not  practicable  for  carriages ;  and 
upon  his  return  he  called  in  at  Sir  Walter's  house.  There 
was  none  to  entertain  him  but  the  lady  and  Sir  Walter's 
sickly  son.  The  good  woman  was  as  much  for  the  king 
and  royal  family  as  her  husband  ;  but  she  offered  the  general 
the  civilities  of  her  house ;  and  a  glass  of  canary  was 
presented.  The  general  observed  the  forms  of  these 
times  (I  have  it  from  good  authority),  and  he  asked  a 
blessing  in  a  long,  pathetic  grace  before  the  cup  went 
round ;  he  drank  his  good  wishes  for  the  family,  and  asked 
for  Sir  Walter ;  and  was  pleased  to  say  his  mother  was  a 
Stewart's  daughter,  and  he  had  a  relation  to  the  name. 
All  passed  easy ;  and  our  James,  being  a  lad  of  ten  years, 
came  so  near  as  to  handle  the  hilt  of  one  of  the  swords ; 
upon  which  Oliver  stroked  his  head,  saying,  '  You  are  my 
little  captain  ;'  and  this  is  all  the  commission  our  Captain 
of  Allertoun  ever  had. 

"  The  general  called  for  some  of  his  own  wines  for  him- 
self and  other  officers,  and  would  have  the  lady  try  his 
wines  ;  and  was  so  humane  when  he  saw  the  young  gentle- 
man so  maigre  and  indisposed,  he  said  changing  the 
climate  might  do  good,  and  the  south  of  France,  Mont- 
pellier,  was  the  place. 

"Amidst  all  this  humanity  and  politeness  he  omitted 
not,  in  person,  to  return  thanks  to  God  in  a  pointed  grace 
after  his  repast ;  and  after  this  hasted  on  his  return  to  join 
the  army.  The  lady  had  been  a  strenuous  royalist,  and 
her  son  a  captain  in  command  at  Dunbar ;  yet  upon  this 
interview  with  the  general  she  abated  much  of  her  zeal. 
She  said  she  was  sure  Cromwell  was  one  who  feared  God, 
and  had  that  fear  in  him,  and  the  true  interest  of  religion 
at  heart.  A  story  of  this  kind  is  no  idle  digression  ;  it 
has  some  small  connexion  with  the  family  concerns,  and 
shews  some  little  of  the  genius  of  these  distracted  times. "~ 
Coltness  Collections,  published  by  the  Maitland  Club,  p.  9. 

*  Letter  of  Cromwell  to  the  Speaker,  4th  August,  1651 ; 
Letters  and  Speeches,  vol.  iii.  p.  189. 
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his  adherents  in  England,  recommended  that  the 
armv  should  immediately  break  up  their  camp  and 
march  to  the  south.  If  they  remained  in  their 
present  position,  he  alleged,  they  had  no  choice 
but  to  starve,  or  to  fight  under  disadvantageous 
circumstances.  The  way  to  the  capital  was  open  ; 
the  enemy  might  be  outstripped  in  the  march  ; 
and,  if  opportunity  were  offered,  all  their  royalist 
friends,  as  well  as  the  presbyterians,  who  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  present  government,  would 
flock  to  the  royal  standard.     The  greater  part  of 

—is  opposed      the   generals   were    persuaded    to 

by  Argyll —  enter  into  these  views,  but  the  pro- 
posal was  strenuously  opposed  by  Argyll,  who 
urged  that  it  was  ungenerous  to  abandon  a  people 
who  had  afforded  the  king  an  asylum  in  his  ex- 
tremity, and  had  suffered  so  much  in  his  cause,  to 
deprive  them  of  their  last  army,  and  leave  them 
an  easy  prey  to  their  enemy;  and  that  it  was  im- 
prudent to  desert  a  country  where  the  king's  autho- 
rity was  acknowledged,  for  a  country  where  his 
title  was  prescribed  and  another  form  of  govern- 
ment established  ;  where  no  preparation  had  been 
made  for  .his  reception,  and  where  the  miserable 
wreck  of  the  last  expedition  remained  as  a  warning 
beacon  that  their  hopes  of  assistance  from  England 
were  altogether  delusive.  But  the  objections  of  this 
sagacious  and  prudent  chief  were  overruled,  and 
he  was  permitted  to  retire  to  his  estate.  The 
—but  adopted     desperate  expedient  recommended 

by  the  army,      by  the  king  was  adopted,  and  about 

the  beginning  of  August  the  Scottish  army,  about 

fourteen  thousand  strong,  suddenly  broke  up  their 

eamp,and  by  rapid  marches  advanced  into  England. 

This  movement  of  the  royal  army  took  Crom- 

Prompt         we^  Dy  surprise.     He  lost  no  time, 

measures  of  however,  in  providing  against  the 
Cromwell.  danger  to  which  the  common- 
wealth was  exposed  by  this  sudden  invasion  of  the 
enemy.  He  dispatched  letters  to  the  parliament, 
exhorting  them  not  to  be  dismayed  at  the  approach 
of  the  Scots;  and  reminding  them  that  a  much 
more  considerable  army,  and  "unfoiled,"  had  in- 
vaded England  "  when  it  was  much  more  unsteady 
than  now,"  and  they  had  but  a  weak  force  to  resist 
it,  and  yet  it  was  singularly  overthrown ;  whereas 
"  the  present  movement  of  an  enemy,  heart-smitten 
by  God,  was  not  out  of  choice  on  their  part,  but  by 
some  kind  of  necessity,  and  it  was  to  be  hoped 
would  have  a  like  issue."*  His  measures  were 
characterised  by  his  usual  vigilance  and  activity. 
Leaving  a  garrison  in  Perth,  he  sent  General 
Monk  with  a  force  of  seven  thousand  men  to  reduce 
Stirling ;  he  ordered  the  militia  to  assemble  and 
obstruct  the  progress  of  the  enemy;  dispatched 
Harrison  and  Rich  to  watch  the  motions  of  the 
enemy  and  intercept  their  recruits  ;  commanded 
Lambert,  with  a  body  of  cavalry,  to  hang  upon 
their  rear  and  retard  their  march  ;  and  hastened 
himself,  at  the  head  of  the  remaining  horse  and 
some  regiments  of  foot,  to  follow  them  with  all  the 
expedition  possible. 

*  Letters  and  Speeches,  vol.  iii.  .p.  190. 


The  Scottish  army  entered  England  by  Carlisle 
on  the   6th   of   August,   and   ad-     March  of  the 
vanced  into  Lancashire;  but  they  Scots — 

were  entirely  disappointed  in  their  expectations  of 
assistance  from  their  English  friends.  The  move- 
ment was  totally  unexpected,  so  that  the  most 
zealous  partisans  of  the  king,  having  received  no 
warning  of  his  approach,  were  not  prepared  to  join 
him.  The  royalists  were  now  completely  crushed 
and  dispirited,  and  were  besides  deterred  from 
offering  their  services  by  a  proclamation  which  the 
committee  of  ministers  issued,  that  none  should  be 
allowed  to  join  the  army  who  would  not  subscribe 
the  covenant;  while  the  presbyterians,  though 
favourable  to  the  royal  cause,  were  not  disposed  to 
hazard  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  such  a  desperate 
enterprise  without  some  security  that  their  prin- 
ciples would  be  maintained;  and  an  intercepted 
letter  from  Charles  to  Massey,  who 
commanded  the  advance  guard,  dis^printedfo 
ordering  him  to  suppress  the  decla-  their  expecta- 
ration  of  the  clergy,  showed  how  *}®oa  of 
little  confidence  could  be  placed 
in  the  king's  sincerity.  At  Warrington  Bridge 
their  passage  was  disputed  by  Lambert  and  Harri- 
son, who  were,  however,  compelled  to  retire  in 
disorder.  In  spite  of  this  success,  the  sagacious 
Leslie,  who  had  from  the  beginning  perceived  the 
desperate  nature  of  the  enterprise,  presaged  its 
disastrous  termination.  They  summoned  various 
towns  as  they  proceeded  but  without  effect ;  and 
now,  reduced  in  numbers  by  fatigue  and  desertion, 

they  abandoned    in    despair    the  t, 

march  to  the  capital,  and  on  the  intrench  them- 
22nd  of  August  turned  aside  to  selves  in 
Worcester,  a  loyal  city,  where  Worcester- 
they  proposed  to  halt  and  rest  a  little,  while 
Massey  proceeded  to  Gloucester,  in  the  expectation 
of  collecting  his  former  adherents  there.  But 
Lambert,  Harrison,  and  Fleetwood,  at  the  head 
of  eighteen  thousand  of  the  militia  and  other 
troops,  were  close  at  hand,  and  hemmed  in  the 
royalists,  while  Cromwell  with  the  main  army  was 
steadily  advancing  behind.  The  Scots  found  time 
before  the  arrival  of  the  general  to  repair  and 
strengthen  the  fortifications  of  the  city;  but  the 
only  reinforcements  they  received  was  the  Earl  of 
Derby  with  thirty  men,  the  remains  of  fourteen 
hundred,  raised  in  Lancashire,  but  whom  Lilburn 
had  attacked  and  overthrown  at  Wigan.     On  the 


28th  of  August.  Cromwell  came  in 


— they  are 


sight,   and    now    thirty    thousand       surrounded 

men  surrounded  the  devoted  city,  and  attacked 

,     .     .  e  by  Cromwell. 

and  shut  up  every  avenue  or  es-       ' 

cape.  A  portion  of  the  Scottish  army  was  stationed 
at  the  suburb  of  St.  John,  on  the  western  bank  of 
the  Severn,  at  some  distance  south-west  from  Wor- 
cester, and  connected  with  the  city  by  Severn 
Bridge.  The  city  itself  stands  on  the  left  or 
eastern  bank  of  the  river,  and  was  defended  on  the 
south-east  by  an  intrenchment  of  the  Scots  termed 
Fort  Royal.  It  was  resolved  to  make  a  simulta- 
neous attack  on  both  sides;   and  the  third  day  of 
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September,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Dun- 
bar, was  appointed  for  the  general  assault.  On 
the  night  of  the  second,  a  considerable  body  of  the 
English  forces,  under  Fleetwood,  crossed  to  the 
western  bank  of  the  Severn  some  miles  below 
Worcester,  by  Upton  Bridge,  which  Massey  had 
destroyed,  but  not  sufficiently  to  prevent  Lambert's 
men  "  straddling  across  by  the  parapet."  Between 
Upton  and  the  Scottish  outposts  at  St.  John's 
there  runs  the  river  Teme,  a  tributary  of  the 
Severn,  into  which  it  falls  about  a  mile  below  the 
city.  The  bridge  which  crosses  the  Teme  at  Powick 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Scots,  but  Fleetwood 
resolved  to  cross  by  a  bridge  of  boats  close  by  the 
spot  when  the  river  joins  the  Severn.  At  this 
point,  also,  a  bridge  of  boats  was  laid  across  the 
Severn  itself,  so  that  both  divisions  of  the  army 
might  readily  communicate  with  each  other  in 
case  of  need.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd 
Fleetwood  was  in  motion,  but  it  was  not  till  late 
in  the  afternoon  that  the  bridges  were  ready.  The 
Battle  of  Scots  had  meanwhile  lined  the 
Worcester.  hedges  with  which  the  ground 
in  that  quarter  was  intersected;  and  when  the 
enemy  at  length  crossed  the  river  in  great  force, 
and  began  the  attack,  they  met  with  so  warm  a 
reception  that  Cromwell  himself  was  obliged  to 
cross  the  Severn  to  their  assistance  with  a  con- 
siderable number  of  his  best  troops.  The  struggle 
was  long  and  fierce.  Every  hedge  and  ditch  was 
obstinately  contested,  but  the  Scots  were  at  length 
compelled  by  overwhelming  numbers  to  give  way, 
and  were  driven  into  the  town.  Meanwhile 
Charles  and  his  council  of  war  were  on  the  top  of 
the  cathedral  anxiously  watching  the  struggle,  and 
they  now  resolved  to  sally  out  and  attack  the  por- 
tion of  the  enemy's  forces  which  had  been  left  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  overpower  them  before  the  others  could 
come  to  their  assistance.  To  meet  this  movement 
Cromwell  hastily  crossed  the  river  by  the  bridge  of 
boats,  and  the  deadliest  part  of  the  struggle  began. 
The  Scots  fought  with  desperate  fury,  drove  back 
the  English  Life  Guards,  and  for  some  time  ob- 
tained possession  of  their  artillery.  But  fresh 
reinforcements  poured  in  and  restored  the  battle. 
••  My  lord-general,"  says  an  eye-witness,  "  did  ex- 
ceedingly hazard  himself,  riding  up  and  down  in 
the  midst  of  the  fire ,  riding  himself  in  person  to 
the  enemy's  foot  to  offer  them  quarter,  whereto 
they  returned  no  answer  but  shot."  The  battle 
raged  here  with  alternate  success  for  three  hours. 
It  was  "as  stiff  a  contest,"  Cromwell  says,  M  as  he 
had  ever  seen."  But  at  length  the  Scots  were 
compelled  to  yield  to  overwhelming  numbers. 
Fort  Royal  was  stormed,  their  other  works  carried 
one  by  one,  and  their  own  guns  turned  against 
them.  The  conflict  was  renewed  in  the  streets, 
which  were  strewed  with  the  dead.  About  three 
Total  defeat  of  thousand  were  slain  ;  six  or  seven 
the  Scots.  thousand  were  made  prisoners  in 
the  town,  besides  those  who  were  captured  in  the 
pursuit.      The  Duke   of  Hamilton    was   mortally 


wounded,  and  died  on  the  fourth  day.  Eleven 
other  noblemen  and  upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  persons  of  distinction  were  taken.  Among 
these  was  the  Earl  of  Derby,  who  -was  severely 
wounded,  and  was  afterwards  executed  at  Bolton  ; 
and  the  Earls  of  Lauderdale,  Cleveland,  Rothes, 
and  others,  who  were  condemned  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment in  the  Tower.  The  common  soldiers 
who  survived  their  wounds  and  the  horrors  of  the 
overcrowded  prisons  were,  with  disgraceful  barba- 
rity, transported  to  the  plantations  and  sold  as 
slaves.* 

The  king  himself,  after  witnessing  the  ruin  of 
his  cause,  escaped  from  Worcester     Escape  of  the 
in  company  with   a   few  friends,  king- 

and  rode  without  halting  to  the  borders  of  Staf- 
fordshire. Here  he  was  compelled  to  separate  from 
his  attendants,  and  sought  refuge  with  a  farmer 
named  Pendrell,  to  whom  he  had  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Earl  of  Derby.  Clothed  in  the 
garb  of  a  peasant,  he  was  employed  during  the 
day  in  the  woods  cutting  fagots.  His  nights 
were  spent  sometimes  in  a  barn,  at  other  times  in 
wretched  hovels.  In  one  instance  he  took  refuge 
in  a  large  oak,  where  he  concealed  himself  among 
the  leaves  and  branches  for  twenty-four  hours,  and 
overheard  several  parties  of  soldiers  who  were  in 
search  of  him  express  their  earnest  wishes  for  his 
capture.  At  another  time  he  rode  before  a  lady, 
Mrs.  Lane,  in  the  disguise  of  a  servant.  He  found 
shelter  in  various  houses  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
gentry,  and  was  concealed  in  the  recesses  which 
had  been  constructed  for  the  security  of  their 
priests.  On  one  occasion  he  passed  undiscovered 
with  a  female  cousin  of  Colonel  Lane's  behind  him 
through  a  body  of  parliamentary  troops  commanded 
by  Desborough.  On  another  he  narrowly  escaped 
detection  through  the  sagacity  of  a  smith,  who  re- 
marked that  his  horse's  shoes  had  been  made  in  the 
north,  and  not  in  the  west,  as  he  pretended.  At 
length,  after  a  variety  of  romantic  adventures,  and 
the  most  imminent  risk  of  discovery,  he  succeeded 
in  embarking  in  a  collier  vessel  at  Shoreham,  in 
Sussex  ;  and  forty-five  days  after  his  escape  from 
Worcester  was  safely  landed  in  France.  No  less 
than  fifty  persons  had  at  different  times  been  privy 
to  his  concealment ;  but  neither  the  promise  of  a 
great  reward,  nor  the  threats  of  the  severest  punish- 
ment, could  induce  any  of  them  to  betray  him. 

This  "  crowning  mercy,"  as  Cromwell  termed  his 
victory  at  Worcester,  placed  Scot-    Subjugation  of 
land     completely    in    his    power.      Scotland  by 
Deprived  of  all  its  regular  troops  Monk- 

by  the  ill-judged  and  disastrous  expedition,  it 
could  offer  no  effective  resistance  to  the  arms  of  the 
republicans.  Stirling  Castle  was,  indeed,  well  pro- 
vided with  everything  requisite  for  its  defence,  but 
the  Highlanders,  who  composed  the  garrison,  ter- 
rified at  the  explosion  of  the  shells,  to  which  they 
were  quite  unaccustomed,  mutinied  against  their 
officers,  and  forced  them  to  capitulate.     The  records 

*  Cromwelliana,    pp.    113,    114;     Whitlocke,    p.    482; 
Letters  and  Speeches,  vol.  iii.  pp.  191—206. 
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of  the  kingdom,  which  had  heen  removed  to  this 

fortress  on  the  surrender  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  fell 

a  second  time  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and 

were  sent  by  Monk  to  the  Tower  of  London.*     His 

(•rU(4  arms    were   next   turned    against 

treatment  of      Dundee,  a    well-fortified    seaport 

Dundee.         town>   to    which    the    Mjnt    had 

been  removed,  and  in  which  the  rich  furniture, 
plac,  and  money  of  the  adjacent  country  had  been 
deposited  as  in  a  place  of  safety.  It  was  expected 
to  make  a  vigorous  resistance,  but,  owing  to  the 
intoxication  of  the  soldiers  and  citizens,  it  was 
taken  by  storm  on  the  1st  of  September ;  the  gar- 
rison were  put  to  the  sword ;  the  town  was  set  on 
fire  and  pillaged  ;  the  inhabitants,  without  distinc- 
tion of  sex  or  age,  were  given  up  to  an  indiscri- 
minate massacre;  and  the  gallant  Sir  R.  Lumsden, 
the  governor,  after  obtaining  quarter,  was  basely 
put  to  death  in  cold  blood  by  orders  of  Monk. 
The  clergy  of  the  town,  although  they  had  ad- 
vised its  surrender,  were  treated  with  the  utmost 
insolence  and  rudeness  by  the  brutal  general,  and 
Capture  of  the    sent  prisoners  to  England,  f     Ten 

committee  of  days  before  this  a  committee  of 
Estate*,  Estates,  consisting  of  the  lord- 
chancellor,  Alexander  Leslie,  the  old  Earl  of  Leven, 
Lords  Ogilvy,  Crawford,  Lindsay,  and  other  noble- 
men met  at  Alyth,  in  Angus,  to  concert  measures 
for  the  relief  of  Dundee ;  but  Colonel  Alured,  led 
by  a  traitor  named  William  Buchan,  general  scout- 
master of  the  Scottish  army,  surprised  and  made 
them  prisoners.  J  A  few  of  them  made  their  escape, 
and  met  afterwards  at  Inverury,  in  Aberdeenshire, 
where  it  was  proposed  to  create  Huntley  captain- 
general  ;  but  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy  they 
took  refuge  in  the  Highlands,  and  Huntley  and  Bal- 
carras  submitted  to  the  invaders.  An  attempt  of  the 
royalists  at  Dumfries,  under  Sir  Philip  Musgrave, 
was  suppressed  with  equal  ease.  Montrose,  Aber- 
deen, Inverness,  St.  Andrew's,  and  other  towns,  in- 
timidated by  the  cruel  treatment  of  Dundee,  surren- 
dered at  discretion.  Dunnottar  Castle,  in  Kincar- 
dineshire, situated  upon  a  high  rock  overhanging 
the  ocean,  held  out  till  the  4th  of  June,  1652,  and 
was  the  last  stronghold  in  Scotland  which  surren- 
Resolute         dered    to    the    enemy.  §       Argyll 

behaviour  of     made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  rouse 

%-  the  depressed  spirits  of  his  fellow 

nobles,  and  invited  a  convention  of  Estates  to  meet 

*  A  number  of  the  principal  public  registers  were  re- 
stored by  Cromwell  in  1657;  the  rest,  amounting  to  eighty- 
five  hogsheads  full,  after  the  Restoration,  were  lost  in 
their  passage  to  Scotland  by  sea. 

t  "  Their  ministers  were  very  averse  from  holding  out 
the  tonne,  but  wold  had  it  rendered  ;  notwithstanding  the 
choleric,  merciless  commander  wold  not  heire  them  speake 
one  word  in  their  own  defence,  bot,  in  a  rage,  commandit 
Mr.  Jo.  Robertson  not  to  speake  one  word,  which,  if  he  pre- 
sumed to  doe,  he  would  scobe  his  mouthe." — Balfour,  vol. 
iv.  p.  316. 

X  Gordon's  General  Hist.,  p.  560.  Leslie,  who  along 
with  the  other  members  of  the  committee,  was  sent  to  the 
Tower,  w<is  afterwards  released  on  the  intercession  of 
Queen  Christina  of  Sweden.     (Ualfour,  vol.  iv.  p.  316.") 

$  The  crown,  sceptre,  and  sword  of  state  were  deposited 
in  this  strong  fortrew  after  the  battle  of  Dunbar  ;  but  before 
the  surrender  of  the  castle  these  venerable  symbols  of  Scot- 

VOL.  II. 


at  Inverury,  but  no  one  attended  the  summons. 
He  proceeded,  however,  to  muster  his  clan,  and  to 
fortify  some  of  his  Highland  strengths  ;  and  though 
two  of  the  English  commissioners  held  a  confer- 
ence with  him,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  him 
to  submit  to  the  English  commonwealth,  he  stead- 
fastly refused  to  accept  the  terms  offered  by  them. 
But  a  reluctant  submission  was  at  last  extorted 
from  him  by  Major-general  Dean,  who  unex- 
pectedly arrived  at  Inverury  by  sea,  and  surprised 
the  marquis  while  confined  to  his  castle  by  sickness. 
To  him,  however,  belongs  the  honour  of  being  the 
last  man  of  rank  or  influence  who  submitted  to  the 
victorious  arms  of  the  English  commonwealth.* 

In  spite  of  the  depressed  state  of  the  country, 
both  from  internal  distractions  and  Insurrection  of 
the  calamitous  issue  of  two  dis-  Glencairn. 
astrous  campaigns,  in  which  thirty  thousand  of 
the  flower  of  the  population  had  perished,  the 
Scots  were  not  yet  disposed  to  remain  quiescent 
under  the  yoke  of  the  commonwealth  ;  and  when 
war  broke  out  in  1653  between  the  English  and 

tish  sovereignty  were  conveyed  out  of  it  by  Mrs.  Granger, 
the  wife  of  the  minister  of  Kinneff.  The  crown  was  con- 
cealed in  the  lap  of  this  intrepid  matron,  and  the  sword 
and  sceptre  wrapped  up  in  bundles  of  flax  placed  upon  the 
back  of  a  female  domestic.  The  regalia  were  thus  trans- 
ported to  the  manse  of  Kinneff,  and  were  afterwards  buried 
in  the  church  by  the  Rev.  James  Granger.  On  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  fortress  the  disappointment  of  the  English 
general  was  extreme  upon  finding  that  the  regalia  had 
been  removed,  and  every  effort  was  made,  but  in  vain,  to 
discover  the  place  of  their  concealment.  The  Countess  of 
Marischal  diverted  the  suspicions  of  the  enemy  into  a  false 
channel  by  spreading  a  report  that  these  national  treasures 
had  been  carried  abroad  by  Sir  John  Keith,  a  younger  son 
of  the  Earl  Marischal.  When  Dunnottar  was  finally  sur- 
rendered for  want  of  provisions,  the  Governor  Ogilvy,  of 
Ban-a,  was  rigorously  dealt  with,  imprisoned,  and,  it  is 
said,  even  tortured  to  make  him  discover  where  the  regalia 
were  concealed.  His  lady  was  subjected  to  similar  seve- 
rities, and  her  health  sunk  under  the  close  confinement; 
but  with  her  dying  breath  she  exhorted  her  husband  to 
preserve  inviolable  the  secret  entrusted  to  him.  The 
minister  of  Kinneff  and  his  courageous  wife  did  not  escape 
suspicion  and  hai-sh  treatment ;  but  nothing  could  be  ex- 
torted from  them  respecting  the  treasure  under  their  charge. 
After  the  Restoration,  honours  and  rewards  were  distributed 
to  those  who  had  been  concerned  in  saving  the  regalia,  but, 
as  Sir  Walter  Scott  remarks,  they  Avere  bestowed  with 
more  regard  to  rank  and  influence  than  to  justice.  Sir 
John  Keith,  who  had  no  share  in  the  transaction,  except 
to  give  the  use  of  his  name  as  a  blind,  was  created  Earl  of 
Kintore  and  Knight-marischal  of  Scotland,  with  a  salary 
of  four  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Ogilvy,  whose  patrimonial 
estate  had  been  impoverished  by  the  fines  and  sequestra- 
tion imposed  by  the  English,  received  the  merely  honorary 
reward  of  a  baronetcy,  while  Mrs.  Granger  was  rewarded 
with  the  sum  of  two  thousand  marks  Scotch. 

The  regalia,  or  "Honours  of  Scotland"  as  they  are 
termed,  are  now  deposited  in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh.  The 
crown,  which  is  very  elegantly  formed,  is  in  all  probability 
the  diadem  worn  by  Robert  Bruce  ;  but  James  V.  added  two 
concentric  arches  of  gold,  crossing  and  intersecting  each 
other  above  the  circles,  and  surmounted  in  the  centre  by  a 
ball  or  globe,  over  which  rises  a  cross  patee  adorned  with 
pearls.  The  sceptre  was  made  in  the  time  of  James  V., 
most  probably  during  the  king's  visit  to  Paris  in  1536. 
But  the  large  globular  mass  of  rock  crystal  near  the  top 
seems  of  a  much  older  date,  and  was  probably  part  of  the 
more  ancient  sceptre  of  the  Scottish  kings.  The  sword  of 
state  was  presented  to  James  IV.  by  the  warlike  Pope 
Julius  II.  in  the  year  1507,  and  being  wrought  in  Italy 
shortly  after  the  revival  of  the  arts,  is  a  most  beautiful 
specimen  of  sculpture.  (See  Antiquities  of  Scotland  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  vol.  i.  pp.  1—49.) 

*  Whitlocke,  pp.  486    491. 
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the  Dutch,  and  Monk  was  recalled  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet,  the  Earls  of  Glencairn  and 
Balcarras  took  up  arms,  and,  in  imitation  of  Mon- 
trose, repaired  to  the  Highlands,  in  the  expectation 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  clans  would  flock  to 
their  standard.  Here  they  were  joined  by  the 
Earl  of  Atholl ;  the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  son  of  the 
great  marquis ;  Lord  Lorn,  son  of  the  Marquis  of 
Argyll;  and  LordKenmure;  and  by  Lochiel,  Glen- 
garry, and  other  Highland  chieftains.  Two  brilliant 
and  successful  skirmishes,  one  at  Aberfoyle,  the  other 
at  the  celebrated  pass  of  the  Trosachs,  contributed 
to  augment  the  ranks  of  the  insurgents,  and  they 
were  joined  by  a  considerable  body  of  old  disbanded 
soldiers,  and  of  "  desperate  people  sequestrate, 
sequestrable,  or  much  in  debt/'*  Their  numbers 
increased  to  five  thousand  men;  but  Glencairn, 
though  possessed  of  personal  courage,  was  deficient 
in  military  skill,  as  well  as  in  the  ability  to  pre- 
serve order  and  subordination  among  the  motley 
band  who  were  under  his  command.  His  authority 
Dissensions  WU  openly  disputed,  and  it  was 
among  the  proposed  by  Lord  Balcarras  that 
insurgents.        the  army  ghould  be  governed  hy 

a  committee  composed   exclusively  of  those  who 
adhered  to  the  solemn  league  and  covenant.     The 
production  of  a  royal  commission  appointing  Glen- 
cairn captain-general  silenced,  but  did  not  satisfy, 
the  mutinous  nobles  and  chiefs,  who  contrived  to 
make  the  king  acquainted  with  their  dissatisfaction. 
Middleton       ^n  tne  hope  of  reconciling   their 
assumes  the      feuds,  General  Middleton,  who  had 
command-       egcaped  from  the  Tower,  was  sent 

over  by  Charles  to  take  the  command  of  the  army  ; 
but  the  dissensions  of  the  royalist  leaders  still  con- 
tinued. Glencairn  himself  quarrelled  and  fought 
a  duel  with  Sir  George  Munro,  Middleton's  lieu- 
tenant-general. Another  and  more  fatal  encounter 
of  the  same  kind  took  place  between  a  Captain 
Livingstone  and  a  gentleman  named  Lindsay,  in 
which  the  former  was  killed,  and  the  latter  was 
tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  shot  at  Dornoch,  in 
spite  of  Glencairn's  endeavours  to  save  him.  The 
earl  in  consequence  left  the  army  in  disgust,  and 
returned  to  the  Lowlands,  where,  after  one  or  two 
petty  skirmishes,  he  accepted  the  terms  offered  by 
the  English,  which  were  more  favourable  than 
could  have  been  expected.  His  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  greater  part  of  the  Lowland  nobles. 
Middleton,  though  weakened  by  their  defection, 
still  endeavoured  to  prolong  the  struggle;  but  the 
termination  of  the  war  with  Holland  enabled  the 
protector  to  dispatch  Monk  with  additional  forces 
—lie  is  defeated,  to  suppress  the  Scottish  insurrec- 
and  escapes  to  tion ;  and  a  party  of  them  under 
the  Continent.  General  Morgan  surprised  and 
defeated  the  royalists  at  Lochgarry,  26th  of  July, 
1654.  On  the  approach  of  night  they  dispersed 
among  the  hills,  and  Middleton  himself  retired  to 

*  Appendix  to  Military  Memoirs  of  the  great  Civil  War, 
pp.  209—212.  Kenmure  marched  through  the  country 
with  a  cask  of  aqua  vita,  which  was  termed  Kenmure  a 
Drum. 


the  Continent,  so  that  the  last  embers  of  resistance 
to  the  protector's  authority  were  completely  trodden 
out. 

In  connection  with  this  ill-concerted  and  worse 
managed  attempt  to  throw  off  the  Gallant 
English  yoke,  a  romantic  exploit,  exploit  of 
performed  by  a  gallant  young  CaL  w°San- 
English  cavalier  named  "VVogan,  deserves  notice. 
He  had  been  originally  engaged  in  the  service  of 
the  parliament,  but  had  abandoned  that  party 
on  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  He  joined  the  court 
of  the  exiled  king,  in  France,  and,  having  heard 
there  of  the  insurrection  of  the  Scottish  royalists, 
he  took  leave  of  Charles  II.,  passed  over  to  Lon- 
don, assembled  a  body  of  about  eighty  cavaliers, 
whom  he  led  with  such  dexterity  and  courage 
through  England  and  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland 
that,  though  the  whole  country  was  completely 
under  the  domination  of  Cromwell,  he  safely  united 
his  gallant  troop  with  the  body  of  Highlanders 
under  Glencairn.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
desultory  warfare  which  was  carried  on  for  some 
months  in  the  mountains,  and  gained  the  highest 
reputation  for  bravery  and  skill.  But  in  an  en- 
counter near  Drummond,  in  Athol,  with  a  regiment 
of  Cromwell's  invincibles  called  "the  Brazen  Wall," 
whom  he  threw  into  disorder,  he  received  a  trifling 
wound,  which,  from  the  want  of  proper  surgical 
assistance,  proved  fatal,  and  prematurely  termi- 
nated his  glorious  career.* 

All  resistance  to  the  arms  of  the  commonwealth 
having  now  ceased,  it  was  resolved  Union  between 
by  the  parliament  to  effect  an  in-  Scotland  and 
corporating  union  between  Eng-  -MgwDfl. 
land  and  Scotland;  and  St.  John,  Sir  Henry  Vane, 
and  six  other  commissioners,  were  appointed  to 
make  arrangements  for  this  purpose.  On  their 
arrival  in  Scotland  they  found  the  country  reduced 
to  the  lowest  ebb,  and  torn  by  political  and  reli- 
gious divisions;  but  the  various  parties,  though 
agreeing  in  nothing  else,  were  all  hostile  to  a  union 
with  England  and  the  surrender  of  their  national 
independence.  The  counties  and  towns  were 
ordered  to  choose  delegates  to  meet  with  the  com- 
missioners to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom ;  but 
the  tardiness  which  they  displayed  in  the  election 
of  representatives,  afforded  conclusive  proof  that  the 
measure  contemplated  was  exceedingly  unaccept- 
able to  the  nation.  The  clergy  protested  against 
the  union,  because  it  would  draw  along  with  it  the 
subordination  of  the  Church  to  the  State  in  spiritual 
matters.  Only  about  one-third  of  the  counties  and 
towns  to  which  writs  had  been  issued  could  be 
induced,  either  by  threats  or  promises,  to  elect  dele- 
gates to  meet  with  the  English  commissioners.  The 
burghs  and  shires  who  declined  to  send  representa- 
tives were  disfranchised,  and  the  delegates  who 
refused  to  accede  to  the  proposed  union  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  protection  of  the  government.! 
A  bill  was  brought  into  the  English  parliament 
for  the  union  of  Scotland  with  the  English  com- 

*  Clarendon,  vol.  vi.  p.  507  ;  see  also  "  Waverlev,"  chap. 
xxix.  t  Whitlocke,  pp.  487—499. 
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mon  wealth,  but  the  measure  was  frustrated  by  the 
forcible  dissolution  of  that  famous  assembly. 

When  Cromwell  usurped  the  supreme  authority, 
Terms  ne  at  once  proclaimed  the  incor- 

prescnted  by  porating  union  of  the  two  king- 
Cromwell—  ^oms  .  an^  shortly  after  he  issued 
an  ordinance  discharging  the  Scottish  people  from 
all  allegiance  to  the  house  of  Stewart;  formally 
abolishing  the  monarchy  of  Scotland,  and  the 
authority  of  the  Estates  ;  and  fixing  at  thirty  the 
number  of  members  for  Scotland  and  the  isles,  who 
were  to  sit  in  the  united  parliament.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  ordinance  by  which  the  two  nations 
were  incorporated  into  the  same  commonwealth 
were  extremely  favourable  to  Scotland,  and  dis- 
played wisdom  and  liberality  rare  in  that  age. 
—their  wisdom    Though   united  under    one   sove- 

and  liberality,  reign,  the  English  parliament  had 
hitherto  treated  the  Scots  as  aliens  and  rivals, 
rather  than  as  fellow-subjects.  High,  and  even 
prohibitory,  duties  had  been  imposed  on  the  pro- 
ducts of  Scottish  industry ;  but  now  the  most 
complete  freedom  of  trade  was  established :  all 
restrictions  on  the  commerce  of  Scotland,  all  prohibi- 
tions or  duties  which  impeded  the  transit  of  the 
commodities  of  one  kingdom  into  the  other,  were 
removed.  The  system  of  feudal  vassalage,  with  its 
whole  train  of  personal  services  and  confiscations, 
was  abolished,  and  the  hereditary  jurisdiction  of 
the  chiefs  suppressed.  The  civil  administration 
Council  of  of  the  country  was  committed  to 
State.  a  council  of  state,  composed  of  nine 

members :  Lord  Broghill  was  made  president,  and 
Lockhart  and  Swinton  were  the  only  Scotsmen  who 
were  admitted.  Their  powers  were  much  more 
extensive  than  those  of  the  old  privy  council.  The 
disposal  of  the  revenue  ;  the  appointment  of  all  the 
officers  of  customs,  excise,  and  sequestrations ;  and 
the  nomination  of  inferior  judges,  sheriffs,  commis- 
saries, and  justices  of  peace,  were  entrusted  to  their 
charge.  Their  sanction  also  was  requisite  to  entitle 
the  ministers  to  draw  their  stipends — an  arrange- 
ment which  was  exceedingly  obnoxious  to  the 
strict  presbyterian  party. 

The  administration  of  justice  was  committed  to 
Impartial        f°ur  English   and   three   Scottish 

administration  judges,  who  made  regular  circuits 
of  j  ustice.  throughout  the  country.  The  Scot- 
tish  courts  of  justice  had  long  been  notorious  for  their 
shameless  partiality  and  corruption.  Buchanan 
laments  that  in  his  time  the  property  of  the  nation 
was  subjected  to  the  absolute  will  and  disposal  of 
fifteen  men,  whose  authority  was  perpetual,  whose 
powers  were  tyrannical,  and  whose  arbitrary  decrees 
Venality  of  were  the  only  laws.*  Other  writers 
the  Scottish  speak  in  strong  terms  of  the  open 
jut  ges.  venality  of  the  judges,  and  declare 

that  no  man  possessing  a  well-hlled  purse  need 
fear  an  unfavourable  decision.  Money  was  avow- 
edly received  by  lawyers  from  their  clients  for 
the  express  purpose  of  purchasing  the  votes  of 
the  bench.  The  subserviency  of  the  judges  to  the 
*  Hist,  book  xiv. 


crown  had  long  been  proverbially  notorious,  as 
well  as  their  glaring  partiality  to  their  own  families 
and  faction ;  *  and  it  was  not  regarded  as  in  any 
way  improper  to  employ  personal  solicitation  to 
obtain  a  favourable  decision.  This  gross  and 
scandalous  perversion  of  justice  was  completely 
remedied,  during  the  protectorate.  The  judges 
appointed  by  Cromwell  discharged  the  duties  of 
their  office  with  the  strictest  impartiality,  and 
without  fear  or  favour.  Their  decisions,  it  has  been 
justly  said,  "are  marked  rather  by  sound  sense 
than  by  the  subtleties  of  legal  discrimination,  and 
were  long  remembered  as  the  purest  and  most 
vigorous  dispensation  of  justice  which  the  nation 
had  enjoyed."!  Their  ignorance  of  Scotch  law, 
and  the  refusal  of  the  principal  advocates  to  plead 
at  their  bar,  led  to  the  use  of  voluminous  and 
expensive  written  memorials,  instead  of  oral  plead- 
ings— a  custom  which  has  unfortunately  survived 
both  the  Restoration  and  the  Revolution  ;  although 
with  the  return  of  the  royal  family  the  shameless 
corruption  and  partiality  of  the  Scottish  courts  of 
justice  revived  in  all  their  pristine  vigour. 

With  regard  to  the  presbyterian  church,  it  con- 
tinued to  be  rent  asunder  by  in-       State  of  the 
testine  feuds  between  the  resolu-         Church, 
tioners  and  the  protesters.     The  former  adhered  to 
the  resolutions  of  the  commission  of  assembly  held 
at  Perth  in  1650,  which  recommended  that  all  who 
were  capable  of  bearing  arms  should,  under  certain 
limitations,   be   enrolled   for   the    defence   of    the 
country;  the  latter  protested  against  this  course, 
as  involving  a  breach  of  the  solemn  league  and 
covenant,  as  well  as  of  the  Act  of  Classes,  which 
excluded  all  malignants   and  engagers  from  the 
national  service.     The  General  Assembly,  which 
met  at  St.  Andrew's  in  1651,  having  confirmed  the 
resolutions  of  the   commission,  the  protesters,  or 
remonstrants,  refused  to  acknowledge  the  authority 
of  the  assembly,  and  protested  against  its  proceed- 
ings.     The   debates   between   the     Feuds  of  the 
parties   were   exceedingly   violent     resolutioners 
and  acrimonious,  and   the  resolu-    and  Proba- 
tioners, who  formed  the  majority,  went  so  far  as  to 
depose  three  of  the  most  active  of  their  opponents — 
James  Guthrie,  minister  of  Stirling  ;  Patrick  Gil- 
lespie, of  Glasgow ;  and  James  Simpson,  of  Airth. 

Cromwell  was  well  aware  that  though  the  pro- 
testers were  prepared  to  yield  obedience  to  the 
English  commonwealth,  the  great  majority  of  the 
Scottish  clergy  were  firmly  attached  to  the  cause 
of  monarchy,  and  were  of  opinion  that  the  nation 
was  still  bound  by  the  covenant  to  endeavour  to 
procure  the  restoration  of  the  king,  and  to  promote 
religious  uniformity;  he  therefore  resolved,  after 
the  battle  of  Worcester,  to  prohibit  the  meetings  of 
the  General  Assembly,  and  to  place  various  other 

*  Johnston's  Hist.,  p.  231. 

f  Laing,  vol.  iii.  p.  468.  According  to  a  learned  judgo, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  following  century,  the  English 
judges  deserved  no  thanks  for  their  impartiality,  for  they 
were  a  pack  of  "  kinless  loons."  "  For  my  part,"  added  his 
candid  lordship,  "  I  can  never  see  a  cousin  or  a  friend  in  the 
wrong." 
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restrictions   upon   the   freedom   of   the   ministers. 

Dissolution  of     Accordingly,   when   the   assembly 

the  assembly,  had  convened  at  Edinburgh  on  the 
20th  of  July,  1653,  the  church  in  which  they  met 
was  surrounded  by  a  troop  of  horse,  under  the  com- 
mand of  an  officer  named  Cottrel,  who  entered  the 
assembly,  and,  standing  upon  a  bench,  demanded 
to  know  by  whose  authority  they  had  met.  The 
moderator,  Mr.  David  Dickson,  replied  that  they 
were  a  spiritual  court  of  Christ,  which  meddled 
not  with  anything  civil ;  that  their  authority  was 
from  God,  and  confirmed  by  the  laws  of  the  land, 
yet  unrepealed.  Cottrel  then  demanded  a  list  of 
the  members,  which  the  moderator  informed  him 
he  would  get  if  he  would  wait  till  the  roll  was 
called ;  but  the  officer,  in  imitation  of  the  example 
of  his  commander,  declared  that  this  would  be  too 
tedious  an  affair,  and  ordered  them  to  depart.  Upon 
this  the  moderator  protested  against  this  violent 
treatment,  and  was  proceeding  to  dissolve  the 
meeting  with  prayer,  when  Cottrel  rudely  inter- 
rupted him,  and  ordered  him  to  the  door.  "  He 
led  us  all  through  the  whole  street,"  says  Baillie, 
"  a  mile  out  of  the  town,  encompassing  us  with 
foot  companions  of  musketeers  and  horsemen,  all 
the  people  gazing  and  mourning  as  at  the  saddest 
spectacle  they  had  ever  seen.  When  he  had  led 
us  a  mile  without  the  town,  he  then  declared  what 
further  he  had  in  commission  : — That  we  should 
not  dare  to  meet  any  more  above  three  in  number ; 
and  that  against  eight  o'clock  to-morrow  we  should 
depart  the  town,  under  pain  of  being  guilty  of 
breaking  the  public  peace;  and  the  day  following 
we  were  commanded  oft'  the  town,  under  the  pain 
of  present  imprisonment.  Thus,"  adds  Baillie, 
"  our  General  Assembly,  the  glory  and  strength 
of  our  Church  upon  earth,  is  by  your  soldiery 
crushed  and  trode  under  foot  without  the  least  pro- 
vocation from  us,  at  this  time,  in  word  or  deed."  * 

Although  the  General  Assembly  was  thus  forcibly 
Establishment    dissolved,  the  synods  and  presby- 

of  toleration,  teries  of  the  Church  were  per- 
mitted to  meet,  but  they  were  forbidden  to  impose 
any  covenant  or  oath  upon  the  people  without  the 
authority  of  the  English  parliament ;  and  the 
magistrates  were  prohibited  to  enforce  ecclesias- 
tical censures  by  civil  penalties.  The  ministers 
were  required  to  cease  praying  in  public  for  King 
Charles  under  penalty  of  deprivation  of  their 
salaries.  The  remonstrants  readily  complied  with 
this  injunction,  and  ultimately  the  resolutioners 
were  constrained  to  follow  their  example  ;  but  only 
one  minister,  Mr.  Patrick  Gillespie,  publicly  prayed 
for  the  protector,  though  several  were  induced  to 
make  an  acknowledgment  of  his  authority,  and 
that  of  the  English  commonwealth.  In  1655  the 
protector  issued  a  commission  to  about  thirty  per- 
sons belonging  to  the  party  of  the  remonstrants, 
empowering  them  "  to  endeavour  the  promoting 
of  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  power  of 
true  religion  and  holiness ;  and  to  take  care  that 

*  Baillie' s  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  369 ;    M'Crie's  Sketches, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  52,  53. 


the  usual  maintenance  here  be  received  and  enjoyed 
by  such  ministers  as  are  of  a  holy  and  unblameable 
conversation,  disposed  to  live  peaceably  under  the 
present  government,  are  able  and  fit  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  and  shall  be  approved  according  to  an 
ordinance  of  his  highness  of  the  8th  of  August, 
1654."  *      In    the    ordinance    re-  Mode 

ferred  to,  it  is  expressly  provided  of  inducting 
that  in  the  induction  of  ministers  ministers— 
"  respect  shall  be  had  to  the  choice  of  the  more 
sober  and  godly  sort  of  the  people,  although  the 
same  should  not  prove  to  be  the  greater  part" — 
a  very  convenient  rule,  which  left  the  most  ample 
discretion  to  those  who  were  entrusted  with  the 
patronage  of  the  Church,  and  was  no  doubt  in- 
tended to  secure  the  appointment  of  ministers 
favourable  to  the  government  of  the  protector. 

A  considerable  party  among  the  protesters, 
however,  including  Warriston  and  — riots  occa- 
James  Guthrie,  were  opposed  to  sioned  by  it. 
this  ordinance,  and  refused  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  authority  with  which  the  commission  invested 
them.  But  party-spirit  ran  high,  especially  in  the 
western  counties,  where  the  extreme  presbyterians 
were  numerous  and  powerful ;  very  unseemly  con- 
tests took  place  at  the  settlement  of  various  mi- 
nisters, and  not  unfrequently  the  sacred  services 
were  desecrated  by  blows  and  wounds.f  Even  the 
pulpit  was  on  many  occasions  converted  into  an 
arena  of  strife ;  and  the  unseemly  spectacle  was 
seen  of  ministers  preaching,  and  even  praying, 
against  each  other.  In  spite,  however,  of  these 
discreditable  contests,  the  presbyterian  religion 
retained  its  predominancy  in  the  country.  The  lay 
preachers,  who  occasionally  entered  into  the  pulpits 
of  the  clergy  with  swords  at  their  sides  and  pistols 
in  their  hands,  and  publicly  challenged  the 
preachers  to  dispute  with  them  in  the  doctrines 
which  they  held,  though  regarded  as  "  weill  giftit,"| 
yet  produced  no  favourable  impression  on  their 
Scottish  hearers,  who  firmly  refused  to  receive  any 
of  the  numerous  sects  which  at  this  period  swarmed 
in  England.  There  is  the  most  Prosperous 
indubitable  evidence  that  genuine  state 

piety  flourished  in  no  ordinary  °  re  lslon* 
degree,  notwithstanding  the  divisions  and  conten- 
tions which  unhappily  abounded.  "  It  is  true,"  says 
Kirkton,  "  that  they  did  not  permit  the  General 
Assembly  to  sit  (and  in  this  I  believe  they  did  no 
bad  office,  for  both  the  authority  of  that  meeting 
was  denied  by  the  protesters,  and  the  assembly 
seemed  to  be  more  set  upon  establishing  themselves 
than  promoting  religion) ;  also  the  division  of  the 
Church  betwixt  protesters  and  resolvers  continued 
for  six  or  seven  years  with  far  more  heat  than 
became  them ;  and  errors  in  some  places  in- 
fected some  few  ;  yet  were  all  these  losses  incon- 
siderable in  regard  of  the  great  success  the  Word 
had  in  sanctifying  the  people  of  the  nation;  and  I 
verily  believe  there  were  more  souls  converted  to 
Christ  in   that  short  period  of  time  than  in  any 

*  Nicholl's  Diary,  pp.  163—166. 

f  Baillie,  vol.  ii.  %  Nicholl's  Diary,  anno.  1651. 
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season  since  the  Reformation,  though  of  triple  its 
duration.  Nor  was  there  ever  greater  purity  and 
plenty  of  the  means  of  grace.  Ministers  were 
painful,  people  were  diligent.  So,  truly,  religion 
was  at  this  time  in  very  good  case,  and  the  Lord 
present  in  Scotland,  though  in  a  cloud."  Again  he 
says,  "At  the  king's  return  every  parish  had  a 
minister  ;  every  village  had  a  school ;  every  family 
almost  had  a  Bible;  yea,  in  most  of  the  country  all 
the  children  of  age  could  read  the  Scriptures,  and 
were  provided  of  Bibles  either  by  their  parents  or 
ministers.  Every  minister  was  a  very  full  profes- 
sor of  the  reformed  religion,  according  to  the  large 
Confession  of  Faith  framed  at  Westminster.  None 
of  them  might  be  scandalous  in  their  conversation, 
or  negligent  in  their  office,  so  long  as  a  presbyterie 
stood.  I  have  lived  many  years  in  a  parish  where 
I  never  heard  an  oath  ;  and  you  might  have  ridden 
many  miles  before  you  heard  any.  Also,  you  could 
not,  for  a  great  part  of  the  country,  have  lodged 
in  a  family  where  the  Lord  was  not  worshipped  by 
reading,  singing,  and  public  prayer.  Nobody  com- 
plained more  of  our  church  government  than  our 
tavcrners,  whose  ordinary  lamentation  was,  their 
trade  was  broke — people  were  become  so  sober."  * 

The  power  of  the  nobles  was  in  a  great  measure 
Depressed  broken  during  the  sway  of  the 
state  of  the  protector  ;  they  were  deprived  of 
^ '  their  right  to  call  their  vassals  to 
arms,  and  compelled  to  lay  aside  for  a  time,  at 
least,  their  fierce  intestine  feuds.  Nearly  all  the 
most  powerful  of  their  number,  indeed,  had  perished 
in  the  civil  war,  or  were  in  exile  or  ruined.  The 
premier  peer,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  had  died  of 
his  wounds  at  Worcester,  and  his  vast  patrimonial 
possessions  were  forfeited.  Montrose  and  Huntley 
had  perished  on  the  scaffold.  The  Earls  of  Craw- 
ford, Eglinton,  Lauderdale,  Leven,  Marischal,  and 
Rothes,  were  prisoners  in  England,  and  their  estates 
sequestrated.  Loudoun,  the  chancellor,  was  now 
hiding  in  the  Highlands.  The  Marquis  of  Arygll 
had  rethfed  to  his  estates,  and  was  excluded  from 
public  life  by  the  jealousy  of  Cromwell.  Douglas, 
Lennox,  Leven,  and  the  other  leading  nobles,  were 
living  in  obscurity  at  their  country  seats  or  castles, 
shorn  of  their  power,  and  many  of  them  overwhelmed 
with  debt.f  The  tenantry  and  lower  classes,  how- 
ever, protected  from  the  grinding  tyranny  of  the 
nobles,  were  permitted  to  cultivate  their  lands,  and 
to  reap  the  fruit  of  their  toils  in  security ;  order  and 
peace  were  maintained,  and  the  country  enjoyed 
a  degree  of  prosperity  to  which  it  had  long  been  a 
stranger. 

The  tranquillity  and  obedience  of  the  kingdom 
were  preserved  by  means  of  a  standing  army 
amounting  to  from  nine  to  twelve  thousand  men, 
under  the  command  of  General  Monk.  A  long 
line  of  forts  and  garrisons  was  maintained  through- 
out the  country  to  overawe  the  disaffected,  but  the 
principal  forces  were  stationed  in  the  citadels  of 

*  Kirkton's  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  pp.  63,  64. 
t  Scott  of  Seotstarvet's    Staggering    State    of    Scottish 
Statesmen  from  1550  to  1650. 


Leith,  Glasgow,  Ayr,  and  Inverness.  The  presence 
of  these  troops  served  to  repress  the  outrages  of 
the  Highland  caterans  and  the  Border  moss-troopers, 
as  well  as  to  prevent  any  outbreak  on  the  part  of 
the  royalists.  The  expense  of  the  Financial  state 
army  in  1654  was  upwards  of  half  of  the  country. 
a  million  a  year,  but  by  the  reduction  of  the  number 
of  soldiers,  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  was  dimi- 
nished to  £250,000.  To  assist  in  defraying  this 
expense,  a  land-tax  of  £120,000  was  imposed  upon 
Scotland,  to  be  raised  by  monthly  instalments  of 
£10,000;  but,  owing  to  the  depressed  state  of  the 
country,  this  was  felt  to  be  an  intolerable  burden, 
and  it  was  ultimately  reduced  to  £0000  a  month. 
The  inland  excise  yielded  about  £13,200.  The 
customs  in  1656  amounted  only  to  £1637,*  and  the 
excise  to  £34,313;  but  they  increased  in  three 
years  to  £62,154.  At  Cromwell's  death  the  public 
revenue  of  Scotland  was  £143,642;  while  the  ex- 
penditure, civil  and  military,  amounted  to £286,458 : 
the  balance  had  to  be  paid  out  of  the  assessments 
of  England. +  The  residence  of  the  English  forces, 
and  the  circulation  of  the  money  required  for  their 
support,  had  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  trade  of 
the  country  ;  and  its  physical  prosperity  was  greatly 
promoted  by  the  complete  freedom  of  commerce 
which  Cromwell  established ;  so  that  the  rule  of  the 
protector,  thougli  galling  to  the  pride  of  the  Scot- 
tish people,  was  yet  eminently  conducive  to  their 
well  being,  and  presented  a  marked  contrast  to  the 
wretched  misgovernment  of  their  native  sovereigns, 
by  which  it  was  preceded  and  followed. 

This  brief  period  of  comparative  repose  and  pros- 
perity was  soon  terminated  by  the  Death  of 
death  of  Cromwell,  which  took  Cromwell- 
place  on  the  3rd  of  September,  1658,  in  the  fifty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age.  The  character  of  this 
great  man  was  long  the  subject  of  the  most 
virulent  invective   and   calumny;  —his 

of  late  it  has  been  the  subject  of  character- 
panegyrics  scarcely  less  extravagant.  His  ene- 
mies have  been  constrained  to  admit  that  he  was 
possessed  of  signal  military  talents,  invincible 
courage,  and  eminent  dexterity  and  address ;  that 
his  domestic  administration  was  characterised 
by  great  ability,  and  his  foreign  enterprises  by 
remarkable  intrepidity  and  success.  While  his 
friends  cannot  deny  that  not  a  few  of  his  actions 
were  arbitrary,  oppressive,  and  mrjust;  and  that, 
when  occasion  served,  he  showed  himself  a  master 
of  dissimulation.  His  sagacity  in  reading  the 
characters  and  discerning  the  designs  of  others, 
was  equalled  by  his  skill  in  disguising  his  own. 
Though,  his  youth  and  the  prime  of  his  manhood 
were  passed  in  a  private  station,  he  showed  himself 
equal,  on  emergency,  to  the  highest  duties  of  a  great 
general  and  a  great  prince.  Pie  was  quick  to 
discover,  and  forward  to  reward,  excellence.  "If 
there  was  a  man  in  England  who  excelled  in  any 

*  Of  this  sura  Leith  yielded  £674 ;  Glasgow,  £.381  ; 
Borrowstonness,  £382;  Dundee,  £243;  Aberdeen,  £200; 
Inverness,  £129;  liurntisland,  £125;  Ayr,  £90. 

t  Thurloe,  vol.  iv.  p.  530 ;  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxi.  pp. 
328—335;  Laing,  vol.  i.  pp.  464,  465. 
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faculty  or  science,  the  protector  would  find  hira  out, 
and  reward  him  according  to  his  merits;"  and  he 
possessed  the  rare  talent  of  employing  the  abilities 
of  otheis  in  the  way  most  profitable  to  himself,  and 
to  the  State.  His  understanding  was  remarkably 
sound  and  vigorous,  but  he  was  defective  in  the 
power  of  expressing  his  thoughts  clearly  either  in 
speaking  or  in  writing.  He  showed  great  promp- 
titude, both  in  the  formation  and  execution  of  his 
plans ;  and  perceived  almost  intuitively  the  bearing 
of  events,  and  took  advantage  of  them  to  promote 
the  ends  he  had  in  view.  He  was  quick  in  temper, 
but  not  vindictive;  and  though  humanity  never 
obstructed  the  execution  of  his  designs,  when  his 
safety  or  interest  was  not  concerned,  his  govern- 
ment was  just  and  even  lenient.  "  He  left  a  fame 
behind  him,"  says  Mr.  Hallam,  "  proportioned  to 
his  extraordinary  fortunes  and  to  the  great  qualities 
which  sustained  them  ;  still  more  perhaps  the  ad- 
miration of  strangers  than  of  his  country,  because 
that  sentiment  was  less  alloyed  by  hatred  which 
seeks  to  extenuate  the  glory  that  irritates  it.  The 
nation  itself  forgave  much  to  one  who  had  brought 
back  the  renown  of  her  aneicnt  story,  the  traditions 
of  Elizabeth's  age,  after  the  ignominious  reigns  of 
her  successors.  This  contrast  with  James  and 
Charles  in  their  foreign  policy  gave  additional 
lustre  to  the  era  of  the  protectorate.  There  could 
not  but  be  a  sense  of  national  pride  to  see  an  Eng- 
lishman, but  yesterday  raised  above  the  many, 
without  one  drop  of  blood  in  his  veins  which  the 
princes  of  the  earth  could  challenge  as  their  own, 
receive  the  homage  of  those  who  acknowledged  no 
right  to  power,  and  hardly  any  title  to  respect, 
except  that  of  prescription.  The  sluggish  pride  of 
the  court  of  Spain,  the  mean-spirited  cunning  of 
Mazarin,  the  irregular  imagination  of  Christina, 
sought  with  emulous  ardour  the  friendship  of  our 
usurper.  He  had  the  advantage  of  reaping  the 
harvest  which  he  had  not  sown,  by  an  honourable 
treaty  with  Holland,  the  fruit  of  victories  achieved 
under  the  parliament.  But  he  still  employed  the 
great  energies  of  Blake  in  the  service  for  which  he 
was  so  eminently  fitted  ;  and  it  is  just  to  say  that 
the  maritime  glory  of  England  may  first  be  traced 
from  the  era  of  the  commonwealth  in  a  track  of 
continuous  light.  The  oppressed  Protestants  in 
Catholic  kingdoms,  disgusted  at  theluke-warmness 
and  half-apostacy  of  the  Stewarts,  looked  up  to 
him  as  their  patron  and  mediator.  Courted  by  the 
two  rival  monarchies  of  Europe,  he  seemed  to 
threaten  both  with  his  hostility ;  and  when  he 
declared  war  against  Spain,  and  attacked  her  West 
Indian  possessions, — with  little  pretence,  certainly, 
of  justice,  but  not  by  any  means,  as  I  conceive, 
with  that  impolicy  sometimes  charged  against  him, 
— so  auspicious  was  his  star,  that  the  very  failure 
and  disappointment  of  that  expedition,  obtained  a 
more  advantageous  position  for  England  than  all 
the  triumphs  of  her  former  kings."*     His  moral 

*  ITallam's  Constit.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  670;  see  also  Ma- 
caula\  '*  Critical  and  Historical  Essays;  and  Carlyle's  Letters 
and  Speeches  of  Cromwell. 


character  was  unimpeachable,  and  his  behaviour  as 
a  son,  a  husband,  a  father,  and  a  friend,  was  worthy 
of  the  highest  commendation.  Baxter,  an  un- 
friendly, but  honest,  witness,  says,  "  that  he  had  a 
zeal  for  religion,  meant  honestly,  and  was  pious  in 
the  main  course  of  his  life,  till  prosperity  corrupted 
him."  "  His  body,"  says  a  contemporary,  "  was 
well  built,  compact,  and  strong ;  his  stature  under 
six  feet  (I  believe  about  t%vo  inches) ;  his  head  so 
shaped  as  you  might  see  in  it  a  storehouse  and  shop 
both,  of  vast  treasury  of  natural  parts  ;  his  temper 
exceedingly  fiery,  as  I  have  known,  but  the  flame 
of  it  kept  down,  for  the  most  part,  or  soon  allayed, 
with  those  moral  endowments  he  had.  He  was 
naturally  compassionate  towards  objects  in  distress, 
even  to  an  effeminate  measure ;  though  God  had 
made  him  a  heart  wherein  was  left  little  room  for 
any  fear  but  what  was  due  to  Himself,  of  which 
there  was  a  large  proportion,  yet  did  he  exceed 
in  tenderness  towards  sufferers.  A  larger  soul,  I 
think,  hath  seldom  dwelt  in  a  house  of  clay  than 
his  was."  * 

Oliver  Cromwell  was  succeeded  in  his  office  of 

protector  by  his  eldest  son  Richard,      peaceful 

a  young  man  of  moderate  abilities,  accession  of  his 
of  no  experience,  accustomed  only  80n  Rlcliard— 
to  a  retired  life,  and  totally  unfitted  to  carry  on  the 
government  in  the  critical  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  placed.  During  several  months,  however, 
his  administration  went  on  tranquilly  and  regu- 
larly ;  his  title  was  recognised  by  the  council,  the 
city,  the  army,  and  the  navy  ;  upwards  of  ninety 
addresses  were  presented  to  him  from  the  counties 
and  most  considerable  corporations,  expressing  the 
strongest  attachment  to  his  person  and  govern- 
ment ;  foreign  sovereigns  vied  with  each  other 
in  their  addresses  of  congratulation  on  his  accession ; 
the  obedience  of  Ireland  was  secured  by  his  brother 
Henry,  and  Scotland  by  Monk,  who  professed 
great  attachment  to  the  family  of  Cromwell ;  so 
that  for  some  time  the  authority  of  the  new  pro- 
tector seemed  more  firmly  established  than  even 
that  of  his  great  father. 

It  Mas  necessary,  however,  to  summon  a  parlia- 
ment to  obtain  supplies,  as  the  —he  summonses 
debts  and  engagements  of  the  late  a  parliament, 
protector  were  pressing,  the  payment  of  the  troops 
was  in  arrears,  and  the  coffers  of  the  State  were 
almost  empty.  Either  in  the  expectation  of  ob- 
taining greater  influence  among  the  small  boroughs, 
which  Cromwell  had  disfranchised,  or  from  a  desire 
to  return  to  the  ancient  constitution,  writs  were 
issued  in  the  ordinary  manner  to  all  boroughs  which 
had  been  accustomed  to  send  members;  and  the 
reformed  model  of  Cromwell  was  consequently 
abandoned.  Thirty  members  were  returned  from 
Ireland,  and  an  equal  number  was  sent  from  Scot- 
land, among  whom  was  Argyll,  who  had  hitherto 
been  prevented  by  the  jealousy  of  the  ruling 
powers  from  obtaining  a  seat.  Rather  more  than 
one  half  of  the  members  of  the  new  parliament 

*  Maidstone's  Letter  to  "Winthorp,  Governor  of  Con- 
necticut. 
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consisted   of  supporters  of  the   government;    the 
remainder  was  made  up  of  presbyterians  and  repub- 
licans.    The  other  house,  as  it  was  termed,  was 
made  up  of  Cromwell's   peers.      The   parliament 
met  on  the  27th  of  January,  1659.     After  taking 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  protector,  they  pro- 
ceeded  to  consider  a  bill   for   the  recognition  of 
Richard  as  the  undoubted  lord-protector  and  chief 
Opposition  of     magistrate  of  the  commonwealth, 
the  republican    which  was  carried  with  difficulty, 
Part>-  and  only  after  the  epithet  "un- 

doubted" was  thrown  out.  His  mode  of  accession 
was  severely  scrutinised;  his  negative  voice  in 
passing  bills  objected  to ;  and  the  sitting  of  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  members  opposed.  Defeated  on 
these  questions,  the  opposition,  who  disputed  every- 
thing, made  a  fierce  attack  upon  the  late  adminis- 
tration, and  threatened  to  impeach  Thurloe,  the 
secretary  of  state,  and  Butler,  one  of  Olivers  major- 
generals. 

But   the   government  of   the   young   protector 
Cabals  of  the     was  menaced  with  a  more  formid- 
officers —        able  danger  from  another  quarter. 
Richard  had  no  authority  over  the  army.     All  his 
tastes  and  habits  were  pacific;  and  the  stern  mili- 
tary enthusiasts,  whom  Oliver  had  so  often  led  to 
victory,  regarded  with  contempt  the  character  and 
administration  of  his  indolent,  good-natured  son. 
They  soon  began  to  cabal  against  him,  and,  led 
by  Fleetwood,  Richard's  brother-in-law,  and  Des- 
borough,  his  uncle,  they  formed  a  coalition  with 
the  republican  minority  of  the  house  of  commons. 
These  military  malcontents  held  frequent  meetings 
at  Wallingford  House,  the  residence  of  Fleetwood. 
They  proposed  that  the  office  of  lord-general  should 
be  separated  from  that  of  protector,  and  together 
with  the  power  over  all  commissions  in  the  army 
conferred  upon  Fleetwood,  who  was  a  weak  and 
fanatical,  though  honest,  republican,  and  completely 
in  their  hands.     The  commons,  on  the  other  hand, 
alarmed  at  the  caballing  of  the  officers  and  the 
republican  faction,  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect 
that,  during  the  sitting  of  parliament,  no  general 
council  or  meeting  of  the  officers  of  the   army 
should  be  held  without  leave  of  the  protector  and 
of  both  houses.    This  step  brought  about  an  irame- 
— collision       ^iate  collision  between  the  corn- 
between  them     mons  and  the  junto  of  Wallingford 
and  the         House,  who,  three  days  after  (April 
commons.        22n(^  compelled  Kichard  to  dis. 

solve  the  parliament. 

On  the  6th  of  May  a  declaration  was  published 

lte-assembling    by  the  council  of  officers,  inviting 

of  the  Hump      the  members  of  the  Long  Parlia- 

larliaraent.      menf>  who  had  been  expelled  hj 

Cromwell,  on  the  20th  of  April,  1653,  to  return  to 
their  seats.  On  the  next  day,  Lenthal,  the  speaker, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  the  members  of  the 
Rump  Parliament,  as  it  was  contemptuously  termed, 
hastened  to  Westminster,  and  resumed  their  func- 
tions. Their  first  act  was  to  pass  a  declaration 
touching  their  resolution  to  secure  the  property 
and  liberty  of  the  people,  and  that  without  any 


house  of  peers,  or  the  supremacy  of  a  single  person, 
protector  or  king.     Richard  Cromwell,  who  had 
been  virtually  deposed  when  his  parliament  was 
dissolved   at   the  dictation  of  the      Kesipnation 
military  junto,  now  formally  signed       of  Richard 
his    demission;    and,    abandoning       Cromwell, 
without  a  struggle  a  position  for  which  he  had 
neither  ability  nor  inclination,  retired  to  enjoy  the 
tranquillity  of  private  life. 

A  council  of  state  was  immediately  nominated 
to  carry  on  the  government,  and  Fleetwood  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  army.  The  royalists,  who  deemed  this  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  bringing  Unsuccessful 
about  the  restoration  of  the  king,  risings 

projected  a  simultaneous  rising  in  ofthero)  allets. 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  Charles,  with 
his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  proceeded  to  Calais,  to 
watch  the  progress  of  the  insurrection.  But  the 
plot  was  betrayed  by  Sir  Richard  Willis,  and  the 
attempt  was  everywhere  unsuccessful.  Sir  John 
Gore,  and  various  other  cavaliers,  were  arrested  and 
committed  to  prison,  on  a  charge  of  high-treason. 
Sir  John  Booth,  a  presbyterian,  who  took  up  arms 
at  Chester,  and  declared  for  a  free  parliament,  was 
defeated  and  made  prisoner  by  Lambert.  In 
various  other  quarters  the  insurgents  fled  before 
the  forces  of  the  parliament,  and  threw  down  their 
arms,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  w?eeks  the  insurrec- 
tion was  completely  suppressed. 

The  old  quarrel,  however,  between  the  army  and 
the   parliament  speedily   revived.         Q      ■. 
The  officers,  elated  by  their  recent      between  the 
successes,  and  conscious  that  the    officers  and  the 
Rump  existed  only  at  their  plea-         Bump. 
sure,  demanded  that  Fleetwood  should  be  declared 
commander-in-chief,    without    limitations    to    his 
authority ;  and  that  Lambert,  who,  with  very  infe- 
rior abilities  and  claims,  was  manifestly  aiming  to 
tread  in  the  steps  of  Cromwell,  should  be  appointed 
major-general,  as  a  proper  reward  for  his  services. 
The  Rump,  however,  led  by  Haselrig,  a  headstrong 
and  intemperate  man,  "  being  jealous  that  the  sol- 
diers might  break  them,"  endeavoured  to  anticipate 
their    movements  by  dismissing    Lambert,   Des- 
borough,  and  other  officers,  and  declaring  it  high- 
treason  to  levy  money  without  the  consent  of  par- 
liament.*    On  this  Lambert  marched  his  troops  to 
Westminster,   and  dispersed    the      Dissolution 
assembly,  now  powerless,  as  w'ell  of  the 

as  degraded  in  public  estimation.      parliament. 
A  committee  of  safety,  consisting  of  twenty-three 
persons,  named  by  the  officers,  assumed  the  direction 
of  public  affairs ;  and  thus  the  kingdom  was  once 
more  subjected  to  a  military  despotism. 

In  this  critical  state  of  affairs  all  eyes  were  turned 
to  General   Monk,  on  whose   de-        Character 
cision    the   fate  of    the    different    and  behaviour 
parties  seemed  to  hang.   Monk  had         of  Monk, 
originally  borne  arms  for  the  king,  and  had  been 
taken  prisoner  by  Fairfax,  at  the  siege  of  Nantwich, 
and  committed  to  the  Tower;  but  on  his  release  he 
*   Whitlocke,  p.  683 ;  Thurloe,  vol.  vii.  p.  703. 
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accepted  a  commission  from  the  parliament,  and 
was  employed  in  the  reduction  of  Ireland.  When 
the  government  was  seized  by  Cromwell,  Monk  cor- 
dially supported  the  protectorate,  and  on  the  death 
of  Oliver,  he  readily  transferred  his  services  to  his 
son.  He  had  quietly  acquiesced,  however,  in  the  de- 
position of  Richard,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Rump. 
But  he  seems  to  have  taken  offence  at  the  second 
expulsion  of  the  parliament,  and  the  appointment 
of  a  provisional  government  by  the  officers  at 
Westminster ;  and  probably  felt  some  apprehension 
that  his  own  position  was  not  secure  from  their 
attacks.     He  therefore  refused  to  acknowledge  the 

he  declares  for  usurped  authority  of  the  committee 

the  parliament—  of  safety,  declared  at  once  for  the 
parliament,  and  prepared  for  marching  into  Eng- 
land to  vindicate  their  invaded  privileges.  With 
this  view  he  new-modelled  his  army,  and  displaced 
the  officers  whose  attachment  he  suspected;  he 
drew  together  the  various  scattered  regiments  ;  lie 
hastily  summoned  a  meeting  of  the  commissioners 
of  the  shires,  and  obtained  from  them  an  advance 
of  money  for  the  sustenance  of  his  troops.  Having 
communicated  to  the  meeting  his  resolution  of 
marching  to  London,  he  recommended  the  internal 
tranquillity  of  the  country  to  their  care  ;  and  leaving 
a  division  of  the  army  to  assist  them,  he  set  out  at 
the  head  of  seven  thousand  veteran  troops. 

On  receiving  notice  of  this  movement  the  provi- 

his  cautious    sional   government    instantly  ap- 

policy.  pointed  Lambert  to  command  the 

forces  in  the  north  of  England,  and  sent  several 
ministers  to  Monk,  "  to  persuade  him  to  a  right 
understanding  of  things,  and  to  prevent  the 
effusion  of  blood."  The  wary  general  declared 
that  his  sole  object  was  to  free  the  parliament  from 
the  oppression  of  the  soldiers,  and  made  the  most 
solemn  protestations  that  he  was,  above  all  things, 
a  friend  to  liberty  and  the  commonwealth.  On 
learning  that  Lambert  was  advancing  at  the  head 
of  a  superior  force,  Monk,  with  the  view  of  gaining 
time,  sent  three  commissioners  to  the  provisional 
government  with  great  professions  of  his  desire  for 
peace,  and  with  offers  of  an  amicable  arrangement. 
Wh€n  the  treaty  was  concluded,  however,  he  refused 
to  ratify  it,  complaining  that  the  terms  were  unsa- 
tisfactory, and  that'll  is  commissioners  had  exceeded 
their  powers,  but  offered  to  enter  into  a  new  nego- 
tiation at  Newcastle.  While  he  thus  amused  the 
committee  with  these  fallacious  offers,  the  army  of 
the  unwary  Lambert,  which  was  reduced  to  great 
straits  for  want  of  money,  and  compelled  to  live  at 
free  quarters,  melted  away,  and  at  length  entirely 
dispersed. 

Meanwhile,  as  soon  as  the  tidings  of  Monk's 
Public  proceedings  reached  London,  the 

dissatisfaction  people  everywhere  manifested  their 
with  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  conduct  of 
o  ceis.  t^e  mHJtojy  junto,  and  refused  to 
pay  taxes.  A  violent  tumult  broke  out  in  the 
capital,  and  was  not  suppressed  without  bloodshed. 
The  city  apprentices  assembled  in  great  numbers, 
and  demanded  a  free  parliament.     The  fleet,  under 


Admiral  Lawson,  sailed  up  the  river,  and  denounced 
the  usurpation  of  the  military;  and  the  governor 
and  garrison  of  Portsmouth  declared  for  the  parlia- 
ment. The  soldiers  themselves  separated  into  fac- 
tions, and  several  regiments,  abandoning  their 
officers,  revolted  to  their  opponents.  In  the  midst 
of  these  commotions  the  members  The  Rump 
of  the  Rump  once  more  ventured  resume  their 
to  resume  their  seats,  from  which  seats. 

they  had  twice  before  been  ignominiously  expelled ; 
and,  untaught  by  experience,  proceeded  at  once  to 
dismiss  their  rivals,  Lambert  and  Desborough,  and 
other  officers,  from  their  command,  and  ordered 
them  to  retire  to  their  houses.  Sir  Henry  Vane,  and 
some  other  members  who  had  adhered  to  the  mili- 
tary council,  were  ordered  into  a  similar  confine- 
ment, and  Lambert  was  arrested  and  committed  to 
the  Tower.  Utterly  blind  to  the  signs  of  the  times, 
they  prepared  a  bill  for  renouncing  anew  the  title 
of  Charles  Stewart  and  of  all  his  line,  and,  uncon- 
scious of  their  danger,  they  passed  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Monk  for  his  letter  promising  to  them  all  obedi- 
ence and  faithfulness,  and  desired  him  to  come  up 
to  London  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  the  meantime,  Monk  had  crossed  the  Tweed 
on  the  2nd  of  January,  1660,  and  Monk's  reserve 
was  advancing  towards  the  capital,  and  dissimu- 
In  all  the  counties  through  which  l»tIoa— 
he  passed,  the  leading  gentry  flocked  round  him, 
expressing  their  earnest  desire  that  he  would  em- 
ploy his  power  in  restoring  the  kingdom  to  peace 
and  liberty.  At  York  he  was  waited  on  by  Fairfax, 
who  urged  him  to  declare  for  the  king;  but  the 
General,  taciturn,  selfish,  and  wary,  refused  to  dis- 
close his  intentions.  He  still  continued  to  make 
loud  professions  of  his  duty  and  obedience  to  the 
parliament ;  but  on  reaching  St.  Alban's  he  sent  a 
message  demanding  that  the  soldiers  who  were  in 
and  around  the  capital  should  be  removed  to  make 
room  for  his  own  forces.  The  parliament,  though 
greatly  perplexed  by  this  demand,  were  obliged  to 
comply ;  but  the  soldiers  mutinied,  and  were  with 
great  difficulty  induced  to  yield  their  quarters  to 
the  northern  army.  On  entering  the  city  Monk 
still  maintained  an  impenetrable  reserve  respecting 
his  plans ;  it  is  by  no  means  improbable,  indeed,  as 
has  been  conjectured,  that  he  did  not  make  up  his 
mind  till  he  had  been  some  days  in  the  capital,  and 
had  satisfied  himself  that  the  popular  feeling  was 
strongly  in  favour  of  a  free  parliament,  which 
it  was  evident  would  instantly  restore  the  exiled 
family. 

His  conduct  at  first,  however,  either  from  dis- 
simulation or  irresolution,  was  exceedingly  uncer- 
tain,  and  kept  the  public  mind  in  a  state  of  painful 
suspense.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  London,  the 
common  council,  dissatisfied  both  with  the  parlia- 
ment and  the  army,  refused  to  submit  to  an  assess- 
ment imposed  upon  them,  till  it  should  be  levied  by 
a  free  and  lawful  parliament.  The  council  of  state 
resolved  to  inflict  immediate  chastisement  upon  the 
refractory  citizens,  ordered  Monk  to  march  into  the 
citv,  to  seize  twelve  of  the  most  obnoxious  of  the 
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common-councilmen,  and  to  pull  down  the  chains, 
gates,  and  portcullises.     To  the  surprise  and  mor- 
— he  declares     tification  of  the  citizens  he  promptly 
for  a  free        obeyed  these  orders ;  but  two  days 
parliament.       after>   ne  retraCed  his   steps,   and 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  parliament,  complaining  of  the 
odious  service  which  they  had  forced  upon  him, 
reproached  them  with  their  cabals,  and  the  encou- 
ragement they  had  given  to  turbulence  and  anarchy, 
and  required  them  immediately  to  invite  the  se- 
cluded members  of  the  Long  Parliament  to  resume 
their  seate,  and  to  fix  a  time  for  their  own  dissolu- 
tion, and   the   assembling  of  a  new  parliament. 
This  declaration  was  welcomed  with  extravagant 
Joy  of  the       demonstrations  of  joy  by  the  great 
people.  body  of  the  people.   Bonfires  blazed 

in  every  street ;  and  "  rumps,"  in  derision  of  the  par- 
liament, were  roasted  in  every  quatter  of  the  metro- 
polis. 

On  the  21st  of  February  the  presbyterian  mem- 
bers of  the  house  of  commons,  who  had  been 
excluded  by  Pride's  Purge  before  the  trial  of  the 
king,  in  1649,  returned  to  their  seats  amid  the 
acclamations  of  the  multitudes  who  filled  West- 
minster Hall  and  Palace  Yard.  The  leaders  of  the 
Rump  perceived  that  their  power  was  gone,  and 
abandoned  the  field  without  a  struggle;  all  the 
proceedings  of  the  parliament  since  the  exclusion 
of  the  presbyterians  were  declared  null  and  void  ; 
the  solemn  league  and  covenant  was  ordered  to  be 
read  in  the  churches ;  Monk  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  all  the  forces  in  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland;  an  assessment  was  fixed  for  the 
support  of  the  army  and  navy;  a  committee 
of  Estates  was  appointed  to  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment ;  writs  were  issued  for  a  general  election ; 
and  then  the  famous  Long  Parliament,  which 
during  twenty  years  had  exercised,  both  for  good 
and  evil,  a  vast  influence  on  the  destiny  of  the 
country,  was  finally  dissolved. 

The  elections  for  the  new  house  of  commons 
Feeling  of  the  went  everywhere  in  favour  of 
new  parliament,  candidates  inclined  to  the  royal 
family.  When  the  parliament  assembled  on  the 
25th  of  April,  the  peers  resumed  their  hereditary 
seats  and  functions.  The  two  houses  concurred  in 
the  same  purpose  of  restoring  the  king;  and  it 
was  evident  that  this  could  be  secured  in  a  peace- 
able manner  only  by  the  adoption  of  prompt  and 
vigorous  measures.  The  soldiers  were  deeply  dis- 
satisfied with  the  turn  affairs  had  taken,  and 
needed  only  a  leader  in  whom  they  could  confide 
to  induce  them  to  renew  the  struggle  for  the  pre- 
servation of  their  power  and  privileges.  The 
country,  indeed,  very  narrowly  escaped  the  perils 
of  a  bloody  contest.  On  the  day  before  the  meet- 
ing of  the  new  parliament,  Lambert  made  his 
escape  from  the  Tower,  and  began  to  assemble 
forces  at  Daventry.  His  former  comrades  hastened 
from  all  quarters  to  his  standard ;  but  the  activity 
of  Colonel  Ingoldsby  dispersed  the  discontented 
troops  before   they   could   assemble  in   sufficient 

VOL.  II. 


numbers  to  become  formidable ;  and  Lambert  him- 
self was  taken  prisoner,  and  brought  back  to  his 
former  quarters  in  the  Tower. 

In  this  critical  state  of  affairs  it  was  of  vast  im- 
portance that  the  restoration  of  the  exiled  family 
should  be  carried  into  effect  with  the  least  possible 
delay.  Any  lengthened  discussion  of  the  terms  on 
which  the  king  should  be  recalled  would,  without 
doubt,  have  occasioned  fierce  disputes  and  quarrels 
between  the  presbyterians  and  royalists,  and  might 
possibly  have  ended  in  subjecting  the  nation  to  the 
permanent  rule  of  a  military  despotism.  Both  the 
great  parties,  therefore,  cordially  Resolution  to 
agreed  in  the  propriety  of  bring-  restore  the 
ing  the  interregnum  to  a  speedy  king. 

termination.  On  the  1st  of  May  Sir  John  Gran- 
ville, who  had  been  employed  for  some  time  in  the 
negotiations  between  Charles  and  Monk,  arrived 
from  Breda  with  royal  despatches,  which  the 
general,  who  continued  to  wear  the  mask  to  the 
last  moment,  refused  to  receive  in  private,  and 
caused  Granville  to  present  to  him  in  the  midst 
of  the  council  of  state.  Shortly  after  it  was  an- 
nounced to  the  commons,  that  a  servant  of  the 
king's  was  at  the  door  with  a  message  from  his 
majesty.  Granville  was  immediately  called  in  with 
the  loudest  acclamations,  and  the  letter  of  the  king, 
containing  the  celebrated  "  Decla-  Declaration  of 
ration  of  Breda"   was  read.     It  Breda, 

offered  to  grant  a  free  pardon  and  indemnity  to  all 
persons  whatsoever,  without  any  other  exceptions 
than  should  be  made  by  parliament;  it  promised 
complete  liberty  of  conscience ;  offered  to  leave  all 
grants,  purchases,  and  alienations  of  lands  made 
during  the  civil  war  to  be  regulated  by  the  parlia- 
ment ;  and  assured  the  soldiers  that  they  should  be 
satisfied  with  respect  to  their  arrears,  and  that  the 
pay  which  they  then  enjoyed  should  be  secured  to 
them  for  the  future.  A  committee  was  at  once  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  an  answer  to  the  king's  letter, 
expressing  the  satisfaction  of  the  house  with  his 
majesty's  gracious  offers;  and  it  was  agreed  that  the 
letter  and  declaration  should  immediately  be  pub- 
lished. The  venerable  Sir  Matthew  Hale  ventured 
to  recommend  that  some  more  definite  settlement 
should  be  made  before  the  king  was  restored ;  but 
Monk  interposed,  and  informed  the  house  that,  if  the 
treaty  was  delayed,  he  could  not  answer  either  for 
the  peace  of  the  nation,  or  the  obedience  of  the 
army.  All  attempts,  therefore,  to  impose  conditions 
on  the  king  were  laid  aside.  On  the  8th  of  May 
Charles  was  proclaimed  with  great  solemnity  in 
Palace  Yard,  at  Whitehall,  and  at  Temple  Bar. 
A  deputation  from  both  houses  was  sent  to  Breda  to 
invite  him  to  return,  and  take  possession  of  the 
throne.  On  the  25th  of  May,  1660,  The  king  lands 
he  landed  at  Dover,  accompanied  »  England. 
by  his  two  brothers,  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Glou- 
cester; and  on  the  29th,  which  was  also  his  birth- 
day, he  entered  London  amid  the  most  extravagant 
demonstrations  of  joy,  and  took  up  his  residence 
in  the  palace  of  his  ancestors. 
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CHAPTER  LII. 

CHARLES    THE    SECOND. 
a.d.  1680— 16S5. 

Charles  II.  was  thirty  years  of  age  wnen  he 
Accession  of  ascended  the  throne  of  his  ances- 
Cliarles  II.  tors.  His  restoration  was  hailed 
with  delight  by  nearly  ail  classes  of  the  com- 
munity;  and  he  possessed  not  a  few  qualities  cal- 
culated to  recommend  him  to  popular  favour.  He 
had  a  good  understanding,  a  lively  wit,  graceful 
and  engaging  manners,  and  an  affable  demeanour. 
But  he  was  selfish  in  the  extreme,  utterly  desti- 
tute of  principle,  honour,  or  gratitude,  fond  of 
debasing  indulgences  and  of  frivolous  amusements, 
and  insensible  to  shame  or  reproach.  Few  monarchs 
owed  more  to  the  spontaneous  affection  and  gene- 
rous indulgence  of  his  people,  and  few  have  repaid 
them  with  such  infamous  ingratitude.  The  restora- 
tion of  the  royal  authority  was  hailed  with  peculiar 
delight  by  the  Scottish  nation;  for  it  was  not 
merely  the  restoration  of  their  ancient  race  of 
kings,  but  also,  as  they  supposed,  of  their  national 
Hopes  of  the  independence.  The  presbyterians, 
Scottish  nation,  vvho  composed  nearly  the  entire 
nation,  flattered  themselves  that  they  had  special 
claims  upon  the  royal  gratitude.  They  had  re- 
peatedly taken  arms  for  the  monarchy,  and  had 
suffered  severely  in  their  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
maintain  the  Stewart  dynasty  upon  the  throne. 
The  iron  yoke  of  Cromwell  had  been  regarded  by 
them  with  bitter  hatred  ;  and  no  Scotsman  of  rank 
or  influence  had  lent  to  the  protectorate  his  active 
support.  They  had  rallied  round  the  young  king 
at  the  moment  when  his  affairs  were  nearly  despe- 
rate, and  had  freely  spent  their  blood  and  treasure 
in  support  of  his  claims.  He  had  himself  taken 
their  covenant,  and  had  solemnly  sworn  to  defend 
their  church  ;  and  his  declaration  from  Breda  pro- 
raised  complete  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  his 
subjects.  On  all  these  grounds  they  expected  that 
kindness,  or  at  least  justice,  would  be  shown  to 
them  by  the  restored  monarch ;  and  that  they  would 
be  permitted,  without  molestation,  to  worship  God 
according  to  the  form  so  clear  to  their  hearts.  But 
Charles  entertained  an  inveterate  dislike  to  the 
strict  observances  of  the  Scottish  Church  :  he  was 
accustomed  to  say  that  the  Presbyterian  religion 
Dislike  of  the  was  quite  unfit  for  a  gentleman; 
king  to  presby-  and  his  vindictive  recollection  of 
terianism.  tnc  manner  }n  which  he  was  treated 
by  the  clergy  during  his  brief  residence  in  Scot- 
land, combined  with  his  secret  attachment  to  the 
Romish  faith,  induced  him  readily,  in  spite  of  his 
solemn  oaths  and  engagements,  to  sanction  the 
proposal  for  the  overthrow  of  presbytery,  and 
the  establishment  of  prelacy  in  its  room.  A  similar 
attempt  had  led  directly  to  the  ruin  of  his  father ; 
but  England  was  at  that  time  strongly  disaffected 
towards  the  royal  government,  and  sympathised 
with  the  determined  resistance  made  by  the  Scots 


to  this  arbitrary  attack  on  their  rights  and  liber- 
ties ;  whereas  the  English  were  now  zealous 
alike  for  monarchy  and  prelacy,  and  regarded  the 
Scottish  Church  with  indifference,  if  not  with 
aversion.  The  scheme,  therefore,  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  presbyterian  religion,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  episcopacy,  though  in  the  highest 
degree  obnoxious  to  the  Scottish  nation,  and  dis- 
approved by  the  greater  part  even  of  the  nobles, 
was  attended  with  little  risk  to  the  throne,  and 
was  carried  into  effect,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances 
of  Lauderdale  and  other  courtiers,  who  well  knew 
how  distasteful  it  was  both  to  the  national  and 
religious  feelings  of  the  people. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
on  whom  the  management  of  public  affairs  was 
devolved  by  the  king,  entertained  a  strong  dislike 
to  the  Scottish  nation,  whose  fanatical  and  rebel- 
lious spirit,  he  alleged,  rendered  them  unworthy  of 
confidence;  and,  not  contented  with  procuring  the 
overthrow  of  their  national  church,  he  recom- 
mended that  the  forts  erected  by  Cromwell  should 
be  maintained,  in  order  to  repress  the  disloyal  and 
mutinous  spirit  of  the  people ;  and  the  advice  was 
supported  by  Monk,  now  created  Duke  of  Albe- 
marle, whose  avarice  made  him  desirous  to  retain 
the  command  of  the  'English  garrisons  in  Scotland. 
But  Lauderdale,  who  possessed  considerable  in- 
fluence with  the  king,  pleaded  the  tried  loyalty  of 
the  Scottish  nation,  and  their  strong  attachment  to 
their  native  sovereign  ;  and  hinted  Demolition  of 
that,  as  republican  principles  still  the  forts  ir 
prevailed  in  England,  the  time  Scotland. 
would  probably  come  when,  instead  of  English 
garrisons  in  Scotland,  his  majesty  might  require 
Scottish  garrisons  in  England,  to  repress  the  turbu- 
lence of  his  English  subjects,  and  to  defend  the 
throne  against  their  renewed  attacks.  These  re- 
presentations, together  with  the  consideration  of 
the  expense  which  it  would  cost  to  maintain  the 
garrisons,  induced  his  majesty  to  disband  or  with- 
draw the  forces  in  Scotland,  and  to  demolish  all  the 
citadels  and  forts  which  had  been  erected  there. 

Immediately  on  the  return  of  the  king,  great 
numbers  of  the  nobility  and  principal  gentry  hur- 
ried to  London  to  tender  their  services,  and  to 
prefer  their  claims  to  the  chief  offices  of  state.  His 
majesty  was  greatly  influenced  in  the  distribution 
of  his  patronage  by  the  advice  of  Clarendon ;  and 
that  advice  was  in  too  many  cases  Formation  of 
given  without  anv  reference  to  the  the  Scottish 
merit  of  the  applicant,  Middleton,  admimstraUon. 
an  unprincipled  soldier  of  fortune,  was  elevated  to 
the  peerage,  and  made  general  of  the  forces,  and 
royal  commissioner  to  the  parliament;  Glencairn 
was  appointed  chancellor;  Rothes,  president  of  the 
council ;  Crawford,  treasurer ;  Lauderdale,  secretary; 
Marischal,  lord  privy  seal ;  Sir  Archibald  Primrose, 
clerk-register;  and  Sir  John  Fletcher,  lord-advo- 
cate. 

At  a  meeting,  held  by  the  king's  authority,  of 
all  the  leading  Scotchmen  in  London,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  committee  of  Estates,  nominated  by  the 
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parliament  of  1650,  should  undertake  the  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs  until  a  new  parliament 
Behaviour  of  assembled.  The  committee  entered 
the  committee  upon  the  duties  of  their  office  in  a 
of  Estates.  8pirit  which  showed  clearly  what 
Scotland  had  to  expect  from  her  restored  sovereign. 
Their  first  act  was  to  commit  to  prison  a  number 
of  the  remonstrants  who  had  assembled  to  frame 
an  humble  petition  to  the  king.  They  then,  with 
with  an  obsequiousness  not  less  base  than  useless, 
hastened  to  obliterate  the  inscriptions  on  the  tombs 
of  Alexander  Henderson  and  George  Gillespie, 
and  ordered  Rutherford's  celebrated  treatise,  en- 
titled "  Lex  Ilex,"  to  be  burned  by  the  hands  of 
the  common  hangman. 

The  parliament  assembled  on  the  1st  of  January, 
Meeting  of  1661,  and  was  opened  by  Mid- 
parliament—  dleton  with  unusual  magnificence. 
The  Scottish  Estates  had  rarely  ventured  to  offer 
any  serious  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  sovereign  ; 
but  the  present  parliament  proved  unusually  obse- 
quious. The  candidates  whose  subserviency  to  the 
crown  could  not  be  relied  on,  had  been  either  im- 
prisoned, or  summoned  to  appear  as  delinquents ; 
and  the  members  chosen,  through  the  management 
of  the  chancellor,  had  been  preferred  chiefly  on 
account  of  their  readiness  to  comply  with  the 
wishes  of  the  court.  When  the  Estates  proceeded 
to  business,  it  soon  became  evident  that  it  was 
—its  base  their  intention  to  overturn  the 
subserviency,  entire  fabric  of  the  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberties  of  the  country.  The  privilege  which 
had  been  conceded  to  the  parliament,  of  electing 
its  own  president,  was  taken  away,  and  the  office 
restored  to  the  chancellor.  The  nomination  of 
councillors,  judges,  and  officers  of  state,  was  recog- 
nised as  an  inherent  branch  of  the  royal  preroga- 
tive. The  command  of  the  militia,  and  the  right 
to  summon  and  dissolve  parliaments  and  public  as- 
semblies, were  declared  to  reside  in  the  sovereign 
alone ;  and  any  attempt  to  hold  any  such  meeting, 
without  his  authority,  was  converted  into  treason. 
An  oath  of  allegiance  was  enacted,  which  acknow- 
ledged the  royal  supremacy  over  all  persons,  and 
in  all  matters  civil  and  religious,  and  made  the 
denial  of  it  high-treason.  The  power  of  electing 
the  lords  of  the  articles,  without  whose  consent  no 
act  could  be  introduced,  was  taken  away  from  the 
parliament ;  and  the  old  custom  was  revived, 
which  left  the  nomination  of  this  committee  really, 
though  not  in  form,  in  the  hands  of  the  crown.* 
The  solemn  league  and  covenant  was  annulled, 
and  its  renewal,  without  the  sanction  of  the 
king,  prohibited  under  the  severest  penalties. 
A  last  expiring  effort  was  made  by  the  ministers 
to  stay  the  torrent  which  was  sweeping  away  the 
whole  work  of  reformation,  but  without  effect. 
When  they  met  in  their  provincial  synods,  for  the 
purpose  of  framing  an  humble  petition  to  the  king, 
messengers  from  the  parliament  ordered  them  to 
disperse  under  pain  of  treason.  The  monthly  assess- 
ments levied  by  Cromwell  had  long  been  felt  as  a 
*  Acts  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  vol.  vii. 


grievous  burden  on  the  resources  of  the  country  j 
but  the  Estates,  in  the  excess  of  their  servile 
loyalty,  conferred  upon  the  king  for  life  an  annual 
subsidy  to  the  same  amount — forty  thousand  pounds 
sterling — for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  public 
tranquillity  by  a  military  force.* 

At  length,  tired  of  reversing  particular  statutes, 
the  Scottish  councillors  proposed  Pujvergal  of  all 
to  annul  all  the  proceedings  of  the  the  acts  of 
various  parliaments  and  conven-  previous  parlia- 
tions  which  had  been  held  since  ments  8ince  1633' 
16.33,  as  irregular  and  unconstitutional — on  the  ab- 
surd pretext  that  the  late  king  had  been  constrained 
by  violence  to  give  them  his  sanction.  No  such  alle- 
gation however  could  be  made,  even  by  the  shame- 
less and  debauched  nobles  who  now  managed  the 
affairs  of  Scotland,  regarding  the  parliament  of  1641, 
at  which  the  king's  father  had  himself  presided, 
and  the  parliament  of  1648,  which  was  chosen  and 
directed  by  his  special  u:M  suctions,  for  the  purpose 
of  confirming  the  engagement.  But  Middleton, 
with  characteristic  effrontery,  maintained  that  the 
former  had  been  held  in  the  interval  between  two 
rebellions,  when  a  real  restraint  had  been  imposed 
upon  the  king  by  the  necessity  of  affairs,  although 
no  personal  violence  had  been  used ;  while  the  latter 
had  attempted  to  conciliate  the  covenanters  by 
such  hypocritical  terms  as  rendered  its  whole  pro- 
ceedings deserving  of  condemnation.  In  spite  of 
the  unexpected  and  strenuous  opposition  of  Craw- 
ford, Cassillis,  Loudoun,  and  other  old  covenanters, 
this  act  was  passed  by  a  large  majority ;  and  thus, 
at  one  sweep,  all  the  barriers  which  had  been 
raised  to  protect  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of 
the  nation — all  the  valuable  privileges  which  had 
been  wrested  from  the  crown — were  at  once  com- 
pletely annulled,  and  a  precedent  was  furnished 
destructive  of  all  security  of  person  or  property, 
and  of  all  confidence  between  the  sovereign  and 
his  subjects.  This  infamous  act,  as  Burnet  remarks, 
"  was  only  fit  to  be  concluded  after  a  drunken 
bout."  It  is  well  known,  indeed,  Drunkenness 
that  it  was  proposed  at  a  debauch,  of  the  officials. 
by  the  miserable  and  abandoned  crew  who  now 
managed  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  and  carried  in 
the  midst  of  drunken  acclamations.  "  It  was  a 
maddening  time,"  says  Burnet,  "  when  the  men  of 
affairs  were  perpetually  drunk."  f  Middleton  him- 
self often  took  his  place  on  the  throne  in  such  a 
state  of  intoxication  that  the  house  had  to  be 
adjourned. 

When  the  king  was  restored  to  the  throne,  either 
through  accident  or  design,  the  amnesty  which 
was  promised  to  his  English  subjects  was  withheld 
from  Scotland.  "It  was  deemed  more  political  for 
him,"  says  one  of  his  apologists,  "  to  hold  over 
men's  heads  for  some  time  the  terror  of  punishment, 
till  they  should  have  made  the  requisite  compli- 

*  Acts  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  vol.  vii. 

f  Burnet's  History  of  his  Own  Times,  vol.  i.  p.  174. 
Burnet  says  that  Sir  Archibald  Primrose,  "the  subtilest  of 
all  Lord  Middleton's  creatures,"  first  suggested,  "  half  in 
jest,"  this  notorious  act,  which  was  not  resolved  upon, 
however,  till  the  junta  "  had  drunk  higher." 
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ances  with  the  new  government."  But  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  ungenerous  course  of  policy 
was  persevered  in  by  the  king  and  his  advisers 
with  the  view  of  gratifying  their  revenge  by  the 
destruction  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  par- 
liamentary leaders.  The  Marquis  of  Argyll  was 
the  first  victim  selected.  To  seize  this  powerful 
noble  in  the  midst  of  his  devoted  retainers,  would 
have  been  a  work  of  difficulty  and  danger ;  and 

Apprehension     therefore  he   was    encouraged   to 

of  the  Marquis  repair  to  London  by  an  apparently 
of  Argyll-  friendly  letter  from  the  king.  On 
reaching  the  capital,  he  hastened  to  Whitehall ; 
but,  while  waiting  in  the  privy  chamber  for  per- 
mission to  kiss  his  majesty's  hand,  he  wras  suddenly 
arrested,  and  hurried  to  the  Tower  as  a  traitor 
and  a  regicide — it  being  asserted  that  he  had  secretly 
encouraged  the  republicans  to  put  the  late  king 
to  death.  He  was  shortly  after  sent  down  to 
Scotland,  to  be  tried  by  his  bitterest  enemies, 
who  were  eagerly  expecting  to  be  rewarded  with 
the  grant  of  his  estates.  His  indictment  consisted 
of  fourteen  different  charges,  extending  over  all  the 
transactions  in  Scotland,  from  the  rising  of  the 
covenanters  in  1638  down  to  his  sitting  in  Richard 
Cromwell's  parliament  in  1659.     He  was  accused 

he  is  brought   as  tne  author  of  all  the  opposition 

to  trial—  which  had  been  made  by  the  Scot- 
tish nation  to  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  Charles  I.; 
the  calling  of  the  convention  of  Estates  in  1643 ; 
the  formation  of  the  solemn  league  and  covenant 
with  England ;  and  the  severities  inflicted  on  the 
royalists  during  the  civil  wars  ;  as  an  accessory  to 
the  surrender  and  execution  of  the  late  king ;  as 
the  prime  mover  of  the  opposition  made  to  the 
engagement,  and  of  the  conditions  with  which  the 
invitation  given  to  his  present  majesty  was 
clogged;  and,  finally,  he  was  charged  with  a  crimi- 
nal compliance  with  the  late  usurpation,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  supporters  of  the  crown. 

The  defence  of  Argyll  was  unanswerable :   he 

, .    ,  ,  pleaded  that  during  the  late  un- 

— his  defence.     £  ^.         ?     ,     ,     , 

happy  commotions  he  had  always 

acted  by  authority  of  parliament,  and  not  on  his 
individual  responsibility ;  that  all  the  public  pro- 
ceedings of  the  covenanters  were  covered  by  the 
act  of  oblivion  passed  by  Charles  I.,  in  consequence 
of  the  treaty  of  Ripon,  and  by  the  indemnity 
granted  by  his  present  majesty  in  the  parliament 
at  Stirling;  that  the  atrocities  imputed  to  his  clan 
were  either  fictitious  or  greatly  exaggerated — that 
they  had  been  provoked  by  the  cruelties  inflicted 
upon  the  district,  which  had  been  twice  wasted  by 
fire  and  sword,  and  that,  whatever  might  be  their 
nature  or  aggravation,  they  could  not  be  imputed  to 
him,  as  they  were  perpetrated  during  his  absence 
in  England ;  that  as  for  his  compliance  with  the 
late  usurpation,  the  whole  kingdom  shared  in  it 
equally  with  himself — that  it  was  necessary  for  his 
own  preservation — that  he  did  not  submit  till  the 
whole  nation  had  acquiesced  in  the  rule  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  resistance  was  no  longer  prac- 
ticable; that  his  submission  to  the  existing  govern- 


ment did  not  imply  a  recognition  of  its  original 
title,  much  less  a  treasonable  opposition  to  the 
rightful  heir,  while  excluded  from  the  throne. 
"And  how  could  I  suppose,"  he  added,  "  that  I  was 
acting  criminally,  when  a  man  so  learned  as  his 
majesty's  advocate  took  the  same  oath  to  the 
commonwealth  with  myself?"  Here  Sir  John  Flet- 
cher, the  lord-advocate,  was  so  enraged  at  this 
appeal  that  he  called  him  an  impudent  villain  : 
Argyll  meekly  replied  that  he  had  learned  in  his 
afflictions  to  suffer  reproach. 

After  he  had  concluded,  his  counsel   protested 
that,  as  they  pleaded  for  the  mar-     shameful  be- 
quis  by  order  of  parliament,  they    haviour  of  the 
should  not  be  held  personally  re-  court* 

sponsible  for  the  arguments  they  might  employ; 
but  their  protestation  was  at  once  repelled  by  the 
court,  and  they  were  informed  that  they  must 
plead  at  their  own  hazard.*  By  their  advice  the 
marquis  then  petitioned  to  be  tried  before  the 
justiciary  court,  on  the  ground  that  his  indictment 
was  so  intricate,  that  it  would  require  learned 
judges  to  decide  upon  the  points  of  law  involved  in 
it.  But  the  prosecutors  not  only  rejected  this 
petition,  but  were  with  great  difficulty  induced  to 
pardon  the  counsel  for  advising  their  client  to 
prefer  a  request  which  was  construed  into  a  de- 
clining of  the  authority  of  parliament.  The  counsel 
then  prayed  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  produce 
exculpatory  proof,  but  this  also  was  refused,  and 
the  defences  were  ordered  to  be  given  in  in  writing. 

Lord  Lorn,  the  eldest  son  of  Argyll,  who  had 
always  opposed  the  government  of  Cromwell, 
obtained  from  the  king  a  letter  ordering  the  crown 
lawyers  not  to  prosecute  for  any  offences  committed 
previous  to  the  indemnity  granted  at  Stirling  in 
1651,  nor  to  pronounce  any  sentence  till  the  whole 
process  was  submitted  to  his  majesty.  To  counter- 
act the  influence  of  Lorn  and  of  Lauderdale,  whose 
niece  he  had  married,  Glencairn  and  Rothes  were 
dispatched  to  London,  and  by  representing  to 
Clarendon  and  Monk  that  the  delaying  of  the 
sentence  till  the  proceedings  were  submitted  to  the 
king  would  "  much  discourage  this  loyal  and  affec- 
tionate parliament,  and  would  look  like  a  distrust  of 
its  justice,"  they  succeeded  in  procuring  the  recall  of 
that  part  of  his  majesty's  letter,  and  the  other  por- 
tion of  it  Middleton  was  allowed  virtually  to  disre- 
gard. Eager  to  procure  Argyll's  condemnation,  as 
he  ( xpected  to  be  enriched  by  the  forfeiture  of  his 

*  Under  the  infamous  statute  of  "leasing-making,"  if  a 
man  defended  the  rights  of  his  country  in  parliament,  or 
opposed  the  most  flagrant  attack  upon  the  national  liberties 
in  the  form  of  an  act,  he  was  liable  to  be  tried  for  high-treason 
as  attempting  to  render  the  lieges  dissatisfied  with  their 
sovereign ;  and  if  an  accused  person  attempted  to  defend 
himself  on  his  trial,  by  proving  that  the  servants  of  the 
crown  had  been  guilty  of  the  most  wanton  oppression,  he 
was  liable  to  the  highest  penalties  of  the  law  on  the  same 
ground.  On  the  trial  of  Argyll  his  counsel  were  not  allowed 
to  bring  forward  exculpatory  proof,  but  at  the  risk  of  ren- 
dering themselves  liable  to  be  tried  on  a  similar  charge. 
The  counsel  assigned  to  Argyll  were  Messrs.  Sinclair  and 
Cunningham,  with  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  who  was  after- 
wards the  "bloody  Mackenzie,"  the  persecutor  of  the 
covenanters. 
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estate,  the  greedy  and  unscrupulous  commissioner 
undertook  in  person  the  management  of  the  trial, 
which  he  conducted  with  a  total  contempt  of  justice 
and  honour,  and  even  of  common  decency.  It  was 
well  known  that  when  Cromwell  was  in  Scotland, 
in  1648,  he  held  various  conferences  with  Argyll ; 
and  that  immediately  upon  his  return  to  London 
the  treaty  of  Newport  was  broken  off,  and  the  king 
brought  to  trial.  Hence  Middleton  affirmed  that 
these  proceedings  had  been  concerted  with  Argyll; 
and  urged  with  all  the  weight  of  his  authority  and 
personal  influence  that  this  conclusion,  though 
founded  on  mere  presumption  and  totally  unsup- 
ported by  evidence,  was  sufficient  to  warrant 
Argyll's  condemnation.  But  Gilmour,  the  president 
Integrity  of      of  the  court   of  session,  had   the 

President  Gil-  courage  and  honesty  to  denounce 
mour-  this  infamous  attempt  to  pervert 

justice ;  and  after  a  fierce  debate,  in  which  Middle- 
ton  stormed  and  swore,  but  in  vain,  the  parliament, 
by  a  majority  of  votes,  exculpated  Argyll  from  all 
participation  in  the  execution  of  the  king. 

Nothing  now  remained  but  the  charge  of  com- 
pliance with  the  usurpation.  Even  here  the 
evidence  was  exceedingly  defective;  and,  after  it 
was  concluded,  and  the  Earl  of  Loudoun  had  ad- 
dressed the  house  in  an  eloquent  and  well-reasoned 
speech,  which  produced  a  strong  impression  in 
favour  of  the  prisoner,  the  court  was  proceeding  to 
give  judgment,  when  a  violent  knocking  was  heard 
at  the  door  of  the  parliament-house,  and  a  messenger 
who  had  come  express  from  London  entered,  and 
presented  a  packet  to  the  commissioner.  On  being 
opened,  it  was  found  to  contain  a  number  of  private 
Villany  of  letters,  that  Argyll  had  written  to 
Monk.  Monk  during  the  commonwealth, 

expressing  his  attachment  to  the  government  of  the 
protector,  and  which  that  treacherous  villain — who 
had  himself  been  the  active  agent  of  Cromwell, 
while  Argyle  had  only  passively  acquiesced  in  his 
rule — had  sent  down  with  all  haste,  on  learning 
from  Middleton's  envoys  the  scantiness  of  the 
proof.*  On  evidence  thus  basely  obtained,  and 
brought  forward  in  the  most  illegal  manner,  after 
the  case  was  closed,  and  which,  as  even  Hume 
admits,  could  not  by  any  equitable  construction 
imply  the  crime  of  treason,  the  old  nobleman  was 

Argyll  is  con-     found  guilty,  and  sentence  of  death 

demned—        was  immediately  pronounced  upon 

him.     He  was  condemned  to  be  beheaded  in  two 

days,  and  his  head  U  be  affixed  to  the  Tolbooth, 

*  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  178 ;  Wodrow,  vol.  i.  p.  Si.  This 
fact,  mentioned  by  Burnet,  has  been  denied  by  Kose  in  his 
remarks  on  Fox's  History;  but,  to  say  nothing  of  the  inder 
pendent  testimony  of  Wodrow,  the  incontrovertible  evidence 
of  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  recently  brought  to  light,  esta- 
blishes the  truth  of  the  statement  beyond  a  doubt.  "  The 
Marquis  of  Argyll,"  he  says,  "  was  convicted  of  treason 
upon  letters  written  by  him  to  General  Monk  ;  these  letters 
being  only  subscribed  by  him,  and  not  autograph,  and  the 
subscription  having  been  proved  by  a  comparison  of  letters ;" 
a  kind  of  proof  open  to  very  serious  objections,  "seeing," 
he  adds,  "  it  is  but  presumption,  and  men's  hands  are 
ofttimes  easily  imitated,  and  one  man's  write  will  differ 
from  itself  at  several  occasions." — See  Laws  and  Customs 
of  Scotland,  p.  524. 


on  the  spot  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  head  of 
Montrose.  Argyll  begged  for  a  respite  of  ten  days, 
in  order  that  his  sentence  might  be  communicated 
to  the  king ;  but,  when  this  was  refused,  he  under- 
stood the  intention  of  the  court,  and  exclaimed,  "I 
placed  the  crown  upon  the  king's  head,  and  this  is 
my  reward !  but  he  hastens  me  to  a  better  crown 
than  his  own ;  nor  can  you  deprive  me  of  that 
eternal  indemnity  which  you  may  require  your- 
selves." * 

On  returning  to  the  Tolbooth  he  found  his  lady 
waiting  for  him,  to  whom  he  said,  —his  calm 
as  he  entered,  "They  have  given  behaviour— 
me  till  Monday  to  be  with  you,  my  dear,  therefore 
let  us  improve  it."  She  embraced  him,  and  weeping 
bitterly,  exclaimed  in  her  anguish,  "  The  Lord  will 
require  it — the  Lord  will  require  it!" — "Forbear, 
forbear,"  said  the  marquis  to  his  weeping  friends  ; 
11  truly  I  pity  them,  they  know  not  what  they  are 
doing.  They  may  shut  me  in  where  they  please, 
but  they  cannot  shut  out  God  from  me.  I  am  as 
content  to  be  here  as  I  was  in  the  Tower ;  was  as 
content  there  as  I  was  when  at  liberty;  and  hope  to 
be  as  content  on  the  scaffold  as  any  of  them  all." 

He  spent  the  Sabbath  in  religious  exercises  with 
several  ministers  who  were  permitted  to  attend  him, 
and  prepared  for  death  with  a  calmness  and  courage 
not  expected  from  his  constitutional  timidity.  Re- 
ferring to  this,  he  desired  those  about  him  to  observe 
that  the  Lord  had  heard  his  prayers,  and  delivered 
him  from  all  his  fears.  At  his  own  request  his  lady 
took  leave  of  him  on  the  Sabbath  evening,  after 
which  he  spent  some  hours  in  pleasant  sleep.  On 
the  morning  of  Monday  (May  27th),  the  day  of  his 
execution,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  king  asserting  his 
innocence,  and  recommending  his  widow  and  family 
to  his  majesty's  protection.  He  dined  with  his 
friends  at  noon;  and,  as  he  was  leaving  the  jail  to 
go  to  the  scaffold,  he  said,  "I  could  die  like  a 
Roman,  but  I  choose  rather  to  die  like  a  Christian." 
He  called  in  passing  at  Mr.  Guthrie's  room,  to  bid 
him  farewell.  That  venerable  clergyman  came 
near  the  marquis,  and  when  he  took  him  by  the 
hand  he  said,  "My  Lord,  God  has  been  with 
you.  He  is  with  you,  and  will  be  with  you.  And 
such  is  my  love  to  your  lordship,  that  were  I  not 
under  sentence,  I  could  die  this  day  for  you ; "  and 
"  then  they  embraced  one  another,"  says  Wodrow, 
"  and  parted,  shortly  to  meet  in  a  better  place."  t 
Accompanied  by  a  number  of  his  friends  clad  in 
mourning,  he  walked  to  the  Cross,  the  place  of 
execution,  and  ascended  the  scaffold  with  the 
greatest  composure.  He  spoke  at  some  length  in 
vindication  of  his  innocence;  his  conduct,  he  de- 
clared, had  never  been  influenced  by  any  motives 
of  self-aggrandisement  or  disloyalty.  He  declared 
that  he  forgave  all  his  enemies,  and  would  condemn 
none.   "  God,"  said  he,  "  hath  laid  engagements  on 

*  "Wodrow,  ut  supra.  According  to  Sir  George  Mackenzie 
(Hist.,  p.  46)  the  marquis  said  he  remembered  that  he  had 
first  put  the  crown  upon  the  king's  head,  and  added,  he 
hoped  God  would  bestow  on  his  majesty  a  crown  of  glory, 
for  he  ever  wished  him  well. 

f  Analecta,  vol.  ii.  p.  li>8. 
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Scotland.  "We  are  tied  by  covenants  to  religion 
and  reformation.  Those  who  were  then  unborn  are 
yet  engaged,  and  it  passeth  the  power  of  all  the 
magistrates  under  heaven  to  absolve  from  the  oath 
of  God.  These  times  are  likely  either  to  be  very 
sinning  or  suffering  times,  and  let  Christians  make 
their  choice.  There  is  a  sad  dilemma  in  the  business 
— sin  or  suffer ;  and,  surely,  he  that  will  choose  the 
better  part  will  choose  to  suffer ;  others  that  will 
choose  to  sin  will  not  escape  suffering ;  they  shall 
suffer,  but  perhaps  not  as  I  do,  but  worse."  After 
spending  some  time  in  devotion  he  distributed 
some  tokens  of  remembrance  to  the  friends  who 
attended  him.  On  approaching  the  maiden  Mr. 
Hutchison  said,  "My  lord,  now  hold  your  grip 
sicker"  * — meaning  that  he  should  hold  fast  his  con- 
fidence in  Christ.  "  Mr.  Hutchison,  you  know  what 
I  said,"  was  the  calm  reply  of  the  marquis  ;  "  I  am 
not  afraid  to  be  surprised  by  fear.''  After  preparing 
for  the  block,  by  laying  aside  his  doublet,  he  said  to 
those  near  him,  "  Gentlemen,  I  desire  you,  and  all 
that  hear  me,  again  to  take  notice  and  remember 
that  now,  when  I  am  entering  into  eternity,  and  to 
appear  before  my  Judge,  as  I  desire  salvation  and 
expect  eternal  happiness  from  Him,  I  am  free  from 
any  accession,  by  knowledge,  contriving,  counsel,  or 
anyways,  of  his  late  majesty's  death ;  and  I  pray  the 
Lord  to  preserve  the  present  king,  and  to  pour  out 
his  best  blessings  upon  his  person  and  government, 
and  the  Lord  give  him  good  and  faithful  counsel- 
— his  lors.     He  then  knelt  down,  and, 

execution.  having  given  the  signal  by  lifting 
up  his  hand,  the  descent  of  the  maiden  severed  his 
head  from  his  body.f 

The  illegality  and  injustice  of  Argyll's  sentence 
excited  deep  indignation  throughout  the  country, 
and  awakened  the  sympathy  even  of  those  who 
had  been  most  strongly  opposed  to  him.  His  ju- 
dicial murder  was  justly  imputed  to  the  bitter 
hatred  of  the  king  and  court,  and  the  insatiable 
rapacity  of  Middleton,  who  expected  to  obtain  a 
grant  of  his  extensive  possessions — an  expectation 
which  was  happily  disappointed,  for  his  patri- 
monial estates  and  a  part  of  the  titles  were  restored 
to  Lorn,  his  son,  through  the  intercession  of  Lau- 
derdale, whose  wife's  niece  ho  had  married.  The 
character  of  the  marquis  was  not  free  from  defects, 
but  he  was  a  true  patriot,  a  staunch  presbyterian, 
and  a  statesman  of  great  sagacity,  experience,  and 
consummate  address.  His  counsels  mainly  guided 
the  presbyterian  party  in  their  resistance  to  the 
scheme  of  Charles  I.  and  of  Laud ;  and  to  his  pru- 
dence and  energy  are  in  a  great  measure  to  be 
attributed  the  overthrow  of  episcopacy  in  Scotland, 
and  the  part  which  that  country  took  in  the  great 
civil  war.  He  steadily  adhered  to  his  principles, 
both  religious  and  political,  through  good  report, 
and  through  bad  report;  and  in  consequence  ren- 
dered himself  obnoxious  to  Cromwell  and  to  Monk, 
and  was  excluded  during  the  protectorate  from  all 

*  Hold  your  grasp  seoure. 

t  Scott's  Worthies ;  Wodrow,  vol.  i.  pp.  51,  157 ;  Bur- 
net, vol.  i.  p.  179 ;  AL'Crie's  Sketches,  vol.  ii.  pp.  72—75. 


public  employment  or  trust.  His  resistance  to  the 
republican  party,  and  his  services  in  the  recall  of 
Charles  to  Scotland,  deserved  a  better  return  from 
that  ungrateful  and  unprincipled  monarch,  and  the 
wretched  herd  to  whom  he  entrusted  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  But  Charles  could  not  forgive 
the  restrictions  to  which  he  was  subjected  during 
his  residence  in  Scotland ;  and  his  rapacious  com- 
missioner had  cast  a  greedy  eye  on  Argyll's  vast 
estates,  and,  therefore,  persecuted  to  the  death  the 
great  statesman,  that  he  might  obtain  possession 
of  his  spoils.  By  his  own  clan  and  friends  Argyll 
was  almost  adored,  and  his  memory  is  still  held  in 
high  veneration  by  the  Scottish  presbyterians,  who 
believe  with  honest  Howie  of  Lochgoin,  that  "  he 
had  piety  for  a  Christian,  sense  for  a  councillor, 
courage  for  a  martyr,  and  a  soul  for  a  king.  If 
ever  any  was,  he  might  be  said  to  be  a  true  Scotch- 
man." * 

The  next  victim  was  the  Rev.  James  Guthrie, 
minister  of  Stirling.  He  was  de-  Trial  of  the 
scended  of  an  old  and  respectable  Rev.  James 
family,  and  was  one  of  the  ablest  Guthrie— 
and  most  courageous  of  the  Scottish  clergy.  He 
had  always  been  a  constant  and  zealous  supporter 
of  monarchy,  and  an  inflexible  opponent  of  Crom- 
well ;  but  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  remon- 
strants, and  was  especially  obnoxious  to  the  court 
party,  in  consequence  of  his  having  been  selected,  in 
1(350,  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  excommunication 
against  Middleton,  now  the  royal  commissioner. 
He  was  accused  of  framing  or  promoting  the 
western  remonstrance,  of  being  the  author  of  a 
pamphlet  entitled,  "  The  Causes  of  the  Lord's 
Wrath,"  and  of  declining  the  authority  of  the  king 
in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  His  defence  was  unan- 
swerable, and  clearly  proved  that  none  of  the 
charges  brought  against  him  could  by  the  law  of 
the  land  be  deemed  treasonable  or  seditious.  "  I 
have  founded  my  speeches,  writings,  and  actings  in 
these  matters,"  said  he,  at  the  close  of  an  eloquent 
and  triumphant  vindication,  "on  the  Word  of  God, 
and  on  the  doctrine,  Confession  of  Faith,  and  laws 
of  this  church  and  kingdom,  upon  the  national 
covenant  of  Scotland,  and  the  solemn  league  and 
covenant  betwixt  the  three  kingdoms.  If  these 
foundations  fall,  1  must,  fall  with  them ;  but  if  these 
sustain  and  stand  in  judgment,  as  I  hope  they  will, 
I  cannot  acknowledge  myself,  neither,  I  hope,  will 
his  majesty's  commissioner,  and  the  honourable 
court  of  parliament,  judge  me  guilty  either  of 
sedition  or  treason." 

The  trial  lasted  from  the  20th  of  February  till 
the  11th  of  April.  At  the  close  of  the  protracted 
proceedings  the  aged  and  infirm,  but  intrepid 
minister  concluded  his  pleading  by  a  powerful 
appeal,  which  produced  a  deep  impression  on  the 
minds  of  not  a  few  who  withdrew  from  the  court, 
declaring,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  "  We  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  blood  of  this  just  man." 
Addressing  the  chancellor,  he  said,  "  My  lord,  I 
shall,  in  the  last  place,  humbly  beg  that,  having 
*  Scott's  Worthies,  Art. :   Marquis  of  Argyll. 
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brought  such  pregnant  and  clear  evidence  from  the 
Word  of  God,  so  much  divine  reason,  human  law, 
and  so  much  of  the  common  practice  of  the  Kirk  and 
kingdom  in  my  own  defence,  and  being  already  cast 
out  of  my  ministry,  driven  from  my  dwelling,  and 
deprived  of  my  maintenance,  myself  and  my  family 
thrown  upon  the  charity  of  others,  and  having  now 
suffered  eight  months'  imprisonment,  that  your 
lordship  would  put  no  further  burden  upon  me. 
But,  in  the  words  of  the  prophet, '  Behold !  I  am  in 
your  hands,  do  to  me  what  seemeth  good  to  you/ 
I  know  for  certain  that  the  Lord  hath  commanded 
to  speak  all  these  things,  and  that  if  you  put  me  to 
death  you  shall  bring  innocent  blood  upon  yourself, 
and  upon  the  inhabitants  of  this  city." 

He  was  condemned  to  be  hanged  at  the  Cross  of 
—his  Edinburgh,  as  a  traitor,  on  the  1st 

execution.  0f  junej  igei,  his  head  to  be 
placed  on  the  Netherbow,  his  estate  to  be  confis- 
cated, and  his  children  declared  incapable  in  all 
time  coming  to  enjoy  any  office,  dignities,  pos- 
sessions, lands,  or  goods  within  the  kingdom.  .  This 
atrocious  sentence  he  received  with  the  utmost 
composure,  merely  saying,  "  My  lord,  never  let  this 
sentence  affect  you  more  than  it  does  me,  and  let 
never  my  blood  be  required  of  the  king's  family." 
On  his  way  to  the  scaffold  he  requested  that  the 
cords  which  pinioned  his  arms  might  be  slackened 
so  far  as  to  allow  him  to  support  his  tottering  frame 
on  a  staff,  while  walking  from  the  Tolbooth  to  the 
place  of  execution.  On  the  scaffold  "  he  spoke  an 
hour,"  says  Burnet,  who  saw  him  suffer,  "  with  the 
composedness  of  one  who  was  delivering  a  sermon 
rather  than  his  last  words."  Just  before  he  was 
turned  over,  lifting  the  napkin  from  his  face,  he 
cried,  "  The  covenant — the  covenant  shall  yet  be 
Scotland's  reviving ! "  "  His  last  words,  which  he 
uttered  with  a  cheerful  countenance  and  elevated 
voice,  were  those  of  the  Prophet  Habakkuk — '  Art 
thou  not  from  everlasting,  O  Lord,  my  God,  my 
holy  one  ?  I  shall  not  die,  but  live.'  After  he  was 
taken  down  his  head  was  severed  from  his  body 
with  an  axe.  It  was  observed  that  there  was  a 
vast  effusion  of  blood  that  flowed  from  his  body, 
which  was  presently  put  into  a  coffin  and  carried 
to  the  old  kirk  aisle,  where  it  was  dressed  by  a 
number  of  ladies  of  good  quality.  Some  of  them 
took  their  napkins  and  dipped  them  in  the  blood, 
and  when  Sir  Archibald  Primrose,  the  registrar, 
challenged  one  of  them  for  so  doing,  saying,  '  It 
was  a  piece  of  the  superstition  and  idolatry  of  the 
Romish  Church  to  preserve  the  relics  of  the  saints.' 
It  was  answered,  they  intended  not  to  abuse  it  into 
superstition  and  idolatry,  but  to  hold  up  the  bloody 
napkin  to  heaven  in  their  addresses,  that  the  Lord 
might  remember  the  innocent  blood  that  was  spilt."* 

*  Wodrow,  booki.  sect  4  ;  Analecta,  vol.  ii.  p.  108  ;  Bur- 
net, vol.  i.  p.  181 ;  M'Crie's  Sketches,  vol.  ii.  pp.  75—78. 
Some  of  the  modern  defenders  of  Scottish  episcopacy  have 
attempted  to  justify  the  judicial  murder  of  Guthrie,  which 
even  Sir  George  Mackenzie — the  "bloody  Mackenzie" — 
tacitly  admits  to  be  incapable  of  vindication.  He  mentions 
Guthrie's  powerful  talents  with  respect,  and  says,  "  Really, 
it  was  to  be  regretted  that  a  more  tractable  and  quiet  person 
had  not  the  keeping  of  his  great  pans  aud  courage,  for  he 


With  Guthrie  was  hanged  a  Captain  Govan,  who 
had  deserted  to  Cromwell  while  Charles  was  in 
Scotland.  "  The  man,"  says  Burnet,  "  was  incon- 
siderable till  they  made  him  more  considered  by 
putting  him  to  death,  on  such  an  account,  at  so 
great  a  distance  of  time." 

Patrick  Gillespie,  principal  of  Glasgow  College, 
the  only  minister  in  Scotland  who  Gillespie, 
had  publicly  prayed  for  the  pro-  Rutherford, 
tector,  was  also  marked  out  for  and  Warri*ton. 
destruction ;  but,  through  the  interest  of  Lord 
Sinclair,  he  was  only  sequestrated  from  his  living. 
The  famous  Samuel  Rutherford  was  saved  by  death, 
after  a  lingering  illness,  from  the  fate  of  Argyll 
and  Guthrie.  His  enemies,  with  impotent  malice, 
though  he  was  known  to  be  dying,  summoned  him 
to  appear  before  the  council  on  a  charge  of  high- 
treason,  and  expelled  him  from  his  office  of  regent 
and  professor  of  divinity  in  the  University  of 
St.  Andrew's.*  Archibald  Johnston,  Lord  War- 
riston,  who  had  escaped  to  the  Continent,  was 
attainted.  Swinton,  who  had  been  a  judge  under 
Cromwrell,  having  turned  quaker  and  frankly  con- 
demned his  own  conduct,  was  pardoned,  but  de- 
prived of  his  estate,  which  was  bestowed  on  Lauder- 
dale. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  parliament  the  com- 
missioner proceeded  to  London,  c  ., 
where  a  council  was  held  for  the  pur-  respecting 
pose  of  settling  the  ecclesiastical  the  Scottish 
affairs  of  Scotland.  Middleton,  Church> 
Glencairn,  and  Rothes,  declared  that  the  nation  in 
general  was  disgusted  with  the  intolerance  and 
tyranny  of  the  presbyterian  clergy,  and  that  the  re- 
storation of  episcopacy  wrould  be  universally  accept- 
able to  the  people,  and  would  greatly  strengthen 
the  monarch}7.  These  views  were  strenuously  sup- 
ported by  Clarendon,  who  entertained  an  inveterate 
dislike  to  the  presbyterian  system,  and  was  appre- 
hensive that  if  legally  established  in  Scotland  it 
would  regain  its  ascendancy  in  England  and  Ire- 
land. The  restoration  of  prelacy  was,  therefore, 
resolved  on,  in  spite  of  the  solemn  promise  of  the 
king  to  maintain  the  existing  form  of  church 
government,  and  the  warning  which  -the  fate  of 
Charles  I.  held  out  against  such  an  attempt  to  over- 
turn the  national  faith.  The  presbyterians  were 
now  fully  aware  of  their  danger,  and  had  deputed 
James  Sharp,  minister  of  Craii,  to  lay  their  case 
before  the  king,  and  to  endeavour  to  secure  the  pre- 
servation and  liberties  of  the  presbyterian  church. 
Sharp  was  a  person  of  considerable  ability  and 
learning,  of  plausible  manners,  and  of  singular 
dexterity  in  the  management  of  men.  He  had 
acquired  the  complete  confidence  of  his  party,  and 
was  regarded  by  them  as  "  a  very  worthy,  pious, 

was  both  the  secretary  and  champion  of  his  party."  (Hist, 
p.  51.)  Charles  himself  said,  when  he  heard  that  Patrick  Gil- 
lespie was  pardoned,  "  If  I  had  known  you  would  have  spared 
Mr.  Gillespie,  I  would  have  spared  Mr.  Guthrie."  Sharp 
accuses  Gillespie  of  having  offered,  of  his  own  accord,  to  go 
all  lengths  to  effect  the  restoration  of  prelacy,  in  order  to 
conciliate  the  king  and  procure  his  pardon. 

*  Walker's  Remains,  p.   171 ;    Rtid's   Memoirs  of  thu 
Divines  of  the  Westminster  Assembly. 
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■wise,  and  diligent  young  man."  His  correspondence 
during  his  residence  in  London  shows  that  for  some 
time  he  zealously  exerted  himself  to  promote  the 
views  of  his  friends,  and  to  support  the  presbyterian 
system,  and  even  procured  from  the  king  a  letter 
to  the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  expressing  in  the 
strongest  terms  his  majesty's  determination  to 
"  preserve  and  protect  the  government  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  as  settled  by  law,  without  violation."  * 
But  after  it  became  evident  that  the  king  and  his 
councillors  were  determined  to  restore  prelacy  in 
Perfidy  of       Scotland,  he  was  secretly  gained 

James  Sharp.  over  by  8ome  0f  the  English  high- 
church  statesmen,  and  induced  to  concur  in  their 
schemes  for  the  re-establishment  of  episcopacy,  and 
to  betray  the  church  which  had  intrusted  its  cause 
to  his  advocacy.  So  artfully  did  he  conceal  his 
perfidy  that,  on  his  return  to  Scotland,  his  brethren 
of  the  Edinburgh  presbytery  unanimously  pre- 
sented him  with  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  faithful 
and  diligent  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  mission, 
and  no  suspicion  was  entertained  of  his  designs  till 
they  were  ripe  for  execution. 

The  treachery  of  Sharp  is  utterly  indefensible; 

Causes  which  but  there  Can  be  little  doubt  that 
led  to  the  over-  no  efforts  he  could  have  made 
throw  of  pres-  would  have  altered  the  resolution 
j  eriamsm.  Q£  Q}jar]es  an(j  ^is  courtiers  to  over- 
run the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  Scotland,  and  to 
establish  the  episcopal  form  on  its  ruins.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  design  to  destroy  the  liberties  of  the 
Church  was  greatly  promoted  by  the  unfortunate 
dissensions  which  still  raged  between  the  pro- 
testers and  the  resolutioners,  and  prevented  them 
from  uniting  in  any  common  measure  for  their  pro- 
tection. Most  of  the  eminent  men  who  had  guided 
the  councils  of  the  Church  through  the  trouble- 
some times  of  the  great  civil  war  were  now  dead  or 
in  exile,  or  sinking  under  the  weight  of  years  and 
infirmities.  Many,  too,  were  terror-stricken  by  the 
execution  of  Argyll  and  Guthrie — many  were  worn 
out  with  the  long-continued  intestine  strife  and 
contention,  and  anxious  for  peace  on  almost  any 
terms ;  while  not  a  few,  especially  among  the 
nobility,  had  become  impatient  of  the  strict  super- 
intendence exercised  by  the  clergy,  and  were  eager 
to  throw  off  their  yoke.  Owing  partly  to  these 
causes,  partly  to  the  stratagems  of  the  court,  and 
the  terrors  of  imprisonment,  confiscation,  and  death, 
with  which  the  royal  edicts  were  enforced,  the  pres- 
byterian church  was  overthrown  without  a  struggle, 
almost  without  remonstrance.  In  spite  of  his 
Perjury  of  solemn  oath  to  maintain  the  pres- 
Charles.  byterian  system,  the  king,  in  Au- 
gust, 1661,  sent  a  letter  to  the  privy  council,  in 
which,  after  alluding  to  his  promise  that  he  would 

*  Some  of  the  episcopalian  defenders  of  the  king  allege 
that  his  conduct  in  re-establishing  prelacy  was  not  incon- 
sistent with  this  pledge,  because  the  parliaments  by  which 
presbytery  had  been  established  were  not  legal,  and  there- 
fore episcopacy  was  at  this  time  the  religion  "  settled  by 
law" — a  contemptible  subterfuge,  every  way  worth y  of  the 
king  and  his  apologists.  (See  Stephens  Life  and  Times  of 
Archbishop  Sharp,  p.  135.) 


maintain  the  government  of  the  Church  settled  by 
law,  and  pleading  the  miserable  subterfuge  that  the 
parliament  had  now  rescinded  the  acts  respecting 
that  government  passed  during  the  civil  war,  he 
says,  "  we  therefore,  from  our  respect  to  the  glory 
of  God,  the  good  and  interest  of  the  protestant  re- 
ligion, from  our  pious  care  and  princely  zeal  for 
the  order,  unity,  peace,  and  stability  of  the  Church, 
and  its  better  harmony  with  the  government  of  the 
churches  of  England,  have,  after  mature  delibera- 
tion, declared  to  those  of  our  council  here  our  firm 
resolution  to  interpose  our  royal  authority  for  the 
restoring  of  that  Church  to  its  right  government 
by  bishops,  as  it  was  before  the  late  troubles."  The 
Earl  of  Tweeddale  was  the  only  member  of  council 
who  hesitated  to  express  his  acquiescence  in  this 
despotic  mandate,  and  ventured  to  hint  the  pro- 
priety of  advising  with  the  synods.  To  repress  at 
once  this  spirit  of  resistance,  Mid-  Tyrannical 
dleton  procured  an  order  for  the  behaviour  of 
imprisonment  of  Tweeddale,  on  the  Middleton. 
ground  that  he  had  opposed  the  execution  of  Guth- 
rie, and  had  pleaded  that  death  was  too  severe  a 
punishment  for  the  offences  laid  to  his  charge. 
This  arbitrary  act  had  the  desired  effect  of  se- 
curing unanimity  in  the  council,  and  a  ready  com- 
pliance with  the  royal  mandate.  A  proclamation 
was  immediately  issued  announc-  Restoration  of 
ing  the  restoration  of  the  bishops,  prelacy, 
prohibiting  meetings  of  synods  and  assemblies,  and 
forbidding  all  discoursing  or  preaching  against  the 
change,  on  pain  of  imprisonment.  A  second  fol- 
lowed, enjoining  the  burghs,  under  the  severest 
penalties,  to  elect  none  as  magistrates  who  held 
presbyterian,  or  liberal  principles;  and  such  was 
the  universal  servility,  that  this  illegal  and  arbi- 
trary interference  with  the  freedom  of  election  was 
submitted  to  without  remonstrance. 

As  episcopacy  was  now  the  established  religion  of 
Scotland,  it  became  necessary  to  appoint  suffragan 
bishops  to  take  charge  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  As  an 
appropriate  reward  for  his  services,      Consecration 
Sharp  was  appointed  primate  and       of  the  new 
archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's ;  *  and         bi8hoP8- 
Fairfoul,  Hamilton,  and  Leighton,  were  nominated 

*  Sharp  was  authorised  by  the  king  to  offer  preferment 
to  a  number  of  the  leading  presbyterian  ministers,  and 
particularly  to  Mr.  Robert  Douglas,  minister  of  Edinburgh, 
a  person  of  remarkable  wisdom  and  prudence,  who  bad 
formerly  been  a  chaplain  in  the  army  of  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus.  The  author  of  a  contemporary  life  of  Sharp  states 
that,  in  declining  the  offer,  Douglas  said,  "I  have  dipt  so 
far  in  oaths  and  the  concerns  of  the  late  troubles,  and  now 
being  turned  aged,  and  infirm,  I  want  strength  to  sustain  the 
the  weight  of  the  office,  and  the  difficulties  which  I  should 
be  obliged  to  encounter.  But,  if  you  can  comply  who  are 
young,  and  lay  not  under  the  same  engagements,  I  neither 
can  nor  will  blame  you."  (True  and  Impartial  Account,  &c, 
pp.  54,  55.)  Kirkton,  however  (History,  pp.  134, 135),  gives 
another  and  very  different  version  of  this  interview.  Ac- 
cording to  this  writer,  Sharp  affected  to  have  no  desire  for  the 
archbishopric,  and  pressed  the  acceptance  of  the  office  upon 
Mr.  Douglas.  He  told  the  venerable  minister  that  the  king 
was  determined  to  introduce  episcopacy,  that  his  majesty 
was  very  desirous  that  Mr.  Douglas  should  accept  the  pri- 
macy, and  that  he  had  better  comply  with  the  offer,  lest  a 
worse  should  be  appointed.  Mr.  Douglas  answered  he 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.     Sharp  insisted  and 
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to  the  sees  of  Glasgow,  Galloway,  and  Dunblane. 
Sydserf,  Bishop  of  Galloway,  who  was  now  pro- 
moted to  the  see  of  Orkney,  was  the  only  one  of  the 
old   Scottish  prelates  who  survived  at  the  resto- 
ration ;  and  as  a  single  prelate  was  insufficient  to 
confer  ordination,  the  four  ministers  chosen  for  the 
prelatical  office  were  required  to  repair  to  London, 
that    they   might    receive   consecration   from    the 
hands  of  the  English  bishops — episcopal  ordination 
"  being,"  as  Kirkton  remarks,  "  a  flower  not  to  be 
found  in  a  Scottish  garden."     The  prelates  elect 
Presbyterian      were  compelled   also    to   acknow- 
orders  treated     ledge  the  nullity  of  their  presby- 
as  invalid.        teHan    ordinatio'n>    whjch    tw0   0f 

them — Sharp  and  Leighton — had  received,  and  to 
submit  to  the  degradation  of  being  ordained  first 
deacons,  and  then  presbyters,  before  being  conse- 
crated bishops.  The  other  two,  Fairfoul  and 
Hamilton,  were  already  in  priest's  orders,  having 
been  ordained  before  the  extirpation  of  prelacy,  in 
the  preceding  reign.  As  the  validity  of  presby- 
terian  orders  was  acknowledged  by  the  English 
bishops  in  the  case  of  Spottiswood  and  his  asso- 
ciates, who  were  appointed  to  the  prelatical  office 
in  1610,  Sharp  objected  at  first  to  submit  to  this 
insult;  but  Sheldon,  Bishop  of  London,  peremp- 
torily insisted  that  either  they  must  renounce  their 
presbyterian  ordination,  or  go  without  their  epis- 
copal ordination.  "  So,"  says  Kirkton,  "  they  were 
content  rather  to  deny  themselves  to  be  presbyters, 
than  not  to  be  received  bishops."  On  which  Shel- 
don observed  that  "  it  seemed  to  be  the  Scots 
fashion  to  scruple  at  everything,  and  to  swallow 
everything."  *  The  ceremony  of  ordination  was 
performed  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  the  15th  of 
December,  1661,  with  great  splendour;  and  the 
newly  consecrated  bishops  returned  home  in  state, 
and  entered  the  capital  in  a  kind  of  triumphal  pro- 
cession, with  crowds  of  the  needy  nobles  in  their 
train.  They  were  received  by  the  magistrates  in 
their  robes,  entertained  by  the  chief  officers  of  state 
in  a  series  of  magnificent  banquets,  and  treated 
with  every  mark  of  external  respect,  calculated  to 
impress  the  people  with  a  lofty  notion  of  the 
dignity  and  power  of  the  restored  hierarchy. 

The  choice,  however,  of  the  king  and  his  ad- 
Characters       visers  was  far  from  fortunate,  and 
of  the  new       the   characters   of    the   men   who 
bishops.         were  tkug  uneXpectedly  elevated 
to  the  highest  offices  in  the  Church  were  by  no 
means   fitted  to  gain   the  confidence  and  esteem 
of  the  nation.     The  recent  conduct  of  Sharp  ren- 
dered him   peculiarly   obnoxious   to   the    Scottish 
people,  and  the  part  which  he  speedily  took  in  the 
persecution  of  the  covenanters,  deepened  into  bitter 
hatred  the  distrust  and  dislike  with  which  he  was 

urged  him.  Mr.  Douglas  repeated  his  refusal,  on  which 
Sharp  arose  and  took  his  leave.  Douglas  accompanied  him 
to  the  door;  "James,"  said  he,  "I  perceive  you  are  clear; 
I  see  you  will  engage — you  will  be  bishop  of  St.  Andrew's. 
Take  it,"  and,  laying  his  hand  on  Sharp's  shoulder,  he 
added,  "and  the  curse  of  God  with  it."  "  The  subject," 
says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  might  suit  a  painter." 

*  Kirkton'8  History,  p.  137;  Wodrow's  Analecta,  vol.  i. 
p.  133. 
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originally  regarded.  Fairfoul,  who  was  made 
Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  was,  according  to  Burnet, 
"a  facetious  man,  insinuating  and  crafty;  but  he 
was  a  better  physician  than  a  divine.  His  life  was 
scarce  free  from  scandal,  and  he  was  eminent  in  no- 
thing that  belonged  to  his  own  functic  i.  He  had  not 
only  sworn  the  covenant,  but  had  persuaded  others 
to  do  it.  And  when  one  objected  to  him,  that  it 
went  against  his  conscience,  he  answered  there 
were  some  very  good  medicines  that  could  not  be 
chewed,  but  were  to  be  swallowed  down."  Hamil- 
ton, who  was  made  Bishop  of  Galloway,  was 
originally  episcopal  minister  of  Cambusnethan.  On 
the  abolition  of  prelacy  he  retained  his  office,  con- 
formed to  the  presbyterian  system,  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the 
covenant.  Leighton,  who  was  appointed  to  the  see 
of  Dunblane,  was  remarkable  for  the  sanctity  of 
his  character,  the  amiability  of  his  disposition, 
and  the  moderation  of  his  opinions.  He  had 
little  sympathy  with  his  associates,  and  on  their 
triumphal  entry  into  the  capital,  he  quitted  them 
in  disgust  before  reaching  the  city,  and  entered  it 
as  privately  as  possible.  He  had  great  misgivings 
as  to  the  course  followed  in  the  restoration  of  pre- 
lacy ;  and  often  said  to  Burnet,  "  That  in  the  whole 
progress  of  that  affair  there  appeared  such  cross 
characters  of  an  angry  Providence,  that  how  fully 
soever  he  was  satisfied  in  his  own  mind  as  to 
episcopacy  itself,  yet  it  seemed  that  God  was 
against  them,  and  that  they  were  not  likely  to  be 
the  men  to  build  up  his  Church ;  so  that  the 
struggling  about  it  seemed  to  him  like  a  fighting 
against  God.  He  who  had  the  greatest  hand  in  it 
[Sharp]  proceeded  with  so  much  dissimulation,  and 
the  rest  of  the  order  were  so  mean  and  selfish,  and 
the  Earl  of  Middleton,  with  the  other  secular  men 
that  conducted  it,  were  so  openly  impious  and 
vicious,  that  it  did  cast  a  reproach  on  everything 
relating  to  religion  to  see  it  managed  by  such 
instruments."  * 

On  the  day  after  the  arrival  of  the  bishops,  May 
8th,  1662,  the  second  session  of  Second  session 
the  parliament  commenced ;  and  of  parliament, 
an  act  was  passed  annulling  the  authority  of  pres- 
byteries, and  of  provincial  and  general  assemblies, 
and  restoring  the  bishops  to  their  ancient  privi- 
leges and  prerogatives,  untrammelled  by  any  re- 
straint, except  the  advice  of  such  of  the  clergy  as  they 
might  choose  to  consult.  The  covenants  were  de- 
clared unlawful,  null  and  void ;  and  Ratification  of 
whatever  might  tend  to  excite  dis-  episcopacy, 
satisfaction  with  his  majesty's  supremacy  in  eccle- 
siastical affairs,  or  with  the  episcopal  government, 
was  to  be  punished  as  seditious.  An  act  was  at 
the  same  time  passed  requiring  every  person  who 
assumed  an  office  of  trust,  to  declare  that  he 
considered  it  unlawful  for  subjects,  under  any 
pretext  whatever,  to  enter  into  covenants,  or  to 
take  up  arms  against  their  sovereign ;  that  he 
disowned,  as  seditious,  all  that  had  been  done  by 
petition  or  remonstrance  during  the  late  troubles ; 
*  History  of  his  Own  Times,  vol.  i.  p.  201. 
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and  that  he  regarded  the  oaths  taken  in  connection 
with  the  covenants  as  unlawful  oaths,  which  were 
not  binding  on  any  of  the  subjects  of  the  realm. 
The  right  of  patronage  was  restored.  The  ministers 
who  had  been  appointed  since  its  abolition  were 
deprived  of  their  benefices,  unless  they  should  pro- 
cure, within  four  months,  a  presentation  from  the 
patrons,  and  collation  from  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese. 

The  hierarchy  thus  forcibly  thrust  upon  Scotland 
Character  of     differed  widely  from    the  form  of 
the  new         church  government  introduced  by 
ey stem.  James.  Under  the  latter  the  bishops 

enjoyed  pre-eminence,  and  a  negative  voice,  but  not 
a  magisterial  authority  in  the  presbyteries  and 
synods,  and  the  constitution  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  was  not  annulled.  But  now  the  prelates 
were  invested  with  absolute  authority  over  their 
clergy,  who  had  no  voice  whatever  in  the  legis- 
lation of  the  Church ;  the  presbyterian  courts  were 
closed,  and  the  ministers  were  ordered  to  attend 
the  diocesan  meetings  in  the  different  districts 
assigned  to  the  bishops,  and  thus  to  acknowledge 
their  authority,  on  pain  of  being  held  contemners  of 
the  royal  will.* 
The  unsettled  state  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  had 
Act  of  hitherto  afforded  a  pretext  for  the 

amnesty.  delay  of  the  act  of  amnesty  and 
oblivion  in  Scotland ;  but  as  that  obstacle  was  now 
removed,  this  measure  could  no  longer  be  postponed. 
Lauderdale  urged  that,  as  an  unconditional  amnesty 
had  been  granted  to  all  in  England,  except  the 
regicides,  the  Scottish  nation,  which  had  merited 
so  well  of  the  king,  and  had  suffered  so  much  in 
his  cause,  was  entitled  to  the  same  indulgence 
and  grace.  But  Middleton  represented  that  the 
loyalists  who  had  been  impoverished  by  their  ad- 
herence to  the  crown,  should  be  recompensed  for 
their  losses  out  of  the  estates  of  those  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  rebellion,  or  preserved  their  pro- 
perty by  submitting  to  the  usurper.  Middleton's 
Fines  imposed  interested  representations  were 
as  the  price  uf  very  acceptable  to  the  king  and 
indemnity.  ^is  unprincipled  courtiers,  and  the 
proposal  was  at  once  adopted ;  but  with  the  limitation 
that  the  fines  imposed  should  not  exceed  one  year's 
rent,  and  that  no  offences  should  be  punished  which 
had  been  committed  previous  to  the  former  act  of 
indemnity  passed  at  Stirling.  These  restrictions, 
however,  were  entirely  disregarded.  The  committee 
appointed  to  determine  who  should  be  fined,  and  the 
amount  of  their  fines,  were  sworn  to  secrecy,  and 
acted  with  a  total  disregard  of  truth  and  equity. 
An  arbitrary  list  of  offenders  was  made  out,  as 
malice  or  avarice  dictated,  without  any  evidence,  or 
even  inquiry,  respecting  their  guilt.  No  proof  of 
innocence  was  admitted.  A  bribe  to  the  com- 
missioner, or  some  of  his  favourites,  was  a  surer 
protection  than  the  most  unblemished  innocence  or 
untainted  loyalty.  The  most  obnoxious  offenders 
compounded  in  secret.  A  list  of  nine  hundred 
persons  was  presented  to  parliament,  whose  fines 
*  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  203. 


amounted  to  eighty -five  thousand  pounds,  some  of 
whom  were  dead,  some  had  been  abroad  during  the 
civil  wars,  some  were  mere  infants.  It  was  to  no 
purpose,  however,  that  exceptions  were  taken  to 
the  list ;  the  only  reply  was,  that  those  who  did 
not  pay  the  sum  demanded,  would  be  excluded 
from  the  act  of  indemnity,  and  those  who  chose  to 
renounce  the  benefit  of  this  act,  and  to  stand  upon 
their  innocence,  might  do  so  at  their  peril — an 
alternative  which  no  one  had  the  hardihood  to 
embrace.  The  fall  of  Middleton,  however,  pre- 
vented him  and  his  friends  from  obtaining  that 
share  of  the  fines  which  they  had  expected,  and 
the  sums  extorted  from  Scotland  by  this  shameful 
process  were  ultimately  reserved  for  the  crown. 

The  avarice  and   revenge   of    Middleton    were 
alike  insatiable,  and  were  neither        Infamous 
restrained    by    honour    nor    pru-    persecution  of 
dence.     He  had  succeeded  by  the  Lorn' 

most  nefarious  practices  in  bringing  the  Marquis  of 
Argyll  to  the  scaffold ;  but,  through  the  influence 
of  Lauderdale,  his  estates  had  been  wrested  from 
the  grasp  of  the  commissioner,  and  conferred  upon 
Lord  Lorn,  his  son.  He  had  a  bond,  however,  for 
four  hundred  thousand  marks  on  the  estates  of 
Huntley,  which  was  disallowed  by  the  parliament, 
and  these  estates  were  restored  free.  Lorn,  irri- 
tated at  this  act  of  injustice  and  the  continued 
persecution  of  his  family,  in  a  confidential  letter  to 
his  friend,  Lord  Duffus,  had  complained  of  the 
calumnies  which  had  been  employed  to  prepossess 
the  king  against  him  ;  but  he  said  that  he  had  now 
discovered  and  defeated  his  enemies,  and  that  he 
expected  to  gain  the  person  (the  Earl  of  Clarendon) 
on  whom  the  chief  of  them  depended.  This  letter 
was  intercepted  by  Middleton,  and  produced  before 
the  parliament,  at  whose  request  Lorn  was  sent 
down  to  Scotland  for  trial  upon  the  infamous  law 
against  leasing-making,  which  rendered  it  a  capital 
crime  to  sow  dissension  between  the  king  and  his 
subjects.  The  parliament  found  him  guilty,  and 
pronounced  sentence  of  death  on  him  ;  but  his  life 
was  saved  by  the  king,  who,  in  anticipation  of  the 
issue  of  the  trial,  had  given  stringent  orders 
that  no  sentence  should  be  executed  without  his 
express  instructions.*     An  act,  un-  Act 

exampled   for     its    tyranny     and    forbidding  in- 
,.  .  ,.   ,   ,     *  ,       tercession  for 

cruelty,  was    immediately  passed,      tne  cmidren 

to  prohibit  all  intercession  in  behalf  of  persons 
of  the  children  of  those  who  had  attainted. 
been  attainted  by  parliament,  and  thus  to  prevent 
their  restoration  to  their  hereditary  titles  and 
estates.  No  penalty  was  annexed  to  this  act,  as 
it  was  a  maxim  among  the  court  lawyers  that, 
to  specify  the  punishment,  imposed  a  limitation  on 
the  crown,  whereas,  if  the  penalty  were  omitted, 
the  violation  of  the  law  might  be  visited,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  king,  with  any  punishment  less  than 
death. f  At  the  instigation  of  Middleton,  an  act 
was  carried  for  rendering  twelve  persons  incapable 

*  Burnet,  p.  149. 

f  Acts   of  Parliament    of  Scotland,  vol.    vii.    p.  418; 
Wodrow,  vol.  i.  pp.  235—238. 
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of  all  trust  or  office.     The  persons  thus  punished 

.  without  accusation,  or  trial,  were 

incapacitating     to  be  named  by  ballot;    the  lists 

twelve  persons,    to  be  scrutinised  by  a  secret  com- 

tobbebaiioted    mittee» and  not  divulsed  tm  they 

were  sanctioned  by  the  king.  The 
commissioner,  who  expected  in  this  way  to  get  rid 
of  his  rivals,  the  Earls  of  Lauderdale  and  Crawford, 
procured  the  insertion  of  their  names  in  the  list  of 
the  persons  presented.  But  in  spite  of  the  most 
vigilant  precautions  to  prevent  the  discovery  of  this 
intrigue,  Lord  Lorn  transmitted  the  intelligence  by 
a  private  channel  to  Lauderdale,  who  represented 
the  matter  in  such  a  light  to  the  king,  before  the 
arrival  of  the  commissioner  from  the  parliament, 
that  the  report  was  laid  aside,  and  Middleton's  own 
position  considerably  endangered. 

The  diocesan  synods  held  throughout  the  king- 
dom were  very  ill-attended,  except  in  the  north.* 
In  the  other  districts  of  the  country,  especially  in 
the  west,  the  clergy  continued  to  occupy  their  pul- 
pits, and  to  discharge  the  remaining  duties  of  their 
office ;  but  they  had  formed  the  resolution  not  to 
attend  the  diocesan  meetings,  nor  to  acknowledge, 
by  any  act  of  canonical  obedience,  the  authority 

-d  .of  the  prelates.     Middleton,  how- 

Progress  of  *  mTnZl  J 

Middleton  ever,  by  the  advice  of  Clarendon, 
through  the  determined  to  enforce  the  laws 
recently  enacted  for  the  support  of 
episcopacy,  and  for  that  purpose  now  made  a  tour 
through  the  western  counties,  accompanied  by  cer- 
tain members  of  the  privy  council.  The  scenes  of 
debauchery  and  profaneness  which  took  place 
during  this  progress  were  of  the  most  revolting 
kind,  and  excited  intense  disgust.  At  Glasgow, 
Fairfoul,  the  archbishop,  complained  to  the  com- 
missioner that,  notwithstanding  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment, not  one  of  the  young  ministers  had  acknow- 
ledged his  authority,  and  suggested  that  measures 
should  be    adopted  to    enforce  their    submission. 

.  .    ,  An  act  of  council  was   therefore 

Act  of  . 

council  against  framed,  at  a  meeting  where  only 
the  vicars  and  two  of  the  members  were  sober,f 
cg>—  declaring  that  all  those  ministers 
who  had  been  admitted  since  1649,  when  patron- 
age was  abolished,  and  had  not  complied  with  the 
act  of  parliament  enjoining  them  to  obtain  a 
presentation  from  the  patron,  and  induction  from 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  should  be  deprived  of 
their  livings  and  expelled  from  their  parishes,  and, 
if  necessary,  that  they  should  be  displaced  by 
military  force :  in  other  words,  all  presbyterian 
ministers  who  might  scruple  at  once  to  turn  epis- 
copalians, were  at  one  stroke  to  be  ejected  from 
their  livings  and  reduced  to  beggary.  Lockhart, 
of  Lee,  alone  protested  against  this  rash  and 
impolitic    step,  as    calculated  to    increase,  rather 

*  The  synod  of  Aberdeen  alone  of  all  the  synods  and  pres- 
byteries of  Scotland,  petitioned  in  favour  of  episcopacy. 

t  "  Duke  Hamilton  told  me,"  says  Burnet,  "  they  were 
all  so  drunk  that  day  that  they  were  not  capable  of  con- 
sidering anything  that  was  laid  before  them,  and  would  hea~ 
of  nothing  but  executing  the  law,  without  any  relenting  or 
delay."— Vol.  i.  p.  223  ;  Kirkton,  p.  149. 


than  to  allay,  the  unpopularity  of  the  prelates. 
But  Middleton  and  his  associates,  with  the  cha- 
racteristic incredulity  of  men  of  their  class,  as 
to  the  existence  in  others  of  any  higher  mo- 
tives than  those  by  which  they  themselves  are 
actuated,  disregarded  the  warning,  and  treated 
with  scorn  the  notion  that  any,  except  a  few 
zealots,  would  sacrifice  their  livings  for  the  sake  of 
their  principles.  The  archbishop  maintained  that 
there  would  not  be  two  in  all  his  diocese  who 
would  refuse  to  comply. 

To  the  great  surprise  of  the  commissioner,  and 
the  unspeakable  mortification  of  —they  resign 
the  bishops,  nearly  four  hundred  their  charges, 
ministers  at  once  resigned  their  charges,  rather 
than  do  violence  to  their  consciences  by  yield- 
ing a  sinful  compliance  with  this  tyrannical 
enactment ;  and  thus  the  Church,  to  use  the  peculiar, 
but  expressive  language  of  the  times,  fled  into  the 
wilderness.  The  spectacle  of  more  than  a  third  of 
the  churches  simultaneously  closed, — while  the 
ministers  were  expelled  from  their  homes  in  the 
depths  of  winter,  deprived  of  the  stipends  due  for 
the  preceding  year,  and  with  their  families  left 
destitute  of  support, — excited  the  deepest  indig- 
nation and  grief  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
produced  an  insurmountable  aversion  to  the  eccle- 
siastical system,  which  this  cruel  and  impolitic 
measure  was  intended  to  strengthen.  "  The  honest 
people,"  says  Kirkton,  "  encouraged  their  ministers 
to  enter  upon  the  course  of  suffering ;  and  many  in 
Scotland  rejoiced  to  see  their  ministers  give  that 
proof  of  their  sincerity — for  there  were  some  who 
affirmed  that  not  twenty  ministers  in  Scotland 
would  lose  their  stipends  for  refusing  to  sit  with  a 
bishop." 

The  crafty  policy  of  Sharp  was  to  have  expelled 
the  presbyterian  ministers  in  detail,  and  to  have 
gradually  filled  their  places  with  men  after  his 
own  heart;  but  their  simultaneous  resignation  of 
their  charges  deranged  this  scheme,  and  greatly 
embarrassed  the  council,  who  little  expected  such 
a  result.  In  order  to  retrieve  the  consequences  of 
their  rashness  and  folly,  they  summoned  the  arch- 
bishops to  the  capital  to  assist  them  with  their 
advice ;  and,  on  the  23rd  of  December,  issued  a 
proclamation  confirming  the  Glasgow  Act,  but 
allowing  the  ministers  who  had  resigned  their 
livings  to  retain  possession  of  them,  provided  that 
they  obtained  a  presentation  from  the  patron,  and 
collation  from  the  bishop,  before  the  1st  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1663.  It  was  declared  that  those  who 
refused  to  comply  with  the  act  should  "  thenceforth 
be  esteemed  and  holden  as  persons  disaffected  to 
his  majesty's  government;  and  recusants  were 
ordered  to  remove  from  the  dioceses  of  Glasgow, 
Argyll  and  Galloway,  and  to  transport  themselves 
and'their  families  to  the  district  beyond  the  Tay." 

As  the  ministers,  however,  firmly  adhered  to 
their  resolution,  to  suffer  the  loss  of  all  things  rather 
than  to  sin.  it  became  necessary  to  supply  the 
vacant  churches  with  pastors— a  task  which  was 
by  no  means  easily  accomplished.     New  ministers 
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were  sought  for  all  over  the    kingdom;  and,  as 
Hume  is  forced  to  admit,  no  one  was  so  ignorant  or 
Character        vicious    as   to   be   rejected.       The 
of  those         greater  part  of  the  new  incumbents 
the  vacant       were  brought  from    the  northern 
churches —       counties,  where  submission  to  des- 
potic  measures,   both    in  Church   and  State,   has 
always  been  much  more  prompt  and  implicit  than 
in  the  other  districts  of  the  country.     These  curates, 
as  they  were  termed,  were  "  a  set  of  young  lads," 
says  Kirkton,  "unstudied  and  unbred,  who  had  all 
the  properties  of  Jeroboam's  priests,  miserable  in  the 
world,  and  unable  to  subsist,  which  made  them  so 
much  long  for  a  stipend.     So  they  went  to  their 
churches  with  the  same  intention  as  a  shepherd 
contracts  for  herding  a  flock  of  sheep."*     "  They 
were  the  worst  preachers  I  ever  heard,"  says  Bishop 
Burnet;  "they  were  ignorant  to  a  reproach,  and 
many  of  them  were  openly  vicious.     They  were  a 
disgrace  to  their  orders  and  the  sacred  function  ; 
and  were  indeed  the  dregs  and  refuse  of  the  northern 
parts.     Those  of  them  who  arose  above  contempt 
or  scandal,  were  men  of  such  ardent  tempers  that 
they   were  as  much    hated    as   the  others  were 
despised."  f     These  were  not  the  men  to  repair  the 
breach  that  had  been  made  in  the  walls  of  the 
Church,  or  to  reconcile  the  people  to  the  loss  of 
their  former  teachers,  who,  on  the  admission  of  their 
enemies,  were  "  men  remarkable  for  the  severity  of 
their  manners  and  their    fervour  in    preaching." 
their  The  curates   were  everywhere  re- 
reception        garded  as  intruders.      "In  some 
by  the  people.    placeSf»     say8      Wodrow,     "  they 

were  welcomed  with  tears  in  abundance,  and 
entreaties  to  be  gone;  in  others,  with  reasonings 
and  arguments  which  confounded  them ;  and  some 
entertained  them  with  threats,  affronts  and  indig- 
nities, too  many  here  to  be  repeated.  The  tongue 
of  the  kirk  bell  in  some  places  was  stolen  away,  that 
the  parishioners  might  have  an  excuse  for  not 
coming  to  church.  The  doors  of  the  church  in 
other  cases  were  barricaded,  and  they  were  made 
to  enter  by  the  window  literally.  The  baser  of  the 
gentry  easily  engaged  them  to  join  in  their  drinking 
cabals,  which,  with  all  iniquity,  did  now  fearfully 
abound,  and  sadly  exposed  them  ;  and  in  some 
places  the  people,  fretted  with  the  dismal  change, 
gathered  together  and  violently  opposed  their 
settlement,  and  received  them  with  showers  of 
stones."  So  strong  was  the  feeling  against  the 
intruders,  that  he  adds,  "  profane  fellows  thought 
there  was  no  surer  way  of  atoning  for  the  excesses 
of  the  last,  night,  than  by  insulting  a  curate  the  next 
morning."  J  These  annoyances,  Kirkton  tells  us, 
were  "  ordinarily  the  actions  of  the  profane  and 
ignorant,  not  approved  by  the  sober  and  judicious 
presbyterians." 

The  administration  of  Middleton  had  now  become 
Downfall        at  once  contemptible  and  odious; 

of  Aliddieton.  an(j  i\ie  quarrel  between  him  and 
Lauderdale  had  grown  to  such  a  height  that  it  was 

*  Kirkton's  History,  p.  160. 

t  History,  vol.  i.  p.  229.        J  Wodiow,  vol.  i.  p.  332. 


impossible  they  could  any  longer  co-operate  in 
carrying  on  the  government.  On  proceeding  to 
London  to  answer  the  charges  brought  against 
him,  the  commissioner  found  powerful  defenders  in 
Clarendon,  Sheldon,  Bishop  of  London,  and  Monk ; 
but  the  influence  of  Lauderdale,  aided  by  his  own 
indiscretion,  completed  his  downfall,  and  he  was 
deprived  of  all  his  offices  and  reduced  to  poverty. 
As  some  alleviation  of  his  disgrace,  he  was  sent  out 
as  governor  of  Tangier,  where  he  soon  after  died,  in 
consequence  of  an  injury  received  by  falling  down 
a  stair  in  a  fit  of  intoxication.  His  downfall  was 
hailed  with  the  liveliest  satisfaction ;  but  the 
national  joy  was  of  short  duration,  for  his  succes- 
sors proved  worse  than  himself.  Rothes,  the 
president  of  the  council,  was  appointed  com- 
missioner, and  soon  afterwards  was  also  made 
treasurer,  in  the  room  of  Lord  Crawford,  who  was 
deprived  of  his  office  through  a  base  plot  of  Sharp,* 
abetted  by  Lord  Clarendon.  The  direction  of 
Scottish  affairs,  however,  was  principally  entrusted 
to  Lauderdale,  who  continued  Secretary  of  State. 
This  nobleman,  whose  memory  is  Character  of 
still  held  in  merited  abhorrence  Lauderdale. 
by  the  Scottish  people,  was  originally  a  zealous 
covenanter,  and  one  of  the  most  active  leaders  on 
the  popular  side  throughout  the  recent  troubles, 
When  the  designs  of  the  republican  party  became 
apparent,  however,  he  went  over  to  the  king's  side, 
and  exerted  himself  strenuously  to  bring  about  an 
agreement  between  Charles  I.  and  the  presbyterians. 
He  was  one  of  the  principal  promoters  of  the  engage- 
ment, and  of  the  treaty  with  Charles  II.,  which  led 
to  the  ill-advised  and  disastrous  restoration  of 
that  prince  to  the  Scottish  throne.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Worcester,  and  confined 
in  the  Tower  of  London  and  other  places  for  nine 
years.  During  his  long  confinement  his  mind  had 
been  carefully  improved  by  study,  and  he  acquired 
extensive  learning,  both  theological  and  classical. 
He  possessed  a  remarkable  memory,  great  shrewd- 
ness and  energy,  and  a  copious,  though  unpolished, 
elocution.  His  personal  appearance  was  extremely 
unprepossessing.  "  He  was  very  big,"  says  Bur- 
net, "  his  hair  red,  hanging  oddly  about  him. 
His  tongue  was  too  big  for  his  mouth,  which  made 
him  bedew  all  that  he  talked  to,  and  his  whole 
manner  was  rough  and  boisterous."  He  was  furious 
and  ungovernable  in  his  passions,  vindictive,  cold- 

*  Sharp  prevailed  upon  the  king  to  ask  Crawford,  who 
was  a  staunch  presbyterian,  to  renounce  the  covenant,  and 
take  the  declaration  enacted  by  the  parliament  in  1662.  To 
the  astonishment  of  Charles,  the  earl  refused,  saying  that 
he  had  suffered  nine  years'  imprisonment,  forfaulture,  and 
the  ruin  of  his  fortune  in  his  majesty's  service ;  but  he 
could  not,  even  to  please  his  sovereign,  do  violence  to  his 
conscience.  He  was,  in  consequence,  immediately  de- 
prived of  his  office.  Lauderdale  urged  him  to  take  the 
test  and  keep  his  place,  alleging  that  he  might  "do  meikle 
good  to  the  unconformists,  the  presbyterians,  by  so 
doing."  But  Crawford  peremptorily  lefused,  declaring  that 
he  was  taught  not  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come  of  it. 
"  The  envious  and  unthankful  prelate,"  says  Row,  com- 
menting on  Sharp's  conduct,  "  Crawford  being  the  man 
that  first  preferred  him — first  giving  him  a  presentation  to 
be  one  of  the  regents  of  St.  Leonard's  College,  thereafter  a 
presentation  to  the  Kirk  of  Crail." 
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hearted,  and  selfish ;  mean  and  cringing  to  his 
superiors,  haughty  and  tyrannical  to  his  inferiors; 
obstinate  in  error,  and  irreclaimable  by  advice, 
which  served  only  to  confirm  his  determination  to 
adhere  to  his  own  opinion.  Although  he  was  the 
chief  instrument  of  Charles  and  his  brother  in 
forcing  episcopacy  on  the  Scottish  nation,  and  in 
carrying  out  that  design  inflicted  the  most  cruel 
tortures  on  the  covenanters,  his  own  sentiments 
continued  unchanged,  and  he  retained,  to  the  day 
of  his  death,  his  preference  for  the  presbyterian 
system.  Such  was  the  man  to  whom  the  chief 
management  of  Scottish  affairs  was  now  com- 
mitted. 

The   parliament    re-assembled  on   the   18th  of 

Servility        June,  and  at  the  commencement  of 

of  the  its   proceedings    surrendered    the 

parliament.       lasfc     remnant  of    the     privileges 

which  had  been  gained  during  the  struggle  with 
Charles  I.,  and  revived  the  former  mode  of  appoint- 
ing the  lords  of  the  articles.  The  prelates  selected 
eight  peers,  who  in  turn  appointed  eight  prelates ; 
these  sixteen  then  made  choice  of  an  equal  number 
of  barons  and  burgesses,  to  whom  were  added  the 
officers  of  state.  As  no  business  of  any  kind  could 
be  brought  before  the  Estates  without  the  consent 
of  these  lords  of  articles,  the  independence  of  the 
parliament  was  completely  destroyed.     The  most 

Severe  laws  stringent  measures  were  adopted 
against  the       against  the  presbyterian  ministers 

presbyterians.     and     their    adherents.        AU    the 

ministers  who  refused  to  attend  the  diocesan  meet- 
ings were  to  be  ejected ;  and  if  they  ventured  to 
preach  after  their  ejection,  they  were  to  be 
punished  as  seditious.  A  subsequent  enactment, 
called  "  The  Scots'  Mile  Act,"  commanded  the 
ejected  ministers  and  their  families  to  remove  from 
their  parishes  within  twenty  days,  and  not  to  reside 
within  twenty  miles  of  the  same,  nor  within  six 
miles  of  Edinburgh,  or  of  any  cathedral  church, 
nor  within  three  miles  of  any  royal  burgh.  Every 
nobleman  or  heritor  who  should  wilfully  absent 
himself  from  his  parish  church  was  to  forfeit  a 
fourth  part  of  his  year's  rent ;  tenants  and  bur- 
gesses, a  fourth  part  of  their  movables,  together 
with  the  freedom  of  their  burghs,  and  were  to  be 
subjected  to  such  corporal  punishment  as  the  privy 
council  might  think  proper  to  inflict.  The  abju- 
ration of  the  covenants  was  re-enacted  under  the 
same  heavy  penalties.  It  was  likewise  enacted 
that  a  general  assembly,  or  national  synod,  should 
be  constituted,  consisting  of  the  archbishops  and 
bishops,  deans,  archdeacons,  and  perpetual  mode- 
rators, with  one  minister  from  each  presbytery  and 
two  from  each  of  the  universities.  To  crown  the 
servility  and  debasement  of  this  parliament,  all 
The  regulations  respecting  foreign  trade  and  the 
imposition  of  duties  and  restraints  were  declared  to 
be  an  inherent  prerogative  of  the  crown  ;  and  an 
offer  was  made  to  the  king  to  raise  twenty  thousand 
foot  and  two  thousand  horse,  to  serve  in  any  place 
in  Scotland,  England,  or  Ireland.  And  thus  the 
religion,  liberty,  and   commerce  of  the  kingdom 


were  basely  subjected  to  the  uncontrolled  sway  of 
the  sovereign.* 

An  additional  stigma  was  cast  upon  this  meeting 
of  the  Estates  bv  the  execution  Apprehension 
of  Sir  Archibald"  Johnston,  Lord  t*e"adt£™etlof 
Warriston,  one  of  the  principal  Johnston  of 
leaders  of  the  covenanters  during  Warriston. 
the  civil  war,  and  a  person  of  great  sagacity 
and  eloquence,  who  had  incurred  the  vindictive 
hatred  of  the  king  by  the  freedom  with  which  he 
had  censured  his  profligacy  during  his  residence  in 
Scotland.  His  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  covenant, 
and  his  acceptance  of  the  office  of  clerk-register 
under  Cromwell,  who  advanced  him  to  the  bench, 
and  afterwards  made  him  one  of  his  peers,  had 
rendered  him  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  royalists; 
and  being  well  aware  that  nothing  would  satisfy 
them  but  his  blood,  he  fled  to  the  Continent,  where 
he  lived  some  time  in  concealment  at  Hamburgh. 
Having  gone  to  Rouen,  in  Normandy,  however, 
the  vengeance  of  the  English  government  tracked 
him  out,  and  a  worthless  creature,  usually  called 
"  Crooked  Murray,"  discovered  the  old  man  at  his 
prayers.  Previous  to  this  time  he  had  been  shame- 
fully treated,  during  an  illness  at  Hamburgh,  by 
Dr.  Bates,  successively  physician  to  Cromwell  and 
to  Charles  II.  This  base  person  who,  after  the 
restoration,  permitted  his  friends  to  boast  that  he 
had  accelerated  Cromwell's  death  by  his  prescrip- 
tions, *  intending  to  kill  Warriston,  did  prescribe 
unto  him  poison  for  physic,  and  then  caused  to 
draw  from  this  melancholy  patient  sixty  ounces  of 
blood,  whereby,  he  was  brought  near  unto  the 
gates  of  death,  and  made  in  a  manner  no  man, 
having  lost  his  memory,  so  that  he  could  not 
remember  what  he  had  done  or  said  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  before,  in  which  condition  he  continued 
till  his  dying  day."f  On  landing  in  Scotland,  he 
was  conducted  on  foot  and  bareheaded,  from  Leith 
to  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh.  When  brought 
before  the  council,  the  old  man,  utterly  broken 
down  in  body  and  mind,  wept  and  implored 
mercy,  "  a  scene  which,"  says  Sir  George  Macken- 
zie, "  moved  all  the  spectators  with  a  deep  melan- 
choly ;  and  the  chancellor,  reflecting  upon  the 
man's  great  parts,  former  esteem,  and  the  great 
share  he  had  in  all  the  late  revolutions,  could  not 
deny  some  tears  to  the  frailty  of  silly  mankind." 
But  Sharp  and  some  of  the  more  inveterate  of  the 
party  raised  an  inhuman  laugh  at  the  tears,  and 
incoherent  defence  of  the  poor  superannuated 
prisoner.  Some  of  the  members  of  council  wished 
to  delay  the  sentence  ;  but  Lauderdale,  who  was 
well  aware  of  the  king's  feelings,  interposed,  and 
silenced  the  plea  for  mercy.     On  the  morning  of 

*  Acts  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  vol.  vii.  p.  461. 

t  Preface  to  the  Apolo?etical  Relation,  published  in  1665. 
Kirkton,  who  attended  Warriston  on  the  scaffold,  confirms 
this  statement.  (History,  p.  170 ;  see  also  Lamont's  Diary, 
p.  206.)  Burnet  says  "he  was  so  disordered  in  body  and 
mind,  that  it  was  a  reproach  to  a  government  to  proceed 
against  him."  (History,  i.  p.  297.)  The  encouragement 
which  the  assassin,  Riardo,  received  from  the  English  court, 
in  his  attempts  against  the  republican  exiles  of  Berne,  is 
well  known.     (Ludlow's  Memoirs,  p.  395.) 
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his  execution,  Warriston  awoke  calm  and  composed 
after  a  sound  sleep;  his  recollection  returned,  and 
he  delivered  his  last  speech  on  the  scaffold  with 
great    composure,  using-    a    paper    to    assist    his 

hi3  shattered  memory.     On  ascending 

execution—  the  ladder,  assisted  by  some  of  his 
friends,  he  said  with  great  fervour,  "  I  beseech  you 
all,  who  are  the  people  of  God,  not  to  scare  at 
sufferings  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  or  stumble  at 
anything  of  this  kind  falling  out  in  these  days,  but 
be  encouraged  to  suffer  for  Him  ;  for  I  assure  you, 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  he  will  bear  your 
charges."  When  they  were  adjusting  the  rope 
around  his  neck,  he  added,  "  the  Lord  hath 
graciously  comforted  me ;"  with  his  hands  uplifted 
to  heaven,  and  the  words  "  Pray,  pray !  praise, 
praise ! "  on  his  lips,  he  was  turned  over,  and  ex- 
pired without  a  struggle. 

With  the  exception  of  their  great  leader,  Argyll, 
_hi8  none  of  the  covenanters  have  been 

character.  so  grossly  calumniated  as  Warris- 
ton, and  even  in  the  present  day  the  eulogists  of 
Sharp  and  Claverhouse  have  misrepresented  his 
actions  and  motives,  and  scoffed  at  his  sufferings 
with  brutal  ribaldry.  But  a  writer  who  had  no 
sympathy  with  the  religious  opinions  and  objects 
of  the  covenanters,  after  a  sneer  at  Warriston's 
"  lengthened  devotions  and  zeal  for  the  covenant," 
is  yet  constrained  to  admit  that  "  he  was  a  man  of 
more  than  common  understanding  or  genius;  of  an 
active,  violent,  and  disinterested  spirit ;  of  a  quick 
and  vivid  invention  ;  of  an  extensive  and  tenacious 
memory ;  incapable  of  repose ;  indefatigable  in 
application;  ever  ferule  in  expedients:  endowed 
with  a  vehement,  prompt,  and  impressive  elocu- 
tion ;  and  at  a  time  when  the  nobility  themselves 
were  statesmen,  his  political  talents  raised  him 
from  an  obscure  advocate  to  a  level  with  the  prime 
nobility  in  affairs  of  State."  * 

Meanwhile  the  great  body  of  the  people  in  the 
west  and  south,  deprived  of  the  instruction  of  their 
own  pastors,  refused  to  attend  upon  the  minis- 
trations of  the  curates,  so  that  the  parish  churches 
were  almost  deserted.  The  ejected  ministers, 
denied  permission  to  enter  their  pulpits,  opened 
their  houses  to  those  who  chose  to  attend  their 
family  devotions ;  and  the  people  were  attracted 
to  these  services  in  such  numbers  that  the  houses 
were  unable  to  contain  them.  It  became  necessary, 
therefore,  to  hold  the  service  out  of  doors  with 
those  who  were  gathered  around ;  and,  as  the 
crowds  increased,  they  at  length  repaired  to  the 
fields,  where  great  numbers  assembled  from  the 
neighbouring  parishes,  eager  to  hear,  the  Gospel 
from  the  lips  of  those  faithful  men  who  had  wil- 
lingly suffered  the  loss  of  all  things  for  Christ.  This 
q  .  .  f  was  the  origin  of  those  conventicles 
and  field  preachings,  so  famous  in 
Scottish  history.  These  meetings 
at  first  were  peaceable ;  the  people 
attended  unarmed,  and  at  the  close  of  the  services 

*  Laing's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  36 ;    Burnet, 
vol.  i.  pp.  37,  297. 


conventicles 
and  field 
meetings. 


quietly  dispersed,    and   returned   to   their   homes. 
But  matters  did  not  long  continue  in  this  compa- 
ratively peaceful  state.     The  bishops,  provoked  at 
this  general  desertion  of  the  instructions   of  the 
curates,  procured  the  "  act  for  separation  and  dis- 
obedience to  ecclesiastic  authority,"  popularly  called 
"  The  Bishop's  Drag-net,"  inflicting  the  penalties 
of  sedition  on  the  ministers  who  ventured  to  preach 
without   their  sanction,  and  fines  on   those  who 
absented  themselves  from  their  parish   churches. 
The   levying   of    their    fines    was    Exactions  and 
committed  to   the  soldiers,  troops    quartering*  of 
of  whom  were  quartered  in  those      thc  8oluiers- 
districts    where    the    nonconforming     spirit    was 
strongest.     These  "  booted  apostles,"  as  they  were 
termed,  were  entrusted  with  the  task  of  com  pell  ing 
the  people  regularly  to  attend  the  parish  church  ; 
and  the  course  they  adopted  for  this  purpose  was 
very  simple  and  summary.     A  roll  of  their  parish- 
ioners was  usually  kept  by  the  curates,  and  called 
over  after  sermon  ;  the  names  of  those  absent  were 
marked  and  reported  to  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  nearest  company,  by  whom  the  fine  that  had 
been  incurred  was  levied.     "  The  process  was  very 
short :  no  witnesses  or  proof  were  required.     The 
soldier  summarily  pronounced  and  executed   his 
own  sentence,  and  that  with  the  greater  cheerful- 
ness as  the  money  generally  speaking  went  into  his 
own  pocket.     The  military  behaved  just  as  if  they 
had  been  in  an  enemy's  country.     If  a  tenant  or 
head  of  a  family  was  unwilling  or  unable  to  pay,  the 
soldiers  were  quartered  on  him  till  they  had  de- 
stroyed ten  times  the  value  of  the  fine,  and  when 
poor  families  were  no  longer  able  to  sustain  them, 
their  goods  were  distrained  and  sold  for  a  trifle ; " 
and  thus  whole  families  were  reduced  to  beggary. 
A  few  of  the  old  presbyterian   clergy  were   not 
comprehended  under  the  Glasgow  Act,  and  were 
still  allowed  to  preach  in  their  own  parishes  ;  but 
their  hearers  did  not  escape   the  annoyances  to 
which  their  brethren  elsewhere  were  exposed.     It 
became  a  common  practice  for  parties  of  soldiers  to 
carouse  in  some   neighbouring   ale-house  till   the 
service  was  concluded,  and  then  to  station  them- 
selves at  the  church-door  as  the  congregation  dis- 
persed, and  to  question  them  one  by  one  whether 
they  belonged    to   that  parish.      All   who   were 
found  to  be  strangers  were  robbed,  by  wray  of  fine, 
of  whatever  money  they  had  about  them.     If  they 
had  no  money,  the  men's  coats  and  the  women's 
plaids  were  taken  from  them  and  carried  off  by  the 
rapacious  soldiers. 

The  measures  hitherto  employed  by  the  reckless 
and  unprincipled  men   who  were  at  the  head  of 
affairs  in  Scotland,  to  extirpate  the  presbyterian 
faith,  had  completely  failed.     Their  only  result  had 
been  to  drive  into  the  ranks  of  the  extreme  cove- 
nanters  many  peace-loving  moderate  men,  who 
were  wearied  of  strife  and  dissension,  and  longed 
for  an  opportunity  of  quietly  per-       The  High 
forming  their  pastoral  duties.    The         Court  of 
bishops  resolved  to  try  the  effect     Commission- 
of  more  stringent  measures  in  crushing  the  spirit 
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of  resistance  to  their  despotic  mandates.  In  1664 
a  Court  of  High  Commission  was  appointed  by  the 
king,  at  the  solicitation  of  Sharp,  consisting  of 
nine  prelates  and  thirty-five  laymen,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  executing  with  increased  severity  the  laws 
against  nonconformists.  This  notorious  tribunal, 
to  which  the  civil  and  military  officers  were  all  sub- 
ordinate, was  invested  with  almost  absolute  powers. 
A  bishop  with  four  assistants  composed  a  quorum, 
and  neither  time  nor  place  was  prescribed  for  their 
meetings.  They  were  empowered  to  call  before 
them  at  their  pleasure  "  all  popish  traffickers,  inter- 
communers  with  and  resetters  of  Jesuits  and  semi- 
nary priests;  all  who  said  and  heard  mass;*  all 
obstinate  contemners  of  the  discipline  of  the  Church ; 
all  keepers  of  conventicles ;  all  the  ejected  minis- 
ters who  continued  to  remain  in  their  parishes,  or 
to  exercise  the  functions  of  their  office;  all  who 
preached  in  private  houses  or  elsewhere  without 
licence  from  the  bishop  of  the  diocese ;  all  who 
kept  meetings  or  fasts  without  licence ;  all  who 
preached,  spoke,  or  wrote  against  the  existing 
government  of  the  Church  or  kingdom  ;  all  who 
neglected  to  attend  divine  worship  in  their  respec- 
tive parish  churches  ;"  all,  in  a  word,  who  ventured 
in  any  way  to  show  their  dissatisfaction  with  the 
recent  enactments  against  the  presbyterian  faith 
and  the  liberties  of  the  people.f  They  were  em- 
powered to  fine  or  imprison  transgressors  at  their 
pleasure.  All  magistrates  and  soldiers  were  to 
execute  their  orders,  and  from  their  sentence  there 
—its  arbitrary  was  no  appeal.  The  proceedings 
and  illegal       of    this   commission   were  of   the 

proceedings.  most  summary  character,  and  were 
conducted  without  accusation,  evidence,  or  defence. 
Many  persons  of  rank  were  heavily  fined,  or  even 
imprisoned,  for  permitting  or  attending  conven- 
ticles ;  ministers  were  imprisoned  and  banished ; 
women  were  publicly  whipped  ;  boys  were  scourged 
and  branded,  and  then  sold  as  slaves  to  the  plan- 
tations ;  and  the  giving  of  charity  to  any  of  the 
ejected  ministers  was  punished  as  sedition.  The 
churches  remained  empty,  but  the  jails  were 
crowded.  Great  numbers  of  the  people,  unable 
any  longer  to  endure  this  grinding  tyranny,  sought 
refuge  among  their  countrymen  in  the  north  of 
Ireland ;  and  at  length  so  infamous  did  this  com- 
mission become  that  laymen  could  not  be  found 
willing  to  act  on  it,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years 

Sufferings  of  it  was  dissolved.  The  people  in 
the  people.  the  south  and  western  districts 
were  reduced  to  the  greatest  misery  by  these  out- 
rages and  exactions,  but  their  sufferings  served 
only  to  increase  their  hati'ed  to  episcopacy,  and 
their  determination  not  to  countenance  in  any  way 
the  ministrations  of  the  curates. 

The  presbyterians  had  hitherto  submitted  pa- 
tiently to  the  exactions  of  their  military  plunderers, 
but  the  oppression  which  maketh  even  wise  men 

*  This  denunciation  of  Roman  Catholics  was  inserted 
merely  as  a  blind,  and  was  never  enforced. 

t  Burnet,  vol.  i.  pp.  306,  307;  Wodrow,  vol.  i.  pp. 
192—197. 


mad,  now  bore  its  natural  fruit.  One  of  the  most 
active  agents  of  the  commission  Cruelties  of 
in  harassing  the  prcsbyterians  in  Sir  James 
the  western  districts  was  Sir  James  burner. 
Turner,*  an  English  soldier  of  fortune,  a  man  of  a 
furious  temper  and  dissolute  life,  who  had  at  one 
time  served  in  the  army  of  the  covenanters  against 
the  king,  but  had  now  become  the  unscrupulous 
and  willing  tool  of  the  council  in  carrying  out  their 
odious  and  oppressive  measures  against  his  former 
associates.  He  had  used  his  authority  in  the  most 
merciless  manner,  and  had  reduced  hundreds  of 
families  to  beggary  by  his  military  quarterings 
and  exactions  of  fines.  In  the  course  of  three 
visits  to  Nithsdale  and  Galloway,  he  had  plundered 
twenty-three  parishes  of  nearly  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  Scots'  money — an  enormous  sum,  con- 
sidering the  poverty  of  the  people.  His  cruelties 
at  length  became  so  intolerable  that  the  peasantry 
were  goaded  without  premeditation  into  a  partial 
and  ill-advised  insurrection,  which  was  followed  by 
the  most  disastrous  consequences.  In  November, 
1666,  a  party  of  the  legalised  Insurrection  in 
banditti,  commanded  by  Turner,  Galloway, 
seized  on  a  poor  old  man  in  the  village  of  Dairy, 
in  Galloway,  who  could  not  pay  his  fine,  and  were 
threatening  to  strip  him  naked  and  roast  him  on  a 
redhot  gridiron.  Four  fugitive  covenanters,  who 
were  passing  through  the  village  at  the  time,  in- 
terfered and  entreated  them  to  desist.  This  the 
brutal  troopers  contemptuously  refused  to  do,  and 
a  scuffle  ensued,  in  which  one  of  the  soldiers  was 
wounded  and  their  prisoner  rescued.  Dreading  the 
consequences  of  this  act,  the  covenanters  resolved 
to  continue  in  arms,  and,  with  the  assistance  of 
some  of  the  peasantry,  they  attacked  and  disarmed 
a  small  party  of  soldiers  who  were  stationed  in 
the  neighbourhood,  one  of  whom  was  killed  in 
the  attempt. 

The  feeling  of  the  country  was  now  roused,  and 
the  insurgents,  having  been  joined  by  about  fifty 
horse  and  two  hundred  foot,  including  the  Lairds 
of  Barscob  and  Corsack  and  a  few  other  country 
gentlemen,  marched  to  Dumfries,  surprised  Sir 
James  Turner  in  his  bed,  and  took  him  prisoner. 
A  proposal  was  made  to  put  him  to  death ;  but 
they  spared  his  life  on  discovering  that  his  orders 
were  much  more  severe  than  his  conduct  had  been. 
The  privy  council  were  panic-struck  at  the  news  of 
this  rising,  and  immediately  dispatched  General 
Dalzell  to  the  west,  at  the  head  of  Behaviour  of 
a  body  of  troops,  and  issued  a  pro-  the  insurgents, 
clamation  enjoining  the  insurgents  to  lay  down 

*  "  Sir  James  Turner,"  says  Bishop  Burnet,  "was  natu- 
rally fierce,  but  was  mad  when  he  was  drunk,  and  that 
was  very  often.  I  knew  him  well  afterwards  when  he 
came  to  himself,  being  out  of  employment.  He  was  a 
learned  man,  but  had  been  always  in  armies,  and  knew  no 
other  rule  but  to  obey  orders.  He  told  me  he  had  no 
regard  to  any  laws,  but  acted  as  he  was  commanded  in  a 
military  way."  Sir  James's  "  Memoirs  of  his  own  Life  and 
Time"  fully  confirm  the  truth  of  this  description.  He 
gives  a  very  curious  and  important,  but  disingenuous,  ac- 
count of  his  proceedings  against  the  presbyterians,  which, 
however,  completely  establishes  the  charges  brought  against 
him  and  his  employers. 
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their  arms  and  submit  within  twenty-four  hours. 
But  as  no  offer  of  indemnity  was  made  the  injunction 
was  disregarded,  and  the  covenanters  advanced 
towards  Lanark,  their  numbers  augmenting  as 
they  proceeded,  though  very  few  men  of  influence 
joined  them,  as  a  considerable  number  of  the  gentry 
who  were  favourable  to  their  cause  had  previously 
been  committed  to  prison,  under  the  pretext  that 
this  was  necessary  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
country  during  the  war  with  Holland.  Their 
numbers  had  now  increased  to  about  three  thou- 
sand horse  and  foot,  but  ill  armed  and  undisciplined. 
The  command  was  taken  by  Colonel  Wallace  of 
Auchens,*  a  brave  and  experienced  officer,  who  had 
served  with  distinction  in  the  parliamentary  army 
during  the  civil  war.  At  Lanark  they  renewed  the 
covenant,  and  published  a  manifesto,  in  which  they 
professed  submission  to  the  king,  stated  the  causes 
of  their  taking  up  arms,  and  expressed  their  desire 
for  the  re-establishment  of  presbytery  and  the  resto- 
ration of  their  former  ministers.  From  Lanark  the 
devoted  band,  deceived  by  the  expectation  that  they 
would  be  joined  by  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Lothians,  marched  amidst  a  storm  of  wind  and 
rain  towards  Edinburgh,  with  Dalzell  following 
closely  on  their  steps.  On  reaching  Colinton,  about 
three  or  four  miles  from  the  capital,  they  learned 
that  the  city  was  in  arms  against  them,  and  turned 
aside  to  the  Pentland  Hills,  with  the  view  of  re- 
turning to  the  west  by  the  way  of  Biggar.  They 
were  now  reduced  to  about  nine  hundred  men,  and, 
weary  with  their  long  marches,  hungry,  and  wet, 
"  they  looked,"  says  Kirkton,  u  rather  like  dying 
men  than  soldiers  going  to  conquer."  Their  courage, 
however,  was  not  abated,  though  they  must  have 
seen  clearly  that  their  case  was  hopeless.  "  They 
were  not  unwilling  to  die,"  they  said,  "for  the 
cause  of  religion  and  liberty ;  yea,  they  would 
esteem  a  testimony  for  the  Lord  and  their  country 
a  sufficient  reward  for  all  their  labour  and  loss." 
They  sent  a  letter  to  Dalzell  containing  a  state- 
ment of  their  grievances,  but  no  answer  was  re- 
turned; and  on  the  28th  of  November  they  took 
up  a  well-chosen  position  at  a  spot  called  Rullion 
Green,  about  six  miles  from  Edinburgh.  Here 
Buttle  of  they  were  attacked  by  the  royal 
Rullion  Green,  troops  in  overwhelming  numbers, 
and  though  they  fought  with  desperate  courage, 
and  repelled  three  assaults  of  the  enemy,  they 
were  at  last  totally  routed.  About  fifty  of  their 
number  were  killed,  including  two  eminent  Irish 
ministers,  John  Crookshanks  and  Andrew  M'Cor- 
mack,  and  a  hundred  and  thirty  were  taken 
prisoners.  The  escape  of  the  fugitives  was  favoured 
by  the  darkness  of  the  night  and  the  lenity  of 
Dalzell's  horsemen,  most  of  whom  were  gentlemen, 
and  pitied  the  sufferings  of  their  fellow-country- 
men.    About  thirty,  however,  were  captured,  and 

*  Auchens  is  situated  iu  Ayrshire,  near  Dundonald 
Castle.  It  is  now  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Eglinton. 
It  was  at  this  place  that  I)r.  Johnson  met  the  celebrated 
Susanna,  Dowager  Countess  of  Eglinton,  in  1773.  (See 
Boswell's  Johnson,  vol.  v.  chap,  iv.) 


a  number  more  were  barbarously  murdered  by  the 
neighbouring  rustics.* 

The  hapless  prisoners  were  treated  with  great 
cruelty  by  the  prelates  and  council,  Cruel  treat- 
who  were  determined  to  inflict  inent  of  the 
summary  vengeance  on  them  for  prisoners. 
the  alarm  which  their  rising  had  occasioned.  They 
pleaded  in  vain  that  they  had  surrendered  upon 
promise  of  quarter  :  it  was  alleged  that  though 
pardoned  as  soldiers  they  were  not  acquitted  as 
subjects;  and  they  were,  therefore,  sent  to  trial 
and  condemned  to  suffer  the  doom  of  traitors. 
About  twenty  were  executed  in  Edinburgh,  ten 
on  one  gibbet;  seven  at  Ayr;  and  a  number  before 
their  own  doors  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Numbers  more  were  banished  to  the  plantations  ; 
and  fifty  persons  who  had  escaped  were  outlawed, 
and  their  property  confiscated.  The  heads  of 
those  who  suffered  in  the  capital  were  placed  on 
the  city  gates,  and  their  right  arms  were  affixed 
to  the  prison  at  Lanark,  where  they  had  subscribed 
the  covenant.  They  all  with  their  dying  breath 
disclaimed  any  rebellious  purpose  against  the 
government,  and  declared  that  they  had  taken  up 
arms  solely  against  the  insupportable  tyranny  of 
the  prelates.  They  were  offered  their  lives  if  they 
would  subscribe  a  declaration  acknowledging  the 
bishops  and  renouncing  the  covenant;  but  in  the 
hour  of  trial  they  all  proved  faithful  to  their  prin- 
ciples, and  bore  with  such  fortitude  the  tortures 
inflicted  on  them  as  astonished  their  persecutors, 
and  made  them  objects  of  universal  sympathy  and 
admiration. 

All  the  prisoners  declared,  with  one  voice,  that 
their  insurrection  originated  not  in  any  organised 
conspiracy,  but  solely  from  the  oppressive  pro- 
ceedings of  the  commission  and  their  military 
agents;  but  the  privy  council  were  anxious  to  ex- 
tort from  them  a  confession  that  there  had  been  a 
wide-spread  conspiracy  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
government,  and  for  this  purpose  a  species  of 
torture  call  the  boots  was  employed.  This  in- 
strument of  cruelty  consisted  of  an  Torture  of 
oblong  square  box,  firmly  hooped  the  boots, 
with  iron,  open  at  both  ends,  and  having  loose 
plates  inside.  When  the  leg  of  the  unhappy 
wretch  about  to  be  examined  was  enclosed  in  this 
case,  wedges  were  inserted  between  the  loose  plates 
and  the  solid  frame  of  the  box,  and  were  driven 
down  with  a  hammer,  which  caused  intolerable 
pain,  mangling  the  limb,  and  even  forcing  out  the 
marrow  from  the  bone.  Two  of  Neilson  of 
the  prisoners  subjected  to  this  dia-  Corwwk. 
bolical  torture  were  Neilson  of  Corsack,  and  Hugh 
M'Kail.  The  former  was  a  country  gentleman 
distinguished  for  his  piety  and  the  gentleness  of 
his  disposition,  who  had  been  goaded  into  rebellion 
by  the  most  shameful  ill-treatment.  Solely  for  his 
refusal  to  conform  to  episcopacy,  and  to  attend  the 
ministry  of  a  curate,  contemptible  alike  for  his 

*  Kirkton,  p.  234,  et  seq. ;  Wodrow,  vol.  i.,  book  ii.,  chap. 
i. ;  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  341  ;  Colonel  Wallace's  Narrative  in 
ATCrie'b  iiemoire  of  Veitch  and  Uryson. 
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dissolute  habits  and  mean  abilities,  he  had  been 
fined  and  imprisoned,  expelled  from  his  home,  his 
wife  and  children  driven  out  as  houseless  wan- 
derers among  the  mountains,  his  stock  of  provisions 
consumed,  his  cattle  carried  off  by  the  soldiers 
quartered  on  him  by  Sir  James  Turner,  and  his 
tenants  plundered  and  ruined  by  these  ruthless 
marauders.  Yet  it  was  he  who  saved  the  life  of 
that  persecutor  when  some  of  the  insurgents  who 
had  suffered  from  his  oppression  wished  to  put 
him  to  death ;  and  to  the  credit  of  Sir  James  it 
ought  to  be  stated  that  he  attempted,  but  without 
effect,  to  obtain  mercy  for  his  preserver.  Corsack 
was  so  cruelly  tortured  by  the  boots  that  his 
shrieks  weie  sufficient  to  move  a  heart  of  stone; 
but  as  he  persisted  in  declaring  that  the  rising  was 
unpremeditated,  and  was  caused  solely  by  the  bar- 
barities of  the  soldiers,  the  unfeeling  and  brutal 
Rothes,  who  presided  at  the  examination,  fre- 
quently called  out  to  the  executioner,  to  "  give  him 
the  other  touch."  * 
The  fate  of  M'Kail,  who  was  subjected  to  the 
Trial  and  same  diabolical  torture,  excited 
execution  of  peculiar  sympathy.  He  had  been 
Hugh  M'Kail.  licensed  as  a  poacher  in  1661, 
when  he  was  only  twenty  years  of  age,  and  was 
remarkable  for  piety,  learning,  and  eloquence. 
The  Latin  verses  which  he  composed  in  prison 
show  that  he  possessed  a  liking  for  letters,  and  a 
knowledge  of  classical  literature.  Having  given 
mortal  offence  to  the  ruling  powers  by  a  sermon,  in 
which  he  declared  that  "  the  Church  of  Scotland 
had  been  persecuted  by  a  Pharaoh  on  the  throne, 
a  Haman  in  the  State,  and  a  Judas  in  the  Church," 
he  found  it  necessary  to  retire  to  the  Continent  on 
the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Conformity.  Returning 
to  Scotland  in  1665,  he  lived  for  some  time  in  ob- 
scurity ;  but,  being  in  Galloway  at  the  time  of  the 
rising,  he  joined  the  insurgents.  He  was  not 
present,  however,  at  the  battle  of  Rullion  Green, 
having  been  obliged  by  fatigue  and  ill  health  to 
quit  the  unfortunate  band  during  their  march  to 
Edinburgh.  Two  days  afterwards  he  was  cap- 
tured by  some  dragoons  at  a  place  called  Braids 
Craigs.  He  was  twice  examined  before  the  privy 
council  respecting  the  cause  of  the  insurrection, 
and  having,  like  Neilson,  declared  that  it  arose 
entirely  from  the  exactions  and  cruelties  of  the 
military,  it  was  resolved  to  put  him  to  the  question. 
He  bore  it  with  great  firmness,  and  after  ten 
strokes  of  the  mallet  solemnly  protested,  in  the 
sight  of  God,  that  he  could  say  no  more  though  all 
the  joints  in  his  body  were  in  as  great  torture  as 
his  poor  leg.  At  the  eleventh  stroke  the  bone  was 
splintered,  and  the  poor  sufferer  swooned  under  the 
torment,  t  His  behaviour  in  the  interval  before 
his  execution  was  not  only  composed  but  cheerful. 

*  Kirkton,  p.  252. 

t  M'Kail  was  evidently  the  prototype  of  Macbriar,  in 
M  Old  Mortality,"  and  the  torture  scene  is  portrayed  with 
great  power  in  the  36th  chapter  of  that  work;  but  the 
author  has  very  unfairly  sought  to  lesson  the  horror  and 
indignation  of  the  reader,  by  representing  Macbriar  as 
deeply  implicated  in  the  proposal  to  murder  Henry  Morton. 

VOL.  IT. 


His  appearance  on  the  scaffold  (December  22) 
"excited  such  a  lamentation,"  says  Kirkton,  "as 
was  never  known  in  Scotland  ;  not  one  dry  cheek 
upon  all  the  street,  or  in  all  the  numberless  win- 
dows in  the  market-place."  He  ascended  the  ladder 
telling  his  fellow-sufferers  not  to  be  afraid,  for 
every  step  was  a  degree  nearer  heaven.  "  The 
napkin  being  put  over  his  face,  he  prayed  a  little 
within  himself,  after  which  he  put  up  the  cloth, 
saying  he  had  one  more  word  to  speak,  in  order  to 
show  them  the  comfort  he  had  in  his  death.  And 
thus  he  said,  'I  hope  you  have  perceived  no  alteration 
or  discouragement  in  my  countenance  and  carriage, 
and  as  it  may  be  your  wonder,  so  I  profess  it  is  a 
wonder  to  myself;  but  I  will  tell  you  the  reason  of 
it.  Besides  the  justness  of  my  cause,  this  is  my 
comfort,  what  was  said  of  Lazarus  when  he  died, 
that  the  angels  did  carry  his  soul  to  Abraham's 
bosom  ;  so  that,  as  there  is  a  great  solemnity  here, 
of  a  confluence  of  people,  a  scaffold,  a  gallows,  and 
people  looking  out  of  windows,  so  there  is  a  greater 
and  more  solemn  preparation  of  angels  to  carry  my 
soul  to  Christ's  bosom.' "  He  then  concluded  with 
that  noble  burst  of  eloquence  which  has  been  so 
often  admired  and  quoted.  "  And  now  I  leave  off 
to  speak  any  more  to  creatures,  and  begin  my 
intercourse  with  God,  which  shall  never  be  broken 
off.  Farewell,  father  and  mother,  friends  and  re- 
lations ;  farewell,  the  world  and  all  its  delights ; 
farewell,  meat  and  drink  ;  farewell,  sun,  moon,  and 
stars !  Welcome,  God  and  Father ;  welcome,  sweet 
Jesus  Christ,  the  mediator  of  the  new  covenant  ; 
welcome,  blessed  Spirit  of  Grace,  the  God  of  all 
consolation;  welcome,  glory;  welcome,  eternal  life, 
and  wrelcome,  death ! "  *  Such  was  the  impression 
which  this  address  produced  on  the  multitude  of 
spectators,  that  on  subsequent  occasions  recourse 
was  had  to  the  device  of  causing  the  trumpets  to 
be  blown,  and  the  drums  to  be  beaten,  in  order  to 
drown  the  last  words  of  the  sufferers. 

The  effect  of  these  savage  cruelties  was  so  in- 
jurious to  the  government,  that  at    Charge  against 
length  an  order  was  sent  by  the  king       Sharp  and 
to  the  privy  council  commanding  urnet. 

them  to  stay  the  executions,  and  to  inflict  on  the  pri- 
soners banishment  instead  of  death  ;  and  it  is  af- 
firmed that  his  majesty's  letter  was  withheld  from 
the  council  by  the  two  archbishops,  Sharp  and  Bur- 
net, until  all  who  had  been  condemned  were  executed. 
The  fact  that  such  a  letter  was  written  has  been 
pertinaciously  denied  by  the  apologists  of  Sharp, 
but  is  now  clearly  established  by  the  records  of  the 
privy  council,  which  expressly  mention  "  his  ma- 
jesty's letter  giving  orders  for  sending  such  of  the 
said  prisoners  as  were  guilty  to  the  plantations."  f 
This  memorable  document,  however,  is  nowhere 
given  in  these  records.  During  the  six  months  in 
which  the  privy  council  were  engaged  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  Pentland  rising,  there  were  no 
fewer  than  eleven  letters  written  to  them  by  the 
king,  and  fourteen  royal  proclamations  issued.   The 

*  Kirkton,  p.  255 ;  Wodrow,  vol.  i.  p.  255. 
f  Privy  Council  Records  of  11th  July,  1667. 
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whole  of  these  documents  are  inserted  at  full  length, 
but  the  letter  commanding  the  executions  to  be 
stayed  is  nowhere  to  be  found.  It  is  not  easy, 
therefore,  to  evade  the  conclusion  that  the  absence 
of  this  all-important  document  from  the  record  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  a  consciousness,  on  the 
part  of  the  two  prelates,  that  "  its  date  would 
expose  the  abuse  of  trust,  and  outrage  on  humanity, 
of  which  they  had  been  guilty." 

As  if  public  vengeance  were  not  yet  satiated, 

A,     .    „        the  horrors  of  martial  law  were 

Atrocious 
proceedings      now   added    to    the    atrocities   of 

of  General  judicial  punishment.  A  body  of 
ze  '  troops,  under  Generals  Dalzell  and 
Druramond,  were  sent  to  scour  the  shires  of  Ayr, 
Dumfries,  and  Galloway,  and  to  complete  the  ruin 
of  the  presbyterian  party.  General  Tom  Dalzell, 
as  he  was  usually  termed,  has  earned  an  unenviable 
notoriety  in  the  history  of  this  period.  He  was  a 
soldier  of  some  reputation,  but  of  ferocious  cha- 
racter and  eccentric  habits.  He  had  borne  arms 
under  the  Czar  of  Muscovy,  in  whose  service  his 
natural  brutality  had  been  greatly  aggravated, 
and  he  had  become  inured  to  torture,  pillage,  and 
blood.  He  had  returned  home  after  the  Restora- 
tion, and  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
royal  forces  in  Scotland.  His  beard,  which  he  had 
never  shaved  since  the  execution  of  Charles  L,  hung 
down  white  and  bushy  almost  to  his  girdle;  and 
his  whole  appearance  and  dress  were  so  singular 
that  when  he  repaired  to  London,  which  he  gene- 
rally did  once  or  twice  every  year,  to  kiss  the 
king's  hand,  he  was  usually  followed  by  a  great 
crowd  of  boys.*  He  detested  the  covenanters 
"  with  a  perfect  hatred,"  and  his  innate  severity, 
hardened  by  a  long  course  of  barbarous  service, 
led  him  to  inflict  the  most  shocking  cruelties  on 
the  defenceless  peasantry  without  distinction  of 
sex  or  age.f  He  fixed  his  head-quarters  for  some 
time  at  Kilmarnock,  where  he  confined  so  many 
prisoners  in  a  low,  damp,  narrow  dungeon  that 
they  were  unable  either  to  sit  or  lie,  and  were  not 
allowed  even  the  most  necessary  accommodation  to 

*  See  Captain  Creichton's  Memoirs,  by  Swift. 

f  It  is  proper,  however,  to  mention  one  instance,  which 
Bhows  that  Dalzell,  in  spite  of  his  savage  brutality,  was  not 
altogether  unsusceptible  to  humane  impressions.  Captain 
Paton  of  Meadowbead,  who  at  Pentlanu  had  fought  sword 
in  hand  with  Dalzell,  was  taken  prisoner  after  the  battle 
of  Bothwell  Bridge,  and  carried  to  Edinburgh.  A  soldier 
having  upbraided  him  with  being  a  rebel,  he  mildly  re- 

Elied,  ''  I  have  done  more  for  the  king  than  perhaps  you 
ave  done,"  referring  to  the  battle  of  Worcester,  where  be 
had  fought  for  Cbarles.  Dalzell,  overhearing  the  conver- 
sation, said,  "  Yes,  John,  that  is  true,"  and,  turning  to  the 
soldier,  struck  him  with  his  cane,  and  told  him  be  would 
teach  him  other  manners  than  to  abuse  such  a  prisoner. 
He  then  expressed  his  sorrow  for  Paton's  situation,  and 
said  he  would  have  set  him  at  liberty  if  he  had  met  him  on 
the  way,  and  promised  that  he  would  yet  write  to  the  king 
for  his' life.  Paton  thanked  him,  but  added,  "You  will 
not  be  heard."  It  is  said  that  he  obtained  a  reprieve  for 
Paton,  but  he  was  not  able  to  save  his  life.  Fountain- 
hall  says  Paton  was  willing  to  take  the  test,  but  a  quorum 
of  the  privy  council  could  not  be  then  got  to  reprieve  him. 
"  No  doubt,"  as  the  editor  of  Fountainhall  remarks,  "  a 
quorum  could  have  been  easily  collected  for  the  purpose  of 
hanging  the  prisoner."  See  Scott's  Worthies,  p.  567;  and 
M'Crie's  Miscellaneous  Works,  pp.  307,  308. 


preserve  cleanliness  or  decency.  A  countryman, 
who  was  accidentally  at  Lanark  when  the  insur- 
gents passed  through  that  town,  was  brought 
before  Dalzell,  and  because  he  would  not,  or 
rather  could  not,  give  information  as  to  the  persons 
he  had  seen  there,  he  was  condemned  to  be  exe- 
cuted on  the  spot.  The  poor  man  earnestly  begged 
one  night's  reprieve  to  prepare  for  eternity,  but  the 
brutal  commander  caused  him  to  be  instantly  shot, 
stripped  naked,  and  left  lying  on  the  ground.  In 
a  fit  of  intoxication,  he  caused  a  son  to  be  hanged, 
because  he  refused  to  discover  where  his  father 
was  concealed.  On  another  occasion  he  caused  a 
woman,  who  was  supposed  to  be  accessory  to  the 
escape  of  a  fugitive  covenanter,  to  be  cast  into  a 
hole  filled  with  toads  and  reptiles,  where  she 
miserably  died.  His  subordinates  strove  to  rival  the 
brutalities  of  their  commander.  One  of  them,  Sir 
William  Bannatyne,  caused  a  woman,  who  was 
accessory  to  her  husband's  escape,  to  be  tortured 
by  fixing  lighted  matches  between  her  fingers  for 
several  hours,  till  she  lost  one  of  her  hands,  and 
died  in  a  few  days  from  the  effects  of  this  barba- 
rous treatment.* 

The  soldiers  were  permitted  to  indulge,  without 
check,  in  every  kind  of  military  excess ;  rapes,  rob- 
beries, and  murders,  were  committed  with  impunity ; 
fines  were  imposed  with  increased  severity  ;  and 
the  needy  and  unprincipled  gentry  united  with  the 
soldiers  in  gathering  the  rich  harvest  of  plunder,  t 
So  fierce  did  the  persecution  become  that  many  of 
the  covenanters  in  the  western  and  southern  districts 
abandoned  their  homes,  and  sought  refuge  in  caves 
and  coal-pits,  while  the  more  timid  and  temporising 
conformed  to  the  episcopal  system.  "All  the 
people,"  says  Burnet,  "  were  struck  Conduct  of  the 
with  such  terror  that  they  came  curates, 
regularly  to  church ;  and  the  clergy  were  so  de- 
lighted with  it  that  they  used  to  speak  of  that  time 
as  the  poets  do  of  the  golden  age.  They  never 
interceded  for  any  compassion  to  their  people,  nor 
did  they  take  care  to  live  more  regularly,  or  to 
labour  more  carefully.  They  looked  on  the 
soldiery  as  their  patrons ;  they  were  ever  in  their 
company,  complying  with  them  in  their  excesses, 
and  (if  they  were  not  much  wronged)  they  rather 
led  them  into  them  than  checked  them  for 
them."}: 

It  was  an  old  and  sound  maxim  of  the  Scottish 
tribunals,  adopted  from  the  Roman    Condemnation 
law,  that  no  person  could  be  con-         0f  those 
victed  and  accused  in  his  absence.        accused  in 
So  strictly  was  the  letter  of  this     their  absence" 
law  adhered  to,  that  when  persons  were  accused  of 
treason  after  death,  their  bones  were  presented  at 
the  bar ;  §  and  when  decrees  of  forfeiture  were  pro- 
nounced in    parliament    against    the  absent,  no 
sentence  was  passed  till  the  accused  had  an  oppor- 

*  Naphtali ;  Wodrow,  vol.  i.  p.  26-1,  et  seq. 

f  Sir  William  Eannatyne,  when  asked  on  one  occasion  by 
a  farmer  for  what  he  was  fined,  frankly  replied,  "  Because 
vou  have  gear  [riches,  property],  and  I  must  have  a  part 
of  it." 

}  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  349.  $  See  supra. 
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tunity  of  being  heard  in  their  own  defence.*  It 
was  now  resolved,  however,  to  alter  this  salutary 
rule,  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the  more  opulent 
of  the  covenanters,  who  had  withdrawn  from  the 
storm,  and  whose  estates,  therefore,  could  not  be 
legally  confiscated.  The  servile  judges  of  the 
court  of  session,  having  been  previously  tampered 
with  by  the  officers  of  state,  gave  the  sanction  of 
their  authority  to  this  flagrant  violation  of  law  and 
equity,  and  declared  that  the  court  of  justiciary 
might  pronounce  sentence  of  death  and  forfeiture 
in  the  absence  of  the  accused. t  So  feeble,  it  has 
been  justly  remarked,  are  the  restraints  of  law, 
however  positive  the  enactment,  in  the  hands  of  a 
venal  or  corrupt  bench.  Accordingly,  twenty- 
two  gentlemen,  accused  of  being  connected  with 
the  Pentland  rising,  were  arraigned  in  their  ab- 
sence, and  condemned  to  be  executed  whenever 
apprehended  ;  and  their  estates  were  conferred  on 
Dalzell  and  Drummond,  and  the  officers  of  state. 
The  next  parliament  confirmed  these  infamous  pro- 
ceedings of  the  justiciary  court,  and  enlarged  its 
powers. 

A  change  in  the  administration  took  place  in 
Adoption  of  1667,  and  brought  with  it  a  tern- 
milder  porary  respite  to  the  harassed 
measures.  covenanters.  The  dismissal  of 
Clarendon,  who  had  been  the  abettor  of  the  worst 
measures  that  had  disgraced  the  Scottish  govern- 
ment, deprived  the  prelates  of  a  staunch  and 
powerful  supporter;  and  an  attempt  which  they 
made  to  strengthen  their  influence  by  continuing 
the  standing  army,  and  rigorously  enforcing  that 
act,  hastened  their  downfall.  Itothes,  whose  indo- 
lence and  licentiousness  fitted  him,  according  to 
his  own  account,  better  than  any  nobleman  in 
Scotland  to  be  his  majesty's  representative,  had 
for  some  time  been  declining  in  credit;  and  the 
appearance  of  a  Dutch  fleet  in  the  Forth,  while 
the  army  was  in  the  west  and  the  commissioner 
himself  in  the  north,  was  dextrously  laid  hold 
of  by  Lauderdale  to  accelerate  his  dismissal.  He 
Dismissal  of  was  accordingly  deprived  of  all 
Rothes.  hig  offices,  except  the  chancellor- 
ship, which  was  continued  to  him  for  life.  Sir 
Robert  Murray,  who  was  distinguished  for  his  love 
of  literature  and  science,  as  well  as  for  his  mode- 
ration and  integrity,  was  appointed  justice-clerk. 
The  management  of  the  treasury  was  also  com- 
mitted to  him,  along  with  two  other  commissioners, 
Tweeddale  and  Kincardine.  The  standing  army 
was  ordered  to  be  reduced,  greatly  to  the  dissatis- 
faction of  the  prelates,  and  of  the  officers  who  had 
shared  with  the  council  the  plunder  of  the  unfor- 
tunate presbyterians.J  Sharp  was  disgraced,  and 
ordered  to  retire  to  his  diocese.     Turner  and  Ban- 

*  u  In  all  times  coming  the  haill  accusation,  reasoning, 
writts,  witnesses,  and  either  probation  and  instruction 
whatsoever  of  the  crime  (of  treason)  shall  be  alleged,  rea- 
soned, and  deduced  to  the  assise  in  presence  of  the  party 
accused  in  face  ofjudgement^  and  na  otherwise." — 11th  Pari. 
James  vi.  chap.  xci. 

t  Sir  George  Mackenzie's  Laws  and  Customs  in  Matters 
Criminal,  p.  59  ;  Wodrow,  vol.  i.  p.  286. 

+  Burnet,  vol.  i.  pp.  350 — 355 ;  Wodrow,  vol.  i.  p.  275. 


natyne  were  brought  to  trial  for  their  extortions 
and  cruelties,  and  dismissed  his  majesty's  service ; 
and  the  latter  was  in  addition  fined  two  hundred 
pounds  sterling,  and  banished  the  kingdom.*  An 
indemnity  also  was  offered  to  all  An  indemnity 
concerned  in  the  Pentland  insur-  offered, 

rection,  except  those  who  had  been  outlawed,  on 
condition  of  their  subscribing  a  bond  to  keep  the 
peace ;  those  who  refused  to  do  so  were  to  be 
banished  the  realm.  In  spite  of  this  favourable 
change  of  affairs,  however,  the  presbyterians  still 
continued  to  be  harassed  by  numerous  petty  perse- 
cutions ;  and  those  who  held  or  frequented  conven- 
ticles were  severely  fined  if  discovered. 

The  apostasy  and  perfidy  of  Sharp  had  brought 
him  into  universal  odium,  and  the       Attempt  on 
severity  of  the  measures  which  he        the  life  of 
had    originated   or   recommended  Sharp, 

had  excited  the  deepest  hatred  of  the  party  whom 
he  had  persecuted  with  such  vindictive  malignity. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  one  of  the  sect,  a  fanatical 
preacher  named  James  Mitchell,  should  have  re- 
solved to  take  personal  vengeance  on  the  prime 
mover  of  all  their  oppressions.  Mitchell  had  been  in- 
volved in  the  insurrection  at  Pentland,  and,  having 
been  excepted  from  the  indemnity,  had  taken  refuge 
for  some  time  in  Flanders.  He  returned  secretly  to 
Scotland  in  the  beginning  of  1668,  and  being  con- 
tinually harassed  by  his  fears  of  being  taken,  he 
adopted  the  desperate  resolution  to  avenge  his  own 
wrongs,  and  those  of  the  nation,  on  the  head  of  the 
archbishop,  whom  he  regarded  as  his  personal 
enemy.  He,  therefore,  with  the  greatest  coolness 
and  deliberation,  one  afternoon  in  July,  1668,  dis- 
charged a  pistol  loaded  with  three  balls  at  Sharp 
as  he  was  sitting  in  his  coach  in  the  High  Street 
of  Edinburgh.  He  missed  the  archbishop,  but  one 
of  the  bullets  severely  wounded  Honeyman,  Bishop 
of  Orkney,  who  was  in  the  act  of  entering  the 
carriage  at  the  moment.  A  cry  was  raised  that  a 
man  was  killed ;  but  when  the  populace  were  in- 
formed that  it  was  only  a  bishop,  the  assassin  was 
allowed  to  walk  deliberately  away  without  inter- 
ruption ; — a  striking  proof  of  the  detestation  in 
which  Sharp  and  his  brethren  were  held.  Mitchell 
coolly  walked  to  his  lodgings,  changed  his  dress, 
and,  returning  to  the  street,  mingled  with  the 
crowd  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  exertions  of  the 
council,  was  not  discovered  till  six  years  after. 
Burnet,  who  "  thought  it  decent  to  go  and  con- 
gratulate" the  archbishop  on  his  narrow  escape, 
says,  "  He  was  much  touched  with  it,  and  put  on  a 
show  of  devotion  upon  it.  He  said,  with  a  very 
serious  look,  '  My  times  are  wholly  in  thy  hands, 
O  thou  God  of  my  life ! '  This,"  adds  the  bishop, 
"  was  the  single  expression  savouring  of  piety  that 
ever  fell  from  him  in  all  the  conversation  between 
him  and  me."f 

This  foolhardy  and  criminal  attempt  was  entirely 
Mitchell's  own  act,  and  was  undertaken  without 
advice  or  concert  with  any  other  person  ;  but  it  was 

*  Kirkton,  p.  270,  et  seq  ;  Wodrow,  vol.  i.  p.  287. 
f  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  400. 
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at  first  followed  by  increased  severities  against  the 
presbyterians,  who,  without  the  slightest  evidence, 
were  charged  with  having  been  privy  to  the 
design.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  convinced 
Sharp  himself  of  the  necessity  of  adopting  milder 
measures  ;  and  from  this  time  he  offered  less  oppo- 
sition to  the  proposal,  which  was  adopted  in  the 
following  year,  to  grant  an  indulgence  to  a  certain 
number  of  the  ejected  ministers.     On  the  7th  of 

_    .     A.  June,    1669,  a    royal    letter  was 

Restoration       .         ,     ,,  .       . J      .    _ 

of  some  of  the     issued,   through    the   influence   of 

ejected  minis-     Tweeddale,  authorising  the  council 

ters  to  their      to   permit   those  ousted  ministers 

cnurcQt^s 

who  had  conducted  themselves 
peaceably  to  return  to  their  former  charges,  if 
vacant,  and  to  preach  and  administer  ordinances 
there  as  before;  or  if  their  old  parishes  were  oc- 
cupied, to  allow  patrons  to  present  them  to  other 
vacant  churches.  Of  such  reinstated  clergymen, 
all  who  should  receive  collation  from  the  bishop, 
and  attend  the  meetings  of  the  church  courts,  were 
to  be  entitled  to  the  full  stipend ;  those  who  should 
refuse  to  acknowledge  the  bishop's  authority  were 
to  be  entitled  only  to  the  manse  and  glebe,  with  an 
allowance  out  of  a  fund  made  up  of  all  the  vacant 
stipends.  But  they  were  strictly  enjoined  not  to 
allow  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring 
parishes  to  attend  upon  their  ministry,  without  the 
consent  of  their  own  pastors.  The  rest  of  the  in- 
dulged ministers,  whose  former  parishes  were  not 
vacant,  had  small  salaries  of  about  twenty  pounds 
a  year  allotted  them,  till  they  should  otherwise 
be  provided  for.* 

Only   forty-three  of  the  ejected  ministers,   not 

„,,        ,  ,  without  hesitation,  availed  them- 

Ihe  indulgence       ,  „  •.      .    ,      '  ,    .    . 

denounced       selves  of  the  indulgence;  and  their 

by  the  great     ministrations    were    attended    by 

body  of  the      a    considerable     number    of    the 
presbyterians —  ...  ,  .  , 

wealthier  presbyterians,  who  rea- 
dily availed  themselves  of  the  permission  thus 
granted  them,  to  worship  God  according  to  the 
forms  which  they  approved ;  but  the  great  body  of 
the  people  loudly  denounced  the  indulgence  as 
implying  an  acknowledgment  of  the  royal  supre- 
macy, and  of  the  Erastian  powers  claimed  by  the 
privy  council  over  the  Church,  and  as  imposing 
unlawful  restrictions  on  ministerial  liberty.  The 
clergy  who  accepted  the  indulgence  were  accused 
of  time-serving  and  Erastianism,  and  received  the 
appellation  of  "  the  king's  curates,"  as  the  episcopal 
clergy  were  commonly  denominated  "  the  bishop's 
curates."  The  opponents  of  the  indulgence  were 
not  only  superior  in  numbers,  but  in  energy  of 
character,  and  in  their  hold  upon  the  sympathies 
of  the  people ;  and  resolutely  preferred  hardships 
and  dangers,  to  comfort  and  ease  purchased  by 
what  they  regarded  as  a  compromise  of  principle. 

The  royal  letter  which  contained  the  indulgence 
declared,  that  as  all  pretexts  for  conventicles  were 
now  taken  away,  the  laws  against  those  who 
frequented  these  meetings  would  henceforth  be 
enforced  with  all  severity ;  and  the  acceptance  of 
•  Kirkton,  pp.  288,  289. 


the  indulgence  by  a  portion  of  the  ejected  clergy 
subjected  those  who  conscientiously  refused  the 
boon  to  still  more  severe  persecutions  than  before, 
The  penalties  of  fine  and  imprisonment  were  rigor- 
ously inflicted  in  numerous  instances  both  against 
the  recusant  clergymen  and  people,  but  without 
effect :  conventicles  and  field-meetings  became 
more  frequent  and  numerous  than  ever. 

The  indulgence  was  nearly  as  much  disliked  by 

the  bishops  as  by  the  more  decided    disliked  also 

presbyterians.  As  it  permitted  by  the  bishops, 
presbyterian  ministers  to  hold  benefices  in  the 
Church  without  acknowledging  episcopal  authority, 
it  was  regarded  by  the  prelates  as  an  encroach- 
ment on  their  privileges,  and  fraught  with  danger 
to  their  power.  Special  alarm  was  felt  by  the 
episcopal  clergy  in  the  west,  where  the  presby- 
terians were  very  numerous ;  and  the  synod  of 
Glasgow  drew  up  a  strong  remonstrance  against 
it,  on  the  ground  of  its  illegality  and  the  fatal 
effects  which  it  was  likely  to  produce  in  the  Church. 
On  hearing  of  this  remonstrance  the  council  became 
alarmed,  and  commanded  Archbishop  Burnet  to  give 
up  the  papers,  which  they  condemned  as  illegal,  un- 
warrantable, and  dangerous.  Burnet  was  called 
before  the  council,  and  enjoined  to  confine  himself 
to  Glasgow,  and  shortly  after  he  was  compelled  to 
resign  his  office,  which  was  conferred  on  Leighton. 

The  attempt  to  conciliate  the  presbyterians  was 
not  yet  laid  aside ;  and  in  1670,  The  bishops' 
finding  that  in  spite  of  all  the  evangelists, 
stringent  measures  they  had  adopted  against  non- 
conformity the  parish  churches  were  still  deserted, 
the  council,  by  the  advice  of  Leighton,  resolved  to 
send  a  deputation  of  the  ablest  of  the  episcopal 
clergymen  to  itinerate  in  the  western  districts, 
and  endeavour  to  persuade  the  people  to  return  to 
the  bosom  of  the  Established  Church.  The  chief 
member  of  the  deputation,  who  were  popularly 
termed  the  "  Bishops'  Evangelists,"  was  the  cele- 
brated Gilbert  Burnet,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury. "  The  poor  of  the  country,"  he  says,  "  came 
generally  to  hear  us,  though  not  in  great  crowds;" 
but  he  admits  that  this  attempt  to  convert  the  pres- 
byterians proved  a  complete  failure.  "  We  were 
indeed  amazed,"  he  adds,  "  to  see  a  poor  commonalty 
so  capable  to  argue  upon  points  of  government,  and 
on  the  bounds  to  be  set  to  the  power  of  princes  in 
matters  of  religion  :  upon  all  these  topics  they  had 
texts  of  Scripture  at  hand,  and  were  ready  with 
their  answers  to  anything  that  was  said  to  them. 
This  measure  of  knowledge  was  spread  even 
among  the  meanest  of  them,  their  cottagers,  and 
their  servants."  * 

The  failure  of  this  effort  to  conciliate  the  staunch 
covenanters  of  the  west  did  not  prevent  the 
pious  and  amiable  Leighton  from  making  another 
attempt  to  reconcile  the  presbyterians  to  the  epis- 
copal system.  Up  to  this  period,  no  material 
innovation  had  been  made  in  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  the  Church.  In  some  churches  portions 
of  the  liturgy  were  read,  but  the  prayers  were  still 
*  IILl.  vol.  i.  p.  451. 
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in  most  cases  extempore;  the  sacraments  were  ad- 
ministered without  kneeling  or  the  sign  of  the 
cross  ;  the  surplice  was  not  worn  by  the  ministers  ; 
and  the  offensive  customs  introduced  by  James  VI. 
Leighton's  were  not  generally  revived.  The 
scheme  of  ac-  main  objection  to  the  existing 
commodation—  sy8tem  wa8  connected  with  the 
government  of  the  Church  ;  and  Leigh  ton  proposed 
to  obviate  this  by  his  famous  "  Accommodation," 
the  object  of  which  was  to  combine  presbytery 
with  a  moderate  episcopacy.  The  meetings  of 
presbytery  were  to  be  kept  up;  the  bishop  was  to 
act  merely  as  president  or  perpetual  moderator, 
and  was  not  to  be  allowed  a  vote  in  the  proceed- 
ings. All  matters  were  to  be  decided  by  the  votes 
of  the  majority  ;  the  bishops  were  not  to  ordain 
without  the  consent  of  the  presbytery;  the  presby- 
terian  ministers  were  to  be  allowed  to  declare  at 
their  first  sitting  that  they  submitted  to  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  bishop,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  with 
a  reservation  of  their  opinions  respecting  the 
lawfulness  of  such  an  arrangement.  Once  in  three 
years  provincial  synods  were  to  be  held,  in  which 
complaints  against  the  prelates  might  be  received, 
and  censure  administered.  This  well-meant  scheme 
of  comprehension  bore  the  impress  of  the  character 
of  its  benevolent  author,  but  it  gave  satisfaction  to 
neither  party.  The  presbyterians  regarded  it  as  a 
snare  to  entrap  them  into  subjection  to  the  prelates, 
and  an  acknowledgment  of  the  main  principles  of 
episcopacy  ;*  and  they  believed  that  the  result  of 
their  acceding  to  the  proposed  accommodation 
would  be,  not  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  systems, 
but  the  total  extinction  of  presbytery  as  soon  as 
the  present  generation  had  passed  away.  The 
prelates,  on  the  other  hand,  were  quite  as  unwilling 
to  throw  open  the  doors  of  the  Established  Church 
as  the  presbyterians  were  to  enter  within  its  pale. 
The  primate  and  his  brethren  re- 
garded the  scheme  as  a  plot  to 
subvert  episcopacy,  and  to  establish  presbytery  on 
an  Erastian  foundation.  After  several  fruitless 
conferences,  therefore,  "  the  treaty  was  broken  off, 
to  the  amazement  of  all  sober  and  dispassionate 
people,  and  to  the  great  joy  of  Sharp  and  the  rest 
of  the  bishops."  f 

After  a  lapse  of  eight  years  a  new  parliament 
Meeting  of  was  assembled  at  Edinburgh,  Oc- 
parliament.  toDer  16th,  1669,  and  Lauderdale 
was  sent  down  as  commissioner.  The  Estates  dis- 
played their  usual  servility,  and  passed  without 
scruple  two  acts  fraught  with  the  most  dangerous 
consequences  to  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  liberties 

Acts  respect-  of  the  nation'     B?  the  first  [t  was 

ing  the  royal  declared  that  the  external  govern- 

eupremacs ,  and  ment  and  regulation  of  the  Church 

themihtia.  wftg    ftn    inherent    right    of    the 

crown,  and  that  whatever  directions  his  majesty 
should  send  to  his  privy  council  respecting  eccle- 
siastical matters,  meetings,  and  persons,  should 
have  the  force  of  law.     The  other  act  regarded  the 

*  Wodrow,  vol.  ii.  p.  177. 
f  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  614. 


— its  failure. 


militia,  which  had  already  been  embodied  and 
armed  by  the  council,  in  consequence  of  the  offer 
of  an  army  by  the  late  parliament.  The  conduct 
of  the  council  was  approved  of.  It  was  ordered 
that  twenty- two  thousand  men  should  be  con- 
stantly armed  and  regularly  disciplined,  and  that 
on  receiving  orders  from  the  council  they  should 
march  into  any  part  of  the  king's  dominions  when- 
ever the  royal  authority  or  honour  might  require 
them;  and  Lauderdale  boasted,  and  not  without 
reason,  of  the  services  he  had  rendered  the  king 
by  procuring  these  enactments.  His  majesty's 
absolute  supremacy  over  the  Church  was  now 
established;  and  he  might,  by  his  royal  edict, 
establish  popery  or  any  other  system  of  religion  he 
thought  proper.  A  numerous  and  well-disciplined 
force,  also,  was  ready  at  his  call  to  march  into 
England  in  support  of  his  arbitrary  designs  against 
the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  liberties  of  his  kingdom. 
These  laws  were  highly  agreeable  to  the  king,  and 
so  greatly  increased  Lauderdale's  credit  at  court, 
that  he  now  became  virtually  sole  minister  for 
Scotland.  On  his  return  to  London  he  was  cor- 
dially welcomed  by  the  king;  his  services  were 
rewarded  by  his  admission  to  a  share  in  the 
English  government ;  and  he  became  a  member  of 
that  infamous  cabinet  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Cabal,  which  was  at  that  time  plotting  the  over- 
throw both  of  the  independence  and  liberties  of  the 
kingdom. 

An  attempt  was  at  this  time  made  by  Tweeddale 
to  bring  about  a  union  of  the  two    Abortive 
kingdoms.     The  project  was  ut-     posal  for  the 
terly   inconsistent    with    Lauder-      union  of  the 
dale's  policy,  but,  in  order  to  serve    two  kin&doms- 
his  own   selfish   ends,   he    pretended    to  give  it 
encouragement,  and  commissioners  for  a  treaty  of 
union  were  accordingly  appointed  by  his  majesty. 
Various  conferences  on  the  subject  were  held  in 
London,  but   the  English  commissioners  insisted 
that  only  a  limited  number  of  the  Scottish  members 
should  be   admitted  into  the  united  parliament, 
proportioned  to  the  wealth  and  population  of  the 
country :  while  the  Scottish  commissioners  refused 
to  accede  to  a  union  unless  the  Scottish  Estates 
were  preserved   entire,  and  the  two  parliaments 
incorporated  into  one.     The  project,  therefore,  fell 
to  the  ground. 

During  the  recess  of  parliament  the  council  issued 
a  severe  proclamation  against  con-       Severe  acts 
venticles,  and  instructed  the  mili-  against 

tary  to  disperse  the  meetings,  and  conventicles, 
to  apprehend  the  ministers  and  principal  persons 
present.  When  the  Estates  reassembled  (July 
28th,  1670)  several  most  oppressive  and  sanguinary 
acts  were  passed  against  all  who  refused  to  con- 
form to  the  Established  Church.  Ruinous  fines 
were  imposed  upon  those  who  attended  presby- 
terian  meetings,  even  in  houses;  and  husbands 
were  rendered  responsible  for  their  wives,  fathers 
for  their  children,  masters  for  their  servants,  and 
magistrates  for  the  burghs  in  which  such  meetings 
were  held.     Field  conventicles  subjected  the  minis- 
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ters  to  the  penalty  of  death  and  confiscation  of 
goods ;  the  hearers  to  double  fines,  and  the 
penalties  of  sedition ;  and  house-meetings  were  to 
be  regarded  and  punished  as  field  conventicles,  if 
any  persons  were  assembled  without  at  the  doors 
or  windows.  A  reward  of  five  hundred  marks 
Scotch  was  offered  to  those  who  should  seize  the 
offenders,  or  an  indemnity  for  their  slaughter.  It 
was  also  enacted  that  whoever  refused  to  give 
information  on  oath  against  delinquents  should  be 
punished  by  imprisonment,  arbitrary  fines,  and 
banishment  to  the  plantations;  and  the  privy 
council  was  enjoined  to  enforce  the  act  with  the 
utmost  rigour  against  all  who  declined  to  turn 
informers  against  their  friends.  The  Roman 
Catholics  were  expressly  exempted  from  the 
penalties  inflicted  upon  protestants  who  dissented 
from  the  episcopalian  church.  The  young  Earl  of 
Cassillis  was  the  only  member  of  this  servile  parlia- 
ment who  had  the  courage  to  vote  against  these 
infamous  enactments.  It  is  said  that  Charles  him- 
self was  dissatisfied  with  the  statute  which  de- 
nounced the  penalty  of  death  upon  the  preachers 
who  frequented  conventicles,  but  he  took  no  steps 
to  procure  its  repeal. 

The  sanguinary  edicts  of  the  parliament  and 
council  against  conventicles  entirely  failed  to  sup- 
press these  meetings.  The  more  they  were  for- 
bidden and  punished,  the  more  they  multiplied  and 
grew ;  and  they  were  now  attended  by  many  who, 
according  to  the  customs  of  the  times,  bore  arms 
for  the  purpose  of  repelling  force  by  force  in  case 
they  should  be  attacked.  In  course  of  time  the  com- 
munion also  was  celebrated  in  the  open  fields,  and 
was  attended  by  vast  multitudes  of  sufferers,  to 
whom  such  seasons  were  indeed  "  times  of  refresh- 
ing from  the  presence  of  the  Lord."  The  following 
A  covenanters'  beautiful  description  of  a  cove- 
communion,  nanters'  communion,  held  in  1677 
at  East  Nisbet,  in  the  Merse  of  Berwickshire,  from 
the  pen  of  the  Rev.  John  Blackadder,  who  was 
present  on  the  occasion,  gives  a  very  striking  pic- 
ture of  the  character  and  feelings  of  the  men 
whom  their  enemies  have  delighted  to  portray  as 
violent  and  vulgar  fanatics : — 

"  It  was  rumoured  that  the  Earl  of  Home  in- 
tended to  assault  the  meeting  with  his  men  and 
militia,  and  that  parties  of  the  regulars  were  com- 
ing to  assist  him.  He  had  profanely  threatened  to 
make  their  horses  drink  the  communion  wine,  and 
trample  the  sacred  elements  under  foot.  Most  of 
the  gentry  there,  and  even  the  commonalty,  were 
ill-set.  Upon  this  we  drew  hastily  together  about 
seven  or  eight  score  of  horse,  on  the  Saturday, 
equipped  with  such  furniture  as  they  had.  Pickets 
of  twelve  or  sixteen  men  were  appointed  to  re- 
connoitre and  ride  towards  the  suspected  parts. 
Single  horsemen  were  dispatched  to  greater  dis- 
tances, to  view  the  country  and  give  warning  in 
case  of  attack.  The  remainder  of  the  horse  were 
drawn  round  to  be  a  defence  at  such  distance  as 
they  might  hear  sermon,  and  be  ready  to  act  if 
need  be.     Every  means  was  taken  to  compose  the 


multitude  from  needless  alarm,   and   prevent,   in 
a    harmless     defensive     way,    any    affront     that 
might  be  offered  to  so  solemn  and  sacred  a  work. 
Though  many,  of  their  own  accord,  had  provided  for 
their  safety — and  this  was  the  more  necessary  w  hen 
they  had  to  stay  three  days  together,  sojourning 
by  'the  lions'  dens  and  the  mountains  of  leopards' 
— yet  none  had  come  armed  with  hostile  intentions. 
"  We  entered  on  the  administration  of  the  holy 
ordinance,  committing  it  and  ourselves  to  the  invi- 
sible protection  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  in  whose 
name  we  were  met  together.     Our  trust  was  in 
the  arm  of  Jehovah,  which  was  better  than  weapons 
of  war,  or  the  strength  of  hills.     The  place  where 
we   convened  was    every  way  commodious,  and 
seemed  to  have  been  formed  on  purpose.     It  was  a 
green  and  pleasant  haugh,  fast  by  the  water-side 
[the  Whitadder].      On  either  hand  there  was   a 
spacious  brae,  in  form  of  a  half  round,  covered 
with  delightful  pasture  and  rising  with  a  gentle 
slope  to  a  goodly  height.     Above  us  was  the  clear 
blue  sky,  for  it  was  a  sweet  and  calm  Sabbath 
morning,  promising  to  be  indeed  one  of  the  days  of 
the  Son  of  man.     There  was  a  solemnity  in  the 
place   befitting   the   occasion,  and    elevating   the 
whole  soul  to  a  pure  and  holy  frame.     The  com- 
munion tables  were  spread  on  the  green  by  the 
water,  and  around  them  the  people  had  arranged 
themselves  in  decent  order.     But  the  far  greater 
multitude  sat  on  the  brae  face,  which  was  crowded 
from  top  to  bottom — full  as   pleasant  a  sight  as 
ever  was  seen  of  that  sort.     Each  day,  at  the  con- 
gregation's  dismissing,   the   ministers  with   their 
guards,  and  as  many  of  the  people  as  could,  re- 
tired to  their  quarters  in   their  several  country 
towns,  where  they  might  be  provided  with  neces- 
saries.    The  horsemen  drew  up  in  a  body  till  the 
people  left  the  place,  and  then  marched  in  goodly 
array  behind  at  a  little  distance,  until   all  were 
safely   lodged    in    their    quarters.  *  *  *  *  From 
Saturday   morning,  when   the  work  began,  until 
Monday  afternoon  we  suffered  not  the  least  affront 
or  molestation  from  enemies,  which  appeared  won- 
derful.    At  first  there  was  some  apprehension,  but 
the  people   sat  undisturbed,  and  the  whole  was 
closed  in  as  orderly  a  way  as  it  had  been  in  the 
time  of  Scotland's  brightest  noon.     And  truly  the 
spectacle  of  so  many  grave,  composed,  and  devout 
faces  must  have  struck  the  adversaries  with  awe, 
and  been  more  formidable  than  any  outward  ability 
of  fierce  looks  and  warlike  array.     We  desired  not 
the   countenance  of  earthly  kings  ;    there  was  a 
spiritual   and  divine   Majesty  on   the   work,   and 
sensible  evidence  that  the  great  Master  of  assem- 
blies was  present  in  the  midst.     It  was  indeed  the 
doing  of  the  Lord,  who  covered  us  a  table  in  the 
wilderness  in  presence  of  our  foes;  and  reared  a 
pillar  of  glory  between  us  and  the  enemy,  like  the 
fiery  cloud  of  old  that  separated  between  the  camp 
of  Israel  and  the  Egyptians — encouraging  to  the 
one,  but  dark  and  terrible  to  the  other.     Though 
our  vows  were   not  offered  within   the  courts  of 
God's  house,  they  wanted  not  sincerity  of  heart, 
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■which  is  better  than  the  reverence  of  sanctuaries. 
Amidst  the  lonely  mountains  we  remembered  the 
words  of  our  Lord,  that  true  worship  was  not 
peculiar  to  Jerusalem  or  Samaria ;  that  the  beauty 
of  holiness  consisted  not  in  consecrated  buildings 
or  material  temples.  We  remembered  the  ark  of 
the  Israelites,  which  had  sojourned  for  years  in  the 
desert,  with  no  dwelling-place  but  the  tabernacle 
of  the  plain.  We  thought  of  Abraham  and  the 
ancient  patriarchs  who  laid  their  victims  on  the 
rocks  for  an  altar,  and  burnt  sweet  incense  under 
the  shade  of  the  green  tree. 

"  The  tables  were  served  by  some  gentlemen  and 
persons  of  the  gravest  deportment.  None  were 
admitted  without  tokens,*  as  usual,  which  were 
distributed  on  the  Saturday,  but  only  to  such  as 
were  known  to  some  of  the  ministers,  or  persons  of 
trust,  to  be  free  of  public  scandals.  All  the  regular 
forms  were  gone  through.  The  communicants 
entered  at  one  end,  and  retired  at  the  other,  a  way 
being  kept  clear  to  take  their  seats  again  on  the 
hill-side.  Mr.  Welsh  preached  the  action  sermon, f 
and  served  the  first  two  tables,  as  he  was  ordina- 
rily put  to  do  on  such  occasions.  The  other  four 
ministers,  Mr.  Blackadder,  Mr.  Dickson,  Mr.  Rid- 
dell,  and  Mr.  Rae,  exhorted  the  rest  in  their  turn ; 
the  table  service  was  closed  by  Mr.  Welsh  J  with 
solemn  thanksgiving;  and  solemn  it  was,  and 
sweet,  and  edifying  to  see  the  gravity  and  com- 
posure of  all  present,  as  well  as  of  all  parts  of  the 
service.  The  communion  was  peaceably  concluded, 
all  the  people  heartily  offering  up  their  gratitude, 
and  singing  with  a  joyful  voice  to  the  Rock  of 
their  salvation.  It  was  pleasant,  as  the  night  fell, 
to  hear  their  melody  swelling  in  full  unison  along 
the  hill,  the  whole  congregation  joining  with  one 
accord,  and  praising  God  with  the  voice  of  psalms. 

"There  were  two  long  tables,  and  one  short 
across  the  head,  with  seats  on  each  side.  About  a 
hundred  sat  at  every  table.  There  were  sixteen 
tables  in  all,  so  that  about  three  thousand  two 
hundred  communicated  that  day."§ 

The  government  of  Lauderdale,  though  very  ac- 

Evil  influence     ceptable  to  the  court,  was  exceed- 

of  Lady         ingly  distasteful,  not  only  to  the 

Lauderdale.  covenanters>  but  to  many  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  who  had  no  sympathy  with 
the  presbyterian  faith.  His  character,  indeed,  had 
now  undergone  a  marked  change  for  the  worse, 
partly  no  doubt  from  the  deteriorating  effect  of  the 
flagrant  corruption   and   debauchery  which  pre- 

*  Small  pieces  of  metal  given  to  those  who  were  judged 
fit  to  be  admitted  to  the  communion,  in  order  to  guard 
against  the  admission  of  improper  persons. 

t  The  sermon  which  precedes  the  communion. 

X  The  ejected  minister  of  Irongray,  and  great  grandson 
of  the  illustrious  reformer  John  Knox. 

$  Crichton's  Memoirs  of  Blackadder,  pp.  197  —  206; 
M'Crie's  Sketches,  vol.  ii.  pp.  142—147.  It  may  be  proper 
to  state  that  the  five  ministers  who  officiated  at  this  com- 
munion all  belonged  to  the  moderate  party  among  the 
presbyterians,  and  yet  four  of  the  number  were  afterwards 
imprisoned  on  the  Bass  Rock  merely  for  preaching  at  con- 
venticles ;  and  Mr.  Blackadder,  the  writer  of  the  above 
description,  died  there  of  a  disease  contracted  in  that  damp 
and  unwholesome  prison. 


vailed  at  court,  but  partly  also  from  the  influence 
of  Lady  Dysart,*  whom  he  afterwards  married, 
only  six  weeks  after  the  death  of  his  wife.  This 
notorious  personage  was  a  woman  of  great  beauty, 
wit,  spirit,  and  accomplishments  ;  but  extravagant 
in  her  expenditure,  venal  and  rapacious,  and  pos- 
sessed of  a  violent  temper  and  a  restless  ambition. 
She  soon  acquired  a  complete  ascendancy  over 
Lauderdale ;  and  by  her  combined  violence  and 
rapacity  contributed  greatly  to  degrade  his  cha- 
racter and  government  hi  public  estimation.  She 
insinuated  into  his  dark  and  irritable  mind  sus- 
picions of  his  colleagues ;  induced  him  to  quarrel 
successively  with  his  best  friends;  and  thus  re- 
moved every  check  upon  his  depraved  and  furious 
passions.  To  supply  her  profusion  and  satisfy  her 
ravenous  greed  of  money,  the  most  important  offices 
were  put  up  for  sale ;  and  the  privy  council  and  the 
courts  of  justice  were  filled  with  her  husband's 
creatures.  He  himself  was  high  Monopoly  of 
commissioner,  president  of  the  offices  of  state 
council,  secretary  of  state,  one  of  by  Lauderdale's 
the  commissioners  of  the  treasury,  creatures— 
governor  of  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  agent  at 
court  for  the  royal  burghs,  and  one  of  the  four  ex- 
traordinary lords  of  session.  His  brother,  Lord 
Hatton,  was  treasurer-depute,  master  of  the  Mint, 
and  one  of  the  lords  of  session.  Atholl  was  privy 
seal,  justice-general,  captain  of  the  king's  guard, 
and  one  of  the  extraordinary  lords  of  session ;  so 
was  Kincardine,  who  was  also  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  treasury,  and  vice-admiral  of  Scot- 
land. The  revenues  of  the  crown  were  engrossed 
by  Lauderdale  and  his  friends,  and,  though  aug- 
mented by  an  assessment  of  seventy-two  thousand 
pounds,  were  insufficient  to  support  his  profusion. 
His  salary  was  sixteen  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
and  the  donations  which  he  received  amounted  to 
twenty-six  thousand  pounds.  A  most  lucrative 
source  of  income  was  the  penalties  imposed  upon 
those  who  were  found  guilty  of  attending  conven- 
ticles. The  fines  exacted  from  the  nonconformists 
within  particular  districts  were  frequently  farmed 
out,  or  assigned  to  Lauderdale's  dependents.  Atholl, 

the    iustice-general,   received   for      ..   .  .„_ 

,  .      J         ,  °       .  ,    '  ,      — their  rapacity. 

his  own  share,  in  one  week,  the 

sum  of  nineteen  hundred  pounds  sterling.   Upwards 

of  thirty  thousand  pounds  sterling  wTere  extorted 

from  ten  gentlemen,  in  the  county  of  Renfrew,  in 

the  course  of  three   years.      One  of    these,   Sir 

George  Maxwell,  for  three  years'  absence  from  the 

parish  church,  attendance  at  a  conventicle  during 

that  time,  and  for  three  baptisms  in  his  family, 

had  incurred  penalties  amounting  to  nearly  nine 

thousand  pounds  sterling.     One  gentleman  whose 

wife  had  attended   a  field-meeting,  and  another, 

who  was  a  youth  from  school,  compounded  for 

fifteen  hundred  pounds.     The  estates  of  those  who 

withdrew  from  the  country  to  escape  persecution 

*  Lady  Dysart  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  William 
Murray,  who  was  page  and  whipping-boy  to  Charles  I., 
and  in  that  capacity  had  to  bear  the  chastisement  which 
his  young  master  merited  from  his  tutor. 
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-were  plundered  and  wasted,  and  not  a  few  were 
completely  ruined. 

In  every  department  of  the  government  the  most 
Corruption  of  shameless  corruption  was  openly 
the  courts.  practised.  The  judges  were  either 
ignorant  or  unprincipled.  Merchants,  country 
gentlemen,  and  collectors  of  revenues,  were  elevated 
to  the  "bench ;  and  bribery,  favouritism,  and  par- 
tiality prevailed  to  an  extent  hitherto  unequalled 
even  in  Scotland.  In  spite  of  repeated  statutes 
forbidding  the  practice  under  heavy  penalties,  pro- 
tections from  arrestments  for  debt  were  openly 
sold  for  five  pounds  a-piece.  The  justiciary  court 
was  infected  with  the  same  abuses  as  the  civil 
courts,  and  was,  if  possible,  more  subservient  to 
the  crown.  The  nobility,  proud  and  needy,  and 
most  of  them  immersed  in  debt,  had  sunk  into  the 
condition  of  mean  and  obsequious  dependents  of 
Lauderdale;  while  the  greater  part  of  the  gentry, 
in  whom  the  spirit  of  piety  and  independence  still 
lingered,  were  excluded  by  the  obnoxious  tests 
from  all  offices  of  trust  or  influence. 

The  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country,  too, 
Depressed  state   were  in  the  same  deplorable  con- 
of  trade.        dition.     The  most  oppressive  mo- 
nopolies were  created  for  the  benefit  of  Lauderdale 
and  his  creatures.    A  prohibitive  duty  was  imposed 
on  foreign  salt ;  the  monopoly  of  the  home  trade 

was    conferred   on   Lord  Kincar- 
Monopohes.        ,.  .    ...  ..  , 

r  dine,   and   this   necessary    article 

immediately  rose  to  five  times  its  original  price, 
while  the  quality  was  deteriorated  and  the  supply 
deficient.  The  importation  of  brandy  was  pro- 
hibited; and  Lord  Elphinston,  the  son-in-law  of 
Hatton,  obtained  a  large  revenue  by  grant- 
ing licenses  to  importers.  The  monopoly  of  to- 
bacco was  in  the  same  way  conferred  on  Sir  John 
Nicholson.  Sir  Andrew  Ramsay,  the  provost  of 
Edinburgh,  in  consideration  of  a  handsome  present 
made  to  Lauderdale,  received  a  gift  of  the  duties 
on  ale  and  wines  consumed  within  the  city.  And 
others  of  the  duke's  relatives,  dependents,  and  even 
servants,  were  enriched  by  similar  donations.  The 
silver  coinage  issued  by  the  Mint,  of  which  Hatton 
was  governor,  was  both  adulterated  and  reduced  in 
weight ;  and  a  light  and  spurious  copper  coinage 
was  sent  forth  by  the  same  authority,  to  the  great 
injury  of  trade. 

Meanwhile  the  same  arbitrary  policy  was  pur- 
The  Cabal  sued  in  England,  though  more 
ministry—  covertly,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
notorious  Cabal  ministry,  of  which  Lauderdale  was 
a  member.  By  a  secret  treaty  made  with  the 
French  king,  Charles,  become  the  pensioner  of 
France,  bound  himself  to  make  public  profession  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  to  assist  Louis  in 
his  designs  against  Holland,  and  in  his  claims  to 
the  Spanish  monarchy ;  while  Louis,  on  the  other 
hand,  promised  to  assist  in  suppressing  any  in- 
surrection that  might  break  out  in  England.  The 
measures  of  Lauderdale,  therefore,  were  pecu- 
liarly acceptable  to  the  king  and  his  ministers  at 
this  juncture.     They  fondly  hoped  that  Scotland 


would  be  a  convenient  instrument  in  promoting 
their  arbitrary  and  unpatriotic  schemes,  and  that 
the  army  which  the  Scottish  parliament  had  placed 
at  the  king's  service  would  support  his  nefarious 
attacks  upon  the  religion  and  liberty  of  England. 
This  expectation  was  fortunately  disappointed. 
The  want  of  funds  to  carry  on  the  war  with  Hol- 
land compelled  the  king  to  convoke  the  English 
parliament.  The  domestic  and  foreign  policy  of 
the  Cabal  was  instantly  assailed  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  dismissal  of  Buckingham  and 
Lauderdale  from  his  majesty's  councils  was  de- 
manded with  such   vehemence,  that  Charles  was 

compelled   to  yield.      The   Cabal 

j.      ,      ,    '     ,  .,         ,.         ,  — its  overthrow, 

was  dissolved,  and  its  policy  aban- 
doned for  a  time ;  but  Lauderdale  preserved  his 
place  in  the  royal  favour,  and  still  continued  to  be 
minister  for   Scotland,   with   which   the  English 
parliament  could  not  interfere.* 

On  his  return  to  Scotland,  Lauderdale  found,  to 
his  great  surprise,  that  his  arbi-  Opposition  to 
trary  and  rapacious  conduct  had  Lauderdale's 
excited  a  strong  opposition  even  administration- 
in  the  servile  parliament  of  that  country.  As 
soon  as  the  Estates  assembled,  the  king's  letter 
was  read  recommending  great  severity  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  laws  against  the  nonconformists,  and 
requesting  an  additional  subsidy  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  Dutch  war.  It  was  proposed  that  a  com- 
mittee should  be  appointed  to  return  an  answer  in 
the  usual  submissive  form,  when,  to  the  astonish- 
ment and  chagrin  of  the  commissioner,  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton  f  demanded  that  the  grievances  of  the 
nation  should  first  be  inquired  into.  His  proposal 
was  instantly  supported  by  a  large  number  of  mem- 
bers, who  rose  in  succession  and  complained  of  the 
monopolies  of  brandy,  salt,  and  tobacco ;  of  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  the  adulteration  of 
the  coin.  A  warm  debate  ensued,  which  Lauder- 
dale endeavoured  by  haughty  menaces  to  stop.  But 
Sir  Patrick  Hume  indignantly  demanded  whether 
or  not  this  was  a  free  parliament ;  and  the  min- 
isterial supporters,  daunted  by  this  firm  procedure 
adjourned  for  a  week. 

At  the  next  meeting  Lauderdale  endeavoured  to 
conciliate  the  opposition  by  abol-    —his  attempt 
ishing  the  monopolies.     Hamilton      to  conciliate 
and  his  friends,  however,  declared      msenemie8- 
they  could  not  be  satisfied  with  this  concession  un- 
less the  author  of  these  odious  measures  and  his 
minions  were  removed  from  office,  and  punished ; 
and  they  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  providing 
security  against  such  abuses  in  future,  of  placing 
upright  judges  on   the  bench,  and  reforming  the 
Mint ;  but,  strange  to  say,  they  did  not  venture  to 
mention  the  persecution  of  the  presbyterians — the 

*  Scotland's  Grievances  under  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale  ; 
Wodrow,  vol.  i.,  Appendix ;  M'Kenzie,  p.  242,  et  seq.  ; 
Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  84. 

f  This  nobleman  was  a  younger  son  of  the  powerful 
family  of  Douglas,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  James, 
first  Duke  of  Hamilton,  beheaded  for  his  adherence  to 
Charles  I.,  and  obtained  along  with  her  the  vast  estates  ol 
the  family,  and  was  created  Duke  of  Hamilton  for  life. 
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■worst  of  the  grievances  under  which  the  nation 
laboured.  Lauderdale,  finding  that  in  the  present 
temper  of  the  Estates  there  was  no  hope  of 
managing  them,  adjourned  the  parliament  for  two 
months.  The  malcontent  nobles  hastened  to  court 
to  lay  their  grievances  before  the  king.     As  the 

Duplicity  of  English  parliament  had  renewed 
the  king.  their  demand  that  the  duke  should 
be  removed  from  all  his  offices,  Charles  was  forced 
to  use  conciliatory  language  ;  and  he  dismissed 
Hamilton  and  his  associates  with  the  strongest 
assurances  that  the  redress  of  their  grievances 
should  be  left  to  the  parliament.  Relying  on  his 
majesty's  word,  they  hastened  down  amidst  a  tre- 
mendous snow-storm,  to  concert  with  their  friends 
in  Scotland  their  mode  of  procedure  for  the 
coming  session.     On  their  arrival  the  parliament 

Dissolution  of    met,    but    was    immediately    ad- 

the  parliament,   journed  by  the  king's  command.  It 

was  shortly  afterwards   dissolved,   and   no  other 

meeting  of  the  Estates  was  ever  called   during 

Lauderdale's  administration. 

Indignant  at  this  breach  of  faith,  Hamilton  and 
his  friend  again  proceeded  to  court,  but  all  their 
attempts  to  obtain  redress  were  fruitless.  They 
were  insidiously  required  to  state  their  complaints 
in  writing,  which  would  have  rendered  them 
liable  to  the  penalties  of  leasing-making ;  and 
as  they  could  not  confide  in  the  king's  as- 
surance that  their  memorial  would  not  be  brought 
against  them  as  a  crime,  their  grievances  were 
communicated  only  by  an  anonymous  letter, 
which  was  of  course  disregarded.  Their  com- 
plaints, however,  were  published 

Lauderdale  by    *n  pamphlets,  and  led  to  a  renewal 

the  English      of  the  demand  on  the  part  of  the 

House  of        English    parliament    for   Lauder- 
Commons—       ,   ,°,  r        .      _  _ 

dales    removal    from    office.      A 

committee  was  also  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
act  authorising  the  Scottish  army  to  march  where- 
soever the  privy  council  of  Scotland  should  appoint ; 
and  the  design  of  the  Cabal  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
the  Scottish  forces  to  support  their  nefarious  designs 
against  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the  liberties  of 
England  was  fully  brought  to  light.  But  Lauder- 
dale was  a  minister  after  the  king's  own  heart,  and 
this  attack  upon  his  policy  served  only  to  fix  him 
more  firmly  in  the  confidence  of  his  sovereign. 
He  was  confirmed  in  his  offices,  and  all  his  oppo- 
nents, except  Hamilton,  were  expelled  from  the 
council. 

A  private  lawsuit  between  two  noblemen,  the 
—his  tampering  Earls  of  Dunfermline  and  Callen- 

with  the  courts   der,  afforded  him  an  opportunity 

of  law— 1674.        e'-         -.  *i     i5 

of  triumphing  over  the  bar,  as  com- 
pletely as  he  had  done  over  the  opposition  of  the 
nobles.  Dunfermline,  an  uncle  of  Lauderdale, 
attempted,  by  an  appeal  to  the  courts  of  law,  to 
strip  Callender,  who  had  married  Hamilton's 
cousin,  of  half  his  estate.  Lauderdale  espoused 
the  cause  of  his  relative  with  his  habitual  violence, 
and  determined  before  his  departure  for  London  to 
influence  the  decision  of  the  court  in  his  favour 

TOL.  II. 


by  his  vote  and  presence  on  the  occasion  as  an  ex- 
traordinary lord  of  session.  The  case  was  hurried 
on  and  decided  in  spite  of  a  recent  statute  which 
expressly  provided  that  every  cause  should  be 
heard  according  to  the  date  of  its  enrolment.  By 
advice  of  Callender's  counsel,  an  appeal  to  parlia- 
ment was  immediately  lodged.  This  attempt, 
though  not  without  precedent,  was  keenly  resented 
both  by  Lauderdale  and  the  judges.  The  appel- 
lant's counsel,  Lockhart  and  Cunningham,  two  of 
the  most  eminent  lawyers  of  the  day,  were  required 
to  swear  to  the  advice  they  had  Expulsion  and 
given,  and  on  their  refusal  to  com-  banishment  of 
ply  with  this  arbitrary  mandate,  the  law)er8- 
and  to  disavow  the  right  of  appeal,  they  were  ex- 
pelled from  the  bar  along  with  fifty  advocates  who 
adhered  to  them,  and  were  banished  by  the  king's 
orders  twelve  miles  from  the  capital.  After  a 
year's  exile  they  were  permitted  to  return  on  sub- 
mitting themselves  to  the  king's  mercy,  and  making 
an  evasive  acknowledgment  that  the  decisions  of 
the  court  of  session  were  not  suspended  by  an 
appeal  to  parliament.* 

During  their  exclusion  from  their  professional 
duties,  the  refractory  advocates  Interference 
took  measures  to  secure  their  in-  with  the  rights 
terests  with  the  burghs,  that  they  of  the  burShs- 
might  be  chosen  to  represent  them  in  parliament. 
But  when  the  convention  of  burghs  met  in  Edin- 
burgh, they  received  a  royal  mandate  enjoining 
them  to  revive  an  obsolete  regulation  against  the 
return  of  commissioners  not  engaged  in  trade  as 
their  representatives.  The  reply  of  the  convention 
respectfully  adhering  to  the  existing  mode  of  elec- 
tion was  condemned  as  seditious,  and  the  provosts  of 
Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  Jedburgh,  were  imprisoned 
and  fined.  Twelve  of  the  chief  magistrates  of  the 
capital  were  declared  incapable  of  all  public  office, 
though  their  only  crime  had  been  their  want  of 
subserviency  to  Ramsay,  then  provost,  a  bankrupt 
trader,  and  a  creature  of  Lauderdale's,  who  for  a 
bribe  had  appointed  him  a  lord  of  session.  Twelve 
noblemen  or  gentlemen,  opponents  Renewed  per- 
of  the  commissioner,  were  ejected  Becution  of  the 
from  their  houses,  which  were  con-  Pre8b)terians- 
verted  into  garrisons  for  the  suppression  of  con- 
venticles;  and  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  for  protesting 
again  this  illegal  procedure,  was  imprisoned  and 
declared  incapable  of  any  public  trust.  Lord  Card- 
ross  was  fined  in  a  thousand  pounds,  because  some 
peasants  had  rescued  his  chaplain  from  a  troop  of 
soldiers  who  had  illegally  seized  him,  and  had 
broken  into  his  lordship's  house  by  night  and  in- 
sulted his  lady.  A  still  more  shameful  act  of 
oppression  was  perpetrated  by  Sharp  and  the  privy 
council,  in  the  case  of  Baillie  of  Jerviswood.  Car- 
stairs,  a  spy  of  the  primate's,  had  inveigled  Kirkton, 
a  clergyman,  and  the  author  of  the  "  Church  His- 
tory," into  his  lodgings,  and  endeavoured,  under 
pretext  of  a  warrant  from  the  council,  to  extort 
money  for  his  release.  When  Baillie,  Kirk  ton's 
brother-in-law,  discovered  his  detention,  he  burst 

*   Mackenzie,  p.  217;  Laing,  vol.  ii.  p.  70. 
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open  the  door  of  the  house,  and  released  him.     To 

«*         *  e   „„a   punish  Baillie  for  his  interference, 
\S  arrant  forged    £  > 

by  Sharp  and  Sharp  antedated  a  warrant  for 
nine  members  Kirkton's  arrest,  and  having  ob- 
o  counci .  tained  the  signatures  of  nine  coun- 
cillors to  it,  delivered  it  to  Carstairs.  Supported  by 
this  forged  document,  this  infamous  person  procured 
the  conviction  of  Baillie  for  obstructing  him  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty;  and.  that  gentleman  was 
amerced  in  five  hundred  pounds  and  imprisoned 
for  a  year.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton,  the  Earls  of 
Morton,  Dumfries,  Kincardine,  Lords  Cochrane  and 
Primrose,  were  removed  from  the  council  for  their 
opposition  to  this  scandalous  sentence.* 

During  the  attack  upon  Lauderdale's  adminis- 
tration the  persecution  of  the  covenanters  was 
somewhat  relaxed,  but  as  soon  as  all  opposition  was 
surmounted,  the  commissioner,  stimulated  by  the 
loud  complaints  of  the  prelates,  the  jealousy  of  the 
sovereign,  and  his  own  savage  temper,  resumed 
his  oppressive  measures  with  greater  severity  than 
Letters  of        ever.     Many  of  the  attendants  on 

intereommun-  conventicles  refused  to  appear  be- 
ing issued.       fore   the   pr-Vy   counciif   knowing 

that  they  were  certain  to  be  imprisoned ;  recourse 
was,  therefore,  had  to  an  obsolete  mode  of  oppres- 
sion termed  "  letters  of  intercommuning,"  by  which 
the  absent  were  outlawed,  and  all  who  held  inter- 
course with  them  were  rendered  liable  to  the  same 
punishment.  Even  their  nearest  relatives  were 
forbidden  to  "  furnish  them  with  meat,  drink, 
house,  harbour,  victuals,  or  any  other  thing  useful 
or  comfortable  to  them;  or  to  have  intelligence 
with  them  by  word,  writ,  or  message,  or  any  other 
manner  of  way."  At  least  seventeen  thousand 
persons,  of  both  sexes,  including  gentlemen,  cler- 
gymen, and  even  ladies  of  rank,  were  by  this 
iniquitous  act  deprived  of  the  protection  of  the 
law,  and  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  society. 
Multitudes  were  shut  up  in  the  fortress  on  the 
Bass  Rock,  and  left  there  neglected  and  forgotten 
for  years,  to  pine  in  want  and  wretchedness.  Some 
were  even  sold  as  recruits  for  the  French  service.f 
The  primate  was  generally  regarded  as  the 
author,  or  instigator,  of  the  most  cruel  and  op- 
pressive measures  against  the  covenanters;  and 
an  event  which  occurred  at  this  time  showed  that 
(as  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  presbyterians  is  forced  to 
admit)  Lauderdale  "  was  as  much  destitute  of 
truth  and  honour  as  of  lenity  of  justice,"  and  the 
remark  may  with  equal  truth  be  applied  to  Sharp. 
Arrest  of  James  Six  years  after  the  attempt  which 
Mitchell—  Mitchell  made  upon  his  life  in  the 
High  Street  of  Edinburgh,  the  primate  happened 
to  notice  a  man  who  was  observing  him  narrowly, 
and  dreading  lest  another  attempt  at  assassination 
should  be  made,  caused  him  to  be  arrested  and 
examined.  Two  loaded  pistols  were  found  upon 
his  person;  and,  as  Sharp  imagined  he  recognised 
the  features  of  the  assassin  who  had  formerly  at- 


*  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  pp.  Ill,  118,  156. 
t  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  167;    Wodiow,  ?ol  i. 
411. 


pp.  427,  432, 


tempted  his  life,  Mitchell  was  concluded  to  have 
been  the  author  of  that  attempt.     There  was  no 
proof  against  him,  however ;  and  Sharp,  anxious 
to  ascertain  the  extent  of  his  danger,  offered  to 
procure  the  prisoner's  pardon  if  he  should  confess 
his  guilt  and  make  a  full  disclosure  of  his  accom- 
plices, and  the  extent  of  the  conspiracy  against 
the   archbishop.      Mitchell,  however,  knew  with 
whom  he  had  to  deal,  and  refused  to  make  any 
acknowledgment  of  guilt  unless  he  bad  official 
assurance  of  pardon.     He  was  produced  before  the 
council,  but  they  failed   to  extract  a  confession 
from  him.     At  length  the  lord-chancellor  took  him 
apart,  and   declared,   "upon  his  great  oath  and 
reputation,"  that  he  would  save  Mitchell's  life  if 
he    would  confess   the   fact.      The  result   of  the 
negotiation  is  thus  stated  in  the  minutes  of  council 
dated  12th  March,   1674.      After     _his  confes- 
mentioning    Mitchell's    refusal   to  sion  on  promise 
confess,   it  goes  on  to  say,  "But     ofPard011— 
all  having  retired,  apart  with  one  of  the  said  com- 
mittee, he  did  then  confess,  upon  his  knees,  he  was 
the  person — upon  assurance  given  him  by  one  of 
the  committee  as  to  his  lyfe,  who  had  warrand  from 
the  lord-commissioner  and  council  to  give  the  same — 
and  did  thereafter  freely  confess  before  all  the  lords 
that  were  on  the  said  committee,  that  he  shott  the 
said  pistoll  at  the  said  archbishop,  and  did  subscrybe 
his  confession  in  presence  of  the  said  committee, 
which  is  also  subscrybed  by  them."  *     Mitchell's 
defence  of  his  conduct  affords  a  very  instructive 
proof  that  the    shocking    misgovernment  of  the 
country  had  a  powerful  tendency  to  produce  a  com- 
plete disorganisation  of  society,  and  the  subversion 
of  all  right  notions  respecting  social  and  moral  obli- 
gations.    Sharp,  he  argued,  was  labouring  with  all 
his  might  to  destroy  the  covenant,  while  he,  on  his 
part,  was  waging  a  war  of  extermination  against, 
prelacy ;  they  were,  therefore,  declared  enemies  to 
each  other;  and,  there  being  no  capitulation  be- 
tween them,  they  were  entitled,  like  hostile  soldiers, 
to  use  every  opportunity  to  slay  each  other.     Sir 
William   Sharp,   the    primate's    brother,  and  his 
servants,  had  seized  Mitchell  without  any  warrant, 
and  this  illegal  proceeding  he  regarded  as  a  per- 
fectly natural  and  justifiable  act  of  hostility,  and 
just  the  counterpart  of  his  own  attack  upon  the 
archbishop.     Sir  William,  he  says, "  desired  I  would 
excuse  him,  seeing  what  he  had  done  was  on  his 
brother's  account,  which  excuse  I  easily  admitted, 
seeing  that  he  thought  himself  obliged  to  do  what 
he  did  to  me  without  law  or  order,  in  the  behalf  of 
his  brother — much  more,"  he  adds,  with  the  curious 
moral  obliquity  which  his  reasoning  throughout  dis- 
plays, "  was  I  obliged  to  do  what  I  did,  in   the 
behalf  of  many  brethren  whose  oppression  was  so 
great,  and  whose  blood  he  caused  to  be  shed  with 
such  abundance." 

The  council  believed  that  there  was  a  widely  rami- 
fied conspiracy  against  the  primate,  and  expected, 
through  Mitchell's  confession,  to  obtain  a  discovery 

*  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  176;  Burton's  Criminal  Trials, 
vol.  ii.  p.  226. 
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of  the  entire  plot ;  when,  therefore,  they  found 
that  only  one  person,  then  dead,  had  been  privy  to 
the  design,  their  rage  and  disappointment  knew  no 
bounds.  They  next  produced  the  prisoner  before 
the  justiciary  court,  and  required  him  to  renew  his 
confession,  intending,  it  is  said,  to  punish  him  by 
imprisonment,  or  mutilation  of  his  right  hand.  But 
on  being  placed  at  the  bar,  one  of  the  judges,  who 
hated  Sharp,  in  passing  to  the  bench  whispered  to 
the  prisoner,  "  Confess  nothing  unless  you  are  sure 
of  your  limbs  as  well  as  of  your  life."  Alarmed  at 
this  hint,  Mitchell  refused  to  repeat,  or  judicially 
subscribe,  his  confession,  knowing  that  without  this 
it  could  not  be  brought  forward  as  legal  evidence 
—promise  of  against  him.  The  council,  taking 
pardon  offence   at    this    refusal,   declared 

revoked—        tha(.  gince  Mitchell  had  retracted 

his  confession  they  likewise  recalled  their  promise 
of  pardon — "  the  meaning  of  which,"  says  Burnet, 
"  was  this,  that  if  any  other  evidence  was  brought 
against  him  the  promise  should  not  cover  him ; 
but  it  was  still  understood  that  this  promise  se- 
cured him  from  any  ill  effect  by  his  own  confes- 
sion." * 

Whatever  was  the  ultimate  intention  of  the 
council,  Mitchell  was  sent  to  prison,  and  remained 
there  two  years  loaded  with  irons.  In  1676  he 
was  again  brought  before  the  council,  under  pre- 
tence that  he  had  been  concerned  in  the  Pentland 
insurrection  ;  but  he  still  resolutely  adhered  to  his 
refusal  to  become  his  own  accuser.  The  president, 
pointing  to  the  instruments  of  torture,  said,  "  Ye 

—he  is  put  to     see  what  is  on  the  table  before  ye. 

the  question,  i  s\m\\  see  ft  that  can  cause  ye  do 
it."  But  Mitchell's  resolution  continued  unshaken. 
The  executioner  was  then  called  in,  and  having 
bound  the  prisoner  in  an  arm-chair,  asked  which  of 
his  legs  he  should  put  in  the  boot.  He  was  told 
that  he  might  take  his  choice.  "  Since  the  judges 
have  not  determined,"  said  the  indomitable  pri- 
soner, stretching  forth  his  right  leg,  "  take  the  best 
of  the  two ;  I  willingly  bestow  it  in  the  cause  for 
which  I  suffer."  The  executioner  then  enclosed 
the  leg  and  knee  within  the  boot,  or  case,  and 
placing  a  wedge  between  the  knee  and  the  edge  of 
the  machine,  took  a  mallet  in  his  hand,  and,  at  a 
signal  from  the  president  of  the  council,  brought  it 
down  upon  the  wedge,  and  forcing  it  between  the 
knee  and  the  boot,  occasioned  the  most  ex- 
quisite pain.  After  every  stroke  the  tortured 
wretch  was  asked  if  he  had  any  more  to  say,  but 
his  unvarying  reply  was,  "  No  more,  my  lord."  At 
the  ninth  stroke  he  fainted  through  agony.  "  He 
is  gone,  he  is  gone!"  exclaimed  the  executioner. 
On  recovering  from  his  swoon,  the  prisoner  was 
carried  off  to  prison  in  the  chair  in  which  he  had 

*  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  177;  M'Crie's  Sketches,  vol.  ii. 
p.  152.  Mitchell  in  his  own  account  of  his  treatment  de- 
scribes "  the  lords  justiciaries  obscuring  themselves  by 
putting  their  hands  upon  their  faces,  and  leaning  upon 
their  hands  upon  the  table."  "Surely,"  as  Mr.  Burton 
remarks,  "anything  more  humiliating  to  the  position  of  a 
bench  of  British  judges  than  that  they  shrank  from  the 
eye  of  the  accused,  could  scarcely  be  recorded." 


suffered,  and   was  afterwards  sent  to   the   Bass, 
where  he  lay  two  years  longer  in  confinement. 

To  obtain  from  Mitchell  any  confession  of  a  con- 
spiracy having  now  become  hopeless,  he  was  at 
length  brought  to  trial  in  January,  1678,  at  the 
instigation  of  Sharp,  for  the  offence  committed  ten 
years  previously.  The  only  means  of  obtaining  a 
conviction  against  him  was  by  the  production  of 
his  confession  before  the  privy  council ;  but  as  the 
promise  of  safety  with  which  that  confession  was 
accompanied  was  inserted  along  with  it  in  the 
minutes  of  the  privy  council,  the  original  docu- 
ment could  not  be  produced ;  and  a  garbled  ex- 
tract, attested  by  Rothes,  the  chancellor,  and  other 
members  of  the  council,  was  brought  forward  and 

read.      Rothes,   Hatton,   Lauder-       t,    -         , 
j   t  i  m  i  Perjury  of 

dale,  and  Sharp  were  then  succes-  Rothes,  Hatton, 
sively  adduced  as  witnesses  in  Lauderdale, 
support  of  the  prosecution ;  and  an  bilarP- 
each  on  being  cross-examined  solemnly  denied  on 
oath  that  any  assurance  of  safety  had  been  given  to 
the  prisoner.  Mitchell's  counsel,  George  Lockhart, 
an  eloquent  and  skilful  lawyer,  produced  and  read 
a  copy  of  the  act  of  council  containing  the  promise 
of  pardon,  which  had  been  given  to  him  privately 
by  the  justice-general,  Primrose ;  and  urged  that 
the  original  record  should  be  laid  before  the  court. 
But  the  demand  was  overruled  at  the  instance  of 
Lauderdale,  who  declared  in  his  usual  imperious 
strain,  that  the  books  of  council  contained  the 
secrets  of  the  king,  which  no  court  should  be  per- 
mitted to  examine.*  The  prisoner  was  accordingly 
condemned  to  be  executed,  and  sentence  of  death 
was  pronounced  upon  him,  by  the  very  judge  who 
had  furnished  his  counsel  with  the  copy  of  the  act 
of  council  containing  the  promise  of  pardon. 

As  soon  as  the  court  rose,  the  four  lords  went 
into  the  council  chamber,  and  examined  the  books 
of  council  where  the  evidence  of  their  perjury  was 
recorded.  The  fact  could  not  be  denied ;  but  each, 
as  is  usual  in  cases  of  detected  villany,  endeavoured 
to  shift  the  blame  from  himself.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  screen  the  council  at  the  expense  of  the  clerk, 
who  wrote  the  minutes ;  but  he  luckily  discovered 
that  the  act  of  council  was  drawn  up  by  Nesbit,  the 
late  lord-advocate,f  from  whom  the  council  pro- 
posed to  levy  a  heavy  fine.  But  he  in  turn  brought 
forward  nine  privy  councillors,  who  offered  to 
swear  that  an  assurance  of  life  had  been  confirmed 
to  Mitchell  by  the  council  before  it  was  engrossed 
in  its  records,  and  also  produced  a  letter  written  by 
Hatton,  in  which  the  promise  of  life  was  distinctly 
mentioned  J      In   these  circumstances  Lauderdale 

*  Primrose  had  recently  been  removed  from  the  office  of 
clerk-register,  a  lucrative  place,  which  was  nominally 
given  to  another,  but  the  profits  were  seized  by  the  rapa- 
cious Duchess  of  Lauderdale,  He  w&3  made  justice-general 
to  stop  his  mouth.  Probably  his  dissatisfaction  with  this 
change  induced  him  to  send  "privately  a  copy  of  the  act  of 
council  to  Lockhart,  though  he  wanted  the  honesty  and 
courage  to  attest  the  fact  in  open  court. 

f  Nesbit  was  removed  from  office  because  he  was  rich 
and  had  refused  a  sum  of  money  to  the  Duchess  of  Lauder- 
dale. 

X  After  the  downfall  of  Lauderdale,  William  Noble  of 
Dunnottar,  a  member  of  the  parliament  which  met  in  1681, 
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was  inclined  to  grant  the  prisoner  a  respite;  but 
the  unrelenting  primate  insisted  upon  the  execu- 
tion of  the  sentence  as  the  only  way  of  securing 
his  own  life  against  a  repetition  of  similar  attempts. 
Mitchell's  "  Then,"  said  Lauderdale,  with  his 
execution.  usual  coarseness  and  profanity,  "  let 
Mitchell  glorify  God  in  the  Grass-market ; "  and  he 
was  executed  accordingly.*  This  unhappy  man 
was  undoubtedly  a  dangerous  fanatic,  whose  crime, 
if  it  had  been  legally  proved  against  him,  merited 
condign  punishment ;  but  his  fault  is  almost  lost 
sight  of  in  the  complicated  perjury,  cruelty,  and 
treachery  displayed  by  the  members  of  the  govern- 
ment who  brought  him  to  the  scaffold,  and  which 
rendered  them  the  objects  of  universal  horror  and 
execration. f 

At  this   period  Lauderdale  was   called    up  to 

London,  and  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that 

one  object  of  his  visit  was  to  concert  means  for 

affording  the  king  a  pretext  to  keep  on  foot  a 

powerful  army  to  bring  England  into  subjection  ; 

and  the  infamous  expedient  adopted  was  to  excite  a 

revolt  among  the  Scottish  presbyterians.J  With  this 

Bonds  view,  on   Lauderdale's  return   to 

demanded        Scotland,  the  gentlemen  through- 

from  the  gentry,  out  the  western   counties,   where 

and  refused.  -•  1 

conventicles  were  most  numerous, 

were  required  to  enter  into  bonds  that  their 
families,  domestics,  tenants,  and  all  persons  resid- 
ing on  their  estates  should  not  withdraw  from  their 
parish  churches,  or  attend  conventicles,  or  succour 

brought  a  charge  of  perjury  against  Hatton  before  the  lords 
of  the  articles,  and  produced  Hatton's  own  letter  in  sup- 
port of  the  charge.  At  the  same  time,  Lord  Bargeny  accused 
him  of  Buborning  witnesses  to  give  false  evidence  against 
bis  life.  i;ut  both  charges  were  suppressed  by  the  Duke 
of  York. 

*  Unmet,  vol.  ii.  p.  80;  Wodrow,  vol.  i.  pp.  375—377, 
and  510 — 513 ;  Burton's  Criminal  Trials,  vol.  ii.  pp.  220 — 
234;  MS.  Narrative  of  the  Trial  in  the  Library  of  the 
Writers  to  the  Signet,  Edinburgh.  Sir  George  Mackenzie, 
the  new  lord-advocate,  was  Mitchell's  counsel  in  the 
former  trial,  and,  therefore,  could  not  have  been  ignorant 
of  the  promise  to  preserve  the  prisoner's  life;  yet,  in  at- 
tempting to  vindicate  the  conduct  of  the  government,  he 
has  had  the  baseness  to  affirm  that  M  the  registers  of  council 
were  produced,  but  nothing  of  a  promise  was  made  to 
appear  by  either."  (Sir  G.  Mackenzie's  Works,  vol.  ii. 
p.  343.)  Whereas  the  records  of  the  trial  prove  that  the 
Looks  of  council  were  not  produced  ;  and  these  books,  which 
are  still  in  existence,  do  contain  a  promise  of  life  to  Mitchell, 
and  furnish  an  incontestable  proof  of  the  perjury  and 
treachery  of  the  four  members  of  the  privy  council,  as  well 
as  of  the  unblushing  profligacy  of  their  apologist. 

f  Lord  Fountainhall,  whose  leanings  were  strongly 
against  the  covenanters,  says,  "  The  execution  of  Mitchell 
made  a  wonderful  noise  in  the  country,  who  generally 
believed  the  law  was  stretched  to  get  his  neck  stretched  ; 
and  satires  and  bitter  verses  immediately  flew  abroad  like 
hornets,  in  great  swarms,  speaking  much  acrimony  and  an 
almost  universal  discontent.  He  was  but  a  simple  melan- 
choly man,  and  owns  the  fact  in  the  papers  he  left  behind 
him  as  an  impulse  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  justifies  it  from 
Thinehas  killing  Cosbi  and  Zimri ;  and  from  that  law  in 
Deuteronomy  commanding  to  kill  false  prophets  that  seduced 
the  people  from  the  true  God.  This  is  a  dangerous  principle, 
and  asserted  by  no  sober  presbyterian.  On  the  scaffold  they 
beat  drums  when  he  began  to  touch  the  chancellor.  The 
secret  council  would  have  given  him  ane  reprieval  if  the 
archbishop  would  have  consented" — Fountainhall' s 
Historical  Notices  of  Scottish  Affairs. 

I  Wodrow,  vol.  i.  p.  454;  Dalmuple'l  Memoirs,  vol.  i. 
pp.  185,  183,  189. 


field  preachers,  or  persons  intercommuned,  under 
the  same  penalties  which  the  delinquents  them- 
selves incurred.  On  the  refusal  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  gentry  to  enter  into  bonds  which  they 
regarded  as  both  illegal  and  impracticable,  Lauder- 
dale declared  the  western  districts  in  a  state  of 
revolt ;  and  by  the  express  command  of  the  king, 
English  forces  were  directed  to  march  to  the 
Borders,  a  body  of  Irish  troops  to  the  opposite  coast, 
and  eight  thousand  wild  Highlanders  were  brought 
down  from  the  mountains  to  live  at  free  quarters 
in  the  western  counties,  with  full  licence  to  plunder 
the  defenceless  inhabitants  at  their  pleasure.  These 
lawless  savages,  besides  their  usual  Irruption  of 
weapons,  were  armed  with  spades,  the  Highland 
shovels,  and   mattocks,  and  with  8t# 

daggers  made  to  fasten  to  the  muzzles  of  their 
guns,  iron  fetters  for  binding  their  prisoners, 
and  thumb-locks  to  compel  them  to  answer  any 
question  proposed  to  them,  and  to  discover  their 
hidden  money  or  goods.  "  The  obnoxious  counties," 
says  an  historian  very  friendly  to  the  Stewarts, 
"  were  the  most  populous,  and  most  industrious  in 
Scotland.  The  Highlanders  were  the  people  the 
most  disorderly,  and  the  least  civilised.  It  is  easy 
to  imagine  the  havock  and  destruction  which  ensued. 
A  multitude  not  accustomed  to  discipline,  averse 
to  the  restraint  of  laws,  trained  up  in  rapine  and 
violence,  were  let  loose  amidst  those  whom  they 
were  taught  to  regard  as  enemies  to  their  prince 
and  to  their  religion.  Nothing  escaped  their 
ravenous  hands :  by  menaces,  by  violence,  and 
sometimes  by  tortures,  men  were  obliged  to  dis- 
cover their  concealed  wealth.  Neither  age,  nor 
sex,  nor  innocence  afforded  protection."*  Their 
depredations  extended  even  to  pots,  pans,  gridirons, 
shoes,  and  every  other  portable  article  of  house- 
hold furniture  or  bodily  clothing.  Travellers  were 
even  stopped  on  the  highway,  and  stripped  of  their 
clothes  by  these  licensed  banditti.f  The  labours 
of  the  field  were  suspended,  as  the  farm  horses 
were  seized  to  transport  their  plunder  to  their 
highland  fastnesses;  and  the  most  fertile  districts 
in  Scotland  were  converted  into  a  wilderness. 
"  Better,  however,"  said  Lauderdale,  when  he  was 
informed  of  these* ravages,  "that  the  w^est  bore 
nothing  but  windle-straws  and  sand  laverocks,  \ 
than  that  it  should  bear  rebels  to  the  king." 

A  committee  of  the   council   accompanied  the 
Highland  host  to  enforce  the  bonds  ;  but  the  gentry 
of  the  west  still  persisted  in  their  refusal.     The 
failure   of  his   oppressive   measures  irritated  the 
savage  temper  of  Lauderdale  almost  to  madness ; 
and  at  a  meeting  of  the  council  he  bared  his  arms 
above  the  elbows,  and  swore  by  Jehovah  that  he 
would  compel  subscription  to  these  bonds.     Those 
who   still   refused  were  not   only         Writs  of 
ignominiously    deprived    of    their      law-burrows 
saddle-horses  and  arms,  but  were 
subjected  to  a  novel  mode  of   legal  persecution. 

*  Hume's  History,  chap.  lxvi. 
t  Wodrow,  vol.  i.  pp.  467 — 496. 
X  Dog's-grass  and  sand-larks. 
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By  the  Scottish  law  any  person  who  should  make 
oath  before  a  magistrate  that  he  is  apprehen- 
sive of  violence  from  another,  may  obtain  what  is 
termed  a  writ  of  law-burroivs,  by  which  the  in- 
dividual from  whom  danger  is  apprehended  is 
compelled  to  give  security  for  his  good  behaviour. 
Lauderdale  adopted  the  absurd  expedient  of  causing 
his  majesty  to  take  out  a  general  writ  of  law- 
burrows  against  his  whole  Scottish  subjects,  which 
at  once  betrayed  the  jealousy  of  the  government, 
and  rendered  it  ridiculous.  Accordingly  a  bond  of 
the  peace  was  framed  by  which  the  subscribers 
became  bound,  under  heavy  penalties,  neither  to 
frequent  conventicles  themselves,  nor  to  allow  their 
families  and  tenants  to  be  present  at  such  unlaw- 
ful assemblies,  nor  in  any  way  to  infringe  the 
public  peace.  Thus  an  expedient  of  the  law 
intended  to  protect  the  subject  from  personal 
danger  was,  by  the  most  contemptible  chicanery, 
converted  into  an  engine  of  public  oppression.* 
The  landlords  who  subscribed  the  bonds  were  re- 
quired to  dismiss  such  tenants  as  they  suspected  of 
being  favourable  to  conventicles,  and  no  landlord 
was  permitted  to  receive  them  on  his  estate,  or  to 
allow  them  an  habitation,  unless  they  brought  a 
certificate  of  conformity  from  the  parish  minister. 
To  prevent  the  unhappy  sufferers  from  carrying 
their  complaints  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  or  es- 
caping from  a  country  in  which  the  government 
had  rendered  existence  all  but  intolerable,  all 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  were  prohibited,  under 
severe  penalties,  from  leaving  Scotland  without 
express  permission  from  the  council. 

The  evident  intention  of  these  measures  was  to 

Detestable       goad  the  people  into  insurrection  ; 

policy  of  the     and  on  a  false  report  that  a  rising 

government.      had  taken  p]ac(?j  Lauderdale  and 

his  friends  were  unable  to  conceal  their  satisfaction. 
"On  Valentine's  day,"  says  Burnet,  "instead  of 
drawing  mistresses,  they  drew  estates,  and  great 
joy  appeared  in  their  looks  upon  a  false  alarm  that 
was  brought  them  of  an  insurrection."!  But  the 
people  seem  to  have  been  impressed  with  the 
opinion  that  the  government  had  this  object  in 
view;  and  they  bore  with  unexampled  patience 
both  the  harassing  enactments  of  the  council,  and 
the  brutal  excesses  of  the  Highlanders,  and  suffered 
the  spoiling  of  their  goods,  imprisonment,  and 
torture  without  affording  their  oppressors  any 
ground  to  accuse  them  of  sedition  or  rebellion.  In 
Complaint  spite  °f  tne  stringent  prohibition 
made  to  the  of  the  council,  fourteen  peers  and 
king—  fifty  gentlemen,  including  Atholl 
and  Perth,  two  of  the  committee  of  council  em- 
ployed in  the  west,  with  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  at 
their  head,  repaired  to  London  to  lay  their  griev- 
ances before  the  king.  They  were  refused  an 
audience  because  they  came  without  leave  of  the 
council ;  but,  after  a  keen  debate  in  the  English 
House  of  Commons,  they  were  ultimately  heard  in 

*  Wodrow,  vol.  i.,  Appendix,  p.  182;  Sir  George  Mac- 
kenzie's Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  315. 
+  Cumet,  vol.  ii.  p.  184. 


the  presence  of  the  cabinet.  The  proceedings  of 
Lauderdale,  however,  were  fully  vindicated  by 
Danby  and  the  Duke  of  York  ;  and  at  the  close  of 
the  discussion  Charles  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  I 
perceive  that  Lauderdale  has  been 
guilty  of  many  bad  things  against  l  reCep  10"' 
the  people  of  Scotland,  but  I  cannot  find  that  he 
has  acted  anything  contrary  to  my  interest" — a 
sentiment  every  way  worthy  of  such  a  sovereign. 
Next  day  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  privy  council 
expressing  his  cordial  approbation  of  all  their 
measures. 

Lauderdale  took  advantage  of  the  absence  of  his 
opponents  to  summon  a  conven-  Meeting  of  the 
tion  of  Estates  at  Edinburgh.  The  Estates- 
elections  were  managed  by  the  government,  and 
the  nobles  who  remained  at  home  were  gained 
over  by  bribery, — thus  the  opposition  so  formidable 
in  the  former  parliament  was  completely  quelled  in 
the  present  abject  and  servile  assembly.  In  addition 
to  the  monthly  assessments  of  six  thousand  pounds 
introduced  by  Cromwell,  a  sum  of  thirty  thousand 
pounds  a  year  was  granted  for  five  years  to  sup- 
port additional  troops  for  the  suppression  of  con- 
venticles; and  a  letter  was  sent  to  the  king  be- 
stowing unqualified  approbation  upon  Lauderdale's 
administration.       The    imposition  —their 

of  the  assessment  for  the  support  servility. 
of  the  army  excited  great  dissatisfaction  among  the 
presbyterians,  not  a  few  of  whom  refused  to  pay 
the  tax — some  because  it  was  intended  to  enslave 
the  country,  others  because  it  was  levied  for  the 
purpose  of  suppressing  the  Gospel. 

Meanwhile,  so  effectually  had  the  Highland 
caterans  performed  their  allotted  task  in  ravaging 
and  devastating  the  western  shires,  that  their  out- 
rages had  excited  universal  execration,  and  even 
their  employers  became  at  length  alarmed  at  the 
consequences  of  their  scheme.  After  enjoying 
three  months'  free  quarters  and  Recall  of  the 
license,  devouring  the  country  Highland 
like  a  cloud  of  locusts,  the  moun- 
taineers were,  therefore,  sent  back  to  their  native 
hills  loaded  with  the  spoils  of  the  west.*  But 
their  place  was  supplied  by  a  body  of  five  thou- 
sand regular  troops,  who  were  distributed  in  gar- 
risons over  the  obnoxious  districts,  and  harassed 
them  by  their  incessant  exactions.  This  merciless 
and  protracted  system  of  oppression  at  length 
began  to  awaken  a  spirit  of  revenge  among  the 
peasantry,  and  a  soldier  who  had  been  guilty  of  some 
more  than  usually  brutal  outrage  was  occasionally 
beaten,  or  even  slain.  But  these  few  and  isolated 
examples  of  retaliation  were  all  thrown  into  the 
shade  by  the  cruel  vengeance  inflicted  upon  the 
arch-persecutor  Sharp.  This  un-  General  hatred 
happy  man,  one  of  the  prime  of  Sharp, 
movers  of  the  recent  oppression  and  misgovern- 
ment  of  the  country,  and  the  merciless  persecutor 

*  Kirkton,  p.  390.  Those  who  passed  through  Glasgow 
were  stopped  at  the  bridge,  which  was  blockaded  by  the 
students  of  the  University,  :md  compelled  to  disgorge 
their  prev  before  thev  were  allowed  to  return  to  their 
native  hills,  as  bare  as  they  had  come  from  Ihem. 
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of  his  former  associates,  had  long  heen  the  object 
of  deep  hatred  on  the  part  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  He  was  regarded  not  merely  as  a  selfish, 
haughty,  tyrannical  prelate — a  Judas — a  treacherous 
and  perjured  apostate,  but  as  a  person  of  super- 
human wickedness,  an  agent  of  the  devil,  who 
frequently  appeared  to  him  in  a  bodily  shape.* 
A  worthless  fellow  named  Carmichael  had  been 
employed  by  the  primate  as  one  of  his  chief  agents 
to  prosecute  the  nonconformists  in  Fife,  and  by  the 
cruel  tortures  which  he  had  inflicted  upon  the 
wives,  children,  and  servants  of  the  intercom- 
muned,  that  they  might  be  compelled  to  reveal 
where  their  relations  were  concealed,  had  rendered 
himself  so  obnoxious  to  the  covenanters  that  nine 
of  their  number,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  class  of 
small  proprietors,  resolved  to  inflict  exemplary 
punishment  upon  him  for  his  barbarities.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  3rd  of  May,  1679,  this  exaspe- 
rated band,  headed  by  David  Hackston,  of  Rath- 
illet,  and  his  brother-in-law,  John  Balfour  of 
Burley,  waylaid  Carmichael  near  the  town  of 
Cupar;  but,  having  been  forewarned  of  his  danger, 
he  contrived  to  escape.  Disappointed  in  their 
search  for  the  instrument  of  so  much  suffering,  they 
were  about  to  separate,  when  a  farmer's  wife  sent 
a  boy  to  tell  them  that  the  archbishop  himself  was 
approaching,  on  his  return  from  Edinburgh  to  St. 
Andrew's.  In  their  excited  and  fanatical  state  of 
mind  they  instantly  interpreted  this  incident  as 
a  divine  call  to  "  execute  that  justice  which  the 
law  denied  them,"  against  the  persecutor  of  God's 
people.  "  It  was  immediately  suggested,"  says 
one  of  them,  "  that  albeit  we  had  missed  the  man 
we  sought  for,  yec  God  had  by  a  wonderful  provi- 
dence delivered  the  great  and  capital  enemy  of  his 
Church  into  our  hands,  and  that  it  was  a  visible 
call  to  us  from  heaven  not  to  let  him  escape."  They 
—his  murder  accordingly  pursued  and  overtook 
at  Magus  the  primate  upon  Magus  Moor, 
Moor—  ftbout   three    mije8   fr6m    gt  An_ 

drew's,  and,  having  cut  the  traces,  and  disarmed 
and  dismounted  his  attendants,  they  ordered  him 
to  come  out  of  the  coach.  On  his  refusal  they 
fired  into  the  carriage,  his  daughter,  who  was 
seated  by  his  side  all  the  while,  piteously  implor- 
ing mercy/.  One  of  the  assassins  named  Russell 
opened  the  coach-door,  and  ordered  Sharp  to  come 
out.  "  I  take  God  to  witness,"  he  added,  "  that  it 
is  not  out  of  any  hatred  to  your  person,  nor  for  any 
prejudice  you  have  done  or  could  have  done  me, 
that  I  intend  now  to  take  your  life,  but  because 
you  have  been,  and  still  continue  to  be,  an  avowed 
opposer  of  the  Gospel  and  kingdom  of  Christ,  and 
a  murderer  of  his  saints,  whose  blood  you  have 
shed  like  water."  f  At  length,  after  being  wounded 
by  a  sword  thrust,  the  old  man  left  the  coach,  and, 
creeping  on  his  knees  towards  one  of  the  band 
whom  he  recognised,  said,  "  You  are  a  gentleman — 


*  Wodrow' s  Analecta,  vol.  i.  pp.  104,  105. 

f  See  Russell's  account  of  the  murder  of  Archbishop 
Sharp,  appended  to  Kirkton's  History,  p.  7;  a  very  re- 
markable and  instructive  document. 


you  will  protect  me!"  But  the  person  addressed 
turned  away,  saying,  "  I  will  not  lay  a  hand  i-pon 
you."  *  One  of  the  assassins,  probably  Hackbton, 
relenting,  cried  to  the  rest,  "  Spare  those  grey  hairs ! " 
Sharp  himself  poured  out  entreaties  for  life,  pro- 
mised them  an  indemnity,  offered  them  money,  and 
even  engaged  to  lay  down  his  office  if  they  would 
but  spare  him.  But  he  was  in  the  hands  of  men 
who  were  steeled  against  his  supplications  by  a 
passion  stronger  even  than  revenge.  They  re- 
minded him  of  his  promise  to  Mitchell,  upbraided 
him  as  an  enemy  to  God  and  his  people,  and  then 
pierced  him  with  innumerable  wounds.f  His 
daughter,  who  threw  herself  between  her  father 
and  his  murderers,  and  made  the  most  frantic 
efforts  to  save  his  life,  also  received  several  wounds 
in  the  struggle.  After  rifling  the  coach  of  the 
arms  and  papers  which  it  contained,  the  assassins 
rode  off  unmolested,  leaving  the  lifeless  and  mangled 
body  of  their  victim  on  the  moor. 

The  perpetrators  of  this  cruel  and  bloody  deed 
were  actuated  solely  by  their  own         ,.  ,  , 

fanaticism    or    revenge ;    but,    as    0f  by  the  great 
might  have  been  expected,  their      body  of  the 
act  was   nevertheless  imputed  to      covenautera- 
the  whole  presbyterian  party,  and  was  made  the 
pretext  for  inflicting  the  most  shocking  cruelties  on 
the  covenanters.     Some,  indeed,  of  the  more  violent 
and  desperate  of  the  party  exulted  over  the  deed, 

*  "Wod row,  vol.  iii.  p.  44.  Russell  states  that  it  was  to 
John  Balfour,  the  primate  said,  "I  will  come  to  you,  for 
I  know  you  are  a  gentleman,  and  will  save  my  life  ;  but  I 
am  gone  already,  and  what  needs  more ! "  Wodrow  says 
Hackston  was  the  person  to  whom  these  words  were  ad- 
dressed. Hackston  had  refused  to  assume  the  office  of 
leader,  or  to  take  part  in  the  murder,  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  a  private  quarrel  with  the  archbishop. 

f  Wodrow  says  that  the  archbishop  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  pray ;  but  in  the  account  of  the  murder 
published  by  the  privy  council,  it  is  affirmed  that  the  pri- 
mate said,  "  *  I  hope  ye  will  give  me  some  time  to  pour  out 
mv  soul  to  God,  and  I  shall  pray  for  you  ;'  and  presently, 
fulling  on  his  knees,  he  said,  '  Lord,  forgive  them,  for  I  do. 
Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit.'  "  (Stephen's  Life  and  Times 
of  Archbishop  Sharp,  p.  600.)  In  the  evidence  given  before 
the  justiciary  court  there  are  furnished  some  graphic 
sketches  of  the  murderers.  Hackston  is  described  as  "  a  tall, 
slender  man,  black-haired  and  black- visaged,  who  had  a 
brownish-grey  horse,  and  a  velvet  cap ;  and  for  arms,  a 
carbine,  holster-pistol,  and  a  broadsword."  John  Balfour 
of  Burley  was  "  a  laigh  [short],  broad  man,  round  ruddy 
face,  dark  brown  hair."  His  relation,  George  Balfour  of 
Gilston  was  "  a  broad,  brownish,  sett  man  ;  black,  curling 
hair ;  lean  faced,  who  had  a  white  horse,  and  was  armed 
with  two  side-pistols  and  a  sword."  Another  of  the  party, 
Andrew  Gillan,  weaver  in  Balmerinoch,  was  described  as 
"  a  little,  broad,  black  man;  broad,  curling,  bushy  beard, 
who  rode  upon  a  white  horse,  and  had  three  side-pistols 
on  his  right  side,  and  ane  sword."  The  two  "  Henrysons," 
on  the  other  hand,  were  "  young,  slender  men — both  young, 
fair  men ;  the  youngest,  fairest  and  tallest,  and  the  eldest 
slenderest."  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  given  a  masterly  por- 
trait of  Burley  in  "  Old  Mortality,"  but  it  is  inaccurate  in 
various  important  particulars.  He  imputes  to  Burley,  as 
the  prime  motive  of  his  actions,  a  deep  spirit  of  religious 
fanaticism,  whereas  he  was  a  blunt  country  gentleman  and 
a  resolute  soldier,  who  made  no  pretensions  to  religion,  and 
seems  to  have  espoused  the  side  of  the  covenanters  on 
account  of  the  civil,  rather  than  the  ecclesiastical,  rights 
involved  in  the  quarrel.  "  He  was  by  some  reckoned  none 
of  the  most  religious,"  says  Howie  of  Lochgoin ;  and  he 
was  refused  admission  to  the  sacrament  by  the  presbyte- 
rians  in  Holland.  (See  Review  of  the  Tales  of  my  Land- 
lord, in  Dr.  M'Crie's  Miscellaneous  Writings,  p.  326.) 
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and  regarded  the  assassins  as  the  ministers  of 
heaven  appointed  to  execute  vengeance  on  the 
enemy  of  God's  people;*  but  by  far  the  most 
numerous  and  respectable  portion  of  the  body  un- 
equivocally condemned  the  murder,  although  they 
might  probably  be  at  the  same  time  of  opinion  that 
the  relentless  persecutor  of  the  sect,  whom  he  had 
deserted  and  betrayed,  merited  some  such  judg- 
ment as  had  overtaken  him.  We  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact,  however,  that  much  of  the  guilt  of 
this  deed  must  be  attributed  to  those  statesmen 
whose  atrocious  policy  had  loosened  the  bands  of 
society,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  confound  in 
the  minds  (  '"  he  great  mass  of  the  community  the 
distinction  between  right  and  wrong. 

A  proclamation  was  immediately  issued  by  the 

P    .f,  privy  council  denouncing  the  mur- 

effbrts  to  ap-     der  of  Sharp  as  a  deed,  "  which  will 

prehend  the      spread  horror  and  amazement  in  all 

murderers.        the  heartg  of  such  ag  believe  that 

there  is  a  God  or  a  Christian  religion — a  cruelty  ex- 
ceeding the  barbarity  of  pagans  and  heathens;"  and 
appointing  special  days  and  places  at  which  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Fife  are  to  assemble 
to  be  examined  by  the  sheriff;  and  declaring  that 
those  who  failed  to  appear  "shall  be  reputed  as 
accessory  to  the  said  crime."  This  was  followed  up 
by  another  and  equally  fruitless  effort  to  discover 
and  apprehend  those  who  might  be  implicated  in 
the  deed.  On  a  day  appointed,  all  the  males,  of 
sixteen  years  old  and  upwards,  were  to  be  assembled 
in  each  presbytery  ;  all  the  nonconformists  were 
to  be  marked  off  by  the  clergy,  who  were  to  be 
present  for  the  purpose,  and  each  one  of  these 
was  to  be  compelled  to  show  how  he  was  occupied 
on  the  day  of  the  murder :  "  that  such  as  cannot 
prove  a  good  account  of  themselves  be  appre- 
hended and  their  goods  seized  and  secured  till  the 
issue  of  their  trial :  that  such  as  shall  be  absent 
the  said  day  be  holden  as  probably  guilty  of  the 
horrid  act."f  But  such  was  the  abhorrence  in 
which  both  the  government  and  the  memory  of 
Sharp  were  held,  that,  in  spite  of  these  stringent 
measures,  though  the  murder  was  committed  at 
mid-day,  and  was  witnessed  by  several  people; 
though  the  assassins  were  known,  and  there  was  a 
party  of  soldiers  so  near  that  they  might  have  seen 
the  horsemen  pursuing  the  coach,  or  have  heard  the 
shots  which  they  fired,  yet  only  one  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  deed  was  ultimately  seized,  and  he 
was  merely  a  passive  spectator.  Their  escape  in 
such  circumstances  was,  not  unnaturally  in  that  age, 
attributed  to  the  special  interposition  of  providence 
shielding  those  who  had  executed  God's  righteous 
judgment  upon  the  oppressor  of  his  Church.  X 

The  death  of  the  primate  furnished  the  privy 
Oppressive        council  with  a  new  test,  which  for 

conduct  of  the     some  years  proved  a  grievous  source 

council.         Qf  annovance  t0  the  covenanters. 

It  was  not  enough  that  a  person  suspected  of  non- 

*  See  Hind  let  Loose,  p.  153. 
t  State  Trials,  vol.  x.  p.  824. 
X  Burton's  Criminal  Trials,  vol.  ii.  pp.  235 — 245. 


conformity  had  no  apparent  or  possible  connection 
with  the  deed,  or  eveu  that  he  should  express  his 
abhorrence  of  it,  he  was  strictly  interrogated  re- 
garding the  principles  in  which  it  was  supposed  to 
originate,  and  pressed  by  question  after  question 
respecting  abstract  and  complex  doctrines,  until  it 
was  scarcely  possible  for  a  man  of  any  spirit  to 
avoid  saying  something  offensive.  A  refusal  to 
answer  was  at  once  taken  as  an  evidence  of  guilt, 
to  be  followed  by  imprisonment  for  trial,  or,  in 
many  instances,  by  military  execution  on  the  spot. 
Measures  were  now  taken  for  disarming  the  people. 
Attendance  on  a  field  conventicle  was  declared 
high-treason ;  and  the  officers  in  the  west  were 
invested  with  unlimited  authority,  and  received 
strict  orders  to  find  out  and  disperse  all  such  meet- 
ings at  the  point  of  the  sword.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  covenanters  assembled  in  greater  numbers,  and 
in  arms,  for  their  own  protection ;  and  it  became 
evident  that  a  collision  between  them  and  the 
military  was  not  far  off. 

Meanwhile  Hackston  and  Balfour  and  their  ac- 
complices had  escaped  to  the  west,  and  secretly 
joined  a  body  "  of  the  chased  and  tossed  men  "  in 
that  part  of  the  country.  On  the  29th  of  May,  the 
anniversary  of  the  Restoration,  they  assembled  to 
the  number  of  about  eighty  horse,  entered  the 
burgh  of  Rutherglen,  near  Glasgow,  extinguished 
the  bonfires  kindled  in  honour  of  the  day,  publicly 
burned  all  the  acts  of  the  Scottish  parliament  in 
favour  of  prelacy,  and  affixed  to  the  Cross  a  protest 
against  all  the  proceedings  of  the  government 
since  the  Restoration.  The  council  took  alarm 
at  this  bold  and  honest,  but  by  no  means  prudent, 
step,  and  dispatched  a  body  of  troops  to  the  west 
with  full  power  to  put  to  death  all  who  were  found 
in  arms.  The  commander  of  these  j0hn  Graham 
dragoons  was  the  infamous  John  of  Claver- 
Graham  of  Claverhouse,  a  soldier  hoU8e' 

of  skill  and  courage,  but  cruel,  rapacious,  and  pro- 
fane, even  beyond  the  cruel  instruments  hitherto 
employed  by  the  privy  council  in  the  persecution 
of  the  hapless  presbyterians.  On  his  march  to 
disperse  a  great  field-meeting  near  Loudoun  Hill,  on 
the  borders  of  Ayrshire,  Claverhouse  came  suddenly 
upon  the  town  of  Hamilton,  where  he  seized  John 
King,  chaplain  to  Lord  Cardross,  with  fourteen 
others,  bound  them  two  and  two,  and  drove  them 
before  him  towards  the  scene  of  the  conventicle. 

Meanwhile  the  covenanters  had  assembled  on 
Sabbath  morning,  the  1st  of  June,  1679,  at  a  place 
called  Drumclog,  in  the  parish  of  Avondale,  about 
a  mile  east  from  Loudoun  Hill,  and  on  learning  the 
approach  of  Claverhouse  and  his  dragoons,  they 
resolved  to  await  his  attack.  The  country  around 
is  a  dreary  expanse  of  bare  moorland,  occasionally 
swelling  into  huge  lumpish  hills  of  dark  heath, 
interspersed  with  quagmires  and  morasses,  and 
intersected  by  deep  gullies — the  channels  of  moun- 
tain torrents,  the  wild  craggy  eminence  called 
Loudoun  Hill  rising  abruptly  out  of  the  immense 
waste.  Such  a  tract  afforded  ample  choice  of  ex- 
cellent defensive  positions ;   and  when  the  royal 
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troops,  riding  direct  from  Strathaven,  crossed 
an  eminence  called  Calder  Hill,  they  found  the 
covenanters  posted  to  great  advantage  on  a  gently 
sloping  declivity,  covered  in  front  by  a  morass  and 
a  deep  ditch  or  natural  gully.  The  foot,  about  two 
hundred  in  number,  occupied  the  centre :  and  on 
each  flank  were  drawn  up  about  forty  horsemen, 
consisting  chiefly  of  petty  landholders  or  farmers 
of  the  better  class,  with  two  or  three  old  soldiers 
like  Colonel  Cleland  at  their  head.  They  were 
untrained  and  but  indifferently  armed  and  mounted; 
but  their  courage  and  enthusiasm,  and  the  strength 
of  their  position,  supplied  the  want  of  arms  and 
military  discipline. 

The  conflict  was  commenced  by  Claverhouse,  who 
Battle  of  attempted  to  cross  the  marsh,  and 
Drumelog.  t0  come  to  close  quarters  with  the 
covenanters,  but  was  repulsed  with  considerable 
loss.  The  attempt  was  repeatedly  renewed,  but 
without  success.  Flanking  parties  were  then  de- 
tached to  the  right  and  left ;  but,  after  crossing 
the  ditch,  they  were  furiously  assailed  and  cut  to 
pieces  by  Balfour  and  Colonel  Cleland.  At  this 
moment  the  covenanters  were  joined  by  the  brave 
John  Nisbet  of  Hardhill,  whose  house  was  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  battle-field,  and  perceiving  that  the 
crisis  of  the  struggle  had  come,  he  cried  out,  "  Jump 
the  ditch  and  charge  the  enemy ! "  Balfour  and  he  im- 
mediately crossed  the  morass  with  the  cavalry,  and 
Cleland  with  a  portion  of  the  infantry,  and  attacked 
the  dragoons  with  such  impetuosity  that  they  were 
thrown  into  irretrievable  confusion,  and  took  to 
flight,  leaving  forty  of  their  number  dead  on  the 
field.  Claverhouse  himself  had  his  horse  shot 
under  him,  and  narrowly  escaped.*  "When  the 
fugitives  reached  the  village  of  Strathaven,  the 
inhabitants  attempted  to  cut  off  their  retreat ;  but 
were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  about  a  dozen  killed 
and  wounded.  The  victors  have  been  accused  of 
putting  to  death  in  cold  blood  the  wounded  and 
prisoners,!  but  the  fact  has  been  carefully  concealed 
that  the  word  given  out  by  Claverhouse  before  the 
engagement  was,  "  No  quarter,"  and  that  he 
ordered  the  soldiers,  who  guarded  King  and 
his  associates,  to  shoot  them  in  the  event  of  the 
troops  being  worsted.  In  the  confusion  of  the 
flight,  however,  the  prisoners  fortunately  made 
their  escape.  The  dragoons  who  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  victors  were  dismissed  unarmed,  much  to  the 
displeasure  of  Hamilton,  who  acknowledges  that 
he  killed  one  with  his  own  hand,  and  insisted  that 
the  other  prisoners  should  be  dealt  with  as  they 
intended  to  have  dealt  with  the  covenanters.  J 

*  "  With  a  pitchfork  they  made  such  an  opening  in  my 
roan  horse's  belly  that  his  guts  hung  out  half  an  ell,  and 
yet  he  carried  uie  off  a  mile." — Letter  of  Claverhouse  to 
the  IJarlof  Linlithgow,  in  the  Dundee  Papers,  published  by 
the  Bannatyne  Club. 

+  See  "  Old  Mortality,"  chap.  xvii.  Sir  "Walter  has 
quoted  at  length  the  complaint  of  itobert  Hamilton,  that 
his  men  spared  the  lives  of  their  prisoners  contrary  to  his 
orders ;  but  he  makes  no  mention  of  the  injunctions  issued 
by  Claverhouse,  which  his  blood-thirsty  troopers  never 
failed  to  execute  to  the  letter. 

%  See  Howie's  Faithful  Contending*,  p.  201 ;  Wilson's 


Claverhouse  fled  with  all  speed  to  Glasgow,  and 
was  pursued  thither  by  the  vie-  Flight  of 
torious  covenanters,  who  made  an  Claverhouse  to 
attack  upon  the  city;  but  were  Ediu°urgh. 
easily  repulsed,  leaving  a  number  of  wounded  men 
in  the  streets,  who  were  shamefully  maltreated  by 
the  troopers.  Claverhouse,  however,  soon  after 
evacuated  the  city  and  withdrew  his  troops  to 
Edinburgh,  leaving  the  covenanters  masters  of  the 
west  country.  Encouraged  by  their  success,  great 
numbers  now  flocked  to  their  camp  near  Hamilton, 
and  in  a  short  time  their  ranks  had  swelled  to 
upwards  of  six  thousand  men,  among  whom  were 
eighteen  of  the  intercommuned  clergy  and  a 
number  of  the  west  country  gentry.  The  com- 
mand was  assumed  by  Robert  Hamilton  of  Pres- 
ton,* a  brave  and  zealous  man,  but  narrow-minded, 
overbearing,  and  intolerant  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  destitute  both  of  the  talents  and  military  expe- 
rience which  such  a  position  required.  The  forces 
under  his  command  were  chiefly  raw  and  undis- 
ciplined countrymen  ;  but  their  courage  and  enthu- 
siasm rendered  them  formidable,  and  if  they  had 
been  judiciously  managed  they  might  have  offered 
a  determined  resistance  to  the  royal  army,  and 
have  obtained  favourable  terms  for  themselves  and 
their  friends.  Unhappily,  however,  a  spirit  of  dis- 
sension broke  out  among  their  leaders,  and  instead  of 
combining  against  the  common  enemy  they  wasted 
their  time  in  bitter  disputes  respecting  the  persons 
who  should  be  admitted  into  their  ranks.  The 
bone  of  contention  was  the  in-  Discussions 
dulgence.  None  of  the  ministers  among  the 
present  had  accepted  this  boon,  insurgents. 
they  all  regarded  it  as  sinful;  but  the  moderate 
party,  including  sixteen  of  the  ministers,  headed  by 
Mr.  Welsh  of  Irongray,  who  had  been  intercom- 
muned for  preaching  in  the  fields  for  many  years, 
resisted  the  proposal  to  condemn  the  conduct  of 
those  who  had  accepted  the  indulgence,  and  to 
exclude  them  from  their  ranks. 

The  extreme  party,  headed  by  two  of  the  minis- 
ters, Messrs.  Cargill  and  Douglas,  Violence  and 
together  with  Hamilton  and  a  folly  of  the 
considerable  number  of  the  lay  extreme  party, 
leaders  of  the  army,  insisted  that  the  acceptance  of 
the  indulgence  should  be  expressly  condemned  in 
the  proclamation  they  were  about  to  issue,  and 
that  none  should  be  admitted  into  their  ranks  who 
refused  to  join  in  this  condemnation.  In  these 
insane  disputes  they  wasted  several  precious  weeks, 
which  ought  to  have  been  spent  in  active  prepa- 
rations to  meet  the  enemy.  Mainly  through  the 
influence  of  Hamilton  and  his  fellow  officers  the 
violent  and  extravagant  views  of  the  extreme 
party  obtained  the  ascendancy,  and  in  consequence 
a  considerable  number  of  the  more  moderate 
quitted  their  ranks  in  disgust. 

True  and  Impartial  Account  of  the  Persecuted  Presbyte- 
rians in  Scotland,  p.  8. 

*  He  was  brother  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  of  Preston, 
to  whose  title  and  estates  he  would  have  succeeded  if  he  had 
not  refused  to  acknowledge  the  right  of  William  and  Mary 
(uncovenanted  sovereigns)  to  the  throne. 
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Meanwhile  the  intelligence  of  the  rising  had 
excited  alarm  in  London,  and  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, the  king's  natural  son,  was  sent  down  to 
assume  the  command  of  the  army  in  Scotland,  and 
endeavour  to  restore  order.  At  the  head  of  a 
well-disciplined  army  of  ten  thousand  men.  with  a 
complete  train  of  field-artillery,  and  accompanied 
bv  Lords  Livingston,  Claverhouse,  and  Dalzell,  he 
marched  in  quest  of  the  insurgents,  and  on  Satur- 
day, the  21st  of  June,  reached  the  village  of  Both- 
well,  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  opposite  their 
encampment.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd, 
a  deputation,  consisting  of  Ferguson  of  Caitloch,  a 
gentleman  of  landed  fortune,  and  David  Hume,  a 
clergyman,  waited  on  Monmouth,  and  laid  before 
him  a  "  Remonstrance"  and  supplication, stating  the 
grievances  under  which  the  covenanters  laboured, 
and  demanding  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  a 
free  General  Assembly,  and  a  free  parliament.  The 
duke  received  them  with  courtesy,  but  refused  to 
treat  unless  they  first  laid  down  their  arms,  and 
submitted  to  the  mercy  of  the  king.  He  allowed 
them  half  an  hour  to  decide  on  his  offer.  But  the 
camp  of  the  insurgents  was  still,  even  at  this  critical 
moment,  the  scene  of  vehement  controversy.  Some 
of  them  were  engaged  in  a  fierce  dispute  respect- 
ing the  old  theme — "  the  black  indulgence ; "  others 
were  clamorously  insisting  that  the  present  officers 
should  be  dismissed,  and  new  ones  appointed  in 
their  room,  who  had  not  temporised  in  any  way 
with  the  corruptions  of  the  times,  and  the  answer 
of  Monmouth  served  only  to  aggravate  the  fierce- 

The  battle  of  ness  °f  their  debates.  The  scene 
Bothwell  of  confusion  and  clamour  which 
Bridge.  ^e  disor<jeriy  mass  exhibited  was 

at  once  humiliating  and  instructive,  and  portended 
but  too  clearly  the  ruin  wThich  was  about  to  over- 
take their  cause.  Still  the  position  which  they 
occupied  was  strong  and  well  chosen,  and  might 
have  been  made  good  by  a  small  body  of  resolute 
men  against  a  very  superior  force.  In  front  was 
a  deep  and  rapid  river,  which  at  this  spot  was 
crossed  by  a  high,  steep,  and  narrow  bridge,  having, 
according  to  the  old  fashion,  a  gateway  in  the 
centre.*  The  left  bank,  on  which  the  insurgents 
were  posted,  was  lined  with  thickets  of  alder  and 
hazel,  and  two  or  three  houses,  affording  excellent 
cover  for  the  defenders.  A  strong  party,  under 
Hackston  and  Hall  of  Haughead,  was  posted  at  the 
bridge,  while  Balfour  and  Captain  Nisbet  with 
their  foot  and  horse  defended  the  bank  of  the 
river.  The  assault  was  conducted  by  Lord  Living- 
ston at  the  head  of  the  English  foot-guards,  who 
strove  to  force  the  gates  of  the  bridge,  which  the 
covenanters  had  barricaded  with  stones  and  logs  of 
timber.  But  Hackston  maintained  his  post  with 
courage  and  constancy,  and  column  after  column 
of  the  enemy  was  driven  back  with  great  loss  by 
the  well-sustained  fire  of  the  insurgents ;  while  the 

*  The  gateway  and  gate  have  long  been  removed,  as  well 
as  the  house  of  the  keeper ;  and.  in  1826  the  bridge  was 
widened,  22  feet  being  added  to  the  original  12 ;  the  road 
was  straightened  and  made  level,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  spot  greatly  changed. 

TOL.  II. 


troops  under  Burley  and  Nisbet  repulsed  and 
threw  into  disorder  a  detachment  of  the  royal 
army  which  attempted  to  ford  the  river  above  the 
bridge.  The  defence  was  obstinate  and  protracted, 
and  seemed  not  unlikely  to  be  in  the  end  successful. 
But  at  this  critical  moment  the  ammunition  of  the 
defenders  of  the  bridge  began  to  fail.  Message 
after  message  imploring  supplies  and  reinforce- 
ments  was  dispatched  to  the  main  body  of  the  cove- 
nanters, who  remained  inactive  on  the  open  field  in 
the  rear,  but  not  the  slightest  attention  was  paid, 
either  to  commands  or  entreaties,  by  the  wrang- 
ling and  disorderly  mob,  who,  in  the  words  of 
Bishop  Burnet,  seemed  "  to  have  neither  the  grace 
to  submit,  the  courage  to  fight,  nor  the  sense  to 
run  away."  It  is  said  that  a  solitary  barrel  at  last 
arrived,  which  on  being  opened  was  found  to  be 
filled  with  raisins  instead  of  powder.  The  English 
guards  at  length  made  good  their  footing  on  the 
bridge,  burst  open  the  portal  gate,  and  threw  the 
beams  and  stones  by  which  it  was  barricaded  into 
the  river.  Hackston  and  his  resolute  band  of 
followers,  their  ammunition  completely  expended, 
and  every  support  denied  them,  were  overpowered 
by  numbers,  and  compelled  to  abandon  the  im- 
portant post  which  they  had  so  nobly  defended. 
The  way  being  thus  cleared,  the  royal  army  slowly, 
and  with  their  cannon  in  front,  defiled  along  the 
narrow  bridge,  and  formed  in  line  of  battle  on  the 
southern  bank.  No  attempt  was  made  by  the 
covenanters  to  interrupt  this  slow,  as  well  as 
dangerous,  movement ;  but  at  the  very  first  dis- 
charge of  the  duke's  cannon  their  untrained  horse 
wheeled  and  rode  off,  breaking  and  trampling 
down  the  ranks  of  the  infantry  in  their  flight. 
Their  whole  army  was  instantly  Defeat  of  the 
put  to  the  rout.  Monmouth  gene-  covenanters. 
rously  exerted  himself  to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood ;  * 
but  Claverhouse,  burning  with  revenge  for  his  de- 
feat at  Drumclog,  made  great  slaughter  among 
the  unresisting  fugitives.  About  four  hundred 
fell  in  the  battle  and  the  pursuit.  About  twelve 
hundred  of  the  infantry  who  remained  in  a  body  a 
little  apart  from  the  rest  threw  down  their  arms, 
and  surrendered  at  discretion.  An  attempt  was 
made  by  Burley  to  rally  the  fugi-  Merciless 
fives  in  the  streets  of  Hamilton ;  slaughter  of 
but  while  urging  them  to  stand  to  tbe  luSltlves- 
their  weapons,  his  sword-arm  was  broken  by  a 
musket-ball,  and  fell  powerless  at  his  side.  "  May 
the  hand  be  withered  that  shot  that  shot!"  ex- 
claimed the  indomitable  homicide  ;  "  I  can  fight 
no  longer."  f     Not  contented  with  killing  the  fugi- 

*  Dalzell,  who  soon  superseded  Monmouth  as  commander- 
in-chief,  is  said  to  have  upbraided  the  duke  publicly  with 
his  lenity,  and  to  have  wished  that  his  commission  had 
come  before  the  battle  ;  and  then,  as  he  expressed  himself, 
"  These  rogues  should  never  more  have  troubled  the  king 
or  country."  Charles  himself  is  reported  to  have  sum  to 
Monmouth  that  if  he  had  been  there,  the  government 
should  not  have  been  troubled  with  prisoners,  (bee  Burnet, 
vol.  ii.  p.  269 ;  Cunningham,  vol.  i.  p.  ±i )  Lamg,  vol.  u. 

t  Burley  found  a  refuse  in  Holland,  and  died  at  sea  on 
his  voyage  to  Scotland  shortly  before  the  Revolution. 
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tives,  the  ruthless  dragoons  scattered  themselves 
over  the  neighbourhood,  and  put  to  death  in  the 
fields  and  public  roads  all  whom  they  suspected  of 
being  presbyterians,  though  many  of  them  had 
never  been  near  the  field  of  battle.* 

Upon  his  return  to  London,  Monmouth  succeeded 
in  obtaining  an  act  of  indemnity  for  the  insurgents ; 
but  as  the  framing  of  the  act  was  committed  to 
Lauderdale,  he  contrived  to  insert  so  many  limi- 
tations that  its  object  was  in  a  great  measure 
defeated.  The  two  ministers,  King  and  Kidd, 
whom  the  covenanters  had  rescued  at  Drumclog, 
were  recaptured  and  brought  to  trial :  and  though 
they  proved  that  they  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
rising,  and  were  not  present  at  Bothwell  Bridge, 
that  they  had  been  forcibly  detained  among  the 
insurgents,  had  refused  to  preach  for  them,  and 
had  urged  them  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  return 
Treatment  of  to  their  obedience,  —  they  were, 
the  prisoners,  nevertheless,  cruelly  tortured  with 
the  boots,  and  tht;A  condemned  and  executed  at 
Edinburgh.!  Five  of  the  common  prisoners  were 
put  to  death  on  Magus  Moor,  and  their  bodies 
hung  in  chains  on  the  spot  where  the  primate  was 
killed,  though  none  of  them  were  implicated  in 
his  murder.  The  rest  of  the  prisoners,  amounting 
to  about  twelve  hundred,  were  marched  to  Edin- 
burgh tied  two  and  two,  and  confined  in  the  Grey- 
friars  Church-yard.  Here  they  remained  closely 
watched  by  sentinels  for  five  months,  sleeping 
among  the  graves  during  the  night,  with  no  cover- 
ing to  shelter  them  from  the  weather,  and  often 
treated  with  great  brutality  by  their  guards. 
A  few  of  them  contrived  to  make  their  escape  ; 
some  died  in  prison  ;  a  portion,  on  acknowledging 
the  rising  to  be  rebellion,  and  the  archbishop's 
death  murder,  and  signing  a  bond  never  again  to 
take  up  arms  against  his  majesty,  were  at  last 
released ;  the  remainder,  amounting  to  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-seven,  were  condemned  to  be  banished, 
and  sold  as  slaves  in  the  island  of  Barbadoes.  The 
ship  in  which  they  were  embarked  was  wrecked 
on  the  coast  of  Orkney,  and  the  captain,  a  papist 
named  Patterson,  who  had  treated  them  with 
great  cruelty  during  the  voyage,  after  securing 
his  crew,  ordered  the  hatehes'to  be  shut  upon  the 
unhappy  prisoners,  who  but  for  this  might  easily 
have  been  saved.  About  two  hundred  of  them 
were  drowned,  the  remainder  made  their  escape 
through  a  hole  in  the  deck,  which  one  of  the 
sailors,  in  spite  of  the  captain's  orders,  opened  with 
pi  axe.  But  their  sentence  of  banishment  was 
mercilessly  carried  out,  and  they  were  sold  as  slaves 
to  the  plantations  in  Jamaica  and  New  Jersey. 
The  persecution  of  the  unhappy  covenanters  now 
Increased  per-  waxed  hotter  than  ever.  No 
secuiion  of  the  means  of  oppression  were  left  un- 
covenanters-     tried  by  the  vile  crew  to  whoge  fen. 

der  mercies  the  country  was  abandoned,  and  the  most 

*  Wodrow,  vol.  ii.,  book  iii.,  chaps,  ii.  iii. ;  Burnet,  vol.  ii. 

£p.  267—270;    Cloud  of  Witnesses;    Scottish  Worthies, 
ishop   Skinner   calls  'Monmouth    the   unnatural   son   of 
Charles,  because  he  did  not  exterminate  the  insurgents, 
t  Naphtali,  pp.  427—437. 


shocking  cruelties  were  perpetrated  often  on  inno- 
cent persons  by  the  soldiers  who  scoured  the  country 
in  search  of  the  fugitives  from  Bothwell  Bridge. 
Many  of  the  wanderers  were  driven  by  the  severity 
of  this  persecution  to  take  refuge  in  remote  wilder- 
nesses, on  the  summits  of  lonely  mountains,  in  sun- 
less glens  and  dark  morasses,  in  "  dens  and  caves 
of  the  earth,  being  destitute,  afflicted,  tormented, 
of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy."  Men  and 
women  of  unblemished  character,  and  guilty  of  no 
offence  but  that  of  adherence  to  truth,  and  obedience 
to  conscience,  were  hunted  down  like  wild  beasts. 
"  They  suffered,"  says  Defoe,  "  extremities  that 
tongue  cannot  describe,  and  which  heart  can  hardly 
conceive  of,  from  the  dismal  circumstances  of 
hunger,  nakedness,  and  me  severity  of  the  climate; 
lying  in  damp  caves,  and  in  hollow  clefts  of  the 
naked  rocks,  without  shelter,  covering,  fire,  or 
food ;  none  durst  harbour,  entertain,  relieve,  or 
speak  to  them  upon  pain  of  death.  Many  for  ven- 
turing to  receive  them  were  forced  to  fly  to  them, 
and  several  put  to  death  for  no  other  offence. 
Fathers  were  persecuted  for  supplying  their  chil- 
dren, and  children  for  nourishing  their  parents; 
husbands  for  harbouring  their  wives,  and  wives 
for  cherishing  their  own  husbands.  The  ties  and 
obligations  of  the  laws  of  nature  were  no  defence; 
but  it  was  made  death  to  perform  natural  duties, 
and  many  suffered  death  for  acts  of  piety  and 
charity,  in  cases  where  human  nature  could  not 
bear  the  thoughts  of  suffering  it.  To  such  an  ex- 
treme was  the  rage  of  these  persecutors  carried."  * 
The  systematic  and  cruel  persecution  tu  which 
they  were  subjected,  and  the  scenes  —effect  of  this 
by  which  they  were  dailv  sur-  on  their  minds 
rounded,  excited  in  the  minds  of  and  temPtrs- 
some  the  fiercest  enthusiasm,  and  made  them  a 
prey  to  the  darkest  superstitions.!  Others  were 
so  exasperated  and  maddened  by  the  brutal  treat- 
ment of  the  government  and  its  emissaries,  that 
they  now  made  an  open  renunciation  of  their 
allegiance.  The  great  majority  of  the  suffering 
presbyterians  were  staunch  supporters  of  monarchy, 
and  had  no  sympathy  with  republican  or  demo- 
cratic principles.  They  took  up  arms  simply  for 
the  defence  of  the  protestant  religion  and  presby- 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

•f  Many  of  these  superstitions,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, referred  to  their  cruel  persecutors  and  the  visible 
judgments  which  they  alleged  to  have  overtaken  them. 
Sharp  was  said  to  be  a  sorcerer,  and  to  have  had  inter- 
course with  the  devil  in  a  bodily  shape ;  Claverhome  was 
believed  to  be  proof  against  leaden  bullets ;  of  one  of  the 
persecutors  it  was  reported  that  his  bowels  gushed  out; 
the  tongue  of  another  swelled  in  his  mouth  so  that  he  re- 
mained speechless  till  he  died ;  the  bodies  of  some  rotted 
away  piecemeal;  the  wine  they  were  about  to  drink  was 
turned  into  congealed  blood,  &c,  &c.  See  "  God's  Judg- 
ment on  Persecutors,"  passim.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
persecution  a  small  sect  of  about  thirty  persons  arose, 
named  Gibbites  from  their  leader,  John  Gibb,  an  insane 
sailor,  of  Bo'ness.  They  consisted  chiefly  of  women,  and 
adopted  the  most  extravagant  opinions  and  practices.  I  hey 
protested  against  all  kind  of  toll,  custom,  and  tribute,  and 
undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Pentland  Hills,  where  they 
remained  for  some  davs  expecting  to  witness  the  total 
destruction  of  Edinburgh,  which  their  leader  had  predicted. 
(See  Walker's  Biograph.  Presbyter.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  16—21.) 
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terian  government,  and  of  their  civil  rights  and 
liberties,  and  they  did  not  resort  to  this  extreme 
measure  until  every  other  mode  of  obtaining  re- 
dress had  been  closed  against  them.  But  though 
they  had  suffered  intolerable  oppression,  "contrary 
to  all  law  and  humanity,"  at  the  hand  of  an  arbi- 
trary and  tyrannical  government,  they  did  not 
consider  themselves  warranted  to  renounce  their 
—they  were  allegiance  to  it  in  civil  matters.  In 
not  guilty  of  their  "dying  testimonies"  they 
rebellion.  solemnly  protested  their  innocence 
of  the  crime  of  treason  or  rebellion.  "  We  declare," 
said  the  Pentland  sufferers,  "  in  the  presence  of 
God,  before  whom  we  are  now  ready  to  appear, 
that  we  did  not  intend  to  rebel  against  the  king 
and  his  just  authority,  whom  we  acknowledge  for 
our  lawful  sovereign.  But  this  is  our  rejoicing, 
the  testimony  of  our  conscience,  that  we  suffer  not 
as  evil-doers,  but  for  righteousness,  for  the  Word  of 
God  and  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  particu- 
larly for  our  renewing  the  covenants,  and  in  pur- 
suance thereof  defending  and  preserving  ourselves 
by  arms  against  the  usurpation  and  insupportable 
tyranny  of  the  prelates,  and  against  the  most  un- 
christian and  inhuman  oppression  that  ever  was 
enjoined  and  practised  by  unjust  rulers  upon  free, 
innocent,  and  peaceable  subjects."*  It  is  impos- 
sible to  condemn  the  conduct  of  the  men  who  re- 
sisted such  intolerable  oppression  without,  at  the 
the  same  time,  condemning  the  principles  on  which 
our  present  constitution  rests,  as  well  as  the  con- 
duct of  our  ancestors,  who  expelled  the  Stewarts 
Views  of  fr°m  tne  throne.  Now,  however, 
the  extreme  a  portion  of  the  more  extreme  pres- 
party.  byterians,  goaded  almost  to  mad- 

ness by  the  treatment  they  had  received,  boldly 
avowed  maxims  subversive  of  the  existing  govern- 
ment, and  declared  that  Charles,  by  his  perfidious 
violation  of  his  coronation  oath,  and  his  persecution 
of  the  faithful  adherents  of  the  covenant,  had  for- 
feited all  right  to  their  allegiance.  A  party  of 
these  men,  headed  by  the  celebrated  Richard 
Cameron  and  Donald  Cargill,  wandered  for  some 
time  up  and  down  the  country  holding  armed 
meetings  among  the  hills.  On  the  22nd  of  June, 
1680,  they  affixed  to  the  market  cross  of  Sanquhar 
a  declaration  disowning  Charles  Stewart  as  their 
lawful  sovereign  for  his  perjury,  breach  of  the  cove- 
nant, and  tyranny,  and  denying  the  Duke  of 
York's  right  to  the  succession. f  The  government, 
provoked  at  this  bold  deed,  immediately  took 
vigorous  measures  to  hunt  down  this  little  band  of 
Cameronians,  as  they  were  called  after  their  leader, 
and  for  several  weeks  they  were  chased  through 
the  wilds  of  Dumfries  and  Ayr.     At  length,  in 

*  Naphtali,  pp.  306—311. 

f  An  unprinted  draught  of  a  paper  embodying  similar 
views  was  found  on  the  person  of  Henry  Hall  of  Haughead, 
in  Teviotdale,  when  he  was  apprehended  at  Queens- 
ferry  by  the  governor  of  Blackness  Castle,  on  information 
furnished  by  the  curates  of  Carriden  and  Bo'ness.  Hall  was 
accompanied  by  Cargill,  and  wa3  mortally  wounded  in 
generously  aiding  the  escape  of  his  friend.  The  Queens- 
ferry  Paper,  as  it  was  called,  was  used  by  the  government 
against  all  suspected  of  presbyterianism. 


July,  they  were  surprised  at  a  lonely  desert  place, 
called  Airdsmoss,  near  Muirkirk,  Skirmish  at 
by  a  body  of  dragoons  com-  AirdsniObs. 
manded  by  a  violent  persecutor  named  Bruce  of 
Earlshall.  The  wanderers,  knowing  that  they  had 
no  mercy  to  expect,  resolved  to  fight,  although  they 
were  ill  armed  and  greatly  inferior  in  numbers. 
On  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  Richard  Cameron 
offered  up  a  prayer,  in  which  he  three  times  made 
use  of  the  memorable  words,  "Lord,  spare  the  green, 
and  take  the  ripe."  Then,  turning  to  his  brother 
Michael,  he  said,  "  Come,  let  us  fight  it  to  the  last, 
for  this  is  the  day  that  I  have  longed  for,  and  the 
death  that  I  have  prayed  for — to  die  fighting 
against  our  Lord's  avowed  enemies,  and  this  is  the 
day  we  will  get  the  crown."  After  Death  of 
a  short,  but  desperate  conflict,  tlie  Richard 
covenanters,  overpowered  by  num-  Cameron, 
bers,  were  all  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners. 
Cameron  and  his  brother  died  righting  with  heroic 
courage,  back  to  back ;  but  Haekston  of  Rathillet, 
less  fortunate,  was  severely  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner.  Richard  Cameron's  head  and  hands 
were  cut  off,  and  with  shocking  barbarity  were 
presented  to  his  father  in  the  Tolbooth  of  Edin- 
burgh, with  the  taunting  inquiry  if  he  knew  to 
whom  they  belonged  ;  "  O  yes,"  said  the  poor  old 
man,  taking  them  and  kissing  them,  "  they  are  my 
son's — my  own  dear  son's !  Good  is  the  will  of  the 
Lord,  who  cannot  wrong  me  nor  mine,  but  has 
made  goodness  and  mercy  to  follow  us  all  our  days." 
The  relics  of  the  martyred  youth  were  then  fixed 
on  the  Netherbow  Port,  with  the  hands  stretched 
out  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  "  There,"  said  one 
of  the  persecutors,  "  there's  the  head  and  hands 
that  lived  praying  and  preaching,  and  died  praying 
and  fighting."* 

Haekston,  who  was  taken  prisoner  at  Airdsmoss 
after  a  desperate  resistance,  was  Barbarous 
a  gentleman  and  a  scholar  of  great  treatment  of 
talents  and  accomplishments,  and  Haekston— 
under  happier  auspices  might  have  been  the  bene- 
factor and  ornament  of  his  country.  He  was 
carried,  faint  and  bleeding,  before  Dalzell,  who 
threatened  to  roast  him  because  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  his  answers  to  some  questions  which  he  put ; 
and  with  characteristic  brutality  refused  to  allow 
his  wounds  to  be  dressed,  and  ordered  him  to  be 
put  in  irons  and  chained  to  the  floor  of  his  prison. 
In  a  day  or  two  he  was  conveyed  to  Edinburgh, 
and  made  his  entry  by  the  foot  of  the  Canon  gate 
sitting  on  a  horse,  with  his  face  backward,  accom- 
panied by  three  of  his  friends  on  foot  and  bound 
to  a  goad  of  iron,  with  Richard  Cameron's  head 
carried  on  a  halbert  before  him.  One  of  the 
prisoners  expired  as  he  entered  the  city,  the  others 
were  conveyed  to  the  castle.  Haekston  had  been 
present  at  the  assassination  of  Sharp,  though  he 
took  no  part  in  the  deed,  and,  it  is  said,  even  re- 
monstrated against  it ;  he  had  besides  adopted  the 


ff. 


*  Biograph.  Presbyter.,  1.  p.  205;  "Wodrow,  vol.  ii. 
.  133—144 ;  Walker's  Life  of  Cameron,  pp.  114—119 ; 
Crie's  Sketches,  vol.  ii.  p.  193. 
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views  of  Cameron  and   Cargill,  and   the  council 

gave  orders  that  he  should  be  treated  with  peculiar 

—his  defence  on  severity.     When  brought  to  trial 

his  trial—      he  declined  the  jurisdiction  of  the 

court,  and  disowned  the  authority  of  the  king,  in 

whose  name  it  was  held,  because  it  had  set  itself 

in  opposition  to  Jesus  Christ.     The  council,  he  said, 

were  all  murderers,  who  had  "not  only  tyrannised 

over  the  Church  of  God,  but  had  also  grinded  the 

faces  of  the  poor,  so  that  oppression,  perjury,  and 

bloodshed  were  to  be  found  in  their  skirts."     He 

resolutely  persisted   in   his  refusal   to  plead,  but 

was  of  course  found  guilty  and  condemned  to  be 

executed.   Although  he  was  so  enfeebled  by  wounds 

as  to  be  unable  to  sustain  the  application  of  torture, 

the  sentence  was  carried  into  effect  with  the  most 

—horrible       horrible  barbarity.    First  his  arms 

mode  of  his      were  cut  off;  then  he  was  drawn 

execution.        by  ft  puUy  to  the  tQp  of  the  gallows> 

and  suffered  to  fall  down  again  three  times  with 
all  his  weight  on  the  scaffold  ;  while  still  alive,  his 
heart  was  torn  out  of  his  body  by  the  executioner, 
who  stuck  it  on  a  knife,  held  it  up  to  the  crowd, 
exclaiming,  "This  is  the  heart  of  a  traitor!"  and 
then  threw  it  into  a  fire  prepared  for  the  purpose. 
His  body  was  then  quartered,  the  head  affixed  to  the 
Netherbow,  and  the  other  members  exhibited  at 
St.  Andrew's,  Burntisland,  Leith,  and  Glasgow.  No 
friend  was  permitted  to  attend  this  unhappy  gentle- 
man in  his  last  moments  ;  but  he  endured  with  the 
most  heroic  courage  these  revolting  cruelties,  the 
bare  recital  of  which  makes  the  blood  run  cold.* 

Donald  Cargill,  one  of  the  most  revered  leaders 

of  the  extreme  party,  had  hitherto  escaped  the 

eager  search  of  tMe  government,  and  still  continued 

boldly  to  avail  himself  of  every  opportunity  of 

Cargill  excom-    Poaching.     About  the  end  of  Sep- 

municates  the    tember,  1680,  in  a  conventicle  held 

king  and  Lis      at  Torwood,  Stirlingshire,  famous 

courtiers-       &g  me  q{  {he  retreats  of  Wallace, 

this  indomitable  minister,  after  sermon,  pronounced 
with  all  solemnity  the  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion against  the  king,  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Dukes 
of  Monmouth,  Lauderdale,  and  Rothes,  General 
Dalzell,  the  lord-advocate,  and  Sir  George  Mac- 
kenzie, enumerating  in  detail  "their  apostacies 
and  perjuries,"  together  with  the  flagrant  vices 
that  disgraced  their  private  lives,  f  This  daring 
act  produced  a  deep  and  general  impression  at  the 

*  Wodrow,  vol.  ii.  pp.  141 — 143;  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
323—325  ;  Cloud  of  Witnesses,  pp.  28—57. 

f  Tne  sentence  pronounced  upon  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale 
may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  this  extraordinary  act  of 
ecclesiastical  authority.  "  I,  being  a  minister  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  having  authority  and  power  from  Him,  do,  in 
his  name,  and  in  his  spirit,  excommunicate  John  Duke 
of  Lauderdale  for  his  dreadful  blasphemy,  especially  that 
word  to  the  Prelate  of  St.  Andrew's,  'Sit* thou  at  my  right 
hand  until  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool ; '  his  athe- 
istical drolling  on  the  Scriptures  of  God;  scoffing  at  re- 
ligion and  religious  persons  ;  his  apostacy  from  the  covenant 
and  Reformation  ;  and  his  persecuting  thereof  after  he  had 
been  a  professor,  pleader,  and  .presser  thereof;  for  his 
perjury  in  the  business  of  Mr.  James  Mitchell,*'  &c,  &c. 
See  Torwood  Excommunication  :  being  the  Lecture  and 
Discourse  going  before,  and  the  Afternoon  Sermon  following 
after;  with  the  Action   of  Excommunication  itself  pro- 


time,  and  both  exasperated  and  alarmed  the  mem- 
bers of  government.     Several  of  the  most  obdurate 
and  reckless  of  their  number  had  their  hours  of 
revelry  disturbed,  and  the  horrors  of  their  death- 
bed aggravated,  by  a  superstitious  dread  of  this 
solemn  expulsion  from  the  fellowship  of  the  Church. 
The  pursuit  after  the  hunted  min-     — his  capture 
ister  was  renewed  with  increased    and  execution, 
eagerness  ;  and,  after  many  hairbreadth  escapes,  he 
was  at  length  captured  by  a  party  of  soldiers,  and 
sealed  his  testimony  with  his  blood,  July  27, 1681.* 
Meanwhile  the  open  avowal  of  the  Duke  of  York 
that  he  had  embraced  the  Romish      The  Duke  of 
faith  had  excited  great  dissatisfac-      York  visits 
tion,   and    a   vigorous  effort   was        Scotland, 
made  to  exclude   him  from  the  succession  to  the 
throne.     So  fierce  did  the  opposition  to  his  claims 
become,   that  it  was  necessary  to  keep   him   for 
some  time  out  of  sight ;  and,  after  a  brief  period  of 
exile  on  the  Continent,  he  was  sent  down  to  reside 
in  Scotland.       He  was  received  with  the  highest 
honours  by  the  base  sycophants   at  the   head  of 
affairs,  and  was  admitted  to  act  as  a  privy  coun- 
cillor without   being   required  to  take    the  oath. 
During  his  first  visit,  which  lasted  only  for  three 
months,  he  interfered  but  little  in  public  affairs, 
behaved  with   great   civility   towards  the  gentry 
and  nobility,  and  by  his  courtesy  and  affability 
endeavoured  to  conciliate  all  classes  to  his  interests. 
He  soon  returned,  however,  and     — he  assumes 
assumed  the  direction  of  the  go-  the  government. 
vernment.     The  savage  old  persecutor,  Lauderdale, 
was  now  incapacitated  for  business  by  infirmity 
and  disease,  and  his  office  was  conferred  upon  the 
Earl  of  Moray.     But  this  change  in  the  adminis- 
tration produced  no  alleviation  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  presbyterians.     Those  who  were  suspected  of 
a  leaning  to  the  covenant  were  now  harassed  by 
ensnaring  questions  put  to  them  under  torture  by 
the  boots,  the  thumbikins,  or  by  lighted  matches 
tied  between  the  fingers,  and  were  punished  not 
for  their  actions  only,  but  for  their  opinions.     Was 
the  rising  at  Bothwell  Bridge  rebellion  ?     Was  the 
killing  of  Archbishop  Sharp  murder?      Is  King 
Charles  a  rightful  sovereign,  or  a  tyrant  whom  it 
is  lawful  to  dethrone  ?     These  and  other  similar 
interrogatories  were  put   to   innocent  persons  of 
both  sexes  and  of  all  ages,  and  if  they  refused  to 
answer  they  were  at  once  condemned.     Sir  George 
Mackenzie,  who  is  deservedly  held     Character  and 
in   abhorrence   by   the   people   of       conduct  of 
Scotland  for  his  unscrupulous  per-       Mackt!llzie- 
version  of  the  law,  and  the  base  arts  which  he 
employed  in  the  legal  oppression  and  murder  of  the 
covenanters,!  was  in  the  habit  of  extorting  a  ver- 
dict of  guilty  from  the  juries  by  threatening  to 

nounced  at  Torwood,  September,  1680.  By  that  faithful 
minister  and  martyr  of  Jesus  Christ,  Mr.  Donald  Cargill, 
1741.  ,    .. 

*     State  trials,  vol.  x.  pp.  871—884 ;  "Wodrow,  vol.  n. 
pp.   180—189;    Crookshunk's   History   of  the   Church  of 
Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  108. 
j  "  Whose  favourite  art  was  Ling  with  address  ; 
Whose  hollow  promise  helped  the  princely  hand 
To  screw  confession  from  the  tortured  lips.        [Base 


A.D.  1681.] 
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bring  them  to  trial  if  they  dared  to  decide  con- 
trary to  his  explanation  of  the  law. 

"  A  most  flaming  proof  of  the  iniquity  of  the 
Execution  of  period,"  as  Wodrow  remarks,  is  fur- 
two  young  nished  by  the  trial  and  condemna- 
women.  tjon  0f  two  p00r  young  women,  Isa- 
bel Alison,  of  Perth,  and  Marion  Harvey,  a  maid- 
servant in  Borrowstonness.  When  brought  before 
the  council,  they  were  induced  by  insidious  ques- 
tions, and  by  threats  and  promises,  to  acknowledge 
that  they  had  heard  Mr.  Cargili  preach,  and  had 
conversed  with  intercommuned  persons.  Isabel  also 
expressed  her  approval  of  the  Sanquhar  declaration. 
Her  companion  declared  she  knew  nothing  about  it. 
They  were  then  brought  to  trial  before  the  jus- 
ticiary court,  the  only  evidence  against  them  being 
their  own  admissions  drawn  from  them  by  the 
council.  "  This,"  says  Wodrow,  "  was  the  constant 
Disgraceful      practice  at  this  time, — the  one  day 

mode  of  trial.  to  bring  such  as  fell  into  their 
hands  before  the  council,  and  there  engage  them 
by  captious  questions  into  a  confession  of  statutory 
crimes ;  and  next  day,  to  panel  them  before  the 
justiciary,  where,  if  they  were  silent,  they  were 
asked  if  they  would  quit  the  testimony  given 
yesterday."  On  the  trial  of  these  two  young 
women,  one  of  the  jury  had  the  courage  and 
honesty  to  declare  that  there  was  no  fact  proved, 
which  so  enraged  Mackenzie  that  he  broke  out  into 
furious  threats,  and  ordered  the  jury  to  act  accord- 
ing to  law,  otherwise  he  knew  what  to  do.  A 
verdict  of  guilty  was  accordingly  brought  in 
against  both  prisoners,  and  they  were  condemned 
to  be  hanged  in  the  Grassmarket,  along  with  five 
women  who  had  been  found  guilty  of  child-murder. 
They  endured  their  cruel  sentence  with  the  greatest 
composure,  rejoicing  that  they  suffered  not  as  evil- 
doers. "  I  am  not  yet  twenty,"  said  Marion  Harvey, 
just  before  being  thrown  over  by  the  executioner, 
**  and  they  can  charge  me  with  nothing  but  my 
judgment."* 

At  this  period  a  determined  effort  was  made  by 
the  English  Whigs  and  Protestants  to  avert  the 
danger  to  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  the 
country  which  would  arise  from  the  accession  of 
a  popish  prince  to  the  throne ;  and  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  spite  of  the  whole  influence  of  the 
crown,  passed  a  bill  to  exclude  the  Duke  of  York 
from  the  succession ;  but  it  was  rejected  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  the  parliament  was  soon  after 
dissolved.  A  new  parliament  was  summoned  to 
meet  at  Oxford  in  March,  1681,  which  it  was  hoped 
would  prove  more  tractable  than  its  predecessor; 
but  the  bill  of  exclusion  was  immediately  intro- 
duced again,  and  pushed  forward  with  the 
greatest   vigour;   and   the   king,  having   in   vain 

Base  hypocrite  !  thy  character  portrayed 
By  modern  history's  too  lenient  touch, 
Truth  loves  to  blazon  with  her  real  tints ; 
To  limn  of  new  thy  half-forgotten  name ; 
Inscribe  with  infamy  thy  time-worn  tomb; 
And  make  the  memory  hated  as  the  man." 

Graham's  Sabbath. 
•  Fouutainhali.     Cloud  of  "Witnesses. 


offered  a  compromise,  once  more  dissolved  the  par- 
liament, which  was  not  permitted  to  meet  again 
during  the  remainder  of  his  reign. 

Nine  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  Scottisli 
Estates  had  been  convoked.  Dur-  Meeting  of 
ing  that  period  the  country  had  suf-  parliament— 
fered  under  every  kind  of  misgovernment,  and  was 
now  reduced  to  a  state  of  almost  total  subjection. 
As  no  one  but  an  episcopalian  was  permitted  to  sit 
in  parliament,  or  even  to  vote  for  a  member,  the 
supreme  council  of  the  nation  had  degenerated 
into  the  mere  slavish  tool  of  the  dominant  faction, 
and  was  convened  for  the  single  purpose  of  record- 
ing the  decrees  of  the  government.  From  a  Scot- 
tish parliament,  therefore,  the  king  confidently 
expected  complete  submission  to  his  orders ;  and  he 
and  his  advisers  were  of  opinion  that  if  the  duke's 
right  of  succession  to  the  crown  of  Scotland  should 
be  recognised  by  the  legislature  of  that  kingdom, 
the  supporters  of  his  claims  in  England  would  be 
greatly  strengthened,  and  his  adversaries  propor- 
tionately weakened.  The  Estates  were,  therefore, 
summoned  to  meet  on  the  28th  of  July,  1681,  and 
the  Duke  of  York  was  appointed  commissioner  to 

represent  his  majesty.     It  soon  be- 

•i     ,  ti    t  a     i.  — its  servility. 

came  evident  that  the  base  syoo-  J 

phants  of  whom  this  assembly  was  composed  were 
ready  to  sacrifice  at  the  mandate  of  the  king  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  for  which  their  fathers  had 
struggled.  Their  first  step  was  to  pass  a  short  aet 
ratifying  all  former  laws  for  the  security  of  the  Pro- 
testant faith.  This,  however,  was  a  mere  blind  to 
cover  their  real  intentions.  They  Act  of  succes- 
next  proceeded  to  assert  the  unalter-  sion  pass- 
able right  of  succession  to  the  throne,  and  the  divine 
right  of  kings  ;  declared  that  the  royal  power  was 
from  God  alone ;  that  no  difference  of  religion,  no 
statute  or  law  could  alter  or  interrupt  the  lineal  order 
of  succession  ;  and  that  it  was  high-treason  to  pro- 
pose any  alteration  or  limitation  of  the  right  of  the 
presumptive  heir  to  the  crown.  It  is  a  remarkable 
proof  of  the  enslaved  state  of  the  country  at  this 
period,  and  still  more  of  the  degraded  condition  of 
the  nobles  and  higher  gentry,  that  the  supreme 
council  of  a  nation  which  had  long  been  distin- 
guished for  its  abhorrence  of  popery  and  despotism, 
should  venture  thus  to  subvert  the  whole  constitu- 
tion of  the  kingdom,  and  to  place  its  civil  and 
religious  liberties  at  the  mercy  of  a  cruel  and  per- 
fidious bigot.*  And  it  is  very  instructive  to  notice 
that  in  less  than  eight  years  the  same  assembly, 
composed  of  nearly  the  same  men,  should  in  the 
face  of  this  act  have  declared  that  this  "  lineal 
heir,"  whose  inalienable  rights  they  thus  recog- 
nised, had  forfeited  the  crown,  and  have  driven  out 
him  and  his  family  to  wander  as  fugitives  and 
vagabonds  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  duke  had  informed  the  Estates  at  the  com- 
mencement of  their  proceedings  that  he  had  been 
commanded  by  his  majesty  to  assure  them  that 

•  It  was  this  notorious  parliament  which  deprived  Scot- 
land of  its  forty-shilling  franchise,  as  the  smaller  free* 
holders  were  almost  to  a  ui.ui  pieobvierians. 
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lie  would  inviolably  maintain  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion, together  with  the  laws  for  the  protection  of 
the  rights  and  properties  of  his  subjects ;  and  he 
had  solemnly  promised  that  if  they  passed  the  act 
of  succession   every  security   which   they  should 
require  for  the  reformed  faith  would  be  granted. 
Enactment  of    This  promise  the  duke  fulfilled  in  a 
a  test  of  pas-     very   characteristic  way,  by  con- 
sive  obedience-  verting  the  seCurity  for  the  Pro- 
testant religion  into  a  test  of  passive  obedience, 
which  all  persons  who  held  offices,  civil,  ecclesi- 
astical, or  military,  all  members  of  parliament,  and 
all  electors,  were  required  to  take  under  the  penalty 
of  confiscation.     In  this  test  the  royal  supremacy 
over  all  persons,  and  in  all  causes,  civil  or  eccle- 
siastical, was  asserted,   the   covenant  renounced, 
and  passive  obedience  broadly  asserted.     The  per- 
son who  took  this  test  promised  that  he  would  con- 
stantly  adhere  to    the    Protestant   religion,   and 
disavowed  all  tenets  hostile  to  it ;  declared  that  he 
held  it  unlawful  to  take  up  arms  against  the  king, 
or  to  form  associations  for  the  redress  of  grievances  ; 
and  bound  himself  never  to  consult  or  determine 
upon    civil  or    ecclesiastical    affairs   without    his 
majesty's  permission,  or  to  attempt  any  alteration 
of  the  constitution  in  Church  or  State.     The  pro- 
posal of  such  an  oath,  which  no  man  could  take 
unless  he  believed  resistance,  even   to  the  most 
flagrant    tyranny,    to    be    a    sin,   excited    fierce 
debates    even  in   this   slavish   and  pusillanimous 
assembly.      Lord  Belhaven   was    sent    to  prison 
merely  for  observing  that  the  proposed  test  afforded 
no  security  to  their  religion  against  a  popish  suc- 
cessor.    As  it  was  difficult  to  define  with  accuracy 
what  was  the  precise  standard  of  the  Protestant 
religion,  which   they  were   to   swear  they  would 
maintain,  Dalrymple,  the  lord-president,  suggested 
(probably  with   the   design  of  rendering  the  act 
abortive)  that  they  should  adopt  as  the  rule  of  faith 
the  Confession  of  Faith  framed  by  Knox  and  the 
other  early  reformers,  and  ratified  by  the  first  par- 
liament of  James  VI.     This  Confession,  which  had 
been  superseded  by  the  Westminster  Confession, 
was  known  to  very  few ;  the  prelates  themselves, 
as  it  turned  out,  had  never  read  it ;  but,  as  it  was 
supposed  to  be  favourable  to  prelacy,  it  was  eagerly 
supported  by  the  bishops,  and  adopted  without  in- 
quiry ;  and  the  test  thus   hastily  and  heedlessly 
framed,  was  approved  of  by  a  majority  of  seven 
—its  absurdity    votes.     It  was  found  on  examina- 
and  contradic-    tion  to  be  a  mass  of  contradictions 
tions—         and  aDsurdities.     The  Confession 
distinctly  asserts  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  good 
subjects  to  repress  the  tyranny,  and  to  resist  the 
oppression,  of  the  sovereign,  while  the  other  por- 
tion of  the  test  broadly  inculcates  the   duty  of 
passive  obedience.      The  person,   therefore,   who 
took  the  oath  really  swore  that  he  would,  and  that 
he  would  not,  take  up  arms  against  the  king  if  he 
became  a  tyrant  and  an  oppressor  ;  that  he  would 
constantly  adhere  to  the  Protestant  faith,  and  yet 
that   he  would  conform  to  whatever  religion  the 
king  might  appoint;  that  he  would  maintain  the 


presbyterian  form  of  worship  and  discipline  as  es- 
tablished by  Knox,  and  yet  that  he  would  attempt 
no  innovation  on  the  present  episcopal  system.  No 
honest  Protestant  or  Papist,  Presbyterian  or  Episco- 
palian, could  subscribe  such  a  test.  Several  even  of 
the  courtiers  scrupled  to  take  it ;  a  number  of  the 
clergy  expressed  their  dissatisfaction  with  some  of 
its  propositions  ;  and  the  Earl  of  Queensberry,  the 
justice-general,  refused  to  swear  it  unless  he  were 
allowed  to  add  an  explanation. 

It  was  supposed  that  an  oath  which  contained 
propositions  so  contradictory,  and,  therefore,  inca- 
pable of  being  performed,  would  not  be  enforced. 
But  the  duke,  who  was  himself  exempted  from  its 
operation,  saw  the  advantages  which  the  test  would 
give  him  over  the  presbyterians ;  and,  therefore, 
with  his  hereditary  obstinacy  and  peculiar  dulness 
of  heart,  he  determined  to  enforce  it,  though  at  the 
expense  of  truth,  honesty,  and  sincerity.  In  order 
to  remove  the  scruples  of  the  episcopal  clergy,  an 
explanation,  suggested  by  the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh, 
though  totally  inconsistent  with  the  test  itself, 
which  was  to  be  received  in  its  literal  acceptation, 
was  adopted  by  the  council  and  approved  by  the 
king.  But  this  act,  as  might  have  —general  <iis- 
been  expected,  failed  to  give  satis-  satisfaction 
faction  to  any  except  the  obse-  caus*d  b>  it_ 
quious  supporters  of  the  court,  and  about  eighty  of 
the  most  respectable  of  the  clergy  refused  to  sub- 
scribe either  to  the  literal  sense,  or  to  the  explana- 
tion of  the  test,  and  were  in  consequence  ejected 
from  their  livings.  They  removed  to  England, 
where,  through  the  influence  of  Bishop  Burnet, 
they  were  provided  with  benefices.*  A  few  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  hesitated  to  comply,  and  were  in 
consequence  ejected  from  their  offices ;  but  the 
public  men  in  Scotland  at  this  time  were  in  general 
utterly  regardless  of  the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  and 
an  immense  majority  of  those  in  official  situations 
readily  submitted  to  the  test. 

The  courtiers  proposed  that  as  a  mark  of  respect 
all  princes  of  the  blood  should  be  exempted  from 
taking  the  oath.  This  exception,  which  was  in- 
tended to  save  the  Duke  of  York  from  swearing  to 
maintain  the  Protestant  religion,  was  zealously 
opposed  by  the  Earl  of  Argyll,  who  observed  that 
the  great  danger  to  be  dreaded  from  the  reformed 
faith  must  arise  from  the  perversion  of  the  royal 
family,  and  that  the  proposed  exemption  would  be 
an  encouragement  for  them  to  abandon  the  national 
Church.  His  words  produced  a  deep  impression 
upon  the  obdurate  and  unforgiving  duke,  though 
he  was  silent  at  the  moment,  and  Argyll  was  soon 
made  to  feel  the  consequences  of  his  displeasure. 
The  earl  himself  was  prepared  to  —Argyll  takes 
resign  his  office  of  privy  councillor  it  with  an 
rather  than  subscribe  the  test ;  but  explanation— 
at  the  duke's  request  he  at  length  complied,  sub- 
joining an  explanation  which  he  had  beforehand 
communicated  to  James,  and  which  he  believed  had 
received  his  approbation.     "  I  have  considered  the 

*   Wodrow,   vol.   ii.    pp.    198  —  204;    Burnet,   vol.   ii. 
pp.  333—335. 
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test,"  he  said,  "  and  am  very  desirous  of  giving 
obedience  as  far  as  I  can.  I  am  confident  that  the 
parliament  never  intended  to  propose  contradictory 
oaths  ;  therefore,  I  think  no  man  can  explain  it 
but  for  himself.  Accordingly,  I  take  it  as  far  as  it 
is  consistent  with  itself  and  the  Protestant  religion. 
And  I  do  declare  that  I  mean  not  to  bind  myself 
in  my  station,  and,  in  a  lawful  way,  from  wishing 
and  endeavouring  any  alteration  which  I  think  to 
the  advantage  of  Church  or  State,  and  not  repug- 
nant to  the  Protestant  religion  and  my  loyalty ; 
and  this  1  understand  as  a  part  of  my  oath."  This 
explanation  was  apparently  received  by  the  duke 
and  the  council  with  great  satisfaction.  No  ob- 
jection was  offered,  no  offence  taken  by  any  one ; 
and  the  earl  was  invited  by  James  to  resume  his  seat 
at  the  council  board.  Few  or  none  of  the  Scottish 
nobles  had  less  reason  than  Argyll  to  apprehend 
any  danger  from  the  court.  He  had  from  his 
youth  been  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  royal  family; 
had  rendered  important  services  to  Charles  during 
his  residence  in  Scotland,  and  had  adhered  so 
faithfully  to  his  cause  when  at  its  lowest  ebb,  that 
the  protector  had  committed  him  to  prison,  where 
he  lay  till  the  Restoration.  After  the  execution 
of  his  father,  the  family  estates  with  the  ancient 
earldom  were  restored  to  him  by  the  king;  for 
twenty  years  he  had  continued  to  give  a  moderate 
though  steady  support  to  the  government;  and 
though  he  had  on  one  or  two  occasions  opposed  the 
vile  junto  which  afflicted  the  country,  his  conduct, 
even  in  opposition,  had  always  been  exceedingly 
mild  and  temperate,  and  as  he  afterwards  thought, 
and  probably  with  truth,  criminally  moderate. 
His  remarks,  however,  on  the  test  showed  the  duke 
that  the  government  could  not  rely  on  the  entire  sup- 
port of  Argyll  in  their  flagitious  designs  against  the 
religion  and  liberties  of  the  country,  and,  therefore, 
since  he  would  not  go  all  lengths  with  the  court  it 

kia  appre_      was  resolved  to  destroy  him.     He 

hension  and      was  accordingly  apprehended  and 

shameful        brought  to  trial  for  treason,  leas- 
treatment i  -  j  •  n,  p. 

mg-makmg,  and  perjury,  lwo  of 
the  judges,  Collington  and  Harcarse,  had  the 
honesty  and  courage  to  oppose  this  attempt  to  per- 
petrate the  grossest  injustice  under  the  forms  of 
law.  It  was  supported  by  other  two,  NewTton  and 
Forret,  the  infamous  instruments  of  Lauderdale's 
tyranny,  while  Queensberry,  who  presided  asjustice- 
general,  and  had  himself  taken  the  oath  with  an 
exception,  refused  to  vote.  In  this  dilemma  a 
superannuated  judge  named  Nairn,  who  had  long 
been  laid  aside  from  active  duty,  was  roused  from 
his  bed  at  midnight  and  carried  to  the  court,  for 
the  purpose  of  deciding  the  question  against  the 
earl.  Next  day  a  decision  was  pronounced  by  the 
court  that  the  charge  was  legally  relevant,  and 
that  the  guilt  of  treason  had  been  incurred  by  the 
prisoner.  Argyll  on  this  declined  any  longer  to 
continue  an  unavailing  defence.  A  jury  of  eleven 
peers  and  four  commoners,  seven  of  whom  were 
privy  councillors,  with  the  Marquis  of  Montrose, 
the  hereditary  enemy  of  the  Campbells,  as  foreman, 


acquitted  him  of  perjury,  but  by  a  unanimous  ver- 
dict found  him  guilty  of  treason  and        ,     •   ,       , 
,  ,  •  ,      ,  ,  —he  is  found 

leasing-makmg;  and  when  the  re-       guilty  and 

suit  was  made  known  to  the  king  he  sentenced  to 
sent  instructions  that  the  sentence  <i«MUh— 
should  be  pronounced,  but  the  execution  of  it  sus- 
pended till  further  orders.  It  was  afterwards  pre- 
tended by  the  Duke  of  York  and  his  creatures  that 
it  was  never  meant  to  carry  this  sentence  into 
effect,  and  that  nothing  more  was  intended  by  this 
perversion  of  justice  than  to  wrest  from  the  earl 
his  extensive  jurisdiction  in  the  Highlands.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  statement  is 
false ;  but  even  if  it  were  true,  the  infamy  with 
which  James  and  the  government  covered  them- 
selves by  this  transaction  would  be  very  slightly 
diminished.  It  is  certain  that  their  whole  conduct 
at  the  time  seemed  to  show  that  the  death  ot 
Argyll  was  firmly  resolved  on.  The  duke  had 
twice  refused  him  an  audience ;  and  some  of  the 
courtiers  had  been  heard  to  say  that  it  would  be 
easier  to  satisfy  the  king  when  the  deed  was  done 
than  to  obtain  his  previous  consent.  A  strong 
body  of  horse  and  foot  were  marched  into  Edin- 
burgh, and  apartments  were  provided  for  him  in 
the  Tolbooth,  to  which  noblemen  were  usually 
removed  from  the  castle  before  execution.  On 
hearing  of  these  preparations,  —his  escape 
Argyll  felt  that  it  would  be  im-  from  Pris°n- 
prudent  to  trust  any  longer  to  the  justice  or  mercy 
of  such  enemies ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  20th  of 
December  he  made  his  escape  from  the  castle  in 
the  disguise  of  a  page,  holding  up  the  train  of  his 
step-daughter,  Lady  Sophia  Lindsay;  and,  in  spite 
of  a  keen  pursuit,  was  safely  conducted  by  William 
Veitch,  an  ejected  minister,  through  unfrequented 
roads  to  London.*  King  Charles,  though  he  had 
not  the  honesty  to  annul  the  iniquitous  proceedings 
of  the  court,  had  the  generosity,  it  is  said,  not  to 
inquire  after  the  place  of  Argyll's  retreat;  and 
when  a  note  was  put  into  his  hand  intimating 
where  the  earl  was  to  be  found  he  tore  it  in  pieces, 
saying,  "Pooh,  pooh!  hurt  a  hunted  partridge? 
Fie,  for  shame  !"f  After  lurking  for  a  short  time 
in  London,  Argyll  ultimately  passed  over  into 
Friesland,  where  his  father  had  bought  a  small 
estate  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  family  in  case  of 
their  expulsion  from  their  hereditary  possessions. 
Sentence  of  attainder  was  immediately  pronounced 
against  him ;  his  estate  was  confiscated ;  his  arras 
were  reversed  and  torn ;  and  a  large  reward  was 
offered  for  his  head,  J 

This  shameless  prostitution  of  justice  excited 
deep  indignation  among  men  of  all  parties,  both  in 
England  and  Scotland,  and  contributed  not  a 
little  to  strengthen  the  opposition  of  the  English 
patriots  to  the  duke's  succession  to  the  crown.  "  I 
know  nothing  of  the  Scotch  law,"  said  Lord  Halifax 

*  M'Crie's  Life  of  Veitch,  pp.  131—144. 

t  Kippis'  Biogr.  Britann. 

X  State  Trials,  vol.  x.  ;  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  521 ;  Fountain- 
hall's  Decision,  vol.  i.  p.  167  ;  Case  of  the  Earl  of  Argyll, 
Law's  Memorials,  pp.  210—217;  Wodrow,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
204—217. 
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to  the  king,  "  but  this  I  know,  that  we  should  not 
hang  a  dog  here  on  the  grounds  on  which  my 
Lord  Argyll  has  been  sentenced."  *  In  Scotland  the 

.         ,       e     consternation  was  universal  anions: 
A  number  of  ,  .  ,  Z~ ,   ° 

Scottish  patriots  the  presbytenans,  and  the  Earl  of 
retire  to  the  Loudoun,  Dalrymple,  the  late 
Comment.  president  of  the  court  of  session, 
and  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  who  had  opposed  the  test, 
retired  to  the  Continent ;  while  the  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton, and  others  of  the  principal  nobility,  rather 
than  subscribe  the  oath,  suffered  their  hereditary 
jurisdictions  to  revert  to  the  crown. 

As  the  king  had  now  completely  triumphed  over 
the  patriotic  party  in  England,  and  no  longer 
dreaded  their  clamours,  he  permitted  his  brother  to 
Servile  letter  return  to  court.  About  the  time 
of  the  Scottish  of  his  leaving  Scotland,  a  letter 
prelates.  wag  ad<]resse(l  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  by  seven  of  the  Scottish  prelates, 
applauding  the  measures  of  the  duke,  to  which 
they  ascribed  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the 
kingdom.  They  commended  his  repression  of  the 
"  wicked  fanatics;"  attributed  to  his  zeal  the  stabi- 
lity of  their  Church ;  and  expressed  in  strong  terms 
their  sincere  resolution  to  serve  him.  This  base  and 
sycophantish  document,  which  they  were  at  pains 
to  publish  and  circulate,  shows  how  well  these  pre- 
lates deserved  the  odium  which  has  been  heaped 
upon  them,  and  how  completely  they  disregarded 
honour,  integrity,  the  conscientious  scruples  of 
their  own  brethren,  and  common  humanity,  pro- 
vided they  could  promote  their  own  selfish  ends, 
and  gain  the  favour  of  a  mean  and  bigoted  prince, 
who  they  well  knew  was  the  avowed  enemy  both 
of  their  Church  and  of  the  Protestant  religion.f 
In  the  following  year  (May.  1682)  the  duke  paid 
Loss  of  the  a  final  visit  to  Scotland,  in  order 
Gloucester  to  settle  the  government  and  carry 
frigate.  hig  family  to  Lon(Jon.  The  Glou- 
cester frigate,  in  which  he  took  his  passage,  struck 
upon  a  sand-bank  near  Yarmouth,  and  was  lost; 
but  the  duke  escaped  in  the  barge  along  with  the 
Earls  of  Middleton  and  Perth.  Churchill,  Legge, 
and  others  of  his  favourites,  and  a  number  more 
were  saved  by  the  boats  of  the  attending  yacht. 
According  to  Bishop  Burnet,  James  was  chiefly 
solicitous  to  save  his  priests  and  dogs.  But  the 
duke  himself  states  that  the  sailors  on  board  the 
ship,  though  they  felt  themselves  sinking,  un- 
mindful of  their  own  danger,  gave  a  loud  shout 
when  they  saw  him  safely  received  on  board  the 
yacht.  X 

On  reaching  Scotland  James  appointed  Gordon 

*  Both  Charles  and  his  brother  endeavoured  afterwards 
to  excuse  their  conduct  in  this  infamous  affair.  The 
former  issued  a  proclamation  offering  a  reward  for  the 
apprehension  of  Argyll,  "  that  if  it  missed  his  person  it 
might  convince  the  world  at  least  he  was  satisfied  with  the 
duke's  management."  The  latter  pleaded  as  his  reason  for 
rejecting  the  intercession  of  Lauderdale  in  behalf  of  Argyll, 
"  that  he  would  not  be  diverted,  to  make  friends  for  him- 
self, from  pursuing  the  king's  interest."  "  What  an  affect- 
ing picture  of  brotherly  love!"  says  Lord  John  Bussell. 
(Life  of  Lord  William  Bussell,  vol.  ii.  p.  15.) 

f  Wodrow,  vol.  ii.  pp.  223 — 229.  and  Appendix  No.  76. 
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of  Haddo  chancellor,  with  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Aberdeen;  Queensberry  he  made 
treasurer  ;  and  Perth  justice- 
general.  Shortly  after  these  changes,  Lauderdale, 
broken  down  both  in  body  and  mind  by  intempe- 
rance and  disease,  died  at  Tun-  Death  of  Lau- 
bridge.  The  close  of  his  flagitious  derdale  and  of 
career  was  embittered  by  the  loss  Bothes. 
of  his  influence,  as  well  as  by  the  domestic  tyranny 
of  his  haughty  and  rapacious  wife.  "  Discontent 
and  age,"  says  Fountainhall,  "  were  the  chief  in- 
gredients of  his  death,  if  his  duchess  and  physicians 
were  free  of  it ;  for  she  abused  him  most  grossly, 
and  had  gotten  *  from  him  all  she  could  expect,  and 
was  glad  to  be  quit  of  him."  The  Duke  of  Rothes, 
another  active  persecutor  of  the  covenanters,  died 
about  the  same  time  in  great  agony  of  mind.  Like 
some  others  of  his  unprincipled  associates,  he 
earnestly  sought  on  his  death-bed  the  services  of 
the  ministers  whom  he  had  persecuted  during  his 
lifetime,  but  their  prayers  were  drowned  in  the 
groans  wrung  from  him  by  remorse  and  terror. 
The  Duke  of  Hamilton,  on  leaving  the  bedside  of 
the  poor  dying  wretch,  said,  with  tears,  "We  banish 
these  men  from  us,  and  yet  when  dying  we  call 
for  them  :  this  is  melancholy  work."  Glencairn 
and  Annandale  manifested  equal  anxiety  on  their 
death-beds  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  presbyterian 
ministers,  which  led  the  Duke  of  York  to  observe 
that  "  he  believed  that  Scotchmen,  be  they  what 
they  would  in  their  lifetime,  were  all  presbyterians 
at  their  death."f 

The  change  in  the  administration  brought  no 
alleviation  to  the  sufferings  of  the     Benewed  per- 
unhappy    presbyterians.       Every    secution  of  the 
new   ministry,   indeed,   seems    to     P^bytenans. 
have  laboured  to  recommend  itself  to  the  favour  of 
the  court  by  exceeding  the  violence  and  cruelty  of 
its   predecessors ;    and   now,   under   the  personal 
superintendence  of  the  heir   to   the   throne,   the 
furnace  was  M  heated  one  seven  times  more  than  it 
was  wont  to  be  heated."     Statutes  and  proclama- 
mations  fiercer  than  ever  were  fulminated  against 
the  nonconformists ;  ruinous  fines  were  levied  with- 
out abatement ;  executions  became  daily  more  fre- 

*  He  disinherited  his  daughter,  Lady  Tweeddale ;  but 
the  duchess  had  so  impoverished  his  family  estates  tnat 
a  mere  remnant  only  descended  with  the  title  of  earl  to  his 
brother  Hatton. 

f  Wodrow,  vol.  i.  p.  216.  Bothes,  though  he  readily 
went  along  with  Lauderdale  and  the  council  in  their  op- 
pression of  the  covenanters,  was  naturally  by  no  means 
cruel  or  hard-hearted.  His  duchess,  Lady  Anne  Lindsay, 
"  a  discreet,  wise,  virtuous,  and  good  lady,"  was  a  zealous 
friend  of  the  presbyterians,  and  frequently  concealed  their 
ministers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leslie  House.  The  duke, 
when  he  sent  out  his  officers  to  apprehend  any  of  them, 
frequently  gave  a  significant  hint  of  his  intentions  to  the 
duchess  in  these  words  :  "  My  hawks  will  be  out  to-night, 
my  lady,  so  you  had  better  take  care  of  your  blackbirds.' 
Wodrow  gives  an  interesting  anecdote  confirmatory  of  the 
statement  made  to  him  by  "  Mr.  John  Loudoun,  who  was 
sometimes  in  the  family  of  Bothes,  that  the  duke,  though 
he  put  on  a  face  of  severity  and  persecution  of  the  presby- 
terians partly  to  cover  his  keeping  Bishop  Sharp  fast  to 
him,  and  to  keep  the  clergy  at  his  devotion,  yet  he  was  no 
enemy  to  them  in  his  heart,  and  showed  them  all  tlie 
favour  he  could." — Analecta,  vol.  iv.  p.  42. 
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quent ;  new  and  more  barbarous  punishments  were 
devised;  and  the  rules  of  justice  were  more  fla- 
grantly perverted  than  ever.     The  harshness  and 

Cruelty  of  the    cruelty   of    the    Duke   of    York's 

Duke  of  York,  nature  were  conspicuously  dis- 
played during  his  Scottish  administration.  He 
seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  witnessing  scenes  which 
filled  even  the  servile  and  hard-hearted  courtiers 
with  horror  ;  and  when  the  other  members  of  the 
privy  council  rushed  from  the  chamber  as  soon  as 
the  apparatus  of  torture  was  produced,  so  that  it 
was  at  length  found  necessary  to  issue  an  order 
that  they  should  keep  their  seats,  the  duke  sur- 
veyed the  horrid  spectacle,  not  only  with  calmness, 
but  with  deep  interest,  and  watched  the  agonies 
of  the  tortured  wretches  with  as  much  complacency 
as  if  he  had  been  observing  some  scientific  experi- 
ment.* This  unfeeling  conduct  contributed  greatly 
to  increase  his  unpopularity,  as  well  as  to  deepen 
the  aversion  of  the  people  to  the  Romish  faith. 
This  feeling  pervaded  all  classes  of  the  community. 
The  effigy  of  the  pope  was  publicly  burned  at  the 
Cross  of  Edinburgh  by  the  students  of  the  uni- 
versity, some  of  whom  were  imprisoned  for  the 
offence.  In  the  midst  of  this  excitement,  the 
mansion  of  the  lord-provost  happened  to  be  burned 
to  the  ground.  This  accident  was  ascribed  to 
revenge  for  the  imprisonment  of  the  students,  and, 
though  no  proof  of  this  was  ever  discovered,  the 
university  was  shut  up,  and  the  students  were 
banished  for  a  time  from  the  city.f 

On  the  downfall  of  the  English  patriots,  the 
duke  returned  to  London ;  but  his  confidential 
friends,  on  whom  he  had  conferred  the  chief  offices 
of  the  state,  were  careful  to  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment in  accordance  with  his  instructions.  Dalzell 
was  enjoined  to  make  a  more  strict  inquiry  after 
delinquents  who  had  not  compounded  for  their  of- 
fences ;  to  exact  the  penalties  with  greater  severity ; 
and  to  devise  some  more  effectual  means  of  enforc- 
ing attendance  upon  the  ministrations  of  the 
curates.  Those  who  heard  of  any  meeting  of  the 
covenanters,  and  neglected  to  give  immediate  notice 
to  the  nearest  officer  or  magistrate  were  to  be  held 
equally  guilty  with  the  prescribed  offenders.  The 
military  were  invested  with  full  justiciary  powers 
to  examine,  condemn,  and  execute,  or  otherwise 
punish,  all  suspected  persons.  Those  who  refused 
to  declare  their  innocence  upon  oath  were  held 
guilty.  The  wife  of  Douglas  of  Cavers,  a  gentle- 
man of  an  old  and  powerful  family,  was  fined  five 
hundred  pounds,  and  confined  upwards  of  two 
years  in  Stirling  Castle,  because  she  would  not 
swear  that  she  had  not  been  present  at  any  con- 

Exeoution  of  venticle  since  1679.  Alexander 
Alexander  Hume,  whose  only  real  offence 
consisted  in  his  having  attended 
conventicles,  was  accused  of  rebellion  and  found 
guilty  without  any  evidence,  because  his  "defence 
Mas  repugnant  to  the  indictment,"  or,  in  other 
words,    because   it   was   contrary   to   the   charges 

*  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  583  ;  Wodrow,  vol.  ii.  p.  169. 
t  Fountainhali's  Ckrou.  JNotes,  p.  7. 
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brought  against  him.  It  is  said  that  a  remission 
of  his  sentence,  which  came  down  from  London 
several  days  before  his  execution,  was  withheld  by 
the  Earl  of  Perth ;  and  that  when  the  wife  of  the 
prisoner,  on  the  morning  of  his  death,  on  her  knees 
besought  the  intercession  of  Lady  Perth  for  the 
sake  of  her  five  young  and  helpless  children,  she 
was  repulsed  in  the  most  insulting  manner.* 

The  case  of  Laurie  of  Blackwood  was  in  some 
respects  even  more  flagrantly  un-  Trial  of  Laurie 
just,  and  excited  great  clamour  of  Blackwood, 
throughout  the  country.  He  had  no  connection 
whatever  with  the  covenanters,  but  was  prosecuted 
for  holding  intercourse  with  certain  persons  who 
had  been  at  Bothwell  Bridge,  and  allowing  some 
of  his  tenants  engaged  in  that  rising  to  reside  on 
his  estate.  It  was  in  vain  he  pleaded  that  these 
persons  had  never  been  prosecuted  or  intercom- 
muned  ;  that  they  had  been  included  in  the  in- 
demnity, and  had  remained  unmolested  for  two 
years.  The  lord-advocate  contended  that  a  person 
who  had  been  engaged  in  a  rebellion  must  have 
incurred  the  suspicion  of  the  whole  neighbourhood, 
and  if  so,  each  individual  in  the  neighbourhood 
must  have  heard  of  the  grounds  of  suspicion,  and 
was  bound  to  make  known  his  suspicions  to  the 
government.  It  was  presumed,  therefore,  that 
Blackwood  must  have  been  aware  that  the  persons 
with  whom  he  conversed  were  rebels,  although 
they  had  not  been  convicted,  or  even  accused.  On 
these  grounds  he  was  found  guilty  and  condemned 
to  death.  With  some  difficulty  a  reprieve  was 
obtained  for  him,  and  ultimately  his  sentence  was 
commuted.  But  it  was  determined  to  make  his 
attainder  a  precedent  for  a  new  offence,  which 
would  place  more  than  half  the  property  of  the 
country  at  the  mercy  of  the  privy  council. f  A 
proclamation  was  issued  against  Proclamation 
all  who  had  ever  harboured  or  against  holding 
conversed  with  rebels,  even  though  intercourse 
"neither  forfeited  as  traitors  nor 
denounced  at  the  time  for  rebellion  ;"  all  who  were 
suspected  of  having  conversed  with  the  disaffected, 
even  by  accident,  were  to  be  summoned  to  answer 
for  this  new  crime  ;  and  circuit  justiciary  courts 
for  their  trial  were  appointed  to  perambulate  the 
south  and  west  districts  of  the  country,  where,  at 
least,  twenty  thousand  persons  were  by  this  atro- 
cious policy  involved  in  the  penalties  of  treason. 
Absolution,  however,  was  granted  to  those  who 
took  the  test,  so  that  the  people  were  reduced  to 
the  cruel  alternative  of  either  perjuring  themselves 
by  swearing  a  contradictory  oath,  or  suffering  the 
penalties  of  treason.    A  single  case  Case  of 

may  serve  to  show  the  manner  in      Hamilton  of 
which  this  atrocious  proclamation 
was  carried  out.     Robert  Hamilton  of  Monkland 
was  brought  to  trial  on  the  charge  of  having  held 
intercourse  at  Bothwell  Bridge  with  the  murderers 
of  Archbishop  Sharp,  and  of  having  received  rent 

*  Wodrow,  vol.  ii.  p.  268;  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  340. 
t  Pouutainhitirs  Decis.,  vol.  i.  p.  205;  Wodrow,  vol.  ii. 
p.  273. 
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from  a  tenant  who  was  engaged  in  that  insurrec- 
tion, though  he  afterwards  received  an  indemnity. 
Hamilton  pleaded  that  his  conduct  had  always 
been  loyal  and  peaceful ;  that  he  had  regularly 
attended  his  parish  church,  paid  cess,  and  avoided 
all  connection  with  the  disaffected ;  that  when 
they  assembled  near  his  property  he  had  left  his 
residence  to  avoid  them,  but  that  his  son,  a  child 
about  seven  years  of  age,  having  wandered  after 
nightfall,  and  suspecting  that  some  of  his  servants 
might  have  carried  him  to  the  vicinity  of  the  rebel 
encampment,  where  a  crowd  of  idle  spectators  had 
assembled,  he  had  gone  thither  in  search  of  the 
boy,  and,  having  found  him,  left  the  place  in  half 
an  hour  without  holding  any  intercourse  with  the 
rebels.  The  truth  of  this  plain  story  was  not 
questioned  by  Mackenzie,  the  lord-advocate ;  but 
he  had  the  effrontery  to  declare  that  the  act  which 
Hamilton  acknowledged  was  treasonable,  and  cir- 
cumstances could  never  palliate  or  alter  its  nature, 
and  he  was  not  at  all  obliged  to  inquire  with  what 
intention  the  prisoner  had  gone  among  the  rebels. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  Hamilton  was  found  guilty, 
forfeited,  and  condemned  to  death.  His  life  was 
ultimately  spared  on  his  offering  to  take  the  test ; 
but  he  was  imprisoned  for  seventeen  weeks,  and 
amerced  in.  eight  years'  rent  of  his  estate,  amount- 
ing to  sixteen  thousand  pounds.* 

Alarmed  at  these  tyrannical  proceedings,  from 

r,  ,   -       which  no  man  could  deem  himself 

Proposals  to 

establish  a  sate,  a  considerable  number  of  the 
colony  in  leading  presbyterians  resolved  to 
Carolina.  dispose  0f  their  estates,  and  to 
abandon  a  country  from  which  civil  and  religious 
freedom  seemed  alike  to  be  banished.  About 
thirty-six  noblemen  and  gentlemen  entered  into 
an  association  for  the  establishment  of  a  colony  in 
America,  and  their  agents  were  sent  to  London  in 
order  to  treat  with  the  proprietors  of  Carolina  for 
a  settlement  in  that  district.  "  Any  condition," 
as  Hume  remarks,  "  seemed  preferable  to  their 
living  in  their  native  country,  which  by  the 
prevalence  of  persecution  and  violence  was  become 
as  insecure  to  them  as  a  den  of  robbers."     At  this 

Rye-House  juncture,  however,  the  leaders  of 
plot—  tne  whig  party  in  England,  un- 

happily for  themselves  and  for  the  sacred  cause  tf 
freedom  and  justice,  began  to  revolve  plans  of 
rebellion  against  the  government,  and  proposed 
that  there  should  be  simultaneous  risings  in  various 
parts  of  the  country ;  while  at  the  same  time  some 
of  the  more  fierce  and  desperate  of  the  party  formed 
a  separate  or  under  plot,  commonly  called  the  Rye- 
House  plot,  for  the  assassination  of  the  king  and 
his  brother.  The  former  opened  communications 
with  the  Scottish  malcontents,  and  requested  their 

*  Some  of  the  petty  rural  tvrants  seem  to  have  taken  a 
diabolical  pleasure  in  compelling  the  people  to  involve 
themselves  in  the  guilt  of  perjury.  One  of  the  most  noto- 
rious of  these  persecutors,  Johnstone  of  Westerhall,  com- 
manded the  heads  of  families  in  the  parish  of  Moffat  to 
meet  next  day  in  the  church  to  take  the  test,  observing, 
with  an  oath,  "that  before  to-morrow  night  they  should  all 
be  damned  as  well  as  he."    (See  Fountain  hall,  vol.  i.  p.  235.) 


co-operation  in  their  concerted  scheme  of  resistance. 
Various  meetings  and  negotiations  were  accordingly 
held,  and  a  correspondence  was  entered  into  with 
Argyll  and  the  Scottish  exiles  in  Holland.  It  was 
proposed  that  Argyll  should  raise  the  standard  of 
revolt  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  and  that  the  Earl  of 
Tarras,  the  brother-in-law  of  Monmouth,  should 
take  arms  with  his  friends  and  retainers  on  the 
Borders,  as  soon  as  the  projected  rising  took  place 
in  England.  But  the  Scottish  malcontents,  per- 
ceiving that  there  was  a  want  of  unanimity  and 
vigour  among  their  English  confederates,  and  that 
the  country  was  not  prepared  to  rise  in  arms  against 
the  government,  resolved  unanimously  to  defer 
taking  any  steps  till  a  more  favourable  season. 

Unfortunately,  at  the  moment  when  this  resolu- 
tion was  adopted,  both  plots  were  discovered.  The 
government  artfully  contrived  to  confound  the  two 
conspiracies  together ;  and,  as  the  tide  of  feeling 
in  consequence  ran  strongly  against  the  whigs, 
the  king  and  his  brother  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  exact  ample  vengeance  for  their 
opposition  to  the  measures  of  the  court  and  the 
succession  of  the  duke.  Lord  William  Russell  and 
Algernon  Sidney,  in  defiance  of  law  and  justice, 
were  beheaded.  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong  and 
various  other  members  of  the  party  shared  their 
fate.  Essex  perished  by  his  own  hand  in  the 
Tower.  A  number  were  found  guilty  of  conspiracy, 
misprision  of  treason  and  libel,  and  severely 
punished.  Many  fled  the  country,  and  the  great 
patriotic  party,  which  so  lately  bearded  the  court 
with  impunity,  and  had  nearly  succeeded  in  alter- 
ing the  succession  to  the  throne,  seemed  at  length 
completely  crushed. 

A  number  of  Scottish  gentlemen  who  were  sus- 
pected of  complicity  in   the  plot    _arre8tofthe 
were  apprehended  in  London  and  Scottish  patriots 
sent  down  to  Scotland   for  trial;       implicated 
but  they  had  conducted  their  pro- 
ceedings with  so  much  prudence  and  caution  that 
no  direct  evidence  of  their  connection  with   the 
alleged  conspiracy   ^ould   be   obtained.      In    the 
hope  that  some  proof  of  their  guilt  might  be  dis- 
covered, Gordon  of  Earlston,  who  had  been  inter- 
cepted at  Newcastle  on  his  way  to  the  Continent 
with  credentials  from  the  Cameronians  to  the  Pro- 
testant churches  abroad,  was  ordered  I.  be  put  to 
the  question  after  he  had  been  condemned  to  death ; 
b  it  he  either  feigned  madness,  or  the  sight  of  the 
insiruments  of  torture  overwhelmed  him  with  such 
horror  that   nothing  of  importance  could  be  ex- 
tracted from  him.* 

Sir  Hugh  Campbell  of  Cesnock,  an   aged  and 
respectable    gentleman,   was  first         Trial  of 
brought  to  trial.     As  there  was  no      Campbell  of 
proof  of  his   connection  with  the        Cesnock— 
plot,  he  was  accused  of  abetting  the  insurrection 
at  Bothwell  Bridge  by  conversing  with  some  who 
had  left  the  encampment,  and  declaring  that  "  he 
liked  not  runaways,  and  that  they  should  get  help 

*  Dalrymple's  Mem.,  vol.  i.  p.  57;  Wodrow,  vol.  ii. 
p.  311. 
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if  they  would  bide  by  it."  His  plea  that  on  the 
day  specified  he  had  not  quitted  his  own  house,  was 
rejected  on  the  ground  that  it  was  contrary  to  the 
indictment,  and  inferred  perjury  against  the  crown 
witnesses.  He  then  offered  to  prove  that  these 
witnesses  were  suborned  by  the  promise  of  reward, 
and  that  one  of  them  was  actuated  by  malice;  but 
this  offer  also  was  rejected;  Mackenzie,  insist- 
ing that  the  subornation  of  the  witnesses  was  no 
valid  objection  to  their  testimony,  unless  it  could 
be  proved  that  the  prosecutors  in  the  cause — his 
majesty  or  his  advocate — were  the  suborners.  The 
condemnation  of  the  venerable  prisoner  now  ap- 
peared inevitable.  But  when  the  first  witness  was 
produced  in  court,  Cesnock,  fixing  his  eyes  upon 
him,  solemnly  adjured  him,  "  Look  full  in  my  face, 
and  by  the  perilous  oath  you  have  sworn  take  heed 
to  what  you  say;  for,  as  I  shall  answer  to  God  and 
upon  the  peril  of  my  own  soul,  I  am  here  ready  to 
declare  I  never  saw  you  in  the  face  before." 
Although  previously  well  tutored,  the  self-convicted 
wretch  was  so  struck  with  this  impressive  appeal, 
that  he  acknowledged  he  never  heard  the  prisoner 
utter  the  words  laid  to  his  charge.  A  loud  shout 
from  the  delighted  spectators  so  enraged  Mackenzie 
that,  losing  all  self-restraint  and  sense  of  decency, 
he  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  abuse  on  Cesnock's 
friends,  and  on  the  presbyterian  party.  Perth,  the 
justice- general,  whose  brother,  Lord  Melfort,  had 
received  a  promise  of  the  expected  forfeiture,  made 
repeated  attempts  to  prompt  and  direct  the  wit- 
ness ;  but  the  jurj-,  with  unwonted  independence 
and  courage,  interposed  and  put  a  stop  to  this 
shameless  proceeding.    The  other  witness  confessed 

, .  _  ,     that  he  had  not  seen  the  prisoner 

— his  acquittal.    „  ..       ,.        .      r     ... 

for     a    considerable    time    either 

before  or  after  the  battle  of  Both  well  Bridge ;  and 
after  a  violent  altercation  with  the  bench,  the  jury 
returned  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.  But  so  degraded 
had  the  administration  of  justice  now  become,  that 
the  witnesses  were  put  in  irons  till  they  retracted 
their  evidence  ;  the  jury  were  prosecuted  for  a  riot 
in  court,  and  only  escaped  punishment  by  making 
an  apology;  and  Cesnock,  though  acquitted  by 
their  verdict,  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  the  Bass  and 
his  estate  forfeited.* 

The  acquittal  of  Cesnock  so  enraged  the  govern- 
ment that  they  had  recourse  to  a  new  method  of 
torture,  and  strained  every  nerve  to  obtain  evidence 
respecting  the  plot.  Some  of  Argyll's  letters  had 
been  seized,  but  all  attempts  to  decipher  them  had 
g      ce  and       hitherto  failed.     Spence,  the  earl's 

Carstairs         secretary,  however,  who  possessed 
examined  by     the  key,  had  been  apprehended  in 

torture-  England ;  but  as  the  law  of  that 
country  forbade  the  employment  of  torture,  he  was 
sent  down  a  prisoner  to  Scotland,  where  no  such 
just  and  humane  regulation  existed,  and  the  privy 
council  now  resolved  to  put  him  to  the  question. 
He  endured  the  torture  of  the  boot  without  making 
any  revelation,  which  so  exasperated  the  council 

*  Fountainhail's  Decis.,  vol.  i.  p.  286:  Wodrow,  vol.  ii. 
p.  382.  V 


that  they  delivered  him  over  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  General  Dalzell,  who  caused  him  to  be  deprived 
of  sleep  for  a  week,  but  still  without  effect.  He 
was  then  subjected  to  the  thumbikins,  a  new  in- 
strument of  torture  for  compressing  the  thumb 
and  hand,  which  Dalzell  and  Drummond  had 
brought   from   Russia.      The  suf-  —their 

fering  inflicted  by  this  engine  confessions, 
was  so  intolerable  that  Spence  could  hold  out  no 
longer ;  and,  having  learned  from  his  friends  that 
the  government  was  already  in  possession  of  all  the 
information  that  could  be  obtained  from  the  letters, 
he  agreed  to  decipher  them  on  condition  that  his 
evidence  should  not  be  judicially  employed.  The 
Rev.  William  Carstairs,  afterwards  principal  of 
the  university  of  Edinburgh  and  confidential  ad- 
viser of  King  William,  was  subjected  to  the  same 
torture,  which  he  bore  for  an  hour  and  a  half  with 
the  greatest  fortitude.  But  on  being  threatened 
with  a  repetition  of  the  question,  he  gave  way,  and 
accepted  the  terms  which  had  been  agreed  to  by 
Spence.  He  confessed,  however,  nothing  more 
than  the  government  already  knew  ;  and  the  council 
had  no  suspicion  that  he  withheld  from  them  secrets 
of  vast  importance,  which  had  been  intrusted  to 
him  by  the  pensionary  Fagel,  the  discovery  of  which 
would  have  been  attended  with  ruinous  conse- 
quences to  the  cause  of  freedom.* 

The  correspondence  of  Argyll,  however,  impli- 
cated the  Earl  of  Tarras,  commis-  Trial  of  Baillie 
sary  Munro,  and  Murray  of  Philip-  °*  Jerviswood- 
haugh,  and  evidence  was  in  turn  extorted  from 
them  which  afforded  the  council  a  pretext  to  bring 
to  trial  Baillie  of  Jerviswood.  This  venerable 
patriot,  who  was  as  distinguished  for  his  loyalty 
as  for  his  abilities  and  learning,!  his  amiable  dis- 
position, and  his  fidelity  to  his  religious  principles, 
was  now  in  the  last  stage  of  a  mortal  disease, 
brought  on  by  the  rigour  of  a  long  imprison- 
ment. He  had  already  been  produced  before 
the  council  on  a  charge  of  "  intercommuning  with 
rebels,"  in  other  words,  of  having  conversed  with 
fugitive  presbyterians.  No  evidence,  however, 
appeared  against  him  ;  but  because  he  refused  to 
swear  that  he  would  answer  all  the  questions  which 
should  be  propounded  to  him,  he  was  fined  in  six 
thousand  pounds  sterling.  He  was  now  dragged 
from  his  sick-bed,  though  so  weak  that  he  was 
unable  to  stand,   and  placed   at  the  bar  of  the 

*  After  the  Revolution  the  instrument  with  which  he 
had  been  tortured  was  presented  to  Principal  Carstairs,  and 
it  is  still  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants.  It  is  said  that 
King  William,  being  curious  to  see  and  try  the  effect  of  the 
engine,  inserted  his  fingers  in  the  thumbikins,  and  requested 
Carstairs  to  give  the  screw  a  turn.  The  courtly  principal 
complied  with  the  request,  but  somewhat  gently.  "  That  is 
not  so  very  painful,"  said  his  majesty ;  "  but  you  are  trifling 
with  me  ;  press  more  hardly."  Carstairs,  thus  urged,  and 
feeling  that  his  credit  for  fortitude  was  at  stake,  gave  the 
screw  another  turn,  on  which  William  exclaimed,  "  Hold  ! 
ho.d!  Principal;  another  turn  and  I  would  confess  any- 
thing." 

t  Burnet  terms  Baillie  "  a  learned  and  worthy  gentle- 
man ;  "  and  the  celebrated  Dr.  Owen  said  to  a  ftiend, 
"  You  have  truly  men  of  great  spirits  in  Scotland  ;  there 
is  Mr.  Baillie  of  Jerviswood,  a  person  of  the  greatest 
abilities  1  ever  almost  met  with." 
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justiciary  court  on  a  charge  of  high- treason.  His 
objections  to  the  indictment  were  unanswerable ; 
but,  as  a  matter  of  course,  they  were  all  over- 
ruled. Still  the  evidence  against  him  was  so 
defective  that,  in  violation  of  the  solemn  promise 
of  the  council,  as  well  as  of  law  and  justice,  the 
confession  extorted  from  Carstairs  was  produced  in 
court  by  Mackenzie  as  an  "  adminicle  of  proof ; " 
and  the  unprincipled  advocate,  in  a  virulent 
harangue,  affirmed  in  the  strongest  terms  that 
Baillie  had  been  accessory  to  the  "horrible  plot"  for 
assassinating  the  king  and  his  brother.  The  vene- 
rable prisoner,  who  had  to  be  supported  during  the 
trial  by  cordials  to  prevent  him  from  sinking,  then 
rose  to  address  the  court  wrapped  in  his  night- 
gown, and  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  lord-advocate, 
said,  "  I  think  it  strange,"  my  lord,  "  that  you 
should  accuse  me  of  such  abominable  actings.  Did 
you  not  own  to  me  privately  in  prison  that  you 
were  satisfied  of  my  innocence  ?  And  are  you 
now  convinced  in  your  conscience  that  I  am 
more  guilty  than  before?"  The  whole  audience 
turned  their  eyes  towards  Mackenzie,  who,  in  spite 
of  his  hardihood,  was  overwhelmed  with  confusion, 
and  muttered  out,  "  Jerviswood,  I  own  what  you 
say,  but  my  thoughts  there  were  as  a  private 
man ;  what  I  say  here  is  by  special  direction  of 
ihe  privy  council;"  and,  pointing  to  the  clerk, 
he  added,  "  He  knows  my  orders." — **  Well,"  said 
the  prisoner  on  hearing  this  shameless  avowal, 
"  if  your  lordship  have  one  conscience  for  your- 
self and  another  for  the  council,  I  pray  God  for- 
give you — I  do."  Then,  turning  to  Perth,  the 
justice-general,  he  said,  "  My  lord,  I  trouble  you 
no  further." 

The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty  at  nine 
—his  o'clock  in  the  morning;   and  the 

condemnation,  council,  afraid  that  their  malice 
would  be  anticipated  by  a  natural  death,  ordered  the 
prisoner  to  be  executed  on  the  same  day  at  two  in 
the  afternoon  ;  his  head  to  be  placed  on  the  Nether- 
bow  port  of  Edinburgh,  his  body  to  be  quartered, 
and  the  members  to  be  sent  to  the  towns  of  Glas- 
gow, Lanark,  Jedburgh,  and  Ayr.  When  this 
doom  was  pronounced,  he  said,  with  great  calmness, 
"  My  lords,  the  time  is  short ;  the  sentence  is  sharp  ; 
but  I  thank  my  God,  who  has  made  me  as  fit  to 
die  as  ye  are  to  live."  When  he  had  returned  to 
the  prison,  being  asked  how  he  felt  himself,  he 
replied,  "  Never  better ;  and  in  a  few  hours  I'll 
be  well  beyond  all  conception."  Shortly  after,  he 
added,  "  They  are  going  to  send  me  in  pieces  and 
quarters  through  the  country.  They  may  hack 
and  hew  my  body  as  they  please.  I  know  assuredly 
nothing  shall  be  lost,  but  all  these  my  members 
shall  be  wonderfully  gathered  and  made  like 
Christ's  glorious  body."  His  behaviour  on  the 
scaffold  exhibited  "  a  mixture  of  Roman  greatness 
and  Christian  resignation."  His  sister-in-law,  a 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  Warriston,  who  had 
attended  him  in  prison  and  stood  beside  him 
during  his  trial,  supported  him  also  in  his  last 
moments.      He  was  unable  to  ascend  the  ladder 


without  assistance,  and,  seating  himself  on  one 
of  the  steps,  he  began  to  say,  "  My  faint  zeul 
for    the    Protestant   religion    has  — and 

brought  me  to  this  end," — when  execution, 
the  drums  were  ordered  to  beat  and  drown  his 
words,  and  he  submitted  to  his  sentence,  which  was 
executed  to  the  letter,  with  all  its  revolting  barba- 
rities. A  short  speech  which  he  had  prepared 
vindicating  his  character  from  the  aspersions  of  his 
enemies  was,  however,  printed  and  circulated, 
greatly  to  the  annoyance  of  the  council,  who 
attempted  in  vain  to  procure  its  suppression.* 

Baillie's  friend,  Sir  Patrick  Hume  of  Polwarth, 
who  was   involved    in    the   same       Sir  Patrick 
charge,  made  his  escape  from  pri-  Hume, 

son,  and  found  a  place  of  refuge  in  the  vault  of  his 
family  burying-ground.  Here  he  remained  in 
concealment  during  a  whole  month,  and  his  noble 
daughter  Grisell,f  after  nightfall,  brought  a  supply 
of  food,  and  remained  with  him  in  this  gloomy 
spot  till  daybreak.  Sir  Patrick  ultimately  escaped 
to  the  Continent,  and  joined  the  Earl  of  Argyll 
and  the  other  Scottish  exiles  in  Holland. 

The  period  which  intervened  between  the  judicial 

murder  of  Baillie  and  the  Revolu-   ,.—.„,      ..      „ 
.,  .       .....         "Killing  time. 

tion  was  usually  termed  "  killing 

time"  by  the  suffering  presbyterians,  to  mark  the 
peculiar  severity  of  the  persecutions  to  which  they 
were  subjected.     The  indulged  ministers,  who  had 
hitherto  enjoyed  a  precarious  liberty,  were  now 
silenced;   and  those  who   refused  to  grant  bonds 
that  they  would  abstain  from  preaching  were  im- 
prisoned or   banished.      The   peasantry  were  re- 
quired to  swear  that  they  never  had  conversed  with, 
or  shown  kindness  to,  any  of  the  intercommuned 
wanderers,  as  they  were  termed,  nor  ever  would. 
All   the  heritors  were   summoned        Increased 
and  required  to  take  the  test,  gib-    severity  of  the 
bets  were  erected  in  some  places      Persecu  lon- 
to  terrify  the  people  into  compliance,  and  the  re- 
cusants were  at  once  thrown  into  prison  and  brought 
to  trial  on  the  charge  of  holding  intercourse  with 
rebels.     Fathers  were  punished  for  venturing  to 
receive  or  converse  with  their  sons,  and  wives  for 
harbouring   their  husbands.      Ruinous  fines  were 
imposed  for  nonconformity,   and  now   became   a 
large  and  regular  source  of  public  revenue.      To 
render  these  exactions  more  galling        Husbands 
and    oppressive,    it    was   proposed     made  respon- 
that  husbands  should  be  held  liable      S^en°cle  ^ 
for    the    absence    of    their    wives      their  wives 
from  church,  as  well  as  for  their     from  church, 
attendance  on  conventicles.     This  arbitrary  propo- 
sal  was   resisted   by  the   Earl  of  Aberdeen,   the 
chancellor,  as  contrary  to  law  as  well  as  equity  ; 
but  when  the  question  was  referred  to  the  king,  at 

*  Fountainhall's,  Decis.,  vol.  i.  p.  327  ;  Wodrow,  vol.  ii. 
p.  398 ;  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  427. 

+  She  was  afterwards  married  to  the  eldest  son  of 
Baillie,  a  mutual  attachment  having  been  formed  in  the 
prison,  where  they  had  been  accustomed  to  meet  \shile 
their  fathers  were  in  confinement.  See  Memoirs  of 
George  Baillie  of  Jerviswood,  and  of  Lady  Grisell  Bj.illie, 
by  their  daughter,  Lady  Murray  of  Stanhope. 

j  Wodrow,  vol.  ii.  pp.  4.V1— 46G. 
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the  instigation  of  his  brother,  he  decided  in  its 
favour,  and  Aberdeen  was  dismissed  from  his 
office,  which  was  bestowed  upon  Perth.  As  the 
wives  of  the  greater  part  of  the  presbyterian  gentry 
hod  for  years  withdrawn  from  their  parish  churches, 
this  iniquitous  decision  virtually  placed  their 
estates  at  the  mercy  of  the  government.  Two 
gentlemen  in  Renfrewshire  were  on  various  pretexts 
amerced  in  sums  which  amounted  altogether  to  six 
times  the  value  of  their  entire  estates.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Scott  of  Harden  was  fined 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  sterling  on 
account  of  his  lady's  absence  from  church;  and 
Mackenzie,  the  lord-advocate,  who  obtained  a  gift 
of  the  fine,  exacted  the  whole  sum  with  interest. 
The  fines  imposed,  for  the  same  offence,  upon  a 
few  of  the  chief  proprietors  in  the  county  of  Rox- 
burgh amounted  to  twenty-two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred pounds.  The  penalties  of  every  kind  exacted 
within  eleven  shires  amounted  to  an  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  pounds  sterling — an  enormous 
sum  in  those  days,  especially  in  the  depressed  state 
of  the  country.* 

The  case  of  Porterfield  of  Duchal,  which  was  by 
Case  of         no  means  singular,  affords  an  ex- 

Porterfield  of  ample  of  the  infamous  mode  in 
Duchal.  -which  the  laws  were  strained,  and 
the  courts  of  justice  disgraced,  in  order  to  ruin  the 
presbyterians,  and  enrich  the  worthless  minions  of 
the  court,  by  their  forfeiture.  This  gentleman  had 
been  solicited  by  Sir  John  Cochrane  to  contri- 
bute a  small  sum  of  money  for  the  support  of 
Argyll,  and  had  refused;  but  he  was  brought  to 
trial  on  the  charge  that  he  had  not  revealed  the 
application  to  his  majesty,  or  his  officers.  Perth,  the 
chancellor,  and  the  fifteen  judges  of  the  court  of 
session,  having  been  consulted  respecting  this  new 
crime,  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  as  Argyll  was 
a  traitor,  to  contribute  money  or  to  solicit  contri- 
butions for  his  support  was  also  treason ;  and  that 
to  conceal  the  request  for  such  a  contribution  was 
"  downright  veritable  treason,  and  it  affords  no 
plea  that  the  money  was  refused,  for  the  conceal- 
ment of  the  fact  constitutes  the  essence  of  the 
crime."  Porterfield  was,  therefore,  forfeited  and 
condemned  to  death  as  a  traitor,  and  was  obliged 
to  compound  for  his  estates  with  the  chancellor's 
brother,  the  vile  apostate  Melfort,  who  sat  as  one 
of  the  judges  on  his  trial. f 

Oppressive  as  these  proceedings  were,  the  mea- 

Oppression  of     sures  adopted  against  the  Came- 

the  Came-        ronians    or   Hill-men    were   much 

ronian*.         more    gevere>      jn    deaiing    with 

them,  murder  went  hand  in  hand  with  robbery.  In 
the  absence  of  all  evidence,  ensnaring  questions 
were  put  to  them  respecting  the  royal  supremacy, 

*  These  facts  may  serve  to  show  that  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose,  as  has  been  often  done,  that  the  presbyterians 
chiefly  belonged  to  tbe  poorer  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity. Some  of  the  highest  nobility,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  gentry  and  substantial  farmers,  adhered  to  the 
presbyterian  faith. 

t  Fountainhall's  Decis.,  vol.  i.  p.  315;  Wodrow,  vol.  ii. 
p.  422. 


the  murder  of  Sharp,  the  rising  at  Both  well  Bridge, 
and  other  similar  matters,  and  their  silence  oi 
their  answers  were  alike  taken  as  evidence  of  theii 
guilt.  The  powers  of  the  ordinary  magistrates 
were  now  intrusted  to  the  military,  and  the  com- 
mon soldiers  were  authorised  to  put  to  death  any 
suspected  persons  they  might  meet  with  who 
should  refuse  to  take  the  test,  or  to  answer  to  their 
satisfaction  the  questions  they  might  put  to  them. 
When  expelled  from  their  homes  the  wanderers  were 
forced  to  hide  in  dens  and  caves,  among  morasses  and 
woods,  and  to  suffer  every  extremity  of  climate  and 
the  want  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  and  to 
live  cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with  their  nearest 
relatives.  The  poor  friendless  fugitives  were  hunted 
by  the  soldiers  like  wild  beasts.  Spies  and  apos- 
tate renegades  were  instructed  to  gain  their  con- 
fidence and  betray  them.*  On  some  occasions  blood- 
hounds were  employed  to  discover  their  retreats ; 
and  whenever  they  were  apprehended  they  were 
at  once  put  to  death  without  indictment,  or  trial, 
or  proof.  The  Duke  of  York  had  declared,  with 
characteristic  barbarity,  that  "there  would  never 
be  peace  in  Scotland  till  the  whole  of  the  country 
south  of  the  Forth  was  turned  into  a  hunting-field," 
and  now  it  appeared  not  at  all  unlikely  that  his 
words  would  be  verified. 

Driven  to  despair  by  these  atrocious  proceedings, 
the  unhappy  wanderers  drew  up  Their 

and  published  in  October,  1684,  apologetical 
what  is  termed  their  "  apologetical  declaration, 
declaration,"  in  which,  after  disavowing  the  royal 
authority,  they  expressed  their  abhorrence  of 
murder  committed  from  a  difference  of  judgment  or 
of  religious  persuasion ;  but  solemnly  warned  all  who 
chose  "either  with  bloody  Doeg  to  shed  their  blood, 
or  with  the  flattering  Ziphitesf  to  inform  persecutors 
where  they  were  to  be  found,"  that  the  principle 
of  self-preservation  would  constrain  them  not  to 
allow  such  deeds  to  pass  unpunished.  They  were 
careful  to  discriminate  between  their  sanguinary 
persecutors,  and  the  more  sober  and  moderate  oi 
the  public  officials ;  and  declared  their  determina- 

*  A  royal  commission  was  granted  in  1684  "  to  employ 
spies  and  intelligencers  to  go  in  company  with  the  said 
rebels  and  fugitives  as  if  they  were  in  their  party,  the  better 
to  discover  where  they  haunt  and  are  reset.  '  Two  of  these 
miscreants  on  one  occasion  fell  into  their  own  trap,  and 
met  with  a  well-merited  punishment.  They  belonged  to  a 
troop  of  soldiers  stationed  in  Renfrewshire,  and  were  sent 
by  their  commander  to  the  house  of  Duchal  to  collect  infor- 
mation respecting  the  proprietor,  who,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
was  obnoxious  to  the  government.  They  applied  to  the  lady 
for  quarters,  pretending  to  be  persecuted  covenanters,  and 
she  directed  them  to  go  to  the  barn,  and  sent  them  a  me^s 
of  porridge  for  their  supper.  They  fell  to  eating  the  food 
without  asking  a  blessing.  The  servant  from  this  circum- 
stance conceived  suspicion  that  they  were  spies,  and  in- 
formed her  mistress,  who,  in  great  alarm,  laid  her  fears 
before  her  husband.  Duchal  brought  the  two  soldiers  to 
the  front  of  his  house,  and,  in  the  presence  of  all  his  do- 
mestics, inflicted  a  severe  horsewhipping  on  the  "rebel- 
lious whigs,"  as  he  pretended,  on  their  confession,  to  con- 
sider them,  and  who  had  thus  by  a  crafty  device  attempted 
to  bring  him  into  trouble.  After  the  whipping,  he  bound 
them  hand  and  foot,  and  threw  them  into  the  old  vault  of 
Duchal  Castle  till  the  commander  came  and  relieved  the 
pseudo-covenanters.  ("Wodrow,  vol.  iv.  p.  160,  note  by  the 
Editor.)  f  1  8am.  chap.  xxii.  and  xxiii. 
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tion  to  retaliate  as  far  as  lay  in  their  power  on 
such  privy  councillors,  lords  of  justiciary,  officers 
and  soldiers,  and  common  informers,  as  should  still 
continue  to  embrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  the 
covenanters.  "Call  to  your  remembrance,"  they 
said,  "  all  that  is  in  peril  is  not  lost,  and  all  that  is 
delayed  is  not  forgiven."  *  This  declaration  was 
affixed  in  the  night  to  many  of  the  market  crosses 
and  the  doors  of  the  parish  churches,  and  produced 
a  strong  impression  on  the  country.  The  warning 
thus  wrung  from  the  wanderers  by  the  severity  of 
their  sufferings,  had  the  effect  of  terrifying  for  a 
time  some  of  the  more  active  spies  and  informers, 
but  it  exasperated  the  government,  and  led  to  the 
adoption  of  still  more  severe  measures  against  the 
Retaliatory  covenanters.!  The  privy  council 
measures  of  ordained  "  that  whosoever  owned, 
the  government.  or  refused  t0  disown,  the  decla- 
ration on  oath,  should  be  put  to  death  in  the  pre- 
sence of  two  witnesses,  though  unarmed  when 
taken."  A  form  of  abjuration  was  prescribed, 
which  the  soldiers  were  commanded  to  enforce 
under  the  penalty  of  death.  Special  commissions 
or  courts  of  inquiry  were  appointed  with  justiciary 
powers.  If  any  suspected  persons  failed  to  appear 
on  being  summoned,  their  goods  were  to  be  confis- 
cated, their  houses  burned,  and  the  children  above 
twelve  years  of  age  of  those  who  were  condemned 
or  executed  were  to  be  sold  as  slaves  to  the  planta- 
tions. A  royal  warrant,  signed  by  the  king  himself, 
directed  that  women  who  obstinately  adhered  to 
the  principles  of  the  covenanters  should  be  drowned. 
These  inhuman  decrees  were  executed  to  the  letter. 
In  those  districts  in  which  the  declaration  of  the 


429;  Appendix,  No.  99;   Hind 
Short  Memorial,  &e.,  pp.  18,  19. 


*  Wodrow,  vol.  ii.  p 
let  Loose,  p.  177 

f  It  would  not  have  been  surprising  if  men  who  were 
placed  beyond  the  protection  of  law,  and  hunted  like  wild 
beasts,  had  with  the  courage  of  despair  turned  upon  their 
ruthless  persecutors,  and  taken  deadly  vengeance  for  the 
enormous  wrongs  they  had  suffered.  But  their  threat  of 
revenge  was  never  executed.  Two  soldiers,  indeed,  who 
hau  been  active  in  persecuting  the  people  were  put  to  death 
by  persons  who  were  never  discovered,  and  a  curate  named 
Peirson  lost  his  life  in  a  scuffle ;  but  the  Cameron hms  have 
always  disclaimed  this  murder.  The  only  instance  in 
which  they  ever  attempted,  after  the  battle  of  Bothwell 
Bridge,  to  repel  force  by  force  took  place  at  Enterkin,  a 
steep  pass  in  Dumfriesshire,  which  winds  along  the  side  of 
a  mountain  with  a  tremendous  precipice  beneath.  One  misty 
morning  a  party  of  dragoons  were  proceeding  along  this 
dangerous  pass,  carrying  with  them  to  Edinburgh  nine  pri- 
soners bound  two  and  two  on  horses,  when  a  voice  was  heard 
from  the  hill  above.  The  commanding  officer  halted,  and 
cried  out,  "  What  do  you  want  ?  and  who  are  ve  ?  "  In  reply, 
twelve  men  stood  forward  on  the  side  of  the  hill  surmount- 
ing the  pass,  and  one  of  them  called  to  the  officer,  "  Sir, 
will  you  deliver  up  our  minister?"  The  officer,  with  an 
oath,  refused  ;  on  which  the  countryman  fired  at  once,  and 
shot  the  officer  through  the  head.  "He  immediately  fell  to 
the  ground,  and  his  horse,  frightened  by  the  fall  of  its 
rider,  reared  back  over  the  precipice,  and  was  dashed  to 
pieces.  The  officer  next  in  command  then  desired  a  parley, 
and  agreed  to  release  the  minister,  saying  to  him,  "  Go, 

sir,  you  owe  your  life  to  this  d d  mountain." — "  Bather, 

sir,"  was  the  reply,  "  to  the  God  who  made  the  mountain." 
The  release  of  the  rest  of  the  prisoners  was  next  demanded 
and  granted,  and  the  crest-fallen  soldiers  were  then  per- 
mitted to  proceed  on  their  march.  (Defoe's  Memoirs  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  part  iii.  pp.  189 — 195 ;  Wodrow, 
who  relates  the  same  incident,  says  the  soldiers  fired  first 
on  the  countrymen.) 


Cameronians  had  appeared,  all  the  inhabitants  of 
both  sexes  werp  collected  into  one  place,  and  sur- 
rounded by  soldiers  with  drawn  swords  till  luey  took 
the  test.  Proprietors  were  ordered  to  produce  lists  of 
the  people  resident  upon  their  estates,  so  that  none 
might  escape  observation.  Every  avenue  to  escape 
was  closed  ;  and  captains  of  vessels  were  forbidden, 
under  pain  of  confiscation,  to  leave  the  kingdom 
until  they  had  presented  lists  of  their  passengers 
to  officials  appointed  for  the  purpose.  All  who 
travelled  within  the  realm  were  required,  under 
the  penalty  of  death,  to  carry  with  them  a  certi- 
ficate that  they  disavowed  the  declaration,  and  had 
taken  the  test  in  the  presence  of  a  magistrate. 
Innkeepers  were  forbidden  to  receive  any  guest 
till  he  had  produced  this  certificate,  and  were 
empowered  to  exact  an  oath  from  travellers  that 
their  certificates  were  genuine. 

The  work  of  death  was  carried  on  with  horrid 
glee  by  the  military  executioners.  Sanguinary 
The  slightest  pretext  was  regarded  excesses  of  the 
as  a  sufficient  warrant  for  their  soldiers. 
proceedings.  The  want  of  a  certificate ;  the  least 
scruple  in  swearing  the  test;  an  expression  of 
sympathy  for  the  sufferers,  and  of  indignation  at 
their  cruel  treatment ;  *  even  mere  suspicion  was 
in  many  cases  followed  by  immediate  execution. 
One  or  two  specimens  of  these  sanguinary  pro- 
ceedings may  suffice.  A  poor  man  sleeping  on  a 
bank  was  surprised  by  a  lieutenant  and  three 
soldiers.  Their  suspicions  were  excited  by  finding 
a  Bible  lying  near  him  ;  and  they  awoke  him,  and 
asked  if  he  would  pray  for  the  king ;  "  With  all 
my  heart,"  was  the  prompt  reply.  But  on  being 
further  interrogated  whether  he  was  willing  to 
renounce  the  covenant,  he  answered  firmly,  "I'd 
as  soon  renounce  my  baptism."  Upon  this  he  was 
at  once  put  to  death  on  the  spot.f  On  another 
occasion,  a  countryman  lying  in  a  field,  engaged 
in  reading,  was  observed  by  some  soldiers,  who 
called  to  him,  and  then  fired,  and  shot  him,  be- 
cause, being  deaf,  he  did  not  make  any  reply. 
Five  wanderers  had  taken  refuge  in  a  cave  in  the 
parish  of  Glencairn,  their  retreat  was  discovered 
and  betrayed  by  a  base  informer,  who  had  pre- 
tended to  share  in  their  sentiments,  and  to  sympa- 
thise with  their  sufferings.  The  soldiers  first  fired 
into  the  cave,  and  then  rushing  in  dragged  the 
sufferers  forth  to  execution,  and  put  them  to  death 
without  trial  or  examination,  or  even  asking  a  single 
question.  One  man,  being  observed  to  be  still 
alive,  was  thrust  through  the  body  by  one  of  the 
murderers.  The  dying  man  raised  himself  up, 
and,  weltering  in  his  blood,  exclaimed  with  his 
last  breath,  "  Though  every  hair  of  my  head  was  a 

*  James  Nicol,  a  burgess  of  Peebles,  having  been  acci- 
dentally compelled  to  witness  the  execution  of  three  cove- 
nanters in  the  Grass-market,  Edinburgh,  said,  as  he  was 
leaving  the  spot,  "  These  kine  of  Bashan  have  pushed  these 
three  good  men  to  death  at  one  push,  contrary  to  their 
own  base  laws,  in  a  most  inhuman  manner."  For  this 
offence  he  was  immediately  seized  and  committed  to  prison, 
and  in  a  dav  or  two  brought  to  trial,  condemned,  and  ex- 
ecuted.    (Wodrow,  vol.  ii.  p.  377.) 

f  Defoe's  Memoirs  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
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man,  I  would  die  all  those  deaths  for  Christ  and 
his  cause."  * 

Toiiure  was  had  recourse  to  upon  the  slightest 
Employment  suspicion,  and  the  boots,  the  thumbi- 
of  torture.  kins,  the  application  of  lighted 
matches  between  the  fingers  till  the  flesh  was  con- 
sumed, and  other  devices  of  fiendish  cruelty  were 
employed  to  compel  the  poor  sufferers  to  betray 
their  friends,  or  to  bear  witness  against  themselves. 
Even  children  were  beaten  and  kicked  by  the 
brutal  troopers  to  intimidate  them  into  revealing 
the  lurking-places  of  their  parents. 

During  this  the  hottest  period  of  the  persecution, 
Grierson    of    Lagg,   Johnstone    of 
ofGriewon,      Westerhall,  Captam  Douglas,  bro- 
Joknstone,       ther    of  the   Marquis   of    Queens- 
arid  Graham  of    berry,  Bruce  of  Earlshall,  Urquhart 
Claverhouse.        ,,/,,  ..,,  •        j 

of  Meldium, — names  still  mentioned 

with  execration  by  the  Scottish  peasantry,— and, 
above  a_,  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  savage  cruelty  and  the  wanton 
murders  which  they  perpetrated.  Claverhouse  on 
one  occasion  having  seized  six  unarmed  fugitives, 
caused  four  of  them  instantly  to  be  shot  in  his 
presence,  and  the  remaining  two  were  afterwards 
executed  by  his  order.  At  another  time,  having 
captured  one  of  the  wanderers  who  endeavoured  to 
save  himself  by  flight,  with  diabolical  cruelty  he 
brought  him  back  to  his  family,  and  put  him  to 
death  in  the  presence  of  his  wife.f  The  atrocities 
perpetrated  by  Grierson  were,  if  possible,  still 
more  revolting.  In  this  monster  was  displayed 
what  has  been  justly  termed  the  most  odious  vice 
that  is  incident  to  human  nature — a  delight  in 
misery  merely  as  misery.  He  was  in  the  habit  of 
mocking,  in  the  coarsest  terms,  the  victims  whom 
he  tortured  and  butchered,  and  the  sight  of  their 
agonies  produced  in  him  a  kind  of  fiendish  exulta- 
tion and  glee.  When  implored  to  grant  a  few 
minutes  to  prepare  for  death,  he  would  exclaim 
with  oaths  and  curses — "  What,  have  you  not  had 
time  enough  to  prepare  since  Bothwell ! "  It  is 
affirmed  by  Wodrow  that  Grierson  and  his  asso- 
ciates used,  in  their  drunken  orgies,  to  play  at  the 
torments  of  hell,  to  personate  devils,  and  to  lash 
each  other  with  whips,  in  jesting  imitation  of  the 
tortures  of  the  damned. 

These  horrible  deeds  received  a  momentary  in- 
Death  of        terruption  by  the  death  of  the  king, 
Charles  II.       who  expired  on  the  sixth  of  Febru- 
ary, lf>85,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and 
twenty-fifth  of  his  reign. 

*  IVi-Crie's  Sketches,  vol.  ii.  pp.  211,  212. 

•f  Tne  following  specimen?  of  the  brutality  of  Claver- 
house may  serve  to  show  with  what  justice  he  has  been 
held  up  as* the  mirror  of  chivalry.  In  the  year  1683,  when  a 
band  of  Highlanders  were  searching  for  the  wanderers,  they 
rifled  the  house  of  a  poor  man  near  Hawick,  and  carried 
a«ay  his  wife  and  infant  child.  The  poor  woman,  bur- 
dened with  her  child,  was  unable  to  keep  pace  with  them, 
and  Claverhouse  ordered  the  savages  *■*■  to  put  a  rope  about 
her  neck  and  trail  [drag]  her."    On  another  occasion,  when 


In  person  Charles  was  tall  and  well-proportioned, 

with  a  swarthy  complexion  and  harsh  features.   He 

was  possessed  of  excellent  natural    „.     , 

*  ,  A  ,  ,M      His  character. 

parts,  a  good  temper,  a  pleasant  wit, 

and  affable  and  polite  manners.  His  early  years  had 
been  passed  in  penury  and  danger;  but  adversity 
taught  him  neither  self-denial  nor  industry,  and  he 
returned  from  exile  indolent,  selfish,  unfeeling,  faith- 
less, ungrateful,  and  insensible  to  reproach  or  shame, 
with  a  settled  distrust  of  mankind,  and  an  entire 
disbelief  in  the  existence  of  integrity  among  men,  or 
of  chastity  among  women.  He  was  a  profound  and 
habitual  dissembler,  and  made  and  broke  promises 
with  equal  facility.  The  slave  of  his  appetites,  his 
life  was  spent  in  a  round  of  degrading  sensual 
indulgences  and  frivolous  amusements;  and  his 
habitual  and  entire  disregard  of  the  rules  of  mo- 
rality, contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  produce 
that  deep-rooted  and  general  corruption,  and  that 
licentiousness  in  morals  which,  throughout  his 
refga',  disgraced  the  nation.  His  detestation  of 
business  and  of  labour  of  every  kind  kept  him  in 
a  state  of  the  most  disgraceful  ignorance  ;  and  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  induce  him  to  give  the 
slightest  attention  to  the  most  serious  affairs,  even 
when  his  misgovernment  and  neglect  of  duty  had 
brought  the  country  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  He  had 
imbibed  the  arbitrary  maxims  of  his  father  and 
grandfather;  and  the  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct, 
especially  during  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  indi- 
cates his  determination  to  subvert  the  liberties  of 
his  people,  not  from  ambition,  but  merely  lor  the 
unlimited  gratification  of  his  private  tastes  and 
appetites.  So  careless  was  he  of  the  honour  and 
interests  of  his  kingdom,  and  even  of  his  own  repu- 
tation, that  he  stooped  to  become  the  hired  lacquey 
of  the  French  king  ;  and  bartered  the  independence 
of  his  own  crown,  and  the  safety  of  Europe,  for  the 
means  of  satisfying  the  rapacity  of  his  worthless 
courtiers  and  the  profusion  of  his  female  favourites. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  condemn  in  too  strong 
terms  the  atrocities  perpetrated  in  Scotland  by  his 
authority,  and  his  oppression  of  that  country  has 
justly  been  compared  with  the  tyranny  of  the 
worst  of  the  Ceesars.  With  respect  to  religion,  he 
appears  to  have  had  no  fixed  belief;  but,  before  the 
Restoration,  he  made  in  secret  a  careless  profes- 
sion of  the  Romish  faith,  and  he  received  absolu- 
tion from  Huddleston,  a  popish  priest,  a  few  hours 
before  his  death.  In  spite  of  all  that  his  apolo- 
gists have  adduced  in  extenuation  of  his  vices,  the 
impartial  verdict  of  history  must  pronounce  him  a 
profligate  man  and  a  bad  sovereign.* 

they  were  marching  through  Eskdale  and  Ettrick  Forest, 
the  Highlanders,  having  complained  to  Claverhouse  that 
they  could  not  get  the  women  and  children  along,  this 
gallant  and  chivalrous  soldier  commanded  them  to  u  bind 
the  little  ones  to  the  meikle  ones,  and  gar  them  harl  [drag] 
them."  -    „         • 

*  Burnet's  Hist.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  4-56—470;  ^ellwoods 
Memoirs,  p.  140;  Hume,  chap.  lxix. ;  Macaulay's  History 
of  England,  vol.  i.  pp.  107—171. 
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CHAPTER   LIIL 

JAMES     THE     SEVENTH. 
a.d.  1685—1688. 

CHARLES  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  who 
Accession  of  assumed  the  title  of  James  the  Se- 
James  VII.  Cond  of  England  and  Seventh  of 
Scotland.  The  new  monarch  had  long  been  one  of 
the  most  unpopular  men  in  the  kingdom.  His  dull 
and  narrow  understanding,  obstinate  temper,  harsh 
and  revengeful  disposition,  combined  with  his 
popish  principles  to  render  him  obnoxious  to  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  both  in  England  and 
Scotland;  and  a  strenuous  effort  had  been  made 
during  the  reign  of  his  brother  to  exclude  him  from 
the  throne.  The  patriotic  party  was  now,  how- 
ever, completely  crushed,  and  the  suspicions  of  their 
opponents  had  not  yet  been  aroused,  so  that  not  the 
slightest  opposition  was  made  to  the  accession  of 
James.  Conscious  that  he  was  regarded  with  no 
friendly  feelings,  the  new  king,  at  the  first  meet- 

„.           .  iog   of  his   privy  council,  endea- 

His  speech  at  b      ,                           ,                 «. 

the  first,  meet-  voured  to  remove    the   apprehen- 

ingofthe  sions  of  his  subjects  by  a  coneili- 

privy  council.  atory  gpeechf  in  whicll  he  declared 

his  resolution  to  maintain  the  established  govern- 
ment in  Church  and  State,  and  to  imitate  the  "  sin- 
gular lenity"  which  had  distinguished  his  brother's 
reign.  This  declaration,  which  was  certainly  not 
sincere,*  was  received  by  the  members  of  council 
with  loud  acclamations  of  gratitude  and  joy  ;  and 
a  vast  number  of  addresses  were  presented  from 
corporations  and  other  public  bodies,  declaring,  in 
the  most  servile  terms,  their  delight  at  his  acces- 
sion, and  their  confidence  in  his  promise. 

Intelligence  of  the  death    of   Charles   reached 
Scotland  on  the  10th  of  February,  and  on  the  same 
day  James  was  proclaimed  king  by  lawful  and  un- 
doubted succession  and  descent,  and  as  sovereign 
over  all  persons  and  in  all  causes,  holding  his  im- 
perial crown   from   God  alone,  and   therefore   as 
entitled   to  claim    unconditional  obedience.      He 
He  declines  to    dfcclined.    however,    to    take    the 
take  the         coronation  oath  for  Scotland,  as  its 
coronation       obligations    would    have    fettered 
him  in  his  plans  for  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  popery;   and  the   obsequious  council 
acquiesced  in  his  refusal,  although  it  was  after- 
wards adduced  to  justify  the  sentence  that  he  had 
forfeited  the  throne.f 

The  accession  of  James  brought  no  relief  to  the 

Continuance      persecuted    covenanters,   and   the 

of  the  lawrs  against  those  accused  or  sus- 

persecution.       pected  of  adherence  to  the  presby. 

terian  faith  were  enforced  with  the  same  relentless 
severity.  An  indemnity  was  indeed  published,  but 
it  proved  as  usual  a  merely  nominal  offer  of  mercy ; 
for  as  pardon  was  extended  only  to  those  who  were 
under  the  degree  of  "  heritors,  wadsetters,  {  life- 

*  See  James's  own  admission,  Clark's  Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  3. 
f  Wodrow,  vol.  ii.  p.  471.  X  Holders  of  mortgages. 


renters,  burgesses  of  royal  burghs,  and  vagrant 
preachers,"  the  leaders  of  the  covenanters  were 
excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  indulgence,  and 
none  except  mechanics  and  peasants  could  avail 
themselves  of  "the  innate  clemency  of  his  majesty, 
a  virtue  which,"  it  was  gravely  added,  "  hath 
shined  in  the  whole  line  of  his  royal  race."  *  The 
circuit  courts  in  the  south  and  west,  by  the  special 
orders  of  the  privy  council,  renewred  their  iniquitous 
proceedings  with  increased  vigour.  The  murders 
in  the  fields  continued  without  intermission  ;  and 
the  soldiers  wTere  permitted  to  plunder  and  maltreat 
the  people  at  their  pleasure.  Multitudes  were  put 
to  death  by  them,  often  without  a  trial,  on  mere 
suspicion,  or  on  account  of  their  refusal  to  take  the 
test,  or  to  betray  the  hiding-places  of  the  wanderers. 
Women  were  not  unfrequently  burnt  in  the  cheek, 
and  the  ears  of  the  men  loptoff;  and  great  numbers, 
thus  branded  and  mutilated,  were  transported  to 
North  America  and  the  West  Indies,  and  sold  as 
slaves. 

On  one  occasion,  six  persons  were  surprised  at 

prayer  in  the  parish  of  Minnigaff,  ,.    .  , 

f     %   .,               I                        e  i  Brutal  mur- 

m  Galloway,  by  a  troop  ot  horse  ders  committed 

commanded  by   Captain  Douglas,  by  Douglas, 

who,  without  inquiry,  commanded  ^uce,  and 

,        •             i         i     .      ,i  (jnerson. 
them   to    be    instantly    shot — the 

exercise  in  which  they  were  engaged  being  regarded 
as  conclusive  proof  of  their  guilt.  On  another 
occasion  six  of  the  wanderers  were  seized  in  the 
parish  of  Urr,  by  Bruce  of  Earlshall  ;  four  of  these 
unhappy  fugitives  were  put  to  death  by  him  on 
the  spot;  the  remaining  two  were  carried  before  Sir 
Robert  Grierson  of  Lagg,  and  because  they  refused 
to  take  the  oath  of  abjuration  they  were  hanged 
upon  the  nearest  tree.  Five  others,  one  of  whom  was 
a  gentleman,  named  Mr.  Bell,  of  Whiteside,  step-son 
to  Viscount  Kenmure,  were  put  to  death  by  Grier- 
son in  the  same  summary  manner,  and  the  petition 
of  the  unfortunate  youth  for  a  few  minutes  to  pre- 
pare for  death  was  rejected  with  imprecations  and 
fiendish  mockery.  Some  time  after  the  murder, 
Lord  Kenmure,  meeting  Grierson  in  company  with 
his  associate  Claverhouse,  reproached  him  with  his 
cruelty  to  his  relation,  and  particularly  for  not 
allowing  his  dead  body  to  be  buried.  The  ferocious 
ruffian  replied  with  an  oath,  "  Take  him  if  you  will, 
and  salt  him  in  your  beef  barrel."  The  brutality 
of  this  reply  so  enraged  Kenmure  that  he  drew  his 
sword,  and,  but  for  the  interference  of  Claverhouse, 
would  have  run  Grierson  through  on  the  spot.f 

The  proceedings  of  the  commission  courts  were 
quite  as  ruthless  as  the  doings  of     TwQ  women 
the  military  and  the  militia.  Three       drowned  at 
women  were  apprehended  at  Wig-      Wigton  for 

.   ,  \,    ,      ,   .   ,    n  nonconformity. 

ton,  and  brought  to  trial  for  non- 
conformity.     One   was  an   aged    widow,  named 
Margaret  MacLauchlan,  remarkable  for  her  piety 

*   Wodrow,  vol.  ii.  p.  473. 

f  Ibid.  Grierson  married  the  aunt  of  Queensberry.  Asa 
reward  for  his  services  in  persecuting  the  covenanters,  he 
was  created  a  baronet  28th  March,  1685,  and  received  a 
pension  of  £200  a  year. 
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and  prudence ;  the  other  two  were  the  daughters 
of  a  respectable  farmer,  named  Gilbert  Wilson, 
who,  along  with  his  wife,  had  conformed  to  the 
episcopal  system,  though  their  children  had  stead- 
fastly refused  to  attend  the  parish  church,  and 
for  this  cause  had  been  driven  for  shelter  to  the 
hills  and  morasses.  They  were  all  condemned  to 
death,  because  they  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
abjuration,  and  to  attend  the  episcopal  worship. 
The  life  of  the  youngest  daughter,  a  girl  of  thir- 
teen, was  purchased  by  her  father  for  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  pounds  sterling ;  but  the  other,  named 
Margaret,  who  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  was 
sentenced  to  be  drowned  along  with  her  aged  com- 
panion. They  were  carried  to  a  spot  near  Wigton, 
which  the  Solway  Frith  overflows  twice  a  day, 
and,  in  the  presence  of  Grierson  of  Lagg,  Major 
Winram,  and  an  immense  concourse  of  spectators, 
bound  to  stakes  fixed  in  the  sand  within  flood- 
mark,  that  they  might  endure  all  the  horrors  of  a 
lingering  death.  The  stake  to  which  the  elder 
victim  was  tied  was  placed  near  to  the  advancing 
tide,  doubtless  with  the  expectation  that  the  sight 
of  her  death-struggles  would  shake  the  resolution 
of  the  younger  sufferer.  But  her  courage  was  sup- 
ported by  a  principle  which  was  proof  even  against 
the  terrors  of  death.  She  calmly  sang  a  portion  of 
the  twenty-fifth  psalm,*  and  prayed  till  the  waves 
covered  her.  But  before  life  was  extinct  the  sol- 
diers unbound  and  drew  her  out  of  the  water,  and 
their  commander,  Major  Winram,  when  she  came 
to  herself,  asked  if  she  would  pray  for  the  king. 
She  replied  that  she  wished  for  the  salvation  of  all 
men,  and  the  damnation  of  none.  One  of  the 
spectators,  deeply  affected,  implored  her  to  yield — 
"  Dear  Margaret,  say,  God  save  the  king ! "  f 
The  poor  girl  answered  calmly,  but  firmly,  "  God 
save  him  if  He  will,  for  it  is  his  salvation  I  desire." 
Her  friends  eagerly  cried  out  to  the  major,  "  Sir, 
she  has  said  it !  she  has  said  it ! " — "  Will  she  take 
the  abjuration  oath,  then?"  demanded  Winram. — 
"  I  will  not,"  was  her  firm  reply.  "  I  am  one  of 
Christ's  children — let  me  go ! "  And  she  was  im- 
mediately thrown  into  the  sea,  and  the  waves 
closed  over  her.  \ 

On  the  5th  of  May  two  men,  named  Peter 
Gillies  and  John  Bryce,  belonging  to  Ayrshire, 
were  condemned  to  death  by  a  military  tribunal, 
not  for  any  act  of  rebellion,  but,  as  their  indictment 

*  "  Let  not  the  errors  of  my  youth, 
Nor  sins,  remembered  be ; 
In  mercy,  for  thy  goodness'  sake, 
0  Lord  remember  me  !"  &c. 
f  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  in  his  apology  for  the  atrocious 
proceedings  of  the  government,  in  which  he  took  a  leading 
part,   asserts    that    none    suffered    during    the    reign   of 
Charles  II.  who  would  say,  "God  save  the  king!"     This 
statement  is  false ;   for  many   suffered   who   were   quite 
willing  to  say  these  words.     But  the  unscrupulous  tool  of 
tyranny  conceals   the  fact,  of  which   he  was  quite  well 
aware,  that  when  the  prisoners  at  the  bar  asked  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  referred  to,  they  were  told  that  they 
implied  the  acknowledgment  not  only  of  the  civil  but  of 
the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the  king,  and  were  therefore 
regarded  by  the  persecutors,  no  less  than  by  their  victims,  as 
a  virtual  renunciation  of  the  presbyterian  principles. 
t  "Wodrow,  vol.  ii.  chap,  ix. 
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expressly  bears,  merely  for  holding  the  same  doc- 
trines which  it  was  alleged  had  impelled  others  to 
rebel.  They  were  immediately  hanged,  and  their 
bodies  buried  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows.* 

Six  days  later,  three  poor  labouring  men,  who 
had  adopted  the  opinion  that  it  was  sinful  to  pray 
for  those  who  had  been  predestined  to  perdition, 
were  stopped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow  by 
an  officer,  who  asked  whether  they  would  pray  for 
the  king.  They  refused  to  do  so  unless  he  were 
one  of  the  elect,  and  were  instantly  shot.f 

But  amidst  all  the  atrocities  perpetrated  by  the 
government  and  its  instruments  Murder  of 
during  these  "  troublous  times,"  John  Brown  of 
the  murder  of  John  Brown,  the  Priesthill. 
"  Christian  carrier,"  by  Claverhouse,  has  taken  the 
deepest  hold  upon  the  minds  of  the  Scottish  people, 
and  has  contributed  probably  more  than  any  other 
of  his  crimes  to  render  his  memory  abhorred  by  them 
down  to  the  present  hour.  The  story  is  told  by  the 
chroniclers  of  the  day  with  almost  scriptural  sim- 
plicity and  pathos.  Brown  lived  at  a  place  called 
Priesthill,  in  the  parish  of  Muirkirk.  His  cottage, 
which  has  since  been  demolished,  stood  on  the  brow 
of  an  eminence,  surrounded  by  an  extensive  tract 
of  heath,  moss,  and  rocks.  He  was  originally  in- 
tended for  the  church  ;  J  but  an  impediment  in  his 
speech  rendered  him  unfit  for  that  profession,  and 
he  became  a  carrier,  conveying  on  packhorses 
the  produce  of  the  farmers  and  shepherds  of  the 
district  to  the  neighbouring  towns.  He  was  a  man 
of  amiable  manners  and  great  intelligence,  and  was 
respected  by  all  who  knew  him  for  his  singular 
piety  and  strict  integrity.  He  had  taken  no  part  in 
the  risings  of  these  sad  times,  and  the  persecutors, 
like  the  envious  courtiers  of  King  Darius,  "  could 
find  none  occasion  nor  fault  against  him,  except 
concerning  the  law  of  his  God."  His  only  offences 
were  his  absence  from  the  ministrations  of  the 
curate  of  the  parish,  and  his  holding  intercourse 
with  the  fugitive  ministers  of  his  own  faith.  He 
was  married  to  Marion  Weir,  a  woman  of  great 
excellence  of  character  and  strength  of  mind, 
of  a  lively  and  humorous  disposition,  and  a  cheerful 
temper.  The  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  at 
a  conventicle,  in  1682,  by  Alexander  Peden,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  Cameronian  ministers, 
who  addressed  the  bride  in  the  following  singular 
terms : — "  You  have  got  a  good  husband,  value 
him  highly.  Keep  linen  for  a  winding-sheet 
beside  you,  for  in  a  day  when  you  least  expect  he 
may  be  taken  from  you."  This  pious  couple  lived 
very  happily  together ;  and  to  this  day  "  the 
domestic  peace  and  comfort  of  Priesthill  are  talked 

*  "Wodrow,  vol.  ii.  chap.  ix.  t  Ibid. 

+  Brown's  training  for  the  office  of  the  ministry,  how- 
ever, was  not  lost.  "Every  Monday  evening  he  met  with 
the  young  persons  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  instructed 
them  from  the  Bible  and  the  Confession  of  Faith.  In  sum- 
mer they  assembled  in  a  sheep-bught,  and  in  winter 
they  formed  a  circle  around  a  large  fire  of  peat  and  cannel- 
coal,  that  blazed  in  the  middle  of  the  spence-floor.  The 
effects  of  the  substantial  instruction  these  rustics  got  is 
felt  to  this  day  in  that  neighbourhood."— Scot's  Wor- 
thies, p.  576. 
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of  in  the  district  in  which  they  lived."  *  Many  a 
little  meeting  for  worship  was  held  at  their  fireside ; 
hut  as  the  persecution  waxed  hotter  these  meetings 
were  broken  up.  Three  of  the  little  band  who 
attended  them  were  murdered  in  the  months  of 
February  and  March,  1685;  and  the  "inoffensive 
Christian  carrier"  himself  was  often  obliged  to 
seek  shelter  amid  the  moors  of  Kyle  and  Lanark- 
shire. On  the  30th  of  April,  Peden,  who  had  for 
some  time  found  refuge  in  Ireland,  but  had  now 
returned  to  Scotland,  paid  a  visit  to  Priesthill.f 
The  aged  minister,  Avorn  out  with  his  labours 
and  wanderings,  readily  found  the  shelter  which 
he  sought.  He  stayed  all  night ;  and  in  the 
morning,  when  he  hade  the  family  farewell,  as  he 
turned  from  the  door,  he  said  twice  to  himself, 
"  Poor  woman  !  a  fearful  morning — a  dark  misty 
morning!"|  After  the  departure  of  his  guest, 
John  Brown  took  a  spade  in  his  hand,  and  went 
to  the  hill  to  prepare  some  peat  ground.  It  was 
about  six  o'clock,  and  the  morning  was  dark  and 
foggy,  so  that  before  he  was  aware,  Claverhouse, 
who  had  spent  the  previous  night  at  the  village  of 
Lesmahagow,  came  upon  him  with  three  troops  of 
dragoons,  and  brought  him  down  to  the  door  of  his 
own  house.  A  brief  examination  ensued,  in  which 
John  at  once  admitted  that  he  did  not  attend  the 
public  worship  of  the  episcopalians,  and  stated 
his  reasons  so  clearly  and  tersely  (though  he 
usually  stammered  much  upon  addressing  a 
stranger),  that  Claverhouse  asked  his  guides  if 
they  had  ever  heard  Brown  preach.  "No,  no," 
was  the  reply ;  "  he  never  was  a  preacher." — "  If 
he  has  never  preached,"  said  Graham,  "  meikle  §  has 
he  prayed  in  his  time."  Then  turning  to  his  pri- 
soner, he  said,  "  Go  to  your  prayers,  for  you  shall 
immediately  die."  The  poor  man  obeyed ;  and 
kneeling  down,  began  to  pray  with  great  power 
and  fervour.  Three  times  did  the  brutal  persecutor 
interrupt  him :  once  when,  in  allusion  to  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  covenanters,  he  was  pleading  that 
the  Lord  would  spare  a  remnant,  and  not  make  a 
full  end  in  the  day  of  his  anger.  "  I  gave  you 
time,  to  pray,"  said  Claverhouse,  "and  ye  are 
begun  to  preach."  — "  Sir,"  said  his  meek  and 
patient  victim,  turning  round  on  his  knees,  "  you 
know  the  nature  neither  of  preaching  nor  praying, 
if  you  call  this  preaching."  When  his  devotions 
were  ended,  Claverhouse  said  to  him,  "  Take  good 
night  of  your  wife  and  children."  Turning  to  his 
wife,  who  was  standing  by  with  his  two  children, 

*  Memoirs  of  John  Brown  of  Priestbill,  with  Preface,  by 
William  M'Gavin,  p.  21. 

f  Peden'8  reputation  has  suffered  not  a  little  from  the 
exaggerations  of  his  humble  and  uneducated  admirers,  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  referring  his  predictions  to  inspiration. 
He  was  undoubtedly  an  enthusiast,  though  at  the  same 
time  a  man  of  great  sagacity,  and  a  keen  judge  of  human 
motives.  One  half  of  the  stories  told  of  him  are  not  true ; 
and  the  book  entitled  "  Peden's  Prophecies"  is  not  genuine. 

X  The  psalm  sung  by  them  at  family  worship  on  this 
fatal  morning  was  the  xxvii.,  and  the  portion  of  Scripture 
read  was  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John, 
which  closes  with  the  words,  "  In  the  world  ye  shall  have 
tribulation,  but  be  of  good  cheer,  I  have  overcome  the 
world."  $  Much. 


Brown  calmly  said,  "  Now,  Marion,  the  day  is  come 
that  I  told  you  would  come,  when  I  spake  first  to  you 
of  marrying  me." — "  Indeed,  John,"  she  replied, 
"  in  this  cause  I  am  willing  to  part  with  you." — 
"Then,"'  said  he,  "  this  is  all  I  desire;  I  have  no 
more  to  do  but  to  die."  He  kissed  his  wife  and 
children,  and  wished  "  purchased  and  promised 
blessings  "  to  be  multiplied  to  them,  and  his  bless- 
ing. Claverhouse  then  ordered  six  soldiers  to 
shoot  him  ;  but  the  fervent  prayers  of  poor  Brown, 
and  the  appearance  of  his  wife,  holding  one  child 
by  the  hand,  carrying  another  in  her  arms,  and 
evidently  again  about  to  become  a  mother,  pro- 
duced such  an  impression  ou  the  minds  of  th-e 
hard-hearted  troopers,  that  they  shrank  from  the 
fearful  crime  of  murdering  her  husband  before  her 
face,  till  in  the  end  Claverhouse  was  forced  to 
become  the  executioner  himself,  and,  in  a  fury, 
shot  him  dead  with  his  own  hand.*  She  had 
never  before  this  tragic  event  (as  she  told  Patrick 
Walker,  sitting  upon  her  husband's  gravestone), 
been  able  to  look  at  blood  without  being  in  danger 
to  faint;  yet  she  was  helped  to  be  a  witness  to  all 
this  without  either  fainting  or  confusion,  except 
that  when  the  shots  went  off  her  eyes  dazzled. 
When  the  horrid  deed  was  perpetrated,  the  mur- 
derer turned  to  the  widow,  and  said,  "What 
thinkest  thou  of  thy  husband  now,  woman  ?" — "  I 
ever  thought  meikle  of  him,"  she  replied,  "  and 
now  more  than  ever." — "It  were  but  justice,"  said 
ne,  "  to  lay  thee  beside  him." — "  If  you  were  per- 
mitted," was  the  rejoinder,  "  I  doubt  not  but  your 
cruelty  would  go  that  length ;  but  how  will  ye 
answer  for  this  morning's  work?" — "To  man 
(  can  be  answerable,"  said  the  bloodthirsty 
i  Uifian  ;  "  and  as  for  God  I  will  take  him  in  my 
own  hands."  He  then  mounted  his  horse,  and 
rode  off,  leaving  the  widow  with  the  corpse  of 
her  husband  lying  there.  After  the  departure  of 
*he  dragoons,  the  heroic  woman  set  her  child  on 
the  ground,  and  gathered  together  her  husband's 
brains,  tied  up  his  head,  straightened  his  body,  and 
covered  it  with  her  plaid ;  and  these  duties  being 
discharged,  she  sat  down  beside  the  corpse,  and 
wept  bitterly. f     The  coldblooded  wickedness  of 

*  "Wodrow,  vol.  ii.  p.  503 ;  Patrick  Walker's  Life  of 
Peden,  p.  74.  Walker  says  the  soldiers  did  fire ;  and 
"that  the  most  part  of  the  bullets  came  upon  Brown's 
head,  and  scattered  his  brains  upon  the  ground."  Walker's 
account  came  from  the  wife  of  the  murdered  man  ;  and  as 
«he  "  was  in  danger  to  faint,  and  her  eyes  were  dazzled," 
it  is  a  matter  of  no  surprise  if  she  could  not  tell  distinctly 
from  whom  the  shot  came.  See  also  "  Scot's  Worthies,"  p. 
581;  "Cloud  of  Witnesses,"  appendix,  p.  382 ;  and  "A 
Short  Memorial  of  the  Sufferings  and  Grievances  of  the 
Presbyterians  in  Scotland,"  printed  in  the  year  1690.  The 
eulogists  of  Claverhouse  have  sought  in  various  ways  to 
extenuate  the  murder  of  Brown  ;  and  one  of  the  most  re- 
cent of  their  number  has  ventured,  in  the  face  of  the 
clearest  contemporary  evidence,  as  well  as  of  the  reluctant 
admission  of  friends,  to  deny  that  this  deed,  which  he 
characterises  as  "a  dastardly  and  unprovoked  murder," 
was  perpetrated  by  Claverhouse  at  all.     See  Appendix  L. 

t  John  Brown  was  buried  at  the  end  of  his  house,  with 
the  following  inscription  on  his  gravestone  : — 

"  In  earth's  cold  bed  the  dusty  part  here  lies 
Of  one  who  did  the  earth  as  dust  despise ; 
Here,  in  this  place,  from  earth  he  took  departure — 
Now  he  has  got  the  garland  of  the  martyr,"  &c. 
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this  barbarous  deed  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  stamp 
the  character  of  Claverhouse  with  eternal  infamy  ; 
and  it  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  even  on  his 
obdurate  heart  and  seared  conscience  the  prayers 
of  John  Brown  produced  an  impression  which  was 
never  altogether  worn  off. 

A  few  days  after  the  murder  of  the  Priesthill 
Atrocious  martyr  another  atrocious  deed  was 
conduct  of  perpetrated  in  Eskdale.  One  of  the 
Johnstone  of  prescribed  wanderers,  labouring 
er  a  '  under  a  mortal  disease,  had  found 
shelter  under  the  roof  of  a  respectable  widow,  named 
Hislop,  and  had  died  there.  This  offence  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  Johnstone  of  Westerhall,  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  estate  on  which  she  lived, — an  apostate 
from  presbyterianism,  who  hated  with  peculiar 
bitterness  the  faith  which  he  had  abandoned,  and 
laboured  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  government 
by  his  vindictive  persecution  of  the  covenanters. 
This  petty  tyrant  pulled  down  the  house  of  the  poor 
widow,  drove  out  her  and  her  younger  children  to 
wander  in  the  fields,  robbed  hei  of  her  furniture, 
and  dragged  her  son  Andrew,  who  was  a  mere 
youth,  before  Claverhouse,  that  sentence  of  death 
might  be  passed  upon  him.  Claverhouse,  strange 
to  say,  expressed  pity  for  the  poor  lad.  Since  the 
murder  of  Brown  he  had  exhibited  some  marks  of 
compunction,  and  now  urged  delay.  But  Wester- 
hall, eager  to  signalise  his  loyalty,  insisted  that 
the  sentence  should  be  immediately  executed,  and 
Claverhouse  yielded,  saying,  "  The  blood  of  this 
poor  man  be  upon  you :  I  am  free  of  it."  The 
captain  of  a  Highland  company,  who  was  present 
with  his  men,  was  asked,  but  peremptorily  refused 
to  execute  this  iniquitous  sentence,  and  Claverhouse 
ordered  three  of  his  own  dragoons  to  do  it.  When 
they  were  ready  to  fire,  the  youth  was  told  to  pull 
his  bonnet  over  his  face.  "No ! "  was  his  undaunted 
reply ;  "  I  can  look  my  death-bringers  in  the  face 
without  fear — I  have  done  nothing  of  which  I  need 
be  ashamed."  Then  holding  up  his  Bible,  he 
charged  them  to  answer  for  what  they  were  about 
to  do  at  the  great  day,  when  they  should  be  judged 
by  what  is  written  in  that  Book.  He  received 
their  fire  without  shrinking,  and  was  buried  in  the 
moor.* 

As  the  Scottish  parliament  was  expected  to  be 

Meeting  of  the    more  obsequious  than  the  English  to 

Scottish        the  royal  will,  the  meeting  of  the  Es- 

parhament-     tfttes  afc  Edinburgh  wa8  hurried  on, 

while  the  session  of  the  English  houses  was  post- 
poned, for  the  express  purpose,  as  James  admitted,  of 
affording  the  former  an  opportunity  to  exhibit  an 
example  of  dutiful  obedience  to  the  king's  com- 
mands. The  meeting  was  opened  on  the  28th  of 
April,  by  Queensberry,  as  commissioner.  As  every 
presbyterian  was  excluded  by  the  test,  this  as- 
sembly was  composed  entirely  of  episcopalians, 
and  showed  itself  even  more  base  and  obsequious 
than  its  predecessors  in  its  readiness  to  sacrifice 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  nation  on  the 
shrine  of  arbitrary  power.  The  Estates  were 
*  Wodrow  ;  Cloud  of  Witnesses. 


plainly  informed  by  his  majesty  in  the  letter,  which 
was  read  to  them  at  the  opening,  that  he  was  de- 
termined to  maintain  his  prerogative  in  its  highest 
lustre;  that  compliance  with  his  demands  was 
necessary  rather  for  their  own  security  than  for 
his  aggrandisement;  and  that  as  nothing  had 
been  left  unattempted  by  certain  "  fanatical  mur- 
derers and  assassins,  wild  and  inhuman  traitors," 
to  overturn  the  public  peace,  he  trusted  that 
nothing  would  be  wanting  on  the  part  of  the  par- 
liament to  inflict  merited  punishment  on  them  for 
their  crimes.  The  commissioner  and  the  chan- 
cellor enlarged  successively  on  the  royal  letter,  and 
eagerly  pressed  the  extirpation  of  the  Cameron  ians, 
not  merely  as  rebels  to  the  king,  but  as  inveterate 
enemies  to  mankind. 

The  confidence  of  James  in  the  servility  of  the 
Scottish  parliament  was  not  mis-  —its  baseness 
placed.  They  drew  up  a  declara-  and  servility, 
tion  of  duty,  in  which  they  expressed  their  abhor- 
rence of  every  principle  derogatory  to  the  king's 
sacred,  supreme,  sovereign,  absolute  authority,  and 
promised  an  unreserved  obedience  to  his  commands. 
The  whole  nation,  between  sixteen  and  sixty,  was 
placed  at  his  disposal.  The  duties  which  had  been 
granted  to  the  late  king  were  annexed  in  per- 
petuity to  the  crown  ;  and  an  additional  income  of 
two  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  pounds  Scots, 
equivalent  to  eighteen  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
was  settled  on  James  for  life.  The  most  iniqui- 
tous acts  of  the  privy  council  and  of  the  justiciary 
court  were  legalised  by  ex  post  facto  enactments; 
and  an  ample  indemnity  was  granted  to  all  the 
officers  of  the  crown,  civil  and  military,  for  their 
illegal  proceedings.     The  demand  of  the  king  for 

new  and  more  stringent  penal  laws     _  L    „ 

.     ^     ..  °    .    \  Enactment  of 

against     the     presbyterians     was  more 

promptly  and  zealously  obeyed,  stringent  laws 
It  was  enacted,  by  a  statute  of  ^"J^g 
peculiar  atrocity,  that  whoever 
should  expound  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  a  house 
where  five  persons  in  addition  to  the  members  of 
the  family  were  present,  or  should  attend  either  as 
preacher  or  hearer  a  field-meeting,  should  be 
punished  with  death  and  confiscation  of  goods.* 
The  refusal  to  give  evidence  against  persons  sus- 
pected of  treason  or  nonconformity  was  converted 
into  the  same  crimes  of  which  they  were  accused. 
To  administer  or  receive  the  covenant,  to  write  in 
its  defence,  or  to  acknowledge  its  obligation,  was 
declared  treason.  The  test  was  extended  to  nearly 
all  classes  of  the  community,  under  the  penalty  of 
a  fine,  at  the  discretion  of  the  council.  The  Earl  of 
Loudoun,  Lord  Melville,  Fletcher  Attainder 
of  Saltoun,  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  Sir  of  the  exiles. 
James  Dairy mple,  Sir  John  Cochrane,  and  other 
exiles,  were  attainted,  and  their  estates  forfeited ; 
and  Campbell  of  Cesnock  and  his  son,  though 
acquitted  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  to  gratify  the 
rapacity  of  Melfort,  were  deprived  of  their  estates, 
and  sent  to  the  Bass.  And,  finally,  this  scene  of 
wholesale  murder  and  spoliation  was  closed  by  an 
*  Act.  Par.  Jam.  c.  vii.,  May  8th,  1685. 
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act  by  which  the  estates  of  Argyll,  Baillie  of 
Jerviswood,  Porterfield  of  Duchal,  and  about 
twenty  others,  were  for  ever  annexed  to  the 
crown. 

The  insatiable  greed  of  the  king  and  the 
Origin  of  courtiers,  and  the  numerous  at- 
entails.  tainders  which  the  parliament  was 

required  to  sanction,  excited  great  alarm  among 
the  nobility;  and  it  has  been  conjectured,  with 
much  plausibility,  that  an  act  which  was  passed 
at  this  time  to  authorise  the  perpetual  entail  of 
lands,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
their  estates  from  alienation  or  debts,  was  really 
intended  to  secure  them  from  the  rapacity  of  the 
crown.  As  it  is  a  maxim  in  law  that  a  person 
attainted  can  forfeit  nothing  more  than  he  was 
entitled  to  alienate,  the  possession  of  an  entailed 
estate  would,  in  the  event  of  an  attainder,  forfeit 
merely  his  own  life-rent  interest  in  the  property. 
In  this  way  the  family  would  be  preserved  from 
ruin,  and  the  iniquitous  laws  which  now  disgraced 
the  statute-book  would  be  at  least  partially  evaded. 
It  was  owing  to  this  cause  that  strict  entails  were 
introduced  into  Scotland  at  a  period  when  other 
countries  were  freeing  themselves  from  the  tram- 
mels of  the  feudal  system.  But  in  adopting  this 
measure  to  recover  their  property  from  the  grasp 
of  the  crown,  the  Estates,  with  that  disregard  of 
honesty  characteristic  of  the  times,  did  not  hesitate 
to  set  aside  the  just  claims  of  their  private 
creditors. 

Meanwhile  the  Scottish  and  English  exiles  in 
The  Scottish  Holland,  stimulated  alike  by  pri- 
and  English  vate  and  public  wrongs,  were  en- 
gaged in  planning  a  double  inva- 
sion for  the  deliverance  of  their 
respective  countries.  Monmouth,  whose  hopes  of 
return  to  England  were  utterly  extinguished  by 
the  death  of  his  father,  and  the  accession  of  his 
obstinate  and  implacable  uncle,  yielded  to  the  im- 
portunity of  his  associates,  and  agreed  to  make  a 
descent  on  the  southern  coast  of  England;  while 
the  Earl  of  Argyll  undertook  the  invasion  of  Scot- 
land. Associated  with  the  great  Highland  chief- 
tain were  certain  Scottish  gentlemen,  whom  the 
iniquitous  measures  of  the  court  had  driven  from 
their  native  land,  and  who  were  burning  with  im- 
patience to  effect  its  deliverance  from  arbitrary 
power.  The  chief  of  these  exiles  was  Sir  Patrick 
Hume  of  Polwarth,  whose  escape  has  already  been 
mentioned.  He  has  been  justly  described  as  "a 
man  incapable  alike  of  leading  and  of  following; 
conceited,  captious,  and  wrong-headed,  an  endless 
talker,  a  sluggard  in  action  against  the  enemy,  and 
active  only  against  his  own  allies."  *  At  the  very 
outset  the  mutual  jealousies  and  contentions  of  the 
exiles  had  nearly  ruined  the  enterprise.  At  length 
their  differences  were  compromised,  and  it  was 
resolved  that  Argyll  should  attempt  a  descent  on 
Scotland,  and  that  Monmouth  should,  a  few  days 
after,  land  in  the  west  of  England,  where  it  was 

*  Laing's  History,  vol.  ii.  pp.  160,  161. 
f  Macaulay's  History,  voL  i.  p.  536. 


exiles 
in  Holland. 


expected  that  his  personal  popularity  would  at- 
tract the  great  body  of  the  people  to  his  standard. 
It  was  arranged   that  Monmouth  should   be   ac- 
companied by  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  a  staunch  repub- 
lican, who,  though  he  disapproved  of  the  attempt, 
yet  would   not  shrink   from   sharing  its   dangers 
along  with  his  friends ;  while  Rumbold  and  Ayloffe, 
two  of    the  English   exiles,   agreed   to   go   with 
Argyll  to  Scotland.     On  the  2nd     Departure  of 
of  May   the  Scottish   expedition,      Argyll  from 
consisting  of  three  ships,  set  sail       Holland— 
from  Amsterdam,  and  after  a  prosperous  voyage 
reached  the  Orkneys  on  the  6th,  and  anchored  off 
Kirkwall.  Argyll's  secretary  and  physician,  having 
very  unwisely  been  allowed  to  go  on  shore,  were 
arrested  by  Mackenzie,  the   bishop.     After  losing 
three  days  in  a  fruitless  attempt  to  obtain  their 
release,  and  in  keen   debates  re-     —he  lands  in 
specting  the  course  they  should        Scotland, 
pursue,  the  refugees   proceeded    to   the   coast  of 
Argyleshire. 

The  government,  however,  had  already  been 
apprised  by  Mackenzie  of  the  movements  of  the 
rebel  squadron.  Some  time  before  this,  indeed, 
accounts  had  reached  Scotland  of  the  preparations 
going  forward  in  Holland,  and  measures  had  been 
taken  to  defeat  the  expected  attempt.  The  country 
was  put  into  a  state  of  defence  ;  the  preparatiou3 
militia  was  ordered  to  be  in  readi-  of  the 

ness  ;  the  strongholds  in  Argyle-  government, 
shire  were  dismantled  or  garrisoned  ;  the  chiefs  of 
the  clan  Campbell  were  summoned  to  Edinburgh 
and  thrown  into  prison,  while  others  were  com- 
pelled to  give  security  for  their  peaceable  behaviour. 
As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  sailing  of  the  expedition 
arrived,  troops  were  put  in  motion  towards  the 
west  coast,  and  several  ships  of  war  were  ordered 
to  cruise  near  the  Isle  of  Bute.  On  reaching  his 
own  country,  therefore,  Argyll  found  that  effectual 
precautions  had  been  taken  against  his  attempt,  and 
that  even  his  own  clan  were  disheartened  and  un- 
able to  afford  him  adequate  assistance.  From 
Dunstaffnage,  where  he  first  touched,  he  proceeded 
to  Campbelton,  near  the  southern  extremity  of 
Kin  tyre.  Here  he  published  two  Argyll  pub- 
manifestoes,  one  addressed  to  his  lishes  his 
clan,  recapitulating  the  personal  manifesto- 
injuries  he  had  received  from  the  government ;  the 
other  to  the  presbyterians,  enumerating  the  suffer- 
ings inflicted  upon  the  country  by  a  popish  tyrant, 
and  calling  upon  all  true  patriots  to  take  up  arms 
for  the  vindication  of  the  covenant  and  the  over- 
throw of  popery  and  prelacy.  The  fiery  cross  was 
also  sent  throughout  the  district,  to  summon  all  the 
Campbells,  from  sixteen  to  sixty,  to  rally  round 
the  banner  of  their  chief.  But  only  about  eighteen 
hundred  men  obeyed  this  summons,  not  more  than 
a  third  of  the  number  that  wrould  have  assembled, 
if  the  strength  and  spirit  of  the  clan  had  been  un- 
broken. 

A  difference  of  opinion  now  arose  between  the 
earl  and  his  associates  respecting  the  course  they 
should  follow.     Argyll  proposed  that  they  should 
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first  of  all  expel  the  royal  troops  from  his  domains, 

disputes       and  take  possession  of  the  Castle 

with  bis  of  Inverary.  A  secure  base  would 
associates.  thus  be  obtained  for  their  offen- 
sive movements.  The  whole  strength  of  his  clan 
would  be  at  liberty  to  muster  under  his  banner, 
and  such  an  accession  of  strength  would  enable 
them  to  make  a  descent  into  the  low  country  with 
good  hopes  of  success.  But  Sir  Patrick  Hume 
and  Sir  John  Cochrane,  who  had  throughout  mani- 
fested the  greatest  jealousy  of  Argyll,  and  had 
pertinaciously  thwarted  his  plans,  insisted  that 
they  should  at  once  proceed  to  Ayrshire,  where 
the  people  were  strongly  attached  to  the  cause  of 
the  covenant.  After  a  long  and  fierce  discussion 
Argyll  gave  way,  and,  against  his  better  judgment, 
consented  to  make  a  compromise,  and  to  allow 
Cochrane  and  Hume  to  advance  into  the  Lowlands 
with  a  part  of  their  little  army. 

After  a  fruitless  attempt  to  reach  the  coast  of 
Cochrane        Ayrshire,  which  was  watched  by 
lands  at         two  English  frigates,   the  insur- 
Greenock—     gGnts  sailed  up  the  estuary  of  the 
Clyde  as  far  as  Greenock.     Here  another  scene  of 
dissension    and    wrangling    ensued.       Cochrane 
wished  to  land,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  pro- 
visions.    Hume,  of  course,  objected ;  and  Elphin- 
stone,  a  subordinate  officer,  whom  Cochrane  ordered 
to  go  on  shore  at  the  head  of  twenty  men,  refused 
to  obey.     Major  Fullarton,  another  of  the  officers, 
then  made  the  attempt  with  only  twelve  men,  and, 
after  a  slight  skirmish,  drove  back  a  body  of  militia, 
by  whom  the  place  was  guarded,  and  obtained  a 
supply  of  meal.      They   were  completely   disap- 
pointed, however,  in  their  expectations  of  assist- 
ance from  the  Lowland  covenanters.     The  more 
moderate  of  the  party  were  crushed  by  oppression 
or  overawed  by  the  presence  of  the  military,  and 
regarded  as  hopeless  the  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
government,  hateful  though  it  was  to  the  great 
— theCamero-     °ody    of   the    people;    while   the 
nians  refuse  to    Cameronians  cherished  a  vindic- 
join  him.        tiye  reconection  0f  the  ravages  of 
the   Highland  host,   and   of    the  support  which 
Argyll  himself  had  given  to  the  persecuting  go- 
vernment, and  refused  to  unite  with  him  on  the 
grounds  set  forth  in  his  manifesto. 

On  the  failure  of  their  hopes  of  assistance  from 
the  presbyterians  of  Renfrew  and  Ayr,  Cochrane 
and  Hume  rejoined  Argyll,  who  had  proceeded  to 
the  island  of  Bute.  Difficulties  now  gathered  thick 
Renewed  around  the  devoted  band,  but  still 
dissensions.  their  dissensions  were  as  violent 
as  ever,  and  the  two  parties  seemed  even  about 
to  come  to  blows.  They  at  length  agreed  to  gar- 
rison a  fort  on  the  small  island  of  Eillangheirrig, 
at  the  mouth  of  Loch  Ridden,  and  there  disem- 
barked the  military  stores.  Their  ships  were 
moored  close  to  the  walls  of  the  fort,  out  of  the 
reach,  as  was  supposed,  of  the  royal  frigates,  and 
some  outworks  were  thrown  up  for  their  protection. 
Leaving  a  portion  of  his  troops  to  protect  the 
place,  Argyll  proceeded  towards  Inverary,  but  was 


obliged  speedily  to  retrace  his  steps  by  the  intel- 
ligence that  the  king's  frigates  were  threatening 
Eillangheirrig.  The  earl  proposed  to  attack  the 
enemy  with  his  ships,  assisted  by  thirty  large 
fishing- boats  manned  with  Highlanders;  but,  as 
usual,  the  committee  resolutely  opposed  the  plan, 
and  even  excited  a  mutiny  among  the  sailors. 

The  ill-fated  enterprise  was  now  rapidly  hasten- 
ing to  ruin.     The  committee  had  reserved  to  them- 
selves   the    superintendence    of  the    stores,    and 
these  had  been  so  mismanaged  and  wasted  that 
provisions    began    to  fail,   and  the   Highlanders 
consequently  deserted  in  great  numbers.     In  these 
disheartening  circumstances,  Ar-    Argyll  resolve8 
gyll    at    length    yielded    to    the       to  make  a 
urgency    of    the    committee,   and     descent  on  the 
agreed  to  make  a  descent  into  the  ands— 

Lowlands.  The  insurgents  accordingly  marched 
towards  Dunbartonshire,  but  they  had  scarcely 
reached  the  eastern  shore  of  Loch  Long,  which 
they  crossed  by  night  in  boats,  when  news  reached 
them  that  the  royal  frigates  had  forced  a  passage 
through  the  shallows  and  captured  their  ships,  and 
that  Elphinstone,  who  had  most  — capture  of 
unwisely  been  left  in  command  h*8  stores, 
at  Eillangheirrig,  had,  without  a  blow,  abandoned 
the  fort  and  all  their  stores  to  the  enemy. 

Affairs  were  now  all  but  desperate.  The  means 
of  escape  were  cut  off;  provisions  and  ammunition 
were  lost;  while  the  Marquis  of  Athollwas  ad- 
vancing on  one  side,  the  Duke  of  Gordon  on  another, 
and  the  Earl  of  Dunbarton  was  preparing  to  oppose 
the  little  army  of  the  exiles  in  front.  In  this 
extremity  Argyll  resolved  boldly  March  to 
to  march  to  Glasgow,  and  resolutely  Glasgow 
persevered,  in  spite  of  the  opposi-  resolved  on- 
tion  of  Hume  and  his  associates,  who  now  abandoned 
the  plan  they  had  up  to  this  time  pertinaciously 
urged,  and  proposed  that  they  should  take  up  a 
strong  position  among  the  Highland  fastnesses. 
On  the  16th  of  June  they  crossed  the  river  Leven, 
three  miles  above  Dunbarton,  and  marched  east- 
ward to  the  village  of  Kilmaronock  "  weary  and 
hungry  enough."  A  strong  body  of  regular 
troops  and  militia  now  appeared  in  front,  and 
Argyll  proposed  to  attack  them ;  but  his  intention 
was  overruled  by  Hume  and  the  other  officers,  and 
it  was  resolved  to  give  the  enemy  the  slip  by 
decamping  during  the  night  and  hastening  towards 
Glasgow.  The  guides,  however,  mistook  the  way, 
and  led  the  troops  into  a  morass,  where  the  baggage 
and  horses  were  lost.  All  order  and  subordination 
instantly  ceased.  Numbers  lost  Dispersion  of 
their  way,  and  were  separated  Argyll's  army— 
from  the  main  body  ;  hundreds  deserted  under 
cover  of  the  darkness ;  and  next  morning  only  five 
hundred  men,  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  hunger, 
assembled  at  Kilpatrick. 

The  enterprise  was  now  at  an  end.  The  little 
band  of  disheartened  fugitives  broke  up  and  dis- 
persed. Cochrane  and  Hume,  with  a  small  body 
of  men,  forced  a  passage  over  the  Clyde,  at  Ers- 
kine  House,  repulsed  a  party  of  militia  who  opposed 
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them,  and  fled  into  Ayrshire,  where  Cochrane  was 
betrayed  by  his  uncle's  wife,*  and  sent  up  to  Lon- 
don. Hume  once  more  escaped  to  the  Continent, 
to  return  in  the  train  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
Argyll  endeavoured,  but  without  success,  to  obtain 
shelter  in  the  house  of  one  of  his  retainers  who 
lived  near  Kilpatrick.  He  then  crossed  the  Clyde 
in  the  disguise  of  a  countryman,  along  with  Major 
Fullarton,  to  whom  he  professed  to  act  as  guide.  On 
reaching  Inchinnan,  near  Paisley,  they  attempted  to 
cross  the  river  Cart  by  a  ford,  which  was  guarded  by 
a  party  of  militia.  Something  in  Argyll's  appear- 
ance excited  their  suspicions,  and  they  attempted 
to  seize  him.  He  sprang  into  the  stream,  and 
kept  five  assailants  at  bay,  for  a  short  time,  with 

—his  capture     his  pistols ;  but  the  water  had  ren- 

at  Inchinnan—  dered  his  weapons  useless,  and  he 
was  struck  to  the  ground  with  a  broadsword,  and 
secured,  exclaiming  as  he  fell,  "Alas!  unfortunate 
Argyll."  His  captors  were  moved  with  pity  when 
they  discovered  the  rank  of  their  prisoner,  but 
they  dared  not  release  him.f  He  was  first  of  all 
conveyed  to  Renfrew,  and  thence  to  Edinburgh. 
Every  kind  of  indignity  was  heaped  upon  him 
during  his  journey,  but  he  bore  it  all  with  astonish- 
ing patience  and  equanimity.  He  was  led  up  the 
Canongate  and  High  Street  like  a  common  male- 
factor, with  his  hands  bound  behind  his  back  and 
his  head  bare,  preceded  by  the  executioner  bearing 
the  axe.  On  reaching  the  castle  he  was  put  in 
irons,  and  informed  that  the  privy  council,  by  the 
command  of  the  king,  had  determined  not  to  bring 
him  to  a  new  trial  for  his  rebellion,  but  to  put  him 
to  death  under  his  former  iniquitous  sentence. 

He  was  required  by  the  privy  council  to  answer 

—he  is         certain  questions  upon  oath,  and 

threatened       was  threatened  with   the  torture, 

with  torture-    by  the  pogitive  orderg  of  the  ki 

himself,  to  compel  him  to  reveal  the  names  of  his 
supporters.  This  atrocious  threat,  however,  was 
not  carried  into  effect,  though  it  is  certain  that  the 
earl  resolutely  declined  to  say  anything  that  could 
injure  his  friends.  u  1  have  named  none  to  their 
disadvantage,"  he  wrote  on  the  morning  of  his 
execution ;  "  I  thank  God,  he  hath  supported  me 
—his  firmness  wonderfully!"  The  night  before 
and  composure  his  death  he  composed  his  own 
in  prison.  epitaph,  a  short  poem  written  in  a 
simple  and  forcible  style,  vindicating  his  character 
from  the  aspersions  of  his  enemies — complaining 
that  his  fall  was  caused  more  by  his  friends  than 
by  his  foes,  though  the  latter  had  thrice  sentenced 
him  to  death ;  and  expressing  his  confident  hope 

*  In  revenge  for  the  death  of  her  brother,  Captain  Cle- 
land,  who  fell  in  a  skirmish  between  the  fugitives  and  a 
troop  of  soldiers  who  sought  to  hinder  their  flight  into 
Ayrshire. 

t  One  of  these  militia  men  was  named  Riddell,  and  so 
hateful  did  the  whole  of  the  race  of  the  Eiddells  in  conse- 
quence become  to  the  Campbells,  that  within  the  present 
century  a  horse-dealer  bearing  that  name,  on  visiting  Bal- 
loch  fair,  near  Loch  Lomond,  found  it  necessary  to  assume 
the  name  of  Bidet.  The  spot  where  the  earl  was  taken 
is  marked  by  a  stone,  which  is  termed  by  the  country 
pfcuple  "  Argyll's  stone." 


that  though  Providence  had  frowned  on  his  attempt, 
God  would  at  length  vindicate  the  cause  of  his 
oppressed  people,  and  by  another  hand  rescue  the 
faithful  remnant,  and  bruise  the  serpent's  head. 

His  wife  and  daughters  had  been  apprehended 
by  order  of  the  privy  council,  as  soon  as  the 
rumour  of  his  invasion  reached  Scotland,  and  con- 
fined in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  so  that  he  had 
the  opportunity  of  spending  a  few  hours  in  their 
society.  To  his  sister,  Lady  Lothian,  who  was 
deeply  affected  in  bidding  him  farewell,  he  said, 
"  I  am  now  loosed  from  you  and  all  earthly  satis- 
factions, and  long  to  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far 
better.  It  seems  the  Lord  thought  me  not  fit  to 
be  an  instrument  in  his  work ;  but  I  die  in  the  faith 
of  it,  that  it  will  advance,  and  that  the  Lord  will 
appear  for  it.  I  hear  they  cannot  agree  about  the 
manner  of  my  death,  but  I  am  assured  of  my  sal- 
vation ;  as  for  my  body,  I  care  not  what  they  do 
with  it.  Sister,"  he  added,  while  his  heart  filled 
at  the  thought  of  his  afflicted  wife,  "  be  kind  to 
my  Jeanie."  "  We  must  not  part  like  those  not  to 
meet  again,"  were  his  farewell  words  to  his  step- 
daughter, Lady  Sophia  Lindsay,  who  had  formerly 
saved  his  life  by  aiding  his  escape  from  prison. 

Although  the  earl  spoke  strongly  of  the  folly  and 
perversity  of  his  associates,  he  expressed  no  regret 
on  account  of  the  enterprise  itself;  but  he  professed 
deep  penitence  for  his  former  unworthy  com- 
pliance with  the  sinful  measures  of  the  government, 
and  his  conformity  to  the  worship  of  the  Established 
Church,  But  though  he  was  not  worthy,  he  said,  to 
be  the  instrument  of  delivering  the  nation  from  the 
yoke  of  bondage,  and  the  Church  from  her  oppressors, 
and  his  attempt  had  failed,  yet  he  felt  assured  that 
the  good  cause  would  ultimately  triumph.  ••  I  do 
not,"  he  added,  '*  take  on  myself  to  be  a  prophet, 
but  I  have  a  strong  impression  on  my  spirit  that 
deliverance  will  come  very  suddenly." 

On  the  day  of  his  execution  he  dined  and  con- 
versed at  table  with  great  cheerfulness,  and,  having 
been  accustomed  to  sleep  after  dinner,  he  lay  down 
as  he  was  wont  and  took  a  short  slumber.  At 
this  time  one  of  tho  officers  of  state  came  to  visit 
him  with  a  message  from  the  privy  council,  and 
demanded  admittance.  He  was  told  that  the  earl 
was  asleep ;  but,  thinking  this  a  mere  subterfuge,  he 
insisted  on  entering.  The  door  of  the  apartment 
was  softly  opened,  and  he  was  permitted  to  look 
in.  The  sight  of  the  prisoner,  to  whose  destruction 
he  had  contributed,  sleeping  placidly  on  his  bed 
overwhelmed  him  with  remorse  and  shame.  He 
ran  out  of  the  castle  in  a  state  bordering  on  dis- 
traction, took  refuge  in  the  house  of  a  female 
relative  who  lived  hard  by,  and  flung  himself  in 
agony  on  a  couch.  After  reiterated  inquiries 
respecting  the  cause  of  his  terror  and  anguish,  he 
at  length  exclaimed,  "  I  have  seen  Argyll,  within 
an  hour  of  eternity,  sleeping  as  pleasantly  as  a 
child.     But  as  for  me — " 

On  leaving  his  bed,  the  earl  was  brought  down 
from  the  castle  to  the  council-house,  where  he  was 
to  remain  till  the  hour  for  his  execution.     During 
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that  brief  interval  he  wrote  the  following  farewell 
letter  to  his  wife : — "  Dear  heart, — God  is  unchange- 
able ;  He  hath  always  been  good  and  gracious  to 
me,  and  no  place  alters  it.  Forgive  me  all  my 
faults ;  and  now  comfort  thyself  in  Him  in  whom 
only  true  comfort  is  to  be  found.  The  Lord  be  with 
thee,  bless  and  comfort  thee,  my  dearest !  Adieu." 
To  his  step-daughter  and  daughter-in-law,  Lady 
Sophia,*  for  whom  he  entertained  a  peculiar  regard, 
he  wrote  : — "  My  dear  Lady  Sophia, — What  shall  I 
say  in  this  great  day  of  the  Lord,  wherein,  in  the 
midst  of  a  cloud,  I  find  a  fair  sunshine  ?  I  can 
wish  no  more  for  you  but  that  the  Lord  may  com- 
fort you  and  shine  upon  you  as  He  doth  upon  me, 
and  give  you  the  same  sense  of  his  love  in  staying 
in  the  world,  as  I  have  in  going  out  of  it.  Adieu." 
On  the  same  day,  before  leaving  the  castle,  he 
bade  farewell  to  his  second  son  : — "  Dear  John, — 
We  parted  suddenly,  but  I  hope  shall  meet  happily 
in  heaven.  I  pray  God  bless  you ;  and  if  you  seek 
Him,  He  will  be  found  of  you.  My  wife  will  say  all 
to  you ;  pray  love  and  respect  her.  I  am  your 
loving  father,  Argyll."! 

After  writing  these  letters,  he  proceeded  to  the 
place  of  execution  at  the  Cross,  accompanied  by  a 
number  of  his  friends,  and  some  episcopalian  divij.es. 
On  the  scaffold  his  behaviour  was  remarkably 
composed,  and  even  cheerful.  He  addressed  the 
spectators  in  a  speech  which  breathed  the  spirit  of 
piety  and  resignation,  and  declared  that  he  forgave 
his  enemies  as  he  hoped  to  be  forgiven.  One  of 
the  episcopalian  clergymen  who  attended  him  taid 
aloud,  so  as  to  be  heard  by  all  the  people,  "  This 
nobleman  dies  a  protestant." — "  Yes,"  said  the 
earl,  stepping  forward,  "  I  die  not  only  a  protestant, 
but  with  a  heart-hatred  of  popery,  prelacy,  and  all 

, .  .        superstition."     He  next  took  leave 

of  his  friends,  delivered  to  Lord 
Maitland  some  tokens  of  remembrance  to  his  wife 
and  children,  and  kneeling  down,  laid  his  head  on 
the  block,  and  prayed  for  a  little  space.  He  then 
uttered  aloud  three  times  the  words,  "  Lord  Jesus, 
receive  me  into  glory !"  and  having  given  the  signal 
to  the  executioner  by  raising  his  hand,  the  axe 
descended  and  severed  his  head  from  his  body,  and 
it  was  soon  after  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  Tol- 
booth.  % 

Rumbold  and  Ayloffe,  the  two  Englishmen  who 
had  accompanied  Argyll  in  his  unfortunate  expe- 
dition, and  who  had  displayed  throughout  a  degree 
of  sense  and  courage  which  presented  a  striking 

*  The  earl  was  married  to  the  widow  of  the  first  Earl  of 
Balcarres.  Her  daughter,  Lady  Sophia,  was  the  wife  of 
Charles,  one  of  the  sons  of  Argyll.  The  earl  also  wrote  a 
brief  farewell  letter  to  her  sister,  Lady  Henrietta. 

t  Wodrow,  vol.  ii. ;  Lives  of  the  Lindsays,  vol.  ii.  p.  153. 

%  The  cruel  and  vindictive  character  of  James  was  dis- 
played in  his  causing  two  medals  to  be  struck  to  comme- 
morate his  triumph  over  an  innocent  nobleman,  whom  his 
own  injustice  had  reduced  to  despair.  On  the  one  medal 
were  the  heads  of  Argyll  and  Monmouth  placed  on  altars, 
the  bleeding  bodies  beneath,  with  an  inscription,  Sic  aras 
et  sceptra  tuemur  (Thus  we  defend  our  altars  and  sceptres) ; 
on  the  other,  their  heads  upon  spikes,  and  the  inscription, 
Ambitio  malesuada  ruit  (Ill-advising  ambition  brings  ruin). 
(Laing,  vol.  ii.  p.  166.) 


contrast  to  the  folly  and  perversity  of  many  of 
their  coadjutors,  lost  their  way  during  the  night 
march  from  Loch  Lomond  to  Kilpatrick,  and  were 
unable  to  rejoin  the  main  body  of  their  associates. 
Next  day  they  were  attacked  by  a  party  of  militia, 
and  after  a  desperate  resistance,  in  which  Rumbold 
was  mortally  wounded,  they  were  captured  and 
brought  to  Edinburgh.  Rumbold  had  originally 
been  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Cromwell ;  at  the 
Restoration  he  became  a  maltster,  and  was  the 
owner  of  the  building  from  which  the  Rye-House 
Plot  took  its  name.  He  was  deeply  implicated  in 
that  conspiracy,  and  was,  therefore,  peculiarly  ob- 
noxious to  the  government,  who  resolved  to  bring 
him  immediately  to  trial,  "  that  he  might  not  pre- 
vent his  public  execution  by  his  death."  *  He  was 
accordingly  tried,  found  guilty,  Trial  and 
and  condemned  to  be  executed  execution  of 
within  a  few  hours.  He  solemnly  Bumbold  and 
denied,  as  a  dying  man,  that  he  ■Mloffe. 
had  designed  to  assassinate  the  king;  but  frankly 
admitted  his  accession  to  Argyll's  invasion,  and  the 
part  which  he  had  taken  as  an  officer  in  the  army 
of  the  insurgents.  He  vindicated  his  conduct  by 
the  sacred  duty  incumbent  upon  all  freemen  to 
resist  oppression  and  tyranny;  and  declared  that 
he  never  would  believe  that  Providence  had  sent 
the  greater  part  of  mankind  into  the  world 
with  saddles  on  their  backs  and  bridles  in  their 
mouths,  and  some  few  ready  booted  and  spurred 
to  ride  them.  "  I  desire,"  he  added,  "  to  bless  and 
magnify  God's  holy  name  for  this,  that  I  stand  here 
not  for  any  wrong  that  I  have  done,  but  for 
adhering  to  his  cause  in  an  evil  day.  If  every 
hair  of  my  head  were  a  life,  in  this  quarrel  I  would 
venture  them  all."  He  was  drawn  to  the  place  of 
execution  on  a  hurdle ;  "  for,  laying  aside  the  igno- 
miny/' says  Fountainhall,  "he  was  not  able  to 
walk  by  reason  of  his  wounds.  He  carried  him- 
self discreetly  enough,  and  heard  the  ministers, 
but  took  none  of  them  to  the  scaffold  with  him." 
His  courage  and  equanimity  extorted  the  reluctant 
admiration  even  of  his  enemies.  On  the  scaffold 
he  began  to  pray  on  behalf  of  the  "  good  old  cause," 
which  he  had  supported  to  the  death;  but  the 
officers  commanded  the  drums  to  beat  lest  the  people 
should  hear  him.  The  sentence  of  the  justiciary 
court  was  executed  upon  him  to  the  letter,  with 
all  its  revolting  barbarities.  His  head  was  placed 
on  the  west  port  of  Edinburgh,  and  his  quarters 
were  sent  to  Glasgow,  Dumfries,  New  Galloway, 
and  Jedburgh  ;  but  by  order  of  the  king  they  were 
afterwards  carried  up  to  London. t 

Colonel  Ayloffe,  who  had  joined  the  expedition 
rather  from  political  than  religious  motives,  and 
was,  indeed,  suspected  of  infidelity  or  atheism,  when 
brought  as  a  prisoner  to  Glasgow,  attempted  to 
destroy  himself  with  a  penknife ;  but  his  wounds, 
though  severe,  were  not  mortal,  and  he  was  sent 

*  Wodrow,  vol.  ii.  pp.  529 — 546 ;  Burnet,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
17 — 23 ;  Fox's  History  of  James,  vol.  ii.  pp.  163 — 164, 
178—211 ;  M'Crie's  Life  of  Brysson. 

f  Fountainhall's  Decision ;  Fox's  History ;  Wodrow, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  548—576. 
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up  to  London,  in  the  hope  that  some  more  ample 
information  respecting  the  plot  might  be  extracted 
from  him.  He  was  brought  before  the  privy 
council,  and  examined  by  the  king  himself,  but 
without  effect  He  firmly  refused  to  save  his  own 
life  by  criminating  his  associates.  "  You  had 
better  be  frank  with  me,"  said  James,  "  you  know 
it  is  in  my  power  to  pardon  you." — "  It  may  be  in 
your  power,"  was  the  cutting  rejoinder,  "  but  it  is 
not  in  your  nature."  In  spite  of  his  connection  by 
affinity  with  the  late  Chancellor  Clarendon,  the 
father-in-law  of  James,  he  was  executed  under  his 
former  outlawry,  and  died  with  great  firmness  and 
composure.* 

Sir  John  Cochrane,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
been  betrayed  by  his  uncle's  wife,  was  condemned 
to  be  hanged  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh  ;  but  he  was 
ultimately  sent  up  to  London,  and  his  pardon  pur- 
chased by  his  father,  who  gave  a  bribe  of  five 
thousand  pounds  to  James's  priests.f 

The  unsuccessful  attempt  of  Argyll  to  vindicate 
Cruelties        tne  liberties   of  his   country   was 

inflicted  on  the  followed  by  the  most  disgraceful 
Campbells.  severities  towards  his  defenceless 
retainers.  Upwards  of  twenty  of  the  most  con- 
siderable gentlemen  of  his  clan  were  put  to  death 
by  the  Marquis  of  Atholl,  and  many  of  his  humbler 
followers  were  hanged  without  a  trial.  Argyll's 
son  Charles,  the  husband  of  Lady  Sophia  Lindsay, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  this  titled  savage  while  ill  of 
a  fever,  and  but  for  the  interference  of  the  privy 
council,  at  the  intercession  of  some  ladies,  Atholl 
would  have  hanged  him  before  his  father's  gate  at 
Inverary.  He  laid  waste  the  whole  district  with 
fire  and  sword,  and  with  malignant  cruelty  burnt 
the  houses,  destroyed  the  nets  and  fishing-boats, 
cut  down  the  fruit  trees,  and  broke  in  pieces  the 
millstones,  in  order  to  deprive  the  miserable  inha- 
bitants of  their  only  means  of  subsistence.  More 
than  three  hundred  persons  of  both  sexes  were 
transported  to  the  colonies  and  sold  for  slaves,  and 
many  of  them  were  previously  deprived  of  their 
ears  by  the  hangman,  and  branded  in  the  cheek 
with  a  hot  iron. 

During  the  alarm  created  by  Argyll's  invasion, 

_    ,  the  privy  council  ordered  all  the 

Barbarous  *       *  , 

treatment  of     covenanters  who  were  in  prison  to 

the  presby-      be  sent  to  the  Castle  of  Dunnottar, 
terians  in  Dun-   in  the   county  0f  Kincardine,  for 
nottar  Castle.     ....  '  »  .-  „,, 

their    more  safe   custody.      lhey 

performed  this  toilsome  journey  on  foot,  and  were 
compelled  to  march  with  their  hands  tied  behind 
their  backs,  as  if  they  had  been  most  dangerous 
criminals.  Every  kind  of  indignity  and  outrage 
was  heaped  upon  them.  At  night  they  were 
thrust  into  crowded  and  unwholesome  apartments 
in  the  jails,  and  one  tempestuous  night  of  wind 
and  rain  they  spent  without  shelter,  upon  a  bridge 
across  the  North  Esk,  in  Forfarshire.  When  they 
reached  the  place  of  their  destination  they  were,  to 
the  number  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  per- 
sons, including  several  women  and  children,  thrust 
*  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  634.  t  Ibid. 


into  a  dark  subterranean  vault  full  of  mire,  and 
with  only  one  small  window  opening  to  the  sea. 
Their  guards  treated  them  with  the  most  shocking 
inhumanity,  allowed  them  neither  bedding  nor 
provisions,  excepting  what  they  bought,  and  made 
them  pay  for  every  indulgence,  and  even  for  the 
water  with  which  they  were  supplied.  In  a  few 
days  about  forty  of  these  unhappy  prisoners  were 
removed  into  a  smaller  vault,  into  which  light 
entered  only  by  a  chink ;  and  they  were  compelled 
to  stretch  themselves  on  the  damp  floor,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  benefit  of  a  current  of  fresh  air  which 
entered  through  a  decayed  part  of  the  wall  close 
to  the  ground.  Many  of  them  died  in  consequence 
of  this  horrid  confinement,  and  the  tortures  to 
which  they  were  subjected.  At  the  intercession 
of  the  governor's  wife,  their  sufferings  were  at 
length  somewhat  alleviated  by  their  removal  to 
apartments  better  ventilated.  Twenty-five  of  them 
succeeded  in  making  their  escape  down  the  pre- 
cipitous rock  on  which  the  castle  was  built,  but 
fifteen  of  these, were  betrayed  by  the  neighbouring 
peasantry  and  retaken.  They  suffered  the  most 
cruel  tortures  at  the  hands  of  the  soldiery,  and 
were  bound  down  to  the  floor  of  their  dungeon 
with  fiery  matches  burning  for  several  hours  be- 
tween their  fingers.  Several  of  them  expired 
under  this  diabolical  treatment,  and  the  fingers  of 
others  were  reduced  to  ashes.  In  consequence  of 
a  strong  representation  which  was  made  to  the 
council  regarding  these  atrocities,  orders  were 
given  that  provisions  and  other  necessaries  should 
be  allowed  to  the  prisoners  on  moderate  terms,  and 
that  they  should  not  be  crowded  together  so  closely 
in  their  dungeon.  It  was  supposed  that  by  this 
time  their  patience  and  fortitude  would  be  ex- 
hausted by  the  dreadful  sufferings  they  had  under- 
gone ;  and  the  Earls  of  Errol  and  Kintore  were 
appointed  to  ascertain  whether  they  would  take 
the  test,  and  promise  to  attend  in  future  their 
parish  churches.  But  they  all  — many  of 
stood  faithful  to  their  principles,  them  sold  for 
About  the  end  of  July  they  were 
brought  to  Leith,  and  those  who  adhered  to  their 
resolution,  and  persisted  in  refusing  the  test,  were 
transported  to  the  plantations.* 

Meanwhile   Monmouth  and  his  associates,   ac- 
cording to  their  concerted  plan,  had  undertaken 
the  invasion  of  England,  and  six  days  before  the 
capture  of  Argyll  they  landed  at  Lyme,  in  Dorset- 
shire.     A  considerable  number  of  the  yeomanry 
and    peasantry    flocked   to   the   standard   of    the 
adventurer.     But  it  soon  became     R,uin  0f  Mon- 
evident  that  he  was  totally  dis-    mouth's  expe- 
qualified  to  conduct  such  an  enter- 
prise 5  and  on  the  6th  of  July  the  insurgents  were 
routed  with  great  slaughter  at  Sedgemoor,  near 
Bridgewater,  in   Somersetshire.      Monmouth  was 
taken   and   executed,  and  many  hundreds  of  his 
followers  shared  his  unhappy  fate,  or  were  sold 
into   slavery;    and    the    bloody    "campaign,"   as 

*  Wodrow,  vol.  ii.  pp.  558—567;  Walker's  Vindication 
of  Cameron,  &c,  p.  177 ;  Introduction  to  "Old  Mortality." 
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James  himself  had  the  barbarity  to  term  it,*  of  the 
infamous  Jeffreys  spread  carnage  and  mourning 
throughout  the  western  counties  of  England. 

The  destruction  of  Argyll  and  Monmouth  having 
strengthened  the  authority  of  the  king,  and  freed 
him  from  all  fear  of  opposition,  he  now  began  to 
throw  off  the  mask,  and  to  endeavour  openly  to 
establish  popery  and  arbitrary  power.  His  dis- 
Arbitrarv        pensing  at  once,  by  his  own  au- 

acts  of  James,  thority,  with  all  the  penal  laws 
affecting  the  Romanists;  his  annulling  the  test 
and  the  oath  of  supremacy;  his  re-establishment 
of  the  oppressive  and  vexatious  court  of  high 
commission  ;  and  many  other  arbitrary  acts  of  a 
similar  kind,  left  the  people  no  room  for  doubt 
that  James  intended  to  usurp  despotic  authority 
both  over  the  bodies  and  consciences  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  to  destroy  alike  their  civil  and  religious 
liberties. 

Proceedings  of  a  similar  kind  were  adopted  in 
Scotland,  but  much  more  openly  and  boldly  than 
the  infatuated  monarch  at  first  ventured  to  do  in 
the  southern  division  of  the  island.     Royal  letters 

Encourage-  "were  sent  down  to  the  privy  coun- 
ment  of  cil,  authorising  Roman  Catholics  to 
popery.  hold  officeg  without  taking  the  test. 

Strict  injunctions  were  issued  to  the  clergy  that 
they  should  not  preach  against  popery,  because  to 
do  so  was  "  insulting  to  the  king's  religion  ;"  the 
printers  and  booksellers  of  the  capital  were  charged 
by  the  chancellor  not  to  publish  any  work  without 
his  licence ;  and  the  shops  of  the  booksellers  were 
ransacked,  and  all  publications  on  the  errors  of 
Romanism  were  seized  and  committed  to  the  flames. 
A  bookseller,  named  James  Glen,  more  courageous 
than  the  rest,  told  the  messengers  of  the  court 
that  he  had  in  his  shop  one  book  which  denounced 
popery  more  severely  than  all  the  other  books  in 
the  world.  They  required  him  to  produce  it,  and 
he  showed  them  a  copy  of  the  Bible. f  Crowds  of 
popish  priests  flocked  to  Scotland  from  the  Conti- 
nent; a  college  of  Jesuits  was  established  in  the 
palace  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  youth ; 
images,  crosses,  and  other  similar  articles,  the  im- 
portation of  which  was  illegal,  were  now  allowed 
to  pass  the  Custom-house  unchallenged ;  and  a 
chapel  was  fitted  up  in  the  chancellor's  house  for 
the  private  celebration  of  mass.  These  proceed- 
Riotin  ings  excited  great  commotion  in 

Edinburgh.  Edinburgh,  and  a  riot  ensued,  in 
which  several  citizens  lost  their  lives  by  the  fire  of 
the  soldiers,  who  were  called  out  to  quell  the  mob, 
and  to  protect  the  mansion  in  which  the  obnoxious 
rites  were  celebrated.  Several  of  the  rioters  were 
hanged,  but  the  popular  sympathy  ran  strongly  in 
their  favour,  and  the  chancellor  and  his  master 
were  held  in  universal  detestation. 

Queensberry,  the  lord-treasurer,  had  for  some 

*  "  Lord  Chancellor  has  almost  done  his  campaign ;  he 
has  already  condemned  several  hundreds,  some  of  whom 
are  already  executed  ;  more  are  to  be,  and  the  others  sent 
to  the  plantation." — James's  Letters.  (Dalrymple's  Me- 
moirs, vol.  ii.  p.  53.) 

t  Fountainhall,  vol.  i.  p.  398. 
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years  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  James,  which, 
indeed,  he  had  well  merited  by  his  Disgrace  of 
combined  servility  and  cruelty ;  but  Queensberry. 
he  was  a  zealous  Protestant,  and  he  had  distinctly 
informed  the  king  that  he  would  be  no  party  to 
any  attack  upon  the  Established  Apostacy  of 
Church.  The  chancellor  and  his  Perth  and 
brother,  Melfort,  the  bitter  rivals  Melfort. 
of  the  treasurer,  sought  to  supplant  him  in  the 
royal  favour  by  the  unfailing  expedient  of  aposta- 
tising from  the  Protestant  religion  ;  and  they  now 
embraced  the  Romish  faith,  declaring  that  their 
conversion  was  owing  to  the  papers  found  in  the 
strong-box  of  Charles  II.  The  baseness  of  their 
conduct,  which  disgusted  every  honourable  man, 
whether  Protestant  or  Papist,  proved  a  sure  pass- 
port to  the  favour  of  James.  The  supreme  power 
in  the  government  was  speedily  intrusted  to  them. 
Queensberry,  whom  they  accused  of  prompting  the 
attack  upon  the  popish  chapel,  was  dismissed  from 
the  office  of  treasurer  and  reduced  to  the  inferior 
position  of  president  of  the  council ;  he  was  at 
the  same  time  removed  from  the  government  of 
the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  that  important  post 
was  conferred  upon  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  a  staunch 
Romanist. 

At  this  juncture  his  majesty  wrote  to  the  Scot- 
tish privy  council   explaining   to      Plans  of  the 
them  his  plans.     His  object  was  kinS- 

to  obtain  for  the  members  of  his  own  Church  ex- 
emption from  civil  pains  and  penalties  on  account 
of  their  religious  belief,  but  to  leave  the  covenanters 
still  exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  the  law.  The 
members  of  the  council,  however,  Opposition  of 
usually  so  obsequious  to  the  royal  tne  council, 
will,  expressed  great  reluctance  to  comply  with 
this  monstrous  demand;  and  James,  who  was 
exceedingly  provoked  at  their  refusal,  ordered 
three  of  their  number — the  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
Sir  George  Lockhart,  and  General  Drummond, 
brother  of  the  chancellor,  and  of  Melfort  —  to 
attend  him  at  Westminster.  Encouraged,  how- 
ever, by  the  strong  dissatisfaction  with  the  royal 
measures  which  they  found  prevailing  at  the 
English  court,  the  three  Scottish  councillors  refused 
to  remove  the  Roman  Catholic  disabilities,  unless 
a  similar  relief  should  be  extended  to  the  presby- 
terians,  and  the  king  should  give  a  solemn  promise 
not  to  attempt  to  destroy  or  injure  the  Protestant 
religion.  James,  however,  positively  refused  to 
comply  with  these  conditions,  and  the  three  nobles 
returned  to  Scotland  in  a  frame  of  mind  by  no 
means  favourable  to  the  royal  schemes. 

The  Scottish  parliament  assembled  at  Edinburgh 
on  the  29th  of  April,  1686.  Queens-  Meeting  of 
berry,  who  had  formerly  held  the  parliament, 
office  of  lord-high-commissioner,  was  now  set  aside, 
and  this  dignity  was  conferred  on  the  Earl  of 
Moray,  as  a  reward  for  his  recent  apostacy  from 
the  faith  of  which  his  illustrious  ancestor,  the 
"  good  Regent,"  had  been  the  zealous  defender. 
A  letter  from  the  king  was  read,  recommending 
the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws  against  the  Roman 
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Catholics,  and  offering  in  return  a  free  trade  with 

England  and  an  indemnity  for  state 
James  recom-        /«  *      -n    ..  *i-  «i 

ineuds  the       offences.        But  even   the   servile 

repeal  of  the      courtiers  and  placemen,  of  whom 

Rom.V?h  dl8-  this  parliament  was  mainly  com- 
posed,  had  become  apprehensive  of 
the  king's  designs.  The  popular  abhorrence  of 
popery  had  been  deepened  by  the  recent  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes  and  the  persecutions  in- 
flicted by  the  French  king  on  his  unoffending  Pro- 
testant subjects,  many  thousands  of  whom  had 
taken  refuge  in  England ;  and  the  episcopalians, 
hitherto  the  willing  tools  of  James,  began  now  to 
dread  that  the  same  sufferings  which  they  had 
inflicted  on  the  covenanters  were  reserved  for 
themselves.  To  the  astonishment  of  the  king, 
Evasive         therefore,  the  Estates,  instead  of 

answer  of  the  returning  an  answer,  as  formerly, 
Estates.  echoing  the  royal  sentiments, 
merely  declared  that  "  they  would  take  his  majesty's 
letter  into  their  serious  and  dutiful  consideration, 
and  go  as  great  lengths  therein  as  their  consciences 
would  allow."  And  a  large  and  respectable  mino- 
rity, including  nearly  all  the  representatives  of  the 
burghs,  voted  even  against  this  answer  as  too 
courtly.f 

An  act  for  the  removal  of  the  penalties  attached 
Hostility  of  the  to  the  Romish  worship  was  pro- 
lords  of  the  posed  to  the  lords  of  the  articles, 
articles.  without  whose  consent  no  statute 
could  be  laid  before  the  Estates  for  their  considera- 
tion ;  but,  though  this  committee  was  virtually 
nominated  by  the  king,  and  was  usually  most 
submissive  to  his  will,  they  proved  refractory  on 
this  occasion.  The  greater  part  even  of  the  bishops 
opposed  the  royal  demand,  and  were  warmly  sup- 
ported by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  Sir  George 
Lockhart,  and  General  Drummond,  who  had  just 
returned  from  their  interview  with  James  in  Lon- 
don. The  duke  declared  that,  though  a  faithful 
and  loyal  subject,  he  could  not  obey  his  majesty 
in  opposition  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience.  The 
chancellor  said  that  conscience  was  a  vague  word, 
which  might  signify  anything  or  nothing.  On 
which  Lockhart  rejoined,  "  If  conscience  be  a  word 
without  meaning,  we  will  change  it  for  another 
phrase,  which  I  hope  means  something.  For  con- 
science let  us  put  the  fundamental  laws  of  Scot- 
land." J 

James  was  exceedingly  provoked  at  this  unex- 
Dismissal  of      Pected   opposition  from  a  quarter 

Mackenzie  and  whence  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
other  privy  expect  unhesitating  support.  Some 
counci  ors.       Q^    j^     refractorv    C0Urtiers     he 

warned  and  menaced,  others  he  punished  by  the 
withdrawal  of  their  pensions,  or  by  dismissal  from 
the  privy  council.  Cairncross,  Archbishop  of  Glas- 
gow, and  Bruce,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld  were  both  dis- 
placed.    Lord  Pitmedin,  the  only  judge  who  op- 

*  Wodrow,  vol.  ii.  pp.  591,  592;  Appendix,  No.  115; 
Burnet,  vol.  iii.  p.  87. 

f  Eountainhall,  May  6th,  1686  ;  Wodrow,  vol.  ii.  p.  591, 
Appendix,  115. 

X  Citters,  quoted  by  Macaulay,  vol.  ii.  p.  120. 


posed  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws,  was  removed 
from  the  bench;  and  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  the 
lord-advocate,  in  spite  of  all  his  claims  on  the 
gratitude  of  the  king  by  his  unscrupulous  persecu- 
tion of  the  covenanters,  was  deprived  of  his  office, 
which  was  conferred  on  Sir  John  Dalrymple. 
These  severe  measures,  however,  failed  to  terrify 
the  refractory  lords  of  the  articles  into  submission, 
encouraged  as  they  were  by  the  popular  appro- 
bation, expressed  through  both  the  pulpit  and  the 
press.  After  a  contest  which  lasted  several  weeks, 
and  excited  intense  anxiety  in  England  as  well  as  in 
Scotland,  they  were  induced  to  propose  merely 
that  the  Romish  form  of  worship  should  be  tole- 
rated in  private  families ;  and  it  was  doubtful 
whether  the  Estates  would  consent  to  pass  even 
this  restricted  measure  of  relief.  i)i93olution  of 
The  commissioner,  in  despair,  ad-  parliament, 
journed  the  parliament,  which  was  soon  after 
dissolved  by  the  king.* 

Any  man  capable  of  discerning  the  signs  of  the 
times  must  have  clearly  perceived  the  peril  of  the 
course  which  James  was  pursuing;  but  warnings 
and  expostulations  were  alike  thrown  away  upon 
the  wrong-headed  bigot,  who  seemed  bent  on 
alienating  the  firmest  supporters  of  his  throne. 
He  now  declared  that  since  his  gracious  offer  to 
accept  the  dutiful  assent  of  the  Scottish  parliament 
to  his  demands  had  been  spurned,  he  was  resolved 
to  dispense  by  his  own  authority  with  all  the  penal 
laws  affecting  Roman  Catholics,  and  to  visit  with 
his  severe  displeasure  those  who  had  dared  to 
thwart  his  schemes.  Queensbcrry  Di8mi8sai  of 
was  deprived  of  all  his  employ-  Queensberry 
ments,  and  left  to  feel  the  ingrati-  ttnd  others- 
tude  of  the  master  for  whose  sake  he  had  sacrificed 
the  liberties  of  his  country  and  the  rights  of  his 
fellow-subjects.  To  prepare  the  way  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  dispensing  powers,  eleven  members  of 
the  privy  council,  including  the  Earls  of  Mar,  Dum- 
fries, and  Glencairn,  who  had  opposed  the  king's 
designs  in  parliament,  were  dismissed  from  office, 
and  their  places  at  the  board  were  supplied  by 
papists.  As  the  representatives  of  Tlie  burghs 
the  towns  had  strenuously  resisted  deprived  of 
the  proposals  of  the  court,  it  was  their 

now  resolved  to  remodel  the  burghs,  pm  l  eges 
and  to  deprive  them  of  their  privileges  by  the 
simple  mandate  of  the  sovereign.  The  annual  elec- 
tions of  magistrates  and  councillors  were,  therefore, 
prohibited.  The  king  assumed  to  himself  the  right 
of  nominating  the  provosts,  and  they  in  turn  ap- 
pointed the  magistrates  and  town-council ;  so  that 
the  election  both  of  the  municipal  office-bearers  and 
of  their  representatives  in  parliament  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  crown.  Having  thus  punished  or  in- 
timidated the  opponents  of  his  plans,  James  an- 
nounced to  the  remodelled  council  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  should  now  be  permitted  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion,  and  should  be  at  liberty  to  accept 
all  offices  and  benefices  which  he  might  think  fit 
to  bestow  on  them ;  that  the  judges  and  magis- 
*  Fountainhall,  June  15th,  1686. 
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trates  were  forbidden  to  execute  the  laws  against 
papists  on  pain  of  his  high  displeasure ;  and  that 
a  chapel  should  be  fitted  up  in  his  palace  of  Holy- 
rood,  and  provided  with  chaplains,  for  the  public 
celebration  of  divine  service  according  to  the 
Exercise  of      Romish  ritual.     He,  at  the  same 

the  dispensing  time,  dispensed  with  the  test,  and 
power.  substituted  a  new  oath,  to  be  taken 

by  all  his  subjects,  by  which  they  swore  never  to 
resist  his  authority  upon  any  pretence  or  for  any 
cause.  And  this  he  declares  was  done  by  his  own 
absolute  power.  "  We  have  thought  fit,"  he  says, 
"  to  grant,  and  by  our  sovereign  authority,  prero- 
gative royal,  and  absolute  power,  which  all  our 
subjects  are  to  obey  without  reserve,  do  hereby 
give  and  grant  our  royal  toleration."  The  obsequi- 
ous board  expressed  their  assent  in  the  most  servile 
terms  to  the  unconstitutional  injunctions,*  and 
declared  that  they  were  ready  to  hazard  their  lives 
and  fortunes  in  maintaining  the  royal  prerogative  ; 
and  though  a  sullen  discontent  pervaded  that  class 
of  the  Scottish  people,  hitherto  most  conspicuous 
for  their  slavish  loyalty,  no  one  ventured  as  yet  to 
disobey  the  royal  commands. 

In  order  to  cover  his  real  design,  James,  at  the 

Partial  indul-  same  time  that  he  removed  the 
gence  of  the      disabilities  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 

Presbyterians.     granted  a  partial  indulgence  to  the 

moderate  presbyterians  and  to  the  quakers,  but 
with  a  renewal  of  all  the  former  severe  enactments 
against  conventicles.  None  of  the  presbyterians, 
however,  would  accept  of  the  indulgence  in  this 
form ;  and  as  the  king  had  now  become  exceedingly 
anxious  to  conciliate  the  nonconformists,  he  soon 
after  (April,  1687)  published  his  "  Declaration  for 
Liberty  of  Conscience,"  in  which  still  farther  con- 
cessions were  made;  and  this  was  followed  in  July 
by  a  third  proclamation,  abolishing  all  laws  im- 
posing penalties  and  disabilities  on  account  of 
nonconformity,  and  all  restrictions  except  the  pro- 
hibition of  field-meetings. f 

Some  of  the  more  moderate  of  the  presbyterian 
—accepted  by     party,  worn  out  by  their  long-con- 
a  lew —        tinued  persecution,  and  overlook- 
ing the  danger  which  lurked  in  this  unconstitutional 
exercise  of  power,  availed  themselves  of  the  indul- 
gf.ice  thus  granted,  and  resumed  the  exercise  of 
their  ministerial  functions,  and  a  few  even  went 
so  far  as  to  thank  the  king  for  the  insidious  boon, 
as  H  a  gracious  and  surprising  favour."     The  Came- 
— sternly  re-     ronians,  however,  true  to  their  own 
jected  by  the     principles,  would  accept  no  favour 
Cameronians.     from  ft  despotic   sovereign,  whose 

allegiance  they  had  renounced,  and  sternly  refused 
to  avail  themselves  of  an  indulgence  which  was 
obtained  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  fundamental  laws 
of  the  kingdom.  They  boldly  declared  that  the 
proposed  boon  was  intended  merely  to  facilitate 


*  The  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  the  Earls  of  Dundonald 
and  Panmure  refused  to  subscribe  the  answer  of  the  board, 
but  ail  the  other  privy  councillors,  including  the  two 
archbishops,  attached  their  signatures 

f  Wodrow,  vol.  ii.  p.  417 ;  Burnet,  vol.  iii.  p.  138. 


the  extension  of  popery;  denounced  the  illegal  and 
unconstitutional  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative 
in  which  it  originated ;  refused  to  give  security  for 
their  loyalty ;  and  continued  to  meet  for  divine  wor- 
ship in  conventicles,  in  defiance  of  the  renewed  de- 
nunciations of  vengeance  against  all  who  preached 
in  the  fields.  James  Renwick,  one  Martyrdom  of 
of  their  most  zealous  and  intrepid  James  Renwick. 
preachers,  persevered  with  undaunted  courage  in 
acting  on  these  principles,  and  condemned  with 
great  keenness  the  conduct  of  those  who  had  ac- 
cepted the  royal  indulgence  and  toleration.  He 
became  in  consequence  exceedingly  obnoxious  to 
the  government,  and  after  several  hair-breadth 
escapes  he  was  at  last  apprehended  in  the  begin- 
ning of  February,  1688.  When  examined  by  the 
privy  council,  he  resolutely  disowned  the  royal 
authority,  and  acknowledged  that  he  had  taught 
his  people  that  it  was  unlawful  to  pay  cess  for  the 
maintenance  of  tyranny  and  the  suppression  of  the 
Gospel,  and  that  it  was  lawful  to  come  in  arms  to 
the  field  meetings  to  defend  themselves  against 
their  assailants.  In  consequence  probably  of  the 
altered  policy  of  the  king,  the  council  made  various 
attempts  to  induce  him  to  retract  these  sentiments, 
but  in  vain.  He  was,  of  course,  found  guilty 
and  condemned  to  death,  and  was  executed  at  the 
Cross  of  Edinburgh,  February,  11th,  1688,  in  tile 
twenty-sixth  year  of  his  age.* 

Renwick  was  the  last  Protestant  martyr  that 
suffered  in  Scotland.  The  persecution  of  the  Stew- 
arts lasted  twenty-eight  years,  in  Number8 
the  course  of  which  it  is  computed  •who  suffered 
that  no  fewer  than  eighteen  thou-  during  the 
sand  persons  suffered  death,  or  Perst*ution- 
some  other  form  of  penal  infliction,  on  account  of 
their  religion.  Nearly  two  thousand  were  banished 
to  the  plantations,  of  whom  several  hundreds 
perished  on  the  voyage  by  shipwreck  or  cruel  treat- 
ment; nearly  three  thousand  suffered  all  the 
horrors  of  imprisonment  in  the  most  loathsome 
dungeons,  and  many  were  subjected  to  tortures 
shocking  to  humanity;  about  seven  thousand  went 
into  voluntary  exile ;  six  hundred  and  eighty  were 
killed  in  the  encounters  with  the  soldiers;  five  hun- 
dred were  put  to  death  in  cold  blood;  and  nearly 
four  hundred  were  murdered  under  the  forms  of  law. 
Besides  all  these,  great  numbers  were  reduced  to 
abject  misery ;  and  multitudes  perished  through 
cold,  hunger,  and  fatigue  while  wandering  on  the 
mountains  and  moors,  or  hiding  in  dens  and  caves 
of  the  earth.  "But,"  as  Defoe  has  beautifully 
remarked,  "  it  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  the 
names  of  the  sufferers,  and  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  come  at  the  certain  number  of  those  ministers 
or  others  who  died  in  prison  and  banishment,  there 
being  no  record  preserved  of  their  persecution  in 
any  court  of  justice.  Nor  could  any  roll  of  their 
names  be  preserved  in  those  times  of  confusion  any 
where,  but  under  the  altar,  and  about  the  throne  of 
the  Lamb,  where  their  heads  are  crowned,  and 

•  Scot's  Worthies,  p.   612—626;   Wodrow,  and  Biog. 
Presby.  vol.  ii. 
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their  white  robes  seen,  and  where  an  exact  account 
of  their  number  will  at  last  be  found."  * 

But  the  downfall  of  this  horrible  system  of  ec- 
Crisis  of        clesiastical  tyranny  and  civil  des- 

James's  affairs,  potism  was  rapidly  approaching. 
James  had  now  filled  up  the  measure  of  his  iniquity, 
and  the  hour  of  retribution  at  length  arrived.  His 
pertinacious  exercise  of  the  dispensing  power  and 
admission  of  crowds  of  papists  to  offices  of  authority 
and  trust;  his  attempts  to  compel  the  clergy  to 
read  from  their  pulpits  a  second  declaration  of 
indulgence,  dispensing  with  the  test  and  penal 
laws;  his  imprisonment  and  trial  of  the  seven 
bishops  for  their  refusal  to  comply  with  his  illegal 
and  unconstitutional  demands ;  and  the  birth  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  at  the  time  regarded 
by  the  great  body  of  the  people  as  a  spurious  child 
imposed  upon  them  as  the  heir  of  the  monarchy, 
brought  matters  to  a  crisis,  and  induced  the  nation 
to  throw  off  the  hateful  yoke  under  which  they 
had  so  long  groaned. 

The  patriotic  and  public-spirited  part  of  the 
community  had  for  some  time  turned  their  eyes  to 
William  Prince  of  Orange,  who  had  married  Mary, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  James,  and  was  regarded  as 
the  bulwark  of  the  Protestant  faith  against  the 
aggressions  of  the  French  king.  That  prince  had 
long  watched  anxiously  the  course  of  affairs  in 
Britain,  and  had  seen  with  alarm  the  arbitrary 
measures  which  his  father-in-law  was  adopting 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  constitution  and 
the  established  religion  of  the  kingdom.  He  had 
Invitation        *°r  80me  ^me  carried  on  an  in t i- 

given  to  the  mate,  though  cautious,  correspond- 
Prince  of  ence  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Orange.         mjg,    and    prote8tant    party   jn 

England,  and  pressing  invitations  were  now  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  the  most  influential  persons  in 
the  kingdom,  desiring  his  aid  in  maintaining  the 
liberties  of  the  country,  and  in  rescuing  it  from  a 
degrading  subservience  to  the  designs  of  France. 
After  long  and  careful  deliberation,  William  de- 
termined to  comply  with  their  urgent  solicitations. 
He  sets  sail,      Accordingly,  on  the  19th  of  Octo- 
and  is  driven     ber,  he  put  to  sea  with  a  fair  wind  ; 
back  by  a       but  after  the  fleet  was  about  mid- 
tempest.        way  between  the  ]3utcll  and  El)g. 

lish  coasts  the  wind  changed,  a  violent  tempest 
arose,  aggravated  by  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
and  the  terrors  of  a  lee  shore.  The  ships  were 
scattered  in  all  directions,  but  in  the  end  they  all 
save  one  regained  the  coast  of  Holland  in  safety  ; 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  armament  was 
reassembled,  the  damage  it  had  sustained  repaired, 
and  the  expedition  was  again  ready  to  set  sail. 

An  exaggerated  account  of  this  disaster  was  soon 
conveyed  to  Britain,  and  raised  the  hopes  of  the 
popish  party,  while  it  produced  a  corresponding  de- 
pression in  the  minds  of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
Wrhen  the  intelligence  reached  Scotland,  the  sup- 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  p.  158  ;  M'Crie's 
Sketches,  vol.  ii.  p.  240 ;  Short  Memorial  of  the  Suffer- 
ings and  Grievances  of  the  Presbyterians,  1690. 


porters    of   the  government  flattered   themselves 
that  the  projected  invasion  was  completely  defeated, 
and   the  prelates  of  the  Scotch  Kpiscopal  Church 
(with  the  exception  of  the  Bishops     Servile  letter 
of  Argyll  and  Caithness),  with  their    of  the  Scottish 
characteristic     servility,     availed         bishops, 
themselves  of  this  favourable  opportunity  to  make 
a  flaming  profession  of  loyalty  to  James,  and  to 
express  their  warmest  gratitude  to  heaven  "  that 
he  had  been  so  often  miraculously  prospered  with 
glory  and  honour  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  his 
august  brother,  and  of  these  kingdoms;  and  that 
through  the  divine  goodness,  the  ragings  of  the  sea, 
and  the  madness  of  unreasonable  men,  he,  whom 
they  styled  the  darling  of  heaven,  had  been  peace- 
ably seated  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.     They 
then   declared  how   thankful   they   were   for  his 
repeated  assurances  of  his  royal  protection  to  their 
national  Church  and  religion;  congratulated  him 
upon  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  alluded  with 
amazement  to  the  invasion  from  Holland,  praying, 
that  those  who  invaded  his  majesty's  just  rights 
might  be  disappointed  ;  and  pledging  themselves 
not  only  to  be  guided  by  the  most  fervent  loyalty, 
but  to  promote,  in  all  his  subjects,  a  steadfast  alle- 
giance to  his  majesty,  which  they  conceived  to  be 
an  essential  part  of  religion."  *    When  we  consider 
that   this  slavish   document   was  addressed   to  a 
sovereign    who    had    openly    and    systematically 
violated  the   constitution   of    the   kingdom,   both 
civil   and  ecclesiastical,  and  had  perpetrated  the 
most  savage  cruelties  on  those  who  had  sought  to 
maintain  the  rights  and  liberties  of  their  country, 
and  that  it  denounced  in  the  strongest  terms  the 
enterprise  of  a  prince  who,  as  the  inscription  on  his 
banner  testified,  came  to  "  maintain  the  liberties  of 
England  and  the  Protestant  religion,"  it  throws 
very   instructive    light  on   the   principles  of  the 
Scotch  Episcopal  Church,  and  goes  far  to  account 
for  the  detestation  in  which  the  prelatic  form  of 
government  has  always  been   held  by  the  people 
of  Scotland. 

Meanwhile,  William  had  put  to  sea  the  second 
time,  on  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  Landing  of 
November,  with  a  fleet  of  upwards  William  at 
of  six  hundred  vessels  and  an  army  lorbay. 
of  fourteen  thousand  men,  and,  after  a  prosperous 
voyage,  landed  at  Torbay  on  the  oth  of  November, 
1688,  the  anniversary  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  The 
peasantry  of  Devonshire  flocked  in  considerable 
numbers  to  welcome  the  prince,  but,  to  his  great 
mortification,  for  some  time  no  man  of  note  or 
influence  repaired  to  his  quarters.  At  length,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  week,  several  gentlemen  of  the  county 
gave  in  their  adherence  to  his  cause.  They  were 
speedily  followed  by  Lords  Colchester,  Wharton, 
Russell,  Abingdon,  and  other  influential  noblemen 
from  different  parts  of  the  country,  who  set  out  to 
meet  William  as  soon  as  they  received  notice  of  his 
arrival ;  and  in  a  short  time  risings  in  his  favour 
took  place  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  mul- 
titudes of  all  ranks  and  political  parties  flocked 
*  Wodrow,  vol.  ii.  p.  646,  and  Appendix,  No.  147. 
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to  his  standard.    Every  day  brought  some  new  proof 
„   .    .  .     ,      of  that  universal  hostility  which 
by  vast  nura-     the  nation  entertained  against  the 
bers  of  the       measures   of   the   king.      The  de- 
people,  fection  of  the  army  soon  followed. 
Several  noblemen  and  officers  of  rank,  including 
among  others  Lord  Churchill,  afterwards  the  cele- 
brated Duke  of  Marlborough,  deserted  the  royal 
camp,  and  carried  over  to  the  prince's  army  a  por- 
tion of  their  soldiers.     Prince  George  of  Denmark, 
the  king's  son-in-law,  followed.      To  add  to  the 
Miserable        distress  of  the  unhappy  king,  the 
condition  of     Princess  Anne,  James's  favourite 
James—         daughter,  was  gained  over  by  her 
friend,  Churchill's  wife,  and  fled  from  Whitehall 
during  the  night,  and  took  refuge  with  the  insur- 
gents at  Nottingham.     At  the  tidings  of  this  event, 
the  wretched  monarch  was  stung  with  the  most 
bitter  anguish ;  "  God  help  me,"  said  he,  "  my  own 
children  desert  me  ! " 

James  now  became  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his 
queen  and  infant  son,  and  resolved  to  send  them  off 
to  France.  With  a  view,  however,  to  gain  time  for 
this  purpose,  and  to  conceal  his  real  designs,  he 
promised  to  call  a  meeting  of  parliament,  and 
made  various  other  concessions  to  the  popular 
demands.  With  some  difficulty  the  queen  escaped 
from  London  in  disguise  in  a  dark  and  tempestuous 
night.,  carrying  with  her  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
embarked  at  Gravesend  on  board  a  yacht,  which 
carried  them  in  safety  to  France.  James  himself 
then  resolved  to  leave  the  kingdom,  in  the  vain 
hope  that  his  flight  would  plunge  everything  into 
confusion,  and  that  his  interest  would  be  promoted 
by  the  anarchy  and  discord  which  he  expected  to 
ensue.  Accordingly,  he  disappeared 
on  the  night  of  the  10th  of  De- 
cember, accompanied  only  by  Sir  Edward  Hales 
and  another  friend.  On  the  morning  of  the  12th 
they  reached  the  Isle  of  Sheppy,  where  the  hoy 
in  which  they  were  to  sail  lay.  But  while  they 
were  waiting  for  the  tide  to  set  sail,  the  vessel  was 
boarded  by  a  party  of  fishermen  and  smugglers, 
who  mistook  James  for  a  Jesuit  in  disguise,  and 
mobbed  and  plundered  the  unhappy  monarch  and 
brought  him  on  shore  a  prisoner.  He  was  speedily 
rescued  out  of  their  hands  and  conveyed  back  to 
London,  where  he  arrived  on  the  16th.  But  the 
news  of  his  return  gave  little  satisfaction  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  whose  aim  from  the  beginning 
was  to  induce  his  father-in-law  to  relinquish  the 
throne  and  flee  from  the  kingdom.  He,  therefore, 
conducted  himself  towards  the  king  with  such 
coldness  and  severity  as  alarmed  him  for  his  per- 
sonal safety,  and  caused  him  to  resume  his  purpose 
of  flight.  With  this  view,  James  desired  permission 
to  retire  to  Rochester,  which  was  readily  granted. 
He  remained  there  three  nights  in  the  midst  of  a 
few  faithful  friends,  who  earnestly  entreated  him 
to  remain  in  England,  but  in  vain.  On  the  evening 
of  the  22nd  he  embarked  on  board  a  smack  which 
was  in  readiness  to  receive  him,  and  on  the  25th 
he  was  safely  landed  at  Ambleteuse,  in  France. 


—his  flight. 


After  the  flight  of  the  king,  the  Prince  of  Orange 

summoned  a  convention  at  West- 

*  ^    Ai    •     r>     a  •  Convention, 

minster.     At   their  first   meeting 

thanks  were  voted  to  the  prince  for  the  deliverance 
which  he  had  achieved  for  the  nation.  They  then 
proceeded,  by  a  great  majority,  to  vote  that  King 
James,  having  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  consti- 
tution, and  having  withdrawn  himself  out  of  the 
kingdom,  had  abdicated  the  government,  and  that 
the  throne  was  thereby  vacant. 

The  king  being  thus  set  aside,  the  convention 
proceeded  to  take  into  consideration  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  successor.  Proposals  were  made  by  some 
for  electing  a  regent ;  others  were  for  investing 
the  Princess  of  Orange  with  regal  power  in  her 
father's  room.  On  learning  these  proposals,  Wil- 
liam summoned  a  small  council  of  leading  persons, 
and  stated  that  he  thought  it  necessary  to  inform 
them  that  if  they  chose  a  regent,  he  would  not 
accept  that  office.  Neither  was  he  disposed  to 
take  the  government  of  the  kingdom  under  the 
princess  his  wife.  If  either  of  these  schemes 
were  adopted,  he  informed  them  that  he  could 
give  them  no  assistance  in  the  settlement  of  the 
nation,  but  would  return  home  to  his  own  country. 
Upon  this  it  was  agreed,  after  a  long  debate,  that 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  prince  anA 
should  reign  jointly  as  King  and  Princess  of 
Queen  of  England^  while  the  ad-  Orange  called 
ministration  of  the  government  t0  the  tbrone- 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  prince  only. 
Accordingly,  on  the  13th  of  February,  1689,  William 
and  Mary  were  proclaimed  King  and  Queen  of 
England. 

The  Revolution,  which  had  so  suddenly  changed 
the  dynasty  in  England,  found  The  Revolution 
every  element  necessary  to  its  hi  Scotland, 
development  already  in  existence  in  the  northern 
kingdom.  Twenty-eight  years  of  perfidy  and  op- 
pression had  lost  for  ever  to  the  house  of  Stewart  the 
confidence  and  affection  of  the  presbyterians.  The 
episcopalians,  alarmed  lest  the  new  order  of  things 
should  subvert  their  power,  unintentionally,  by  their 
public  declamations,  fanned  the  flame  of  national 
discontent;  while  certain  arbitrary  and  most  im- 
politic measures  that  had  been  adopted  by  the 
court,  though  afterwards  recalled,  had  shaken  the 
allegiance  of  the  army,  and  disgusted  nearly  all 
the  civil  officers  of  the  kingdom.  Notwithstanding 
the  party  animosities  by  which  the  country  had  so 
long  been  distracted,  it  now  seemed  evident  to 
moderate  and  reflecting  men,  including  many  of 
the  episcopalians  themselves,  that  the  time  had 
arrived  for  some  combined  movement  to  arrest 
the  encroachments  of  popery,  as  well  as  of  civil 
despotism ;  and  all  eyes  were  turned  towards  the 
Prince  of  Orange  as  the  only  centre  around  which 
they  could  rally  with  any  hope  of  success. 

Meanwhile,  the   administration,  struck   with  a 
moral    paralysis,   were    incapable      Weakness  of 
alike   of  decision   and   of   action.  the  government. 
Their  overthrow  was  hastened  by  disunion,  and 
each  member  began  to  provide  for  his  own  personal 
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safety  and  the  preservation  of  his  estates.  In  their 
terror,  they  attempted  to  obliterate  the  traces  of 
their  evil  deeds.  The  victims  of  their  tyranny, 
who  were  in  prison  for  their  refusal  to  renounce 
the  covenant,  were  now  set  at  liberty;  and  the 
heads  of  the  martyrs,  which  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  had  remained  bleaching  on  the  gates  of 
the  capital,  were  taken  down  and  buried,  lest  these 
monuments  of  their  cruelty  "  might  occasion  the 
question  to  be  moved  by  whom  and  for  what  they 
were  set  up  there."* 

James  had  not  lost  all  reliance  on  the  presbyte- 
Declaration  of  nan  party.  Gratitude  for  the  in- 
the  presbyte-  dulgence  they  then  enjoyed  he 
nan  ministers.     fondly  hoped  WQuld  ftt  ^  cri8ig 

attach  them  to  his  cause.  He  was  mistaken :  they 
regarded  his  pretended  favours  as  insidious  at- 
tempts for  the  subversion  of  the  Protestant  Church, 
and,  on  their  ministers  being  sounded  by  Sir 
Patrick  Murray  as  to  the  line  of  policy  they  intended 
to  adopt,  they  declined  to  answer  individually;  but 
at  a  general  meeting  summoned  on  the  occasion, 
they  boldly  declared  that  they  had  no  confidence 
in  a  government  whose  chief  offices  were  filled  by 
papists,  and  that  "  they  would  behave  in  the  junc- 
ture as  God  should  direct."  f 

At  this  critical  moment  James  accelerated  the 
Withdrawal  of  niin  of  his  cause  in  Scotland  by 
the  army  to  sending  orders  for  the  army  to 
the  south.  marcn  t0  tne  south,  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  him  to  repel  the  Dutch  invaders,  and 
this  order  was  peremptorily  repeated,  notwithstand- 
ing the  remonstrances  of  the  secret  committee.  The 
place  of  the  soldiers  in  the  capital  was  supplied  by 
the  militia,  on  whose  loyalty  no  dependence  could 
be  placed,  and  who  were  commanded  by  an  officer  of 
unprincipled  and  temporising  policy.  From  that 
instant  the  small  remnant  of  power  which  the 
government  had  still  possessed  was  extinguished ; 
and  the  dread  of  absolute  anarchy  compelled  the 
friends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  to  conceit 
measures  for  their  own  safety,  and  that  of  the 
Church  and  nation.  Their  leaders  included  many 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  highest  rank, 
among  whom  were  the  Earls  of  Glencairn,  Craw- 
ford, Dundonald,  and  Tarras,  and  they  were  joined 
by  Lord  Ross  and  several  of  the  opposite  party, 
who  were  probably  influenced  rather  by  personal 

_  .  than  public  motives.     Meanwhile, 

Commumca-  .,        r   .7.  ,    .  ' 

tions  between  tne  revolutionary  party  intercepted 

the  king  and  all   communications   between    the 

intercepted.  king  and  the  P"^  councU>  who 
were  thus  for  some  weeks  ignorant 
of  each  other's  movements  and  intentions,  while  the 
whole  was  patent  to  their  opponents.  Still  the  pres- 
by  terians  do  not  appear  to  have  adopted  any  definite 
plan  of  procedure,  until  the  landing  of  the  prince 
in  England;  and  the  publishing  of  his  manifesto 
confirmed  their  determination  to  strike  for  liberty 

*  Sufferings  and  Grievances  of  Presbyterians  in  Scot- 
land, &c,  p.  28. 

t  Balcarres  ;  Wodrow,  vol.  ii.  p.  644,  et  sea. ;  Faithful 
Contendings,  369  ;  Minutes  of  the  Society,  1688. 


at  all  hazards,  afforded  them  a  common  rallying 
point,  and  gave  form  and  coherence  to  their  design. 

William's  declaration   was   publicly  announced 
in  Glasgow,  Irvine,  and  Ayr,  and      Publication 
was  speedily  made  known  through-     of  William's 
out  the  kingdom,  in  open  defiance      declaration. 
of  a  proclamation   issued  by   the   privy  council. 
The  secret   committee,    finding  the   authority    of 
council  treated  with  contempt,  and  having  now 
no  power  to  enforce  it,  dispatched  messengers  to 
James  professing  their  continued  devotion  to  his 
service,  and  requesting  instructions.     It  was  now, 
however,  too  late.      His  cause  was  found  to  be 
hopeless,  and,  shortly  afterwards,  the  greater  num- 
ber declared  for  the  prince,  and  the  committee  was 
dissolved. 

Scarcely  had  the  army  been  withdrawn  when 
the  whole  country  was  in  com-       Di8tracted 
motion.     Multitudes  of  presbyte-       state  of  the 
rians  rose  in  arms  for  the  Prince      country  and 
of  Orange,  and  a  number  of  the      ,he  caPitaL 
more  impetuous  spirits  flocked  to  the  capital,  and 
carrying  with  them  vague  and  alarming  reports 
filled  the  inhabitants  with  consternation.     To  com- 
plete the  discomfiture  of  the  government,  the  chan- 
cellor, timidly  yielding  to  the  urgent  solicitations 
of  some  of  the  revolutionary  leaders,  consented  to 
disband  the  militia ;  and  shortly  after,  in  terror  of 
his  life  from  the  infuriated  mob,  he  retired  from  the 
council,  and  was  escorted  by  a  strong  guard  to  his 
country  seat  in  Perthshire. 

A   tumultuous    assemblage,   consisting  at    first 
chiefly  of  college  youths  and  city     Attack  on  the 
apprentices,  now  attempted  to  gain     royal  chapel, 
possession   of  the  chapel-royal,    with    its    popish 
images  and  other  paraphernalia,  which  had  been 
left  under  the  protection  of  a  Captain  Wallace  and 
a  small  guard.    The  attempt  was  unsuccessful,  and 
in  the  encounter  which  ensued  several  persons  were 
killed  on  both  sides.     The  whole  city  was  im- 
mediately in  a  ferment,  and  multitudes  of  the 
citizens,  under  the  conduct  of  some  gentleman  of 
rank  and  influence,*  assembled  in  arms,  and,  at- 
tended by  the  magistrates  in  their  robes,  the  train- 
bands, city  officers,  and  heralds,  marched  to  the 
palace,  within  which  Wallace  and  his  men  had 
sought  shelter,  and  summoned  him  in  his  majesty's 
name  to  surrender.     Wallace  refused,  but  a  party 
gaining  access  by  a  back  entry  that  had  been  incau- 
tiously left  unguarded,  the  chapel  and  palace  were 
speedily  in  the  hands  of  the  assailants.  The  work  of 
destruction  was  at  once  commenced.  The  ornaments 
of  the  chapel,  which  had  been  lately  fitted  up  for  the 
Order  of  the  Thistle,  were  demolished,  the  crucifixes, 
pictures,  and  images  were  dragged  from  their  places 
of  concealment,  paraded  in  mock  procession  through 
the  city,  and  then  committed  to      Burning  of 
the  flames  in   the   Abbey   Close.      the  images, 
The  Jesuits'  college  was  sacked      j£*$^lm 
and  burned,  its  printing-press  and    iege,  printing- 
library  were  destroyed,  and  many      house,  &c. 
of  the  private  dwellings  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
*  Balcarm'  Mem.,  p.  25. 
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shared  the  same  fate.  During  these  outrages  the 
government  remained  inactive,  probably  more 
through  terror  than  from  any  want  of  will  to 
punish  the  rioters.  At  length,  however,  the  council 
issued  a  proclamation  for  the  protection  of  the  per- 
sons and  property  of  the  Roman  Catholics ;  and 
after  the  mob  had  performed  the  ceremony,  com- 
mon at  the  period,  of  a  mock  trial  and  execution  of 
the  pope,*  the  ferment  was  for  the  time  alla)'ed. 

The  tidings  of  this  outbreak  were  speedily  con- 
veyed to  Castle  Drummond,  where  Perth  had 
taken  refuge,  and  filled  the  mind  of  the  cowardly 
renegade  with  overwhelming  alarm.  He  had  tried 
in  vain  to  find  support  in  the  rites  of  his  new  faith 
or  in  the  consolations  of  his  priests,  to  whom,  with 
eager  importunity,  he  appealed  for  comfort,  ac- 
knowledging with  craven  terror  that  "  the  terrors 
Flight  of  of  death  were  upon  him."  Afraid 
Perth —  to  trust  himself  longer  even  among 
his  own  servants  and  retainers,  he  left  his  residence 
in  disguise,  and  travelling  by  an  unfrequented 
route  over  the  Ochil  Mountains,  then  covered  with 
snow,  he  succeeded  in  reaching  Burntisland,  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  embarked 
on  board  a  ship  which  lay  off  that  port.  But,  in 
spite  of  all  his  precautions,  he  was  recognised  and 
pursued.  The  vessel  in  which  he  was  making 
his  escape  was  overtaken,  boarded  and  searched. 
The  cowardly  wretch  was  discovered  in  the  hold 
dressed  in  women's  clothes.  He  was  immediately 
—hia  capture  seized,  and,  after  having  been 
and  treatment,  stripped  and  plundered,  was  drag- 
ged on  shore  and  committed  to  the  jail  of  Ivirkaldy. 
His  late  associates  in  the  council,  with  character- 
istic baseness,  hastened  to  disown  their  colleague 
in  his  hour  of  need,  and  ordered  him  to  be  removed 
to  Sailing  Castle.  Like  his  companion  in  office 
and  in  guilt,  the  infamous  Chancellor  Jeffries, 
Perth  was  conveyed  to  his  place  of  confinement 
under  a  strong  guard,  amid  the  mingled  execra- 
tions and  threats  of  a  vast  multitude,  who  had 
assembled  to  exult  over  the  downfall  of  the  des- 
picable tool  of  oppression  and  cruelty. 

So-ne  unfounded  reports  that  ten  thousand  Irish 
tj.  j-  papists  had  landed  in  Galloway,  and 
vaswnof  Irish  ^urned  the  town  of  Kirkcudbright, 
papists.  The  having  alarmed  the  Cameronians, 
Society  men  the  whole  Society  people  of  Niths- 
nsc  in  arms.       ,  .  -    -,  „    »         * 

dale  and  Galloway  rose  in  arms, 

and,  being  joined  by  many  of  the  presbyterians  of 
the  w  ?8t,  prepared  for  the  defence  of  the  country. 
The  alarm,  however,  proved  groundless,  but  they 
did  not  disperse  until  they  had  rifled  the  houses  of 
the  papists  of  their  images  and  relics,  and  reduced 
them  to  ashes.  Though  these  proceedings  cannot 
be  defended,  they  can  excite  no  surprise,  and  it 
deserves  to  be  remarked  that  they  were  charac- 
terised by  a  degree  of  moderation  quite  unusual  in 
such  circumstances,  and  were  throughout  unac- 
companied by  violence  or  bloodshed. 

*  Balcarres,  p.  25,  el  seq. ;  King  James's  Mem.,  vol.  ii. 
p.  338 ;  Wodrow,  vol.  ii.  p.  650,  el  seq. ;  Arnot's  Hist,  of 
Jidiu. 


The  declaration  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  which 
had  now  been  diffused  everywhere  Th  ^  j 
throughout  the  country,  raised  the  tion  of  the 
hopes  of  the  friends  of  liberty,  who  Prince  of 
laying  aside  their  party  differences,  Orange. 
unanimously  resolved  to  rally  round  his  standard. 
The  declaration  was  temperate  in  its  tone,  and  had 
an  air  of  straightforward  frankness,  which  carried 
a  conviction  of  the  prince's  sincerity.  He  referred 
to  the  sufferings  of  the  people  under  the  two  pre- 
ceding reigns,  asserted  his  right  and  that  of  his 
consort  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  and  their  conse- 
quent duty  to  free  the  country  from  the  tyranny  to 
which  it  had  been  so  long  subjected.  He  de- 
manded the  concurrence  of  the  people  in  his  just 
design  for  the  good  of  the  nation,  and  declared 
that  the  freeing  of  the  kingdom  from  all  hazard  of 
popery  and  arbitrary  power  for  the  future,  and 
the  settling  it  by  parliament  on  a  solid  basis,  were 
the  true  reasons  of  his  undertaking.  Finally,  he 
called  upon  all  good  men  to  implore  the  blessing 
of  Almighty  God  on  his  endeavours,  that  so  they 
may  tend  to  the  glory  of  God,  M  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  reformed  Churches,  and  to  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  the  kingdom." 

Owing  to  the  presence  of  the  bishops,  who  were 
allowed  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  privy  council, 
and  who  were  dissatisfied  because  the  declaration 
contained  no  assurance  that  their  ascendancy  would 
be  maintained,  no  cordial  address  of  thanks  was 
voted  to  the  prince,  but  only  a  brief  and  formal 
congratulation,  which  he  received  without  exhibit- 
ing any  emotion. 

But  though  the  council  adopted   this   cautious 
policy,  the  arrival  of  William  pro-        R      .t   f 
duced  great  excitement  among  the     noblemen  and 
Scottish   people.     A  scramble  for     gentlemen  to 
place  and  power  began  among  men  n  on' 

of  all  ranks,  and  nearly  all  parties.  Noblemen, 
gentlemen,  and  burgesses,  all  who  were  ambitious 
of  preferment,  and  could  afford  the  leisure  and  the 
expense  of  a  visit  to  London,  flocked  thither,  so 
that  for  a  period  of  three  months,  Scotland,  and 
especially  the  capital,  was  deserted  by  nearly  every 
public  leader,  and  left  almost  without  a  govern- 
ment ;  yet,  to  the  honour  of  the  people,  who  had 
been  so  long  and  so  cruelly  oppressed,  this  tempting 
opportunity  of  inflicting  signal  vengeance  on  their 
persecutors  was  not  embraced. 

William  had  the  discretion  to  avoid  committing 

himself  to  the  views  and  directions      _,.,,. 

„  ..,.,.  William  as- 

of  any  one  party.  He  assembled  the     sembles  some 
leading  Scotsmen  then  congregated     of  the  leading 
in   London,    consisting    of    thirty      Sc£^^ 
peers  and  about  eighty  gentlemen, 
and  informed  them  that  the  imminent  danger  with 
which  the  liberties  of  the  country  and  the  Protes- 
tant religion  were  threatened,  had  been  his  only 
inducement  to  engage  in   his  present  undertak- 
ing, and  that  he  had  called  them  together  that  he 
might  have  their  advice.     They  repaired  to  the 
council-chamber  to  deliberate,  and  after  a  discussion, 
which  lasted  three  days,  they  resolved,  on  the  sug- 
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gestion  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  that  it  was  neces- 
sary in  the  present  distracted  state  of  the  kingdom 
"  that  executive  power  should  be  lodged  somewhere 
until  a  convention  of  Estates  should  be  called,  and 
that  that  could  be  no  where  better  or  safer  than 
with  the  prince."  An  address  to  this  effect  was 
accordingly  voted  unanimously,  and  William  was 
requested  to  appoint  the  14th  of  March  for  the 
meeting  of  the  convention,  and  to  annul  the  act 
which  excluded  presbyterians  from  the  privilege  of 
voting  or  being  returned  as  members.     The  prince 

x.   .     .  .        received   this  address   graciously, 
—their  advice.  .  .  °        ,       J 

ana  signified  his  unqualified  con- 
currence in  the  resolutions  of  the  meeting.*  Not- 
withstanding the  apparent  unanimity  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, however,  a  number  of  James's  adherents 
were  present,  who  now  saw  no  other  way  of  pro- 
moting his  cause  than  by  endeavouring  to  gain  an 
ascendancy  in  the  forthcoming  convention ;  and 
both  parties  hastened  home  to  prepare  for  the 
contest. 

In  this  struggle,   the  presbyterians,  as  might 
State  have  been   expected,  strenuously 

of  parties.  supported  the  cause  of  William, 
while  the  episcopalians  still  persevered  in  their 
attachment  to  their  native  sovereign.  There  were 
some  conspicuous  examples,  however,  on  both  sides, 
of  men  who  cared  little  for  the  principles  which  they 
professed  to  maintain,  and  were  quite  ready  to 
sacrifice  these  to  their  own  personal  aggrandise- 
ment. 

After  the  flight  of  James  was  known  in  Scotland 

State  of        the   country  was  virtually  in    a 

anarchy  in      state    of  anarchy.      "  There   was 

Scotland.        no  j^^  jn  j8rae^  an<j  every  man 

did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes."  There 
was  no  attempt,  however,  to  retaliate  on  the  in- 
struments of  tyranny  the  cruelties  they  had  inflicted 
upon  the  nation,  during  the  reigns  of  the  fugitive 
monarch  and  his  brother  :  no  lives  were  sacrificed, 
nor  were  there  any  violent  outrages  on  person  or 
property.  There  was,  indeed,  one  class  who  were 
peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  common  people,  and 
were  soon  made  to  feel  the  effect  of  the  change 
that  had  taken  place.  The  curates  were  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  hateful  system  which  had  by 
force  and  fraud  replaced  the  Church  of  their 
fathers ;  they  had  been  thrust  into  their  livings 
under  the  law  of  patronage  against  the  wishes  of 
the  parishioners ;  they  had  acted  the  part  of  spies 
and  informers  to  the  privy  council;  and  had  as- 
sisted Claverhouse  and  Dalzell  in  their  bloody  per- 
secutions, furnishing  them  with  lists  of  the  persons 
who  absented  themselves  from  their  ministry  ;  and 
not  a  few  had  brought  discredit  on  their  office 
by  their  profligate  lives.  It  was  natural,  there- 
fore, that  they  should  be  regarded  with  peculiar 
aversion  by  the  people,  and  that  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  ejecting  these  hirelings  and  intruders,  as 
they  were  termed,  from  the  places  which  had  once 
been  filled  by  those  faithful  ministers  who  had 
been  driven  into  the  wilderness,  or  had  laid  down 
*  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  805. 


their  lives  for  the  "  crown  rights  of  the  Redeemer." 
But  though  the  episcopal  clergy  were  made  to  feel 
the  effects  of  the  popular  indignation,  perhaps  in 
no  other  country  would  reprisals  have  been  so  mo- 
derate. On  Christmas,  1688,  armed  bands  of  the 
Cameronians,  or  Hillmen,  assembled  in  various  parts 
of  the  western  counties,  and  proceeded  with  great 
deliberation  to  eject  the  curates  from  their  churches 
and  manses.  The  obnoxious  incumbent  was  carried 
in  mock  procession  to  the  church-yard,  the  cross, 
or  some  other  public  place.  He  was  there  re- 
proached for  his  past  conduct ;  his  gown,  which 
was  regarded  as  a  badge  of  prelacy,  was  torn  over 
his  head ;  he  was  then  conducted  to  the  boundary 
of  the  parish,  and  dismissed  with  an  emphatic 
warning  never  to  officiate  there  again.* 

The  mode  in  which  these  proceedings  were  con- 
ducted seems  to  have  excited  the  disapprobation  of 
the  leading  covenanters ;  and  a  general  meeting 
of  ministers  and  elders  was  held,  for  the  purpose  of 
concerting  measures  for  the  ejection  of  the  epis- 
copal clergy  in  a  more  formal  and  orderly  manner. 
A  form  of  notice  was  drawn  up  and  Ejection  of  the 
served  on  all  the  curates  in  the  curates. 

western  districts  who  had  not  been  rabbled,  requir- 
ing them  to  remove  from  their  parishes  peaceably, 
on  pain  of  violent  expulsion  if  they  neglected  the 
warning.     In  this  way  about  three  hundred  in  all 

*  It  was  alleged  that  in  some  instances  the  mob  plun- 
dered the  cellar  and  larder  of  the  obnoxious  incumbents, 
greatly  to  the  scandal  of  the  more  sober  Cameronians. 
"  A  whiggish  mob,"  says  Baron  Brad wardine,  "destroyed 
the  meeting-house  of  Mr.  Rubric,  tore  his  surplice,  and 
plundered  his  dwelling-house  of  four  silver  spoons,  intro- 
mitting  also  with  his  mart  and  his  meal-ark,  and  with 
two  barrels,  one  of  single  and  one  of  double  ale,  besides 
three  bottles  of  brandy."  (Waverley,  chap,  x.)  The  spirit 
by  which  some  at  least  of  the  actors  in  these  scenes  were 
moved  may  be  learned  from  the  manner  in  which  the  ec- 
centric pedler,  Patrick  Walker,  who  wrote  the  lives  of 
Cameron,  Peden,  &c,  speaks  of  the  share  that  he  took  in 
these  rabblings.  "  The  time  of  their  fall  was  now  come,"  he 
says,  H  which  many  longed  for,  even  for  long  twenty- 
eight  years.  Faintness  was  entered  into  their  hearts,  inso- 
much that  the  greater  part  of  them  could  not  speak  sense, 
but  stood  trembling  and  sweating,  though  we  spoke  with 
all  calmness  to  them.  I  inquired  of  them  what  made  them 
to  tremble,  they  that  had  been  teachers  and  defenders  of  the 
prelatical  principles,  and  active  and  instrumental  in  many  of 
our  national  mischiefs.  How  would  they  tremble  and  sweat 
if  they  were  in  the  Grassmarket  going  up  the  ladder,  with 
the  rope  before  them,  and  the  lad  with  the  pyoted  [party- 
coloured]  coat  at  their  tail  [the  hangman]  !  But  they  were 
speechless  objects  of  pity."  Full  details  of  these  rabblings 
are  given  in  M  The  Case  of  the  Present  Afflicted  Episcopal 
Clergy  in  Scotland  truly  represented,"  drawn  up  by  them- 
selves, and  collected  by  Dr.  Munro,  who  was  at  this  time 
expelled  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  One  of  them, 
Mr.  Bullo,  of  Stobo,  declares  that  the  mob  threatened  to 
shoot  him  through  the  head,  and  "  laid  many  strokes  on 
him  with  the  broad  side  of  their  drawn  swords."  Another, 
Mr.  John  Little,  complained  grievously  of  the  treatment 
which  he  received  from  a  regiment  of  fifty  women  armed 
with  cudgels,  who,  he  says,  "  after  tearing  his  coat  off,  com- 
passed him  about,  four  at  each  arm,  others  of  them  beating 
his  head  and  shoulders  with  their  fists,  others  of  them 
scratching  and  nipping  his  back."  To  appease  these 
viragoes,  Mr.  Little  said,  "  if  they  would  let  him  into  the 
kirk  he  would  preach  a  sermon  to  them,"— an  offer  which, 
coming  from  such  a  quarter,  was  more  likely  to  inflame 
than  to  appease  their  wrath.     (See  Remarkable  " 


the  Life  of  Richard  Cameron,  &c,  Apud.  Biograph.  Pres- 
byteriana ;  Case  of  the  Afflicted  Clergy,  &c,  pp.  5,  56,  59 ; 
M'Crie's  Sketched,  vol.  ii.  pp.  262,  265.) 
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of  the  clergy  were  ejected  between  Christmas, 
1688,  and  April,  1689.  These  "rabblings"  of  the 
curates,  as  might  be  expected,  caused  a  great 
outcry  among  the  episcopalians  and  Jacobites,  and 
a  highly  coloured  report  of  their  treatment  by 
the  rabble  was  drawn  up  by  the  clergy  and  trans- 
mitted to  London.  William  immediately  issued  a 
proclamation  directing  that  the  episcopal  ministers 
should  be  suffered  to  retain  their  benefices  without 
molestation,  till  the  constitution  and  government  of 
the  Church  should  be  settled  by  the  convention. 
But  as  he  had  no  troops  in  Scotland,  and,  conse- 
quently, no  means  of  enforcing  his  commands,  his 
attempt  to  protect  the  curates  from  ejection  and 
insult  was  wholly  ineffective. 

Meanwhile,  the  elections  were  proceeding  for 
Relative         members  to  serve  in  the  conven- 

strengtb  of  the  tion,  and  it  soon  appeared  that  the 
two  parties.  Whigs  had  the  supei.iority  in  almost 
all  the  shires  and  burghs;  but  the  adherents  of 
James  relied  for  support  on  the  bishops  and  the 
majority  of  the  nobles.  The  great  body  of  the 
lawyers  also  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the 
fallen  monarch,  and  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  was 
fctill  held  for  him  by  the  Duke  of  Gordon.  At  this 
juncture,  the  Earl  of  Balcarres  and  Claverhouse, 
recently  created  Viscount  Dundee,  came  down  from 
London  to  direct  the  counsels  of  James's  adherents. 

Proceedings  of  The  former>  a  man  °f  amiab,le 
Dundee  and  disposition  and  great  accomphsh- 
Balcarres  in  uients,  had  in  his  youth  espoused 
the  popular  cause,  but  had  subse- 
quently been  gained  over  by  the  court,  and  was 
strongly  attached  to  the  king  from  personal  friend- 
ship. In  company  with  Dundee,  he  waited  upon 
James  after  his  return  to  London  from  Feversham, 
and  assured  him  of  their  continued  devotion  to  his 
interests.  As  they  walked  with  him  up  and  down 
the  Mall,  the  king  asked  them  how  they  came  to  be 
with  him  when  all  the  world  had  forsaken  him  for 
the  Prince  of  Orange  ?  Balcarres  replied  that 
their  fidelity  to  so  good  a  master  would  ever  be 
the  same ;  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  Dundee  also  made  the  strongest  pro- 
fessions of  fidelity.  "  Will  you  two,  as  gentlemen," 
inquired  James,  "  say  you  have  still  attachment  to 
me?"  —  "  Sir,  we  do,"  was  their  reply.  —  "Will 
you  give  me  your  hands  upon  it  as  men  of  honour?  " 
They  did  so.  "  Well,"  rejoined  the  unhappy  prince, 
"  I  see  you  are  the  men  I  always  took  you  to  be  ; 
you  shall  know  all  my  intentions.  I  can  no  longer 
remain  here  but  as  a  cipher,  or  be  a  prisoner  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange, — and  you  know  there  is  but  a 
small  distance  between  the  prisons  and  the  graves 
of  kings."  He  had,  therefore,  resolved,  he  said,  to 
seek  a  temporary  refuge  in  France.  "  When  I  am 
there,"  he  added,  "  you  shall  receive  my  instruc- 
tions. You,  Lord  Balcarres,  shall  have  a  commis- 
sion to  manage  my  civil  affairs ;  and  you,  Lord 
Dundee,  to  command  my  troops."  * 

On  the  following  day  James  fled  a  second  time 
from  his  palace,  never  to  return,  and  the  Prince  of 

*  Lives  of  the  Lindsays,  vol.  ii.  p.  162. 
VOL.  II. 


Orange  entered  London.  Balcarres  had  repeated 
audiences  of  William,  to  whom  he  was  well  known, 
and  whose  cousin  he  had  married.  He  expressed 
"  the  utmost  respect  for  his  highness,  but  said  that 
he  could  have  no  hand  in  turning  out  his  king, 
who  had  been  a  kind  master  to  him  in  many  things. 
The  prince,  perhaps,  valued  him  the  more  for  this, 
and  twice  thereafter  spoke  to  him  upon  the  same 
subject,  but  said  at  parting,  '  Take  care,  my  lord, 
that  you  keep  within  the  law,  for  if  you  break  it 
you  must  expect  to  be  left  to  it.' "  * 

The  eulogists  of  Dundee  assert  that  he  was  so- 
licited by  William  to  enter  his  service,  that  he 
refused  without  ceremony,  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  taken  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  King  James,  which 
he  did  not  conceive  himself  at  liberty  to  violate,! 
and  that  William  acknowledged  the  validity  of 
the  excuse.  But  the  truth  is,  he  acted  a  part  by 
no  means  so  frank  and  honest  as  the  course  adopted 
by  his  friend  Balcarres.  He  employed  Burnet  to 
mediate  for  him  with  the  new  sovereign,  declared 
his  willingness  to  acquiesce  in  the  settlement  of 
the  crown  upon  William  and  Mary,  and  obtained 
in  return  a  promise  of  protection,  and  was  per- 
mitted to  travel  down  to  Scotland  under  the  escort 
of  a  troop  of  cavalry.  "  Without  such  an  escort," 
says  Macaulay,  "  the  man  of  blood,  whose  name 
was  never  mentioned  but  with  a  shudder  at  the 
hearth  of  any  presbyterian  family,  would  at  that 
conjuncture  have  had  but  a  perilous  journey  through 
Berwickshire  and  the  Lothians."  J 

It  was  nearly  the  end  of  February  when  Dundee 
and  Balcarres  reached  Edinburgh.  +uL*^L 

They  lost  no  time  in  taking  active       adopted  by 
measures  to  revive   the   drooping         them  in 
spirits  of  their  party,  to  confirm  in  Ulg  ' 

the  waverers,  and  to  preserve  union  among  the 
adherents  of  the  fugitive  monarch.  They  waited 
upon  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  who  was  preparing  to 
surrender  the  castle,  and  though  they  found  him 
in  the  act  of  removing  his  furniture,  they  prevailed 
upon  him  to  hold  out  till  he  saw  what  course  the 
convention  should  adopt.  §  In  conjunction  with  the 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  they  had  received  a 
commission  from  James  to  adjourn  the  convention 
to  Stirling ;  and  they  informed  the  duke  of  their 
resolution  to  use  their  powers  if  the  majority  should 
prove  hostile  to  the  rights  of  their  royal  master. 

At  length  the  day  (March  14)  appointed  for 
the  meeting  of  the  Estates  arrived,  Meeting  of  the 
and  they  assembled  rather  in  the  convention, 
circumstances  of  a  Polish  diet  than  of  a  Scottish 
parliament.  The  English  convention  met  in  quiet- 
ness and  security,  and  conducted  their  proceedings 
in  the  most  orderly  manner,  and  with  the  strictest 
regard  to  form  and  precedent.  But  the  Scottish 
patriots  had  to  assemble  under  the  guns  of  a  hostile 
fortress,  and  to  mingle  even  in  their  place  of  meet- 
ing with  unscrupulous  enemies,  while  their  safety 

*  Lives  of  the  Lindsays,  vol.  ii.  p.  162. 

+  Chambers's  Rebellions  in  Scotland,  1689—1715,  p.  SO. 

t  History  of  England,  vol.  iii.  p.  270. 

§  Memoirs  of  Balcarres,  p,  24. 
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■was  farther  imperilled  by  the  presence  of  a  troop 
of  Claverhouse's  ruthless  dragoons.  In  these  criti- 
cal circumstances  they  were  obliged  to  call  to  their 
protection  a  body  of  the  western  covenanters,  who, 
nothing  loth,  flocked  to  the  capital,  carrying  under 
their  grey  plaids  the  swords  and  pistols  which 
they  had  wielded  in  the  cause  of  the  covenant  at 
Druinclog  and  Bothwell  Bridge. 

The  first  question  which  tested  the  strength  of 
Hamilton  the  hostile  parties  in  the  con- 
elected  vention  was  the  choice  of  a  presi- 
pie&i  ent.  dent.  The  presbyterians  supported 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  a  moderate  Whig  of  re- 
spectable abilities  and  fair  character,  but  whose  po- 
litical course  had  by  no  means  been  either  straight- 
forward or  decided.  The  choice  of  the  Jacobites 
fell  upon  the  Marquis  of  Atholl,  a  treacherous,  cruel, 
and  cowardly  time-server,  of  mean  abilities  and  dis- 
reputable character,  who  had  lent  himself  to  the 
court,  to  execute  its  most  flagitious  schemes,  during 
the  dark  period  of  the  persecutions.  On  the  flight 
of  James  he  had  sought  with  abject  servility  to  gain 
the  favour  of  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  but,  finding 
his  overtures  coldly  received,  he  had  once  more 
joined  the  adherents  of  the  fallen  monarch.  Parties 
were  so  nearly  balanced  that  Hamilton  was  elected 
by  a  majority  of  only  fifteen  ;  but  the  victory  was 
regarded  as  decisive,  and  about  twenty  of  the  de- 
feated party,  with  the  laxity  of  principle  which 
characterised  the  statesmen  of  the  period,  imme- 
diately joined  the  winning  side.  A  committee  of 
elections  was  then  appointed  to  scrutinise  the  dis- 
puted returns,  and  it  is  alleged  by  the  Jacobites 
that  the  majority  of  the  members  showed  gross 
partiality  in  their  decisions.  The  convention  next 
proceeded  to  make  provision  for  their  own  security. 
The  parliament-house  was  commanded  by  the  guns 
of  the  castle,  which  was  still  held  for  James  by 
the  Duke  of  Gordon,  a  papist,  and,  therefore,  dis- 
qualified by  law  to  hold  the  command.     The  Earls 

_  ,      ,        of  Lothian   and  Tweed  dale  were 
Duke  of  . 

Gordon  sum-     sent  to  require  the  duke,  in   the 
moned  to        name  of  the  convention,  to  evacu- 
8m'ca8tle— ^     ate  the  fortress  within  twenty- four 
hours.     He  at  first  seemed  inclined 
to  comply  with  the  demand,  and  asked  a  night  for 
consideration.     The  exhortations  of  Balcarres  and 
Dundee,  however,  confirmed  his  wavering  mind; 
and  next  morning,  when  the  deputies  returned  to 
receive  the  surrender  of  the  castle,  he  put  them  off 
with  an  evasive  answer,  professing  great  respect 
for  the  convention,  and  offering  to  give  security  for 
his  peaceable  behaviour  to  the  amount  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  but  refusing  to  give  up 
the  castle  until  he  should  receive  a  communication 
from  the  government  now  established  in  England, 
—refuses  and     **is  answer  was  deemed  unsatis- 
is  proclaimed     factory.      He   was    proclaimed   a 
a  traitor.        traitor  to  the  Estates,  and  guards 
were  posted  to  intercept  all  communication  be- 
tween the  garrison  and  the  city.* 

*  Acts  of  Scot.  Pari.,  March  14th  and  15th,  1689 ;  Bal- 
carres' Memoirs. 


On  the  following  day,  March  loth,  a  messenger 
arrived  from  France  with  a  sealed      Letter  from 
letter    from   King  James   to   the      James  to  the 
Estates.     The  leaders  of  the  Jaco-      convention, 
bites,  though  ignorant  of  the  contents  of  the  letter, 
and  mortified  by  the  neglect  of  their  master  to 
furnish  them  with   this  information,  hoped   that 
James  would  have  offered  terms  calculated  to  con- 
ciliate  his    opponents,   and,   though   not   without 
misgivings,  resolved  to  lay  the  letter  before  the 
convention. 

Accordingly,  next  day,  while  the  Estates  were 
engaged  in  deliberation,  it  was  announced  that 
James's  messenger  was  at  the  door.  He  was  called 
in,  and  the  document  which  he  brought  was  laid  on 
the  table.  A  motion  was  then  made  that  the  letter 
should  be  read,  but  the  president  reminded  the 
Estates  that  they  had  been  convoked  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  had  also  sent 
them  a  letter,  and  that  his  communication  was 
entitled  to  the  precedence.  This  proposal  was 
agreed  to  without  opposition,  and  Letter  from 
the  letter  of  William,  which  had  William  read. 
been  entrusted  to  the  Earl  of  Leven,  was  produced 
and  read.  It  reminded  the  Estates  of  the  respon- 
sible position  in  which  they  were  placed ;  urged 
them  to  lay  aside  all  animosities  and  factions,  and 
to  establish  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  on  a  solid 
basis ;  and  professed  warm  attachment  to  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  though  it  carefully  avoided  giving 
an  opinion  respecting  the  points  of  difference  be- 
tween the  presbyterians  and  episcopalians.  Some 
of  the  Scottish  nobility  and  gentry  with  whom 
William  had  conferred  in  London  had  recommended 
a  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  he  now  ex- 
pressed his  cordial  approbation  of  that  project,  and 
promised  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  promote  a 
measure  which,  in  his  opinion,  would  greatly  con- 
duce to  the  happiness  of  both  nations. 

Apprehensions  were  entertained  that  the  letter 
of  James  might  possibly  contain  an  order  for  the 
dissolution  of  the  convention ;  before  the  seal  was 
broken,  therefore,  it  was  proposed,  and  unani- 
mously agreed  to,  that  nothing  contained  in  the 
letter  should  annul  or  impede  the  deliberations  of  the 
Estates,  and  that  they  should  continue  to  sit  until 
they  should  have  completed  the  work  of  securing 
the  Protestant  religion,  the  constitution,  laws,  and 
government  of  the  country.  This  vote  was  sub- 
scribed not  only  by  the  Whigs,  but  by  seven  out 
of  nine  bishops,  and  by  Dundee,  Balcarres,  and 
the  other  Jacobites  present,  who,  in  the  hope  that 
the  letter  would  contain  some  conciliatory  offers, 
were  thus  guilty  of  a  flagrant  violation  of  their 
own  principles,  and  an  act  of  rebellion  against  their 
master's  authority.  The  important  document,  from 
which  so  much  was  expected,  was  then  read.  It 
showed  that  the  character  of  James  Unfavourable 
remained  unchanged,  and  that  it  effect  of 
was  vain  to  expect  either  prudence  James  8  e  er 
or  moderation  from  the  intractable,  hard-hearted 
tyrant.  He  required  of  them  to  support  his  in- 
terests as  became  loyal  and  faithful  subjects,  and 
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thus  to  avoid  the  danger  and  infamy  of  rebels  in 
this  world,  and  their  condemnation  in  the  world  to 
come.  He  graciously  promised  a  pardon  to  those 
who  should  return  to  their  allegiance  before  the 
last  day  of  the  month,  and  threatened  condign 
punishment  against  all  who  should  continue  in 
rebellion  against  his  lawful  authority.*  This  letter, 
which  was  written  and  countersigned  by  the  apos- 
tate Melfort,  who  was  legally  incapable  of  holding 
office  under  the  crown,  excited  loud  and  vehement 
expressions  of  indignation  from  the  Whigs,  and 
rendered  it  impossible  for  the  Jacobites  any  longer 
to  continue  the  struggle  in  the  convention. 

Meanwhile  the  capital  was  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement.  A  considerable  body  of  the  western 
covenanters  had  flocked  to  the  city  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  convention.  It  was  expected 
that  these  stern  and  dauntless  presbyterians,  burn- 
ing with  the  recollection  of  their  grievous  wrongs, 
would  not  be  slow  to  take  vengeance  on  their  ab- 
horred persecutors,  especially  on  Dundee  and  his 
associate,  the  "  bloody  Mackenzie,"  the  late  king's 
Dundee         advocate.     It  was  reported  to  the 

threatened  by  convention  on  the  16th  of  March, 
the  covenanters.   the  day  Qn   which  James,s  letter 

was  read,  that  two  men  had  been  heard  inquiring 
for  the  lodgings  of  Dundee,  vowing  at  the  same  time 
that  "  they  would  use  the  dogs  as  they  had  been 
used  by  them."t  Mackenzie,  with  great  earnest- 
ness and  force  of  language,  claimed  the  protection  of 
the  Estates,  and  Dundee  demanded  that  the  house  in 
which  the  intended  assassins  were  said  to  lurk  should 
be  searched,  and  that  all  strangers  should  be  removed 
from  the  town.  But  this  was  at  once  refused,  as  it 
would  have  placed  the  convention  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Duke  of  Gordon,  and  of  Dundee  and  his  troops. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  (Saturday)  the 
Proposal  to      Jacobite  leaders  held  a  consulta- 

hold  a  counter  tion,  and  as  it  was  now  evident 
convention.       thaf.  the  grea(.  majority  of  the  con. 

vention  was  hostile  to  James,  they  resolved  that 
the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  Dundee,  and  Bal- 
carres,  should  use  the  powers  entrusted  to  them, 
and  hold  a  counter  convention  of  their  adherents 
at  Stirling.  Monday  was  appointed  for  carrying 
this  project  into  effect.  But  when  the  day  arrived 
Atholl,  who  had  promised  to  bring  down  a  body  of 
Highlanders  from  his  estates  to  protect  their  deli- 
berations, with  his  usual  pusillanimity  and  vacilla- 
tion, requested  a  delay  of  twenty-four  hours,  and 
proposed  that,  in  the  meantime,  to  prevent  suspi- 
cion, they  should  repair  once  more  to  the  parliament- 
house.  Balcarres  and  the  other  members  of  the 
party  yielded  to  his  request;  Dundee  alone,  haunted 
by  the  terrors  of  an  evil  conscience  and  the  dread 
Flight  of  of  assassination,  refused  to  wait 
Dundee.  longer,  and,  in  spite  of  the  remon- 
strances of  Balcarres,  who  saw  clearly  that  the 
flight  of  his  associate  would  break  up  their  whole 
plan,  he  determined  immediately  to  set  out  for  the 

*  Acts  of  Pari.,  March  16th;  Balcarres'  Memoirs;  Life 
of  James,  vol.  ii.  p.  342. 
t  Minutes  of  Convention,  MS.  Ad.  Lib. 


north.  At  the  head  of  about  fifty  of  his  old 
troopers,  he  quitted  the  city  by  Leith  Wynd,  one 
of  its  eastern  avenues,  and,  turning  to  the  west, 
proceeded  with  his  men  along  the  bank  of  the  loch 
which  defended  the  city  on  the  north  side — a  road 
which  now  forms  the  site  of  Princes  Street.  Pass- 
ing close  under  the  huge  rock  on  which  the  castle 
is  built,  he  alighted  from  his  horse,  scrambled  up 
the  western  face  of  the  crag,  and  held  a  conference 
at  a  postern  with  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  the  governor 
of  the  fortress.  It  is  reported  that  Dundee  urged 
the  duke  to  leave  the  castle  under  the  charge  of 
his  lieutenant  and  accompany  him  to  the  High- 
lands, with  the  view  of  raising  his  vassals  there  m 
behalf  of  King  James.  The  duke,  however,  ex- 
cused himself  on  the  plea  that  a  soldier  cannot  in 
honour  quit  the  post  that  is  assigned  to  him ;  and 
Dundee  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  en- 
treating that  the  duke  would  at  least  hold  out  the 
castle  till  he  should  be  relieved. 

During  this  singular  conference,  great  excite- 
ment prevailed  in  the  city,  and  a  crowd  had  col- 
lected at  the  foot  of  the  precipice.  The  news  soon 
reached  the  convention,  which  was  then  sitting, 
together  with  a  report  that  their  dreaded  and 
abhorred  adversary  was  mustering  his  forces  to 
attack  them.  A  terrible  uproar  Excitement  in 
ensued.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton  the  convention, 
ordered  the  doors  of  the  parliament-house  to  be 
locked,  and  the  keys  to  be  laid  on  the  table,  exclaim- 
ing with  great  fierceness,  "  It  is  high  time  we 
should  look  to  ourselves,  since  the  enemies  of  our 
religion,  and  of  our  civil  freedom,  are  mustering 
all  around  us,  and  there  is  danger  within  as  well 
as  without  doors.  Let  those  be  detained  who  are 
not  well-wishers  to  their  country,  that  they  may 
serve  as  hostages  for  the  good  behaviour  of  their 
accomplices."  The  Earl  of  Leven  was  then  or- 
dered to  go  forth  into  the  city,  to  cause  drums 
to  be  beat  and  trumpets  sounded,  to  collect  their 
trusty  adherents  for  the  protection  of  the  con- 
vention. All  this  was  promptly  executed.  The 
covenanters  from  the  west  country,  on  hearing  the 
signal,  started  from  their  hiding-places  in  garrets 
and  cellars,  and  appeared  in  the  street  with  arms 
in  their  hands.  It  was  speedily  discovered  that 
no  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from  Dundee, 
who  had  in  the  meantime  scrambled  down  the 
castle  rock,  and,  along  with  his  troopers,  pursued 
his  journey  towards  Linlithgow.  And  after  a 
period  of  dreadful  suspense  the  Submission  of 
doors  of  the  parliament-house  were  tne  Jacobites. 
opened,  and  the  humbled  and  dispirited  Jaco- 
bites were  permitted  to  depart,  amid  the  threats 
and  railings  of  the  crowd  which  filled  the  High 
Street.  The  project  of  a  counter  convention  was 
at  once  and  finally  abandoned.  Some  of  the  adhe- 
rents of  James  fled  to  their  country  seats,  others 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  Whigs ;  the  Earl  of  Mar 
was  arrested  as  he  was  leaving  the  city,  and  the 
remainder  were  glad  to  purchase  their  safety  by 
remaining  quiet.* 

*  Balcarres'  Memoirs. 
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Next  day   the    convention    proceeded    to   take 
Measures        prompt  measures  for  the  defence 
adopted  for  the    of  the  kingdom.     The  militia  was 
defence  of  the    ordered  to  be  levied,  and  all  Pro- 
king  ora.        testants,  from  sixteen  to  sixty,  were 
enjoined  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  assemble 
in  arms  at  the  first  summons.      So  energetically 
were  these  orders  carried  out  that  a  regiment  of 
eight  hundred  covenanters  was  raised  within  two 
hours ;  and  the  Earl  of  Argyll,  who  had  been  per- 
mitted to  take  his  seat  in  the  convention,  though 
the  attainder  of  his  family  was  still  unrepealed, 
assembled  three  hundred  of  his  clan  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Estates.     Shortly  after,  the  public 
peace  was  secured  by  the  arrival 
the  Scotch       °^  tne  three  Scotch  regiments  in 
regiments        the  Dutch  service,  which  had  ac- 

UDML$reral    comPanied  William   to  England, 

under    the  command  of  General 

Mackay,  a  veteran  officer  of  distinguished  courage 

and  piety.     He  was  immediately  appointed,  by  the 

convention,  general  of  their  forces. 

Protected  by  Mackay's  troops,  and  relieved  from 
the  presence  of  the  more  courageous  Jacobite  leaders, 
the  Estates  became  more  confident  in  their  strength 
than  before.  They  sent  a  letter  of  thanks  to  Wil- 
liam, cordially  approving  of  the  step  he  had  taken 
in  assuming  the  temporary  administration  of  affairs, 
and  proceeded  resolutely  to  carry  out  their  plan  for 
the  settlement  of  the  government.  This  important 
business  was  entrusted  to  a  committee  of  twenty- 
four,  composed  in  equal  proportions  ofpeers,  and  of 
the  representatives  of  counties  and  of  the  towns. 
The  exclusion  of  the  bishops  from  this  committee 
was  ominous  of  the  fate  that  awaited  their  order. 

The  spirit  of  the  Jacobites  was  now  completely 
broken.  As  a  last  resource,  some  of  the  more 
eager  of  their  number  had  urged  the  Duke  of  Gor- 
don to  fire  on  the  city,  in  the  hope  that  the  con- 
vention would  be  compelled  to  adjourn  to  Glas- 
gow, and  that  time  might  thus  be  gained  for  the 
reorganisation  of  their  party.*  But  the  duke  pru- 
dently refused  to  lend  himself  to  this  desperate 

Proposal  for  Polic.v'  A  ProJect  for  the  union  of 
the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  had  long  been  en- 
the  twe  tertained  by  some  eminent  Scottish 
kingdoms.  8tatc8men.  and  the  Dalrymples, 
father  and  son,  with  Lord  Tarbet,  recommended 
that  the  union  and  the  settlement  of  the  crown 
should  go  hand  in  hand.  Various  other  parties, 
actuated  by  widely  different  motives,  united  in 
supporting  the  proposal  that  the  throne  should  be 
kept  vacant  until  the  treaty  of  union  should  be 
settled.  And  the  Jacobites  even  gave  their  coun- 
tenance to  this  project,  in  the  hope  that  they  might 
thereby  postpone  for  a  few  months,  at  least,  the 
settlement  of  the  government.  But  the  zealous 
presbyterians  were  apprehensive  that  such  a  mea- 
sure might  interfere  with  their  ecclesiastical  ar- 
rangements, as  well  as  excite  dissensions  in  their 
own  ranks ;  the  proposal  was,  therefore,  prudently 
abandoned. 

*  Balcarres'  Memoirs. 
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Plan  for  the 
settlement  of 
the  govern- 
ment. 


referred,  submitted  to  the  conven- 
tion a  series  of  resolutions  declar- 
ing that  James,  by  his  misconduct 
and  crimes,  had  forfeited  the  crown.  The  offences 
which  justified  this  doom  were  recapitulated  in 
fifteen  articles : — his  efforts  to  establish  popery,  and 
to  convert  the  limited  monarchy  of  Scotland  into  an 
arbitrary  despotism ;  his  imposition  of  illegal  oaths 
and  tests  ;  his  levying  of  taxes  without  consent  of 
parliament;  his  unconstitutional  conduct  in  raising 
and  maintaining  an  irresponsible  and  oppressive 
standing  army,  and  in  conferring  upon  the  soldiers 
the  power  to  inflict  the  highest  penalties  without 
legal  trial  ;  his  illegal  use  of  judicial  torture ;  his 
imposition  of  fines  and  forfeitures  without  trial  j 
his  suppression  of  the  privileges  of  the  municipal 
corporations ;  his  interference  with  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  judges,  and  dictating  their  decisions. 
For  all  these  outrages  against  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  the  people  of  Scotland,  "  the  Estates  of  the 
kingdom  find  and  declare  that  Vote  of 
King  James  VII.,  being  a  pro-  forfeiture, 
fossed  papist,  did  assume  the  regal  power,  and 
acted  as  king  without  taking  the  oath  required 
by  law  ;  and  hath,  by  the  advice  of  evil  and  wicked 
councillors,  invaded  the  fundamental  constitution 
of  this  kingdom,  and  altered  it  from  a  legal  limited 
monarchy  to  an  arbitrary  despotic  power,  and  hath 
exercised  the  same  to  the  subversion  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  and  the  violation  of  the  laws  and 
liberties  of  the  nation,  inverting  all  the  ends  of 
government,  whereby  he  hath  forefaulted  the 
right   to   the   crown,  and   the   throne   is   become 

VACANT." 

A  feeble  opposition  to  the  vote  of  forfeiture  was 
e  ade  by  Patterson,  Archbishop  of     Feeble  oppo- 
Glasgow,   and    Sir    George    Mac-      sition  of  the 
J  enzie,  who  maintained  that  James       Jacobites, 
v  as  an  absolute  and  irresponsible   monarch,  en- 
titled  to  the  unconditional  obedience  of  his  subjects, 
and  that  every  illegal  act  of  his  government  had 
been  vindicated  by  the  decisions  of  the  late  parlia- 
ment.    The  arguments  of  these  disheartened  sup- 
porters of  the  doctrine  of  divine  right  were  ably 
refuted   by   Sir   John   Dalrymple,   the   late   lord- 
i  ivocate,  and  Sir  James  Montgomery,  who  showed 
that  absolute  and   irresponsible  power  was   irre- 

ncilable  with  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  could 
neither  be  lawfully  granted  by  the  parliament  nor 
inquired  by  the  king.  When  the  question  was  put, 
xUholl,  Queensberry,  and  other  influential  Tories 
withdrew  from  the  house,  and  only  five  members 
of  their  party  voted  against  the  resolution  which 
declared  that  James  had  forfeited  the  crown. 

On  the  11th  of  April  the  Estates  resolved  that 
the  crown   should   be   settled   on      Crown  settled 
William  and  Mary  as  joint  sove-      on  William 
reigns,  and    failing   the  issue   of  Alary. 

Mary,  on  the  Princess  Anne  and  her  heirs.  The  new 
sovereigns  were  then  proclaimed  at  the  city  Cross 
with  sound  of  trumpet,  and  on  the  same  day  the 
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parochial  clergy  were  enjoined,  on  pain  of  depri- 
vation, to  read  this  proclamation  from  their  pul- 
pits, and  to  pray  for  King  William  and  Queen 
Mary. 

Before,  however,  proceeding  to  make  a  formal 
Claim  of  tender  of  the  crown  to  the  new 
Right.  sovereigns,  the  convention  adopted 

a  "  Claim  of  Right,"  drawn  up  by  the  committee 
that  had  prepared  the  vote  of  forfeiture.*  This 
memorable  document,  which  purported  to  be  a 
declaration  of  the  law  as  it  stood,  included  some 
things  not  specifically  contained  in  the  vote  of 
forfeiture,  and  extended  to  almost  all  the  illegal 
acts  of  the  two  preceding  reigns : — the  suspension 
or  alteration  of  the  laws  by  regal  proclamations ;  the 
measures  employed  to  establish  popery ;  the  impo- 
sition of  bonds  and  oaths,  and  the  exaction  of 
money  without  the  authority  of  parliament;  the 
investing  of  officers  of  the  army  with  judicial 
powers ;  the  infliction  of  the  punishment  of  death 
without  trial,  jury,  or  record ;  the  exaction  of 
exorbitant  fines  or  bail;  the  imprisonment  of 
accused  persons  without  a  specific  statement  of 
the  cause,  or  the  delay  of  their  trial ;  the  forfeiture 
of  persons  upon  old  and  obsolete  laws,  and  upon 
frivolous  pretexts  or  defective  evidence;  the  nomi- 
nation by  the  crown  of  the  magistrates  and  coun- 
cillors of  burghs;  the  interference  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  courts  of  justice  ;  the  employment 
of  torture  without  evidence  in  ordinary  crimes; 
the  compelling  persons  accused  to  give  evidence 
against  themselves ;  the  garrisoning  of  private 
houses,  and  the  introduction  of  a  hostile  army 
into  the  country  to  live  at  free  quarters  in  the  time 
of  peace.  The  Claim  of  Right  also  condemned  as 
illegal  the  two  notorious  decisions  of  the  judges — 
that  it  was  treason  to  conceal  the  demand  of  money 
to  assist  traitors,  and  for  any  persons  to  refuse  to 
declare  their  private  sentiments  respecting  the 
treasonable  opinions  or  actions  of  others.  It  was 
declared  that  no  papist  could  occupy  the  throne,  or 
even  hold  any  public  office ;  and  that  no  heir  to 
the  crown  could  exercise  regal  authority  before 
taking  the  coronation  oath.  The  right  of  appeal 
to  parliament  and  of  petition  to  the  sovereign  was 
asserted ;  and  it  was  demanded  that  for  the  redress 
of  grievances,  and  the  amending  and  strengthening 
the  laws,  parliaments  ought  to  be  frequently  held, 
and  freedom  of  speech  secured  to  the  members; 
and  all  these  articles  were  claimed  by  the  Estates 
as  their  undoubted  right,  against  which  no  decla- 
ration or  precedent  should  operate  to  the  prejudice 

*  According  to  the  legal  import  of  the  vote  the  whole 
issue  of  James  were  excluded  from  the  crown,  but  in  a  MS. 
copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  Convention  in  the  Advocate's 
Library,  it  is  said  to  have  been  unanimously  agreed  to  that 
the  word  "forefault"  in  the  resolution  should  be  limited 
to  the  persons  and  the  future  children  of  King  James,  and 
of  "  the  pretended  prince,"  his  son.  This  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  unquestioned  the  claims  of  Mary.  (Burton, 
vol.  i.  p.  4,  note.) 


of  the  people.*  A  place  was  given  in  the  Claim 
of  Right  to  the  ecclesiastical  grievances  under 
which  the  Scottish  people  had  so  long  groaned ; 
and,  though  it  could  not  be  denied  that  episcopacy 
had  been  established  by  law,  and  could  not,  there- 
fore, be  justly  termed  an  illegal  infringement  of 
the  rights  of  the  people,  the  Estates,  who  were 
anxious  that  this  important  question  should  not  be 
left  open  to  future  discussion,  declared  that  prelacy 
and  the  superiority  of  any  office  in  the  Church  was 
a  great  and  insupportable  burden  to  the  kingdom, 
and  odious  to  the  people,  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
abolished. 

On  the  13th  of  April  the  convention  prepared  a 
supplementary  paper,  called  a  I)e-  Declaration  of 
claration  of  Grievances,  which  Grievances, 
could  be  remedied  only  by  new  laws.  In  this 
document,  the  committee  of  articles,  the  royal  supre- 
macy over  the  Church,  the  manner  and  extent  of 
the  popular  representation,  the  trial  and  punish- 
ment ofiuries  for  finding  verdicts  against  the 
crown,  tire  marriage  of  the  sovereign  with  a  papist, 
and  various  other  grievances,  were  denounced,  and 
their  redress  demanded. 

Having  settled  the  Claim  of  Right,  and  revised 
the  coronation  oath,  the  convention  appointed 
three  commissioners  to  repair  to  London  with  the 
offer  of  the  crown.  The  Earl  of  Argyll  was  chosen 
to  represent  the  nobles ;  Sir  James  Montgomery, 
the  commissioners  of  shires ;  and  Sir  John  Dai- 
ry mple,  the  burgesses.  On  the  11th  of  May,  the 
three  commissioners,  attended  by  almost  all  the 
Scotchmen  of  rank  and  influence  who  were  then 
in  London,  were  admitted  to  the  presence  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  in  the  Banqueting  House,  at 
Whitehall.  The  new  sovereigns  were  seated  under 
a  canopy,  and  surrounded  by  the  great  nobles 
and  statesmen  of  England.  The  coronation  oath 
was  taken  after  the  Scottish  form.  The  royal  pair, 
standing  and  holding  up  their  right  hands,  repeated 
the  oath,  clause  by  clause,  after  Argyll;  but  on 
coming  to  the  last  clause,  which  declared  "We 
shall  be  careful  to  root  out  all  heretics  and  enemies 
to  the  true  worship  of  God,"  William  paused,  and 
stated  that  he  would  not  lay  himself  under  any  obli- 
gation to  be  a  persecutor.  "  Neither  the  words  of 
this  oath,  nor  the  laws  of  Scotland,''  replied  one  of 
the  commissioners, "  lay  any  such  obligation  on  your 
majesty." — "  Then,"  said  William,  "  I  take  the  oath 
in  that  sense  only ;  and  I  desire  you  all,  my  lords  and 
gentlemen,  to  witness  that  I  do  so."  f  Thus  happily 
terminated  that  contest  which  the  house  of  Stewart 
had  obstinately  maintained  against  the  liberties 
and  religion  of  Scotland;  and  that  hapless  race, 
whom  no  misfortunes  or  experience  could  teach 
moderation,  were  a  second  time  driven  forth  fugi- 
tives and  vagabonds  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

*  Laing,  vol.  ii.  p.  192. 

f  History  of  the  Affairs  of  Scotland  from  the  Kestoration, 
&c. ;  London  Gazette,  May,  16,  1689. 
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CHAPTER   LIV. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY. 
a.d.  1688—1712. 

The  prelatical  Church  established  in  Scotland  at 
the  Restoration  had  now  existed  for  twenty-eight 
years  ;  and,  though  the  most  sanguinary  measures 
had  been  employed  for  its  support,  and  the  most 
shocking  barbarities  inflicted  on  those  who  refused 
to  worship  within  its  pale,  yet,  strange  to  say, 
during  all  this  time  no  attempt  had  been  made  to 
introduce  the  English  ritual.  The  liturgy,  the 
surplice,  the  altar,  and  the  use  of  the  cross  in 
baptism,  were  all  unknown  to  the  greater  part  of 
the  Scottish  episcopal  clergy.  They  had  no  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  or  standard  of  doctrine  and  discipline. 
Prayers  were,  however,  usually  read,  though  the 
selection  appears  to  have  been  left  to  the  clergy. 
The  Apostles'  Creed  was  in  general  recited  when 
baptism  was  administered,  and  the  doxOTOgy  was 
sung  at  the  close  of  public  worship.  The  bishops 
had  no  fixed  rule  to  guide  their  practice  in  the 
government  of  the  Church  ;  but  they  were  com- 
pletely subject  to  the  will  of  the  king,  who,  as 
supreme  head  of  the  Church,  superseded  the  pre- 
lates and  deposed  the  clergy  at  his  pleasure, 
and  even  issued  instructions  regulating  both  the 
matter  and  the  manner  of  their  preaching.*  The 
revolution,  however,  was  followed  by  a  speedy  and 
Eff>  t  f  th  rftdical  change  in  the  position  of 
Involution  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  episcopal 
upon  the  hierarchy,  under  whose  tyrannical 
urc  "  oppression  the  presbyterians  had 
so  long  groaned,  was  set  aside;  and  there  was 
substituted  in  its  room  that  form  of  church  govern- 
ment which  was  most  in  accordance  with  the  views 
of  the  Scottish  people,  and  which  has  continued  in 
force  down  to  the  present  day.f  "William's  own 
sentiments,  indeed,  would  have  disposed  him  to 
retain  the  forms  of  episcopacy;  not  that  he  con. 
sidered  them  superior  in  themselves  or  more  scrip- 
tural, but  because  he  conceived  that  it  would  con- 
duce to  the  peace  and  concord  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
if  similar  ecclesiastical  institutions  were  established 
in  both.  Now,  as  there  was  no  ground  at  all  for 
hoping  that  presbytery  could  be  introduced  into 
England,  wrhere  the  Episcopal  Church  occupied  an 
impregnable  position,  the  only  way  left  to  realise 
his  views  seemed  to  be  to  maintain  the  bishops 
in  Scotland.  William,  however,  had  an  adviser 
with  regard  to  the  settlement  of  Scottish  ecclesias- 
tical affairs,  whose  weighty  reasons  completely 
changed  his  mind.  This  was  the  celebrated  Car- 
stairs,  a  presbyterian  minister,  whose  ability,  and 
integrity,  and  discretion  had  secured  for  him  a 
high  place  in  the  king's  regard.  In  early  life  he 
had  taken  refuge  in  Holland,  that  he  might  escape 
the  miseries  and  distractions  of  his  own  country, 

*  M'Crie's  Sketches,  vol.  iv.  p.  236. 
t  Cook's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii. 
p.  440. 


and  having  been  introduced  to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
he  had  at  once  gained  his  confidence.  Return- 
ing to  Scotland,  he  had  suffered  imprisonment  and 
been  subjected  to  torture,  on  account  of  the  part 
which  he  had  taken  in  Shaftesbury's  plot  against 
the  late  government.  He  had  then  gone  back  to 
Holland,  where  he  was  admitted  into  the  prince's 
family  and  appointed  one  of  his  chaplains.  His 
extensive  acquaintance  with  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Britain,  and  with  the  views  of  the  different  parties, 
rendered  him  a  valuable  counsellor  to  William ; 
and  his  advice  was  so  much  followed  that,  though 
a  simple  presbyterian,  he  came  to  be  known  by 
the  designation  of  Cardinal  Carstairs.  *  His  repre- 
sentations soon  convinced  the  king  that  neither 
justice  nor  policy  sanctioned  the  continuance  of  the 
Scottish  hierarchy.  The  episcopalians  in  the 
northern  kingdom  were  universally  opposed  to  his 
government,  and  ready  to  concur  in  any  measures 
for  the  restoration  of  the  exiled  monarch,  while 
the  presbyterians  were  the  devoted  friends  of  the 
new  order  of  things ;  and,  therefore,  it  behoved 
his  majesty  to  consider  whether  he  could  with  any 
propriety  heap  favours  upon  his  enemies,  while  he 
excluded  from  office  and  power  the  warm  sup- 
porters of  his  throne.  Besides,  episcopacy  was 
identified  in  Scotland  with  all  the  abuses  of  the 
late  government,  and  its  adherents  had  uniformly 
supported  the  obnoxious  doctrines  of  passive  obedi- 
ence and  unlimited  royal  supremacy,  which  it  was 
the  very  purpose  of  the  late  Revolution  to  discounten- 
ance and  explode.  Another  argument  employed  by 
Carstairs  to  influence  William  was  grounded  upon 
the  circumstances  and  views  of  the  non-conformists 
in  England,  who  were  most  zealous  in  their  at- 
tachment to  the  new  sovereign,  and  who  naturally 
expected  that  after  all  the  sufferings  which  they 
had  endured,  something  would  now  be  done  to 
mitigate  the  hardships  of  their  position.  But  his 
majesty  could  not  venture  to  give  them  all  the 
countenance  which  he  was  persuaded  they  merited, 
lest  he  should  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Let  him,  however,  sanction  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  presbyterian  Church  in  Scotland, 
and  this  would  convince  them  that  if  he  did  not 
extend  to  them  all  the  relief  which  they  desired 
and  needed,  it  was  not  because  he  entertained  any 
prejudice  against  their  views,  but  in  consequence 
of  the  difficult  circumstances  in  which  he  found 
himself  placed,  f 

Before  any  measures  were  taken  by  government 
for  effecting,  in  a  legal  manner,  a      popuiar  re- 
change  in  the  ecclesiastical  affairs        sentment 
of    the    kingdom,    the    long-sup-      a?a™s^3 
pressed  resentment  of  the  presby-     ePlbC0Pd  lan> 
terians  broke  out  in  open  violence  against  the  pre- 
latic  system,  from  which  they  had  suffered  so  much. 
We  have  already  alluded  to  the  "  rabblings,"  as 
they  were  termed,  to  which  the  episcopal  parish 

*  Carstairs'  State  Papers,  pp.  8—38 ;  Burton's  History, 
vol.  i.  p.  29.  ,    ... 

t  Carstairs'  Life,  pp.  39—43 ;  Cook's  History,  vol.  iu. 
p.  441. 
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priests  or  curates  were  in  many  quarters,  particu- 
larly in  the  west,  subjected.  Bands  of  people, 
in  a  state  of  high  excitement,  marched  to  the 
manses  and  churches  in  their  neighbourhood, 
expelled  the  incumbents  and  drove  them  beyond 
the  bounds  of  their  respective  parishes,  forbid- 
ding them  ever  again  to  resume  possession  of  their 
manses,  or  to  officiate  in  their  churches.  In  other 
cases  notices  were  served  upon  the  curates,  com- 
manding them  to  remove  peaceably,  and  threaten- 
ing them,  in  case  of  refusal,  with  violent  expulsion. 
It  is  impossible  to  justify  these  proceedings.  They 
are  inconsistent  with  everything  like  a  due  re- 
gard to  law  and  order;  yet  they  are  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  The  parties  who  acted  in  this  man- 
ner had  been  exposed  for  years  to  the  fiercest 
persecution.  They  had  been  driven  from  their 
dwellings,  and  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  solitary 
haunts,  where  they  were  destitute  of  all  the  com- 
forts of  life.  They  had  often  seen  their  friends 
and  relatives  shot  before  their  eyes  for  refusing  to 
renounce  their  religious  principles,  and  to  conform 
to  episcopacy.  The  minister  had  been  cruelly 
butchered  while  threading  his  weary  way  to  some 
expectant  congregation.  The  husband  had  been 
put  to  death  before  the  eyes  of  his  loving  wife. 
Defenceless  women  had  been  fastened  to  stakes 
within  the  water  mark,  and  left  to  perish  amid 
the  slowly-rising  waves.  There  were  few  places, 
particularly  in  the  west  and  south  of  Scotland, 
which  had  not  been  signalised  by  some  such  atro- 
cious deed.  If  these  things  are  kept  in  mind, 
it  will  probably  appear  to  the  unprejudiced  reader 
that  there  is  more  reason  to  admire  the  moderation 
of  the  covenanters  than  to  blame  their  violence. 
Their  retaliation  embraced  nothing  similar  to  what 
they  themselves  had  suffered.  It  was  no  part  of 
their  scheme  in  these  rabbling  excursions  to  inflict 
personal  injury  upon  their  victims,  or  to  plunder 
them  of  their  goods.  If  here  and  there  an  indivi- 
dual appropriated  what  was  not  his  own,  he  was 
considered  as  disgracing  the  good  cause,  and  was 
exposed  to  the  censure  of  his  brethren.* 

A  convention  of  Estates  was  held  at  Edinburgh, 

Convention      with  the  concurrence  of  William, 
held  at         in  March,  1689.     After  declaring 

Edinburgh.      that  JameSj  by  hig   tyranny  and 

violation  of  all  constitutional  principles,  had  for- 
feited his  right  to  the  crown,  and  that  the  throne 
was  become  vacant,  they  drew  up  what  has  been 
designated  a  claim  or  declaration  of  right,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  set  bounds  to  the  royal 
prerogative,  and  to  guard  against  the  recurrence  of 
those  terrible  calamities  with  which  the  country 
had  been  so  long  afflicted.  In  this  important 
document,  where  principles  are  brought  into  view 
which,  although  ignored  under  the  late  government, 
had  been  long  before  enunciated  by  the  reformers, 
the  affairs  of  the  Church  find  a  prominent  place, 
and  it  is  declared  that  "  prelacy,  and  the  superiority 
of  any  offices  in  the  Church  above  presbyters,  is 
and  hath  been  a  great  and  insupportable  grievance 
*  Macaulay,  vol.  ill.  p.  251 ;  Hetherington,  p.  173. 


and  trouble  to  this  nation,  contrary  to  the  incli- 
nations of  the  generality  of  the  people,  and  there- 
fore ought  to  be  abolished."  * 

This  portion  of  the  declaration  was  opposed  by 
a  considerable  number,  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
the  only  clause  upon  which  a  division  took  place-  ; 
but  still  the  current  of  feeling  ran  very  decidedly 
against  the  bishops.  Many  of  them  were  present 
in  the  convention,  but  they  were  not  allowed  to 
vote  as  a  separate  estate.  Deprived  of  royal  sup- 
port, episcopacy  could  no  longer  maintain  its 
ground.  Its  adherents,  although  numerous,  were  a 
minority  in  the  country.  In  the  northern  counties, 
it  is  true,  they  greatly  outnumbered  their  oppo- 
nents ;  but  in  the  south  and  west,  which  were  the 
great  seats  of  population,  the  friends  of  the  pres- 
byterian  system  vastly  preponderated ;  and  what 
was  of  far  more  importance  than  the  mere  element 
of  number,  the  presbyterians  were  thoroughly  in- 
structed in  scriptural  truth,  and  were  charac- 
terised by  remarkable  intelligence  and  zeal.  They 
were  devotedly  attached  to  their  scheme  of  eccle- 
siastical government,  while  the  great  body  of  the 
episcopalian  laity  merely  acquiesced  in  the  polity 
of  their  leaders  and  superiors.  Nor  was  it  an  un- 
important circumstance  that  the  convention  was 
assembled  in  one  of  the  strongholds  of  presbyte- 
rianism.  It  has  been  alleged,  too,  that  many  of  its 
members  were  swayed  by  private  interest  in  their 
opposition  to  the  bishops,  conceiving  that  their  title 
to  estates,  which,  although  now  in  their  possession, 
had  at  one  time  been  church  property,  would  be 
rendered  more  secure  by  the  abolition  of  the  order 
of  bishops,  and  placed  beyond  all  reach  of  dispute ; 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  motive  might  in- 
fluence many.  So  long  as  the  affairs  of  religion 
are  allowed  to  come  in  any  shape  under  the  cog- 
nizance of  parliaments  and  political  conventions,  it 
is  vain  to  expect  that  they  will  be  settled  purely 
on  their  own  merits. 

After  the  accession  of  "William  and  Mary,  a 
regular  parliament  was  held  in  June,  consisting  of 
the  same  members  who  had  formerly  been  returned 
to  the  convention  ;  and  at  this  meeting  prelacy  was 
formally  abolished.  The  principles  affirmed  in  the 
claim  of  rights  were  sanctioned,  and  it  was 
enacted  that  prelacy  and  all  superiority  of  office  in 
the  Church  was  an  intolerable  burden.  Nothing 
definite,  however,  was  settled  as  to  what  should  be 
established  in  the  room  of  prelacy.  Presbytery 
was  not  mentioned,  but  it  was  simply  declared  that 
their  majesties,  with  consent  of  the  Estates  of  par- 
liament, would  establish  by  law  that  form  of  church 
government  in  the  kingdom,  which  was  most  agree- 
able to  the  inclinations  of  the  people.f 

The  appeal  thus  made,  both  in  the  Claim  of  Right 
and  in  the  act  of  parliament,  to  the  inclinations 
of  the  people  as  the  reason  for  adopting  a  certain 
form  of  church  government  was  highly  displeas- 

*  Cook's  Histor)',  vol.  iii.  p.  445 ;  Burton,  vol.  i.  pp.  9, 
186  ;  Aikman's  Buchanan,  vol.  v.  p.  220. 

t  Aikman's  Buchanan,  vol.  v.  p.  246 ;  Cook's  History, 
vol.  iii.  p.  446. 
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ing,  not  only  to  the  covenanters,  but  to  the  whole 

~~  .(A^oa  body  of  the  presbyterians ;  but  it 
Offence  taken  /  ,.  ,  r  .*',  ...  ', 
at  the  ground  perfectly  harmonised  with  the  sen- 
indicated  for  tiraents  of  William,  and  agreed 
the  new  wjtj1  t^e  instructions  which  he  had 
establishment.  ,                  ,  .                      ,     . 

sent    down   to  his  representative 

in  Scotland.  The  king  was  willing  that  the  presby- 
terian  scheme  of  government  should  be  established 
by  law  ;  but  he,  naturally  enough,  desired  that  the 
grounds  of  the  preference  accorded  to  it  should  be 
so  exhibited  as  not  to  give  offence  to  his  subjects  in 
England.  As  the  head  of  an  episcopal  communion 
in  one  part  of  the  empire,  he  could  not  with  con- 
sistency acknowledge  the  divine  right  of  presbytery 
in  another.  It  might  be  allowed  to  be  lawful,  but  it 
could  not  be  described  as  the  only  polity  warranted 
in  Scripture.  Besides,  William  was  desirous  that 
the  episcopalian  clergy  in  Scotland  might  feel  at 
liberty  to  retain  their  benefices  in  connection  with 
the  new  establishment ;  and  it  was  obvious  that 
they  could  have  far  less  ground  for  scruple  on  this 
head,  if  presbytery  were  established  on  account  of 
its  agreeableness  to  the  views  of  the  people,  than  if 
it  were  declared  to  be  the  only  scheme  sanctioned 
by  the  Word  of  God.  But  the  argument  and  the 
conclusion,  the  means  and  end,  were  alike  distaste- 
ful to  the  presbyterians.  They  not  only  wished 
their  own  policy  established,  but  they  conceived 
that  it  should  be  established  on  the  ground  of 
divine  right.  They  neither  desired  that  the  epis- 
copalians should  be  included  within  the  pale  of 
their  church,  nor  did  they  conceive  it  right  that 
any  form  of  religion  should  be  established  merely 
because  it  happened  to  receive  the  suffrages  of  a 
majority ;  and,  certainly,  it  was  not  at  all  surprising 
that  they  should  be  quite  averse  to  the  admission  of 
their  old  enemies  to  the  privileges  of  their  newly- 
founded  church.  Not  only  had  the  episcopalians  re- 
fused to  allow  them  to  retain  their  presby  terian  prin- 
ciples in  connection  with  the  Established  Church 
during  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  VII., 
they  had  not  even  granted  them  permission  to  retire 
quietly  from  the  communion  of  the  dominant 
Church,  and  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  their  own  conscience  in  a  state  of  separation, 
but  had  enforced  conformity  with  the  sword  and  the 
gibbet,  by  thumb-screws  and  iron  boots,  and  for 
twenty-eight  long  years  they  had  filled  the  country 
with  "  lamentation,  and  mourning,  and  woe."  It 
would  have  been  marvellous,  indeed,  if  in  those 
circumstances  the  presbyterians  had  manifested 
any  disposition  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of 
admitting  amongst  them  men  from  whom  they  had 
suffered  so  much. 

It  was  the  wish  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  lord 
Measures  pro-     nigh-commissioner,     that     parlia- 
posed  by  the      ment,  having  abolished  episcopacy, 
I)uke  of        should  immediately  proceed  to  set 
ami  on.       ^  &  ngw  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment ;  and  he  brought  forward  a  proposal,  which 
had  been   sent  down   to  him    from    London   by 
Carstairs,  that  the  presbyterian  system  should  be 
restored,  and  church  affairs  regulated  agreeably  to 


the  principles  of  the  settlement  of  1592.*  His 
overture  also  aimed  at  preventing  church  courts 
from  meddling  with  the  affairs  of  state,  and,  with 
the  view  of  securing  this  object,  their  majesties 
were  to  be  allowed,  if  they  thought  proper,  to  send 
commissioners,  not  only  to  assemblies,  but  also  to 
synods  and  presbyteries.  The  rights  of  patrons, 
too,  were  to  be  secured  to  them.f  Another  scheme 
was  proposed  by  Lord  Cardross,  which  abolished 
patronage,  and  was  also  in  other  respects  agreeable 
to  the  views  of  the  presbyterians.  Many  were  ex- 
tremely dissatisfied  that  the  inclinations  of  the 
people  should  be  described  as  the  ground  for  pre- 
ferring the  presbyterian  government,  and  they 
insisted  that  the  phraseology  of  Knox  should  be 
employed,  which  declared  the  presbyterian  scheme 
to  be  grounded  upon  the  infallible  truth  of  God's 
Word.  But  from  these  amendments  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  felt  constrained  to  withhold  his  consent, 
as  quite  beyond  what  his  instructions  warranted. 
Besides,  there  were  other  causes  of  disunion  in  tiie 
house;  a  strong  party  having  been  formed  against 
the  government  under  the  leadership  of  Sir  James 
Montgomery,  who  were  bent  upon  securing  certain 
political  and  personal  objects  before  proceeding  to 
settle  the  affairs  of  the  Church.  J  The  consequence 
was  that  parliament  was  dissolved  before  any 
ecclesiastical  settlement  was  made  at  all.  The 
old  fabric  was  thrown  down,  but  nothing  was 
erected  upon  the  ground  thus  left  vacant.  § 

Matters  remained  in  this  posture  till  the  subse- 
quent meeting  oi   parliament  in      Proceeding8 
April,  1690,  when  the  question  of     0f  parliament 

the    new   ecclesiastical   establish-    with  regard  to 

.i  .  i  the  Church. 

ment  was  taken  up  in  much  more 

favourable  circumstances,  and  brought  perhaps  to 
the  best  settlement  which  the  views  and  relative 
positions  of  the  different  parties  admitted.  The 
Earl  of  Melville  appeared  as  the  representative  of 
his  majesty  in  the  assembly  of  the  Estates.  It 
had  been  the  king's  purpose  to  reappoint  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton  to  this  office,  and  proposals  had  been 
made  to  him  to  induce  him  to  co-operate  heartily 
in  advancing  the  royal  views,  but  the  negotiations 
failed  of  success.  One  of  the  first  measures  adopted 
by  parliament  was  the  repeal  of  the  act  of  supre- 
macy, which,  investing  the  sovereign  with  the 
power  of  judging  in  all  causes  ecclesiastical  as 
well  as  civil,  had  been  the  copious  source  of  sorrow, 
perplexity,  and  suffering  to  the  presbyterians  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  It  is  alleged 
by  Burnet  that  his  majesty  had  not  authorised 
Melville  to  give  his  sanction  to  the  abrogation  of 
this  act,  ||  being  afraid  that  his  influence  over  the 
Church  might  be  too  much  circumscribed,  and  that 
his  authority  even  in  civil  matters  might  suffer 
some  damage  ;^[  but  the  opposition  of  the  house  to 
the  existing  law  was  so  strongly  expressed  that 
the  commissioner  felt  constrained  to  yield  to  it, 

*  Carstairs'  Life,  pp.  47,  794 ;  Burton,  vol.  i.  p.  192. 

t  Burnet,  vol.  iv.  p.  36.        %  Macaulay,  vol.  iii.  p.  348. 

§  Cook's  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  449. 

||  Burnet,  vol.  iv.  p.  89. 

H  Willison's  Impartial  Testimony,  vol.  iv.  p.  301. 
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and  the  act  of  abrogation  was  touched  with  the 
royal  sceptre.  So  far  as  the  act  of  supremacy 
related  to  civil  matters  its  propriety  had  never  been 
questioned,  but  its  bearing  upon  ecclesiastical 
affairs  was  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  smallest 
degree  of  spiritual  independence.* 

Shortly  after  the  Restoration,  nearly  four  hun- 
.       ,     dred  of  the  presbyterian  ministers 
ministers        had  been  compelled  to  leave  their 
restored  to       parishes,   where  they  were  much 
office.  beloved  and  were  labouring  with 

great  efficiency,  because  they  refused  to  disown  the 
validity  of  their  own  orders,  and  to  apply  to  the 
prelates  for  collation  and  admission  to  office.  The 
harshness  and  iniquity  of  the  treatment  which  had 
been  given  at  that  time  to  so  large  and  honoured  a 
body  of  men,  were  now  acknowledged  by  parlia- 
ment; and  an  act  was  passed  restoring  to  their 
parishes  as  many  of  the  ejected  ministers  as  might 
still  be  alive.  Yet  the  interests  of  those  who  were 
displaced  to  make  room  for  them  were  not  altogether 
overlooked,  for  it  was  arranged  that  a  portion  of 
the  current  half-year's  stipend  should  be  assigned 
to  them  for  their  support,  until  they  obtained  some 
other  situation.  No  such  consideration  had  been 
shown  to  the  ejected  presbyterians  i#  their  day  of 
trial.  And,  after  all,  it  was  not  many  removals 
that  were  needed  to  make  room  for  the  restoration 
of  those  who  had  suffered  so  long;  for  the  lapse  of 
twenty-seven  years  had  reduced  the  number  of 
these  venerable  men  to  sixty.  The  vast  majority 
of  them  had  ended  their  days  in  tribulation  and 
poverty ;  and  not  a  few  of  them  had  met  a  violent 
death  for  the  sake  of  their  principles.f 

The  next  point  which  parliament  proceeded  to 
Confession  of  consider  was  the  nature  of  the 
Faith  ratified,  new  ecclesiastical  system  to  be  es- 
tablished in  the  room  of  episcopacy  now  abolished 
as  unsuitable  to  Scotland.  No  difficulty  was  felt 
with  regard  to  the  creed  which  should  be  recog- 
nised as  the  national  one.  The  Confession  of  Faith 
was  read  over  at  full  length,  received  the  appro- 
bation of  parliament,  and  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed in  the  records  of  the  house.  The  zealous 
adherents  of  the  presbyterian  scheme  were  desirous 
that  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  also,  as 
well  as  the  Directory  of  public  worship,  and  prcs- 
byterial  church  government  and  discipline,  should 
be  read  and  sanctioned  in  the  same  manner,  but 
the  patience  of  the  legislators  was  quite  exhausted.  J 
The  Duke  of  Hamilton  exclaimed  that  they  had 
done  all  that  was  essential,  and  it  was  so  ruled  by 
acclamation.  Three  houi's  had  been  spent  in 
reading  the  Confession,  and  the  other  documents 
referred  to  being  at  least  twice  as  voluminous, 
the  members  were  quite  indisposed  to  encounter 
the  task  of  passing  judgment  upon  them.  They 
did  not,  therefore,  receive  the  same  parliamentary 
sanction  as  the  Confession  itself.  § 

*  Cook,  vol.  iii.  p.  450. 

t  Hetherington,  p.  130  ;  Burnet,  vol.  iv.  p.  92. 

1  Burton,  vol.  i.  p.  195. 

f  Macauiiiv,  vol.  iii.  p.  G90;  Burton,  vol.  i.  p.  198. 

VOL.  IT. 


The  question  regarding  the  forms  of  ecclesias- 
tical government,  by  which  the  new  establishment 
should  be  conducted,  was  attended  with  more  diffi- 
culty ;  and  several  points,  in  this  region  so  fertile 
of  controversy,  were  very  keenly  contested.  The 
general  principles,  indeed,  of  the  presbyterian 
system,  as  embracing  sessions,  presbyteries,  synods, 
and  an  assembly,  were  sanctioned  without  hesi- 
tation ;  and  the  famous  settlement  of  1592,  already 
fully  described  in  this  work,*  was  followed  as  a 
model,  although  the  adherents  of  the  covenant  and 
all  the  more  zealous  presbyterians  would  have  pre- 
ferred the  revival  of  the  laws  enacted  at  the  time 
of  the  second  Reformation  in  1638.  One  point, 
which  gave  rise  to  long  and  serious  debate,  was 
the  question  whether  the  General  Assembly  should 
be  intrusted  with  the  sole  power  of  appointing 
and  dissolving  its  own  meetings,  or  whether  this 
power  should  be  vested  in  the  crown.  Neither 
party  was  disposed  to  yield  to  the  other,  and  the 
strife  terminated  without  any  decisive  settlement 
of  the  question.  The  evil  consequences  of  this 
ambiguity  became  apparent  at  the  closing  of  the 
very  first  General  Assembly  which  was  held  after 
the  Revolution,  when  considerable  tact  and  manage- 
ment were  requisite  in  order  to  prevent  a  rupture 
between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities. 

The  task  of  setting  the  ecclesiastical  machinery 
in  motion  was  confided  to  the  sixty  Commission 
restored  ministers,  who  had  so  given  to  the 
long  braved  the  storms  of  persecu-  sixty  restored 
tion.  They  were  made  the  nucleus,  mmis  ers" 
around  which  the  new  Church  was  to  gather. 
They  were  authorised,  along  with  such  individuals 
as  they  might  judge  it  suitable  to  associate  with 
themselves,  to  visit  parishes,  to  summon  the  incum- 
bents before  them,  and  to  dismiss  those  who  were 
shown  to  be  either  unsound,  or  immoral,  or  deficient 
in  ability.  The  powers  thus  intrusted  to  the  rem- 
nant of  the  ancient  presbyterian  Church  were 
greatly  complained  of  as  too  extensive  and  des- 
potic. They  were  styled,  in  derision,  the  sixty 
bishops,  and  certainly  they  did  possess  for  a  time 
something  like  episcopal  jurisdiction.  It  belonged 
to  them  to  revive  the  presbyteries,  which  were  to 
consist  of  such  ministers  as  they  either  admitted 
anew,  or  allowed  to  remain  in  the  parishes  where 
they  found  them  labouring.  What  should  be  done 
in  the  case  of  the  episcopal  incumbents,  who  had 
been  expelled  by  popular  violence,  might  have 
proved  a  very  perplexing  question  to  the  sixty 
while  labouring  to  reconstruct  the  Church.  With 
the  view  of  smoothing  the  way  for  them,  it  was 
decreed  by  parliament  that  all  parishes  which  had 
been  forsaken  by  their  ministers  should  be  con- 
sidered vacant.  No  part  of  the  new  enactments 
with  regard  to  the  Church  was  assailed  with  more 
determined  opposition  than  this,  and  certainly  it 
was  one  which,  however  urgent  might  be  the 
necessity  for  it,  was  least  susceptible  of  public 
defence.  Why  should  men  who  had  been  driven 
out  of  their  parishes  by  a  lawless  rabble  be  held  to 

*  Supra,  vol.  ii.  pp.  442,  443. 
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have  demitted  their  charge  ?  Yet  the  attempt  to 
repone  them  would  have  embroiled  the  whole  king- 
dom. It  would  have  alienated  the  covenanters  from 
the  government,  and  would  thus  have  augmented 
the  power  of  the  party  who  were  labouring  to  effect 
a  counter-revolution.  Besides,  the  ejected  episcopal 
incumbents  had  themselves  been  intruded  upon  the 
presbyterian  congregations,  amid  scenes  of  atrocious 
cruelty,  and  in  violation  of  existing  laws,  and  on 
this  account  they  had  for  years  been  the  objects  of 
extreme  dislike  through  all  the  western  shires.  As 
individuals  they  might  deserve  sympathy,  but 
their  restoration  to  the  churches,  from  which  the 
parishioners  had  expelled  them,  would  have  been 
utterly  inconsistent  with  all  the  purposes  for  which 
a  church  exists.  The  blame  of  their  sufferings 
rests  upon  the  outrageous  tyranny  of  the  preceding 
twenty-eight  years,  which  had  fallen  with  peculiar 
severity  upon  the  covenanters  of  the  west,  and  had 
thus  maddened  them  into  fury.* 

The  question  of  patronage  was  brought  under 
Change  of  the    the  notice  of  parliament  at  a  later 
law  of  period  of  the  session.     The  pres- 

patronage.  byterian  Church  had  always  clung 
to  the  idea  that  the  pastoral  relation  could  only  be 
formed  between  minister  and  people  by  common 
consent.  Both  the  first  book  of  discipline  and  the 
second  had  exhibited  this  great  principle,  although 
with  different  degrees  of  prominence,  and  it  had 
been  considered  one  of  the  principal  defects  of  the 
act  of  1592,  that  it  recognised  and  established  the 
rights  of  patrons,  and  altogether  excluded  the 
popular  element,  f  Congregations  were  debarred 
from  having  any  voice  in  a  matter,  in  which  they 
had  a  far  deeper  interest  than  any  other  party  could 
plead,  and  the  sole  check  upon  the  abuse  of  patron- 
age was  the  right  vested  in  the  presbytery  of 
testing  the  qualifications  of  the  presentee.  The 
deep  feeling  always  cherished  against  patronage 
received  full  vent  during  the  triumph  of  the  cove- 
nant, and  this  odious  infringement  of  congrega- 
tional rights  was  successfully  assailed  in  1649 ;  but 
once  more  the  Restoration  in  1661  elevated  the 
patrons  to  be  "  lords  over  God's  heritage ; "  and 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  views  of  the 
people  were  altogether  disregarded  in  the  settle- 
ment of  ministers.  But  now  again  the  ancient 
feeling,  although  it  had  been  long  trampled  in  the 
mire,  sprung  up  fresh  and  vigorous,  and  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  were  urgent  that  patronage 
should  be  entirely  and  for  ever  abolished.  This,  how- 
ever, was  a  measure  which  the  patrons  strenuously 
opposed,  as  involving  a  violation  of  their  rights  ;  and 
William  also,  on  the  ground  of  political  considera- 
tions, was  quite  averse  to  so  sweeping  a  change. 
It  has  been  disputed  whether  he  authorised  Melville 
to  consent  in  any  circumstances  to  the  abolition  of 
patronage.  Burnet  affirms  that  the  representative 
of  majesty  in  the  Scottish  parliament  went  beyond 
his  commission,  and  that  the  king  was  much  dis- 
pleased with  him  for  surrendering  the  safeguards 

*  Macaulay,  vol.  iii.  p.  691. 
f  Supra,  vol.  ii.  pp.  442,  443. 


of  the  crown.*  Certainly,  the  remarks  which  were 
dictated  by  William  to  Carstairs  upon  the  act  for 
settling  church  government  in  Scotland,  and  which 
were  sent  down  to  Scotland  for. the  guidance  of 
Melville,  imply  that  the  rights  of  patrons  were  to 
remain  intact ;  f  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
secret  instructions  were  given  to  Melville  authoris- 
ing him,  if  he  found  himself  sorely  pressed,  to  ac- 
cede to  the  desires  of  the  Scottish  people, — and  he 
did  accordingly,  when  he  saw  what  offence  the 
continuance  of  patronage  would  give  to  the  pres- 
byterian party  to  which  he  himself  belonged, 
consider  himself  at  liberty  to  sanction  a  measure 
in  accordance  with  their  views. 

But  the  act  abolishing  patronage  did  not  by  any 
means  concede  to  the  communi-  Nature  of  the 
cants  of  the  Church  the  right  of  act  abolishing 
freely  choosing  their  own  pastors.  patronage. 
The  privileges  which  it  conferred  fell  below  even 
what  the  second  book  of  discipline  had  contem- 
plated, and  they  would  be  considered  in  our  day 
degrading  bondage  by  those  churches  which,  dis- 
connected from  the  state,  take  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  their  own  affairs,  and  conduct  them  in 
general  with  so  much  propriety  and  decorum.  In 
country  parftaes  the  heritors,  and  in  boroughs  the 
municipal  corporations  were  empowered,  in  con- 
junction with  the  elders,  not  to  present ,|  for  that 
word  was  studiously  shunned,  but  to  propose  a  duly 
licensed  individual  to  the  congregation ;  and  the 
congregation  had  the  privilege  of  expressing  their 
approbation  of  the  proposal,  or  of  declaring  them- 
selves dissatisfied.  §  If  they  were  not  pleased, 
then  they  were  obliged  to  state  their  reasons  to 
the  presbytery  ;  and  it  remained  with  the  pres- 
bytery alone  to  decide  whether  the  reasons  which 
they  assigned  were  valid,  and  whether  the  settle- 
ment should  be  completed  without  regard  to  the 
views  of  the  people.  || 

One  of  William's  objections  to  the  abolition  of 
patronage  was,  that  the  right  of  presenting  to 
churches  seemed  to  him  a  species  of  property. 
This  view,  of  course,  naturally  suggested  the  idea 
of  obviating  the  difficulty  by  making  compensation 
to  the  parties  deprived  of  their  ancient  rights ; 
and  accordingly  the  act  did  make  provision  for  the 
payment  of  a  certain  amount  of  purchase  money 
to  the  patrons.  This  proposal,  too,  of  pecuniary 
compensation  was  the  more  readily  acceded  to  by 

*  Burnet,  vol.  iv.  p.  89;  Aikman's  Buchanan,  vol.  v. 
p.  288. 

f  Carstairs'  State  Papers,  p.  51. 

X  This  change  of  terms  has  always  been  considered  by 
the  friends  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  as  one  of  vital  im- 
portance. And,  certainly,  it  does  seem  as  if  the  power  of 
proposing  a  minister  to  a  congregation  were  somewhat  less 
than  the  power  of  presenting  one.  But  the  real  question 
is,  whether  the  communicants  had  any  greater  means  of 
resisting  the  proposal  of  the  ministers  and  elders  than 
of  resisting  the  presentation  of  the  patrons.  Now,  the 
truth  seems  to  be  that  there  was  hardly  any  difference. 
In  both  cases  the  people  were  at  liberty  to  state  their  ob- 
jections as  fully  as  they  pleased;  but  in  both  cases  it 
remained  with  the  presbytery  to  decide  with  regard  to 
their  validity. 

§  Wodrow's  Correspondence,  vol.  i.  pp.  15,  16. 

||  Cook's  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  452. 
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many,  who  might  have  been  disposed  to  deny  that 
patronage  at  all  partook  of  the  nature  of  property, 
on  the  ground  that,  assuming  it  to  be  property,  the 
most  effectual  method  of  preventing  the  possibility 
of  its  restoration  was  to  purchase  it  at  a  valuation. 
For  both  these  reasons  it  was  readily  agreed  to  in 
parliament  that  the  sum  of  six  hundred  marks, 
amounting  to  about  twenty -five  pounds  sterling 
should  be  paid  by  each  parish  in  return  for  the 
right  of  patronage  renounced  by  the  patron.  Yet 
the  portion  of  the  act  relating  to  compensation  is 
so  drawn  up  as  hardly  to  seem  consistent  with 
what  goes  before ;  for  after  patronage  had  been 
declared  in  the  outset  to  be  "  abolished,  discharged, 
annulled,  and  made  void,"  it  surely  might  have 
sufficed  to  decree  that  compensation  should  be 
made  for  the  rights  thus  taken  away.  But,  in- 
stead of  this,  the  act  requires  that  the  patron, 
on  receiving  the  specified  six  hundred  marks, 
should  execute  a  deed  of  renunciation,  and  that 
until  he  did  so  the  money  should  not  be  paid  to 
him,  but  remain  deposited  in  the  hands  of  some 
responsible  person.  It  seems  thus  to  be  left  to  the 
patron  to  decide  whether  he  would  renounce  a 
right  abolished  by  parliament,  and  yet  whether  he 
did  so  or  not,  the  heritors  and  sessions  were  em- 
powered to  proceed  according  to  the  new  law. 
These  incongruities  afford  a  plausible  ground  for 
the  view  which  has  been  taken  by  many,  that 
the  famous  act  of  1690  was  really  not  an  act  for 
abolishing  patronage,  but  rather  one  for  facilitating 
the  extinction  of  it  by  purchase  ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  provisions  of  this  act  really  did  pave  the  way  for 
the  restoration  of  patronage  at  a  subsequent  period  ; 
for  as  the  parishes  obtained  the  benefit  of  the  new 
law  at  once,  they  hardly  in  any  case  thought  of 
completing  the  arrangement  by  presenting  pay- 
ment and  demanding  the  patron's  renunciation ;  and 
the  patrons,  on  the  other  hand,  although  empowered  j 
to  sue  for  their  six  hundred  marks,  in  no  case 
had  recourse  to  this  step,  because  they  hoped 
that  their  rights  might  be  restored  to  them  at 
no  distant  period.  And  thus  it  happened  that 
only  four  parishes,  viz.,  Cadder,  Old  and  New 
Monkland,  and  Strathblane,  obtained  renunciations 
from  their  patrons ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  last 
mentioned  parish,  the  deed  was  afterwards  set 
aside,  as  not  having  been  executed  by  the  right 
person.* 

That  the  legislative  enactments  thus  made  in 

Meeting  of      favour  of  presbyterian   principles 

the  General      might  be  carried  into  effect,  and 

Assembly.       the  machinery  of  the  new  Church 

be  actually  set  in  motion,  it  was  appointed  that  a 

meeting  of    the   General   Assembly    should   take 

place  at  Edinburgh  on  the  16th  day  of  October. 

It  was  with  great  reluctance  that  William  gave  his 

consent  to  the  resumption  of  the  meetings  of  a 

court  which  had  so  often,  in  former  days,  been 

able   to   control   the   poliey   of   government,   and 

"which   might   now   furnish  an   arena   where   the 

elements  of  strife,  so  rife  in  Scotland,  might  meet 

*  Burton,  vol.  i.  p.  221 ;  Mucaulay,  vol.  ui.  p.  694. 


in  conflict ;  but  as  a  General  Assembly  belonged  to 
the  very  essence  of  the  presbyterian  system,  he 
found  that  he  could  not  on  any  plausible  ground 
withhold  his  sanction  from  the  meeting.  And  ac- 
cordingly, after  an  interval  of  nearly  forty  years, 
the  supreme  ecclesiastical  tribunal  of  Scotland  was 
again  summoned  together.*  The  zealous  presby- 
terians  were  desirous  that  the  Earl  of  Crawford, 
who  was  noted  for  his  attachment  to  presbyterian 
principles,  should  be  appointed  royal  commissioner  j 
but  the  very  ardour  of  character  and  warmth  of 
religious  feeling,  which  recommended  him  to  them, 
were  considered  as  disqualifications  at  court.  Ac- 
cordingly his  majesty,  while  he  took  pains  to 
soothe  the  feelings  of  Crawford  and  to  secure  his 
co-operation,  named  Lord  Carmichael,  who  was 
noted  for  his  calmness,  prudence,  and  firmness,  as 
his  representative  in  the  Scottish  ecclesiastical 
court.  At  the  opening  of  the  assembly  the  com- 
missioner presented  a  letter  from  his  majesty,  in 
which  it  was  strongly  urged  that  a  moderate  and 
temperate  course  should  be  pursued  in  dealing 
with  those  who  had  held  office  under  the  former 
establishment ;  and  the  assembly  declared  in  reply 
that  "it  was  not  their  judgment  to  depose  any 
incumbent  simply  for  his  judgment  anent  the 
government  of  the  Church,  or  to  urge  reordination, 
nor  to  ratify  any  sentences  against  ministers,  but 
such  as  were  either  ignorant,  insufficient,  scan- 
dalous, or  erroneous."  f 

There  were  many  elements  of  discord  at  work 

in  the  new  establishment,  which,     ._  ..    . 

.  .  ,  ,  Delicate  posi- 

without  the  utmost  care  and  pru-       tjon  0f  t^e 

dence,  might  involve  it  in  difficul-     assembly  with 

ties  and  issue  in  its  destruction,     respect  to  the 
_   ,     ,     ,  ,  _  .  .      government. 

It  had  always  been  a  favourite  and 

cherished  principle  among  the  presbyterians  that 
the  Christian  Church  should  not  be  under  the  control 
of  the  civil  power,  but  should  be  left  by  statesmen 
to  pursue  her  own  independent  course.  The  taint 
of  Erastianism  was  the  object  of  peculiar  abhor- 
rence. It  wras,  therefore,  conceived  by  the  General 
Assembly  that  they  possessed  the  inherent  right  of 
appointing  their  own  meetings,  and  of  adjourning 
their  proceedings  to  such  times  as  they  might  judge 
proper ;  but  his  majesty's  commissioner  felt  that 
he  could  not  concur  in  these  views  without  sacri- 
ficing the  rights  of  the  crown,  and,  therefore,  he 
refused  to  allow  even  the  daily  adjournments  to 
take  place  without  his  sanction.  J  The  disagree- 
ment, however,  was  veiled  from  public  view,  and 
a  compromise  was  devised,  which  has  been  followed 
substantially  down  to  the  present  day.  The  com- 
missioner and  the  moderator  consulted  together, 
and  the  moderator,  having  obtained  the  commis- 
sioner's sanction,  intimated  the  period  when  the 
court  was  to  resume  its  business.  But  at  the  close 
of  the  assembly  the  commissioner  himself  an- 
nounced the  dissolution  and  the  time  of  the  next 

*  Willison's  Testimonv,  vol.  iv.  p.  300 ;  Hetherington, 
p.  181. 
f  Burton,  vol.  i.  pp.  208,  209. 
%  Melville  Papers,  p.  549. 
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annual  meeting ;  and  when  the  minute  was  read, 
drawn  up  in  terms  which  conveyed  the  idea  that 
the  assembly  had  dissolved  itself,  he  objected  to 
the  structure  of  it.  A  dangerous  crisis  might  have 
arisen,  but,  in  order  to  ward  it  off,  an  ambigu- 
ous expression  was  employed,  and  the  record  was 
thrown  into  a  form  which  simply  mentioned  the 
dissolution,  without  describing  the  authority  from 
which  it  proceeded,  the  words  employed  being 
these — *  this  assembly  being  dissolved."  * 

Besides   the   differences   between    the  views  of 

Differences       William  and  the  members  of  the 

between  the      assembly,   there   were   differences 

ministers        also   among    the   members   them- 

themselves.       selveg>   ^^   tended   tQ   pamlyse 

the  vigour  of  their  proceedings,  and  to  prevent 
the  adoption  of  any  decisive  measures.  Some  of 
the  ministers  had  formerly  complied  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  with  prelacy,  and  had  accepted  the 
indulgences  granted  by  the  preceding  government ; 
but  others  of  them  had  boldly  denounced  the  de- 
fections of  the  times,  sternly  censured  their  more 
submissive  brethren,  and  exposed  themselves  to 
many  dangers  and  sufferings  on  account  of  their 
principles.  The  appointment  of  a  national  fast 
brought  the  differences  between  these  men  into 
active  operation,  and  a  warm  and  protracted  dis- 
cussion ensued,  with  reference  to  the  statement  of 
grounds  for  the  public  humiliation.  What  the  one 
party  would  have  exhibited  as  the  sins  to  be  re- 
pented of,  the  other  would  have  felt  to  be  a  censure 
upon  their  whole  past  career.  It  was,  therefore, 
found  necessary  to  the  peace  and  well-being  of  the 
Church,  that  no  minute  specification  of  sins  or  of 
offending  parties  should  be  made,  but  that  general 
expressions  should  be  employed  to  set  forth  the 
offences  which  rendered  a  national  fast  necessary,  f 
There  were  large  numbers  of  the  presbyterians 
Course  taken  wn0  continued  to  hold  the  perma- 
by  the  nent  obligations  of  the  Covenant 

covenanters.       8Worn  ftt  the  peHod  of  fche  gecond 

Reformation.  Those  who  took  this  view  were 
grievously  offended  that  the  late  parliament  had 
not  ratified  the  Covenant  along  with  the  Confession 
of  Faith;  and  they  maintained  that  all  who  ac- 
quiesced in  this  procedure  entailed  upon  them- 
selves the  guilt  of  perjury.  Many  on  this  account 
refused  to  join  the  new  establishment ;  and  they 
continued  to  maintain  themselves  as  a  separate 
religious  community,  to  which  the  names  of  Hill- 
men,  Society  people,  and  Cameronians  have  been 
given.  Their  special  function  was  to  bear  testi- 
mony in  favour  of  the  Covenant,  and  to  aim  at  re- 
storing it  to  its  former  might  and  mastery.  They 
considered  that  William,  having  refused  to  take  upon 
himself  the  obligations  of  this  solemn  deed,  and 
to  enforce  them  throughout  his  dominions,  had  no 
valid  title  to  the  throne,  and  that  his  government 
ought  not  to  be  acknowledged  by  the  acceptance 
of  any  office  under  him,  or  by  the  payment  of 
taxes,  or  by  the  signing  of  any  document  which 
recognised  him  as  king.  These  men,  although 
*  Burton,  vol.  i.  p.  212.  f  Hetherington,  p.  182. 


Three  leading 
Cameronian 

ministers  ad- 
mitted into 
the  Church. 


j  undoubtedly  far  wrong  in  the  views  which  they  en- 
I  tertained  of  government  and  of  the  Covenant,  were 
yet  men  of  ardent  piety,  whose  sincerity  was  de- 
monstrated by  the  sufferings  and  trials  which  they 
so  resolutely  encountered  for  the  sake  of  their 
principles.  That  they  should  attach  exaggerated 
importance  to  the  oaths  sworn  by  their  ances- 
tors against  prelacy  was  a  not  unnatural  conse- 
quence of  the  bloody  persecutions  which  they 
had  endured  during  the  two  preceding  reigns  ; 
and  if  they  contracted  some  stern  and  repulsive 
features  of  character,  and  used  a  phraseology  some- 
what singular  in  its  stamp,  their  long-continued 
sufferings  and  isolation,  and  the  heroism  which 
they  displayed  on  many  occasions,  might  suffice  to 
shield  them  from  the  shafts  of  ridicule.  Their  de- 
scendants still  subsist  among  us,  under  th  desig- 
nation of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  a 
very  respectable  body  of  men,  with  a  ministry 
thoroughly  trained  and  disciplined,  who  although 
they  may  not  have  formally  renounced  the  peculi- 
arities of  their  predecessors,  yet  certainly  do  not 
now  bring  them  into  the  same  prominent  view  as 
in  bygone  times.  They  are  to  be  found,  not  merely 
in  "  a  few  obscure  farm-houses,"  but  in  all  the 
largest  towns  of  Scotland.* 

But  while  the  Society  people  as  a  body  refused  to 
join  the  Church  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, their  three  leading  religious 
teachers,  Thomas  Linning,  Wil- 
liam Boyd,  and  Alexander  Shields, 
determined  to  apply  for  admission 
within  her  pale;  not  because  they  were  disposed  to 
abandon  their  principles,  but  in  the  hope  that  they 
might  be  able,  as  members  of  the  Church,  to  promote 
her  reformation.  They  presented  two  papers  to  the 
assembly,  in  the  one  of  which  they  simply  craved  ad- 
mission into  the  Church,  and  promised  to  submit  to 
her  judicatories;  but  in  the  other,  which  was  de- 
signed as  an  exoneration  of  their  consciences,  they 
gave  an  extended  exposition  of  their  views,  pointed 
out  the  enormities  and  backslidings  chargeable  upon 
the  nation,  and  called  upon  the  assembly  to  adopt 
measures  for  rectifying  these  clamant  evils  f  These 
papers  were  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
committee  of  overtures,  who  reported  with  regard 
to  the  larger  document,  "  that  though  there  were 
several  good  things  in  it,  yet  the  same  did  also 
contain  several  peremptory  and  gross  mistakes, 
unreasonable  and  impracticable  proposals,  and  un- 
charitable and  injurious  reflections,  tending  rather 
to  kindle  contentions  than  to  compose  divisions,"  \ 

*  Macaulay,  vol.  iii.  pp.  705—707.  The  eloquent  his- 
torian of  England,  whose  works  have  recently  excited  so 
great  a  sensation,  has  fallen  into  a  mistake  regarding  the 
descendants  of  the  Society  people,  or  men  of  the  Covenant. 
He  seems  to  imagine  that  they  do  not  now  exist  as  a  cor- 
porate body  at  all,  but  are  only  to  be  found  as  isolated 
individuals,  in  a  few  dwellings  far  from  the  haunts  of 
men. 

f  Brown's  Compendious  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  382. 

X  Linning,  in  his  preface  to  Shieldson  "  Church  Commu- 
nion," maintains  that  these  words  were  not  in  the  original 
minute,  but  must  afterwards  have  been  fraudulently  in- 
serted by  the  clerks.  They  stand,  however,  in  the  printed 
record. 
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and,  therefore,  it  was  agreed  that  it  should  not  be 
read  in  open  court.*  The  smaller  paper,  however, 
was  read,  and  the  three  brethren  were  admitted  on 
the  ground  of  the  petition  and  promise  which  it 
embodied.  These  proceedings,  like  those  of  parlia- 
ment, demonstrate  to  how  great  an  extent  the  ec- 
clesiastical settlement  at  the  Revolution  partook  of 
the  nature  of  a  compromise.  We  naturally  wonder 
how  the  assembly,  when  the  document  presented 
by  the  three  covenanting  ministers  was  so  offensive 
that  it  could  not  bear  to  be  read  in  public,  could 
at  once  proceed  to  admit  them  to  the  position  of 
ministers  in  the  Church  without  asking  from  them 
apology  or  retractation.  Rut  we  have  only  to  re- 
member that  the  covenanters  were  a  numerous  body, 
and  that  their  military  prowess,  which  was  equal 
to  that  of  Cromwell's  Ironsides,  was  one  of  the  main 
defences  of  the  government  against  the  efforts  of 
the  exiled  royal  family.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
three  brethren  believed  the  half  of  what  they  said 
in  their  longer  document,  it  is  equally  surprising 
that  they  could  for  a  moment  entertain  the  idea  of 
entering  a  Church  which  was  so  full  of  blemishes, 
and  which  not  only  refused  to  rectify  them,  but 
was  even  so  blind  as  not  to  perceive  their  existence. 
Doubtless  they  were  conscientious  men  ;  and  we 
can  only  suppose  that  they  really  believed  they 
should  be  able  to  effect  such  a  reformation  of 
the  Church,  as  would  bring  her  into  conformity 
with  the  Church  of  the  second  Reformation,  which 
was  considered  the  standard  of  perfection.  Their 
conduct,  however,  in  joining  the  establishment, 
when  their  paper  of  grievances  and  complaints  was 
so  unceremoniously  set  aside,  gave  extreme  offence 
to  the  great  body  of  their  followers,  who  regarded 
them  as  renegades  and  traitors,  and  determined  to 
choose  for  themselves  other  teachers,  and  to  main- 
tain their  separate  existence. f 

Parliament  had  granted  to  the  sixty  brethren, 

_         ,.  whom  they  commissioned  to  con- 

x  roc^cdin^s 

against  hegli-  stitute  themselves  the  nucleus  of 
gent  and  the  Church  and  to  bring  together 
eri.neous        a    generai     assembly,    power    to 

ministers.  ,.       .       v»...  i< 

purge  out  ail  "  insufficient,  negli- 
gent, scandalous,  and  erroneous  ministers  by  due 
course  of  ecclesiastical  process  and  censures."  With 
the  view  of  carrying  into  effect  the  powers  thus 
vested  in  them,  the  assembly  appointed  visitors  to 
proceed  to  all  parts  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  the  state  of  matters,  and  taking  mea- 
sures fr.  ?  the  rectification  of  abuses.  One  commission 
received  charge  of  the  regions  lying  north  of  the  Tay , 
another  of  those  lying  south  of  that  river.  These 
commissioners  were  not  empowered  to  depose  any 
incumbents  simply  for  opinions  which  they  might 
hold  regarding  church  government,  provided  they 
were  s<;und  in  their  views  of  doctrine  and  free  from 
gross  immorality.  Their  labours  were  prosecuted 
for  a  c  msiderable  time,  and  they  deposed  many  of 
the  episcopalian  clergy  on  the  ground  of  drunken- 
ness and  debauchery.  |      As  might  be   expected, 

*  Acts  of  Assembly,  1690.  f  Helheriugton,  p.  181. 

%  Brown's  Compendious  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  384. 


it  was  alleged  that  they  treated  these  with  more 
severity  than  any  others,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  even  with  the  desire  of  acting  fairly  they 
might  in  some  instances  be  biassed  by  prejudice. 
Their  proceedings  in  the  southern  and  western 
parts  of  the  country,  which  were  the  strongholds  of 
presbyterianism  and  the  covenant,  were  exceed- 
ingly popular,  and  the  only  fault  which  was  laid  to 
their  charge  was  that  of  undue  lenity.  But  very 
different  was  the  case  in  the  north,  where  epis- 
copalian principles  prevailed.  There  the  commis- 
sioners were  viewed  as  the  agents  of  despotism  and 
tyranny.  When  they  visited  Aberdeen  in  March, 
1691,  their  proceedings  were  resisted  by  force,  the 
inhabitants  having  leagued  together  in  defence  of 
their  ministers  ;  and  they  were  under  the  neces- 
sity of  retreating  with  some  precipitation,  to  avoid 
the  disgrace  and  danger  of  being  stoned  out  of  the 
town.* 

Thus  was  the  Presbyterian  Church  once  more 
recognised  by  the  Estates  of  the  Viewg  taken  of 
realm  as  the  national  Church  of  the  revolution 
the  country ;  and,  although  epis-  settlement— 
copalians  were  admitted  within  her  pale,  not  only 
as  members,  but  even  as  office-bearers,  yet  no  forms 
of  procedure  were  introduced  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  of  presbytery.  The  settlement  of  eccle- 
siastical affairs  at  the  Revolution  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  keen  criticism,  and  men  have  pronounced 
judgments  of  the  most  opposite  kind  regarding  it. 
Some  have  stigmatised  it  for  one  reason,  and  some 
for  another;  and  what  has  been  considered  in  one 
quarter  as  deserving  the  most  unmitigated  censure, 
has  been  viewed  in  another  as  possessing  a  claim 
to  the  highest  praise ;  so  that  perhaps  it  really  was 
as  equitable  and  just  a  settlement  as  was  practicable 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  times. 

There  are  two  lights  in  which  the  ecclesiastical 
arrangement  of  1690  may  be  con-      —reflections 
templated,   and  according   as  we  on  its 

look  at  it  in  the  one  or  the  other  <*aracter- 
of  these,  we  shall  form  very  different  opinions  of  it. 
If  we  consider  the  institution  modelled  by  parlia- 
mentary and  royal  power  simply  as  a  Christian 
Church,  and  bring  its  principles  to  the  test  of 
Scripture,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  descry  in  it  nume- 
rous and  deep-seated  blemishes.  The  new  Church 
was  not  sufficiently  independent;  she  had  not 
the  power  of  acting  upon  her  own  convictions 
of  duty.  The  single  fact  that  the  General  As- 
sembly could  not  appoint  its  own  meetings,  nor 
adjourn  without  the  sanction  of  the  royal  com- 
missioner, is  sufficient  to  refute  the  allegation  that 
the  Church  was  possessed  of  complete  spiritual  in- 
dependence. No  one  can  deny  that  her  power  of 
spontaneous  action  was  very  much  trammelled. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  if  the  restraints  imposed 
by  William  had  been  all  removed,  the  sixty,  and 
those  whom  they  summoned  to  their  counsels, 
would  have  come  to  very  different  conclusions  on 
a  variety  of  points.  The  probability  is  that  it  was 
the  merest  fraction  of  the  assembly  that  were 
*  Burton,  vol.  i.  p.  214. 
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entirely  satisfied  with  the  moderate  policy  which 
William  considered  it  his  duty  to  follow.  The 
elements,  too,  which  this  policy  ultimately  intro- 
duced into  the  Church  were  of  the  most  heteroge- 
neous kind,  and  such  as  would  never  have  spon- 
taneously coalesced.  How  could  those  who  believed 
that  a  covenant,  whose  leading  object  was  the  ex- 
tirpation of  prelacy,  was  obligatory  upon  the  nation 
with  all  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  cordially  co-ope- 
rate with  men  who  viewed  episcopacy  as  the  only 
form  of  government  sanctioned  in  Scripture  ? 
Parties  thus  disposed  to  wage  an  internecine  war 
with  one  another,  would  have  acted  a  more  Christian 
part  in  remaining  asunder.  Such  extremes  meet- 
ing within  the  same  communion  tend  to  obliterate 
all  distinction  between  right  and  wrong.  The 
best  solution  of  the  difficulty  would  have  been  to 
refrain  from  setting  up  an  established  Church 
at  all,  and  then  the  different  parties  would  have 
been  left  to  incorporate  themselves  with  one 
another,  just  in  so  far  as  they  could  agree.  But 
this  method,  although  recommended  by  the  equal 
justice  which  it  extends  to  all,  and  by  its  perfect 
accordance  with  the  New  Testament,  which  does 
not  contain  a  single  hint  that  the  Gospel  was  to  look 
for  support  to  the  powers  of  this  world,  was  quite 
impracticable  at  the  time,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  a  national 
Church  supported  by  the  state  was  universal 
throughout  the  country.  All  proceeded  upon  the 
principle  that  there  must,  of  course,  be  an  estab- 
lished Church,  and  hence  arose  the  necessity  for 
sundry  compromises,  in  order  to  make  the  Church 
rest  upon  as  broad  a  basis  as  possible.  It  is  easy 
for  those  who  still  approve  of  the  solemn  league  and 
covenant,  to  say  that  parliament  and  the  General 
Assembly  should  have  made  those  documents  the 
basis  of  their  legislation;  but  although  all  the 
praise  that  was  so  profusely  bestowed  upon  them 
in  certain  quarters  had  been  entirely  merited,  the 
revival  of  them  was  no  longer  practicable  as  a 
national  measure,  for  they  were  far  from  having  an 
effective  majority  in  their  favour.  It  was  not  now 
felt  that  there  was  the  same  need  of  a  national 
covenant  as,  without  a  doubt,  there  had  formerly 
been,  when  an  oppressed  community  were  muster- 
ing their  forces  for  conflict  with  a  powerful  des- 
potism. Besides,  Scotland  had  accepted  the  deli- 
verance which  William  brought  to  this  country 
when  he  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  and 
the  position  of  the  new  sovereign  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  island  rendered  a  renewal  of  the  cove- 
nant in  the  northern  kingdom  utterly  impractic- 
able. With  what  consistency  could  the  head  of  the 
episcopal  Church  of  England  have  sworn  to  extir- 
pate prelacy  in  Scotland  ?  Again,  it  is  easy  for 
those  who  are  rigidly  presbyterian  in  their  prin- 
ciples, to  say  that  the  General  Assembly  should  have 
excluded  all  the  episcopalian  clergy  from  the  new 
establishment ;  but  this  would  have  been  a  very 
hazardous  measure,  for  the  so-called  curates  were 
a  numerous  class,  and  there  were  parts  of  the 
country  where  they  were  respected  and  honoured, 


as  much  as  the  presbyterians  were  in  the  south 
and  west.  For  several  years,  indeed,  no  measures 
were  taken  by  the  assembly  for  their  admission  ; 
but  it  was  not  long  till  it  became  apparent,  that 
they  could  not  be  shut  out  without  endangering 
the  stability  of  the  whole  ecclesiastical  system. 
In  fact,  their  continued  exclusion  by  the  Geneial 
Assembly  would  either  have  embroiled  the  country 
in  endless  strife,  or  would  probably  have  neces- 
sitated the  erection  of  two  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments, one  north  of  the  Tay  and  the  other  south. 
At  that  time  as  conclusive  an  argument  could 
have  been  constructed  for  setting  up  two  religious 
establishments  in  Scotland,  a3  for  having  dif- 
ferent churches  in  England  and  Scotland.  Again, 
it  is  easy  for  those  who  look  upon  episcopal  or- 
dination as  essential  to  the  validity  of  holy  orders, 
to  say  that  parliament  should  have  disregarded 
the  inclinations  of  the  people,  and  maintained 
the  Church  which  existed  before  the  Revolution, 
in  all  its  rights  and  privileges ;  but  this  would 
have  been  a  more  visionary  and  hopeless  scheme 
than  any  of  the  rest,  for  deliverance  from  the 
oppression  of  the  I  piscopal  Church  was  considered 
in  the  greater  part  of  Scotland  as  the  main  bless- 
ing of  the  Revolution.  Amid  the  opposing  views 
and  principles  by  which  different  parties  in  the 
cjuntry,  and  different  districts,  were  agitated,  it 
was  not  possible  that  any  system  could  have  been 
established,  such  as  would  meet  perfectly  the  views 
of  any  one  party,  and  yet  be  such  as  the  rest  of 
the  community  could  at  all  tolerate.  Compromise 
was  indispensable.  A  national  Church  cannot  be 
set  up  with  any  degree  of  fairness,  nor  with  any 
prospect  of  permanency  or  peace,  excepting  on  the 
principle  of  embodying  as  large  a  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants  as  possible;  and  those  who  will 
establish  churches  of  this  kind  must  make  sacrifices 
to  attain  this  end.  Many  blame  William  for  the 
principle  which  he  avowed  of  instituting  a  Church 
in  Scotland,  such  as  would  best  fall  in  w  ith  the  in- 
clinations or  views  of  the  bulk  of  the  people.  It 
was  the  only  sound  or  rational  principle  that  could 
be  followed  in  such  a  case.  What  would  have 
been  thought  of  his  procedure,  if  he  had  avowed  the 
opposite  principle,  and,  declaring  that  he  would 
establish  nothing  but  what  he  considered  in  his 
own  conscience  to  be  scriptural,  had  proceeded  to 
set  up  a  system,  right  in  his  own  views,  but  utterly 
wrong  according  to  the  convictions  of  the  whole 
Scottish  people  ?  The  settlement  of  the  Church  at 
the  Revolution,  seeing  that  the  country  was  not 
at  all  prepared  to  dispense  with  an  establishment, 
was  perhaps  the  best  which,  amid  the  conflict- 
ing views  and  interests  of  the  different  parties, 
it  was  possible  at  the  time  to  effect.  It  is  true 
that  no  small  amount  of  evil  sprang  from  it  after- 
wards. But  it  does  not,  therefore,  follow  that  it 
was  not  the  best  practicable  arrangement  at  the 
time.  The  rigid  exclusion  of  the  episcopalian 
ministers  from  the  pale  of  the  Established  Church 
might  very  likely  have  prevented  the  growth  of 
that  modcratism  which  so  long  shed  its  blighting 
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influence  upon  the  religious  interests  of  Scotland, 
but  the  excluded  element  would  not,  therefore, 
have  ceased  to  exist  or  to  operate.  It  would  pro- 
bably have  been  sufficiently  vigorous  at  the  time 
to  secure  the  establishment  of  an  episcopal  Church 
in  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  its  con- 
centrated virus  might  there  have  operated  with 
tenfold  energy.  With  a  purer  Church  south  of  the 
Tay,  we  might  have  had  one  greatly  more  corrupt 
in  possession  of  all  the  region  beyond. 

The  commission  appointed  by  the  assembly 
Proceedings  of  to  purge  out  scandalous  and  im- 
the  assembly's    moral  ministers  does   not  appear 

^"jJ5ton     uPon  the  whole  t0  have  been  actu" 
unsound         ated   by    a   disposition   to    undue 

ministers.  severity.  The  task,  indeed,  con- 
fided to  them  was  one  of  a  very  delicate  kind,  and 
it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  enter  upon  it  at 
all  without  exposing  themselves  to  odium.  With 
the  very  best  intentions,  they  might  sometimes  be 
so  swayed  by  their  prejudices  as  to  exclude  some 
individuals  on  insufficient  grounds;  and  even  where 
exclusion  was  merited,  the  consequences  to  indi- 
viduals and  families  might  often  involve  extreme 
hardship.*  Nor  were  the  episcopal  clergy  slow  to 
proclaim  their  sufferings  to  the  world.  They  raised 
a  furious  outcry  against  the  proceedings  of  the 
new  establishment,  and  branded  the  presbyterians 
as  cruel  and  relentless  persecutors.  The  recollec- 
tion of  the  atrocious  cruelties  which  they  them- 
selves had  inflicted  upon  these  same  presbyterians 
during  a  long  course  of  years,  not  by  simple  depri- 
vation of  office,  but  by  imprisonment,  and  torture, 
and  death,  should  have  led  them  to  remain  silent 
under  the  comparatively  trifling  reprisals  which 
were  now  made  upon  them,  and  which  did  not 
touch  a  hair  of  their  heads.  But  there  are  some 
parties  who  seem  to  think  it  right  that  they  should 
be  allowed  to  chastise  their  opponents  with  scor- 
pions, while  if  they  are  in  turn  scourged  with  whips 
it  is  denounced  as  a  scandalous  outrage.  It  was  in 
this  spirit  that  the  episcopal  clergy  regarded  the 
proceedings  of  the  assembly's  commission ;  their 
complaints  filled  the  land  ;  f  they  resounded  from 
the  pulpit;  they  were  made  the  subject  of  many  a 
pamphlet  from  the  press ;  and  they  were  carried, 
both  orally  and  by  letter,  into  England.  J  William's 

*  Burnet's  Own  Times,  vol.  iv.  pp.  92,  93  ;  Cook's 
History,  vol.  iii.  p.  453. 

t  Carstairs'  State  Papers,  p.  51. 

X  Burnet,  adverting  to  the  proceedings  of  the  presbyte- 
rians against  the  episcopalians  at  this  time,  makes  a  re- 
mark which,  with  a  great  appearance  of  candour,  does  not 
really  meet  the  case  at  all.  "  So  apt,"  says  he,  "  are  all 
parties  in  their  turns  of  power  to  fall  into  those  very 
excesses,  of  which  they  did  formerly  make  such  tragical 
complaints."  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  presbyterians  did 
not  commit  "those  very  excesses"  against  the  episcopa- 
lians of  which  they  themselves  had  been  the  victims.  What 
were  the  grounds  of  the  complaints  formerly  made  by  the 

Sresbyterians  ?  That  for  twenty-eight  years  they  had  been 
riven  out,  ministers  and  people,  from  their  homes,  ap- 
prehended, and  cast  into  prison,  hanged,  and  drowned, 
and  shot.  What  was  it  the  episcopalians  had  now  to 
complain  of?  That  some  of  their  ministers  were  tried 
on  charges  of  immorality,  and  suspended  from  their  func- 
tions.   No  doubt  there  might  be  undue  severity  in  some 


great  desire  with  regard  to  the  settlement  of  ecclesi- 
astical affairs  in  Scotland  had  all  along  been  that 
neither  party  should  be  allowed  to  enjoy  an  exclu- 
sive triumph,  but  that  as  many  as  possible  of  both 
parties  should  be  comprehended  within  the  new 
establishment ;  and,  therefore,  when  the  complaints 
of  the  episcopalians  excited  the  fear  that  his  policy 
might  be  defeated,  he  became  extremely  irritated 
against  the  presbyterians,  and  charged  them  with 
applying  too  rigid  a  test  to  their  opponents.  A 
General  Assembly  had  been  appointed  to  take  place 
in  November,  1691,  but  it  was  adjourned  by  the 
king  till  January,  1692.  One  ground  of  this  delay 
might  be  that  his  majesty  wished  to  manifest  his 
displeasure  against  the  presbyterians  by  interrupt- 
ing the  operations  of  a  court  to  which  they  attached 
so  much  importance,  and  making  them  sensible  to 
what  extent  they  were  in  his  power :  but  probably 
the  main  reason  for  the  adjournment  was  that  he 
was  so  much  engrossed  with  political  affairs,  con- 
tinental as  well  as  domestic,  that  he  could  not  give 
that  attention  to  the  proceedings  of  the  assembly, 
which  he  considered  indispensable.  Matters  were 
in  a  critical  position  in  Scotland,  and  he  could  not 
trust  to  the  discretion  and  forbearance  of  an  eccle- 
siastical meeting,  unless  he  had  ample  opportunity 
of  considering  every  question  himself,  and  preparing 
detailed  instructions  for  the  guidance  of  his  com- 
missioner. Some  of  the  numerous  interruptions  of 
the  assembly's  meetings  which  took  place  during 
several  years  subsequent  to  the  Revolution,  were 
undoubtedly  designed  as  manifestations  of  the 
royal  displeasure ;  while  others  of  them  were  oc- 
casioned by  the  determination  of  his  majesty  to 
allow  nothing  to  be  done,  unless  he  were  so  circum- 
stanced as  to  have  ample  opportunity  for  watch- 
ing and  controlling  the  proceedings. 

At  length  the  time  named  by  the  king  for 
holding  a  General  Assembly  ar-  Meeting  of 
rived,  and  the  ministers  gathered  the  General 
with  gladness  to  attend  a  court  Assembly- 
which  was  always  considered  indispensable  to  the 
completeness  of  their  Church's  organisation,  and 
the  interruption  of  whose  meetings,  from  any  cause, 
filled  them  with  so  much  sorrow.  The  list  of 
members  present,  being  arranged  according  to 
presbyteries,  exhibits  at  a  glance  how  small  the 
influence  of  presbyterianism  was  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  many  of  the  presbyteries  in 
that  quarter  being  altogether  unrepresented.*  The 
Earl  of  Lothian  appeared  as  royal  commissioner, 
and  he  produced  a  letter  from  the  king,  in  which 
the  ministers  were  blamed  for  continuing  to  ex- 
clude the  episcopalians  from  all  share  in  the  rule 
of  the  Church ;  and  it  was  declared  to  be  his 
majesty's  pleasure  that  they  should  admit  to  a  seat 
in  their  presbyteries,  synods,  and  assembly,  those 
of  that  body  who  should  sign  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  and  promise  to  submit  to  the  authority  of 

cases,  but  the  things  are  so  different  in  kind,  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  weighed  against  one   another.     (Burnet, 
vol.  iv.  p.  93.) 
*  Burton,  vol.  i.  p.  226. 
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the  Church  judicatories.  Nor  was  this  all;  it  was 
proposed  by  his  majesty  that  any  commissions 
which  might  be  appointed  by  the  assembly,  for  the 
trial  of  individuals,  applying  to  be  admitted  into 
the  Church,  who  were  charged  either  with  un- 
soundness or  immorality,  should  be  composed  one 
half  of  the  old  presbyterian  ministers,  and  the  other 
half  of  ministers  who  had  formerly  conformed  to 
episcopacy.* 

After  his  majesty's  letter  was  read,  the  com- 
missioner addressed  the  assembly,  with  the  view  of 
persuading  them  to  comply  with  the  advice  from 
the  throne.  He  acknowledged  that  the  presby- 
terian s  had  met  with  hard  usage  from  their  oppo- 
nents in  days  gone  by,  but  he  urged  the  propriety 
of  forgetting  old  jealousies;  and  he  argued  that 
men  "  who  were  already  in  the  exercise  of  the  more 
essentials,"  that  is,  who  were  permitted  to  retain 
their  parishes,  and  to  preach  and  dispense  ordi- 
nances, should  be  admitted  also  to  a  share  in  the 
government  of  the  Church. f  But  the  ministers  were 
not  at  all  disposed  to  accede  to  these  views.  It 
was  true,  they  had  already  agreed  that  those  of  the 
curates  or  episcopalian  clergy,  who  were  found 
to  be  sound  in  doctrine  and  blameless  in  life, 
should  be  permitted  to  retain  their  benefices; 
and  many  of  them,  accordingly,  having  been  de- 
clared fit  and  suitable  by  the  commission,  were 
preaching  in  their  parishes  without  molestation, 
and  enjoying  their  full  emoluments.  But  these 
very  facts  were  viewed  by  the  assembly  as  proving 
that  they  had  already  made  sufficient  concessions 
to  their  opponents ;  nor  is  it  surprising  that  they 
felt  an  extreme  aversion  to  place  upon  a  level  with 
themselves,  in  guiding  the  counsels  of  the  Church, 
men  who  had  never  for  a  moment  dreamed  during 
their  day  of  power  of  lowering  the  pretensions  of 
episcopacy  in  order  to  accommodate  them.  Their 
scruples,  too,  and  fears  were  greatly  strengthened 
by  the  conduct  of  the  curates  at  this  very  time. 
The  spirit  which  they  manifested  was  by  no  means 
conciliatory.  They  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the 
assembly  to  urge  their  claims  by  petition,  alleging 
that  they  had  his  majesty's  authority  for  taking 
this  step ;  and  when  asked  to  produce  this  autho- 
rity they  refused  to  present  it  to  the  assembly, 
though  they  expressed  their  willingness  to  lay  it 
before  the  commissioner.  Indeed,  Bishop  Burnet 
acknowledges  that  "  the  episcopal  party  carried  it 
high."  I  They  were  persuaded  that  the  king  was 
disgusted  with  the  presby  terians,  and  had  now  come 
round  entirely  to  their  views;  and  they  antici- 
pated that  by  gaining  admission  into  the  assembly 
they  should  soon  be  able  to  acquire  the  ascendancy, 
and  have  the  opportunity  of  regulating  all  matters 
according  to  their  own  opinions.  It  was  not  a  share 
of  the  government  of  the  Church  which  they  wanted, 
but  the  whole  direction  of  its  affairs.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  therefore,  that  the  assembly  remained 
deaf  to  all  the  arguments  of  the  commissioner,  and  all 

*  Aikman's  Buchauan,  vol.  v.  p.  305. 

t  Burton,  vol.  i.  p.  228. 

I  Burnet's  Own  Times,  vol.  iv.  p.  127. 


the  appeals  of  the  curates  themselves.*  They  busied 
themselves  with  a  multitude  of  details  relating  to 
particular  parishes ;  but  they  studiously  shunned 
all  serious  consideration  of  the  great  business  for 
which  the  king  had  summoned  them  together.  At 
length,  after  a  month  had  been  spent  in  transact- 
ing what  seemed  to  the  commissioner  business  of 
no  moment,  his  patience  was  quite  exhausted; 
and,  reproaching  the  assembly  for  their  disregard 
of  the  king's  wishes  and  refusal  to  be  reconciled 
to  their  brethren,  he  dissolved  the  meeting  with 
great  displeasure,  and  named  no  day  for  another. 
The  moderator  at  once  drew  attention  to  this  omis- 
sion, but  the  commissioner  replied  that  his  majesty 
would  appoint  a  day  in  due  season,  of  which  timely 
notice  should  be  given.  This  was  not  satisfactory 
to  the  moderator,  who  was  proceeding  to  remon- 
strate, when  the  commissioner  assured  him,  that  he 
could  only  speak  now  as  a  private  person,  and  was 
no  longer  competent  to  take  any  steps  as  mode- 
rator. He  did  speak,  complaining  that  no  day  had 
been  named  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly,  and  craving  that  the  dissolution  which 
had  just  taken  place  should  not  be  to  the  prejudice 
of  those  yearly  meetings  which  custom  and  the  laws 
of  the  kingdom  sanctioned ;  and,  being  urged  by 
the  members  present  to  name  some  day  himself,  he 
announced  the  third  Wednesday  of  August,  1693, 
as  the  time  when  they  should  again  meet  for  the 
transaction  of  business,  and  then  concluded  with 
the  usual  religious  services.! 

This  abrupt  dissolution  of  the  General  Assembly 
by  the  commissioner,  without  any  Di88ati9faction 
provision  being  made  for  holding  0f  the  adhe- 
another  meeting,  occasioned  ex-  rents  of  the 
treme  dissatisfaction  to  the  whole 
presbyterian  body  in  Scotland.  J  For  although  the 
right  of  convening  ecclesiastical  courts  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  civil  power  had  never 
been  conceded  to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  still  it 
had  been  the  practice  in  former  days  when  one 
meeting  was  dissolved  to  name  the  time  and  place 
for  the  one  that  was  to  follow ;  but  now  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  series  of  assemblies  was  destroyed, 
the  chain  designed  to  secure  their  regular  succes- 
sion was  broken,  and  no  man  knew  when  another 
meeting  might  be  summoned  by  royal  authority. 
The  ecclesiastical  court,  so  much  prized  by  the 
presbyterians,  was  thus  threatened  with  extinc- 
tion. §  It  seems  to  have  been  the  determination  for 
some  time  of  the  zealous  adherents  of  the  Kirk,  to 
hold  a  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  at  the  time 
which  the  moderator  had  ventured  to  announce ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  the  purpose  of  his 
majesty,  neither  to  summon  a  meeting  himself,  nor 
to  sanction  the  one  which  they  proposed  to  hold ; 
and  thus  there  was  every  appearance  of  a  conflict 
between  the  Church  and  the  State,  the  consequences 
of  which  might   have   greatly   and  permanently 
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altered  the  position  of  affairs  in  Scotland.  The 
dveaded  collision,  however,  was  prevented.  A 
parliament  was  held  in  the  year  1693,  and  secretary 
Johnston,  son  of  the  celebrated  Warriston,  who 
was  entrusted  with  the  chief  management  of  affairs 
by  William,  exerted  all  his  influence  to  prevail 
upon  the  ministers  to  forego  their  purpose  of 
holding  an  assembly  on  the  day  named  by  their 
moderator.  The  position  which  he  occupied  in 
parliament,  coupled  with  the  respect  paid  by  the 
presbyterians  to  the  family  to  which  he  belonged, 
gave  weight  to  his  advice ;  *  and  the  plan  which  he 
proposed  of  procuring  from  the  Estates  a  petition 
to  his  majesty,  to  summon  a  meeting  of  assembly 
for  the  settlement  of  the  question  which  the  last 
assembly  had  left  unfinished,  both  saved  the  honour 
of  the  crown,  and  afforded  sufficient  apology  to  the 
ministers  for  delay,  f 

At  this  parliament  two  measures  were  adopted, 
Oath  of  which  had  an  intimate  bearing 
assurance  upon  the  state  of  the  Church,  and 
appointed  by  were  attended  with  important  con- 
parhament.  sequences  both  immediate  and  re- 
mote. An  oath  of  allegiance  had  already  been  en- 
acted, which  many  were  in  the  habit  of  swearing 
in  an  evasive  manner,  and,  therefore,  an  oath  of  as- 
surance was  conjoined  with  it,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  exclude  from  office  all  who  did  not  acknow- 
ledge the  lawfulness  of  William  and  Mary's  autho- 
rity. X  The  Jacobites  still  cherished  strong  hopes  of 
a  restoration  of  the  exiled  family,  and  for  them  they 
reserved  their  allegiance.  It  was  only  an  outward 
submission  which  they  rendered  to  the  government 
of  the  Revolution;  its  legality  they  denied,  and 
they  were  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  subvert 
it.  §  But  the  oath  of  assurance  was  so  constructed 
as  to  embody  the  acknowledgment,  both  technically 
expressed  in  Latin  and  translated  into  English, 
that  William  and  Mary  were  sovereigns  "  as  well 
dejure,  that  is,  of  right  king  and  queen,  as  de  facto, 
that  is,  in  the  possession  and  exercise  of  the  govern- 
ment;" and  thus  it  could  not  be  taken  without 
perjury  by  those  who  were  still  disposed  to  plot 
for  the  restoration  of  James.  |)  It  was  also  ordained 
that  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  assurance  should  be 
sworn,  not  only  by  all  lords  and  their  eldest  sons, 
by  magistrates  and  burgesses,  by  collectors  of  taxes, 
keepers  of  prisons,  and  masters  of  ships,  but  also 
by  all  ministers  and  preachers,  under  pain  of  being 
degraded  from  office  and  forfeiting  their  emolu- 
ments. This  enactment  was  most  offensive  to  the 
episcopalians,  who  still  ardently  longed  for  the 
restoration  of  James ;  and  it  was  nearly  as  much 
disliked  by  the  presbyterians,  but  on  very  dif- 
ferent grounds.  Although  they  were  warm  sup- 
porters of  the  present  government,  yet  many  of 
them  considered  it  an  Erastian  encroachment  upon 
their  liberty  to  make   the   tenure  of  ministerial 
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office,  and  the  right  of  sitting  in  church  courts, 
dependent  upon  the  taking  of  an  oath  prescribed 
by  parliament;  and  others  of  them  complained 
not  only  that  the  oath  involved  the  settlement  of 
many  difficult  political  questions,  about  which 
jurists  were  still  divided, — such  as  the  right  of  a 
people  to  depose  their  king, — but  also  that  it  was 
obscure,  as  it  did  not  define  whether  the  right  of 
sovereignty  claimed  for  William  was  the  right  of 
inheritance,  or  of  election,  or  of  conquest.  Thus  all 
parties  considered  the  new  oath  as  a  heavy  griev- 
ance, and  instead  of  answering  its  ostensible  pur- 
pose of  strengthening  the  government,  it  seemed 
more  calculated  to  strengthen  the  discontent  of  the 
nation,  and  to  stir  up  strife  and  sedition.* 

The  other  act,  to  which  reference  has  been  made, 
was  described  as  one  "  for  settling  ^ct  for  tne 
the  quiet  and  peace  of  the  Church ; "  peace  and  quiet 
and  the  immediate  object  of  it  was  of  tb-e  Church. 
to  promote  the  success  of  the  scheme,  which  the 
king  had  so  much  at  heart,  of  including  the  epis- 
copalian clergy  within  the  pale  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  investing  them  with  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  which  government  could  confer.t 
The  act  ordained  that  no  person  should  be  admitted 
as  a  member  of  the  Church  till  he  should  first  take 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  assurance,  subscribe 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  conform  to  the  worship 
and  discipline  established  by  law ;  and  then  it 
embodied  an  humble  address  to  his  majesty  re- 
questing him  to  call  an  assembly  for  the  general 
business  of  the  Church,  and  also  for  admitting 
to  a  share  in  its  government  all  ministers  having 
churches  who  were  disposed  to  conform.  It  was 
possible,  however,  that  the  assembly  when  actu- 
ally convened  might  pursue  the  same  course  which 
they  had  done  in  1692,  and  thus  defeat  the  views 
of  parliament  and  of  his  majesty.  This  con- 
tingency, though  not  by  any  means  prominently 
brought  into  view,  is  still  effectually  provided  for ; 
and  it  is  declared  that  "  if  any  of  the  said  ministers 
who  have  not  been  hitherto  received  into  the 
government  of  the  Church  shall  offer  to  qualify 
themselves,  and  to  apply  in  manner  aforesaid,  they 
shall  have  their  majesties  full  protection,  aye,  and 
until  they  shall  be  admitted  in  manner  foresaid."! 
The  assembly  might  refuse  to  admit  the  curates  on 
the  terms  pointed  out  by  parliament,  but  in  this 
case  they  could  not  deprive  them  of  their  churches, 
and  benefices,  and  manses.  They  were  to  be  pro- 
tected in  the  possession  of  these  by  the  arm  of 
government,  and  they  were  to  be  viewed  as  in  all 
respects  legally  entitled  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
the  ministerial  office  in  their  several  parishes. 
Thus  a  constraining  influence  of  a  very  powerful 
kind  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  assembly. 
Parliament  did  not  command  them  to  admit  the 
episcopalians — this  would  have  been  too  outrage- 
ous a  violation  of  all  the  most  cherished  principles 
of  spiritual  independence;    but  parliament  threw 
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its  shield  over  the  curates  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  effect  of  the  assembly's  refusal  to  admit  them 
-would  have  been  the  curtailment  of  the  boundaries 
of  the  Established  Church,  certainly  for  the  whole 
of  that  generation,  perhaps  permanently ;  for  the 
same  parliament  which  maintained  the  existing 
generation  of  episcopalian  ministers  in  their  parishes 
might  have  authorised  them  to  appoint  their  suc- 
cessors,— and  the  probability  is  that  they  would 
have  done  so,  as  episcopacy  was  not  scattered  over 
the  country,  but  had  its  stronghold  in  one  defi- 
nite region — the  country  north  of  the  Tay.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  measures,  the  presbyterians  felt 
themselves  under  the  necessity  of  opening  the 
doors  of  their  Church  to  the  episcopalians ;  and, 
although  at  first  the  hope  of  a  counter  revolution 
prevented  many  of  that  body  from  applying,  still 
from  time  to  time  they  did  present  themselves  for 
admission  ;  and  thus  an  element  was  introduced 
into  the  Church  which  proved  the  source  of  dis- 
cord in  subsequent  times.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  moderatism,  which  for  so  many 
years  obtained  the  supremacy  in  the  General  As- 
sembly, and  which  not  only  strove  to  crush  all 
popular  rights,  but  also  infused  a  leaven  of  unsound 
doctrine,  owed  its  parentage  to  the  episcopal  curates 
incorporated  with  the  establishment  after  the  Revo- 
lution. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  parliament, 

Increasing       William  appointed  that  a  meeting 
aversion  to  the    of  the  General  Assembly   should 

new  oaths.        be   ndd   ^    1693        Hj8    abgence 

upon  the  Continent,  however,  and  the  important 
affairs  which  at  the  time  engaged  his  whole  at- 
tention, led  him  to  adjourn   the  meeting,  as   he 
wished  nothing  to  be  done  unless  he  himself  could 
superintend  its  progress,  and  mould  it  into  a  shape 
suitable  to  his  views.     No  assembly,  therefore,  was 
held  till  March,  1694.     Meanwhile,  the  time  for 
taking  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  assurance,  which 
had  been  postponed  to  the   10th   of  July,  1693, 
passed  away  ;    and  the  ministers,  the  more  they 
reflected  upon  the  substance  of  these  oaths,  con- 
ceived the  greater  aversion  for  them,  and  became 
the  more  reluctant  to  follow  the  course  prescribed 
by  law.     When  the  period,  therefore,  approached 
for  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  they 
made  application  to  the  privy  council  requesting 
them  to  dispense  with   administering   the  oaths, 
more  particularly  as  they  had  not  been  enforced 
upon  the  episcopalians,  whose  loyalty  to  the  reign- 
ing   sovereign    could  not  bear  comparison   with 
theirs;    but   the   council,  disregarding  this  most 
reasonable  application,  and  overlooking  the  serious 
difficulties  which  they  were  needlessly  throwing 
in  the  way  of  the  king's  administration,  determined 
that  no  individual  should  be  allowed  to  sit  in  the 
assembly  without  first  taking  the  oaths.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  ministers,  provoked  by  the  ill- 
timed  obstinacy  of  the  council,  became  equally  re- 
solute, and  they  also  determined  that,  as  they  could 
neither  see  it  to  be  consistent  with  their  principles 
to  take  the  oaths,  nor  safe  for  the  interests  of  the 


Church  to  delay  holding  an  assembly  any  longer, 
they  would  set  the  decision  of  the  council  at  defi- 
ance, and  meet  at  all  hazards.*  Thus  a  collision 
between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities 
seemed  inevitable ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  there  were  some  men  connected  with  the 
council  who  rather  wished  such  a  conflict,  that 
they  might  profit  by  the  confusion  to  which  it  must 
necessarily  lead.f  At  least,  it  is  strange  that  oaths, 
whose  sole  use  was  to  strengthen  the  existing 
government,  should  be  dispensed  with  in  the  case 
of  persons  whose  attachment  to  the  exiled  king 
was  notorious,  and  yet  enforced  in  the  case  of 
others  who  were  the  ardent  friends  of  the  new 
sovereign,  and  whose  interests  and  privileges  were 
all  dependent  upon  the  continuance  of  his  sway. 
The  idea  that  the  presbyterians  would  strive  to  un- 
dermine the  government  of  William,  and  combine 
to  bring  back  James,  which  was  the  only  alterna- 
tive, was  so  monstrous  that  no  sane  mind  could  for 
a  moment  entertain  it;  and,  therefore,  if  the  oaths 
might  be  dispensed  with  in  the  case  of  any,  if  the 
episcopalians  were  actually  exempted  from  the 
necessity  of  taking  them,  with  far  more  safety 
might  the  same  privilege  have  been  conceded  to 
their  opponents.  The  conduct  of  the  council  mani- 
fested the  same  want  of  wisdom  and  consideration, 
as  if  they  had  instructed  the  officers  of  justice  to 
leave  highwaymen  and  robbers  to  themselves,  but 
to  watch  with  careful  eye  the  proceedings  of  the 
honest  part  of  the  people. 

When  Lord  Carmichael,  the  king's  commissioner, 
arrived  in  Edinburgh  with  the  Imminent 
view  of  attending  the  General  hazard  of  a 
Assembly,  he  at  once  perceived  ^^ 
the  critical  posture  of  affairs,  and,  Church  aud 
clouding  the  dangers  which  might  the  State, 
ensue  from  a  conflict  between  the  civil  and  ec- 
clesiastical courts,  he  dispatched  a  messenger  to 
I  ondon  to  communicate  his  apprehensions  to  the 
Hng,  and  to  obtain  additional  instructions  adapted 
t  s  the  new  and  more  threatening  aspect  of  affairs.  + 
At  the  same  time,  too,  the  ministers  sent  intelli- 
gence of  their  perplexities  and  difficulties  to 
Carstairs,  and  besought  him  to  strain  to  the 
very  uttermost  the  great  influence  which  he  was 
hnown  to  possess  with  the  king,  that  the  evils 
might  be  warded  off,  which  could  not  fail  to  spring 
from  the  enforcement  of  the  council's  demands. 
Unfortunately  it  happened  that  when  the  commis- 
sioner's express  reached  the  king,  craving  imme- 
diate instructions,  Carstairs  was  absent  from  court ; 
and  his  majesty,  having  consulted  with  Lord  Stair 
and  Lord  Tarbet,  was  advised  by  them  not  to 
abate  in  the  slightest  degree  the  rigour  of  the 
demands  which  the  council  in  Scotland  had  made. 
Accordingly  instructions  to  this  effect  were  pre- 
pared for  the  commissioner,  and  duly  signed  by 
his  majesty,  and  actually  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
messenger,  that  he  might  carry  them  back  with  all 
speed  to  Scotland.     Meanwhile,  Carstairs  returned, 
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and  having  ascertained  the  nature  of  the  instruc- 
tions which  had  been  prepared  for  the  guidance  of 
Lord  Carmichael,  he  took  the  bold  resolution  of 
intercepting  the  messenger,  and  demanding  from 
him,  in  the  king's  name,  the  packet  with  which  he 
was  entrusted.*  Every  moment  was  precious  ;  and, 
although  it  was  now  a  late  hour,  he  hurried  to  the 
king's  apartment,  and,  having  obtained  admission 
on  the  plea  that  he  came  on  a  matter  of  vital  im- 
portance, which  brooked  no  delay,  he  threw  him- 
self on  his  knees  before  his  majesty,  who  was  in 
bed,  and  awoke  him.  "  I  come,"  he  answered  in 
reply  to  a  demand  for  explanation,  "  I  come  to  beg 
my  life." — "  And  is  it  possible  that  you  can  be 
guilty  of  a  crime  which  deserves  death  ?  "  The  in- 
tercepted packet  was  produced  as  the  answer,  at 
sight  of  which  William  manifjsted  great  dis- 
pleasure, and  exclaimed,  "Have  you  indeed  pre- 
sumed to  countermand  my  orders?"  Carstairs 
craved  permission  to  say  a  few  words  in  ex- 
planation of  what  he  had  dono;  and  entering 
upon  an  exposition  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Scot- 
land, and  of  the  views  and  feelings  by  which  the 
different  parties  were  actuated,  he  convinced  the 
king  that,  as  the  presbyterians  were  the  only  body 
in  the  country  who  were  hearth  '  attached  to  his 
person  and  government,  true  policy  dictated  that 
some  concession  should  be  mad^  to  them  in  the 
present  emergency.  There  could  be  no  wisdom  in 
demanding,  what  it  was  obvious  t  iey  were  not  pre- 
pared to  yield,  and  what  was  not  at  all  requisite  in 
order  to  secure  their  allegiance.  The  certain  conse- 
quence of  enforcing  the  measures  proposed  would  be 
to  alienate  their  affections,  and  not  one  single  coun- 
terbalancing advantage  would  be  gained.  They 
might  be  too  scrupulous  about  the  oaths;  and, 
without  any  gcod  grounds,  they  might  be  regard- 
ing them  as  inconsistent  with  their  principles  ; 
but  their  scruples  rested  on  no  disaffection  to  his 
majesty's  government ;  and  as  the  so^  use  of  the 
oaths  was  to  protect  and  fortify  his  authority,  it 
was  obvious  that  the  end  in  this  particular  case 
would  be  far  more  effectually  attained  by  dispens- 
ing with  them.  Concession  at  the  present  moment 
would  be  hailed  by  the  whole  presby  terian  body  in 
Scotland  as  the  greatest  possible  favour,  and  would 
indissolubly  knit  to  his  majesty  their  hearts,  already 
loyal  and  true;  whereas  the  enforcement  of  the 
oaths  would  certainly  lead,  without  the  slightest 
necessity,  to  a  conflict  between  the  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical authorities,  which  might  be  attended  with 
very  grave  results.! 

The  representations  of  Carstairs,  of  whose  devo- 

Success         tion  to  his  interests  the  king  was 

of  Carstairs'    fully  persuaded,  and  of  whose  wis- 

interposition.     ^    and    integrity    he    had    ^ 

nessed  many  decisive  proofs  in  trying  circumstances, 
convinced  his  majesty  that  the  course  suggested  by 
Stair  and  Tarbet  was  by  no  means  the  wisest  in 
the  present  emergency.     Returning  the  packet  of 
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instructions,  therefore,  to  his  midnight  visitor,  he 
told  him  to  cast  it  into  the  fire,  and  then  authorised 
the  presbyterian  minister  to  draw  up  new  instruc- 
tions— such  as  might  appear  to  him  suitable  to  the 
present  posture  of  affairs,  to  which  he  would  affix 
the  royal  signature,  and  which  should  be  imme- 
diately transmitted  to  the  commissioner  in  Edin- 
burgh. The  new  instructions,  which  were  pre- 
pared in  these  singular  circumstances,  were  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  his  majesty's  pleasure  to  allow 
the  General  Assembly  to  meet,  without  insisting 
that  the  members  should  take  the  oaths  prescribed 
by  law.  The  delay  occasioned  by  the  steps  requi- 
site to  secure  this  change  of  counsels,  prevented  the 
messenger  from  reaching  Edinburgh  so  soon  as  the 
royal  commissioner  expected.  He  did  not  arrive 
till  the  very  morning  of  the  day  when  the  as- 
sembly was  to  meet.  Meanwhile,  intense  anxiety 
was  experienced  by  the  friends  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  by  all  to  whom  the  peace  and  well- 
being  of  the  community  were  dear.  It  was  known 
that  the  ministers  were  determined  neither  to 
take  the  oaths,  nor  yet  to  desist  from  holding  an 
assembly;  and  it  was  equally  known  that  the 
commissioner  considered  himself  bound  to  pro- 
hibit any  meeting  unless  the  oaths  were  taken. 
These  conflicting  elements,  which  might  have  been 
productive  of  most  disastrous  consequences,  were 
happily  prevented  from  coming  into  actual  collision 
by  the  arrival,  at  the  very  last  moment,  of  the  mes- 
senger from  London  with  the  new  instructions. 
The  dreaded  storm  passed  away,  and  the  sky  be- 
came once  more  serene  and  peaceful. 

The  graceful  manner  in  which  the  king  receded 

from    the    rigid    demands   which        ^      P  ■  , 
,  ,.        .  Beneficial 

had  excited  so  much  dissatisfaction  influence  of 
among  the  ministers  and  their  the  king's 
friends,  exerted  a  most  favourable  con^e8sion- 
influence  upon  the  members  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, and  when  they  met  the  disposition  was 
manifested  on  all  hands  to  make  every  sacrifice 
with  the  view  of  gratifying  his  majesty.  They 
proceeded  without  delay  to  the  consideration  of  the 
question  which  had  originated  all  the  strife,  and 
they  consented  to  admit  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the 
privileges  of  the  national  Church  those  of  the  epis- 
copalian clergy  who  would  subscribe  the  Confession 
of  Faith,  acknowledge  the  presbyterian  government 
of  the  Church  in  Scotland,  and  engage  to  submit  to 
it.*  This  was  the  very  measure  which  William 
had  been  so  desirous  of  seeing  adopted  as  a  scheme 
of  comprehension  that  would  greatly  extend  the 
basis  of  the  Established  Church,  but  which  the 
General  Assembly  two  years  before  had  considered 
it  to  be  their  duty  to  reject,  as  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  of  presbyterianism.  The  pressure  of 
circumstances  now  constrained  the  ministers  to 
recede  from  their  former  hostile  attitude.  The 
king's  views  and  wishes  were  well  known :  par- 
liament had  given  a  very  clear  and  explicit  ex- 
pression of  opinion  upon  the  subject ;  and,  indeed, 
the  main  ground  on  which  the  legislature  had, 
*  Brown's  Compendious  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  391. 
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with  united  voice,  requested  the  king  to  summon 
a  General  Assembly,  was  that  this  question  might 
be  discussed  anew,  and  that  an  opportunity  might 
be  afforded  to  the  Church  for  coming  to  a  different 
decision.  And  the  cause  which  above  all  others 
operated  to  smooth  down  every  difficulty,  was  the 
sudden  change  of  feeling  which  the  king's  well- 
timed  concession  with  regard  to  the  oaths  had  pro- 
duced.* The  measure,  however,  did  not  lead  to  such 
a  rapid  amalgamation  of  the  episcopalian  clergy 
with  the  establishment  as  William  had  anticipated. 
They  were  restrained  from  seeking  admission 
amongst  the  presbyterians,  now  the  leading  party 
in  the  country,  by  the  hope  which  they  cherished 
of  seeing  the  exiled  James  restored  to  the  throne, 
and  their  own  church  exalted  to  its  former  ascen- 
dancy. This  was  particularly  the  case  in  the 
north,  where  they  were  the  decided  majority,  and 
where  the  singular  spectacle  was  exhibited  of 
parish  churches  occupied  by  individuals  who  dis- 
owned the  established  religion,  and  of  established 
ministers  preaching  not  in  parish  churches,  but 
wherever  they  could  find  accommodation. f  From 
time  to  time,  however,  some  of  the  prelatists  com- 
plied with  the  prescribed  conditions,  and  were 
admitted  as  members  of  the  church  courts;  and 
Sir  James  Ogilvie  mentions,  in  a  letter  to  Carstairs, 
dated  October,  1695,  that  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
had  qualified  themselves  during  the  years  1694  and 
1695.  |  The  admission  of  these  men  might  be 
necessary  as  the  means  of  warding  off  what  might 
perhaps  have  proved  a  greater  evil ;  but,  with  the 
views  which  they  cherished,  it  was  not  possible 
that  they  could  exert  any  other  than  a  disastrous 
influence  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 
The  act  of  assembly  sanctioning  the  admission  of 
those   episcopalian   ministers  who 

AlCASUTCS  ©ID- 

ployed  by  the     might  be  willing  to  conform,  gave 
Church  for       extreme    dissatisfaction    to  multi- 
strengthening    tudeg  tnroughout  the  country,  par- 
her  position.      ..     %    •     7"^  .  u 

ticularly  to  the  covenanters,  who 

scrupled  not  to  charge  the  Church  with  a  total 
dereliction  of  principle.  The  assembly,  therefore, 
instructed  its  commissioner  to  use  means  for  bring- 
ing those  who  so  aspersed  their  proceedings  to  a 
different  state  of  mind  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
much  success  attended  their  efforts.  The  Society 
people  continued  to  maintain  their  hostile  attitude 
with  unabated  zeal.  Other  measures  were  adopted 
by  the  assembly  for  strengthening  the  ramparts  of 
the  Church  in  those  districts  where  they  were 
known  to  be  weakest.  It  was  agreed,  with  the 
view  of  supplying  the  deficiency  of  religious  ordi- 
nances in  the  north,  that  the  southern  synods 
should  appoint  a  few  of  their  number  to  proceed 
for  short  periods  to  those  quarters,  and  the  minis- 
ters who  undertook  such  missions  were  to  follow 
one  another  in  successive  companies,  preaching  the 

*  Burton,  vol.  i.  235. 

t  Acts  of  Assembly,  1694,  p.  11 ;  Memoirs  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  p.  321. 

X  Carstairs'  State  Papers,  p.  263. 


Gospel,  and  performing  all  ministerial  duties  for 
periods  of  three  months  at  a  time.  This  expedient 
was  found  productive  of  so  many  advantages  that 
it  was  adopted  during  a  number  of  years,  and 
was  only  discontinued  when  the  augmented  supply 
of  ministers  rendered  it  no  longer  necessary.* 
Throughout  the  whole  Church,  however,  the  number 
of  individuals  qualified  to  take  the  charge  of  con- 
gregations was  still  small  in  comparison  with 
the  extent  of  the  field;  and  hence  it  often  hap- 
pened that  vacant  parishes  attempted  to  secure 
the  services  of  faithful  ministers  settled  in  neigh- 
bouring parishes.  In  particular,  not  a  little  com- 
petition took  place  for  the  services  of  those  who 
had  been  expelled  from  their  churches  at  the 
commencement  of  the  prelatical  persecutions  in 
Charles's  time,  and  who  had  maintained  their  fide- 
lity during  long  years  of  persecution.  It  was, 
therefore,  considered  requisite  at  this  time  to  pass 
an  act,  which,  although  it  did  not  forbid  the  prac- 
tice of  translation,  yet  attempted  so  to  regulate  it 
that  it  might  not  create  dissensions,  but  promote 
more  effectually  the  general  good  of  the  Church. 
Not  a  few  of  the  episcopal  clergy,  who  had  been 
ejected  by  the  privy  council  in  1689,  had  after- 
wards returned  and  resumed  possession  of  their 
churches,  and  manses,  and  revenues ;  and,  being 
supported  by  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  the  north, 
they  set  the  law  at  defiance,  and  expelled  the  pres- 
byterian  ministers  appointed  to  succeed  them.  To 
remedy  this  great  evil,  an  act  was  passed  "  anent 
intrusion  upon  kirks,"  and  parliament  concurred 
with  the  assembly  in  giving  effect  to  its  provisions,  f 
The  Presbyterian  Church  had  now  reached  a  posi- 
tion of  comparative  security.  She  Improved 
was  strong  in  the  good-will  of  the  position  of  the 
bulk  of  the  people,  as  well  as  in  the  Church, 
enjoyment  of  the  royal  favour.  Her  assemblies, 
which  had  hitherto  been  so  frequently  interrupted 
and  dissolved,  and  adjourned  without  any  regard 
to  her  own  views  and  feelings,  were  permitted 
from  this  time  to  meet  with  greater  regularity, 
and  no  attempt  was  made  to  exert  the  same  direct 
and  open  influence  over  them  as  formerly.  Thus 
the  opportunity  was  afforded  to  her  of  turning  her 
attention,  without  distraction,  to  the  spiritual  well- 
being  of  the  country :  and  the  measures  already 
adverted  to  for  the  christianisation  of  the  Highlands 
and  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom  were  prose- 
cuted with  augmented  zeal.  Forty-four  ministers 
were  appointed  in  1695  to  proceed  on  a  missionary 
tour  beyond  the  Grampians,  and  it  was  ordained  that 
one  half  of  them,  if  congregations  desired  their  ser- 
vices, might,  on  account  of  the  existing  scarcity  of 
ministers,  be  removed  from  their  present  charges, 
and  settled  permanently  in  the  north.  At  the  same 
time  parliament  took  into  consideration  the  great 
deficiency  of  religious  ordinances  beyond  the  Forth, 
and  enacted  that  "  the  first  end  of  the  stipends  of 
vacant  parishes  in  those  quarters"  should  be  set 
apart  for  the  support  of  preachers,  and  missionaries 

*  Brown's  Compendious  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  393. 
f  Hetherington,  p.  187. 
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appointed,  whether  by  presbyteries  in  the  north, 
or  by  presbyteries  and  synods  in  any  part  of  the 
kingdom,  to  supply  the  vacant  churches  of  the 
north.* 

Another  measure  adopted  by  parliament  in  1695 
Further  con-  tended  considerably  to  modify  the 
cessions  to  the  hostility  cherished  against  the 
episcopalians.  Established  Church  by  the  episco- 
palian clergy.  There  were  still  several  hundreds 
adherents  of  the  prelatical  Church  who  had  neither 
conformed  to  the  new  establishment,  nor  taken  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  assurance  prescribed  by 
government  in  1693. f  They  might  now  have  been 
deprived  of  their  benefices,  but  another  opportunity 
was  afforded  to  them  of  taking  the  presented  oaths ; 
and  it  was  provided  that,  if  they  did  so,  they  should 
be  allowed  to  retain  their  official  position  and 
emoluments,  whether  they  conformed  to  the  Esta- 
blished Church  or  not.  If  they  chose  to  conform, 
and  if  the  church  courts  were  pleased  to  admit 
them,  then  they  would  become  constituent  parts  of 
the  new  establishment,  and  all  distinction  between 
them  and  others  would  vanish ;  but  if  they  could 
not  overcome  their  scruples  against  conforming, 
they  were  to  be  allowed  nevertheless,  on  taking  the 
oaths  to  government  and  maintaining  a  suitable 
Christian  deportment,  to  retain  possession  of  their 
kirks  and  benefices,  and  were  assured  of  his 
majesty's  protection :  J  only  in  this  case  they  were 
to  be  debarred  from  exercising  any  of  the  functions 
of  a  corporate  body.  They  were  neither  to  license 
nor  ordain  ministers,  nor  to  meet  in  assemblies, 
synods,  or  presbyteries,  but  were  merely  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  pastorate  within  their  respective 
parishes.  § 

The  effect  of  this  measure  was  to  introduce 
division  among  the  episcopalian  clergy.  Some  of 
them  had  already  conformed,  and  more  did  so  now, 
and  were  thus  amalgamated  with  the  presbyte- 
rians.  j|  Others,  availing  themselves  of  the  permis- 
sion granted  by  parliament,  continued  in  separa- 
tion from  the  Established  Church,  but  took  the 
oaths  of  submission  to  government,  and  thus,  in 
return  for  his  majesty's  promised  protection,  bound 
themselves  not  to  disturb  the  existing  order  of 
things  either  in  Church  or  State.  But  there  were 
others  who  would  neither  apply  for  admission  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  nor  swear  allegiance  to  the 
sovereign,  and  who  thus  exposed  themselves  to  the 
charge  of  treason.  These  men  were  influenced  by 
political  rather  than  religious  considerations  ;  they 
were  zealous  adherents  of  the  exiled  royal  family ; 
and  they  were  living  in  hope  of  a  time  when  they 
should  be  able  to  displace  the  presbyterians,  and 
regain  all  their  honours  and  power  under  their 
ancient  sovereign.  Their  conduct  exposed  them 
to  the  denunciations  of  the  privy  council,  but  in  the 

*  Acts  of  Parliament,  1695,  chapters  xv.  and  xxvii.  p.  490. 

t  Carstairs'  State  Papers,  p.  255. 

%  Burnet's  Own  Times,  vol.  iv.  p.  229 ;  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, 1695,  ch.  xxvii. 

§  Burton,  vol.  i.  p.  244;  Acts  of  Parliament,  1695, 
ch.  xxvii. 
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majority  of  cases  they  were  permitted,  unless  guilty 
of  some  very  flagrant  misconduct,  to  maintain  their 
position.  They  were  clustered  together  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and,  being  sup- 
ported by  the  public  feeling  of  their  neighbour- 
hood and  the  countenance  of  powerful  individuals, 
they  defied  every  effort  of  the  council  to  remove 
them.  Their  adherents  did  not  scruple  to  take  up 
arms  in  their  defence  ;  and  when  any  of  them  died, 
years  often  elapsed  before  it  was  found  practicable 
to  effect  the  settlement  of  a  presby  terian  successor. 
So  late  as  the  year  1710  there  were  still  one  hun- 
dred and  thirteen  of  the  episcopalian  clergy  enjoy- 
ing benefices  north  of  the  Tay.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, their  number  declined,  and  slowly,  but  surely, 
the  new  establishment  spread  itself  over  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land.* 

During  the  remainder  of  William's  reign,  the 
Presbyterian  Church  was  not  ex-      Position  and 
posed   to  any  serious   dangers  or     efforts  of  the 

encroachments.      The  chief  busi-    C^ch  during 

...  ,     ,  .  the  rest  of 

ness  which  engaged  the  attention       "William's 
of  successive  assemblies  was   the  reign, 

means  of  strengthening  the  religious  institutions  of 
the  country,  and  rendering  them  more  efficacious 
for  the  great  ends  which  they  contemplated.  The 
attention  of  ministers  was  drawn  to  the  necessity 
of  catechising  their  people,  and  preaching  so  as  to 
make  their  instructions  level  to  the  capacities  of  all ; 
and  they  were  admonished  to  resist  to  the  utmost 
of  their  ability  the  spread  of  deistical  views  and  of 
every  other  opinion  inconsistent  with  the  principles 
of  the  Gospel,  as  exhibited  in  the  Confession  of 
Faith.  The  revolutionary  excitement  through 
which  the  country  had  passed  had  shaken  the  con- 
victions of  many  minds.  The  long  period,  too,  of 
discord  and  wretchedness  which  had  preceded  the 
Revolution  seems  to  have  operated  unfavourably 
upon  the  national  intellect,  for  there  were  now 
no  men  in  the  ministerial  office  possessed  of  such 
commanding  talents  and  varied  learning  as  Knox 
and  Melville  had  displayed  in  former  times ; 
and  thus  the  Church  was  deficient  in  the  means  of 
exerting  a  salutary  and  restraining  influence  upon 
minds  that  were  disposed  to  break  loose  from 
old  ideas.  Many  students  were  becoming  infected 
with  crude,  undigested  notions.  An  example  is 
furnished  in  the  case  of  Thomas  Aikenhead,  who 
said  that  the  doctrine  of  an  incarnate  God  was  as 
great  a  contradiction  as  the  idea  of  a  goat-stag,  or 
a  round  square.  For  such  heretical  opinions,  very 
offensively  and  publicly  expressed,  he  might  with 
the  utmost  propriety  have  been  brought  to  account 
by  the  presbytery  to  which  he  belonged ;  but  the 
high  court  of  justiciary,  not  yet  prepared  to  act 
upon  the  principles  of  toleration,  summoned  him  to 
its  bar  on  a  charge  of  blasphemy,  for  which  he  was 
condemned  and  executed. f  This  was  a  foul  blot 
upon  the  civil  administration  of  Scotland ;  and 
although  the  Church  took  no  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings, yet  something  of  the  disgrace  attaches  to  her, 

*  Burton's  History,  vol.  i.  p.  248. 
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for  many  of  her  ministers  approved  of  the  sentence, 
and  none  of  them  made  any  effort  to  stay  its  ex- 
ecution. A  more  efficient  and  Christian  method  of 
checking  the  growth  of  loose  and  erroneous  views, 
was  that  adopted  by  the  assembly  when  they 
admonished  presbyteries  to  proceed  with  the  ut- 
most caution  in  ordaining  ministers,  and  grant- 
ing licence  to  students  to  preach  the  Gospel. 
Thorough  inquiry  was  to  be  made  in  regard  to  the 
abilities,  the  piety,  and  the  general  good  conduct  of 
all  who  applied  for  office.  It  was  considered  in- 
dispensable that  they  should  be  acquainted  with 
the  original  languages  of  Scripture,  and  desirable 
that  they  should  know  something  of  Syriac  and 
Chaldee;  and  they  were  to  be  subjected  to  a 
searching  examination  on  the  leading  controversies 
regarding  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and  govern- 
ment.* Preachers,  too,  not  settled  in  churches  were 
to  be  under  the  care  of  presbyteries  ;  and  ministers 
were  to  exercise  great  caution  with  regard  to  the 
recommendations  they  gave  to  individuals  applying 
for  office.  The  elders  and  deacons  of  the  Church 
also  engaged  the  attention  of  the  assembly.  If  they 
neglected  to  worship  God  daily  in  their  families, 
they  were  to  be  seriously  admonished ;  and  if  they 
persisted  in  the  neglect,  they  were  to  be  excluded 
from  office.  The  act  relating  to  this  subject  was 
to  be  read  from  all  the  pulpits  of  the  Church  on  the 
first  Sabbath  of  May  every  year.  Another  act  of 
assembly  was  passed  against  swearing,  Sabbath- 
breaking,  profanity,  drunkenness,  and  other  abomin- 
able vices,  which  was  to  be  read  from  every  pul- 
pit at  the  half-yearly  terms  of  Whitsunday  and 
Martinmas.  Presbyteries,  too,  were  admonished 
to  proceed  with  extreme  caution  in  either  censuring 
the  episcopalian  clergy,  who  continued  in  a  state  of 
st  paration,  or  in  admitting  them  to  the  privileges  of 
the  Established  Church.  The  assembly  was  mani- 
festly afraid,  alike  of  their  hostility,  and  of  their 
friendship.  She  could  neither  venture  to  provoke 
them  by  pressing  her  claims  to  all  the  extent  which 
the  law  warranted,  nor  was  she  greatly  desirous  of 
receiving  them  into  close  union.  Hence  so  many 
clergymen  retained  possession  of  benefices  legally 
belonging  to  the  establishment,  who  had  neither 
conformed  to  the  Church,  nor  taken  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  government. 

It  was  with  very  different  feelings  that  the  Ge- 
Effort  of  the     nera*  Assemoly  contemplated  the 
assembly  to       continued  separation  of  the  Cove- 
gain  over  the     nanters,  or  Society  people,  from  the 
covenanters.      EstabUshed  Church.  With  the  view 
of  smoothing  down  their  hostility,  and  securing  their 
accession  to  the  great  body  of  their  presbyterian 
brethren,  the  commission  of  the  assembly,  in  1698, 
published  a  document  designated  "  a  Seasonable 
Admonition,"  in  which  they  affirmed  the  doctrine 
of  Christ's  sole  headship  over  the  Church ;  and,  re- 
ferring to  the  language  employed  by  parliament, 
■with  his  majesty's  sanction,  at  the  time  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical change  in  Scotland,  which  had  given  ex- 

*  Willison's  Testimonv,  *ol.  iv.  p.  304;  Brown's  Com- 
pendious History,  vol.  ii.'pp.  395,  396. 


treme  offence  to  all  the  more  zealous  presbyterians, 
they  expressed  the  conviction  that  they  had  a  better 
foundation  for  their  church  polity  than  the  incli- 
nations of  the  people  or  the  laws  of  men.*  Here 
there  was  no  inconsistency.  A  regard  to  the  in- 
clinations and  views  of  the  people,  considered  as  a 
whole,  might  be  the  very  best  reason  which  govern- 
ment could  have  for  resolving  to  establish  a  par- 
ticular scheme  of  church  polity;  and  yet  these 
inclinations  and  views  might,  in  the  estimation  of 
those  who  constituted  the  Established  Church,  be 
grounded  upon  the  solid  basis  of  God's  Word.  The 
adherents  of  presbytery  believed  its  divine  right, 
and  therefore  claimed  its  establishment ;  but  the 
government  established  it  simply  because  it  was 
agreeable  to  the  nation.  The  sovereign  of  the 
British  Isles  could  not  have  subscribed  to  the  dogma 
of  the  exclusive  scriptural  authority  of  presbytery 
without  placing  himself  in  direct  collision  with  the 
church  of  the  more  numerous  or  powerful  portion  of 
his  subjects.  The  "  seasonable  admonition,"  how- 
ever, of  the  assembly's  commission  was  not  felt  to  be 
either  seasonable  or  satisfactory  by  those  to  whom  it 
was  addressed,  and  was  attended  with  very  little 
effect.  The  Cameronians  were  proof  against  its  logic. 
They  persisted  in  maintaining  that  the  divine  right 
of  presbytery  should  have  been  acknowledged  by 
the  king  as  the  sole  ground  of  the  legal  support 
given  to  it;  and,  therefore,  instead  of  following 
the  advice  of  the  commission,  they  flourished  their 
pens  in  reply  to  them,  which  many  of  them  could 
handle  with  as  masterly  skill  as  they  did  their 
swords.f 

The  same  year  which  witnessed  the  publication 
of  the  "  Seasonable  Admonition,"  Aot  of  pariia_ 
gave  birth  to  an  act  of  parliament  merit  against 
commonly  known  v.nder  the  desig-  "  rabbling." 
nation  of  the  "R^obling  Act,"  which,  as  it  was 
afterwards  frequently  appealed  to  in  proof  of  the 
necessity  of  restoring  patronage,  it  may  be  proper 
here  to  describe.  Reference  has  already  been  made 
to  the  difficulties  experienced  by  the  Church  in 
settling  presbyterian  ministers  in  the  northern  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  when  the  episcopalian  incumbents 
were  either  removed  by  death,  or  when,  having 
refused  the  government  oaths,  they  rendered  them- 
selves liable  to  deprivation.  Armed  resistance  was 
frequently  offered  to  the  church  courts,  and  to  min- 
isters and  preachers  acting  under  their  authority. 
Riotous  mobs  were  collected  together  by  the  epis- 
copal clergy  and  their  friends,  composed  in  many 
cases  not  so  much  of  the  people  of  the  parish,  as  of 
idle  vagrants  gathered  from  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. Churches  were  found  locked  when  presby- 
terian ministers  made  their  appearance,  and  the 
keys  which  parliament  had  authorised  presbyteries 
to  claim  were  concealed,  so  that  they  could  not  be 
found  when  needed.  And  thus  the  church  courts 
were  excluded  from  many  churches  which  legally 
belonged  to  them ;  the  individuals  whom  they  sent 
to  preach  could  not  obtain  a  hearing,  and  settle- 

*  Brown's  Compendious  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  397. 
■\  Aikraan's  Buchanan,  vol.  v.  p.  410. 
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ments  which  it  was  their  purpose  to  effect  were 
obstructed.  Now  the  object  of  the  act  of  parliament 
already  referred  to  was  to  check  these  illegal  and 
violent  proceedings,  and  to  secure  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  those  rights 
which  had  already  been  conceded  to  her  by  the 
states  of  the  realm.  The  act  denounces  punishment 
against  all  who  offer  factious  opposition  to  presby- 
teries in  any  of  the  ways  specified ;  and  where 
churches  have  been  locked  up,  it  enjoins  the  nearest 
magistrate,  or  any  justice  of  the  peace,  when  ap- 
plied to  by  a  presbytery,  to  force  open  the  doors,  to 
put  new  locks  upon  them,  and  to  deliver  up  the 
keys  to  the  recognised  ecclesiastical  authorities.* 
Such  an  act  was  not  rendered  necessary  by  any 
thing  which  had  occurred  in  those  parts  of  the 
country  where  the  presbyterian  system  was  in  full 
operation.  It  was  neither  designed  nor  needed  as 
a  protection  of  the  church  courts  against  the  pro- 
ceedings of  congregations  which  owned  their  sway: 
it  was  meant  to  pi-otect  them  from  the  illegal  oppo- 
sition of  the  episcopalians,  who  retained  the  national 
pulpits  after  parliament  had  ratified  the  presby- 
terian scheme  of  ecclesiastical  government.  Yet 
some  years  afterwards,  when  new  views  and  prin- 
ciples rose  into  the  ascendancy,  this  act  was  ap- 
pealed to,  as  furnishing  decisive  evidence  that 
patronage  was  indispensable  as  a  means  of  pre- 
venting the  confusions,  heats,  and  contentions 
which  every  approach  to  popular  election  was  said 
inevitably  to  produce.  As  well  might  the  measures 
requisite  for  defending  a  country  against  a  foreign 
enemy,  be  adduced  to  prove  that  the  inhabitants 
themselves  were  of  a  rebellious  disposition,  and 
needed  some  peculiar  restraints. 

Another  case  of  heretical  departure  from  the 
Case  of  Gar-  standards  of  the  Church  occurred 
den,  minister  about  this  time,  which  was  dealt 
at  Aberdeen.  witn  in  a  much  more  satisfactory 
manner  than  had  been  followed  in  the  case  of 
Aikenhead.  The  views  of  Antonia  Bourignon,  a 
French  lady — who  denied  God's  foreknowledge  of 
future  events,  ascribed  two  human  natures  to 
Christ,  conceived  that  our  Lord  had  a  will  in  re- 
bellion against  God's  will,  maintained  that  all  men 
had  a  good  and  an  evil  spirit  in  them  before  their 
birth,  argued  that  man  had  something  of  infinity 
in  him  by  which  he  was  rendered  susceptible  of 
union  to  God,  and  taught  that  natural  generation 
would  continue  to  take  place  in  heaven  as  a  means 
of  augmenting  the  inhabitants — had  been  espoused 
by  Dr.  George  Garden,  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Aberdeen,  who  published  a  book  in  defence  of  them. 
Garden  was  brought  to  trial  before  the  church 
courts  on  a  charge  of  heresy,  and  when  the  case  came 
under  the  consideration  of  the  General  Assembly, 
they  condemned  his  opinions  as  altogether  incon- 
sistent with  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  Wedded 
to  his  own  views,  however,  he  defended  the  book 
which  he  had  published,  and  maintained  that  none 
of   its    positions   were  opposed  to  the   Christian 

*  Acts  of  Scottish  Parliament,  vol.  x.  p.  148;  Hether- 
ington,  p.  188. 


religion.*  Nay,  he  even  declared  that  he  considered 
it  an  "  honour  to  be  singled  out  for  owning  the 
principles  of  Mademoiselle  Bourignon,  which  had 
such  a  tendency  to  promote  love  and  charity."  As 
he  thus  persisted  in  defending  opinions  subversive 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Church,  no 
alternative  was  left  to  the  assembly  but  to  depose 
him.f  And  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  exclusion 
from  the  privileges  of  the  Church  was  the  only 
punishment  inflicted  upon  him — a  conclusive  proof 
that,  however  violently  some  parties  might  continue 
to  declaim  against  toleration,  sound  views  of  re- 
ligious liberty  were  making  progress  in  the  country. 
The  circumstance,  too,  that  without  any  civil  pains 
and  penalties  the  reveries  defended  by  Garden 
soon  died  away  after  his  deposition,  must  have 
strengthened  the  convictions  of  those  who  repudiated 
force  as  a  means  of  suppressing  error.  The  likeli- 
hood is  that,  if  the  champion  of  the  visionary  French 
lady  had  been  imprisoned  or  executed,  the  sym- 
pathies excited  in  favour  of  his  person  might  have 
been  extended  to  his  views.  It  is  as  impolitic  as 
it  is  unjust,  to  persecute  men  for  mere  opinions. 
When  the  assembly  met,  on  the  6th  of  March, 

his  majesty  was   suffering  under    xraat.-       f 

J  •       j  v  *  ii   *  Meeting  of  as- 

lllness,  occasioned  by  a  fall  from  sembly  at  the 
his  horse,  which  within  two  days  time  of  the 
was  to  terminate  his  career.  The  king's  death- 
Earl  of  Marchmont  was  royal  commissioner. 
This  nobleman  had  faithfully  adhered  to  the  presby- 
terian cause  during  the  dark  days  of  persecution, 
and  had  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  On  one  oc- 
casion he  had  been  obliged  to  conceal  himself  in  a  box 
sunk  under  the  floor  of  his  bedroom,  of  size  sufficient 
to  receive  his  person  along  with  bed-clothes,  and 
pierced  with  holes  for  the  admission  of  air.  This 
hiding-place  he  was  compelled  to  exchange  for  a 
burial  vault  at  Polwarth  Church,  where  he  lay  con- 
cealed for  a  month  supplied  with  food  by  his 
daughter,  who  carried  it  to  the  burying-ground  at 
midnight.  And  at  length  he  had  been  obliged,  in 
order  to  save  himself  from  destruction,  to  leave  his 
native  land.  J  By  these  sufferings  he  had  been 
greatly  endeared  to  the  whole  presbyterian  body, 
and  it  gave  the  assembly  the  highest  gratification 
when  he  was  appointed  commissioner  by  the  king. 
Their  feelings  of  satisfaction  they  expressed  in  the 
answer  which  they  returned  to  the  royal  letter  read 
to  them  at  the  commencement  of  their  proceedings. 
This  letter  contained  renewed  assurances  of  his 
majesty's  determination  to  uphold  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Scotland,  and  recommended  that  all  their 
proceedings  should  be  conducted  with  calmness 
and  harmony.  The  assembly's  answer  expressed 
the  warmest  gratitude  for  the  benefits  conferred  by 
his  majesty  upon  the  Church,  and  promised  a  dutiful 
and  cordial  submission  to  his  authority  as  the 
rightful  sovereign  of  the  country.  But,  during  the 
transaction  of  these  preliminary  matters,  intelli- 
gence of  the  king's  extreme  danger  reached  the 

*  "Wodrow's  Correspondence,  vol.  i.  p.  169. 

■f*  Aikman's  Buchanan,  vol.  v.  p.  410. 
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commissioner.  He  at  once  communicated  the  melan- 
choly tidings  to  the  assembly,  and  admonished  them 
to  transact  with  all  possible  speed  the  most  urgent 
and  necessary  business  that  claimed  their  attention, 
as  it  was  not  unlikely  that  their  meeting  might 
soon  be  brought  to  an  abrupt  termination.  He  also 
advised  them,  in  consideration  of  the  dangers  to 
which  any  change  in  the  political  circumstances  of 
the  country  might  expose  the  cause  so  dear  to  their 
hearts,  to  appoint  a  commission  for  the  special  pur- 
pose of  watching  over  the  interests  of  the  Church. 
The  advice  was  a  sound  one.  It  was  well  known 
that  the  episcopalians  were  expecting  a  great  revo- 
lution in  their  favour,  when  the  crown  should  be 
placed  upon  another  head,  and  there  was  reason 
to  dread  that  the  education,  and  prejudices,  and 
bigotry  of  Anne  might  lead  her  to  sacrifice  the 
peace  of  the  country  to  the  gratification  of  those 
who  agreed  with  her  in  religious  sentiments.  The 
assembly  accordingly  appointed  a  commission  for 
the  purpose  indicated  by  the  Earl  of  Marchmont. 
They  nominated,  in  the  first  place,  all  the  aged 
ministers  who  still  survived  from  the  period  of  the 
abolition  of  presbytery  at  the  Restoration,  and  who 
had  manifested  their  faithfulness  and  integrity  by 
enduring  all  sorts  of  persecution  for  many  long 
years.  These  were  men  in  whose  experience,  and 
fidelity,  and  judgment,  the  utmost  confidence  could 
be  placed.  Along  with  them  a  number  of  others  of 
acknowledged  ability  and  trustworthy  character 
were  named  from  the  several  presbyteries  ;  and  the 
assembly  broke  up,  after  having  thus  stationed 
watchful  sentinels  to  give  warning  of  the  approach 
of  danger,  and  appointed  counsellors  to  devise  mea- 
sures of  defence.* 

Although  many  fears  were  entertained  with  re- 
Accession  of  gard  to  the  security  of  the  Presby- 
Queen  Anne,  terian  Church,  on  account  of  the 
religious  views  and  narrow  bigotry  of  Anne,  yet 
her  first  letter  to  parliament  after  her  accession 
contained  an  express  declaration  that  it  was  her 
purpose  to  act  upon  the  principles  of  the  late  king, 
and  in  particular  to  maintain  the  Church  as  at 
present  constituted  in  all  its  rights  and  privileges. 
This  was  very  satisfactory  to  parliament,  and  they 
likewise  passed  an  act  in  support  of  the  existing 
government  of  the  Church.  Her  majesty's  letter 
contained  also  a  recommendation  to  the  Estates  to 
consider  the  question,  which  had  been  the  object  of 
so  much  interest  to  William,  of  a  union  between  the 
two  kingdoms.f  The  royal  commissioner,  Queens- 
berry,  spoke  warmly  of  the  advantages  which  could 
not  fail  to  accrue  from  a  closer  connection  between 
England  aud  Scotland,  and  parliament  received 
the  proposals  most  favourably.  Accordingly,  an 
Proposals  for  act  was  passed  expressing  the 
a  union.  conviction  of  the  Estates,  that  a 
union  between  the  two  kingdoms  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  the  interests  of  the  Protestant  religion, 
and  conducive  to  the  prosperity,  peace,  and  hap- 
piness of  both  countries;   and  her   majesty   was 

*  Aikman'8  Buchanan,  vol.  v.  pp.  413,  419. 
f  Lockhart's  Memoirs,  p.  49. 


empowered  to  appoint  commissioners  to  treat  with 
commissioners  in  England  with  regard  to  this  impor- 
tant question.  Still  there  were  not  a  few  who  ap- 
prehended that  the  queen's  strong  prepossessions  in 
favour  of  episcopacy,  and  the  superior  power  and 
wealth  of  England,  might,  if  the 
kingdoms  were  united  under  one  0fPdanger  to* 
parliament,  prove  highly  danger-     the  Presbyte- 

ous  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  in     /ian  Church 

o ..      ,       T.   J'       ,. -  ,        from  a  union. 

Scotland.  It  was,  therefore,  de- 
sired by  some  that  a  clause  should  be  inserted 
in  the  act,  prohibiting  those  commissioners  who 
might  be  appointed  by  her  majesty,  from  allowing 
the  question  of  the  restoration  of  prelacy  in  any 
shape  or  form  to  enter  into  their  deliberations  at 
all.  But  the  house,  although  quite  sincere  in  their 
desire  to  maintain  the  presbyterian  cause,  were 
more  deeply  concerned  at  present  about  sharing 
the  commercial  advantages  enjoyed  by  England, 
and  obtaining  redress  for  the  injuries  sustained  in 
connection  with  the  Darien  Company  ;  and,  there- 
fore, instead  of  embodying  any  such  restriction  in 
the  act,  they  conceived  it  sufficient  to  transmit  to 
her  majesty,  along  with  the  act,  a  letter  explana- 
tory of  their  views.  This  letter  expressed  the 
conviction  that  the  Presbyterian  Church,  as  now 
constituted,  was  indispensable  to  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  Scotland.  It  reminded  her  majesty 
that  the  form  of  government  existing  in  this 
Church  was  founded  upon  the  Claim  of  Right,  and 
could  not  now  be  disturbed  without  a  violation  of 
justice.  It  also  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
when  commissioners  were  formerly  named  in  the 
days  of  William  to  consider  the  question  of  union,* 
it  had  been  expressly  stipulated  that  the  Scottish 
Church  should  not  be  affected  in  any  shape  by  any 
measure  which  might  be  adopted.  The  confident 
expectation  was,  therefore,  expressed  that,  during 
the  whole  course  of  the  proceedings  now  to  be 
entered  upon,  nothing  would  be  done  inconsistent 
with  these  fundamental  principles,  and  with  the 
act  in  favour  of  the  Established  Church,  which  her 
majesty  had  been  graciously  pleased  to  ratify  this 
very  session.! 

The  discussions  carried  on  regarding  the  union 
during  the  year  1702  terminated  without  leading 
to  any  practical  results.  Not  a  few  of  the  most  influ- 
ential presbyterians  rejoiced  at  the  failure  of  the 
scheme,  because  they  were  afraid  that  the  interests 
of  their  Church  might  be  compromised  by  its  suc- 
cess. Probably  their  efforts  were  employed  to 
defeat  the  measure,  for  they  lost  favour  with  her 
majesty,  and  their  friends  were  no  longer  allowed 
to  retain  the  chief  place  in  the  administration  of 
affairs.  When  the  next  assembly  Meeting  of 
met,  not  the  Earl  of  Marchmont,  assembly— 
but  Lord  Seafield  appeared  as  royal  commissioner ; 
and,  although  he  brought  assurances  of  the  queen's 
unchanged  determination  to  protect  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  yet  the  description  which  her  letter 
gave  of  the  Scottish  establishment,  "  as  that  which 

*  Aikman's  Buchanan,  vol.  v.  p.  421. 
f  Burton,  vol.  i.  p.  341. 
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she  found  most  acceptable  to  the  inclinations  of 
the  people  and  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,''  occasioned 
much  uneasiness.     The  phraseology  was  conceived 
as  designedly  selected  with  the  view  of  insinuating 
that  the  position  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  Scot- 
land was  not  at  all  agreeable  to  her  mind,  but  was 
only  tolerated  as  an  evil  of  which  she  would  gladly 
rid  herself,  if  there  were   any  prospect  of  doing 
so  with  safety.      The  assembly,  therefore,  while 
thanking  her  majesty  for  her  gracious  promise  to 
protect  their  religious  institutions,  took  occasion, 
with  allusion  to  the  words  of  her  letter,  to  describe 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  as  an  estab- 
lishment "  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God."     Nay, 
there  was   a  disposition  manifested  by  many  in 
the  assembly  to  go  a  step  farther,  and  to  copy  the 
example  of  some  synods,  which,  dissatisfied  with 
the   restrictions   imposed    upon   the   Church,  had 
claimed  for  her  the  power  to  regulate  her  own 
times  of  meeting,  as  invested  with  authority  from 
Christ,  her  only  head ;  but  her  majesty's  commis- 
sioner was  determined  to    put   an  end  to  such 
troublesome  discussions,  and,  therefore,  he  abruptly 
— abruptly       rose  and  dissolved  the  meeting  by 
dissolved.       virtue   of  the   queen's  authority. 
Protestations  against  this  dissolution  were  poured 
in  from  all  parts  of  the  house,  but  Mr.  Meldrum, 
the  moderator,  either  thrown  into  confusion  by  the 
sudden  announcement,  or  afraid  to  expose  himself 
to  the  resentment  of  the  queen,  paid  no  regard  to 
them,  but  hastily  closed  the  meeting  with  prayer. 
A  similar  scene  had  been  exhibited  at  the  close  of 
one  of  the   early  assemblies  in  William's  reign, 
though  in  that  case  the  moderator  had  ventured  to 
name  a  day  for  the  next  meeting.     Nothing  of  the 
kind  has  occurred  since.     By  means  of  a  compro- 
mise the  two  authorities  are  prevented  from  coming 
into  collision.     The  time  of  dissolution  is  fixed  by 
usage  to  a  particular  day ;    and  on  that  day  the 
moderator  dissolves  the  meeting  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  and  the  commissioner  dissolves  it  in    the 
name  of  the  sovereign.      The   business  may  not 
indeed  be    finished   when    the   time   for    closing 
arrives;  but  an  effort  is  made  to  have  the  most 
material  part  of  it  concluded,  and  whatever  re- 
mains unfinished  is  handed  over  to  a  commission.* 
The  views  and  inclinations  of  the  queen,  some- 

v„   .  what  obscurely  indicated  in   the 

Effort  to  ex-      ,  ,.  ..  ,      »     -     ,  .  \ 

tend  the        letter  which  she  had  sent  to  the 

privileges  of     assembly,  were  more  fully  exhi- 

theieiansC°Pa"  bited  in*  a  communication  to  the 
privy  council,  in  which  she  de- 
clared it  to  be  her  pleasure  that  protection  should 
be  extended  to  those  who  were  living  in  separation 
from  the  Established  Church.f  It  was  well  enough 
understood  that  it  was  not  the  covenanters,  nor 
any  other  separatists,  to  whom  her  majesty  referred, 
but  the  episcopalians.  Now,  as  a  compromise  had 
already  been  made  with  the  episcopal  incumbents, 
and  protection  had  been  granted  to  them  on  one  or 
other  of  two  conditions,  it  was  at  once  concluded 

*  Aikman's  Buchanan,  vol.  v.  p.  425. 
t  Burton,  vol.  i.  pp.  355,  356. 
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that  the  words  of  the  queen  were  designed  to  sug- 
gest some    additional    privilege   which    she   was 
desirous  of  granting   them.       On    the  one  hand, 
therefore,   much   alarm    was    excited    among   the 
presbyterians,  who  dreaded  that  their  old   perse- 
cutors were  about  to  be  restored  to  power;    and 
on  the  other,  the  hopes  of  the  episcopalians  were 
so  much  elevated,   that  they  began  to  anticipate 
the   recovery  of  their  former  sway,  and  actually 
seized  some  of  the  vacant  pulpits  already  in  the 
hands  of  the  Established  Church.     In  pursuance 
of  the  same  views,  a  motion  was  made  in  parlia- 
ment, by  the  Earl  of  Strathmore,  for  a  free  tole- 
ration  of  all  Protestants ;    but   this    motion   was 
vehemently   opposed    by   the  great   body   of  the 
friends  of  the  establishment.*     Opposition  to  such 
a  proposal  assumes,  in  our  view,  the  aspect  of  out- 
rageous bigotry,  and  doubtless  the  ideas  of  religious 
liberty  then  prevalent  were  exceedingly  defective. 
It  was  a  common  notion  that  to  tolerate  the  exist- 
ence of  erroneous  doctrines  involved  a  participa- 
tion of  their  guilt.     Still  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  question  of  toleration,  as  it  shaped  itself 
in  the  view  of  our  ancestors,  was  altogether  diffe- 
rent from  what  it  is  now.     It  was  not  what  we 
call  toleration  that  the  episcopalians  wanted.    They 
had  no  idea  of  being  satisfied  with  the  permission 
to  build  churches  for  themselves,  and  to  worship 
God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  con- 
sciences.     Their  seizure  of  the   vacant  churches 
belonging  to  the  establishment,  on  the  slight  en- 
couragement of  the  kindly  words  contained  in  the 
queen's  letter,  shows  that  they  aimed  at  supplant- 
ing the  presbyterians,  and  regaining  their  old  pre- 
dominance, which   had   been   the   source  of  such 
woes  to  the  country.     Toleration  was  a  mere  out- 
work, which  they  did  not  value  for  itself,  but  which 
they  sought  to  gain  as  the  means  of  enabling  them 
to  take  possession  of  the  citadel ;  and  this  was  the 
true  ground  of  the  opposition  which  was  given  to 
Strathmore's  motion.      This  is  obvious   from  the 
representation    presented    to    parliament   by   the 
commission  of  the  General  Assembly,  which  con- 
tains these  remarkablf  words  : — "  that  to  enact  a 
toleration  for  these  of  that  way,  considering  the 
present  case  and  circumstances  of  the  Church  and 
nation,  would  be  to  establish  iniquity  by  a  law." 
The  motion  was  not  pressed  by  its  friends,  and  it 
fell  to  the  ground,  f 

While  the  hopes  of  the  episcopalians  were  thus 
meeting  with   disappointment  in     Mea8Ures  for 
parliament,  the  presbyterians,  on     strengthening 
the  other  hand,  were  strong  in  the     the  presbyte- 
i  -i  .«    •  ,i        rian  interest. 

house,  and  their  cause,  apparently 

exposed  to  danger  from  the  inclinations  of  the 
queen,  emerged  from  the  conflict  which  ensued  with 
an  accession  of  security.  Measures  were  intro- 
duced by  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and  the  Earl  of 
Marchmont  for  the  protection  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.     One  act  which  was  passed,  ratified  and 

*  Struthers'  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  149. 
f  Lockhart's  Memoirs  of  Scotland,  p.  51 ;  Burnet's  Own 
Times,  vol.  v.  p.  160. 
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confirmed  all  laws  and  statutes  made  against 
popery  and  papists,  and  also  confirmed  presbyte- 
rian  church  government  and  discipline  by  kirk 
sessions,  presbyteries,  provincial  synods,  and  assem- 
blies. Another  act  declared  it  to  be  high- treason 
to  question  the  authority  of  the  convention,  which 
had  altered  the  succession  by  calling  William  to 
the  throne,  or  to  attempt  making  any  change  upon 
the  Claim  of  Right  which  was  the  groundwork  of 
the  existing  ecclesiastical  arrangements.*  This 
was  a  strong  measure,  which  partook  too  much  of 
the  character  of  trying  to  bind  the  hands  of  pos- 
terity. It  was  understood  by  its  friends  to  mean 
that  any  person  would  be  guilty  of  treason  who 
should  declare  that  he  considered  the  presby- 
terian  establishment  wrong,  and  that  episcopacy 
ought  to  be  restored.  A  similar  measure  had  often 
been  proposed  to  the  late  king,  but  he  had  uni- 
formly refused  to  sanction  its  being  passed  into  a 
law,  declaring  that  as  he  himself  had  accepted  the 
crown  on  the  principles  of  the  Claim  of  Right,  he 
would  never  allow  them  to  be  violated,  but  that  he 
would  not  attempt  to  bind  his  successors  by  making 
it  treason  even  to  consider  the  propriety  of  effecting 
any  change. f  Legislation  of  this  extreme  character 
attempts  what  is  impossible,  for  let  laws  against 
innovation  be  made  ever  so  stringent,  they  become 
mere  gossamer  so  soon  as  changes  in  society  have 
altered  the  distribution  of  effective  influence ;  and 
they  are  not  needed  in  support  of  institutions  which 
really  have  a  foundation  in  the  affections  and  judg- 
ments of  the  people.  The  only  apology  for  the 
friends  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  on  this  occasion, 
in  trying  to  make  security  doubly  sure,  is  that  they 
had  a  subtle  foe  to  contend  with,  who  was  watching 
every  opportunity  for  their  overthrow,  and  whose 
previous  conduct  showed  that  he  would  scruple  at 
nothing  to  gain  his  ends.  It  is  not  very  wonderful 
that  in  these  circumstances  they  should  have  de- 
clared it  to  be  treason  to  propose  any  change  of 
the  principles  embodied  in  the  Claim  of  Right. 
It  was  noticed,  however,  by  the  Jacobites,  that 
when  this  question  was  just  in  the  act  of  being 
decided,  an  extraordinary  rain  fell,  which  made  so 
much  noise  upon  the  roof  of  the  parliament-house 
that  no  voice  could  be  heard,  and  the  clerks  were 
obliged  to  desist,  which  was  interpreted  as  a  decla- 
ration of  Heaven  against  the  proceedings.  J 

Meanwhile,  there  arose  an  important  question,  of 

n-;„-„  a„A       which  England  and  Scotland  took 
Origin  and  °  . 

nature  of  different  views,  and  which  conse- 
the  Act  of  quently  was  every  day  assuming  a 
unty.  more  portentous  aspect.  After  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  Anne's  last  child, 
the  southern  legislature,  passing  over  the  de- 
scendants of  Charles  L,  who  were  all  popish,  had 
carried  an  act  settling  the  crown  upon  the  Princess 
Sophia,  of  Germany,  a  Protestant,  and  grand- 
daughter of  James  I. ;  but  the  parliament  of  Scot- 


*  Loekhart's  Memoirs  of  Scotland,   p.  53 
Buchanan,  vol.  v.  p.  431. 

t  Burnet's  Own  Times,  vol.  v.  p.  160. 
X  Lockhart's  Memoiib  of  Scotland,  p.  54. 
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land  refused  either  to  concur  in  this  arrangement, 
or  to  nominate  any  successor  at  all  in  the  mean- 
time. A  very  general  fetling  prevailed  through- 
out the  country  that,  ever  since  the  union  of  the  two 
crowns,  after  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  Scotland  had 
greatly  declined  in  prosperity.  Governed  by  an 
absent  sovereign,  who  was  armed  with  the  power 
and  the  wealth  of  a  much  greater  kingdom,  she  had 
found  her  parliaments  unable  to  resist  encroach- 
ments upon  her  liberties.  Their  privilege  of  with- 
holding supplies  availed  nothing  against  princes 
who  derived  but  a  trifling  portion  of  their  revenues 
from  Scotland :  indeed,  the  very  attempt  to  use 
this  constitutional  weapon  only  provoked  greater 
aggressions ;  and,  prior  to  the  Revolution,  the  royal 
prerogative  had  been  pushed  to  an  extent  much 
more  destructive  of  liberty  than  in  England.  Now, 
therefore,  it  was  felt  was  the  time,  when  the  reigning 
sovereigu  had  no  heir,  and  when  those  who  stood 
next  in  succession  were  acknowledged  by  England 
to  be  objectionable  on  account  of  their  religion,  to 
make  a  stand  for  the  liberties  of  their  country  by 
separating  the  two  crowns.  The  Scottish  Estates 
refused,  therefore,  to  concur  in  settling  thx  succes- 
sion as  England  had  done.  An  act  was  pasted  for 
the  security  of  the  kingdom,  which  named  no  suc- 
cessor, but  prescribed  the  course  parliament  was  to 
pursue  on  the  demise  of  the  queen  without  issue.* 
The  Estates  were  to  assemble  on  the  twentieth  day 
after  that  event,  and  they  were  to  select  a  successor 
to  the  throne  from  amongst  the  Protestant  de- 
scendants of  the  royal  family  of  Scotland.  They 
were  debarred,  however,  from  choosing  the  same 
sovereign  as  England  had  done,  unless,  pioviously 
to  her  majesty's  death,  there  should  be  such  con- 
ditions of  government  settled  and  enacted  as  might 
secure  the  honour  and  sovereignty  of  the  crown 
and  kingdom  of  Scotland,  the  freedom,  frequency, 
and  power  of  parliaments,  and  the  religion,  freedom, 
and  trade  of  the  nation  ;  and,  to  guard  against  any 
foreign  opposition  which  might  be  given  to  the 
execution  of  this  act,  it  was  also  decreed  that 
the  whole  able-bodied  Protestant  population  of 
the  kingdom  should  immediately  be  armed  and 
trained. 

These  measures  presented  no  agreeable  prospect 
to  the  government  in  London.  Question  of  the 
They  pointed  either  to  a  separation  union  again 
of  the  two  crowns,  or,  if  this  should  taken  up" 
be  opposed,  to  a  war  of  deadly  animosity,  such  as 
had  baffled  all  the  power  of  England  in  the  days  of 
Edward.  The  difficulties  of  the  case,  while  they 
led  the  English  rulers  to  put  their  country  into  a 
posture  of  defence,  at  the  same  time  suggested  that 
an  entire  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  was  the  only 
effectual  remedy ;  and  thus  this  question,  which  had 
been  a  favourite  measure  with  William,  and  which 
had  received  ample  discussion  during  the  first  year 
of  Anne's  reign,  was  again  brought  upon  the  field, 
and  more  seriously  considered  than  before,  f  Eng- 
land was  now  deeply  in  earnest,  and  for  several 

*  Burton,  vol.  i.  pp.  358,  359. 

t  Ker  of  Kersland's  Memoirs,  pp.  16—19. 
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years  the  question  of  the  union  took  precedence  of 
all  others. 

While  this  question  had  a  hearing  upon  all  the 

interests  of  the  country,  and  was 

S^ntoe    considered  in  its  relation  to  eivil 

religious  insti-  liberty,  commercial  pursuits,  and 
tutions  of  material  prosperity,  its  religious 
aspects  were  by  no  means  over- 
looked. It  might  have  been  expected  that  the 
episcopalians  would  appear  as  the  warm  friends  of 
the  measure,  in  the  hope  that  the  episcopacy  of 
England,  predominating  in  a  united  parliament, 
would  secure  and  extend  their  privileges — nay, 
perhaps  raise  them  to  their  old  supremacy ;  but  they 
conceived  that  they  had  more  to  hope  for  from  the 
exiled  family,  and  all  their  thoughts  being  turned 
to  a  restoration,  they  opposed  the  union  as  ruinous 
to  this  darling  project.*  The  Cameronians,  in  like 
manner,  who,  although  comparatively  few  in  num- 
ber, were  men  of  much  spirit  and  enterprise,  and 
had  vindicated  their  importance  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  appeared  upon  the  same  platform  with 
the  episcopalians,  and  thus  presented  a  singular 
conjunction  of  extremes.  Their  reasons,  however, 
were  altogether  different  from  those  by  which  the 
episcopalians  were  influenced.  They  abhorred 
episcopacy;  they  hated  the  moderate  presbytery  of 
the  Revolution ;  they  took  their  stand  upon  the 
presbyterianism  of  the  solemn  league  and  covenant ; 
and  they  opposed  a  union  with  prelatic  England, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the 
oaths  sworn  by  their  forefathers,  and  still  obligatory 
upon  their  descendants.f  The  Established  Church, 
again,  were  by  no  means  warmly  favourable  to  this 
•measure,  nor  yet  were  they  violently  opposed  to  it. 
On  the  one  hand,  they  could  not  but  be  sensible 
that,  if  Scotland  were  eventually  separated  from 
England,  they  might  have  a  hard  battle  to  fight 
with  the  Jacobites.  The  exiled  house  might  be 
restored.  Their  restoration,  indeed,  was  not  the 
object  of  all  who  supported  the  Act  of  Security ;  but 
it  certainly  was  the  object  of  many.  In  the  case 
of  a  vacant  throne  and  a  disputed  succession,  it  was 
impossible  to  say  what  numbers  might  rally  round 
their  standard;  and  one  thing  was  certain,  that  if 
the  exiled  family  were  restored,  the  Presbyterian 
Church  would  speedily  be  overthrown,  and  episco- 
pacy, perhaps  even  popery,  would  be  established 
in  its  room.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  they 
were  naturally  afraid,  and  not  without  consider- 
able appearance  of  reason,  that  a  union  with  Eng- 
land, which  was  so  much  larger  and  wealthier  a 
kingdom,  might  be  the  source  of  danger  to  their 
religious  institutions.  She  must  have  a  predo- 
minance in  the  united  parliament,  and  thus  a 
way  might  be  prepared  for  the  introduction  of 
episcopacy.  Against  the  former  danger  no  pre- 
cautions or  conditional  arrangements  could  prove  of 
any  avail :  the  inevitable  consequence  would  be  a 
return  of  the  days  of  persecution  which  had  pre- 
ceded the  expulsion  of  James.  But,  against  the 
dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  the  predominating 

*  Burton,  vol.  i.  p.  432.  f  Ker'a  Memoirs,  p.  21. 


influence  of  English  episcopacy,  it  might  be  possible 
to  guard  by  making  the  continuance  of  the  Scottish 
establishment  a  fundamental  article  of  the  treaty  of 
union.*  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  appeared  to 
the  more  cool  and  moderate  of  the  presbyterians 
that  a  union  with  England,  if  fenced  with  suf- 
ficient safeguards,  might  rather  turn  out  for  the 
advantage  and  security  of  their  Church. 

As  a  body,  however,  the  ministers  of  the  esta- 
blishment  were  far  from  being  Feeling3  of  the 
zealous  for  the  union.  Not  a  few  Church  with 
of  them  were  violently  opposed  to  regard  to  the 
it,  and  the  majority  were  averse  to 
it.  But  the  counsels  of  the  more  moderate  so  far  pre- 
vailed that  no  united  action  was  taken  against  it.f 
The  apprehensions  which  naturally  enough  sug- 
gested themselves  on  either  view  of  the  subject 
made  the  Church  take  up  something  of  a  passive 
position,  and  thus  the  question  was  left  mainly  to 
turn  upon  the  material  interests  of  the  country. 
The  idea  of  a  fast  having  been  suggested  in  par- 
liament, by  some  who  hoped  that  in  this  way  the 
religious  zeal  of  the  country  might  be  awakened 
against  the  union,  the  house  refused  to  make  any 
such  appointment,  leaving  it  to  the  Church  judica- 
tories to  proceed  in  the  matter  as  they  should  judge 
expedient.!  Presbyteriul  fasts  accordingly  were 
appointed,  but  they  were  observed  with  the  same 
quietness  and  decorum  as  the  ordinary  services  of 
the  Sabbath-day,  and  there  was  but  little  reference 
to  political  matters  in  any  pulpit.  The  only  topic 
handled  in  addition  to  the  common  elements  of 
religious  instruction  was  the  dangers  of  popery ; 
and  the  prayers  that  were  offered  up  were  to  the 
effect  that  the  deliberations  of  parliament  might  be 
so  directed  as  to  conduce  to  the  glory  of  God,  the 
prosperity  of  religion,  and  the  well-being  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  The  commission  of  the  Ge- 
neral Assembly  narrowly  watched  the  progress  of 
the  negotiations,  and  made  some  suggestions. 
One  provision  in  regard  to  the  proposed  treaty 
of  union  was  "that  the  commissioners  should  not 
treat  of  or  concerning  any  alteration  of  the  wor- 
ship, discipline,  or  government  of  the  Church  of 
this  kingdom,  as  now  by  law  established."  §  The 
assembly's  commission,  while  so  far  satisfied,  yet 
recommended  that  the  interests  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  should  not  be  left  to  depend  upon  a 
mere  negative  provision  like  this,  but  that  some 
positive  enactment  should  be  embodied  in  the 
treaty  of  union,  providing  for  the  permanency  and 
security  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  This  suggestion 
was  not  forgotten  when  the  articles  of  the  union 
were  finally  sanctioned.  Before  the  act  ratifying 
the  treaty  of  union  was  passed,  a  separate  act 
was  adopted,  providing  that  the  presbyterian 
church  government,  with  its  confession  of  faith, 
discipline,  and  ecclesiastical  judicatories,  should  be 
the  only  government  of  the  Church  within   the 

*  Burton,  vol.  i.  p.  445. 
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kingdom  of  Scotland ;  and  it  was  stipulated  that 
this  act  should  be  embodied  in  whatever  act  might 
sanction  the  treaty  of  union,  whether  in  Scotland 
or  in  England.*  The  commission  having  also,  in  a 
second  address,  represented  the  danger  to  which 
they  might  be  exposed  of  having  oaths  imposed 
upon  them  inconsistent  with  their  principles,!  it 
was  decreed  that  "  none  of  the  subjects  of  the  king- 
dom should  be  subjected,  within  the  bounds  of 
Scotland,  to  any  oath,  test,  or  subscription  contrary 
to  or  inconsistent  with  the  Protestant  religion  and 
presbyterian  church  government,  worship,  and  dis- 
cipline, as  above  established."  Another  complaint 
of  the  commission,  that  Scotland,  in  the  event  of 
the  union  being  consummated,  would  be  subject 
to  a  parliament  composed  in  part  of  prelates,  while 
it  was  the  belief  of  the  country  that  no  churchman 
should  be  invested  with  civil  office,  was  passed  over 
in  silence,  for  it  raised  a  question  which  admitted 
of  no  satisfactory  settlement.  It  was  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  England  would  modify  her  institutions 
to  so  great  an  extent  as  these  views  of  her  Scottish 
associates  would  have  required.  The  sacramental 
test  also  was  left  in  force,  J  to  the  great  and  just 
dissatisfaction  of  all  who  had  any  proper  sense  of 
the  sanctity  of  one  of  the  most  solemn  ordinances  of 
the  Gospel.  § 

Parliament  having  thus  made  all  necessary 
Objections       arrangements  to  secure  the  perma- 

started  both  in    nency  of  the  presbyterian  institu- 

EiTunadtonh      ti0nS  °f  Scollaud'  agreed  that  Eng" 

mutua"  tofera-    land  should  be  left  to  regulate  her 

tion  of  the  two  own  ecclesiastical  establishments 
churches.  according  to  her  own  views.  Not  a 
few  of  the  ministers  were  violently  opposed  to  this 
as  inconsistent  with  the  solemn  league  and  cove- 
nant ;  and  the  commission  of  the  assembly,  although 
greatly  divided  in  opinion,  presented  a  remonstrance 
against  this  decision,  on  the  ground  that  a  formal 
agreement  of  the  Scottish  parliament  to  the  exist- 
ence of  prelacy  in  England,  would  involve  the  whole 
country  in  the  guilt  of  upholding  an  unscriptural 
system.  This  was  a  frivolous  objection,  and  one 
that  came  with  a  bad  grace  from  men  who  were 
obliging  England  to  stipulate  that  she  would  not  in- 
terfere with  the  existence  of  presbytery  in  Scotland. 
If  it  had  really  been  sinful  in  Scotland  to  agree  to 
the  existence  of  prelacy  in  England,  because  she 
disapproved  of  it,  it  must  have  been  equally  sinful  in 
England  to  tolerate  presbytery  in  Scotland,  which 
was  as  much  disrelished  south  of  the  Tweed.  But 
the  truth  is,  neither  nation  became  responsible  for 
the  religious  procedure  of  the  other.  They  only 
bound  themselves  not  to  interfere  with  one  another's 
convictions  in  religious  matters.  The  objection  of 
the  commission  was  at  once  overruled  by  par- 
liament ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  if  there  had  been 
any  weight  in  it,  the  parties  who  urged  it  were 
bound  to  offer  uncompromising    hostility    to   the 

*  Burton,  vol.  i.  pp.  466—468. 
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whole  project  of  the  union.  Union  was  impossible, 
unless  the  two  nations  agreed  to  allow  each  other 
to  maintain  their  own  religious  institutions.*  The 
same  objection  was  started  in  the  English  parlia- 
ment against  acceding  to  the  continued  existence 
of  presbytery  in  Scotland.  "  If  those  reverend  pre- 
lates," said  an  English  peer,  "  do  not  believe  the 
religion  of  the  Church  of  England  to  be  the  purest 
and  most  agreeable  to  the  Scriptures,  and  her 
constitution  and  government  most  conformable  to 
the  primitive  church, — if  they  have  changed  their 
opinions,  let  them  tell  me  so, — let  them  undeceive 
me."  The  Bishop  of  Oxford's  reply  was  quite  conclu- 
sive :  "  It  is  true  the  Scotch,  for  the  security  of  the 
Kirk,  which  is  to  be  an  essential  condition  of  any 
union  between  the  two  kingdoms,  have  called  their 
presbyterian  religion  the  true  Protestant  religion ; 
but  do  I  acknowledge  their  religion  to  be  such  by 
acceding  to  this  bill  ?  What  is  it  that  I,  or  any 
lord  should  consent  to,  by  saying,  Content,  when  the 
question  for  this  bill  shall  be  put  ?  Why,  that  the 
bill  shall  pass  into  a  law.  And  what  passes  into 
a  law  but  what  the  bill  enacts?  Does  the  bill 
enact  that  their  religion  is  the  true  Protestant  re- 
ligion ?  No  such  thing.  I  would  suppose  we  were 
treating  upon  articles  with  the  French  king  ;  those 
who  should  act  for  him  would  be  sure  to  give  him 
the  style  of  the  most  Christian  king ;  but  would  it 
follow  that,  if  we  were  to  ratify  the  treaty  agreed 
on  in  some  part  whereof  he  was  to  be  so  styled,  that 
we  consented  to  this  proposition,  that  Louis  XIV.  is 
most  Christian  ?  "  f 

Thus  was  the  great  measure  of  the  union  brought 
to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  in  the     Reflection8  on 
face  of  formidable  obstacles.     The     the  treaty  of 
leading  danger  to  which  Scotland  union, 

as  the  inferior  country  was  exposed,  of  having  an 
ecclesiastical  system  which  she  abhorred  imposed 
upon  her  at  some  future  time  by  the  parliament 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  was  effectually  guarded 
against ;  and  her  Church  was  secured  against  danger 
from  the  quarter  whence  it  was  mainly  to  be  ap- 
prehended. It  would  have  been  a  serious  calamity, 
if  it  had  been  left  in  the  power  of  the  united  par- 
liament to  modify  the  religious  institutions  of  Scot- 
land, as  they  pleased.  In  all  probability  the  attempt 
would  soon  have  been  made  to  introduce  episcopacy ; 
and,  as  resistance  would  certainly  have  been 
offered,  the  dark  and  gloomy  days  of  Claverhouse 
might  have  again  returned  to  desolate  the  country. 
These  frightful  evils  have  been  avoided  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  securing  the  permanency  of 
presbyterian  institutions ;  and  the  articles  of  the 
union  with  regard  to  this  matter  are  still  in  force. 
The  parliament  of  Great  Britain  has  no  power  to 
introduce  fundamental  changes  into  the  ecclesiastical 
affairs  of  Scotland.  They  are  prohibited  by  express 
stipulations.  They  are  debarred  with  regard  to 
Scotland,  in  a  way  in  which  they  are  not  debarred 
with  regard  to  England  ;  because  England  was  by 
no  means  exposed  to  the  same  danger  from  Scot- 

*  Carstairs'  State  Papers,  p.  750. 
f  Burton,  vol.  i.  pp.  504, 505. 
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land,  as  Scotland,  with  her  small  number  of  re- 
presentatives, might  encounter  from  England  ;  and 
therefore  there  was  not  felt  to  be  the  same  need 
of  stringently  excluding  the  legislation  of  the  im- 
perial parliament.  Yet  very  wrong  views  are  some- 
times taken  of  the  obligations  connected  with  the 
treaty  of  union.  These  obligations  are  frequently 
represented,  in  discussions  relating  to  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  as  if  the  permanency  of  the  religious  in- 
stitutions of  Scotland  were  so  guaranteed  that 
they  could  not  be  changed,  even  although  Scot- 
land herself  were  demanding  an  alteration.  This 
is  a  transparent  absurdity.  The  safeguards  thrown 
around  the  Presbyterian  Church  were  designed  to 
protect  Scotland  from  the  encroachments  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  they  were  not  designed  to  prevent  Scot- 
land from  changing  her  own  views,  if  further 
consideration  should  lead  her  to  the  conclusion  that 
in  some  respects  she  had  been  wrong.  If  Scotland 
were  now  convinced  that  civil  establishments  of 
religion  were  really  injurious  to  the  well-being  of 
the  church  of  Christ,  there  is  nothing  in  the  articles 
of  the  union  that  would  oblige  her  to  maintain  the 
existing  establishment.  So  long  as  she  wishes  to 
preserve  this  institution,  the  imperial  parliament 
cannot  deprive  her  of  it,  but  the  union  does  not  bind 
her  to  maintain  it  contrary  to  her  own  convictions. 
The  articles  of  the  union  are  a  valid  argument 
against  all  changes  sought  to  be  enforced  from 
without,  but  they  are  no  argument  at  all  against 
the  propriety  of  changes  when  demanded  by  the 
Scottish  nation  itself.  So  with  regard  to  the  prin- 
ciples embodied  in  the  Claim  of  Right  at  the  Revo- 
lution, William  had  no  power  to  alter  them  ;  but 
it  was  a  measure  that  could  not  be  defended  on  con- 
stitutional principles,  when  the  Scottish  parliament 
declared  it  to  be  treason  for  any  one  of  its  own 
members  even  to  propose  a  change.* 

The  union  undoubtedly  has  proved  a  copious 
source  of  benefits  to  both  countries,  and  certainly 
not  less  to  Scotland  than  to  England.  The  British 
islands  never  could  have  acquired  the  influence 
which  they  now  wield  under  the  designation  of  the 
British  Empire,  if  separate  legislatures  had  con- 
tinued to  meet  in  London  and  Edinburgh.  Nor 
could  Scotland  by  her  own  energies  alone  ever  have 
risen  to  the  position  which  she  occupies  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  Yet  the  immediate  consequences 
of  the  union  were  such  as  to  spread  alarm  and  bitter 
disappointment  through  the  country ;  and  the  Scot- 
tish nation  were  made  to  feel  that  they  had  come 
under  the  influence  of  a  nation  which  had  little 
sympathy  with  them,  and  which  was  disposed  to 
encroach  upon  their  most  valued  privileges.  If  the 
union  was  unpopular  before  its  consummation,  it 
became,  during  many  years  afterwards,  the  object 
of  deep  abhorrence,  and  it  was  the  custom  to  ascribe 
to  it  all  the  calamities  and  distresses  of  the  nation. 
Doubtless  there  were  some  real  grounds  of  com- 
plaint, but  there  were  others  which  had  no  solid 
foundation.  The  departed  glory  of  a  separate  ex- 
istence assumed  the  dimensions  of  an  incalculable 
*  Supra,  vol.  ii.  p. 


loss,  and  advantage  of  undoubted  and  permanent 
value  obtained  instead,  appeared  small  in  the  com- 
parison. Besides,  there  were  not  a  few  of  the 
blessings  of  the  union  of  which  the  seeds  were  only 
sown  at  the  time,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  ripened 
fruit  was  reserved  for  subsequent  generations. 

The  Presbyterian   Church  had  offered  no  united 
opposition  to  the  union,  but  had       j   me^;ate 
rather  assumed  a   position  which      effects  of  the 
helped  it  forward.     Yet  very  soon     anion  painful 
after  its  consummation,  she  began    to  the  church- 
to  feel  that  she  was  in  hands  disposed  to  treat  her 
as  an  alien  institution.     Her  peculiarities  were  not 
understood  by  English  statesmen,  and,  although  her 
permanency  was  guaranteed  by  the  Sundry 

most  solemn  sanctions,  yet  there      threatenings 
were  many  who  desired  her  over-  danger, 

throw,  and  who  would  not  have  scrupled  to  go  any 
lengths  against  her,  if  they  could  have  hoped  for 
success.  The  Jacobites  entertained  high  hopes, 
either  that  they  might  be  able  immediately  to 
restore  the  exiled  royal  family  by  force  of  arms,  or 
that,  at  least,  they  might  see  the  pretender  recog- 
nised by  parliament  as  the  successor  of  her  majesty. 
The  queen  herself  was  understood  now  to  look  with 
disfavour  upon  the  principles  of  the  Revolution, 
though  to  them  she  owed  her  throne  ;  and  there  is 
some  ground  for  believing  that  she  was  not  indis- 
posed to  the  scheme  of  acknowledging  her  brother 
as  heir  to  the  crown.  It  is  certain  that  she  received 
letters  from  him,  in  which  the  advantages  of  this 
arrangement  were  urged  upon  her  attention ;  and 
it  is  known  that  his  friends  in  England  were  in- 
structed at  this  time  to  support  her  administration 
with  all  their  power.*  That  the  success  of  these 
measures  would  have  involved  the  destruction  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  does  not  admit  of  any  doubt. 
For  several  successive  years,  indeed,  after  the 
union,  the  usual  assurances  of  royal  support  were 
conveyed  to  the  assembly  by  her  majesty's  commis- 
sioner, and  acknowledgments  of  her  majesty's  gra- 
cious kindness  were  made  by  the  assembly,  though 
with  trembling  and  doubtful  hearts.  But  at  length 
sundry  indications  began  to  appear  of  approaching 
danger,  and  the  Church  was  made  to  feel  how  help- 
less she  was. 

It  had  long  been  the  practice  of  the  General  As- 
sembly to  appoint  days  of  fasting       difficulties 
and   humiliation,   as  the    circum-    connected  with 
stances  of  the  country  seemed  to  a  *t*> 

require,  and  there  had  never  been  much  difficulty 
in  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  civil  courts  for  these 
solemnities.!  But  now,  when  the  Scottish  privy 
council  no  longer  existed,  and  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment was  transferred  to  London,  great  inconvenience 
attended  the  application  for  a  sanction,  and  the 
likelihood  of  meeting  with  a  refusal  on  the  part  of 
the  civil  authorities  was  much  increased.  It  was 
suggested  that  some  local  functionary  in  Edinburgh 
might  be  empowered  to  grant  the  requisite  autho- 

*  Burnet's  Own  Times,  vol.  vi.   pp.  47,  48 ;   Struthers* 
History  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  144. 
t  Burnet' 8  Own  Times,  vol.  vi.  p.  39. 
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rity ;  but  although  this  plan  was  not  positively  re- 
jected, yet  no  serious  intention  was  ever  entertained 
of  really  carrying  it  into  effect.  During  the  time  of 
the  great  agitation  connected  with  Sacheverell,  the 
General  Assembly  took  upon  them  to  appoint  a  day 
of  fasting  and  humiliation  on  account  of  national 
sins,*  and  the  moderator  was  instructed  to  apply 
for  the  sanction  of  government  in  the  customary 
form.  This  sanction  was  granted,  though  with 
very  great  reluctance.  Much  displeasure  was  ex- 
pressed with  the  conduct  of  those  who  had  proposed 
such  a  measure,  at  a  time  when  it  could  only  tend 
to  increase  the  existing  ferment;  and  it  was  in- 
sinuated that  its  most  zealous  supporters  were 
probably  actuated  by  very  different  views  from 
those  which  they  professed.  At  the  same  time  it 
was  intimated  that  the  assembly  must  not  rashly 
do  the  like  again,  otherwise  they  would  probably 
find  themselves  in  the  painful  position  of  having 
their  deed  disallowed  ;  and  they  were  counselled 
to  abstain  from  all  unnecessary  assertion  of  their 
privileges  and  authority,  as  this  might  bring  upon 
them  the  very  evils  which  they  had  apprehended 
as  likely  to  result  from  the  union. t  Thus  was  the 
Presbyterian  Church  made  to  feel  that  she  occupied 
a  very  different  position  from  that  which  had 
formerly  belonged  to  her.  Her  liberty  of  action 
was  trammelled  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  for- 
merly. 

Another  source  of  annoyance  to  the  presbyterian 
Extension  of     establishment  was  the  countenance 

episcopal  forms  now  given  to  episcopalian  forms  of 
in  Scotland,  worship.  After  the  union,  some 
English  families  came  to  reside  in  Scotland,  on 
account  of  offices  which  they  held  under  govern- 
ment, and  for  other  reasons.  They  were  naturally 
desirous  of  observing  the  religious  forms  to  which 
they  had  been  accustomed  at  home,  and  conceived 
that,  as  the  two  countries  were  now  under  one  legis- 
lature, ministers  episcopally  ordained  in  England 
had  a  right  to  exercise  all  the  functions  of  their  office 
in  Scotland.  J  They  were  encouraged  in  these  views 
by  the  Scottish  Jacobites,  whose  object  was  not  the 
simple  establishment  of  religious  liberty,  but  the 
overthrow  of  the  Presbyterian  Church ;  and  in 
forming  a  judgment  of  the  events  that  followed,  we 
must  beware  of  looking  merely  to  abstract  principles, 
and  leaving  out  of  view  the  struggle  for  superiority 
which  was  the  real  marrow  of  the  question  at  that 
time.  The  forms  of  worship  observed  by  the  epis- 
copalians from  England  were  most  offensive  to  the 
presbyterians,  both  because  they  came  from  Eng- 
land, which  was  regarded  with  an  eye  of  jealousy, 
and  because  they  embodied  several  elements  that 
were  abhorred  by  the  mass  of  the  Scottish  people. 
From  the  days  of  Laud,  when  a  liturgy,  conceived 
to  wear  a  peculiarly  popish  aspect,  had  been  forced 
upon  the  nation,  everything  in  this  shape  had  been 
the  object  of  increasing  detestation.     That  episco- 

*  Carstairs*  State  Papers,  p.  786. 
t  Sunderland's  Letter. 
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pacy  should  be  maintained  in  England  was  con- 
ceived by  many  to  be  bad  enough,  but  that  it  should 
be  permitted  to  raise  its  hated  front  in  Scotland  was 
considered  a  positive  breach  of  the  articles  of  the 
union,  which  had  provided  that  only  one  form  of 
church  government  should  be  there  recognised. 
New  elements  of  dissatisfaction  also  were  speedily 
developed,  when  the  question,  first  brought  under 
the  cognizance  of  the  Scottish  courts,  was  carried 
by  appeal  from  them  to  the  house  of  lords  in  Eng- 
land. 

An  English  clergyman  named  Greenshields  min- 
istered to  a  small  congregation  in  Case  of 
Edinburgh,  where  the  liturgy  was  Greenshields. 
used.  First  the  Dean  of  Guild  interfered  on  the 
ground  that  a  private  house  was  used  without 
authority  as  a  place  of  worship,  and  then  the  pres- 
bytery prohibited  Greenshields  from  continuing  his 
ministerial  functions ;  and  when  the  decision  thus 
pronounced  against  Greenshields  was  brought  under 
the  review  of  the  Court  of  Session,  it  was  confirmed. 
Here,  it  was  imagined  by  the  presbyterians,  the 
case  must  necessarily  terminate.  But  the  episco- 
palians saw  that  by  transferring  the  consideration 
of  the  question  to  London,  they  were  likely  to  ob- 
tain a  different  decision  ;  and,  therefore,  they  ap- 
pealed to  the  house  of  lords  as  the  highest  judicial 
tribunal  in  the  kingdom.  The  case  encountered 
some  delay  on  account  of  the  proceedings  against 
Sacheverell,  and  the  extraordinary  ferment  which 
convulsed  England  at  this  time  ;  but  at  length,  in 
March,  171 1,  after  the  Tories  had  obtained  possession 
of  the  reins  of  government,  the  decision  of  the  Court 
of  Session  was  overturned.* 

This  judgment  of  the  house  of  lords  was  calculated 
to  give  a  severe  shock  to  the  prejudices  of  the  pres- 
byterians in  Scotland.  It  imparted  a  public  sanc- 
tion to  the  observance  of  epiecopal  forms  of  worship, 
with  all  their  most  offensive  peculiarities;  and  this, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  recent  change  of  ad- 
ministration, and  the  principles  hostile  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, which  were  so  openly  proclaimed,  excited  fears 
for  the  stability  of  the  Scottish  Church.  There  was 
another  circumstance  which  alarmed  and  offended 
many,  who  would  have  been  quite  prepared  to  con- 
cede freedom  of  worship  to  the  episcopalians,  and 
that  was  the  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  house  of 
lords,  as  a  judicial  court,  over  the  highest  tribunal  in 
Scotland.  At  the  time  of  the  union  nothing  had 
been  said  regarding  any  such  judicial  authority.! 
It  was  contrary  to  the  practice  which  had  prevailed 
in  Scotland,  where  no  appeal  lay  to  the  peers  of 
the  realm  as  such ;  and  it  was  therefore  conceived 
that  the  Scottish  courts  of  law  were  not  placed 
under  the  judicial  control  of  the  British  house  of 
peers,  acting  as  a  court  of  review.  And  more  espe- 
cially the  idea  that  questions  relating  to  the  religion 
of  Scotland  should  be  carried  by  appeal  to  a  tri- 
bunal where  English  prelates  occupied  a  place, 
seemed  to  put  the  liberties  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  constant  jeopardy.     How,  it  was  asked, 

•  Strutters'  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  129. 
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-would  the  English  Church  relish  to  have  decisions 
regarding;  her  affairs  brought  under  the  review  of 
an  assembly  where  Scottish  peers  predominated,  and 
where  presbyterian  ministers  were  entitled  to  vote? 

Very  soon  afterwards,  and  quite  in  conformity 

Toleration  of  w*tn  ^e  decision  in  Greenshields' 
case,  an  act  was  passed  for  the 
toleration  of  episcopal  churches  in 
Scotland.  There  was  a  deputation  from  the  pres- 
byterians  at  the  time  in  London,  consisting  of  Car- 
stairs,  Blackwell,  and  Baillie,  who  had  been  sent 
up  with  reference  to  the  question  of  fasts  and  other 
matters  pertaining  to  the  privileges  of  the  Church. 
They  were  filled  with  astonishment  when  they 
heard  of  the  blow  which  was  meditated  against 
their  ecclesiastical  system,  and  they  put  forth  every 
effort  in  their  power  to  ward  it  off.  They  urged 
upon  the  consideration  of  her  majesty's  government 
the  argument,  that  the  contemplated  measure  was  a 
breach  of  the  act  of  security,  which  was  embodied 
in  the  treaty  of  union,  and  which  declared  that 
presbyterianism  was  the  only  government  of  Christ's 
church  within  this  kingdom  of  Scotland.  They 
therefore  denied  the  right  of  the  British  legislature 
to  sanction  the  establishment  of  any  other  forms  of 
worship  there.  But;  their  efforts  were  unavailing. 
The  Jacobites  of  Scotland,  combined  with  the  epis- 
copalians of  England,  were  too  powerful  for  them, 
and  the  act  in  favour  of  toleration  was  passed. 
Episcopalians,  whether  belonging  to  the  Church  of 
England  or  to  the  episcopacy  of  native  growth  in 
Scotland,  were  equally  protected  by  the  new  law  ; 
and  they  were  exempted  from  all  claim  of  juris- 
diction on  the  part  of  the  Established  Church,  whose 
power  -)p  inflicting  ecclesiastical  censures  was  de- 
scribed as  confined  to  those  of  her  own  communion.* 

The  new  law  excited  great  dismay  in  Scotland. 

Offence  taken     lt  was  viewed  by  the  General  As- 
at  the  sembly  as  not  only  threatening  the 

toleration.  overthrow  of  their  Church,  but  as 
giving  "  a  large  licence  to  all  errors  and  blasphemies, 
and  throwing  up  all  godly  discipline  to  the  dis- 
honour <?f  God,  and  the  scandal  and  ruin  of  the  true 
Christ) »m  religion."  These  fears  now  appear  to  us 
altogeth  ?r  visionary  ;  and  we  have  no  sympathy 
with  the  narrow  views  which  would  suppress  all 
forms  oF  worship  but  one;  but  we  are  apt  to  forget 
that  mmy  of  the  generation  were  still  living,  to 
whom  episcopacy  had  only  been  known  as  the  most 
desolating  scourge  which  had  ever  distressed  a  suf- 
fering .ountry.  Besides,  it  was  not  an  enlightened 
regaid  to  the  rights  of  conscience  which  prompted 
the  measure  of  toleration  ;  but  it  was  urged  on  by 
men  who  were  labouring  to  prepare  the  way  for  a 
return  of  the  exiled  royal  family,  and  whose  by- 
gone history  made  it  plain  that,  if  they  succeeded  in 
their  pm-pose,  they  would  have  no  regard  at  all  to  the 
religious  scruples  of  others.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
the  remembrance  of  the  bloody  days  of  Claverhouse, 
and  the  unceasing  efforts  made  by  the  Jacobites  to 
bring  back  the  house  of  Stewart,  excited  the  stren- 

•  Struthers'  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  pp.  148,  149 : 
Burton,  vol.  ii.  p.  48. 


uous  opposition  of  our  forefathers  to  the  toleration  of 
episcopal  worship.  The  ulterior  objects,  however, 
of  the  episcopalians  were  defeated,  and  the  tolera- 
tion, surviving  by  itself,  has  proved  a  blessing  to 
the  country.  Out  of  the  evil  conflicts  of  human 
passions  divine  Providence  frequently  brings  real 
and  permanent  good,  though  the  words  of  Scripture 
may  be  applied  to  such  cases,  that  the  parties  "  meant 
not  so,  neither  did  their  heart  think  so." 

Coupled  with  the  toleration  of  episcopacy,  there 
was  an  oath  of  abjuration  pre-  Oath  of  abju- 
scribed  by  parliament,  which  was  ration  enacted, 
designed  to  protect  the  country  against  the  ma- 
chinations of  the  pretender's  friends.*  The  Jacobites 
would  have  preferred  that  no  such  appendage  had 
been  connected  with  the  boon  offered  to  them  ;  but 
when  they  found  that  they  could  not  obtain  it  alone, 
they  were  constrained  to  submit  to  the  disagreeable 
condition.  However,  they  took  revenge  upon  their 
opponents  by  proposing  and  securing  the  enactment, 
that  the  same  oath  should  be  extended  to  the  pres- 
byterians.  Now  it  so  happened  that,  although  the 
presbyterians  were  devoted  friends  of  the  Protestant 
succession,  and  therefore  most  cordially  approved 
of  the  object  of  the  oath,  yet  it  was  thrown  into 
such  a  shape  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  it  could 
be  taken,  consistently  with  his  principles,  by  any 
member  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The  oath 
exacted  approbation  of  the  English  Act  of  Settle- 
ment, which  required  that  the  sovereign  should  be 
a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  it  was 
argued,  both  that  the  imposition  of  such  an  oath 
upon  presbyterians  was  an  insult  to  them,  and  also 
that  it  was  a  violation  of  the  articles  of  the  union, 
which  provided  that  no  oaths  should  be  imposed  in 
Scotland  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  Was  it  not  enough  that  the 
members  of  this  Church  swore  allegiance  to  the 
reigning  prince  ?  Why  oblige  them  to  declare  with 
all  the  solemnity  of  an  oath,  that  they  considered  it 
requisite  he  should  be  an  episcopalian  ?  The 
change  of  one  little  word  in  the  oath,  viz.,  of  as 
into  which,  which  was  suggested  by  Carstairs, 
would  have  obviated  the  scruples  of  many ;  but, 
although  this  alteration  was  agreed  to  in  the  house 
of  peers,  the  original  term  was  restored  when  the 
bill  came  back  to  the  house  of  commons.  The 
"  logical  lie,"  as  the  clause  was  designated  by  the 
presbyterian  nonjurors,  was  perpetuated,  and  thus 
a  fertile  source  of  discord  and  dissension,  which 
might  have  been  effectually  closed  by  one  trifling 
monosyllable,  was  left  open.  The  oath  gave  rise  to 
fierce  contentions  in  Scotland.  It  nearly  rent  the 
Presbyterian  Church  asunder  ;  and  after  all,  it  was 
not  enforced  upon  the  episcopalians,  for  whom  it 
had  been  mainly  designed,  and  from  whom  alone 
the  abjuration  of  the  pretender  was  at  all  required. 
Only  one  of  the  episcopalian  clergy  ever  took  the 
oath,  although  they  all  availed  themselves  of  the 
toleration,  of  which  it  was  conceived  to  be  a  neces- 
sary safeguard.! 


*  Burton,  vol.  ii.  pp.  47 — 49. 

f  Struthers'  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  149. 
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But  there  was  another  measure  adopted  against 
Restoration  of  tne  Church  of  Scotland,  which, 
patronage.  although  not  exciting  so  much 
opposition  at  the  time,  has  been  far  more  frequently 
referred  to  since,  and  has  been  attended  with 
consequences  of  a  permanent  and  wide-spread 
character.  This  was  the  restoration  of  patronage, 
or  the  repeal  of  the  act  of  1691,  which  has  already 
come  under  our  notice.*  This  act,  we  have  seen, 
wan  far  from  being  of  a  satisfactory  character.!  It 
made  no  distinct  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the 
members  or  communicants  of  the  Church.  It  did 
not  even  invest  the  heads  of  families  with  the 
election  of  ministers.  It  merely  transferred  the 
rights  of  patrons  to  the  heritors  and  kirk  sessions  of 
parishes,  though  the  word  propose  was  substituted 
in  the  room  of  the  word  present;  and  it  fixed  a 
compensation  to  which  patrons  should  be  entitled, 
and  for  which  they  might  sue  at  law.  These  dif- 
ferent provisions,  however,  were  so  intermingled 
as  to  exhibit  something  of  a  contradictory  cha- 
racter ;  and  while  some  have  described  the  measure 
as  designed  for  the  abolition  of  patronage,  others 
have  viewed  it  as  simply  authorising  the  transfer 
of  the  right  from  one  quarter  to  another.  Whether 
in  consequence  of  these  features  of  the  act,  or  of 
some  other  cause,  it  so  happened  that  but  few  of 
the  parishes  had  paid  to  their  patrons  the  amount 
prescribed  by  parliament ;  and  few  of  the  patrons 
had  made  any  demand  for  the  price  due  to  them. 
These  facts  were  now  adduced  as  an  argument  in 
favour  of  the  repeal  of  the  measure,  and  the  resto- 
ration of  the  old  law.  The  heats  and  divisions,  also, 
which  were  alleged  to  have  taken  place  at  the  ap- 
pointment of  ministers  were  appealed  to  as  render- 
ing a  change  indispensable.  In  vain  the  deputation 
of  the  assembly,  who  had  immediately  returned  to 
London,  which  they  had  newly  left,  petitioned 
government  to  leave  the  existing  arrangement  un- 
disturbed. They  argued,  that  as  the  present  mode 
of  appointing  ministers  had  existed  from  a  period 
prior  to  the  union,  it  must  necessarily  be  viewed 
as  one  of  those  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  which  the  British  legislature 
had  bound  itself  to  leave  untouched.  There  was 
great  force  in  this  argument,  and  Lockhart  of 
Carnwath  avows  that  he  thought  so ;  but  he 
mentions  that  he  strained  every  nerve  to  help  on 
the  change,  just  that  thepresbyterians  might  feel  of 
how  little  value  the  stipulations  of  the  union  were, 
to  which  they  trusted  so  much.  "  I  pressed  the 
toleration  and  patronage  acts  more  earnestly,"  he 
says  "  that  I  thought  the  presby  terian  clergy  would 
be  from  thence  convinced  that  the  establishment  of 
their  Kirk  would  in  time  be  overturned,  as  it  was 
obvious  that  the  security  thereof  was  not  so 
thoroughly  established  by  the  union  as  they  ima- 
gined."! And,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  which  the 
friends  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  could  make, 

*  Willison's  Impartial  Statement,  vol.  iv.  p.  195. 
f  Supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  754.       J  Lockhart,  vol.  i.  p.  418. 


the  measure  restoring  patronage  was  passed  with 
astonishing  celerity.  The  Church  of  Scotland  was 
deprived  of  the  scanty  amount  of  liberty  which 
she  had  enjoyed  for  about  twenty  years.  The 
ostensible  reasons  for  the  change  were  a  regard  to 
the  peace  and  quiet  of  society,  and  justice  to  the 
patrons,  who  had  never  yet  received  their  stipu- 
lated compensation ;  but  the  real  ground,  un- 
doubtedly, of  the  measure  was  a  desire  to  secure  as 
much  control  as  possible  over  the  proceedings  of 
the  Established  Church,  and  thus  to  mould  it  into 
an  institution  which  might  prove  subservient  to 
the  designs  of  government. 

It  is  common  to  ascribe  all  the  divisions  which 
have  rent  the  Church  of  Scotland,  Effects  of  the 
with  regard  to  patronage,  to  the  act  of  1712. 
act  of  1712.  This  is  not  altogether  just.  It  ad- 
mits of  question  whether  even  the  law  of  1691, 
which  vested  in  heritors  and  kirk  sessions  the 
right  of  appointing  ministers,  would  have  perma- 
nently satisfied  the  people  of  Scotland.  There  was 
manifestly  the  same  room  for  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  people  of  a  parish  and  the  heritors 
and  session,  as  between  the  people  and  an  indi- 
vidual patron  ;  and  if  the  General  Assembly  had 
afterwards  enforced  the  dictate  of  the  heritors  and 
session  against  the  people,  as  they  did  so  unscru- 
pulously that  of  the  patron,  there  would  certainly 
have  arisen  the  same  occasion  for  dissenting  from 
the  Established  Church.  The  immediate  cause  of 
the  separations  which  actually  took  place  was  the 
rigid  enforcement  of  patronage  in  opposition  to 
the  wish  of  the  parishioners;  and  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  the  same  spirit  would  have  led  to  the 
equally  rigid  enforcement  of  the  choice  or  proposal 
of  the  heritors  and  elders  where  the  people  were  dis- 
posed to  resist.  It  may  be  alleged,  indeed,  that 
the  heritors,  or  at  least  the  session,  as  being  more 
identified  with  the  people,  would  probably  have 
better  represented  their  views,  and,  consequently, 
that  there  would  have  been  less  likelihood  of  col- 
lision. Perhaps  this  might  have  been  the  case ; 
and  yet  it  is  possible  that  their  being  nearer  to 
the  people,  both  in  station  and  in  residence,  might 
have  led  to  greater  disagreements  between  them, 
where  they  happened  to  take  different  views  of  the 
qualifications  of  candidates. 

The  mode  of  appointing  ministers  is  a  point  of 
the  highest  moment  with  reference  to  the  well- 
being  of  a  church.  It  seems  as  if  this  question 
admitted  of  a  satisfactory  adjustment  only  in  those 
churches  which,  dissociated  from  the  State,  main- 
tain and  regulate  their  own  religious  institutions. 
In  them  there  is  no  pretence  for  any  other  method 
than  that  of  vesting  the  election  in  those  who 
are  recognised  as  members ;  and  experience  has 
amply  shown  that,  although  no  scheme  adminis- 
tered by  human  beings  is  secure  against  mis- 
management, yet  this  method,  while  it  certainly 
secures  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  church, 
seldom  issues  in  any  other  than  happy  results. 
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CHAPTER  LV. 

WILLIAM     AND     MARY. 

A.D.  1688—1694. 

The  difficulties  with  which  the  new  sovereign 
Difficulties  of     had   to  contend    in    settling  the 
the  new         affairs  of  Scotland  were  numerous 
sovereign-      and  formidable,  and  the  most  em- 
barrassing of  these  arose  not  out  of  the  pertinacious 
opposition   of  his   enemies,  hut   from   the  selfish 
ambition   and   unreasonable    expectations   of   his 
professed  friends.     The  claimants  for  office  were 
so  numerous  and  insatiable,  and   their   demands 
became  so  troublesome,  that  it  was  found  necessary 
to  forbid  the   resort  of  members  of  the  conven- 
tion to  London;  and  permission  to  repair  to  the 
court  was  granted  reluctantly,  and  only  as  matter 
of  special  favour.     It  was,  of  course,  impossible  to 
satisfy  the  claims  of  one  tenth  of  those  needy  and 
greedy  politicians,  who  so  eagerly  obtruded  their 
services  and  claims  on  the  attention  of  the  king; 
but  William  seems  to  have  done  his  best  to  avoid 
giving  needless  offence,  and  to  have  selected  his 
— his  selection    councillors  with  a  due  regard  both 
of  his  to  their  own  qualifications,  and  to 

ministers.        the  security  of  his  thr0ne.      The 

Duke  of  Hamilton,  who  had  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  convention,  was  naturally  appointed 
lord  High  Commissioner  when  the  convention  was 
turned  into  a  parliament.  Lord  Melville,  a  man  of 
moderate  abilities,  but  good  character,  who  had 
been  persecuted  by  James  for  his  adherence  to  the 
presbyterian  party,  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
State  and  chief  official  adviser  of  the  king ;  Lord 
Crawford,  a  stern  presbyterian,  was  made  Presi- 
dent of  the  parliament ;  Sir  James  Dalrymple,  the 
celebrated  jurist,  was  created  Viscount  Stair  and 
restored  to  the  presidency  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
an  office  which  the  assassination  of  President 
Lockhart  by  Chiesly  of  Dairy  had  rendered  vacant.* 
Sir  John  Dalrymple,  his  son,  was  reappointed  lord 
advocate;  and  Sir  Willian  Lockhart,  an  able 
lawyer,  became  solicitor  general.  The  treasury 
and  the  seals  were  put  into  commission.  The  real 
Character  of  prime  minister  of  Scotland,  how- 
Carstairs.  ever>  and  confidential  adviser  of  the 
king  was  the  celebrated  William  Carstairs,  after- 
ward sprincipal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
Cardinal  Carstairs,  as  he  was  significantly  named, 
from  his  vast  influence,  was  one  of  the  most  re- 

•  Lockhart  had  pronounced  a  decree  in  a  suit  between 
Chiesly  and  his  wife,  and  had  assigned  to  the  latter 
about  £93  a  year,  a  larger  provision  than  her  husband 
deemed  just  or  necessary.  Chiesly,  a  man  of  furious  pas- 
sions, threatened  vengeance,  and,  having  dogged  the  pre- 
sident home  from  Grey  friars  Church,  where  he  heard  divine 
service,  shot  him  dead  as  he  turned  into  the  President's 
Close,  in  which  his  house  stood.  Chiesly,  after  undergoing 
the  torture,  by  a  special  act  of  the  Est  i  us,  «  as  tried  and  ex- 
ecuted for  this  barbarous  and  cold-Mooded  murder.  His 
body  was  hung  in  chains,  but  it  was  stolen  from  the  gibbet 
and  buried  beneath  the  hearthston  of  Dalrv  House,  near 
Edinburgh,  where  the  skeleton  wa,  discovered  only  a  few 
years  ago. 

VOL.    II. 


markable  Scotchmen  of  that  age,  and  exhibited  the 
rare  combination  of  great  learning  and  piety  with 
the  shrewdness,  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  prac- 
tical talent  of  a  sagacious  statesman.  He  had  given 
singular  proofs  of  courage  and  fidelity  in  his  resolute 
endurance  of  imprisonment  and  torture,  rather  than 
betray  the  secrets  entrusted  to  him  by  Pensionary 
Fagel  respecting  the  policy  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
Though  a  staunch  presbyterian,  he  was  distin- 
guished for  his  benevolence  and  liberality  towards 
the  members  of  other  religious  bodies,  and  con- 
tributed greatly  by  his  advice  to  the  establishment 
of  the  presbyterian  polity  on  a  moderate  basis. 
Amid  all  the  intrigues  and  treacheries  of  that 
period,  the  integrity  of  Carstairs  was  unques- 
tioned, and  his  simplicity  of  character  remained  un- 
injured either  by  the  possession  of  great  power  or 
the  courtly  adulation  that  was  paid  to  him.  He  was 
much  about  the  person  of  William,  and  enjoyed 
a  larger  share  of  his  confidence  and  esteem  than 
any  other  Scotchman,  or  indeed  than  any  other  of 
his  councillors  except  Bentinck.* 

The  disappointed  aspirants  after  office,  of  course, 
bitterly  resented  their  exclusion,  Formation  of 
and  imagining  that  they  were  the  " tue  Club." 
authors  of  a  revolution  in  which  they  had  been 
only  casual  and  subordinate  actors,  they  considered 
themselves  powerful  enough  to  overthrow  the 
government,  and  to  dictate  to  the  throne.  Fore- 
most among  these  malcontents  was  Sir  James 
Montgomery,  who  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  the 
debates  concerning  the  forfeiture  of  James,  and 
had  been  one  of  the  three  commissioners  appointed 
to  tender  the  crown  to  William  and  Mary.  He 
thought  himself  entitled  to  the  office  of  secretary, 
and  keenly  resented  the  preference  given  to  Sir  John 
Dalrymple.  Under  the  guidance  of  this  able  but 
unprincipled  leader,  a  large  number  of  discontented 
and  factious  politicians  formed  themselves  into 
a  society  called  "  the  Club,"  and  met  twice  a  day  at 
a  tavern  to  concert  their  measures,  f  With  these 
men  were  associated  such  perverse  pragmatical 
busybodie8  as  Sir  Patrick  Hume ;  oligarchical  re- 
publicans, like  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  ;  Jacobites,  who 
sought  by  embroiling  still  more  the  public  affairs 
to  bring  about  the  restoration  of  the  banished  king ; 
"  waiters  on  providence,"  who  embraced  what 
they  considered  the  strongest  side ;  and  "  Malig- 
nants,"  who  hoped  by  paying  court  to  the  extreme 
presby  terians  among  the  chiefs  of  the  Club,  to  escape 
merited  punishment  for  their  base  subserviency  to 
James.J 

When  the  Estates  reassembled  on  the  5th  of 
June,  the  convention  was  turned       Convention 
into  a  parliament,  and  an  act  was     turned  into  a 
passed   recognising  William  and      Parliament- 
Mary  as  sovereigns  of  Scotland.     The  premeditated 
conflict  between   the   government  and  the   Club 

*  See  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Principal  Carstairs, 
4to.  1774. 

f  Leven  and  Melville  Papers,  p.  83. 

X  M  All  the  Malignants,  for  fear,  are  come  into  the  club, 
and  they  all  vote  alike." — Leven  and  Melville  Papers,  p.  83, 
Sir  John  Dalrymple  to  Lord  Melville,  25th  June,  1689 
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immediately  began,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that 
the   latter  had   secured   the   support  of  a  great 
majority  of    the   Estates.      The    first    ground   of 
quarrel  arose  out  of  the  constitution  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Articles,  which  the  parliament  denounced 
as   "  a  great  grievance   to   the  realm."     Though 
nominally  elective,  it  was  really  nominated  by  the 
crown,  and  had  gradually  usurped  nearly  all  the 
rights    and    privileges   of    the    legislature.      The 
Dispute  about    Estates    had   in   fact,   under    the 
the  Committee    Stewarts,  been  virtually  deprived 
of  Articles.      0f  ^lieir  functions  as  a  legislative 
body,  and  had  been  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
mere  registrars  of  the  acts  prepared   and  recom- 
mended by  the  Lords  of  Articles.*     It  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  this  arbitrary  and  offensive  system 
would  be  allowed  to  remain  unchanged  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  late  dynasty,  and  accordingly  it 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  grievances 
which  imperatively  demanded  redress.     William, 
however,  was  reluctant  to  surrender  any  of  the 
royal  prerogatives ;  and,  therefore,  desired  to  mo- 
dify and  reform  the  existing  system  rather  than 
wholly  to  abrogate  it.     His  sagacious  adviser,  Sir 
John  Dalrymple,  was  of  opinion  that  as  the  three 
Estates  of  Scotland,  unlike   the  English    parlia- 
ment, sat  in  one  assembly,  and  there  was  no  second 
house  to  revise  their  proceedings,  or   to  act  as  a 
check  upon  rash  legislation,  the  existence  of  a  per- 
manent committee  with  defined  powers  was  requi- 
site to  moderate  their  action,  and  to  prevent  col- 
lision between   the  crown    and    the   parliament. 
The  government  could  in   this  way  most  safely 
exert  its  influence  on  the  legislature,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  final  veto  on  its  proceedings  would  be 
superseded.     William,  therefore,  sent  instructions 
to  his  commissioner  that  he  should  intimate  to  the 
parliament  that  it  was  his  royal  pleasure  that  in 
future  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  Articles 
should  be  freely  elected  by  their  respective  Estates ; 
and  that,  as  a  remedy  against  their  absolute  veto 
on  any  proposals,  whatever  measures  they  rejected 
might  be  revived  by  a  motion  in  full  parliament. 
The  draft  of  an   act  in   accordance   with    these 
instructions  was  brought  in  next  day.      But  the 
opposition  would   be   satisfied  with   nothing   less 
than  the  entire  abolition  of  the  obnoxious  com- 
mittee ;    and  a  counter  motion   was  immediately 
put  and  carried,  that  "  there  ought  to  be  no  com- 
mittees of  parliament,  but  such  as  are  freely  chosen 
by  the  Estates  to  prepare  motions  and  overtures 
that  are  first  made  in  the  house."     Another  and 
still  more  liberal  plan  proposed  by  the  government, 
offering  to  enlarge  the  committee  and  to  allow  the 
members  to  be  chosen  monthly,  or  even  at  shorter 
intervals,  shared  the  same  fate ;  and  the  opposition, 
flushed  with  victory,  proceeded  to  vote  that  the 
officers  of  state  who  had  hitherto  been  members  of 

*  The  following  is  all  that  is  recorded  in  the  minutes  of 
the  whole  proceedings  before  the  house,  in  one  of  the  most 
memorable  enactment*  of  Charles  II. :  "  13th  August,  1670. 
Am  act  brought  in  from  the  Articles  against  conventicles 
twice  read,  approven,  and  touched  with  the  sceptre." — 
Minute*  of  Estate*.     (Burton,  vol.  i.  p.  58.) 


the  Committee  of  Articles  by  right  of  office  should 
be  excluded  from  the  committee  unless  they  were 
elected  by  the  Estates.  The  commissioner,  how- 
ever, intimated  to  the  house,  to  their  great  dis- 
satisfaction, that  he  could  not  give  the  royal  assent 
to  their  proposal  without  communicating  with  the 
king. 

The  breach  between  the  government  ana  the  op- 
position daily  widened.    The  chiefs     Factious  con- 
of  the  Club,  finding  themselves  at       duct  of  the 
the  head  of  a  compact  and  powerful  Club. 

majority,  soon  made  it  evident  that  they  were 
determined  to  strip  the  crown  of  its  most  valuable 
prerogatives,  and  to  leave  the  sovereign  little  more 
than  the  shadow  of  authority.  While  they  refused 
to  the  officers  of  the  crown  the  usual  means  of  con- 
certing and  arranging  their  measures,  they  held 
daily  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  their 
own  plans,  and  settling  by  a  regular  vote  the 
course  they  should  adopt.  One  of  their  most 
cherished  projects  was  to  exclude  permanently  from 
office  all  who  had  taken  any  part  in  the  illegal  and 
arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  two  preceding  reigns, 
and  a  law  prohibiting  the  sovereign  from  employ- 
ing these  unpopular  persons  in  Actoflnca- 
any  public  office  was  brought  into  pacitation 
the  house,  and  passed  by  a  large  passed, 
majority ;  but  William,  in  accordance  with  his 
usual  moderate  and  prudent  policy,  refused  to  give 
it  his  sanction. 

It  was  well  known  that  this  blow  was  aimed  at 
Lord  President  Stair  and  his  son,  Attack  on  the 
Sir  John,  who  were  on  various  Dalrymples— 
grounds  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  leaders  of  the 
opposition.  The  elder  Dalrymple,  the  undisputed 
head  of  the  Scottish  law,  had  long  held  a  conspi- 
cuous place  among  the  statesmen  of  that  age.  In 
his  youth  he  had  been  an  officer  in  the  covenanting 
army  ;  he  had  then  been  a  professor  of  philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow ;  he  had  finally 
adopted  the  legal  profession,  and  had  attained  to 
unrivalled  pre-eminence,  both  in  the  knowledge 
and  application  of  its  principles.  During  the  Pro. 
tectorate  he  had  been  appointed  —their 
a  judge  by  Cromwell.  At  the  character. 
Restoration  he  was  allowed  to  retain  his  place, 
though  he  refused  to  take  the  oath  against  resist- 
ance and  the  declaration  condemning  the  Covenant. 
In  1676  he  was  appointed  Lord  President  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  that 
office  with  transcendent  ability  and  success.  As  a 
member  of  the  privy  council  he  was  indirectly 
implicated  in  the  wretched  administration  of  Lau- 
derdale; but  he  cautiously  avoided  taking  any 
active  part  in  the  flagrant  misdeeds  that  disgraced 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  and  his  brother.  His 
moderation  gave  offence  to  James,  and  he  was 
deprived  of  his  office  and  compelled  to  take  refuge 
in  Holland.  He  was  privy  to  the  unfortunate 
attempt  of  Argyll,  which  had  nearly  involved  him 
in  utter  ruin  ;  and,  in  spite  of  his  habitual  caution, 
he  unhesitatingly  perilled  his  fortune  on  the  suc- 
cess of  William's  enterprise.      This  circumstance, 
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together  with  nis  great  sagacity  and  profound 
erudition,  gained  him  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
the  prince,  who  loaded  him  with  honours  and 
listened  with  respectful  attention  to  his  advice.* 
His  son  John,  during  the  President's  exile,  had  ac- 
cepted the  office  of  Lord  Advocate  under  James  VII., 
and  by  his  services  in  persecuting  the  covenanters 
and  supporting  the  dispensing  power  of  the  king, 
had,  it  was  believed,  obtained  a  remission  of  the 
forfeiture  which  his  father  had  incurred  by  his 
accession  to  the  enterprise  of  Argyll.  Though  not 
equal  to  his  father,  John  was  a  very  able  man  and 
a  skilful  lawyer,  and  was  possessed  of  remarkable 
powers  of  eloquence.  His  memory  has  been  loaded 
with  infamy  in  consequence  of  his  connection  with 
the  massacre  of  Glencoe;  but  even  before  that 
shocking  affair,  immediately  on  the  opening  of  the 
parliament,  he  was  the  object  of  deep  and  universal 
hatred.  The  President  shared  to  a  certain  extent 
in  the  unpopularity  of  his  son.  Both  were  bitterly 
envied  by  that  numerous  class  who  can  forgive 
anything  but  success;  they  were  despised  as  up- 
starts by  the  proud  and  needy  aristocracy,  and 
abhorred  by  the  stern  presbyterians,  who  regarded 
them  as  instruments  of  the  bloody  and  idolatrous 
Stewarts  in  persecuting  and  murdering  the  saints. 
Against  these  obnoxious  advisers  of  the  crown, 
Settlement  of  therefore,  the  whole  energies  of 
the  Church  the  Club  were  directed.  The  com- 
postponed.  missioner  endeavoured,  but  in  vain, 
to  divert  them  from  their  purpose  by  recommend- 
ing that  the  parliament  should  proceed  to  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Church,  which  was  virtually  in  a 
state  of  anarchy,  as  episcopacy  had  been  abolished 
without  any  other  system  being  established  in  its 
room.  But  this  inducement,  though  coupled  with 
the  tempting  proposal  that  all  the  forfeitures 
which  had  been  made  since  the  year  1665  should 
be  restored,  utterly  failed  in  drawing  aside  the 
opposition  from  their  vindictive  policy.  As  Sir 
John  Dalrymple  bitterly  remarked,  they  pre- 
ferred the  destruction  of  the  State  to  the  settle- 
Inquirv  into  ment  of  the  Church.f  Not  con- 
the  conduct  tented  with  passing  the  Act  of 
of  the  Incapacitation   by   a  majority   of 

commoners.     three  tQ  ^  ^  Egtates  resumed 

an  inquiry,  which  they  had  previously  begun  and 
dropped,  into  the  conduct  of  the  commissioners  sent 
to  offer  the  crown,  and  who,  it  was  alleged,  had 
betrayed  their  country,  and  given  the  king  advice 

*  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  though  a  political  opponent  of 
Lord  Stair,  has  borne  valuable  testimony  to  his  great  quali- 
ties. He  says,  "  lieally,  Stair  was  a  gentleman  of  excellent 
parts,  of  an  equal  wit,  and  of  unusual  learning,  but  most 
considerable  for  being  so  free  from  passions,  that  most  men 
thought  this  equality  of  spirit  a  mere  hypocrisy  in  him. 
This  meekness  fitted  him  extremely  to  be  a  president,  for 
he  thereby  received  calmly  all  men's  informations,  and  by 
it  he  was  capable  to  hear  without  disorder  or  confusion 
what  the  advocates  represented.  But  that  which  I  admire 
most  in  him  was  that  in  ten  years'  intimacy  I  never  heard 
him  speak  unkindly  of  those  who  had  injured  him." — Me- 
moirs, pp.  214 — 215.  In  the  family  of  Lord  Stair  occurred 
the  tragic  incident  commemorated  in  "  The  Bride  of  Lam- 
mermoor."     See  Appendix  N. 

t  Leven  and  Melville  Papers,  p.  181. 


which  had  led  him  to  resist  the  desires  of  the 
parliament.  It  was  resolved  that  each  of  the 
three  commissioners  should  be  interrogated  apart 
and  alone ;  and  a  list  of  searching  questions  was 
drawn  up,  to  which  they  were  enjoined  to  give  a 
direct  reply.*  As  Sir  James  Montgomery,  the 
commissioner  chosen  to  represent  the  counties,  was 
the  founder  and  mainspring  of  the  Club,  and  the 
Earl  of  Argyll,  the  representative  of  the  nobles, 
begged  earnestly  that  the  house  would  examine 
into  the  manner  in  which  the  commissioners  had 
discharged  their  duty,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  blow  also  was  levelled  at  the  younger  Dal- 
rymple, the  remaining  commissioner.  The  inves- 
tigation, however,  was  broken  off  by  adjournment 
of  the  house,  and  never  resumed. 

Various  other  attempts  were  made  by  the  govern- 
ment to  induce  the  Estates  to  for-      mll„  ^  ,  . 

■  _  .  ,.     ,  ,  lhe  Estates 

ward  the  public  business,  and  to  claim  the 
vote  the  necessary  supplies,  but  the  appointment  of 
chiefs  of  the  Club  resolutely  refused  the  judge8> 
either  to  accept  the  compromises  offered  by  the 
king,  or  to  turn  to  other  objects.  In  pursuauce  of 
their  factious  policy,  the  parliament  next  laid  claim 
to  a  large  share  in  the  appointment  of  the  judges, 
for  the  purpose  of  excluding  Lord  Stair  from  the 
office  of  President.  They  admitted  that  in  the  case 
of  ordinary  vacancies  the  right  of  nomination  rested 
with  the  crown,  but  now  that  the  whole  court 
required  to  be  reconstructed,  as  well  as  the  entire 
machinery  of  government,  they  affirmed  that  the 
authority  of  parliament  was  requisite  to  give 
validity  to  the  settlement,  t  The  sovereign,  it  was 
alleged,  never  possessed  the  absolute  right  to 
appoint  a  judge,  as  the  existing  members  of  the 
court  had  authority  to  examine  the  person  nomi- 
nated, and  to  reject  him  if  they  were  dissatisfied 
with  his  qualifications.  But  since  the  court  re- 
quired to  be  entirely  reconstructed,  and  there  was 
no  existing  bench  to  examine  the  nominees,  it  was 
right  and  proper  that  a  veto  upon  the  appointments 
should  be  entrusted  to  the  Estates.  They  accord- 
ingly passed  an  act  declaring  that  the  judges 
nominated  by  the  crown  should  be  examined,  ap- 
proved, or  rejected  by  the  parliament ;  and,  to 
show  their  determination  to  carry  their  point,  they 
ordered  the  signet  to  be  shut,  as  it  was  technically 
termed — in  other  words,  they  suspended  the  whole 
administration  of  justice  till  their  claim  should  be 
allowed.  The  commissioner,  however,  refused  to 
touch  this  act  with  the  sceptre  in  token  of  the 
royal  assent;   and,  a  few  months  later,  after  the 

*  Leven  and  Melville  Papers,  pp.  167,  168.  The  fol- 
lowing may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  interrogations 
addressed  to  the  commissioners : — "  Did  you,  or  did  any 
person  for  you,  put  any  gloss  or  interpretation  upon  any 
article  or  point  of  the  Claim  of  Right  or  of  the  Grievances, 
not  leaving  them  to  the  plain  and  literal  sense  ? — Did  you 
offer  any  advice  to  his  majesty  upon  the  first  grievance 
concerning  the  committee  called  the  Articles,  or  concerning 
choosing  committees  of  parliament,  or  concerning  the  officers 
of  state — their  being  supernumeraries :  if  you  did,  what  was 
your  advice  ? — Did  you  advise  or  draw  the  instruction  to  the 
commissioner  relative  to  the  grievance  anent  the  Articles?" 
— Minutes  of  Estates.     (Burton,  vol.  i.  p.  69). 

t  Leven  and  Melville  Papers,  p.  179. 
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parliament  had  adjourned,  the  king  re-opened  the 
signet,  and  appointed  new  judges  without  oppo- 
sition. 

In  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the  commissioner 
Factious         to  assent  to  the  various  measures 

conduct  of  the  insisted  on  by  the  Estates,  they 
Estates.  obstinately  refused  to  grant  any 
supply,  and  the  troops  had  to  be  maintained  on  the 
English  establishment,  with  the  assistance  of  occa- 
sional loans  from  corporations  or  private  persons. 
But,  as  the  English  parliament  continued  to  vote 
without  hesitation  the  sums  of  money  necessary  for 
the  public  service,  the  refusal  of  supplies  by  the 
Scottish  Estates  was  a  matter  of  very  little  im- 
portance to  William.  At  length,  finding  the 
opposition  utterly  intractable,  and  that,  as  Sir 
John  Dalrymple  expressed  it,  each  day  the  par- 
liament was  kept  together,  it  was  at  the  expense 
to  the  king  of  a  prerogative,*  Hamilton  abruptly 
adjourned  the  parliament  on  the  2nd  of  August, 
leaving  no  fewer  than  six  important  acts  which 
had  passed  the  Estates,  but  had  not  been  touched 
by  the  sceptre.f  The  king  took  the  unprecedented 
step  of  publishing  his  private  instructions  to  the 
commissioner,  in  order  to  show  his  anxiety  to  co-ope- 
rate with  the  parliament  in  promoting  the  public 
welfare ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  leaders  of 
the  opposition  presented  a  "  humble  representation" 
to  the  king,  complaining  bitterly  of  the  policy 
adopted  by  his  Scottish  advisers,  and  of  the  refusal 
of  the  commissioner  to  give  the  royal  assent  to  the 
various  acts  which  had  been  passed  by  the  Estates.} 

While  this  conflict  of  rival  factions  was  raging 

Proceedings  of  in  the  parliament- house,  a  civil  war 
Dundee—  had  broken  out  in  the  Highlands. 
The  hopes  of  James  and  his  adherents  were  now 
fixed  upon  Dundee,  who,  after  his  flight  from 
Edinburgh,  had  retired  to  his  country-seat  of  Dud- 
hope,  near  Dundee.  He  professed  his  intention  to 
live  in  quiet,  and  to  offer  no  opposition  to  the  new 
government,  but  he  was  in  truth  busily  correspond- 
ing both  with  King  James  and  with  the  Highland 
chiefs,  and  waited  only  the  arrival  of  a  promised 
reinforcement  from  Ireland  to  take  the  field.  On 
the  18th  of  March,  the  convention  summoned  him 
to  appear  in  his  place  in  parliament,  and,  a  few 
days  after,  a  herald  was  sent  to  require  him  to  lay 
down  his  arms  under  the  penalty  of  being  de- 
nounced and  treated  as  a  traitor.  He  refused  to 
obey  these  instructions,  alleging  that  the  hostility 
of  his  enemies  made  it  unsafe  for  him  to  return  to 
Edinburgh,  but  that  he  was  willing  to  give  security 
to  keep  the  peace.  At  this  juncture,  however,  one 
Brady,  an  emissary  of  the  exiled  king,  crossed  over 
—letters  to       fr°m    Ireland    to    Scotland    with 

him  from  James  letters  addressed  to  Dundee  and 
intercepted.      Balcarres.     The  object  of  nis  mis. 

sion  transpired,  and  he  was  arrested,  and  through 
an  associate  who  accompanied  him  the  letters  were 
discovered.     Some  of  them  were  found  to  have  been 

*  Burton,  vol.  ii.  p.  95. 

+  Leven  and  Melville  Papers,  p.  181. 

J  State  Tractsf  vol.  iii.  p.  469. 


written  by  Secretary  Melfort,  and  expressed  ii; 
strong  terms  the  confident  hopes  of  success  enter- 
tained by  James,  and  his  determination  to  inflict 
condign  punishment  upon  his  enemies.  "We  dealt 
too  leniently  with  them,"  he  said,  "when  we  were 
in  power,  and  possessed  means  of  crushing  them  : 
but  now,  when  they  shall  be  once  more  conquered 
by  us,  and  subjected  once  more  to  our  authority,  we 
will  reduce  them  to  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water."  * 

These  vindictive  threats  excited  deep  indignation 
among  the  leading  members  of  the  Attempt  to 
parliament.  The  Earl  of  Leven  arrest  Dundee. 
was  immediately  dispatched  with  a  force  of  two 
hundred  men  to  apprehend  Balcarres  and  Dundee. 
The  former  was  seized  at  bis  country-seat  and  ton- 
fined  in  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  but  Dundee, 
who  was  protected  by  a  strong  body -guard  of*  his 
old  soldiers,  received  timely  notice  that  a  warrant 
was  out  against  him,  and  retired  to  a  small  remote 
house  in  Glen  Ogilvie.  On  the  approach  of  a 
body  of  dragoons,  he  abandoned  this  retreat,  and, 
crossing  the  Dee  with  his  followers,  took  refuge  in 
the  Duke  of  Gordon's  country,  and  made  arrange- 
ments with  his  Highland  supporters  about  his  in- 
tended rising. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  at  what  time  the  project 
of  embodying  the  clans  in  favour  of  State  of  the 
King  James  first  occurred  to  the  Hishlnmia. 
mind  of  Dundee;  but  it  is  evident  that  he  hud 
entertained  some  notion  of  such  scheme  before  any 
attempt,  was  made  to  arrest  him.  The  state  of*  the 
Highlands  at  this  juncture  was  peculiarly  favourable 
to  the  project  of  a  coalition  of  clans  in  support  of  the 
exiled  dynasty.  As  far  as  abstract  political  opinions 
were  concerned,  indeed,  the  Highland  chiefs  took 
little  or  no  interest  in  the  contest.  It  mattered 
nothing  to  them  whether  the  principle  of  the  divine 
right  of  kings  or  the  constitutional  rights  of  subjects 
prevailed  ;  but  their  personal  objects  and  interests 
were  hostile  to  those  of  the  industrious  and  compa- 
ratively civilised  and  peaceful  inhabitants  of  the 
Lowlands,  and  therefore  naturally  led  them  to  tuke 
the  opposite  side  in  this  civil  broil.  They  huted 
and  feared  a  strong  and  settled  government,  be- 
cause it  was  certain  to  prove  ruinous  both  to  their 
power  and  to  their  marauding  pursuits,  and  were 
therefore  forward  to  lend  their  aid  to  overturn  the 
revolution  settlement,  which  they  instinctively 
perceived  boded  them  no  good.  Above  all,  the 
chief  of  the  great  whig  clan  Campbell,  which  had 
suffered  such  shameful  injustice  and  oppressioi  ut 
the  hands  of  the  Stewarts,  had  adopted  the  cause  of 
King  William,  and  been  restored  to  the  honours  and 
estates  of  his  ancestors — theMacdonalds,Cameions, 
Macleans,  Stewrarts,  and  other  hereditary  enemies 
of  his  house,  therefore,  at  once  ranged  themselves  on 
the  opposite  side.  Some  of  them  had  been  enrich*  d 
by  the  forfeiture  of  the  Argyll  estates,  and,  if  the 
revolution  settlement  held  good,  not  only  would 
they  be  compelled  to  disgorge  their  plunder,  b'lt  to 
pay  up  the  heavy  arrears  of  rent  and  tribute  which 
*  Balcarres*  .Memoirs. 
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they  owed  him  as  their  feudal  superior,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  vengeance  the  restored  earl  would 
doubtless  exact  for  all  the  injuries  inflicted  on  his 
family  in  the  day  of  their  calamity.  The  fact,  too, 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  Jacobite  chiefs 
were  to  a  man  Roman  Catholics  or  Episcopalians, 
and  had  readily  lent  themselves  to  the  expelled 
government  as  tools  to  oppress  and  plunder  the 
covenanters  of  the  western  shires.  They  had 
reason,  therefore,  to  dread  that  triumphant  presby- 
terianism  would  exact  severe  retribution  for  the 
barbarities  of  the  Highland  host  if  the  new  govern- 
ment should  hold  its  ground. 

The  administration  seem,  unfortunately,  to  have 
Errors  of  the  entirely  misunderstood  the  position 
government.  an^  prejudices  of  the  clans  at  this 
crisis,  although  they  were  quite  well  aware  that  the 
peace  of  the  country  was  exposed  to  serious  danger 
from  the  existence  in  the  Highlands  of  such  com- 
bustible materials.  One  statesman,  indeed,  the 
Viscount  Tarbet,  pointed  out  both  to  Melville  and  to 
General  Mackay  the  source  of  this  danger,  and  the 
mode  by  which  it  might  be  averted.  The  High- 
landers, he  alleged,  cared  little  either  for  James  or 
for  William,  but  they  were  jealous  of  Argyll,  and 
apprehensive  of  his  claims  on  their  estates  ;  and  he 
recommended  that  the  government  should  advance 
the  money  required  to  discharge  the  arrears  which 
they  owed  to  the  earl  as  their  feudal  superior,  and 
that  a  separate  offer  should  be  made  to  the  chief  of 
the  Macleans  to  confirm  an  arrangement  which  had 
been  partly  made  between  him  and  the  late  earl  for 
adjusting  their  differences.  The  sum  of  five  thou- 
sand pounds,  he  believed,  would  be  sufficient  to 
buy  up  all  the  dreaded  claims  of  Argyll,  and  to 
quiet  the  fears  of  his  neighbours.  The  government 
approved  of  the  plan  recommended  by  this  expe- 
rienced politician,  but  it  was  unfortunately  marred 
in  the  execution.  The  agent  chosen  to  open  nego- 
tiations with  the  disaffected  clans  was  Campbell  of 
Cawdor,  who  was  not  only  a  scion  of  the  house  of 
Argyll,  but,  it  is  said,  also  personally  obnoxious  to 
the  chiefs.  Offers  of  assistance  coming  from  such  a 
quarter  were  naturally  regarded  as  a  delusion  and 
a  snare.  The  attempt  to  conciliate  the  disaffected 
clans  proved  an  entire  failure.  Mackay  attempted 
to  open  a  correspondence  with  Lochiel  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  that  wary  and  politic  chief  took  no  notice 
of  the  communication ;  and  Glengarry,  to  whom  he 
also  wrote,  advised  him  in  return  to  imitate  the 
example  of  Monk,  by  employing  his  army  to  restore 
King  James.* 

Dundee,  after  spending  a  short  time  in  the 
Highlands,  returned  to  his  place  of  refuge  in  Glen 
Ogilvie,  and  remained  there  until  the  approach  of 
a  considerable  body  of  troops  under  Sir  Thomas 
Livingston  compelled  him  once  more  to  betake 
himself  to  the  mountains.  Proceeding  northward 
through  Strathdon  and  Strathbogie,  accompanied 
by  a  small  band  of  his  old  troopers,  he  crossed  the 
Spey,  mid  arrived  on  the  first  ot  May  at  Inverness. 

•  Mackiu's  Memoirs;  Burton,  vol.  i.  chap  3;  Macaulav, 
vol.  iii.  chap.  13.  " 


He  there  found  Colin  Macdonald  of  Keppoch,  one 
of  his  Highland  allies,  blockading     Macdonald  of 
the  town,  and  threatening  to  plun-         Keppoch 
der  and  destroy  it.   This  fiery  chief,     threatens  In- 
usually  called   Coll  of  the   Cows         Teruess- 
from  his  great  skill  in  tracing  stolen   or  strayed 
cattle,  had  a  long-breathed  feud  with  Mackintosh  of 
Moy,  the  chief  of  the  famous  clan  Chattan  ;  and  a 
few  weeks  before  the  Revolution  he  had  encountered, 
and  had  worsted,  after  an  obstinate  struggle,  the 
retainers  of  Moy,  though  supported  by  a  body  of 
royal  troops  commanded  by  Captain  Mackenzie  of 
Suddie,  who  was  killed  in  the  fight.     Keppoch  was 
immediately  proclaimed  a  rebel ;  letters  of  fire  and 
sword  were  issued  against  him;  his  estates  were 
laid  wTaste ;  he  was  himself,  for  a  time,  obliged  to 
fly;    and  ultimately  one  of  his  kinsmen  had  to 
purchase  his  peace  by  the  payment  of  a  heavy  fine. 

The  cupidity  of  the  Macdonalds  had  long  been 
excited  by  the  wealth  of  the  town  of  Inverness, 
though  at  that  period  comparatively  very  small ; 
and  they  had  at  different  times  fastened  a  quarrel 
on  the  townsmen,  and  sought  a  pretext  to  plunder 
them  during  the  confusion  which  followed  the 
expulsion  of  the  Stewart  dynasty.  Keppoch  availed 
himself  of  the  favourable  opportunity  to  renew 
hostilities  with  his  old  enemies,  the  Mackintoshes 
and  their  allies,  and,  after  spoiling  the  lands  of 
Moy,  he  marched  to  Inverness,  and  threatened  to 
sack  the  town,  on  the  plea  that  the  inhabitants  had 
taken  part  with  Mackintosh  against  his  clan.  The 
citizens,  however,  were  accustomed  to  such  visits, 
and  they  immediately  mustered  an  army,  and, 
showing  a  bold  front,  kept  the  plunderers  at  bay. 
At  this  critical  moment  Dundee  Dundee  acts  as 
appeared,  and  undertook  to  act  as  a  mediator, 
mediator  between  the  townsmen  and  their  maraud- 
ing assailants.  They  agreed  to  buy  off  the  hostility 
of  Keppoch  by  the  payment  of  two  thousand  dollars, 
as  compensation  for  the  losses  and  injuries  which 
that  chief  alleged  he  had  suffered  from  the  attacks 
of  the  Mackintoshes.  One  half  the  sum  was  im- 
mediately collected  by  subscription  among  the 
inhabitants,  and  paid  over  to  the  freebooters,  and 
Dundee  is  said  to  have  pledged  his  word  for  the 
payment  of  the  remainder.  Encouraged  by  the 
result  of  this  attempt  at  pacification,  the  enter- 
prising Jacobite  leader  next  tried  to  reconcile  the 
Mackintoshes  and  Macdonalds,  with  the  view  of 
enlisting  both  clans  under  his  banner,  but  without 
success.  Mackintosh  declined  even  to  attend  the 
friendly  meeting  which  the  viscount  solicited,  and, 
to  punish  him  for  his  refusal,  his  cattle  were  driven 
away  by  Keppoch,  at  the  instigation  of  Dundee.* 

Leaving   Inverness,   Dundee    marched   through 
Badenoch   on  his   way  to  Athol,      Dundee  pro- 
using  every  effort  to  induce  the     poses  to  raise 
Highland  chieftains  to  take  up  arms        the  clans- 
in   behalf  of  King  James.     Having  fixed   upon 
Lochaber  as  the  most  central  and  convenient  tryst- 
ing  place,  he  caused   the  fiery  cross   to   be   sent 
throughout  the  whole   territories  of  the  friendly 
*  Dundee's  Memoirs, 
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clans,  summoning  them  to  take  the  field  on  the 
18th  of  May.  Moving  southward  through  Athol,  he 
learned  that  the  lairds  of  Blair  and  Pollock  were 
lying  in  Perth  with  a  troop  of  horse,  which  they  had 
raised  for  the  government.  He  immediately  pounced 
upon  the  city,  and  seized  the  sum  of  nine  thousand 
marks,  which  he  found  in  the  office  of  the  collector, 
alleging  that  it  was  fair  to  take  the  king's  money 
for  the  king's  service ;  and,  dispersing  the  royal 
troops,  carried  off  their  commanding  officers  pri- 
soners to  the  mountains.  The  luckless  lairds  were 
dragged  about  for  some  time  with  Dundee's  forces 
in  their  hurried  marches,  and  ultimately  sent  for 
security  to  the  Isle  of  Mull. 

After  this  exploit,  Dundee  marched  through 
Perthshire  and  Angus,  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting 
his  small  body  of  cavalry.  He  lingered  for  a  day  or 
two  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  seaport  town  from 
which  he  derived  his  title,  but  finding  it  well  garri- 
soned by  two  troops  of  dragoons  under  Sir  Thomas 
Livingston,  he  relinquished  the  intention  of  attack- 
ing the  place,  and  marched  back  to  the  Highlands 

The  muster  in  to  meet  his  associates.  On  reach- 
Lochaber.  jng  i\ie  place  of  rendezvous,  near 
the  residence  of  Lochiel,  he  found  a  strong  body 
already  assembled,  whom  the  dislike  to  a  settled 
and  powerful  government,  or  the  fear  and  hatred 
of  the  Campbells,  had  induced  to  rise  in  arms.  The 
MacdonakU  of  Sleat,  Glengarry,  Clanranald,  and 
Iveppoch,  the  Camerons  under  their  chief,  the 
renowned  Lochiel,  the  Macleans  of  Duart  and 
Lochbuy,  and  other  popish  and  Jacobite  clans, 
mustered  in  great  numbers.  Dundee,  however, 
seemed  reluctant  to  rely  exclusively  on  his  Celtic 
allies,  and  resolved  to  delay  the  commencement  of 
active  measures  until  the  arrival  of  the  reinforce- 
ments which  James  had  promised  to  send  him  from 
Ireland. 

Meanwhile,  Mackay,  on  learning  that  Dundee 
Muckay's        had  taken  refuge  in  the  Highlands, 

proceedings.  an(j  was  endeavouring  to  form  a 
coalition  of  the  clans  against  the  government, 
resolved  to  march  northward  and  crush  the  pro- 
jected insurrection  in  the  bud.  He  established 
his  head-quarters  at  Dundee,  and  leaving  there  a 
considerable  garrison  under  Sir  Thomas  Living- 
ston, he  set  out  with  a  body  of  dragoons,  amount- 
ing to  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  men,  in  search 
of  the  Jacobite  leader.  But  his  followers  were  ill- 
fitted  to  cope  in  speed  with  the  fleet  and  unen- 
cumbered Highlanders.  For  several  weeks  Mackay 
marched  and  countermarched  among  the  moun- 
tains, following  the  traces  of  his  nimble  adversary, 
and  occasionally  skirmishing  with  him ;  but  was 
ultimately  compelled  to  retreat  with  all  haste, 
when  Dundee,  having  collected  an  overwhelming 
force,  turned  upon  his  pursuer,  and  had  nearly  suc- 
ceeded in  crushing  him  before  he  was  aware  of  his 
danger.  Both  men  and  horses  were  completely  worn 
out  in  this  harassing,  yet  ineffective  mode  of  war- 
fare. Mackay  endeavoured,  but  with  little  success, 
to  obtain  assistance  from  the  influential  northern 
clans  which  were    friendly  to    the  government. 


The  chief  of  the  Grants,  indeed,  who  had  been  a 
sufferer  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Indecisive 
exiled  dynastv,  joined  the  whig  campaign  in 
general  at  the  head  of  his  retainers,  the  Highlands. 
and  two  hundred  Mackays  came  from  the  wilds 
of  Sutherland  to  the  aid  of  their  kinsman  ;  but  he 
complains  that  he  found  even  the  Mackenzies,  Fra- 
sers,  Munros,  and  other  whig  and  Protestant  clans, 
very  lukewarm  and  indifferent,  and  that  they  were, 
with  few  exceptions,  endowed  with  no  "  true  sense 
of  the  deliverance  which  God  had  sent  them."* 
Finding  it  hopeless  without  the  aid  of  a  strong 
body  of  Highlanders  to  overtake  his  active  adver- 
saries, or  to  bring  them  to  bay,  Mackay  dispatched 
an  express  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  urging  upon 
him  the  necessity  of  placing  ••  a  formidable  gar- 
rison" in  Inverness,  and  smaller  ones  in  other 
fortresses  in  the  north,  for  the  purpose  of  overaw- 
ing the  hostile  clans.  AVithout  the  adoption  of 
this  measure  he  declared  that  it  would  be  utterly 
impossible  to  subdue  the  Highlanders,  or  to  keep 
them  in  check.  A  fortnight's  provisions  for  an 
invading  army  could  not  be  found  among  these 
barren  heaths,  and  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy 
the  active  mountaineers  could  easily  retire  to  dif- 
ficult passes  and  broken  morasses  inaccessible  to 
regular  troops. t 

While  engaged  in  this  harassing  and  unsatis- 
factory warfare,  Mackay  narrowly  escaped  destruc- 
tion from  a  conspiracy  among  his  own  troops.  He 
had  occupied,  and  partially  fortified,  Inverness 
after  it  was  abandoned  by  Dundee;  and  learning 
that  a  body  of  six  hundred  men,  under  Colonel 
Ramsay,  were  on  their  way  to  join  him,  he  started 
with  a  portion  of  his  little  army  to  meet  these 
auxiliaries  at  Ruthven,  in  Badenoch.  Dundee, 
however,  by  means  of  an  intercepted  despatch, 
discovered  this  movement,  and  resolved  to  take 
advantage  of  it  to  destroy  his  enemies  in  detail 
before  their  junction.  When  Mackay  had  ad- 
vanced about  half  way  to  the  appointed  rendez- 
vous, he  learned  that  his  active  opponent,  with 
upwards  of  two  thousand  men,  had  posted  himself 
within  a  few  miles  of  Ruthven,  and  that  Ramsay, 
having  discovered  his  danger,  had  fallen  back  to 
Perth.  Mackay  felt  himself  in  a  very  perilous 
position,  as  the  force  under  his  command  amounted 
to  only  six  hundred  men,  and  he  was  in  the  midst 
of  a  warlike  and  hostile  population ;  but  with 
great  promptitude  he  turned  eastward  towards 
Strathspey,  the  country  of  his  allies,  the  Grants, 
marching  all  night,  closely  followed  by  Dundee, 
and  took  up  a  strong  position  on  a  haugh  or  plain 
formed  by  the  windings  of  the  river  Spey,  which 
protected  his  rear,  while  his  front  was  covered  by 
some  marshes  and  a  wood.  The  place  was  favour- 
able to  the  operations  of  his  cavalry,  of  which  the 
Highlanders  stood  in  great  awe ;  and  it  was  pro- 
bably owing  to  his  consciousness  of  this  fact  that 
Dundee,  in  spite  of  his  great  superiority  in  arms, 
did  not  venture  to  attack  the  royal  forces.     "While 

*  Mackay' s  Memoirs. 
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lying  in  this  position,  Mackay  received  the  alarm- 
Conspiracy  mS  information  that  there  were 
among  the  traitors  in  his  camp.  A  regi- 
royal  troops  ment  of  dragoons  now  serving 
discovered.  ,      ,  .       ,     j  ?  i     v. 

under  him,  had  formerly  been  com- 
manded by  Dundee.  Both  officers  and  men  were 
willing  to  take  service  again  under  their  old  leader, 
and  were  in  secret  communication  with  him.  They 
had  for  some  time  past  regularly  betrayed  the 
plans  and  movements  of  the  royal  general  to  his 
opponent,  and  were  evidently  only  waiting  for  a 
favourable  opportunity  to  desert  in  a  body.  While 
engaged  in  the  investigation  of  this  conspiracy, 
Mackay  received  intelligence  that  two  of  his  dra- 
goons had  been  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  Dundee's 
camp,  in  circumstances  which  left  no  doubt  that 
they  had  been  sent  by  their  fellow-conspirators  to 
communicate  with  the  enemy ;  and,  shortly  after, 
the  scouts  brought  notice  that  the  Highlanders 
were  on  their  march  towards  Mackay's  position. 
To  have  waited  the  attack  of  the  enemy  with 
treason  thus  at  work  in  his  own  camp  would  have 
been  perilous  in  the  extreme.  Mackay,  therefore, 
Mackay's  l°st  not  a  minute  in  making  pre- 
prompt  pro-  parat ions  for  a  retreat.  Cautiously 
ceedings.  concealing  his  knowledge  of  the 
plot,  he  placed  the  most  disaffected  portion  of  the 
dragoons  in  the  van,  and,  therefore,  farthest  from 
the  enemy,  with  his  trusty  Dutch  infantry  imme- 
diately behind  them.  He  began  his  march  at 
nightfall,  when  Dundee  was  within  three  miles  of 
his  camp ;  and,  hurrying  across  the  ranges  of  moun- 
tains on  the  north-east,  he  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  plains  of  Aberdeenshire,  his  troops  almost  worn 
out  by  the  rapidity  of  his  march  and  the  want  of 
provisions.  Here  he  was  joined  by  two  regiments 
of  dragoons  under  Barclay  and  Leslie,  and  resolved 
immediately  to  turn  the  chase  upon  Dundee  before 
he  should  be  aware  of  the  arrival  of  these  rein- 
forcements. But  this  project  was  frustrated  by 
the  treachery  of  the  disaffected  officers  in  Living- 
ston's regiment,  who  sent  notice  to  the  viscount 
of  their  commander's  movement.  The  Jacobite 
leader,  whose  force  had  become  greatly  diminished 
by  the  dispersion  of  the  Highlanders  in  search  of 
plunder,  found  it  necessary  to  make  a  rapid  retreat 
into  the  wilds  of  Lochaber.  As  it  was  impossible 
Suspension  of  to  keep  the  mountaineers  together 
the  war.  jn  a  state  of  inaction  with  no  store 
of  provisions  for  their  support,  he  dismissed  them 
to  their  homes,  with  an  injunction  to  reassemble  as 
soon  as  he  should  send  them  notice  that  he  was 
ready  again  to  take  the  field.  Mackay,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  now  satisfied  that  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt 
the  reduction  of  the  Highlands  by  the  mode  of  war- 
fare he  had  hitherto  pursued  ;  and  leaving  one  half 
of  his  army  under  Livingston  to  occupy  Inverness, 
he  returned  with  the  remainder  to  Edinburgh  about 
the  beginning  of  July,  for  the  purpose  of  urging 
the  government  to  lose  no  time  in  carrying  out  the 
project  he  had  recommended  to  bridle  the  moun- 
taineers, by  the  establishment  of  a  chain  of  fortresses 
in  the  most  important  avenues  of  the  country. 


The  general  found  that  the  government,  harassed 
by  the  factious  opposition  of  the  Club,  had  taken  no 
steps  for  carrying  his  design  into  execution,  or  for 
putting  the  country  into  a  posture  of  defence.     A 
body  of  infantry,  indeed,  had  been     Policy  of  the 
raised,  not  without  difficulty,  among     Cmneronians. 
the  Cameron  ians  of  the  west.     The  majority  of  these 
stern  presbyterians,  in  spite  of  their  bitter  hatred  of 
Dundee,  and  of  the  cause  which  he  espoused,  stood 
aloof  from  the  struggle;  and  at  a  great  meeting  held 
on  the  30th  of  April,  in  the  parish  church  of  Douglas, 
had  declared  that  to  take  military  service  along 
with  malignants  and  latitudinarians,  and  under  a 
commander  u  whom  they  knew  not,  nor  what  he 
was  for  nor  against,"  would  be  a  sinful  association.* 
A  large  minority,  however,  were      Cameronian 
of  opinion   that  they  might  law-         regiment 
fully  enlist  in  defence  of  the  king  raised. 

and  country  at  a  time  when  war  was  raging  in  the 
land,  and  an  invasion  of  a  savage  horde  from  Ire- 
land was  expected  ;  but  they  stipulated  for  certain 
very  unusual  terms  as  the  condition  of  their  taking 
military  service  under  the  government.  First  of 
all  they  insisted  that  all  their  officers  of  every 
grade  should  be  such  as  they  could  in  conscience 
obey — such  as  had  not  served  the  enemy,  nor  per- 
secuted the  good  cause,  nor  taken  the  test,  nor  any 
other  sinful  oath  binding  them  to  oppose  the  cove- 
nant— but  such  as  had  given  proof  of  their  fidelity, 
integrity,  and  affection  to  the  cause  of  the  Refor- 
mation, and  were  willing  to  sign  the  covenant;  and 
secondly,  they  demanded  that  if  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  officers  thus  qualified  could  not  be  obtained, 
and  it  should  be  found  necessary  to  employ  any 
officer  guilty  of  sinful  compliances  with  the  orders 
of  the  forfeited  dynasty,  he  should  make  a  public 
confession  of  his  sins  at  the  head  of  his  regiment, 
and  engage  to  submit  to  the  censures  of  the  Church. 
They  farther  stipulated  that  the  great  object  of  their 
taking  up  arms  should  be  the  furtherance  of  the 
covenant  and  the  overthrow  of  popery,  prelacy, 
and  other  systems  of  error;  that  they  and  their 
officers  should  co-operate  in  purifying  the  army 
from  all  sinful  practices  ;  and  that  until  this  end 
were  accomplished  every  precaution  should  be 
taken  to  keep  the  covenanting  regiment  from  the 
contamination  of  ungodly  associates,  "  and  to  this 
effect  that  our  officers  endeavour  to  provide  and 
procure  that  we  go  not  out  in  promiscuous  detach- 
ments with  them,  nor  be  mixed  in  encampments 
with  the  foresaid  criminals."  f  By  another  stipu- 
lation, still  more  at  variance  with  the  usual  military 
discipline,  they  demanded  the  choice  of  their 
officers,  or  at  least  a  veto  upon  their  appointment, 
as  well  as  upon  the  admission  of  the  new  re- 
cruits who  were  to  fill  up  any  vacancies  in  their 
ranks.  They  were  also  to  have  the  right  to 
elect  their  own  minister,  as  well  as  an  elder,  from 
each  company,  who  were  to  form  a  "  session,"  or 
ecclesiastical  court,  for  the  administration  of  their 
spiritual  affairs.     By  the  dextrous  management  of 

*  Faithful  Contendings,  p.  393. 
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Sir  Patrick  Hume,  the  Cameronians  were  induced  to 
substitute  for  these  specific  stipulations  a  general 
declaration  that  the  object  for  which  they  engaged 
in  the  military  service  was  M  to  resist  popery,  pre- 
lacy, and  arbitrary  power,  and  to  recover  and 
establish  the  work  of  reformation  in  Scotland  in 
all  the  branches  and  steps  thereof,  till  the  govern- 
ment in  Church  and  State  be  brought  to  that 
lustre  and  integrity  which  it  had  in  the  best 
times." 

In  this  way  was  formed  the  celebrated  Came- 
ronian,  or  26th  Regiment,  whose  exploits  have 
rendered  the  name  famous  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  Their  first  colonel  was  the  young  Earl  of 
Angus,  who  fell  fighting  bravely  at  their  head,  at 
the  bloody  battle  of  Steinkirk,  in  1692,  where  they 
fought  with  a  desperate  courage  and  stubbornness 
which  nearly  turned  the  fortunes  of  that  fatal  day. 
Their  lieutenant-colonel  and  actual  commander  was 
the  gallant  William  Cleland,  who  was  killed  in 
their  first  exploit — the  successful  defence  of  Dun- 
keld,  which  virtually  extinguished  the  Jacobite 
rebellion.  Their  enlistment  in  the  service  of  the 
government  was  from  the  outset  mourned  over  by 
the  majority  of  their  body  as  "a  sinful  and  scan- 
dalous association  in  war  with  the  enemies  of 
Christ  both  at  home  and  abroad ;"  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  they  soon  ceased  to  receive  any  recruits 
from  the  stern  presbyterians,  whose  name  they 
bore.  Their  brethren,  however,  continued  for  a 
considerable  period  to  hold  correspondence  with 
them;  and  from  their  letters  it  appears  that,  in 
spite  of  their  zealous  precautions,  the  example  of 
military  profligacy  which  they  were  compelled  to 
witness  began  in  the  course  of  time  to  exercise  its 
influence  even  upon  this  select  regiment,  and  that 
some  of  their  number  lapsed  into  card-playing, 
dice,  and  other  similar  practices,  to  the  great  grief 
and  perplexity  of  their  chaplain,  Alexander  Shields 
a  famous  hill  preacher. 

Meanwhile,  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  surrendered 

Surrenderor      on  the  14th  of  June-      That  this 
Edinburgh       fortress  had  held  out  so  long  was 
Castle,  owing  much  less  to  the  strength 

of  the  place  than  to  the  unskilful ness  of  the  be- 
siegers. Some  batteries  were,  indeed,  raised  and 
trenches  opened,  but  the  Cameronians,  who  invested 
the  castle,  were  entirely  unacquainted  with  the 
method  of  attacking  fortified  places,  and  made 
little  or  no  progress  in  the  siege.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  the  object  of  the  Duke  of  Gordon, 
with  his  small  garrison  and  ill-supplied  magazine, 
merely  to  maintain  his  position  until  the  issue  of 
the  Highland  insurrection  should  be  determined  ; 
he  therefore  contented  himself  with  returning  the 
fire  of  the  attacking  batteries,  and  carefully  avoided 
doing  any  injury  to  the  persons  or  property  of  the 
citizens.  In  the  end  the  siege  was  turned  into  a 
mere  blockade.  For  some  time  the  Jacobites  in 
the  city  contrived  to  convey  occasional  supplies  to 
their  friends  within  the  citadel,  but  in  the  end 
the  provisions  of  the  garrison  were  completely 
exhausted,  and  they  were  compelled  to  surrender. 


They  readily  received  an  indemnity  for  themselves 
and  their  friends  who  had  aided  them,  and  were 
allowed  to  march  out  with  their  arms  and  baggage.* 

Dundee  had  now  for  some  time  been  engaged  in 
maturing  his  plans  and  making  Benewal  of 
preparations  for  another  campaign,  the  war  in  the 
About  the  middle  of  June  he  had  Highlands. 
begun  to  reassemble  the  clans,  having  fixed  his 
head-quarters  at  Moy,  the  seat  of  the  Mackintoshes, 
on  the  eastern  border  of  Inverness.  He  had  just 
received  his  commission  of  lieutenant-general  from 
James,  accompanied  by  a  letter  promising  a  liberal 
reward  for  his  services  out  of  the  forfeited  estates  of 
King  William's  supporters.  He  was  now  anxiously 
expecting  large  reinforcements  from  Ireland  ; 
and  intelligence  was  brought  to  him  about  this 
time  that  a  body  of  Irish  troops,  under  an  officer 
named  Cannon,  had  reached  Mull.  Dundee  lost 
no  time  in  proceeding  to  Inverlochy  to  make 
arrangements  for  their  landing.  To  his  great  an- 
noyance, he  found  that  instead  of  an  efficient  force 
of  five  or  six  thousand  men,  as  he  had  been  led  to 
expect,  the  succours  which  had  been  sent  con- 
sisted only  of  about  three  hundred  infantry,  insuf- 
ficiently armed  and  clothed,  and  badly  disciplined. 
The  arrival  of  this  contemptible  reinforcement,  ac- 
cording to  Balcarres,  "did  more  harm  than  good;" 
and  Mackay  seems  to  have  been  of  the  same  opinion. 
To  add  to  the  bitterness  of  Dundee's  disappoint- 
ment, the  ships  which  conveyed  the  stores  of  this 
half-naked  rabble  lingered  so  long  at  Mull,  that 
they  had  all  been  captured  bv  some  English 
cruise  rs. 

While  Dundee  was  thus  busily  engaged  in 
mustering  his  forces,  his  opponent,  Disturbances 
Mackay,  was  occupied  in  filling  in  Athol. 
np  his  three  Dutch  regiments,  and  in  carefully 
training  his  recruits,  to  prepare  them  for  the  im- 
pending struggle.  His  departure  from  the  capital 
was  hastened  by  intelligence  which  at  this  junc- 
ture reached  him  from  the  estates  of  the  Marquis 
of  Athol.  That  fickle  and  treacherous  nobleman 
was  in  a  great  strait  as  to  the  course  he  should 
follow.  He  had  repeatedly  joined  and  deserted 
both  parties,  and  now,  at  this  crisis  of  the  civil 
war,  on  which  the  fate  of  his  country  depended, 
with  characteristic  pusillanimity  and  selfishness, 
he  quitted  Scotland,  and  under  the  pretence  of  ill- 
health  took  up  his  residence  at  Bath.  His  eldest 
son,  Lord  Murray,  who  was  married  to  a  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  was  on  bad  terms 
with  his  father,f  had  declared  for  King  William  ; 
but  his  earnestness  in  the  cause  was  evidently 
doubted  by  Mackay,  and  not  without  reason.  The 
retainers  of  Athol,  perplexed  by  the  doubtful 
character  of  their  chief,  were  at  a  loss  what  couise 
to  follow.     On  the  one  hand,  Stewart  of  Ballechin, 

•  Siege  of  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  printed  for  the 
Bannatyne  Club  in  1817. 

f  Mackay  gives  as  his  reason  for  originally  trusting  Lord 
James — M  That  for  some  years  he  had  not  lived  on  good 
understanding  with  the  marquis,  his  father,  of  whom,  at 
this  time,  the  general  had  no  favourable  opinion." — Me- 
moirs t  p.  48. 
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the  manager  of  the  Athol  estates,  and  the  represen- 

Conduct  of  the    tative  of  the  marquis^  called  upon 

Marquis  of       them  to  declare  for  King  James  ; 

Athol,  and  of     while  on  the  other,  the  eldest  son  of 

their  chief  demanded  their  allegi- 
ance in  hehalf  of  King  William.  The  bewildered 
clans  knew  not  which  authority  to  obey.  Their 
inclinations  were  generally  on  the  Jacobite  side ; 
and  Lord  Murray  frankly  acknowledged  to  Mackay 
that  he  had  no  hope  of  inducing  them  to  unite 
with  the  royal  forces  against  Dundee ;  but  he 
offered  to  proceed  immediately  to  Athol  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  possession  of  the  Castle  of  Blair 
before  the  arrival  of  the  viscount,  and  of  collecting 
his  father's  vassals,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  join- 
ing the  enemy.  To  this  proposal  Mackay  gave  a 
ready  assent,  and  his  lordship  immediately  set  out 
for  Athol,  where  he  arrived  about  the  beginning  of 
July.  He  lost  no  time  in  summoning  his  father's 
retainers  to  arms,  and  about  twelve  hundred  of 
them  readily  obeyed  the  call,  though  it  soon  be- 
came evident  that  their  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  the 
government  could  not  be  relied  on.  Lord  Murray 
then  demanded  admission  into  the  Castle  of  Blair, 
but  met  with  a  decided  refusal  from  Stewart  of 
Ballechin,  who,  both  as  the  representative  of  the 
marquis,  and  by  virtue  of  a  commission  from  Dun- 
dee, held  that  important  fortalice  for  King  James.* 
When  Dundee  returned  from  Inverlochy,  about 

the  middle  of  July,  he   received 

intelligence  of  Lord  Murray's  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  similar  information  reached  Mackay 
about  the  same  time.  Both  parties  at  once  felt 
the  importance  of  securing  possession  of  Blair 
Castle,  which,  from  its  position,  commanded  in 
front  the  vale  of  the  Garry,  with  the  pass  of  Killie- 
crankie,  through  which  alone  the  royal  army  could 
march  into  the  district  of  Athol ;  while  on  the  north 
it  covered  the  narrow  passes  leading  to  the  Spey  and 
the  Dee.  Dundee  immediately  sent  the  fiery  cross 
in  all  haste  to  summon  his  Highland  allies  to  rejoin 
his  standard,  and,  with  a  force  of  about  three 
thousand  men,  began  his  march  in  the  direc- 
Mackay's  tion  of  Athol.  Mackay  hastened 
march  to  the     with  equal  promptitude  toward  the 

scene  of  conflict.  His  forces  were 
somewhat  superior  in  number  to  the  Highland 
army,f  but  they  consisted  largely  of  fresh  levies, 
who  were  peculiarly  unfitted  for  the  kind  of  war- 
fare in  which  they  were  about  to  engage.  On  the 
23rd  of  July  he  reached  Perth,  and  there  learned 
that  Dundee  was  already  marching  through  Ba- 
denoch,  and  that  if  the  royal  forces  did  not  reach 

*  Dundee  had  previously  written  successive  lettera  to 
Lord  Murray,  calling  upon  him  to  hold  his  paternal  man- 
sion for  "the  king,'  in  a  tone  which  implied  that  he  had 
reason  to  believe  that  the  command  would  be  obeyed,  but  his 
lordship  sent  these  letters  to  Lord  Melville.  After  Dundee 
had  issued  his  commission  to  Stewart  to  hold  the  castle,  he 
wrote  to  Lord  Murray  claiming  credit  for  the  step  he  had 
taken  in  thus  relieving  his  lordship  from  the  painful 
dilemma  of  either  refusing  to  give  up  the  castle  or  appear- 
ing to  side  with  the  "  rebels," — meaning  the  government. 

f  They  seem  to  have  amounted  to  a  little  above  three 
thousand  men,  white  Dundee's  army  numbered  two 
thousand  five  hundred. 

VOL  II. 


Athol  before  him,  it  would  be  impossible  for  Lord 
Murray  to  maintain  his  position,  or  even  to  prevent 
his  retainers  from  joining  the  enemy.  These  tidings 
induced  Mackay  to  hasten  his  march  northward 
with  all  speed,  although  four  troops  of  his  dragoons 
and  two  of  cavalry  had  not  yet  arrived.  He 
states,  as  the  grounds  of  this  resolution,  that  if 
he  had  remained  at  Perth  the  Athol  men,  fifteen 
hundred  in  number,  "  as  reputed  men  for  arms  as 
any  in  the  kingdom,"  would  have  immediately 
joined  Dundee ;  that  the  enemy  would  have  had 
time  to  get  up  his  expected  reinforcements  from  the 
isles,  to  collect  forces  in  Badenoch,  Menteith,  and 
Mar,  and  to  obtain  reinforcements  of  cavalry  among 
the  Jacobite  gentry  of  Angus  and  the  adjacent 
Lowlands  ;  that  he  had  advanced  too  far  to  retrace 
his  steps  with  honour ;  and  that,  as  his  forces  were 
superior  in  number  to  those  of  Dundee,  if  he  had 
shown  any  backwardness  to  meet  the  enemy,  "  the 
ill-affected  of  the  nation"  would  have  been  em- 
boldened, and  the  loyal  and  peaceable  discouraged. 
For  these  reasons,  which  undoubtedly  had  con- 
siderable weight,  Mackay  resolved  to  adhere  to 
his  original  plan.  He  left  Perth  on  the  26th 
of  July,  and  on  reaching  Dunkeld  that  night 
he  received  an  express  from  Lord  Murray  an- 
nouncing that  the  object  of  his  march  northward 
was  already  frustrated  ;  that  Dundee  had  entered 
Athol;  that  Murray  had  judged  it  prudent  to  raise 
the  blockade  of  Blair  Castle,  and  retire  to  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  defile  of  Killiecrankie, 
with  the  three  or  four  hundred  men  who  still 
adhered  to  him.  On  the  approach  of  the  Jacobite 
clans  his  lordship's  followers  had  Wavering  con- 
exhibited  unequivocal  indications  duct  of  the 
that  they  could  not  be  relied  on  Alho1  men> 
to  fight  in  the  cause  of  King  William  against 
their  fellow  mountaineers.  Some  of  them  had  re- 
turned home  under  the  plea  that  they  must  secure 
their  cattle,  and  other  valuable  things,  from  the 
depredations  of  the  enemy ;  while  others,  in  spite 
of  his  remonstrances,  had  openly  deserted  in  a 
body,  having  previously  filled  their  bonnets  with 
water  from  the  brook  of  Banovy,  near  Blair,  and 
drank  a  health  to  King  James.* 

Notwithstanding  this  discouraging  intelligence, 
Mackay  still  determined  to  persevere  in  his  march  ; 
and  putting  his  army  in  motion  next  morning  (27th) 
at  daybreak,  he  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  Killie- 
crankie. On  approaching  the  pass  he  met  his  ally, 
Lord  James  Murray,  with  the  remnant  of  his  re- 
tainers, and  was  assured  by  him  that  he  had  left  a 
sufficient  force  to  occupy  and  secure  the  defile. 
But  when  Mackay 's  advanced  guard  reached  the 
pass  they  could  find  no  traces  of  these  Athol  men, 
who,  it  afterwards  appeared,  had  concealed  them- 
selves among  the  neighbouring  rocks  and  thickets, 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  rich  booty  by  plunder- 
ing the  fugitives  and  the  slain  in  the  impending 
battle. 

The  character  of  the  ground  over  which  the  royal 
forces  now  marched  exercised  an  important  influence 

*  Balcarres'  Memoirs,  p.  68. 
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both  on  the  nature  of  the  conflict,  and  on  its  re- 
Pass  of         suits.     At  this  spot  the  rapid  river 

Killiecrankie.  Garry  forces  its  way  through  the 
range  of  mountains  in  front  by  a  narrow  and 
rugged  defile,  which  forms  the  only  passage  from 
the  low  country  to  the  mountainous  district  above. 
The  only  road  was  a  steep  and  narrow  path,  which 
barely  afforded  room  for  two  men  to  walk  abreast. 
It  was  much  lower  than  the  present  broad  and 
smooth  highway,  and  ran  along  by  the  base  of  the 
rocks,  having  on  the  one  hand  a  succession  of 
steep  precipices,  with  here  and  there  scrubby 
patches  of  oak  and  birch;  and  on  the  other,  the 
furious  river  raging  along  its  deep  and  rocky  bed, 
and  tumbling  over  huge  stones  into  deep  pools  of 
inky  blackness,  so  overhung  with  natural  wood  as 
to  be  almost  invisible.  Along  this  perilous  path 
the  royal  forces  moved  slowly,  and  with  difficulty, 
for  the  baggage  horses  had  to  be  led  up  one  by 
one,  and  even  the  infantry  could  mount  only  by 
fv.os  and  threes  at  a  time.  On  emerging  from  the 
pass  they  found  a  haugh  or  small  alluvial  plain,  on 
which  they  formed  and  rested,  while  their  general 
proceeded  to  survey  the  ground.  Directly  in  front 
of  the  narrow  strip  of  meadow,  on  which  the  royal 
a  nnv  now  lay,  was  an  abrupt  knoll  covered  with 
shrubs  and  trees,  of  which  a  few  still  remain. 
Mack  ay  perceived  at  a  glance  that  if  the  enemy 
were  to  occupy  this  ascent  they  would  easily  force 
his  troops,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  with  confusion 
over  the  river."  He,  therefore,  at  once  "  made 
every  battalion  form  by  a  'quart  de  conversion'  to 
the  right  upon  the  ground  where  they  stood,"  •  and 
i  lien  marched  them  in  succession  straight  up  the 
woody  eminence.  On  the  north  of  this  new  posi- 
t  ion  there  lay  a  piece  of  level  ground,  which  gradu- 
ully  ascended  to  the  height  of  about  six  or  eight 
hundred  feet  immediately  above  the  house  of  Urrard 
— a  small  mansion  surrounded  by  a  garden.  Along 
the  summit  of  this  eminence,  which  was  less  than 
a  mile  distant  from  Mackay's  position,  the  High- 
landers were  already  ranging  themselves.  As 
soon  as  the  general  perceived  their  approach,  he 

Position  of  the  proceeded  to  arrange  his  men  on 
royal  array.  the  plain  which  intervened  be- 
tween them  and  the  enemy.  He  drew  them  up  in 
one  line  three  deep,  without  any  reserve,  dividing 
each  battalion  into  two  parts,  and  leaving  a  small 
distance  between  each  division.  In  the  centre, 
between  the  two  wings,  there  was  a  considerable 
interval,  caused  by  a  piece  of  marshy  ground, 
behind  which  Mackay  placed  the  two  troops  of 
horse,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  exposed  to 
the  charge  of  Dundee's  veteran  cavalry,  which  these 
raw  levies  would  not  be  able  to  resist,  and  that 
they  might  attack  the  Highlanders  in  flank  after 
the  fire  of  the  line  had  been  spent.  On  the  right 
he  placed  Leven's  regiment,  which  had  been  lately 
raised  on  the  Borders,  and  is  still  styled  the  King's 
Own  Borderers;  and  on  the  left,  the  Scotch  Fusi- 
leers,  now  the  twenty-first  regiment  of  the  line. 
The  left  wing  was  committed  to  the  charge  of 
*  Mackay's  Memoirs,  p.  61. 


Brigadier  Balfour.  Mackay's  artillery  consisted 
of  only  three  small  leathern  guns,  which  proved  of 
very  little  use. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  operations  of  his  opponent. 
When  Dundee  reached  the  Castle  March 

of  Blair,  on  the  morning  of  Satur-  of  Dundee  to 
day,  the  27th  of  July,  he  learned  Blair— 
that  the  royal  forces  had  reached  the  pass  of  Killie- 
crankie. A  council  of  war  was  immediately  held. 
The  regular  officers  strongly  recommended  that  the 
enemy  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  the  defile,  and 
that  a  battle  should  be  avoided  until  the  arrival  of 
the  reinforcements  which  were  expected  to  come 
up  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days.  The  High- 
land chiefs,  on  the  other  hand,  were  clamorous  for 
an  immediate  engagement.  Lochiel,  espcciallv, 
urged  that  victory  was  certain  if  an  attack  were 
made  while  the  mountaineers  wTere  eager  for  the 
conflict  and  confident  of  success,  while,  if  they  were 
kept  on  the  defensive,  they  would  speedily  disperse 
and  return  to  their  homes.*  Dundee  at  once  re- 
solved to  adopt  the  advice  of  his  —his  fetolu- 
sagacious  ally,  and  he  pointed  out  tion  t0  tiSut- 
to  the  council  that  by  allowing  Mackay  to  advance 
through  the  pass  without  hindrance,  they  would 
gain  the  advantage  of  fighting  him  on  open  ground 
before  he  was  joined  by  his  English  cavalry,  of 
whom  the  Highlanders  stood  in  great  dread.t 
Besides,  if,  as  he  confidently  expected,  the  enemy 
should  sustain  a  defeat  in  this  position,  his  army 
would  be  destroyed,  as  his  retreat  would  be  com- 
pletely cut  off'.  I  These  cogent  reasons  silenced 
opposition,  and  the  council  broke  up  with  the  una- 
nimous resolution  to  fight. 

Having  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  the  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Killie- 
crankie, Dundee  resolved  to  make  a  detour  round 
the  hill  on  which  the  Castle  of  Lude  stands,  and  to 
attack  the  royal  forces  as  soon  as  they  emerged 
from  the  defile.  Advancing  rapidly  from  Blair 
Castle  along  the  present  line  of  road  till  he  reached 
the  Tilt,  he  turned  off  to  the  east  round  the  back 
of  the  hill,  and  crossing  that  river  near  its  con- 
fluence with  a  rivulet  called  Ald-Chluan,  he  took 
up  his  position  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  which 
overlooked  the  plain  occupied  by  Mackay's  army. 
He  immediately  drew  up  his  men  in  battle  array. 
Each  clan,  large  or  small,  formed  a  separate  bat- 
talion. On  the  right  were  the  clansmen  of  Sir  John 
Maclean  ;  on  the  left  were  another  body  of  Mac- 
leans, with  the  retainers  of  Macdonald  of  Sleat. 
In  the  centre  were  stationed  the  Irish  regiment 
under  Cannon,  the  Macdonalds  of  Glengarry  and 
Clanranald,  the  Camerons,  and  a  small  body  of 
cavalry,  commanded  by  a  gentleman  named  Sir 
William  Wallace,  who  had  that  morning,  to  the 
great  displeasure  of  the  other  officers,  produced  a 
commission  from  James  superseding  their  former 
commander,  the  Earl  of  Dunfermline.  The  object 
of  Dundee  in  making  this  arrangement  was,  by  a 

*  Memoirs  of  Sir  Ewen  Cameron. 

f  Balcarres,  p.  69. 

X  Dalryraple's  Mem.,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  56. 
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furious  charge  of  the  Highlanders  in  columns,  to 
cut  through  in  several  places  at  once  the  extended 
line  of  the  royal  forces,  and  thus  to  throw  them 
into  irremediable  confusion.  Mackay,  though  an 
experienced  officer,  and  a  cool  and  brave  man,  had 
misgivings  as  to  the  result  of  the  impending 
conflict.  The  mountaineers  had  the  advantage  of 
the  ground,  and  could  attack  or  retire  at  pleasure, 
and  had  a  secure  refuge  in  the  mountains  in  the 
event  of  a  defeat ;  *  while  he,  on  the  other  hand, 
could  not  without  the  utmost  peril  either  attack 
them  on  the  hill,  or  quit  his  own  position.  To 
have  attempted  a  retreat  through  the  pass  in  the 
presence  of  an  enemy  on  the  surrounding  heights 
would  have  been  certain  destruction ;  while  to 
have  crossed  the  river,  as  he  at  first  thought 
of  doing,  would  have  not  only  exposed  him  to  an 
attack  in  flank  while  engaged  in  the  movement, 
but,  even  if  it  had  been  safely  accomplished,  his 
position  would  not  have  been  improved,  as  the 
Highlanders,  who  moved  with  much  greater  cele- 
rity than  his  heavy-armed  troops,  would  have 
crossed  the  river  higher  up,  and  have  taken  up  a 
new  position  on  the  heights  above  him.  He 
resolved,  therefore,  at  all  hazards  to  remain  in  his 
present  position,  "  though  with  impatience,"  as  he 
remarks,  till  the  enemy  should  either  attack  him  or 
retire. 

The  hostile  armies  had  now  faced  each  other  for 
Battle  of        more    than    two    hours.     It    was 

Killiecrankie.  within  half  an  hour  of  sunset  when 
the  Highlanders  were  ordered  to  prepare  for  action. 
In  spite  of  the  prudent  remonstrance  of  Lochiel, 
Dundee  resolved  to  lead  the  charge  in  person,  in 
order,  as  he  alleged,  to  gain  the  confidence  of  his 
men  by  exhibiting  a  conspicuous  example  of 
courage.  He  took  the  precaution,  however,  to 
exchange  the  scarlet  cassock  and  bright  cuirass 
which  he  had  worn  during  the  day  for  a  dark- 
coloured  buff-coat,  in  order  to  render  his  person  less 
distinguishable.  The  signal  to  charge  was  now 
given.  The  Highlanders  raised  a  great  shout, 
which  resounded  far  and  loud  from  the  hills  around, 
while  the  royal  forces,  discouraged  by  the  position 
in  which  they  were  placed,  and  probably  exhausted 
by  fatigue,  returned  a  dull  and  spiritless  cheer — a 
circumstance  which  did  not  escape  the  notice  of 
Lochiel,  who  immediately  interpreted  it  as  an  omen 
of  victory.  The  mountaineers  stripped  themselves 
to  their  shirts  and  doublets,  and  advanced  down  the 
hill  firing  their  pieces.  The  right  wing  of  the 
royal  army  returned  the  fire  briskly,  and  did  con- 
siderable execution,  especially  among  the  Mac- 
donalds  of  Glengarry.  Continuing  to  advance, 
however,  till  they  were  close  upon  the  hostile 
ranks,  the  clansmen  suddenly  threw  down  their 
guns,  drew  their  broadswords,  and,  with  a  dreadful 
yell,  rushed  upon  the  enemy  before  they  had  time 
to  screw  on   their   bayonets  to  the  end  of  their 

*  "  Dundee  had  his  back  to  a  very  high  hill,  which  is  the 
ordinary  maxim  of  Highlanders,  who  never  fight  against 
regular  forces  upon  anything  of  equal  terms  without  a  sure 
retreat  at  their  back,  particularly  if  their  enemies  are  pro- 
vided with  horse." — Mackay' s  Memoirs,  p.  51. 


muskets.*  The  charge  was  like  a  torrent — fierce, 
rapid,  and  irresistible.  The  weight  of  the  columns 
and  the  fury  of  the  onset  at  once  Defeat  of  the 
broke  through  the  ranks  of  their  ">yal  army- 
opponents,  who  had  no  means  of  defence  against  the 
tremendous  strokes  of  the  double-edged  Highland 
broadswords.  A  general  panic  seized  the  royal  troops, 
who,  according  to  their  own  general,  "  behaved, 
with  the  exception  of  Hasting's  and  Leven's  regi- 
ments, like  the  vilest  cowards  in  nature,"  and  fled 
down  the  valley  in  irretrievable  disorder. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  battle,  Dundee  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  small  troop  of  cavalry, 
and  rode  towards  the  enemy.  Owing  to  some  mis- 
apprehension, however,  the  men  did  not  advance, 
and  Dundee,  on  looking  back,  perceived  their  hesi- 
tation, and,  rising  in  his  stirrups,  waved  his  hat  to 
invite  them  to  follow  him.  As  he  raised  his  arm  a 
musket-ball  struck  him  under  the  Death 

armpit  on  the  right  side,  and  in-  of  Dundee, 
flicted  a  mortal  wound.  A  soldier  named  Johnston 
caught  him  as  he  fell  from  his  horse.  The  dying 
man  asked  how  the  day  went.  "  Well  for  the  king," 
was  the  answer,  "  but  I  am  sorry  for  your  lord- 
ship."— "  Since  the  day  goes  well  for  my  master," 
replied  Dundee,  "  it  is  less  matter  for  me."  These 
were  his  last  words.  A  short  time  after  some  of 
his  friends,  on  reaching  the  spot,  found  him  just 
breathing  his  last,  and  endeavoured  to  remove  him, 
but  were  driven  off  by  the  fire  of  Leven's  regiment, 
which  still  remained  on  the  field.  His  body  was 
subsequently  stripped  by  some  of  his  own  followers, 
and  left  naked  on  the  spot  where  he  fell.  In  this 
state  it  was  found  after  the  battle  was  over,  and, 
wrapped  in  two  plaids,  was  carried  to  the  Castle  of 
Blair,  f  A  short  time  afterwards,  it  was  buried  in 
the  church  of  Blair  Athol;  but  no  monument  marks 
the  spot  where  his  ashes  rest,  and  the  church  itself 
has  long  ago  disappeared.  A  certain  class  of  writers 
have  mourned  Dundee  as  "  the  last  of  the  Scots,  the 

*  The  process  of  fixing  the  bayonet  was  at  this  time 
tedious  and  awkward.  In  consequence  of  his  defeat  at 
Killiecrankie,  Mackay  invented  the  present  plan,  which 
renders  the  musket  available  as  a  pike — one  of  the  greatest 
improvements  in  modern  warfare.  He  says,  "All  our 
officers  and  soldiers  were  strangers  to  the  Highlanders'  way 
of  fighting,  which  mainly  occasioned  the  consternation  they 
were  in.  Having  taken  notice  on  this  occasion  that  the 
Highlanders  are  of  such  a  quick  motion  that  if  a  battalion 
keep  up  firing  till  they  be  near,  to  make  sure  of  them  they 
rush  upon  it  before  one  man  can  come  to  their  second 
defence,  which  is  with  the  bayonet,  the  general,  to 
remedy  this  for  the  future,  invented  the  way  to  fasten  the 
bayonet  to  the  muzzle  on  the  outside  by  two  rings,  that  the 
soldiers  might  safely  keep  up  their  fire  till  they  pour  it  into 
the  enemy's  hearts,  and  then  have  no  other  motion  to  make 
but  to  push  it,  as  with  a  pike." 

f  Ealcarres'  Memoirs,  p.  108  ;  MS.  note  on  do.,  in 
Library  of  Christchurch,  Oxford ;  Memoirs  of  Sir  Ewen 
Cameron;  Acts  of  Pari,,  1690;  Appendix,  pp.  56—58. 
McPherson  printed  a  speech  of  Dundee  to  his  troops  before 
the  battle,  and  a  letter  from  him  to  James,  dated  the  day 
after.  Both  documents  are  spurious.  Balcarres  states 
that  on  the  spot  where  Dundee  was  stripped  there  was 
found  next  dav  a  bundle  of  papers,  among  which  was  a 
letter  from  Melfort,  explaining  "  that  notwithstanding 
what  was  promised  in  his  majesty's  declaration,  indemnity 
and  indulgence,  yet  he  had  couched  his  words  so  that  the 
king  could  elude  them  wnere  he  pleased,  nor  would  think 
himself  obliged  to  stand  to  them." 
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last  of  the  Grahams,  and  the  last  of  all  that  was 
j^'  eat  in  his  native  country,"  and  have  sought  to 
emblafoM  his  character  with  the  colourings  of 
poetry  and  romance,  but  the  memory  of  this  cruel 
and  rapacious  tool  of  tyranny,  in  spite  of  his 
courage  and  ability  as  a  soldier,  will  continue  to  be 
held  in  merited  abhorrence  by  the  people  of  Scot- 
land to  the  latest  generation. 

The  victory  of  the  Highlanders  was  most  com- 
plete. The  baggage,  cannon,  and  stores  of  the  de- 
feated army  fell  into  their  hands.  About  two  thou- 
sand of  the  royal  forces  were  slain  or  taken  prisoners. 
Among  those  who  fell  was  Mackay's  own  brother, 
who  was  killed  by  a  stroke  from  a  claymore  while 
gallantly  exerting  himself  to  rally  his  broken  troops, 
and  Brigadier  Balfour,  who,  according  to  tradition, 
was  cut  down  by  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  named 
Stewart,  brother  of  the  governor  of  Blair  Castle.  It 
is  stated  in  the  Jacobite  accounts  of  the  battle,  that 
the  most  terrific  blows  were  struck  by  the  Highland 
broadswords :  heads  were  cleft  down  to  the  throat, 
skulls  were  cut  off  just  above  the  ears;  both  the 
bodies  and  the  cross-belts  of  some  of  the  slain  were 
found  to  have  been  cut  through  at  one  blow,  and 
pikes  and  small  swords  were  severed  like  willows.* 
The  victors  lost  about  nine  hundred  men,  including 
the  brother  and  son  of  Glengarry,  Haliburton  of 
Pitcur,  and  various  other  chiefs  and  gentlemen  of 
note. 

It  is  probable  that  but  for  the  coolness  and 
Intrepid  intrepidity  of  Mackay  scarcely  a 
conduct  of  man  of  the  royal  army  would  have 
Hc  a^~  escaped.  As  soon  as  he  perceived 
Dundee's  method  of  attack,  he  hastened  to  charge 
the  Highlanders  in  flank  with  the  cavalry,  in  the 
hope  that  the  day  might  still  be  retrieved;  and  he 
himself  led  Belhaven's  troop  round  his  left  wing  to 
assail  the  enemy  on  their  right  flank,  while  he 
ordered  Annandale's  troop  to  attack  them  on  the 
left.  But  the  horse  were  panic-stricken  by  the 
sudden  rout  of  the  infantry,  and,  after  some  con- 
fused firing,  took  to  flight,  and  rushed  wildly  down 
the  pass.  Accompanied  by  one  faithful  servant, 
whose  horse  was  shot  under  him,  Mackay  spurred 
through  the  thickest  of  the  enemy,  but  not  a  single 
horseman  attempted  to  follow  their  general.  On 
turning  round  to  observe  the  state  of  matters, 
Mackay  found,  to  his  great  surprise,  that  both 
armies  had  disappeared.  "  In  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,"  he  says,  "our  men,  as  well  as  the  enemy,  were 
out  of  sight,  having  gone  down  pellmell  to  the 
river,  where  the  baggage  stood."  A  part  of  the 
Earl  of  Leven's  regiment,  however,  still  kept  its 
ground,  together  with  Hasting's  infantry,  who  had 
repulsed  the  enemy  immediately  opposed  to  them. 
Putting  himself  at  the  head  of  these  men,  and 
accompanied  by  his  nephew, — who,  though  he  had 
received  eight  wounds,  was  still  able  to  ride  his 
horse, — and  by  Lords  Leven,  Belhaven,  and  a  few 
other  officers,  Mackay  marched  deliberately  down 
the  hill,  and  crossed  the  Garry  without  molestation 
from  the  enemy,  who  were  too  busily  engaged  in 
•  Memoirs  of  Vitfcount  Dundee. 


plundering  the  baggage  of  the  defeated  army  to 
waste  a  thought  on  completing  their  victory.*     The 
situation  of  the  unfortunate  general  was  embar- 
rassing in  the  extreme.     He  had  with  him  only 
about  four  hundred  men,  the  wreck  of  a  beaten  and 
disorganised  army ;  a  victorious  enemy  had  already 
secured  his  direct  line  of  retreat;  he  was  ignorant  of 
the  country,  surrounded   by  a  hostile  population, 
and  must  have  been  well  aware  that  if  an  imme- 
diate attack  had  been  made  upon  his  handful  of 
bewildered  and  disheartened  followers,  they  would 
have  been  cut  off  to  a  man.   But  Mackay's  courage 
was    sustained  by   fervent  piety     _hi8  coolness 
and  a  strong  sense  of  duty,  and  in      and  presence 
the  midst  of  his  humiliating  defeat       of  miud— 
and  domestic  sufferings,  he  "  bated  not  a  jot  of  heart 
or  hope,"  but  set  himself  with  the  greatest  coolness 
and  deliberation  to  extricate  his  men   from  their 
perilous    position.      His   officers    recommended   a 
retreat  through  the  pass  of  Killiecrankie ;  but  re- 
jecting this  advice,  which  would  have  led  to  in- 
evitable destruction,  the  general  resolved  to  strike 
across  the  hills  towards  Strath  Tay,  and  thence  to 
Stirling.     He  is  said  to  have  expressed  his  con- 
viction that  Dundee  must  have  fallen,  otherwise  he 
would  not  have  been  allowed  to  leave  the  field 
unmolested.    Proceeding  westward  along  the  bank 
of  the  Garry,  about  two  miles  from  the  field  of 
battle,  Mackay  overtook  a  party  of  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  unarmed  fugitives,  belonging  to  Ramsay's 
regiment.      He   then   continued  his  march  along 
the  edge  of  a  rivulet  which  falls  into  the  Garry,  till 
he  reached  a  Highland  hut.     Here  he  obtained 
some  information  from  the  inmates  respecting  the 
country,  and  by  the  help  of  a  pocket  map  was  able  to 
find  his  route  over  the  mountains  which  separate 
the  Garry  and  Tummel  from  the  Tay.     "When  day- 
light broke,  it  became  evident  that  the  news  of  his 
defeat  had  everywhere  preceded  him.     The  inha- 
bitants all  along  the  route  were  in  a  state  of  great  ex- 
citement, and  were  preparing  to  join  the  victorious 
army.   The  people  of  Strath  Tay,  on  the  approach  of 
the  fugitives,  hastily  gathered  together  and  set  up 
a  loud  shout,  which  so  terrified  Ramsay's  men  that 
a  number  of  them,  imagining  that  their  dreaded 
adversaries  were  at  hand,  fled  to  the  hills,  where 
they   were  killed   and    stripped   by   the   country 
people.   The  remainder  of  these  terror-stricken  run- 
aways would  have  followed  their  example,  but  for 
the  promptitude  of  Mackay  and  his  officers,  who, 
presenting  their  pistols,  threatened  to  blow  out  the 
brains  of  any  man  who  should  attempt  to  desert,  f 

Early  in  the  morning  the  weary  fugitives  reached 
Weems    Castle,    the   seat  of    the      —his  retreat 
chief  of  clan  Menzies,  whose  son       to  Stirling, 
had  fought  on  the  royal  side  at  Killiecrankie,  at  the 

•  In  a  conversation  between  General  Wade  and  an  old 
Highlander  who  had  fought  at  Killiecrankie,  the  latter  called 
Mackay  a  great  fool  because  he  did  not  put  his  baggage  in 
front,  of  his  army.  If  this  had  been  done,  said  the  old  man, 
Mackay  would  have  gained  the  battle,  as  the  Highlanders 
would  first  have  attacked  the  baggage,  and  would  thus  have 
fallen  an  easy  prey  to  their  enemies. 

■J  Mackay's  Memoirs,  p.  61. 
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head  of  a  company  of  his  retainers.     Here  Mackay 
and  his  men  obtained  some  refreshment,  of  which 
thev  stood  greatly  in  need,  having  since  the  pre- 
ceding morning   marched   forty  miles   through  a 
broken  and  desolate  country.    After  a  brief  interval 
of  repose  they  resumed  their  march,  and  late  at 
night  arrived  at  Castle  Drummond,  which  was  held 
for  the  government  by  a  small  garrison.    Next  day 
(July  29th)  they  reached  Stirling  in  safety.  * 
The  tidings  of  the  defeat  of  the  royal  forces  at 
Effect  of         Killiecrankie  reached  Edinburgh 
the  news  in       the  day  after  the  battle,  and  ex- 
Edinburgh.       cited    the   greatest    consternation 

among  the  adherents  of  the  government.  In  the 
absence  of  official  details  or  authentic  information, 
the  disaster  was  greatly  exaggerated.  It  was  re- 
ported that  Mackay  had  been  killed,  and  his  whole 
army  destroyed ;  that  Dundee  was  already  master 
of  the  entire  country  beyond  the  Forth,  and  was 
advancing  by  rapid  marches  to  take  possession  of 
the  capital.  A  meeting  of  the  privy-council  was 
immediately  held,  at  which  orders  were  issued  to 
raise  all  the  fencible  men  in  the  west,  and  to  con- 
centrate all  the  troops  in  Scotland  at  Stirling  for 
the  purpose  of  defending  the  passage  of  the  Forth. 
Some  of  the  members  of  parliament  were  so  much 
alarmed  that  they  proposed  to  transfer  the  seat  of 
government  to  Glasgow,  or  to  retire  for  safety  into 
England.  Some  recommended  that  the  state  pri- 
soners should  be  set  at  liberty,  others  advised  that 
they  should  be  sent  on  board  a  man-of-war  which 
lay  off  Leith.  Balcarres  says  that  he  and  his  friends, 
who  were  confined  in  the  castle  and  the  Tolbooth, 
received  numerous  visits  from  their  enemies,  making 
excuses  for  their  past  conduct,  and  protesting  they 
had  always  wished  them  well.  An  express  was 
sent  to  urge  Lanier's  regiment,  which  lay  at  Aln- 
wick and  Morpeth,  to  hasten  down  to  Scotland ;  and 
earnest  entreaties  were  addressed  to  the  king  that 
every  soldier  who  could  be  spared  should  instantly 
be  dispatched  to  the  seat  of  war.  During  two  days 
this  ferment  continued,  but  on  the  third  intelligence 
was  received  of  the  death  of  Dundee,  which  was 
hailed  with  the  greatest  joy  by  the  friends  of  the 
government,  and  seems  to  have  been  regarded  both 
in  Edinburgh  and  London  as  a  complete  set-off 
against  the  defeat  of  the  royal  army,  and  as  an 
irreparable  blow  to  the  cause  of  the  exiled  monarch. 

At  first,  indeed,  it  seemed  as  if  the  blow  was 
Increase  of       little   felt.     The    Highland    army 

the  Highland  rapidly  increased  in  number.  The 
array.  Stewarts  of  Appin,  the  Macpher- 

sons,  Farquharsons,  and  Frasers,  attracted  by  the 
love  of  war  or  of  plunder,  flocked  to  the  rebel  camp 
at  Blair.  The  Athol  men,  who,  though  they  had 
no  part  in  the  honour  of  the  victory  at  Killie- 
crankie, had  obtained  a  large  share  of  the  booty, 
now  hastened  to  join  the  stronger  side  ;  and  ere  long 
Cannon,  who,  as  the  officer  next  in  rank,  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command,  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  an  army  nearly  double  in  number  to  that  which 

*  Mackay's   Memoirs;    Memoirs  of  Lochiel ;    Melville 
Papers,  p.  203,  et  seq.  ;  McPhereon  Papers,  vol.  i, 


had  been  commanded  by  Dundee.     But  it  speedily 
became  apparent  to  all   that  the    Inefficiencv  of 
new  general  was  utterly  unfit  for         Cannon, 
his  difficult  position.     He  was  a     tne  nevr  com" 
stranger  to  the  character  and  the         man  er* 
manners  of  the  Highlanders,  as  well  as  to  their 
peculiar  mode  of  warfare,  and  destitute  both  of  the 
abilities  and  the  military  experience  indispensably 
necessary  to  secure  their  respect  and  obedience  :  by 
his  timidity  and  indecision  he  allowed  time  to  the 
government  to  recover  from  their  panic,  and   to 
adopt    measures  which   speedily   neutralised    the 
victory  gained  by  his  predecessor. 

The  ministers  of  the  crown,  in  their  consternation 
at  the  defeat  of  the  royal  army,  had  at  first  proposed 
to  abandon  all  the  country  north  of  the  Forth  to 
the  victorious  mountaineers.  But  this  injudicious 
and  pusillanimous  step  met  with  the  strong  dis- 
approbation of  Mackay,  and  was  given  up  in  con- 
sequence of  his  remonstrances.  prorapt  and 
Collecting  with  the  utmost  celerity  judicious  con- 
all  the  forces  that  were  at  hand,  duct  of 


together  with  the  remains  of  his 


Mackay — • 


routed  army,  he  determined  to  take  the  field  at 
once,  and  to  prevent  the  descent  of  the  enemy  into 
the  low  country.  He  quitted  Stirling  on  "Wednes- 
day, the  31st  of  July,  only  four  days  after  his  defeat, 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  dragoons,  and  advanced 
towards  Perth,  where  he  intended  to  place  a  garri- 
son. On  approaching  the  town,  he  learned  that 
Cannon  had  dispatched  a  body  of  his  men  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  off  some  provisions  which 
the  council  had  sent  to  Perth  for  the  use  of  the 
royal  troops,  and  resolved  instantly  to  attack  them# 
The  Highlanders,  who  had  no  idea  — he  defeats 
that  there  was  any  enemy  nearer  &  body  of 
than  Stirling,  were  completely  Hl8hlanders- 
taken  by  surprise,  and  fled  in  the  utmost  confusion. 
A  hundred  and  twenty  of  them  were  killed,  and 
thirty  taken  prisoners,  while  Mackay  lost  only  a 
single  soldier. 

This  casual  rencounter  had  an  astonishing  effect 
in  reviving  the  courage  and  ex-  Dissensions 
pectations  of  the  supporters  of  the  among  the 
government,  while  it  proportion-  g  au  er8# 
ally  damped  the  hopes  of  the  Jacobites.  Dissen- 
sions soon  broke  out  in  the  camp  of  the  High- 
landers, which  their  general  was  utterly  unable  to 
repress.  He  seems  to  have  been  quite  at  a  loss 
what  course  to  pursue ;  and  after  lingering  some 
days  at  Dunkeld,  he  raised  his  camp  and  marched 
northward,  apparently  with  no  distinct  object, 
along  the  slopes  of  the  Grampians  to  Braemar, 
closely  followed  by  Mackay,  who  moved  on  in  a 
parallel  line  on  the  plain.  He  then  proceeded 
towards  Strathbogie,  and  at  the  Castle  of  Auchin- 
down  he  called  a  council  of  war  to  consider  the 
expediency  of  giving  battle  to  the  enemy,  who 
was  only  six  miles  distant.  But  before  the  council 
could  proceed  to  business,  a  preliminary  question 
was  raised  as  to  the  right  of  the  Lowland  and  Irish 
officers  to  give  an  opinion  or  a  vote  on  this  matter. 
The   Highland  chiefs  contended    that    as    these 
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officers,  though  holding  King  James's  commission, 
had  no  troops  under  their  command,  and  were 
wholly  unacquainted  with  the  discipline  and  habits 
of  the  Highlanders,  of  whom  the  army  was  almost 
exclusively  composed,  they  were  incompetent  to 
form  a  correct  opinion  on  the  question  which  the 
council  was  called  upon  to  discuss,  and  were  not 
entitled  to  be  consulted  on  the  subject.  But  Can- 
non, by  the  advice  of  the  Earl  of  Dunfermline, 
overruled  the  objections  of  the  chiefs,  to  their  great 
displeasure,  and  decided  that  the  votes  of  the  Low- 
land officers  should  be  received. 

The  council  then  proceeded  to  consider  whether 
a  battle  should  be  hazarded.  The  chieftains  were 
eager  for  fighting,  and  urged  that  unless  this  course 
were  adapted  the  clans  would  speedily  disperse  to 
their  homes.  But  their  advice  was  disregarded, 
and  the  majority  of  the  council  resolved  to  return 
to  Athol.  This  decision  excited  great  dissatisfac- 
tion among  the  Highlanders.  Lochiel  quitted  the 
camp  in  disgust,  and  retired  to  Lochaber ;  and 
Macdonald  of  Sleat,  the  most  powerful  of  the 
confederate  chiefs,  followed  his  example,  and  re- 
turned to  Skye. 

The  march  of  the  Highland  army  towards  Athol 
The  Camero-      AVas  cause(^  by  a  most  injudicious 
nian  regiment     step  on  the  part   of  the   Scottish 
sent  to  privy-council,  who  had  in  various 

ways  interfered  with  and  thwarted 
Mackay's  plans.  For  some  reason  or  other,  which 
does  not  appear,  they  had  thought  fit  to  order  the 
Cameronian  regiment  to  garrison  Dunkeld,  in  spite 
of  the  remonstrances  of  Mackay,  who  in  vain 
pointed  out  the  danger  of  stationing  in  an  open 
town,  commanded  on  all  sides  by  hills,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  hostile  population,  at  a  distance  from 
all  aid,  a  body  of  men  so  "  generally  hated  and 
feared  in  the  northern  counties."  No  sooner  had 
the  Cameronians  taken  up  the  position  assigned 
them,  than,  as  Mackay  had  foretold,  a  plan  was 
formed  to  cut  them  off.  Notice  was  immediately 
sent  to  Cannon  by  some  of  the  Atholmen,  and  he 
was  urged  to  lose  no  time  in  striking  a  decisive 
blow  at  the  obnoxious  covenanters.  On  receiving 
this  intelligence,  the  Highlanders  broke  up  their 
camp  in  Strathbogie,  and  marched  southward  with 
all  haste. 

On  the  morning  after  the  arrival  of  the  Came- 
— their  perilous  ronians  at  Dunkeld  (August  18), 
position—  small  parties  of  country  people 
appeared  on  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  the  regi- 
ment, about  twelve  hundred  strong,  apprehensive 
of  an  attack,  began  to  intrench  themselves  in  the 
enclosures  around  the  Marquis  of  Athol's  house  at 
Dunkeld,  and  took  possession  of  the  massive  old 
cathedral  tower.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  a 
body  of  about  three  hundred  men  drew  up  on  a 
hill  to  the  north  of  the  town,  and  sent  the  follow- 
ing message  to  Colonel  Cleland,  who  commanded 
the  Cameronian  regiment:  "We,  the  gentle- 
men assembled,  being  informed  that  ye  intend  to 
burn  the  town,  desire  to  know  whether  ye  come 
for  peace  or  war,  and  do  certify  you,  that  if  ye 


burn  any  house  we  will  destroy  you."  To  this 
communication  Cleland  immediately  replied,  "  We 
are  faithful  subjects  to  King  William  and  Queen 
Mary,  and  enemies  to  their  enemies ;  and  if  you 
who  send  these  threats  shall  make  any  hostile  ap- 
pearance, we  will  burn  all  that  belongs  to  you,  and 
otherwise  destroy  you  as  you  deserve."  On  Mon- 
day two  troops  of  horse  and  three  of  dragoons, 
under  Lord  Cardross,  were  sent  up  from  Perth  to 
the  assistance  of  the  garrison  ;  but  on  the  evening 
of  Tuesday,  the  20th  of  August,  they  were  recalled 
by  Colonel  Ramsay,  from  an  absurd  notion  that 
they  could  be  of  little  use  in  defending  the  position 
occupied  by  the  Cameronians.  The  latter  imagin- 
ing, not  unnaturally,  that  they  were  betrayed  and 
perfidiously  abandoned  to  destruction,  remonstrated 
with  their  gallant  commander,  and  hinted  that 
their  officers,  who  were  provided  with  horses, 
might  easily  save  themselves  by  flight,  while  the 
common  soldiers  had  no  means  of  escape.  Cle- 
land declared  his  resolution,  and  that  of  his 
officers,  to  stand  by  his  men  to  the  last,  and  in- 
stantly ordered  all  the  horses  to  be  brought  out 
and  shot.  This  declaration  produced  an  immediate 
reaction  in  the  minds  of  the  soldiers.  They  refused 
to  allow  the  horses  to  be  destroyed,  and  assured 
their  intrepid  leader  that  they  would  defend  them- 
selves to  the  last  extremity. 

Next  morning  (August  21)  the  Highland  army, 
amounting   to  between   four   and       _thev  are 
five    thousand  men,   appeared  in      attacked  by 
battle  array  on  the  hills  around       the  High- 
Dunkeld.     They  rushed  furiously 
down  upon  the  Cameronians,  drove  in  their  out- 
posts, and  entered  the  town  at  four  different  points 
at  once.     The  defenders,  however,  resolutely  main- 
tained their  ground  within   the  church-yard  and 
the  old  cathedral,  and  behind  a  wall  which  sur- 
rounded   the    Marquis    of   Athol's    house.      The 
assailants    took    possession   of   the    neighbouring 
houses,  from  which  they  kept  up  a  galling  fire  upon 
the  Cameronians.     Within  an  hour        Death  of 
after  the  engagement  commenced,         Cleland. 
the  gallant  Cleland,  while  encouraging  his  men  to 
stand  firm,  fell  mortally  wounded  by  two  bullets, 
which  pierced  one  his  head,  and  the  other  his  liver, 
at  the  same  moment.*    Henderson,  the  major  of  the 
regiment,  immediately  after  shared  the  same  fate  ; 
but  the  place  of  these  officers  was  well  supplied 
by  Captain  Munro,  on  whom  the  command  now 
devolved,   and   the   battle   continued  to   rage   for 
three   hours   with   undiminished   fury.      A  party 
of  the  Cameronians,  annoyed  by  the  fire  from  the 
houses,  sallied  out  for  the  purpose  of  dislodging 
the  assailants,  which  they  accomplished  in  a  man- 
ner as  daring  as  it  was  effective,  by  setting  fire 
to  the  buildings  by  means  of  blazing  fagots  affixed 

*  Cleland,  though  a  zealous  Cameronian,  was  possessed 
of  respectable  literary  and  scientific  attainments.  He  is 
the  author  of  a  number  of  hymns  and  satires,  and  other 
poems,  which  display  considerable  vigour  of  mind.  He 
fought  at  Bothwell  Bridge  when  he  was  only  sixteen  years 
of  age,  and  was  in  his  twenty-sixth  year  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 
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to  the  points  of  their  pikes.  In  a  short  time  the 
•whole  town  was  in  a  blaze.  The  Cameronians 
had  locked  the  doors  of  some  of  the  houses  in  which 
the  Highlanders  were  posted,  and  the  piercing 
shrieks  of  the  unfortunate  sufferers  who  were 
perishing  in  the  flames  added  new  horror  to  the 
scene.  No  less  than  sixteen  of  the  assailants 
were  burned  to  death  in  one  dwelling,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  three  houses  held  by  the  Came- 
ronians, the  whole  town  was  consumed. 

This  desperate  conflict,  which  began  at  seven 
o'clock,  had  now  lasted  till  eleven.  The  bullets  of 
the  Cameronians  had  some  time  before  been  all 
expended,  and  they  had  been  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  stripping  the  lead  from  the  roof  of  the 
marquis's  house  and  forming  it  into  slugs.  Their 
powder  now  began  to  fail,  and  they  were  revolving 
the  desperate  project  of  retiring  into  Dunkeld 
House,  and  defending  it  with  sword  and  pike  to 
the  last  extremity,  and  burning  it  over  their  heads 
rather  than  yield.  At  this  critical  moment  the 
fury  of  the  attack  began  to  slacken.  The  ammu- 
nition of  the  assailants  also  was  all  spent.*  In 
spite  of  their  immense  superiority  in  numbers,  they 
had  failed  to  make  any  impression  upon  their  indo- 
mitable adversaries,  whose  courage  was  sustained  by 
a  principle  of  which  the  Highlanders  knew  nothing. 
Repulse  of  the  The  latter  could  no  longer  maintain 
Highlanders,  themselves  among  the  smoking 
ruins  of  the  town,  and  believing  the  struggle  to  be 
hopeless  they  began  to  retire  to  the  hills,  and  in 
spite  of  the  urgent  remonstrances  of  their  general, 
were  soon  in  full  retreat  towards  Blair,  leaving 
three  hundred  of  their  fellow  clansmen  dead  on 
the  spot.  They  were  ready,  they  declared  to  Can- 
non, to  fight  with  men,  but  they  would  not  again 
encounter  devils.f  The  victorious  Cameronians 
threw  their  caps  into  the  air  with  a  loud  shout ; 
and  to  show  their  gratitude  to  God  for  "  so  mira- 
culous a  victory,"  they  spent  a  considerable  part  of 
the  afternoon  in  singing  psalms  of  thanksgiving 
and  triumph.  J 

The  mortifying  repulse  which  the  Highlanders 
The  Highland  sustained  at  Dunkeld  filled  up  the 
army  break  up.  measure  of  their  dissatisfaction 
with  their  incompetent  commander.  Victory  and 
defeat  were  alike  fatal  to  their  long  continuance  in 
the  field ;  and,  according  to  their  custom,  they 
now  deserted  by  hundreds.  On  reaching  Blair, 
the  chiefs  signed  a  bond  of  association,  promising 
to  support  the  cause  of  King  James,  and  to  meet 
again  on  a  future  day.§  They  then  dispersed,  and 
returned  each  to  his  own  home,  leaving  the  Irish 
and  Lowland  officers  to  shift  for  themselves.  Can- 
non retired  to  the  Isle  of  Mull,  and  took  up  his 
residence  with  the  chief  of  the  Macleans.  Thus,  in 
spite  of  the  brilliant  victory  gained  by  his  adhe- 
rents at  the  commencement  of  the  campaign,  its 
results  were   most  unfavourable  to   the  cause   of 

*  Balcarres'  Memoirs, 
t  Life  and  Diary  of  Colonel  Blackadder. 
X  Ibid.;   Exact  Narrative  of  the  Conflict  at  Dunkeld 
between  the  Earl  of  Angus's  regiment  and  the  rebels,  &c. 
§  Records  of  parliament. 


James.  In  no  part  of  the  country  were  his  sup- 
porters able  to  keep  the  field.  The  Castle  of 
Blair  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  government  with- 
out a  blow.  Finlarig  Castle,  at  the  head  of  Loch 
Tay,  also  received  a  royal  garrison ;  and  Mackay 
was  at  length  enabled  to  carry  into  execution  his 
long-cherished  project,  of  establishing  a  chain  of 
military  posts  to  keep  the  Highlanders  in  check. 

After  the  defeat  at  Dunkeld,  the  Highland  chiefs 
represented  to  the  exiled  monarch  Arrival  of 
the  precarious  state  of  his  affairs  General 
in  Scotland,  and  earnestly  solicited  Buchan. 
from  him  a  supply  of  money  and  arms  to  enable 
them  to  continue  the  war.  Very  little  attention, 
however,  was  paid  to  their  demands ;  but  in  the 
spring  of  1690  a  vessel  was  sent  from  Ireland  with 
a  small  supply  of  provisions,  ammunition,  and 
money,  accompanied  by  Major-general  Buchan, 
who  bore  a  commission  appointing  him  commander- 
in-chief  of  all  the  Jacobite  forces  in  Scotland.  Can- 
non was  nominated  second  in  command.  The  new 
general,  however,  proved  as  inefficient,  and  as 
ignorant  of  Highland  tactics,  as  his  predecessor. 
On  his  arrival,  a  meeting  of  the  chiefs  was  held  at 
Keppoch,to  deliberate  upon  the  course  they  should 
pursue.  Many  of  them  were  exceedingly  averse 
to  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  and  but  for  the  in- 
fluence of  Lochiel  the  cause  of  James  would  have 
been  abandoned  in  despair.  He  had  adhered,  he 
said,  to  the  cause  of  Charles  II.  at  Tne  chiefs 
a  time  when  it  was  more  hopeless  resolve  to 
than  that  of  his  royal  brother  now  renew  tbe  vvar- 
was,  and  for  his  own  part  he  wrould  neither  listen 
to  terms  from  the  government,  nor  lay  down  his 
arms,  without  an  express  order  from  King  James. 
In  consequence  of  the  urgent  remonstrance  of 
this  brave  and  powerful  adviser,  the  assembled 
chieftains  resolved  that  before  the  end  of  summer 
they  would  muster  their  clans  and  renew  the  war. 
In  the  meantime,  a  body  of  about  twelve  hundred 
men  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Buchan,  in 
order  that  he  might  employ  the  interval  in  beating 
up  the  enemy's  quarters  along  the  borders  of  the 
Lowlands,  and  keeping  them  in  a  state  of  constant 
alarm. 

With  this  view  the  Jacobite  general  marched 
down  Strathspey,  and,  with  sin-  Incompetency 
gular  want  of  judgment  and  cau-  of  Buchan— 
tion,  encamped,  on  the  30th  of  April,  on  a  haugh 
or  level  plain,  called  Cromdale,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  a  short  distance  below  Grantown,  a  spot 
where  troops  like  the  Highlanders  are  most  open 
to  attack,  and  least  capable  of  making  a  suc- 
cessful resistance.  Information  of  Buchan's  having 
taken  the  field  had  been  sent  by  Mackay  to  Sir 
Thomas  Livingston,  an  able  and  experienced  officer, 
whom  he  had  stationed  at  Inverness  with  his 
regiment,  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  the  High- 
landers. At  the  head  of  a  select  body  of  twelve 
hundred  men,  including  about  four  hundred  High- 
landers, chiefly  of  the  clan  Grant,  and  several 
troops  of  cavalry  and  dragoons,  Livingston  im- 
mediately marched  in  search  of  the  enemy  ;  and 
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on  arriving  within  eight  miles  of  Strathspey,  he 
received  notice  from  the  captain  of  Castle  Grant 
of  the  position  they  had  taken  up.  He  resolved  at 
once  to  avail  himself  of  the  favourable  opportunity 
to  attack  them,  while  they  were  reposing  in  fancied 
security,  "just,"  says  Mackay,  "as  if  they  had 
been  led  thither  by  the  hand  as  an  ox  to  the 
slaughter."  Under  cover  of  night,  and  guided 
by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Grant,  Livingston's 
forces  marched  down  a  defile  called  Auchinarrow 
to  the  bank  of  the  river.  Here  he  found  a  ford 
guarded  by  a  small  body  of  Highlanders,  and 
leaving  a  detachment  of  his  men  to  distract  their 
attention,  he  crossed  the  river,  about  daybreak, 
with  the  remaining  body  by  another  ford,  which 
was  unprotected.  The  slumbering  mountaineers 
started  from  sleep  in  great  confusion  on  finding 
the  dragoons  galloping  through  their  encamp- 
ment, and  with  the  instinct  of  their  race  instantly 
— his  total  fled  for  refuge  to  the  hills.  A 
defeat.  number  of  them,  on  finding  their 

retreat  cut  off  by  the  cavalry,  turned  on  their 
pursuers,  and  defended  themselves  with  great 
bravery,  but  with  little  effect.  Buchan  ran 
away  bareheaded,  and  without  his  coat  and  sword. 
Cannon  escaped  in  his  shirt.  The  royalists,  ac- 
cording to  Mackay,  did  not  lose  one  man,  while 
three  hundred  of  the  Jacobites  were  killed  and 
a  hundred  taken.  The  remainder  escaped  under 
cover  of  a  thick  mist,  which,  as  frequently  happens 
in  the  Highlands  at  dawn,  covered  the  summits  of 
the  mountains,  while  all  was  clear  below.* 

This  ignominious  defeat,  together  with  the  dis- 
Dispersion  of  astrous  result  of  the  Irish  cam- 
the  Highlanders,  paign,  satisfied  the  Jacobite  chiefs 
that  it  was  impossible  any  longer  to  continue  the 
war  in  the  Highlands,  and  a  number  of  them 
hastened  to  make  terms  with  the  government. 
Buchan  and  a  few  of  his  officers  took  refuge  with 
Glengarry,  while  Cannon  with  the  remainder  re- 
tired to  the  western  isles.  Mackay  was  at  length 
enabled  to  carry  into  effect  his  sagacious  plan  for 
the  pacification  of  the  Highlands,  by  the  erection  of 
a  fortress  in  a  central  district  of  the  country.  The 
spot  selected  was  Inverlochy,  where  a  fort  had 
been  erected  by  Cromwell,  which  commanded  both 
the  passage  along  the  chain  of  lakes  that  now 
form  the  Caledonian  Canal,  and  the  communication 
by  sea  with  the  western  isles  and  with  Ireland. 
Accordingly,  on  the  15th  of  May,  some  ships  were 
sent  thither  from  Greenock,  under  Major  Fer- 
guson, while  on  the  18th  of  June  Mackay  himself 
quitted  Perth  at  the  head  of  about  three  thousand 
men,  and  marched  into  Lochaber  without  meeting 
Erection  of  any  resistance.  The  work  com- 
Fort  William.  menced  on  the  5th  of  July,  and  in 
a  few  days  the  erection  of  the  fort  was  completed. 
It  was  protected  by  palisades  and  a  fosse,  and 
armed  with  some  demi-culverins  from  one  of  the 


*  Balcarres,  pp.  89,  93 ;  Livingston's  Report,  May  1. 
This  defeat  is  commemorated  by  "  The  Haughs  of  Crom- 
dale,"  one  of  the  few  beautiful  Scotch  airs  associated 
with  the  victories  of  the  whigs. 


ships  of  war,  and  received  the  name  of  Fort  William 
in  honour  of  the  king.  Mackay  then  took  his 
departure  for  the  south  on  the  18th,  leaving  a 
garrison  of  a  thousand  men  in  the  new  stronghold, 
under  the  command  of  an  officer  named  Hill. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  proceedings  of  Mont- 
gomery and  the  other  unprincipled  Proceedings  of 
and  factious  leaders  of  the  Club.  tlie  Club- 
The  public  morality  of  the  Scottish  statesmen  at 
this  period  was  of  the  lowest  kind,  and  the  situa- 
tion of  the  country  in  the  midst  of  Low  morality 
these  base  and  selfish  contests  was  of  Scottish* 
calculated  to  inspire  the  gravest  statesmen. 
apprehensions.  The  conduct  of  both  parties  was  re- 
garded by  the  honest  and  upright  Mackay  with  pro- 
found disgust.  He  saw  parliament  and  the  council 
divided  into  hostile  factions,  utterly  neglecting 
the  public  welfare  in  their  selfish  struggles  for 
office  and  power;  the  nobility  discontented;  the 
people  oppressed ;  the  army  unpaid,  disorderly, 
and  mutinous ;  the  "  Church  divided  into  two 
more  irreconcilable  factions,  though  both  calling 
themselves  Protestants,  than  Rome  and  Geneva;" 
matters  which  the  first  reformers  regarded  as  of 
the  most  trivial  character  preferred  by  the  "re- 
ligious zealots"  among  the  extreme  presbyteiians 
to  the  wellbeing  of  the  Protestant  faith ;  and  the 
episcopal  ministers  preaching  "  King  James  more 
than  Christ,  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  take 
passive  obedience  more  than  the  gospel  for  their 
text."  No  wonder  that  a  man  of  an  honourable 
yet  conciliating  disposition,  like  Mackay,  should  in 
these  circumstances  come  to  "  look  upon  Scotsmen 
of  those  times  in  general  as  void  of  zeal  for  their 
religion,  and  of  natural  affection,  seeing  all  men 
hunt  after  their  particular  advantages,  and  none 
minding  sincerely  and  self-deniedly  the  common 
good."  * 

It  is  well  known  that  William  himself  shared 
largely  in  these  sentiments.  On  one  occasion, 
when  disgusted  by  the  factious  proceedings  of  the 
Club,  and  the  perfidy  and  shameless  greed  of  the 
commissioner,  he  was  provoked  into  exclaiming, 
"  I  wish  to  heaven  that  Scotland  were  a  thousand 
miles  off,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  were  king 
of  it;  then  I  should  be  rid  of  them  both  !" 

Some  weeks  after  the  close  of  the  session  of 
parliament,  the  dominant  party  Kemonstrance 
prepared  a  "  humble  representa-  presented  to 
tion"  to  the  king,  complaining  the  king, 
bitterly  of  the  course  followed  by  the  government ; 
and  accusing  William  himself  of  evading  the  Claim 
of  Right,  and  of  selecting  his  ministers  from  among 
the  former  oppressors  of  the  country.  Montgomery, 
with  his  two  principal  associates,  Lords  Ross  and 
Annan  dale,  went  to  London  in  opposition  to  his 
majesty's  injunctions,  and  on  the  15th  of  October 
presented  this  remonstrance  to  the  king  in  person. 
The  marked  displeasure  with  which  they  were 
received  convinced  them  that  they  had  no  hope  of 
regaining  the  royal  confidence  or  favour.  Irritated 
by  disappointed  ambition  and  poverty,  Mont- 
*  Mackav's  Memoirs,  n.  77. 
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ence  with 
James. 


gomery  resolved  to  transfer  his  services  to  the  king 
Plot  of  the       "whom  he  had  helped  to  banish; 
leaders  of  the     and  in  conjunction  with  Ferguson, 
Club —  the  notorious  plotter,  and  Neville 

Payne,  a  well-known  Jacobite  agent,  he  entered 
into  a  plot  for  the  overthrow  of  the  government, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  exiled  monarch.*  His 
two  associates,  Annandale  and  Ross,  who  were 
actuated  by  the  same  base  and  selfish  motives, 
readily  entered  into  the  conspiracy.  They  did  not 
conceal  that  the  objects  they  had  in  view  were 
purely  mercenary.  As  Annandale  afterwards  con- 
fessed, Montgomery  came  and  "proposed  to  him 
that  since  there  was  no  hope  of  doing  anything 
with  the  king,  we  ought  to  apply  ourselves  to  King 
James,  who  was  our  lawful  prince,  and  who  no 
doubt  would  give  us  what  preferments  and  employ- 
ments we  pleased."  t  Negotiations  were  immedi- 
ately entered  into  with  the  Jacobites,  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  a  combined  attack  upon  the  go- 

..  vernment.     A  correspondence  was 

—they  open  ■*«.-*  u 

a  correspond-     opened  with  James,   who   as  we 

shall  see  readily  accepted  the  offers 
of  the  conspirators,  and  conceded 
the  whole  of  their  demands ;  and  Montgomery  re- 
ceived from  the  Jacobites  in  London  a  considerable 
sum  of  money,  which  James's  queen  had  transmitted 
to  England  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  plot.  J 
On  reaching  Edinburgh,  Montgomery,  along  with 
Policy  of  the  his  two  noble  accomplices,  pro- 
conspirators,  ceeded  to  form  a  coalition  with  the 
leaders  of  the  Jacobite  party,  and  to  concert 
measures  for  the  overthrow  of  the  government. 
The  plan  they  agreed  upon  was  to  propose  to  the 
Estates  the  adoption  of  certain  extreme  measures, 
with  which  they  felt  assured  that  William  would 
never  comply,  and  to  refuse  to  grant  any  supplies 
until  their  demands  were  satisfied.  They  expected 
that  in  the  end  the  king  would  dissolve  the  parlia- 
ment in  disgust,  while  in  the  meantime  the  army 
would  necessarily  be  disbanded,  owing  to  the  want 
of  money.  The  government  would  thus  be  left  to 
the  mercy  of  their  enemies,  and  the  exiled  monarch 
might  without  difficulty  be  reinstated  by  an  insur- 
rection of  the  Highland  clans,  aided  by  a  descent 
from  Ireland.  In  order  to  secure  this,  however, 
it  was  necessary  for  the  conspirators  to  strengthen 
their  majority  in  parliament ;  and  for  this  purpose 
the  Jacobites  were  urged  to  return  to  their  seats, 
and  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  William  and 
Mary.  A  few  of  them  felt  some  scruples  about 
swearing  fidelity  to  a  sovereign  whom  they  were 
conspiring  to  dethrone,  and  others   who  had  no 

*  Melville  Correspondence,  p.  506. 

t  Balcarres  sarcastically  remarks,  "Now,  were  there 
ever  two  better  matched  than  Mr.  Payne  and  Sir  James 
Montgomery  !  for  Mr.  Payne  made  him  believe  that  he 
could  dispose  both  of  titles  of  honour,  employments,  and 
money,  as  he  pleased  ;  and  the  other,  in  turn,  made  him 
believe  be  was  able  to  twirl  the  whole  nation  round  his 
thumb  with  a  speed." — Memoirs. 

1  Balcarres  states  that  Montgomery  received  from  Mr. 
Ashton  eleven  hundred  guineas  to  advance  the  interest  of 
James,  and  that  he  entrusted  the  money  to  the  Marquis  of 
Athol  to  carry  down  to  Scotland,  and  he  seems  to  have 
kept  it.     (Memoirs,  p.  82.) 

VOL.  II. 


such  scruples  about  the  matter  were  afraid  that 
they  might  give  offence  to  James  by  pledging 
their  faith  to  William.  Balcarres  Perjury  of  the 
admits  "that  to  take  an  oath  of  Jacobites, 
allegiance  to  an  usurper,  to  join  with  their  mortal 
enemies,  and  to  comply  with  them  in  things 
which  had  always  been  against  their  own  prin- 
ciples, were  so  hard  to  get  over,  that  some  had 
great  difficulty  to  overcome  them,  nor  ever  could 
any  have  done  it,  but  for  the  great  desire  they  had 
to  be  instruments  in  the  restoration  of  James  and 
the  ruin  of  his  enemies."  *  It  was  alleged  by  those 
who  were  supposed  to  be  in  the  confidence  of  the 
exiled  monarch,  that  he  wished  his  friends  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  ;  and,  accordingly,  when  the 
parliament  opened,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Jacobite 
leaders  covered  themselves  with  infamy  by  vowing 
fealty  to  the  sovereign  for  the  express  purpose  of 
betraying  him.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton,  who  had 
deservedly  forfeited  the  confidence  of  William, 
was  superseded  as  commissioner  by  Lord  Melville. 
The  king  had  determined  to  open  Meeting  of 
the  Scottish  parliament  in  person,  parliament. 
but  the  urgency  of  affairs  in  Ireland  compelled 
him  to  lay  aside  his  intentions,  and  to  proceed  at 
once  to  that  country.  Melville  came  down  to 
Scotland  armed  with  the  most  ample  authority, 
and  opened  the  parliament  on  the  15th  of  April, 
1690,  but  the  dispatch  of  business  did  not  com- 
mence till  the  25th.  During  the  first  days  of  the 
session  the  commissioner  was  so  diffident  of  his 
strength,  and  so  afraid  of  the  issue,  that  he  had 
almost  determined  to  dissolve  the  parliament,  but 
it  soon  appeared  that  his  apprehensions  were  un- 
founded. Montgomery  had  greatly  overrated  his 
influence  in  supposing  that  he  could  prevail  upon 
his  followers  of  the  Club  to  coalesce  with  the  Jaco- 
bites. The  staunch  presbyterians,  who  were  kept 
profoundly  ignorant  of  the  motives  and  plans  of 
Montgomery  and  his  accomplices,  could  not  be 
induced  to  unite  with  men  who  had  been  the 
abettors  of  the  cruel  and  tyrannical  proceedings  of 
the  banished  king,  and  abandoned  in  disgust  the 
policy  of  their  factious  and  unprincipled  leaders. 
The  commissioner  had  been  empowered  to  gain 
over  the  opponents  of  government  by  the  distri- 
bution of  office,  and  even,  if  necessary,  by  direct 
pecuniary  bribes ;  f    and  it  appears   that   several 

*  Memoirs.  The  Earls  of  Home  and  Lauderdale,  Lords 
Oxenford  and  Stormont  refused  to  follow  their  party  in 
this  perfidious  and  disgraceful  policy. 

f  "You  are  allowed  to  deal  with  leading  men  in  the 
parliament,  that  they  may  concur  for  redressing  of  the 
grievances,  without  reflecting  upon  some  votes  of  parlia- 
ment much  insisted  on  last  session,  which  upon  weighty 
considerations  we  thought  not  fit  to  pass  into  laws ;  and 
what  employment  or  other  gratification  vou  think  fit  to 
promise  them  in  our  name  we  shall  fulfil  the  same. 

"  You  are  to  deal  with  all  other  persons  as  you  shall 
have  occasion,  whom  you  judge  most  capable  to  be  ser- 
viceable unto  us,  that  they  may  be  employed  as  instru- 
ments of  taking  off  these  leading  men,  or  for  getting  intel- 
ligence, or  for  influencing  shires  or  royal  boroughs,  that 
they  may  instruct  their  commissioners  cordially  to  com- 
ply with  our  instructions  for  redressing  of  the  grievances  ; 
and  what  money  or  other  gratifications  you  shall  promise 
them  shall  be  made  good."— Melville  Favers,  p.  417. 
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members  of  the  Club  had  been  induced  by  such 
discreditable   means  to  change   sides.      The  first 
trial  of  strength  took  place  on  a  contested  election 
Ignominious      lbr  ?  borough.      The  government 
defeat  of  the      carried  their  point  by  a  majority 
Club.  0f  sjXj  an(j  their  superiority  once 

decided,  their  ranks  were  immediately  swelled  by 
crowds  of  the  venal  and  timid,  who,  with  the  low 
morality  which  characterised  the  Scottish  states- 
men of  that  day,  hastened  at  once  to  join  the 
stronger  side. 

Montgomery  and  his  associates  were  bitterly 
mortified  at  this  unexpected  turn  of  affairs,  but 
though  they  now  despaired  of  carrying  their  object, 
they  determined  to  remain  at  their  post,  and  to 
exert  all  their  influence  to  embarrass  the  govern- 
ment, and  to  obstruct  its  measures.  With  this 
view  they  made  an  effort  to  revive  the  disputes  of 
the  preceding  session,  but  without  effect.  The 
Policy  of  the  commissioner  had  been  instructed 
government,  to  make  various  concessions,  which 
were  highly  popular  with  the  great  majority  of 
the  Estates.  The  royal  assent  was  given  at  the 
Important  outset  to  two  important  laws — one 
laws  passed.  for  repealing  the  obnoxious  Act  of 
Supremacy,  which  invested  the  sovereign  with 
authority  over  all  causes  ecclesiastical  as  well  as 
civil ;  the  other  for  the  restoration  of  those  pres- 
byterian divines  who  had  been  ejected  since  1661, 
for  refusing  to  acknowledge  episcopal  authority.* 
These  acts  had  passed  through  parliament  during 
the  preceding  session  ;  but  Hamilton,  irritated  by 
the  factious  conduct  of  the  Club,  had  refused  to 
touch  them  with  the  sceptre.  The  Committee  of 
Articles,  which  had  excited  so  much  opposition, 
was  prudently  given  up,  and  the  right  of  parlia- 
ment to  appoint  committees  at  pleasure  was  fully 
recognised.  An  attempt  was  made  to  renew  the  bill 
excluding  the  officers  of  the  crown  from  the  lords 
of  articles,  but  a  compromise  offered  by  the  govern- 
ment was  agreed  to,  allowing  them  to  sit  and 
deliberate  upon  the  measures  laid  before  them,  but 
not  to  vote.  Gratified  by  these  concessions,  the 
Estates  granted  a  supply,  which,  though  small  in 
the  estimation  of  English  statesmen,  was  liberal 
Supply  for  the  means  of  the  country, 
granted.  'rne  sum  of  a  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  thousand  pounds  sterling  was  voted  to  be 
raised  in  the  course  of  four  years,  and  the  sixth 
penny  of  money  derived  from  interest  or  annuities 
was  granted  for  a  year,  but  converted  afterwards 
into  a  tax  on  hearths. f  An  important  change  was 
made  in  the  representation  of  the  counties,  and 
twenty-six  commissioners  were  added  to  the 
estate  of  the  barons — measures  which  contributed 
to  strengthen  the  crown  and  to  counterbalance  the 
Forfeitures  recent  increase  of  the  peerage, 
reversed.  The  iniquitous  forfeitures  of  the 
last  reigns  were  reversed.  Special  acts  were 
passed  for  the  restoration  to  their  honours  and 
estates  of  such  distinguished  persons  as  Argyll, 

*  See  supra,  p.  753. 

t  Acts  Pari.,  June  7,  1690. 


Melville,  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  Baillie  of  Jervis- 
wood,  and  Carstairs  ;  but  by  one  general  act  the  for- 
feitures and  fines  incurred  since  the  insurrection 
at  Pentland,  in  1665,  were  repealed,  and  upwards 
of  four  hundred  attainted  persons,  many  of  them 
belonging  to  the  humblest  classes,  were  restored 
by  name.  Measures  were  at  the  same  time  taken 
to  rescue  their  estates  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
grasping  sycophants  on  whom  they  had  been  con- 
ferred, and  recourse  at  common  law  was  allowed 
against  those  who  had  received  fines  or  composi- 
tions, for  the  recovery  of  the  money. 

The  good  understanding  which  now  existed  be- 
tween   the    government    and    the     Mortificatiou 
great  majority  of  the  Estates  was  of  the 

deeply  galling  to  the  Jacobites,  Jacobites. 
who  found  when  too  late  that  they  had  to  no  pur- 
pose incurred  the  guilt  and  infamy  of  perjury. 
Montgomery,  in  his  mortification  and  rage,  lost  all 
self-command,  and  "  scolded  like  a  waterman." 
"Rogue,  villain,  and  liar,"  were  the  epithets  which 
he  interchanged  with  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  his 
triumphant  rival.  Seeing  his  party  daily  dimin- 
ishing, the  baffled  plotter  resolved  to  make  one  despe- 
rate effort  to  divide  the  presbyterians  and  embarrass 
the  ministry.  The  delicate  ques-  Question  of 
tion  of  church  government  had  church  govern- 
not  yet  been  introduced  into  the  merit,  and  of 
house.  It  was  known  that  the  Patrc»aSe- 
king  was  favourable  to  a  moderate  episcopacy,  and 
that  he  was  most  unwilling  to  consent  to  the 
abolition  of  patronage.  Montgomery,  therefore, 
believed  that  the  instructions  of  the  commissioner 
did  not  authorise  him  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of 
the  presbyterians,  and  endeavoured  to  incite  the 
more  zealous  members  of  the  party  to  demand 
what  he  was  persuaded  the  government  would 
not  grant.  "  He  knew,"  he  said,  "  that  there  were 
instructions  for  settling  religion  ;  and  he  thought 
it  was  a  disgrace  to  the  meeting  that  it  was  not 
yet  done,  but  the  reasons  were  very  clear.  Some, 
to  flatter  the  court  at  the  expense  of  their  own 
principles,  had  delayed  it,  and  others  were  divided 
in  their  opinion  about  it.  One  party  were  for 
setting  up  a  certain  kind  of  Erastian  presbytery 
like  that  of  Holland,  and  another  for  supporting 
civil  patronage  in  the  Kirk ;  but  he  protested 
against  all  compromise.  Scotland  would  not  tole- 
rate any  form  of  church  government  except  the 
presbyterian,  as  it  was  settled  in  the  memorable 
year  1648.  That  system  was  not  only  most  ac- 
cordant to  the  Word  of  God,  but  the  best  fitted  to 
curb  the  excesses  of  wicked  kings  and  arbitrary 
governments,  under  which  they  had  so  long 
groaned."  His  Jacobite  associates  heard  this 
speech  with  surprise  and  disgust ;  but  to  his  un- 
speakable mortification  his  proposal  was  approved 
of  by  the  house,  and  a  committee  composed  of  the 
leading  presbyterians  was  appointed  to  consider 
the  subject.  The  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the 
realm  was  settled  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people;  the  presbyterian 
form  of  government  was  re-established ;  the  West- 
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minster  Confession  of  Faith  was  sanctioned  ;  and 
by  a  supplementary  act  every  office-bearer  in  every 
university  of  Scotland  was  required  to  sign  this 
confession,  and  to  promise  that  he  would  conform 
to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church.*  Finally  the  law  of  patronage  was 
abolished,  but  it  was  enacted  that  the  sum  of  six 
hundred  marks,  equivalent  to  about  thirty-five 
pounds  sterling  should  be  given  to  every  patron  as 
a  compensation  for  his  rights. f  The  nomination 
of  ministers  to  vacant  charges  was  entrusted  to  the 
Protestant  heritors  and  elders.  %  By  these  well- 
timed  and  judicious  concessions,  the  great  body  of 
the  people  of  Scotland  were  conciliated  ;  the  par- 
liament, in  the  words  of  Melville,  "  was  dismissed 
with  as  little  discontent  as  might  be,  and  the 
presbyterians  were  gratified  in  the  business  of 
patronage  in  the  way  that  was  least  offensive  ;  "  § 
and  the  session  which  had  commenced  with  great 
apprehensions  on  the  part  of  the  commissioner, 
and  with  factious  and  turbulent  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  Estates,  was  closed  with  mutual  ex- 
pressions of  satisfaction. 

While  these  proceedings  were  taking  place  in 
Arrival  of  de-     parliament,    Simpson,     the     mes- 
spatohes  from     senger,  whom  the  three  arch-con- 
St.  Germains.    spirators   had    dispatched    to    St. 
Germains,  arrived  in  Edinburgh,  bringing  with 
him  an  answer  to  their  offers  of  service,  and  various 
other  important  documents,  from  the  exiled  monarch 
and  his  consort.     James  seems  to  have  given  im- 
plicit confidence  to  the  vain   boastings  and  pro- 
mises of  the  chiefs  of  the  Club,   and   with   the 
characteristic  ingratitude  of  his  family,  completely 
overlooked  his  old  supporters  in  his  eagerness  to 


Ungrateful 


reward  his   new   friends.      Their 


behaviour  of     names  were  not  even  mentioned  in 
James.  the  despatches;  the  confidence  of 

the  foolish  and  cold-hearted  exile  was  reserved  for 
his  former  enemies,  whose  unprincipled  apostasy 
had  so  completely  gained  his  favour,  that  he  left 
the  management  of  his  affairs  entirely  in  their 
hands.  Montgomery  was  to  be  Earl  of  Ayr  and 
secretary  of  state  for  Scotland  ;  Annandale  was  to 
be  created  a  marquis,  and  was  appointed  governor 
of  Edinburgh  Castle,  and  commissioner  to  the 
parliament ;  Ross  was  to  be  an  earl,  and  the  com- 
mander of  the  guards.      There  was,  among  other 

*  This  obnoxious  act  continued  in  force  down  to  1853, 
when  it  was  happily  repealed,  mainly  through  the  exertions 
of  Lord- Advocate  Moncrieff,  to  whom  Scotland  owes  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude  for  his  unwearied  efforts  to  improve  and 
extend  her  educational  institutions. 

f  Burnet  affirms  that  Melville  exceeded  his  instructions 
in  consenting  to  the  abolition  of  patronage,  and  thereby 
lost  all  his  credit  with  the  king.  But  this  is  a  gross  mis- 
take, for  William  in  his  private  instructions  to  Lord  Mel- 
ville, dated  25th  February,  1690,  expressly  says,  "  You  are 
to  pass  an  act  for  abolishing  patronages,  if  the  parliament 
6hall  desire  the  same."  See  also  "  His  Majesty's  Remarques 
upon  the  Act  for  Settling  Church  Government  in  Scot- 
land." Appendix  to  the  present  work,  0.  Lord  Melville 
himself  affirms  that  "his  instructions  amply  warranted 
what  he  did,"  and  he  adds  that  Scotland  would  probably 
have  been  lost  if  he  had  not  made  the  concession  (Preface 
to  the  Leven  and  Melville  Papers,  p.  xxiv.). 

I  See  supra,  p.  754. 

$  Melville  and  Leven  Papers,  Preface,  p.  xxiv. 


documents,  a  commission  to  a  council  of  five,  which 
all  loyal  subjects  were  enjoined  to  obey.  This 
council  was  composed  of  Annandale,  Ross,  Mont- 
gomery, and  Arran,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  ;  and  it  was  conjectured  that  the  duke's 
own  name  was  to  fill  one  of  the  places  which  was 
left  blank.  A  general  indemnity  was  granted, 
with  only  six  exceptions  :  Lord  Melville,  and  his 
son,  Lord  Leven,  Generals  Mackay  and  Douglas, 
Bishop  Burnet,  and  Sir  John  Dalrymple.  Five 
thousand  pounds  were  at  the  same  time  remitted 
to  Montgomery's  order  by  the  exiled  queen,  and  he 
was  informed  that  a  further  sum  of  equal  amount 
would  speedily  follow.*  Montgomery  seems  to 
have  been  afraid  to  exhibit  to  his  Trickery  of 
Jacobite  associates  the  commis-  Montgomery, 
sion  to  the  council  of  five,  and  the  patents  for  the 
new  honours  bestowed  on  the  whig  conspirators ; 
and,  if  credit  is  to  be  placed  in  the  confession  of 
Annandale,  he  withdrew  these,  and  other  important 
documents,  from  the  letter-bag  in  the  presence  of  the 
latter;  and  then,  resealing  it,  invited  the  other  plot- 
ters, Queensberry,  Athol,  Balcarres,  Breadalbane, 
and  Livingston,  to  meet  in  Athol's  lodging  to  ex- 
amine despatches  which  he  had  just  received  from 
King  James. f  The  suspicions  of  Balcarres,  however, 
had  been  excited,  and  on  examining  the  seals  and 
cording  of  the  packet,  he  declared  that  they  had 
been  tampered  with.  Montgomery  made  the 
most  solemn  protestation  that  this  charge  was  un- 
founded, but  no  credit  was  given  to  his  denial. 
Mutual  recriminations  followed,  The  coalition 
the  unprincipled  coalition  was  is  broken  up. 
forthwith  dissolved,  and  its  members  separated  in 
disgust.  Two  days  after,  the  whole  papers  were 
burned  in  Breadalbane's  lodgings  by  Montgomery 
and  his  two  associates,  to  prevent  discovery. 

The  three  original  conspirators,  distrustful  of 
each  other,  and  mutually  appre-  The  conspira. 
hensive  of  treachery,  hastened  to  tors  betray 
purchase  their  own  safety  by  be-  eacn  otner- 
traying  their  associates.  Ross  led  the  way  in  this 
race  of  infamy.  He  sent  for  a  presby  terian  clergy- 
man named  Dunlop,  and,  with  many  tears  and  ex- 
pressions of  remorse,  made  a  partial  confession  of  the 
plot.  He  then  procured  a  pass  from  Lord  Melville, 
and,  proceeding  to  London,  repeated  his  story  to 
the  queen,  declaring  that  he  had  been  seduced  into 
the  conspiracy,  which  he  always  disliked,  by 
Montgomery  and  Ferguson,  but  he  refused  to  be  a 
witness  in  open  court  against  his  accomplices. 
The  moment  was  critical,  for  William  was  absent 
in  Ireland ;  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  had  not  been 
fought ;  the  humiliating  defeat  of  the  British  fleet 
at  Beachy  Head,  through  the  incompetency  and 
gross  misconduct  of  Admiral  Torrington,  had  just 
taken  place ;  the  French  were  masters  of  the  sea ; 
and  the  allied  powers  had  been  repulsed  at  Fleurus. 
Mary,  however,  displayed  great  courage  and  pru- 
dence. She  carefully  took  notes  of  Ross's  revela- 
tions, and  demanded  from  him  categorical  answers  to 

*  Leven  and  Melville  Papers,  pp.  483,  484. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  510. 
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a  series  of  searching  questions.  Meanwhile,  Mont- 
gomery, having  heard  of  Ross's  confession  and 
departure  for  court,  determined  to  secure  his  own 
safety,  and  told  his  story  also  to  Melville,  promis- 
ing at  the  same  time  to  put  into  his  hands  the 
letters  of  the  exiled  king.  He  too  obtained  a  pass 
for  England,  having  received  from  Melville  the 
assurance  of  an  indemnity,  on  condition  that  he 
should  make  a  full  and  ingenuous  confession  to  the 
queen  of  a-ll  he  knew  of  the  plot.  He  accordingly 
waited  upon  her  majesty,  revealed  the  names  of 
bis  accomplices,  and  stated,  though  cautiously, 
the  nature  and  object  of  their  conspiracy.  He 
pleaded  in  extenuation  his  reduced  circumstances, 
made  many  protestations  of  his  anxiety  to  devote 
himself  to  the  cause  of  the  queen,  and  implored 
her  to  accept  of  his  services.  Mary  seems  to  have 
been  so  much  moved  by  the  entreaties  and  adroit 
flatteries  of  this  accomplished  but  unprincipled 
plotter,  that  she  was  willing  to  have  acceded  to  his 
terms.  But  William  refused  to  do  more  than 
bestow  upon  him  a  pardon  on  condition  that  he 
should  give  evidence  against  his  accomplices.  In 
the  end,  Montgomery,  after  lying  hid  for  some 
months  in  London,  fled  to  France  to  escape  a  war- 
rant which  was  issued  for  his  apprehension.  The 
Fate  of  short  remainder  of  his   life   was 

Montgomery.  8pent  for  the  most  part  abroad,  in 
constant  but  abortive  plots  against  the  govern- 
ment. He  died  in  exile,  mainly  it  is  believed  of 
•vexation  and  grief.  Such  was  the  miserable  end 
of  this  able,  but  versatile  politician,  who  wanted 
nothing  but  honesty  to  have  rendered  him  one  of 
the  most  influential  Scottish  statesmen  of  his  age. 

Annandale,  the  remaining  member  of  this  in- 
famous triumvirate,  on  learning  that  Ross  had 
turned  informer,  first  of  all  retired  to  Bath,  but 
hearing  that  a  warrant  was  out  against  him,  he 
fled  to  London,  and  was  secreted  for  several  weeks 
in  the  house  of  Ferguson,  his  fellow  plotter.  At 
length,  tired  of  concealment,  he  sent  for  Lockhart, 
the  Scottish  solicitor-general,  and  on  receiving  a 
promise  of  indemnity,  and  assurance  that  his 
evidence  was  not  to  be  used  against  the  persons  im- 
plicated by  it,  he  made  a  full  confession  of  his  share 
in  the  plot.  Like  Ross,  he  pretended  to  have  been 
seduced  into  treason  by  Montgomery,  "  the  worst 
and  most  restless  man  alive,"  who  had  so  arranged 
matters  that  his  accomplices  "  had  little  more  to  do 
but  say  Amen"  to  his  plans. 

Among  the  persons  compromised  by  the  reve- 

-.    ...    „  lation  of  Annandale  was  Neville 

Neville  Payne —  -r,  ,      ,  .     . 

Payne,  who  does  not  seem  to  have 

been  named  as  an  accomplice  either  by  Ross  or 

Montgomery.      A   warrant    having    been    issued 

against  him  on  a  charge  of  high-treason,  he  fled  to 

Scotland  in  the  disguise  of  a  merchant,  and  took 

refuge  in  Annandale,  in  the  house  of  one  of  the 

earl's  servants.      There  is  some  reason  to  suspect 

that  he  was  frightened  into  taking  this  imprudent 

step,  in  order  that  he  might  be  subjected  to  torture, 

which  the  law  of  England  did  not  permit.     This 

cruel  expedient  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  a  prisoner 


to  give  evidence  against  himself,  though  denounced 
by  the  Claim  of  Right,  was  still  permitted  by  the 
Scottish  law  in  special  and  important  cases;  and, 
as  there  was  no  legal  evidence  of  Payne's  acces- 
sion to  the  conspiracy  of  Montgomery  and  his 
associates,  it  was  resolved  to  put  him  to  the  ques- 
tion. Lockhart,  one  of  the  Scottish  law  officers, 
wrote  from  London  to  Lord  Melville,  stating  that 
Payne  knew  secrets  that  would  "  hang  a  thou- 
sand," but  that  he  would  reveal  nothing  except 
under  the  torture.  "  Pray  you,"  he  adds,  "  put 
him  in  such  hands  as  will  have  no  pity  on 
him,  for  in  the  opinion  of  all  men  he  is  a  despe- 
rately cowardly  fellow."  To  the  —he  is  put  to 
disgrace  of  the  government,  this  tlie  question — 
cruel  advice  was  adopted,  and  on  the  6th  of  August, 
as  the  privy-council  records  show,  Payne  was  sub- 
jected to  torture  on  suspicion  of  a  "  treasonable 
and  hellish  plot."  But  the  courage  and  constancy 
of  the  unhappy  prisoner  disappointed  the  expecta- 
tions of  his  tormentors,  and  put  to  shame  his  selfish 
and  craven  accomplices.  He  obstinately  refused 
to  say  a  word  which  would  either  implicate  others 
or  criminate  himself.  In  the  hope,  doubtless,  that 
his  fortitude  would  at  length  give  way,  instructions, 
signed  by  the  king  and  countersigned  by  Lord 
Melville,  were  issued  to  the  privy- council  on  the 
10th  of  December,  directing  them  "  that  in  case  he 
prove  obstinate  and  disingenuous,  they  should  pro- 
ceed against  him  to  torture  with  all  the  rigour 
that  the  law  allows."  But  the  —his  refusal 
firmness  of  Payne  bade  defiance  to  confess. 
alike  to  the  thumb-screws  and  the  boots,  and  "  in 
a  boasting  manner,"  says  one  of  the  spectators,  "  he 
bade  them  do  with  his  body  what  they  pleased." 

The  following  description,  which  Lord  Crawford, 
president  of  the  council,  gives  of  this  disgraceful 
scene,  may  serve  to  show  the  low  standard  of  mora- 
lity among  the  statesmen  of  that  day  : — 

"  Yesterday,  in   the   afternoon,   Neville   Payne 

(after  near  an  hour's  discourse  I  ^  -  „  , 
}..,,..,  Crawford  s  de- 

had  with  him  in  the  name  ot  the  scription  of 
council,  and  in  their  presence,  the  torture 
though  at  several  times  by  turning  scene. 

him  out,  and  then  calling  him  in  again)  was  ques- 
tioned upon  some  things  that  were  not  of  the 
deepest  concern,  and  had  but  gentle  torture  given 
him,  being  resolved  to  repeat  it  this  day; — and 
which,  accordingly,  about  six  this  evening  we 
inflicted  on  both  thumbs  and  one  of  his  legs,  with 
all  the  severity  that  was  consistent  with  humanity, 
even  unto  that  pitch  that  we  could  not  preserve  life 
and  have  gone  further, — but  without  the  least  suc- 
cess ;  for  his  answers  to  our  whole  interrogatories 
that  were  of  any  import  were  negatives.  Yet  he 
was  so  manly  and  resolute  under  his  suffering, 
that  such  of  the  council  as  were  not  acquainted 
with  all  the  evidences  were  brangled,  and  began 
to  give  him  charity  that  he  might  be  innocent.  It 
was  surprising  to  me  and  others,  that  flesh  and 
blood  could  without  fainting,  and  in  contradiction 
to  the  grounds  we  had  insinuate  of  our  knowledge  of 
his  accession  in  matters,  endure  the  heavy  penance 
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he  was  in  for  two  hours  ;  nor  can  I  suggest  any 
other  reason  than  this,  that  by  his  religion  and 
its  dictates  he  did  conceive  he  was  acting  a  thing 
not  only  generous  towards  his  friends,  but  likewise 
so  meritorious,  that  he  would  thereby  save  his 
soul,  and  be  canonised  among  their  saints.  My 
stomach  is  truly  so  far  out  of  tune  by  being  a  wit- 
ness to  an  act  so  far  cross  to  my  natural  temper, 
that  I  am  fitter  for  rest  than  anything  else.  Nor 
could  any  less  than  the  danger  from  such  conspi- 
rators to  the  person  of  our  incomparable  king,  and 
the  safety  of  his  government,  prevailed  over  me 
to  have,  in  the  council's  name,  been  the  prompter 
of  the  executioner  to  increase  the  torture  to  so 
high  a  pitch.  I  leave  it  to  other  hands  to  acquaint 
your  lordship,  how  several  of  our  number  were  shy 
to  consent  to  the  torture,  and  left  the  board,  when 
by  a  vote  they  were  overruled  in  this.  I  shall  not 
deny  them  any  charity  that  this  was  an  effect  of 
the  gentleness  of  their  nature ;  though  some  others, 
©f  a  more  jealous  temper  than  I  am,  put  only 
another  construction  on  it."  * 

Such  was  the  general  indignation  which  these 
Payne's  illegal  infamous  proceedings  excited,  that 
detention.  Payne  was  the  last  person  put  to 
the  torture  in  Scotland.  But  though  no  legal 
evidence  of  his  guilt  could  be  obtained,  the  un- 
happy conspirator  was  not  set  at  liberty.  After 
enduring  the  utmost  agony  that  his  frame  could 
sustain,  he  was  kept  a  close  prisoner  in  the  Castle  of 
Edinburgh,  neglected  or  forgotten  by  his  political 
associates.  His  nephew,  however,  on  the  6th  of 
January,  1691,  presented  a  petition  to  the  privy- 
council,  representing  that  in  the  present  shattered 
condition  of  his  uncle's  health  close  confinement 
would  prove  fatal  to  him.  The  council  had  the 
courage  and  honesty  to  remonstrate  with  his 
majesty  on  the  illegal  detention  of  Payne,  and  to 
represent  that  in  the  Claim  of  Right  it  was  declared 
to  be  contrary  to  law  to  detain  accused  persons 
long  in  confinement  without  bringing  them  to 
trial ;  and  they  urged  that  either  the  lord-advocate 
should  be  instructed  to  prosecute  Payne,  or  that 
he  should  be  removed  to  England.  This  remon- 
strance, however,  seems  to  have  been  wholly  in- 
effective, for  to  the  scandal  alike  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  of  the  courts  of  law,  Payne  was  detained 
ten  years  in  confinement  without  being  brought  to 
trial.f 

The  agitation  connected  with  the  expulsion  of 
the  Stewart  dynasty,  and  the  remodelling  of  the 
constitution,  had  now  in  a  great  measure  subsided 
in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  but  the  civil  war 
still  continued  to  smoulder  in  the  mountainous 
State  of  the  districts  of  the  country.  The  state 
Highlands.  0f  the  Highlands  caused  consider- 
able anxiety  to  the  English  government;  and  it 
was  now  at  length  resolved  to  try  the  expedient 
recommended  two  years  before  by  Lord  Tarbet, 
and  to  lay  out  a  sum  of  money,  which  has  been 

*  Melville  Papers,  p.  582. 

t  Ibid.,  pp.  520,  521 ;  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  62 ;  Burton, 
vol.  i.  p.  86. 


variously  stated  at  from  twelve  to  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  in  conciliating  the  Jacobite  chieftains. 
The  agent  entrusted  with  the  dis-  character  of 
tribution  of  this  money  was  John  the  Earl  of 
Earl  of  Breadalbane,  the  head  of  a  Breadalbane— 
powerful  branch  of  the  great  clan  Campbell.  This 
nobleman,  who  has  obtained  an  infamous  notoriety 
in  connection  with  this  affair,  was  one  of  the  most 
unprincipled  Scottish  statesmen  of  that  day.  He 
had  been  by  turns  a  supporter  of  absolute  mo- 
narchy, and  a  friend  of  the  Revolution  settlement ; 
had  sworn  allegiance  to  the  new  sovereigns,  and 
had  joined  in  the  recent  conspiracy  against  them. 
He  was  at  once  cruel,  treacherous,  and  venal,  and 
is  described  by  a  contemporary  as  being  "  grave  as 
a  Spaniard,  as  cunning  as  a  fox,  wise  as  a  serpent, 
but  as  slippery  as  an  eel.  No  government,"  he 
adds,  "  can  trust  him,  but  where  his  own  private 
interest  is  in  view."*  The  choice  of  such  an  agent 
for  the  management  of  this  important  and  delicate 
affair  was  every  way  unfortunate.      Breadalbane 

was    obnoxious    to    the  Jacobite       .•  .. 

— His  negotia- 
chiefs,  both  on  account  of  his  per-  tions  with  the 
sonal  character,  and  his  connection  chiefs— 
with  their  hereditary  enemies,  the  Campbells.  As 
might  have  been  expected,  therefore,  the  negotia- 
tions proceeded  slowly.  A  number  of  the  leading 
chiefs  were  seen  at  different  times  crossing  the 
range  of  lofty  mountains  on  the  north-west  of 
Loch  Awe  to  Kilchurn,  Breadalbane's  Castle,  situ- 
ated on  that  inland  lake;  and  on  the  30th  of  June 
a  conference  was  held  between  the  earl  and  the 
assembled  body  of  Jacobite  leaders,  at  a  place  called 
Achallader,  in  Glenorchy ;  but  no  satisfactory  ar- 
rangement could  be  made.  The  chiefs  were  indeed 
quite  willing  to  come  to  terms,  and  to  accept  the 
proffered  money  ;  and  their  exiled  sovereign,  on 
learning  from  themselves  the  hopelessness  of  fur- 
ther resistance  in  existing  circumstances,  had 
given  them  permission  to  make  their  peace  with 
the  government,  on  condition  that  they  should  be 
ready  to  take  up  arms  again  in  his  cause  when- 
ever a  favourable  opportunity  should  arise.  But 
in  spite  of  this  sanction  very  little  —their  distrust 
progress  was  made.      The  chiefs  of  him. 

were  well  aware  of  Breadalbane's  duplicity  and 
selfishness,  and,  suspecting  that  under  one  pretext 
or  other  he  would  contrive  to  appropriate  the 
greater  part  of  the  money  to  his  own  use,  they 
refused  to  put  any  trust  in  his  promises.f  They 
even  charged  him  with  playing  a  double  game, 
and  alleged  that  he  advised  them  to  give  in  their 
adherence  to  the  government  for  the  present,  but 
to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  take  up  arms 
again  for  King  James  when  he  should  call  upon 
them  to  do  so.  This  accusation  had,  without  doubt, 
been  made  known  to  King  William's  advisers,  who 
entertained  well-founded  suspicions  of  Breadalbane's 
fidelity ;  and  various  letters  were  written  to  him 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Secret  Services  of  John  Mackay,  p.  199. 

f  When  afterwards  asked  by  Lord  Nottingham  to  ac- 
count for  the  money,  he  answered,  uThe  Highlands  are 
quiet,  the  money  is  spent,  and  that  is  the  best  way  of  ac- 
counting among  friends." 
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by  the  Master  of  Stair  and  the  Earl  of  Linlithgow, 
which  were  evidently  meant  to  impress  him  with 
the  conviction  that  his  proceedings  were  narrowly 
■watched,  and  that  the  best  evidence  he  could  give 
of  hiB  sincerity  was  to  bring  the  matter  quickly  to 
a  successful  issue.*  Stimulated  by  the  urgent 
representations  of  the  government,  as  well  as  by 
his  own  interest,  Breadalbane  exerted  himself  to 
the  utmost  to  induce  the  Highlanders  to  submit  to 
the  government,  but  without  effect.  The  authority 
to  Breadalbane  to  conduct  the  negotiations  was 
dated  24th  April,  1690;  and  at  the  close  of  the 
autumn  of  1691  the  chiefs  had  not  come  to  terms. 
Proclamation  The  Scotti«H  advisers  of  the  king, 
issued  by  the  therefore,  resolved  to  try  the  effect 
government.  0f  threats,  as  well  as  of  bribes; 
and,  on  the  27th  of  August,  they  issued  a  pro- 
clamation promising  an  indemnity  to  every  rebel 
who  should  swear  the  oath  of  allegiance,  in  the 
presence  of  a  civil  magistrate,  before  the  1st  of 
January,  1692,  and  threatening  with  the  penal- 
ties of  treason  and  military  execution — letters  of 
fire  and  sword,  as  they  were  termed — those  who 
should  hold  out  after  that  day. 

This  proclamation  was  drawn  up  by  the  advice 
Vindictive  °^  Secretary  Stair  ;  and  it  appears 
policy  of  the  from  his  correspondence  with 
Master  of  Stair.  Breadalbane,  that  he  cherished 
the  hope  that  a  number  of  the  chiefs  would  refuse 
to  take  the  oath,  and  would  thus  afford  the  govern- 
ment a  plea  for  inflicting  on  them  the  punishment 
of  traitors.  '*  God  knows,"  says  he  in  a  letter  to 
the  earl,  dated  September,  1691,  "  whether  the 
twelve  thousand  pounds  had  not  been  better  era- 
ployed  to  settle  the  Highlands  or  to  ravage  them  ; 
but  since  we  will  make  them  desperate,  I  think 
we  should  root  them  out  before  they  can  get  that 
help  they  depend  upon.  Their  doing  after  they 
got  King  James's  allowance  is  worse  than  their 
obstinacy,  for  those  who  lay  down  arms  at  his  com- 
mand will  take  them  up  by  his  warrant." 

Again,  in  a  letter  dated  October  27th,  he  says, 
11  You  have  done  very  generously,  being  a  Campbell, 
to  have  favoured  so  much  for  Macdonalds,  who  are 
the  inveterate  enemies  of  your  clan  ;  and  both  Glen- 
garry and  Keppoch  are  papists,  and  that 's  the  only 
papist  clan  in  the  Highlands.  Who  knows  but  by 
God's  providence  they  are  permitted  to  fall  into 

•  In  a  letter  dated  September,  1691,  Secretary  Palrymple 
tells  Breadalbane  that  ne  has  been  accused  of  arranging 
the  cards  for  James.  "Nobody,"  he  says,  "believes  your 
lordship  so  base,  or  that  you  could  believe  that  there  could 
be  any  secrets  in  your  treaties  where  there  were  so  many 
ill  eyes  upon  your  proceedings  ;  but  the  truth  will  always 

hold  fast I  have  heard  there  are  endeavours  using 

to  make  the  Highlanders  either  own  their  base  terms,  as 
promised  by  your  lordship,  or  else  to  declare  their  peaceful- 
ness  did  not  proceed  on  your  account,  or  for  your  negotia- 
tion, but  because  of  the  endeavours  of  others."  Again,  in 
a  letter  dated  the  3rd  of  December,  the  secretary  savs, 
"  Menzies,  Glengarry,  and  all  of  them  have  written  letters, 
and  taken  pains  to  make  it  believed,  that  all  you  did  was 
for  the  interest  of  King  James."  (Dalrymple's  Memoirs.) 
It  has  been  seen  above  that  Breadalbane  was  deeplv  com- 
promised by  the  revelations  of  Montgomery  and  his  accom- 
plices, at  the  very  time  this  negotiation  with  the  Highland 
chiefs  was  pending. 


this  delusion  that  they  may  only  he  extirpate,  which 
will  vindicate  their  majesties'  justice,  and  reduce 
the  Highlands  without  further  severity  to  the  rest." 
Four  days  later,  the  Earl  of  Linlithgow,  one  of  the 
lords  commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  recommends 
Breadalbane  to  "push  the  clans  to  do  one  thing  or 
other,  for  such  as  will  stand  it  out  must  not  expect 
any  more  offers,  and  in  that  case  those  who  have 
been  their  friends  must  act  with  the  greatest 
vigour  against  them,  and  delay  to  the  last  cannot 
be  considered  as  frank  dealing."  "  The  last  standers 
out,"  he  adds, "  must  pay  for  all ;  and,  besides,  I  know 
the  king  does  not  care  that  some  do  it,  that  he  may 
make  examples  of  rhem."  On  the  3rd  of  Novem- 
ber, Stair  says,  "  I  wrote  to  you  formerly  that  if 
the  rest  were  willing  to  concur,  as  the  crows  do, 
to  pull  down  Glengarry's  nest  this  winter,  so  as 
the  king  be  not  hindered  to  draw  four  regiments 
from  Scotland,  in  that  case  the  destroying  him  and 
his  clan,  and  garrisoning  his  house  as  a  middle 
for  communication  between  Inverlochy  and  Inver- 
ness, will  be  full  as  acceptable  as  if  he  had  come  in. 
This  answers  all  ends,  and  satisfyes  those  who  com- 
plain of  the  king's  too  great  gentleness."  Again,  in 
a  letter  dated  the  3rd  of  December,  he  says,  "  By  the 
next  I  expect  to  hear  either  these  people  are  come 
to  your  hand,  or  else  your  scheme  for  mauling  them, 
for  it  will  not  delay."  Then  after  mentioning  the 
warlike  preparations  which  were  making  to  carry 
the  threatenings  of  the  proclamation  into  effect,  he 
adds,  "  I  am  not  changed  as  to  the  expediency  of 
doing  these  things  by  the  easiest  means,  and  at 
leisure;  but  the  madness  of  these  people,  and  their 
ungratefulness  to  you,  makes  me  plainly  see  there  is 
no  reckoning  on  them,  but  delendaest  Carthayo.  .  . 
Look  on,  and  you  shall  be  satisfied  of  your  revenge.* 
.  .  Because  I  breathe  nothing  but  destruction  to 
Glengarry,  Tarbet  thinks  that  Keppoch  will  be  a 
more  proper  example  of  severity  ;  but  he  hath  not 
a  house  so  proper  for  a  garrison,  and  he  hath  not 
been  so  forward  to  ruin  himself  and  all  the  rest. 
But  I  confess  both  's  best  to  be  ruined."  It  is  evi- 
dent from  these  letters  that  the  main  object  of 
King  William  and  his  advisers  was  to  effect  such 
a  settlement  •  of  the  Highlands  as  should  set  at 
liberty  the  troops  which  were  stationed  in  that 
district  of  the  country ;  that  they  were  willing  in 
the  first  instance  to  accomplish  this  by  the  offers 
of  an  indemnity,  and  of  a  sum  of  money  to  the 
chiefs,  but  that  when  this  means  had  proved  un- 
successful they  were  desirous  of  an  opportunity  to 
inflict  summary  vengeance  on  some  of  the  leading 
offenders. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  chiefs  received  information 
of  these  hostile  intentions  of  the       mlje   y  . 
government,  and  resolved  to  avert     take  thn  oath 
the  threatened  danger  by  giving     of  allegiance, 
the  pledge  which  was  demanded  of  them.      What- 
ever may  have  been  the  cause,  it  is  evident  that 
they  had  taken  the  alarm,  for  towards  the  end  of 
the  year  they  flocked,  with  a  unanimity  as  sus- 
picious as  it  was  remarkable,  to  take  the  oath  of 
*  Dalrymple's  Memoirs. 
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allegiance.  Strange  to  say,  Breadalbane  himself, 
and  some  other  professed  friends  of  the  Revolution 
settlement,  deemed  it  prudent  to  take  the  oath,  no 
doubt  for  the  sake  of  the  proffered  indemnity. 

When  the  31st  of  December  arrived,  it  was 
found  that,  to  the  great  mortification  of  Secre- 
tary Stair,  Lochiel,  Glengarry,  Clanranald,  Kep- 
poch,  and  all  the  other  chiefs,  except  one,  had 
complied  with  the  terms  of  the  proclamation,  and 
had  thus  baffled  his  project  of  vengeance.  The 
Mclan  delays  solitary  recusant,  who  thus  ven- 
his  submission,  tured  to  trifle  with  his  fate,  and 
fell  into  the  toils  spread  for  Glengarry  and  Kep- 
poch,  was  Macdonald  of  Glencoe,  the  chief  of 
a  branch  of  the  great  clan  Donald.  Mclan  of 
Glencoe,  as  this  chief  was  termed  in  the  High- 
lands,* inhabited  a  narrow  valley  watered  by  the 
Coe,  a  stream  which  falls  into  Lochleven  near  the 
head  of  Loch  Etive,  on  the  western  coast  of  Scot- 
land. The  scenery  of  this  valley  is  remarkable  for 
its  wild  and  gloomy  character.  On  either  side 
rise  up  a  range  of  lofty  mountains,  those  on  the 
north  forming  a  series  of  naked,  sharp-edged,  and 
serrated  precipices,  while  on  the  south,  though 
rounder,  they  are  loftier  and  bolder,  and  pro- 
ject unequally  into  the  glen.  Rapid  torrents  pour 
down  the  sides  of  these  huge  inac- 
cessible precipices,  carrying  along 
with  them  vast  quantities  of  loose  stones,  which 
frequently  render  the  road  almost  impassable.  The 
whole  scene,  even  at  the  present  day,  is  barren 
and  desolate  in  the  extreme.  A  farm-house  or 
two,  and  a  few  shepherds'  huts  are  the  only  habita- 
tions which  it  contains.  In  the  days  of  King  Wil- 
liam the  population  of  this  dreary  wilderness  con- 
sisted of  about  two  hundred  persons,  who  inhabited 
two  or  three  small  hamlets  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
glen.  They  lived  almost  entirely  by  plunder ;  and, 
confident  in  the  strength  of  their  mountain  fast- 
nesses, were  remarkable  for  their  daring  and  their 
predatory  excesses.  They  were  near  neighbours 
to  the  Breadalbane  Campbells,  whose  possessions 
suffered  severely  from  their  depredations,  and  who 
hated  them  "as  Macdonalds,  thieves,  and  papists." 
Mclan,  the  aged  chief  of  this  tribe  of  indomi- 
table freebooters,  was  a  man  of  a  venerable  and 
majestic  aspect,  and  was  held  in  great  respect  for 
his  courage  and  sagacity.  He  had  taken  a  pro- 
minent part  both  in  the  campaign  of  Dundee,  and 
of  his  successor,  General  Buchan,  and  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  evidence  taken  in  the  process  of 
forfeiture  against  the  Jacobites  who  fought  at  Kil- 
Mclan's  feud  liecrankie.  Mclan  had  long  been  at 
with  Breadal-  bitter  feud  with  Breadalbane,  who 
bane  hated  him  both  because  his  vassals 

had  often  been  plundered  by  the  Macdonalds,  and 
because  the  chief  himself  had  employed  all  his 
influence  to  thwart  the  negotiation  with  the  clans, 

*  Mclan  means  the  son  of  John.  This  name  was  de- 
rived, according  to  the  Highland  custom,  from  the  founder 
of  the  Glencoe  tribe,  whose  name  was  John,  surnamed 
I'raoch.  He  was  the  natural  son  of  Angus  Og,  of  Isla,  and 
brother  of  John,  first  Lord  of  the  Isles.  See  Gregory's 
History  of  the  Western  Highlands,  pp.  GG,  C7. 


from  which  the  earl  had  hoped  to  gain  credit  with 
the  government.  At  the  conference  in  Glenorchy, 
high  words  arose  between  them.  Mclan,  it  is  said, 
charged  Breadalbane  with  the  intention  of  appro- 
priating to  his  own  use  a  part  of  the  money  en- 
trusted to  him  for  the  pacification  of  the  Highlands ; 
while  the  earl  retorted  with  vehement  reproaches, 
and  demanded  compensation  for  the  robberies  com- 
mitted by  Mclan's  followers.  They  parted  in  great 
anger,  the  earl  threatening  the  chief  with  his  ven- 
geance, while  the  latter,  both  from  the  promptings 
of  interest  and  of  revenge,  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
the  other  chiefs  from  accepting  the  terms  which 
Breadalbane  was  instructed  to  offer.  Mclan  was, 
therefore,  quite  well  aware  that  he  had  rendered 
himself  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  his  powerful  and 
unscrupulous  neighbour,  and  he  was  repeatedly 
heard  to  say,  that  he  dreaded  mischief  from  no 
man  so  much  as  from  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane. 
But  his  pride  seems  to  have  led  him  to  brave  this 
danger,  and  to  postpone  to  the  last  moment  his 
submission  to  the  government. 

At  length,  on  the  31st  day  of  December, — the  last 
day  allowed  by  the  proclamation,  _he  offerg  fa 
— Mclan  went  with  his  principal  submit  after 
followers  to  Fort  William  to  take  the  day  pre- 
the  prescribed  oath;  but  Colonel  8crlbed— 
Hill,  the  commander  of  the  fort,  was  not  a  magis- 
trate, and,  therefore,  had  no  power  to  receive  it. 
The  nearest  civil  officer  who  could  administer  the 
oath  was  the  sheriff  of  Argyleshire,  who  lived  at  In- 
verary, eighty  miles  distant ;  and  Colonel  Hill,  sym- 
pathising with  the  distress  of  the  aged  chief,  advised 
Mclan  instantly  to  proceed  to  Inverary,  and  gave 
him  a  personal  protection  under  his  hand,  together 
with  an  urgent  letter  to  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  the 
sheriff,  entreating  him  to  receive  Glencoe,  though 
out  of  season,  as  "  a  lost  sheep,"  and  to  administer 
the  oath  to  him.  Mclan,  now  thoroughly  aware 
of  his  danger,  set  off  instantly  on  his  journey 
across  the  wild  mountain  tract  which  lies  between 
Fort  William  and  Inverary  ;  and  so  great  was  his 
anxiety  to  reach  his  destination  as  speedily  as 
possible,  that,  if  the  statement  of  his  son  may  be 
believed,  though  he  passed  within  half  a  mile  of  his 
own  house,  he  did  not  turn  aside  to  see  his  family. 
His  progress,  however,  over  such  a  country,  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  and  obstructed  by  a  snow- 
storm, was  necessarily  slow.  In  spite  of  all  his 
efforts,  he  could  not  reach  Inverary  till  after  the 
prescribed  day  was  past,  and  he  had  to  wait  three 
days  for  the  arrival  of  the  sheriff,  who  was  absent, 
so  that  it  was  not  till  the  6th  of  January  that  he 
was  able  to  tender  the  oath  of  allegiance.  The 
sheriff  at  first  hesitated  to  receive  _his  oatll 
it,  as  the  time  allowed  by  the  pro-  received  by 
clamation  had  expired  ;  but,  over-  sheriff, 

come  by  the  entreaties  and  tears  of  the  old  chief, 
and  the  urgent  request  of  Colonel  Hill,  Sir  Colin 
at  length  yielded,  and  administered  the  oath  to 
Glencoe  and  his  attendants.  A  certificate  was 
immediately  transmitted  by  him  to  the  privy- 
council,  attesting  that  Mclan  had  taken  the  oath, 
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together  with  an  explanation  of  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances which  had  delayed  his  submission 
until  after  the  expiry  of  the  appointed  period. 
At  the  same  time  Sir  Colin  wrote  to  Colonel  Hill, 
acquainting  him  with  what  he  had  done,  and 
requested  him  to  protect  Glencoe  and  his  clan  from 
the  annoyance  of  any  military  parties  until  the 
council  should  decide  whether  or  not  the  oath  should 
be  received.  Mclan,  therefore,  returned  to  his 
mountain  fastness,  and  continued  to  reside  there 
in  perfect  reliance  on  the  protection  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  which  he  had  now  sworn  allegiance. 

Meanwhile,  the  Master  of  Stair  was  preparing 

Cruel  policy  to  inflict  signal  chastisement  on 
of  Stair.  the  clans  which  should  neglect  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  proffered  indemnity.  He 
evidently  expected  that  the  various  branches  of 
the  Macdonalds  would  stand  out,  and  on  the  7th  of 
January  he  issued  peremptory  orders  for  military 
execution  against  all  who  should  not  have  made 
their  submission  within  the  time  appointed.  "  You 
know,  in  general,"  he  says  to  Sir  Thomas  Living- 
ston, "  that  these  troops  posted  at  Inverness  and 
Inverlochy  will  be  ordered  to  take  in  the  house  of 
Invergarry,  and  to  destroy  entirely  the  country  of 
Lochaber,  Locheil's  lands,  Keppoch's,  Glengarry's, 
and  Glencoe's;"  and  he  adds,  "  I  assure  you  your 
power  shall  be  full  enough ;  and  I  hope  the 
soldiers  will  not  trouble  the  government  with 
prisoners."  Holding  these  views,  the  secretary 
could  not  conceal  his  vexation  when  he  saw  the 
chiefs,  whom  he  had  hoped  to  destroy  at  one  blow, 
crowding  in  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  which 
lie  well  knew  they  would  laugh  to  scorn  whenever 
a  favourable  opportunity  for  a  rising  occurred. 
Crooked  proceed-  Great'  therefore,  was  his  satisfac- 

ings  of  Stair,  tion  when  he  learned  that  his  pro- 
Argyll,  and     jected  scheme  for  the  destruction 

Breadalbane.      of  thfi  JftCobite  clang  would  not  ^ 

altogether  a  failure,  and  that  Macdonald  of  Glencoe 
had  not  taken  the  oath  within  the  prescribed  time. 
In  a  letter  dated  11th  of  January,  he  says,  "My 
Lord  Argyll  tells  me  that  Glencoe  hath  not  taken 
the  oath,  at  which  I  rejoice.  It  is  a  great  work  of 
charity  to  be  exact  in  rooting  out  that  damnable 
sect,  the  worst  of  the  Highlands."  His  coadjutors, 
Breadalbane  and  Argyll,  fully  sympathised  with 
these  feelings.  It  is  clear  that  the  secretary  could 
have  no  personal  enmity  to  a  small  body  of  moun- 
taineers like  the  men  of  Glencoe,  but  they  were 
obnoxious  to  him  as  papists,  rebels,  murderers,* 
and  irreclaimable  banditti,  who  had  been  employed 
by  the  expelled  dynasty  to  oppress  and  rob  the 
covenanters,  and  whose  turbulent  and  marauding 
habits  contributed  to  keep  the  Highlands  in  a  state 
of  chronic  insurrection.     The  chiefs  of  the  Camp- 

•  Dalrymple,  in  his  "  Memoirs,"  says  Stair  was  parti- 
cularly Bnocked  by  the  story  of  a  murder  recently  com- 
mitted by  the  Glencoe  men  on  one  of  their  own  sept,  who 
had  given  information  against  his  accomplices  in  some  act 
of  robbery.  The  unhappy  wretch  was  tied  to  a  tree,  and 
deliberately  murdered  in  cold  blood  by  his  clansmen,  the 
old  chief  himself  being  the  first  to  plunge  his  dirk  into  the 
body  of  his  retainer. 


bells,  on  the  other  hand,  hated  them  as  a  band  of 
robbers  who  plundered  their  estates,  and  as  a  sept 
of  the  great  clan  Donald,  with  whom  they  were  at 
deadly  feud,  and  who  had  taken  a  prominent  part 
in  the  defeat  of  their  ancestor  at  Inverlochy.  They, 
therefore,  entered  cordially  into  the  views  of  Stair, 
and  promised  to  assist  him  in  the  execution  of  his 
atrocious  plan  for  the  destruction  of  the  Glencoe 
men. 

Meanwhile,  the  roll  containing,  with  the  other 
oaths  given  in  for  the  county  of  Argyle,  the  certi- 
ficate of  Mclan's  submission  had  been  presented  to 
Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  the  clerk  of  the  privy-council,  but 
he  refused  to  receive  it,  as  irregular.  It  was  then 
privately  submitted  to  several  privy  councillors, 
among  whom  was  Lord-president  Stair,  the  father 
of  the  secretary,  all  of  whom,  it  is  said,  were  of 
opinion  that  the  certificate  was  irregular,  and  could 
not  be  received  without  a  warrant  from  the  king. 
In  the  end,  the  evidence  of  Mclan's  submission  was 
suppressed,  and  the  roll  was  returned  to  the  clerk 
of  the  council  with  the  certificate  that  Glencoe  had 
taken  the  oath  obliterated ;  but  it  was  never 
ascertained  by  whose  hand  this  was  done,  though 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  proceeding  was 
directed  by  the  Master  of  Stair. 

On  the  11th  of  January,  instructions  signed  and 
countersigned   by  the  king,  were        Warrant 
sent  down  by  the  secretary  to  Sir     issued  by  the 
Thomas  Livingston,  ordering  him  kinS- 

"  to  march  his  troops  against  the  rebels  who  had 
not  taken  the  benefit  of  the  indemnity,  and  to 
destroy  them  by  fire  and  sword."  But  lest  these 
severities  should  drive  them  to  desperation,  it  was 
provided  that  he  should  have  the  power  of  grant- 
ing mercy  to  those  who  should  still  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  and  deliver  up  their  arms  and  sub- 
mit to  the  government.  The  men  of  Glencoe  were 
not  mentioned  by  name  in  this  royal  warrant;  and 
as  they  had  already  come  in  and  tendered  their 
submission,  the  severities  threatened  against  obsti- 
nate rebels  could  not  legally  be  inflicted  on  them. 
A  second  set  of  instructions  were,  A  second 
therefore,  issued  on  the  16th  of  warrant  against 
January,  also  superscribed  and  the  Glencoe 
subscribed  by  the  king,*  ordering 
Livingston  to  extirpate  the  whole  clan.  Indul- 
gence was  still  to  be  shown,  it  was  hypocritically 
said,  to  other  clans  who  should  submit  themselves  at 
the  very  last  hour.  The  secretary  well  knew  that 
these  had  all  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  already, 
but  "  as  for  Mclan  of  Glencoe  and  that  tribe,"  it  was 

*  It  has  been  argued  that  William  may  not  have  read 
this  warrant  before  signing  it,  or  if  he  did  read  it,  that  he 
mav  have  attached  an  innocent  meaning  to  the  phrases  em- 
ployed respecting  the  Macdonalds.  (See  Macaulay's  History 
of  England,  vol.  iv.  chap,  xviii.)  But  the  letters  already- 
quoted  show  that  the  king  was  cognizant  throughout  both 
of  the  negotiations  with  the  clans  through  the  agency  of 
Breadalbane,  and  of  the  severities  that  were  threatened  in 
order  to  bring  them  to  terms.  There  is  no  reason,  however, 
to  believe  that  William  had  any  knowledge  of  the  base 
treachery  and  breach  of  hospitality  by  which  the  atrocious 
crime  of  the  slaughter  of  the  Glencoe  men  was  aggravated. 
(See  Appendix  P.) 
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added,  "  if  they  can  be  well  distinguished  from  the 
rest  of  the  Highlanders,  it  will  be  proper  for  the 
vindication  of  public  justice  to  extirpate  that  set 

—plan  for  their  of  thieves."  Every  precaution  was 
extirpation.  taken  by  the  Master  of  Stair  to 
secure  the  complete  extermination  of  this  unhappy 
clan.  His  base  accomplices,  Argyll  and  Breadal- 
bane,*  promised  to  lend  their  cordial  assistance. 
The  blow  was  to  be  secret,  sudden,  and  overwhelm- 
ing. If  any  of  the  doomed  race  should  escape  the 
first  stroke,  and  attempt  to  find  refuge  in  the 
territories  of  the  surrounding  clans,  Breadalbane 
promised  to  intercept  the  fugitives  on  the  one 
side,  Argyll  on  the  other ;  the  passes  to  Ran- 
noch  were  to  be  secured  ;  and  the  Laird  of  Weems 
was  to  be  informed  by  his  powerful  neighbour  in 
Strath  Tay  of  the  risk  he  would  run  if  he  were  to 
u  reset"  the  hunted  outlaws.  The  proper  season, 
it  was  agreed,  in  which  to  maul  them  was  in  the 
long,  dark  nights  of  winter,  the  only  time  at  which 
the  Highlanders  could  not  elude  their  pursuers,  or 
carry  their  wives  and  children  to  the  mountains. 
At  such  a  season  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
escape,  for  no  human  constitution  could  then  long 
endure  exposure  to  the  open  air. 

The  instruments  selected  for  the  execution  of 
Letters  of  this  diabolical  plan  seem  to  have 
Stair.  Deen    every   way   worthy   of    its 

author,  and  well  fitted  for  the  task.  Livingston, 
on  receiving  the  instructions  of  the  secretary,  im- 
mediately wrote  to  his  second  in  command,  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Hamilton,  to  whom  their  execution 
was  intrusted,  expressing  his  satisfaction  that 
Glencoe  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  government,  en- 
joining Hamilton  not  to  spare  any  of  the  rebels, 
as  his  orders  were  imperative,  and  "  not  to  trouble 
the  government  with  prisoners,"  and  hinting  that 
he  had  now  "a  fair  occasion"  of  recommending 
himself  to  the  favour  of  his  superiors.  On  the 
30th  of  January  the  Master  of  Stair  wrote  another 
letter  to  Livingston,  in  which  he  says,  "  I  am  glad 
Glencoe  did  not  come  in  within  the  time  prefixed: 
I  hope  what  is  done  there  may  be  in  earnest,  since 
the  rest  are  not  in  a  condition  to  draw  together 
help.  I  think  to  harry  their  cattle  and  burn  their 
houses  is  but  to  render  them  desperate  lawless 
men  to  rob  their  neighbours ;  but  I  believe  you 
will  be  satisfied  it  were  a  great  advantage  to  the 
nation  that  thieving  tribe  were  rooted  out  and  cut 
off.  It  must  be  quietly  done,  otherwise  they  will 
make  shift  for  both  their  men  and  their  cattle." 
And  in  a  letter  of  the  same  date,  to  Hill,  the  gover- 
nor of  Fort  William,  he  says,  "  Pray  when  the 
thing  concerning  Glencoe  is  resolved,  let  it  be 
secret  and  sudden,  otherwise  the  men  will  shift 
you ;  and  better  not  meddle  with  them  than  not 

*  Breadalbane' s  character  has  already  been  described. 
Of  Argyll  Macaulay  says  justly,  that  he  was  "  in  personal 
qualities  one  of  the  most  insignificant  of  the  long  line  of 

nobles  who  have  borne  that  great   name He  was 

unworthy  both  of  his  ancestry,  and  of  his  progeny.  He 
had  even  been  guilty  of  the  crime  common  enough  among 
Scottish  politicians,  but  in  him  singularly  disgraceful,  of 
tampering  with  the  agents  of  James  while  professing  loyalty 
to  William."— M istory  of  England,  vol.  iv. 
VOL.  IT. 


to  do  it  to  purpose,  to  cut  off  that  nest  of  robbers 
who  have  fallen  in  the  mercy  of  the  law." 

Hill,  who  seems  to  have  been  an  honourable  and 
humane  man,  was  greatly  surprised  and  distressed 
when  he  learned  that  the  government  were  deter- 
mined to  extirpate  the  Macdonalds,  and  manifested 
such  reluctance  to  act  upon  his  instructions,  that 
the  execution  of  the  dastardly  and  perfidious  de- 
sign was  intrusted  to  Hamilton,  who  was  troubled 
with  no  such  relentings.  A  detachment  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  men  belonging  to  a  clan 
regiment  lately  levied  by  Argyll  were  selected  to 
be  the  actual  perpetrators  of  the  massacre,  no 
doubt  with  the  expectation  that  the  bitter  hered- 
itary feud  between  them  and  the  Macdonalds 
would  steel  their  hearts  against  all  considerations 
of  justice  and  humanity.  On  the  Campbell  of 
1st  of  February  they  marched  to  Glenlyon. 
Glencoe,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Camp- 
bell of  Glenlyon,  a  cold-blooded,  perfidious  villain, 
every  way  fitted  for  such  a  service.  His  niece,  the 
sister  of  Rob  Roy,  was  married  to  Alexander,  the 
second  son  of  Mclan,  a  connection  which  was  no 
doubt  taken  into  account  as  likely  to  lull  the  sus- 
picions of  the  Glencoe  men,  and  to  render  them  an 
easy  prey.  The  Macdonalds,  who  had  been  living 
for  a  month  past  in  quiet  and  security,  were 
alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  the  soldiers ;  and 
John,  the  eldest  son  of  the  chief,  accompanied  by 
twenty  followers,  went  to  the  mouth  of  the  pass, 
and  inquired  the  reason  of  this  unexpected  visit. 
He  was  assured  that  the  strangers  had  come  with 
friendly  intentions;  that  they  merely  wanted 
quarters  for  a  short  time  to  relieve  the  over- 
crowded garrison  of  Fort  William.  They  were 
immediately  welcomed  with  kindness,  and  treated 
with  the  profuse  hospitality  for  which  the  High- 
landers were  remarkable.  Glenlyon  took  up  his 
abode  in  the  small  hamlet  of  Inverriggen;  Lind- 
say, the  lieutenant  of  the  regiment,  was  quartered 
near  the  house  of  Mclan  ;  and  a  party  commanded 
by  Sergeant  Barbour  were  accommodated  at 
Auchnaion,  the  residence  of  one  of  the  minor 
chiefs  of  the  clan,  named  Auchintriater.  During 
twelve  days  the  soldiers  lived  at  free  quarters  in 
the  glen,  on  terms  of  the  utmost  familiarity  and 
friendship  with  the  people.  The  officers  spent  a 
great  part  of  their  time  with  the  old  chief  and  his 
family  ;  and  Glenlyon  every  day  took  his  morning 
draught  at  the  house  of  his  niece  and  her  husband. 

Matters  had  continued  in  this  state  for  nearly  a 
fortnight,    when  on    the    12th  of     0rder6  issued 
February  orders  were  issued   by  for  the 

Hamilton  to  his  subordinate  officer,       massacre  of 
Major    Duncanson,*     fixing     five  encoe— 

o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  next  day  for  the 
slaughter  of  the  Macdonalds,  and  enjoining  the 
various  detachments  of  his  men  to  be  at  their  posts 
by  that  hour,  to  secure  the  various  passes  of  the 

*  Duncanson,  though  he  did  not  bear  the  name,  was  a 
member  of  the  clan  Campbell,  and  appears  to  have  been, 
at  the  period  of  the  massacre,  procurator  fiscal  of  the  justi- 
ciary of  Argyle.    (Burton,  vol.  i.  p.  16-5,  note.) 
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glen,  so  that  not  one  of  the  doomed  race  might 
escape.  None  were  to  be  spared,  he  said,  and  the 
government  was  not  to  be  troubled  with  prisoners. 
l)uncanson,  in  his  turn,  issued  corresponding  orders 
to  Glenlyon,  with  a  degree  of  cordiality  and  zeal 
which  shows  how  well  he  was  fitted  for  this 
villainous  service.  He  tells  him,  with  savage 
glee,  that  by  the  king's  special  command  the  mis- 
creants of  Glencoe  were  to  be  cut  off  root  and 
branch  ;  that  all  under  seventy  years  of  age  were 
to  be  put  to  the  sword ;  that  he  was  to  secure  all 
the  avenues,  and  to  take  special  care  that  the  old 
fox  and  his  cubs  should  on  no  account  escape  ;  and 
Glenlyon,  who  needed  no  such  stimulus  to  the 
bloody  work,  was  enjoined  to  execute  these  orders 
without  fear  or  favour,  under  the  penalty  of  being 
treated  as  a  traitor  to  the  king  and  government, 
and  as  unfit  to  carry  a  commission  in  the  king's 
service. 

With  these  sanguinary  orders  in  his  pocket, 
Glenlyon,  on  the  evening  of  the  12th,  supped  and 
played  at  cards  in  his  own  quarters  with  his  in- 
tended victims,  John  and  Alexander,  the  two  sons 
of  Mclan  ;  and  he  and  Lieutenant  Lindsay  accepted 
an  invitation  to  dine  with  the  old  chief  himself 
next  day.  Five  o'clock  in  the  morning  was  the 
hour  fixed  for  the  deed.  By  that  hour  Hamilton 
expected  that  he  should  secure  the  eastern  passes 
of  the  glen,  so  as  to  intercept  any  fugitives  who 
might  escape  the  first  assault;  but  at  five  precisely, 
whether  his  superior  officer  had  arrived  or  not, 
Glenlyon  was  to  begin  the  work  of  death. 

Mclan  and  his  sons  had  retired  to  rest  at  their 
usual  hour  ;  but  various  circumstances  had  excited 
the  suspicions  of  John,  the  eldest  son.  The  sen- 
tinels had  been  doubled  on  that  evening,  and  the 
guard  strengthened.  Some  of  the  soldiers  had 
been  overheard  muttering  their  dislike  to  the 
service  in  which  they  were  engaged.  They  were 
willing  enough,  they  said,  to  encounter  the  Glencoe 
men  in  an  open  fight,  but  not  to  take  part  in  such 
a  work  as  this.  One  of  their  comrades  reminded 
them  that  they  must  obey  orders,  and  that  their 
officers  were  responsible  if  there  was  anything 
wrong.*  Young  Macdonald  was  so  much  alarmed 
by  what  he  had  seen  and  heard,  that  soon  after 
midnight  he  went  to  Glenlyon's  quarters,  where 
lie  found  that  officer  and  his  men  preparing  their 
arms  for  active  service.  John  anxiously  asked  the 
meaning  of  these  suspicious  preparations,  and  was 
informed  by  Glenlyon  that  the  soldiers  were  about 
to  march  against  some  of  Glengarry's  men,  who 
were  harrying  the  country.  The  treacherous  vil- 
lain added  with  a  perfidy  and  hardihood  almost  in- 
credible— "  If  any  thing  evil  had  been  intended, 
would  I  not  have  told  your  brother  Alaster  and 
my  niece."  Satisfied  with  the  apparent  frankness 
of  this  reply,  John  returned  home,  and  retired  to 
rest. 

The  hour  appointed  for  the  massacre  arrived,  but 

*  Letter  from  '•  a  gentleman  in  Scotland  to  his  friend 
in  London." — Browne's  History  of  the  Highlands,  vol.  iii. 


Hamilton  and  his  troops,  detained  by  a  storm  of 
snow,  did  not  appear;  Glenlyon's  —their 

orders,  however,  were  imperative,  execution, 
and  he  proceeded  to  put  them  into  execution.  Be- 
tween four  and  five  o'clock,  Lieutenant  Lindsay, 
with  a  party  of  soldiers,  went  in  a  friendly  manner 
to  the  house  of  Mclan,  and  was  instantly  admitted. 
The  venerable  chief,  while  in  the  act  of  dressing 
himself  and  giving  orders  for  refreshments  to  be 
brought  for  his  visitors,  was  shot  dead  at  his  own 
bedside.  Two  of  his  retainers  were  put  to  death  at 
the  same  time,  and  a  third  left  for  dead.  His  aged 
wife,  who  had  risen,  and  was  already  dressed,  was 
stripped  naked  by  the  murderers  of  her  husband, 
and  one  of  the  ruffians  tore  the  rings  from  her 
fingers  with  his  teeth.  She  expired  next  day  with 
terror  and  grief.  At  Glenlyon's  own  quarters,  his 
landlord  and  nine  other  men  were  seized  in  their 
beds,  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  shot  one  after 
another.  A  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age  clung  to 
the  commander's  knees,  and  begged  for  mercy  with 
the  most  piteous  entreaties  and  cries.  Even  Glen- 
lyon was  moved,  but  an  officer  named  Drummond 
stabbed  the  poor  child  with  his  dirk. 

At  Auchnaion  a  party  under  Sergeant  Barbour 
fired  a  volley  at  a  group  of  nine  Horrors  of 
men,  who  were  setting  round  the  the  massacre, 
fire,  and  laid  prostrate  eight  of  them,  including 
the  petty  chief  Auchintriater,  his  host,  who  had  a 
protection  from  General  Hill  in  his  pocket  at  the 
time.  His  brother,  who  was  the  only  survivor, 
entreated  that  he  might  be  put  to  death  in  the 
open  air.  "  I  will  grant  your  request,"  said  Bar- 
bour, "  for  your  bread  which  I  have  eaten."  But 
on  reaching  the  door,  Macdonald,  who  was  a  bold 
and  active  man,  suddenly  threw  his  loose  plaid 
over  the  faces  of  the  soldiers  who  were  presenting 
their  pieces  to  shoot  him,  rushed  through  the  midist 
of  them,  and,  favoured  by  the  darkness  and  con- 
fusion, succeeded  in  making  his  escape. 

The  discharge  of  musketry  from  three  different 
places  at  once  gave  the  alarm  to  those  who  had 
not  been  attacked,  and  in  a  moment  the  miserable 
inhabitants  were  seen  flying  half  naked  from  their 
huts  in  all  directions.  John  Macdonald,  on  hear- 
ing the  shots  of  the  assassins,  comprehended  in  a 
moment  the  treacherous  snare  that  had  been  laid 
for  him,  and  fled  instantly  to  the  mountains,  just 
in  time  to  escape  a  party  of  soldiers  who  were  at 
the  door  of  his  house  with  fixed  bayonets.  His 
brother  Alexander  owed  his  life  to  a  faithful  re- 
tainer, who  called  on  him  to  fly,  exclaiming,  "  Is 
it  time  for  you  to  be  sleeping  when  they  are  mur- 
dering your  brother  at  the  door  !" 

Thirty-eight  persons  in  all,  including  one  or  two 
women  and  a  little  boy,*  were  put  Fearful 

to  death  by  the  assassins ;  but  it  sufferings  of 
is  probable  that  not  a  few  of  the  the  fugitives. 
half-naked  fugitives,  including  aged  men  and 
women,  and  mothers  with  their  helpless  babes  in 
their  arms,  perished  by  fatigue,  and  hunger,  and 
cold,  in  that  savage  wilderness  before  they  could 
•  The  hand  only  of  this  child  was  found. 
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reach  a  piace  of  refuge.  The  snow-storm,  how- 
ever, which  must  have  proved  fatal  to  many  of 
them,  was  the  means  of  saving  the  remainder  from 
destruction.  Hamilton,  with  his  reinforcement 
of  four  hundred  men,  did  not  reach  the  scene  of 
slaughter  until  six  hours  after  the  time  appointed. 
The  eastern  passes  of  the  glen  were  in  consequence 
left  open,  and  long  before  his  arrival,  the  fugitives 
were  beyond  the  reach  of  pursuit.  The  only  Mac- 
donald  whom  he  found  alive  in  Glencoe  was  an 
infirm  man  of  eighty,  and  though,  from  his  age,  he 
was  not  included  in  the  orders  issued  for  the 
massacre,  Hamilton  wantonly  ordered  him  to  be 
murdered  in  cold  blood.  The  deserted  hovels  were 
then  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  soldiers,  having 
destroyed  whatever  could  not  be  removed,  collected 
the  property  of  their  victims,  consisting  of  nine 
hundred  cattle  and  two  hundred  ponies,  besides 
sheep  and  goats,  and  drove  them  to  Fort  William, 
where  they  were  divided  among  the  officers  of  the 
garrison.* 

Stair,  in  his  letter  to  Colonel  Hill,  had  declared 

Consequences     that  "  U  would    be   better   not  to 
of  the  meddle  with  the  Glencoe  men  than 

massacre.  not  ft0  [^  j0  purpose," — and  never 
was  prediction  better  fulfilled.  The  scheme  for 
the  extirpation  of  the  unhappy  clan  had  indeed 
been  ably  planned,  but  owing  to  the  gross  mis- 
management of  the  subordinate  agents  it  had 
proved  a  failure.  Three-fourths  of  the  Macdonalds, 
including  the  sons  of  the  chief,  made  their  escape, 
and  carried  to  their  northern  clansmen,  among 
whom  they  found  refuge,  the  tidings  of  the  mas- 
sacre.f  The  government  reaped  nothing  from  the 
deed  of  blood,  except  infamy  and  abhorrence.  A 
considerable  time  elapsed,  however,  before  the  facts 
of  the  case  were  thoroughly  known  to  the  public, 
even  in  Scotland.  It  was  not  till  a  year  after  the 
massacre  that  full  and  authentic  details  of  this 
great  crime  were  published  to  the  world.  The 
story  was  at  first  received  with  incredulity,  and 
regarded  as  either  a  monstrous  exaggeration,  or  as 
a  mere  fable ;  but  it  was  at  length  fully  authenti- 
cated in  all  its  details,  and  everywhere  produced 
an  extraordinary  sensation.  Among  all  classes  in 
Scotland  the  perfidious  and  bloody  act  excited 
deep  and  universal  detestation ;  in  England  it 
made  people  hold  their  breath  with  wonder  and 
horror ;  while  in  France  it  was  hailed  with  delight, 
as  a  proof  of  the  cruel  and  treacherous  character  of 
the  reigning  monarch,  and  was  blazoned  abroad 
with  every  aggravation  by  royal  authority.  The 
friends  and  supporters  of  the  government  were 
covered  with  shame,  and  endeavoured  to  apologise 
for  the  king  with  bated  breath.     Even  the  perpe- 

*  Report  of  the  Glencoe  Commission,  1695 ;  Papers  on 
the  Condition  of  the  Highlands,  printed  by  the  Maitland 
Club. 

t  It  is  a  most  signiBcant  fact,  and  speaks  volumes  as  to 
the  system  under  which  they  lived,  that  the  Macdonalds, 
so  far  from  expecting  reparation  for  their  grievous  wrongs, 
humbly  petitioned  the  government  for  permission  to  return 
to  Glencoe,  on  finding  security  that  they  would  live  peace- 
ably and  honestly. 


trators  of  the  atrocious  crime  showed  signs  of  un- 
easiness; and  Breadalbane  sent  his  steward  to  the 
sons  of  the  murdered  Mclan,  and  endeavoured  to 
prevail  on  them  by  large  promises  to  sign  a  paper 
declaring  that  they  held  the  earl  innocent  of  the 
massacre.  But  amidst  the  universal  horror  and 
indignation  which  the  deed  excited,  Secretary  Stair 
remained  unmoved ;  his  only  feeling  seemed  to  be 
astonishment  that  a  meritorious  service  to  the  state 
should  be  denounced  in  such  terms.  He  was  satis- 
fied, as  he  said,  that  "  it  were  a  great  advantage 
to  the  nation  that  thieving  tribe  were  rooted  out 
and  cut  off."  "  Do  right  and  fear  nobody.  Can 
there  be  a  more  sacred  duty  than  to  rid  the  country 
of  thieving.  The  only  thing  that  I  regret  is  that 
any  got  away."  And  when  the  orders  for  the 
massacre  were  published  in  the  Paris  Gazette,  he 
merely  remarked,  that  all  that  could  be  said  of  the 
matter  was,  that  the  execution  was  neither  so  full 
nor  so  fair  as  it  might  have  been.* 

At  this  juncture  the  safety  of  the  country,  and 
the   stability   of  the   government  Critical 

were  seriously  perilled  by  foreign  position  of 
invasion,  combined  with  domestic  the  country, 
treason.  Louis  XIV.  had  made  extensive  prepa- 
rations for  a  vigorous  attempt  to  reinstate  James 
on  the  throne  of  Britain  by  force  of  arms.  For 
this  purpose  a  magnificent  fleet  was  equipped  and 
sent  to  sea,  while  an  army  of  twenty  thousand 
men,  upwards  of  one  half  of  whom  were  Irish, 
was  assembled  on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  under 
Sarsfield,  to  be  ready  for  embarkation.  While  this 
formidable  armament  was  threatening  the  shores 
of  Britain,  a  number  of  leading  men  in  both  divi- 
sions of  the  island,  including  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, Admiral  Russell,  and  various  other  in- 
fluential friends  of  the  Revolution  settlement,  had 
entered  into  negotiations  with  James,  and  declared 
their  willingness  to  betray  their  sovereign.  The 
position  of  the  country  was  most  critical,  but  the 
danger  was  providentially  averted,  and  the  schemes 
of  the  traitors  were  completely  defeated.  The 
queen,  to  whom,  in  the  absence  of  William  on  the 
continent,  the  administration  was  entrusted,  acted 
with  great  firmness  and  prudence;  and  at  length 
the  brilliant  naval  victory  of  La  Hogue  com- 
pletely destroyed  the  hopes  of  James,  and  con- 
founded the  expectations  of  his  traitorous  sup- 
porters. 

After  an  interval  of  two  years  and  a  half,  the 
Scottish  Estates  were  again  called       Meeting  of 
together ;    but   Melville    was    no      the  Scottish 
longer    commissioner.       He    had     parliament- 
given  offence  to  the  king  by  his  concessions  to  the 
presbyterian  interest,  and  especially  by  his  failure 
to  obtain  from  the  parliament  an  act  of  toleration 
in  behalf  of  the  Scottish  episcopalians  ;    he   had, 
therefore,  been  superseded  as   prime-minister  for 
Scotland  by  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  who  was  no- 
minated joint  secretary  of  state ;  f  and  now  the 

*  Eeport  of  1695. 

f  In  a  few  months  Melville  resigned  his  secretaryship  and 
accepted  the  comparatively  insignificant  office  of  keeper  of 
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Duke  of  Hamilton  was  appointed  in  his  room  lord 
high  commissioner.  Secretary  Stair  was  on  the 
Continent  with  the  king,  and  his  colleague  John- 
ston, a  younger  son  of  the  celebrated  Warriston, 
was  sent  down  to  assist  Hamilton  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  meeting. 

As  an  estrangement  had  lately  taken  place 
— character  of  between  the  government  and  the 
its  proceedings.  Church,  it  was  expected  that  the 
parliament,  which  had  always  shown  a  strong 
leaning  towards  the  presbyterian  interest,  would 
prove  refractory,  and  resume  its  former  obstructive 
policy  ;  but,  to  the  surprise  of  everybody,  the  ses- 
sion passed  over  in  unbroken  tranquillity.  The 
sum  of  a  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  pounds 
sterling  was  voted  to  raise  and  maintain  four  regi- 
ments of  foot  and  two  of  dragoons,  and  an  addi- 
tional land-tax,  excise,  and  poll-tax,  were  granted 
for  this  purpose.  Severe  laws  were  enacted  against 
the  adherents  of  James,  and  all  correspondence  with 
Fiance  was  declared  to  be  treasonable.  An  act  was 
passed  lor  the  more  effectual  suppression  of  robberies 
and  disturbances  in  the  Highlands.  The  oath  of 
allegiance  and  assurance  was  extended  to  all  nobles, 
and  I  heir  eldest  sons,  to  prevent"  hedging  politics;" 
to  all  ministers  and  preachers;  to  every  office-bearer 
in  Church  and  State,  and  to  all  who  were  entitled 
to  vote  in  their  election.  But  the  course  which  the 
Estates  pursued  in  regard  to  this  matter,  as  well 
as  to  ecclesiastical  affairs,  was  much  more  agree- 
able to  the  king  than  to  the  nation,  and  had  nearly 
brought  about  a  dangerous  collision  between  the 
government  and  the  Church.* 

The  profligacy  and  political  subserviency  of  the 
Profligacy  of  Scottish  bench  during  the  reign  of 
the  judges.  Charles  and  his  brother  had  grown 
to  an  intolerable  evil,  and  but  little  had  as  yet 
been  done  to  provide  a  remedy.  The  private  soli- 
citation of  the  judges,  the  acceptance  of  bribes, 
the  employment  of  official  influence  in  behalf  of  a 
favourite  suitor,  and  even  the  falsification  of  the 
judgments  pronounced  by  the  court,  were  all  mat- 
ters of  every-day  occurrence.  These  clamant  evils 
at  length  attracted  the  attention  of  parliament, 
and  a  vigorous  effort  was  now  made  to  purify 
Remedies  the  fountain  of  justice.  The  reme- 
attempted.  &{es  which  were  provided  by  sta- 
tute show  how  deep-seated  the  disease  must  have 
been.  To  prevent  the  judges  from  going  out  of  their 
proper  order  to  hear  and  determine  an  action  in 
favour  of  a  friend,  it  was  enacted  that  each  judge 
should  sit  in  the  outer  house  in  a  certain  regular 
rotation,  under  the  penalty  of  being  deprived 
of  their  salary  for  the  session  ;  and,  as  an  addi- 
tional check  on  such  partial  and  improper  interfer- 
ence, it  was  provided  that  if  any  judge  should  attend 
in  the  inner  house  out  of  his  course,  either  party 

the  Privy  Seal ;  and  in  1695  he  was  made  president  of  the 
council;  he  held  this  post  till  the  king's  death  in  1702. 
He  was  inferior  to  several  of  his  contemporaries  in  ability, 
but  he  was  one  of  the  very  few  honest  Scottish  statesmen 
of  that  day. 

*  See  supra,  pp.  761— 7G3 ;  Act.  Pari.  Scot.  June  12th, 
1693. 


might  decline  his  authority.  Tarbet,  the  clerk- 
register,  was  so  flagrantly  guilty  of  falsifying  the 
minutes  of  parliament,  in  its  decisions  upon  private 
causes  in  which  he  was  interested,  that  he  made 
no  attempt  to  defend  himself  against  the  charge, 
and  offered  his  office  for  sale.  To  prevent  such 
dishonest  practices  for  the  future,  it  was  ordered 
that  after  the  judgment  of  the  court  was  pro- 
nounced, it  should  be  written  out  by  the  clerk  in 
the  presence  of  the  judges,  and  immediately 
authenticated  by  the  signature  of  the  presiding 
judge.  Both  in  civil  and  in  criminal  cases,  the 
court  had  been  latterly  in  the  habit  of  carrying  on 
its  proceedings  with  closed  doors,  and  its  judg- 
ments had  been  concocted  in  private  after  the 
parties  were  withdrawn.  This  iniquitous  system 
was  now  abolished ;  the  courts  of  justice  were 
again  ordered  to  be  thrown  open,  and  the  judges 
were  brought  under  the  wholesome  influence  of 
public  opinion.  But  such  statutary  remedies 
served  rather  to  palliate  than  to  cure  the  deep- 
rooted  profligacy  of  the  bench  ;  and  a  century 
elapsed  before  the  evil  was  completely  eradi- 
cated.* 

Strange  to  say,  no  member  of  the  Estates  de- 
manded an  investigation  into  the       _        .    . 

e  f^i        °  ,         .,       Commission 

massacre  of  Glencoe;   nor  does  it      appointed  to 

appear  that   the   slightest    notice      inquire  into 

was  taken  in  parliament  of  that     the  massacre 
r     Xl  .        ...      ol  trlencoe — 

atrocious  crime.     It  was  not  until 

1695,  three  years  after  the  deed  was  committed, 
that  the  demand  for  inquiry  became  so  loud  and 
general,  that  it  could  no  longer  be  resisted.  A  com- 
mission was  indeed  issued  in  1693,  appointing  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  several  other  men  of  rank, 
to  examine  into  the  affair,  but  they  took  no  steps 
whatever  to  perform  the  duty  entrusted  to  them ; 
and  as  the  king  neglected  to  urge  them,  it  seems 
highly  probable  that  their  appointment  was  in- 
tended to  prevent,  rather  than  to  carry  out,  an 
investigation. 

After  a  recess  of  nearly  two  years,  the  Scot- 
tish parliament  met  9th  May,  1695.  The  Duke 
of  Hamilton  having  died  the  previous  year,  the 
Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  a  veteran  statesman  of 
respectable  character  and  great  experience,  was 
appointed  lord  high  commissioner.  It  was  fore- 
seen by  the  king's  advisers  that  the  horror  and 
indignation  excited  by  the  massacre  of  Glencoe 
had  reached  such  a  height  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible any  longer  to  evade  inquiry,  and  a  com- 
mission was  accordingly  sent  down  from  London 
authorising  the  commissioner,  the  lord-chancellor, 
and  several  other  privy  councillors,  to  examine  into 
the  affair.  The  Estates  had  scarcely  assembled  when 
notice  was  given  of  a  motion  for  an  inquiry;  but  on 
the  announcement  of  Tweeddale  that  the  king  had 
anticipated  the  wishes  of  the  house  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission,  the  parliament  unanimously 
passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  their  sovereign,  though, 
at  the  same  time,  they  made  it  manifest  that  they 

*  Act  Pari.  Scot.  1693,  c.  18,  19,  21,  26,  27;  Carstairs' 
Papers,  p.  184. 
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were  determined  that  the  investigation  should 
now  be  honest  and  complete.  About  the  middle 
—report  of  the  of  June  the  Estates  became  so 
commissioners,  clamorous  for  the  report  of  the 
commissioners,  that  the  government  were  com- 
pelled to  expedite  the  inquiry,  and  ultimately  to 
lay  the  document  before  the  house,  without  wait- 
ing, as  they  originally  intended,  till  the  king's 
pleasure  respecting  it  should  be  made  known.* 

The  report  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been 
drawn  up  with  fairness  and  candour,  though  an 
anxious  desire  was  shown  to  palliate  the  conduct 
of  the  king  in  signing  the  fatal  order  for  the 
extirpation  of  the  Macdonalds.  The  commis- 
sioners gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  king's  instructions  to  warrant  the 
slaughter  itself,  much  less  the  perfidious  manner 
in  which  it  was  executed,  and  that  the  letters  of 
Secretary  Stair  appear  to  have  been  "  the  only 
warrant  and  cause  of  this  barbarous  murder." 
Charge  against  They  did  not  find  it  proved  that 
Breadalbane.  Breadalbane  was  implicated  in  the 
slaughter,  but  they  ascertained  that  the  earl  had 
laid  himself  open  to  a  charge  of  high-treason  by 
the  manner  in  wrhich  he  acted  in  his  negotiations 
with  the  clans ;  that  he  had  professed  to  be  a 
zealous  partizan  of  James,  and  had  recommended 
the  chiefs  to  accept  the  money  offered  them  by  the 
government,  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  on  the 
watch  for  an  opportunity  of  taking  up  arms  in 
favour  of  the  exiled  monarch.  The  parliament 
immediately  committed  Breadalbane  a  prisoner  to 
the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  but  he  was  speedily 
liberated  by  the  government,  on  the  plea  that  the 
treacherous  villain  had,  as  he  alleged,  professed 
himself  Jacobite  merely  in  order  that  he  might 
discover  and  betray  the  plans  of  the  Jacobite 
chiefs,  t 

The  report  of  the  commissioners  was  laid  before 
Decision  of  the  the  Estates  on  the  24th  of  June, 
parliament.  an<l  was  carefully  discussed  sec- 
tion by  section.  They  resolved  unanimously  that 
the  order  signed  by  the  king  did  not  authorise 
the  murder  of  the  Glencoe  men.  They  next 
resolved  that  the  letters  of  Stair  exceeded  the 
royal  instructions,  and  excluded  the  Macdonalds 
from  the  mercy  which  it  was  his  majesty's  inten- 
tion to  offer  to  all  who  would  submit  to  his  autho- 
rity.} But  though  the  parliament  thus  imputed 
the  guilt  of  the  murder  to  Stair,  they  impeached 
his  conduct  in  terms  which  had  been  studiously 
framed  to  serve  the  end  that  many  of  the  mem- 
bers had  in  view,  rather  than  to  vindicate  public 
justice  by  the  punishment  of  a  great  criminal. 
There  is  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  judg- 
ment pronounced  upon  the  slaughter  of  the  Glencoe 
men  was  dictated  quite  as  much  by  hatred  of  the 
secretary,  as  by  humanity  and  justice  ;  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  Estates  desired  nothing 
more  than  to  drive    the    powerful    and   envied 

*  Act  Pari.,  June  14,  1695. 

t  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  157 ;  Act  Pari.,  June  10,  1695. 

X  Ibid.,  June  26. 


minister  from  office,  and  not  to  bring  him  to  trial 
and  punishment  for  the  atrocious  crime  which  he 
had  committed.  With  regard  to  the  direct  agents 
in  the  massacre,  they  declared  that  Hamilton,  who 
had  absconded,  was  not  free  from  the  blood  of  the 
Glencoe  men  ;  they  pronounced  Glenlyon,  Captain 
Drummond,  Lieutenant  Lindsay,  Ensign  Lundie, 
and  Sergeant  Barbour,  who  wei*e  then  serving  in 
Flanders,  guilty  of  murder,  and  petitioned  his 
majesty  to  send  them  home  for  trial.  The  king, 
however,  did  not  comply  with  this  Unsatisfactory 
request  of  the  parliament.     None  result. 

of  the  persons  thus  branded  as  murderers  were 
brought  to  trial,  or  punished  for  their  crime.  They 
were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  royal  service,  and 
some  of  them  even  received  promotion.  The  Master 
of  Stair,  indeed,  was  dismissed  from  office,  though 
it  is  alleged  that  even  this  most  inadequate  punish- 
ment was  inflicted  quite  as  much  on  account  of  the 
part  the  secretary  took  in  the  Darien  affair,  as  from 
the  displeasure  of  the  king  at  the  barbarous 
murder  of  the  ill-fated  Macdonalds.  It  is  admitted 
even  by  William's  warmest  admirers,  that  his 
conduct  in  regard  to  this  atrocious  crime  has  left 
a  deep  stain  on  his  memory. 

The  last  faint  embers  of  the  civil  war  in  Scotland 
had  now  expired,  and  in  April,  The  Bass  Rock 
1694,  the  Bass  Rock,  the  last  for-  held  for  James, 
tified  place  which  held  out  for  King  James,  sur- 
rendered. This  remarkable  and  almost  inaccessible 
rock  was  then  occupied  by  a  strong  castle,  which, 
during  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  his  brother, 
had  been  used  as  a  state  prison,  in  which  many  of 
the  victims  of  their  tyranny  were  immured.  After 
the  Revolution  it  held  out  for  more  than  a  year, 
until  the  garrison  were  starved  into  submission ; 
but  it  was  shortly  after  (15th  June,  1689)  recovered 
for  King  James  by  four  young  Jacobite  officers, 
who  had  been  taken  prisoners  in  the  skirmish  of 
Cromdale,  and  were  confined  in  this  castle.  By  an 
adroit  stratagem  they  contrived  to  shut  the  gates 
on  the  small  garrison,  who,  in  the  absence  of  the 
governor,  were  engaged  in  helping  to  unload  a 
vessel  at  the  landing-place,  without  the  walls  of  the 
fort,  and  compelled  them  to  leave  the  rock  and 
proceed  to  the  shore.  As  soon  as  the  success  oi 
this  daring  attempt  became  known,  the  officers 
were  joined  by  several  companions,  including 
Crawford  younger,  of  Ardmillan,  and  Charles 
Maitland,  who  had  been  deputy-governor  of  the 
castle  under  the  Stewarts.  They  obtained  a  supply 
of  provisions  and  ammunition  from  the  French 
government,  and  two  large  boats,  which  enabled 
them  to  make  marauding  incursions  on  the  coasts 
of  Fife  and  East  Lothian,  and  even  to  seize  and 
plunder  several  trading  vessels  in  their  voyage  up 
the  Frith.  The  government  were  both  indignant 
and  perplexed  by  these  proceedings,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1692  sent  two  vessels  to  bombard  the 
fort ;  but  the  art  of  besieging  fortified  places,  espe- 
cially by  sea,  was  at  that  time  so  little  understood 
in  Scotland,  that  after  firing  five  hundred  balls, 
which  the  garrison  carefully  collected,  and  added 
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to  their  military  stores,  the  besiegers  were  compelled 
to  relinquish  the  attempt.  Various  other  fruitless 
schemes  were  successively  formed  for  the  reduction 
of  the  island  fortress  ;  but  at  length  the  supplies 
of  the  garrison  were  cut  off  by  a 
rigorous  blockade,  and  the  intrepid 
defenders  were  reduced  to  such  extremities  by 
the  want  of  provisions  that  they  were  compelled 
to  surrender  on  the  terms  offered  by  the  privy- 
council — absolute  indemnity  for  life  and  fortune, 
with  liberty  either  to  remain  in  security  at  home, 
or  to  depart  for  France.* 

A  considerable  number  of  their  brother  officers, 

Melancholy  who  had  takfn  Part  in  the  ™gh- 
fateofthe  land  campaign,  had  previously 
Lowland  Jaco-  Deen  admitted  to  the  same  honour- 
1  e  o  cers.  &^  terms,  and  had  been  conveyed 
to  the  Continent  at  the  expense  of  the  government. 
They  received  for  some  time  from  the  French  mo- 
narch pay  and  subsistence,  in  proportion  to  the 
rank  which  they  had  held  in  the  service  of  James. 
But  after  the  cause  of  the  exiled  sovereign  became 
desperate,  and  misfortunes  began  to  gather  thick 
around  the  French  monarchy,  they  felt  unwilling 
to  be  any  longer  a  burden  on  the  government,  and 
petitioned  to  be  received  into  the  service  of  Louis  as 
private  soldiers.  Their  generous  proposal  was  reluc- 
tantly acceded  to  by  James,  who  was  deeply  affected 
in  taking  leave  of  the  unfortunate  gentlemen  before 
they  set  out  to  join  the  French  army.  He  wrote 
down  their  names  in  his  pocket-book,  and  "  assured 
them  he  should  ever  retain  a  deep  sense  of  their 
devotion  to  his  person,  and,  if  Providence  should 
ever  restore  him  to  his  throne,  their  rank  in  his 
army  should  not  be  inferior  to  their  deserts.'' 
Having  been  formed  into  an  independent  company 
under  their  own  officers,  they  set  out  on  their 
march  to  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  a  distance  of  nine 
hundred  miles,  which  they  performed  on  foot. 
Their  pay  as  common  soldiers  amounted  to  only 
three  pence  a  day,  with  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
bread,  so  that  to  obtain  the  bare  necessaries  of  life 
they  were  obliged  to  part  with  their  watches,  rings, 

*  Siege  of  the  Bass,  reprinted  in  "  Miscellanea  Scotica;" 
Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  John  Blackadder,  by  Dr.  Crichton, 
Appendix,  pp.  382—386 ;  Minutes  of  the  Privy  Council. 


and  trinkets,  which  had  been  cherished  by  them  as 
the  tokens  of  love  or  of  friendship,  and  even  with  a 
portion  of  their  clothes.  The  post  both  of  danger 
and  of  toil  was  constantly  allotted  them,  and  at  the 
siege  of  Rosas,  in  Catalonia,  under  Marshal  Noailles, 
and  in  a  subsequent  campaign  in  Alsace,  their 
desperate  valour  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
whole  army.  But  the  numbers  of  this  little  band 
rapidly  diminished — not  a  few  of  them  fell  by  the 
sword,  others  perished  by  fatigue,  privation,  and 
sickness ;  so  that,  when  five  years  afterwards  the 
company  was  disbanded  at  Silistad,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  only  sixteen  of  the  original  number 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  remained  alive,  and  of  these 
only  five  returned  to  their  native  country.* 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1694  a  sad  calamity  fell 
upon  the  king  and  country.  On  Death  of 
the  28th  of  December  Queen  Mary  Queen  Mary. 
died  of  smallpox,  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  her 
age.  She  was  an  exemplary  wife,  and  a  judicious 
and  kind-hearted  sovereign,  and  her  sudden  and 
unexpected  loss  almost  broke  the  heart  of  her 
husband,  who,  on  all  other  occasions,  was  remark- 
able for  his  coolness  and  fortitude.  The  amiable 
disposition  of  Mary,  her  winning  manners  and 
unostentatious  piety,  together  with  her  courage, 
ability,  and  personal  beauty,  endeared  her  to  her 
subjects,  and  her  untimely  death  caused  deep  and 
general  sorrow.  The  Scottish  people,  though  she 
was  personally  a  stranger  to  them,  honoured  her 
for  her  virtues,  and  mourned  her  death  the  more 
deeply,  remembering  that  she  was  a  descendant  of 
their  ancient  royal  race. 

The  friends  of  the  exiled  king,  both  in  Britain 
and  on  the  Continent,  confidently  predicted  that  the 
death  of  Mary  would  exercise  a  most  injurious 
influence  on  the  Revolution  settlement,  and  that 
William,  deprived  of  her  powerful  aid  and  wise 
counsel,  would  find  it  impossible  much  longer  to 
maintain  his  position  on  the  throne.  But  their 
expectations  were  doomed  to  be  disappointed,  and 
the  remainder  of  William's  reign  was  much  more 
tranquil  than  its  commencement. 

*  Memoirs  of  Dundee,  with  an  account  of  Dundee's 
officers  after  they  went  to  France ;  Carstairs*  State  Papers, 
pp.  137—139. 
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CHAPTER  LVI. 

WILLIAM. 

a.d.  1694—1702. 

After  the  massacre  of  Glencoe,  by  which  the 

State  of  the  Public  mind  had  been  greatly  W" 

public,  mind  tated   against   the  king  and   the 

after  the  mas-  government,  the  commissioner  was 

sacreofGlen-  °     ,      .     ,        ...  .  „ 

coe.    Policy  of  authorised,  with   a  view  to  allay 

the  govern-  the  prevailing  discontent,  to  agree 

ment.  ^Q  j.£e  passing  0f  acfs  for  the  en. 

couragement  and  extension  of  trade  and  manufac- 
tures, so  far  as  such  acts  might  not  interfere  with 
the  trade  of  England.  The  renewal  of  the  charter 
of  the  English  East  India  Company,  and  the  oppo- 
sition offered  to  the  exclusive  privileges  conferred 
by  it,  aroused  a  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise  in 
Scotland,  whose  trade  had  been  long  in  a  lan- 
guishing and  depressed  condition  beyond  that  of 
almost  any  nation  in  Europe.  Much  of  this  de- 
pression was  clearly  traceable  to  the  selfish  and 
monopolising  policy  of  England,  particularly  to  the 
passing  of  the  Navigation  Act  of  1660,  by  which 
Scotland  had  been  deprived  of  trading  privileges 
which  she  formerly  enjoyed,  and  in  the  possession 
of  which  she  had  been  rapidly  rising  into  wealth 
and  importance.  Numerous  expedients  had,  from 
time  to  time,  occupied  the  thoughts  of  enlightened 
and  patriotic  men  for  giving  a  fresh  impulse  to  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  industry  in  Scotland,  and 
elevating  her  to  that  position  which  she  seemed 
fitted  to  occupy  in  the  scale  of  nations.  Among 
William  these  was  William  Paterson,  the 
Paterson.  originator,  it  is  said,  of  the  Bank 
of  England,*  as  well  as  of  the  first  public  bank  that 
had  been  established  in  his  native  country. f  He  is 
represented  as  being — and  indeed,  by  the  wisdom 
evinced  in  his  ill-fated  plans,  appeal's  to  have  been — 
a  man  of  liberal  and  comprehensive  mind,  profound 
sagacity,  and  original  genius,  but,  unfortunately  for 
himself  and  his  country,  far  in  advance  of  his  age. 
Of  his  early  history  little  is  known,  and  that  little 
abounds  in  apparent  contradictions.  At  one  time 
he  is  spoken  of  as  a  missionary,  at  another  as  a 
buccaneer.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that 
he  was  a  man  of  education,  and  that,  either  from  a 
desire  to  extend  his  knowledge,  or  from  some  other 
motive,  he  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  spent  some 
time  in  different  parts  of  the  American  continent. 
After  a  time,  his  attention  was  particularly  directed 
to  the  isthmus  connecting  North  and  South  Ame- 
rica. Situated  between  the  two  great  oceans  of  the 
globe,  it  appeared  to  his  sagacious  mind  as  by 
nature  adapted  to  become  the  site  of  the  commercial 
capital  of  the  world.  He  was  particularly  struck 
with  the  advantages  it  seemed  to  offer  for  opening 
to  his  native  country  a  participation  in  the  trade 
of  the  East  Indies,  by  which  England  was  be- 
coming enriched,  and  which  the  merchants  of  that 
country  had  hitherto  monopolised.     Full  of  this 

*  Burnet,  vol.  iv.  p.  230;  Ralph,  vol.  ii.  pp.  478—481. 
f  The  Bank  of  Scotland,  established  17th  of  July,  1695. 


idea  he  laboured  to  gain  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  geography  of  that  remarkable  neck  of  land,  its 
climate,  soil,  and  productions,  mineral  and  vege- 
table, its  native  tribes,  and  their  relation  to  the 
Spanish  colony  that  had  planted  itself  on  the 
western  shore.  On  his  return  to  Britain,  he  had 
matured  a  scheme  by  which  he  The  Darien 
hoped  to  render  Scotland  a  great  scheme, 
emporium  of  trade  and  commerce.  He  communi- 
cated his  views  to  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  whom  he 
met  in  London,  and  who  entered  so  warmly  into 
the  scheme  that  he  accompanied  Paterson  to  Scot- 
land, where  he  introduced  him  to  the  Marquis  of 
Tweeddale  and  other  ministers  of  state,  to  whom  he 
explained  the  great  project  he  had  formed.  The 
site  he  had  selected  as  an  emporium  for  the  trade  of 
the  eastern  and  western  hemispheres  was  the  Isth- 
mus of  Darien.  His  project  was  in  a  high  degree 
liberal  and  enlightened,  and  its  advantages,  as 
pointed  out  by  himself,  show  that  he  was  no  idle 
dreamer,  but  had  calmly  and  laboriously  pondered 
the  whole  subject,  as  compared  with  other  great 
commercial  enterprises,  both  of  ancient  and  modern 
times.  "  The  time  and  expense,"  Commercial 
he  says,  "  of  navigation  to  China,  project  of  I  a- 
Japan,  the  Spice  Islands,  and  the  terson. 

far  greatest  part  of  the  East  Indies  will  be  lessened 
more  than  half,  and  the  consumption  of  European 
commodities  more  than  doubled,  trade  will  increase 
trade,  and  money  will  increase  money,  and  the 
trading  world  shall  no  more  need  to  want  work  for 
their  hands,  but  will  rather  want  hands  for  their 
work.  Thus  the  door  of  the  seas  and  the  key  of  the 
universe,  with  anything  of  a  reasonable  manage- 
ment, will  of  course  enable  its  proprietors  to  give 
laws  to  both  oceans,  and  to  become  arbitrators  of 
the  commercial  world,  without  being  liable  to  the 
fatigues,  expenses,  and  dangers,  or  contracting  the 
guilt  and  blood  of  Alexander  and  Csesar.  In  all  our 
empires  that  have  been  anything  universal,  the 
conquerors  have  been  obliged  to  seek  out  and  court 
their  conquests  from  afar,  but  the  universal  force 
and  influence  of  this  attractive  magnet  is  such  as 
can  much  more  effectually  bring  empire  home  to  its 
proprietor's  doors.  *****  The  nature  of  these 
discoveries  is  such  as  not  to  be  engrossed  by  any 
one  nation  or  people,  with  exclusion  to  others,  nor 
can  it  be  thus  attempted  without  evident  hazard 
and  ruin,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, who,  by  their  prohibiting  any  other  people 
to  trade,  or  so  much  as  to  go  to  or  dwell  in  the 
Indies,  had  not  only  lost  that  trade  they  were  not 
able  to  maintain,  but  have  depopulated  and  ruined 
those  countries  therewith,  so  that  the  Indies  have 
rather  conquered  Spain  and  Portugal  than  they 
have  conquered  the  Indies.  People  and  their  in- 
dustry are  the  true  riches  of  a  prince  or  nation,  and, 
in  respeGt  to  them,  all  other  things  are  but  ima- 
ginary. This  was  well  understood  by  the  people 
of  Rome,  who,  contrary  to  the  maxims  of  Sparta  and 
Spain,  by  general  naturalisations,  liberty  of  con- 
science, and  immunity  of  government,  far  more 
effectually  and  advantageously  conquered  and  kept 
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the  world,  than  ever  they  did  or  possibly  could  have 
done  by  the  sword." 

Whether  Tweeddale  and  the  other  ministers  had 
—its  reception    the  sagacity  to   perceive   the  ad- 
by  the  minis      vantages  of  this  splendid  scheme, 
tr^'  and  were   inclined  to  adopt  them 

through  motives  of  pure  patriotism,  is  of  compara- 
tively little  importance.  They  had  other  motives 
sufficiently  strong  to  induce  them  to  enter  warmly 
into  Paterson's  views.  In  consequence  of  the  mas- 
sacre of  Glencoe.both  the  king,  and  Secretary  Stair, 
who  had  been  implicated  in  that  transaction,  had 
become  exceedingly  unpopular;  and  it  was  supposed 
that  Paterson's  project  would  not  only  divert  the 
attention  of  the  people  from  that  horrible  tragedy, 
but,  if  supported  by  the  king  and  the  government, 
would  have  the  effect  of  effacing  the  recollection  of 
it,  and  restoring  them  to  public  favour.  Accord- 
ingly, Stair  in  particular  threw  his  whole  influence 
into  the  scale,  and  was  eloquent  in  his  laudation  of 
a  scheme  from  which  he  laboured  to  demonstrate 
that  Scotland  would  reap  advantages  beyond  cal- 
culation. Nor  was  the  project  less  acceptable, 
though  probably  from  other  and  purer  motives,  to 
the  nation  at  large. 

Almost  all  other  topics  of  public  interest  were, 

Reception  of      for    a    time,    comparatively    for- 

the  project  by     gotten,  and,  to  add  to  the  excite- 

the  people.        ment    which    hftd    seized     on    aR 

classes  of  the  community,  the  press  teemed  with 
pamphlets  which  flattered  the  most  extravagant 
hopes  of  national  wealth  and  power.  Many  of  these 
expatiated  upon  the  incalculable  riches  hid  in  the 
gold  and  silver  mines  with  which  the  isthmus  was 
supposed  to  abound;  but  it  is  only  justice  to  Pater- 
son  to  say  that  in  his  scheme  he  gives  no  encourage- 
ment to  the  delusive  expectations  thus  excited. 

Nothing  now  remained  but  to  obtain  the  sanction 
of  the  legislature  for  carrying  out  this  magnificent 
enterprise;  and  as  the  parliament  participated  in 
the  national  excitement,  which  apparently  extended 
even  to  the  king  and  the  government,  there  was  no 
obstacle  to  this  desirable  consummation.  An  act 
Act  for  was  drawn  up  under  the  direction 

establishing  a  of  Paterson  himself,  in  which  it 
company.         Wftg  provided  that  there  should  be 

established  "  A  company  trading  to  Africa  and  the 
Indies,  with  power  to  plant  colonies  and  build 
cities,  towns,  or  forts,  in  places  not  in  the  possession 
of  any  other  h  uropean  power,  with  the  consent  of 
the  natives."  The  principal  details  were  that  one 
half  of  the  proprietors  at  least  should  be  natives  of 
Scotland,  that  the  lowest  share  should  be  one 
hundred  pounds,  and  that  the  highest  should  not 
exceed  three  thousand  pounds.  That  no  part  of 
the  capital,  or  any  of  the  property,  of  the  company, 
should  be  liable  to  restraint  or  forfeiture  on  any 
pretence  whatever.  That  the  proprietors,  by  a 
plurality  of  voices,  should  be  empowered  to  frame 
their  own  constitutions,  civil  and  military,  to  be 
binding  on  all  persons  belonging  to  the  company, 
and  that  they  should  be  authorised  to  administer 
the  oath  de  fideli,  and  all  other  oaths  necessary  to 


their  management.  That  they  should,  for  the 
space  of  ten  years,  be  empowered  to  fit  out  or 
freight  their  own  or  foreign  vessels,  notwith- 
standing the  navigation  laws ;  to  plant  colonies 
and  build  cities  and  forts  in  places  not  already 
inhabited,  or  in  any  other  places,  on  obtaining  the 
consent  of  the  natives  or  other  inhabitants;  to 
defend  themselves,  and  to  take  reparation  for 
damage  done  them  by  sea  or  land ;  and  to  conclude 
treaties  of  peace  and  commerce  with  the  sovereigns 
or  proprietors  of  any  lands  in  Asia,  Africa,  or  Ame- 
rica, or  with  any  potentate  at  the  time  at  peace 
with  their  own  sovereign.  That  for  the  space  of 
twenty  years  all  the  vessels,  merchandise,  and  other 
effects  of  the  company,  with  the  exception  of  sugar 
and  tobacco  not  the  growth  of  their  own  plantations, 
should  be  free  from  all  duties  of  every  description. 
That  if,  contrary  to  the  rights  and  exemptions  of 
the  company,  any  of  their  vessels  were  stopped  or 
detained  by  foreign  powers,  his  majesty  promised 
to  interpose  his  authority  to  obtain  restitution,  repa- 
ration, and  satisfaction,  at  the  public  expense,  for  the 
damage  so  done.  That  the  company's  vessels  should 
be  bound  to  proceed  from  their  settlements  direct 
to  Scotland,  and  not,  except  in  cases  of  necessity, 
to  break  bulk  elsewhere,  and  that  none  of  the 
lieges  be  permitted  to  trade  to  the  company's  pos- 
sessions for  the  period  of  thirty  years  without  their 
license.  Finally,  that  all  the  members,  officials, 
and  servants  of  the  company  should  be  declared  free 
from  impressment  or  personal  service,  and  from 
taxation  or  excise  for  twenty  years,  and  that  all 
foreigners  who  shall  become  members  of  the  com- 
pany be  declared  denizens  of  Scotland,  and  entitled 
to  all  the  privileges  of  native  members. 

The  act  for  establishing  the  company  was  passed 
by  parliament  on  the  26th  of  June,  . 

and  the  king  was  induced  to  grant     Act  26  June. 
a  charter    in   terms   of    the   act.      Subscription 
From    the   great    privileges   con-  books  opened  in 
r        j  ,l  It  London— 

ferred  on  the  company  the  pro- 
jectors naturally  expected  a  large  influx  of  English 
shareholders,  many  of  the  English  capitalists 
being  deeply  dissatisfied  at  being  debarred  from 
all  participation  in  the  lucrative  commerce  of  the 
East,  by  the  exclusive  privileges  conferred  on  the 
East  India  Company.  The  capital  of  the  company 
was  £600,000  ;  and  ten  of  the  directors  empowered 
to  receive  subscriptions  were  resident  in  London. 
Here  the  subscription  books  were  first  opened,  in 
the  month  of  October,  and  in  nine  days  £300,000, 
or  one  half  of  the  capital,  was  subscribed,  and  one 
fourth  of  it  actually  paid  down. 

In  February,  1696,  the  books  were  opened  in 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and  at         —and  in 
first  the  utmost  eagerness  to  sub-       Edinburgh 
scribe  was  manifested  by  persons     a         asgow. 
of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  yet  it  was  not  until 
the  month  of  August  that  the  whole  subscriptions 
were  filled  up. 

Meantime  the  East  India  Company  had  taken 
the  alarm — an  alarm  which  soon  rose  almost  to 
frenzy,  and  spread  to  both  houses  of  the  English 
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parliament.      They  had   recourse   to  the  unusual 

Alarm  of  the     measure  of  holding   a  conference, 

East  India       and  in  their  united  capacity  pre- 

Conipany.        Sented   an   address  to   the   crown 

against  the  Scottish  company.     "  By  reason,"  they 

said,   "  of  the  great   advantages   granted   to   the 

Address  to  the  Scots' East  Tndia  Company,  and  the 

king  from  duties  and  difficulties  that  lay  in 

both  Houses  of  that  trade  in  England,  a  great  part 

Parliament.  of  fhe  stock  &nd  shipping  of  this 

nation  would  be  carried  thither,  and  by  this  reason 
Scotland  might  be  made  a  free  port  for  all  East 
India  commodities  ;  and  consequently  those  several 
places  in  Europe  which  were  supplied  from  Eng- 
land would  be  furnished  from  Scotland  much 
cheaper  than  could  be  done  by  the  English,  and, 
therefore,  this  nation  would  lose  the  benefit  of 
supplying  foreign  parts  with  those  commodities 
which  had  always  been  a  great  article  in  the 
balance  of  their  foreign  trade.  Moreover,  that 
the  said  commodities  would  unavoidably  be  brought 
by  the  Scots  into  England  by  stealth,  both  by  sea 
and  land,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  English 
trade  and  navigation,  and  to  the  great  detriment 
of  his  majesty  in  his  customs.  And  that,  when 
that  nation  should  have  settled  themselves,  by 
plantations  in  America,  the  English  commerce  in 
tobacco,  sugar,  cotton,  wool,  skins,  masts,  &c, 
would  be  utterly  lost,  because  the  privileges  of 
that  nation,  granted  to  them  by  this  act,  wrere 
such  that  that  kingdom  must  be  the  magazine  of 
all  commodities,  and  the  English  plantations  and 
the  traffic  there  lost  to  this  nation,  and  the  exporta- 
tion of  their  own  manufactures  yearly  decreased."  * 
The  answer  of  the  king  to  this  address  naturally 
Dismissal  of  alarmed  the  promoters  of  the  corn- 
Scottish  pany  more  than  the  address  itself, 
ministers.        He  ^  rep0rted  to  have  said .   u  That 

he  had  been  ill  served  in  Scotland,  but  he  hoped 
that  some  remedies  might  be  found  to  prevent  the 
inconveniences  that  might  arise  from  this  act."f 
To  show  that  his  majesty  was  in  earnest,  the 
Marquis  of  Tweeddale  and  the  two  secretaries, 
Balrymple  and  Johnston,  were  immediately  dis- 
missed from  office. 

The  House  of  Commons,  not  content  with  their 
Continued       snare   *n  tne   narrow-minded  and 
opposition  of     foolish   address  to  the  king,  had 
the  House  of     the  arrogance  to  institute  an  in- 
quiry into  the  means  by  which  the 
act  had  been  obtained  in  the  Scottish  parliament. 
They  seized  on  the  company's  books  and  papers  in 
London,  and  passed  a  resolution  that  the  directors 
of  the  company  were  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  mis- 
demeanour.    They  even  went  so  far  as  to  impeach 
Lord  Belhaven  and   other  distinguished  Scottish 
gentlemen  whose  names  were   mentioned  in   the 
act  as  directors  of  the  company,  %  for  administering 
in  England  the  oath  dejideli  to  a  foreign  association. 
Though   these   proceedings — the  manifestations  of 
impotent  rage,  and  practically  inoperative — were 
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sufficiently  ridiculous,  they  nevertheless  had  the 
effect  of  alarming  the  English  shareholders,  many 
of  whom  dropped  their  connection  with  the  com- 
pany by  failing  to  pay  up  their  instalments.  Their 
shares  thus  became  forfeited,  so  that  the  sum  of 
£100,000  was  added  to  the  stock  to  be  subscribed 
in  Scotland ;  but  two  days  before  the  time  ap- 
pointed for  closing  the  books,  the  whole  capital, 
including  this  addition,  was  subscribed. 

As  the  directors  still  found  themselves  without 
sufficient  capital  for  carrying  on    _effectofthi8 
their  great  undertaking,  they  deter-     opposition  on 
mined  to  extend  their  applications      t«e  English 
for  subscriptions  to  friendly  trading        are  10    eis' 
communities  on  the  Continent.     The  opposition  of 
the  king  and  the  English  parliament  had  so  intimi- 
dated the  English  shareholders,  that  in  a  short  time, 
after  deducting  the  £100,000  added  to  the  stock, 
there  still  remained  double  the  amount  of  English 
stock  unallotted.      This  the  directors  now  resolved, 
if  practicable,  to  transfer  to  foreigners;  and,  with 
this  view,  a  deputation  was  dispatched  to  Holland 
and  Hamburgh  to  open  the  subscription  books.    But 
the  commercial  jealousy  that  had  driven  them  from 
England   pursued  them   to   the   Continent.     The 
king,  under  the  influence  of  the     Subscriptions 
Dutch,  as  well  as  of  his  English  ad-        opened  at 
visers,  had  sent  instructions  to  Sir     Opposition  of 
Paul  Rycaut,  the  English  resident      the  English 
at   Hamburgh,   to   offer   the  most        resident, 
strenuous  opposition  to  the  proceedings  of  the  depu- 
tation.   He  accordingly  presented  a  memorial  to  the 
senate  or  council  of  burgomasters,  informing  them 
that  the  commissioners  then  in  treaty  with  their 
state  had  no  authority  from  the  king,  and  threaten- 
ing them  with  his  majesty's  displeasure  if  they 
should  give  any  countenance  to  the  Scottish  com- 
pany. The  senate,  justly  indignant  at  this  insolent 
and    haughty    message,   returned    the    following 
spirited  answer:  "  We  look  upon  it  as  a  very  strange 
thing,  that  the  king  of  Britain   should  offer  to 
hinder  us   from  entering  into  engagements  with 
his  own   subjects  in   Scotland,  to  whom  he  has 
lately  given  such  large  privileges  by  so  solemn  an 
act  of  parliament."     By  this  time  nearly  the  w  hole 
£200,000  had  been   subscribed  ;   but  this   official 
disclaimer  on  the  part  of  Rycaut  so  alarmed  the 
merchants,  that  the  greater  part  withdrew  their 
subscriptions,  and  the  Scots  were  thus  left  almost 
entirely  to  their  own  resources  for  carrying  out  their 
vast  undertaking. 

The  indignation  and  disgust  of  the  people  of 
Scotland  were  universal  and  ex-       Memorials 
treme.     Numerous  memorials  were      addressed  to 
presented   to   the   king  from   the        the  king, 
company  and  its  office-bearers,  together  with  re- 
monstrances to  the  Scottish  officers  of  state.     For 
a  time   all   seemed  in  vain.      At  last,   however, 
on  the  2nd  of  August,  1697,  a  short  answer  was 
returned,  assuring  the  company,  that  on  the  king's 
return    to    England    their    complaints    would    be 
taken  into  consideration  ;  and  that,  in  the  mean- 
time, instructions  had  been  given  to  the  English 
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representatives  in  foreign  countries  not  to  employ 
his  majesty's  name  in  obstructing  the  operations 
of  the  company.  This  turned  out  to  be  utterly 
fallacious,  for  on  application  being  made  to  the 
foreign  residents,  they  declared  that  they  had 
received  no  such  instructions. 

Notwithstanding    these    multiplied    discourage- 

The  company     ments,  the  Scots  resolved  to  per- 

resolved  to       sist  in  their  scheme,  the  opposi- 

proceed.         tjQn  to  w|^   on  the  par(.  of  the 

English  was  held  to  be  a  testimony  in  its  favour. 
Six  vessels,  carrying  from  thirty  to  sixty  guns, 
were  purchased,  or  ordered  to  be  built  for  the  com- 
pany at  Hamburgh.  These  were  freighted  with  a 
cargo  of  merchandise,  military  stores,  and  pro- 
visions ;  and  twelve  hundred  men,  three  hundred  of 
whom  belonged  to  families  of  distinction,  volun- 
teered to  accompany  the  expedition,  ambitious  to 
become  the  founders  of  a  new  state  in  the  western 
hemisphere — a  state  bidding  fair  to  rival  in  mag- 
nificence and  wealth  all  the  great  commercial 
communities  either  of  ancient  or  modern  times. 

Sailing  of  the  The  national  enthusiasm  excited 
expedition.  by  this  great  enterprise  extended 
downwards  to  the  humblest  ranks  of  the  com- 
munity ;  and,  on  the  26th  of  July,  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  sailing  of  the  expedition,  "  the  whole 
city  of  Edinburgh,"  it  is  said,  "  poured  down  upon 
Leith  to  see  the  colony  depart,  amid  the  tears, 
and  prayers,  and  praises  of  relations  and  friends. 
Many  seamen  and  soldiers,  whose  services  had 
been  refused  because  more  had  offered  themselves 
than  were  needed,  were  found  hid  in  the  ships, 
and  when  ordered  ashore  clung  to  the  ropes  and 
timbers,  imploring  to  go  without  reward  with 
their  companions." 

The  squadron  reached  the  Gulf  of  Darien  about 
Arrival  and      the  end   of  October,   and  on  the 

proceedings  of    3rd  of  November  the  voyagers  dis- 

the  colonists.      embarked  at  Acta,   a   secure    and 

capacious  harbour  at  an  equal  distance  between 
Portobello  and  Carthagena.  The  harbour  was 
enclosed  by  a  peninsula  stretching  southward,  and 
united  on  the  north  to  the  mainland  by  a  narrow 
neck  of  land,  where  they  built  a  fortress,  which 
they  named  Fort  St.  Andrew.  With  the  consent 
of  all  the  native  tribes  in  the  neighbourhood,  they 
took  possession  of  the  unappropriated  territory, 
which  they  styled  New  Caledonia,  where  they 
founded  New  Edinburgh,  the  intended  capital. 
They  established  amicable  relations  with  the  native 
chiefs,  and  made  friendly  advances  to  the  Spanish 
authorities  at  Panama  and  Carthagena.  The 
colony  being  thus  constituted,  their  council  issued 
a  proclamation  declaring  New  Edinburgh  to  be  a 
free  port  to  all  nations,  and  guaranteeing  to  all 
persons  who  should  choose  to  trade  with  them,  or 
settle  amongst  them,  an  equal  partieipation  with 
themselves  in  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immu- 
nities which  had  been  granted  to  them. 

Intelligence  of  the  founding  of  the  colony 
reached  Edinburgh  on  the  25th  of  March,  1699, 
and  WaS  received  with  a  paroxysm  of  delight, 


which,  though  lamentably  premature,  as  was  after- 
wards found,  evinced  the  deep  in-       Rejoicings, 
terest  taken  in  the  project  by  the  &«.T  in 

whole  nation.  "  It  was  celebrated,"  Edinburgh, 
we  are  told,  "  with  the  most  extravagant  rejoicings. 
Thanks  were  publicly  offered  up  to  God  in  all  the 
churches  of  the  city.  At  a  public  graduation  of 
students,  which  the  magistrates  attended  in  their 
robes,  the  professor  of  philosophy  pronounced  a 
harangue  in  favour  of  the  settlement,  the  legality 
of  which  was  maintained  in  the  printed  theses  of 
the  students.  It  seems  even  to  have  been  a  com- 
mon subject  of  declamation  from  the  pulpit."* 

The  colonists  had  arrived  in  the  beginning  of 
winter,  to  Europeans  the  most  Distress  of 
healthful  and  agreeable  period  of  the  colony, 
the  year  in  a  tropical  country;  but  on  the  return 
of  summer,  the  sickly  influence  of  the  climate  be- 
came alarmingly  perceptible.  Diseases  unknown 
in  the  temperate  climate  of  Britain  began  to  thin 
the  ranks  of  the  unfortunate  settlers,  and  to  paralyse 
the  industry  of  those  who  survived.  The  gentle- 
men had  been  unaccustomed  to  manual  labour,  and 
the  peasants,  inured  to  the  cold  regions  of  the 
north  and  sufficiently  hardy  on  their  native  soil, 
sunk  under  the  fervour  of  a  tropical  sun.  The 
ground  in  consequence  remained  uncleared,  and 
the  number  of  huts  they  had  been  able  to  construct 
were  not  sufficient  for  their  protection  from  the 
rains  with  which  the  country  is  deluged  during  two- 
thirds  of  the  year.  Provisions  in  the  winter  began 
to  fall  short ;  and,  as  they  had  not  yet  been  able 
to  raise  their  subsistence  in  the  colony  itself,  they 
had  no  other  resource  than  their  native  country,  or 
the  British  settlements  in  North  America.  A 
vessel  with  provisions  had  been  dispatched  from  the 
Clyde  in  the  month  of  February,  but  she  never 
reached  her  destination,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  burnt  at  sea  ;  and  the  colonists,  distressed  at 
the  want  of  intelligence  from  home,  sent  one  of 
their  council  to  Scotland  with  an  urgent  request 
to  the  directors  of  the  company,  that  they  would 
not  delay  sending  them  the  necessary  supplies, 
and  also  with  an  address  to  the  king  complain- 
ing of  the  treatment  to  which  they  had  been 
subjected,  and  earnestly  soliciting  his  protection. 
Before  any  answer  could  arrive,  Attack  by  the 
however,  the  infant  settlement  was  Spaniards. 
attacked  by  the  Spaniards.  They  were  boldly  met 
and  defeated  by  Captain  James  Montgomery ; 
but  the  colonists,  naturally  apprehensive  of  being 
harassed  by  hostilities,  which  they  might  not 
always  be  able  successfully  to  resist,  sunk  deeper 
and  deeper  into  despondency,  and  were  on  the 
point  of  breaking  out  into  open  mutiny.  Mis- 
fortunes continued  to  thicken  around  them.  One 
of  their  vessels  named  the  Dolphin,  on  a  voyage  to 
Barbadoes,  happening  to  be  stranded  on  the  coast 
of  Carthagena,  the  cargo  was  confiscated,  and  the 
commander,  Captain  Pinkerton,  and  the  whole  crew 
were  made  prisoners  and  sent  to  Spain,  to  be  tried 
as  pirates.  In  this  distressing  situation,  the  un- 
*  Arnot*B  History  of  Edinburgh, 
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fortunate  settlers  never  had  entertained  any  doubt 
of  being:  furnished  with  supplies  from  the  colonies 
of  the  west.     Here  they  were  again  doomed  to  dis- 
Burbarous       appointment.    They  found,  to  their 
orders  of  the      horror  and  consternation,  that  the 
*>'  king  had  sent  orders  to  the  go- 

vernors of  the  British  colonies  in  Jamaica,  Barba- 
does,  New  York,  and  other  places,  to  issue  procla- 
mations in  his  name  prohibiting  all  the  settlers, 
under  their  respective  jurisdictions,  from  holding 
any  intercourse  with  the  Scottish  colony  at  Darien, 
or  giving  them  any  supplies  of  provisions,  ammu- 
nition, or  arms.  This  proved  the  decisive  blow. 
After  struggling  on  for  a  short  time,  during  which 
they  were  indebted  for  supplies  to  the  charity  of 
the  native  Indians,  the  colony,  notwithstanding  the 
earnest  remonstrances  of  Paterson,  was  broken  up, 
having  subsisted  only  about  eight  months.  In  the 
meantime,  a  vessel  containing  three  hundred  re- 
cruits and  a  quantity  of  provisions  and  military 
stores  had  sailed  from  Leith,  but  on  their  arrival 
they  found  the  settlement  deserted,  and  proceeded 
to  Jamaica. 

In  the  month  of  November,  a  third  expedition 
Departure  of     consisting  of  four  vessels,  carrying 
a  third         one  thousand  three  hundred  men, 
expedition.       sailed    from   the   Clyde,  notwith- 
standing  indistinct    rumours   of  the  fate  of  the 
colony   had  reached   the   directors.      Arriving  at 
their  destination,  the  voyagers  were  astonished  to 
find  the  settlement  deserted,  the  huts  burned,  and 
the  fortifications  dismantled,  and  were  with  diffi- 
culty prevented  from  re-embarking  and  returning 
home.     They  landed,  however,  and  but  for  the  dis- 
union and  misconduct  of  their  leaders,  they  might 
have  succeeded  in  restoring  the  settlement,  notwith- 
standing the  manifold  and  heavy  discouragements 
under  which  they  laboured.      Shortly  after  their 
arrival,  they  learned  that  the  Spaniards  were  again 
preparing  for  an  attack.     Captain  Drummond,  one 
Continued        °f  the  original  council,  who   had 
disasters  of  the    returned  from  New  York,  whither 
colony—        he  nad  procee(jed  after  the  aban- 
donment of  the  settlement,  proposed  to  anticipate 
this  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards  by 
attacking  them  before  they  had  time  to  complete 
their    preparations ;    but    this    bold    and    politic 
scheme  was  frustrated  by  the  jealousy  and  pusil- 
lanimity of  the  council,  to  whom  the  conduct  of  the 
expedition  had  been  entrusted.     At  this  juncture, 
Captain  Campbell  of  Fanab,  an  intrepid  officer,  who 
had   served  in   the  Earl  of  Argyll's  regiment  in 
Flanders,  arrived  in  the  settlement,  and  prepared, 
with  only   two   hundred   men,   to   take  the  field 
against  the  invaders.     Meantime  the  Spanish  land 
forces,  amounting,  it  is  alleged,  to  fifteen  hundred 
men,  accompanied    by  a  large  body  of  Indians, 
were  advancing  from  Panama  and  Santa  Maria, 
through   the   forest.      Campbell    met  them,   and, 
after  a  short  conflict,  defeated  and  dispersed  them, 
—its  final        But  this  victory,  though  decisive, 
destruction.      was  0f  no  permanent  benefit.     The 
Spanish  fleet,  consisting  of  eleven  ships  under  the 


command  of  Don  Juan  Pimianta,  blockaded  the 
harbour,  and  landed  a  body  of  troops,  by  whom 
the  fort  was  immediately  invested  beyond  hope 
of  relief,  and  on  the  1 8th  of  March  the  colony 
capitulated  on  honourable  terms.  The  settlers, 
carrying  their  goods  along  with  them,  embarked 
for  Jamaica,  but  misfortune  still  pursued  them. 
One  of  their  vessels  was  wrecked  on  the  western 
coast  of  Cuba,  and  another  was  lost  on  the  bar  of 
Carolina  with  its  whole  passengers  and  crew,  six- 
teen excepted.  Campbell,  in  the  meantime,  dread- 
ing the  vengeance  of  the  Spaniards,  had  escaped 
to  New  York,  from  which  he  embarked  for  Scot- 
land. The  remainder  of  the  colonists  were  so 
weakened  by  disease  and  famine  that  they  were 
unable,  without  the  assistance  of  the  Spaniards, 
even  to  weigh  the  anchors  of  the  vessels  in  which 
they  had  embarked.  Their  voyage  was  to  the  last 
degree  disastrous.  They  were  forced  to  take  refuge 
in  English  ports,  where  some  of  them  voluntarily 
remained ;  and  in  Spanish  ports,  where  others 
were  detained  as  prisoners ;  and  it  was  not  until 
after  the  lapse  of  many  months  that  a  remnant 
of  the  unfortunate  colonists,  numbering  only  about 
thirty  persons,  reached  their  native  shores. 

Many  causes,  no  doubt,  concurred  in  bringing 
about  the  ruin  of  this  splendid  scheme,  but  the 
chief  of  these  unquestionably  were  the  selfishness 
and  narrow-minded  jealousy  of  the  English  mer- 
chants, and  the  unworthy  compliance,  and  most  un- 
justifiable policy  of  the  king. 

The  indignation  and  despair  of  the  people  of 
Scotland  at  the  destruction  of  their      indignation 
favourite  project,  were  manifested    and  despair  of 
by  undisguised  hatred  against  the     the  people  of 

J  .j         *.!•  Scotland. 

government,  and  public  commo- 
tions amounting  almost  to  rebellion.  Such  was 
the  exasperation  of  the  public  mind  against  the 
king,  who  was  regarded  as  the  chief  author  of 
the  disaster,  that  a  feeling  in  favour  of  the  exiled 
house  of  Stewart  began  to  revive.  Not  only  had 
the  reasonable  hopes  of  the  people  been  bitterly 
disappointed,  but  individuals  and  families  innume- 
rable had  been  ruined ;  and  the  large  sums  of 
money  sunk  and  lost  in  the  project  were  more 
than  a  country  so  poor  as  Scotland  then  was  could 
lose  without  the  risk  of  national  bankruptcy.  To 
all  these  substantial  causes  of  discontent  must  be 
added  a  sense  of  wounded  national  pride.  Scot- 
land felt  that  her  commercial  interests  as  an  ancient 
and  independent  kingdom  were  entirely  subordi- 
nated to  those  of  her  ancient  rival,  to  whom  she 
was  now  attached  like  a  conquered  province.  The 
memory  of  former  independence  aggravated  the 
sense  of  present  degradation,  and  the  origin  of 
every  social  calamity  was  referred  to  the  union  of 
the  two  crowns,  and  the  pernicious  influence  of 
English  councils  on  the  affairs  of  Scotland. 

It  is  no  apology  for  the  injustice  and  cruelty 
with  which  Scotland  was  treated    Ultimate  effect 
at  this  period  to  say  that  good  has     of  the  loss  of 
ultimately  been  evolved  out  of  evil.         Darien. 
The    opposition   manifested    towards   the   Darien 
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scheme,  and  the  consequent  failure  of  that  great 
project,  though  it  partly  retarded,  contributed  in 
the  end  most  materially  to  bring  about  that  in- 
corporating union  by  which  Scotland  has  gained 
far  more  than  she  had  lost ;  and  both  nations,  as  a 
united  kingdom,  have  risen  to  a  height  of  national 
greatness,  wealth,  and  power,  and  assumed  a 
higher  rank  among  the  nations  of  the  world  than 
either  separately  could  ever  have  attained. 

Justice  to  the  memory  of  William  Paterson  de- 
Death  and  mands  one  closing  remark.  Like 
character  of  most  men  in  advance  of  their  age, 
rson.  as  he  undoubtedly  was,  he  died  in 
poverty  and  neglect;  but  posterity  must  ever  re- 
gard him  as  a  man  of  profound  practical  sagacity, 
enlarged  and  liberal  views,  and  disinterested  pa- 
triotism. The  failure  of  the  great  scheme  of  which 
he  was  the  projector  is  no  argument  against  the 
scheme  itself,  and  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by 
an  opposition  which  he  could  not  have  anticipated, 
and  which  the  nation  itself  had  not  the  power  to 
resist. 

The  loss  of  Darien  rankled  long  in  the  minds  of 
the  Scottish  people,  and  alienated  their  affections 
from  the  government  of  William.  While  the  fate 
of  the  colony  was  still  pending,  the  council-general 
of  the  company  resolved  to  make  a  personal  appeal 
to  the  king  against  the  treatment  which  they  had 
received  from  his  officers ;  but  Lord  Basil  Hamil- 
ton, a  young  and  popular  nobleman,  to  whom  their 
address  was  entrusted,  was  refused  an  audience, 
with  an  expression  of  displeasure  that  their  case 
should  have  been  committed  to  one  who  had  given 
no  proof  of  his  affection  for  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment.* A  general  national  address  was  then  pre- 
sented to  the  king  by  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale, 
requesting  him  to  submit  the  affairs  of  the  company 
to  a  parliament,  but  it  was  received  with  con- 
temptuous indifference.  When  the  Estates  met  in 
May,  1700,  in  spite  of  the  urgent  entreaties  of 
Queensberry,  the  commissioner,  and  Marchmont, 
the  chancellor,  they  proceeded  to  take  up  a  resolu- 
tion to  maintain  the  colony  of  Caledonia,  in  Darien, 
as  a  legal  and  rightful  settlement.  The  commis- 
sioner, finding  that  the  resolution  would  certainly 
be  carried,  adjourned  the  parliament  amid  general 
expressions  of  deep  discontent. 

In  this  excited  state  of  the  public  mind,  news 
arrived  of  the  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  at  Tubacante. 
An  illumination  was  immediately  ordered  in  the 
capital,  and  the  populace  seized  the  opportunity  of 
venting  their  displeasure  upon  the  members  of  the 

*  Dalrymple  mentions  that  Lord  Basil,  determined  that 
the  address  should  reach  the  royal  hands,  watched  his 
majesty's  exit  from  the  Saloon  of  Audience,  and  thrust  the 
address  into  his  hands.  "  That  young  man  is  too  bold," 
said  William ,  and  then,  admiring  his  spirit,  he  added,  "  if 
a  man  can  be  too  bold  in  the  cause  of  his  country." 


government  by  smashing  the  windows  of  their 
houses.  They  next  proceeded  to  the  house  of  the 
lord-advocate,  and  demanded  the  liberation  of  two 
prisoners  confined  for  circulating  hand-bills  on  the 
Darien  question.  Their  demand  not  having  been 
complied  with  so  promptly  as  they  wished,  they 
broke  open  the  Tolbooth,  and  set  at  liberty  their 
friends,  along  with  all  the  other  prisoners,  the 
musical  bells  of  St.  Giles's  all  the  while  playing 
"  Wilfu'  Willie." 

The  government  seem  to  have  been  either  unable 
or  afraid  to  take  vigorous  steps  to  punish  the 
rioters.  Four  only  of  their  number  were,  after 
much  delay,  brought  to  trial,  one  of  whom  was 
condemned  to  be  scourged,  and  three  to  be  pilloried  ; 
but  their  sentence  partook  more  of  the  character  of 
a  triumph  than  of  a  punishment — "  The  mob,"  says 
Carstairs,  "  huzzaing  them  all  along,  and  throwing 
flowers  and  roses  on  the  iron  for  their  honour,  and 
wine  going  about  like  water."  * 

The  public  mind  continued  in  a  state  of  great 
exasperation.  A  new  national  address  was  pre- 
pared of  the  most  inflammatory  kind  ;  and  when  the 
parliament  assembled  on  the  29th  of  October,  the 
table  was  loaded  with  angry  addresses  and  peti- 
tions from  every  part  of  the  country,  and  the  votes 
and  proceedings  of  the  English  parliament  respect- 
ing the  Darien  Company,  the  memorial  to  the 
Senate  of  Hamburgh,  and  the  proclamations  issued 
by  the  governors  of  the  English  colonies,  were  con- 
demned in  the  strongest  terms  by  the  Estates  ;  and 
it  was  agreed  to  transmit  to  the  king  a  resolution 
asserting  the  legality  of  the  settlement  at  Darien. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  William  sympa- 
thised with  the  misfortunes  of  his  Scottish  subjects, 
and  felt  the  justice  of  their  demands;  but  it  was 
beyond  his  power  to  grant  them  redress,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  Scotland  to 
the  zealous  and  selfish  policy  of  the  English  par- 
liament and  people. 

The  remainder  of  William's  reign  in  Scotland 
passed  on  without  any  event  worthy        n    th    f 
of  notice.     He  died  on  the  8th  of    William,  and 
March,    1702,  in    the    fifty-second     acccwion  of 
year  of  his  age,  and  thirteenth  of  Anne, 

his  reign,  having  survived  his  consort,  Queen  Mary, 
upwards  of  six  years,  his  father-in-law,  James, 
only  four  months.  William  left  behind  him  the 
character  of  a  great  politician,  and  an  able  general; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  the 
Scottish  nation  in  the  massacre  of  Glencoe,  and  the 
affair  of  Darien,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  his 
reign  was  greatly  conducive  to  the  establishment 
of  constitutional  liberty.  He  was  succeeded  by  the 
Princess  Anne,  wife  of  George  Prince  of  Denmark, 
and  the  eldest  surviving  daughter  of  James  II. 
*  Carstairs'  Papers,  p.  615. 
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CHAPTER  LVII. 

ANNE. 

a.d.  1702—1707. 
The  union  of  the  two  crowns  in  the  person  of 


Long- 


James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland  and 


cherished  pro-  First  of  England  naturally  sug- 
jectofaunion.  geste(i  tm3  idea  of  such  a  union 
between  the  two  kingdoms  that  both,  losing  their 
separate  identity,  should  be  merged  into  one  mon- 
archy. Amongst  the  first  to  embrace,  and  the 
most  ardent  in  cherishing,  this  idea  was  James  him- 
self; but  his  scheme  was  far  too  comprehensive  to 
be  practicable,  and  embracing,  as  it  did,  a  complete 
identification  of  both  nations,  not  only  in  civil  laws, 
but  especially  in  religion,  naturally  failed  of  success. 
During  the  three  succeeding  reigns,  as  well  as  the 
intervening  Protectorate  of  Cromwell,  the  project, 
though  beset  with  difficulties,  was  never  wholly 
abandoned.  The  project  of  James  continued  to  be 
entertained  by  his  successors,  and  their  attempts 
to  realise  it  contributed  to  the  extinction  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  House  of  Stewart.  Still,  however, 
patriotic  and  thoughtful  men  of  both  countries, 
though  they  could  not  clearly  see  their  way  to  the 
result,  had  discernment  enough  to  perceive  that  an 
incorporating  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  if  accom- 
plished without  doing  violence  to  the  rights  of 
either,  must  ultimately  be  productive  of  many  solid 
advantages  to  both.  The  people  of  Scotland,  and 
especially  those  of  the  capital,  at  first  paid  dearly 
for  the  distinction  of  having  given  a  sovereign  to 
their  ancient  rival.  The  withdrawal  of  the  court 
to  the  distant  capital  of  another  kingdom,  and  the 
consequent  resort  thither  of  great  numbers  of  the 
nobility  and  wealthy  landed  proprietors,  inflicted  a 
serious  injury  on  trade,  which  was  not  balanced  by 
any  compensating  participation  in  the  more  lucrative 
Obstacles  to  commerce  of  the  sister  kingdom, 
a  union.  On  the  contrary,  the  English  were 
jealous  to  the  last  degree  of  any  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  Scots  with  their  commercial  enter- 
prises ;  and  questions  naturally  arising  out  of  the 
claims  of  the  latter,  and  the  selfish  and  pertinacious 
resistance  of  the  former,  contributed,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  cause,  to  retard  that  union  between 
the  two  kingdoms  which  all  wise  and  good  men 
had  so  long  desired  to  see,  and  which,  during  the 
century  and  a  half  that  have  elapsed  since  its  happy 
accomplishment,  has  been  found  a  source  of  incal- 
culable blessings  to  both  sections  of  the  island. 
During  the  whole  of  his  reign,  this  important 

,,  ,         measure  had  been  approved  by  the 

Message  by  ,     .    ,  rr  f .     . 

William  to  the    sound   judgment,    and    cherished 
commons  re-      by  the  disinterested  patriotism,  of 
commending      Wmiam     but  the  exasperation  of 
a  union.  ,      _       \  ,  *: 

the  Scottish  people  at  the  depres- 
sion of  their  trade,  and  particularly  at  the  failure 
of  the  Darien  scheme,  coupled  with  the  invincible 
repugnance  of  the  English  to  the  admission  of 
the  Scots  to  equal  trading  privileges,  effectually 


prevented  the  execution  of  this  great  design. 
William,  however,  cherished  it  to  the  very  close 
of  life,  and,  when  labouring  under  his  last  illness, 
on  the  28th  of  February,  1702,  he  sent  a  message 
to  the  commons  reminding  them  of  his  former 
appeals  on  this  subject,  and  concluding  with  these 
words — "  His  majesty  is  fully  satisfied  that  nothing 
can  more  contribute  to  the  present  and  future 
peace,  security,  and  happiness  of  England  and 
Scotland  than  a  firm  and  entire  union  between 
them;  and  he  cannot  but  hope  that,  upon  a  due 
consideration  of  our  present  circumstances,  there 
will  be  found  a  general  disposition  to  this  union. 
His  majesty  would  esteem  it  a  peculiar  felicity  if, 
during  his  reign,  some  happy  expedient  for  making 
both  kingdoms  one  might  take  place,  and  is  there- 
fore extremely  desirous  that  a  treaty  for  that 
purpose  might  be  set  on  foot,  and  does,  in  the  most 
earnest  manner,  recommend  this  affair  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  house."  *  His  approaching  disso- 
lution, however,  forbade  the  hope  of  his  surviving 
to  witness  the  fulfilment  of  this  wish,  which  lay  so 
near  to  his  heart ;  and  shortly  after  his  death,  all 
the  elements  of  discord  by  which  the  measure  had 
been  so  long  retarded ,  broke  out  with  redoubled  fury. 
The  accession  of  the  Princess  Anne,  the  eldest 
surviving  and  only  Protestant  Accession  of 
daughter  of  James,  was  agreeable,      the  Princess 

Anne.     State 


of  parties. 


though  for  very  different  reasons, 
to  all  the  great  parties  into  which 
the  nation  was  divided.  It  was  acceptable  to  the 
Whigs,  or  constitutional  party,  because  it  was 
according  to  the  Revolution  Settlement;  to  the 
Tories,  who  were  delighted  to  see  a  Stewart  again 
occupying  the  throne ;  and  to  the  Jacobites,  because 
they  entertained  the  expectation  that  her  natural 
affection  would  lead  her,  in  the  event  of  her  decease, 
to  secure  the  succession  to  her  brother,  whom  they 
regarded  as  the  rightful  heir  to  the  crown. 

The  Convention  parliament,  which  had  subsisted 
during  the  whole  of  the  preceding  reign,  had  now 
lost  much  of  its  original  popularity.  From  its 
unusually  protracted  duration,  the  ministry  had 
found  and  embraced  opportunities  of  acquiring  an 
undue  influence  over  a  majority  of  the  members, 
and,  as  the  loss  of  Darien  was  universally  ascribed 
to  the  pernicious  influence  of  English  councils,  a 
powerful  opposition  party  was  now  formed  in  par- 
liament. With  this  party  the  Jacobites,  who  now 
began  to  assume  the  name  of  Cavaliers,  formed  a 
junction,  and  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  became  its 
ostensible  leader,  instigated,  probably,  by  ambi- 
tion to  supplant  the  Duke  of  Queensberry  in  the 
administration,  rather  than  by  any  promptings  of 
patriotic  feeling,  either  for  the  commercial  interests 
or  the  national  independence  of  Scotland. 

By  an  act  passed  in  the  preceding  reign,  for  the 
security  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  event  of  the 
demise  of  the  crown,  it  had  been  provided  that, 
after  the  death  of  the  king,  the  Estates  should 
assemble  within  twenty  days,  and  continue  their 

*  Journal  of  Lords  and  Commons,  10th  February  to  Gth 
March,  1700. 
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sittings  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six   months. 
Act  for  the       Their  legislative  power,  however, 
continuance  of    was  restricted  to  the  passing  of  such 
afte^tKeach    acts  M  were  necessary  for  the  public 
of  the  sove-      safety,  and  the  security  of  the  Pro- 
reign,  testant  succession — all  innovation 
on  the  constitution  or  the  established  laws  of  the 
kingdom  being  expressly  prohibited.* 

Hamilton  and  his  party  did  their  utmost  to  secure 
Meeting  of  an  immediate  dissolution  of  this 
parliament.  long-protracted  parliament.  Ac- 
Dissent  and      companied     by    the    Marquis    of 

I*C  Ll  1*6111  CI1L  * 

of  Hamilton  Tweeddale,  and  the  Earls  Mari- 
and  his  ad-  schal  and  Rothes,  he  made  an  un- 
herents—  availing  personal  application  to  the 
queen  for  this  purpose;  but  her  majesty  issued  a 
proclamation  for  the  assembling  of  parliament  on 
the  9th  of  June,  in  terms  of  the  statute,  and  ap- 
pointed Queensberry  to  act  as  her  commissioner. 
Before  his  commission  was  read,  however,  Hamilton 
rose  to  address  the  house,  and  persisted  in  doing 
so,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  Queensberry, 
who  urged  him  to  wait  until  the  house  was  consti- 
tuted. He  began  by  congratulating  the  house  on 
the  happy  accession  of  her  majesty,  as  being  lineally 
descended  from  their  ancient  line  of  kings,  and 
as  being  endowed  with  many  personal  qualities, 
■which  furnished  ground  to  hope  for  numerous 
national  blessings  under  her  rule  ;  and,  after  many 
professions  of  devoted  loyalty,  he  added,  "  But,  at 
the  same  time  that  we  acknowledge  our  submission 
to  her  majesty's  authority,  we  think  ourselves  bound 
in  duty,  by  virtue  of  the  obedience  we  owe  to  the 
standing  laws  of  the  nation,  and  because  of  the 
regard  we  ought  to  have  for  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  our  fellow-subjects,  to  declare  our  opinion  as  to 
the  legality  of  this  meeting,  viz.,  that  we  do  not 
think  ourselves  warranted  by  law  to  sit  and  act  any 
longer  as  a  parliament ;  and  that,  by  so  doing,  we 
shall  incur  the  hazard  of  losing  our  lives  and  for- 
tunes if  our  proceedings  shall  come  to  be  questioned 
by  future  parliaments."  At  the  conclusion  of  this 
address,  which  took  the  court  party  completely  by 
surprise,  he  proceeded,  in  name  of  all  who  should 
adhere  to  him,  as  well  as  in  his  own,  to  read  the 
following  reasons  of  dissent : — "  Forasmuch  as,  by 
the  fundamental  laws  and  constitution  of  the  king- 
dom, all  parliaments  do  dissolve  by  the  death  of 
the  king  or  queen,  except  in  so  far  as  innovated  by 
the  seventeenth  act,  sixth  session  of  King  William's 
parliament  last,  in  being  at  his  decease  to  meet  and 
act  what  should  be  needful  for  the  defence  of  the 
true  Protestant  religion,  as  now  by  law  established, 
and  maintaining  the  succession  to  the  crown  as 
settled  by  the  Claim  of  Right,  and  for  preserving 
and  securing  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  kingdom  : 
and  seeing  that  the  said  ends  are  fully  satisfied  by 
her  majesty's  succession  to  the  throne,  whereby  the 
religion  and  peace  of  the  country  are  secured,  we 
conceive  ourselves  not  now  warranted  by  law  to 
meet,  sit,  or  act,  and  therefore  do  dissent  from  any- 
thing that  shall  be  done  or  acted." 
♦  Pari.  1696,  c,  17. 


Having  finished  the  reading  of  this  document,  he 
withdrew,  followed  by  nearly  eighty  of  the  mem- 
bers ;   and,  on  issuing  from  the  house,  they  were 
received  with  loud  acclamations  by  the  multitude 
assembled  in  the  Parliament  Square.     They  after- 
wards dispatched  Lord  Blantyre  to  court  with  an 
address  justifying  their  procedure  to  the  queen, 
who,  however,  would  not  permit  it      _tfce  oueen 
to  be  read  in  her  presence.     She    refuses  to  hear 
returned  a  gracious  reply  to  the      their  justifi- 
address  of  the  remaining  members, 
in  which  she  strongly  censured  the  presumption  of 
Hamilton  and   his   adherents.     In    the    meantime 
the  Dean  and  Faculty  of  Advocates,  who  had  sub- 
scribed an  address  approving  of  the  conduct  of  the 
dissentients,  were  called  to  the  bar  of  the  house 
to  answer  for  their  temerity,  but  no  farther  pro- 
ceedings were  taken  against  them.     A  charge  was 
afterwards  brought  forward  against  the  seceding 
members   by  her  majesty's   advocate,  which   was 
remitted    to   the    privy-council.      The    remaining 
members,  known  by  the  name  of    Proceedings  of 
"the  Rump,"  proceeded,  notwith-     "the  Hump." 
standing  this  formidable  secession,  to  the  dispatch 
of  business,  and  during  the  brief  period  of  their 
sitting,  they  passed  resolutions  in  support  of  the 
Darien  scheme,  and  of  their  claims  to  free  trade, 
and   made  arrangements  for  concerting  measures 
with  the  English  parliament  for  bringing  about  a 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms.   An  act  was  also  passed 
declaring  it  high-treason  to  disown  or  impugn  the 
authority  either  of  the  queen  or  the  parliament. 
A  supply  of  ten  months,  to  be  raised  in  two  years, 
was   voted  unanimously,   and  a  farther  act   was 
passed,  authorising  her  majesty  to  "  appoint  com- 
missioners to  treat  for  a  union,  the  Estates  of  par- 
liament being  fully  satisfied  that  such  a  union  is 
needful,  and  would  be  very  advantageous  for  the 
defence  of  the  true  Protestant  religion,  and  for  the 
better  preserving  and  establishing  the  peace,  safety, 
and  happiness  of  both  kingdoms," — a  similar  bill 
having,  a  few  weeks  before,  been  passed  by  the 
parliament  of  England. 

Before  the  rising  of  the  house,  an  unexpected 
division  took  place  among  the  pres-         Division 
byterian  party,  occasioned  by  the       among  the 
zeal   of  the  Earl   of  Marchmont,      presbyterian 
the  chancellor,  who  introduced  a  J"*v' 

bill  for  the  abjuring  the  queen's  brother,  the  pre- 
tended Prince  of  Wales.  Some  considered  that  an 
act  of  this  kind  was  necessary  in  order  to  secure  the 
Protestant  succession,  as  well  as  to  exclude  dis- 
affected persons  from  the  next  parliament,  while 
others  were  averse  to  the  settlement  of  the  crown 
until  redress  of  grievances  should  be  obtained 
from  England.  The  commissioner,  unwilling  to 
allow  this  grave  question,  on  which  the  ministers 
had  received  no  instructions,  to  go  to  a  division, 
abruptly  adjourned  the  parliament  until  the  18th 
of  August. 

The  commissioners  appointed  to  treat  of  a  union, 
on  the  part  of  both  kingdoms,  assembled  at  West- 
minster on   the  10th  of  November.      They   had 
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scarcely  commenced   their  deliberations  when   it 
Meeti  became  obvious  that  the  great  ob- 

of  the  com-  stacle  to  a  union  was  the  claim,  on 
missioners—  the  part  of  the  Scots,  to  an  equal 
participation  in  the  privileges  of  English  commerce. 
To  this  the  English  commissioners  were  most  unwil- 
ling to  accede ;  nevertheless  they  agreed,  though 
with  some  difficulty,  to  open  up  the  plantation  trade 
to  Scottish  enterprise ;  and  they  could  not  help  ad- 
mitting the  reasonableness  of  the  claim  to  a  mutual 
participation  in  commercial  advantages,  as  well  as 
its  necessity,  in  order  to  a  complete  and  perma- 
nent union.  The  Scots,  on  the  other  hand,  reluc- 
t  intly  agreed  to  submit  to  the  same  imposts  on  home 
consumption  as  the  English,  but  they  absolutely 
refused  to  bear  any  share  in  the  liquidation  of  the 
English  national  debt,  or  to  give  up  their  Darien 
Company.  The  English  commissioners  considered 
the  existence  of  that  company  incompatible  with 
that  of  the  East  India  Company,  which  they  were 
equally  unwilling  to  relinquish  ;  and  the  difficulties 
thus  arising  led  to  an  adjournment  of  the  treaty 
without  arriving  at  any  definite  conclusion  on  these 
important  points.  On  other  matters,  which  were  in 
reality  much  more  important,  there  was  more  una- 
nimity ;  and  the  conference,  though  apparently  un- 
productive of  solid  results,  contributed  not  a  little 
towards  facilitating  that  happy  union,  through 
which  Great  Britain  has  arrived  at  its  present  height 
of  wealth  and  power.  Before  their  adjournment, 
which  took  place  on  the  3rd  of  February,*  they 
unanimously  agreed  to  the  two  fundamental  articles, 
that  the  two  kingdoms  should  be  incorporated  into 
one  monarchy,  according  to  the  Act  of  Settlement, 
and  that  the  people  should  be  represented  by  one 
—result  of  and  the  same  parliament.  The 
their  delibe-  result  of  their  deliberations  was 
rations,  embodied  in  the  following  general 
conclusions: — "Agreed  by  the  lords  commissioners 
for  both  kingdoms,  that  neither  kingdom  shall  be 
burdened  with  the  debts  of  the  other  contracted 
before  the  union ;  and  that  no  duty  on  home  con- 
sumption or  taxes  to  be  levied  from  Scotland  shall 
be  applied  to  the  payment  of  English  debts;  and 
that  some  time  is  to  be  allowed  to  Scotland  to  reap 
the  benefit  of  the  communication  of  trade,  and 
to  enable  them  the  better  to  pay  duties  on  home 
consumption  equal  to  England,  but  that  it  is  most 
proper  to  be  determined  in  the  respective  parlia- 
ments of  both  kingdoms."  In  anticipation,  how- 
ever, of  the  renewal  of  the  conferences,  the  Scot- 
tish commissioners,  with  characteristic  national 
caution,  left  on  record,  "  that  if  the  existing  com- 
panies for  carrying  on  the  same  traffic  should  ap- 
pear to  the  English  destructive  of  trade,  they  did 
not  expect  that  their  lordships  would  insist  that 
the  privileges  of  the  Scots'  company  should  be 
abandoned  without  offering,  at  the  same  time,  to 
purchase  their  right  at  the  public  expense."  t 

*  De  Fo^-'s  Hist,  of  the  Union,  App.  14 ;  Tindal's  Con- 
tinuation of  Rapin,  III.  558. 

t  Proceedings  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  treat 
for  a  Union,  1702,  App.  to  Scot.  Acts,  vol.  xi. 


It  will  be  recollected  that  the  parliament  now  sit- 
ting was,  in  fact,  the  Convention    PubUc  dig(J0n. 
of  Estates  that   had   carried   the       tent  at  the 
Revolution    Settlement.      Its   au-       duration  of 
thority  as  a  parliament,  into  which      par  iament- 
it  had  been  converted  during  the  preceding  reign, 
had  been  originally  matter  of  dispute,  but  its  con- 
tinued existence  during  the  present  reign,  in  defi- 
ance of  the  principle  of  the  Scottish  constitution, 
that  the  representatives  of  the  people  shall  be  elected 
annually,  was  considered  absolutely  illegal,  and  pro- 
duced great  and  general  discontent.     The  country 
party  especially,  since  their  secession,  began  to  dis- 
pute the  authority  of  the  Rump,  and  even  to  refuse 
payment  of  the  taxes  which  it  imposed.     In  these 
circumstances,  and  more  especially  now  that  the 
great  question  of  the   Union    was   agitating   the 
public  mind,  it  was  found  that  the  demand  for  a 
new  parliament  could  no  longer  be  resisted.     All 

parties  were  now  on  the  alert  to      _, 

r  ...  ...  .     .  Exertions  of 

secure,  if  possible,  a  majority  at        parties  to 

the  impending  election.  The  state  secure  a  majo- 
of  political  parties  was,  at  this  "g^JS'J* 
time,  quite  anomalous.  The  ad- 
ministration itself,  in  consequence  of  recent  changes, 
was  divided  into  two  parties,  each  jealous  of  the 
other.  The  country  party,  opposed  to  both,  were 
also  split  into  two  sections — the  rigid  presbyterians, 
and  the  independent  gentlemen  to  whom  presbytery 
and  episcopacy  were  matters  of  indifference.  Of 
the  latter,  Hamilton  and  Tweeddale  were  the  prin- 
cipal leaders.  The  Jacobites  or  Cavaliers  formed 
a  third  party,  not  sufficiently  numerous  for  effective 
independent  action,  but  weighty  enough  to  give  a 
preponderance  to  any  of  the  other  parties,  to  which 
they  might  think  it  expedient  to  attach  them- 
selves.* Lord  Seafield,  the  chancellor,  artfully 
courted  this  party,  and,  by  flattering  them  with 
assurances  of  the  queen's  secret  attachment,  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  them  over  to  the  government. 
With  a  view  to  increase  their  numbers,  an  indemnity 
was  granted  for  all  their  political  offences  since  the 
Revolution,  and  such  of  them  as  had  been  driven 
into  exile  were  thus  at  liberty  to  return  home  un- 
molested. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  new  parliament, 
though  the  great  question  which  State  of  the 
agitated  the  national  mind  was  public  mind, 
scarcely  even  named,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  discussions  which  then  arose,  and  which  were 
carried  on  with  a  vehemence  and  acrimony  to 
which  the  Scottish  legislature  had  hitherto  been  a 
stranger,  indirectly  paved  the  way  to  a  union  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms.  The  loss  of  Darien  still 
continued  to  rankle  in  the  public  mind,  and  all  the 
misfortunes  that  had  befallen  the  nation  since  the 
union  of  the  crowns,  particularly  the  depressed  state 
of  trade,  and  the  constant  defeat  of  every  attempt  to 
improve  or  extend  the  commercial  relations  of  the 
country,  were  all  ascribed,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
the  predominating  influence  of  the  English  cabinet, 

*  Cunningham,  vol.  i.  pp.  324,  325 ;  ltedpath,  pp.  20, 
31 ;  Lockhart,  p.  35. 
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an  influence  which  it  was  ultimately  found  that 
no  expedient  short  of  an  incorporating  union  could 
effectually  neutralise. 

In  June,  1700,  the  English  parliament  passed  an 
Act  of  Succession,  settling  the  crown,  on  the  failure 
of  Queen  Anne  and  her  issue,  upon  the  Princess 
Sophia,  Electress-dowager  of  Hanover,  and  her  de- 
scendants.    It  became  a  matter  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  peace  of  the  two  countries  that  the 
legislature  of  Scotland  should  settle  the  crown  of 
that  kingdom  in  a  similar  manner.     But  the  Scot- 
tish people  were  by  no  means  inclined  to  concur  in 
the  proposed  Act  of  Succession.     Instead  of  com- 
plying with  the  wishes  of  the  English  ministry,  the 
parliament  of  Scotland  passed  a  measure  called  the 
Act  of  Security,  by  which  it  was  provided  that, 
in  case  of  Queen  Anne's  death  without  children, 
the  Scottish  Estates  should  choose  a  successor  of 
the  royal  line  and  Protestant  religion  ;  but  it  was 
expressly  stipulated  that  the  same  person  should 
be  incapable  of  holding  the  crowns  of  both  king- 
doms, unless  the  honour  and  independence  of  the 
Scottish  nation  should  be  secured,  and  the  Scottish 
people  admitted  to  share  with  the  English  the  full 
benefits  of  navigation  and  trade.     It  was  provided 
Alarm  in        by  the  same  statute  that  the  nation 
England.        should   be    placed    in   a  state  of 
defence;    and   with    that  yiew   the    whole    able- 
bodied  population   were  ordered  to  muster  under 
their  respective  heritors  or  borough  magistrates. 
It  soon  became  evident  that  a  perilous  crisis  was 
approaching,  and  rumours  of  warlike  preparations 
going  on  in  Scotland,  of  the  training  of  soldiers, 
and  the  importation  of  arms  and  military  accoutre- 
ments,  at   length    excited   great  alarm   in   Eng- 
land, and   engaged   the  serious   attention  of  the 
Discussion  in     English  parliament.     In  a  discus- 
the  English      sion  on  the  Act  of  Security,  Lord 
parliament.      Haversham  remarked,  "  There  are 
two  matters  of  all  troubles,  much  discontent  and 
great  poverty ;    and  whoever  will   now  look  into 
Scotland  will  find  them  both  in  that  kingdom.     It 
is  certain  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Scotland  are 
as  learned  and  as  brave  as  any  nation  can  boast  of; 
and  these  are  generally  discontented.     And  as  to 
the  common  people,  they  are  very  numerous,  and 
very  stout,  but  very  poor.     And  who  is  the  man 
that  can  answer  what  such  a  multitude,  so  armed, 
so  disciplined,  with  such  leaders,  may  do — especially 
since  opportunities  do  so   much  alter  men  from 
themselves?"*     An  address  was  presented  to  the 
queen  entreating  her  to  order  fortifications  to  be 
erected  at  Newcastle   and   Tynemouth,   and   the 
works  at  Carlisle  and  Hull  to  be  repaired.     She 
was  further  requested  to  embody  the  militia  of  the 
four  northern   counties,  and   to  dispatch   regular 
troops  to  the  Border.     The  great 
by  the  Lords      remedy,  however,  was  seen  to  be  in 
for  the  union     a  union,  which  these  alarms  thus 
of  the  two^      contributed  to  hasten.  On  the  20th 
of  December,  1704,  their  lordships 
read  a  third  time,  and  sent  down  to  the  commons, 
*  Pari.  Hist.  v.  i.  p.  370. 


a  bill  for  the  entire  union  of  the  two  kingdoms. 
The  consideration  of  the  bill  was  for  a  time  post- 
poned.    The  commons,  perceiving  in  this   critical 
and  alarming  juncture  an  opportunity  of  asserting 
and  strengthening  their  assumed  privilege  of  ori- 
ginating all  supplies,  affected  to  treat  the  pecuniary 
penalties  mentioned  in  the  bill  as  matters  of  sup- 
ply, and  accordingly,  leaving  their  lordships'  bill 
to   lie    on    the   table,   brought    in    one   of    their 
own.     On  the  1st  of  February  it  was  passed  and 
sent  to  the  lords,  who  immediately  agreed  to  it 
without  discussion.    By  this  statute  (3  and  4  Anne, 
c.  vii.)  provision  was  made  for  a     _8uper8eded 
treaty  of  union,  and  her  majesty     by  one  origin- 
was   authorised    to   appoint   com-       &tinS  in  the 
missioners  to  meet  with  such  com-     lower  house- 
missioners  as  might  be  appointed  by  authority  of 
the  Scottish  parliament,  and  to  submit  the  result 
of  their  deliberations   to  the   sovereign   and   the 
legislature  of  each  kingdom.      But   the   measure 
thus  passed,  though  a  great  step  in  advance,  was 
still   tarnished  by  a  display  of  that  commercial 
jealousy,  which  more  than  any  other  cause  retarded 
the    settlement  of    this   important   question.      It 
was  provided,  that,  after  the  25th       Restriction 
of  December,  1705,  until  the  sue-         clauses, 
cession  to  the  crown  of  Scotland  should   be  de- 
termined in  the  same  line  as  that  of  England,  no 
native  of  Scotland,   except  those  already  settled 
in  the  English  dominion,  or  attached  to  the  mili- 
tary or  naval  service,  should  acquire  the  privileges 
of  a  national  born  Englishman  ;  that,  in  the  mean- 
time, under  heavy  penalties,  no  horses,  arms,  or 
ammunition  should  be  conveyed  from  England  or 
Ireland  into  Scotland ;  and  that  ultimately  no  coals, 
cattle,  sheep,  or  native  linen  should  be  imported 
from  Scotland.     By  a  final  clause,  it  was  enacted 
that  the  commissioners  should  not  be  empowered  to 
treat  for  "  any  alteration  of  the  liturgy,  rites,  cere- 
monies, discipline,  or  government  of  the  Church,  as 
by  law  established." 

The  restrictive  clauses  of  this  bill,  which  seemed 
to  savour  of  intimidation,  offended  Unfortunate 
the  national  pride  of  the  Scots,  and  incident. 
tended  to  alienate  the  minds  of  Fate  of  Captain 
many  from  the  proposed  "union. 
Unfortunately,  at  this  juncture,  an  incident  occurred 
which  served  to  exasperate  the  mutual  jealousies 
and  animosities  of  both  kingdoms.  The  Darien 
Company,  notwithstanding  the  ruin  that  had  be- 
fallen their  colony,  had  not  entirely  abandoned 
their  commercial  enterprises ;  and  at  this  time  one 
of  their  vessels,  called  the  Annandale,  which  they 
intended  to  charter  for  the  East  India  trade,  was 
confiscated  in  the  Thames  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  the  owners  in  vain  petitioned  for  resti- 
tution or  payment.  Shortly  afterwards  a  vessel 
named  the  Worcester,  employed  in  the  East  India 
traffic,  put  into  Burntisland,  a  harbour  on  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  for  repairs.  This  unexpected  co- 
incidence suggested  the  idea  that  she  ought  to  be 
seized  by  way  of  reprisal  for  the  capture  of  the 
Annandale  ;  and  the  Darien  Company,  proceeding 
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on  a  clause  in  their  act  of  parliament,  authorising 
them  to  make  reprisal  for  damage  done  by  sea  and 
land,  issued  a  warrant  for  the  seizure  of  the  vessel. 
The  government  officials  declined  taking  any  part 
in  the  proceeding,  but  the  secretary  of  the  com- 
pany managed,  partly  by  stratagem,  partly  by 
force,  to  get  possession  of  the  ship.  Meanwhile, 
the  crew  of  the  Worcester,  having  been  indulging 
too  freely  in  liquor,  some  of  them  happened  to  let 
fall  certain  unguarded  expressions,  which  led  to  a 
suspicion  that  they  had  captured  a  vessel  sent  by 
the  Darien  Company  to  the  East  Indies,  and  had 
murdered  the  captain  and  the  whole  of  the  crew. 
This  suspicion  was  strengthened  by  the  circum- 
stance that  a  vessel  called  the  Speedy  Return  had 
been  absent  unusually  long,  and  that  rumours  re- 
garding her  fate,  very  much  akin  to  the  confessions 
of  the  crew  of  the  Worcester,  had  for  some  time 
been  afloat.  A  report  of  these  circumstances  hav- 
ing reached  the  privy-council,  an  investigation  was 
instituted,  which  resulted  in  Green,  the  captain  of 
the  vessel,  and  thirteen  of  his  crew  being  appre- 
hended and  sent  to  trial  on  a  charge  of  piracy  and 
murder.  The  evidence  produced  against  them,  so 
far  as  we  are  in  possession  of  it,  would  not  be  held 
sufficient  by  a  jury  of  the  present  day  to  warrant 
a  conviction ;  but  the  matter  was  regarded  from  a 
political,  rather  than  a  legal  point  of  view,  both  by 
the  court  and  the  jury ;  and  the  accused  were  ac- 
cordingly found  guilty  and  condemned  to  death. 
This  judgment  gave  serious  uneasiness  to  a  large 
party,  who  foresaw  in  the  effect  it  was  likely  to 
produce  on  the  minds  of  the  English  an  obstacle 
to  the  union.  They  held  the  evidence  against  the 
accused  to  be  defective,  while  those  who  were  ad- 
verse to  this  measure  professed  to  consider  it  as 
Indecisive  ^uite  conclusive.  The  privy-council 
conduct  of  were  extremely  reluctant  to  permit 
the  privy-  the  sentence  to  be  put  in  execu- 
council.  tion>  They  first  respited,  and  would 
certainly  have  pardoned  the  unfortunate  men,  but 
a  loud  cry  for  vengeance  arose  from  the  populace, 
which  the  council  had  not  sufficient  firmness  to 
resist.  On  the  day  appointed  for  the  execution, 
the  populace,  apprehensive  of  being  disappointed 
of  their  victims,  assembled  in  vast  numbers  at  the 
Cross  and  in  Parliament  Square,  threatened  to 
break  open  the  doors  of  the  prison,  menaced  the 
privy-council,  surrounded  the  coach  of  the  lord- 
chancellor,  forced  him  to  alight,  and  put  his  life 
in  imminent  jeopardy.  The  authorities  yielded  to 
Execution  of  the  storm.  Green  and  two  of  his 
Green  and  two  crew  were  conducted  to  Leith 
amidst  the  shouts  and  execrations 
of  the  infuriated  mob,  and  there  hanged  upon  a 
gibbet  erected  within  high-water  mark.  This  took 
place  on  the  11th  of  April,  and  the  rest  of  the 
crew,  after  being  detained  in  prison  until  autumn, 
were  unconditionally  set  at  liberty  by  the  privy- 
council,  who  considered  the  evidence  on  which 
they  were  convicted  defective.  Indeed,  there  was 
afterwards  good  reason  to  believe  that  Captain 
Drummond,  the  man  whom  they  had  been  accused 
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of  murdering,  was  still  alive  in  India,  after  the 
fate  of  Green  and  his  two  unfortunate  comrades 
was  sealed.* 

When  these  events  became  known  in  England, 
the  indignation  of  the  populace  Indignation  of 
was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  ;  the  English, 
and  numerous  handbills,  tracts,  and  pamphlets, 
many  of  which  are  still  preserved,  helped  to  fan  the 
flame  of  national  resentment.  Every  enlightened 
patriot  in  both  kingdoms  deplored  these  animo- 
sities, which  they  regarded  as  but  too  probably  a 
prelude  to  international  hostilities ;  and  govern- 
ment, warned  by  the  presages  of  the  coming  storm, 
now  began  to  look  upon  an  incorporating  union  as 
the  only  haven  of  safety  for  the  vessel  of  the  state. 

With  a  view  to  accomplish  this  desirable  object, 
some  changes  were  made  in  the  Change  of 
Scottish  administration.  Tweed-  ministry, 
dale  was  again  nominally  placed  at  its  head ;  but 
the  Duke  of  Argyll,  a  young  nobleman  of  great 
promise,  was  appointed  commissioner  to  open  the 
next  session  of  parliament,  with  instructions  to 
labour  for  the  establishment  of  the  same  Protestant 
succession  as  in  England,  or,  failing  in  that  at- 
tempt, to  endeavour  to  procure  an  act  for  a  treaty 
of  union. 

When  parliament  assembled  on  the  28th  of  June, 
it   was   found   that   the   members       Meeting  of 
were  divided  into  three  parties, —      parliament, 
the  government  party,  consisting         Stat?  of 
of  the  adherents  of  Queen  sberry  ;         paries, 
the  Jacobites  and  a  portion  of  the  country  party ; 
and   the   adherents    of  Tweeddale,   comprising  a 
section  of  the  presbyterians  and  the  late  courtiers. 
These  last,  pretending  to  be  guided  entirely  by  the 
love  of  country,  did  not  adhere  permanently  to  any 
party,  but  were  ready  to  shift  sides  according  to 
circumstances,  and  thus   to   hold  as   it   were  the 
balance  of  power  in  their  own  hands.     The  Jaco- 
bites, mortified  and  indignant  at  the  influence  thus 
exercised  by  this   party,   bestowed  on  them   the 
nickname  of  the  "  Squadrone  Volante." 

In  the  queen's  message  the  attention  of  the 
house  was  earnestly  invited  to  the  The  queen's 
settlement  of  the  succession,  and  a  message, 
hope  was  expressed  that  the  Estates  would  follow 
the  example  of  the  English  parliament,  and  appoint 
a  commission  to  treat  for  a  legislative  union.  After 
considerable  discussion,  in  which  not  a  little  acri- 
monious feeling  was  manifested,  an  answer  to  the 
message  was  drawn  up  and  submitted  to  the  house, 
when  an  amendment  was  proposed  and  carried, 
that  before  taking  up  the  queen's  message  they 
should  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  state  of 
the  coin,  and  of  the  export  and  import  trade  of  the 
country.  In  the  course  of  their  deliberations,  how- 
ever, on  these  subjects,  the  questions  regarding 
the  succession  and  the  union  between  the  two 
kingdoms  underwent  a  good  deal  of  incidental 
discussion. 

Before   the  great  question   of  the  union   came 
fairly  before  the  house,  there  was  considerable  dis- 

*  Burton's  Narratives  of  Criminal  Trials  in  Scotland. 
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cussion  concerning  the  limitation  projects  that  had 
been  suggested  during  the  previous  session.  The 
object  of  these  plainly  was  to  free  the  government 
from  English  influence,  a  consummation  which 
many  would  have  thought  cheaply  purchased  by 
the  sacrifice  even  of  the  monarchy  itself. 

At  last,  on  the  25th  of  August,  on  the  motion  of 
Act  for  a  the  Earl  of  Mar,  the  House  re- 
treaty  of  union.  8umed  consideration  of  the  treaty 
for  a  union  with  England,  and  the  first  draft  of  an 
act  for  that  purpose  was  submitted  to  the  house. 
It  empowered  commissioners  to  meet  and  treat  with 
the  English  commissioners,  but  expressly  withheld 
authority  to  treat  of  any  alteration  in  the  govern- 
ment, worship,  or  discipline  of  the  Church,  as  by  law 
established  ;  and  provided  that  nothing  treated  of, 
or  agreed  to,  by  the  commissioners  should  have  any 
strength  or  effect  whatever  until  confirmed  by  the 

„         ,.  authority  of  the   Scottish    parlia- 

Proceeding3  L...  .      \      7 

of  parliament  ment.  \>  ith  a  secret  view  to  ob- 
regarding  the  struct  the  progress  of  the  measure, 
treaty  for  a  which  he  durst  not  openly  oppose,  it 
was  moved  by  the  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton, "  that  the  union  should  in  nowise  derogate  from 
any  fundamental  laws,  ancient  privileges,  offices, 
rights,  liberties,  or  dignities  of  the  nation."  By 
this  insidious  motion  the  ministers  were  placed  in 
a  dilemma.  They  were  unwilling  to  agree  to  it, 
considering  it  too  general  and  comprehensive,  and 
yet  afraid  to  oppose  it  on  the  ground  of  its  being 
inconsistent  with  a  union.  They,  however,  resisted 
it  ostensibly  on  the  grounds  that  it  implied  a  dis- 
trust of  her  majesty,  and  did  not  correspond  with 
the  ample  powers  conferred  on  her  commissioners 
by  the  parliament  of  England.  Hamilton  and  his 
adherents,  on  the  other  hand,  concealing  their  real 
motives,  which  were,  in  fact,  to  obstruct  the  pro- 
gress of  the  measure,  contended  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  national  independence  was  a  sine  qua 
non,  which  could  not  be  made  the  subject  of  a 
treaty,  and  to  maintain  which  at  the  present  junc- 
ture was  indispensably  necessary,  as  the  influence 
of  English  councils  was  fast  reducing  the  country 
to  the  condition  of  a  dependent  province.  They 
maintained  that  the  queen  could  not  reasonably  be 
offended  with  such  a  clause,  as  her  residence  at  a 
distance  precluded  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Scottish  affairs,  and  as  little  could  the  English 
parliament,  who  in  their  instructions  to  their  com- 
missioners had  expressly  reserved  all  power  to 
treat  regarding  the  government  of  the  Church. 
On  a  division  of  the  house,  the  motion  was  lost  by 
a  majority  of  two  votes.  Another  clause  was  pro- 
posed by  Athol  to  the  effect  that  the  commis- 
sioners should  neither  leave  the  kingdom  nor 
enter  on  the  treaty  until  the  act  of  the  English 
parliament  declaring  the  Scots  to  be  aliens,  and 
their  trade  illicit,  should  be  repealed  by  the  Eng- 
lish parliament.  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  one  of  the 
most  ardent  lovers  of  liberty,  and  one  of  the  most 
disinterested  patriots  of  his  own,  or  any  other  age, 
moved  that  a  loyal  and  dutiful  address  should  be 
presented  to  her  majesty  : — "  That  the  act  lately 


passed  by  the  parliament  of  England,  containing  a 
proposal  for  a  treaty  of  union  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
is  made  in  such  injurious  terms  to  the  honour  and 
interest  of  this  nation,  that  we,  who  represent  this 
kingdom  in  parliament,  can  no  ways  comply  with  it, 
which  we  the  more  regret  because  it  has  this  session 
been  recommended  by  the  royal  letter.  But  out 
of  the  great  sense  of  duty  we  owe  her  majesty,  we 
declare  we  will  be  always  ready  to  comply  with 
any  proposal  from  the  parliament  of  England,  when- 
ever it  shall  be  made  in  liberal  terms,  neither  dis- 
honourable nor  disadvantageous  to  the  nation." 
The  firm  yet  temperate  tone  of  this  address  could 
not  but  recommend  it  to  the  favourable  consider- 
ation of  the  house.  A  majority,  however,  were 
unwilling  that  the  progress  of  the  treaty  should 
be  interrupted  by  any  display  of  acrimonious  feel- 
ing, and  the  house  accordingly  proceeded  with  the 
consideration  of  the  bill.  On  the  30th  of  August 
some  of  its  details,  after  mature  Passing  of  the  act 
deliberation,  were  finally  adjusted  for  appointing 
and  passed;  and,  on  the  1st  of  commissioners. 
September,  a  general  resolution  was  agreed  to, "  that 
commissioners  for  treating  of  a  union  should  not 
meet  those  authorised  on  the  part  of  England  until 
the  act  of  the  English  parliament,  so  offensive  to 
Scotland,  were  repealed."*  But  the  question  now 
came  to  be  whether  this  resolution  should  form 
part  of  the  act,  or  be  made  the  subject  of  an  ad- 
dress to  her  majesty  ;  and  after  a  discussion  of  ex- 
traordinary warmth,  the  latter  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  only  two  votes,  f 

The  act  for  appointing  commissioners  was  now 
carried,  but  a  question  of  vital  importance  still 
remained  undecided — who  should  have  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  commissioners — the  parliament  or  the 
queen?  If  the  former,  the  commissioners  would 
obviously  have  it  in  their  power  either  indefinitely 
to  retard,  or  wholly  to  frustrate  the  treaty ;  if 
the  latter,  the  nomination  would  virtually  be  vested 
in  the  English  ministry,  and  the  independence,  as 
well  as  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country, 
might  thus  be  sacrificed.  The  country  party  and 
the  Jacobites  had  been  looking  to  a  parliamentary 
appointment,  as  affording  them  their  last  chance  of 
frustrating  the  measure  by  prolonging  the  discussion, 
and  wearying  and  disgusting  their  opponents  by 
continued  obstructions;  and  the  English  parliament 
had  been  so  keenly  alive  to  the  importance  of  the 
question  that,  even  if  the  Scots  should  accede  to  a 
union,  they  were  to  be  held  as  aliens,  unless  the 
queen  were  invested  with  the  appointment  of  the 
Scottish  commissioners. 

The  debate  had  been  protracted  to  a  late  hour 
and  the  members  of  the  opposition,        Hamilton 
exhausted  by  the  heats   and  dis-      betray  his 
cussions  of  the  day,  and  thinking  partv. 

no  more  business  would  be  transacted  at  that 
sitting,  had  begun  to  retire,  when,  to  the  astonish- 
ment and  consternation  of  those  who  still  remained 
in  the  house,  Hamilton,  who  had  been  gained  over 

*  Jerviswood  Correspondence,  p.  118. 
t  Lockhart  Papers,  i.  130. 
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to  the  ministry  by  a  promise  that  he  should  be  on 
the  commission,  unexpectedly  stood  up,  and,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  chancellor,  moved  that  the 
appointment  of  the  commissioners  should  be  with 
the  queen.     An  exciting  scene  followed  this  pro- 
posal.    A  few  of  the  party  that  remained  were 
frantic  in  their  opposition,  and  bitterly  reproached 
Hamilton  with  surrendering  their  country  to  the 
English  cabinet ;  while  the  rest,  instead  of  remain- 
ing to  endeavour  to  counteract  the  mischief,  rushed 
out  of  the  house  in  rage  and  despair,  exclaiming 
that  they  had  been  deceived  and  betrayed.     The 
court  party,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  trouble 
themselves  much  with  argument,  but  called  loudly 
tv,0  n„00T,       f°r  tne  vote.    On  a  division,  it  was 
empowered  to     found  that  Hamilton  s  motion  was 
appoint  the      carried  by  a  majority  of  not  more 
commissioners.    t^an  e£g.j^t — a  numoer  so  inconsi- 
derable that,  had  the  deserters  remained,  they  were 
sufficiently   numerous   to  have    turned    the  scale 
Protest  of        against   their  opponents.      Athol, 
Athol  and  his     however,   entered    an    unavailing 
a    erents.        protest,    which    was    signed    by 
twenty -one   noblemen,   thirty -three  barons,   and 
eight,  commissioners  of  boroughs. 

After  voting  the  supply,  and  passing  some  com- 
paratively unimportant  acts,  parliament  was  pro- 
rogued on  the  21st  September,  and  Argyll  returned 
to  court  in  triumph. 

A  clause  was  inserted  into  the  act,  providing  that 
the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  as  settled  by  the  com- 
missioners, should  be  committed  to  three  separate 
writings,  one  for  her  majesty,  and  one  for  each 
parliament.  The  principal  members  of  the  admi- 
nistration accompanied  or  followed  Argyll  to  Lon- 
don, to  assist  in  the  negotiations  for  this  important 
treaty. 

The  majority  of  the  nation  were  desirous  rather 
State  of  public  °f  a  federal  than  an  incorporating 
opinion  in  both  union,  considering  the  latter  as  im- 
nations.  plying  a  surrender,  not  merely  of 
their  legislature,  but  of  their  national  independence; 
while  the  English  looked  to  the  advantages  of 
additional  population  and  power,  internal  tran- 
quillity, and  external  strength  which  an  entire 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms  could  alone  secure.  At 
the  same  time,  many  sagacious  and  patriotic  men  of 
both  nations  regarded  such  a  union  as  a  safeguard 
to  public  liberty,  inasmuch  as  it  would  for  ever  put 
an  end  to  the  exercise  of  that  abominable  policy  to 
which  the  house  of  Stewart  had  been  no  strangers — 
of  employing  the  one  nation  to  enslave  the  other. 
To  the  queen  herself,  it  was  recommended  by  the 
glory  of  ruling  over  a  large  and  undivided  empire, 
and  as  having  achieved  what  the  greatest  of  her 
predecessors  had  ardently  desired,  but  had  at- 
tempted in  vain. 

In  the  month  of  March,  thirty-one  commissioners 
Appointment     for  each  kingdom  were  appointed 
ofthecommis-    by  the  queen  to  meet  in  London. 
Among  these  Hamilton,  notwith- 
standing the  promise  that  had  been  made  to  him, 
was  not  included,  and  Argyll,  who  had  been  a  party 


to  that  promise,  being  offended  at  the  omission  of 
Hamilton's  name,  withdrew  his  own.  One  indivi- 
dual alone,  George  Lockhart,  of  Carnwath,  was 
selected  from  the  Jacobite  party,  in  order  to  give  a 
semblance  of  impartiality  in  the  choice  of  commis- 
sioners. In  vindicating  his  acceptance  of  the 
appointment,  Lockhart  himself  said  that  he  took  no 
part  in  the  discussions,  but  merely  went  to  the 
meetings  as  a  privileged  spy.* 

At  length,  on  the  16th  of  April,  1706,  the  commis- 


sioners assembled  in  the  old  council- 


Their  meeting 


chamber  of  the  cockpit  at  White-  and  plan  of 
hall.  The  first  meeting  was  occu-  procedure, 
pied  with  an  interchange  of  addresses,  which  seem  to 
have  been  more  matters  of  courtesy  and  compliment 
than  of  any  practical  bearing  on  the  important 
business  that  had  brought  them  together.  On  the 
part  of  Scotland,  the  address  was  presented  by  the 
Earl  of  Seafield,  the  chancellor;  on  that  of  Eng- 
land, by  the  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal.  An 
adjournment  of  six  days  followed,  and  on  the  22nd 
the  commissioners  met  for  the  dispatch  of  business. 
They  began  by  arranging  their  plan  of  procedure. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  commissioners  for  each 
country  should  separately  offer,  for  the  adoption  of 
the  whole  body,  such  propositions  as  they  deemed 
proper  to  form  the  basis  of  the  union ;  that  there- 
after each  party  should  separately  deliberate  on  the 
propositions  thus  offered,  and  report  to  the  whole 
body  their  approval  or  rejection.  They  further 
agreed  that  each  proposal  should  be  made  in 
writing,  and  each  article  agreed  on  put  on  record, 
but  that  nothing  should  be  considered  as  con- 
clusively settled  until  the  entire  treaty  should  be 
drawn  up  and  ready  to  be  submitted  to  both  parlia- 
ments. A  few  of  the  commissioners  on  each  side 
were  appointed  as  a  committee  to  watch  over  and 
note  the  proceedings,  in  order  to  obviate  any  dis- 
pute that  might  otherwise  occur  as  to  what  had 
been  agreed  on,  and  a  resolution  was  passed  that 
U  all  the  proceedings  of  the  commissioners  of  both 
kingdoms  during  the  treaty  be  kept  secret!" 

These  preliminary  arrangements  having  been 
agreed  on,  the  first  proposal  was  ft**  proposal 
made  on  the  part  of  England —  on  the  part  of 
"  That  the  two  kingdoms  of  Eng-  England, 
land  and  Scotland  be  for  ever  united  into  one  king- 
dom by  the  name  of  Great  Britain.  That  the 
united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  be  represented  by 
one  and  the  same  parliament,  and  that  the  succes- 
sion to  the  monarchy  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain,  in  case  of  failure  of  heirs  of  her 
majesty's  body,  be  according  to  the  limitations 
mentioned  in  an  act  of  parliament  made  in  England 
in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  year  of  the  late  King 
William,  intituled,  *  An  act  for  the  further  limita- 
tion of  the  crown,  and  the  better  securing  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject.' " 

The   Scottish  commissioners   were    inclined    to 
acquiesce  in  this  proposal,  but  well  knowing  that 
the  great  body  of  their  countrymen  were  not  pre- 
pared to  go  farther  than  a  federal  union,  they  were 
*  Lockhart  Papers,  vol.  i. 
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unwilling,  without  the  appearance  at  least  of  hesi- 
tation, to  run  counter  to  public  opinion.  They 
therefore  requested  a  short  delay,  and  an  adjourn- 
ment of  two  days  took  place  accordingly.  On  their 
again  meeting  the  Scottish  commissioners,  instead 
of  giving  a  direct  answer  to  the  proposal  of  the 
Proposals  on  English,  submitted  certain  pro- 
the  part  of  posals  of  their  own.  These  were, 
•  in  substance,  that  the  succession  to 
the  crown  should  be  the  same  as  that  in  England  ; 
that  the  subjects  of  both  kingdoms  should  enjoy  the 
same  rights  and  privileges,  and  that  there  should 
be  a  mutual  free  trade  between  the  two  nations  and 
the  plantations.  Afraid,  however,  lest  an  appear- 
ance of  inflexible  adherence  to  these  proposals 
should  lead  to  an  interruption  of  the  treaty,  they 
desired  their  lord-chancellor  to  intimate  that  by 
making  these  proposals,  they  did  not  wish  to  be 
understood  as  rejecting  an  entire  union.  The 
English  commissioners  had  the  penetration  to  see 
that  these  proposals  were  neither  expected  nor 
intended  to  be  seriously  entertained,  and  accord- 
ingly they  did  not  waste  time  in  discussing  them. 
Indeed,  they  appear,  from  the  manner  in  which 
they  replied  to  their  Scottish  brethren,  to  have  all 
along  looked  to  an  entire  and  incorporating  union 
as  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  object  of  their 
labours.  They  therefore  firmly,  yet  courteously, 
demanded  an  answer  to  their  own  proposal  as  a 
condition  without  which  they  should  decline  pro- 
Answer  of  ceeding  farther — u.  The  lords  com- 
the  English  missioners  of  England,"  they  say, 
commissioners.     M||W  m   fuUy  convinced  that  no_ 

thing  but  an  entire  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  will 
settle  perfect  and  lasting  friendship  between  them, 
that  they  therefore  think  fit  to  decline  entering 
into  any  further  consideration  of  the  proposal  now 
made  by  the  lords  commissioners  for  Scotland,  as 
not  tending  to  that  end,  and  desire  that  the  lords 
commissioners  for  Scotland  would  be  pleased  to 
give  in  their  answer  to  the  proposal  delivered  on 
Monday,  the  22nd  instant,  by  the  lords  commis- 
sioners for  England,  in  order  to  an  entire  union  of 
both  kingdoms." 

In  the  private  consultations  of  the  Scottish  com- 
missioners, it  was  proposed  that,  in  order  to  their 
vindication  in  the  eyes  of  their  countrymen,  they 
should  reiterate  their  former  demand,  so  that  if,  as 
they  hoped  and  believed,  they  should  fail  of  success, 
they  might  seem  to  yield  only  to  necessity.  This 
An  entire        subterfuge,     however,    was     ulti- 

union  agreed  mately  abandoned,  lest  it  should 
offer  any  interruption  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  treaty,  and,  next  day,  the  Scottish 
commissioners  signified  their  acceptance  of  the 
English  proposal,  accompanied,  however,  with  a 
demand  that  there  should  be  a  reciprocal  commu- 
nication of  the  rights  of  citizens,  and  equal  trading 
privileges.  To  this  condition  the  English  commis- 
sioners at  once  assented  as  "  a  necessary  conse- 
quence" of  an  incorporating  union,  so  that  nothing 
now  remained  but  to  adjust  the  details — a  matter 
by  no  means  easy,  seeing  so  many  important  and 


Taxation. 


conflicting  interests  had  to  be  brought  to  harmo- 
nise, and  so  many  deep-rooted  national  prejudices 
had  to  be  overcome. 

The  first  question  that  presented  itself  was  the 
difficult  one  of  taxation.  How 
were  the  public  burdens  to  be 
apportioned  between  a  wealthy  nation  loaded  with 
debt,  and  a  nation  comparatively  poor,  though 
without  that  incumbrance, — the  one  a  great  com- 
mercial people,  the  other  with  a  small  and  declin- 
ing trade  ?  This  was  the  problem  to  be  solved,  and 
it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  prudence  and 
sagacity  of  the  eminent  statesmen  by  whom  the 
task  was  accomplished.  The  national  debt  of 
England  at  this  period  amounted  to  twenty  mil- 
lions; its  annual  revenue  to  about  one-fourth  of  that 
sum.  Scotland,  as  we  have  seen,  was  free  from  the 
burden  of  debt,  while  its  annual  revenue  amounted 
to  no  more  than  from  £120,000  to  £130,000. 
England  had  a  great  and  increasing  trade,  with  a 
heavy  taxation  ;  while  the  trade  of  Scotland  was 
small  and  languishing,  and  the  revenue  raised  from 
customs  and  excise  quite  insignificant :  but,  as  the 
public  revenue  of  England  was  partly  applied  to 
the  liquidation  of  the  national  debt,  with  which 
Scotland  had  no  concern,  it  was  manifest  that  a 
system  of  equal  taxation  over  the  United  Kingdom 
would  be  fraught  with  manifest  injustice,  as  Scot- 
land would  thus  be  compelled  to  contribute  towards 
the  extinction  of  a  debt  which  it  had  not  incurred. 
Scotland,  indeed,  from  the  poverty  of  its  inha- 
bitants and  the  smallness  of  its  trade  was  totally 
unable  to  bear  the  burden  of  an  equality  of  taxation 
with  the  sister  kingdom,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
equality  of  trading  privileges  seemed  to  demand 
equality  in  customs  and  excise.  Any  alleviation  or 
exemption  in  favour  of  Scotland  would  obviously 
have  a  tendency  to  transfer  to  that  country  the 
trade  of  England.  The  subject  was  thus  one  of 
great  difficulty  as  well  as  importance. 

The  English  commissioners  considered  equality 
of  taxation  as  a  necessary  condition  of  an  entire  and 
permanent  union.  They  were  of  opinion  that  with- 
out this,  friendly  relations  between  the  two  states,  if 
possible  at  all,  could  not  long  subsist.  This,  then, 
was  held  to  be  a  vitally  important  element  in  the 
treaty,  and,  accordingly,  their  first  proposal  was — 
"  That  there  be  the  same  customs,  excises,  and  all 
other  taxes,  and  the  same  prohibitions,  restrictions, 
and  regulations  of  trade  throughout  the  united 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain."  Sensible,  however, 
that  this  uniform  system  of  finance  would  neces- 
sarily be  productive  of  pecuniary  hardship  to  Scot- 
land, they  at  once  anticipated  all  objection  on  the 
part  of  the  Scottish  commissioners  by  offering  com- 
pensation in  money  for  any  pecuniary  sacrifices 
which  this  arrangement  might  demand.  The  general 
principle  was  thus  assented  to,  but,  at  the  request 
of  the  Scottish  commissioners,  it  was  agreed  to 
discuss  the  matter  in  detail.  The  discussion  was 
amicable.  Almost  every  important  point  was  con- 
ceded by  the  Scots ;  but  they  could  not  help  sug- 
gesting that  some  limit  should  be  fixed  beyond 
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which  the  amount  of  taxation  imposed  on  Scotland 
should  not  extend.  To  this  the  English  commis- 
sioners made  reply — "  The  lords  commissioners  for 
England  are  of  opinion  that  it  cannot  be  supposed 
the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  will  ever  lay  any 
sort  of  burthens  upon  the  United  Kingdom  but 
what  they  shall  find  of  necessity  at  the  time  for  the 
preservation  and  good  of  the  whole,  and  with  due 
regard  to  the  circumstances  and  abilities  of  every 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  to  allow  of  any 
supposition  to  the  contrary  would  be  to  form  and 
set  up  an  unanswerable  argument  against  the  union 
itself."  All  further  objection  on  the  part  of  Scot- 
land now  ceased,  and  the  system  of  equalisation 
was  completed,  and  the  principle  of  free  trade  in 
some  measure  established  by  the  important  conces- 
sion made  by  the  Scottish  commissioners — "  That 
all  parts  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
be  under  the  same  regulations,  prohibitions,  and 
restrictions,  and  liable  to  equal  impositions  and 
duties  for  export  and  import." 

Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  equal- 
Customs  and  ising  the  customs  and  excise,  which 
excise.  the   Scottish   commissioners    con- 

tended were  beyond  the  ability  of  the  people  to 
pay.  Even  though  an  equivalent  were  allowed  to 
balance  the  public  financial  account,  it  was  evident 
that  this  would  neither  afford  relief  to  particular 
trades,  nor  enable  the  consumer  to  pay  the  addi- 
tional price  that  would  necessarily  be  laid  on  the 
articles.  The  English  commissioners,  however, 
clung  to  the  general  principle,  which  is  certainly 
true  in  theory,  that,  without  an  entire  equalisation, 
the  country  in  which  the  articles  could  be  more 
cheaply  produced  would  naturally  undersell  the 
other,  and  gain  exclusive  possession  of  the  market. 
An  equality  of  excise  on  liquors  was  ultimately 
conceded,  although  the  Scots  struggled  hard  for 
an  exemption  from  the  excise  on  ale.  It  was 
further  urged  on  the  part  of  the  Scots,  that  before 
the  people  could  bear  so  heavy  a  weight  of  taxation 
as  in  England,  it  would  be  necessary  that  they 
should,  for  a  time,  reap  the  benefit  of  the  free  trade 
and  other  advantages  expected  to  be  derived  from 
the  union.  The  comparative  poverty  of  Scotland 
was,  indeed,  too  palpable  to  be  denied,  and  it 
was  accordingly  agreed  to  afford  an  exemption 
from  the  duties  on  stamps,  coals,  windows,  births, 
marriages,  and  burials.  The  salt  duty,  though  an 
insignificant  item,  occasioned  more  trouble  than  all 
the  rest.  It  was  finally  arranged  that  Scotland 
should  be  exempted  from  it  for  seven  years,  but  a 
stringent  clause  was  added  for  the  protection  of  the 
English  manufacturer. 

The  adjustment  of  the  land  tax  was  a  work  of 

T      ,  .  considerable  difficulty.      The  last 

Land  tax.  .       <  c     .         J  L     . 

valuation    of   the  rents   in    both 

countries  had  been  made  during  the  protectorate  of 

Cromwell,  but  since  that  time  the  rents  in  England 

had  risen,  while  those  in  Scotland  had  declined. 

The  land  tax  of  England  was  at  the  time  of  the 

treaty  four  shillings  per  pound  on  the  rent,  or  little 

more,  in  most  cases,  than  a  twentieth  part,  while  if 


the  same  tax  was  levied  in  Scotland  it  would 
amount  to  about  one-fifth  of  the  rent.  It  was 
plain,  therefore,  that  to  have  proceeded  in  this  in- 
stance on  the  principle  of  equalisation  would  have 
been  a  practical  injustice  to  the  latter  country.  A 
proportional  equality  was,  therefore,  adopted.  The 
land  tax  in  England  amounted  to  £2,000,000;  and 
it  was  agreed  that  Scotland  should  pay  £12,000 
for  each  one  shilling  per  pound  levied  in  England, 
thus  making  the  entire  land  tax  of  Scotland  amount 
to  £48,000.  This  arrangement  was  out  of  all  pro- 
portion in  favour  of  Scotland,  which  thus  contri- 
buted only  £50  for  each  £2000  contributed  by 
England. 

It  was  wisely  resolved  that  no  alteration  should 
be  attempted  in  the  forms  of  law, 
or  in  the  constitution  of  the  courts  ts  ' 

of  justice  in  either  country.  Accordingly,  the  courts 
of  session  and  justiciary,  as  well  as  all  the  inferior 
courts  of  Scotland,  were  left  unchanged  either  in 
their  jurisdiction  or  modes  of  procedure,  though 
subject,  of  course,  to  such  regulations  as  might, 
from  time  to  time,  be  made  by  the  parliament  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  It  was  provided,  how- 
ever, that  a  court  of  exchequer  should  be  established 
with  the  same  powers  as  that  already  existing  in 
England,  for  deciding  questions  concerning  the 
revenues  of  customs  and  excise.  Heritable  offices 
and  hereditary  jurisdictions  were  treated  as  private 
property,  and  accordingly  reserved;  and  the  pri- 
vileges of  royal  boroughs  were  secured.  The  privy- 
council  of  Scotland  was,  in  the  meantime,  to 
remain  until  altered  or  abolished  by  the  British 
parliament. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  delicate  points, 
that  of  the  parliamentary  repre- 
sentation,  had  yet  to  be  considered.  ePres  n 
The  number  of  commoners  in  the  Scottish  parliament 
was  one  hundred  and  sixty;  the  nobles  amounted  to 
one  hundred  and  forty-five;  while  the  English  House 
of  Commons  numbered  five  hundred  and  thirteen, 
and  the  House  of  Peers,  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
five.  To  have  conjoined  the  two  parliaments  as 
they  stood  would  have  given  to  Scotland  more 
than  her  due  influence  in  the  upper  house,  while 
the  lower  house  might  have  been  then  considered 
as  inconveniently  large  for  a  deliberative  body. 
To  diminish,  therefore,  the  number  of  Scottish  par- 
liamentary peers  in  an  equitable  ratio  was  a  neces- 
sary, though  a  somewhat  difficult  and  delicate 
measure.  With  respect  to  the  commons,  the  dimi- 
nution, if  necessary  at  all,  should  have  been  ex- 
clusively on  the  part  of  England.  In  their  own  par- 
liament every  Scottish  shire  and  burgh  was  repre- 
sented, and  common  justice,  as  well  as  national 
honour  and  dignity,  demanded  that  this  arrange- 
ment should  have  remained  undisturbed.  The  Eng- 
lish commissioners  were  resolved  that  the  reduction 
should  be  entirely  on  the  side  of  Scotland,  and  pro- 
posed as  a  full  and  adequate  representation  that 
Scotland  should  send  thirty-eight  members  to  the 
united  parliament.  Their  minute  was  as  follows  : — 
"  The  lords  commissioners  for  England,  being  ex- 
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tremely  desirous  to  come  to  a  speedy  conclusion  of 
the  present  treaty  for  an  union  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
and  it  having  been  agreed  that  the  United  Kingdom 
be  represented  by  one  and  the  same  parliament,  their 
lordships  have  turned  their  thoughts  to  consider 
what  may  be  a  proper  and  reasonable  number  for 
the  representatives  of  Scotland  in  the  united  par- 
liament,— do  propose  to  the  lords  commissioners 
for  Scotland,  that  thirty-eight  persons  be  the  num- 
ber by  which  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
now  called  Scotland  shall  be  represented  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  whenever  a  parliament  shall 
be  called  in  Great  Britain."  We  are  told  that  a 
loud  burst  of  surprise  and  indignation  followed 
this  proposal,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
whole  proceedings  were  kept  profoundly  secret, 
and  the  Scottish  commissioners  had  throughout 
manifested  such  a  humiliating  subserviency  to 
those  of  England,  as  to  give  some  probability  to 
the  surmise  of  Lockhart,  who  was  one  of  the  com- 
missioners, though  not  in  the  confidence  of  either 
party,  that  they  had  "a  mutual  understanding 
with  each  other." 

The  Scottish  commissioners  did  not  insist  on 
any  specific  number,  but  stated  generally  in  their 
minute  that  they  found  themselves  "  under  an  ab- 
solute necessity  for  bringing  to  a  happy  conclusion 
the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  to  insist  that  a 
greater  number  than  that  of  thirty-eight  be  agreed 
to."  After  four  days  spent  in  private  consultation, 
the  Scots  demanded  a  free  conference.  The  treaty 
had  hitherto  been  conducted  in  writing,  in  order 
to  prevent  free  discussion,  and  the  English,  afraid 
of  any  ebullitions  that  might  tend  to  interrupt  the 
progress  of  the  treaty,  were  most  unwilling  to 
accede  to  a  conference,  which,  however,  they  felt  it 
impossible  to  decline.  They  argued  that  the  num- 
ber of  the  Scottish  representatives  ought  to  be  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  contributed  by  Scotland 
to  the  public  burdens  of  the  state ;  but  that,  never- 
theless, they  were  willing  to  concede  to  the  Scots 
a  thirteenth  part  of  the  representation,  although 
they  were  to  contribute  only  a  fourth  part  of  the 
land  tax.  To  this  it  was  answered,  that  the  true 
basis  of  representation  was  population,  not  wealth  ; 
that  the  contributions  from  Scotland  might  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  increase  ;  *  that  the  inhabitants 
formed  a  sixth  part  of  the  population  of  the  island  ; 
and  that  more  respect  ought  to  be  paid  to  the 
dignity  of  an  ancient  and  independent  kingdom 
than  to  offer  it  a  share  in  the  united  legislature 
less  than  that  of  an  English  county.  The  Scots' 
commissioners  would  have  been  contented  with 
sixty,  but  even  this  very  inadequate  number  they 
durst  not,  from  the  fear  of  decided  refusal,  venture 
to  propose.  They,  however,  feebly  held  out  for 
fifty,  and  the  English  at  last  agreed  to  forty-five. 
This  was  a  twelfth  part  of  the  English  representa- 

*  So  great  has  been  the  expansion  of  the  commerce,  and 
consequently  of  the  taxation,  of  Scotland,  that  she  now 
raises  six  of  the  fifty-three  millions  of  revenue  contributed 
by  the  United  Kingdom.  She  thus  pays  more  than  a 
ninth  of  the  revenue,  though  she  has  even  yet  only  a  twelfth 
of  the  representation. 


i  tion ;  and  the  same  proportion  was  proposed  for 
the  lords,  viz.,  sixteen  peers  of  parliament  to  repre- 
sent the  nobility  of  Scotland.  Their  minute  con- 
taining this  proposal  runs  thus  : — "  The  lords  com- 
missioners for  England,  being  assured  by  the 
lords  commissioners  for  Scotland,  that  there  will 
be  insuperable  difficulties  in  reducing  the  represen- 
tation of  Scotland,  in  the  house  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  to  thirty-eight  members,  the  number 
formerly  proposed  by  the  lords  commissioners  for 
England, — do,  to  show  their  inclinations  to  remove 
everything  that  would  of  necessity  be  an  obstruc- 
tion to  perfecting  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
propose  to  the  lords  commissioners  for  Scotland, 
that  forty-five  members,  and  no  more,  be  the 
number  of  the  representatives  for  that  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  now  called  Scotland,  in  the  House 
of  Commons  for  the  United  Kingdom  after  the  in- 
tended union." 

After  three  days  spent  in  consultation,  a  private 
intimation  was  given  to  the  Scottish  commissioners, 
that  farther  deliberation  was  useless,  and  that  it 
would  be  necessary  either  to  interrupt  the  treaty, 
perhaps  put  an  end  to  it  for  ever,  or  to  sub- 
mit implicitly  to  the  conditions  proposed.  This 
peremptory  message  had  the  desired  effect,  and  the 
Scots  were  constrained  to  yield.  As  some  com- 
pensation, however,  for  the  loss  of  their  direct 
legislative  rights,  the  Scottish  peers  obtained  the 
privilege  of  peerage  enjoyed  by  the  English  nobi- 
lity, which  afforded  them,  for  the  first  time,  an 
entire  and  perpetual  exemption,  in  case  of  debt, 
from  arrest — a  boon  which,  it  is  alleged,  was  much 
needed,  and,  therefore,  highly  prized  by  the  nobles 
of  Scotland  at  that  period. 

It  is  difficult  to  refrain  from  ascribing  to  some 
sordid  personal  motives  this  tame  acquiescence  in 
an  act  of  flagrant  injustice  to  their  native  country  ; 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Scottish  com- 
missioners were  appointed  by  the  queen,  with  the 
advice  of  the  English  government,  and  were  for 
the  most  part  court  parasites  or  expectants  of  office.* 

While  these  grave  deliberations  were  in  pro- 
gress, other  matters  of  less  impos-  The 
ing  magnitude,  though  still  very  "Equivalent." 
important,  had  been  discussed  and  arranged  by  a 
committee.  The  "  Equivalent "  for  that  portion  of 
the  customs  and  excise  of  Scotland  which  would 
be  applicable  to  the  liquidation  of  the  English 
debt  had  been  calculated  and  found  to  amount  to 
£398,085  10s.  f  A  uniform  coinage 
was  proposed  to  be  established  for 
both  kingdoms,  compensation  being  made  for  any 


Coinage. 


*  Lockhart  says,  "  It  consisted  with  my  certain  know- 
ledge that  the  English  did  design  from  the  beginning  to 
give  the  Scots  forty-five  commoners  and  a  proportionable 
number  of  peers;  but  had  the  Scots  stood  their  ground,  I 
have  good  reason  to  affirm  that  the  English  would  have 
allowed  a  much  greater  number  of  representatives  and 
abatement  of  taxes,  for  the  English  saw  too  plainly  the 
advantages  that  would  accrue  to  England  from  any  union  of 
the  two  kingdoms  upon  this  scheme,  and  would  never  have 
stuck  at  any  terms  to  obtain  it." — Lockhart  Papers,  vol.  i. 
p.  156. 

f  The  debts  of  England  at  this  time  amounted  in  round 
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losses  occasioned  by  change  of  denomination.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  additional  taxes  levied  on 
Scotland  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this 
treaty  should,  for  seven  years,  be  applied  to  the 
encouragement  of  manufactures,  the  establishment 
of  fisheries,  and  other  useful  national  objects.  The 
Weights  and  same  weights  and  measures  were 
measures.  to  be  adopted  in  every  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  With  regard  to  matters  of  cere- 
mony, which  are  often  trifling  in  themselves, 
though  important  in  a  national  point  of  view,  the 
dignity  of  Scotland  was  distinctly  recognised  and 

'  provided  for.      In  the  flag  of  the 

National  flag.      ^.^  Kingdom  the  crosseg  of  gt# 

George  and  St.  Andrew  were  to  be  conjoined ;  and 
the  coat-armorial  was  to  be  quartered  according  to 
National  the  rules  of  heraldry,  so  that  when 
arms.  employed  for  Scottish  national  pur- 

poses the  arms  of  Scotland  should  occupy  the  dex- 
ter side.  Lastly,  a  new  great  seal  was  appointed 
to  be  constructed  for  the  United  Kingdom,  for  the 
authentication  of  public  acts  affecting  both  nations. 

The  question  of  the  Darien  Company  was  the 
Darien  subject  of  a  separate,  though  brief 

Company.  deliberation.  It  was  brought  for- 
ward on  the  15th  July  by  the  Earl  of  Mar,  when  it 
was  demanded  on  the  part  of  Scotland  either  that 
the  company  should  retain  their  privileges,  or  that 
the  stock  should  be  purchased  from  the  holders  at 
an  equitable  valuation.  That  the  company  should 
be  abolished  the  English  commissioners  held  to  be 
an  indispensable  condition,  from  which  they  had 
resolved  on  no  account  to  depart.  The  only  other 
alternative  was  accordingly  embraced.  This  they 
signified  in  the  following  minute — "  The  lords 
commissioners  for  England,  in  answer,  say  they 
are  of  opinion  that  the  continuance  of  that  com- 
pany is  inconsistent  with  the  good  of  trade  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  consequently  against  the 
interest  of  Great  Britain,  and  therefore  they  insist 
that  it  ought  to  be  determined.  But  the  lords 
commissioners  for  England  being  sensible  that  the 
misfortunes  of  that  company  have  been  the  occasion 
of  misunderstandings  and  unkindnesses  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  and  thinking  it  above  all  things 
desirable  that  upon  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms 
the  subjects  of  both  may  be  entirely  united  in 
affection,  do  therefore  wish  that  regard  may  be  had 
to  the  expenses  and  losses  of  the  particular  members 
of  the  said  company,"  &c. 

The  whole  conditions  of  the  treaty  being  now 
agreed  on,  they  were  digested  into  twenty-nine 
articles,  and  copies  were  prepared  to  be  submitted  to 
the  queen  and  the  two  parliaments,  and,  on  the  23rd 
July,  the  commissioners  terminated  their  labours, 
having  sat  for  two  months  and  one  week.  On  the 
same  day,  they  presented  to  her  majesty  a  copy 

numbers  to  eighteen  millions.  It  was  calculated  that  of  every 
£1000  a  year  of  additional  customs-duty  levied  in  Scotland, 
£792  would  go  to  pay  the  debt  with  which  England  was 
burdened ;  and  of  every  additional  £1000  which  the  Scots 
raised  in  excise-duties,  about  £625  would  go  in  payment  of 
the  debt  of  England.  The  "Equivalent"  was  intended  as 
compensation  to  Scotland  for  submitting  to  this  burden* 
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signed  and  sealed,  which  she  graciously  received, 
professing  that  it  would  give  her  peculiar  pleasure 
should  her  reign  be  identified  with  the  passing  of 
that  great  and  important  measure,  and  earnestly 
desiring  that  the  ministers  for  Scotland  should,  with 
all  fitting  expedition,  lay  the  treaty  before  the  par- 
liament of  that  kingdom. 

The  secrecy  in  which  the  solemn  deliberations 
now  closed  had  been  involved,  held  State  of  the 
the  public  mind  in  a  state  of  silent,  public  mind, 
though  anxious  suspense ;  yet  that  very  secrecy  na- 
turally excited  suspicions  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing wrong  in  the  conditions  of  a  treaty  which  its 
authors  were  ashamed  or  afraid  to  publish.  It  had 
been  decided  that  it  should  be  submitted  first  to  the 
parliament  of  Scotland,  as  it  was  there  likely  to 
meet  with  the  severest  criticism  and  the  greatest 
opposition ;  and,  as  the  time  fixed  for  the  assem- 
bling of  that  body  drew  near,  the  public  anxiety 
was  manifested  by  a  vast  influx  into  the  capital  of 
visitors  from  every  quarter  of  the  country.  This, 
the  last  parliament  of  Scotland, 
commenced  its  final  session  on  the 
3rd  of  October,  1 706.  Queensberry, 
who  had  been  reappointed  com- 
missioner, opened  the  proceedings 
by  reading  a  letter  from  the  queen,  in  which  she 
urged  the  advantages  of  an  entire  union  between 
the  two  kingdoms.  "  It  will  secure,"  she  said, 
"your  religion,  liberty,  and  property,  remove  the 
animosities  amongst  yourselves,  and  the  jealousies 
and  differences  betwixt  our  two  kingdoms.  It 
must  increase  your  strength,  riches,  and  trade;  and 
by  this  union,  the  whole  island  being  joined  in 
affection,  and  free  from  all  apprehension  of  different 
interests,  will  be  enabled  to  resist  all  its  enemies, 
support  the  Protestant  interest  everywhere,  and 
maintain  the  liberties  of  Europe." 

The  royal  message  was  enforced  by  a  speech  from 
the  commissioner,  who  was  followed  by  Seafield, 
the  chancellor.  The  treaty  itself  was  then  produced 
and  read,  and,  together  with  the  minutes  of  the 
commissioners,  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  after 
which  the  house  adjourned  for  a  few  days. 

The  people  had  been  led  to  expect  a  federal 
union,  and  were  disposed  to  wel-  Alarm  at 
come  it  as  offering  a  solution  of  the  union, 
their  commercial  difficulties,  and  involving  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  highly-prized  privilege  of  free 
trade ;  but  no  sooner  were  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  known,  than  a  simultaneous  and  universal 
burst  of  indignation  and  disappointment  was 
excited  in  the  capital,  and  spread  rapidly  through 
the  kingdom.  An  incorporating  union  was  openly 
and  loudly  denounced  as  nothing  less  than  an  entire 
surrender,  not  merely  of  the  dignity  and  indepen- 
dence, but  the  very  nationality  of  Scotland.  Pamph- 
lets, placards,  warnings,  satires,  and  other  produc- 
tions, indescribable  and  innumerable,  issued  from 
the  press ;  but  these,  though  they  contributed  to 
fan  the  flame,  were  rather  an  effect  than  a  cause  of 
the  popular  excitement.  Each  section  of  the  com- 
munity looked  at  the  treaty  from  its  own  parti- 
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cular  point  of  view,  but  all  were  unanimous  in  its 
condemnation.  The  presbyterians  were  under  the 
most  alarming  apprehensions  of  danger  to  their 
national  church  from  the  influence  of  the  prelates 
who  were  of  course  to  have  seats  in  the  united 
parliament.  The  episcopalians,  on  the  other  hand, 
saw  in  the  confirmation  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
the  utter  extinction  of  all  hope  of  restoring  their 
own.  The  poor  were  alarmed  with  apprehensions 
of  an  excise  on  those  native  productions  which  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  necessaries  of 
life  ;  and  the  merchants  were  terrified  by  rumours  of 
imposts  on  foreign  commerce.  The  partizans  of  the 
house  of  Stewart,  of  all  classes  and  denominations, 
were  in  despair,  and  made  the  most  frantic  exertions 
to  extend  their  faction  by  drawing  over  men  from 
all  other  parties  to  unite  with  them  in  opposing  the 
detested  union,  which  threatened  for  ever  to  extin- 
guish all  their  political  hopes  and  aspirations. 

Such  was  the  ferment  throughout  the  kingdom, 
but  more  particularly  in  Edinburgh,  when  parlia- 
ment again  assembled,  on  the  12th  of  October, 
The  treaty  and  began  to  consider  the  Articles 
again  read.  0f  the  union.  According  to  the 
usual  mode  of  procedure,  before  proceeding  to  con- 
sider the  details  of  the  treaty,  a  desultory  discussion 
took  place  on  the  whole  measure.  The  minutes  of 
the  sederunt  bear  that  certain  articles  were  read, 
together  with  the  relative  proceedings  of  the  com- 
missioners, "  and  were  all  reasoned  and  discoursed 
upon"  without  any  division  of  the   house  taking 

Proposal  for  Place"  A  short  delay  was  Pro" 
delay.  Reso-  posed  by  the  opposition,  that  they 
lution  to  might  have  time  to  consult  their 
procee  .  constituents,  without  whose  con- 
currence, they  argued,  parliament  had  no  authority 
to  innovate  on  the  constitution,  which  it  was  an 
important  part  of  their  functions  to  preserve.  It 
was  argued,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  represent- 
atives of  the  people  in  parliament  were  appointed 
to  act  for  the  public  welfare,  and  that,  as  they  had 
been  summoned  on  this  occasion  to  deliberate  on 
the  basis  of  a  union,  they  were  fully  authorised  to 
enter  into  all  the  details  of  the  treaty,  and  to 
approve  or  reject  it  as  they  might  consider  best  for 
the  general  good.  To  this  it  was  replied  that  when 
the  present  parliament  was  elected,  the  subject  of  a 
union  was  not  so  much  as  thought  of,  and  that  it 
would  be  more  honourable  to  themselves  to  decide 
such  a  grave  matter  in  a  new  parliament,  invested 
with  special  powers  for  that  purpose,  than  in  an 
old  one,  whose  members  might  lie  under  the  impu- 
tation of  having  been  corrupted  by  court  influence. 
But  whatever  force  there  might  be  in  this  reason- 
ing, it  failed  of  its  intended  effect.  After  a  warm  dis- 
cussion, it  was  decided  by  a  majority  of  sixty-four 
to  proceed  without  delay  to  the  consideration  of  the 
treaty,  but  it  was  resolved  not  to  come  to  a  de- 
cision on  any  one  article  until  the  whole  had  been 
separately  discussed. 

Meantime,  the  excitement  out  of  doors  had  begun 
to  assume  a  more  formidable  aspect.  Since  the  first 
day  of  meeting,  the  house  had   been  surrounded 


by  an  eager  crowd,  anxious  to  obtain  the  earliest 
information  of  what  was  going  on  Popular 

within.  The  vote  on  the  first  article  excitement, 
having  been  deferred,  the  multitude,  by  a  natural 
mistake,  imagined  that  the  article  had  been  re- 
jected, and  immediately  gave  way  to  the  most 
extravagant  demonstrations  of  joy.  But,  as  the 
minutes  were  regularly  printed,  this  exultation  was 
soon  at  an  end.  The  mob  then  insulted  and  threat- 
ened the  commissioner  on  his  way  from  the  house  to 
the  palace,  and  followed  with  abuse  and  execration 
all  the  members  whom  they  knew  to  be  favourable  to 
the  union.  On  the  other  hand,  they  loudly  cheered 
the  opposition  members,  and  escorted  them  nightly 
to  their  homes  in  triumph.  Amongst  these  was  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  whose  opposition  to  the  measure 
had  rendered  him  extremely  popular.  He  had 
taken  up  his  residence  in  the  abbey,  but,  one 
evening,  instead  of  returning  thither,  he  went  to 
pay  a  visit  to  the  Duke  of  Athol,  who  then  oc- 
cupied a  lodging  in  the  Lawn  Market.  Having 
si-en  him  in  safety  to  his  destina-  Attack  on  the 
tion,  the  crowd  turned  aside  to  ex-provost's 
the  house  of  Sir  Patrick  Johnston,  house- 

their  late  provost,  which  was  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and,  as  this  gentleman  had  been  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  the  treaty,  they  began  to  testify  their 
disapprobation  of  his  supposed  treachery  by  at- 
tacking his  house.  Fortunately,  however,  it  was 
situated  in  an  upper  floor  in  one  of  those  gigantic 
tenements  for  which  Edinburgh  was  then,  as  now, 
famous,  and  it  was  found  that  the  missiles  projected 
by  the  most  expert  throwers  could  not  reach  the  win- 
dows. An  attack  on  the  door  was  therefore  resolved 
on,  but  as  the  common  stair  leading  to  it  was  narrow 
and  long,  but  few  of  the  assailants  could  mount 
at  a  time,  and  these  could  have  been  easily  re- 
pelled had  there  been  one  or  two  sturdy  defenders 
within.  Johnston,  however,  was  not  at  home,  and 
the  only  inmates  were  his  wife  and  female  domestics. 
While  the  assault  on  the  door  was  going  on,  the 
lady  went  to  one  of  the  windows,  and  called  for 
assistance.  A  message  was  immediately  dispatched 
to  the  town-guard,  who  at  that  time  and  for  many 
years  afterwards  were  the  only  police  of  the  city. 
In  a  few  minutes  thirty  of  their  number  were  on 
the  spot,  who  soon  succeeded  in  dispersing  the 
rioters,  besides  making  prisoners  of  six  of  the  most 
adventurous,  whom  they  found  still  engaged  in 
their  assault  on  the  door.  The  commotion,  how- 
ever, soon  spread  to  other  parts  of  the  city.  The 
excited  rabble  collected  from  all  quarters,  and  for 
some  time  held  undisputed  possession  of  the  prin- 
cipal streets,  and  saluted  in  no  very  agreeable 
manner  the  obnoxious  legislators,  as  they  retired 
homewards.  Some  stones,  it  is  said,  were  thrown,* 
but  no  instance  of  personal  injury  is  recorded.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  had  a  skilful  and  deter- 
mined leader  at  that  moment  presented  himself, 
both  the  parliament  and  the  union  would  have  been 
in  considerable  danger.  As  the  multitude,  how- 
ever, continued  to  parade  the  streets,  beating  drums 
*  De  Foe's  History  of  the  Union,  p.  238. 
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and  alarming  the  peaceable  inhabitants,  and  as  the 

t  .    i    *•  town-guard   were  not  sufficiently 

Introduction  o  J 

of  the  military,    strong  to  put   down   the  disturb- 
Tranquillity      ance,  the  commissioner,  with  the 
restored.         consent  of  the  provost,  marched  a 
battalion  of  guards  into  the  city,  who  speedily  dis- 
persed the  rioters  and  restored  quiet,  though  not 
contentment.     In  vain  did  the  country  party  protest 
against  the  introduction  of  the  troops,  by  whose 
presence   they   complained    that    parliament   was 
overawed.*     The  military  were  suffered  to  remain, 
for  the  protection  of  the  public  peace,  during  the 
whole  subsequent  progress  of  the  discussions. 
The  unpopularity  of  the  union  throughout  the 
Proceedings  in    kingdom,   and  the  disturbed  con- 
parliament,       dition  of  the  capital,  so  far  intimi- 
dated the  commissioner  and  the  chancellor  that  they 
were  inclined  to  adjourn  the  parliament — a  measure 
which  would,  in  all  probability,  have  proved  fatal  to 
t  he  union.    But  Godolphin  urged  them  to  persevere, 
and  encouraged  them  with  the  assurance  of  military 
assistance,  if  necessary,  from  England,  Ireland,  or 
Petitions         even   Flanders.      Meanwhile   nu- 
against  the       merous   petitions  against  a  union 
union.  poured  in  from  all  quarters  of  the 

kingdom ;  but  parliament  had  resolved  to  persevere, 
and  the  petitions  were  disregarded.  As  had  been 
agreed  on,  the  whole  articles  had  been  gone 
through  and  discussed  seriatim ;  but  when  the 
House  proceeded  to  determine  on  the  first  four 
articles,  embracing  the  fundamental  proposition 
that  the  two  kingdoms  should  be  united  into  one, 
with  the  same  privileges,  and  under  the  same  legis- 
lature and  line  of  succession,  the  comparative  calm 
that  had  hitherto  prevailed  gave  place  to  the  most 
fierce  and  violent  altercations.  Day  by  day,  peti- 
tions against  the  union  continued  to  accumulate 
on  the  table  of  the  House,  and  so  numerous  were 
the  signatures  that  it  appeared  as  if  they  had  been 
subscribed  by  almost  every  man  in  the  kingdom 
capable  of  writing  his  name.  A  form  of  petition, 
framed  in  Edinburgh,  was  very  generally  adopted 
in  the  country  towns  and  parishes.  It  was  in  these 
terms : — "  To  his  grace  her  majesty's  high  commis- 
sioner, and  the  right  honourable  the  Estates  of 
Parliament — humbly  sheweth  that  we,  under  sub- 
scribing, have  seen  the  articles  of  the  union  agreed 
upon  by  the  commissioners  nominated  in  behalf  of 
England,  in  which  they  have  agreed  that  Scotland 
and  England  shall  be  united  in  one  kingdom,  and 
that  the  United  Kingdom  shall  be  represented  in 
the  same  parliament ;  and  seeing  it  does  evidently 
appear  to  us  that  such  an  incorporating  union  as 
contained  in  these  articles  is  contrary  to  the  honour, 
fundamental  laws,  and  constitutions  of  the  kingdom, 
Claim  of  Right,  and  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
barons,  and  freeholders,  and  boroughs  of  this  king- 
dom and  church,  as  by  laws  established,  and  that 
i  he  same  is  destructive  to  the  true  interests  of  the 
nation  ;  therefore  we  humbly  beseech  your  grace 
and  honourable  Estates,  and  do  confidently  expect 
that  you  will  not  allow  of  any  such  incorporating 
*  Sir  J.  Clark's  Hist.,  MS. 

vol.  n. 


union,  but  that  you  will  support  and  preserve  entire 
the  sovereignty  and  independence  of  this  crown 
and  kingdom,  and  the  rights  and  privileges  of  par- 
liament, which  have  been  so  resolutely  maintained 
by  our  heroic  ancestors  for  the  space  of  above  two 
thousand  years,  that  the  same  may  be  transmitted 
to  succeeding  generations  as  they  have  been  con- 
veyed to  us  :  and  we  will  heartily  concur  with  you 
for  supporting  and  maintaining  our  sovereignty, 
and  independency,  and  church  government,  with  our 
lives  and  fortunes,  conformably  to  the  established 
laws  of  the  nation." 

Notwithstanding  the  moderate  tone  of  these 
petitions,  they  narrowly  escaped  being  thrown  over 
the  table  as  seditious,  and  were  only  entertained 
through  the  fear  that  their  subscribers  would  make 
personal  application  at  the  door  of  the  house.  That 
the  all  but  universal  feeling  of  the  nation  was  hos- 
tile to  the  union  is  indisputable,  for  while  petitions 
without  number  were  presented  against  it,  not  one 
was  presented  in  its  favour. 

After  a  month  spent  in  preliminary  discussions, 
the  real  contest  commenced  on  the  Debate  on 
4th  of  November,  when  it  was  the  treaty, 
agreed  to  take  the  sense  of  the  house  on  the  first 
article  of  the  treaty,  with  this  understanding,  "that 
if  the  other  articles  of  the  union  be  not  adjusted 
by  the  parliament,  then  the  agreeing  to  and 
approving  of  the  first  shall  be  of  no  effect."  The 
debate  was  commenced  by  Seton  of  Pitmedden, 
who,  in  a  dispassionate  and  statesman-like  address, 
pointed  out  the  advantages,  both  political  and 
commercial,  of  an  incorporating  over  a  federal 
union.  "If  separation,"  he  said,  "would  bring 
little  good,  and  if  federal  compacts  possess  insu- 
perable difficulties,  if  victory  itself  would  be  ruin, 
what  remains  ?  Either  a  debasing  connection, 
such  as  we  have  been  cursed  with  for  these  hun- 
dred years  past,  where  under  one  sovereign  we 
have  had  our  independence  eclipsed,  our  nobility 
increased,  our  commons  oppressed,  our  parliament 
influenced,  our  laws  neglected,  our  peace  destroyed 
by  faction,  and  our  poverty  insulted  by  luxury;  or 
a  cordial  agreement,  where  we  shall  participate  in 
the  glory,  and  share  in  the  riches  of  an  illustrious 
and  wealthy  nation,  who  invites  and  entreats  us  to 
an  incorporating  union." 

The  most  marked  feature  of  the  debate,  how- 
ever, was  the  famous  speech  delivered  by  Lord  Bel- 
haven,  a  young  and  enthusiastic  nobleman  of  great 
ability  and  unimpeachable  integrity,  who  had 
throughout  shown  the  most  violent  hostility  to  the 
union,  and  who  now  denounced  the  measure  in  the 
most  eloquent  and  impassioned  terms.  He  de- 
picted, in  vivid  language,  the  ruin  which  the  pro- 
posed union  would  bring  upon  all  classes  of  the 
Scottish  people,  and  held  it  up  to  public  reproba- 
tion as  a  total  surrender  of  the  national  independ- 
ence, as  dangerous  to  the  national  church,  as 
degrading  to  the  nobility  and  the  army,  as  destruc- 
tive of  trade,  as  ruinous  to  the  industrial  classes, 
and  as  certain  to  involve  the  landed  gentry 
in  inextricable  difficulties.     "  Above  all,"  he  said, 
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"  I  see  our  ancient  mother  Caledonia,  like  Caesar, 
sitting  ir  the  midst  of  our  senate,  ruefully  looking 
around;,  covering  herself  with  her  royal  garment, 
awaiting  the  fatal  blow,  and  breathing  out  her 
la^c  with  an  let  tu  quoque,  mijHi,'  (and  thou  too, 
my  son)."  His  appeal  to  the  estates  to  lay  aside 
their  dissensions,  and  to  unite  in  saving  their 
country's  honour  and  independence  could  scarcely 
have  been  heard  without  some  emotion  even  by 
the  selfish  and  factious  politicians  of  the  day,  re- 
commended as  it  was  by  the  well-known  honesty 
and  patriotism  of  the  speaker.  u  What  hinders 
us,  my  lord,"  he  said,  "  to  lay  aside  our  divisions,  to 
unite  cordially  and  heartily  together  in  our  present 
circumstances,  when  our  all  is  at  stake  ?  The 
enemy  is  already  at  our  gates.  Hannibal  is  come 
the  length  of  this  table ;  he  is  at  the  foot  of  this 
throne;  he  will  demolish  this  throne  if  we  take 
not  notice ;  he  will  seize  upon  these  regalia ;  he 
will  take  them  as  our  spolia  opima,  and  whip  us  out 
of  this  house,  never  to  return  again.  For  the  love 
of  God,  then — for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  our 
ancient  kingdom,  whose  sad  circumstances  I  hope 
we  shall  yet  convert  into  prosperity  and  happiness ! 
we  want  no  means  if  we  unite.  God  blesseth  the 
peacemakers.  We  want  neither  men  nor  sufficiency 
of  all  manner  of  things  to  make  a  nation  happy." 

The   speech   of    the   youthful   nobleman    seems 

to  have   been  intended  more  for  the   people  out 

of  doors  than   for  the  parliament.     It  was  heard 

without  an}'  manifestation  of  feeling,  and  does  not 

appear  to  have  had  any  influence  on  the  vote  that 

followed.     After   the   orator    had    finished,   Lord 

Marchmont  stood  up,  and  jocularly  remarked  that 

they  had  heard  a  long  speech,  and  a  very  terrible 

one,  but  he  thought  a  short  answer  would  suffice, 

which  might  be  given  in  these  words — "  Behold,  he 

dreamed!  but,  lo!  when  he  awoke,  behold,  it  was 

Majority  in       a  dream."     On    a   division   being 

favour  of  the     called  for,  it  was  found  that  there 

union.    First     were  one  hundred  and  sixteen  in 

aiticle  earned.     f&yQur  q{  the  ^^  ftnd  e{ghty_ 

three  against  it.  The  majority  was  chiefly  on  the 
part  of  the  peers,  and  the  same  peculiarity  was 
observable  in  all  the  subsequent  divisions.  The 
votes  of  the  barons,  or  county  representatives,  were 
not  far  from  an  equality,  being  thirty-seven  to 
thirty-three,  while  those  of  the  representatives  of 
boroughs  were  thirty- three  to  twenty-nine.  There 
was  thus  a  clear  majority  in  each  of  the  Estates 
taken  separately.  Ten  days  elapsed  before  a 
division  took  place  on  the  second  article — that 
relating  to  the  succession,  but  after  some  attempts 
on  the  part  of  the  opposition  to  procure  delay,  it 
Succeeding  was  carried  almost  without  a  dis- 
articles  cussion.  The  debate  on  the  incor- 
approved.  poration  of  the  two  parliaments 
was  somewhat  more  protracted,  but  the  article  was 
ultimately  carried  by  a  large  majority.  Thus, 
before  the  end  of  November,  the  great  fundamental 
articles  of  the  treaty — the  incorporating  union  and 
the  succession  to  the  crown — had,  despite  of  all 
opposition,  received  the  sanction  of  the  legislature. 


The  articles  relating  to  trade,  taxation,  jurisdic- 
tion, and  laws,  gave  rise  to  little  discussion,  and, 
with  a  few  alterations,  then  deemed  very  important, 
but  which  have  long  since  lost  their  interest,  were 
all  carried  without  any  display  of  that  acrimony 
that  had  been  so  prevalent  during  the  previous 
debates. 

While  these  deliberations  on  matters  of  fiscal  and 
commercial  detail  were  in  progress,  Popular 

the  popular  ferment,  so  far  from  tumults, 
subsiding,  rose  to  an  alarming  height,  and  seemed  to 
threaten  the  nation  with  the  horrors  of  civil  war. 
Rumours  were  in  circulation  of  a  conspiracy  k> 
assassinate  the  commissioner  as  he  retired  from  the 
house,  and  detailed  information  was  furnished  to 
that  high  functionary  that  twenty-four  desperate 
young  men  had  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  written 
in  blood  to  put  him  to  death.  Popular  tumults- 
again  broke  out  in  Edinburgh,  and  obnoxious- 
members  of  the  house  were  exposed,  notwithstand- 
ing the  presence  of  the  military,  to  most  imminent 
danger  from  stones  and  other  missiles,  which  were 
showered  on  them  by  the  enraged  multitude.  In 
the  west  and  south  these  popular  demonstrations 
assumed  an  aspect  still  more  alarming.  In  Glas- 
gow, application  had  been  made  to  Disturbances 
the  magistrates  to  present  an  ad-  in  Glasgow. 
dress  from  the  city  against  the  union.  Jacobites, 
papists,  presbyterians,  and  covenanters,  had  united 
in  this  application.  This  strange  conjunction  of 
parties  seems  to  have  intimidated  the  magistrates, 
who  consequently  refused  to  concur  in  the  address. 
This  refusal  incensed  the  populace  to  the  highest 
degree,  and,  as  the  provost  was  an  object  of  special 
resentment,  they  attacked  and  gutted  his  house, 
and  had  he  not  fortunately,  in  anticipation  of  the 
coming  storm,  previously  retired  to  a  place  of 
safety,  would  certainly  have  attempted  to  force  him 
into  compliance  with  their  wishes,  by  laying  violent 
hands  on  his  person.  In  his  absence,  however,  the 
address  was  prepared  and  signed  by  the  deacons,  in 
name  of  the  incorporated  tradesmen  of  the  town. 
A  temporary  calm  succeeded,  but  some  trifling  dis- 
turbance having  occurred  about  the  committal  to 
prison  of  an  ordinary  criminal,  the  inflammable 
passions  of  the  populace  were  once  more  kindled 
into  a  blaze.  The  mob  paraded  the  streets  in  search 
of  some  object  on  which  to  wreak  their  vengeance, 
and  for  some  days  were  actually  in  undisputed 
possession  of  the  city.  Meantime,  the  unfortunate 
provost,  thinking,  on  the  first  lull,  that  the  danger 
was  over,  had  returned  home  ;  but  he  was  soon  made 
aware  of  his  mistake,  and,  being  taken  by  surprise, 
could  find  no  more  secure  retreat  than  a  private 
house,  in  which  he  was  fain  to  hide  himself  in  a 
manner  not  quite  in  accordance  with  his  civic  dig- 
nity. His  enemies  were  soon  upon  his  track,  and 
ransacked  the  whole  house  from  top  to  bottom,  in- 
cluding even  the  apartment  in  which  he  was,  with- 
out discovering  the  object  of  their  search.*  He  was 
concealed  in  abed  which  folded  up  against  the  wall, 
and  which  consequently  they  had  thought  it  unne- 
*  Defoe's  History  of  the  Union,  p.  272. 
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cessary  to  examine.  A  party  of  horse,  amounting 
to  two  hundred,  was  at  length  dispatched  to  put  an 
end  to  these  disturbances.  A  detachment  of  twenty- 
five  having  been  ordered  to  enter  the  town,  soon 
succeeded  in  overawing  the  rioters  and  restoring 
tranquillity.  A  few  of  the  ringleaders  were  appre- 
hended and  conveyed  to  Edinburgh,  and  the  insur- 
rection, if  such  it  may  be  called,  was,  so  far  as 
respected  Glasgow,  at  an  end. 

This  outbreak  was  probably  more  alarming  than 
Rising  of  the  dangerous,  and  though  it  resulted 
Cameronians  in  some  wanton  destruction  of  pro- 
in  the  west.  perty,  was  not  attended  with  blood- 
shed, or  even  serious  bodily  injury.  But  there 
were  other  quarters  from  which  real  danger  was 
to  be  apprehended.  The  Cameronians  of  the  west, 
whose  military  ardour  was  combined  with  religious 
enthusiasm,  seized  this  opportunity  of  strengthen- 
ing their  organisation,  which  had  long  been  suf- 
ficiently formidable.  They  held  frequent  nocturnal 
meetings,  at  which,  under  the  guidance  of  able 
and  experienced  leaders,  they  concerted  their 
plans  with  secrecy  and  dispatch.  The  condition 
of  this  remarkable  body,  at  this  period,  as  de- 
scribed by  their  leader,  John  Ker  of  Kersland, 
is  too  important  to  be  altogether  omitted.  "  The 
Cameronians,"  he  says,  "  are  strictly  religious,  and 
ever  act  upon  that  principle,  making  the  war  a 
part  of  their  religion,  and  converting  state  policy 
into  points  of  conscience.  They  fight  as  they 
pray,  and  pray  as  they  fight,  making  every  battle 
a  new  exercise  of  their  faith,  and  believe  that 
in  such  a  case  they  are,  as  it  were,  under  the 
banner  of  Christ.  If  they  fall  in  battle,  they  die 
in  their  calling,  as  martyrs  to  the  good  cause,  and 
believe  that  in  thus  shedding  their  blood  they 
finish  the  work  of  their  salvation.  From  such 
maxims  and  articles  of  faith  the  Cameronians 
may  be  slain,  never  conquered.  Great  numbers  of 
them  have  lost  their  lives,  but  few  or  none  ever 
yielded.  On  the  contrary,  whenever  they  believe 
their  duty  or  religion  calls  them  to  it,  they  are 
always  unanimous  and  ready,  with  undaunted 
spirits  and  great  vivacity  of  mind,  to  encounter 
hardships,  attempt  great  enterprises,  despise  danger, 
and  bravely  rush  on  to  death  or  victory.  *  *  * 
They  are  governed  by  a  general  quarterly  meeting, 
composed  of  two  commissioners  deputed  by  each 
town  where  they  live;  and  whatever  is  concluded 
at  this  meeting  is  a  general  rule  to  the  whole. 
They  are  closer  in  their  deliberations  than  the 
other  parties  are,  for  whatever  comes  before  them 
is  disputed  and  concluded  without  the  least  danger 
of  being  exposed ;  and  whatever  is  so  resolved  is 
accordingly  executed  with  the  profoundest  secrecy 
and  expedition.  For  the  Cameronians  are  always 
ready,  under  their  proper  officers,  well  appointed, 
and,  when  it  is  found  at  their  general  meeting  to 
be  their  duty,  can  assemble  upon  the  least  notice 
given  them ;  so  that  though  they  be  the  fewest  in 
number,  yet  they  are  in  effect  the  most  consider- 
able of  the  three,  for  the  commonality  of  the  pres- 
byterians,  who  have  a  wonderful  opinion  of  their 


piety  and  virtue,  always  readily  join  with  them 
in  anything  that  concerns  the  public,  which  the 
Cameronians  encourage  and  allow,  but  do  not  per- 
mit them  to  be  members  of  their  society,  or  to 
bear  any  part  in  the  conduct  of  their  affairs."  * 

It  does  not  detract  from  the  historical  value  of 
this  testimony,  that  Ker,  though  the  avowed  and 
acknowledged  leader  of  the  Cameronians,  was  in 
reality  a  government  spy. 

Such  were  the  men  whose  combined  action  the 
government  had  now  to  dread ;  Progress  of 
and  if  we  take  into  account  that  disaffection, 
multitudes  in  all  quarters  of  the  country,  including 
Jacobites  of  every  grade,  presby  terians,  and  nearly 
all  unfriendly  to  the  union,  were  ready  to  make 
common  cause  with  them,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  combination  was  not  such  as  any  government 
could  safely  despise.  Under  authority  of  a  clause  in 
the  Act  of  Security,  the  opponents  of  the  union  in 
different  counties  now  began  to  raise  and  train  men 
for  military  purposes,  their  avowed  object  being  to 
dissolve  by  force  a  parliament  that  had  sold  them- 
selves, as  was  alleged,  and  were  now  about  to  sell 
their  country.  They  established  correspondence 
with  their  friends,  and  dispatched  emissaries  to  the 
north  and  east  to  stimulate  the  people  in  these  dis- 
tricts to  take  up  arms.  A  body  of  horsemen  from 
the  surrounding  country  suddenly  The  treaty 
entered  the  town  of  Dumfries  on  publicly  burned 
the  20th  of  November,  and  making  at  »u™ir'™' 
their  way  to  the  market-place,  they  kindled  a  fire, 
in  which  they  publicly  burned  the  treaty  and  the 
names  of  the  commissioners ;  then  they  affixed 
a  declaration  to  the  market  cross,  in  which  they 
maintained  that  they  were  not  bound  by  the 
acts  either  of  the  commissioners  or  the  parliament, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  were  under  solemn  obligations 
to  set  aside  their  betrayers,  and  uphold  the  ancient 
national  independence.  They  disclaimed,  never- 
theless, all  intention  of  interfering  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  parliament,  yet  they  formally  pro- 
tested, "  that  if  the  subscribers  to  Protest  against 
the  foresaid  treaty  of  union,  with  tne  union, 
their  associates  in  parliament,  should  presume  to 
carry  on  the  said  union  by  a  supreme  power  over 
the  generality  of  the  nation,  then,  and  in  that  case, 
as  we  judge  that  the  consent  of  the  generality  of 
the  same  can  only  divest  them  of  their  sacred  and 
civil  liberties  purchased  and  maintained  by  our 
ancestors  with  their  blood,  so  we  protest  that  what- 
ever ratification  of  the  foresaid  union  may  pass 
in  parliament,  contrary  to  our  fundamental  laws, 
liberties,  and  privileges  in  Church  and  State,  may 
not  be  binding  upon  the  nation,  now  or  at  any 
time  to  come." 

This  bold  manifesto,  though  generally  ascribed 
to  the  Cameronians,  has  not  been  traced  with  cer- 
tainty to  that  body.  The  horsemen  engaged  in  the 
enterprise  probably  did  not  exceed  in  number  two 

*  Memoirs  of  John  Ker,  vol.  i.  pp.  12 — 15.  Ker  had 
married  the  heiress  of  the  Crawfords  of  Kersland,  a  family 
which  for  two  generations  had  occupied  a  prominent  place 
among  the  Hill- men. 
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or  three  hundred,  though  they  were  magnified  hy 
common  report  into  an  army  of  several  thousand 
men. 

A  plan  was  now  formed  for  bringing  the  High- 

landers  to  act  in  concert  with  the 

combined        Cameronians,   and    the   projectors 

action.  soon  found  a  fit  leader  in  Cunning- 

Cunningbam      ham  of  Ecket    an  old  and  experj- 

of  Ecket.  ,  u       v   j       * 

enced    officer,    who    had    at    one 

time  held  the  command  of  a  regiment,  but  who  now 
entertained  a  heavy  grudge  against  the  government 
for  having  disbanded  his  corps,  and  left  considerable 
arrears  of  pay  undischarged.  It  was  arranged  that 
he  should  assemble  the  armed  Hill-men  at  San- 
quhar, while  the  Duke  of  Athol  was  to  collect  the 
Jacobite  Highlanders  above  the  passes.  The  two 
armies  were  then  to  effect  a  junction  at  some  inter- 
mediate point,  and  march  eastward  in  a  united 
body  to  Edinburgh,  and  disperse  the  parlia- 
ment. There  was  more  than  one  traitor,  however, 
in  the  Cameronian  camp ;  and  Hepburn,  their 
clerical  leader,  while  he  counselled  and  en- 
couraged them  in  the  prosecution  of  this  daring 
enterprise,  had  secretly  betrayed  all  their  pro- 
ceedings to  the  government.  Cunningham,  who 
had  completely  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
leaders  in  the  west,  now  traversed  the  country 
in  all  directions,  stirring  up  all  to  action  within  the 
sphere  of  his  influence,  and  making  arrangements 
for  co-operation.  Having  prevailed  with  the  Duke 
of  Athol  to  secure  the  pass  of  Stirling,  and  to  keep 
open  a  communication  with  the  north,  he  at  length 
returned  to  his  Jacobite  accomplices,  and  informed 
them  that  all  was  now  ready,  and  that,  at  a  pre- 
concerted signal,  the  opponents  of  the  union  were 
ready  to  concentrate  their  forces  and  march  upon 
the  capital.  At  this  critical  moment,  however, 
Cunningham  suddenly  deserted  the  cause,  and 
betrayed  the  whole  design  to  Queensberry.  It  is 
impossible  now  to  determine  whether  he  had  been 
all  along  acting  as  a  spy  in  the  pay  of  the  govern- 
ment, or  had  been  induced  at  this  juncture  partly 
through  fear  of  the  consequences  and  partly  by 
the  offer  of  a  reward  to  make  this  discovery,  and 
to  frustrate  the  enterprise  which  he  had  been 
among  the  first  to  propose,  and  apparently  one  of 
the  most  zealous  to  promote.  Instructed  by  Queens- 
berry,  he  returned  to  the  west  and  south  with  a 
view  to  amuse  his  confederates  and  dissuade  them 
from  the  undertaking.  He  represented  to  them 
that  there  was  neither  courage  nor  fidelity  among 
their  associates  in  Edinburgh,  and  that  they  had 
refused  to  furnish  the  least  assistance.  He,  there- 
fore, exhorted  them  to  consider  well  before  com- 
mitting themselves  to  such  a  hazardous  attempt. 
Treachery  of  Hamilton,  whose  inconsistent  con- 
Hamilton.  duct  is  somewhat  difficult  of  ex- 
planation, now  seems  to  have  formed  an  alliance 
with  Queensberry,  his  ancient  rival,  and  under  his 
direction,  or  at  his  instigation,  he  sent  private 
expresses  through  the  country  recommending  the 
people  to  desist  for  a  time  from  their  attempts ;  and 
thus  discouraged,  instead  of  seven  thousand,  who 


had  joined  the  confederacy,  not  above  five  hundred 
assembled,  and  these  Cunningham,  without  diffi- 
culty, prevailed  on  to  disperse,  muttering  impre- 
cations, however,  against  those  by  whom  they  had 
been  betrayed. 

The  government  having   thus  suppressed   this 
alarming  insurrection,  lost  no  time     Suspension  of 
in  suspending  the  Act  of  Security,        the  Act  of 
thereby  effectually  preventing  any        Security, 
further  attempt,  for  the  present,   to   muster  the 
people  and  train  them  to  arms. 

Fletcher  of  Saltoun  now  proposed  that  the  free- 
holders  of  the   opposition   should     n  . 
v     •      •*  -i  *             •    *    t?j-   u       u      Concourse  of 
be  invited  to  repair  to  Edinburgh     country  gen- 

for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a  tlemen  to 
united  appeal  to  the  commissioner,  -Edinburgh, 
entreating  him  either  to  desist  from  pressing  the 
union,  or  at  least  to  agree  to  a  short  delay  until 
the  mind  of  the  nation  should  be  fully  ascer- 
tained with  respect  to  that  important  measure. 
In  anticipation  of  his  refusal,  a  national  ad- 
dress to  the  queen  was  prepared,  which  was  then 
to  be  circulated  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  sub- 
scribed by  men  of  all  ranks,  requesting  her  to 
summon  a  new  parliament  and  assembly.  Five 
hundred  gentlemen,  mostly  Jaco-  Artful  policy 
bites,  in  consequence  repaired  to  °f  Hamilton. 
Edinburgh,  but  Hamilton  artfully  contrived  to 
sow  dissension  among  them,  and  thus  frustrated 
their  design.  He  proposed,  with  a  view  to  furnish 
the  Tories  in  the  English  parliament  with  a  pretext 
for  opposing  the  union,  that  a  clause  should  be  in- 
serted in  the  national  address  expressing  their 
desire  to  entail  the  crown  on  the  house  of  Hanover. 
To  this,  as  was  expected,  the  Jacobites  refused  to 
consent,  and  the  presentation  was  consequently 
delayed.  A  proclamation  was  then  issued  by  the 
government  prohibiting  all  illegal  convocations, 
and  the  country  gentlemen,  disgusted  with  the 
treachery  of  their  leaders,  which  was  now  apparent, 
and  impatientof  fruitless  delay, gave  up  the  struggle 
and  returned  to  their  homes. 

At  the  instigation  of  Hamilton,  the  Jacobites 
resolved  to  make  a  determined  stand  against  the 
article  relating  to  the  representation  of  Scotland  in 
the  united  parliament,  and,  on  their  failure,  to  enter 
a  solemn  protestation,  and  secede  from  the  house,  in 
imitation  of  the  policy  by  which  Hamilton  had  in 
some  degree  destroyed  the  credit  of  the  former  par- 
liament. Had  this  plan  been  carried  out,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  commissioner  would  have  adjourned 
the  parliament,  and  abandoned  all  further  attempts 
to  carry  through  the  union,  in  opposition  to  the 
national  will.  A  spirited  protest  Fickleness  or 
was  drawn  up,  and  the  day  was  treachery  of 
fixed  for  its  presentation,  but  Ham-  Hamilton, 
ilton,  on  whom  the  party  depended  as  their  leader, 
again  failed  them.  On  the  morning  of  the  day 
agreed  upon,  the  opposition  mustered  in  great  force, 
and  proceeded  to  the  house,  escorted  by  a  nume- 
rous body  of  their  most  ardent  supporters.  Their 
expected  leader,  however,  did  not  appear,  and  on 
inquiry,  they  were  informed  that  his  grace  was  so 
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much  troubled  with  toothache  that  he  could  not 
attend  the  house.  His  friends  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  his  lodgings,  and  remonstrated  with  him 
so  earnestly,  that  he  was  compelled  to  yield.  On 
enteiing  the  house,  he  asked  the  opposition,  with 
apparent  simplicity,  whom  they  had  selected  to 
present  their  protest.  They  replied  that  they  had 
reckoned  on  his  grace  as  their  leader,  and  the  per- 
son of  the  highest  rank  among  them,  carrying  out 
the  proposal  which  he  had  himself  made.  This, 
however,  he  positively  refused  to  do,  though  he 
offered  to  second  any  one  else  who  might  be  ap- 
pointed to  table  the  protest.*  The  opponents  of 
the  union  were  struck  powerless  by  this  unexpected 
defection.  The  article  respecting  the  representa- 
tion was  carried.  The  opportunity  of  making  a 
secession  was  thus  lost,  and  the  country  party,  burn- 
ing with  indignation  at  the  perfidy  or  cowardice 
of  their  leader,  ceased  to  act  any  longer  in  concert, 
and  after  an  abortive  attempt  to  procure  an  enact- 
ment that  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  should 
meet  every  third  year  in  Scotland,  they  withdrew 
from  the  contest  in  despair. 

During  the  subsequent  stages  of  the  bill,  the 
people  manifested  no  farther  disposition  to  obstruct 
its  progress  by  asy  insurrectionary  movement.  A 
kind  of  gloomy  tranquillity  prevailed,  relieved  in 
some  small  degree  by  the  forlorn  hope  that  the 
measure  would  be  rejected  by  the  parliament  of 
England.  The  remaining  articles  were  quickly 
disposed  of.  An  occasional  debate  took  place,  but 
in  the  divisions  government  usually  maintained  its 
original  majority.  On  the  7th  of  December,  the 
fifteenth  article,  adjusting  the  "Equivalent"  and 
providing  for  the  abolition  of  the  Darien  Company 
with  compensation,  came  on  for  discussion.  Two 
eminent  mathematical  professors  had  been  employed 
to  calculate  the  "  Equivalent,"  which  on  their  report 
was  held  to  be  correct.  The  liberality  shown  by  the 
English  in  making  this  offer  of  compensation  tended 
greatly  to  disarm  opposition,  and  the  remaining 
articles  were  carried  almost  without  a  division.  The 
Ratification  of  final  ratification  of  this  important 
the  Treaty  of  measure,  on  which  the  house  had 
Umou-  been  occupied  since  the  1 2th  of  Oc- 

tober, did  not  take  place  until  the  16th  of  January, 
1707,  when  the  passing  of  an  act  ratifying  and 
approving  the  Treaty  of  Union  was  put  to  the  vote, 
and  carried  by  110  to  69.  The  act  was  then 
touched  with  the  sceptre  by  the  commissioner,  and 
the  labours  of  the  last  Scottish  parliament  were 
now  nearly  at  an  end.f 

*  According  to  report  at  the  time,  the  commissioner  had 
frightened  Hamilton  by  informing  him  privately,  that  if 
by  the  project  referred  to  he  should  break  off  the  union,  he 
should  be  made  to  suffer  for  it  in  his  English  property.  But 
throughout  the  entire  proceedings,  Hamilton  6eems  to 
have  exhibited  great  timidity  and  infirmity  of  purpose. 

f  The  Earl  of  Stair,  the  author  of  the  Glencoe  mas- 
sacre, who  took  a  leading  part  in  framing  and  passing  the 
Act  of  Union,  died  suddenly,  it  is  believed  from  the  effects 
of  anxiety  and  over  exertion,  just  as  the  twenty-second 
article  was  carried.  It  is  stated  by  Lockhart  of  Carnwarth 
that  Seafield,  the  chancellor,  on  the  passing  of  the  act,  s;iid, 
"  There's  an  em]  o'  an  auld  sang."  This  brutal  levity,  on  an 


No  sooner  had  the  act  passed  than  the  commis- 
sioner dispatched  it  by  express  to  London,  where  the 
English  parliament  was  then  sitting.  Her  majesty 
communicated  to  them  in  person  the  important 
intelligence.  She  expressed  the  lively  satisfaction 
she  felt  at  the  near  prospect  of  witnessing  the  com- 
pletion of  this  great  measure,  which  she  trusted 
would  prove  a  permanent  blessing  to  the  whole 
island,  a  source  of  increased  wealth  and  power, 
and  a  security  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant 
religion. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the 
articles  of  union,  the  English  par-  Proceedings 
liament,  on  the  3rd  of  February,  of  the  English 
passed  "  An  act  for  securing  the  Parliament. 
Church  of  England,  as  by  law  established,"  to  be 
inserted  like  a  similar  act  that  had  been  passed  by 
the  parliament  of  Scotland  for  the  security  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  in  the  parliamentary  adoption 
of  the  union  by  both  kingdoms.  On  the  following 
day  the  commons,  in  a  committee  of  the  whole 
house,  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  articles 
of  union,  and  the  act  of  ratification  by  the  Scottish 
parliament.  Their  deliberations  commenced  on  the 
4th  of  February,  and  the  report  of  the  committee  in 
favour  of  the  articles  was  presented  and  approved 
of  by  the  house  on  the  8th  of  the  same  month. 
Very  slight  opposition  was  manifested,  as  the  parties 
who  were  unfavourable  to  the  measure  expected  to 
have  a  subsequent  opportunity  of  discussing  the 
articles  in  detail,  like  the  clauses  of  a  bill.  In  this, 
however,  as  we  shall  see,  they  were  disappointed. 
The  measure  was  pressed  forward  with  such  ra- 
pidity, that  its  opponents  testified  their  dissatisfac- 
tion by  crying  out  "  post-haste !  post-haste!"  To 
this  it  was  answered  by  Sir  Thomas  Lyttleton, 
"  They  do  not  ride  post-haste,  but  a  good  easy  trot ; 
and,  for  his  part,  as  long  as  the  weather  was  fair, 
the  roads  good,  and  the  horses  in  heart,  he  was  of 
opinion  they  ought  to  jog  on,  and  not  take  up 
till  it  was  night."  * 

The  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  commenced 
on  the  15th  February,  in  a  com-    Debates  in  the 
mittee  of  the  whole  house,  and  in        House  of 
presence  of  the  queen.    On  Bishop  -Lords. 

Burnet,  descended  from  an  obscure  but  respectable 
Scottish  family,  was  conferred  the  distinction  of  pre- 
siding on  this  great  occasion.  Lord  Haversham  was 
the  principal  opponent  of  the  measure.  He  objected 
to  an  incorporating  union,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  opposed  by  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  the 
people  of  Scotland.  He  was  in  favour  of  a  most 
close  and  intimate  federal  union,  but  held  that  tv.  o 
independent  nations  differing  in  laws,  customs,  and 
ecclesiastical  government,  though  they  might  cleave 
together,  could  never  incorporate.  He  regarded 
an  accession  of  sixty-one  Scottish  members,  lords 
and  commons,  as  much  too  large  in  proportion  to 
the  share  of  taxes  to  be  borne  by  Scotland,  and,  at 

occasion  which  every  Scotchman  ought  to  have  considered 
one  of  peculiar  solemnity,  excited  great  and  general  indig- 

Ua*  Pari.  Hist.,  vol.  vi.  p.  581.'*  *  ™ 
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the  same  time,  dangerous  to  the  constitution  and 
Church  of  England.  He  dwelt  on  the  danger  of 
innovation,  in  an  argument  addressed  rather  to  the 
fears  than  the  reason  of  his  auditory.  He  expressed 
apprehension  that  a  measure  depriving  of  their 
seats  in  parliament  one  hundred  Scottish  peers,  and 
the  like  number  of  commoners,  might  be  drawn 
into  a  precedent  destructive  of  their  own  constitu- 
tional rights  and  privileges.  These  reasonings 
failed  either  to  convince  or  alarm  the  house.  A 
few  divisions  took  place,  but  the  result  proved  that 
opposition  -was  hopeless,  the  largest  minority,  in  any 
one  instance,  being  twenty-three  against  a  majority 
of  seventy. 

The  house  sat  as  a  committee  from  the  15th  to 
the  24th  of  February,  and  three  days  afterwards 
Bishop  Burnet  reported  the  resolutions  to  the 
house, "  which  were  agreed  to  by  a  great  majority," 
but  no  record  has  been  left  of  the  numbers  on  either 
side. 

It  now  only  remained  to  make  into  a  law  that 
which  they  had  just  approved  of  as  a  treaty.  The 
opposition  expected  that  on  the  bringing  up  of  the 
bill,  all  the  clauses  would  again  be  subjected  to  dis- 
cussion. But  these  expectations  were  disappointed, 
through  the  ingenuity  of  Harcourt,  the  attorney- 
general,  who  artfully  inserted  the  articles  of  union 
in  a  narrative  form  in  the  preamble  ofthe  bill,  along 
with  the  acts  of  the  two  parliaments  for  the  security 
of  the  two  churches.  The  enacting  clause  with 
which  the  bill  concluded  was  founded  upon  the 
narrative  of  these  actual  transactions,  which,  as  a 
matter  not  of  opinion,  but  of  fact,  admitted  of  no 
dispute.  The  measure  was  thus  concentrated  into 
Passing  of  a  single  point,  to  be  decided  by  a 
the  bill.  simple  negative  or  affirmative,  and 
the  government  obtained  an  easy  victory.  A  rider 
was  proposed  by  Lord  North  in  these  terms — "Pro- 
vided always  that  nothing  in  this  ratification  con- 
tained shall  be  construed  to  extend  to  an  approba- 
tion or  acknowledgment  of  the  truth  of  the  presby- 
terian  way  of  worship,  or  allowing  the  religion  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  to  be  what  it  is  styled,  the 
true  Protestant  religion."  But  this  was  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  fifty-five  to  nineteen.  When  the 
bill  was  passed  in  the  upper  house,  the  Earl  of 
Nottingham  and  seven  other  peers  entered  their 
protest  against  it,  without  assigning  any  reason; 
and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  five  lords  pro- 
tested, because  they  considered  that  "  the  excellent 
constitution  of  England  would  be  endangered  by 
the  alterations  made  by  this  union." 

This  important  act  received  its  final  ratification 

Royal  assent,  on  the  6th  of  March,  when  the 
Queen's  speech.  queen  proceeded  in  person  to  the 
house  to  give  it  the  royal  assent.  On  that  moment- 
ous and  interesting  occasion  her  majesty  addressed 
the  parliament  in  the  following  words : — "  My 
lords  and  gentlemen,  it  is  with  the  greatest  satis- 


faction I  have  given  my  assent  to  a  bill  for  uniting 
England  and  Scotland  into  one  kingdom.  I  con- 
sider this  union  as  a  matter  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  wealth,  strength,  and  safety  of  the 
whole  island,  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  a  work  of  so 
much  difficulty  and  nicety  in  its  own  nature  that, 
till  now,  all  attempts  which  have  been  made 
towards  it  in  the  course  of  above  a  hundred  years 
have  proved  ineffectual ;  and,  therefore,  I  make  no 
doubt  but  it  will  be  remembered  and  spoken  of 
hereafter  to  the  honour  of  those  who  have  been 
instrumental  in  bringing  it  to  such  a  happy  conclu- 
sion. I  desire  and  expect  from  all  my  subjects  of 
both  nations  that  from  henceforth  they  act  with  all 
possible  respect  and  kindness  to  one  another,  that 
so  it  may  appear  to  all  the  world  they  have  hearts 
disposed  to  become  one  people.  This  will  be  a  great 
pleasure  to  me,  and  make  us  all  quickly  sensible  of 
the  good  effects  of  this  union ;  and  I  cannot  but 
look  upon  it  as  a  peculiar  happiness  that  in  my 
reign  so  full  provision  is  made  for  the  peace  and 
quiet  of  my  people,  and  for  the  security  of  our 
religion  by  so  firm  an  establishment  of  the  Pro- 
testant succession  throughout  Great  Britain." 

After  receiving  the  royal  assent,  the  articles  of 
the  union  were  engrossed  and  enrolled,  and  the 
original  record  was  lodged  for  preservation  in  the 
Tower.  An  exemplification  of  the  whole,  under  the 
great  seal  of  England,  was  then  transmitted  to 
Scotland,  the  union,  according  to  the  treaty,  being 
appointed  to  commence  on  the  1st  of  May,  1707. 

Thus  was  finally  consummated  an  incorporating 
union  between  two  countries  which,  for  upwards  of 
four  centuries,  had  been  separated  by  hostile  inte- 
rests and  mutual  jealousies  and  antipathies.  It  is 
deeply  to  be  regretted  that  a  measure  so  essential 
to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  both  kingdoms 
should  have  been  carried  through  in  a  manner 
which  excited  bitter  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
great  body  of  the  Scottish  nation,  and  made  the 
union,  for  a  time,  productive  of  alienation  and 
strife  rather  than  of  amity.  But  the  ungenerous  con- 
duct both  of  the  English  government  and  people 
in  conducting  the  negotiations  for  a  union — the 
contemptuous  terms  in  which  Scotland  was  spoken 
of  by  several  leading  members  of  both  houses  of  the 
English  parliament — the  neglect  with  which  the 
interests  of  the  Scottish  nation  were  treated,  and 
the  unfairness  of  some  of  the  conditions  imposed 
upon  it  —  the  mode  in  which  the  court  party 
carried  through  their  measures,  and  the  bribery 
by  which  it  was  generally  believed  not  a  few  of 
the  members  of  the  Scottish  parliament  were  in- 
duced to  sacrifice  the  independence  of  their  coun- 
try,*— long  rankled  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
Scotland,  and  exercised  a  most  injurious  influence 
on  the  welfare  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

*  See  Appendix  Q. 
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CHAPTER  LVIII. 

ANNE. 

a.d.  1707— 17H. 

The  union  of  Scotland  with  England  was  con- 
Unpopularity  summated  in  the  face  of  an  opposi- 
of  the  union,  tion  which  was  overpowered  rather 
than  vanquished,  and  which  was  not  likely  to  pass 
into  a  mere  sentiment  of  regret.  Not  only  was  it 
offensive  to  the  pride  and  prejudices  of  the  great 
body  of  the  Scottish  people,  and  obnoxious  to  various 
formidable  factions,  but  a  party  more  enlightened 
and  disinterested  than  either  felt  alarm  lest  the 
working  of  the  compact  should  deprive  Scotland  of 
far  more  than  she  had  resigned  in  the  treaty,  and 
doom  her  to  be  the  slave,  instead  of  the  ally,  of  Eng- 
land. It  was  unfortunate  that  the  union  was  pro- 
posed and  effected  after  the  attempts  of  several  cen- 
turies, on  the  part  of  England,  forcibly  to  annex  the 
smaller  kingdom.  It  was  feared  that  the  standing 
and  rights  of  the  two  countries,  as  equals, recognised 
in  the  treaty,  would  soon  be  practically  repudiated, 
and  the  native  institutions,  both  ecclesiastical  and 
legal,  of  the  north  assimilated  to  those  of  the  south. 
Immediately  after  the  union,  several  incidents  oc- 
curred to  irritate  the  Scots,  and  to  confirm  their 
suspicions  that  England  meant  to  make  her  autho- 
rity and  interests  paramount.  A  delay  in  sending 
the  "  Equivalent"  guaranteed,  was  interpreted  into 
a  refusal  of  the  obligation  ;  and  even  when  the 
money  did  come,  dissatisfaction  and  anger  were 
freely  expressed  because  two-thirds  of  it  were  in 
exchequer  bills,  and  only  one-third  in  bullion.  It 
may,  however,  be  conjectured  that  the  general 
population  would  not  have  been  pleased  no  matter 
how  punctually,  or  in  what  way,  the  sum  had 
been  remitted.  They  regarded  it  as  the  price  of 
Scottish  independence;  and, as  it  passed,  in  twelve 
waggons  guarded  by  Scotch  dragoons,  through  the 
streets  up  to  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  they  vented 
their  indignation  and  reproaches  bitterly  upon  all 
who  took  part  in  the  escort,  and  upon  the  very 
horses  that  drew  the  treasure.* 

But  this  was  a  trifling  source  of  dissatisfaction 

Evasion         compared  with   what  was  found 

of  customs'       in    other    contemporary    arrange- 

duties.  ments.      With    the    leading   men 

of  Scotland,  the  main  inducement  to  the  union  had 

been  the  advantage  of  a  full  share  in  English  trade ; 

and   several    capitalists   devised   a   stratagem   for 

availing    themselves,    during    the   short    interval 

between  the  passing  of  the  act  and  its  coming  into 

operation,  of  the  difference  of  duties  upon  imported 

commodities  in  a  way,  and  to  an  extent  which,  if 

not  unfair,  could  not  but  irritate  the  mercantile 

men  of  England,  who,  happening  at  the  time  to 

be  in  an  unusual  state  of  depression  from  various 

commercial  misfortunes  which  affected  the  whole 

kingdom,  were  prone  to  take  offence  at  doubtful 

proceedings  in  trade,  and  to  exaggerate  injuries. 

♦  Defoe. 


Immense  foreign  cargoes  were  brought  into  Scot- 
land, under  the  low  duties,  in  order  that  after 
the  1st  of  May  (1707)  they  might  cross  the  Border 
duty  free.  It  is  true  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  English  had  tobacco,  on  the  exportation  of 
which  there  was  a  bounty,  conveyed  into  Scot- 
land before  the  same  date,  in  order  that  after  re- 
ceiving the  bounty,  it  might  be  returned  for  sale 
in  England.  It  was  impossible,  however,  that  the 
latter  trick  should  either  be  so  general  or  so  pro- 
fitable as  the  former.  Accordingly,  after  the  1st 
of  May,  large  fleets  of  vessels  carrying  foreign 
goods,  which,  as  Scottish  merchandise,  claimed 
exemption  from  duty,  entered  the  Thames.  One 
fleet  consisted  of  forty  vessels  laden  with  French 
wine  and  brandy,*  and  the  English  merchants  weie 
infuriated  at  this  crafty  attempt  to  evade  the 
high  customs'  duty  on  these  imported  articles. 
The  Board  of  Customs  sympathised  with  the  mal- 
contents, and  ordered  the  cargoes,  along  with  the 
vessels,  to  be  seized  as  foreign  commodities  smug- 
gled into  England  through  an  artful  perversion  of 
the  treaty  of  union.  The  seizure  was  conducted 
stringently,  if  not  harshly,  the  officers  of  the  ships 
being  apprehended  and  treated  as  criminals.  Scot- 
land was  fiercely  indignant  at  these  proceedings, 
as  indicating  the  purpose  of  the  sister  country  to 
violate  any  term  of  the  treaty  which  tended  to  the 
promotion  of  Scottish  prosperity,  and  to  withhold  a 
fair  participation  in  her  own  commerce;  and  the  ene- 
mies of  the  union  and  of  the  Revolution  settlement 
laboured  to  feed  and  fan  the  popular  rage.  The 
matter  came  before  the  British  parliament  at  the 
opening  of  this,  its  first  session,  and  though  English 
commercial  interests  were  strictly  watched  over  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  impolicy  and  positive 
danger  of  sanctioning  the  seizure,  and  of  exacting 
the  usual  penalties,  were  there  appreciated,  whilst 
for  the  great  loss  to  the  revenue,  and  the  gross 
injustice  to  English  trade,  there  was  this  consola- 
tion, that  the  trick  could  not  at  any  future  time  be 
repeated.  The  comm  tin  decided  upon  remitting 
the  duties  on  the  so-called  Scottish  cargoes,  and 
upon  submitting  to  the  loss. 

But  still  more  deeply  and  permanently  offensive 
was  the  mode  of  managing  the  Harsh  mode 
taxation  of  the  country.  Almost  of  levying 
all  the  new  commissioners  of  ex- 
cise and  customs,  as  well  as  their  subordinates, 
were  Englishmen  ;  and  they  carried  out  rigorously 
the  method  of  raising  the  revenue  in  which  they 
had  been  trained.  The  strictness  of  these  officials, 
coming  after  the  indulgent  laxity  of  the  old 
lessees  of  taxes,  who  moreover  had  never  been  so 
forbearing  as  they  were  on  the  eve  of  their  oc- 
cupation ceasing,  appeared  to  be  wanton  oppres- 
sion. The  taxes  themselves  were  now  much 
heavier,  and  they  were  exacted  in  a  summary  and 
unconciliatory  manner.  The  officials  incurred  the 
odium  of  the  whole  community,  as  did  the  system 
which  they  administered,  unless  when  a  Scotch- 
man's keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous  overpowered  his 
*  Defoe,  p.  572. 
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indignation  against  this  or  that  peculiarity,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  arrival  from  England  of  an  extensive 
supply  of  birch  fagots,  curiously  notched,  to  serve 
as  tallies,  for  marking  the  receipt  of  monies  paid 
into  the  exchequer.* 

A  leading  result  of  the  system  of  taxation  now 
introduced  into  Scotland  was  the  rise  and  growth 
of  smuggling  as  a  national  evil.  Almost  as  soon  as 
the  duties  on  imports  began  to  be  levied,  a  fleet  of 
Dutch  vessels,  carrying  contraband  goods,  visited 
the  Scottish  coast,  and  ever  after  regularly  prose- 
cuted this  illegal  traffic, — amongst  the  baneful  con- 
sequences of  which  the  fostering  of  unsteady  habits, 
and  of  reckless  and  law-breaking  dispositions  in  a 
large  section  of  the  population  was  not  the  least  to 
be  deplored. 

The  revenue  system  led  to  several  English  inno- 
Local  courts  vations,  which,  however  wise  in 
established.  themselves,  were  ill-timed  on  ac- 
count of  the  suspicions  cherished  towards  every- 
thing of  English  origin  and  initiation.  The  native 
jurisdictions  were  not  adapted  for  enforcing  the 
collection  of  the  revenue,  and  the  establishment 
of  local  courts  was  considered  necessary.  Before 
the  union,  the  Scottish  parliament  had  in  vain 
attempted  to  organise  justice-of- peace  courts,  re- 
sembling those  which  had  in  England  been  emi- 
nently satisfactory  to  all  parties ;  and  the  project, 
not  less  unwelcome,  but  far  more  indispensable 
than  before,  was  now  revived  and  resolutely  put 
into  operation,  the  Scottish  privy  council  issuing  a 
commission  of  the  peace.  It  deviated,  however, 
considerably  from  the  English  model,  and  every 
point  of  difference  was  highly  objectionable  to  the 
English  surveyors  and  collectors,  who  were  bent 
upon  an  entire  assimilation  of  practice,  and  did  not 
scruple  to  bend  the  Scottish  institutions  to  their 
English  habits,  though  such  national  bigotry  led  to 
serious  injustice  and  general  complaints.  Disgusted 
soon  with  this  constant  process  of  bending,  and 
taught  also  that  there  were  not  a  few  cases  in  which 
it  was  wholly  impracticable,  the  revenue  officials 
insisted  on  the  abolition  of  all  differences  between 
Scottish  and  English  justices-of-peace,  so  that  the 
latter  should  be  exact  models  for  the  former. 
Parliament  hastened  to  comply,  and  directed  the 
lord-chancellor  to  issue  at  once  a  commission  under 
the  great  seal.  The  Scots  indignantly  viewed  this 
as  the  commencement  of  a  deliberate  and  open 
aggression  upon  their  native  institutions,  the 
sacredness  and  perpetuity  of  which  had  been  gua- 
ranteed by  the  recent  treaty,  and  they  were  spe- 
cially irritated  on  finding  at  the  head  of  the  list  of 
the  new  justices-of-peace  for  each  county  "  the  most 
reverend  father  in  Christ,  and  our  faithful  coun- 
sellor, Thomas,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Primate 
of  all  England,  and  metropolitan  thereof," — as  if 
detested  prelacy  had  been  granted  a  lodgment  in 
the  secular  economy  of  Scotland,  in  order  that  it 
should  soon  step  into  the  ecclesiastical,  and  as  if  the 

*  These  fagots  continued  to  be  used  in  England  down  to 
1834,  when  the  ceremonious  destruction  of  thein  led  to  the 
hurr'ng  down  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 


terrible  days  of  Archbishop  Sharpe  were  again  at 
hand. 

The  sweeping  away,  at  the  same  time,  of  the 
privy  (or,  as  called  in  the  north,  Secret  council 
the  secret)  council  of  Scotland,  fur-  abolished. 
ther  awakened  the  jealousy  of  the  people,  though 
that  despotic  tribunal  had  a  hateful  history,  and 
had  been  in  existence  far  too  long.  It  had  proved 
itself  the  engine  of  bloody  persecution  through- 
out the  closing  period  of  the  Stewart  dynasty,  and 
at  any  time  its  irresponsible  character  was  enough 
to  condemn  it ;  yet  its  summary  abolition  by  the 
British  parliament  was  ascribed  to  the  overbearing 
and  insolent  spirit  of  England,  and  was  held 
to  indicate  that  no  limit  could  be  set  to  her 
encroachments.  The  act  had  been  carried  by  a 
majority  in  the  legislature,  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  ministers,  who  were  not  unwilling  to  keep  up 
the  council  as  a  convenient,  though  arbitrary,  in- 
strument of  authority  in  this  remote  portion  of  the 
empire;  and  the  Scots  regarded  the  abolition  as 
more  alarming  since  it  came  from  the  English 
nation,  and  not  from  the  government. 

Thus  inauspiciously  opened  the  joint  career  of 
the  two  nations,  to  the  great  satis-  Colonel  Hooke's 
faction,  however,  of  the  exiled  Ja-  mission, 
cobites,  their  sovereign,  and  the  French  govern- 
ment, that  had,  a  few  years  before,  on  the  death 
of  his  father,  undertaken  to  maintain  his  rights 
to  the  British  throne.  An  invasion  from  France 
had  already  been  projected,  and  the  intense  dis- 
satisfaction throughout  Scotland,  which  was  ex- 
cited by  the  act  of  incorporation,  and  by  the  early 
legislation  of  the  British  parliament,  seemed  to 
promise  it  a  complete  success.  To  prepare  the  way, 
and  secure  the  cooperation  of  all  parties  disaffected 
to  the  existing  order  of  things,  Colonel  Hooke,  as 
ambassador  from  the  French  court,  had  reached 
Slaines  Castle  (Aberdeenshire),  the  Earl  of  Errol's 
seat,  only  a  few  days  after  the  act  of  union  received 
the  royal  sanction.  This  officer,  a  zealous  Jacobite, 
was  empowered  toconsult  and  negotiate  with  all  who 
might  be  friendly  to  the  restoration  of  the  Stewarts 
and  the  repeal  of  the  union.  He  met  with  much 
that  was  encouraging — many  glowing  represent- 
ations from  the  Jacobites  of  the  alacrity  with  which 
the  whole  country  would  rise  in  favour  of  the 
descent;  and  he  appears  to  have  blinded  himself  to 
the  fact  that  the  number  and  martial  resources  of 
those  chiefs  who  were  pledged  to  cast  in  their  lot 
with  the  enterprise  were  very  inconsiderable,  and 
did  not  warrant  any  sanguine  anticipations  of  the 
issue.  In  reporting  to  the  French  government  the 
result  of  his  various  interviews  and  observations, 
he  alluded  to  the  defenceless  condition  of  England 
as  highly  favourable  to  the  invasion.  At  that 
period  the  strength  of  the  English  army  had  been 
drafted  to  the  Continent,  leaving  at  home  nothing 
but  a  small  reserve  to  operate  in  an  emergency. 
In  Scotland  itself  there  was  a  still  more  scanty 
force  available  to  the  British  government — con- 
sisting, indeed,  of  only  a  few  skeleton  regiments. 
Such    a    palpable    deficiency    in    the    means    ol 
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resistance,  along  with  the  fact  that  any  reinforce- 
ments would  have  to  come  by  a  tedious  and  cir- 
cuitous route,  and  that  their  concentration  might 
easily  be  impeded,  if  not  prevented,  promised  well 
to  the  invading  enterprise.  Colonel  Hooke  was 
assured  that  the  landing  of  ten  or  even  of  five 
thousand  French  troops,  accompanied  by  the  exiled 
monarch,  would  amply  suffice.  This  demand  of 
foreign,  "-oldiers  to  start  the  project  could  not  be 
thought  extravagant,  but  money  and  arms  were 
needed  in  greater  abundance  than  men  from 
France.  The  native  Jacobites  calculated  confi- 
dently on  raising  an  army  of  25,000  foot  and  5000 
horse,  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  invaders  as  soon  as 
the  Chevalier  arrived  with  the  stipulated  supplies 
of  men,  money,  and  arms,  whilst  they  had  no  doubt 
of  receiving  troops  from  Ireland,  and  of  being 
joined,  in  their  crowning  march  upon  London,  by 
many  thousands  of  their  English  friends,  whose 
attachment  to  the  Stewart  cause,  though  as  yet 
prudently  masked,  was  ardent  and  steady.  They 
persuaded  the  French  ambassador  that  all  classes 
in  Scotland,  the  Cameronians,  and  the  general 
body  of  the  presbyterians,  as  well  as  the  entire 
force  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  episcopalian  Jaco- 
bites, would  forget  their  mutual  differences,  and 
rush  forth  from  the  Highlands  and  the  Lowlands 
to  achieve  the  overthrow  of  the  union,  and  of  the 
Revolution  settlement. 

Such  were  the  Jacobite  professions  made  to 
Doubtful  Colonel  Hooke,  and  reported  by 
support.  him  to  the  French  court,  and  they 
afforded  a  bright  prospect  of  success  to  the  inva- 
sion, though  the  cause  wore  some  sinister  aspects, 
which  passed  altogether  unnoticed  by  the  san- 
guine commissioner.  Not  a  few  chiefs,  who  had 
the  largest  following,  and  who  could  have  raised 
armies  from  their  own  clans,  declined  to  take  any 
initiative  step  in  the  enterprise,  or  dextrously 
managed  not  to  commit  themselves.  Some  feigned 
bodily  illness  as  an  excuse  for  refusing  the  colonel 
an  interview,  and  his  mission  their  consideration  ; 
and  others,  who  were  expected  to  pledge  them- 
selves heartily  and  unconditionally,  delayed  their 
decision  until  they  should  learn  the  final  intentions 
of  this  and  that  neighbour,  who  almost  invariably 
showed  the  same  cautious  hesitation.  The  High- 
land chiefs,  who,  though  they  had  taken  no  part 
in  the  old  Scottish  parliaments,  and  never  had 
their  names  associated  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
Estates,  were  men  of  whom  the  highest  account 
should  have  been  made  (since  they  had  warlike 
hordes  in  their  train),  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
consulted  by  Hooke,  or  to  have  had  any  deference 
paid  them  with  a  view  of  securing  their  support. 
The  emissary  was  foolish  enough  to  expend  his 
time  and  persuasive  powers  upon  the  Lowland 
gentry,  whose  co-operation,  even  if  hearty  and 
entiie,  was,  in  every  respect,  of  far  inferior  conse- 
quence. There  had  been  no  proper  attempt  made  to 
gain  over  the  great  majority  of  the  Celtic  chiefs 
and  their  populous  tribes  to  a  struggle  in  which 
they  would  have  needed  but  little  inducement  to 

VOL.  IL, 


involve  themselves.  The  colonel's  list  of  sup- 
porters, beginning  with  such  powerful  nobles  as 
the  Duke  of  Gordon,  Lords  Errol,  Saltoun,  and 
Panmure,  and  ending  with  a  long  string  of  obscure 
and  uninfluential  names,  showed  such  important 
omissions  as,  had  he  properly  known  the  country, 
ought  to  have  convinced  him  that  he  had  egregi- 
ously  failed  in  his  mission.  With  all  the  keen 
popular  and  party  animosity  in  Scotland  towards 
the  union  and  the  reigning  dynasty,  he  yet  did  not 
manage  to  draw  forth  and  rally  around  the  in- 
vading standard  of  James  better  and  more  numerous 
supporters  than  by  mere  intrigue  he  might  have 
gathered  in  a  calm  and  contented  era.  A  student, 
of  the  period  and  the  crisis  may  be  led  to  fancy 
what  a  formidable  array  of  Highland  rebels,  to 
co-operate  with  the  French  invaders,  might  easily 
have  been  conjured  up  by  the  energy  of  an  ardent 
and  skilful  Scottish  emissary  from  the  court  of 
France,  who  could  then,  unchecked  by  the  imperial 
government,  prosecute  his  career  of  agitation  for  as 
many  months  as  the  swift  arrest  of  modern  law 
now  allows  hours  to  a  political  or  civil  incendiary. 
But,  unfortunately  for  the  cause  of  the  exiled  dy- 
nasty, Jacobitism  never  possessed  such  an  agent — - 
certainly,  not  in  the  person  of  Colonel  Hooke, 
who,  as  judged  by  his  own  report,  forwarded 
to  the  French  government,  of  his  proceedings  in 
Scotland  (when  that  report  is  looked  into  beneath 
its  sanguine  complexion  and  its  boasting  expres- 
sion), signally  failed  in  attaching  to  his  cause  its 
ablest  and  most  natural  champions,  and  even,  as 
we  shall  soon  find,  in  getting  the  less  competent 
supporters,  whose  names  he  had  secured,  to  stir 
themselves  and  stand  forth  in  the  day  of  trial, 
when  the  French  forces  arrived  on  the  Scottish 
coasts,  and  waited  the  appearance  of  their  allies  as 
a  signal   for   disembarking.      He  Hooke 

stupidly  allowed  himself  to  be  deceived  by  the 
duped  in  reference  to  the  aims  of  Cameronians. 
the  Cameronians,  and  the  side  which  they  would 
take  in  the  struggle.  In  this  he  was  "  the  biter 
bitten,"  for  he  had  endeavoured  to  delude  these 
rigid  sectarians  into  the  belief  that  his  master,  in 
spite  of  his  intense  bigotry,  was  open  to  conviction 
regarding  the  errors  of  popery,  and  was  ready 
"  cheerfully  to  give  ear  to  Protestant  divines,  and 
if  they  could  convince  him  of  an  error  from  the 
word  of  God,  he  would  be  glad  to  embrace  the 
religion  of  his  people."  *  This  was  by  far  the  most 
artful  repi-esentation  made  by  Hooke,  for  the  Came- 
ronians, though  not  so  simple  as  to  give  the  stub- 
born prince  any  credit  for  candour  or  accessibility 
to  argument,  had  yet  an  overweening  idea  of  their 
own  theological  rhetoric  and  ability  to  overcome 
all  opponents  in  debate.  Hooke  was  sanguine 
enough  to  expect  that,  out  of  abhorrence  for  that 
prelacy  with  which  the  union  had  already  brought 
Scotland  into  close  alliance,  and  which  that  union 
would  probably  soon  thrust  upon  the  Scots,  they 
would  take  up  arms  with  the  popish  faction.  He 
had  entered  into  negotiations  with  Ker  of  Kers- 

*  Ker's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  46. 
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land,  not  in  the  least  suspecting  the  double-dealing 
of  that  leader,  who  kept  the  Duke  of  Queensberry 
duly  apprised  of  what  was  going  forward,  and  who 
had  been  encouraged  by  his  grace  to  enter  into  the 
plot.  Hooke  believed  Kers's  representations  that 
not  fewer  than  five  thousand  Caraeronians  and 
eight  thousand  preshyterians  were  prepared  to  join 
the  expected  force  from  France.  The  Cameronians, 
it  was  said,  would  only  need  powder,  as  they  were 
already  amply  furnished  with  arms.  Ker  was  let 
into  the  important  secret  of  the  cypher  used  in  all 
communications  between  the  Scottish  Jacobites 
and  France,  and  he  at  once  revealed  it  to  the  Bri- 
Plan  to  tish  government.  To  mark  the  con- 

surprise  Edin-  fidence  which  the  Jacobites  placed 
burgh  Castle.  in  their  Cameronian  associate,  they 
disclosed  to  him  a  plot  for  the  capture  of  the 
Castle  of  Edinburgh,  the  possession  of  which  was  at 
that  time  very  desirable,  not  only  as  the  stronghold 
and  arsenal  of  the  capital,  but  also  as  the  depository 
of  the  "  Equivalent"  that  was  to  be  paid  to  Scotland 
in  terms  of  the  treaty  of  union.  The  money  had 
just  been  put  under  the  protection  of  the  slender 
garrison  there,  and  a  bold  attempt  might  succeed 
in  appropriating  it  to  the  Pretender's  exchequer. 
A  few  conspirators,  it  was  arranged,  were,  on  a 
certain  duy,  to  mix  with  the  citizens  who  regularly 
crowded  the  esplanade,  and  one  of  the  band  was  to 
seek  admission  to  the  castle  under  the  pretext  of  a 
visit  to  some  officer.  On  the  lowering  of  the  draw- 
bridge, he  was  to  shoot  the  sentry  at  the  gate, 
and  this  was  to  be  a  signal,  not  only  to  his  com- 
panions in  the  neighbouring  throng,  but  also  to 
a  hundred  armed  men  concealed  in  a  house  at 
the  head  of  the  High  Street,  who  were  to  rush 
forth  and  seize  the  castle.  Ker  hastened  in  per- 
son to  London,  and  communicated  this  design  to 
the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  though,  lest  his  journey 
south  and  its  object  should  be  suspected  by  his 
new  friends  among  the  Jacobites,  he  returned  to 
Edinburgh  with  still  greater  expedition.  This 
new  ally  of  theirs,  pledged  to  the  support  of  the 
French  invasion,  had  yet  engaged  before  the  duke 
in  London  that  the  Cameronians  in  full  force 
should  aid  the  British  government  in  repelling  the 
foreigners  and  defeating  their  designs. 

There  had  thus,  in  several  respects,  been  a  con- 
siderable failure  in  the  execution  of  Colonel  Hooke's 
mission,  though  he  represented  the  results  in  such 
glowing  colours  that  the  French  government  were 
sanguine  of  success,  anticipating  all  but  unanimous 
co-operation  from  the  Scottish  Jacobites,  of  whom, 
however,  only  a  comparatively  small  and  unin- 
fluential  number  had  been  pledged,  and  enthu- 
siastic help  from  the  Cameronians,  whose  whole 
strength  was  in  reality  to  be  forthcoming  on  the 
opposite  side.  Colonel  Hooke's  assurance  that  the 
invaders  and  their  Scottish  auxiliaries  would,  in 
their  progress  towards  London,  be  largely  reinforced 
by  accessions  both  from  England  and  from  Ireland, 
was  plausible  to  his  French  employers,  who  were 
deceived  as  to  the  extent  of  support  to  be  given  in 
Scotland  to  the  invaders  on  their  landing.     If  the 


whole  or  the  greater  part  of  Scotland  were  to  wel- 
come these  and  rise  on  their  side,  succours  from 
England  and  Ireland  would  not  be  wanting;  but 
when  the  scanty  amount  of  Scottish  co-operation 
actually  secured  by  the  colonel  was  considered,  no 
friendly  movement  either  in  Ireland  or  in  England 
ought  to  have  been  looked  for. 

The  ill-timed  character  of  the  enterprise  should 
have  also  lent  its  weight  of  discouragement  to  the 
actual  results  of  Hooke's  embassy.  It  came  either 
too  late  or  too  early.  The  invaders  should  have 
landed  either  when  the  obnoxious  union  was  under 
violent  discussion,  or  when  the  union  had  lasted 
long  enough  to  alarm,  irritate,  and  offend,  more 
seriously  than  it  had  as  yet  done,  almost  all  classes 
in  Scotland,  but  not  long  enough  to  develop  its 
greatly  preponderating  advantages  of  prosperity, 
peace,  and  amity. 

Louis  XIV.,  flushed  with  the  victories  of  the 
Duke  of  Berwick    in    Spain,   re-     French  inva. 
solved  to  delay  the  expedition  to      sion  decided 
Britain  no  longer,  but  to  act  at  on- 

once  in  accordance  with  Hooke's  suggestions,  and 
to  attempt  that  easy  conquest  of  England  which  had 
been  predicted.  At  Dunkirk,  a  naval  force,  and 
transports  for  the  troops  to  be  embarked,  were  pre- 
pared, and  placed  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Fourbin.  The  Scottish  Jacobites  had  fondly  trusted 
that  the  famous  Duke  of  Berwick,  only  inferior  as 
a  military  leader  to  his  relative  and  antagonist,  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  would  have  been  put  at  the 
head  of  the  land  forces,  and  they  must  have  been 
greatly  disappointed  that  such  a  post  was  to  be 
tilled  by  one  who,  though  of  far  higher  rank  and 
holding  a  much  larger  share  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
enterprise,  was  of  untried  qualifications  for  com- 
mand— viz.,  the  youthful  Pretender  himself,  whose 
right  to  the  British  throne  Louis  XIV.,  when  beside 
the  death-bed  of  the  prince's  father,  had  promised  to 
assert  and  maintain.  The  imbecility  and  stubborn 
wilfulness  of  the  young  man's  character  had  not 
yet  had  time  to  appear,  but  neither  had  there 
been  any  indication  of  ability  to  fight  his  own 
battles,  and  be  the  leading  champion  of  his  own 
cause.  The  absence  of  a  tried  commander  for  the 
invading  army  which  accompanied  the  fleet  tended 
to  dispirit  both,  and  the  expedition  was  prevented 
for  a  while  from  starting  by  the  illness  of  the 
young  prince,  who  at  this  critical  juncture  was 
seized  with  measles.  The  armament  consisted  of 
five  men-of-war,  the  transports,  and  twenty-five 
frigates,  and  on  board  were  five  thousand  soldiers ; 
but  this  land  force  was  reduced  by  a  thousand  men, 
who  were  in  some  of  the  frigates  that,  shortly 
after  putting  to  sea,  had  been  separated  from  the 
fleet  and  driven  back  to  port. 

Meanwhile,  the  British  government  had  kept  a 
strict  watch  upon  every  stage  of  French  fleet 
the  French  preparations,  and  be-  intercepted. 
fore  these  could  be  completed  Sir  George  Byng, 
at  the  head  of  sixteen  men-of-war,  was  cruising 
about  to  intercept  the  armament.  The  French 
vessels    left   Dunkirk  without    being    seen,    but 
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at  Newport  Pitts,  where  they  lay  wind-bound, 
they  were  descried  from  the  steeples  of  Ostend, 
and  their  position  immediately  reported  to  the 
English  admiral.  The  wind,  however,  kept  him 
stationary  at  Gravelin  Pitts,  a  point  so  far  to  the 
south  that  the  French,  on  resuming  their  course 
northwards,  would  have  a  start  of  eight  hours. 
The  tide  happened  also  to  be  in  their  favour,  en- 
abling them  to  stand  out  to  sea,  and  to  make 
straight  for  the  Frith  of  Forth,  whilst  their  pur- 
suers, ignorant  as  to  what  point  of  the  British 
coast  might  be  threatened,  and  anxious  to  be 
at  hand  when  their  aid  should  be  required,  kept 
close  to  the  shore,  thus  unwittingly  putting  a  much 
greater  distance  between  them  and  the  French,  and 
allowing  the  invaders  to  approach  the  Scottish 
coast  apparently  alone.  The  latter  had,  indeed,  in 
their  haste  sailed  too  far  north  ;  as,  on  nearing  land, 
they  found  themselves  at  Montrose  instead  of  Leith. 
Turning  southwards,  they  made  for  the  Frith  of 
Forth  ;  but,  losing  the  tide,  were  brought  to  anchor 
near  the  Isle  of  May,  where  they  were  when  the 
English  fleet  was  descried  approaching.  The 
French  admiral  hastened  to  escape  northwards 
towards  the  open  sea,  which  he  reached  in  safety, 
though  one  vessel,  which  had  been  taken  from  the 
English,  was  recaptured  in  the  Frith  of  Forth  by 
Admiral  Byng,  who  remained  there  until  he  learned 
that  the  invading  expedition  had  returned  to  Dun- 
kirk. 
During  the  time  that  the  French  hovered  on  the 
Apathy  of  the  coast  of  Scotland,  not  a  friendly 
Jacobites.  signal  was  made  by  any  of  the 
powerful  nobles  who  were  reported  by  Hooke 
to  have  recently  identified  themselves  with  the 
enterprise.  The  troops  on  board  had  not  even  the 
faintest  encouragement  to  land,  for  the  Jacobites 
kept  aloof,  though  not  a  few  of  that  party  in  Edin- 
burgh are  described  as  putting  on  such  airs  as 
implied  f.heir  hope  of  a  speedy  ascendancy.  Admiral 
Fourbin  prudently  declined  to  disembark  the  French 
force,  when  there  was  no  appearance  of  support  for, 
or  co-operation  with,  it  on  shore.  He  was  urged  by 
Scotch  and  French  officers  accompanying  the  expe- 
dition— and  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George,*  as  the 
prince  was  termed,  acquiesced  in  the  proposal — to 
attempt  a  landing  at  Inverness.  But  though  the 
admiral,  in  spite  of  the  proximity  of  the  English 
fleet,  could  have  disembarked  the  troops  at  any  of  the 
ports  on  the  north-east  coast,  he  refused  to  comply 
with  the  demand,  since  none  of  the  reputed  friends  of 
the  cause  in  Scotland  were  ready  to  come  to  his  aid. 
He  had  started  from  Dunkirk  in  the  full  belief  that 
almost  the  whole  nation  would  rally  around  the 
prince  to  achieve  their  deliverance  from  the  union 
and  Revolution  settlement;  but  not  a  single  sup- 
porter offered  to  join  him,  and  everywhere  he  saw 
that  his  only  welcome  would  be  armed  and  desperate 
resistance  from  the  forces  and  friends  of  the  British 
government.  As  a  proof  of  the  utter  absence  of 
active  co-operation  on  the  part  of  any  faction  in 

*  A  conventional  name,  intended  neither  to  acknowledge 
nor  deny  his  royal  pretensions. 


Scotland  with  the  invaders,  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  criminal  records  of  the  period  contain  accounts 
of  nothing  more  serious,  in  reference  to  a  rebellion, 
than  the  prosecution  of  two  or  three  Lowland  lairds 
for  assembling  in  arms  and  drinking  the  Chevalier's 
health  at  convivial  gatherings.  But  the  evidence 
was  so  defective  that  the  jury  refused  to  convict, 
them  of  high-treason,  and  returned  a  verdict  of 
"  not  proven." 

Had  the  Jacobite  strength  of  the  country  been, 
indeed,  drawn  out  to  join  the  expedition,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  alarming  character 
of  the  crisis  in  relation  both  to  the  union  and  to 
the  Revolution  settlement;  nor  could  we  calculate 
the  issue  from  what  happened  in  1715  and  1745, 
since  the  Jacobite  rebels  at  these  two  dates  wanted 
the  strong  French  force  of  1708.  Nay,  had  Ad- 
miral Fourbin  landed  the  French  troops,  trusting 
to  meet  with  assistance  from  parties  in  Scotland 
after  the  campaign  was  fairljr  commenced,  the 
enterprise  was  far  from  hopeless.  Lord  Leven, 
commander  of  the  forces  in  Scotland,  anticipated 
nothing  less  than  that,  if  the  French  landed,  he 
would  be  obliged  to  flee  with  his  small  and 
wretchedly-provided  army  into  England.  Writing 
to  the  secretary  of  state,  he  said,  "  I  leave  it  to  your 
lordship  to  consider  my  circumstances.  Here  I 
am,  not  one  farthing  of  money  to  provide  provisions, 
or  for  contingencies  or  intelligence,  none  of  the 
commissioners  yet  sent  down,  few  troops,  and  these 
almost  naked.  It  vexes  me  sadly  to  think  that  I 
must  retire  beyond  Berwick  if  the  French  land  on 
this  side  of  the  Forth."  *  If  the  French  troops  had 
held  Scotland  for  a  month,  they  would  have  been 
able  in  that  interval  to  assemble  a  large  Highland 
army ;  and  then  they  would  have  been  in  circum- 
stances either  to  have  maintained  their  position 
in  Scotland  against  the  British  government,  or  to 
have  marched  into  England  to  unite  with  their 
partizans  in  that  country.  Undoubtedly,  there  was 
sufficient  reason  for  parliament  presenting  a  con- 
gratulatory address  to  Queen  Anne  on  the  provi- 
dential escape  of  the  United  Kingdom  from  the 
perilous  crisis  ;  nor  need  we  wonder  at  the  regret 
of  the  Jacobites,  which  ought,  however,  to  have  been 
mingled  with  self-reproach,  that  so  promising  an 
enterprise  had  miscarried,  and  that  a  French  force, 
headed  by  their  sovereign  in  person,  had  come  and 
gone  without  ever  striking  a  blow. 

In  the  course  of  its  congratulations,  parliament, 
with  the  view  of  bringing  down  royal  and  popular 
suspicion  upon  the  new  Tory  faction,  which,  with- 
out being  committed  either  to  popish  or  Jacobite 
principles,  strongly  favoured  the  pretensions  of  the 
exiled  Stewarts,  pointedly  declared  that  the  in- 
vasion would  never  have  been  meditated  or  at- 
tempted but  for  encouragement  at  home,  given, 
too,  by  persons  who  were  not  excluded  from  the 
British  court.  Her  majesty  was  now  called  upon 
no  longer  to  permit  these  secret  sympathisers  with 
the  foes  of  her  throne  to  harbour  near  or  have  access 
to  her  person.  The  reply  of  the  queen  was  highly 
*  Pari.  Hist.,  vol.  ri.  p.  769. 
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gratifying  to  all  who  shared  in  the  sentiments 
boldly  expressed  by  the  legislature,  since  she 
more  than  once  used,  very  significantly,  the  term 
*'  Revolution,"  as  descriptive  of  the  national  deed  of 

1688. — a  term  which  hitherto  she  had  scrupulously 
avoided,  not  less  from  personal  dislike  than  from 
the  traditions  and  associations  of  her  education. 
The  royal  language  was  felt  to  be  a  blow  against 
any  interference  with  the  Hanoverian  succession. 

Both  the  process  and  the  results  of  the  trial  of 
the  few  Lowland  lairds,  who  had  publicly  drunk  the 
Pretender's  health,  were  far  from  satisfactory  to  the 
British  government;  and  the  Scottish  law  against 
iiedttnn  and  other  state  offences  appeared  to  Eng- 

ish  statesmen  and  judges  so  unsound  as  to  demand 
i  u;ii  diate  amendment,  in  order  that  the  general 
1>  ace  and  safety  of  the  empire  might  not  be  com- 
oromised.    Apparently  oblivious  of  Scottish  jealousy 

egarding  innovations  from  England,  they  passed 

Alteration  in     an  act,  transferring,  in  cases  of trea- 

Itw  of  treason,    son,  the  authority  of  the  Court  of 

Justiciary  to  a  commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer, 

directed  to  proceed  exactlj7  as  in  English  trials. 

This  assimilation  had  encountered  strenuous  resist- 
ance from  almost  all  the  Scottish  members  of  the 
legislature;  but  they  did  notsucceed  even  in  weeding 
out  from  the  statute  certain  English  technicalities, 
the  application  of  which  to  Scotland  was  perplexing 
and  preposterous.  One  important  amendment,  how- 
ever, upon  the  attainder  clauses  was  extorted,  ren- 
dering heirs  of  entail  exempt  from  their  penal  ope- 
ration, and  providing  that,  on  and  after  the  death 
of  the  Pretender,  any  forfeiture  for  treason  should 
not  extend  beyond  the  life-interest  of  the  convicted 
traitor.  Another  concession  wrung  from  the  Biitish 
government  by  the  resolute  opposition  was,  the  adop- 
tion of  some  of  the  regulations  hitherto  observed  in 
Scotland  for  apprising  the  accused  person  of  the 
nature  and  amount  of  the  evidence  to  be  adduced 
against  him  at  his  trial.  Still  the  measure,  and  the 
hasty  and  high-handed  way  in  which  it  was 
carried  through  parliament,  excited  a  deep  resent- 
ment throughout  Scotland ;  and  it  was  fortunate 
for  the  union  that  it  was  enacted  after,  and  not 
before,  the  French  descent.  The  Scottish  repre- 
sentatives, whose  national  peculiarities  were  fre- 
quently the  object  of  English  wit  and  sarcasm, 
shared  largely  in  the  sentiments  of  their  coun- 
trymen. They  also  felt  that  they  were  person- 
ally treated  in  the  legislature  as  inferiors,  on 
whom  mockery  and  ridicule  might  be  vented,  as 
if  their  connexion  with  Scotland  degraded  them 
beneath  the  imperial  level.  In  addition  to  the 
mortification  which  they  suffered  when  doomed  to 
an  overwhelming  defeat  in  their  opposition  to  anti- 
Scottish  measures,  they  had  often  also  to  endure 
the  galling  raillery  of  the  ablest  English  debaters, 
who  delighted  to  see  the  proud  and  surly  band  from 
the  north  writhe  and  rage  under  their  polished  wit 
and  invective.  The  amendments,  however,  which 
their  pertinacity  had  forced  upon  the  Treason  Act, 
taught  the  Scottish  members  what  zeal,  along  with 
cordial  union   and  thorough  co-operation,  on  the 


part  of  a  very  weak  minority,  might  achieve,  and 
prompted  them  to  form  a  compact     Combination 
and  resolute  phalanx  for  the   pro-       0f  Scottish 
motion  of  Scottish  interests  on  all       members  of 
j     i_  parliament, 

occasions,    and    by   every    means      P 

within  their  power.  In  the  House  of  Commons, 
instead  of  yielding  themselves  up  to  sullen  inac- 
tivity, or  attempting  a  coarse  yet  impotent  retali- 
ation, they  incessantly  watched  and  laboured  for 
the  honour  and  prosperity  of  Scotland  ;  and,  on  the 
whole,  so  managed  that  their  country  received  no 
detriment, — at  least,  of  a  commercial  kind, — but 
several  considerable  advantages  from  British  legis- 
lation. Their  banding  together  soon  became  the 
principal  characteristic  against  which  the  English 
directed  their  sneers  and  taunts.  They  were  ac- 
cused of  sordid  ambition,  in  always  seeking  to 
make  the  union  productive  of  trading  and  pecu- 
niary benefit  to  the  various  classes  of  their  country- 
men ;  and  they  submitted  to  the  charge  as,  in 
truth,  a  high  compliment  upon  their  patriotic 
services. 

Meanwhile,  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Scotland 
were  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  position,  and  seriously 
menaced  the  peace  of  the  kingdom.  The  episcopal 
clergy,  who  had  been  in  the  ascendant  before  the 
Revolution,  subsequently  disappeared,  being  suc- 
ceeded by  a  much  smaller  body  of  clergymen, 
who,  however,  were  far  more  formidable,  through 
their  intense  Jacobitism,  not  only  to  the  presby- 
terian  cause,  but  also  to  the  union  and  the  Revo- 
lution settlement.  On  the  accession  of  Queen 
Anne,  who  was  often  suspected  of  sympathising 
with  the  exiled  members  of  her  family,  and  even  of 
favouring  their  restoration  to  the  throne  on  the  ter- 
mination of  her  own  reign,  they  appear  to  have  been 
kept  quiet  by  their  hopes  of  ultimate  triumph  ;  but 
the  union,  and  its  well-guarded  provisions  for  the 
perpetuity  of  the  presbyterian  as  Trials  of 
the  national  church,  incensed  and  Jacobite  clergy, 
alarmed  them.  They  were  somehow  apprised  of  the 
designs  of  the  exiled  court  before  the  invading  expe- 
dition was  got  ready  at  Dunkirk.  About  the  period 
of  the  French  descent,  a  considerable  number  of  cler- 
gymen were  tried  at  Edinburgh,  for  officiating  whilst 
they  had  not  taken  the  oaths  prescribed,  and  for 
neglecting  to  include  the  queen  and  the  Princess 
Sophia  in  their  public  petitions ;  but  the  prosecu- 
tion had  been  entered  upon  by  the  crown  on  poli- 
tical grounds,  and  as  a  warning  rather  than  a 
punishment.  Not,  however,  of  such  a  nominal 
kind  were  the  trials  instituted  at  the  instance  of 
presbyteries  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  or  of  town 
councils,  though  these  bodies  received  no  encou- 
ragement from  the  queen.  Alongside  of  the 
Scottish  episcopalians,  but  still  Introduction 
more  obnoxious  to  presbyteries  and  0f  English 
the  people  at  large,  were  the  Eng-  episcopalian 
lish  episcopalians  who  had    been  °- ' 

brought  by  the  union  to  reside  in  Scotland.  Many 
Englishmen,  as  we  have  already  seen,  were  put  into 
offices  connected  with  the  customs  or  the  excise; 
and,    on    removing    from    the    southern    to    the 
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northern  division  of  the  island,  they,  along  with 
their  families,  wished  to  worship  after  the  forms  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed,  instead  of  seek- 
ing fellowship  with  thepresbyterians,  or  even  with 
the  episcopalians  of  Scotland.  As  if  to  provide 
these  individuals  with  what  they  desired,  several 
clergymen,  ordained  by  the  Church  of  England, 
came  about  the  same  time  into  Scotland,  and  there 
claimed,  not  the  right  of  seizing  upon  the  charges 
and  stipends  of  the  Scottish  establishment,  but 
the  simple  privilege  of  giving  their  clerical  ser- 
vices to  such  of  their  countrymen  as  might  prefer 
them.  They  and  their  hearers  were  careful  to 
have  their  identification  with  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land distinctly  marked,  though  it  might  not  save 
them  from  the  position  of  dissenters  in  Scotland ; 
and  they  kept  themselves  strictly  separate  from 
the  Scottish  episcopalians.  They  also  in  their 
public  worship  adhered  to  the  English  liturgy,  a  fea- 
ture in  their  church  service  which  was  utterly  odious 
to  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  had  been  altogether 
dispensed  with  by  Scottish  episcopalians,  who  long 
continued  to  have  no  set  forms  of  prayer.  The 
introduction  of  the  English  service  book  invested 
the  new  sect  with  many  obnoxious  and  irritating 
associations ;  so  that  not  only  both  the  moderate 
and  the  bigoted  among  the  presbyterians,  but  also 
a  large  party  that  took  a  purely  political  view  of 
the  matter,  opposed  the  toleration  of  English  epis- 
copacy as  a  deliberate  sanction  of  that  English 
supremacy  which  had  never  yet  been  conceded  by 
the  Scots,  and  had  been  expressly  repudiated  in 
the  union  treaty.  The  Church  of  Scotland  de- 
nounced this  toleration  as  virtually  the  overthrow  of 
presbytery.  Prosecutions  of  clergymen  for  "  ille- 
gally "  converting  private  houses  into  places  where 
episcopal  service  was  publicly  conducted  after  the 
English  mode,  were  instituted  before  the  local 
magistracy ;  and,  on  a  conviction  being  obtained 
and  sentence  of  imprisonment  passed,  appeal  was 
made  to  the  lords  of  session,  who  sustained  the  de- 
cision. Thus  all  the  grades  of  Scottish  jurisdiction 
unanimously  resisted  the  introduction  of  English 
episcopacy.  The  clergymen,  however,  along  with 
their  adherents,  had  friends  in  high  quarters ;  and 
the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  asked  and 
obtained  in  reversal  of  the  finding  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Scotland. 

Strangely  enough,  the  question  of  the  appellate 

Appeals  to  the    jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Lords 

House  of        over  Scottish  decisions,  had  never 

once,  during  all  the  negotiations 

and  proceedings  about  the  union,  been  mentioned; 

and,  to  a  certainty,  the  union  would  have  been 

more  vehemently  opposed  if  it  had  been  imagined 

that  it  would  compromise  the  paramount  and  final 

authority  of  Scottish  law  in  Scottish   cases,   and 

render  the  Court  of    Session   subordinate  to  the 

House  of  Lords.     The  opponents  of  the  compact 

must  never  have  had  this  contingency  suggested  to 

their  minds,  otherwise,  along  with  many  of  their 

countrymen  who  were  zealous  for  the  union,  they 

would  certainly  have  demanded  guarantees, — which, 


probably,   the    English    parliament   would    have 
been    led   to   concede, — against  the   possibility  of 
appeal  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  Scotland  to  any 
tribunal   in  London.     Up  to   the   time  when  the 
House  of  Lords  actually  reversed  the  decision  of 
the  Court  of  Session  in  the  case  of  the  English 
episcopal  clergymen,  every  judgment  of  the  latter 
court  was  believed  in  Scotland  to  be  like  the  "  law 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians  :"  and  intense  was  the 
mortification   throughout  all  classes  there  when  it- 
was  found  that  the  decisions  of  its  highest  judges 
might  be  summarily  overturned  in  England,  and 
that  the  protection  which  the  Scottish  law  afforded 
to  the  rights  of  presbytery,  was  to  be  rendered  weak 
and  worthless  by  the  usurped  prerogative  of  a  body 
of  men,  consisting  chiefly  of  English  episcopalians, 
arnd  including  even  the  bench  of  bishops.     The  im- 
pression  that   both  the  law  and   the  religion    of 
Scotland  were  on  the  eve  of  being  violently  sup 
planted  by  those  of  the  sister  country,   was  still 
further  confirmed  when  parliament  shortly  after- 
wards   (in    the    spring    of    1711)       Toleration 
passed  the  Toleration  Act  for  the      Act  passed, 
protection  of  episcopalian  worship.     The  queen  had 
now  a  government  of  Tories,  who  were  believed, 
like   her   majesty,   to   wish  well   to   the   Jacobite 
cause.      Peace  with  France   had   been   concluded 
at  a  moment  when  Marlborough  was  in  the  full 
career   of   victory,   and   before   any  of  the   great 
advantages,  for  which  so   much   blood  and  trea- 
sure had  been  spent,  could  be  secured ;  and  the 
duke  was  not  only  withdrawn  from  the  field,  but 
also   dismissed   from   the   cabinet.      This   strange 
movement  was  regarded  as  preliminary  to  a  cordial 
reconciliation  with  France,  and  a  full  agreement  in 
the  views  of  the  French  court  concerning  the  suc- 
cession to  the  British  throne.   English  and  prelatic 
encroachments  upon  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the    Church  of    Scotland   advanced   rapidly,  and 
without  any  attempt  at  disguise.     The  General  As- 
sembly had,  previous  to  the  union,  possessed  and 
exercised  the  prerogative  of  decreeing  occasional 
fast  days,  which  were  invariably  enforced  by  the 
civil  authority  ;  and  after  the  abolition  of  the  Scot- 
tish privy-council  the  government  was  asked  to  in- 
vest certain  officials  in  Edinburgh  with  the  requisite 
power  for  promptly  giving  the  sanction  of  the  state 
to  any  ecclesiastical  appointment  of  days  of  humili- 
ation and  fasting.     The  Whigs  had  contrived  to 
evade,  without  positively  refusing,  this  application  ; 
but,  on  the  Tories  coming  into  office,  the  presby- 
terians had   reason  to  apprehend  far  more  serious 
inroads  upon  their  spiritual  independence.    Scarcely- 
had  the  Toleration  Act,  with  its  offensive,  yet  wholly 
superfluous,  abjuration  oath  for  the   presbyterian 
clergy,  been  passed,  when  another,  and  a  still  more 
deadly  attack  upon  the  guaranteed  constitution  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  was  made    church  patron - 
in  the  restoration  of  patronage.*      age  restored 
This  act,  however,  though  directly 
leading  at  remote  periods  to  several  perilous  con- 
vulsions within,  and  secessions  from  the  established 
*  10th  Anne,  c.  12. 
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church,  did  not,  at  the  time  of  its  passing,  incur  such 
deep  and  general  odium  as  was  cherished  towards 
the  abjuration  oath  just  referred  to:  nor  did  it  at 
first  involve  the  clergy  in  a  tithe  of  the  momentous 
difficulties  which  they  felt  when  dealing  with  that 
most  unnecessary  oath.  Government  found  it  ad- 
visable to  explain  away  the  aggressive  and  inno- 
vating character  of  such  legislation,  and  in  the 
annual  letter  laid  before  the  General  Assembly,  at 
its  first  meeting  after  the  enactment  of  the  abjura- 
Proceedings  of  tion  oath  and  the  patronage  law, 
the  assembly,  her  majesty  took  the  opportunity 
of  declaring  that — "  Lest  any  late  occurrence  should 
have  possessed  any  of  you  with  fears  and  jealousies, 
we  take  this  solemn  occasion  to  assure  you  it  is  our 
firm  purpose  to  maintain  the  Church  of  Scotland  as 
established  by  law :  and  whatever  ease  is  given  to 
those  who  differ  from  you  in  points  that  are  not 
essential,  we  will,  however,  employ  our  utmost  care 
to  protect  you  from  all  insults,  and  redress  your 
just  complaints."  *  A  large  majority  of  the  clergy, 
though  now  holding  very  moderate  views  and 
shrinking  timidly  from  a  conflict  with  parliament, 
could  not  disguise  their  sense  of  the  Church's  inse- 
curity, or  refrain  from  an  expression  of  their  desire 
that  the  recent  legislation  should  be  reversed ;  and 
in  the  formal  reply  to  the  royal  letter  their  own 
jealousy  and  alarm,  as  well  as  the  general  uneasi- 
ness of  the  people,  were  acknowledged,  and  their 
hopes  that  what  they  complained  of  might  "  come 
in  due  time  and  manner  to  be  redressed,"  f  were 
prominently  set  forth.  The  tameness  and  the  sub- 
serviency of  the  assembly,  however,  could  not  pre- 
vent the  realisation  of  difficulties  and  dangers  for 
the  Church,  when  the  time  arrived  for  taking  the 
The  oath  of  abjuration  oath.  The  clergy  were 
abjuration.  split  into  three  divisions :  one, 
numbering  an  overwhelming  majority,  submitted 
to  take  the  oath  ;  another,  numerically  inconsider- 
able, stoutly  refused,  and  denounced  all  who, 
either  themselves  complied  or  tolerated  the  compli- 
ance of  others;  and  a.  third,  or  middle  party,  con- 
sisting of  those  who  wished  the  oath  to  be  a  matter 
of  forbearance  so  far  as  the  Church  was  concerned, 
and  who  recommended  that  it  should  be  left  en- 
tirely between  the  government  and  individual 
clergymen,  each  minister,  whether  taking  or  refus- 
ing the  oath,  being  liable  to  no  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sure, not  even  to  any  objurgations  from  his  brethren, 
who  ought  to  look  upon  him  and  upon  themselves 
as  amenable  to  the  state  alone.  The  dispute  within 
the  Church  was  carried  on  with  the  utmost  acri- 
mony, especially  by  individuals  belonging  to  the 
second  or  non-juring  party  (then  commonly  known 
as  "  Nons  "),  several  of  whom  subsequently  seceded 
from  the  establishment,  and  formed  themselves 
into  a  separate  body,  which  exists  in  the  pre- 
sent day  under  the  name  of  the  Reformed  Pres- 
byterian Church.  The  majority  of  Scottish  epis- 
copalians, as  might  have  been  expected  from  such 
zealous  Jacobites,  refused  to  take  the  oath,   and 

*  "Wodrow's  Analecta,  vol.  ii.  p.  38. 
f  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  39. 


thus  proved  their  ingratitude  for  the  great  ad- 
vantages secured  to  them  by  the  Toleration  Act. 
The  chief  clause  in  the  form  of  abjuration  ran  as 
follows: — "I  do  solemnly  and  sincerely  declare 
that  I  do  believe  in  my  conscience  the  person  pre- 
tended to  be  Prince  of  Wales,  during  the  life  of 
the  late  King  James,  and  since  his  decease  pretend- 
ing to  be,  and  taking  upon  himself  the  style  and 
title  of  King  of  England,  by  the  names  of  James 
III.,  or  of  Scotland  by  the  name  of  James  VIII.,  or 
the  style  and  title  of  King  of  Great  Britain,  hath 
not  any  right  or  title  whatsoever  to  the  crown  of 
this  realm."  The  majority  of  Scottish  episcopalians 
could  not  subscribe  this  declaration  without  either 
abandoning,  at  a  singularly  auspicious  juncture, 
their  Jacobite  aims,  or  committing  the  most  fla- 
gitious perjury.  They  could,  however,  be  non- 
jurors, and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  escape  punishment, 
since  their  Jacobite  opinions  were  shared  by  the 
Tories  in  power,  who,  it  is  probable,  had  been  coerced 
by  their  Whig  opponents  into  the  institution  of  a 
Hanoverian  test,  and  were  disposed  to  enforce  it 
upon  their  partizans  in  Scotland  with  but  little 
zeal  or  sincerity.  In  the  case  of  the  Scottish  epis- 
copalians, it  had  both  a  meaning  and  a  propriety,  and 
ought  to  have  been  rigorously  exacted  from  them  : 
whereas  it  might  have  been  safely  and  decorously 
dispensed  with  in  the  case  of  the  presbyterians, 
who  reprobated  the  Pretender  as  heartily  as  they 
did  the  pope  and  the  devil,  and  who  with  all  their 
energy  would  maintain  the  cause  to  which  the 
oath  was  designed  to  bind  them  negatively,  but 
who  had  strong  conscientious  scruples  against  some 
of  the  terms  in  which  that  oath  was  couched,  and 
against  certain  English  and  prelatical  associations 
and  assumptions  with  which  they  did  not  wish  to 
identify  themselves  in  its  general  construction.  From 
those,  however,  to  whom  it  was  utterly  superfluous 
and  useless,  as  well  as  offensive,  and  who  would  of 
their  own  accord  have  zealously  fulfilled  all  that 
they  were  required  in  its  objectionable  form  to  pro- 
mise, the  test  was  exacted;  whilst  the  very  men 
who  specially  needed  its  restraint  to  preserve  their 
loyalty  to  the  Revolution  settlement,  and  to  whom 
the  prescribed  form  of  the  abjuration  could  be  in  no 
respect  offensive,  were  allowed  to  evade  it  without 
being  subjected  to  the  pains  and  penalties  which 
disobedience  would  have  entailed  upon  more  deserv- 
ing and  less  dangerous  parties. 

Thus,  in  Scotland,  all  the  parties,  known  as  the 
strenuous  supporters  of  the  Revolution  settlement 
and  the  union,  had,  ever  since  the  latter  event,  been 
irritated,  insulted,  and  overborne         English 
by  British  legislation,  which  faith-   encroachments, 
fully  represented  the  haughty  domination  of  Eng- 
lish views  and  interests.     Alarmed  and  indignant 
at  the  character  and  extent  of  English  encroach- 
ments, and  utterly  perplexed  as  to  the  means 
effectual  resistance,  they  began  bitterly  to  repent 
the  part  they  had   taken  in  promoting  and  con- 
solidating a  union,  the  advantages  of  which  Eng- 
land seemed  bent  on  monopolising.   Dissatisfaction 
and  despondency,  alienation  and  resentment,  every- 
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•where  prevailed,  except  amongst  the  Jacobites,  who 
rejoiced  over  the  unfair  and  unpropitious  working  of 
the  union,  and  were  hopeful  of  the  speedy  triumph  of 
their  cause.  They  were  pleased,  just  because  every- 
body else  in  Scotland  was  dissatisfied,  and  because 
the  deep  and  general  discontent  was  auspicious  to 
the  return  of  the  exiled  Stewarts.  Besides,  there 
were  a  few  special  circumstances  which  concurred 
to  cheer  the  spirits  of  the  Jacobites.  The  members, 
or  at  least  the  leaders,  of  the  government,  were  on 
good  grounds  supposed  to  be  on  their  side  ;  and 
the  secret  had  partially  transpired  that  Bolingbroke 
himself  was  pledged  to  the  Pretender.  A  small 
incident  was  laid  hold  of  by  the  great  body  of  sen- 
sitive and  anxious  Scots,  as  indicating  the  confident 
and  daring  mood  of  the  Jacobites  at  this  time.  The 
Duchess  of       Duchess  of  Gordon,  whose  sympa- 

Gordon's         thies  with  the   dethroned  family 
m  had    never    been    disguised,  pre- 

sented to  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  in  Edinburgh 
a  silver  medal,  bearing  on  one  side  the  effigy  of 
James,  with  the  significant  inscription  "  Cujus  est,"  * 
and  on  the  other  a  miniature  map  of  Great  Britain, 
with  the  words  "  Reddite."  f  It  was  said  at  the 
time  that  her  grace's  gift  was  most  cordially 
welcomed  by  the  members  of  the  Scottish  bar, 
the  Dean  of  Faculty  denouncing  the  celebrated 
Duncan  Forbes,  and  others  who  opposed  the  re- 
ceiving of  the  medal,  as  "  pitiful  scoundrel  ver- 
min, and  mushrooms;"  and  expatiating,  in  terms 
equally  violent  and  unequivocal,  upon  the  "rights" 
of  the  Pretender,  and  the  delight  of  Queen  Anne 
to  see  her  unfortunate  brother  appreciated,  and  at 
her  own  death  restored  to  his  inheritance.  The 
dean  was  indicted  for  "  leasing-making,"  |  but  the 
Trial  of  the       prosecution    was    dropped    before 

Dean  of         any  definite  result  was   obtained. 

Faculty.  rj>ne  various  contemporary  versions 
of  the  whole  affair  are  so  contradictory  as  to 
leave  the  modern  reader  in  perplexity  about  almost 
all  the  points.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  jour- 
nals and  pamphlets  of  the  day  chronicling  and 
discussing  minutely  the  speeches  ascribed  to  Dean 
Dundas,  and  other  members  of  the  Faculty,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  medal  being  produced  before  the 
Faculty,  and  also  reporting  the  substance  of  the 
reply  of  thanks  made  by  those  who  had  been  de- 
puted to  wait  upon  the  duchess  to  express  their 
gratitude  for  "  all  your  favours,  and  particularly 
for  the  honour  you  did  us  in  presenting  us  with  a 
medal  of  our  sovereign  the  king,"  §  and  to  assure 
her  grace  how  proud  they  were  "  of  any  occasion 
to  testify  our  loyalty  to  his  majesty,  and  the  respect 
and  honour  we  have  for  your  grace."  The  speeches 
are,  indeed,  distinguished  by  such  a  frankness  and 
daring  in  the  avowal  of  Jacobite  treason  as  are  all 
but  incredible,  when  said  to  come  from  astute  and 
cautious  lawyers ;  nor  will  the  profession  like  to 
bear  the  scandal  of  the  coarse  language  which  it  is 

*  "  Whom  does  it  represent  ?  " 
f  "Restore." 

1  State  Trials,  vol  xv.  p.  122. 
$  Boyer's  Annals,  p.  205. 


proved  by  the  records  of  the  trial  that  the  dean 
employed  on  the  reception  of  the  medal.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  dean  gave  the  lie  direct  to  the 
"  Flying  Post,"  which  issued  the  particular  version 
that  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  all  contem- 
porary historians  and  censors;  and  he  also  threat- 
ened to  indict  the  editor,  who,  however,  persisted 
in  upholding  the  accuracy  of  his  account.  But, 
on  the  supposition  that  the  incident  really  took 
place,  and  that  the  dean  and  other  lawyers  were 
implicated  in  the  transaction,  as  represented  in 
the  public  journals  of  the  day,  it  is  curious  that 
the  records  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  contain,  at 
least,  so  far  as  has  yet  been  discovered,  no  evidence 
for  the  leading  circumstances  which  produced  such 
a  strong  sensation  throughout  the  country.  Re- 
ference is  made  to  a  servant  of  the  Faculty,  whom 
some  members  blamed  for  having  received  a 
"  medal,"  especially  "  that  particular  medal ; " 
whilst  others  were  "for  admitting  any  medal  of 
whatever  kind."  That  this  was  a  Jacobite  medal 
is  rendered  highly  probable  by  the  fact  recorded, 
that  the  Faculty  not  only  decided  on  handing  the 
token  over  to  the  crown  lawyers,  but  issued  a  loyal 
address,  at  the  close  of  which  they,  "  for  vindica- 
tion of  their  duty,  and  loyalty  to  her  majesty's 
person  and  government,  and  the  Protestant  succes- 
sion, as  by  law  established  in  the  illustrious  house 
of  Hanover,  do  declare  their  utter  detestation  of  all 
practices  that  directly  or  indirectly  may  contain 
the  least  insinuation  to  the  contrary,  or  any  encou- 
ragement to  the  Pretender  or  his  abettors."* 
Unless  we  are  to  suppose  that  Dundas  and  his 
brethren  of  the  Scottish  bar  were  either  afraid  or 
ashamed  of  the  treasonable  act  into  which  they  had 
been  allured  by  the  gift  of  the  duchess,  and,  there- 
fore, anxious  to  leave  as  little  trace  as  possible  of 
their  proceedings  about  the  medal,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  contemporary  representation  of  the 
incident  was  grossly  overcharged.  Whether  accu- 
rate or  exaggerated,  however,  it  equally  serves  to 
bring  out  the  common  opinion  entertained  of  the 
audacity  of  the  Jacobite  party  at  that  period,  and 
their  confident  expectations  of  ultimate  triumph. 

Danger  still  more  serious  was  to  be  apprehended 
from  other  quarters  than  from  the  Highland 
incorporated  society  of  lawyers.  gatherings. 
In  the  Highlands  there  began  to  take  place  im- 
mense gatherings  of  chiefs  and  their  retainers,  in  a 
complete  warlike  array,  which  had  no  ostensible  or 
legitimate  aim.  The  funeral  of  a  man  of  local  in- 
fluence was  now  invariably  an  armed  demonstra- 
tion, at  which  many  clans  mustered,  as  if  to  show 
their  strength  and  state  of  preparation  for  taking 
the  field  in  defence  of  the  Pretender's  claims. 
Money,  too,  in  considerable  sums,  was  known  to 
pass  from  the  "  secret-service "  department  of  the 
government  to  those  chiefs;  and  for  this  the  un- 
satisfactory apology  was  advanced,  that  it  was  but 

*  Burton's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  74.  This 
author  personally  searched  the  records  of  the  Faculty  of 
Advocates,  and  found  no  other  notices  or  traces  of  the  inci- 
dent than  those  given  above. 
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a  continuance  of  the  practice  of  the  late  King 
William,  who,  surely,  could  not  encourage  any 
conspiracy  against  the  Revolution  settlement 
through  which  he  gained  and  kept  the  crown. 

The  government  did  not  fail  still,  and  more 
ahundantly  than  before,  to  supply  the  Jacobites 
Scottish  with  Scottish  grievances  to  be 
grievances.  urged  as  arguments  against  the 
union,  the  force  of  which  Scotchmen  of  all  parties 
and  classes  would  feel.  To  offend  the  presbyte- 
rians,  the  "  Yule  vacance  "  was  restored  by  parlia- 
ment ;  and,  as  if  at  the  same  time  to  insult  their 
nationality  and  that  of  all  their  countrymen,  the 
English  name  of  the  holiday  ("  Christmas  vaca- 
tion,") was  substituted  for  the  original  Scottish. 
The  Schism  Act,  passed  about  this  time,  though 
applying  directly  to  England,  and  subjecting  dis- 
senters there  to  extensive  civil  disabilities  as 
well  as  decreeing  pains  and  penalties  to  those 
conformists  and  qualified  persons  who  might  yet 
be  found  in  dissenting  places  of  worship,  had 
also  a  hostile  and  offensive  reference  to  Scotland  ; 
since  it  disqualified  any  presbyterian  for  civil  office 
in  England,  whilst  English  episcopalians  had  been 
allowed  to  occupy  similar  situations  in  Scotland. 
The  legislature,  too,  showed  alacrity  in  humbling 
and  irritating  Scotland,  whenever  the  government 
chose  to  spare  her.  Hence,  when  the  Tory  ministry 
Insults  to  the  conferred  a  British  peerage  on  the 
Scotch  peers.  Duke  of  Hamilton,  the  House  of 
Lords  offered  a  violent  resistance;  and  thus  sorely 
galled  not  only  the  aristocracy,  but  all  classes  in  the 
north.  The  sneers  and  sarcasm  employed  by  some 
of  the  English  peers  in  support  of  this  attempt  to 
interfere  with  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  in- 
flicted a  deep  wound  on  the  pride  of  a  high-spirited 
and  sensitive  nation.  When  the  haughty  barons 
of  England  professed  a  fastidiousness,  which  would 
not  allow  them  to  acknowledge  as  brethren  or 
equals  a  horde  of  hungry  and  sordid  nobles  from 
Scotland,  who  were  described  as  only  "  a  sort  of 
titled  yeomen"  in  their  own  country,  the  rage  of 
the  Scottish  people  was  unbounded;  and  all  ranks 
of  the  community  resented  the  insult  offered  to 
those  chivalrous  lords  who,  for  many  centuries,  had 
stood  up  against  the  most  illustrious  of  the  English 
peerage  in  innumerable  "well-fought"  fields,  and 
had  not  been  esteemed  as  unequal  or  unworthy  foes 
by  the  ancestors  of  those  "  silken  barons,"  who  now 
superciliously  reckoned  themselves  too  noble  for  the 
company  of  Scottish  barons  in  days  of  peace,  and 
under  a  united  empire.* 

*  "  It  was  said  no  Scottish  noble  could  sit  in  that  house 
by  any  other  title  than  as  one  of  the  sixteen  peers,  to  which 
number  the  peerage  of  that  kingdom  had  been  restricted  ; 
and  the  opposition  pretended  to  see  great  danger  in  opening 
any  other  way  to  their  getting  into  the  upper  house,  even 
through  the  grant  of  the  sovereign,  than  the  election  of 
their  own  number.  The  fallacy  of  this  reasoning  is  obvi- 
ous, seeing  it  was  allowed  on  all  hands  that  the  queen 
could  have  made  any  Scotsman  a  British  peer,  providing 
he  was  not  a  peer  in  his  own  country.  Thus  the  Scottish 
peerage  were  likely  to  be  placed  in  a  very  awkward  situa- 
tion. They  were  peers  already  as  far  as  the  question  of  all 
personal  privileges  went,  but  because  they  were  such  it  was 
agreed  that  they  were  not  capable  of  holding  the  additional 


Thus,  English  statesmen,  instead  of  following  a 
policy  calculated  to  abate  the  opposition  of  the 
Scottish  people  to  the  union,  and  to  quiet  their 
fears  of  English  domination,  introduced  and  passed 
a  long  series  of  measures  which  could  not  but  wound 
their  pride,  shock  their  sense  of  independence,  and 
arouse  their  suspicions  and  jealousies.  Their  legis- 
lation exasperated,  when  it  ought  to  have  concil- 
iated ;  and  yet  they  seemed  reckless  about  its 
natural  results,  as  if  the  smaller  kingdom  must 
submit  to  English  ascendancy  and  dictation,  as  to 
overruling  and  inevitable  fate.  Had  their  object 
been  to  offend  and  alienate  Scotland,  and  to  drive 
her  to  a  violent  rupture  of  the  union — at  least,  to 
provoke  some  powerful  parties  into  rebellion — they 
could  not  have  adopted  a  more  likely  method.  All 
their  deeds  and  words  were  characterised  by  an  air 
of  arrogant  superiority  and  mastery,  and  by  a  total 
disregard  of  the  cherished  feelings  and  conscien- 
tious views,  if  not  also  of  the  vital  interests,  of 
Scotland,  sure  to  gall  a  nation  which  was  never 
remarkable  either  for  a  servile  or  self  depreciating 
disposition.  Scotland  was  in  consequence  now  in 
a  state  of  such  clamorous  discontent,  that  any  new 
grievance,  though  comparatively  trivial,  was  almost 
sure  to  bring  about  a  crisis. 

That  grievance  was  soon  presented  in  the  shape 
of  a  tax  on  malt  of  sixpence  per  jtlalt  tax 
bushel.  This  impost  was  de-  imposed. 
nounced  not  only  as  unduly  severe,  and  as  involv- 
ing several  fiscal  arrangements  obnoxious  to  the 
community,  but  also  as  violating  the  union-treaty, 
one  of  the  clauses  of  which  expressly  exempted 
Scotland  from  the  malt  tax  during  the  continuance 
of  the  great  continental  war.  The  opposition  was 
so  menacing,  that  for  once  the  government,  lay'ng 
aside  the  haughty  demeanour  and  the  arbitrary 
and  summary  proceedings  which  had  been  main- 
tained for  the  last  seven  years,  and  had  proved  so 
exasperating,  condescended  to  resort  to  concilia- 
tion, and  attempted  to  reconcile  the  Scots  to  the  tax, 
by  secretly  assuring  them  that,  though  leviable,  it 
would  not  be  enforced  in  the  north.  In  par- 
liament, however,  the  Scotch  members  continued 
to  give  it  the  most  strenuous  resistance,  and  wit- 
nessed with  keen  anger  the  overwhelming  majo- 
rity which  rallied  around  the  bill  in  its  last,  as 
in  its  first  stage.  Nor  were  the  nobles  of  Scot- 
land less  indignant;  but  after  various  meetings 
for  consultation,  it  was  agreed  that  their  repre- 
sentatives in   the  House  of  Lords  should  deliver 

privilege  of  sitting  as  legislators,  which  it  was  admitted  the 
queen  could  confer,  with  all  other  immunities,  upon  any 
Scottish  commoner.  Their  case  was  like  the  bat  in  the 
fable,  who  was  rejected  both  by  birds  and  mice  because 
she  had  some  alliance  with  each  of  them.  A  Scottish  peer 
not  being  one  of  the  elected  sixteen  could  not  be  a  legis- 
lator in  his  own  country,  for  the  Scottish  parliament  was 
abolished,  and,  according  to  this  doctrine,  he  had  become,  for 
no  reason  that  can  be  conjectured,  incapable  of  being  ca  led 
to  the  British  House  of  Peers,  to  which  the  king  could  sum- 
mon by  his  will  any  one,  save  himself  and  his  co-peers  of 
Scotland.  Nevertheless,  the  House  of  Peers,  after  a  long 
debate,  and  by  a  narrow  majority,  decided  that  no  Scottish 
peer,  being  created  a  peer  of  Great  Britain  since  the  union, 
had  a  right  to  sit  in  that  house."— Sir  Walter  Scott.  The 
resolution  referred  to  was  afterwards  altered. 
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their  opinion  in  a  way  calculated  to  impress  and 
alarm  the  government.  The  bill,  being  one  of  sup- 
ply, it  could  not  be  formally  discussed  in  the  upper 

Bill  to  repeal  house ;  but  another  bill  was  intro- 
the  union.  duced  by  Lord  Findlater,  and  ener- 
getically supported  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  his 
grace's  brother,  Lord  Hay,  summarily  proposing  to 
repeal  the  union,  on  the  grounds  that  the  treaty 
had  been  broken,  and  many  insolent  and  injurious 
encroachments  perpetrated  upon  the  institutions  of 
Scotland,  and  upon  the  rights  and  privileges  of  her 
people.  The  irritating  character  of  recent  legisla- 
tion towards  Scotland  was  strikingly  attested  by 
the  fact  that  those  Scottish  nobles,  who  had  been 
most  conspicuous  in  their  advocacy  of  the  union, 
and  who  still  believed  that  the  measure  might 
and  should  largely  conduce  to  Scotland's  peace 
and  prosperity,  now  came  forward  prominently 
to  urge  the  immediate  separation  of  the  two 
countries,  as  altogether  preferable  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  inequality  and  injustice  with  which  the 
compact  was  carried  out.  They  had  taken  this 
extreme  step  with  the  view  of  warning  the  govern- 
ment against  persisting  in  its  anti-Scottish  policy. 
They  did  not  favour  repeal  for  its  own  sake,  but 
advocated  the  measure  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
relief  from  the  haughty  and  selfish  policy  of  Eng- 
land, and  with  the  expectation  that  the  menace 
would  serve  to  open  the  eyes  of  English  statesmen 
to  the  consequences  of  their  ungenerous  treatment 
of  the  sister  kingdom.  The  motion,  however,  was 
discussed  and  settled  in  a  thin  house,  and  was  only 
lost  by  a  majority  of  three  on  the  proxies,  the  peers 
present  being  equally  divided.* 

The  Jacobites,  though  they  generally  held  that 
Jacobite  expec-  a  repeal  of  the  union  must  pre- 
tations.  cede  the  restoration  of  the  Stewart 

dynasty,  could  not  be  said  to  be  discouraged  by 
this  decision,  since  they  were  not  given  to  ex- 
pect either  the  one  or  the  other  consummation 
as  the  result  of  a  peaceful  parliamentary  vote. 
They  had  greater  hopes  from  the  natural  effect 
of  continued  offensive  legislation  upon  the  minds 
of  their  sensitive  countrymen,  who,  if  driven 
to  extremity  by  aggravated  insults  and  injuries, 
might  suddenly  rise  up  and  rend  the  ties  which 
bound  them  to  the  sister- country ;  and,  as  for 
the  other  object  which  they  sought  to  attain — the 
restoration  of  the  Pretender,  they  had  now  more 
reason  than  ever  to  be  sanguine.  They  believed 
that  the  Tory  government,  and  the  queen  herself, 
were  strongly  in  favour  of  their  cause;  and  they 
expected  important  results  from  the  appointment 
of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  as  British  ambassador  at 

*  Pari.  Hist.,  vol.  vi.  pp.  1213—1221. 


the  French  court.  His  grace's  character  was 
marked,  as  had  been  proved  at  j)ui<e  0f  jja. 
many  a  crisis  in  the  fortunes  of  milton's  era- 
Jacobitism,  by  the  most  contempt-  °assy  to  Paris, 
ible  vacillation,  but  that  was  scarcely  to  be  dreaded, 
when  he  was  directed  and  supported  in  his  negotia- 
tions both  by  the  British  and  the  French  govern- 
ments, and  acted  as  their  organ  and  agent,  rather 
than  a  leader  and  champion.  His  death,  however,  in 
a  duel,  originating  in  a  quarrel  with  Lord  Mohun,an 
odious  villain  already  stained  with  several  murders, 
blasted  these  expectations ;  and  such  was  the  dis- 
appointment of  the  Jacobites,  that  they  did  not 
scruple  to  affirm  that  Lord  Mohun  had  been  insti- 
gated to  send  the  challenge  by  some  zealous  mem- 
bers of  the  "Whig  party,  and  that  the  unfortunate 
nobleman  was  killed,  not  by  his  antagonist,  but  by 
General  Macartney,  Lord  Mohun's  second.  Some 
colour  was  given  to  this  accusation  by  Macartney's 
flight  from  the  country ;  but  this  was  not  incom- 
patible with  the  idea  of  his  innocence,  as  he  might 
reasonably  have  been  afraid,  amidst  the  fierce  ex- 
citement that  prevailed,  of  the  consequences  of 
surrendering  himself  to  public  justice,  inflamed  by 
party  and  personal  revenge. 

The  death  of  Queen  Anne  herself,  on  the  1st 
of  August,  1714,  was  a  still  more  Death  of 
grievous  blow  to  the  expectations  Queen  Anne. 
of  the  Jacobite  party.  Natural  feeling,  and  the 
instinctive  charities  of  blood,  had  prompted  her 
to  cherish  strong  sympathy  with  the  outcast  Stew- 
arts ;  but,  after  her  demise,  came  the  Hanove- 
rian succession,  and  henceforth  there  was  no  close 
tie  between  the  occupant  of  the  British  throne  and 
the  banished  prince.  From  a  de  facto  sovereign 
belonging  to  the  house  of  Hanover,  the  Jacobites 
could  look  for  no  encouragement  to  the  "  divine 
right"  of  the  exiled  prince  ;  nor  could  they  expect 
that  the  former  would  keep  a  ministry  suspected  of 
any  predilections  for  the  latter.  In  the  high  quar- 
ter where  their  cause  had  of  late  been  secretly 
fostered,  they  must  now  prepare  to  encounter  utter 
hostility.  They  knew  that  the  British  court  could 
no  longer  tolerate  or  wink  at  their  treasonable 
schemes,  and  this  change  was,  in  itself,  seriously 
discouraging.  Besides,  to  oppose  and  overthrow 
the  Hanoverian  dynasty,  as  a  state  of  things 
actually  realised,  was  far  more  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous than  to  conspire  against  it  as  a  contin- 
gency, whether  distant  or  near  at  hand.  Hence 
the  accession  of  George,  the  Elector  of  Hanover, 
paralysed  the  energies  and  hopes  of  those  who 
had  for  years  resolved  that  the  throne  of  Britain 
should  be  occupied  not  by  a  "  wee  German  lairdie," 
but  by  the  exiled  prince  who  inherited  the  blood 
and  birthright  of  a  long  line  of  Scottish  kings. 
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CHAPTER   LIX. 


GEORGE    THE    FIRST. 


A.D.  1714. 

In  Scotland  at  large,  -where  the  national  history 
Accession  of  had  rendered  the  people  familiar 
George  I.  nith  the  premature  and  violent 
deaths  of  not  a  few  favourite  sovereigns,  the 
quiet  departure  of  Queen  Anne,  whose  name  had 
never  been  popular  in  the  country,  but  stood  as- 
sociated with  English  ascendancy  and  episcopal 
encroachments,  occasioned  a  grief  far  from  in- 
tense, though  there  was  a  general  tinge  of  pen- 
siveness  from  the  thought  that  in  her  tomb  was 
buried  the  royalty  of  the  Stewarts,  whose  long  sway 
over  Scotland,  after  extending  itself  to  the  sister 
kingdom,  now  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  petty 
foreign  potentate.  Yet  a  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  aims — stubbornly  despotic — of  the  Pre- 
tender, the  immediate  heir  of  that  ancient  Stewart 
race,  would  suffice  to  mitigate  any  regret  on  ac- 
count of  the  change,  and  reconcile  the  nation  to 
the  supremacy  of  the  Hanoverian  family. 

The  commencement,  not  only  of  a  new  reign,  but 
of  a  new  dynasty,  was  regarded  by  the  Scots  far 
more  hopefully  than  sadly,  and  promised  to  bring 
them  relief  from  their  crying  grievances.  The 
presbyterians,  and  other  parties,  wished  to  believe 
that  the  wise  and  just  policy  of  the  house  of  Hano- 
ver would  henceforth  turn  away  the  popular  mind 
from  brooding  on  such  an  extreme  alternative  as 
the  repeal  of  the  union,  and  secure  for  the  nation  a 
speedy  deliverance  from  the  haughty  supremacy  of 
England. 

The  Princess  Sophia  had  recently  died,  and  her 
son,  who  succeeded  her  in  the  electorate  of  Hano- 
ver, was  now  called  to  ascend  the  British   throne, 
under  the  title  of  George  I.     The  order  for  his 
George  I.        proclamation  in  Scotland  reached 

proclaimed  at  Edinburgh  on  the  4th  of  August 
Edinburgh.  (1714),  about  midnight;  and  the 
Earl  of  Hay,  Lord  Justice-general,  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  took  care  that  the  ceremony  should  be 
imposing,  and  of  a  kind  fitted  to  stimulate,  as  well 
as  to  indicate,  the  loyalty  and  joy  of  the  people. 
On  the  following  day,  the  proclamation  took  place 
at  the  market-cross,  in  presence  of  the  most  bril- 
liant assemblage  which  the  ancient  city  had  ever 
seen,  as  if  to  show  that  Scotland,  though  incor- 
porated with  England,  had  still  a  prominent  posi- 
tion on  great  state  occasions,  as  well  as  impressively 
to  attest  her  hearty  acquiescence  in  the  choice  of  a 
sovereign.  The  union  had  not  yet  led  to  the  deser- 
tion of  Edinburgh  by  the  Scottish  peerage  ;  and 
the  Whig  nobles,  amongst  whom  were  the  Duke  of 
Montrose,  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  the  Earls  of 
Rothes,  Morton,  Buchan,  Lauderdale,  Haddington, 
Leven,  Hyndford,  Hopetoun,  and  Roseberry,  and 
Lords  Belhaven,  Elibank,  Torphichen,  Polwarth, 
and  Balgonie,  now  attended  to  give  dignity  to  the 
occasion,  followed  by  long  trains  of  dependents  in 


splendid  liveries.    The  humbler  classes  of  the  com- 
munity came  forth  in  holiday  garb  and  spirit,  and 
formed  such  imposing  processions  as  threw  into 
the  background  of  the  joyous  scene  the  parading  of 
the  troops.     In  concert  with  the  peals  of  the  city 
bells,  and  the  booming  of  the  castle  guns,  were  the 
enthusiastic   shouts    and    acclamations    from    the 
densely-crowded  streets.     The  loyal  demonstration 
was  privileged  with  the  finest  weather,  the  day 
being  one  of  the  brightest  in  that  month  (August) 
which  Scotland  knows  as  generally  the  most  genial 
portion  of  the  whole  year ;  and  when  the  sunshine 
faded  away,  large  bonfires  began  to  blaze  in  various 
localities,  and  threw  their  ruddy  illumination  far 
and  near,  until  the  city  and  its  bulwark  of  hills 
seemed  set  in  one  of  those  conflagrations  with  which 
the  armies  of  England — victorious  for  the  moment 
— had   repeatedly,  centuries   before,  reduced    the 
northern  metropolis  to  ashes.     Both  day  and  night 
appeared  too  short  for  the  rejoicing  multitudes,  and 
the  presence  of  the  new  king  himself  could  scarcely 
have  heightened  or  intensified  the  raptures  of  Scot- 
tish loyalty.     The  acclamation  of  "  God  save  the 
king "  had   a  peculiar  fervour  and   emphasis,   as 
coming  from   the  manly  breasts  of  thousands  of 
presbyterians,  who  remembered  the  horrors  of  the 
"killing  time,"  and  the  crushing  tyranny  of  the 
Stewarts ;  and  crowds  of  such  persons  as  usually 
kept  away  from  public  scene  8  of  this  kind,  and  con- 
temned their  "  vanity,"  eagerly  took  part  in  the  de- 
monstration.   The  Jacobites  felt  for    ^pressed  con- 
the  moment  how  insignificant  and      dition  of  the 
impotent  they  were  as  a  party ;  and        Jacubites. 
they  held  aloof  from  the  display  in  a  chagrin  which 
partook  of  despondency,  until   their  spirits  were 
revived  by  reports  of  the  formidable  gatherings  of 
Highland   chiefs   in  various  districts.      The  Pre- 
tender's partizans  in  the  city  and  neighbourhood 
had  neither  strength  nor  boldness  to  oppose  the 
proclamation.     They  were  overawed  by  the  loyal 
masses  that  spontaneously  appeared,  and  also  by 
the  concentration  of  troops  which  had  been  judi- 
ciously pre-arranged,  for  the  suppression  of  any 
tumult.     A  strong  force  of  volunteers,  under  Gene- 
ral "Wightman  and  experienced  officers,  were  ready 
at   call  to  put  down    every  attempt   at  insurrec- 
tion ;  whilst  the  defences  of  the  castle  had  been 
repaired  and  strengthened  against  the  chances  of  a 
surprise  and  assault.     Armed   interference,  how- 
ever, was  not  provoked  ;  and  the  only  disturbances 
which  took  place  in  Edinburgh  were  ludicrously 
trivial  ones,  got  up  by  a  few  groups  of  drunken 
Jacobites,  who,  when  primed  by  a  succession  of 
their  favourite  toasts,  sallied  into  the  street  to  make 
such  an  uproar  as  jollity,  without  politics,  attempts 
every  night  in  large  towms.     The  civic  authorities 
had  no  need  of  military  aid  to  deal  with  the  bac- 
chanalians ;   and  the  magistracy,  or  the  lords  of 
justiciary,  proceeded,  without  hindrance  or  resist- 
ance, to  try  and  sentence  them  as  if  they  had  been 
obscure  brawlers.     In  one  instance,  several  young 
men  were  fined  fifty  pounds  each,  for  having  con- 
veyed to  the  High  Street  a  stoup  of  liquor,  to  be 
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served  out  to  all  the  passers-by  who  would  join  them 
in  drinking  the  Pretender's  health,  and  in  singing 
and  dancing  to  his  honour.  For  weeks  together 
at  this  time  such  youthful  and  light-brained  ad- 
herents delighted  to  venture  out  into  the  streets  at 
midnight,  and  get  up  a  little  revelry,  in  the  midst 
of  which  they  would  proclaim  King  James  VIII., 
much  to  the  annoyance  of  sober  citizens  interrupted 
in  their  slumbers. 

The  proclamation  of  George  I.  in  Glasgow,  though 
less  brilliant  than  in  the  metropolis,  was  attended 

Destruction  of  by  a  notable  incident.  An  episco- 
an  episcopal  pal  chapel,  within  which  the  Eng- 
chapel.  lish  liturgy  had  of  late  been  read, 

was  pulled  down  as  a  public  nuisance  by  a  portion  of 
the  crowd,-  and,  ere  the  authorities  could  interfere, 
the  authors  of  this  outrage  had  fled,  and  in  spite  of 
every  effort  of  the  lords  of  regency  and  the  lord- 
advocate  to  discover  them,  they  succeeded  in  making 
their  escape.  The  Jacobites  were  pleased  to  con- 
strue the  affair  as  a  specimen  of  the  unconstitutional 
and  intolerant  policy  which  might  be  expected  from 
the  Hanoverian  party ;  and,  indeed,  they  referred 
to  it  so  frequently,  and  attempted  to  make  so  much 
of  it,  that  suspicions  began  to  be  entertained  that 
the  destruction  of  the  chapel  was  a  purely  Jacobite 
trick,  for  the  purpose  not  only  of  associating  a  bad 
omen,  or  a  bitter  memory,  with  the  proclamation- 
day,  but  also  of  loading  the  government,  if  not  the 
new  king,  with  odium.  In  confirmation  of  such 
suspicions  was  the  rather  singular  fact,  that  Mr. 
Cockburn,  the  clergyman  of  the  chapel,  had  conve- 
niently left  Glasgow  with  his  family  and  movable 
property,  and  gone  to  Edinburgh  on  the  day  before 
the  outrage — a  precaution  which  seemed  to  indicate 
an  exact  foreknowledge  of  a  definite  arrangement, 
rather  than  a  vague  fear  of  some  mischief  which 
might  be  committed  by  the  populace. 

Throughout  the  country  a  general  tranquillity 
prevailed,  for  the  drunken  escapades  (similar  to 
those  in  Edinburgh  which  we  have  mentioned)  of 
the  Jacobite  gentry  in  a  few  of  the  rural  districts 
did  not  produce  any  serious  commotion.  Govern- 
ment, however,  kept  a  close  watch  over  the  princi- 

The  Jacobite  Pa*  lan<Lowners,  an^  other  influ- 
leaders  ential  persons  known  to  havesym- 

re8trained.  pathy  with  the  exiled  court,  or  to 
be  disaffected  towards  the  new  sovereign ;  and,  in 
several  instances,  adopted  the  precaution  either  of 
arresting  them,  or  of  requiring  them  to  confine 
themselves  to  a  certain  locality,  where  all  their 
proceedings  would  be  under  the  official  eye.  The 
Duke  of  Gordon  was  ordered  to  keep  his  residence 
in  Edinburgh,  and  Lord  Seaforth  to  remain  in  his 
own  castle.*  Macdonald  of  Sleat,  and  a  few 
Highland  chiefs,  accused  of  treasonable  correspon- 
dence, were  imprisoned  ;  but  Lord  Drummond  suc- 
ceeded in  baffling  an  attempt  to  seize  him,  and 
made  his  escape.  Lockhart  of  Carnwath  was 
apprehended,  but  bail  was  accepted,  along  with 
profuse  promises  on  his  part  that  he  would  impli- 
citly follow  all  the  directions  of  government,  not 
*  Rae's  Narrative,  p.  77. 


only  as  to  his  residence,  but  also  as  to  his  occupa- 
tions. The  Earl  of  Ureadalbane,  anticipating  coer- 
cive measures,  had  retired  to  an  impregnable  fast- 
ness in  his  own  mountainous  territory,  where  he 
could  not  be  taken ;  and  government  directed 
guards  to  be  placed  at  all  the  neighbouring  passes, 
to  prevent  him  from  breaking  out  where  their 
forces  could  not  break  in.  As  might  have  been 
expected,  there  was  an  immediate  stoppage  of  the 
large  sums  of  money  which  the  Highland  clans 
had  annually  received,  first  from  William's  minis- 
ters for  conciliatory  purposes,  but  of  late  from 
Queen  Anne's  Tory  government  for  objects  more 
equivocal.  The  chiefs,  who  had  no  objection  to 
English  gold  supplied  either  for  their  own  advan- 
tage or  for  that  of  the  Jacobite  cause,  were  en- 
raged at  this  shutting  up  of  the  national  exche- 
quer, and  brooded  over  it  as  a  grievance  not  the 
less  keenly  to  be  felt  and  resented  because  they 
could  not  decently  denounce  it  before  the  rest  of 
their  countrymen. 

Meanwhile,  the  movement  which  had  been 
begun  towards  the  close  of  Queen  Anne's  reign, 
for  a  repeal  of  the  union,  was  vigorously  prosecuted 
everywhere  by  the  Jacobites,  who  hoped  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  aid  from  the  Whigs  and  presbyterians. 
The  latter  did,  indeed,  for  a  short  time  mark  their 
indignation  at  the  anti-Scottish  legislation  of  the 
last  eight  years,  by  joining  in  the  agitation  for 
repeal ;  but  they  soon  began  to  suspect  and  dislike 
their  Jacobite  associates,  and  to  be  convinced  that 
that  agitation  was  mischievously  employed  as  the 
stalking-horse  for  inveterate  opposition  to  the  revo- 
lution settlement,  the  Protestant  succession,  and 
also  to  the  union,  whether  fairly  or  unjustly  carried 
out  by  England.  Accordingly,  the  The  Whigs 
Whigs  and  presbyterians  resolved  abandon  the 
on  withdrawing  their  co-operation  repeal  move- 
from  the  repeal  cause,  until  Jaco- 
bitism  should  be  extinct,  or,  at  least,  altogether 
impotent ;  and  they  directly  discountenanced  the 
addresses  which  were  being  got  up  against  the 
union,  and  the  engagements  which  were  being 
entered  into  to  vote  only  for  repeal  members  of  par- 
liament.* The  result  of  this  wise  abandonment  of 
the  movement,  when  seen  to  be  mainly  a  Jacobite 
one  for  the  separation  of  Scotland  from  England, 
was,  that  the  Scottish  elections  for  the  new  parlia- 
ment (which  met  on  the  17th  of  March,  1715) 
sent  a  very  large  majority  unpledged  on  the  repeal 
question,  but  stout  adherents  of  the  Hanoverian 
succession  ;  whilst  the  sixteen  peers  elected  by  the 
Scottish  nobility  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords,  all 
represented  the  same  patriotic  cause,  and  were 
indeed  the  very  lords  whose  names  stood  on  the  list 
brought  down  from  London  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
as  the  choice  of  the  government. 

The  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  showed  a 
similar  zeal  for  the  Hanoverian  dynasty,  and  re- 
frained from  embarrassing  or  endangering  the  new- 
reign  by  any  encouragement  to  the  agitation  for 
repeal.  The  General  Assembly,  at  its  first  meeting 
*  Tindal,  vol.  ii.  p.  412. 
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after  the  accession  of  George  I.,  confirmed  the  depo- 
sition of  two  clergymen  in  the  north  for  failing  to 
observe  the  day  of  thanksgiving  appointed  by  the 
Church  for  the  new  reign,  and  for  neglecting  to  pray 
for  his  majesty.*  The  spirit  of  the  Scottish  nation 
was  thus  proved  to  be  unequivocally  loyal,  and  pro- 
mised small  hopes  of  success  to  any  enterprise  of 
the  Jacobites,  who,  as  a  party,  had  been  reduced  to 
thorough  inaction.  There  were  fewer  symptoms 
of  convulsion  and  danger  than  in  any  of  the  years 
which  had  elapsed  since  the  union ;  and  yet,  before 
the  year  closed,  Scotland  was  to  be  divided  into 
two  hostile  camps,  and  the  inheritance  of  the  Brit- 
ish crown  was  to  be  put  to  the  arbitrament  of  civil 
war,  in  a  campaign  which  should  range  over  the 
Highlands  and  Lowlands,  and  over  the  northern 
counties  of  England  itself. 

We  have  now  to  detail  the  rise  and  progress  of 

The  Preten-      tnk    ou^hreak   and    assault   upon 

der's  appeal  to    the  Hanoverian  dynasty, commonly 

Marlborough     spoken  of  as  the  "  Scottish  rebel- 

and  others.       Uon  of  ni5>„  or  „  Maf.g  rising." 

Immediately  after  Queen  Anne's  demise,  the  Dukes 
of  Marlborough  and  Argyll,  along  with  other 
influential  courtiers,  received  a  manifesto  signed 
and  sent  by  the  Pretender,  setting  forth  "  the  sacred 
and  fundamental  constitution  of  hereditary  right, 
which  has  still  prevailed  against  all  usurpations, 
how  successful  and  how  long  time  however  con- 
tinued." The  writer  protested  pompously  against 
being  "  answerable,  before  God  and  man,  for  the 
pernicious  consequences  which  this  usurpation  of 
our  crown  may  draw  on  our  subjects  and  all  Chris- 
tendom." The  document  contained  an  allusion  to 
the  deceased  queen,  "of  whose  good  intentions," 
adds  the  prince,  "  towards  us  we  could  not  for 
some  time  past  well  doubt ;  and  this  was  the 
reason  we  then  sat  still,  expecting  the  good  effects 
thereof,  which  were  unfortunately  prevented  by 
her  deplorable  death."  But  now  that  a  stranger 
and  an  enemy  occupied  the  throne,  which  by  divine 
and  unalienable  right  belonged  to  James,  as  heir  of 
the  Stewarts,  it  was  hoped  that  all  true  subjects 
would  forthwith  rally  around  the  one,  and  displace 
the  other  as  a  usurper.  This  appeal,  however,  pro- 
duced no  effect  within  the  circle  of  statesmen  ;  and 
it  was  by  other  influences  that  the  Earl  of  Mar  was 
precipitated  into  rebellion.  This  ambitious  but 
unprincipled  nobleman  hoped  that  his  services, 
as  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland,  would  be  re- 
quired by  the  new  king,  even  though  there  should 
be  a  general  dismissal  of  Queen  Anne's  minis- 
try ;  and  he  lost  not  a  moment  in  conveying  to 
George  I.  profuse  assurances  of  ardent  loyalty 
and  devotedness.  The  king,  before  leaving* Hol- 
land for  the  great  empire  now  conferred  upon  him, 
Mar's  letter  to  received  from  the  earl  a  letter  con- 
George  I.—  taining  the  following,  amongst 
other  equally  explicit,  pledges  and  fervent  wishes  : 
"  Your  majesty  shall  ever  find  me  as  faithful  and 
dutiful  a  subject  and  servant  as  ever  any  of  my 

*  Un  printed  Acts  of  Assembly  referred  to  in  Burton's 
His'orv. 


family  have  been  to  the  crown,  or  as  I  have  been 
to  my  late  mistress,  the  queen.  ...  As  your  acces- 
sion to  the  crown  hath  been  quiet  and  peaceable, 
may  your  majesty's  reign  be  long  and  prosperous  ; 
and  that  your  people  may  soon  have  the  happiness 
and  satisfaction  of  your  presence  among  them,  is 
the  earnest  and  fervent  wish  of  him  who  is,  with 
the  humblest  duty  and  respect,  your  majesty's  most 
faithful,  most  dutiful,  and  most  obedient  subject."  * 

To  render  his  support  of  the  Hanoverian  dynasty 
highly  important,  and  worthy  of  being  courted 
even  by  royalty,  Mar  had  managed  _his  influ_ 
to  obtain  a  large  following  of  High-  ence  in  the 
land  chiefs.  He  had  drawn  from  Highlands, 
them  a  document,  in  which  they  deputed  him,  as 
their  trusty  adviser,  to  lay  their  allegiance  and 
duty  at  their  new  sovereign's  feet,  and  to  make 
known  their  willingness  to  transfer  their  fidelity 
from  the  Stewart  family  to  that  of  the  Guelphs. 
Their  phraseology  was  dextrously  framed  to  leave 
the  impression  designed  by  that  wily  politician, 
that  it  lay  entirely  with  him  whether  such  a  large 
and  influential  body  of  Highland  chiefs  should 
declare  for  or  against  the  Hanoverian  succession  ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  dictated  the  words 
in  which  they  describe  themselves  as  passive  in  his 
hands,  and  implicitly  waiting  his  guidance.  "  We 
must  beg  leave,"  said  they  in  their  letter  to  Mar, 
"  to  address  your  lordship,  and  entreat  you  to  assure 
the  government  in  our  names,  and  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  clans  who,  by  distance  of  place,  could  not  be 
present  at  the  signing  of  this  letter,  of  our  loyalty 
to  his  sacred  majesty  King  George  ;  and  we  do 
hereby  declare  to  your  lordship  that,  as  we  were 
always  ready  to  follow  your  directions  in  serving 
Queen  Anne,  so  we  will  be  now  equally  forward  to 
concur  with  your  lordship  in  faithfully  serving 
King  George.  And  we  entreat  your  lordship  would 
advise  us  how  we  may  best  offer  our  duty  to  his 
majesty  upon  his  coming  over  to  Britain  ;  and  on 
all  occasions  we  will  beg  to  receive  your  counsel 
and  direction  how  we  may  be  most  useful  to  his 
royal  government."  f  It  is  also  reported,  but  with 
what  accuracy  cannot  now  be  determined,  that 
Mar's  brother,  Erskine  of  Grange,  had  prepared  a 
letter,  expressing  for  himself,  and  also  for  a  large 
group  of  chiefs  who  looked  up  to  his  counsel,  sen- 
timents similarly  loyal  towards  the  new  king  ;  but 
that  George  declined  to  receive  a  document  which, 
he  was  led  to  believe,  had  been  concocted  at  the 
Pretender's  court,  and  for  sinister  purposes.  The 
earl  calculated  on  his  proffered  loyalty  being  at 
once  gratefully  appreciated  and  rewarded  ;  and  he 
imagined  that  he  had  rendered  it  a  matter  of  urgent 
policy  that  the  royal  favour  should  be  conspicuously 
extended  to  him. 

It  so  happened  that  all  the  Tory  leaders  were 
specially  unfortunate  in  their  endeavours  to  ingra- 
tiate themselves  with  the  new  king,  or  even  to  inspire 

*  Annals  of  King  George,  p.  22,  where  we  are  informed 
that  the  king  himself  directed  the  publication  of  the  letter, 
as  "  so  contrary  to  Mar's  subsequent  proceedings." 

t  Itae,  p.  57. 
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him  with  confidence.  The  Tory  ministers  of  the 
late  queen,  as  still  holding  office,  were  entitled  to 
take  precedence  in  the  ceremony  of  receiving  the 
sovereign  on  his  landing  in  England;  and  they  did 
not  mean  to  waive  this  right,  for  they  had  arranged 
that,  surrounded  by  their  parliamentary  supporters, 
they  should  attend,  to  give  him  the  first  British 
welcome  with  a  heartiness  which  might  disarm 
him  of  his  whig-instilled  prejudices.  But,  as  they 
waited  at  Greenwich  for  the  royal  barge,  it  was 
notified  to  them  that  the  king  would  land  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  that,  as  the  banks  and  roads  were 
already  densely  thronged,  it  was  impossible  for 
them  in  a  body  to  force  their  way  into  the  royal 
presence,  otherwise  than  separately  and  indivi- 
dually. They  were  grievously  disappointed  at 
being  prevented  from  parading  the  alacrity  of  their 
loyalty  in  an  imposing  manner;  and  they  seem 
also  to  have  been  individually  frustrated  in  their 
attempts  to  get  near  the  king's  person,  and  to 
obtain  a  passing  notice  from  his  majesty  in  his  pro- 
cession from  the  vessel  to  the  palace.  George  I. 
was  too  blunt,  if  not  too  surly,  to  delight  in  pro- 
tracted ceremonies  of  salutation,  and  soon  declared 
himself  wearied  by  the  presentations  and  the  hand- 
kissing.  He  had  sought  privacy  for  the  evening 
before  almost  any  of  the  Tory  statesmen  had  been 
introduced  to  him.  Next  morning,  the  Duke  of 
Fall  of  the  Ormond  was  informed  that  his  ser- 
Tory  ministry,  vices  as  captain-general  were  no 
longer  required  by  the  king,*  and  the  dismissal  of 
the  Tory  ministry  was  equally  prompt  and  uncere- 
monious. On  the  24th  of  September  (1714)  the 
Earl  of  Mar  found  himself  no  longer  secretary  of 
state  for  Scotland,  the  Duke  of  Montrose  having 
been  appointed  to  the  post.  It  cannot  be  denied 
l  iiat  George  I.  began  his  reign  in  a  style  not  more  in- 
judicious and  unconciliatory  than  unconstitutional 
and  arbitrary,  contrasting  strongly  with  that  ex- 
hibited by  another  stranger,  William  of  Orange, 
whose  self-determined  and  inflexible  will  pursued 
its  own  path,  without  suspending  the  liberties  or 
offending  the  pride  of  the  nation.  The  late  minis- 
ters were  obnoxious  to  the  people  as  well  as  to  the 
king,  and  their  sweeping  expulsion  from  office  might 
have  been  effected  otherwise  than  by  the  exercise 
of  a  despot ical  prerogative.  He  had  good  reason 
to  suspect  that  their  sympathies  were  with  the 
Stewart  race,  and  to  resolve  upon  being  served  ex- 
clusively by  the  Whigs ;  still  he  could  have  had  his 
views  and  aims  fully  gratified  by  keeping  to  a  con- 
stitutional course  of  procedure,  and  without  giving 
mortal  offence  to  the  men  who  were  to  be  discarded. 
The  king's  policy  was  calculated  to  multiply  the 
Jacobites  in  high  quarters,  and  to  send  over  irrevo- 
cably to  the  Pretender's  side  a  whole  cabinet,  that 
might  have  been  detached  by  a  little  kindness,  and 
turned  into  zealous  Hanoverians.  Nor  could  the 
Whigs,  called  so  summarily  to  supplant  their  Tory 
opponents,  view  the  royal  method  of  overthrowing 
an  old,  and  forming  a  new  government,  with  much 
complacency.  The  nation  at  large,  too,  though 
•  Rae's  Narrative,  p.  90. 


glad  at  the  dismissal  of  men  who,  for  a  year  or  two, 
had  been  suspected  of  deadly  hatred  and  crafty  in- 
trigue against  the  Protestant  succession,  might  have 
been  dissatisfied  with  the  arbitrary  character  of  the 
royal  procedure.  It  is  plain  that  George  I.  ignored 
the  advantages,  and  violated  the  rights,  of  a  "con- 
stitutional opposition  party"  in  parliament. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  this  unceremo- 
nious dismissal  of  the  Tories  was  accepted  by  them  as 
a  proclamation  of  war.  The  Duke  of  Ormond  and 
Lord  Bolingbroke— the  latter  of  whom  had  been 
treated  with  special  indignity  by  the  king  and  the 
leading  Whigs,  and  threatened  with  an  impeach- 
ment, which  was  afterwards  successfully  "  driven 
on,"  as  he  himself  expressed  it — repaired  to  France 
and  tendered  their  allegiance  to  the  Pretender; 
while  Mar  tarried  for  nearly  a  year  Mar's  expecta- 
in  London  only  to  ascertain  if  syco-  tions  defeated, 
phancy  and  guile  might  not  avail  to  obtain  a 
reconciliation  with  the  king,  and  the  recovery 
of  place  and  power.  He  would  only  be  a  rebel 
after  proving  that  a  profession  of  loyalty  could  not 
promote  his  selfish  ambition  ;  he  would  go  over  to 
James  Stewart,  not  from  any  delusion  about  "  divine 
rights,"  much  less  from  any  patriotic  impulse,  but 
simply  from  a  well-grounded  conviction  that  from 
George  I.  he  was  not  to  receive  any  special  favours, 
or  to  be  restored  to  office  and  influence  in  the  state. 
He  might  imagine  that  his  close  alliance  by  marriage 
with  a  leading  Whig  family  (for  in  the  present  year 
he  had  married  Lady  Frances  Pierrepoint,  second 
daughter  to  the  Duke  of  Kingston,  and  sister  to 
the  celebrated  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague) 
would  go  far  to  recommend  him  with  the  king  and 
the  Whig  government,  especially  if^  when  out  of 
office,  he  appeared  to  keep  aloof  from  all  Tory  and 
Jacobite  associations  and  intrigues.  The  very  mean- 
ness of  his  motives  for  remaining  near  the  court  so 
long  might  pass  for  rare  magnanimity ;  and  the 
unprincipled  place-hunter,  with  all  his  base  self- 
seeking,  might  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  disin- 
terested and  conscientious  supporter  of  the  Hano- 
verian dynasty,  and  a  faithful  friend  to  his  sovereign 
in  spite  of  personal  discouragements  and  insults 
which  had  provoked  others  into  schemes  of  ven- 
geance. Mar  patiently  experimented  for  about  a 
year,  to  discover  if  he  was  to  be  allowed  to  serve 
the  king  in  order  that  he  might  serve  himself;  but 
he  could  find  no  symptom  that  he  had  made  a 
favourable  impression  upon  the  royal  mind.  He 
had  played  and  lost  the  game;  he  must  now, 
therefore,  change  his  hand,  and  transfer  his  allegi- 
ance and  service  to  the  Pretender. 

It  is  mentioned  in  contemporary  accounts  that 
Mar  went  to  a  court  levee  on  the  1st  of  August, 
1715.  Yet  it  was  on  the  morning  either  of  this  or 
the  following  day  that  he  set  out  Mar's  return 
for  Scotland  to  raise  the  standard  to  Scotland, 
of  rebellion  against  the  king  to  whom  he  had  just 
been  paying  loyal  homage,  and  to  stir  up  the  flames 
of  civil  war.  Attended  by  two  servants,  and  in  the 
company  of  Major-general  Hamilton  and  Colonel 
Hay,  the  earl,  disguised  as  an  artizan,  set  sail  from 
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London  in  a  Newcastle  coal-barge  about  to  make  its 
return  passage.  On  reaching  Newcastle,  he  engaged 
a  vessel  to  convey  him  thence  to  the  coast  of  Fife  ; 
and  he  was  set  ashore  at  Elie,  where  he  expected  to  be 
forthwith  surrounded  by  a  powerful  host  of  friends. 
Nor  was  he  disappointed :  and  the  celerity  with 
which  the  leading  Jacobites  of  the  north  obeyed 
the  orders  which  he  now  began  to  issue  to  them  far 
and  near,  proves  that  the  rising  had  been  previously 
concerted  in  detail  with  the  utmost  care  and  pre- 
cision ;  and  that,  when  apparently  clinging  to 
the  skirts  of  the  court  in  London,  with  eager  ex- 
pectation of  a  royal  smile,  he  was  secretly  carrying 
on  an  extensive  correspondence  of  a  treasonable 
Correspondence  character  with  the  north.  Lord 
wiih  Bolingbroke   relates   how   a   mes- 

Bohngbroke.  scnger  from  this  country  had  gone 
over  to  France  in  the  beginning  of  July,  1715,  a 
month  before  the  Earl  of  Mar  set  out  from  London 
to  commence  the  insurrection,  and  informed  his 
lordship  that  Scotland  was  not  only  ready  to  take 
up  arms,  but  under  some  sort  of  disaffection  at 
being  withheld  from  the  beginning ;  that  in  Eng- 
land the  people  were  exasperated  against  the 
government  to  such  a  degree  that,  far  from  want- 
ing to  be  encouraged,  they  could  not  be  re- 
strained from  insulting  it  on  every  occasion  ;  that 
the  whole  Tory  party  was  become  avowedly  Jaco- 
bite; that  many  of  the  officers  of  the  army  and 
the  majority  of  the  soldiers  were  well  affected 
to  the  cause  ;  that  the  city  of  London  was  ready  to 
rise,  and  that  the  enterprises  for  seizing  several 
places  were  ripe  for  execution ;  that  most  of  the 
principal  Tories  were  in  concert  with  the  Duke 
of  Ormond  ;  and  that  the  others  were  so  disposed 
that  there  remained  no  doubt  of  their  joining  as 
soon  as  the  first  blow  should  be  struck.*  He  also 
expressed  the  extreme  astonishment  and  vexation 
of  the  Jacobites  that  Bolingbroke  should  remain 
neutral  in  such  a  juncture  of  affairs,  when  every 
other  friend  was  zealously  engaged  heart  and  hand. 
"  He  represented  to  me,"  says  Bolingbroke,  "  the 
danger  I  ran  of  being  prevented  by  people  of  all 
sides  from  having  the  merit  of  engaging  early  in 
this  enterprise,  and  how  unaccountable  it  would  be 
for  a  man,  impeached  and  attainted  under  the  pre- 
sent government,  to  take  no  share  in  bringing 
about  a  revolution  so  near  at  hand  and  so  cer- 
tain." f  That  unfortunate  politician  mentions  a 
still  more  significant  circumstance :  that  after  he 
had  accepted  the  post  of  secretary  of  state  under 
the  Pretender,  and  on  the  receipt  of  a  message 
from  Scotland,  urging  "  the  Chevalier  to  hasten 
their  rising,"  he  dispatched  a  messenger  to  London 
to  the  Earl  of  Mar,  to  tell  him  that  the  concurrence 
of  England  in  the  insurrection  was  ardently  wished 
and  expected ;  "  but  instead  of  that  nobleman's 
waiting  for  instructions,  he  had  already  gone  into 
the  Highlands,  and  had  actually  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  clans."  {     It  is  thus  plain  that  the 

*  Goldsmith's  Life  of  Henrv  Lord  Bolingbroke,  p.  209. 
f  Life  of  Bolingbroke,  p.  209. 
J  Ibid.,  p.  213. 


Earl  of  Mar,  though  to  all  appearance  standing 
aloof  from  every  intrigue  carried  on  in  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1715,  against  the  Guelphic  court, 
and  humbly  waiting  a  call  to  serve  George  I.,  had 
really  been  for  several  months  back  the  associate 
of  the  English,  and  the  leader  of  the  Scottish 
Jacobites ;  and  that  he  had  prepared  the  latter  for 
an  instantaneous  co-operation  with  him  when  he 
should  enter  Scotland  to  commence  the  insurrection. 
On  the  17th  of  August  he  left  Fife,  and  with 
forty  horse  crossed  the  Tay.  In  his  march  to  the 
north  he  sent  to  his  numerous  partizans  among  the 
Highland  chiefs  invitations  to  join  him  at  a  grand 
hunting  match  in  Braemar  Forest,  on  the  26th  of 
that  month ;  whilst  those  of  the  party  whose  resi- 
dences lay  near  the  route  he  was  taking,  were  visited 
by  him  personally,  and  their  presence  at  the  great 
meeting  of  the  clans  secured.  The  The  gathering 
place  for  the  gathering  was  most  at  Braemar. 
sagaciously  chosen,  Braemar  being  not  only  acces- 
sible to,  but  convenient  for,  almost  all  the  leading 
clans,  as  well  as  secluded  from  official  observation, 
and  guarded  against  the  approach  of  government 
troops ;  whilst  the  pretended  object,  if  not  likely 
to  throw  further  concealment  around  the  treason- 
able enterprise  which  they  met  to  inaugurate,  was 
at  least  so  legitimate  as  not  to  leave  government 
any  excuse  for  prohibiting  the  assemblage.  On 
the  day  appointed,  the  chiefs,  with  many  of  their 
retainers,  presented  themselves  at  the  appointed 
rendezvous.  It  is  not  known  whether  they  attended 
for  a  little  to  the  ostensible  design  of  the  gathering, 
for  all  the  contemporary  chronicles  begin  with  the 
general  council,  political  and  military,  into  which 
the  seeming  sportsmen  formed  themselves  within 
Braemar  Castle  on  the  first  day  of  their  meeting, 
their  men  proceeding  to  erect  tents  in  front  of  that 
building  for  their  own  accommodation.  The  chiefs 
and  their  vassals  present  numbered  eight  hun- 
dred; *  but  Mar  knew  well,  from  the  feudal  rights 
and  influence  of  many  of  the  chiefs  who  attended, 
that  these  had  as  yet  brought  only  a  handful  of 
their  retainers,  and  that  he  might  calculate  on  thou- 
sands, instead  of  hundreds,  if  their  leaders  did  not 
shrink  from  resorting  to  arms.  An  immense  extent 
of  Highland  territory,  occupied  by  a  large  warlike 
population,  was  represented  by  a  few  of  the  chiefs 
then  before  him, — such  as  the  Marquis  of  Tulli- 
bardine  (the  Duke  of  Athol's  eldest  son),  the  Mar- 
quis of  Huntley  (son  of  the  Duke  of  Gordon),  Lords 
Seaforth,  Southesk,  Stormont,  Drummond,  and 
Ogilvie,  Glengarry,  and  Campbell  of  Glenderule, 
who  was  deputed  by  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane.  The 
military  strength  of  these  chiefs  was  very  formid- 
able, and  they  had  far  more  numerous  bodies  of 
retainers,  though,  perhaps,  much  smaller  rent-rolls, 
than  the  following  noblemen,  who  were  also  in 
attendance  at  Braemar, — Lords  Nithsdale,Traquair, 
Marischal,  Enrol,  Carnwath,  Linlithgow,  Kilsyth, 
Kenmure,  Kingston,  Rollo,  Duffus,  Strathallan  and 
Nairn.  Even  this  muster-roll  did  not  exhaust  an 
array  of  nobles  and  chiefs  committed  to  the  sup- 
*  Keith's  Autobiography,  p.  11. 
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port  of  the  Pretender's  cause,  for  a  contemporary 
annalist,  in  giving  the  foregoing  list  of  the  prin- 
cipal Jacobites  present  at  Braemar,  adds,  "  there 
were  also  twenty-six  gentlemen  of  interest  in  the 
Highlands  whose  names  we  have  not  had  oppor- 
tunity to  get  a  list  of."  *  According  to  the  same 
authority,  corroborated  by  other  annalists  of  the 
time,  Mar,  in  addressing  the  general  council,  regret- 
Mar's  address  ted  deeply  the  part  he  had  taken 
to  the  in   promoting  the  union,  and  de- 

chieftama.  nounced  that  measure  as  a  sur- 
render of  the  liberties  of  their  countrymen  into  the 
hands  of  the  English,  **  whose  power  to  enslave 
them  further  was  too  great,  and  their  design  to  do 
it  daily  visible."  No  deliverance,  he  proceeded  to 
argue,  was  possible  except  through  the  restoration 
of  their  rightful  sovereign,  James  VIII.  As  for 
himself,  he  had  formed  an  inflexible  resolution  to 
raise  the  standard  of  the  exiled  prince,  and  uphold 
it  to  the  last,  freely  perilling  his  life  and  all  that  he 
had.  Yet,  though  he  was  nerved  for  disaster  and 
defeat,  he  expected  no  such  result  from  the  loyal  en- 
terprise, but  could  reasonably  cheer  himself,  and  all 
who  might  follow  him,  with  prospects  of  speedy  and 
brilliant  success.  He  went  on  to  expatiate  upon 
the  grounds  of  his  confidence,  the  unanimous 
response  which  England  would  make  to  the  move- 
ment, and  the  extensive  assistance  forthcoming 
from  France.  He  announced  to  the  astonished 
council  that  he  had  a  military  chest  of  £100,000, 
a  sum  the  largeness  of  which  the  minds  of  the 
Highlanders  could  in  that  age  hardly  grasp.  He 
stated,  in  conclusion,  that  he  had  been  appointed 
by  their  exiled  sovereign  to  the  post  of  commander- 
in-chief  of  all  the  forces  that  would  take  the  field, 
though  he  did  not  show  his  commission,  nor,  in  fact, 
does  he  seem  to  have  possessed  any  such  warrant 
until  a  month  later.  Probably  he  nominated  him- 
self to  this  office,  and  trusted  that  James  would 
sanction  the  arrangement,  and  confirm  him  in  that 
post,  which,  in  existing  circumstances,  few  might 
be  disposed  to  court. 
The  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  (which 
Death  of  had  taken  place  on  the  22nd  of  Au- 
Louis  XIV.  gust)  reached  the  chiefs  in  council, 
but  did  not  paralyse  their  resolution,  though  it  must 
have  imparted  additional  seriousness  and  anxiety 
to  their  deliberations.  The  deceased  French  king  had 
been  at  heart  a  friend  of  the  Jacobites,  and  a  cham- 
pion of  their  master :  self-interest  leading  him  to 
sympathise  with  a  cause  which  might  intimidate 
and  weaken,  if  it  could  not  overthrow,  the  hostile 
strength  of  England ;  and  his  devotion  to  popery 
and  to  its  permanent  predominance  throughout 
Europe,  strongly  inclining  him  to  oppose,  by  in- 
trigue, if  not  by  open  warfare,  the  continuance  of 
the  Revolution  settlement  and  of  the  Protestant 
succession,  and  to  aid  the  Stewarts,  who  shared  his 
religious  and  despotic  principles  and  practices,  and 
who  had  always  been  ready  to  submit  tamely  to  his 
ascendancy  in  European  politics,  though  to  the  sacri- 
fice of  their  own  country's  well-being,  and  even  of 
*  Annals,  p.  25. 


her  honour  as  well  as  their  own.  Yet,  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  Louis  had  been  disabled  from  all  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Jacobites.  His  successor  was  equally 
bound  to  be  neutral  in  their  cause ;  but  the  regent 
(for  the  heir  to  the  French  throne  was  then  an 
infant)  might  so  far  partake  of  the  genius  both  of 
his  nation  and  of  its  princes  as  to  prefer  the  excite- 
ment of  war  to  peace  with  his  neighbours,  and 
"glory"  to  integrity;  and  thus,  careless  of  the 
obligations  of  a  treaty,  might  intermeddle  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  Britain,  and  lend  powerful 
assistance  to  the  Jacobite  insurrection.  Mar  and 
the  members  of  the  rebel«council  attempted  to 
derive  encouragement  from  that  event  in  France, 
which  might  have  made  them  pause  in  their  enter- 
prise. They  were  deliberating  within  sight  of 
their  armed  retainers,  who,  with  those  that  had 
been  left  at  home,  were  numerous  enough  to  com- 
pose a  formidable  host ;  and  the  daring  character 
of  their  resolutions  would  never,  we  may  conjecture, 
be  allowed  to  droop,  so  long  as  Braemar  Castle 
could  furnish  the  materials  of  riotous  festivity,  and 
its  hospitable  lord  could  blend  diets  of  council  with 
liberal  feasts. 

On  the  3rd  of  September,  a  more  secret,  if  not 
also  smaller,  meeting  of  council,  was  held  by  the 
chiefs  at  Moyne,  a  mansion  belong-  Council  at 
ing  to  the  Gordons,  distant  from  Moyne. 
Braemar  about  twenty  miles.  This  meeting,  it  has 
been  conjectured,  consisted  of  those  who  had  already 
become  mutually  pledged  to  take  up  arms,  and  who 
might  wish  greater  seclusion  for  arranging  the  early 
movements  of  the  campaign.  In  Mar's  manifesto, 
as  commander  of  the  forces,  he  furnishes  a  list  of 
the  chiefs  and  nobles  assembled  at  Moyne,*  and 
from  this  it  is  obvious  that  a  considerable  number 
of  the  chiefs  present  at  Braemar  were  absent  from 
the  consultation  at  Moyne.  At  the  more  select 
gathering  the  proceedings  must  have  been  greatly 
more  energetic  and  decisive,  for  there  it  was  at 
once  determined  that  on  the  third  day  from  that  of 
their  meeting  they  should  raise  the  standard  of 
King  James,  and  commit  themselves  irrevocably  to 
the  terrible  chances  of  a  rebellion.  Raisin"- the 
Accordingly,  on  the  6th  of  Septem-  standard  of 
ber  that  standard  was  unfurled  on  tho  Stewart8- 
a  bold  and  romantic  height,  at  Braemar,  with  im- 
pressive ceremonies  and  amidst  enthusiastic  accla- 
mations, though  th«  falling  of  the  gilded  ball  from 
the  top  of  the  flag-staff  was  regarded  by  the  super- 
stitious Highlanders  as  an  unlucky  omen.  Mar 
had,  however,  so  early  as  the  close  of  August 
sent  a  letter  to  "  the  king's  forces  in  Argyleshire," 
calling  upon  them  to  embody  themselves  on  the 
1st  of  September ;  and  again,  on  that  day,  he 
had  instructed  those  forces  to  attempt  the  cap- 
ture of  Inverary  Castle,  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  for- 

*  "  The  Lord  Huntley,  the  Lord  Tullibardine,  the  Earl 
Marischal,  the  Earl  of  Sjuthesk,  Glengarry  from  two  clans, 
Glanderule  from  the  Eail  of  Breadalbane  and  gentlemen  of 
Argyleshire,  Mr.  Patrick  Lyon  of  Auchterbouse,  the  Laird 
of  Auldbar,  Lieutenant- general  George  Hamilton,  Alajor 
Gordon." — Collection  of  Original  letters,  quoted  in  Burton's 
History. 
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tified  mansion, — an  exploit,  which,  if  successfully 
„.,  ,       performed,  could  not  but  be  of  im- 

attack  on  mense  consequence  at  the  opening 
Inverary  of  the  enterprise,  and  altogether 
e.  worthy  of  being  the  first  blow  struck 

on  the  Stewart  side.  But  Mar's  instructions  were 
far  more  promptly  issued  than  they  were  executed, 
since  we  find  him  again,  on  the  4th  of  October, 
urging  the  seizure  of  the  castle,  for  which  he  gives 
an  additional  motive, — that  his  friends  might  ob- 
tain possession  of  the  arms  which  the  duke  had 
just  deposited  there.  Still,  they  were  strictly  en- 
joined to  refrain,  in  carrying  out  the  attack,  from 
burning  and  sacking  the  place,  or  displaying  any 
of  the  savage  destructiveness  to  which  the  High- 
landers, as  he  well  knew,  were  addicted.  At  this 
stage  of  the  insurrection  he  would  sanction  no 
harsher  expedients  than  blockade  and  surprise,  as 
if  prudently  afraid  of  the  odium  which  a  report  of 
Highland  excesses  would  excite  in  the  Lowlands, 
and  especially  in  England,  to  the  serious  disadvan- 
tage of  the  Pretender's  cause.  "  I  will  not,"  were 
Mar's  words,  "begin  with  burning  houses,  sol  hope 
you  will  have  no  occasion  of  doing  that  with  the 
house  of  Inverary;  and  though  you  may  threaten 
it,  you  must  not  put  it  in  execution  till  you  ac- 
quaint me,  and  have  my  return."  * 

The  chiefs  to  whom  these  lessons  of  moderation 
were  given,  and  who  had  been  entrusted  with  the 
enterprise  of  wresting  Inverary  Castle  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  securing  it  as  a 
stronghold  for  the  Pretender,  were  Drummond  of 
Bahaldie,  and  the  notorious  Rob  Roy.  The  latter, 
however,  did  not  stand  in  need  of  Mar's  interdicts 
against  assaulting  the  castle  with  fire  and  sword, 
for  secretly  he,  at  the  head  of  the  Macgregor  clan, 
was  a  hireling  and  ally  of  the  duke,  and  kept  his 
grace  apprised  of  every  Jacobite  movement  and 
design.  He  was,  therefore,  as  likely  to  frustrate 
any  attempt,  by  blockade  or  crafty  surprise,  upon 
the  castle,  as  to  acquiesce  implicitly  in  Mar's  in- 
structions. 

The  mildness  and  magnanimity  conspicuous  in 
Mar's  order  concerning  the  capture  of  this  castle 
have  perplexed  many  historians,  who  seem  to  think 
that  extreme  rigour  towards  Argyll — who  had  been 
a  political  rival,  and  who  now  was  the  commander 
of  the  royal  forces  collected  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  insurrection — would  have  been  at  once 
more  natural  and  more  judicious.  They  forget 
Mar's  incapacity  for  the  military  post  into  which  he 
had  thrust  himself,  and  the  uncertainty,  vacillation, 
and  confusion  of  his  ideas  as  to  the  "judicious" 
character  of  any  manoeuvre ;  whilst  they  wholly 
overlook  the  tendency  of  his  late  protracted  resi- 
dence in  London,  and  of  his  political  engagements 
and  associations  there,  to  mitigate,  if  not  to  eradi- 
cate, the  savage  disposition  of  a  Highland  chief. 
"Perhaps,"  Mr.  Burton  justly  remarks,  "to  the 
polished  courtier  there  was  something,  even  when 
he  had  resumed  his  character  of  a  Highland 
chief,  repulsive  in  the  idea  of  burning  and  sacking 
*  Original  Letters,  p.  49. 


the  dwelling-house  of  a  man  with  whom  he  often 
adjusted  details  in  council  or  at  committee,  walked 
in  the  Mall,  or  drank  at  Will's  coffee-house."  * 

To  his  tenants  and  followers,  however,  the  earl 
showed  no  generosity  or  forbearance,  but  was 
exacting  and  intolerant  in  the  ex-  Mar-stenant 
treme,  for  such  of  them  as  refused  reluctant  to 
or  delayed  to  rally  around  King  rise  in  "is  aid- 
James's  standard  were  subjected  to  the  worst  spe- 
cies of  intimidation.  He  indignantly  complains — 
"  It  is  a  pretty  thing  when  all  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  are  now  rising  upon  their  king  and  coun- 
try's account,  as  I  have  accounts  from  them  since 
they  were  with  me,  and  the  gentlemen  in  most  of 
our  neighbouring  Lowlands  expecting  us  down  to 
join  them,  that  my  men  should  be  only  refractory ;" 
and  he  threatens  them,  should  they  continue  obsti- 
nate, with  the  pillage  or  burning  of  their  property, 
and  the  treatment  of  themselves  as  enemies.  It  was 
not  so  strange  as  it  would  appear  on  a  superficial 
view,  that  Mar's  own  tenantry  were  peculiarly  re- 
luctant to  take  part  in  the  insurrection  of  which  he 
was  the  leader.  His  territory,  like  much  of  the 
land  lying  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Grampians, 
was  occupied  chiefly  by  families  of  Lowland  origin  ; 
and  these  not  only  wanted  the  patriarchal  instincts 
which  secured  the  devotion  of  each  Highland  clan 
to  the  will  of  its  chief,  but  had  hitherto  seen  little 
of  his  lordship  to  foster  an  attachment,  he  having 
almost  always  lived  at  a  distance,  "  unknowing 
and  unknown."  They  had,  it  is  probable,  heard  of 
his  ostentatious  loyalty  to  King  George,  and,  ima- 
gining that  his  present  partiality  for  the  exiled 
James  would  be  equally  short-lived,  might  shrink 
from  allowing  his  caprice  to  involve  them  in  all  the 
consequences  of  open  rebellion. 

The  fiery  cross  was  sent  far  and  near  through 
the  Highlands,  summoning  to  the  camp  of  Mar 
every  man  capable  of  bearing  arms.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  Pretender  was  proclaimed  Proclamation 
as  James  VIII.  by  the  Earl  Mari-  of  James  VIII. 
schal  at  Aberdeen,  by  Graham  of  Duntroon  at 
Dundee,  by  the  Earl  of  Southesk  at  Montrose, 
by  Colonel  Balfour  at  Perth,  by  the  Marquis  of 
Huntley  at  Castle  Gordon,  and  by  Lord  Panmure 
at  Brechin.  The  last-named  nobleman,  in  joining 
the  rebel  forces,  brought  with  him  a  powerful 
body  of  retainers,  and  was  hailed  as  a  most  im- 
portant accession  to  the  cause.  The  proclamation 
of  the  Chevalier  at  Inverness  was  made  by  Bri- 
gadier Mackintosh  of  Boi'lum,  who,  while  attend- 
ing to  this  idle  form,  had  the  sagacity  to  take 
possession  of  the  castle  which,  Seizure  of  In- 
though  from  its  site  commanding  verness  Castle. 
both  the  town  and  the  passage  of  the  Ness,  he 
found  unoccupied.  He  placed  in  it  a  garrison 
of  five  hundred  men,  who  could  thus  inter- 
cept all  communication  between  the  Ross  and  the 
Sutherland  Highlands,  except  such  as  might  be 
wished  by  the  rebel  army,  and  who  could  also  ren- 
der valuable  service  in  checking  the  formidable 
hostility  of  the  Earl  of  Sutherland.  So  easily  did 
«  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  106. 
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one  of  the  most  important  strongholds  and  passes 
of  the  north  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  who, 
however,  were  destined  to  lose  it  almost  as  easily, 
as  we  shall  have  subsequently  to  relate. 

Meanwhile,  the  government  and  the  friends  of 
the  house  of  Hanover  were  not  idle  spectators  of 

Preparations  the  rising'  Preparations,  in  the 
of  the  shape  of  several  important  acts  of 

government,  parliament,  had  been  made  long 
before  Mar  arrived  in  Scotland  to  take  the  field. 
The  very  first  statute  to  which  King  George  put 
his  name,  related  to  the  payment  of  £100,000  as  a 
reward  to  any  one  who  should  seize  the  Pretender, 
in  the  event  of  his  coming  to  Britain  to  assert  his 
claims.  The  sum  offered  by  the  Tory  ministers  of 
Queen  Anne  for  the  same  service  had  been  only 
£5000,  as  was  recited  in  the  act  of  George  I.,  ob- 
viously with  the  view  of  suggesting  the  greatly 
increased  loyalty  of  the  new  sovereign's  govern- 
ment and  parliament.  On  the  16th  of  July  (1715) 
the  Commons,  in  an  address  to  the  crown,  repre- 
sented the  necessity  of  forthwith  stringently  en- 
forcing the  laws  against  all  who  should  be  impli- 
cated in  "  tumultuous  riots  and  disorders,"  of  re- 
moving magistrates  who  were  suspected  of  Jaco- 
bitism,  and  of  compensating  innocent  citizens  whose 
property  might  be  destroyed  in  occasional  out- 
breaks. Not  only  did  the  royal  answer  sympathise 
fully  with  those  views  and  aims,  but  on  the  20th  of 
the  same  month,  the  king  made  a  speech  from  the 
throne,  in  which  he  directed  parliament  to  take 
immediate  steps  "  so  as  not  to  leave  the  nation, 
under  a  rebellion  actually  begun  at  home,  and 
threatened  with  an  invasion  from  abroad,  in  a 
defenceless  condition."  On  the  same  day  he  gave 
his  assent  to  the  Riot  Act,  containing  a  form  of 
proclamation  for  the  dispersal  of  gatherings,  held 
by  twelve  or  more  persons,  for  illegal  purposes;  and 
providing  immunity  for  such  public  officers  as 
employed  necessary  force  in  effecting  their  dis- 
persal. One  very  important  clause  of  this  act 
related  to  the  wanton  destruction  of  dissenting 
churches  and  manses  by  a  mob,  and  rendered  the 
community  liable  for  the  damage,  unless  the  places 
of  worship  had  failed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  law  of  toleration ;  for  the  protection  was  offered 
only  to  those  churches  which  were  "  tolerated  by 
law,  and  where  his  majesty  King  George,  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  their  issue,  were 
prayed  for  in  express  words."  The  non-jurors 
among  the  episcopal  clergy  derived  no  benefit  from 
this  clause,  and  could  claim  no  compensation  for 
any  injury  to  their  property  inflicted  in  the  course 
of  popular  outrages. 

On  the  26th  of  July,  a  resolution,  pledging  the 
Commons  to  prepare  for  the  imminent  danger,  and 
to  put  the  united  kingdom  into  an  adequate  state 
of  defence,  was  moved  by  Walpole  (who  was  just 
beginning  to  take  a  high  place  among  Whig  poli- 
ticians'), and  carried  without  a  division.  The  go- 
vernment, assured  that  the  supplies  of  money  from 
the  House  would  be  forthcoming,  set  about  the 
increase    of   the    forces,    and  proceeded    to   raise 

VOL.  II. 


thirteen  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  eight  of  infantry 
— seven  thotisand  men  in  all.  A  Increase  of  the 
smaller  addition  could  not  be  wisely  royal  army, 
made  to  the  existing  army  at  home,  where  all  the 
troops  of  every  kind  did  not  number  more  than 
eight  thousand  men,  a  force  utterly  insufficient  for 
dealing  with  a  rebellion  or  an  invasion,  not  to  speak 
of  a  crisis  in  which  both  might  simultaneously 
occur.  The  new  regiments,  as  soon  as  they  were 
formed,  were  distributed  over  the  east  coast  of 
England,  where  a  descent  from  France  was  appre- 
hended ;  but  no  change  was  made  in  the  military 
strength  of  Scotland,  where,  it  soon  appeared,  the 
chief,  if  not  the  only,  danger  lay. 

At  the  same  time,  parliament  suspended  for  six 
months  the  operation  of  those  laws  Habeas-corpus 
by  which  the  subject,  when  arrested  Act  suspended. 
or  imprisoned  on  accusation,  can  guard  himself 
against  an  unjust  or  lengthened  detention  by  has- 
tening on  his  trial;  and  it  was  decreed,  that  no 
person  who  might,  on  and  after  the  23rd  of  July, 
be  arrested  by  order  of  the  privy-council  on  suspi- 
cion of  treason,  should  possess  the  right  of  being 
bailed,  or  of  bringing  on  his  trial  until  the  23rd  of 
January,  1716.  Many  formidable  persons,  against 
whom,  however,  no  overt  acts  of  conspiracy  could 
have  been  proved,  were  thus  restrained  from  mis- 
chief. A  still  more  important  mea-  Independency 
sure  was  passed  on  the  30  th  of  Au-  of  Vassals'  Act. 
gust,  calculated  to  alienate  land-owners  from  Jaco- 
bitism,  and  to  render  loyalty  incalculably  more 
profitable  than  before  to  persons  even  of  different 
ranks.*  By  the  law  of  subinfeudation,  the  barons 
or  great  vassals,  while  holding  their  estates  from  the 
crown,  were  the  superiors  over  other  vassals,  who 
held  their  property  from  them  by  a  similar  feudal 
tenure;  and  often  the  sub-vassals  had  their  infe- 
riors also,  whose  possessions  were  similarly  depend- 
ent upon  them.  The  act  took  a  skilful  advantage 
of  this  division  of  interests  in  the  soil,  and  decreed 
that  when  a  crown-vassal  was  guilty  of  treason, 
then  his  tenant,  the  sub-vassal,  became  entitled  to 
take  his  place,  and  enter  into  his  right,  as  holding 
directly  from  the  crown,  being  released  from  all 
obligations  to  his  late  superiors ;  whilst,  in  the 
event  of  the  crown-vassal  remaining  loyal,  and  the 
sub-vassal  becoming  a  traitor,  the  share  of  the  lat- 
ter in  the  land  reverted  to  the  former,  who  thus 
easily  regained  the  property  which  he  or  his  ances- 
tors had  formerly  sold.  Treason  was  thus  invested 
with  new  terrors,  and  loyalty  with  new  attractions ; 
and  a  powerful  motive  was  furnished,  not  only  for 

*  "An  act  for  encouraging  all  superiors,  vassals,  landlords, 
and  tenants  in  Scotland,  who  do  and  shall  continue  in  their 
duty  and  loyalty  to  nis  majesty  King  George ;  and  for  dis- 
couraging all  superiors,  &c,  &c,  there,  who  have  been  or 
shall  be  guilty  of  rebellious  practices  against  his  said 
majesty  ;  and  for  making  void  all  fraudulent  entails,  bail- 
zies,  and  conveyances  made  there,  for  barring  or  excluding 
the  eft'ect  of  forfeitures  that  may  have  been  or  shall  be 
incurred  there  on  any  such  account ;  as  also  for  calling  any 
suspected  person  or  persons,  whose  estates  or  principal  resi- 
dence are  in  Scotland,  to  appear  at  Edinburgh,  or  where  it 
shall  be  judged  expedient,  to  tind  bail  for  their  good  beha- 
viour ;  and  for  the  better  disarming  disaffected  persona  in 
Scotland." 
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landlords  and  tenants  remaining  loyal,  but  also  for 
each  class  closely  watching  and  prying  into  the  con- 
duct of  the  other.     In  Highland  .districts,  however, 
where  chieftainship  was  intertwined  with  the  very 
elements  of  society,  and  where  there  was  a  great 
gulf  fixed  between  the  chief  and  his  dependent,  s> 
that  the  one  could  not  be  empowered  by  law  to 
enter  upon  the  rights  or  occupy  the  position  of  the 
other,  the  Vassals'  Act  was  a  dead  letter  :  but  in  the 
Lowlands  it  could  not  but  be  widely  influential. 
One  of  the  clauses  of  this  act  was  directed  against 
Transfers  of      the    transference    of    property   by 
property  set      persons  on  the  verge  of  involving 
aride.  themselves   in    treasonable    prac- 

tices. Hitherto,  in  prospect  of  treason  or  rebellion, 
the  intending  traitor  made  over  his  property  to 
another  member  of  the  family,  who  was  either  to 
keep  aloof  from  the  disloyal  movement,  or  to  stand 
forth  conspicuously  in  opposition  to  it;  so  that 
many  an  estate,  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
forfeited,  remained  safe  in  the  family  of  the  traitor. 
It  was  now  determined  that  "  no  entails,  family 
settlements,  or  gratuitous  transferences  of  property," 
made  after  the  1st  of  August,  17 J 4,  by  individuals 
subsequently  convicted  of  high- treason,  should  be 
sustained  as  legal.  In  this  comprehensive  act  it 
was  also  provided  that  the  lord-lieutenants- of  coun- 
ties should  have  the  right  to  search  for  arms  in  the 
possession  of  doubtful  persons,  and  to  appropriate  all 
that  were  found  to  the  public  service.  Further,  it 
empowered  the  lawyers  of  the  crown,  "  at  any  time 

0  4  ,  betweenthe  1st  of  September,  171o, 
Suspected  per-  .    .      _ _   -     .,  _.     r         ,„,„,, 

sons  sum-  an(l  tne  23rd  of  January,  1716,    to 

moned  to  order  the  attendance  of  any  indi- 

Edinburgh.  viduai8  «vho  have  their   estates 

or  ordinary  residence  within  Scotland."  at  Edin- 
burgh or  elsewhere,  where  they  must  produce  suf- 
ficient guarantees  for  their  loyalty.  This  clause  of 
the  act  was  rigorously  enforced,  so  far  at  least  as 
summoning  was  concerned,  for  no  less  than  sixty- 
two  persons,  amongst  whom  were  several  nobles  and 
large  proprietors,  and  indeed  nearly  all  the  chiefs 
who  had  assembled  at  Braemar,  were  cited  to  ap- 
pear.* It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  out  of  this  number 
only  two,  Sir  Alexander  Erskine,  the  Lord-Lyon 
king-at-arms,  and  Sir  Patrick  Murray  of  Auchter- 
tyre,f  complied  ;  and  it  may  be  judged  that  the 
summary  and  stern  summons  induced  not  a  few, 
who  might  be  hesitating  between  loyalty  and  trea- 
son to  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  insurgents. 

The  Earl  of  Breadalbane  was  amongst  the  number 
that  declined  to  comply  with  the  summons,  though, 

Breadalbane's  with  characteristic  craft,  he  at- 
exeuses.  tempted  to  convince  the   govern- 

ment that  there  was  no  disloyalty  in  his  failure 
to  appear  at  Edinburgh.  He  sent  a  lugubrious 
description  of  himself,  duly  attested  by  a  physician 
and  the  parish  minister,  as  "  an  infirm  man  of  four- 
score years  of  age,  much  troubled  with  cough, 
rheums,  defluctions,  and  other  maladies  and  infir- 
mities which  usually  attend  old  age,"  and,  there- 
fore, as  wholly  incapacitated  for  travelling  to  the 
*  Annals,  p.  35.  |  Kae,  p.  211. 


metropolis.  Yet,  the  next  day  after  forwarding 
this  excuse,  he  made  his  appearance  at  Mar's 
camp.* 

The  Jacobites  had  all  along  calculated  on  zealous 
co  operation    from    the    Cameronians    and    ultra- 
presby terians ;  but  these  at  once  showed  that  they 
were   determined  to   support    the    Lovaltj' of  the 
Revolution    settlement     and     the     ultra-presby- 
Protestant  succession  as  invaluable  terians. 

safeguards  against  the  civil  tyranny  and  ecclesi- 
astical persecution  which,  in  the  reign  of  the 
last  Stewarts,  had  so  cruelly  afflicted  Scotland. 
The  Whigs  and  presbyterians  forthwith  adopted 
vigorous  measures  against  the  Pretender's  cause, 
and  formed  themselves  into  associations  at  Edin- 
burgh, pledged  "  to  do  their  utmost  to  defend 
and  maintain  our  excellent  constitution  in  church 
and  state,"  and  to  repel  and  crush  "the  invasion 
of  a  pretender  to  the  crown,  who  has  been  edu- 
cated in  all  the  maxims  of  popish  bigotry  and 
French  tyranny,  and  now  comes  against  us  with  an 
army  of  Irish  cut-throats,  assisted  by  the  grand 
enemy  to  the  reformed  interest  in  Europe,  who 
hath  imbrued  his  hands  so  much  in  Protestant 
blood."  Large  supplies  of  men  and  money  flowed 
in  upon  these  warlike  associations,  and  fitly  re- 
sponded to  the  resolute  and  fervent  appeals  which 
were  made  to  all  who  valued  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  A  formidable  army  of  volunteers  would 
soon  have  been  raised  in  Scotland  alone,  to  be  also 
maintained  by  free  contributions;  but  the  govern- 
ment looked  with  some  jealousy  on  the  prospect  of 
a  powerful  body  of  armed  men,  especially  of  armed 
presbyterians,  self-organized  and  self-supported ; 
and  the  ardent  addresses  to  the  crown  issuing  from 
the  volunteers  were  answered  by  an  assurance  that 
his  majesty  himself  had  taken  measures  amply  suf- 
ficient for  the  crisis,  and  was  anxious  "  to  save  his 
loving  subjects  from  incurring  further  trouble  and 
expense."  The  fervour  of  the  Whigs  and  presby- 
terians, however,  was  not  altogether  damped  by 
the  cold  reception  given  in  the  highest  quarters  to 
their  proposals  for  the  defence  of  the  nation.  They 
prepared  a  new  bond  of  association,  in  which,  with- 
out alluding  to  the  raising  of  troops  and  money  (the 
points  that  government  regarded  with  special  sus- 
picion), they  renewed  their  pledge  to  stand  fast  by 
and  support  each  other  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
Hanoverian  dynasty.  They  also  embodied  them- 
selves in  armed  companies  officered  by  men  of  their 
own  choice,  and  went  through  a  regular  course  of 
military  training,  as  "  The  Associate  Volunteers  of 
Edinburgh."  The  inhabitants  of  Glasgow,  from 
their  vicinity  to  the  wild  Highlanders,  felt  that 
they  stood  in  special  danger,  and,  in  addition  to 
other  measures  of  self-defence,  raised  a  powerful 
guard  of  burghers.  The  young  men  of  Dumfries 
formed  themselves  into  a  "  Company  of  Loyal 
Bachelors,"  and,  for  the  purpose  of  repressing  any 
jealousies,  preferred  being  officered  by  married 
men.  Into  every  Lowland  district  this  enthusiastic 
spirit  of  preparation  for  danger  spread  ;  and  all  the 
*  Collection  of  Letters,  pp.  20,  21. 
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towns  had  their  sturdy  bands  of  armed  and  drilled 
volunteers,  whose  cheerfulness  and  alacrity  de- 
tracted nothing-  from  the  desperate  energy  with 
which,  if  necessary,  they  were  prepared  to  fight  for 
the  liberties  and  protestantism  of  their  country. 

The  various  skeleton  regiments  composing  the 

army  IB  Scotland  amounted  in  all  to  a  force  about 

two  thousand  strong  ;  and,  at  the  head  of  that  force, 

Royal  army      General  Wightman  posted  himself 

posted  at        at  Stirling,  where  he  could  watch 

Stirling.  the  rebels  of  the  north>  and   in.e_ 

vent  them   from  joining  the  rebels  of   the  south. 

The  river  Forth   was  only  fordable  by  a  bridge, 

in  the  vicinity  of  that  town,  which  he  could  easily 

guard  ;  whilst  the  old  castle,  standing  on  its  lofty 

rock,  was  impregnable  to  the  military  science  of 

that  day.     Yet,  though  by  this  wise  disposition  the 

most  was  made  of  such  a  handful  of  troops,  and 

though   the    chief    anxiety    of  government    was 

unwisely    directed    towards    England    instead   of 

Scotland,  as   the  scene  of  the  coming  struggle,  it 

was  judged  necessary  to  reinforce  this  small  army 

by  six  additional  regiments.     A  contingent  of  6000 

nun  from  Holland,  which  that  country  had  engaged 

to  supply  in  the  event  of  an  invasion  of  Britain,  ©r 

a  serious  rebellion  there,  was  now  ordered  with  the 

Duke  of         v*ew    °^    operating    in    Scotland. 

Arg>U  The  Duke   of  Argyll,  one  of  the 

appointed        ablest  generals  in  the  kingdom,  a 

commander.  ,  , 

great  statesman  also,  and,  unques- 
tionably, the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Highland 
chiefs,  was  entrusted  with  the  supreme  command 
of  the  army  gathered  and  yet  gathering'  to  crush 
the  rebellion.  He  had  previously,  on  a  memorable 
occasion,  when  he  made  his  appearance  before 
Bolingbroke  and  his  Tory  colleagues  as  the  cham- 
pion of  the  house  of  Hanover,  displayed  a  rare 
promptitude  and  cordiality  of  attachment  to  that 
dynasty;  and  now  his  grace  lost  no  time  in  enter- 
ing upon  his  military  duties.  He  waited  upon  the 
king,  on  the  8th  of  September,  for  his  final  instruc- 
tions ;  and  on  the  following  day  set  out  for  Scotland, 
attended  by  a  great  number  of  the  Scotch  members 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  who  expected  to  be 
of  more  use  by  going-  to  their  own  country  to 
stimulate  and  direct  the  loyal  energies  of  all  over 
whom  they  had  influence,  than  by  remaining  in 
London  to  take  part  in  the  business  of  the  legis- 
lature. The  duke  arrived  on  the  14th  at  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  minutely  examined  the  castle,  its 
means  and  strength  of  resistance,  gave  instructions 
for  its  additional  safety,  and  forwarded  to  Glasgow 
and  Stirling  all  the  arms  and  ammunition  that 
could  be  dispensed  with  in  the  metropolis.  On  the 
17th  he  reached  Stirling,  and  reviewed  the  army 
there.  His  first  care  was  to  reinforce  it ;  not  by 
immediately  summoning  his  own  numerous  de- 
pendents, on  whose  fidelity  he  could  implicitly  rely, 
but  by  inviting  volunteers  from  the  western  Low- 
lands. Glasgow,  already  flourishing  in  commerce, 
and  holding  political  and  religious  views  in  har- 
mony with  his  own  and  those  of  his  ancestors  (be- 
tween whom  and  the  city  there  had  ever  been  a 


good  understanding),  would,  he  expected,  place  a 
numerous  band  at  his  disposal  ;  and,  indeed,  he  had 
already  dispatched  from  Edinburgh  a  letter  to  the 
provost  of  Glasgow,  in  cordial  praise  of  the  loyalty 
of  the  western  capital,  which  possessed,  as  he  was 
led  to  believe,  "  a  considerable  number  of  well 
armed  men  ready  to  serve  his  majesty."  He  forth- 
with requested  that  five  or  six  hundred  of  these 
volunteers  should  be  sent  to  Stirling  under  officers 
chosen  by  the  municipal  authorities.  At  once  his 
desire  was  more  than  granted,  and,  on  the  19th  of 
the  same  month  (September),  he  received  be- 
tween six  and  seven  hundred  men,  formed  into 
ten  companies,  under  skilful  officers.  As  a  token 
of  the  city's  cordiality,  the  provost  was  at  the  head 
of  this  force,  though  he  delegated  his  purely  mili- 
tary functions,  as  leader,  to  Colonel  Blackadder,  an 
officer  of  tried  merit.  The  Glasgow  volunteers, 
during  their  ten  weeks' military  service  at  Stirling, 
either  bore  their  own  expenses,  or  were  supported 
from  municipal  contributions. 

Acting  on  a  hint  from  Argyll,  the  authorities  of 
Glasgow  dispatched  letters  over  the  west,  request- 
ing the  small  towns,  villages,  and  agricultural  dis- 
tricts, to  forward  their  "fencible        Volunteer 
men  "  to  be  embodied  in  that  city.        companies 
The    response    was    prompt    and        embodied, 
satisfactory.     Paisley,  at  that  time  a  village,  was 
the  first  to  send  a  gallant  band  ;  and  Kilmarnock 
followed  with  a  contingent  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty  men  ;  whilst  the  Earl  of  Kilmarnock  led  one 
hundred  and  thirty  of  his  tenantry.     Occupation 
was  found  for  detachments  of  those  volunteers,  in 
garrisoning  three  stations  for  the  defence  of  the 
Lowlands  against  the  plundering  incursions  of  Rob 
Roy's  clan.     Greenock,  and   the  villages   on    the 
Renfrew   coast  of  the    Clyde,  were   occupied   by- 
bands,  with  the  view  of  preventing  any  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  rebels  to  cross  that  river  from  the 
Macgregor  territory.    The  forces  thus  posted,  along 
with   two    well-furnished     companies    drafted    to 
Stirling,  had  been  raised  by  the  heroic  exertions  of 
Lady  Schaw  of  Greenock,  who,  in  the  absence  of 
her  husband,  displayed  the  most  active  loyalty,  and, 
aided  by  the  parish  minister,  inspired  the  population 
with  kindred  zeal.     She  had  urged  all  that  could 
bear  arms  to  rise  for  "  the  protection  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  with  their  laws,  liberties,  lives,  and 
all  that  was  dear  to  them  as  men  and  as  Christians;" 
but  she  was  also  supposed  to  be  actuated  by  a  keen 
feud  between  her  husband  and  one  of  the  Jacobite 
leaders,  the  Master  of  Sinclair,  who  had  slain  two 
of    Sir  John  Schaw's  brothers,   in    circumstances 
more  resembling  a  murder  than  an  honourable  com- 
bat.    A  detachment  from  the  two  companies  she 
had  sent  to  the  camp  at  Stirling  was  employed  to 
garrison   the   house   of   Touch,  an    ancient    tower 
standing  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Gargunnock 
hills,  which  commanded  not  only  the  Forth  but  the 
Grampian  range,  and  was  admirably  situated  for 
the  prevention,   by   a   very  small   force,   of  any 
attempt  at  crossing  the  river. 

The  season  of  the  year  chosen  for  the  insurrec- 
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tion   showed   far  greater   sagacity   than    can    be 
Mar  profited      ascribed   to  the   Karl  of  Mar,  and 
by  the  harvest    was  highly  favourable  to  the  rebels, 
season.  jt   wag   tj^e  busy  time  of  harvest, 

when  the  entire  rural  population  of  the  Lowlands 
must  attend  to  the  crops,  if  all  their  labours  during 
the  bygone  portion  of  the  year  were  not  to  be  lost, 
and  if  their  whole  stock  and  means  of  subsistence 
for  the  next  year  were  not  to  be  sacrificed.  It 
might  have  been  expected,  therefore,  that  in  the 
agricultural  districts  loyalty  would  find  but  few 
volunteers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Highlanders, 
of  whom  the  great  bulk  of  Mar's  army  was  com- 
posed, were  accustomed  to  live  by  plunder,  rather 
than  by  industry  ;  and  for  them  it  was  neither 
a  disadvantage  nor  a  grief  to  quit  their  barren 
hills,  and  commence  a  campaign  through  fertile, 
civilised,  and  wealthy  districts,  where  they  could 
plunder  on  a  large  scale.  They  were  ready  to 
fight  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  in  expectation  of 
a  booty  far  more  valuable  than  any  agricultural 
crop  which  they  could  honestly  reap.  The  mere 
circumstance,  then,  of  the  particular  season  selected 
for  Mar's  rising,  might  have  operated  in  keeping 
back  almost  every  volunteer  from  the  Hanoverian 
cause,  without  leading  a  single  man,  out  of  the 
many  thousands  disposed  or  pledged  to  join  the 
Pretender's  banner,  to  hold  aloof  or  to  waver  in  the 
least.  Still,  from  all  quarters  of  the  Lowlands 
forces  came  pouring  in  at  the  summons  of  the  loyal 
Duke  of  Argyll — so  serious  was  the  view  taken  of 
the  crisis,  and  so  cordial  the  appreciation  of  the 
blessings  secured  by  the  Revolution  settlement 
and  the  Protestant  succession.  A  formidable  body 
of  volunteers  in  Dumfries  was  ready  to  march  to 
Stirling,  had  not  their  presence  at  home  been  im- 
peratively required  to  act  against  the  Earl  of  Niths 
dale,  who  had  declared  for  the  Stewarts.  Four 
hundred  men  were  raised  by  Lord  PolwarTh  in 
Berwickshire,  a  considerable  proportion  of  whom 
joined  Argyll,  and  were  subsequently  stationed  at 
Linlithgow.  In  Clydesdale  the  Duke  of  Douglas 
enlisted  three  hundred  men,  all  of  whom  would 
have  been  forwarded  to  the  camp  at  Stirling  had 
not  the  commissariat  supplies  there  been  scanty. 
The  Argyll  Highlanders  had  not  yet  been  sum- 
moned by  their  chief  to  join  the  army  at  Stir- 
ling, since  their  presence  was  needed  at  Inverary 
to  prevent  the  castle  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
Mar,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  eager  for  its  cap- 
ture as  an  important  first  blow.  Master  of  Inverary, 
he  would  have  had  open  passage  for  the  rebels 
both  through  the  Breadalbane  and  the  Macgregor 
territories  to  the  western  Lowlands. 

A  still  more  desperate  attempt  had  been  projected 

Unsuccessful      duri.nB  the  first  daTs  of  the  insur- 
atiempt  on       rection  upon  the  Castle  of   Edin- 
Edinburgh       burgh.      Lord  Drummond,  son  of 
the  titular  Duke  of  Perth,  was  at 
the  head  of  the  enterprise,  but  its  execution  was 
entrusted  to  a  Highland  gentleman  named  Drum- 
mond of  Lohaldie,  with  whom  were  associated  a 
body  of  Highlanders  from  Lord  Drummond's  es- 


tates, and  a  few  Jacobites  of  the  city,  who  ar9 
supposed  to  have  been  principally  students  and 
young  lawyers.  Even  to  hair-brained  youth  it 
would  have  seemed  an  impracticable  undertaking, 
had  not  the  connivance  of  a  sergeant  and  some  pri- 
vates in  the  garrison  been  secured  by  an  ensign 
named  Arthur.  The  assault  was  to  be  made  on  a 
part  of  the  castle  which  rises  from  a  craggy  steep 
on  the  north-west,  near  the  sally-port.  The  soldier 
whose  turn  it  was  to  keep  guard  there  had  agreed 
to  drop  from  the  wall  a  rope,  to  which  the  conspi- 
rators were  to  fasten  a  scaling-ladder,  to  be  drawn 
up  by  the  sentinel,  and  properly  fixed  for  the  quick 
and  safe  ascent  of  his  accomplices.  After  making 
themselves  masters  of  the  fortress,  they  were  to 
fire  three  salutes  from  the  castle  guns  ;  and  these, 
aided  by  a  succession  of  beacons  conspicuously 
placed  through  Fife  and  Angus,  were  to  convey 
the  news  of  their  success  to  Mar,  who  was  then  to 
hasten  forward  with  his  forces,  and  take  posses- 
sion of  the  capital.  The  deputy-governor,  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Stewart,  was,  according  to  general 
estimation,  of  equivocal  loyalty  ;  at  least  the  Jaco- 
bites did  not  calculate  upon  any  prevention  or 
counteraction  of  their  plot  by  his  vigilance  or  zeal. 
The  attempt  was  to  be  made  on  the  8th  of  Septem- 
ber. Ensign  Arthur  had  told  the  secret  to  a  brother 
of  his  own,  a  medical  man  in  Edinburgh ;  and 
the  uneasiness  expressed  in  the  countenance  and 
manner  of  the  latter  excited  the  concern  of  his  wife, 
who  succeeded  in  inducing  him,  only  a  few  hours 
before  the  attempt  was  to  be  made,  to  reveal  the 
cause  of  his  anxiety.  She  was  a  warm  friend  to 
the  house  of  Hanover,  and,  without  losing  a  mo- 
ment, she  sent  an  anonymous  letter,  disclosing  the 
plot  to  Sir  Adam  Cockburn,  the  lord-justice  clerk,  and 
he  as  quickly  communicated  the  intelligence  to  the 
deputy-governor  of  the  castle,  though  his  letter  was 
only  just  in  time  to  be  received  before  the  gates 
were  closed  for  the  night.  Stewart,  however, 
either  disbelieving  the  information,  or  secretly 
favourable  to  the  undertaking,  contented  himself 
with  ordering  his  officers  to  double  their  guards, 
and  to  make  their  rounds  with  special  care,  after 
which  he  went  to  bed.  Meanwhile,  the  conspi- 
rators were  engaged  drinking  in  a  tavern,  and  at 
length  set  out  upon  their  enterprise  two  hours 
after  the  time  appointed.  Their  place  of  ren- 
dezvous was  in  St.  Cuthbert's  church-yard,  near 
the  foot  of  the  castle  rock.  They  had  with  them  a 
part  of  the  scaling  rope-ladder,  but  the  associate 
who  carried  the  remainder  did  not  arrive  at  the  time 
appointed.  Angry  and  impatient,  they  scrambled 
up  the  rock  to  the  foot  of  the  wall,  and  directed 
the  sentinel  to  pull  up  and  fasten  that  portion 
of  the  scaling-ladder  which  they  themselves  had 
brought.  He  did  so,  but  it  proved,  as  they  ex- 
pected, far  too  short.  At  this  critical  moment  the 
steps  of  the  patrol  who  were  to  relieve  the  sentinels 
were  heard  approaching  the  spot  where  the  con- 
spirators stood.  Their  accomplice  immediately 
threw  down  the  ladder,  calling  to  them  that  their 
plot  was  ruined,  and  fired  his  piece  with  the  view 
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of  covering  his  treason.  The  conspirators  instantly 
dispersed,  and  made  their  escape  under  cover  of  the 
darkness  along  the  north  bank  of  the  North  Loch ; 
but  a  band  of  the  city  guard,  who  had  been 
directed  by  the  lord -justice  clerk  to  patrol  round 
the  outside  of  the  castle,  apprehended  three  of  the 
youths  and  a  captain  McLean,  an  old  Jacobite 
officer,  who  was  seriously  hurt  by  a  fall  from  the 
rock.  The  deputy-governor  of  the  castle  was  de- 
prived of  his  office,  and  the  sergeant  who  had 
betrayed  his  trust  was  hanged,  but  the  other  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  enterprise  seem  to  have  es- 
caped punishment. 

It  is  now  time  to  note  the  movements  of  the  Jaco- 
bite leader,  and  the  progress  of  the  insurrection. 
Mar,  and  the  forces  accompanying  him  from  Brae- 
mar,  advanced  upon  Dunkeld,  where  they  were 
joined  by  the  Athol  and  Breadalbane  Highlan- 
ders, who  swelled  the  number  of  the  rebels  to  five 
Mar  occupies  thousand.  By  slow  marches  they 
Perth.  reached  Perth,  which  a  small  de- 

tachment had  been  sent  forward  to  occupy,  as  head- 
quarters for  the  whole  army,  the  possession  of  that 
town  being  as  important  to  Mar  in  cutting  off  all 
communication  between  the  government  troops  and 
the  Hanoverians  of  the  north,  as  the  occupation  of 
Stirling  was  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll  in  isolating 
Mar's  army  from  the  Jacobites  of  the  south.  Mar, 
while  master  of  that  city,  was  sure  of  abundant  provi- 
sions for  his  troops  from  the  rich  Carse  of  Gowrie,  and 
the  fertile  districts  of  Strathern  and  Strathmore. 
On  his  arrival  at  Perth,  a  packet  from  the  exiled 
Message  from  court  was  conveyed  to  the  Earl  by 
the  Pretender.  James  Murray,  elder  brother  of 
William  Murray,  afterwards  the  famous  Earl  of 
Mansfield.  The  despatches  brought  ought  to  have 
been  both  important  and  urgent,  to  justify  the 
imminent  danger  to  which  Murray  was  exposed 
in  travelling  through  England,  where  every  arrival 
from  France,  if  likely  to  be  followed  by  a  depar- 
ture for  Scotland,  was  subjected  to  the  most  search- 
ing scrutiny.  The  contents  of  the  packet,  how- 
ever, have  not  been  reported  on  good  authority. 
It  was  said  that  they  included  the  earl's  commission 
as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  about  to  act  for 
the  Pretender,  but  there  is  reason  for  believing  that 
this  warrant  was  sent  at  a  later  date.  The  patent 
of  dukedom  was  also  said  to  have  reached  him  at 
this  time.  Murray,  who  was  reported  to  have  been 
made  secretary-of-state,  brought  oral  messages  of 
much  greater  interest  to  the  Jacobite  cause,  and  to 
the  general  body  of  its  supporters;  for  he  an- 
nounced that  vigorous  assistance  was  forthcoming 
from  France,  and  that  James  himself  would  speedily 
appear  in  Scotland,  to  assert  his  rights  in  person.* 
No  money,  however,  had  come  from  France,  and 
this  Mar  felt  to  be  an  immediate  necessary,  for  the 
military  chest,  which  he  had  boastingly  spoken  of 
at  Braemar,  was  now  empty.  On  the  3rd  of  Octo- 
ber, he  issued  at  Perth  a  circular  to  such  persons 
as  he  thought  could  be  induced  to  supply  funds. 
He  pressed  them  in  rather  an  authoritative  style 
*  Annals,  p.  42. 


to  contribute,  saying,  "  Several  have  very  cheer- 
fully lent  their  money  towards  so  Mar  raises 
good  a  cause,  and  it  is  expected  contributions, 
you  will  follow  their  good  example."  He  then 
proceeded  to  mention  the  sum  which  he  would 
expect  to  receive  from  each,  and  thus  concluded — 
"  Since  a  great  many  substantial  and  worthy  men 
have,  at  this  time,  ventured  their  all  in  this  cause, 
it  hath  been  advised  to  use  harsh  means  with  such 
as  withdraw  from  assisting  in  so  good  a  cause  ;  but 
the  good  opinion  I  have  of  your  cheerful  compliance 
in  this  matter,  engages  me  to  address  you  in  this 
manner."  *  On  the  following  day  he  set  about 
issuing  instructions  for  collecting  the  land-tax, 
which,  for  "  land- ward  "  or  rural  property,  he  fixed 
at  twenty  shillings  sterling  on  £100  Scots  of  rent, 
a  rate  so  high  as  thirty  per  cent. ;  whilst  all  land- 
owners who  should  have  failed  to  join  King 
James's  standard  before  the  12th  of  October,  were 
to  pay  sixty  per  cent.  The  land-tax  fell  very 
lightly  upon  burghs;  but,  on  seeing  the  compara- 
tively small  produce  of  that  tax  in  important  towns, 
Mar  did  not  hesitate  to  exact  (or  desire,  as  he  mildly 
phrased  it)  from  the  principal  citizens  the  payment 
of  a  much  larger  sum  in  the  shape  of  "  a  benevo- 
lence for  the  good  cause."  With  the  proceeds  of 
taxes,  forced  gifts,  and  forced  loans,  he  was  able  to 
give  each  soldier  a  regular  allowance  of  "  three- 
pence a  day  and  three  loaves,  or  that  quantity  of 
meal  in  place  of  the  bread,"  an  allowance  which, 
he  remarks  in  a  letter,  was  "  fully  as  good  as  that 
of  the  soldiers  at  Stirling."  A  printing-press  was 
at  the  service  of  both  the  hostile  armies,  and  a  war 
of   proclamations    was    regularly  Rival 

waged.  "  In  this  warfare,"  says  proclamations. 
Mr.  Burton  felicitously,  "  the  words  of  the  men  of 
King  James  were  stronger  than  the  words  of  the 
men  of  King  George ;"  and,  certainly,  it  would 
have  been  undignified  in  a  statesman  and  general 
like  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  who  was,  moreover,  the 
champion  of  the  Revolution  settlement,  to  imitate 
the  coarseness  of  Lord  Mar.  The  duke  had  begun 
Itiq  address  for  the  raising  of  forces  with  the  follow- 
ing words :  "  Whereas  our  gracious  sovereign  King 
George  has  been  pleased,  for  the  better  suppressing 
the  present  rebellion,  to  order  and  appoint  two 
companies  to  be  added  to  each  regiment  of  foot;" 
and  Mar  thus  commences  his  rejoinder:  "  Whereas, 
by  the  laws  of  God,  the  right  of  blood,  and  the 
ancient  constitution  of  these  kingdoms,  our  sove- 
reign lord  James  VIII. ,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of 
Scotland,  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  King, 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  has  the  undoubted  right  to 
the  crown  of  these  realms  ;"  and  he  goes  on  to  com- 
ment upon  what  had  been  "  published  by  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  pretended  king's  forces  in 
this  kingdom,"  and  to  warn  all  of  the  "  sin  and 
danger  "  of  obeying  the  "  rebellious  order." 

Mar's  inactivity  at  Perth  proved  his  utter  inca- 
pacity for  the  post  he  occupied  at  the  head  of  the 
rebels.     He  spent  many  weeks  in  simply  receiving 
recruits,  and  collecting  taxes  and  loans.     By  the 
*  Original  Letters,  p.  47". 
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middle  of  October,  he  had  a  force  amounting-  to 
twelve  thousand  men,  ready  for  some  considerable 
exploits ;  yet  the  only  achievement  of  the  Jacobite 
army  worthy  of  notice,  was  performed  by  a  small 
detachment  of  cavalry  led  by  the  gallant  Master  of 
Seizure  of       Sinclair.     This  was  the  capture  of 
arms  by  the      a  vessel  conveying  a  store  of  arms 
rebels.  frorn  Edinburgh  Castle  to  the  north, 

where  the  Earl  of  Sutherland  stood  in  need  of  them 
for  his  retainers.  The  vessel  had  been  compelled 
by  contrary  winds  to  seek  anchorage  near  the  har- 
bour of  Burntisland ;  and  her  position  and  the  value 
of  her  cargo  having'  been  reported  to  the  rebels 
at  Perth,  Sinclair  set  off  with  four  hundred  horse- 
men, each  trooper  having  a  foot  soldier  mounted 
behind  his  saddle.  The  party  travelled  so  rapidly 
that  they  reached  Burntisland  about  midnight ; 
and  then,  whilst  the  cavalry  posted  themselves  so 
as  to  prevent  any  warning  or  aid  being  conveyed 
from  the  town  to  the  vessel,  the  foot  soldiers  seized 
upon  several  boats  lying  in  the  harbour,  and  rowed 
at  once  to  their  destined  prize,  of  which  they  took 
possession  almost  without  resistance.  This  noc- 
turnal exploit  supplied  Mar's  army  with  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty  stand  of  arms.  These  were  very 
much  wanted,  since  the  earl  had  been  grievously 
Failure  of  the  disappointed  at  not  receiving  the 
French  sup-  promised  stores  from  France,  and 
plies.  which,  probably,  had  been  inter- 

cepted through  the  energetic  representations  made 
by  the  British  ambassador  to  the  French  govern- 
ment. From  a  careful  inventory  of  the  arms  which 
were  on  the  eve  of  being  shipped  from  France  for 
the  use  of  the  rebels,  it  appears  that  they  would 
have  equipped  four  thousand  cavalry  and  twelve 
thousand  infantry  ;  whilst  for  bands  of  the  undis- 
ciplined Highlanders  there  was  a  large  provision 
of  pikes  and  swords.  Forty  iron  and  twelve  brass 
field-pieces  were  among  the  stores  destined  for  the 
camp  at  Perth  ;  but  the  interdict  of  the  French 
authorities,  who  were  constrained,  for  decency's 
sake,  to  interfere,  and  the  vigilance  of  Admiral 
Byng's  squadron  of  observation,  prevented  their 
exportation ;  and  only  a  few  small  supplies  of  arms 
were  smuggled  out  of  France  and  carried  safely 
to  Perth.  The  foreign  troops  that  were  to  have 
accompanied  the  munitions  never  left  the  French 
coast ;  hence,  Murray's  assurances  proved  deceitful. 
Mar.  pressed  by  a  want  of  artillery,  even  for  the 
fortification  of  Perth,  procured  some  cannon  from 
Dunnottar  (sixty  miles  distant)  and  from  Dundee. 
Whilst  Mar  and  his  army  remained  in  a  state  of 
inactivity,  the  lawless  Highlanders  followed  their 
freebooting  practices  with  the  utmost  energy  and 
with  rare  success,  improving  their  many  opportuni- 
ties of  finding  plunder  across  the  border  of  the  west- 
Plundering  ern  Lowlands.  Rob  Roy  and  the 
habits  of  the  Macgregors  were  the  principal 
Macgregors.  marauders,  their  territory  being 
conveniently  near  the  richest  fields  of  spoil.  Their 
numerous  incursions  were  strictly  on  their  own 
account ;  and  the  plunder  was  conveyed  to  their 
own  strongholds,  and  not  to  the  Jacobite  camp  at 


Perth,  though  they  professed  to  be  under  Mai's 
banner.  Early  in  October,  the  Macgregors  had, 
by  a  lucky  venture,  seized  upon  the  ferry-boats 
and  other  vessels  on  Loch  Lomond,  and  taken 
them  to  Rowardennan,  within  their  own  country. 
They  had  thus  obtained  the  means  of  following 
their  plundering  vocation  by  water  as  well  as  by 
land.  Large  flocks  of  sheep  and  cattle  were  taken 
on  board  the  new  marauding  fleet,  and  conveyed 
quickly  and  safely  to  the  Macgregor  territory. 
The  sturdy  Whigs  and  presbyterians  of  the  imme- 
diately adjoining  Lowland  district  combined  to 
redress  their  grievances,  to  storm  Reprisals  of 
"  the  piratical  stronghold,"  and,  if  the  AVhigs. 
possible,  to  recapture  the  Loch  Lomond  boats.  For 
this  expedition  Paisley  sent  a  hundred  and  twenty 
volunteers  ;  and  the  other  neighbouring  towns 
contributed  an  aggregate  force  of  about  four  hun- 
dred. The  leaders  had  the  sagacity,  also,  to  procure 
the  services  of  a  "  hundred  well-hearted  and  well- 
armed"  seamen  from  a  war  vessel  lying  at  that 
time  in  the  Clyde.  The  whole  party  manned  two 
men-of-war's  boats,  and  three  other  boats,  on  all  of 
which  heavy  guns  were  placed,  and  these  were 
towed  from  the  Firth  of  Clyde  into  the  river  Leven, 
the  outlet  of  Loch  Lomond,  to  make  their  way  up 
the  lake,  along  the  shore  of  which  a  detachment, 
who  could  not  be  accommodated  in  the  boats, 
marched,  ready  to  co-operate.  These  were  joined 
by  upwards  of  forty  of  the  Grant  Highlanders, 
whose  costume  and  arms  are  thus  described  by  a 
contemporary  historian,  who  was  an  eye-witness, 
if  not  a  follower,  of  the  expedition  :  "  They  wore 
short  hose  and  belted  plaids,  and  were  armed 
each  of  them  with  a  well-fixed  gun  on  his  shoulder, 
a  strong  handsome  target,  with  a  sharp-pointed 
steel  of  about  half  an  ell  in  length  screwed  into 
the  navel  of  it,  on  his  left  arm,  a  sturdy  claymore 
by  his  side,  and  a  pistol  or  two,  with  a  dirk  and 
knife,  in  his  belt."  The  enthusiasm  of  the  whole 
party  broke  out  in  acclamations  and  salutes  from 
the  artillery,  though  this  noisy  style  of  approach 
was  exceedingly  injudicious,  if  they  really  wished 
to  come  to  blows  with  the  freebooters,  for  the 
Macgregors  thus  received  warning  of  the  approach 
of  their  assailants,  and  had  time  to  take  refuge  in 
inaccessible  hiding  places.  When  the  fleet  of  boats 
reached  Rowardennan,  there  was  neither  any 
sight  nor  sound  to  indicate  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  marauders.  The  men  in  the  boats  fired  their 
large  guns,  and  a  party  of  the  volunteers  climbed 
up  the  precipitous  and  lofty  banks  of  the  loch,  and 
for  an  hour  kept  beating  their  drums;  but  no 
Macgregor  appeared.  As  they  were  returning, 
after  making  this  display,  to  their  companions  on 
the  loch,  they  were  so  fortunate  as  to  come  upon 
the  boats  which  the  Macgregors  had  concealed 
among  the  thick  brushwood  on  the  banks  of  the 
lake.  The  Lowlanders  returned  in  triumph,  having 
destroyed  or  carried  off  the  boats,  the  seizure  of 
which  was  the  object  of  the  expedition.  The  Mac- 
gregors were  thus  compelled  to  return  to  their 
predatory  habits  by  land.     They  scattered  them- 
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solves  over  Fife,  as  well  as  the  cultivated  portions 
of  Perthshire,  and  seized  upon  cattle,  grain,  and 
money,  which,  they  falsely  alleged,  were  for  the 
as  my  at  Perth.  In  their  petty  depredations,  they 
had  a  special  fancy  for  shoes,  and  did  not  scruple 
to  strip  the  feet  of  civic  and  clerical  functionaries 
whom  they  chanced  to  meet  with,  and  whom  they 
consoled  with  the  assurance  that  his  gracious 
majesty  James  VIII.  would  be  happy  to  afford 
them  full  compensation. 

On  the  6th  of  October,  Ogilvie  of  Boin  arrived 
from  France,  bringing  at  length  Mar's  commission 
to  lead  the  forces,  which  his  lordship  ingeniously 
terms  a  "  new  commission,"  though  he  had  never 
produced  any  old  one.  The  messenger  bore  also 
i...„„.,.,f  «-       written  instructions  from  the  Pre- 

**\. 1 1 * 'ir tii it  or™ 

den»  from  the  tender,  and  letters  from  Lord  Bo 
Pretender.  lingbroke.  The  former  might  have 
proceeded  from  a  despot  in  the  possession  of  undis- 
puted as  well  as  unlimited  sovereignty,  and  must 
have  been  highly  offensive  to  all  whose  sense  of 
personal  and  national  independence  was  not  crazed 
by  the  "divine  right"  inherent  in  the  Stewart 
blood.  For  a  prince  in  James's  position,  and  with 
his  prospects,  to  issue  orders  in  a  style  which 
asserted  that  everything  in  Britain  was  only  and 
always  his,  and  that  it  could  not  be  withheld  from 
him,  though  he  might  do  with  it  as  he  pleased, 
was  insanely  indiscreet,  and  showed  that  he  was 
the  worthy  heir  of  his  tyrannical  and  foolish 
father.  After  authorising  Mar,  at  the  head  of  a 
council,  to  "  assemble  all  our  forces  by  sea  and  land, 
raise  the  militia,  issue  out  orders  for  all  suspected 
persons,  and  seize  all  forts  and  castles  and  put 
garrisons  in  them,"  he  empowers  the  commander 
and  his  associates  "  to  take  up  in  any  part  of  our 
dominions  what  money,  horses,  arms,  and  ammuni- 
tion and  provisions  you  will  think  necessary  for 
arming,  mounting,  and  subsisting  the  said  forces 
under  your  command,  and  to  give  receipts  for  the 
same,  which  we  hereby  promise  to  pay."  Boling- 
hroke's  letters  announced  that  James  would  ere 
long  land  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  to  encourage 
and  direct  the  momentous  enterprise. 

Meanwhile  the  Jacobites  in  the  north  of  England 
and  the  south-west  of  Scotland  had  also  taken  up 

Rising  of  the     arms  m  ^e  cause  of  their  exiled 

Northumbrian  prince.  A  treasonable  correspon- 
Jacobites.  dence  had  for  some  time  been 
carried  on  by  the  Roman  Catholic  gentry  of  North- 
umberland with  their  friends  in  London,  and  pre- 
parations were  made  to  take  the  field  on  the  first 
favourable  opportunity.  The  government  having 
received  intelligence  of  this  design,  took  measures 
to  prevent  the  expected  insurrection,  seized  the 
horses,  arms,  and  ammunition  which  had  been  col- 
lected for  this  purpose,  and  hastened  to  apprehend 
a  number  of  the  Jacobite  leaders.  The  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  was  at  the  same  time  suspended. 

Among  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  were 
ordered  to  be  taken  into  custody  were  Thomas 
Forster  of  Bamborough,  member  of  parliament  for 
the  county  of  Northumberland,  and  the  Earl  of 


Derwcntwater,  the  son  of  one  of  Charles  the  Second's 
illegitimate  daughters,  and  a  devoted  adherent  of 
the  Jacobite  cause.  Having  received  warning  of 
their  intended  arrest,  these  two  individuals  ab- 
sconded, and  remained  for  some  time  in  conceal- 
ment among  their  friends  in  Northumberland  ;  but 
after  consultation  with  some  of  the  principal 
northern  Jacobites  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Fen  wick 
of  By  well,  they  resolved  that  rather  than  run  the 
risk  of  imprisonment  and  trial,  they  would  en- 
counter what  seemed  the  lesser  peril  of  open  rebel- 
lion.* In  adopting  this  course  they  no  doubt 
trusted  to  the  general  understanding,  if  not  express 
promise,  that  hundreds  of  their  political  associates 
would  at  once  join  them  in  their  hazardous  enter- 
prise. But  in  this  expectation,  as  events  proved, 
they  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  Lord  Der- 
wcntwater was  known  to  be  hearty  in  the  cause,  but 
the  authority  which  he  possessed  over  the  tenantry 
of  his  extensive  estates,  and  the  workmen  in  the 
large  mines  which  belonged  to  him  at  Alston 
Moor,  had  either  been  exerted  very  feebly,  or  had 
been  counteracted  by  some  opposing  influence,  for 
the  entire  force  which  he  was  able  to  muster,  in- 
cluding his  domestic  servants,  amounted  to  only 
forty  persons.  His  horses  had  been  for  some  time 
in  the  custody  of  a  neighbouring  justice  of  the 
peace,  according  to  the  order  of  council ;  but  when 
his  lordship  wanted  them  they  were  returned.  It 
is  hinted  by  a  historian  of  the  period  that  a  con- 
siderable bribe  paid  to  the  justice  was  the  ready 
means  of  unlocking  the  doors  of  the  stables  in 
which  his  lordship's  horses  were  confined. 

Attended  by  his  small  body  of  retainers,  the 
earl  met  Mr.  Forster  and  his  friends,  according  to 
appointment,  on  the  6th  of  October,  at  a  place 
called  Greenrigg,  on  the  top  of  a  hill  in  Northum- 
berland. Their  united  force  amounted  to  only 
sixty  horsemen,  who  were  chiefly  gentlemen  and 
their  servants.  What  was  wanting  in  numbers  was 
not  compensated  by  military  skill  or  heroism  : 
Forster  was  a  weak,  vacillating,  spiritless  creature, 
while  Derwentwater,  though  an  amiable  man,  was 
destitute  of  the  talent  and  military  experience 
necessary  for  such  an  enterprise. 

The  party  of  insurgents,  having  consulted  as  to 
their  future  movements,  marched      Fir8t  move. 
first  to  a  place  called  Plainfield,     nients  of  the 
on  the  river  Coquet,  where  they       insurgents. 
were  joined  by  a  number  of  friends,  and  then  to 
Rothbury,  a  small  market  town,  where  they  quar- 
tered for  the  night.     Next  morning  they  proceeded 
to  Warkworth,  where  they  were  joined  by  Lord 

*  Lady  Derwentwater  was  bigotedly  attached  to  the 
Stewart  cause,  and  it  is  said  that  when  the  earl  visited  his 
house  secretly  during  the  time  he  was  in  hiding,  she  re- 
proached him  with  great  asperity,  declaring  "  it  was  not 
fitting  that  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater  should  continue  to 
hide  his  head  in  hovels  from  the  light  of  day  when  the 
gentry  were  up  in  arms  for  the  cause  of  their  rightful 
sovereign.  It  is  also  said  that  she  at  the  same  time  threw 
down  her  fan,  indignantly  exclaiming— "  Take  that,  and 
give  vour  sword  to  me !"  These  stinging  reproaches  are 
alleged  to  have  had  a  great  effect  in  inducing  the  unfortu- 
nate nobleman  to  take  up  arms  against  his  better  judg- 
ment. 
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"Widdrington,  great  grandson  of  the  famous  peer  of 

that  name,  "one  of  the  most  goodly  persons  of  that 

age,"  who  had  been  killed  fighting  for  Charles  II., 

„  in  1651.     Forster  was  now  chosen 

Forster  ap- 
pointed  com-     commander-m-cnier,  iiot  on  account 

mander-in-  of  his  superior  influence  and  station, 
or  from  any  supposed  abilities  or 
military  knowledge ;  but  merely  because  he  was  a 
Protestant,  it  being  judged  unwise  to  excite  popu- 
lar prejudice  against  their  cause  by  placing  a 
Roman  Catholic  at  their  head.  On  Sunday  morn- 
ing Mr.  Forster  sent  Mr.  Buxton,  the  chaplain  of 
the  insurgents,  to  the  parson  of  the  parish,  with 
orders  that  he  should  pray  for  King  James  by 
name;  and  that  in  the  Litany  he  should  introduce 
the  names  of  Mary,  the  queen-mother,  and  all  the 
dutiful  branches  of  the  royal  family,  but  omit  the 
names  of  King  George  and  his  family.  But  the 
parson  prudently  declined  compliance,  and,  quitting 
the  place  altogether,  took  refuge  in  Newcastle;  on 
which  Mr.  Buxton  took  possession  of  the  church, 
and  performed  divine  service.  On  the  following 
—he  proclaims  day  Mr.  Forster,  in  disguise,  pro- 
James  HI.  claimed  James  III.  with  sound  of 
trumpet,  and  all  other  formalities  which  the  circum- 
stances of  the  place  would  admit.  From  Wark- 
worth  the  rebels  marched  to  Alnwick,  where  they 
renewed  their  proclamation,  and  received  some 
friends.  Proceeding  next  to  Morpeth,  they  were 
joined  at  Felton  Bridge  by  seventy  horse  from  the 
Scottish  border,  so  that  they  now  amounted  to  three 
hundred,  the  highest  number  which  they  ever  at- 
tained. Some  of  their  adherents  remained  unde- 
cided till  the  last  fatal  moment.  Patten  mentions 
that  one  of  their  number,  John  Hall,  of  Otterburn, 
attended  a  meeting  of  the  Quarter  Sessions,  which 
was  held  at  Alnwick  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
measures  for  quelling  the  rebellion,  but  left  it 
to  join  the  insurgents,  with  such  precipitation 
that  he  forgot  his  hat  upon  the  bench.  The  in- 
surgents received  many  offers  of  assistance  from 
the  country  people,  but  were  obliged  to  decline 
them,  as  they  had  neither  arms  to  equip  nor  money 
to  pay  them.  They  therefore  deemed  it  advisable 
to  accept  none  but  such  as  came  mounted  and 
armed. 

At  this  period  Forster  received  information  of  a 
dextrous  exploit  performed  by  one  of  their  friends, 
a  Newcastle  skipper  of  the  name  of  Lancelot  Er- 
rington.  The  small  fort  of  Holy  Island  was  then 
Holy  Island  guarded  by  a  few  soldiers,  who  were 
captured  by  exchanged  once  a  week  from  the 
the  Jacobites—  garrison  of  Berwick.  It  seems  to 
have  occurred  to  the  Jacobites  that  this  fort  mi^ht 
be  of  considerable  service  to  them,  as  affording  a 
station  for  making  signals  to  the  French  ships, 
which  they  expected  to  land  on  that  coast  with 
reinforcements  of  troops  and  supplies  of  arms.  Ac- 
cordingly Errington,  accompanied  by  a  few  Jacobite 
friends,  sailed  on  the  10th  of  October  to  make  an 
attempt  upon  it,  and  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  sup- 
plying the  garrison  with  provisions,  his  appearance 
excited  no  suspicion.     He  was  admitted  as  usual 


into  the  port  near  the  castle,  and  subsequentl}-, 
while  part  of  the  garrison  were  visiting  his  ship, 
he  entered  the  castle  itself,  and  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  it  without  experiencing  the  least  resistance. 
As  soon  as  this  was  accomplished,  Errington  at- 
tempted to  apprise  his  friends  at  "VVark worth  of  the 
exploit  which  he  had  performed,  in  order  that 
immediate  assistance  might  be  sent  to  him.  Un- 
luckily his  signals  were  not  perceived  by  them ; 
while  the  Governor  of  Berwick,  having  received 
intelligence  of  the  capture  of  the  fort,  resolved  to 
make  an  effort  for  its  recovery  before  Errington 
could  receive  the  necessary  supplies  of  men  and 
provisions.  The  next  day  he  dispatched  a  party  of 
thirty  soldiers,  and  about  fifty  volunteers,  who, 
crossing  the  sands  at  low  water,  _  . 
attacked  the  little  fort,  and  instantly 
overpowered  the  handful  of  defenders.  Errington 
was  wounded  and  token  prisoner,  but  subsequently 
contrived  to  escape. 

The  main  body  of  the   insurgents  had  in   the 
meantime  experienced  a  severe  disappointment  in 
the  failure  of  their  attempt  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  important  town  of  Newcastle.     Un8ucceMful 
As  they  had  many  friends  in  the     attempt  upon 
place,  and  Sir  William   Blackett,       Newcastle. 
one  of  its  representatives  in  parliament,  and  a  great 
coal  proprietor,  and  therefore  possessed  of  extensive 
influence  among  the  keelmen,  was  understood  to  be 
warmly  inclined  towards  their  cause,  they  expected 
an  easy  capture  of  the  town,  intending  to  make  it 
a  grand  stronghold  for  their  party.     But  the  great 
body  of  the  inhabitants,  like  those  of  all  the  thriv- 
ing towns  in  the   country,  were  zealous  for  the 
reigning  family,  and  prepared  to  defend  the  place 
with  the  greatest  alacrity.     Newcastle,  though  not 
regularly  fortified,  had  strong  walls  and  gates,  which 
were  well  secured  and  defended  by  seven  hundred 
volunteers,  while  as  many   more  could  very  soon 
have  been  raised  among  the  keelmen  or  bargemen 
employed  on  the  Tyne.     The  Earl  of  Scarborough, 
Lord-lieutenant  of  Northumberland,  and  a  number 
of  the  neighbouring  gentry,  supported  the  well- 
affected  portion  of  the  citizens  in  their  resolution ; 
and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  the  arrival  of  a 
body  of  regular  troops  put  this  important  post  out 
of  danger.     Frustrated  in  their  de-    The  insurgent8 
signs  on  Newcastle,  the  insurgents        turn  aside 
turned    aside    to    Hexham,    from      to  Hexham, 
which  they  were  led,  few  of  them  knowing  whither, 
to  a  large  heath  or  moor  near  Dilston,  and  where 
they  halted,  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  surprise 
Newcastle.     But  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  General 
Carpenter  with  part  of  those  forces  with  which  he 
afterwards  attacked  the  insurgents,  they  again  re- 
tired to   Hexham,   where   they   proclaimed   King 
James,  nailing  the  proclamation  to  the  market-cross, 
where  it  was  allowed  to  remain  several  days  after 
they  had  left  the  town.     They  had,  a  few  days 
before,  sent  a  message  to  the  Earl  of  Mar,  inform- 
ing him  of  their  proceedings,  and  entreating  him  to 
send  them  a  reinforcement  of  foot  soldiers,  of  which 
they  stood  greatly  in  need. 
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While  the  Northumbrian  insurgents  were  thus 

t  »;  „  ;„    employed,    the    Jacobites    in    the 

Insurrection  in  r    J      * 

the  south-west    south-west    of  Scotland  had  also 
of  Scotland.      taken  up  arms,  and  placing  Vis- 
count  Kenmure,  a  Protestant   nobleman  of  high 
character,  at   their  head,    proposed   by  a  sudden 
effort  to  possess  themselves  of  the  town  of  Dum- 
fries.     The    citizens,    however,    prepared    for    a 
resolute  defence,  and  being  vigorously  supported 
by  the  Marquis  of  Annandale,  the  lord-lieutenant 
of  the   county,   and  by  many  of  the  Whig  gen- 
tlemen of  the  neighbourhood,    they  succeeded  in 
baffling  the  enterprise,  which,  if  successful,  must 
have   been   attended  with  credit   to  the  arms  of 
the  insurgents.      Lord  Kenmure,   finding  that  he 
could  not,  with  a  handful  of  cavalry,  propose  to 
storm  a  town  the  citizens  of  which  were  determined 
Junction  of      on  resistance>  resolved  to  unite  his 
the  Scotch       forces   with   the    Northumberland 
and  English      gentlemen  who  were  in    arms  in 
insurgents.       the  g&me  cauge  |  ^  for  ^  ^^ 

proceeded  through  Hawick  and  Jedburgh,  over  the 
Border  to  Rothbury,  where,  on  the  19th,  the 
junction  was  effected. 

"  The  two  bodies,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  in- 
spected each  other's  military  state  and  equipments 
wi'h  the  anxiety  of  mingled  hope  and  apprehension. 
The  general  character  of  the  troops  was  the  same, 
but  the  Scots  seemed  the  best  prepared  for  action, 
being  mounted  on  strong  hardy  horses  fit  for  the 
charge,  and  though  but  poorly  disciplined,  were  well 
armed  with  the  basket-hilted  broadsword,  then  com- 
mon throughout  Scotland.  The  English  gentlemen, 
j),  fective        on  tne  otner  hand,  were  mounted 

equipment  of  on  fleet  blood  horses,  better  adapted 
the  rebels.  for  {ne  race-course  and  hunting- 
field  than  for  action.  There  was  among  them  a 
great  want  of  war-saddles,  curb-bridles,  and,  above 
all,  of  swords  and  pistols ;  so  that  the  Scots  were 
inclined  to  doubt  whether  men  so  well  equipped  for 
flight,  and  so  imperfectly  prepared  for  combat, 
might  not,  in  case  of  an  encounter,  take  the  safer 
course,  and  leave  them  in  the  lurch.  They  were 
unpleasantly  reminded  of  their  want  of  swords  on 
entering  Wooler.  Their  commanding  officer  having 
given  the  order,  'Gentlemen,  you  that  have  swords, 
draw  them.'  '  And  what  shall  they  do  who  have 
none?'  inquired  a  fellow  among  the  crowd,  with 
some  drollery. 

"  Out  of  the  four  troops  commanded  by  Forster,  the 
two  raised  by  Lord  Derwentwater  and  Lord  Wid- 
drington  were,  like  those  of  the  Scots,  composed  of 
gentlemen,  and  their  relations  and  dependents. 
But  the  third  and  fourth  troops  differed  consider- 
ably in  their  composition.  The  one  was  commanded 
by  John  Hunter,  who  united  the  character  of  a 
Border  farmer  with  that  of  a  contraband  trader ; 
the  other  by  a  person  named  Douglas,  who  was  re- 
markable for  his  dexterity  and  success  in  searching 
for  arms  and  horses — a  trade  which  he  is  said  not 

Border  free-      to    have    limited    to   the    time    of 

hooters.         the  rebellion.     Into  the  troops  of 

these  last-named  officers   many  persons  of  slender 

VOL.  II. 


reputation  were  introduced,  who  had  either  lived 
by  smuggling,  or  by  the  ancient  Border  practice  of 
horse- lifting,  as  it  was  called.  These  light  and 
suspicious  characters,  however,  fought  with  deter- 
mined courage  at  the  barricades  of  Preston."* 

Meanwhile,  intelligence  of  this  rising  in  the 
south  of  Scotland  and  in  the  north  of  England, 
having  reached  Mar,  he  was  urged  to  quit  Perth, 
and  to  cross  the  Forth,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
a  junction  with  the  forces  in  the  south.  He,  how- 
ever, pleaded  the  intelligence  of  Mardecline8 
the    princes    intention    to   arrive  to  leave 

almost  immediately  in  the  north,  Perth, 

as  an  excuse  for  remaining  where  he  was,  and  for 
declining  to  break  through  the  Duke  of  Argyll's 
army,  and  the  cordon  of  English  men-of-war  which 
were  cruising  in  the  Firth.  If  he  were  to  march 
south  with  his  men,  James,  he  argued,  on  land- 
ing in  the  north,  would  find  himself  without  an 
adequate  force,  unless  he  brought  with  him  a 
foreign  army;  and  all  the  government  troops  under 
Argyll  would  be  stationed  between  the  prince  and 
his  faithful  adherents  who  had  taken  up  arms  in 
his  cause.  Such  a  representation  was  plausible 
enough;  but  though  his  movements  had  neither 
been  arrested  nor  hampered  by  expectations  of  the 
Chevalier's  speedy  arrival,  Mar  would  have  shrunk 
from  the  difficulty  of  leading  his  men  to  the  south 
through  the  formidable  guard  and  defences  of 
Argyll;  nor  would  he  have  ventured  to 'force  a 
passage  for  his  troops  across  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
where  a  strong  English  fleet  had  gathered  to 
block  up  this,  the  shortest  route  between  the  rebels 
of  the  north  and  their  southern  friends.  It  was 
essential,  however,  to  the  success  of  the  insurrec- 
tion, that  considerable  detachments  from  Mar's 
army  should  be  sent  to  strengthen  the  cause  in  the 
south ;  and  it  was  arranged  that  two  thousand  five 
hundred  men,  under  Brigadier  Mackintosh,  of 
Borlum,  a  bold  and  skilful  veteran,  should  attempt 
the  exploit  of  eluding  the  English  squadron  of 
observation  in  the  Firth,  and  march-  A  detachment 
ing  southwards.  The  difficulties  sent  across 
in  the  way  of  this  enterprise  were  tne  firth, 
surmounted  with  great  adroitness.  The  rebels  were 
masters  of  the  whole  Fife  coast,  and  considerable 
bodies  of  them,  engaged  in  collecting  the  land-tax, 
or  in  recruiting,  or  in  exacting  allegiance  from  the 
population,  had  frequently  been  observed  by  the 
English  squadron,  so  that  such  a  party  as  meant  to 
cross  the  Firth  might  appear  on  the  shore  without 
exciting  any  suspicion  in  the  English  naval  officers. 
The  brigadier's  men  took  possession  of  all  the  boats 
that  belonged  to  the  numerous  villages  on  the 
coast.  As  the  gathering  together  of  so  many  boats, 
and  the  bustle  connected  with  provisioning  those 

*  "  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,"  3rd  series,  vol.  i.  p.  261.  It 
is  supposed  that  not  a  few  of  these  Borderers  joined  the  in- 
surgents purely  for  the  more  convenient  exercise  of  their 
calling.  When  it  was  reported  that  Hunter  had  quartered 
his  troop  near  Carpenter's  camp,  a  gentleman  who  knew 
his  character  well,  exclaimed — "Then  we  shall  hear  no 
more  of  Carpenter's  dragoons;  let  Hunter  but  get  near 
them,  and  he  will  not  leave  them  a  horse  to  mount  on." 
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in  which  the  troop3  were  about  to  be  transported, 
were  sure  to  reveal  the  plot  to  the  men-of-war 
cruising  in  the  Firth,  a  clever  trick  was  adopted 
to  put  the  watchers  on  a  false  scent.  All  the  boats 
not  needed  for  the  embarkation  of  the  troops  were 
sent  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Burntisland,  as  if  the 
rebels  were  only  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to 
cross  at  that  part  of  the  coast.  The  Knglish 
vessels,  deceived  by  this  manoeuvre,  left  their  an- 
chorage, sailed  close  to  the  shore,  and  began  to  fire 
upon  the  fort  and  the  craft  in  the  harbour.  While 
this  was  going  on,  the  rebel  troops  destined  for  the 
south  were  preparing  to  cross  at  Elie,  Pittenweem, 
Crail,  and  other  small  ports  twenty  miles  eastward, 
and  out  of  sight  of  the  ships.  They  divided  them- 
selves into  two  companies,  one  to  cross  on  the 
night  of  the  12th  of  October,  and  the  other  on  the 
following  night.  The  first  detachment  had  made 
the  passage  safely  before  the  English  squadron 
saw  through  the  artful  arrangement;  and  the 
second  was  far  on  its  way  when  they  were  descried 
by  the  men  of- war,  who  immediately  weighed 
their  anchors  and  gave  chase.  But  as  wind  and 
tide  were  both  against  them,  they  only  succeeded 
in  capturing  a  single  boat.  A  few  otlier  boats, 
with  two  or  three  hundred  men  on  board,  were 
driven  upon  the  Isle  of  May;  but  the  remainder, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  sixteen  hundred  men, 
reached  the  southern  shore  in  safety.  They  quickly 
gathered  together  (for  they  had  landed  at  various 
points)  at  Haddington,  where  the  way  was  open  to 
the  souths  western  border,  which  was  held  by  their 
friends  under  Lord  Kenmure.  Brigadier  Mack- 
intosh, however,  resolved  upon  another  and  very 
Miirehos  upon  different  enterprise.  Edinburgh 
Edinburgh.  was  only  seventeen  miles  distant, 
and  the  road  thither  easy ;  the  citizens,  as  he 
learned,  were  in  a  state  of  great  consternation,  and 
it  seemed  quite  practicable  to  attack  and  take 
the  capital,  if  not  the  castle,  long  before  the  Duke 
of  Argyll  could  arrive  with  succour  from  Stirling 
Castle.  The  enterprise  suited  the  daring  leader 
and  his  troops,  elated  with  the  passage  of  the  Firth, 
and  eager  for  the  rich  spoils  to  be  found  in  Edin- 
burgh ;  and,  having  rested  only  for  a  single  day  in 
Haddington,  they  pushed  rapidly  towards  Edin- 
burgh. But  the  provost  and  burgesses  of  the  city 
had  already  heard  of  the  passage  of  a  large  rebel 
force  across  the  Firth,  and,  apprehending  an  attack, 
had  sent  immediate  notice  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
and  had  called  out  and  placed  at  the  most  vul- 
nerable points  the  city  guard,  the  trained  bands, 
and  the  volunteers.  The  messenger  dispatched 
to  .solicit  the  assistance  of  the  royal  general, 
reached  the  camp  at  Stirling  before  midday, 
(October  14th),  and  at  ten  o'clock  that  night,  the 
duke,  at  the  head  of  a  picked  force  of  three  hun- 
dred dragoons,  and  two  hundred  foot  soldiers 
mounted  upon  farm  horses,  rode  into  Edinburgh, 
through  the  West  Port,  just  as  the  Highlanders, 
sorely  fatigued  with  the  day's  march,  had  reached 
Jock's  Lodge,  within  a  mile  of  the  eastern  gate  of 
the  city. 


On  hearing  of  the  duke's  arrival,  the  insurgents 
turned  aside  to  Leith,  and  breaking  open  the  prison, 
they  released  the  men  who  had  been  taken  pri- 
soners in  the  boat  captured  by  the  man-of-war. 
They  then  took  possession  of  the  Takes -posses- 
citadel,  a  strong  fort  which  had  sion  of  Leith 
been  constructed  upwards  of  sixty  years  before 
by  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  nothing  but  the  gates, 
along  with  a  few  trifling  outworks,  had  been  either 
destroyed  or  injured  in  the  course  of  the  stormy 
years  which  had  passed  by  since  its  erection.  The 
main  fortifications  were  intact,  and  they  now  en- 
closed some  commodious  dwellings,  which  had  not 
formed  any  part  of  the  original  structure,  but  had 
been  used  as  bathing  quarters  by  some  of  the 
citizens  of  Edinburgh.  How  the  government  had 
neglected  to  take  possession  of  a  stronghold  which, 
if  not  valuable  to  them  on  account  of  its  proximity 
to  Edinburgh  Castle,  might  become  of  immense 
consequence  to  the  rebels,  cannot  now  be  conjec- 
tured. Old  Borlum,  as  he  was  called,  and  his 
followers  lost  no  time  in  preparing  to  repel  the 
expected  attack  of  the  enemy.  On  the  ramparts 
they  planted  cannon,  which  they  had  removed 
from  the  ships  in  the  harbour ;  and  with  large 
beams  of  wood,  and  planks,  barrels,  and  other 
lumber,  they  strengthened  every  weak  point  of  the 
defences,  and  carefully  barricaded  the  entrance. 
They  had  obtained  a  supply  of  victuals  and  brandy 
from  the  Custom  House,  which  they  rifled  in 
passing,  and  were  therefore  quite  prepared  for  a 
desperate  resistance. 

Early  on  the  following  day  (15th  October)  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  taking  six  hundred  of  the  city 
troops  in  addition  to  his  own  men,  summoned 
the  Leith  citadel  to  surrender.  He  Argyll  threat- 
threatened  an  assault  and  battery  ens  Leith  fort, 
by  heavy  artillery,  if  his  demand  was  not  com- 
plied with :  and  he  further  intimated  that,  in 
the  event  of  a  single  soldier  under  him  being 
killed  in  the  course  of  the  siege,  he  would  give 
no  quarter  to  the  rebel  garrison.  A  scornful  de- 
fiance was  returned:  "As  to  surrendering,  they 
laughed  at  it;  and  as  to  bringing  cannon  and 
assaulting  them,  they  were  ready  for  him ;  they 
would  neither  take  nor  give  any  quarter;  and  if 
he  thought  he  was  able  to  force  them,  he  might 
try  his  hand."*  The  duke,  after  attentively  recon- 
noitering  the  fort,  and  calculating  that  any  attack 
of  his  would  be  effectively  met  in  the  flank,  resolved, 
with  the  concurrence  of  his  officers,  to  delay  the 
assault,  and  led  back  his  troops  to  the  city.  The 
rebels,  anticipating  his  speedy  reappearance  with 
more  adequate  means  of  attack,  resolved  to  abandon 
the  place  before  the  next  day,  Mackintosh 
and  resume  their  march  south-  abandons  the 
wards,  as  Mar  had  expressly  en- 
joined. When  he  had  formed  this  resolution, 
Borlum  sent  a  boat  across  the  Firth  with  an 
express  to  acquaint  Mar  with  his  movements.  By 
causing  a  shot  to  be  fired  at  the  boat  as  it  left  the 
shore,  he  deceived  the  men-of-war  cruising  in  the 
*  Rae,  p.  262. 
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Forth,  and  induced  them  to  allow  it  to  pass,  in  the 
belief  that  it  belonged  to  their  friends.*  At  nine 
o'clock  they  quitted  the  citadel,  taking  advantage 
of  a  cloudy  sky,  and  keeping  along  the  beach 
towards  the  east,  round  the  head  of  the  pier.  Yet 
the  darkness,  which  favoured  them  with  its  con- 
cealment, occasioned  one  or  two  tragic  occurrences. 
A  Highland  soldier  saw  a  horseman  approaching, 
and  challenged  him  in  Gaelic.  The  language  in 
which  the  challenge  was  given  was  totally  new  and 
unintelligible  to  the  stranger,  who  hesitated  for  a 
reply,  and  was  forthwith  shot  dead.  The  body  was 
recognised  as  that  of  a  Mr.  Malloch,  of  Mu trie- 
Shields,  a  Lowland  laird,  who  had  joined  the 
insurgents  on  that  day.  When  the  troops  had 
got  beyond  Musselburgh,  some  false  alarm  arose, 
and  led  to  a  random  firing,  which  had  a  fatal  result 
far  a  Highland  sergeant  and  soldier. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  the  troops 
Halt  at  arrived  at  Seton  House,  the  strongly 
Seton  House,  fortified  mansion  of  their  friend  the 
Earl  of  Winton,  which  was  protected  by  a  high 
wall.  Here  they  were  in  the  midst  of  agricultural 
plenty,  and  their  foraging  parties  experienced  no 
difficulty  in  procuring  provisions.  A  detachment 
of  troops  from  Edinburgh,  reinforced  by  the  Whig 
landlords  of  the  district,  appeared  before  Seton  on 
the  first  day  of  its  being  garrisoned  by  the  rebels, 
but  retired  without  risking  a  contest.  On  the 
following  day,  Lord  Rothes,  at  the  head  of  five 
hundred  men,  made  a  similar  demonstration,  but 
did  not  venture  to  attack  the  insurgents.  But  on 
the  19th,  Mackintosh,  having  received  fresh  instruc- 
tions to  resume  his  march  from  the  Earl  of  Mar, 
who  had  manoeuvred  so  as  to  draw  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  back  to  Stirling,  departed  with  the  High- 
landers from  Seton  House,  and  marched  towards 
the  Borders  to  meet  Forster  and  the  southern 
insurgents.  General  Wightman  immediately 
took  possession  of  Seton  as  a  government  strong- 
hold. 

Mackintosh  now  received  fresh  orders  from  Mar 

Junction  of       to  can7  out  his  original  insfruc- 

the  bodies  at      tions,  and  to  proceed  without  fur- 

Klso.  (her   delay   towards   the  Borders, 

for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  junction  with  the 

cavalry,  under  Lord  Kenmure  and  Mr.  Forster.  f   He 

ai  cordingly  directed  his  march  through  the  lonely 

•  In  a  letter  of  the  13th  Oct.,  Lord  Mar  says  :  "  I  wish, 
with  all  my  heart,  that  they  may  have  gone  towards  Had- 
•Hngton,  and  so  on  south,  to  meet  our  friendd  who  are  in 
i  ma  there.  In  my  last  orders  to  them  before  they  em- 
b.rkfd,  I  recommended  this  most  to  them,  and  I  am  now 
mi  some  pain  ;n  ease  they  should  not  follow  it,  but  march 
straight  to  Leith  or  Edinburgh  ;  for,  by  the  accounts  I  have, 
I  am  persuaded  D.  [Duke  of]  Argyll  will  immediately 
either  march  to  Edinburgh  himself,  or  send  a  considerable 
part  of  his  army  there  ;  but  if  our  people  march  immedi- 


ately south,  they  will  be  got  out  of  his  reach  before  he  can 

come  up  with  them." — Mar 

Historv. 


Papers,  quoted  in   Burton's 


t  In  his  march  through  East  Lothian  the  brigadier  was 
with  difficulty  prevented  from  burning  Hermandston,  the 
seat  of  Dr.  Sinclair,  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  the 
youngest  6on  of  Mr.  Hepburn,  of  Keith,  who  was  killed  on 
the  8th  of  October,  in  resisting  an  attempt  made  by  Dr. 
Sinclair  and  Mr.  Hepburn,  of  Humbie,  tc  arrest  Keith,  in 


wilds  of  Lammermoor,  and  reached  the  village  of 
Longformacus  on  the  evening  of  the  10th  of  Octo- 
ber. He  continued  his  march  next  day  toDunse, 
where  he  proclaimed  the  Chevalier.  On  the  22nd 
he  proceeded  to  Kelso,  which  had  been  appointed 
as  the  place  of  junction  with  the  southern  insur- 
gents. On  the  approach  of  the  brigadier,  a  body  of 
militia  and  volunteers,  who  had  assembled  for  the 
defence  of  the  place,  under  Sir  William  Ben  not  of 
Grubbet,  hurriedly  evacuated  the  town,  and  retired 
to  Edinburgh. 

The  southern  insurgents  reached  Kelso  on  the 
afternoon  of  Saturday  the  22nd,  and,  learning  that 
the  Highlanders  were  still  a  few  miles  distant,  the 
Scottish  part  of  the  cavalry  marched  through 
Kelso,  without  halting,  to  meet  their  northern 
allies  at  Ednam  Bridge,  and  conducted  them  in 
triumph  into  the  town,  with  the  bagpipes  playing. 
Their  combined  forces,  when  mustered,  were  found 
to  amount  to  about  six  hundred  horse,  and  one 
thousand  four  hundred  foot.  The  day  after  their 
arrival  was  entirely  spent  in  appropriate  reli- 
gious exercises.  Orders  were  given  by  Viscount 
Kenmure,  who  commanded  when  in  Scotland,  that 
the  troops  should  attend  divine  service  in  the  magni- 
ficent Abbey  founded  by  David  I.,  then  occupied  as 
a  presbyterian  place  of  worship.  Mr.  Buxton,  who 
has  been  already  mentioned,  read  prayers,  after 
which,  Mr.  Patten,  chaplain  to  Mr.  Forster,  and  the 
historian  of  the  rebellion,  preached  a  sermon  on  here- 
ditary right,  from  Deut.  21st  and  17th — "  The  right 
of  the  first-born  is  his."  In  the  afternoon,  Mr. 
Irvine,  an  old  Scottish  episcopalian  clergyman,  deli- 
vered a  discourse  full  of  earnest  exhortation  to  his 
hearers  to  be  zealous  and  steady  in  the  cause  in  which 
they  had  embarked,  which  discourse,  by  his  own 
information  to  Mr.  Patten,  he  had  preached  nearly 
thirty  years  before  in  the  Highlands,  to  Lord  Dun- 
dee and  his  army,  a  little  before  the  battle  of  Killie- 
crankie.  "  It  was  very  agreeable,''  says  Patten, 
"  to  see  how  decently  and  reverently  the  very  com- 
mon Highlanders  behaved,  and  answered  the  re- 
sponses according  to  the  rubric,  to  the  shame  of 
many  that  pretend  to  more  polite  breeding." 

Next  day,  October  24th,  the  whole  army  marched 
to  the  market-cross,  with  drums  beating  and  colours 
flying;  and  a  circle  having  been  formed,  with  the 
chiefs  and  officers  in  the  centre,  King  James  was 
proclaimed  by  Mr.  Seton  of  Barnes,  claimant  of  the 
vacant  Earldom  of  Dunfermline.  The  manifesto  of 
the  Earl  of  Mar  was  next  read,  at  the  end  of  which 
the  people  shouted,  u  No  union  !  no  malt-tax !  no 
salt-tax !"  such  being  the  popular  grievances  of  the 
period.  Here,  as  at  other  places,  the  rebels  appro- 
priated the  public  revenues  to  their  own  use.  They 
also  instituted  a  search  for  arms,  and  seized  several 
pieces  of  cannon  brought  by  Sir  William  Bennet 
from  the  ancient  fortress  of  Hume  Castle,  where 
they  had  in  former  times  been  employed  for  the 

his  own  house,  just  as  he  was  setting  out  to  join  the  troop 
of  Jacobites  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Winton. 
Hermandston,  however,  was  plundered  by  Lord  Nairne's 
Highlanders  of  everything  of  the  least  value. 
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Disputes 
between  the 
English  and 

Sc-'tch 
insurgents — 


purpose  of  annoying'  the  English  in  their  incursions 
into  Scotland.  They  likewise  plundered  the  man- 
sions of  several  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  destroyed  all  the  corn  they  could  find  upon  their 
estates.* 

The  insurgents  remained  in  Kelso  from  the  22nd  to 
the  27th  of  October,  and  hearing  that  General  Car- 
penter had  advanced  as  far  as  Wooler,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attacking  them,  they  held  a  council  of  war 
to  deliberate  on  the  course  which  they  should  pursue. 
One  plan  of  operations  was  advo- 
cated by  the  Scots,  another  by  the 
English.     The  former  proposed  to 
follow  out  the  design  with  which 
Mar   had    sent    the    Highlanders 
across  the  Forth,  by  moving  westward  along  the 
Border,  reducing  in  their  way  the  towns  of  Dum- 
fries, Ayr,  and  Glasgow,  and  then,  uniting  with  the 
insurgent  clans  of  the  West  Highlanders,  operate 
upon  the  rear  of  Argyll's  army,  while  the  Earl  of 
War  should  attack  him  in  front.     In  this  way  they 
contended,  there  was  every  chance  of  their  being 
able  to  drive  the  Duke  of  Argyll  entirely  out  of 
Scotland.     The  English  portion  of  the  insurgents, 
oh  the  other  hand,  insisted  that  they  should  march 
southwards,  and  attack  General  Carpenter,  who  was 
coming  towards  them  at  the  head  of  about  nine 
hundred1  newly  levied  troops,  who  were  not  only 
very  raw  soldiers,  but  much  fatigued  with  forced 
marches.     Their  great  superiority  of  numbers  would 
liaye  made  them  almost  certain  of  victory,  which 
would  have  cast  no  small  lustre  on  their  arms,  and 
have  drawn  many  accessions  to  their  force.     Either 
of  these  plans,  if  decidedly  pursued,  seemed  to  pro- 
mise success  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  irreconcilable 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  their  comparative  merits 
between  the  two  portions  of  the  army,  rendered  it 
im possible  to  adopt  either  course.     The  Highlanders 
positively  refused  to  enter  England,  and  the  English 
were  determined  to  advance  no  further  into  Scotland. 
In  the  end  a  half-measure  was  agreed  upon.     They 
—unwise  course   resolved  to  march  neither  against 
adopted  by       Carpenter  nor  Argyll,  but  to  move 
westward    along    the     Border — a 
course  which  might  advance  them  equally  on  their 
road,   whether  they   should  finally   determine   to 
march  to  the  west  of  Scotland  or  into  Lancashire. 
Like   all  half-measures,   this   foolish   scheme   was 
signally  unsuccessful ;  for  General  Carpenter  and 
his  dragoons  falling  into  their  track,  and  following 
in  their  rear,  gave  to  their  march  the  appearance  of 
a  flight.     On  the  horse  arriving  at  Jedburgh,  an 
alarm  was  given  that  Lord  Lumley,  who  had  lately 
raised  a  body  of  light  horse  in  Northumberland, 
had  attacked  their  foot,  who  were  considerably  in 
the  rear.     This  intelligence  produced  no  little  con- 
sternation, and   Charles  RadclifFe,   mounting    his 
horse,  called  on  "  all  those  who  had  any  courage" 
to  mount  and  follow  him.     Some  of  those  who  stood 
beside  the  general  tore  off  the  white  cockades  from 
their  hats,  to  make  themselves  appear  guiltless  in 
the  eyes  of  those  by  whom  they  expected  to  be  im- 
*  Appendix  to  Patten's  History  of  the  Rebellion  of  1715. 


Renewed  dis- 
putes between 
the  English 

and  the 
Highlanders. 


mediately  taken.  Others  sought  places  of  conceal- 
ment throughout  the  town.  The  greater  part  even- 
tually mounted  their  horses,  and  marched  out  to 
meet  the  foot,  but  the  alarm  proved  false  ;  so  thev 
returned,  says  Patten,  "  worse  frightened  than 
hurt."  After  remaining  for  two  days  at  Jedburgh, 
the  insurgents  resolved  to  cross  the  hills  into  North 
Tynedale,  and,  accordingly,  Captain  Hunter,  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  was  dis- 
patched thither  to  provide  quarters  for  the  arm  v. 
But  the  Highlanders  having  still  resolutely  refused 
to  cross  the  Border,  they  were  eventually  obliged 
to  alter  their  intention,  and  to  march  towards 
Hawick.  Here  Lord  Derwentwater,  his  brother, 
Mr.  Charles  Radcliffe,  and  the  other  leaders,  were 
hospitably  entertained  at  a  house  belonging  to  the 
Duchess  of  Buccleuch. 

While  lying  at  Hawick,  the  disputes  between 
the  Highlanders  and  the  English 
respecting  their  final  course  came 
almost  to  an  open  rupture,  and  the 
former  separated  themselves  from 
the  horse,  and,  drawing  up  on  a 
moor  above  the  town,  declared  that  they  would  on 
no  consideration  go  into  England  to  be  kidnapped 
and   made  slaves  of,  as   their   ancestors  were   in 
Cromwell's  time.    And  when  the  horse,  exasperated 
at  their  obstinacy,  threatened  to  surround  them  and 
force  them  to  march,  they  cocked  their  pieces,  and 
calmly  observed  that  if  they  must  needs  be  made 
a  sacrifice,  they  were  determined  at  least  that  it 
should   be  in    their  own    country.      While    this 
humour  lasted  they  would  allow  no  one  to  speak 
to  them  but  the  Earl  of  Winton,  who  earnestly 
advocated  the  plan   of  marching  northward,  and 
falling   upon  Argyll's   rear.     The   English    forces 
adhered  with  equal  obstinacy  to  their  own  scheme 
of  marching  into  England  ;    Lord  Derwentwater 
and  his  brother  alone  took  part  with  the  High- 
landers, being  of  opinion  that  they  would  be  better 
able  to  serve  the  cause  in  which  they  were  embarked 
by  joining  the  army  in  Scotland  than  by  continuing 
their  route  to  England,  where  it.  was    uncertain 
what  assistance  they  might  obtain,  many  of  their 
friends  there  being  men  of  fortune,  and  having  too 
large  an  interest  at  stake  to  embark  in  the  affair 
without  strong  assurance  of  success.     Lord  Der- 
wentwater conceived  it  the  wiser  policy  to  strike  a 
bold  stroke  in  Scotland,  and  endeavour  to  complete 
the  conquest  of  that  country,  which  would  enable 
them  to  raise  a  powerful  army,  and  march  upon 
England  with  an  overwhelming  force,  possessing 
at  the  same  time  resources  for  supplies,  and  a  place 
of  retreat  in    case  of  any  disaster.      Whereas,  in 
England,  should  they  be  defeated,  the  cause  would 
be  ruined,  as  they  had  no  means  of  retrieving  the 
misfortune.     The  leaders  having  refused  to  listen  to 
this  prudent  counsel,  Charles  Radcliffe  begged  for 
only  one  hundred  horse,  that  with  them  he  might 
take  his  fortune  along  with  the  Highlanders.    This 
also  was  refused,  lest  it  should  weaken  their  forces. 
At  length,  after  several  hours'  debate,  the  High- 
landers consented  to  continue  with  the  army  so  long 
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as  it  should  remain  in  Scotland,  but  on  no  account 
to  enter  England. 

On  Sunday,  October  30th,  they  entered  Lang- 
holm. Here  they  were  informed  by  a  gentleman, 
who  had  that  morning  seen  Carpenter's  troops  enter 
Jedburgh,  that  they  were  so  completely  worn  out 
by  fatigue,  as  to  seem  almost  incapable  of  resist- 
ance. But  although  this  information  was  laid 
before  a  council  of  war,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
come  to  any  resolution  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and 
They  threaten  the  utmost  that  the  Scots  could 
Dumfries.  get  their  associates  to  consent  to 
was,  to  join  in  an  attack  upon  the  town  of  Dumfries. 
The  citizens  of  this  town,  however,  who  thus  saw 
themselves  a  second  time  threatened  by  the  insur- 
gent forces,  again  assumed  an  attitude  of  resistance, 
and  marched  out  to  occupy  a  position  in  front  of 
the  place,  on  which  they  threw  up  some  hasty  forti- 
fications. At  the  same  time  they  received  intelli- 
gence from  General  Carpenter  that  if  they  could 
but  defend  themselves  for  six  hours,  he  would 
within  that  time  attack  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  On 
the  morning  of  the  31st  of  October  the  insurgents 
left  Langholm  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  Dum- 
fries, and  an  advanced  party  of  four  hundred  horse 
had  proceeded  as  far  as  Blacket-ridge,  when  they 
were  met  by  an  express  from  their  friends  in 
Dumfries,  informing  them  of  the  preparations 
which  the  citizens  of  that  town  had  made  for  its 
defence.  Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  this  mes- 
sage, the  dispute  was  renewed  between  the  Scots 
and  English.;  the  former  insisting  on  their  original 
plan  of  forming  a  junction  with  the  Earl  of  Mar, 
while  Mr.  Forster  and  his  friends  obstinately  ad- 
hered to  their  proposal  of  entering  England,  affirm- 
ing that  they  had  received  letters  which  assured 
them  of  the  general  co-operation  of  the  numerous 
Roman  Catholic  gentry,  and  that  upon  appearing 
there  they  would  be  joined  by  twenty  thousand  men. 
Lord  Derwentwater  continued  strongly  to  protest 
against  the  proposed  measure,  as  certain  to  end  in 
their  ruin,  but  his  remonstrances  were  not  heeded. 
The  rest  of  the  English  leaders  urged  the  advantages 
of  their  plan  with  such  vehemence  as  to  bear  down 

They  resolve  a^  opposition.  After  a  long  alter- 
to'mareh        cation   they  finally  resolved  upon 

into  England.  the  invasion  of  Lancashire,  pro- 
vided they  could  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Earl  of 
Winton  and  Brigadier  Mackintosh,  who  were  not 
present  at  the  consultation,  and  who  had  all  along 
strenuously  opposed  the  measure.  Mackintosh's 
opinion,  however,  had  undergone  a  change  on  the 
subject.  He  is  loudly  accused  of  being  determined 
by  a  love  of  plunder,  which  would  have  better 
become  a  lower  rank  in  the  army;  and  it  is  alleged 
that  on  this  occasion  he  had  been  gained  over  by 
the  prospects  of  personal  advantage  held  out  to  him 
by  the  English  gentlemen.  The  messenger  dis- 
patched by  the  council  to  ascertain  if  the  brigadier 
would  agree  to  their  project,  found  him  in  the 
middle  of  the  river  Esk,  in  the  act  of  stopping 
about  three  hundred  of  his  men,  who,  already  aware 
of  the  design  of  taking  them  into  England,  had 


commenced  a  retreat  towards  the  Highlands.  On 
the  message  being  delivered  to  him  he  immediately 
decided  in  favour  of  the  proposal  to  march  into 
England,  where  there  were  "  both  meat,  men,  and 
money,"  and  accordingly  exerted  himself  to  prevail 
upon  his  men  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  council.  He 
succeeded  with  the  greater  part,  but  a  detachment 
of  about  five  hundred  resisted  all  A  portion  of 
his  arguments,  and,  disregarding  the  High- 
his  orders,  broke  away  entirely  landers  infuse 
from  their  companions,  with  the  toJomt  em- 
purpose  of  returning  home  through  the  western 
districts  and  by  the  heads  of  the  Forth.  The  diffi- 
culty of  finding  provisions,  however,  compelled 
them  to  separate  into  small  parties,  and  the  greater 
part  of  them  were,  consequently,  captured  by  the 
peasantry  about  the  upper  part  of  Clydesdale,  and 
committed  to  prison.  The  Earl  of  Winton  was 
also  so  strongly  dissatisfied  with  The  Earl 
the  resolution  adopted  by  the  of  Winton. 
general  body  that  he  left  the  array  with  a  consider- 
able part  of  his  troops,  and  proceeded  some  distance 
towards  the  north,  as  if  he  had  renounced  the  enter- 
prise entirely.  Being  overtaken,  however,  by  a 
messenger  from  the  council,  and  entreated  to  accede 
to  their  wishes,  he  stood  for  some  time  pensive  and 
silent,  apparently  pondering  the  various  chances 
of  the  two  courses  presented  to  his  choice.  At 
length  he  broke  out  with  an  exclamation,  which 
was  certainly  characteristic  of  his  romantic  and 
somewhat  extravagant  mind — "It  shall  never  be 
said  in  history  to  after  generations  that  the  Eavl  of 
Winton  deserted  King  James's  interest  and  his 
country's  good."  Then  taking  himself  by  the  two 
ears  he  added — u  You  or  any  man  shall  have  liberty 
to  cut  these  out  of  my  head,  if  we  do  not  all  repent 
it ! "  But  though  this  unfortunate  young  nobleman 
again  joined  the  insurgent  forces,  it  was  remarked 
that  he  ceased  to  take  any  interest  in  the  debates  or 
deliberations  of  his  party.  Patten,  indeed,  states 
that  "  he  was  never  afterwards  called  to  any 
council  of  war,  and  was  slighted  in  various  ways, 
having  often  no  quarters  provided  for  him,  and  at 
other  times  very  bad  ones,  not  fit  for  a  nobleman 
and  his  family ;  yet,  being  in  for  it,  he  resolved  to 
go  forwards,  and  diverted  himself  with  any  com- 
pany, telling  many  pleasant  stories  of  his  travels, 
and  his  living  unknown  and  obscurely  with  a  hlack- 
smith  in  France,  whom  he  served  some  years  as  a 
bellows-blower  and  under-servant,  till  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  death  of  his  father,  and  that  his 
tutor  had  given  out  that  he  was  dead,  upon  which 
he  resolved  to  return  home ;  and  when  there,  met 
with  a  cold  reception."  The  main  body  of  the 
insurgents,  weakened  by  the  desertion  of  the  five 
hundred  Highlanders,  entered  England  on  the  1st 
of  November,  and  took  up  their  quarters  for  that 
night  at  Brampton,  a  small  market  town  in  Cum- 
berland, near  Carlisle,  where,  as  usual,  they  seized 
the  money  collected  for  the  excise  on  malt  and  ale. 
Here  Mr.  Forster  opened  a  commission  which  he 
had  received  during  the  march  from  Lord  Mar, 
authorising  him  to  act  as  general  in  England.     It 
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is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  desire  to  obtain 
the  supreme  command  of  the   army  might  have 
made  this  gentleman  the  more  anxious  for  having 
the  march  directed  on  his  native  country  ;   and  a 
slight  success  which  he  met  with  at  this  period 
seemed  to  afford  some  justification  of  his  scheme. 
Flight  of  the      The  horse  militia  of  Westmoreland 
English         and  of  the  northern  parts  of  Lan- 
nniiua.  cashire  had  been  drawn  out  to  op- 

pose the  insurgents,  and  at  Penrith  they  were  joined 
by  the  posse  comitatus  of  Cumberland,  amounting 
to  twelve  thousand  men, headed  by  Lord  Lonsdale 
and  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  But  this  enormous  host 
was  composed  of  ignorant  and  undisciplined  rustics, 
ill  armed  and  worse  arrayed,  who  had  formed  to 
themselves  such  a  dreadful  idea  of  the  fierceness 
and  irresistible  valour  of  the  rebel  army,  that  they 
were  no  sooner  made  aware  of  the  approach  of  an  ad- 
vanced party  of  these  than  they  were  seized  with  a 
panic,  and  took  to  flight  in  all  directions.  The  insur- 
gentscollecteda  considerable  quantity  of  arms  which 
the  fugitives  had  thrown  away  in  their  flight,  and 
took  a  great  number  prisoners,  who,  being  of  little 
value  to  their  captors,  were  immediately  set  at 
liberty— a  kindness  which  they  repaid  by  shouting 
"  God  save  King  James,  and  prosper  his  merciful 
army  ! "  *  Lord  Lonsdale,  deserted  by  all  save  about 
twenty  of  his  own  servants,  found  shelter  in  the  old 
castle  of  Appleby. 

In  Penrith  they  collected  the  money  belonging 
to  the  revenue,  and  seized  what  arms  they  could 
find,  but  did  no  injury  to  the  town,  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  which  treated  them  from  the  first 
with  all  manner  of  civility.     Patten  mentions  that 
some  individuals  requested   permission  from    Mr. 
Forster  to  pull  down  or  burn  a  presbyterian  meeting- 
house, but  he  at  once  rejected  the  request,  observ- 
ing, "  That  he  intended  to  gain  by  clemency,  and 
not  by  cruelty."f      From  Penrith  the  insurgents 
marched  next  day  to  Appleby,  where  they  halted 
two  days  to  refresh  themselves,  the  Highlanders 
being  very  much  fatigued  by  the  forced  marches 
which  they  had  for  some  time  made,  although  the 
horse  had  carried  their  arms  most  of  the  way. 
From  Appleby  they  proceeded  to  Kendal,  and  from 
Indifference  of    Kendal  to  Kirby  Lonsdale,  every - 
the  English       where    proclaiming   King  James, 
peoP e>  and   levying    the    public   money. 

Hitherto  they  had  seen  nothing  of  that  enthusiasm 
in  their  cause  which  the  English  leaders  had  taught 
their  associates  to  expect.  Most  of  the  leading 
Roman  Catholics,  indeed,  in  Cumberland  and  "West- 
moreland— such  as  Mr.  Howard  of  Corby,  and  Mr. 
Curwen  of  Workington — had  been  previously  se- 
cured by  the  government  in  Carlisle  Castle.  Instead 
of  increasing,  the  number  of  insurgents  rather  dimi- 
nished; for  at  Penrith  seventeen  Teviotdale  gentle- 
men abandoned  their  cause,  thinking  it  hopeless.  At 
Kirby  Lonsdale,  however,  a  number  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  gentry  of  Lancashire,  with  whom  Forster 

*  Letter  about  the  Occurrences  on  the  way  to  and  at 
Preston.     By  an  Eye-witness. 
t  Patten's  History  of  the  Eebellioa  of  1715. 


had  been   corresponding,  came   up   and   enrolled 
themselves. 

An  individual  of  the  name  of  Gvvyn,  %.ho  accom- 
panied the  insurgents,  is  stated  to  have  taken  a 
\  curious  mode  of  exhibiting  his  zeal  for  their  cause 
during  the  march.  At  every  church  which  they 
passed  he  carefully  erased  King  George's  name 
from  the  prayer-books,  substituting  that  of  King 
James,  in  a  nice  hand,  resembling  print,  so  that  the 
alteration  could  scarcely  be  perceived. 

Their  next  remove  was  to  Lancaster;  and  during 
the  march  they  learned  from  Mr.  Charles  Wid- 
drington,  brother  to  Lord  Widdrington,  who  had 
been  sent  forward  to  warn  their  friends  in 
Lancashire  of  their  approach,  James  pro- 
that  King  James  had  been  pro-  claimed  at 
claimed  at  Manchester,  the  in-  Manuhwjier. 
habitants  of  which  seemed  disposed  to  embark 
in  the  insurrection,  and  form  a  company  for  that 
purpose;  and  that  the  gentry  of  the  country  in 
that  direction  had  declared  their  intention  to  join 
them.  This  cheering  intelligence  raised  the  spirits 
of  the  Highlanders,  who  had  loudly  complained 
that  all  the  specious  promises  held  out  to  them  re- 
specting the  vast  reinforcements  by  which  they 
were  to  be  joined  had  proved  a  delusion  ;  and  with 
the  confident  expectation  of  success,  they  continued 
their  march  to  Lancaster.  The  notorious  Colonel 
Charteris,  who  then  occupied  the  town,  wished  to 
defend  the  place  by  blowing  up  the  bridge  over  the 
Lune,  in  order  to  prevent  the  enemy's  passage  : 
but  this  being  opposed  by  the  inhabitants,  he 
retired,  and  the  insurgents  entered  the  town  with- 
out hindrance.  They  had  here  tee  satisfaction  to 
release  several  of  their  friends  imprisoned  in  the 
county  jails;  especially  one  Thomas  Syddal,  who 
had  headed  a  mob  at  Manchester  in  pulling  down 
a  dissenting  chapel.  They  remained  at  Lancaster 
two  days,  and  then  pushed  for-  The  insurgents 
ward  to  Preston,  a  town  equally  reach  Preston. 
Jacobitish  and  Catholic,  from  which  Stanhope's 
regiment  of  dragoons,  and  a  body  of  militia, 
thought  it  prudent  to  retire  on  their  approach. 

At  Preston  the  insurgents  were  joined  by  nearly 
all  the  Roman  Catholic  gentry  of    They  receive  a 
the   district,    with   their  servants       large  rem- 
and tenantry,   to    the   number  of       ^'cement, 
about  twelve  hundred.     But  this  large  accession  of 
force  might  in  various  respects  be  considered  an 
incumbrance  rather  than  a  help,  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  new  recruits   being   very  imperfectly 
armed,  and  none  of  them  having  any  notion  of 
discipline.     Forster,  who  was  en-     Incompetency 
tirely  ignorant  of  war,  began  now    of  their  leader, 
to  assume  the  airs  ofa  conqueror,  thinking  that  the 
forces  of  the  government  would  never  be  able  to 
face  him.     But  the  veteran  brigadier,  who  knew 
the  value  of  such  an  undisciplined  rabble,   enter- 
tained a  very  different  opinion.     "  Are  these  the 
fellows  that  ye  intend  to  fight  Willis  with?"  he 
said  in  derision  to  Forster,  as  he  pointed  through  a 
window  to  a  pack  of  louts  who  passed  along  the 
street.    "  Gude  faith,  man,  an  ye  had  ten  thousand 
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of  them,  I  would  engage  to  beat  the  whole  with  a 
squadron  of  Willis's  dragoons."  * 

The  design  of  the  rebels  was  now  to  possess  them- 
selves of  Warrington  Bridge,  with  a  view  to  secur- 
ing Liverpool.  But  while  they  were  planning  an 
attack  on  this  celebrated  seaport,  which  the  citizens 
were  making  active  preparations  to  defend,  the 
government  forces  were  advancing  towards  them 
from  several  quarters,  and  taking  measures  for 
crushing  the  insurrection  altogether.  Of  this, 
however,  strange  to  say,  the  insurgents  had  no 
knowledge.  And  though  a  very  large  body  of  the 
gentry  of  the  country,  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  populace,  were  friendly  to  them,  so  thoroughly 
had  the  spirit  of  delusion  possessed  the  whole  party, 
and  pervaded  all  their  proceedings,  that  they  suf- 
fered themselves  to  be  completely  surprised.  The 
Jacobites  in  the  west  of  England  had,  during  the 
past  year,  raised  so  many  riots  and  disorders,  that 
the  government  had  been  obliged  to  send  more 
troops  to  that  quarter  than  to  any  other  district  of 
the  country — a  circumstance  very  unfortunate  for 
the  rebels.  These  troops  were  now  quartered  in 
the  neighbouring  towns  of  Manchester,  Chester, 
Birmingham,  Stafford,  and  Wolverhampton,  and 
they  received  orders  from  General  Willis,  who  com- 
manded in  Cheshire  for  the  government,  appointing 
them  to  rendezvous  at  Warrington  Bridge,  on  the 
10th  of  November,  intending  to  place  himself  at 
their  head,  and  dispute  with  the  insurgents  their 
approach  to  Manchester.  In  the  meantime,  General 
Carpenter,  on  learning  that  the  rebels  were  in  full 
march  into  England,  had  also  crossed  the  Border, 
and  hastened,  by  forced  marches,  to  Durham,  where 
an  express  reached  him  from  General  Willis  to 
quicken  and  direct  his  march.  On  the  11th,  just 
as  the  insurgents  had  taken  possession  of  Preston, 
Willis  left  Manchester  for  Wigan,  with  four  regi- 

Approach  of      ments  of  cavalry  and  one  of  foot  — 
the  royal        for   the    most    part   newly  raised, 
forces.  kut   commanded   by    experienced 

officers.  At  Wigan  he  was  joined  by  Pitt's  regi- 
ment of  dragoons,  which  had  been  quartered  there, 
and  also  by  Stanhope's,  which  had  retired  from 
Preston  on  the  approach  of  the  insurgents.  Having 
there  learned  that  General  Carpenter  was  advanc- 
ing from  the  opposite  quarter,  and  would  be  read}- 
to  take  the  rebel  forces  in  flank,  he  determined  to 
march  straight  upon  Preston  next  day. 

These  tidings  came  like  a  thunderbolt  on  the 
rebel  army.  It  was  not  till  the  evening  of  the 
11th  that  Forster  was  made  aware  of  Willis's  ap- 
proach, by  a  letter  which  one  of  their  friends  had 
sent  to  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater.  The  intelli- 
gence seems  to  have  completely  disheartened  and 
confounded  him,  and  the  result  showed  how  inca 
pable  was  this  boastful  man  of  commanding  such  a 
bold  enterprise.  Instead  of  summoning  a  council 
to  deliberate  on  the  emergency,  or  issuing  any 
Plans  orders  for  defence,  he  sent  the  let- 

of  defence.        ter   to   Lord  Kenmure,  and  went 
to  bed.     It  was  not  till  he  was  roused  by  Lord 
*  Annals  of  King  George  II.,  p.  136. 


Kenmure  and  other  officers  from  his  unseasonable 
slumbers,  that  he  directed  any  measures  to  be 
taken  for  defence.  A  hurried  council  was  now 
held,  and  it  was  determined  to  send  out  an  ad- 
vanced party  of  horse  towards  Wigan,  to  plant 
strong  guards  at  Derrin  and  Kibble  Bridges,  and 
to  get  the  whole  army  in  readiness  to  fight  at  the 
shortest  notice.* 

There  were  two  plans  of  defence  open  to  the 
choice  of  the  insurgent  general — either  to  march 
out  and  dispute  with  the  royal  forces  the  passage 
of  the  river  Ribble,  by  which  Preston  is  covered  ; 
or  to  remain  within  the  town,  and  defend  it  by  the 
assistance  of  such  temporary  fortifications  and  bar- 
ricades as  could  be  hastily  constructed  before  the 
enemy's  approach.  The  first  of  these  courses  had 
many  obvious  advantages.  The  bridge  across  the 
Ribble  was  long  and  narrow,  and  might  have  been 
easily  defended  by  a  handful  of  men  against  a 
numerous  army.  It  seems  to  be  generally  ad- 
mitted, that  if  Forster  had  contested  the  passage  of 
the  bridge  with  General  Willis,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  rendered  two  adjacent  fords  impassable, 
which  might  easily  have  been  done,  he  might  have 
made  an  effectual  resistance — even,  perhaps,  have 
destroyed  the  royal  army. 

Between  the  bridge  and  the  town  there  extended 
a  long  and  deep  lane,  bordered  with  steep  banks 
surmounted  by  strong  hedges.  The  lane  was  in 
some  places  so  narrow  that  two  men  could  not  ride 
abreast.  This,  it  seems,  was  the  place  where,  in 
1648,  Cromwell  experienced  such  a  determined  re- 
sistance from  the  royalists,  who  are  said  to  have 
rolled  down  large  stones  from  the  heights  upon 
him  and  his  men,  one  of  these  stones  coming  so 
near  him  that  he  could  only  escape  by  making  his 
horse  leap  into  a  quicksand.  But  Forster  made  no 
attempt  to  avail  himself  of  this  advantageous  pass. 
River,  bridge,  and  road  were  all  Folly- 

left  open  to  the  assailants.  Pos-  of  Forster. 
sessed  with  the  idea  that  "  the  body  of  the  town 
was  the  security  of  the  army,"  the  rebel  general 
abandoned  all  exterior  defences,  and  commanded 
the  guard  of  one  hundred  chosen  Highlanders, 
which  the  council  had  placed  at  the  bridge,  under 
Farquharson  of  Invercauld,  to  retire  into  the  town. 
He,  at  the  same  time,  withdrew  another  detachment 
of  fifty  Highlanders,  wTho  had  taken  up  a  most  ad- 
vantageous post  in  Sir  Henry  Haughton's  house, 
near  the  extremity  of  the  town  corresponding  with 
the  bridge. 

Within  the  town,  however,  the  insurgents  had 
taken  judicious  measures  for  their  defence,  and 
pursued  them  with  zeal  and  spirit.  Four  bar- 
ricades were  thrown  up  across  the  principal 
streets  ;  not,  however,  at  their  extremities  to- 
wards the  fields,  but  a  good  way  Erection 
up,  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  of  barricades, 
The  danger  was  thus  avoided  of  the  enemy  coming 
through  the  numerous  lanes  at  the  termination  of 
the  streets,  and  attacking  the  insurgents  in  the 

*  Letter  about  the  Occurrences  on  the  way  to  and  at 
Preston.     By  an  Eye-witness. 
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rear  of  their  defences.  The  Jacobite  leaders  seem 
at  this  juncture  to  have  acted  with  great  courage. 
The  Earl  of  Her  went  water,  in  particular,  stripping 
to  the  waistcoat,  encouraged  the  men  to  labour, 
both  by  presents  of  money  and  by  animating  ex- 
hortations, and  the  works  were  speedily  com- 
pleted. 

One  of  the  four  barricades  was  situated  a  little 
below  the  church.  The  defence  of  it  was  com- 
mitted to  Brigadier  Mackintosh,  who  was  sup- 
ported by  the  gentlemen  volunteers  posted  in 
the  church-yard,  under  the  command  of  Lords 
Kenmure,  Nithsdale,  Winton,  and  Derwentwater. 
The  second  was  formed  at  the  end  of  a  lane,  which 
was  defended  by  a  party  of  Highlanders,  under 
Lord  Charles  Murray,  third  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Athol.  The  Laird  of  Mackintosh,  with  his  clan, 
was  posted  at  the  windmill  barricade,  on  the  road 
to  Lancaster.  The  fourth  barrier  was  drawn  across 
the  street  leading  towards  Liverpool,  and  was 
manned  by  Hunter,  the  Northumbrian  freebooter, 
with  his  moss  -  troopers,  and  the  gentlemen  of 
Teviotdale  and  Berwickshire,  with  part  of  the 
Earl  of  Strathmore's  regiment,  under  the  command 
of  Major  Millar  and  Mr.  Douglas.  Each  barricade 
was  protected  by  two  pieces  of  cannon,  and  troops 
were  also  posted  in  the  houses  near  the  barricades, 
and  especially  in  all  the  houses  which,  from  their 
forming  the  corners  of  lanes,  presented  two  sides 
towards  the  expected  assailants. 

General  Willis,  on  reaching  the  bridge  over  the 
Kibble,  was  surprised  to  find  it  undefended ;  and  sup- 
posing that  the  insurgents  intended  to  assail  his  men 
by  an  ambuscade  from  behind  the  hedges,  lie  pro- 
ceeded with  the  greatest  caution.  On  rinding  that 
the  hedges  were  also  unoccupied,  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  insurgents  had  evacuated  the 
town  altogether,  and  were  endeavouring  by  forced 
marches  to  return  to  Scotland.*  As  he  approached 
the  town,  however,  he  saw  the  barricades  which 
Forster  had  thrown  up,  and  learned  the  real  state  of 
the  case.  Having  taken  a  survey  of  the  defences, 
he  prepared  for  an  immediate  onset;  and  to  make 
the  assault  with  more  effect,  he  determined  to 
attack  only  two  of  the  barricades  at  once.  His 
troops  were  accordingly  divided  into  two  parties, 
one  under  Brigadier  Honeyman,  the  other  under 
Brigadier  Dormer.  The  former,  at  the  head  of  five 
different  companies  of  dismounted  dragoons,  one 

General  Willis    from  <;ach  of  five  regiments,  made 
attacks  the       a   furious    attack   on   the   barrier 
rebels—         below    the    church,   defended    by 
Brigadier  Mackintosh.     But  their  intrepid  assault 
was  met  with  equal  courage ;  and  so  destructive  a 
fire  was  poured  upon  them,  not  only  from  the  bar- 
ricades, but  from  the  adjacent  houses,  that  they  were 
beaten  off  with  considerable  loss.    The  Cameronian 
regiment,  however,  led  by  their  lieutenant-colonel, 
Lord  Forrester,  who  displayed   singular   bravery 
and  coolness  daring  the  action,  succeeded  in  effect- 
ing a  lodgment  near  the  barricade,  and  took  pos- 
session of  a  tall  house,  from  which  they  annoyed 
*  Patten's  History,  p.  103. 


the  defenders,  though  they  were  unable  to  carry 
the  post. 

During  this  hot  attack,  the  Earl  of  Derwent- 
water and  his  brother  displayed  great  bravery, 
animating  their  men,  by  words  and  example,  to 
maintain  their  ground  with  undaunted  resolution. 
His  lordship  not  only  kept  his  post,  but  was  able  to 
send  fifty  men  to  assist  Lord  Charles  Murray,  with 
which  timely  aid  the  Highlanders  were  enabled  to 
maintain  their  difficult  position.  At  all  points 
Willis  was  beaten  back,  and  he  —and  is  re- 
was  finally  obliged  to  withdraw  pulsed, 
his  forces,  having  suffered  considerable  loss. 

When  the  government  forces  retired  from  the 
various  points  of  attack,  they  set  fire  to  the  houses 
betwixt  them  and  the  barricades;  and  had  not  the 
weather  been  uncommonly  serene,  the  whole  town 
must  have  been  burned  to  the  ground.  During  the 
evening  of  Saturday,  and  all  the  subsequent  night, 
the  royalists  kept  up  an  almost  incessant  filing 
at  the  posts  of  the  besieged,  but  with  very  little 
effect,  as  they  were  in  general  secure  under  cover 
from  the  shot. 

Early  next  morning,  November  12th,  the  same 
day  on  which  the  Earl  of  Mar  fought  the  in- 
decisive battle  of  Sheriff  Muir,  Arrival  of 
General  Carpenter  arrived  with  a  Gen.  Carpenter 
part  of  his  cavalry,  accompanied  by  the  Earl  of 
Carlisle,  Lord  Lumley,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  the  gentry  of  the  country.  His  arrival  of  course 
greatly  brightened  the  prospects  of  the  government 
troops,  and  left  the  besieged  no  hope  of  escape  or 
relief. 

Willis  immediately  proceeded  to  explain  his  dis- 
positions to  Carpenter;  and  then,  as  the  inferior  in 
rank,  offered  to  resign  the  chief  command  to  his 
superior  officer.  But  General  Carpenter  generously 
refused  to  take  the  charge  of  the  siege,  observing, 
that  as  Willis  had  begun  the  affair  so  auspiciously, 
he  deserved  the  honour  of  finishing  it.  Various 
alterations  were  now  made  in  the  disposition  of  the 
forces;  the  town  was  completely  invested  on  all 
sides;  and  preparations  were  made  Eenewal  of  the 
for  a  renewed  assault.  The  situ-  assault. 
ation  of  the  insurgents  had  now  become  despe- 
rate. They  had,  it  is  true,  succeeded  in  repuls- 
ing their  assailants  in  the  previous  attack,  but  it 
was  evident  that,  cut  off  from  all  assistance,  and 
cooped  up  in  the  streets  of  a  burning  town,  where 
they  had  few  men  to  maintain  an  extended  circle 
of  defence,  their  fate  was  inevitable.  Every  ave- 
nue of  flight  was  now  closely  guarded ;  and  of  those 
who  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  sally,  the  greater 
part  were  cut  in  pieces,  and  only  a  very  few  escaped 
by  hewing  their  way  through  the  enemy.  "  The 
scene  of  unavoidable  destruction,"  says  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  "had  different  effects  upon  the  different 
characters  of  the  unfortunate  insurgents  in  Preston  ; 
in  like  manner  as  the  approach  of  imminent  peril  has 
upon  domesticated  and  savage  animals  when  they 
are  brought  to  extremity — the  former  are  cowed 
into  submission,  while  the  latter,  brought  to  bay,  be- 
come more  desperately  ferocious  in  their  resistance. 
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The  English  gentlemen  began  to  think  upon  the 
possibility  of  saving  their  lives,  and  entertained 
the  hope  of  returning  once  more  to  the  domestic 
enjoyments  of  their  homes  and  their  estates;  while 
the  Highlanders,  and  most  of  the  Scottish  insur- 
gents, even  of  the  higher  classes,  declared  for  sal- 
lying out,  and  dying  like  men  of  honour,  with 
swords  in  hand,  rather  than  holding  their  lives  on 
the  base  tenure  of  submission." 

The  only  one  of  the  English  leaders  who  seems 
to  have  joined  the  Scots  in  this  opinion  was  Charles 
Radcliffe,  who,  with  his  usual  intrepidity,  declared 
"  he  would  rather  die,  sword  in  hand,  like  a  man  of 
honour,  than  yield  to  be  dragged  like  a  felon  to  the 
gallows,  there  to  be  hanged  like  a  dog."  Forster, 
however,  was  completely  disheartened  ;  and  at  the 
instigation  of  Lord  Widdrington,  and  a  few  others, 
Colonel  Oxburgh,  who  was  an  Irish  Catholic,  and 
The  rebels       na<l  been  Forster's  principal  adviser 

offer  to  treat,  in  military  matters,  went  out  to  ask 
terms  of  surrender.  This  step,  it  must  be  observed, 
was  taken  without  the  advice,  and  even  without  the 
knowledge,  of  the  leading  men  in  the  army.  And 
the  common  soldiers  were  so  exceedingly  adverse 
to  the  idea  of  a  surrender,  that,  according  to  the 
report  of  an  eye-witness,  they  would  unquestion- 
ably have  shot  Colonel  Oxburgh  before  he  had  gone 
out  of  the  barrier,  if  they  had  been  aware  of  the 
message  with  which  he  was  charged. 

Oxburgh's  mission  was  coldly  received  by  the 
English  general,  who,  irritated  by  the  loss  he  had 
sustained  on  the  preceding  evening,  seemed  at  first 
disposed  to  reject  the  proposition  altogether,  and 
declared  that  "  he  would  not  treat  with  the  rebels 
who  had  killed  several  of  the  king's  subjects,  and 
must  expect  to  undergo  the  same  fate."  Oxburgh 
employed  many  arguments  to  soften  the  general, 
and  entreated  him,  as  "  a  man  of  honour  and  an 
officer,  to  show  mercy  to  people  who  were  willing 
to  submit."  Willis,  at  last,  relented  so  far  as  to 
say,  "that  if  the  rebels  would  lay  down  their  arms, 
and  surrender  at  discretion,  he  would  protect  them 
from  being  cut  to  pieces  by  the  soldiers  until  fur- 
ther orders  from  government."  An  hour  was 
allowed  them  for  the  consideration  of  this  pro- 
posal. 

When  Oxburgh  returned,  and  reported  the  result 
of  his  mission,  Captain  Dalzell,  brother  of  the  Earl 
of  Carnwath,  went  out,  in  the  name  of  the  Scots,  to 
ascertain  what  conditions  would  be  granted  to  them; 
but  Willis  refused  to  give  any  other  terms  than 
those  which  he  had  already  offered  through  Colonel 
Oxburgh.  Dalzell  then  requested  time  to  take  the 
proposal  into  consideration,  which  was  granted  by 
Willis,  on  condition  that  the  insurgents  should  give 
him  hostages  that  they  would  not  throw  up  new 
intrenchments,  or  make  any  attempt  to  escape. 
Colonel  Cotton  accompanied  Dalzell  back  to  Pres- 
ton, for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  the  hostages. 
He  speedily  returned  to  the  general's  tent,  bring- 
ing with  him  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater  and  Colonel 
Mackintosh,  who  had  been  selected  for  this  service, 
and  having  received  the  parole  of  the  other  leaders 
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of  the  rebel  forces,  that  they  should  observe  the 
proposed  conditions. 

The  news  of  the  intended  surrender  filled  the 
great  body  of  the  common  soldiers  with  the  deepest 
indignation.  The  Highlanders,  especially,  were 
terribly  enraged,  declaring  they  would  die  sword  in 
hand,  and  insisted  on  making  an  attempt  to  cut  their 
way  through  the  royal  forces.  "  Had  Mr.  Forster," 
says  an  eye-witness,  "appeared  in  the  streets  he 
would  have  been  slain,  though  he  had  had  a 
hundred  lives."  As  it  was,  he  narrowly  escaped 
being  killed  in  his  own  room.  A  Scottish  gentle- 
man, named  Murray,  who  had  waited  upon  him  to 
remonstrate  against  the  surrender,  was  so  enrnged 
as  to  fire  a  pistol  at  him  ;  and  but  for  the  interposi- 
tion of  Mr.  Patten,  the  Jacobite  chaplain,  who  struck 
up  Murray's  arm  at  the  moment  of  the  discharge, 
the  ball  would  certainly  have  pierced  Forster's  body. 

Next  morning,  at  seven  o'clock,  Mr.  Forster  sent  a 
message  to  General  Willis,  informing  him  that  the 
insurgents  were  willing  to  surrender  on  the  terms 
proposed.  Colonel  Mackintosh,  who  was  present 
when  the  message  was  delivered,  could  not  help 
expressing  his  conviction  that  the  Scotch  would 
not  submit  on  such  conditions.  They  were  a  peo- 
ple, he  said,  of  desperate  fortunes;  and  he,  who 
had  been  a  soldier  himself,  knew  what  it  was  to  be 
a  prisoner  at  discretion.  "  Then  go  back  to  your 
people  again,"  exclaimed  Willis,  "  and  I  will  at- 
tack the  town,  and  not  spare  one  mau  of  you." 
Mackintosh  accordingly  proceeded  to  Preston,  but 
immediately  came  back  with  the  assurance  that 
Lord  Kenmure,  and  the  rest  of  the  Scottish  leaders, 
were  willing  to  surrender  on  the  same  terms  with 
the  English.  The  royal  troops  then  Their  uncon. 
entered  Preston  in  two  detach-  ditional  sur- 
ments,  and  meeting  in  the  market-  render. 

place,  where  the  whole  of  the  insurgents  were  drawn 
up,  they  disarmed,  and  formally  made  them  prisoners. 

Among  the  captives  taken  at  Preston,  were  Lords 
Derwentwater,  Widdrington,  Nithsdale,  Winton, 
Carnwath,  Kenmure,  Nairne,  and  Charles  Murray, 
and  members  of  the  ancient  northern  families  of 
Ord,  Beaumont,  Thornton,  Clavering,  Patten,  Gas- 
coigne,  Standish,  and  Swinburne.  The  number  of 
prisoners  taken,  of  all  kinds,  was  only  fourteen 
hundred,  among  whom  there  were  about  two  hun- 
dred domestic  servants,  followers  of  the  gentlemen 
who  had  assumed  arms,  and  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred gentlemen  volunteers,  the  rest  consisting  of 
the  Highlanders,  under  the  command  of  Brigadier 
Mackintosh.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  Lancashire  peasants,  who  hud 
joined  them  at  Preston,  had  either  got  out  of  the 
town  during  the  blockade,  or  escaped  recognition 
at  the  surrender.  Of  the  insurgents,  only  seven- 
teen had  been  killed  in  the  defence,  while  between 
sixty  and  seventy  of  the  royalists  were  slain,  and 
as  many  more  wounded. 

On  laying  down  their  arms,  the  unhappy  gar- 
rison were  confined  in  one  of  the  churches,  and 
treated  with  considerable  rigour,  being  stripped 
and  ill  used  by  the  soldiery.     In  consequence  of 
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these  outrages  man}-  of  the  prisoners  were  so  much 
in  want  of  decent  clothing  that  they  were  obliged 
to  strip  the  pews  of  their  baize  linings  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  severity  of  the  weather.  No 
distinction  was  made  of  rank  and  condition,  or  of 
degrees  in  guilt;  and  the  private  men,  who  had 
merely  followed  what  was,  in  their  eyes,  the  para- 
mount duty  of  yielding  obedience  to  their  chiefs, 
were  treated  with  all  the  severity  due  to  wilful 
rebellion.  About  five  hundred  of  the  inferior  pri- 
soners were  sent  to  Chester  jail,  and  many  others 
to  Liverpool  and  various  prisons  near  the  place 
wbere  tbey  were  taken;  but  those  of  most  note 
were  conveyed  to  London,  where  they  arrived  on 
the  9th  of  December.  They  were  introduced  into 
the  city  in  a  kind  of  triumphal  procession,  whieli 
was  much  less  dishonourable  to  the  unfortunate 
sufferers  than  to  the  mean  minds  who  pandered  to 
the  passions  of  the  mob  by  planning  such  an 
ignoble  triumph.  When  the  prisoners  reached 
Burnet,  they  were  all  pinioned  with  cords,  like  the 
vilest  criminals.  At  Highgate  they  were  met  by 
a  strong  detachment  of  horse  grenadiers  and  foot- 
guards  ;  halters  were  put  upon  their  horses,  and 
each  man's  horse  was  led  by  a  private  soldier,  and 
their  ears  were  stunned  by  the  drums  of  their 
escort  beating  a  triumphal  march  and  by  the 
shouts  of  the  populace,  who  loaded  them  with 
every  kind  of  scurrilous  abuse  and  insult.  In  this 
manner  they  were  led  through  the  streets  of  the 
city,  and  divided  among  the  four  principal  prisons, 
the  noblemen  being  secured  in  the  Tower.* 

In  the  north  the  Pretender's  cause  was  not 
meeting  with  such  success  as  could  compensate  for 
the  disasters  and  final  ruin  of  the  Jacobites  who 
had  marched  into  England.  Inverness,  with  all 
the  castles  and  forts  in  the  neighbourhood,  fell 
once  more  into  the  hands  of  the  government, 
in  consequence  of  the  Fraser  clan  having  changed 
sides  in  the  contest.  Simon  Fraser — better  known 
The  CI  m  Fra-  ^y  his  subsequent  name,  Lord  Lovat 
ser  abandons     — had  appeared  in  his  own  district, 

Uthe  rebels^      a"d   f0U"d    that'   Whilst  the  main 
body  of  his  clan  had  followed  its 

legal  head,  Mr.  MacKenzie  of  Fraserdale,  to  the 
rebel  camp,  no  fewer  than  three  hundred  men 
had  disobeyed  the  Jacobite  call,  and  remained  at 
home.  Simon  felt  that  now,  by  an  energetic  main- 
tenance of  the  Hanoverian  cause,  he  who  was  the 
natural,  might  again  become  the  legal,  chief  of  the 
clan  ;  and  he  forthwith  resolved  on  a  course  of 
loyalty,  as,  at  present,  most  conducive  to  his  own 
interest.  Accordingly,  he  summoned  the  three 
hundred  clansmen  to  place  themselves  under  his 
command,  and  sent  a  message  to  those  of  their 
brethren  who  had  joined  the  rebels,  requiring 
their  immediate  return  from  Lord  Mar's  camp,  and 
threatening  them,  should  they  refuse  or  delay  com- 
pliance, with  the  extreme  penalties  which  a  High 
land  chieftain  could,  in  those  days  of  feudal  des- 
potism, award.     A  better  illustration  could  not  be 

*  The  Last  Earl  of  Derwentwater.  p.  20  :  Patten,  p.  97, 
etseq.  r 


selected,  of  the  different  respect  paid  in  the  High 
lands  to  the  natural  and  to  the  merely  legal  head 
of  a  clan,  than  is  afforded  by  the  conduct  of  the 
Frasers.  Though  they  were  under  the  eye  not  only 
of  their  legal  chief,  but  also  of  Lord  Mar  and  his 
Highland  army,  and  had  with  apparent  cordiality 
rallied  around  the  standard  of  the  exiled  Stewart, 
yet,  on  receiving  Simon  Fraser's  orders,  they  acted 
as  if  they  had  no  alternative  except  to  obey,  and 
they  at  once  abandoned  the  rebel  camp,  in  spite  of 
their  attachment  to  the  cause,  and  their  expecta- 
tions of  a  large  booty  from  the  plunder  of  the 
enemy.  Meanwhile,  Duncan  Forbes,  afterwards 
lord-president,  held  possession  of  the  ancient  for- 
talice  of  Culloden  in  the  government  interest, 
whilst  his  father-in  law,  Hugh  Rose,  occupied  the 
adjoining  fortress  of  Kilravock,  and,  with  a  small 
but  intrepid  garrison,  protected  a  considerable 
district  from  the  incursions  of  the  Jacobite  forces. 
The  territory  north  of  Loch  Ness  was  in  the 
keeping  of  the  loyal  Earl  of  Sutherland.  In 
the  event  of  the  recapture  of  Inverness  by  the 
friends  of  the  government,  the  pass  from  the  north 
Highlands  to  the  south  of  Scotland  would  be  in 
their  hands.  Lovat,  at  the  head  of  the  Fraser 
clan,  joined  Forbes  and  Rose  for  the  achievement 
of  this  important  result.  Their  combined  forces, 
along  with  a  small  party  from  the  clan  of  the 
Grants,  numbered  about  thirteen  hundred  men. 
Before,  however,  they  had  completed  their  plans 
for  the  siege  of  Inverness,  the  terrified  garrison  took 
to  flight,  and,  on  the  night  of  the  13th  of  November, 
secretly  dropped  down  the  river  in  boats,  and 
escaped  to  the  northern  coast  of  the  Moray  Firth. 
From  the  first,  Mar  had  shown  his  utter  in- 
capacity for  the  enterprise  which  he  had  under- 
taken. He  had,  indeed,  succeeded  in  collecting 
a  large  body  of  troops;  but  he  was  destitute  of 
the  experience,  military  skill,  and  daring,  which 
were  necessary  to  guide  them  to  victory.  Nor  w  as 
his  incapacity  long  concealed  from  the  Highland 
officers,  who,  chafing  under  the  delay  of  meeting 
the  enemy,  and  loathing  the  novel  drudgery  to 
which  Mar  had  set  them  of  fortifying  the  camp, 
exaggerated  the  opportunities  of  successful  attack 
which  he  neglected.  The  chieftains,  therefore, 
began  to  murmur  loudly  against  Discontent  of 
his  timidity,  which  they  were  far  Highland 
from   regarding  as  wise   caution  ;  chiefs. 

and  they  bitterly  felt  how  ruinous,  as  well  as 
ridiculous,  was  protracted  inaction  in  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  were  placed.  They  well 
knew  that  the  inactive  duties  of  a  camp  were 
peculiarly  disliked  by  their  men,  and  that  if  the 
procrastinating  system  were  much  longer  pursued 
many  of  them  would  desert  the  standard  alto- 
gether.*    Discontent  pervaded  the  whole  of  the 

*  One  of  their  leaders  said  he  was  afraid  the  Highlanders 
would  desert  their  colours  in  three  cases : — first,  if  they 
were  long  without  being  brought  to  action  they  would  tire, 
and  go  home  ;  secondly,  if  they  fought  and  were  victorious 
they  would  plunder,  and  go  home  ;  thirdly,  if  they  fought 
and  were  beaten,  they  would  run  away  and  go  home. 
(Master  of  Sinclair's  MS. ;  Browne's  "  History  of  the  High- 
lands," vol.  ii.  p.  317.) 
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Jacobite  army,  and  showed  itself  in  such  various 
forms,  as  convinced  Mar  of  the  necessity  of  raising 
his  camp  and  marching  southwards  without 
further  delay. 

On  the  10th  of  November  the  earl  broke  up  the 
encampment  at  Perth,  and  marched  to  Auchterarder. 
On    the  12th  he  directed  the  main  body  of  the 
northern  and  the  western   clans,  along  with  the 
squadron  from  Fife,  and  other  two  squadrons  of 
Mar  marches     horse,  to  advance  upon  Dunblane, 
to  Dunblane,      whilst  he  himself  brought  up  ano- 
ther division  more  leisurely,  intending  to  rest  with 
it  near  the  old  Roman  camp  of  Ardoch.*     Intel- 
ligence,  however,  was  sent    by   the  wife   of  the 
laird  of  Kippendavie,  to  the  first  division  of  the 
army  as  it  approached  Dunblane,  that  the  Duke 
of  Argyll  had  already  appeared  there  at  the  head 
of  the  government  forces,  on  his  way  to  meet  the 
rebels.     The  clans  and  the  squadrons  of  cavalry 
composing  the  van  of  the  Jacobite  army  at  once 
halted;    and   the  rear,  commanded   by  Mar,  was 
quickly  brought  up,  the  whole  army  occupying  an 
eminence    north   of   the  Sheriffmuir,    where    they 
spent   the    night   of    Saturday,    12th    November, 
wider  arms.     The  Duke  of  Argyll,  who  had  re- 
ceived exact  intelligence  of  the  movements  of  the 
rebels,  quitted    Stirling   on    the    morning   of  the 
12th,  and  marched  forward  to  Dunblane.    He  took 
possession  of  the  town  ;  but,  from  fear  of  a  surprise, 
he  led  out  his  troops,  and  caused  them  to  bivouac 
about  two  miles  to  the  north-east,  above  the  house 
of  Kippenross.     Though  the  night   was   bitterly 
eold,  the  duke  issued  peremptory  orders  that  no 
tent  should  be  pitched,  either  by  officer  or  private 
soldier.     He  himself  repaired  to  a  sheepcote  at  the 
foot  of  a  hill  to  the  right,  where  he  passed  the 
night,  sitting  on  a  bundle  of  straw.     Shortly  after 
midnight  he  caused  six  rounds  of  ammunition  to 
be  served  out  to  each  man,  in  addition  to  twenty- 
four  which  had  been  previously  distributed.     The 
hostile  armies  were  now  separated  by  an  elevated 
and    uneven    waste,    called    Sheriffmuir,   from  its 
having  formerly  been  the  rendezvous  for  the  militia 
of    the   sheriffdom   of  Monteith.      Owing   to   its 
gentle   elevation   and    extent,   it   afforded   a  full 
view  of  the  surrounding  country,  whilst  its  own 
surface  came  as  completely  within  the  vision  of  the 
whole  neighbourhood.     Yet,  though  neither  of  the 
armies  could  take  up  a  position  on  the  muir  with- 
out all  its  movements  becoming  visible  to  the  other, 
such  was  the  peculiarity  of  the  ground,  that  when 
it  was  occupied   at   the    same  time  by  both    the 
armies,  they  might,  on  certain  spots,  be  screened 
from  each  other's  observation. 

Next  morning  both  armies  were  early  under  arms. 
The  insurgents  were  drawn  up  on  the  east  of  the 
road  to  Dunblane,  having  the  Sheriffmuir  in  front. 
They  were  formed  in  two  lines,  the  first  consisting 
often  battalions  of  foot  under  General  Gordon,  with 
Clanranald,  Glengarry,  Sir  John  McLean,  and 
other  Highland  chieftains.     The  second  line  con- 

*  At  Ardoch  the  Trocestriuni  of  the  Roman  camp  is  still 
plainly  traced. 


sisted  of  the  Mackenzies  and  Gordons,  with  the 
battalions  of  Panmure,  Tullibardine,  Strathallan, 
Drummond  of  Logie-Almond,  and  Robertson  of 
Struan.  Both  lines  were  protected  on  the  flanks 
by  some  squadrons  of  horse.  The  Highland  army 
numbered  altogether  nearly  nine  thousand  men. 
At  an  early  hour  Mar  observed  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  with  a  number  of  his  officers,  upon  an 
eminence  above  Dunblane,  reconnoitring  the  posi- 
tion of  the  rebels.  Rightly  judging  that  the 
duke  meant  to  offer  him  battle,  he  called  a  council 
of  war  in  front  of  his  cavalry,  and  addressed  the 
assembled  officers  and  chiefs  in  an  animating 
speech,  depicting  the  wrongs  of  their  prince  and 
country,  and  congratulating  them  that  they  had 
now  an  opportunity  of  revenging  their  wrongs  in 
open  battle.  He  then  asked  them  if  they  were 
ready  to  engage.  The  Marquis  of  Huntly  was 
the  only  officer  who  openly  objected  to  fight,  but 
some  few  were  heard  in  an  under  tone  to  recom- 
mend a  return  to  Perth  till  the  spring ;  but  the 
chiefs  and  other  officers  were  eager  to  encounter 
the  enemy,  and  the  voices  of  the  dissentients  were 
drowned  by  loud  shouts  of  "  fight!  fight !  "  The 
Jacobite  officers  immediately  galloped  off  to  their 
posts,  and  as  soon  as  this  resolution  was  made 
known  to  their  troops,  it  was  welcomed  with  loud 
cheers  and  the  tossing  up  of  hats  and  bonnets. 

While  the  rebel  army  was  thus  engaged,  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  after  consulting  with  his  officers, 
resolved  not  to  wait  the  attack  of  the  enemy  on 
the  grounds  occupied  by  his  troops,  but  to  lead  up 
the  hill,  and  to  encounter  the  insurgents  on  the 
elevated  part  of  the  moor.  His  army  was  drawn 
up  in  two  lines.  The  first  was  composed  of  six 
battalions,  numbering  about  eighteen  hundred 
men.  and  having  three  squadrons  of  dragoons  on 
each  flank.  The  second  line  consisted  of  only  two 
battalions  of  foot,  with  a  squadron  of  dragoons  to 
protect  each  extremity.  On  the  right  the  duke 
commanded  in  person,  whilst  General  Witham  had 
charge  of  the  left  wing,  and  General  Wightman 
brought  up  the  centre.  The  entire  army  did  not 
number  more  than  four  thousand  men,  for  the 
Glasgow  volunteers  had  been  left  behind,  though 
their  officer,  Colonel  Blackadder,  had  pronounced 
them  as  fit  as  they  were  willing  to  take  the  field 
and  share  in  any  service  imposed  on  the  duke's 
ablest  veterans.  But  the  marked  inferiority  of  the 
royal  army  in  numbers  was  wrell  compensated 
by  their  valour,  hardihood,  and  discipline.  To  a 
man,  they  were  animated,  not  only  by  admiration 
for  the  many  estimable  and  heroic  qualities,  per- 
sonal and  ancestral,  of  their  leader,  but  also  by 
intense  yet  intelligent  zeal  for  the  great  cause  of 
the  civil  and  religious  freedom  of  their  country 
imperilled  in  the  struggle,  and  the  maintenance  of 
which  was,  they  keenly  felt,  entrusted  to  their 
swords.  A  unity,  resolution,  and  fervour  of  patri- 
otic spirit  gave  the  best  impulse  to  this  compact 
and  well-disciplined  host,  which  was  thus  far 
from  being  so  unequally  matched  as  a  compari- 
son of  numbers  might  indicate,  against  the  Jacobite 
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arm}-,  which  they  were  about  to  encounter.  The 
latter  was  nearly  nine  thousand  strong,  and  doubt- 
less included  some  of  the  most  martial  of  all  the 
Highland  clans;  but  it  also  consisted  of  a  large 
proportion  of  untrained  serfs  and  worthless  camp- 
followers,  who  could  only  confuse  and  encumber 
any  military  movements;  whilst  it  was  further 
weakened  by  the  absence  of  any  close  bond  of  union 
between  its  Highland  and  its  Lowland  divisions, 
and  by  the  timidity  and  incapacity  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. Still,  the  headlong  charge  of  the 
clansmen  might,  in  a  moment,  with  whirlwind  fury 
sweep  down  and  rout  such  a  small  army  as  that  led 
by  Argyll,. and  render  the  duke's  skill,  and  the 
steady  bravery  of  his  men,  of  no  avail ;  for  fre- 
quently had  a  disciplined  force,  deploying  strictly 
according  to  rule,  and  handled  by  a  general  who 
was  carrying  out  an  elaborate  plan  of  battle,  been 
broken,  cut  up,  and  dispersed  by  the  sudden 
assault  of  an  irregular  body  of  Highlanders  sweep- 
ing down  with  resistless  onset  the  opposing  ranks. 

The  Jacobite  general  now  put  his  troops  in 
Battle  of       motion,  and  advanced  towards  the 

Sh.-riffmuir.  enemy,  having  divided  his  two 
lines  into  four  columns,  with  the  cavalry  on  the 
Ranks.  The  royal  forces  at  the  same  moment 
were  advancing  up  the  hill  from  the  opposite  side  ; 
but,  owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  ground,  the 
Inutile  armies  did  not  see  each  other  until  they 
were  almost  hand  to  hand.  When  they  met  on 
the  summit  of  the  moor  it  was  found  that  both  had 
diverged  considerably  to  the  right,  so  that  the 
opposing  lines  did  not  fairly  confront  each  other, 
and  the  left  wing  of  both  was  outflanked.  The 
right  wing  of  the  royalists  was  fully  formed;  but 
a  portion  of  the  centre  and  left  had  not  yet 
reached  their  proper  position.  As  soon  as  the  Earl 
of  Mar  perceived  the  disadvantageous  situation  of 
Argyll's  army,  he  resolved  instantly  to  begin  the 
attack  before  their  arrangements  were  completed, 
and,  having  sent  orders  to  the  other  parts  of  his 
line  immediately  to  fall  on,  he  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  cluns,  pulled  off  and  waved  his  hat, 
and,  with  a  huzza,  led  forward  his  men  against  the 
left  wing  of  the  enemy  which  was  in  the  act  of 
forming.  The  chief  of  the  Macleans,  placing 
himself  in  front  of  his  clan,  exclaimed  with  a  loud 
voice, — •*  Gentlemen,  this  is  a  day  we  have  long 
wished  to  see.  Yonder  stands  MacCallummoer 
for  King  George,  and  here  stands  MacLean  for 
King  James.  God  bless  MacLean  and  King  James  ! 
Charge,  gentlemen  !  " 

The  Highlanders  now  stripped  off  their  plaids, 
fired  and  then  threw  away  their  muskets,  and, 
drawing  their  swords,  rushed  with  loud  yells 
upon  the  enemy.  Their  fire  was  instantly  re- 
turned by  the  royalists,  and,  to  the  dismay  of  the 
Jacobites,  the  gaJant  young  captain  of  Clanranald 
fell  mortally  wounded.  His  clansmen  gathered 
around  him,  and,  in  spite  of  his  spirited  encourage- 
ment to  them  to  fight  courageously,  they  stood 
absorbed  in  grief.  But  Glengarry,  observing  their 
dejection,  sprung  forward,  and  throwing  his  bonnet 


into  the  air,  cried  aloud,  in  his  native  language, — 
"  Revenge,  revenge  ;  revenge,  to-day  !  and  mourn- 
ing to-morrow ! "  Roused  by  this  appeal,  the 
Highlanders  instantly  resumed  their  headlong 
assault,  broke  through  the  line  of  the  enemy,  and 
drove  them  from  the  field  with  great  slaughter. 
The  Earl  of  Mar  pursued  the  fugitives  for  half- 
an-hour,  and  took  a  number  of  prisoners  ;  but 
intelligence  having  reached  him  that  a  disaster 
had  befallen  his  left  wing,  he  retraced  his  steps, 
and  took  up  a  position  on  the  stony  hill  of  Kip- 
pendavie. 

The  left  wing  of  the  rebel  forces  was  the  first 
to  begin  the  attack,  and  poured  two  volleys  upon 
the  corps  commanded  by  the  duke,  with  a  precision 
and  effect  which  the  most  experienced  officers  in 
the  royal  army  declared  they  had  never  seen 
surpassed  by  the  best  disciplined  troops.  The 
royalists,  however,  kept  their  ground,  and  the 
battle  continued  to  rage  for  some  time  without  any 
decisive  result.  Argyll,  perceiving  that  his  small 
body  of  men  could  not  make  any  impression  upon 
the  dense  masses  of  the  enemy  in  front,  and  afraid 
that  they  might  outflank  him,  ordered  Colonel  Cath- 
cart  to  lead  a  strong  body  of  cavalry  across  a  mo- 
rass, which  the  frost  had  rendered  passable,  and 
attack  the  Highlanders  on  the  flank.  This  move- 
ment was  executed  with  great  promptitude  and  skill, 
and  was  attended  with  complete  success.  The 
insurgent  cavalry,  borne  down  by  the  superior 
weight  of  the  English  dragoons,  after  a  stubborn 
resistance,  were  compelled  to  give  way.  The 
clansmen  were,  at  the  same  time,  attacked  and 
driven  back  by  Argyll's  foot.  The  first  line  of 
Mar's  left  wing  was  thus  mingled  indiscriminately 
with  the  second,  and  a  general  rout  ensued.  The 
insurgents,  however,  though  broken,  made  a  des- 
perate effort  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  the  day. 
In  the  course  of  their  retreat,  the  cavalier  horse, 
chiefly  composed  of  Perthshire  and  Angus  gentry, 
made  no  fewer  than  ten  attempts,  at  different 
places,  to  rally  and  charge  their  pursuers.  But 
their  small  country  horses  were  unable  to  resist 
the  weight  of  the  royal  cavalry,  and  at  length, 
after  three  hours'  hard  fighting,  Mar's  left  wing 
was  driven  across  the  river  Allan,  a  distance  of 
about  three  miles  from  the  field  of  battle.  The 
insurgents  suffered  severely  in  their  retreat,  in 
spite  of  the  praiseworthy  humanity  of  the  duke, 
who  called  upon  the  dragoons  to  "  spare  the  poor 
blue  bonnets."  The  young  Earl  of  Strathmore, 
who  showed  great  gallantry  in  rallying  his  Angus 
regiment,  was  killed  by  a  dragoon  after  quarter 
had  been  given  to  him,  and  the  Earl  of  Panmure 
was  wounded  and  made  prisoner,  but  was  rescued 
by  his  brother,  Harry  Maule. 

At  this  period  the  duke  received  information  of 
the   defeat  of    his  left    wing,    on     Indecisive  re- 
which    he   relinquished   the    pur-        suit  of  the 
suit  of  the  enemy,  and  returned 
to  the  field  of  battle.*     He   had  now  with  him 

*  On  his  march  some  one  having  remarked  to  his  Grace 
that  he  feared  the  victory  was  not  complete,  the  duke 
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scarcely  a  thousand  men,  who  were  much  ex- 
hausted, while  the  victorious  right  wing  of  the 
rebels,  drawn  up  on  the  hill  of  Kippendavie, 
amounted  to  four  times  that  number.  In  these 
circumstances  he  judged  it  prudent  to  act  on  the 
defensive,  and  having  posted  his  men  behind  some 
enclosures  near  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  with  two 
pieces  of  cannon  on  his  right  and  left,  he  waited 
the  expected  attack  of  the  enemy.  But  Mar,  in 
spite  of  his  vastly  superior  numbers  and  advan- 
tageous position,  showed  no  inclination  to  renew 
the  fight.  "Oh,  for  an  hour  of  Dundee!"  exclaimed 
an  old  chief,  enraged  at  the  incapacity  and  inac- 
tivity of  his  general.  On  the  approach  of  night 
the  Highlanders  began  to  retire  from  the  hill 
towards  their  rear,  and  the  duke,  on  hearing  the 
receding  sound  of  their  bagpipes,  and  seeing  the 
ranks  in  front  gradually  disappearing,  filed  off  his 
men  to  the  right  towards  Dunblane.  He  spent  the 
night  with  his  troops  under  arms,  on  the  fields 
which  lay  betwixt  the  town  and  Sheriffmuir, 
while  his  opponent  retired  to  the  Roman  camp  at 
Ardoch,  where  he  bivouaced  for  the  night.* 

Early  next  morning  Argyll  visited  the  field  of 
battle,  and  took  possession  of  six  pieces  of  cannon 
and  other  trophies,  including  seven  waggons  and 
a  great  quantity  of  muskets,  broadswords,  and 
plaids,  which  the  Highlanders  had  thrown  away 
when  about  to  charge.  Thirteen  pairs  of  colours 
and  three  standards,  including  the  royal  one  called 
*  The  Restoration,"  also  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
royal  general.  The  insurgents  are  believed  to  have 
lost  about  seven  or  eight  hundred  men,  while, 
according  to  the  official  account,  the  royal  army 

replied  in  the  words  of  an  old  song,  called  the  "  Bob  o' 
Dunblane :" — 

"  If  it  was  na  weel  bobbit,  weel  bobbit,  weel  bobbit ; 
If  it  was  na  weel  bobbit,  we'll  bob  it  again." 

*  The  author  of  the  fine  old  satirical  ballad  on  the 
battle  of  Sheriffmuir  iustly  says  of  this  confused  and  in- 
decisive struggle,  "  There  "is  nothing  certain,  except  that 
there  was  actually  a  battle,  which  he  witnessed." 

"  There's  some  say  that  we  wan  ; 
Some  say  that  they  wan ; 
Some  say  that  nane  wan  at  a',  man  ; 
But  ae  thing  I'm  sure, 
That  at  Sheriffmuir 
A  battle  there  was,  which  I  saw,  man  ; 
And  we  ran,  and  they  ran, 
And  they  ran,  and  we  ran, 
And  we  ran,  and  they  ran  awa,  man. 
***** 
So  there  such  a  race  was 
As  ne'er  in  that  place  was ; 
And  as  little  chase  was  at  a',  man, 
Frae  ither  they  ran 
Without  touk  o'  drum  ; 
They  did  not  make  use  o'  a  paw,  man. 
*  *  *  *  * 

Rob  Roy  he  stood  watch 
On  a  hill  for  to  catch 
The  booty,  for  aught  that  I  saw,  man  ; 
For  he  ne'er  advanc'd 
From  the  place  he  was  stanc'd, 
Till  nae  mair  was  to  do  there  at  a'  man,"  &c. 
This  noted  freebooter  drew  down  upon  himself  the  un- 
sparing lash  of  the  satirist  by  his  refusal  to  take  any  part  in 
the  battle,  alleging  that  if  his  friends,  the  Jacobites,  could 
not  do  it  without  him,  they  could  not  do  it  with  him. 


had  two  hundred  and  ninety  killed,  a  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  wounded,  and  a  hundred  and 
thirty-three  taken  prisoners,  making  a  total  of  six 
hundred  and  ten.*  The  Earl  of  Forfar,  a  scion  of 
the  famous  house  of  Douglas,  and  a  brave  and 
experienced  officer,  received  no  fewer  than  sixteen 
wounds,  besides  a  pistol-shot  in  the  knee,  of  which 
he  died  at  Stirling  three  weeks  after  the  battle. 
The  Duke  of  Argyll  took  a  considerable  number 
of  prisoners;  but,  in  the  confusion  of  the  fight, 
the  greater  part  made  their  escape.  The  remainder, 
including  the  Lord  Strathallan  and  his  brother, 
Murray  of  Auchtertyre,  Drummond  of  Logie 
Drummond,  Walkinshaw  of  Barrowfield,  and  about 
eighty  other  gentlemen,  were  carried  to  Stirling. 

Both  generals  claimed  the  victory  ;  but  all  the 
advantages    of     the    contest    re-     ^    .      .  ., 

•        J        *£L  *1.  I        m.  FrUltS  °f    tlle 

mained  with  the  government.  I  he  victory  reaped 
duke  maintained  his  position,  by  the  govern- 
and  completely  frustrated  the  at-  meut. 

tempt  of  the  rebels  to  descend  into  the  Low- 
lands ;  while  Mar,  abandoning  his  project  of 
marching  across  the  Forth,  retreated,  first  to  Auch- 
terarder,  and  then  to  his  former  quarters  at  Perth. 
According  to  their  usual  custom  after  a  battle, 
whether  victorious  or  defeated,  the  clansmen  de- 
serted in  great  numbers.  The  Camerous,  Mac- 
kenzies,  and  Gordons  retired  in  a  body,  while  the 
other  clans  melted  away  insensibly  ;  so  that  the 
Jacobite  leader  soon  found  his  army  reduced  nearly 
one  half.  Many  of  those  who  remained  were  dis- 
heartened by  their  failure,  and  the  obvious  inca- 
pacity of  their  general.  The  Highland  chiefs, 
indeed,  who  still  rallied  round  the  Jacobite  stan- 
dard, were  eager  for  another  battle,  and  urged  Mar 
to  take  the  field  at  once,  while  the  royalists  were 
exhausted  by  the  late  contest.  "  If  we  have  not 
yet  gained  a  victory,"  said  General  Hamilton  at  a 
council  of  war  held  immediately  after  the  battle, 
"  we  ought  to  fight  Argyll  once  a  week  till  we 
make  it  one."  f 

But  many  of  the  Jacobite  officers  were  now 
convinced  that  the  cause  was  hopeless,  and  the 
news  of  the  capture  of  Inverness  by  Simon 
Fraser,  which  took  place  on  the  12th  of  No- 
vember, the  day  before  the  battle  of  Sheriffmuir, 
greatly  deepened  this  disheartening  impression. 
The  Lowland  portion  of  the  rebel  army  in  par- 
ticular began  to  be  seriously  alarmed  at  the  con- 
sequences of  an  unsuccessful  rebellion,  not  only 
to  their  liberties  and  estates,  but  also  to  their 
very  lives,  which  they  felt  had  been  wantonly 
staked.  There  could  not  be  a  doubt  that  the  enter- 
prise, if  not  forthwith  self-abandoned,  would  be 
speedily  and  summarily  crushed,  and  that,  in  either 
case,  they  and  all  its  abettors  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  a  sovereign  reputed  to  be  stern  and 
ungenerous,  if  not  sullenly  implacable;  and  who 
might,  moreover,  be  strongly  impressed  with  the 

*  Patten's  History,  p.  98. 

f  "  True  Account  of  the  Proceedings  at  Perth."  By  a 
Rebel.  Chambers'  History  of  the  Rebellion  in  Scotland, 
p.  286. 
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necessity  of  making  the  punishment  of  the  pre- 
sent insurrection  a  terrible  warning  against  its 
repetition.  A  considerable  number,  therefore, 
The  Lowland-  of  l.he  Lowland  gentlemen  were 
ers  desire  to  anxious  to  open  negotiations  with 
negotiate.  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  if  he  could  assure  them  of  an 
amnesty.  When  the  news  of  the  reduction  of 
Preston  reached  the  rebel  army,  "  some,  who  had 
been  caballing  privately  before  began  to  speak 
openly  of  capitulating  with  the  enemy,  and  found 
others  more  easily  to  join  with  them."  *  It  is  curious 
to  find  that  these  views  and  wishes  were  branded 
as  indications  of  cowardice  by  the  Highlanders, 
although  they  were  in  the  habit  of  quitting  the 
camp  whenever  they  thought  proper,  and  many  of 
their  fellow  clansmen  had  already  returned  to 
their  homes.  They  had  often  eluded  the  ven- 
geance of  the  government  by  betaking  themselves 
to  the  inviolable  sanctuary  found  in  their  inac- 
cessible mountain-fastnesses :  and  they  no  doubt 
expected,  by  adopting  the  same  expedient  in  the 
present  emergency,  to  effect  their  escape  from 
amidst  the  ruins  of  an  unfortunate  insurrection, 
and  from  the  penalties  of  the  vindictive  law  of 
treason.  It  was  not  till  the  close  of  the  rebellion 
of  1745  that  these  turbulent  chiefs  were  at  length 
made  to  feel  that  a  triumphant  government  could 
send  its  ministers  of  vengeance  into  the  most 
remote  and  pathless  districts  of  the  country,  to 
smite  the  rebel  in  his  securest  stronghold,  and  to 
prove  that  Highlanders  and  Lowlanders  were 
equally  amenable  to  British  law. 

At  the  head  of  those  who  were  favourable  to  nego- 


Proposed  sub- 


tiation  was  the  Master  of  Sinclair, 


mission  of  the  who  was  severely  blamed  by  the  Ja- 
M aster  of  cobites  for  his  inactivity  during  the 
Sinclair-  baUle  of  gheriffmuir,  and  who  had 
followed  Huntley  to  Strathbogie,  to  persuade  that 
fugitive  lord  to  make  separate  terms  for  them- 
selves. He  alleged,  in  justification  of  his  departure 
from  Mar's  camp,  that  his  life  was  in  imminent 
peril,  as  there  was  a  plot  on  the  part  of  several 
Highlanders  to  murder  him.  It  is  curious  to  find 
the  proposals  for  the  amicable  termination  of  the 
struggle,  and  the  surrender  of  the  insurgents, 
brought  under  the  attention  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
—favoured  by  the  by  no  other  person  than  Lord  Mar 

Earl  of  Mar.  himself.  The  Jacobite  leader's 
apology  for  this  strange  step  is  that  he  was 
fully  apprised  of  the  intrigues  carried  on  by 
the  master  of  Sinclair  and  others,  and  that  he 
judged  it  wise  and  fair  by  a  general,  to  prevent  a 
merely  partial,  surrender ;  since  the  latter  would 
involve  as  thorough  an  abandonment  of  the  Jacobite 
enterprise,  whilst  it  would  secure  the  royal  pardon 
for  only  a  few  of  the  insurgents,  and  leave  the 
great  body,  along  with  the  most  honest  leaders 
of  the  party,  exposed  to  the  worst  severities  which 
the  law  could  inflict,  f  It  was  through  the  Coun- 
tess of  Moray,  aunt  to  Argyll,  that  Mar  inquired  ! 

*  Journal  of  Mar's  Proceedings,  published  at  Paris. 
t  Ibid. 


if  the   duke   had   been  entrusted  with   the  power 
to  negotiate  with   the    insurgents.      Argyll    was 
not  only  a  supporter  of  the  house     Moderation  of 
of  Hanover,  but  a  genuine  patriot,  Argyll, 

who  was  warmly  interested  in  the  well-being  of 
the  Scottish  people  of  all  ranks.  Hence  this  great 
statesman  and  warrior  was  deeply  solicitous,  on 
the  ruin  of  the  Jacobite  enterprise,  that  those  of 
his  countrymen  in  the  north,  who  had  foolishly 
committed  themselves  to  it,  should  be  allowed 
to  return  quietly  to  their  loyalty,  instead  of  being 
rendered  desperate  by  implacable  rigour.  It  is 
understood  that  the  duke  highly  approved  of  the 
proposal  made  to  him  on  the  part  of  his  re- 
bellious countrymen,  and  was  desirous  that  govern- 
ment should  readily  accept  their  offered  submis- 
sion ;  but  he  had  to  reply  to  Mar,  that  it  was  not 
in  his  commission  to  treat  with  those  who  had 
taken  up  arms  against  King  George, — that  in  the 
meantime  he  could  only  accept  their  unconditional 
surrender,  but  that  he  would  immediately  request 
the  government  to  invest  him  with  powers  for 
negotiating.  In  consideration  of  what  Argyll  had 
done  in  Scotland  during  the  last  few  months, 
when  his  small  and  indifferently-equipped  army 
had  furnished  the  only  obstacle  which  the  powerful 
forces  of  the  rebels  had  encountered,  as  well  as  his 
stedfast  adherence  to  the  Hanoverian  dynasty, 
his  recommendation  of  a  forgiving  policy  towards 
the  Scottish  rebels  might  well  have  been  favour- 
ably attended  to  by  government.  His  commission, 
however,  was  not  extended  so  as  to  embrace  the 
powers  of  negotiating  for  which  he  applied  ;  and 
his  old  commission,  which  he  had  sent  to  London 
for  renewal,  was  not  even  returned  to  him.  Thus 
early  was  indicated  the  implacable  policy  of  the 
Hanoverian  kings,  whose  rigour  in  enforcing  the 
severest  penalties  of  the  law  rendered  desperate 
the  discontented  and  the  misguided,  whom  a  lenient 
treatment  would  have  served  to  reclaim. 

Meanwhile,  the  troops  of  Mar  were  rapidly  de- 
creasing, whilst  the  duke's  army  Arrival  of  the 
was  receiving  important  reinforce-  Pretender, 
ments  from  England,  and  was  in  daily  expectation 
of  three  thousand  Dutch  soldiers.  In  this  altered 
posture  of  affairs,  it  is  probable  that  the  Jacobites 
would  have  cast  themselves  completely  upon  the 
mercy  of  their  opponents,  and  surrendered  un- 
conditionally to  Argyll,  but  for  the  solitary  hopes 
which  the  expected  presence  of  their  exiled  prince 
excited.  Never,  however,  was  a  forlorn  hope  more 
cruelly  disappointed,  for  James  appeared  at  length 
in  the  camp  of  the  rebels  only  to  witness  the  ruin 
of  the  insurrection.  When  the  tidings  first  reached 
him  that  his  friends  had  taken  up  arms  in  his 
behalf,  he  had  gone  from  Lorraine  to  St.  Maloes, 
where  he  spent  some  time  in  shipping  off  sup- 
plies for  Scotland.  He  lingered  so  long  at  this 
place  that  he  was  ultimately  prevented  from  sail- 
ing by  some  British  men-of-war  which  lay  before 
the  harbour.  He  then  traversed  the  country  in 
the  disguise  of  a  mariner,  and  with  only  six  attend- 
ants disguised  as  French  naval  officers  embarked 
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at  Dunkirk  about  the  middle  of  December,  on 
board  a  small  vessel  of  eight  guns,  which  consented, 
•whilst  professing  to  be  bound  for  Norway,  to  con- 
vey him  and  his  few  followers  to  the  north-east 
coast  of  Scotland. 

The  rest  of  his  domestics  were  directed  to  follow 
him  in  two  small  vessels,  bringing  with  them  some 
stores  for  the  use  of  the  army  at  Perth.  On  the 
22nd  of  December  the  Chevalier  landed  at  Peter- 
head, whence  Lieutenant  Allan  Cameron,  of 
Lochiel,  one  of  his  attendants,  was  immediately 
sent  off  to  Perth  with  the  news  of  his  arrival. 
Next  day  he  set  out  for  the  head-quarters  of  the 
army,  and  on  the  24th  reached  Fetteresso,  the 
principal  seat  of  the  Earl-Marischal.  Here,  on  the 
27th,  he  wTas  waited  on  by  the  Earl  of  Mar  and 
about  thirty  other  gentlemen,  who  had  set  out  from 
Perth  to  meet  the  prince  as  soon  as  they  received 
intelligence  of  his  landing.  He  was  detained  at 
Fetteresso  by  two  successive  attacks  of  ague,  and 
spent  the  time  in  receiving  addresses  from  the 
"  Episcopal  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Aberdeen," 
and  from  the  magistrates  and  town-council  of  that 
city.  The  address  of  the  clergy,  after  expressing 
thanks  to  God  for  the  Chevalier's  "  safe  and  happy 
arrival"  in  Scotland,  referred,  in  somewhat  ful- 
some terms,  to  his  "  princely  virtues,"  which,  "are 
such,"  they  say,  "  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  best 
judges,  you  are  worthy  to  wear  a  crown  though 
you  had  not  been  born  to  it." 

Before  leaving  Fetteresso,  the  prince  exercised 
some  of  the  prerogatives  of  royalty  by  conferring 
titles  on  several  of  his  adherents.  The  Earl  of  Mar 
was  elevated  to  a  dukedom,  and  it  is  reported  that 
the  honour  of  knighthood  was  conferred  upon  the 
Jacobite  provost  of  Aberdeen.  Resuming  his 
journey  southward  on  the  2nd  of  January  (1716), 
the  Chevalier  passed  successively  through  Brechin, 
Glammis,  and  Dundee,  to  the  royal  palace  of  Scone, 
which  he  reached  on  the  6th,  and  next  day  made 
his  public  entry  into  Perth. 

His  arrival  was  a  source  of  great  disappoint- 
ment to  his  adherents,  who  had  expected  that  he 
would  bring  with  him  a  supply  both  of  men  and 
stores  ;  while  he,  on  his  side,  was  deeply  mortified 
to  find  that  so  many  of  the  insurgents  had  already 
abandoned  his  standard,  and  that  the  cause  was  on 
the  brink  of  ruin.  Having  expressed  a  desire  to 
see  "  those  little  kings  (the  chiefs)  with  their 
armies,"  of  whom  he  had  heard  so  much,  a  select 
body  of  the  clansmen  was  turned  out  for  his  in- 
spection. Their  appearance  and  mode  of  handling 
their  arms  gave  him  great  satisfaction,  but  when 
he  ascertained  how  small  was  the  number  of 
Highlanders  in  the  camp,  he  gave  visible  tokens 
of  his  surprise  and  chagrin.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  warlike  mountaineers  were  equally  disappointed 
with  the  appearance  and  demeanour  of  the  prince, 
which  differed  widely  from  the  exaggerated  de- 
scription of  his  personal  qualities  given  by  Mar. 
An  eye-witness,  supposed  to  be  the  Master  of  Sin- 
clair, thus  describes  the  person  and  behaviour 
of  the  Chevalier,  and  the  effect  which  they  pro- 


duced on  the  minds  of  his  followers : — "  His  per- 
son was  tall  and  thin,  seeming  to  incline  to  be  lean 
rather  than  to  fill  as  he  grows  in  years.  His 
countenance  was  pale,  but  perhaps  looked  more  so 
than  usual,  by  reason  he  had  three  fits  of  ague, 
which  took  him  two  days  after  his  coming  on  shore. 
Yet  he  seems  to  be  sanguine  in  his  constitution  ; 
and  there  is  something  of  a  vivacity  in  his  eye 
that  perhaps  would  have  been  more  visible  if 
he  had  not  been  under  dejected  circumstances,  and 
surrounded  with  discouragement ;  which  it  must 
be  acknowledged  were  sufficient  to  alter  the  com- 
plexion even  of  his  soul,  as  well  as  of  his  body. 
His  speech  was  grave  and  not  very  clearly  ex- 
pressive of  his  thoughts,  nor  overmuch  to  the  pur- 
pose; but  his  words  were  few,  and  his  behaviour 
and  temper  seemed  always  composed.  What  he 
was  in  his  diversions  we  know  not ;  here  was  no 
room  for  such  things.  It  was  no  time  for  mirth. 
Neither  can  I  say  I  ever  saw  him  smile.  Those 
who  speak  so  positively  of  his  being  like  King 
James  VII.  must  excuse  me  for  saying,  that  it  seems 
to  say  they  either  never  saw  this  person,  or  never 
saw  King  James  VII.;  and  yet  I  must  not  conceal, 
that  when  we  saw  the  person  whom  they  called 
our  king,  we  found  ourselves  not  at  all  animated 
by  his  presence  ;  and  if  he  was  disappointed  in  us 
we  were  tenfold  more  so  in  him.  We  saw  nothing 
in  him  that  looked  like  spirit :  he  never  appeared 
with  cheerfulness  and  vigour  to  animate  us.  Our 
men  began  to  despise  him.  Some  asked  if  he 
could  speak.  His  countenance  looked  extremely 
heavy.  He  cared  not  to  come  abroad  among  us 
soldiers,  or  to  see  us  handle  our  arms  or  do  our 
exercise.  Some  said  the  circumstances  he  found  us 
in  dejected  him.  I  am  sure  the  figure  he  made 
dejected  us;  and  had  he  sent  us  but  five  thousand 
men  of  good  troops,  and  never  come  among  us, 
we  had  done  other  things  than  we  have  now 
done."  *  The  friends  of  the  house  of  Hanover, 
aware  of  the  very  unfavourable  impression  made  on 
his  followers  and  soldiers  by  the  Chevalier,  sought 
to  deepen  it  by  unsparing  ridicule  upon  his  physical 
characteristics.  In  a  clever  pam-  Hanoverian 
phlet,  professing  to  be  "  a  hue  and  ridicule  of  the 
cry  after  the  Pretender,"  the  fol-  ^tender, 
lowing  description  occurs,  which  must  have  greatly 
annoyed  the  Jacobites,  and  would  have  stunw 
the  Highland  clansmen,  had  they  been  able  to 
read  it,  into  a  frenzy  of  wrath: — "Whereas 
one  James  Stewart,  alias  Oglethorpe,  alias  Che- 
valier, alias  Pretender,  alias  King,  alias  no  Kiujr  - 
neither  Caesar  nor  Nullus :  neither  a  man  no»- 
a  mouse:  neither  a  man's  man  nor  a  woman*- 
man,  nor  a  statesman,  nor  a  little  man,  nor  a  great 
man  :  neither  Englishman  nor  Frenchman,  but  a 
mongrelion  between  both  :  neither  wise  nor  other- 
wise :  neither  soldier,  nor  sailor,  nor  cardinal  • 
without  father  or  mother,  without  friend  or  foe, 
without  foresight  or  aftersight,  without  brains  or 
bravery,  without    house  or   home,   made    in    the 

*  "A  true  Account  of  the  Proceedings  at  Perth,"  &c, 
written  by  a  rebel. 
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figure  of  a  man,  but  just  alive,  and  that's  all ;  hath 
clandestinely  lately  eloped  from  his  friends  through 
a  back  door,  and  has  not  been  seen  or  heard  of  since ; 
and,  whereas,  the  said  alias  pretended  to  come 
here,  to  watch  and  fight,  to  bring  men  and  money 
with  him,  to  train  an  army  and  march  at  the  head 
of  them,  to  fight  battles  and  besiege  towns,  but  in 
reality  did  none  of  these,  but  skulked,  and  whined, 
and  speeched.  and  cried,  stole  to  his  head-quarters 
by  night,  went  away  before  morning,  and  having 
smelled  gunpowder,  and  dreamed  of  an  enemy, 
burnt  the  country,  and  ran  away  by  the  light  of  it."* 

But,   in   spite   of    the    depressed   state   of    his 
The  Chevalier's    affairs,  the  Chevalier  had  lofty  no- 
affectation  of      tions   of  his   rank,   position,    and 
ro)aty.  claims;  nor  was  there  a  reigning 

monarch  in  Europe  who  played  the  part  of  king 
with  more  minute  care,  and  with  a  nicer  regard  to 
etiquette,  or  exacted  more  elaborate  homage  from 
any  of  his  subjects.  Unconscious  of  moving  about 
in  a  wretched  travesty  of  royalty,  he  never  laid 
aside  the  manners  proper  to  a  levee  at  St.  James's 
Palace.  With  apparently  as  strong  a  faith  in  the 
universal  efficacy  of  royalty  as  could  be  cherished 
by  any  of  the  simple  and  deluded  individuals 
who  approached  him,  the  Chevalier  spent  a  certain 
portion  of  each  day  in  touching  for  the  "king's 
evil."  He  issued  six  proclamations ;  the  first 
appointing  a  national  thanksgiving  for  his  safe 
arrival  in  his  own  dominions ;  the  second,  en- 
joining the  clergy  to  pray  for  him;  the  third, 
legalising  the  circulation  of  foreign  coin ;  the 
fourth,  summoning  the  Estates  of  the  kingdom 
to  assemble  for  deliberation  ;  the  fifth,  commanding 
all  able-bodied  males,  from  the  age  of  sixteen  to 
sixty,  to  rally  around  his  standard  ;  and  the  last, 
appointing  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation  to  take 
place  on  the  23rd  of  January  (1716).  Before  this 
date  arrived,  however,  the  unfortunate  prince  was 
painfully  intent  on  the  ways  and  means  of  escape 
and  personal  safety,  to  the  neglect  of  due  prepara- 
tions for  the  pomp  of  his  coronation,  though,  for  a 
few  days  after  the  appearance  of  the  proclamation, 
enthusiastic  Jacobite  ladies  employed  themselves 
in  collecting  jewellery  to  adorn  his  crown. 

The  comparative  numerical  strength  of  the  two 
Prospects  of  contending  armies  was,  indeed,  cal- 
tbe  rival  culated  to  depress,  if  not  to  ex- 
armies,  tinguish,  all  the  Pretender's  ex- 
pectations of  success  for  the  insurrection.  Deser- 
tions from  the  Jacobite  camp  had  been  put  a  stop  to 
for  a  little  by  the  presence  of  James,  but  they  soon 
recommenced  on  a  larger  scale  than  ever,  giving 
him  reason  to  apprehend  that  ere  long  he  would 
be  left  in  Scotland  without  even  a  body-guard. 
The  government  forces  were  also  preparing  to  come 
to  close  quarters  with  them,  and  finish  the  struggle. 
Argyll  had  been  joined  by  Cadogan  at  the  head  of 
the  long-expected  Dutch  troops,  and  of  several 
English  regiments.  These  reinforcements,  amount- 
ing to  six  thousand  men,  reached  the  duke's  camp 

*  A  pamphlet   in    the   Advocate's  Library,  quoted    in 
"Burton's  History." 


towards  the  end  of  December  (1715).  It  is  diffi- 
cult, with  our  scanty  information  on  the  point,  to 
understand  why  this  important  assistance  was 
withheld  from  Argyll  during  many  weeks  when  it 
was  so  much  needed,  and  was  not  granted  until 
it  might  have  been  dispensed  with  altogether, 
and  when  the  duke's  own  men,  without  foreign 
or  English  auxiliaries,  could  easily  annihilate  the 
fast  collapsing  rebellion.  It  is  not  p0ucv  0f  t^e 
an  improbable  conjecture,  though  English 
it  would  cover  the  government  government. 
with  infamy,  that,  at  head-quarters,  whilst,  of 
course,  the  defeat  and  destruction  of  the  Jacobite 
enterprise  were  earnestly  desired,  there  was  no  wish 
that  Argyll  and  the  Scotch  troops  should  have  the 
glory  of  victory.  It  may  even  be  that,  as  the  contest 
was  confined  to  Scotland,  the  government  was  not 
unwilling  that  it  should  go  on  for  a  while  in  that 
dissatisfied  and  troublesome  country,  and  that 
in  its  progress  the  leading  men  on  both  sides 
should  destroy  each  other,  and  thus  rid  England 
of  the  constant  annoyance  and  the  stubborn  oppo- 
sition "which  she  had  encountered  from  various 
factions  in  Scotland  since  the  period  of  the  union. 
A  civil  war  in  Scotland,  raging  for  several  months, 
might  not  only  finally  dispose  of  many  obnoxious 
persons  of  influence,  but  also  render  the  general 
population  more  inclined  to  peace  and  obedience. 
If  all  this  could  be  effected  without  endangering 
the  Hanoverian  cause,  or  giving  the  Pretender  any 
important  advantage  ;  if  the  two  contending  Scotch 
armies  could  go  on  damaging  and  destroying  each 
other  without  yielding  a  clear  superiority  to  the 
Jacobites  ;  if,  in  short,  the  campaign  were  made  up 
of  exterminating  fights,  which  yet  were  only 
drawn  battles,  and  if  then  adequate  reinforcements 
were  sent  from  England  to  decide  at  once  the 
dynastic  struggle  and  crush  the  Jacobite  rebellion, 
immense  advantage  would  result  to  the  English 
government  at  the  same  time  that  the  insurrection 
was  suppressed.  Unquestionably,  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  was  both  hated  and  feared,  if  not  by  the 
house  of  Hanover  and  King  George  individually, 
yet  by  the  ministerial  champions  of  the  Hanove- 
rian cause;  and  it  is  not  less  certain  that  the  sup- 
port and  encouragement  afforded  him  by  the 
government  were  far  from  being  cordial  or  timely, 
as  if  they  had  been  desirous  of  failure  and  ruin  for 
the  Scotch  resistance  against  the  Jacobite  enter- 
prise, and  anxious  to  demonstrate  the  necessity 
of  English  intervention  for  its  final  suppression. 

The  insurgents  began  to  fear  that  if  they  re- 
mained longer  at  Perth  thej-  would  be  forthwith 
surrounded  and  attacked  by  Argyll's  army,  whilst 
they  were  in  no  condition  to  meet  the  onset.  The 
leaders  in  the  camp  deliberated  on  the  measures  to 
be  taken  for  preventing,  if  possible,  the  march  of  the 
royal  forces  northwards.  They  had  reason  to  believe 
that  the  duke  would  not  be  hindered  by  the  season, 
unless  they  could  continue  to  subject  him  and  his 
troops  to  its  severest  inclemencies,  by  removing 
every  shelter,  as  well  as  fuel  and  provisions,  from 
the  districts  through  which  he  must  march.     They 
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did  not  scruple  to  adopt  this  extreme  step,  which 

Destructive      was  sure  to   ^nvo^ve   i°    manifold 
tactics  of        miseries  all  the  unoffending  inha- 
Mar's  army,      bitants  of  those  districts,  old  and 
young,   women    and   children.       Warrants    were 
accordingly  issued  for  desolating  all  the  country 
which  lay  between  them  and  the  duke,  and  for 
*  burning  and   destroying  "  every  village,  "  with 
the  houses,  cows,  and  forage."     The  inhabitants, 
from  the  new-born  babe  to  the  aged  and  infirm, 
were  to  be  driven  out  by  fire  from  under  every 
roof  which  had  sheltered  them,  to  the  merciless 
storms  of  a  winter's  sky.     All  the  food  that  could 
be  found  was  also  to  be  destroyed ;  and  these  ter- 
rible sufferings  of  famine  and  cold  were  to  be  in- 
flicted   on    the    entire   population,  in  order   that 
Argyll's   soldiers    might  be   prevented    from  ap- 
proaching or  pursuing  the  insurgents,  by  the  want 
of  all  shelter  and  food.     This  severe  measure  was 
carried  into  effect,  and  the  villages  which  lay  be- 
tween "  the  slopes  of  the   Ochils  and  the  Gram- 
pians," along  with  Crieff,  Muthill,  and  Auchter- 
arder,  were  completely  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the 
inhabitants  driven  forth  to  experience  all  the  seve- 
rity of  cold  and  hunger.      The  scenes  of  outrage 
and  suffering  were  worthy  of  the  savages  employed 
in  the  work;  and  the  Chevalier,  whose  natural  dis- 
position was  by  no  means  cruel,  seems  to  have  re- 
pented of  lending  his  sanction  to  the  barbarous 
proceeding.    He  endeavoured  to  throw  off  the  blame 
not  only  from  himself,  but  also  from  his  followers 
and  troops,  and  to  fasten  the  entire  responsibility 
upon  the  supporters  of  the  Hanoverian  dynasty. 
"  It  was,  indeed,"  he  says  in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  "forced  upon  me  by  the  violence  with  which 
my  rebellious  subjects  acted  against  me,  and  what 
they  as  the  authors  of  it  must  be  answerable  for, 
The  Prince       no^  ^"     ^ne  compensation  which 
promises  com-    he  promised  the  unhappy  sufferers 
pensation.       was  more  creditable  to  his   head 
and  heart  than  such  an   apology.     He   issued  a 
warrant,  dated  26th  January,  calling  upon  all  who 
had  suffered  from  the  burning  to  send  in  estimates 
of  their  losses,  and  assuring  them  that  these  should 
be  fully  made  up ;  but  Mar,  who  countersigned  the 
document,  did  nothing  to  carry  it  into  effect,  and 
the  Prince's  promises  of  redress  appears  to  have 
remained  unfulfilled.      Mar  himself  had,  indeed, 
professed  to  burn  the  villages  and  their  provisions 
with  the  greatest  reluctance  and  grief;  but,  as  has 
been  well  remarked,  "  it  was  not  in  ruined  villages 
or  starving  wanderers  to  touch  a  heart  so  hardened 
with  selfish  ambition."  Before  quitting  the  country, 
however,  the  Chevalier  left  a  sum  of  money  in  the 
hands  of  General  Gordon,  with  injunctions    that 
whatever  was  not  needed  for  the  subsistence  of 
the  troops  should  be   given  to    the  relief  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  burned  villages ;  but  there  is 
no  evidence  that  any  portion  of  this  money  ever 
reached  the  persons  for  whom  it  was  intended. 

Argyll,  on   being  reinforced,  proceeded   to  set 
about  his  final  operations  for  crushing  the  insur- 
rection.    He  sent  detachments  to  clear  Burntis- 
VOL.  II. 


land,  and  other  towns  on  the  Fife  coast,  of  the 
rebels,  who  offered  a  stubborn  resistance  until  the 
attacks  upon  them  by  land  were  seconded  by  an 
overpowering  fire  from  the  government  vessels  of 
war  in  the  Forth.  After  the  arrival  of  artillery  from 
Berwick,  the  duke,  on  the  21st  of  January,  made  his 


first  movement  towards  the  north, 


Argyll  ad- 


General  Guest,  at  the  head  of  a     vances  north- 
battalion  of  dragoons,  matching  in  ward- 
advance,  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  an  army  could 
force  its  way  through  districts  where  the  snow  lay 
several  feet  in  depth.      Assistance  was  obtained 
from  the  country  people  in  the  difficult  task  of 
clearing  the  roads  for  the  march  of  the  main  body. 
It  was  only  on  the  29th  that  the  whole  army  set 
out.     The  progress  was  slow,  and  the  night  of  the 
30th  was  spent  in  the  roofless  village  of  Auchter- 
arder.     On  the  28th,  the  Jacobites  in  the  camp  at 
Perth    had    been    apprised    by    their    scouts    of 
Argyll's  approach;  and  a  council    Divided  coun_ 
was    summoned,    which    sat   day       cils  in  the 
and  night  deliberating,  or  rather      rebel  camP- 
wrangling  in  hopeless  variance,  about   the  steps 
to  be  taken.      The   Highlanders  eagerly   desired 
to  wait  for  Argyll's  approach  and  give  him  battle. 
Their  chiefs  argued  that,  weak  as  the  defences  of 
Perth  were,  yet  the  frost  and  snow   would   con- 
tribute greatly  to  strengthen  them,  since  it  was 
impossible  for  Argyll  to  throw  up  the  necessary 
field-works  during  the  rigour  of  the  season.     The 
defenders,  it  was  maintained,  would  fight  under 
cover,  whereas  the  besiegers  must  carry  on  their 
operations  without    any  shelter.     Mar,  however, 
as  might  have  been  expected,   saw   clearly   that 
the  attempt  to  maintain  their  position  against  the 
overwhelming  force  of  the  royalists,  was  certain  to 
involve   the   whole   army  in  ruin.     He   called  a 
council  of  war  on  the  evening  of  the  29th,  and 
represented   to    his   officers   the    impossibility    of 
holding  out  the  town  against  the  expected  assault 
of  the  enemy.     The  failure  of  the  projected  inva- 
sion   of  England  by   the   Duke  of  Ormond,  the 
powerful  reinforcements  which  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
had  received  from  the  continent,  together  with  the 
great  diminution  of  their  own  forces,  rendered  it 
necessary  that  they  should  abandon  the  enterprise. 
The  truth  of  these  statements  could  not  be  gainsaid, 
and  the  council  accordingly  resolved  to  retreat  to 
some  point  farther  north,  where  they  could  more 
advantageously  make  a  stand,  or  take  refuge  among 
the  hills,  if  this  should  be  deemed  expedient.    The 
resolution    to    retreat   excited   great    indignation 
among  the  common  soldiers.     Some  of  them  loaded 
the  principal  officers  with  abuse,  and  even  proposed 
that  they  should  take  the  prince  out  of  the  hands 
of  his  present  advisers,  and,  with  him  at  their 
head,  renew  the  struggle  for  the  crown.     "  What 
would  you  have  your  officers  to  do  ?"  inquired  one 
of  them  in  perplexity.     "  Do  ?"  was  the  indignant 
reply ;  "  what  did  you  call  us  to  take  arms  for  ? 
was  it  to  run  away?     What  did  the  king  come 
hither  for?  was  it  to  see  his  people  butchered  by- 
hangmen,  and  not  strike  a  stroke  for  their  lives  ? 
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Let  us  die  like  men,  and  not  like  dogs ! "  These 
angry  protests,  however,  were  of  no  avail,  and 
many  of  the  Highlanders,  on  seeing  that  there 
was  to  be  no  fighting,  resolved  that  they  would 
retreat  according  to  their  own  fashion  ;  and  de- 
sertions now  took  place  daily  by  hundreds.  On 
the  30th  of  January — which  by  a  curious  coinci- 
dence was  the  anniversary  of  the  martyrdom  of  the 
Pretender's  grandfather,  Charles  I. — the  insurgents 
began  their  retreat.  Crossing  the  river  Tay,  which 
was  now  so  thickly  covered  with  ice  as  to  bear  both 
horse  and  man,  they  marched  along  the  Carse  of 
Cowrie  toDundee,  and  then  to  Mont  rose,which  they 
reached  on  the  3rd  of  February.  On  the  evening 
of  the  4th,  the  unfortunate  Prince,  in  compliance 
with  the  urgent  recommendations  of  his  officers, 
reluctantly  consented  to  take  refuge  on  the  Conti- 

JarnesandMar  nent.;  and  without  bidding  farewell 
retire  to  to  his  army,  or  giving  them  any 
Prunce.  hint  of  his  departure,  he  walked 
by  a  private  lane  to  the  shore,  where,  in  company 
with  Mar,  he  entered  a  boat  which  quietly  and 
quickly  conveyed  him  to  a  French  vessel  in  the 
harbour.  He  embarked  in  this  ship,  along  with 
some  of  the  principal  persons  of  his  suite,  and,  im- 
mediately setting  sail,  they  landed  safely  seven 
days  after  near  Gravelines.  It  is  alleged  that  Mar 
expressed  a  strong  desire  to  remain  behind,  and 
share  the  fortunes  of  the  army ;  but  he  was  over- 
ruled by  the  Chevalier,  who  was  of  opinion  that 
liis  deserted  forces  would,  in  his  absence,  more 
easily  make  terms  with  the  government. 

As  soon  as  the  insurgents  were  made  aware  of  the 
flight  of  the  prince  and  their  general,  many  of  them 
immediately  quitted  the  army,  and  sought  refuge 
among  the  Grampian  Hills.  The  remainder,  amount- 
ing to  little  more  than  a  thousand  men,  were  con- 
ducted by  General  Gordon  to  Aberdeen,  which  they 
reached  on  the  6th  of  February.  Here  he  opened 
the  sealed  paper  of  instructions,  which  he  had 
received  from  the  Chevalier  before  his  departure, 
and  found  that  he  was  requested  to  inform  his 
followers  that  the  disappointments  the  prince 
had  met  with  had  obliged  him  reluctantly  to 
leave  the  country  ;  that  he  thanked  him  for  their 
faithful  services,  assured  them  that  he  would  con- 
tinue to  watch  over  their  welfare,  and  recom- 
mended them  to  keep  together  in  a  body  until 
General  Gordon  should  order  them  to  disperse. 
Afier  reading  this  document,  Gordon  informed 
them  that  after  that  day  their  pay  would  cease. 
Final  disper-  They  quitted  Aberdeen  on  the 
sion  of  the  7th  ;  and  next  day  the  Duke  of 
insurgents.  Argyll,  who  had  followed  close  on 
their  footsteps,  entered  the  town  at  the  head  of 
four  hundred  dragoons.  The  main  body  of  the 
insurgents  marched  westwards  through  Moray- 
shire and  up  Strathspey  into  the  wilds  of  Iladenoch, 
where  they  quietly  dispersed.  But  a  party  of 
about  a  hundred  gentlemen  took  the  route  to 
Peterhead,  where  they  found  some  vessels  which 
conveyed  them  to  France.  Another  party  of  about 
a  hundred  and  sixty  officers  and  gentlemen  volun- 


teers, including  Lord  Duffus,  Sir  George  Sinclair, 
Sir  David  Thriepland,  and  General  Eccline,  sub- 
sequently quitted  the  hills  where  they  had  taken 
refuge,  and,  passing  through  the  low  country  of 
Moray,  took  boat  at  Burghead,  and  crossed  the 
Moray  Frith  to  Caithness.  This  gallant  band 
afterwards  proceeded  to  the  Orkney  Islands,  where 
they  found  a  French  vessel,  which  conveyed  them 
to  Gottenburgh.  Here  they  received  a  cordial 
welcome  from  the  Swedish  king,  and  most  of  them 
entered  into  his  service.  Thus  ended  the  rebellion 
of  1715.* 

For  some  time  before  the  final  suppression  of 
Mar's  enterprise,  the  question  was  often  anxiously 
considered  throughout  the  country,  what  punish- 
ment would  be  inflicted  upon  those  punishment  of 
who  had  been  implicated  in  its  the  rebels, 
rise  or  progress  ?  and  what  was  to  be  done  with 
the  many  hundreds  of  rebels  who  had  been  taken 
prisoners  at  Preston  and  Sheriffmuir,  and  were 
now  in  confinement  waiting  their  trial  ?  It  was 
feared  by  those  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
policy  of  the  Hanoverian  government,  and  with 
the  personal  character  of  the  monarch,  that  ter- 
rible severities  would  precede  a  general  amnesty, 
and  that  the  extreme  vengeance  of  the  law  would 
be  allowed  an  ample  range  ere  the  royal  mercy 
would  intervene.  It  was  not  likely,  nor  perhaps 
was  it  proper,  that  the  insurgents,  on  laying  down 
their  arms,  should  be  treated  as  mere  prisoners  of 
war — for  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  a  foreign 
war  and  a  rebellion  at  home.  In  the  former 
case,  when  the  sword  has  been  sheathed,  com- 
mon magnanimity  requires  from  the  conqueror  as 
unconditional  a  release  of  prisoners  as  can  be  made 
by  the  vanquished.  But  when  an  armed  insur- 
rection has  been  overthrown  aud  crushed,  its 
leaders  and  followers  are,  and  should  be,  in  the 
eyes  of  government  something  more  than  defeated 
antagonists,  who,  on  submitting  themselves,  may 
be  forgiven  and  received  into  friendly  relations. 
They  have  been  guilty  of  treason  and  rebellion; 
and  a  due  regard  to  the  future  stability  of  the 
government,  and  the  peace  of  the  country,  demand 
that  their  crimes  should  not  go  unpunished.  If 
traitors  and  rebels  were  to  be  treated  as  unfor- 
tunate, rather  than  as  criminal,  national  institu- 
tions and  interests  would  be  continually  endangered 
by  insurrections;  and  there  would  be  no  end  to 
the  schemes  of  wild  ambition,  turbulence,  and  dis- 
content. Still,  the  Jacobite  enterprise  of  1715 
had  not  a  few  peculiarities  calculated  to  obtain 
for  several  of  its  leaders,  and  for  the  main  body  of 
their  followers,  an  exemption  from  the  vengeful 
operation  of  the  law  agaiust  high-treason;  whilst 
such  an  intervention  of  royal  mercy  would  have 
been  conducive  to  the  stability,  or  at  least  to 
the  tranquillity,  of  Hanoverian  rule.  Not  that 
the  weak  and  unprincipled  leader  of  the  insurrec- 

*  Patten's  Hist,  of  the  Kebellion  of  1715 ;  Kae's  Hist. ; 
The  Last  Karl  of  Denv  ent water,  In  Chambers's  Miscellany, 
by  the  Editor  ;  Letters  about  the  Occurrences  on  the  way  to 
and  at  Preston  ;  Collection  uf  Original  Letters  and  Authen- 
tic Papers  relating  to  the  lltbellion  ;  Lancashire  Memorials. 
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tion,   who  ought  to  have  had   his  eyes  open   to 
Criminality  of     a^   the  miseries   which    it  would 
Mar.  entail   upon    his  countrymen    at 

large,  as  well  as  upon  his  own  followers,  was 
entitled  to  any  relaxation  of  that  punishment 
which  the  law  awarded  to  his  crime.  Had  Mar 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  government,  it  might  have 
been  difficult  even  for  such  a  humane  Scotch- 
man as  Duncan  Forbes,  to  show  reasons  for  the 
exemption  of  the  Jacobite  leader  from  the  extreme 
penalty  of  treason.  "Widely  different,  however,  was 
Comparative  *ne  position  of  many  of  his  com- 
iimo.ence  of  panions  in  the  enterprise,  includ- 
the  Highlanders.    ing  all  the  ignorant  clansmen  who 

formed  the  rank  and  file  of  the  insurgent  forces. 
The  Highlanders  followed  their  chiefs,  according 
to  their  use  and  wont,  without  hesitation.  The  con- 
duct of  their  leaders,  too,  is  capable  of  palliation. 
The  Revolution  settlement  was  but  recent,  and  the 
Hanoverian  dynasty  still  more  so ;  and  as  the 
expulsion  of  the  Stewarts  was  carried  professedly 
by  the  voice  of  the  nation,  a  new  struggle,  in 
which  the  question  of  sovereignty  should  be  tried 
and  tested  again,  was  resolved  upon  by  the  party 
that  had  formerly  been  defeated.  The  ungenerous, 
if  not  positively  unfair  treatment  which  Scotland 
was  experiencing  at  the  hands  of  the  British 
government,  seemed  to  justify  an  attempt  to  over- 
turn the  existing  order  of  things  which,  though 
but  of  yesterday,  and  without  any  deep  root  in  the 
affections  of  the  people,  had  inflicted  upon  the  nation 
extensive  injury  and  disgrace.  In  Scotland,  more- 
over, the  Hanoverian  dynasty  appeared  weak  and 
unprotected,  and  wanting  in  those  formidable  re- 
sources and  displays  which  are  calculated  to  over- 
awe incipient  insurrection.  Hence  a  rebellion 
promised  to  command  speedy  and  entire  success; 
and  success,  it  is  known,  turns  a  rebellion  into  a 
guiltless  and  patriotic  revolution.  But,  apart  from 
these  peculiar  circumstances,  which  form  a  strong 
apology  for  the  rising  of  1715,  sound  policy  re- 
quired the  government,  after  the  suppression  of 
the  rebellion,  to  be  merciful  rather  than  severe 
towards  the  rebels.  This  view  was  strenuously 
urged  by  the  ablest  and  most  sincere  friends  of  the 
Hanoverian  cause  to  be  found  in  Scotland.  The 
foremost  of  these  was  the  celebrated  Duncan 
Forbes,  who  earnestly  remonstrated  against  the 
infliction  of  excessive  severities  on  the  rebels  as 
mischievous  and  suicidal.  He  predicted  that  ex- 
tensive executions  and  forfeitures  of  titles  and 
estates  would  alienate  his  countrymen  of  all  classes 
from  the  new  dynasty,  and  lay  the  foundation  of 
another  rebellion.  But  the  government  disre- 
garded such  representations  and  appeals,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  put  the  law  against  treason  into  immediate 
operation.  As  the  rebels  punished  were  for  the 
most  part  exclusively  Scottish,  the  king  and  his 
ministers,  in  carrying  out  their  vindictive  pro- 
ceedings, appeared  to  be  animated  by  hostility  to 
Scotland,  rather  than  by  the  love  of  justice. 

The  Preston  prisoners  were  the  first  to  suffer. 
Lord  Charles  Murray,  Captain  Dalzell,  brother  to 


the  Earl  of  Carnwath,  Captain  Philip  Lockhait, 
Major  Nairne,  Ensign  Erskine,  Trials  at 
and  Captain  Shaftoe,  an  English-  Preston, 
man,  were  tried  by  court-martial,  and,  having  been 
proved  to  have  been  officers  in  the  service  of  the 
government,  were  condemned  to  be  shot.  Captain 
Dalzell  pleaded  that  not  only  had  he  resigned 
his  commission,  but  the  vacancy  had  been  rilled 
up ;  and  Lord  Charles  Murray,  in  addition  to  a 
similar  defence,  proved  that  he  had  received  no 
pay  whilst  in  the  Jacobite  service.  The  lives  of 
both  were  spared ;  but  the  others  suffered  on  the 
2nd  of  December,  1715.  The  rank  and  file  who 
had  been  captured  at  Preston  were  brought  to 
trial  in  Liverpool,  a  city  specially  distinguished 
for  its  attachment  to  the  Hanoverian  dynasty. 
Sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon  a  large  number, 
of  whom  twenty-two  were  executed  at  Manchester 
and  Preston.  A  considerable  portion  of  those  who 
thus  endured  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law,  must 
have  belonged  to  the  humblest  class,  as  they  have 
the  description  of  "  labourer"  affixed  to  their  names. 
The  execution  of  such  men,  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  was  equally  impolitic  and  cruel.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  prisoners  taken  at  Preston,  amount- 
ing to  upwards  of  seven  hundred,  and  consisting 
for  the  most  part  of  Highlanders,  submitted  to  the 
king's  mercy,  and  were  sold  as  slaves  to  some  "West 
India  merchants,  and  transported  to  the  planta- 
tions. 

On  the  day  of  the  opening  of  parliament  (Jan- 
uary 9, 1716)  Mr.  Lechmore,  an  in-     impeachment 
fluential  member  of  the  House  of  of  the 

Commons,  after  a  long  and  vehe-  rebel  lords~ 
ment  speech,  in  which  he  descanted  upon  the  guilt 
of  the  insurgents  and  the  "  many  miraculous  pro- 
vidences "  which  had  baffled  their  designs,  moved 
to  impeach  Lords  Derwentwater,  Widdrington, 
Nithsdale,  Winton,  Carnwath,  Kenmure,  and 
Nairne,  of  high- treason.  No  opposition  was  offered, 
and  the  impeachment  was  carried  up  to  the  lords 
on  the  same  day.  On  the  next  day  the  accused 
were  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  house,  to  hear  the 
articles  of  impeachment  read.  On  the  19th  they 
were  again  placed  at  the  bar,  when  they  all  pleaded 
guilty  except  the  Earl  of  Winton,  who  had  further 
time  allowed  him  to  prepare  his  answers.  On  the 
9th  of  February  the  impeached  —they  are 
lords  once  more  appeared  in  West-  f°un<i  guilty- 
minster  Hall,  and  were  condemned  to  suffer  death 
as  traitors,  according  to  the  ancient  and  barbarous 
form  of  the  law,  but  the  sentence  was  afterwards 
mitigated,  and  orders  were  issued  that  they  should 
be  merely  beheaded. 

Great  interest  was  made  with  the  court  and 
both  houses  of  parliament  in  behalf  of  the  con- 
demned noblemen.  The  royal  clemency  was  re- 
peatedly implored  by  their  wives ;  but  the  king 
turned  away  from  them  with  contemptuous  in- 
difference. Appeals  were  made  to  the  cupidity, 
as  well  as  to  the  compassion,  of  his  majesty's 
ministers;  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole  declared  in 
the  House  of  Commons  that  £60,000  had  been 
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offered  to  him  if  he  would  obtain  the  pardon  of  the 
Earl  of  Der  went  water.     Several  of  the  staunchest 
Whigs  in  the  house,  among  others,  Sir  Richard 
Steele,  were  inclined  to  mercy ;  but  Walpole,  though 
usually  distinguished  by  personal  lenity  and  forbear- 
ance, took  the  lead  in  urging  measures  of  severity, 
and  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  house  till  the  1st 
of  March,  it  being  understood  that  the  condemned 
noblemen  would  be  executed  in  the  interval,  but 
he  carried  his  motion  only  by  a  majority  of  seven. 
In  the  upper  house,  however,  a  still  more  effectual 
stand  was  made  on  the  side  of  mercy.     A  petition 
craving  the   intercession   of  the   lords   was  pre- 
sented from  the  condemned  noblemen,  and   was 
supported  by  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  president 
of  the  council.     This  unexpected  defection  from 
the  ministerial  ranks  made  the  resistance  of  the 
government  unavailing,  and  an  address  to  the  king, 
praying  that  he  would  reprieve  such  of  the  con- 
demned lords  as  should  deserve  his  mercy,  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  five.     This  result  sur- 
prised and   alarmed  the  ministers,  who  met  in 
council  the  same  evening,  and  drew  up  the  king's 
answer  to  the  address,  stating  that  "  on  this  and 
all  other  occasions  he  would  do  what  he  thought 
most  convenient  with   the  dignity   of  his  crown 
and  the  safety  of  his  people."    The  Earl  of  Not- 
tingham, together  with  his  brother,  Lord  Ayles- 
ford,  and  Lord  Finch,  his  son,  was  removed  from 
— three  of       office.     It  was  resolved,  however, 
them  reprieved,  to  comply   with   the  feeling  and 
opinion  of  the  House  of  Lords,  so  far  as  to  respite 
the  Earl  of  Carnwath  and  Lords  Widdrington  and 
Nairne,  but,  to  prevent  any  further  interference,  the 
three  remaining  peers  were  ordered  for  execution 
Escape  of  Lord    next  morning.      The  same  even- 
Nithsdale.       ing?  however,  Lord  Nithsdale  es- 
caped out  of  the  Tower  in  female  disguise,  through 
the  agency  of  his  heroic  wife.     The  king,  on  being 
told  next  morning  of  his  escape,  observed,  "  It  was 
the  best  thing  a  man  in  his  condition  could  have 
done."* 
The  number  of  noble  victims  was  thus  finally 
Execution  of     reduced  to  two,  the  English  Lord 
Derwentwater    Der  went  water    and    the   Scottish 
and  Kenmure.    Lord  Kenmure,  and  at  an  early 
hour  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  February  they 
were  brought  to  the  scaffold  on  Tower  Hill.    Lord 
Derwentwater  was  first  conducted  to  the  fatal  spot. 
He  was  observed  to  turn  very  pale  as  he  ascended 
the  steps,  but  his  voice  was  firm  and  his  demeanour 
steady  and  composed.     He  passed  some  time  in 
prayer,  and   then  requested  permission  to  read  a 
paper  he  had  drawn  up,  which  was  readily  granted 
to  him.     In  this  paper  he  declared  that  he  now 
repented  of  having  pleaded  guilty  at  his   trial ; 
that  he  never  owned  any  other  but  King  James  III. 
for  his  rightful  and  lawful  sovereign,  whom  he 
had  an  inclination  to  serve  from  his  infancy ;  and 
that  he  hoped  his  death  might  contribute  to  the 
service  of  his  king  and  country,  and  the  re-estab- 
Jishment  of  the  ancient  fundamental  constitution 
*  State  Trials,  vol.  xv. 


of  these  kingdoms.  After  reading  this  paper  he 
turned  to  the  block,  and  viewed  it  closely,  and  find- 
ing a  rough  place  in  it  that  might  hurt  his  neck,  he 
desired  the  executioner  to  chip  it  off;  he  then  knelt 
down  and  prayed  fervently,  then  rising  up,  he  pulled 
off  his  coat  and  waistcoat,  and,  fitting  his  head  to 
the  block,  told  the  executioner  that  upon  his  re- 
peating for  the  third  time  the  sentence  "  Lord  Jesus 
receive  my  spirit!"  he  was  to  perform  his  office. 
At  these  words,  accordingly,  the  executioner  raised 
his  axe,  and  severed  the  earl's  head  from  his  body 
at  one  blow.  This  unfortunate  nobleman  was  only 
in  his  twenty-eighth  year  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

In  a  few  minutes  after  Lord  Kenmure  mounted  the 
scaffold,  and  suffered  the  penalty  of  the  law  with 
heroic  resolution.  He  made  no  speech  and  delivered 
no  paper,  but  merely  expressed  his  regret,  like  Lord 
Derwentwater,  for  pleading  guilty  to  the  charge 
of  high-treason,  and  prayed  for  "  King  James." 
Shortly  after  his  death  a  letter,  which  he  had 
written  to  the  Chevalier,  was  published,  in  which 
he  maintained  the  title  of  "  the  person  called  the 
Pretender,  whom  he  believed  to  be  the  true  son  of 
James  II.,"  and  declared  that  he  died  for  his  faith- 
ful services  to  him.* 

The  trial  of  the  Earl  of  Winton  was  postponed 
till  the  15th  of  March.    Through-      The  Earl  of 
out  the  proceedings,  which  lasted        Winton's 
two  days,  this  eccentric  nobleman  escape. 

preserved  a  manly  and  dignified  bearing.  He 
repudiated  the  charge  of  being  a  traitor,  though 
he  admitted  that  he  had  joined  the  Jacobite 
army;  but  he  stoutly  maintained  that  he  had 
been  driven  to  take  this  step  by  the  treatment 
which,  without  any  provocation,  he  had  received 
from  royalist  officers.  "To  his  great  misfortune," 
he  pleaded,  "  he  could  not  be  quiet  or  safe  in  his 
closest  retirement ;  for  many  persons,  both  officers 
and  others,  of  the  militia  of  the  shire  of  Lothian, 
under  the  specious  pretence  of  serving  the  govern- 
ment, but  in  reality  actuated  by  private  pique  and 
revenge,  several  times,  contrary  to  law,  forcibly  en- 
tered by  night  into  his  dwelling-house,  called  Seton 
Palace,  rifled  it,  turned  his  servants  out  of  doors, 
and  carried  away  the  provisions  of  his  family. 
The  most  sacred  places  did  not  escape  their  fury 
and  resentment.  They  broke  into  his  chapel, 
defaced  the  monuments  of  his  ancestors,  took  up 
the  stones  of  their  sepulchres,  thrust  irons  through 
their  bodies,  and  treated  them  in  a  most  barbarous, 
inhuman,  and  unchristian-like  manner."  t  As 
might  have  been  expected,  the  earl  was  found 
guilty  and  condemned  to  death,  but  availing  him- 
self of  his  mechanical  skill,  he  sawed  through  with 
great  ingenuity  the  bars  of  the  window-  of  his 
prison,  and  made  his  escape.  He  ended  his 
chequered  life  at  Rome  in  1749,  and  with  him 
terminated  the  main  branch  of  the  long  and  illus- 
trious line  of  the  Seton  family. 

*  State  Trials,  vol.  xv. 

t  State  Trials,  vol.  xv.  p.  824.  "The  edifice,  sa>8 
Mr.  Burton,  "  here  alluded  to,  still  a  beautiful  fragment  of 
early  pointed  Gothic,  stands  as  the  last  relic  of  the  magni- 
ficence of  Seton  Palace." 
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In  the  beginning  of  April  a  commission  for  try- 

E  cane  of        *n£   ^e  otner   reDe^s   met   ln    tne 

Forster  and      Court  of  Common  Pleas,  when  bills 

other  0f  high-treason  were  found  against 

prisoners.  Mr  Foraterj  Brigadier  Mackin- 
tosh, Colonel  Oxburgh,  Mr.  Menzies  of  Culdares,  and 
eighteen  of  their  associates.  Forster  escaped  from 
Newgate  on  the  10th  of  April  by  means  of  false 
keys,  and  reached  Calais  in  safety.  The  trials  of  the 
other  prisoners  were  fixed  for  the  4th  of  May,  but 
about  eleven  o'clock  the  preceding  night  Bri- 
gadier Mackintosh,  with  fifteen  of  his  companions, 
broke  out  of  Newgate,  after  knocking  down  the 
keeper  and  turnkey,  and  disarming  the  sentinels. 
Eight  were  retaken,  not  knowing  how  to  thread 
their  way  through  the  complicated  streets,  or 
where  to  find  refuge ;  but  old  Borlum,  and  seven 

Execution  of     other8»   made  their  escape.      The 
five  of  the       government    proceeded   with    the 
rebels.  trial  of  those  who  remained.      A 

considerable  number  were  found  guilty,  and  Colonel 
Oxburgh  and  Mr.  Paul,  a  nonjuring clergyman,  with 
three  others,  were  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered 
Act  of  at  Tyburn.     By  virtue  of  an  act  of 

indemnity.  grace  passed  in  1717,  the  Earl  of 
Carnwath,  and  Lords  Widdrington  and  Nairne, 
were  released  from  the  Tower  ;  the  other  prisoners 
confined  in  Newgate,  and  in  the  castles  of  Lan- 
caster, Carlisle,  Edinburgh,  and  Stirling,  including 
Lords  Strathallan  and  Rollo,  were  set  at  liberty  at 
the  same  time. 
Before  this  act  was  passed,  however,  the  govern- 
Trial  of  Scotch  ment  had  incurred  great  and  de- 
prisoners  at  served  odium  by  appointing  a 
commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer 
to  sit  at  Carlisle  about  the  close  of  1716,  for  the 
trial  of  the  Scottish  prisoners  confined  in  the 
castles  of  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  and  Blackness.  This 
proceeding  drew  forth  the  indignant  reprobation  of 
all  Scotchmen,  including  even  those  who  were  the 
firm  supporters  of  the  Hanoverian  dynasty,  as  well 
as  cordial  advocates  of  the  union.  Those  prisoners, 
eighty-nine  in  number,  were  removed  from  the 
fortresses  in  which  they  had  been  originally  con- 
fined, and  were  lodged  in  Edinburgh  Castle  to 
await  their  trial.  Their  transference  to  England, 
when  the  offences  charged  against  them  had  been 
committed  in  their  own  land,  was  bitterly  con- 
demned throughout  Scotland  as  illegal  in  character 
and  vindictive  in  aim.  A  subscription,  to  which 
many  ardent  Hanoverians,  including  even  govern- 
ment officials,  contributed,  was  at  once  raised  in 
the  north,  to  provide  the  ablest  counsel  for  the 
prisoners,  who  had  been  hurried  away  by  a  troop 
of  soldiers  from  the  independent  jurisdiction  of 
their  own  country.  Some  distinguished  members 
of  the  Scottish  bar  attended  the  Carlisle  assizes,  to 
watch  the  proceedings  against  their  countrymen, 
and  to  volunteer  assistance  to  their  English  counsel. 
To  the  allegation  that  the  treaty  of  union  had  been 


violated  by  the  removal  of  the  prisoners  from  Scot- 
tish jurisdiction,  it  was  replied  for  government, 
that  an  act  of  parliament  empowered  them  to  try 
the  rebels  wherever  it  was  most  convenient.  This 
act,  however,  had  been  framed  with  an  exclusive 
reference  to  England,  and  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
lieving Lancashire  from  the  extraordinary  number 
of  untried  prisoners  who  crowded  its  dungeons ;  and 
the  knowledge  of  this  circumstance  only  increased 
the  indignation  felt  throughout  Scotland,  since  it 
showed  that  trials  could  not  be  transferred  even 
from  one  county  to  another  in  England  without  a 
special  act  of  parliament  to  legalise  this  step, 
while  a  large  body  of  prisoners  had  been  removed 
from  Scotland  and  its  independent  jurisdiction  to 
undergo  trial  at  Carlisle,  altogether  in  the  face  of  the 
treaty  of  union  between  the  two  kingdoms,  and 
without  the  shadow  of  a  sanction  from  the  British 
legislature.  The  English  lawyers,  it  is  believed, 
were  led — whether  or  not  from  the  representations 
of  their  Scottish  brethren — to  hesitate  about  the 
propriety,  if  not  the  safety,  of  subjecting  to  capital 
punishment  prisoners  brought  into  England  in 
such  a  manner.  Thirty-six  were  discharged  with- 
out a  trial,  on  the  ground  of  want  of  evidence. 
Twenty-five  pleaded  guilty,  and  had  sentence  of 
death  pronounced  upon  them,  but  not  one  was  ever 
brought  to  execution.  Several  appear,  however, 
to  have  been  transported  to  the  plantations. 

The  grace  of  the  Act  of  Indemnity  seems  to  have 
been  considerably  marred,  either  Failure  of 
by  the  number  of  exceptions  spe-  prosecutions  in 
cified,  or  by  the  difficulties  placed  Scotland, 
in  the  way  of  taking  advantage  of  the  security 
which  it  provided;  for  we  find  that  a  year  after 
the  passing  of  the  act,  prosecutions  were  insti- 
tuted in  Scotland  against  several  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  "rising"  of  1715.  A  commis- 
sion of  Oyer  and  Terminer  was  sent  to  the  north, 
accompanied  by  lawyers  and  officials  from  England, 
to  explain  and  superintend  the  operation  of  the 
English  law  of  treason,  which  had  been  but  recently 
extended  to  Scotland,  and  was  there  a  novelty  far 
from  welcome.  The  court  was  opened  at  Perth  on 
the  17th  of  September,  1718,  but  the  bills  presented 
there  against  "  Fullarton  of  that  ilk,"  and  one  Fair- 
bairn,  who  had  been  printer  in  the  service  of  the 
Jacobite  army,  were  ignored.  At  Dundee  the  com- 
mission was  equally  unsuccessful.  At  Cupar  true 
bills  are  said  to  have  been  found  against  Lord 
George  Murray,  Sir  James  Sharpe  (the  representa- 
tive of  the  notorious  archbishop  of  that  name),  Sir 
David  Thriepland  of  Fingask,  and  the  son  of  More 
of  Stony  wood ;  but  for  some  reason  or  other  they 
were  dropped  at  this  stage.  At  Kelso  all  the  bills 
presented  were  ignored.  Government  soon  saw 
how  hopeless  it  was  to  reach  the  rebels  in  Scotland 
by  means  of  the  new  treason  law  imported  from 
England.* 

•  Burton,  vol.  ii.  pp.  218,  219. 
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CHAPTER  LX. 

GEORGE   THE  FIRST   AND   SECOND. 
A.D.  1716—1736. 

Scotland  had  scarcely  become  tranquil  when  the 
A^ressive  de-  government,  in  some  way  which 
sign  of  the  has  never  vet  been  explained,  ob- 
King  of  Sweden.  tained  int;lligence  of  the  hostile 
designs  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  who  had  threatened 
to  deal  with  the  British  monarch  as  he  had  suc- 
cessfully done  with  Augustus  of  Poland.  The 
restless  and  daring  Swede — many  of  whose  past 
enterprises  would  have  been  deemed  mad  had  they 
not,  contrary  to  all  expectation  but  his  own,  been 
successful — conceived  a  project  more  audacious  than 
any  that  he  had  yet  undertaken  :  and  with  insane 
rashness  he  vowed  to  drive  George  I.  and  the 
Hanoverian  race  from  the  throne  of  Britain,  and 
to  bring  back  the  exiled  Stewarts  in  the  plenitude 
of  their  ancient  rights  and  prerogative*.  Certain 
information  about  this  aggressive  undertaking,  and 
about  the  intrigues  of  the  Swedish  ambassador  in 
London  to  secure  the  assistance  of  the  Jacobites, 
had  reached  the  British  cabinet ;  and  the  minis- 
ters resolved  upon  prompt  measures.  The  con- 
duct of  Count  Gyllenborg,  as  ambassador  from 
Sweden  at  the  English  court,  was  a  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  international  law  ;  and  the  government  did 
not  scruple  to  resort  to  such  proceedings  against  him 
as  nothing  but  the  enormity  of  his  offence  could 
have  justified.  On  the  night  of  the  29th  of  Jan- 
uary (1716)  the  count's  residence  in  London  was 
unexpectedly  surrounded  by  a  military  force  under 
General  Wade,  who  proceeded  to  carry  out  his 
secret  instructions.  Entering  the  house,  and  de- 
siring to  be  at  once  conducted  to  the  count,  he 
found  the  ambassador  busy  among  his  papers. 
These  the  general  forthwith  seized  upon,  and 
summoned  in  a  detachment  of  his  soldiers  to  secure 
the  person  of  the  count,  and  to  assist  in  the  search 
for  further  documents.  Madame  Gyllenborg  re- 
fused to  unlock  a  cabinet,  which  had  attracted  the 
general's  suspicions,  though  she  assured  him  that 
it  only  held  a  quantity  of  linen  and  plate ;  but  on 
his  breaking  it  open,  he  discovered  papers  which, 
beyond  all  doubt,  demonstrated  the  complicity  of 
the  Swedish  ambassador  and  his  royal  master  in  a 
treacherous  movement  against  the  Hanoverian 
dynasty,  and  completely  justified  the  unceremo- 
nious and  violent  proceedings  instituted  by  the 
government.  Amongst  the  documents  was  a  corre- 
spondence between  the  count  and  Baron  Gortz  re- 
garding "  a  design  to  raise  a  rebellion  in  his 
majesty's  dominions,  to  be  supported  by  a  force 
from  Sweden."*  The  principal  papers  were  pub- 
lished by  order  of  the  British  government,  both  as 
a  vindication  of  the  very  unusual  step  taken 
against  a  foreign  ambassador,  and  as  a  note  of 
warning  to  the  nation  to  hold  itself  prepared  for 
rebellion  at  home  combined  with  aggression  from 
•  Tindalj  vol.  ii.  p.  917. 


abroad.  Not  that  there  "was  much  to  be  dreaded 
from  Charles  of  Sweden,  who,  in  a  contest  with 
his  old  enemies,  was  now  experiencing  such  a 
series  of  disasters  as  might  well  deter  him  from 
adding  to  the  list  of  his  mortal  foes  the  powerful 
government  of  Britain.  He  was  besides  without 
resources  for  the  invasion  he  had  projected,  and 
to  this  fact  his  wily  agent,  Baron  Gortz,  could  not 
shut  his  eyes.  The  baron  says  in  one  of  his 
letters,  "The  only  thing  I  see  wanting  for  our 
purpose  are  men-of-war  and  transports" — a  rather 
serious  want  in  the  prospect  of  conducting  an  in- 
vasion !  *  But  such  considerations  might  not  have 
deterred  the  daring  and  indomitable  Swede  from 
an  enterprise  on  which  his  heart  was  set,  espe- 
cially when  he  anticipated  an  alliance  with  Peter 
the  Great,  who  could  easily  supply  what  was 
wanted.  The  Earl  of  Mar  had  a  near  relative 
belonging  to  the  czar's  household,  and  standing 
high  in  the  imperial  favour — a  physician  of  the 
name  of  Erskine — who  was  to  use  all  his  influence 
in  promoting  a  league  between  the  Swedish  and 
Russian  monarchs  for  the  overthrow  of  King 
George  of  England,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Stewarts.  A  cannon-ball,  however,  put  an  end 
to  the  ambitious  and  wild  career  of  Charles  of 
Sweden,  and  to  the  projected  invasion  of  Britain  ; 
and  thus  was  left,  "  to  point  a  moral  and  adorn  a 
tale,"  the  name  at  which  our  country  was  dis- 
quieted, and  "  the  world  grew  pale." 

A  foreign  priest  took,  however,  the  place  of 
the  slain  monarch  in  furnishing  Intrigues 
grounds  of  uneasiness,  if  not  of  ap- 
prehension, to  the  Hanoverian  go- 
vernment, and  to  their  supporters  throughout  the 
country  ;  but  the  designs  of  Alberoni,  who  had  con- 
spired to  overthrow  the  regency  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  with  a  view  to  promote  the  union  of  France 
and  Spain,  were  detected  in  time  to  be  effectually 
frustrated.  The  regent  was  naturally  led  to  regard 
Britain  as  the  more  eligible  ally,  to  discountenance 
the  pretensions  of  the  Stewart  race,  and  to  join  the 
quadruple  league  against  Spain.  To  this  country 
the  Jacobites  as  naturally  began  to  turn  for  friend- 
ship and  help.  The  Duke  of  Ormond  had  been 
summoned  from  France  by  the  cardinal  to  attend 
a  conference  at  Madrid,  and  he  went,  accompanied 
by  two  young  Scotchmen,  the  Earl-Marischal  and 
his  brother,  subsequently  known  as  Marshal  Keith. 
France  and  Spain  being  at  war,  the  three  travellers 
were  compelled  to  exercise  the  greatest  caution 
and  care  in  disguising  their  movements  and  mo- 
tives. They  appear,  however,  to  have  taken  no 
part  in  arranging  the  project,  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  which  they  were  to  devote  themselves;  it 
was  committed  to  them  in  a  matured  shape  by  its 

*  Gortz,  when  explaining  how  the  invasion  was  to  be 
carried  on,  says — "  We  were  to  carry  with  us  a  sufficient 
train  of  artillery,  arms  for  ten  or  twelve  thousand  men 
more,  with  requisite  stores  of  ammunition.  We  were  to 
land  at  the  places  whither  we  should  be  directed,  so  that  we 
should  have  carried  with  us  all  that  is  necessary  for  acting 
except  horses,  which  we  expected  to  find  in  the  oountry." 
—Letters^  p>  62. 


of  Cardinal 
Alberoni. 
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author,  the  cardinal.  The  Duke  of  Ormond  was 
to  laud  in  England  with  such  military  forces  and 
supplies  as  the  Spanish  treasury,  then  in  an  ex- 
hausted condition,  could  provide.  The  Keiths 
were  anxious  to  procure  from  Spain  four  thousand 
stand  of  arms  and  ten  thousand  pistols,  but  had  to  be 
satisfied  with  only  a  half  of  that  complement.  Six 
companies  of  foot-soldiers  were  to  be  included  in 
the  expedition  to  cover  the  landing.  The  younger 
Keith  was  appointed  to  the  difficult  and  dangerous 
duty  of  conveying  secret  intelligence  of  the  enter- 
prise to  all  the  exiled  Jacobites  scattered  over  the 
French  dominions,  and  of  obtaining  their  energetic 
co-operation.  He  consulted  with  Seaforth,  Tulli- 
bardine,  Campbell  of  Glanderule,  and  other  lead- 
ing men  among  the  refugees  of  Scotland  ;  and  at 
length,  with  these  associates,  he  set  sail  for  Havre, 
on  the  19th  of  March,  1719,  in  a  vessel  of  only 
twenty-five  tons,  which,  after  very  narrowly  es- 
caping capture  by  the  English  men-of-war  that 
were  waiting  for  the  appearance  of  the  larger 
force  under  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  safely  readied 
Stornaway,  where  the  Earl-Marischal,  with  his 
friends  and  forces  from  Spain,  had  already  arrived. 
Unpleasant  differences  prevailed  in  the  company 
to  which  the  earl  was  attached.  Alberoni  had 
always  intended  to  entrust  his  lordship  with  the 
command  of  the  expedition,  but  Tullibardine 
showed  a  commission  in  his  favour,  signed  by 
the  Chevalier  himself,  at  a  time  when  the  inva- 
sion by  Charles  of  Sweden  was  confidently  ex- 
pected. Tullibardine  took  the  chief  command  of 
the  men  ;  but  Marischal  refused  to  relinquish  that 
charge  over  the  vessels  which  he  had  received 
from  Alberoni. 

It  had  been  settled  that  the  invading  forces  were 
Landing  of      to  effect  a  landing  on  the  west  coast, 

the  invaders—  an(j  afterwards  march  upon  Inver- 
ness, which,  being  occupied  by  an  insufficient  gar- 
rison, could  offer  little  resistance,  and  which,  more- 
over, would  be  a  natural  centre  for  the  rallying  of 
the  various  clans  that  had  taken  part  in  the  late 
rebellion.  Their  dissensions  and  mutual  animo- 
sities, however,  had  occasioned  a  ruinous  delay  ; 
and  King  George's  ministers  were  both  apprised  of 
their  design  in  all  its  details,  and  prepared  sum- 
marily to  crush  it.  In  the  middle  of  May,  a 
period  long  after  the  time  that  had  been  fixed  upon, 
the  landing  took  place  on  the  shore  of  the  lonely 
Loch  Alsh.  When  the  men  had  disembarked  with 
the  stores,  the  vessels  returned  to  Spain.  The 
invaders  began  operations  by  fortifying  a  position 
for  themselves  rear  one  of  the  inner  windings  of 
the  loch,  and  by  taking  possession  of  the  fortalice 
of  the  Mackenzies,  Island  Donald  Castle,  a  strong- 
hold which  they  hoped  would  be  as  impregnable 
as  it  had  been  for  centuries  of  Highland  warfare. 
It  was  not  proof,  however,  against  modern  artil- 
lery, and  the  fire  of  three  government  vessels, 
which  had  entered  the  loch,  quickly  demolished 
it.  The  invading  force  already  landed,  including 
Spaniards  and  Scotchmen,  amounted  to  fifteen 
hundred  men,  who  encamped  in  Glenshiel.     On 


hearing  that  the  main  expedition  had  been  over- 
taken and  scattered  by  a  storm,  and  on  seeing 
the  small  probability  of  the  clans  rallying  again 
around  the  standard  of  the  Pretender,  they  ap- 
pear to  have  lost  all  spirit  and  energy.  General 
Wightman,  at  the  head  of  sixteen  —dispersed  by 
hundred  men,  alongside  of  whom  Generul 

also  were  detachments  from  those  Wightman. 
clans  that  were  on  the  government  side,  such  as 
the  Frasers,  Munroes,  and  Sutherlands,  advanced 
westward  from  Inverness  in  the  beginning  of  June. 
On  the  11th  he  came  within  sight  of  the  Jacobite 
position  in  Glenshiel,  and  found  it  of  such  a  for- 
midable character,  that,  as  he  confesses  in  his 
despatches,  he  hesitated  about  giving  the  invaders 
battle  on  ground  so  very  advantageous  to  them. 
He  determined,  however,  to  come  to  an  immediate 
issue  with  them,  and  had  the  sagacity  to  order  a 
detachment  of  his  troops  farther  up  the  mountain, 
to  harass  the  enemy  from  above  during  the  main 
attack,  which  commenced  at  five  o'clock.  The 
fight  continued  for  upwards  of  three  hours,  the 
enemy  struggling  to  keep  their  ground  with  an 
obstinacy  quite  unusual  in  Highland  forces  when 
failing  of  victory  in  the  first  onset  and  collision. 
Neither  side  at  the  close  could  claim  a  clear  supe- 
riority ;  but  in  the  Jacobite  camp  it  was  resolved 
on  the  following  day  that  the  Spaniards  should 
surrender  as  prisoners  of  war,  whilst  the  High- 
landers should  quietly  take  themselves  off  and  dis- 
perse to  their  homes,  as  they  easily  could  do  across 
the  mountains,  where  pursuit  by  the  government 
troops  was  quite  impracticable.  Lords  Seaforth 
and  Tullibardine,  though  wounded,  were  assisted 
by  friends  to  make  their  escape.  The  loss  in 
Wightman's  force  consisted  of  twenty-one  men 
slain,  and  twelve  wounded — a  very  inconsiderable 
drawback  from  the  satisfaction  of  conducting  to 
Edinburgh  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  Spanish 
prisoners. 

It  would  be  uninteresting  to  follow  the  Scottish 
refugees  and  their  master  through-  The  Stewart 
out  their  petty  intrigues,  wran-  court  trans- 
glings,  jealousies,  and  ambitious  ferred  t0  Italy* 
aims  on  the  continent,  though  the  mock  court  of 
the  Pretender  was  characterised  by  the  peculiar 
vices,  passions,  and  follies  which  at  that  time 
invariably  haunted  the  cix*cle  within  which  a  de 
facto  sovereign  luxuriously  and  tyrannically  spent 
his  days.  Lord  Stair,  the  British  ambassador  in 
France,  had  prevailed  upon  the  Regent  Orleans, 
not  only  to  withdraw  all  encouragement  from 
James's  pretensions,  but  also  to  order  the  Pretender 
to  leave  France,  and  to  reside  elsewhere,  so  that 
he  and  his  party  might  have  fewer  opportunities 
of  harassing  the  Hanoverian  government.  It  was 
the  regent's  policy  to  be  on  good  terms  with  that 
government,  though  he  was  also  desirous  of  having 
a  claimant  for  the  British  throne  at  hand,  with 
whom,  in  the  event  of  a  rupture  between  the 
French  and  English  governments,  he  might  menace 
the  latter.  Lord  Stair  succeeded  in  extorting  a 
stipulation  that  the  Pretender  should  henceforth 
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reside  beyond  the  Alps,  and  never  in  any  circum- 
stances whatever  be  allowed  to  set  his  foot  on  the 
French  soil.  Accordingly,  the  Jacobite  court  was 
established  in  Italy,  the  classic  province  of  Albano 
having  been  chosen  by  James  as  the  place  of  his 
retreat. 

Amongst  the  refugees  who  constituted  the  court 
Treachery  of  of  the  exiled  family,  there  were 
the  Earl  of  some  who  were  guilty  not  only  of 
desertion,  but  of  treachery.  The 
Earl  of  Mar  was  the  chief  culprit,  as  his  previous 
character  and  conduct  might  have  led  us  to  expect. 
His  associate,  Lockhart,  accuses  him  of  having 
embezzled  £2000— a  sum  which  had,  with  the 
greatest  difficulty,  been  raised  by  the  Jacobites  for 
the  promotion  of  their  common  cause.  He  seems 
also  to  have  held  communications  with  Sunderland, 
the  British  minister,  and  to  have  proposed  a 
strange  plan  for  enlarging  the  continental  domi- 
nions of  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  provided  the 
restoration  of  Great  Britain  to  the  Stewarts  were 
conceded.  The  details  of  Mar's  interviews  with 
Lord  Stair  during  the  period  of  the  latter's  em- 
bassy in  France,  have  not  fully  transpired;  but 
they  suffice  to  prove  that  the  Jacobite  leader  was  a 
traitor  to  the  cause  he  had  sworn  to  maintain,  and 
that  self-aggrandisement  was  his  only  principle. 
So  important  were  his  services  to  the  Hanoverian 
dynasty  that  the  government  paid  him  an  allow- 
ance which,  along  with  the  jointure  to  his  wife 
from  his  forfeited  estates,  realised  more  than 
£3000  of  annual  income.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  he  would  also  have  received  a  pardon,  if  that 
could  have  been  effected  without  an  act  of  par- 
liament ;  still,  in  many  respects,  he  stood  almost  as 
well  as  if  his  loyalty  to  the  reigning  monarch  had 
been  untainted.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  other 
Jacobite  exiles  regarded  the  special  favours  be- 
stowed upon  Mar  by  the  British  government  as 
unequivocal  proofs  that  he  had  basely  gone  over  to 
the  winning  side,  and  betrayed  as  well  as  deserted 
his  former  associates.  He  endeavoured  to  remove 
such  suspicions  by  the  assurance  that  the  Hano- 
verian favours  were  granted  to  secure  nothing 
more  than  his  neutrality  in  the  contest  between 
the  two  rival  dynasties  ;  and  he  had  the  effrontery 
to  represent  to  the  Jacobite  court  his  perfect 
willingness  to  evade  the  easy  conditions  imposed 
on  him  by  the  government,  and  to  cheat  King 
George  by  continuing  to  serve  King  James  with 
undiminished,  though  well-disguised  activity  and 
zeal.     The  most  decisive  proof  of  his   treachery 

urn,    «        .  ,  „    was  to  be  found  in  a  state-paper 

"  The  Memorial."        ,.  ,    ,      .   ..  ,    .       4,     -r,        , 

which  he  laid  before  the  French 

regent.     This  document,  entitled  "the  Memorial," 

professed  to  set  forth  a  scheme  for  the  entire  and 

permanent  subjugation  of  Britain  by  France  ;  but 

the  Jacobites  indignantly  saw  in  it  an  ingenious 

artifice  for  rendering  the  Stewart  family  hateful  to 

the  British  people,  and  for  effectually  alienating 

from  them  and  their  cause  all  British  sympathy. 

The  project,  framed  towards  the   close  of   1723, 

ostensibly  aimed  at  the  reduction  and  humiliation 


of  the  power  of  England  by  dismembering  both 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  restoring  these  as  inde- 
pendent kingdoms.  Irish  and  Scottish  parliaments, 
it  was  urged  in  the  paper,  would  invariably  sup- 
port France  against  the  English  government  and 
legislature,  and  repeal  all  old  treaties  which  had 
become  obnoxious  across  the  channel.  The  whole 
scheme  was  to  be  carried  into  effect  by  a  power- 
ful French  army  co-operating  with  the  Jacobite 
forces.  The  invaders,  it  was  arranged,  were,  after 
their  conquest  of  Britain,  not  to  quit  the  country 
until  the  new  constitution  of  each  of  the  three 
separate  kingdoms  had  been  established  in  all  its 
details,  and  put  into  regular  and  easy  operation. 
The  Jacobites  at  once  believed  that  Mar's  design, 
in  devising  this  project  of  securing  French  pre- 
dominance and  British  subserviency,  and  in  at- 
tempting to  gain  for  it  the  Chevalier's  sanction, 
was  to  render  the  latter  intensely  unpopular  in 
Britain,  where  the  idea  of  coming  under  the 
French  yoke  would  not  for  a  moment  be  tolerated. 
James,  however,  not  only  withheld  his  approbation 
from  the  proposal,  but  did  not  even  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  "the  Memorial." 

Mar  was  subsequently  superseded,  as  leading  ad- 
viser in  the  Jacobite  court,  by  Colonel  Hay,  brother 
of  Lord  Kinnoull,  who  received  from  the  Chevalier 
the  title  of  Earl  of  Inverness.  This  new  minister's 
influence  and  honours  were  traced,  by  court  gossip, 
to  the  charms  and  easy  virtue  of  his  wife.  What- 
ever truth  there  may  have  been  in  Immorality  of 
this  report,  and  in  the  picture  the  Chevalier's 
which  it  furnishes  of  the  immo-  court, 

rality  of  the  circle  of  friends  and  agents  around 
the  exiled  prince,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
unfavourable  impressions  of  Jacobite  morals  ori- 
ginated with,  and  were  propagated  by,  the  members 
of  the  Jacobite  court.  The  Chevalier's  best  friends 
in  Scotland  were  grievously  annoyed  by  such 
rumours,  and  on  the  prince's  marriage  with  the 
Princess  Clementina  Sobieski  they  hoped  that  he 
would  be  rescued  from  the  snares  of  the  dissolute 
of  either  sex,  and  become  the  head  of  a  household 
too  pure  to  encourage  the  vicious  practices  of  his 
court.  James,  however,  proved  himself  a  genuine 
Stewart  in  morals,  as  in  despotic  principles  ;  and 
his  wife,  after  giving  birth  to  two  sons,  was  glad 
to  escape  from  daily  outrages  of  whicli  she  had 
unavailingly  complained,  and  to  take  refuge  in  a 
nunnery.  It  was  natural  that  the  Jacobites  in 
Britain  should  be  strongly  dissatisfied  with  the 
conduct  of  their  master  and  his  advisers,  as  creating 
such  formidable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  resto- 
ration to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  Lockhart 
proposed  the  appointment  of  an  executive  in  Scot- 
land to  represent  the  exiled  mo-  Executive 
narch,  and  named  the  individuals  commission  for 
whom  he  deemed  worthy  of  the  Scotland, 
responsibility.  James,  however,  returned  an  equi- 
vocal answer,  and  expressed  his  desire  that  his 
Scottish  supporters  should,  without  receiving  a 
regular  commission,  continue  to  act  for,  and  to 
watch  over,  his  interests.     Lockhart  was  pleased 
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to  accept  this  wish  as  equivalent  to  a  commission 
for   the    men   whom   he  had   recommended,   and 
proceeded    to    set   them    to   work   as    authorised 
officials.     They  were  at  a  loss  what  to  do  about 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  abjuration,  which  the 
government  of  George  I.   had  resolved  to  exact 
strictly  ;  and  definite  instructions  were   solicited 
from  the  court  in  Italy  ;   but  James,  knowing  that 
it  would  be  madness  to  command  them,  in  existing 
circumstances,  to  resist  the  government,  yet,  un- 
willing to  recommend  them  formally  to  abjure  all 
his  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  acknowledge  those 
of  the  usurper,  refrained  from   sending  any  reply, 
or  giving  the  least  sanction  from  himself  to  the 
advice  which  his  courtiers  forwarded  to  Scotland. 
It   is    time   to   revert   to  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
Ingratitude  of     through     whose     instrumentality 
the  government    the  rebellion  had  been  crushed,  and 
to  Argyll.         wj1()  jm(j  (jQne  more  both  for  tne 

Protestant  and  the  Hanoverian  settlement,  as  ac- 
cepted throughout  Scotland,  than  any  other  states- 
man or  general.  The  unworthy  recompence  of  his 
invaluable  exertions  in  the  council  and  the  field 
was — deprivation  of  all  the  offices  he  held  under 
government.  This  unceremonious  and  unjust  dis- 
missal of  the  duke  provoked  and  alarmed  his 
countrymen,  who  took  every  constitutional  method 
of  showing  that  they  entertained  a  very  different 
opinion  regarding  Argyll's  merits  and  claims.  They 
came  forward  with  votes  of  fervent  thanks  to  the 
dishonoured  patriot,  as  the  man  who  had  anni- 
hilated the  Jacobite  enterprise,  and  saved  the 
country  from  the  horrors  of  restored  tyranny  and 
popery.  His  fall  was  generally  ascribed  to  the 
humanity  which  he  had  exhibited  in  the  hour  of 
victory,  and  to  the  moderation  of  his  councils. 
The  Jacobite3  at  once  imagined  that  the  great 
Jacobite  statesman  would  be  ready  to  re- 
proposals,  venge  the  flagrant  injustice  with 
which  he  had  been  treated  by  the  government  and 
the  House  of  Hanover.  They  believed  that  a  man 
of  the  duke's  ability  and  influence  would  not 
hesitate  to  exchange  the  obscurity  to  which  he 
had  been  ungratefully  doomed,  for  some  high  post 
in  the  Stewart  service,  which  would  give  him  an 
opportunity  of  repaying  Hanoverian  scorn,  But 
they  knew  not  the  patriotism  and  integrity  of  the 
degraded  chief,  who,  though  deeply  exasperated, 
refused  to  accede  to  any  proposals  for  his  espousal 
of  the  cause  against  which  he  had  lately  fought. 
According  to  Lockhart's  account,  a  Colonel  Hut- 
cheson  was  deputed  to  open,  on  the  Pretender's 
behalf,  negociations  with  Argyll,  the  annalist 
himself  having  assured  the  exiled  court  that  the 
duke  would  accept  an  offer,  "provided  it  was 
handsomely  introduced,  and  dexterously  managed." 
The  diplomatist,  if  we  may  believe  Lockhart,  at 
first  reported  favourably  of  the  progress  he  was 
making ;  but  ere  long  the  suit  proved  an  utter 
failure,  and  the  duke's  conversion  to  Jacobitism 
was  acknowledged  to  be  hopeless.  Lockhart, 
indeed,  does  more  than  insinuate  that  Mar  con- 
trived to  meddle  with  and  spoil  the  negociations 
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by  intercepting  a  special  communication  that  con- 
tained concessions  from  the  duke,  which  ought  to- 
have  been  immediately  welcomed  by  James.  The 
latter,  however,  being  kept  in  ignorance  of  Argyll's 
views,  could  not  respond  ;  and  this  silence  pro- 
voked the  yielding  statesman  to  put  an  end  to 
the  correspondence,  and  to  all  the  hopes  of  the 
Jacobites  that  the  most  formidable  foe  of  their 
cause  was  about  to  withdraw  his  allegiance  from 
the  House  of  Hanover,  and  join  their  ranks.  But 
the  story,  so  far,  at  least,  as  it  reports  any  leaning 
on  the  part  of  the  duke  to  Jacobitism,  or  any 
encouragement  given  by  him  to  the  attempt  to 
seduce  him  from  his  loyalty,  not  only  requires 
confirmation,  but  is  incredible.  It  is  not  improb- 
able that  serious  endeavours  were  made  by  the 
representatives  of  the  exiled  court  to  tamper  with 
the  dismissed  minister,  though  the  Chevalier  him- 
self subsequently  repudiated  all  knowledge  of  the 
design. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll,  however,  was,  not  only 
from  his  sagacity  and  general  talents  for  states- 
manship, but  also  from  his  paramount  influence 
over  the  great  body  of  his  countrymen  in  the 
Lowlands  as  well  as  in  the  Highlands,  too  im- 
portant an  ally  and  supporter  to  be  long  neglected 
and  kept,  in  the  shade  by  the  Hanoverian  govern- 
ment; and  we  soon  find  him  reinstated  in  the 
favour  of  George  I.,  and  his  court.  In  1719  he 
became  lord-steward  of  the  household,  and  received 
a  British  dukedom,  and  these  honours  were  but 
the  precursors  of  more  substantial  distinctions,  for 
in  a  short  time,  Walpole  entrusted  him  with  the 
government  of  Scotland,  and  made  him,  in  reality, 
though  not  in  name,  viceroy  of  that  kingdom. 
Whenever  that  celebrated  statesman  was  dissatis- 
fied with  the  duke,  he  bestowed  his  favours  upon 
the  duke's  brother,  Lord  Hay ;  hence,  for  some 
years,  the  Argyll  family  monopolised  the  ad- 
ministration of  affairs  in  Scotland.  In  1723,  how- 
ever, great  changes  took  place  in  Dispute  about 
the  management  of  Scottish  busi-  the  forfeited 
ness.  The  forfeiture  of  the  estates 
of  the  Scottish  nobility  and  gentry  who  had  taken 
part  in  Mar's  rebellion,  had,  on  the  suppression  of 
the  enterprise,  become  a  leading  public  question. 
A  very  large  extent  of  territory  in  Scotland  awaited 
the  disposal  of  government ;  and  how  to  distribute 
it  for  the  public  benefit  involved  more  difficulty 
than  would  appear  on  a  superficial  consideration. 
The  plan  actually  adopted  inflicted  many  wounds 
on  Scottish  pride,  and  showed  that  the  insurrection 
had  had  no  salutary  effect,  as  a  warning,  on  the 
recklessly  offensive  character  of  English  legislation. 
Parliament  had  passed  an  act  entrusting  the 
management  of  the  affairs  to  a  large  commission, 
consisting  of  gentlemen  who  had  the  greatest  par- 
liamentary influence.  The  terms  and  purpose  of 
the  act  seemed  to  have  aimed  at  special  popularity, 
for  the  confiscations  were  to  be  carefully  regulated 
so  as  not  in  the  least  to  enrich  the  crown,  but  all 
their  produce  was  to  go  at  once  into  the  public 
exchequer,  and  from  first  to  last  to  be  placed  be- 
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yond  the  reach  of  royal  appropriation  or  misap- 
plication.    Yet,  alongside  of  those  provisions,  there 
were  several  features  in  the  statute  which  could 
not  hut  displease  and  mortify  the  Scottish  nation. 
The  estate's  were  to  be  disposed  of  as  summarily  as 
if  they  had  been  smuggled  articles  in  the  posses- 
sion of  officers  of  the  revenue;  whereas,  according 
to  the  long-established  system  of  land  registration 
in    Scotland,  and   many  other   definite   rules   for 
holding   and   transferring  property,  the  enforce- 
ment of  such  a  prompt  procedure  was  utterly  im- 
practicable.    There  was  a  host  of 
between  the      creditors    and     others    who    had 
court  of  ses-      claims  on  the  forfeited  estates,  and 
sionandthe      who  appiied  to  the   Scottish  offi- 
commission.         .   .       r.r,       ,  .  ,         , 

cials,  with  whom  it  was  usual,  and, 

according  to  the  Scotch  law,  constitutional  to  lod^e 
any  such  claims.  A  body  of  "  receivers"  had  been 
appointed  by  the  parliamentary  commission;  but 
they  had  no  place  or  functions  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  and  the  commission  could  invest  them  with 
none.  The  court  of  session,  on  the  application  of 
the  claimants,  granted  sequestration  of  the  estates; 
but  the  commissioners  neither  knew  what  this 
meant,  nor  had  the  power  to  revise  it.  Complain- 
ing that  they  were  interfered  with  and  utterly 
thwarted  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  by  a  body 
which  called  itself  the  court  of  session,  and  pos- 
sessed an  authority  sufficient  to  nullify  all  their 
orders  and  decisions,  the  commissioners  demanded 
from  government  increased  powers  for  meeting  the 
difficulties,  and  the  opposition  which  assailed 
them  at  every  step.  A  bill  was  immediately 
brought  in  to  enable  the  commission  to  overcome 
the  resistance  raised  in  Scotland.  The  judges  of 
the  court  of  session,  however,  boldly  came  forward 
to  vindicate  and  maintain  in  its  integrity  the 
Scottish  law,  of  which  they  had  the  administration. 
They  argued  that,  according  to  the  treaty  of  union, 
the  laws  regarding  property,  liberty,  and  life  in 
Scotland,  were,  along  with  the  independence  and 
freedom  of  the  Scottish  courts,  to  be  preserved  invio 
lable.  The  appointment  of  another  tribunal,  which, 
though  neither  recognising  nor  being  bound  by 
the  regulations  of  Scottish  law,  should  be  em- 
powered to  deal  authoritatively  with  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  property  of  the  country,  was  not, 
they  contended,  one  of  the  alterations  which  the 
imperial  parliament  might  from  time  to  time  legi- 
timately and  beneficially  introduce.  It  was  en- 
tirely unconstitutional,  as  well  as  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  terms  of  the  union.  The  judges  also 
mentioned  that  they  had  never  been  consulted  in 
the  framing  of  a  bill  which  so  vitally  affected 
law  and  justice  in  Scotland,  but  had  only  heard  of 
its  existence  and  character  by  accident,  otherwise 
they  would  have  been  too  late  in  appearing  to 
Act  passed  by  protest  against  it.  This  weighty 
the  British  and  unanswerable  remonstrance 
parliament.        did  nofj  indeed>  an.est  the  paring 

of  the  bill,  which,  though  strenuously  opposed  by 
the  Duke  of  Argyll  and  his  brother  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  was  carried  by  a  small  majority.     The 


act  invested  the  commissioners  with  power  at  once 
to  sell  the  estates,  and  meet  the  claims  of  creditors 
in  the  way  followed  under  the  bankrupt  law.  It 
annulled  all  the  sequestrations  of  the  court  of  ses- 
sion, and  directed  that  those  persons  who  "  held 
under  them"  should  be  proceeded  against  in  ex- 
chequer. Some  concession  was  made,  however, 
in  allowing  appeals  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
commission  to  a  court  of  delegates,  which  included 
the  lords  of  session. 

Most  of  the  confiscated  property  was  purchased 

bv  the  York  Buildings  Company,        „ 

*..,,,  j  ui     j     •  i         Forfeited 

with  the  commendable  design  of      estates  pur- 
introducing  a  spirit  of  agricultural     chased  by  the 
and    commercial    enterprise    into  York  Buildinga 
districts  which  had  been  kept  in  a 
neglected  and  semi-barbarous  condition  by  the  long 
reign  of  feudalism.      This  corporation,  however, 
being  English,  was  thwarted  in  its  philanthropic 
intentions,  and  got  involved  in  endless  litigation. 
Nor  did  the  sale  of  the  estates  contribute  a  large 
aggregate  sum  to  the  public  exchequer,  since  from 
an  apparent  combination  on  the  part  of  the  Scottish 
gentry,  the  property,  when  exposed  to  sale,  realised 
comparatively   little  money,  especially   after   the 
burdens  had  been  deducted.     The  Scottish  lawyers 
witnessed  this  palpable  failure  with  satisfaction. 
They  had  already  found  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  exhibiting  their  disapprobation  of  the  liberty 
which  the  government  had  taken  with  the  vene- 
rable institutions  of  their  country.     Mr.  Patrick 
Haldane,  a  Scottish  country  gen-    Courtof8e88ion 
tleman,  was  rewarded  for  his  ser-  resist  a 

vices  on  the  forfeited  estates  com-    nominee  of  the 

•     •        i  .    .  crown, 

mission  by  an    appointment  as  a 

judge  of  the  court  of  session  in  1722;  and  the 
faculty  of  advocates,  headed  by  Duncan  Forbes, 
vehemently  opposed  him  as  a  disqualified  person. 
The  objections  urged  against  him  were  based  on 
ludicrously  small  grounds,  but  they  sufficed  to  ob- 
tain from  the  court  of  session  a  decision  that  Hal- 
dane's  appointment  was  invalid.  Angry  communi- 
cations were  forthwith  exchanged  between  the  court 
and  the  government.  The  usually  calm  character 
of  the  Scottish  bench  was  broken  up,  for  on  the 
announcement  in  the  court  of  session  that  the  House 
of  Lords  had,  on  the  4th  of  February  (1723),  re- 
versed their  decision ;  the  judges  were  in  a  fury,  and 
raged  indecorously  against  the  nominee  and  all  his 
supporters.  Various  new  charges  were  brought 
against  Haldane  affecting  his  "  good  fame  and 
character;"  but  a  class  of  dignitaries  called  the 
extraordinary  lords  of  session,  who  had  not  taken 
their  seats  on  the  bench  since  the  Revolution,  came 
suddenly  forward,  and,  by  a  small  majority,  carried 
a  decision  in  Haldane's  favour.  The  ministry,  how- 
ever, had  the  sagacity  to  see  that  an  appointment 
carried  through  in  the  face  of  such  an  opposition 
would  be  deeply  injurious  to  the  administration  of 
law  in  Scotland,  and  voluntarily  cancelled  it. 
They,  at  the  same  time,  passed  an  act  decreeing 
that  the  court  of  session  should  in  future  have  no 
power  to  interfere  with  the  nomination  of  a  judge, 
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except  simply  to  examine  him  as  to  his  profes- 
sional qualifications,  and  that  with  the  crown 
should  rest  the  absolute  right  of  appointment  to  a 
seat  on  the  bench.  This  act  (1723)  also  abolished 
the  class  of  extraordinary  lords  of  session  as  a 
relic  of  an  obsolete  system. 

The  measures  taken  by  government  for  disarm- 
Disarming  *ng  tne  Highlanders  shortly  after 
measures  in  the  rebellion  of  1715  were  now 
the  Highlands.  declared  by  General  Wade,  who 
had  made  a  tour  through  the  north,  to  have  been 
very  ineffectually  carried  out.  He  reported  that 
nothing  but  old  and  useless  arms  had  been  de- 
livered up  by  the  clans,  and  that  really  serviceable 
weapons  were  still  possessed  in  great  abundance 
by  the  Highlanders,  who  kept  them  concealed.  In 
1725  a  better  method  was  adopted  to  effect  the 
disarming  of  the  clans  by  summoning  all  to  meet 
at  a  certain  place,  and  surrender  all  the  weapons 
they  had  in  reserve,  General  Wade  himself  being 
present  to  superintend  the  delivery.  The  clans 
complied  with  great  apparent  cordiality  :  one  clan 
alone,  the  Mackenzies,  yielded  up  nearly  eight 
hundred  stand  of  arms ;  and  the  general  described 
his  mission  as  thoroughly  successful,  though  it  was 
subsequently  proved  that  he  had  been  greatly  de- 
ceived by  the  profuse  professions  of  loyalty  which 
he  received  from  the  insurgent  chiefs,  and  by 
their  assurances  that  no  arms  were  kept  back.  The 
Chevalier  himself,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Seaforth  and 
other  Highland  chiefs,  had  confessed  his  inability 
to  assist  any  movement  which  his  friends  might 
then  project,  and  recommended  them  to  make  the 
submission  required  by  the  Hanoverian  govern- 
ment, and  to  hope  for  better  days,  when  they  should 


for  disarming,  and  to  assure  them  that  their  sove- 
reign would  send  over,  in  good  time,  a  skilful  com- 
mander, with  officers,  arms,  ammunition,  and  pro- 
visions. But  the  messenger  found, 
on  reaching  Morven  on  the  14th  — lU  re# 
of  August,  that  all  his  instructions  were  worthless, 
and  the  enterprise  too  late.  It  turned  out  that 
the  first  orders  of  James,  urging  submission  to  the 
government,  had,  in  spite  of  Atterbury's  suppres- 
sion of  them,  been  made  known  to  the  various  clans, 
and  had  been  also  very  promptly  obeyed.  Lord 
Seaforth,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  his  exiled  sove- 
reign's wish,  called  upon  all  his  inferiors  and  serfs 
to  give  up  their  arms.  He  was  so  bitterly  de- 
nounced by  certain  influential  Jacobites  for  having 
taken  this  course,  that  in  a  spirit  of  disgust,  aggra- 
vated by  the  marked  ingratitude  with  which  his 
great  services  and  sacrifices  had  ever  been  regarded 
by  James,  he  abandoned  the  Stewart  cause. 

General  Wade  originated  a  much  more  effectual 
measure  for  the  prevention  of  hos-     Formation  of 
tilities  against  the  government  in         roads  by 
the  Highlands    than    the    partial   General  Wade' 
disarming  of  the  clans.     He  intersected  these  re- 
mote regions  by  militai-y  roads,  and  opened,  through 
districts  hitherto  inaccessible,  a  pathway  for  troops 
and   heavy   pieces   of  artillery  ;   thus  giving  the 
central  government  new  and,  comparatively,  ample 
means  of  communication  with  the  north.     He  also 
placed  an  armed  galley  on  Loch  Ness,  and  built 
several  forts  in  important  localities. 

Whilst  these   works  were  being  carried  on  in 
the  Highlands,  the  government  at-     Disturbances 
tempts  to  adjust  national  taxation    about  taxation, 
had  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  Scotland.      In 


recall  an  allegiance  which  was  now  extorted  from     1724  it   had  been  resolved   to   raise    £20,000   in 


them  by  the  pressure  of  adverse  circumstances, 
A  new  rising  Bishop  Atterbury,  however,  who 
projected—  was  dispatched  from  the  exiled 
court  with  this  message,  took  it  upon  himself  to 
keep  it  back,  and  set  about  the  organization 
of  a  new  enterprise  to  relieve  the  Highlanders 
from  the  Hanoverian  yoke.  He  obtained  from  a 
source  now  unknown  the  large  sum  of  180,000 
livres,  to  be  expended  in  brandy,  biscuits,  and 
ammunition  for  the  Jacobite  forces  in  Scotland. 
Still  more  encouraging  than  this  donation  was 
the  rumour  that  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias  meant 
to  co-operate  cordially  with  the  invaders.  The 
bishop  easily  induced  James  to  lend  his  sanction 
to  the  attempt,  and  to  give  the  warlike  churchman 
full  power  to  command  the  Jacobites  in  France, 
and  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  proposed 
expedition  to  Scotland.  This  commission  was 
granted  on  the  loth  of  June,  1725,  and  was  to  be 
in  force  for  half  a  year.  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  his 
son,  and  Sir  Hector  McLean,  had  previously  been 
apprised  of  what  was  going  on  ;  and  now,  on  the 
17  th  of  June,  Allan  Cameron,  the  brother  of 
Lochiel,  left  Rome  with  royal  instructions  for 
"  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  chiefs  of  the  clans 
of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland."  He  was  deputed 
to  summon  them  to  resist  the  government  orders 


Scotland  by  a  tax  on  malt.  This  tax,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, had  been  imposed  by  parliament  shortly 
after  the  union,  but  never  collected.  Government 
now  determined  to  raise  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
sixpence  per  bushel,  which  had  hitherto  been  only 
a  nominal  impost  in  Scotland.  Lockhart  accuses 
government  of  intending  to  levy  sixpence  a  barrel 
on  ale  in  Scotland,  and  to  deprive  that  country  of 
the  export  bounty  on  grain,  though  England  was 
still  to  retain  the  latter  privilege.  The  projected 
tax  excited  a  storm  of  indignation,  Opposition  to 
which  the  Jacobites  sought  to  di-  tne  malt-tax. 
rect.  Various  bodies  of  the  country  gentlemen 
sent  up  angry  addresses  to  parliament ;  and  there 
was  a  design  amongst  not  a  few  of  the  consti- 
tuencies to  mark  those  members  from  Scotland 
who  should  support  the  odious  measure,  and  to 
declare  that  they  were  no  longer  their  represen- 
tatives. Some  even  talked  of  electing  other  repre- 
sentatives, to  meet  in  Scotland  and  form  an  inde- 
pendent parliament  for  native  legislation,  should 
the  obnoxious  tax  be  persisted  in.  The  measure, 
however,  as  originally  brought  forward,  was  aban- 
doned ;  but  a  malt  duty  was  substituted  and 
carried.  It  amounted  only  to  threepence  on  each 
bushel,  yet,  according  to  the  intentions  of  the 
government,  it  was  to  raise  in  Scotland  no  less  a 
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sum  annually  than  £20,000  sterling;  and,  in  the 
event  of  a  short-coming,  there  was  to  be  a  sur- 
charge on  maltsters  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 
The  Scottish  representatives  offered  no  opposition 
to  the  tax  as  thus  modified,  and  imagined  that 
their  constituents  would  submit  to  it  with  as  little 
reluctance  as  they  could  be  expected  to  display 
under  any  fiscal  novelty.  The  Scottish  people, 
however,  were  not  so  easily  pacified,  and  their 
hostility  against  the  new  measure  speedily  became 
as  fierce  as  against  its  unfortunate  predecessor. 
The  method,  too,  of  raising  the  malt-tax  was 
odious  on  account  of  its  inquisitorial  character. 

The  brewers  in  the  principal  towns  of  Scotland 
assembled  at  Edinburgh,  and  resolved  to  offer  a 
determined  resistance,  which  they  knew  would  be 
seconded  by  popular  clamour.  The  latter  did, 
indeed,  precede  the  action  of  the  former;  and 
before  the  brewers  could  commence  their  hostile 
operations,  a  formidable  demonstration  on  the  part 
of  the  infuriated  multitude  took  place.  This,  though 
at  first  directed  against  a  single  individual,  was  an 
indication  of  the  popular  wrath  against  the  new 
tax  and  all  its  supporters ;  and  the  affair  assumed 
both  a  comprehensive  and  a  serious  aspect  before 
it  was  ended.  Daniel  Campbell,  of  Shawfield, 
member  of  parliament  for  Glasgow,  was  suspected 
of  having  communicated  to  government  not  only 
the  information  which  was  necessary  for  the  laying 
on  the  obnoxious  malt-tax,  but  also  with  specific 
intelligence  regarding  the  evasion  of  tobacco  duties, 
which  was  systematically  practised  in  Scotland. 
He  was  himself  a  wealthy  and  enterprising  mer- 
chant, and  was  regarded  with  peculiar  dislike  by 
the  mob  both  as  a  traitor  to  his  country,  and  as  a 
member  of  that  new  commercial  class  which  had 
hitherto  monopolised  all  the  advantages  of  the 
union.  Some  ominous  indications  of  popular  feel- 
ing excited  his  fears  for  the  safety  of  the  splendid 
mansion  which  he  had  recently  erected,  and  having 
communicated  his  apprehensions  to  General  Wade, 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  government  forces 
in  Scotland,  a  detachment  of  one  hundred  and 
ten   men   was  sent    from  Edinburgh   to  prevent 

Mult-tax  riot  disturbance.  The  23rd  of  June, 
iu  Glasgow.  (1724)  was  the  day  on  which  the 
obnoxious  malt-tax  was  to  come  into  operation  ; 
and  fears  were  generally  entertained  lest  it  would 
be  made  the  occasion  of  a  riot.  It  passed  off, 
however,  without  any  positive  disturbance,  though 
an  "extreme  restlessness"  was  exhibited  by  the 
populace.  On  the  following  day  it  was  generally 
known  that  a  body  of  English  troops  had  been 
sent  from  Edinburgh  at  the  request  of  the  un- 
popular member.  The  presence  of  the  military 
was  at  once  interpreted  by  the  masses  as  the 
evidence  of  a  design  to  enslave  their  country ; 
and  the  exciting  cry  was  raised  that  Campbell  had 
brought  the  soldiers,  that  he  might  establish  mili- 
tary law,  and  butcher  all  his  fellow-citizens  who 
were  patriotic  enough  to  offer  resistance.  About 
midnight,  the  crowd,  that  had  been  dispersed  all 
day  into  anxious  groups  here  and  there  in  the 


streets,  gathered  together,  and  were  reinforced  by 
thousands  whom  wild  reports  had  brought  out  of 
their  houses.  The  excited  multitude,  headed  by 
a  man  disguised  in  a  woman's  dress,  attacked 
Campbell's  man  ion,  which  they  speedily  demo- 
lished and  laid  in  ruins.*  Campbell  himself  was 
at  the  moment  supping  with  the  magistrates,  who 
were  congratulating  each  other  that  the  danger 
was  past.  In  the  midst  of  their  rejoicings,  news 
came  of  the  sudden  rising  of  the  mob,  and  the  fate 
of  the  member's  house.  The  troops  had  been 
quartered  over  the  town  ;  and  on  their  commander, 
Captain  Bushell,  asking  the  provost  if  he  should 
beat  to  arms,  and  assemble  his  men  to  operate 
against  the  mob,  the  chief  magistrate  was  either 
unable  or  unwilling  to  return  a  definite  answer. 
The  rioters  could  therefore  take  their  own  time  in 
dispersing  from  the  scene  of  outrage.  Next  day, 
the  troops  were  removed  to  the  guard- house,  which 
forthwith  became  the  principal  object  of  the  mob's 
hostility.  The  sentinels  were  loaded  with  abuse 
and  pelted  with  stones,  until  at  length  their 
patience  was  exhausted,  and  they  were  compelled 
in  self-defence  to  fire  upon  their  assailants.  Eight 
persons  in  the  crowd  were  killed,  and  a  considerable 
number  were  wounded.  Immediately  a  cry  arose 
in  the  city  that  the  English  soldiers  were  wantonly 
slaughtering  the  inhabitants,  and  the  citizens 
rushed  to  an  old  magazine  of  arms  and  provided 
themselves  with  the  means  of  self-defence  and  of 
vengeance.  The  soldiers  were  in  imminent  danger 
of  being  torn  to  pieces  by  the  infuriated  mob ;  but 
at  the  urgent  entreaty  of  the  provost,  they  quitted 
the  city,  and  retreated  to  Dumbarton,  insulted  and 
pursued  by  the  populace  a  considerable  part  of  the 
way. 

When  the  tidings  of  this  formidable  riot  reached 
Edinburgh,  the  celebrated  Duncan  Forbes,  of  Cul- 
loden,  who  had  been  recently  appointed  lord- 
advocate,  immediately  set  out  for  Glasgow  with 
a  powerful  force,  consisting  of  seven  troops  of 
dragoons,  a  regiment  of  foot,  an  independent 
Highland  company,  and  a  field-piece.  An  imme- 
diate investigation  was  instituted  into  the  origin 
of  the  outbreak,  and  the  conduct  of  the  provost 
and  bailies,  who  were  severely  censured  for  their 
neglect  of  duty.  The  result  of  this  inquiry  was, 
that  several  persons,  along  with  the  magistrates, 
were  apprehended  and  conveyed  to  Edinburgh,  to 
await  their  trial.  The  lord-advocate  having  refused 
to  admit  them  to  bail,  they  petitioned  the  court  of 
justiciary  on  this  point;  and  as  the  members  of 
that  court  were  far  from  being  reconciled  to  the 
government,  they  ordered  the  petitioners  to  be 
released  on  bail.  The  refractory  bailies  returned 
to  their  own  city  amid  popular  demonstrations  of 

*  Campbell  received  from  the  city  the  sum  of  £9000  as 
compensation  for  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  riot.  With 
this  sum  he  purchased  the  Island  of  Islay  from  Campbell 
of  Calder,  a  cadet  of  the  Argyll  family,  and  ancestor  to  the 
Earl  of  Cawdor,  to  whom  this  island,  along  with  Jura,  had 
been  granted  on  the  forfeiture  of  the  Macdonalds.  It  may 
be  mentioned  as  a  striking  proof  of  the  rise  in  the  value  of 
land  in  Scotland,  that  Islay  was  lately  sold  to  Mr.  Mor- 
rison of  London  for  £452,000; 
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triumph  ;  nor  did  the}-  undergo   any  subsequent 
prosecution,  though   not  a  few  of  the   Glasgow 
rioters  were  severely  punished.    The  outcry  against 
Captain  Bushell  for  ordering  his  men  to  fire  upon 
the  mob  without  magisterial  authority,  made  it 
necessary  that  he  should  be  put  upon  his  trial. 
He  was  found  guilty,  but  received  a  royal  pardon. 
The  opposition  to  the  malt-tax  was  carried  on  in 
Strike  of  the     Edinburgh  in  a  different  way,  yet 
Edinburgh       with    greater    pertinacity.      The 
brewers,         court  of  session  had  issued  very 
minute  regulations  regarding  the  price  of  ale,  as 
if  lawyers  were  better  fitted  to  decide  upon  this 
question   of  trade   than  either  brewers    or   pur- 
chasers.    The  brewers,  having  provided  a  large 
surplus  stock  of  liquor,  met  and  agreed  to  stop 
brewing,  rather  than  comply  with  the  regulations. 
Duncan  Forbes   was    equally  resolute    that    the 
brewing  should  go  on,  and  threatened  to  commit 
the  recusants  to  prison  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy. 
In  the  end,  the  brewers  were  compelled  to  yield, 
finding  the  combined   influence  of  the  court  of 
session  and  Lord  Hay  too  powerful  to  be  resisted.* 
The  various  annoyances  to  government,  which 
Th   D  k     f     were  °f  suca  frequent  occurrence 
Roxburgh  dis-    in   Scotland,    seemed   to  indicate 
missed  from      that    some    of    the    government 
officials  of  that  country  were  either 
incompetent  for,  or  remiss   in   the  discharge  of, 
their  duties;   and,   as   a  warning,   the  Duke   of 
Roxburgh,  the  Scottish  secretary-of-state,  was  dis- 
missed, and  the  office  was  abolished.! 

The  malt-tax  was  only  the  commencement  of 
fiscal  troubles  in  the  north.  Scotland  was  as  yet 
too  poor  to  be  placed  on  the  same  level  as  regarded 
taxation  with  the  rich  sister  country ;  and  the 
burdens  imposed  on  the  scanty  and  poverty-stricken 
population  of  the  former  were  intolerable,  though 
they  had.  long  been  patiently  borneby  the  prosperous 
inhabitants  of  the  latter.  Hence  arose  in  Scotland 
Prevalence  of  strong  temptations  to  smuggling, 
smuggling.  for  which  great  facilities  existed 
in  the  extensive  sea-board  of  that  country.  The 
trade  in  contraband  goods  became  all  but  universal, 
all  classes  giving  it  either  an  active  or  a  passive 
support,  and  looking  upon  the  bold  smuggler  as 
both  a  patriot  and  a  hero.  The  revenue  officials 
were  utterly  unable  to  repress  or  even  to  check  the 
illegal  traffic,  since  the  whole  community,  instead 
of  lending  them  assistance,  did  everything  to 
thwart  their  operations.  Those  officials,  who  were 
either  Englishmen,  or  Scotchmen  chosen,  as  was 
alleged,  on  account  of  their  treachery  to  Scottish 
interests,  received  but  little  support  even  from 
local  authorities.  If,  in  their  occasional  collisions 
with  smugglers,  they  shed  blood,  they  were  at 
once  prosecuted ;  and  an  outcry  was  raised  that 
The  Porteous  Englishmen  should  not  be  allowed 
mob.  to  slaughter  Scotchmen  with  im- 

punity.    At  length  these  revenue  quarrels  led  to 

*  Coxe's  Walpole,  vol.  ii.  p.  466 ;  Culloden  Papers, 
f  It  was  restored  in  1731,  but  was  finallv  abolished  at 
the  close  of  the  '46. 


a  well-known  tragic  incident,  familiarly  termed 
"  the  Porteous  mob,"  for  which  Sir  Walter  Scott 
has  obtained  an  imperishable  place  in  the  lite- 
rature and  history  of  Scotland.  The  little  sea- 
port towns  with  which  the  coast  of  Fife  is  thickly 
studded,  were  at  this  time  much  frequented  by 
bands  of  daring  smugglers,  who  had  been  pirate* 
and  buccaneers  in  their  youth,  and  were  constantly 
at  war  with  the  revenue  officers.  One  of  these 
contraband  traders,  named  Wilson,  had,  in  revenge 
for  several  seizures  and  fines,  determined  to  rob 
the  collector  of  the  customs  in  Pittenweem,  and  by 
the  assistance  of  a  youth,  named  Robertson,  and 
two  other  accomplices,  he  succeeded  in  his  design. 
The  depredators,  however,  were  apprehended  and 
tried;  Wilson  and  Robertson  were  condemned  t»» 
death,  and,  as  the  government  had  been  greatly 
exasperated,  no  hope  was  entertained  of  a  pardon. 
While  the  criminals  were  lying  in  the  Edinburgh 
Tolbooth,  they  succeeded,  by  the  help  of  two  horse- 
stealers who  were  confined  in  a  cell  immediately 
over  theirs,  in  cutting  the  iron  bars  of  one  of  the 
prison  windows,  some  of  the  party  singing  psalms 
to  drown  the  noise,  while  the  others  were  filing 
the  stanchions.  One  of  the  horsestealers  succeeded 
in  passing  through  the  aperture,  and  the  others 
might  have  made  their  escape  in  the  same  way  but. 
for  the  obstinacy  of  Wilson,  who  doggedly  insisted 
on  making  the  next  attempt.  Un  fortunately,  being 
a  stout  and  bulky  man,  he  stuck  so  fast  between 
the  bars,  that  he  was  unable  either  to  get  through 
or  to  draw  back.  The  jailer  was  therefore  neces- 
sarily made  aware  of  his  position,  and  took  effec- 
tual precautions  to  prevent  any  repetition  of  such 
attempts. 

Some  noble  qualities  must  have  been  mixed  up 
with  baser  ones  in  the  character  of  Wilson,  for 
he  now  began  to  grieve  more  for  his  companion 
than  for  himself,  and  to  feel  bitter  regret  for 
the  obstinacy  which  had  destroyed  Robertson's 
chance  of  escape.  Secretly  brooding  over  these 
thoughts,  he  formed  the  resolution  to  save  his 
comrade's  life  at  all  hazards,  without  the  least 
regard  to  his  own.  On  the  Sabbath  before  the 
execution,  the  criminals,  according  to  the  usual 
custom  of  the  time,  were  taken  to  the  Tolbooth 
church,  adjacent  to  the  prison,  under  the  custody 
of  four  soldiers  of  the  city  guard,  to  listen  to  a 
sermon  preached  for  their  special  benefit.  On  the 
dismissal  of  the  general  congregation,  Wilson, 
who  was  a  very  powerful  man,  seized  two  of  the 
soldiers,  one  with  each  hand,  and  a  third  with  his 
teeth,  and  called  out  to  Robertson  to  run.  The 
latter,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  knocked  down 
the  remaining  keeper,  and  effected  his  escape,  none 
of  the  departing  worshippers  attempting  to  arrest 
the  fugitive.  The  success  of  this  daring  achieve- 
ment, though  it  rendered  his  own  fate  more 
certain,  removed  a  heavy  load  from  Wilson's  mind, 
and  excited  so  much  sympathy  in  his  behalf  ihut 
it  was  generally  rumoured  there  would  be  an 
attempt,  either  on  the  part  of  his  old  comrades  or 
of  the  mob,  to  rescue  him  at  the  place  of  execution. 
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When  the  appointed  day  arrived  for  carrying;  the 
sentence  into  effect  (14th  April,  1736),  it  was 
found  that  the  magistrates  had  taken  due  precau- 
tious to  maintain  the  public  peace,  and  to  enable 
the  law  to  take  its  course.  A  strong-  party  of  the 
city  guard  surrounded  the  scaffold,  and  a  detach- 
ment of  the  Welsh  Fusiliers  stood  under  arms  in 
the  principal  street  of  the  city.  Immense  crowds 
had  assembled,  but  their  behaviour  was  orderly 
until  the  sentence  had  been  executed  and  the  life- 
less body  of  Wilson  had  hung  for  some  time,  when 
suddenly  the  mob  became  excited,  broke  through 
all  restraint,  assailed  the  city  guard  with  missiles, 
and  made  a  rush  to  the  scaffold.  The  boldest  of 
the  rioters  cut  down  the  body  of  Wilson,  and 
began  to  carry  it  off.  The  city  guard  was  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Porteous,  an  active  officer, 
but  a  man  of  harsh  and  profligate  manners,  who 
had  rendered  himself  odious  to  the  populace  by 
the  severity  with  which  he  repressed  their  ex- 
cesses, while  it  was  alleged  that  he  showed  the 
utmost  leniency  to  the  rich  and  powerful.  Porteous 
is  said  to  have  resented  the  escape  of  Robertson  as 
an  insult  to  the  corps  which  he  commanded,  and 
also  to  have  felt  aggrieved  by  the  introduction 
of  the  military  detachment  into  the  city,  as  if  the 
regular  town  guard  were  unable  to  preserve  the 
public  peace.  He  was  therefore  disposed  to  vent 
his  ill-humour  upon  Wilson,  whom  he  regarded  as 
the  cause  of  these  affronts,  as  well  as  on  the  mob, 
who  favoured  the  unfortunate  criminal.  It  ap- 
pears that  he  was  in  a  peculiarly  surly  and  brutal 
mood  on  the  morning  of  the  execution,  and  it 
seemed  to  those  who  saw  him,  as  if  he  were 
agitated  by  some  evil  demon.  According  to  report, 
he  treated  Wilson  with  diabolical  cruelty  before 
leaving  the  prison  ;  and  when  the  riot  began  after 
the  execution,  several  eye-witnesses  swore  that  he 
not  only  ordered  the  city  guards  to  fire  upon  the 
people,  but  seized  a  musket  from  one  of  his  men, 
and  shot  one  of  the  rioters  dead  on  the  spot.  An 
Edinburgh  crowd  was  never  easily  intimidated, 
and  though  six  or  seven  persons  were  killed  and 
wounded,  by  the  first  volley,  the  populace  pursued 
the  soldiers  with  furious  execrations,  and  pelted 
them  with  stones.  A  second  time  the  city  guard 
turned  and  fired  upon  the  people  with  fatal  effect. 
Several  of  those  who  were  killed  or  wounded  be- 
longed to  the  better  class  of  citizens,  who  were 
viewing  the  scene  from  their  own  windows,  and  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  tumult.  The  public  indigna- 
tion against  Captain  Porteous  was  therefore  ex- 
t  reme,  and  he  was  brought  to  trial  for  murder  before 
the  high  court  of  justiciary.  He  was  found  guilty, 
and  sentenced  to  be  executed  in  the  usual  manner 
on  the  8th  of  September,  1736. 

King  George  II.  was  at  this  time  on  the  continent, 
and  Queen  Caroline,  who  as  regent  governed  the 
kingdom  during  his  absence,  took  a  less  unfavour- 
able view  of  Porteous's  conduct  than  had  been  taken 
by  the  Edinburgh  jury,  and  a  reprieve  for  six  weeks 
was  sent  down  from  the  secretary-of-state,  prepara- 
tory, no  doubt,  to  the  granting  a  pardon.  The  tidings 


that  a  respite  had  been  obtained  by  Porteous 
created  great  indignation  among  the  citizens  of  the 
capital ;  they  regarded  the  royal  intervention  in 
his  behalf  as  a  proof  that  the  English  government 
were  disposed  to  treat  the  slaughter  of  Scotsmen 
by  a  military  officer  as  a  very  venial  offence ; 
and  a  resolution  wras  formed  that  Porteous  should 
not  escape  the  punishment  which  his  crime  de- 
served. On  the  night  of  the  7th  of  September,  a 
small  body  of  persons,  apparently  belonging  to  the 
lower  class  of  citizens,  suddenly  appeared  in  a 
suburb  of  the  city  called  Portsburgh,  and  began 
to  beat  a  drum.  A  crowd  speedily  assembled  and 
seized  the  West  Port  gate,  which  they  nailed 
and  barricaded.  Then  marching  rapidly  along 
the  Cowgate,  their  numbers  increasing  at  every 
step,  they  gained  the  High  Street  by  ascending 
the  various  narrow  lanes  which  lead  up  to  it 
from  the  Cowgate.  Their  first  step  on  reaching 
the  principal  street  of  the  city  was  to  secure  the 
Netherbow  Port,  which  led  to  the  Canongate, 
where  the  Welsh  Fusiliers  were  then  quartered. 
Leaving  a  strong  party  to  watch  this  important 
post,  the  mob  next  broke  open  the  guard-house, 
disarmed  the  small  corps  on  duty,  and  armed 
themselves  with  the  guns,  halberts,  and  Lochaber 
axes  which  they  found  in  the  guard-house.  The 
greater  part  of  the  rioters  then  rushed  to  the 
Tolbooth,  and  with  loud  shouts  commenced  an 
attack  upon  the  outer  gate,  while  a  strong  body 
was  posted  on  the  east  across  the  street,  and 
another  on  the  west,  to  prevent  interruption.  The 
magistrates  made  an  attempt  to  disperse  the  mob, 
but  having  no  adequate  force  at  their  disposal, 
were  easily  beaten  back  by  showers  of  missiles, 
and  compelled  to  retreat,  leaving  the  rioters  to 
work  their  will.  The  vigilance  of  the  centinels 
whom  they  had  stationed  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
High  Street  effectually  barred  all  access  to  the 
castle;  no  one  would  attempt  the  perilous  task 
of  carrying  a  written  order  from  the  magistrates 
to  Colonel  Moyle,  who  commanded  the  regiment 
stationed  in  the  Canongate,  and  that  officer  pru- 
dently declined  to  act  upon  the  verbal  message 
conveyed  to  him  by  Mr.  Lindsay,  the  member  for 
the  city. 

Meanwhile  the  mob  were  fruitlessly  striving 
with  sledge-hammers  and  iron  crows  to  break  open 
the  outer  door  of  the  Tolbooth,  but  its  remarkable 
strength  resisted  all  their  efforts.  A  voice  in  the 
crowd  at  length  cried  out,  "  Try  it  with  fire."  Tar- 
barrels  and  other  combustibles  were  immediately 
brought,  and  the  door  was  speedily  reduced  to 
ashes.  The  keys  of  the  various  cells  were  pro- 
duced by  the  jailer.  The  apartment  in  which 
Porteous  was  confined  was  searched,  and  the  un- 
happy victim  of  the  popular  fury  was  found  con- 
cealed in  the  chimney.  He  was  immediately 
dragged  from  his  lurking-place,  and  told  to  pre- 
pare for  that  death  which  justice  had  awarded 
him.  In  the  midst  of  all  their  fury,  the  rioters 
conducted  their  violent  proceedings  with  the  utmost 
deliberation.     The  wretched  man  was  allowed  to 
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entrust  his  money  and  papers  to  the  care  of  a  per- 
son who  had  been  confined  in  the  jail  for  debt,  and 
one  of  the  rioters  offered  him  the  last  consolations 
of  religion.  He  was  then  carried  from  the  Tol- 
booth  to  the  Grass-market,  the  usual  place  of  exe- 
cution, in  the  midst  of  the  rioters,  who  walked 
with  deliberate  steps  in  a  sort  of  procession,  illu- 
minated with  blazing  links  and  torches.  So  coolly 
and  deliberately  did  they  proceed,  that  when  one 
of  Porteous's  slippers  dropped  from  his  foot,  they 
halted  till  it  was  picked  up  and  replaced.  As 
they  descended  the  Bow,  they  broke  open  the  shop 
of  a  dealer  in  cordage,  selected  a  coil  of  rope  to 
serve  as  a  halter,  and  left  a  guinea  on  the  counter 
as  payment.  On  reaching  the  common  place  of 
execution  they  were  at  a  loss  for  a  gibbet,  as  the 
gallows  was  kept  in  a  distant  part  of  the  town. 
They  found  a  dyer's  pole,  however,  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  spot  where  the  gibbet  was 
usually  erected,  and,  selecting  this  as  a  fit  instru- 
ment for  their  deadly  purpose,  they  tied  the  rope 
round  the  neck  of  their  victim,  and  slinging  it 
over  the  cross-beam  of  the  pole,  speedily  put  an 
end  to  his  sufferings  and  his  life.  As  soon  as  they 
had  satiated  their  vengeance,  the  rioters  threw 
away  their  weapons,  and  quietly  dispersed.  When 
morning  dawned,  the  dead  body  of  Porteous  sus- 
pended from  the  pole,  the  muskets  and  Lochaber 
axes  scattered  about  the  streets,  were  the  only 
visible  evidences  of  the  tragedy  which  had  been 
enacted. 

The  magistrates  now  resumed  the  government 
of  the  city,  but  they  seem  to  have  been  so  com- 
pletely paralysed  by  the  daring  outbreak  of  the 
mob,  that  for  a  time  they  did  not  venture  to  take 
any  steps  to  bring  the  rioters  to  justice.  At  length, 
on  the  arrival  of  the  lord-advocate,  Duncan  Forbes, 
from  Culloden,  a  reward  of  two  hundred  pounds 
was  offered  for  the  apprehension  of  any  person 
concerned  in  the  slaughter  of  Porteous ;  and  the 
Fr  tless  ^aw  on^cers  °^  *ne  crown  exerted 
efforts  to  themselves  to  the  utmost  in  tracing 
discover  the  every  perceptible  clue  that  seemed 
likely  to  lead  to  the  discovery 
of  the  culprits,  but  without  success.  Not  one  of 
the  originators  or  principal  actors  in  this  auda- 
cious scheme  of  popular  vengeance  was  ever  de- 
tected. Two  men  were  indeed  brought  to  trial 
for  their  alleged  accession  to  the  riot — William 
McLauchlan,  footman  to  the  Countess  of  Wemyss, 
and  Thomas  Linnen  ;  but  McLauchlan,  who  was  a 
person  of  weak  intellect,  proved  that  he  was  in 
a  state  of  unconscious  intoxication  when  he  was 
laid  hold  of  by  the  rabble,  who  forced  a  Lochaber 
axe  into  his  hand  in  a  sort  of  freak,  and  compelled 
him  to  accompany  them  to  the  place  of  execution  : 
he  was  therefore  acquitted.  A  similar  verdict  was 
returned  in  the  case  of  Linnen,  who  was  not 
brought  to  trial  till  two  years  after  the  riot.  To 
this  day  the  Porteous  riot  is  still  enveloped  in 
mystery,  and  the  daring  and  deliberate  manner  in 
which  this  deed  of  violence  was  executed,  and  the 


secrecy  preserved  respecting  the  actors  in  it,  have 
always  been  regarded  as  peculiarly  characteristic 
of  the  Scottish  people. 

The  tidings  of  the  outrage  of  which  the  Scottish 
capital  had  been  the  scene  excited  great  indignation 
in  the  council  of  regency,  and  especially  in   the 
mind  of  the  queen,  who   regarded   the   riot  as  a 
gross  insult  to  her  own  authority.*      Penal  mea- 
A   bill  was   brought  into  parlia-     sures  against 
ment   for   the   purpose  of  taking      Ed»,burKh. 
vengeance  on  the  magistrates  and  citizens  of  Edin- 
burgh, as  if  they  had  been  accessories  to  the  crime ; 
and  proposing,  in  a  spirit  of  vindictive  retaliation 
equally  unjust  and  impolitic,  to  exact  a  pecuniary 
penalty  from  the  city,  demolish  the  Netherbow  Port, 
take  away  the  city  guard,  and  disqualify  the  chief 
magistrate  from  holding  any  public  office.     This 
foolish  measure  was  fiercely  resisted  by  the  Duke 
of  Argyll,  and    the   other    independent    Scottish 
members  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  and  even 
met  with  the  opposition  of  the  crown  lawyers  of 
Scotland.     In  its  progress  through  parliament  the 
bill  was  gradually  stripped  of  its  most  obnoxious 
clauses;  and  when  it  at  length  passed  into  a  law, 
it  merely  levied  a  fine  of  two  thousand  pounds  on 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  for  the  benefit  of  Porteous'* 
widow,  and  declared  the  provost  incapable  of  hold- 
ing- any  office  of    trust   throughout   the   empire. 
Unfortunately  for  the  peace  of  the  country,  a  clause 
was  added,    enacting   that  every       Oddoxious 
minister  of    the   Scottish  Church      clause  in  the 
should,  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  each     Porteous  bil1- 
month  for  a  year,  read  from  the  pulpit  a  proclama- 
tion, mentioning  the  reward  which  the  government 
offered   to    those   who    should    give    information 
respecting  any  persons  engaged  in   the  Porteous 
riot,  denouncing  punishment  against  all  who  should 
conceal  their  knowledge  of  the  crime,  and  calling 
upon  the  congregation  to  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  discover  and  bring  the  murderers  of  Por- 
teous to  justice.     This  enactment,  which  was  the 
result  of  entire  ignorance,  on  the  part  of  the  legisla- 
ture, of  the  peculiar  ecclesiastical  principles  of  the 
Scottish  people,  excited  a  prodigious  ferment  in 
Scotland.     A  large  portion  of  the  clergy  resented 
it  as  an  unwarrantable  interference  with  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  episcopal  hierarchy,  and  a  few 
positively  refused  to  obey  the  injunction.     A  fierce 
controversy  in  consequence  broke  out  between  those 
ministers  who  did,  and  those  who  did  not,  read  the 
proclamation,  which    contributed  not  a  little   to 
embitter  the  dissensions  connected  with  the  schism 
which  had  recently  taken  place  in  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland. 

*  "  On  this  occasion  it  is  still  recorded  in  tradition," 
savs  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  that  her  majesty,  in  the  height  of 
her  displeasure,  told  the  celebrated  John,  Duke  of  Argyll, 
that  sooner  than  submit  to  such  an  insult  she  would  make 
Scotland  a  hunting-field.  4  In  that  case,  Madam,'  answered 
that  high-spirited  nobleman,  with  a  profound  bow,  'I  will 
take  leave  of  your  majesty,  and  go  down  to  my  own  country 
to  get  my  hounds  ready.'  The  import  of  the  reply  had 
more  than  met  the  ear." 
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CHAPTER  LXI. 

ECCLESIASTICAL    HISTORY. 
a.d.  1712—1820. 

The  causes  which  led  to  the  first  secession  from 
the  Church  of  Scotland  had  long  existed,  and  been 
Review  of  gathering  in  strength.*  The  people 
causes  of  knew  what  the  Reformation  had 
secession.  conferred  on  their  fathers,  and  at 
a  later  period  they  had  suffered  and  bled  from  their 
attachment  to  a  church  which  had  grown  out  of 
the  heroism  of  Knox,  and  been  moulded  by  the 
wisdom  of  Melville.  They  were  aware  of  the 
rights  which  such  charters  as  the  Books  of  Disci- 
pline had  intended  for  them,  and  they  relished 
that  preaching  which  gave  uniform  prominence 
to  the  doctrines  and  phraseology  of  the  Westmin- 
ster Confession.  Thirty  years  had  been  vainly 
spent  by  the  Stewarts  in  attempting  to  beat  down 
the  national  feeling  which,  in  its  wilder  ardour,  had 
fought  at  Drumclog,  and  in  its  serener  bravery  had 
sung  psalms  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Bass,  and  won 
its  crown  on  the  scaffolds  of  the  Grass- market.  The 
ecclesiastical  settlement  effected  at  the  Revolution 
did  not  secure  what  many  had  hoped  for.  It  was 
dictated  by  policy.  It  did  not  restore  the  platform 
of  1638,  but  adopted  the  ratification  of  1592.  Its 
object  was  to  restore  peace  and  order,  to  put  an  end 
to  agitation,  and  by  the  aspect  of  moderation  to 
curb  extremes,  to  take  away  all  pretext  for  violence, 
and  induce  all  classes  of  the  people  to  exhibit  a 
loyal  spirit  to  the  new  occupants  of  the  British 
throne.  King  William  wished  for  universal  tolera- 
tion, though  he  had  no  liking  to  any  form  of  eccle- 
siastical independence.  He  was  willing  to  accede 
to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  not  because  they  were 
either  just  or  scriptural,  but  because  they  were 
deeply  cherished  and  had  been  openly  expressed. 
If  Scotland  should  will  the  abolition  of  prelacy,  he 
would  not  thwart  the  desire  ;  and  if  it  had  coveted 
a  modified  form  of  episcopal  jurisdiction,  he  would 
as  gladly  have  sanctioned  the  measure.  Such  views 
were  right  in  themselves,  and  were  especially  so  in 
a  statesman  who  knew  that  coercion  was  folly,  and 
whose  path  to  the  crown  of  the  three  kingdoms  had 
been  opened  by  the  stupid  intolerance  of  his  prede- 
cessor. Besides,  the  king  was  afraid  to  excite  the 
anger  of  the  English  episcopalians  by  the  appear- 
ance of  any  hard  or  cruel  measures  towards  their 
brethren  in  the  north.  Nor  did  he  believe  in  the 
divine  right  of  any  form  of  church  government;  he 
was  himself  a  presbyterian  at  the  Hague,  and  an 
episcopalian  at  Whitehall,  and  was  willing  that  any 
form  of  spiritual  jurisdiction  which  the  people  pre- 
ferred should  be  secured  to  them,  provided  it  yielded 
to  the  royal  superintendence  and  control. 
But  the  means  employed  to  bring  about  these 
Effects  of  the  ends  were  somewhat  suspicious  to 
king's  policy,  the  Scottish  presbyterians.  If  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland  could  have  been  trans- 
*  See  Chap.  LIV.  supra. 


muted  into  a  presbyterian  community  at  once,  and 
without  either  effort,  examination,  or  commotion, 
the  men  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Edinburgh  and 
London  would  have  rejoiced.  Though  the  change 
could  not  be  so  easily  and  universally  effected,  for 
conscience  and  principle  were  deeply  involved,  and 
commanded  respect,  the  method  actually  em- 
ployed was  not  dissimilar  in  spirit  and  process. 
The  first  parliament  which  met  after  the  Revolution 
declared  that  prelacy  was  "  a  great  and  insupport- 
able grievance  to  this  nation,  and  contrary  to  the 
inclination  of  the  generality  of  the  people  ever 
since  the  Reformation."  Only  in  a  general  sense 
was  this  averment  correct.  Presbyterianism  as 
against  episcopacy  could  certainly  reckon  on  a 
decided  majority  ;  yet  the  form  of  presbytery  which 
many  desired  would  have  been  exceedingly  un- 
satisfactory to  the  three  western  counties,  where 
the  covenants  were  upheld  with  fervid  and  uncom- 
promising zeal.  But  a  census,  were  there  no 
descent  into  explanations  or  details,  would  have 
shown  a  preponderance  for  presbytery  ;  and  for  this 
plain  reason  prelacy  was  declared  to  be  abolished, 
and  the  intolerable  yoke  was  promptly  broken. 
In  the  second  session  of  the  same  Reception  of 
parliament  presbytery  was  estab-  episcopalian 
lished,  and  the  ministers  who  ministers, 
had  been  ejected  at  the  Restoration,  and  still  sur- 
vived, were  restored  to  their  position  and  authority. 
But  how  shall  this  second  decree  be  carried  out? 
Shall  there  be  an  ejectment,  as  had  happened 
already  ?  Shall  presbytery  in  power  retaliate  on 
episcopacy  dislodged  and  powerless  P  There  is  no 
doubt  that  many  would  have  wished  this,  and  re- 
joiced in  it,  too,  as  an  act  of  righteous  retribution. 
For  in  many  parts  of  the  west  the  masses  took  the 
laws  into  their  own  hands,  and  "rabbled"  the 
curates.  Zealots  were  ready  to  inflict  judgment  in 
imitation  of  the  old  heroes  who  had  broken  the  altars 
of  Baal,  and  to  reckon  those  who  hung  back  from 
the  fray  as  lukewarm  Laodiceans,  or  men  of  Meroz, 
on  whom  of  yore  the  warlike  prophetess  invoked  her 
heaviest  curse.  Nearly  two  hundred  incumbents 
were  expelled  by  this  illegal  and  summary  process. 
But  though  a  ruthless  extreme  is  wrong,  it  is  only 
equitable  that  none  hold  office  in  a  church  who 
cannot  acquiesce  in  its  creed  and  discipline.  At 
the  same  time  the  episcopalian  conscience  ought 
neither  to  have  been  bribed  nor  snared  by  any 
vague  subscription  or  equivocal  declaration.  On 
the  first  convention  of  the  estates  they  inserted  in 
their  Claim  of  Right  the  abolition  of  episcopacy. 
The  privy-council  had  also  ordered  every  minister 
to  pray  for  William  and  Mary,  on  pain  of  depri- 
vation ;  and  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Scotland,  south 
of  the  Forth,  many  had  been  ejected  for  non-com- 
pliance. Parliament  had  also  authorised  the  sixty 
presbyterian  ministers  who  survived,  "  to  try  and 
purge  out  all  insufficient,  negligent,  scandalous 
and  erroneous  ministers  by  due  course  of  ecclesi- 
astical process  and  censures."  *  These  veterans- 
found  certainly  abundance  of  work,  though  they 
«  Burton's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  212. 
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lay  claim  to  great  impartiality  in  the  performance 
of  it.  The  General  Assembly,  which  had  not  met 
for  thirty  years,  was  convened  on  the  16th  of 
October,  1690;  and  when  these  sixty  ministers, 
who  had  been  ejected  at  the  period  of  the  Restora- 
tion, took  their  seats,  they  showed  not  only  no  desire 
to  Retaliate,  but  rather  facilitated  the  admission'of 
their  episcopalian  antagonists.  The  record  of  their 
proceeding  bears — "  that  it  was  not  the  mind  of  the 
assembly  to  depose  any  incumbent  simply  for  his 
judgment  anent  the  government  of  the  church,  or 
to  urge  reordination  on  any  incumbent  whatso- 
ever." This  declaration  seems  to  reserve  the  right 
of  judgment  in  matters  of  doctrine  and  character. 
That  the  latter  element  was  before  their  mind  is 
plain  from  another  portion  of  their  minutes,  which 
warns  the  Commission  to  be  "  very  cautious  of  re- 
ceiving accusations  against  the  late  conformists, 
and  that  they  proceed  in  the  matter  of  censure 
very  deliberately,  so  as  none  may  have  just  cause 
to  complain  of  their  rigidity."  Such  examinations 
into  the  lives  of  many  of  the  "  late  conformists"  was 
all  the  more  necessary,  if,  as  Burnet  asserts,  many 
of  them  were  openly  vicious,  "a  disgrace  to  their 
order  and  the  sacred  functions,  and  indeed  the 
dregs  and  refuse  of  the  northern  parts." 

The  ministers  who  formed  the  Assembly,  now  that 
presbytery  was  re-established,  were  anxious  that  its 
restoration  should,  in  unison  with  the  wishes  of  the 
government,  be  accompanied  with  as  little  noise  and 
hardship  as  possible.  Accordingly,  at  subsequent 
assemblies,  as  in  1694,  they  enjoined  the  Commis- 
sion "  to  receive  into  ministerial  communion  such  of 
the  late  conformist  ministers  as,  having  qualified 
themselves  according  to  law,  shall  have  subscribed 
the  formula," — that  formula  being  simply  a  declara- 
tion of  fact,  "  that  the  church  government,  as  now 
settled  by  law,  is  the  only  government  of  this 
church."  This  rather  latitudinarian  measure  was 
productive  of  fatal  consequences  ;  and  it  was  incon- 
sistent in  a  church  which  regarded  presbytery  as  a 
divine  institution,  and  had  suffered  so  grievously 
for  such  a  belief,  so  to  tamper  with  its  own  con- 
victions and  creed.  If  the  presbyterian  form  of 
government  was  not  worth  upholding  after  the 
Revolution,  it  was  not  worth  fighting  and  dying  for 
after  the  Restoration.  If  so  many  ministers,  to 
preserve  a  pure  conscience,  had  suffered  the  loss  of 
all  things, — been  exiled  and  hunted,  scourged  and 
imprisoned,  at  so  recent  a* period  as  the  reign  of 
the  second  Charles, — why  should  they  not  have 
maintained  their  convictions  now  ?  why  cast  dis- 
respect on  their  fathers  by  declaring  presbytery  to 
be  only  a  matter  of  fact,  and  of  political  enactment 
— a  thing  done,  and  which  no  man  might  undo, 
under  civil  pains  and  penalties — an  organization 
into  which  any  one  might  be  taken  who  was  so  supple 
as  to  bow  to  present  arrangement  without  regard 
to  the  principles  which  it  implied,  or  the  measures 
by  which  it  was  secured  ?  Surely  some  other 
method,  that  partook  less  of  worldly  expediency, 
might  have  been  devised.  But,  in  fact,  the  whole 
initiatory  movement  of  the  church  was  Erastian. 

VOL.  II. 


It  submitted  to  the  dictation  of  the  political  powers, 
and  had  no  independent  action  :  nor,  indeed,  would 
such  action  have  been  willingly  allowed  it.  Wil- 
liam's whole  purpose  was  to  keep  it  in  check.  The 
privy-council  had  inflicted  ecclesiastical  punishment 
on  the  recusant  curates,  and  the  parliament  sum- 
moned the  presbyterian  remnant  into  official  ex- 
istence, and  not  only  prescribed  its  work,  but  told  it 
in  what  spirit  the  task  was  to  be  pursued.  Such 
servile  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Church  leads  us  to 
infer  that  the  spirit  of  Rutherford,  Henderson,  and 
Gillespie  had  departed  from  its  councils.  There- 
stored  establishment  might  have  been  conservative 
without  being  intolerant,  and  might  have  guarded 
its  own  purity  without  disturbing  the  peace  of  the 
realm.  Under  the  measure  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred, the  majority  of  curates  admitted  must  have 
been  those  who  conld  bring  little  honour  or  service 
to  the  Church  ;  while  those  whose  enrolment  would 
have  been  an  acquisition,  preferred  exclusion  to  com- 
promise, and  deprivation  to  position  in  a  church 
whose  constitution  they  had  regarded  as  being  so 
erroneous  that  it  merited  extirpation  by  fire  and 
fagot,  and  at  the  same  time  so  novel  as  to  be  only 
an  importation  of  recent  years  from  Geneva.  So 
that  the  persons  admitted  were,  in  too  many  in- 
stances, the  class  described  by  Burnet  "  as  generally 
very  mean  and  despicable  in  all  respects,  and  the 
worst  preachers  which  he  had  ever  heard."  The 
number  of  such  admissions  was  great,  for  the  As- 
sembly holds  this  boastful  language  to  Queen  Anne 
in  1712  : — "  We  cannot  but  lay  before  your  majesty 
this  pregnant  instance  of  our  moderation,  that  since 
our  late  happy  establishment  there  have  been  taken 
in  and  continued  hundreds  of  dissenting  ministers 
on  the  easiest  terms."  There  began  in  this  way,  at 
an  early  period,  a  gradual  deterioration  in  the  pulpits 
and  courts  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  a  gradual 
separation  of  her  ministers  into  two  parties.  The 
facile  remnant,  of  the  old  episcopacy,  so  easily  and 
opportunely  converted  into  presbyterian  pastors, 
only  exchanged  their  surplice  for  a  Genevan  gown, 
and  read  homilies  instead  of  prayers.  No  wonder 
that  the  accession  of  so  many  aliens  was  viewed 
with  suspicion  by  the  pious  portion  of  the  country, 
for  it  was  soon  found  to  be  exercising  a  deleterious 
influence  over  the  preaching  and  the  polity  of  that 
church  for  whose  freedom  and  rights  the  best  blood 
of  Scotland  had  been  so  profusely  shed.  The  church 
of  the  Revolution  settlement  was  thus  founded  in 
compromise ;  and,  while  it  was  openly  branded  as 
lax  and  perfidious  by  the  covenanters  without, 
its  pliancy  was  painful  to  not  a  few  within  its  own 
pale. 

In  the  reign  of  Anne  other  causes  of  dissatis- 
faction arose.     The  oath  of  abju-  Qatj1 0f 
ration  proved  a  great  stumbling-      abjuration — 
block.*     To  make  the  swearing  of     non-jurants. 
it  a  qualification  to  sit  in  church  courts  was  spe- 
cially objectionable  to  many,  for  it  really  created  a 
new  test  or  ministerial  qualification,  having  not  a 
religious  but  a  political  basis.    In  that  oath,  too,  the 

*  M'Kerrow'B  History  of  the  Secession,  pp.  6,  7. 
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succession  to  the  crown  was  limited  to  the  commu- 
nion of  the  Church  of  England,  and  many  good  men 
did  not  comprehend  how  they  could,  at  the  same 
time,  maintain  the  oath  of  the  covenants  and  the 
oath  of  abjuration — or  how  they  could  swear  to  up- 
hold presbytery  the  one  day  and  prelacy  the  next. 
They  were  entangled  in  a  contradiction  from  which 
they  could  not  escape.  It  was  a  hard  dilemma  to 
affirm  on  oath  that  presbytery  alone  was  agreeable 
to  the  word  of  God,  and  then  to  stultify  themselves 
with  another  asseveration,  also  on  oath,  that  none 
but  an  anti-presbyterian,  pledged  to  support  the 
"  black  prelacy  "  of  England,  could  sit  on  the  throne 
of  the  realm.  The  imposition  of  such  an  oath  was 
a  piece  of  impolicy.  It  was  not  needed.  The  pres- 
byterian  clergy  were  decidedly  loyal,  and  to  them 
the  oath  was  unnecessary  ;  for  the  Jacobite  episco- 
palians, who  clung  to  the  house  of  Stewart,  refused 
to  take  the  oath,  and  though  it  had  been  specially 
prepared  for  them,  it  was  not  enforced.  Superfluous 
legislation  is  about  as  bad  as  no  legislation,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  the  jurants  and  non- 
jurants  were  separated, — that  the  people  respected 
and  venerated  the  latter  as  of  a  nobler  type  than 
their  opponents,  and  that  two  parties,  that  of  the 
court  and  that  of  the  people,  became  more  distinctly 
marked  in  the  assemblies  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. 

The  first  and  second  books  of  Discipline  had  pro- 
Modes  of  elect-  vided  for  the  people  the  right  of 
ing  ministers,  choice  in  the  election  of  their  pas- 
tors. The  first  book  declares,  "  No  man  should 
enter  in  the  ministry  without  a  lawful  vocation. 
The  lawful  vocation  standeth  in  the  election  of  the 
people,  examination  of  the  ministry,  and  admission 
by  them  both.  No  minister  shall  be  obtruded  on 
any  particular  kirk  without  their  consent.  It  ap- 
pertained to  the  people  and  every  several  congre- 
gation to  elect  their  own  ministers.  It  is  altogether 
to  be  avoided  that  any  man  be  violently  intruded 
or  thrust  in  upon  a  congregation  ;  but  this  liberty 
with  all  care  must  be  reserved,  for  every  several 
church  to  have  their  votes  and  suffrages  in  the 
election  of  their  ministers."*  The  second  book  of 
Discipline  does  not  warrant  so  free  and  full  a  fran- 
chise. But  it  distinctly  enacts  as  follows: — "In 
the  order  of  election  it  is  to  be  eschewed  that  any 
person  be  intruded  in  any  offices  of  the  kirk,  con- 
trary to  the  will  of  the  congregation  to  which  they 
are  appointed,  or  without  the  voice  of  the  elder- 
ship. Election  to  any  office  that  vakes  is  declared 
to  be  by  the  judgment  of  the  eldership,  and  consent 
of  the  congregation." f  The  direct  choice,  or  in- 
itiative, lay  with  the  elders,  but  it  took  no  effect 
unless  sanctioned  by  the  will  of  the  people.  In 
1649  patronage  had  been  abolished  as  an  evil  and  a 
bondage,  contrary  to  the  word  of  God — originating 
in  popish  ignorance,  and  opposed  to  the  second 
book  of  Discipline.  But  this  act  was  rescinded  by 
the  parliament  of  1661,  and  all  persons  who  had 
entered  on  benefices  by  the  popular  choice,  were 
required  either  to  accept  a  presentation  or  to  quit 
*  Chap.  iv.  f  Chap.  xii. 


their  parishes.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  many 
suffered  ejectment.  At  the  Revolution,  and  after 
the  abolition  of  episcopacy,  the  question  of  patron- 
age came  up  naturally  for  discussion.  William 
was  not  a  little  perplexed  about  the  settlement  of 
it.  He  was  very  unwilling  to  consent  to  its  aboli- 
tion, "  Such  an  abolition,"  said  he,  "  is  the  taking 
of  men's  property."  *  It  was  agreed,  however,  that 
patronage  should  be  abolished,  and  that  patrons 
should  receive  pecuniary  compensation.  A  sum 
amounting  to  about  forty  pounds  was  to  be  awarded 
to  each  patron,  and  the  power  of  election  was  lodged 
in  the  heritors  and  session,  the  privilege  of  approval 
or  dissent  being  still  given  to  the  congregation. 
So  long  as  this  law  continued  in  existence,  it  seems 
to  have  wrought  harmoniously,  and  to  have  given 
general  satisfaction,  f 

But  the  statesmen  of  Queen  Anne  could  not 
tolerate  this  manifestation  of  popu-  Kestoration  of 
lar  right,  and  resolved  to  abolish  patronage, 
it.  Accordingly,  in  1712,  it  was  enacted  that  pa- 
tronage should  be  restored,  one  alleged  ground 
being  that  popular  elections,  as  exercised  under  the 
Revolution  settlement,  had  proved  inconvenient, 
and  had  occasioned  great  heats  and  divisions.  The 
General  Assembly  remonstrated,  and  sent  a  deputa- 
tion to  London  charged  with  a  petition.  But  that 
petition,  which  was  addressed  "  To  the  most  Honour- 
able the  Peers  of  Great  Britain,"  could  not  be  re- 
ceived in  its  first  form,  for  it  ignored  the  prelates. 
In  spite  of  every  remonstrance  the  act  passed — five 
bishops,  however,  voting  against  it.  The  great 
landowners  now  became  parochial  dictators,  and 
often  without  any  scruple  thrust  upon  unwilling 
churches  their  own  creatures  and  nominees.  It  is 
true  that  at  first  many  ministers  refused  to  be  in- 
ducted over  recusant  or  even  indifferent  congrega- 
tions; but  this  "laudable  squeamishness,"  as  Dr. 
M'Kerrow  calls  it,  was  soon  conquered.  Presby- 
teries, too,  refused  for  a  season  to  ordain  presentees 
if  there  was  resolute  opposition  to  them  ;  but  this 
fidelity  gradually  disappeared.  Some  patrons 
waived  their  right,  and  the  presbyteries  filled  up 
the  vacancies,  or  by  the  action  of  the  jus  devolu- 
tion exercised  their  undoubted  privilege.  But  in 
a  few  years  violent  settlements  became  frequent 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  military  were 
summoned  into  several  parishes  to  preserve  the 
peace  during  the  ordination  of  an  obnoxious  pre- 
sentee. X      Appeals  on   the  part  of  the  insulted 

*  Macaulay's  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  694. 

f  Supra,  chap.  liv. 

j  The  following  scene  took  place  at  the  serving  of  an 
edict : — "These  and  such  like  things  were  done  to  terrify  the 
people ;  and  yet,  for  all  that,  these  gentlemen  and  the  two 
ministers  that  were  to  serve  the  edict,  being  conscious  to 
themselves  of  the  badness  of  their  cause,  and  what  an  evil 
part  they  were  acting,  thought  not  fit  to  do  it  until  they 
got  a  troop  of  dragoons  to  be  a  guard  to  them  ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, November  17,  1717,  being  the  Sabbath-day,  they 
came  to  Bathgate,  and  when  approaching  the  town  they 
caused  beat  their  drum,  and  draw  their  swords,  and  in 
this  posture  came  through  the  town,  guarding  the  ministers 
into  the  church,  riding  and  striking,  with  their  naked 
swords,  at  the  women  and  others  standing  gazing  upon  the 
wayBide,  which  was  a  melancholy  Sabbath  in  Bathgate,  the 
Sabbath-day  being  much  profaned,  not  only  by  the  peopla 
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parish  against  such  oppression  were  a  common 
resort,  but  they  generally  failed  in  obtaining  redress 
from  the  General  Assembly.  The  assembly  that  had 
at  length  yielded  to  the  law  of  patronage,  had  no 
alternative  but  to  carry  it  out.  Having  stooped 
to  the  yoke  of  civil  authority,  they  could  not  but 
wear  it.  The  power  which  had  been  allowed  to 
modify  patronage  was  surely  competent  to  restore 
it.  A  remonstrant  party  existed  which  would  not 
succumb,  and  would  take  no  part  in  intruding  a 
minister  upon  a  people  arrayed  against  him.  To 
guard  against  such  a  form  of  protest,  to  secure 
that  a  presentee  should  be  ordained  whether  the 
neighbouring  clergy  concurred  or  not,  the  ssembly 
in  1729,  in  violation  of  its  constitutional  forms, 
introduced  a  new  machinery,  and  appointed  com- 
mittees of  unbounded  power,  to  superintend  and 
execute  their  tyrannical  acts  of  intrusion.  So 
smartly  and  summarily  did  those  "riding  com- 
mittees"  execute  their  task,  that  in  1730  no  less 
than  twelve  appeals  by  reclaiming  congregations, 
including  such  parishes  as  Renfrew,  Dunblane, 
Kinross,  and  Balfron,  came  before  the  Assembly. 
Calls  had  been  sustained  without  even  the  for- 
mality of  a  moderation,  and  even  without  consult- 
ing the  presbytery,  in  whose  bounds  the  moderation 
was  to  take  place.  The  sentences  of  synods  were 
occasionally  reversed  by  the  same  dictators.  Nay, 
when  the  presbytery  of  Chirnside  was  enjoined  to 
attend  a  violent  settlement  in  the  parish  of  Hutton, 
and  when  they  had  refused,  and  wished  their  dissent 
against  such  an  imperious  order  to  be  marked,  the 
assembly  ruled  that  their  request  be  refused,  and 
further  resolved  "  that  no  reasons  of  dissent  against 
the  determinations  of  church  judicatories  should  be 
in  time  to  come  entered  on  record."  The  very 
privilege  of  complaint  was  thus  taken  away,  and 
the  injured  were  shut  up  to  a  dumb  resignation. 
Constitutional  freedom  was  at  an  end ;  the  last 
trace  of  right  had  gone  ;  and  the  General  Assembly, 
in  its  tyrannous  majorities,  had  become  a  mere 
creature  of  parliament.  The  statesmen  in  London 
wished  to  have  a  subservient  church  in  Scotland, 
and  their  artful  measures  had  triumphed.  The  cries 
and  remonstrances  of  the  people,  and  of  the  popular 
party  among  the  clergy,  were  either  unheard  or 
contemned.  The  usual  result  happened.  While  the 
one  party  rose  in  its  pride,  the  other  became  more 
defiant  in  its  opposition. 

At  length  the  last  vestiges  of  protection  were 
Extreme         swept  away.     If  a  patron  did  not 
measures        present  to  a  parish  within  the  first 
taken  by  the      8ix  months  of  its  vacancy,  then 
m    ' '        by  law,  and  by  a  process  techni- 
cally called  jure  devoluto,  the  presbytery  stepped 
in  and  proceeded  to  induct  a  minister.     This  trans- 
ferred right  had  been  exercised  according  to  the 
spirit  and  temper  of  the  respective  presbyteries. 
Some  courts  had  handed  over  the  election  to  the 

ot  the  place,  but  by  many  coming  from  other  parishes  to  see 
a  new  way  of  propagating  the  gospel  by  red-coats,  booted 
apostles  officiating  as  elders." — Letter  to  a  Minister  con- 
cerning the  Farish  of  Bathgate,  1720,  p.  18. 


people,  and  others  had  nominated  presentees.  But 
now,  under  the  pretence  of  securing  uniformity,  the 
assembly  was  overtured  to  pass  a  law,  that  in  all 
cases  of  jus  devolutum,  the  choice  should  not  be 
left  to  the  people,  but  that  the  minister  should  be 
chosen  by  a  majority  of  the  heritors  and  elders,  if 
Protestant.  The  object  was  plainly  to  discourage 
such  stray  cases  of  popular  election  as  did  occa- 
sionally happen  when  the  patron  neglected  or 
declined  to  exercise  his  right.  The  people  soon 
learned  that  the  "  Protestant  heritors,"  on  whom 
the  right  of  choice  now  devolved,  might  not  be 
resident  in  the  parish,  that  they  might  be  either 
Jacobites  or  infidels,  or  that  they  might  out- 
number the  elders  ;  and  they  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Assembly  cared  as  little  for  their  franchise 
as  did  the  parliament.  But  the  Barrier  Act*  ne- 
cessitated the  sending  down  of  such  an  overture 
for  the  consideration  of  presbyteries,  and  future 
action  could  be  taken  only  according  to  the  reports 
sent  up  from  them.  When  the  Assembly  met  in 
1732,  it  was  found  that  eighteen  presbyteries  sent 
no  reports,  that  only  six  approved  of  the  overture, 
while  twelve  gave  it  a  conditional  sanction,  and  no 
less  than  thirty-one  presbyteries  rejected  it.  But 
in  spite  of  this  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
presbyteries,  the  Assembly,  as  if  it  had  consulted 
Escobar,  pursued  a  peculiar  calculation,  and  boldly 
passed  the  overture  into  a  law.  Mr.  Erskine,  of 
Stirling,  and  some  other  ministers,  who  usually  acted 
with  him,  protested  against  this  decision  as  being 
unconstitutional ;  but  the  assembly  refused  either 
to  receive  or  record  their  protest.  In  such  circum- 
stances forty-two  ministers  addressed  a  paper  of 
grievances  to  the  Assembly,  but  the  document  was 
not  allowed  to  be  read  ;  and  a  similar  manifesto, 
signed  by  seventeen  hundred  elders  and  laymen,  was 
also  rejected  with  deep  contempt.  Tyranny  so  gross 
and  wanton  created  a  powerful  hostility  to  itself  in 
the  national  mind.  The  alarm  and  excitement  on 
the  part  of  many  became  prodigious.  All  that 
they  had  looked  upon  as  precious  in  the  church  of 
their  fathers  had  been  gradually  destroyed  ;  the 
"carved  work"  was  broken  down,  and  the  heritage 
was  desolate.  A  crisis  had  come,  and  on  the  10th 
day  of  October,  of  the  same  year,  Ebenezer  Erskine, 
as  moderator  of  the  synod  of  Stirling  and  Perth, 
delivered  that  discourse  which  led  to  the  first 
secession. 

The  exercise  of  patronage  had  thus  for  many 
years  had  an   injurious  influence        ,,      „ 

rr     i  j»  ir  «ii    4.  i  *     Results. 

upon  the  pulpit.     Neither  talent 
nor  piety  could  of  itself  insure  a  speedy  settlement 
to  a  young  licentiate.     If  he  could  not  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  patrons — those  "  lords  over  God's 
heritage  " — or  find  some  one  to  recommend  him  to 

*  The  Barrier  Act— the  ninth  act  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, 1697— requires, "  That  before  any  General  Assembly 
of  this  church  shall  pass  any  acts  which  are  to  be  stand- 
ing rules  and  constitutions  to  the  church,  they  be  re- 
mitted as  overtures  to  the  consideration  of  the  several  pres- 
byteries, and  their  opinion  and  consent  be  repoited  by  their 
commissioners  to  the  next  assembly,  that  they  may  pass  the 
same  into  acts  if  the  more  general  opinion  of  the  Church 
agree  hereto." 
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them,  all  spheres  of  usefulness  were  closed  against 
him.  The  people  felt  it  to  be  an  insolent  oppres- 
sion when  the  lord  of  the  manor  nominated  their 
spiritual  teacher,  and  expected  them  to  bow  with- 
out a  murmur  to  his  dictation,  even  when  a  pre- 
sentee, without  talent,  character,  or  piety,  was  about 
to  be  thrust  upon  them. 

But  parallel  to  all  this  usurpation,  there  was 
Controversy  another  and  melancholy  cause  of 
about  doctrine,  discontent.  The  Church  had  not 
only  been  rapidly  secularised  in  the  way  we 
have  endeavoured  to  describe,  but  doctrinal  laxity 
had  kept  pace  with  obsequiousness  to  court  and 
parliament.  Christ's  crown,  to  use  the  language 
of  the  times,  was  not  only  bartered  away,  but 
the  cross  on  which  he  had  won  it  with  His 
blood  was  also  dishonoured.  The  great  end  of  the 
spiritual  constitution  of  the  Church  must  have  been 
sadly  undervalued  by  the  dominant  party  in  the 
Assembly  ;  and  such  a  defection  must  have  been,  to 
some  extent,  accompanied  by  indifference  to  evan- 
gelical truth.  The  Secession  had  its  origin  as  much 
in  a  prolonged  struggle  for  purity  of  doctrine  as 
for  freedom  of  administration.  What  was  regarded 
on  the  one  hand  as  error  had  not  been  put  down; 
and  what  on  the  other  hand  was  cherished  as  the 
most  precious  truth,  had  been  discountenanced  by 
the  General  Assembly.  By  truth  we  mean  not 
merely  what  is  thought  to  be  sanctioned  by  the 
word  of  God,  but  what  is  clearly  taught  in  the 
Westminster  books — the  authorised  creed  of  the 
Church.  For  the  men  who  had  subscribed  those 
documents  ought  surely  to  have  believed  them ; 
and  he  who  subscribes  what  he  does  not  believe, 
only  writes  himself  a  liar.  And  if  at  any  subse- 
quent time  the  subscriber's  mind  should  change, 
his  plain  course  is,  if  he  cannot  bring  the  church 
over  to  his  view,  to  withdraw  and  resign  his 
position  and  emoluments.  To  subscribe  a  creed 
and  yet  to  oppose  and  undermine  its  doctrines, 
must  not  only  be  branded  as  heresy  by  the  orthodox, 
but  will  be  stigmatised  as  treachery  by  the  world. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  hundreds  of 
curates  so  easily  admitted  could  be  the  staunch 
defenders  of  Calvinism,  for  the  Arminianism  of 
Laud  had  been  imported  into  Scotland  along  with 
the  episcopal  ceremonial.  A  spirit  of  lethargy  had 
crept  over  the  Church,  and  its  political  security 
had  proved  to  it  a  spiritual  snare.  As  a  struggling 
church  it  had  been  honest  and  zealous, — as  a  pro- 
tected church  it  had  become  supine  and  dead.  The 
truth  was  highly  prized  when  it  suffered  for  it,  but 
attachment  to  it  weakened  as  it  enjoyed  repose. 

In  the  year  1714,  Mr.  Webster,  one  of  the  minis- 
ters of  Edinburgh,  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
Process         Assembly  some  reports  as  to  the 
ag-ainat  Pro-      teaching  of  Mr.  Simson,  professor 
feasor  Siinaon.     of  divinity  in  the  College  of  Glas. 

gow.  The  Assembly  declined  to  enter  on  such 
business,  but  allowed  Mr.  Webster,  if  he  chose, 
to  libel  the  professor  at  the  bar  of  presbytery 
of  Glasgow.  Mr.  Webster  did  libel  the  authorised 
teacher  of  theology,  and  Uo  in   his   replies  gave 


utterance  to  several  erroneous  statements.  The 
case  came  before  the  Assembly  the  following  year, 
but  was  not  disposed  of,  nor  was  it  finished  till 
1717.  The  professor  was  dismissed  from  the  bar 
with  an  injunction  to  be  more  cautious  in  time  to 
come.  Yet  among  the  tenets  taught  by  Professor 
Simson  was  the  following  Pelagian  errors: — "  That 
it  is  inconsistent  with  the  justice  and  goodness  of 
God  to  create  a  soul  without  any  original  righteous- 
ness, or  any  disposition  to  do  good  ;  and  that  the 
souls  of  infants  since  the  fall,  as  they  come  from 
the  hands  of  their  Creator,  are  as  pure  and  holy  as 
the  souls  of  infants  would  have  been  created  sup- 
posing man  had  not  fallen  ;  and  that  they  are  cre- 
ated as  pure  and  holy  as  Adam  was,  except  as  to 
those  qualifications  and  habits  which  he  received 
as  being  created  in  an  adult  state."  The  language 
of  this  paragraph,  on  being  strictly  analysed,  will 
be  found  to  be  very  ambiguous,  and  an  ingenious 
man  could  easily  fence  round  its  statement.  If 
the  youth  in  training  for  the  Scottish  pulpit  were 
to  imbibe  such  teaching,  fatal  results  might  be  well 
predicted  ;  and  the  Assembly,  while  regarding  his 
instructions  as  erroneous,  yet  so  far  sympathised 
with  the  instructor  as  not  to  visit  him  with  any 
ecclesiastical  censure. 

It  was  also  ominous  that  the  same  assembly 
stoutly  condemned  evangelical  truth.  The  pres- 
bytery of  Auchterarder,  in  its  zeal  The  Auch- 
against  Arminianism,  had  intro-  terarder  test, 
duced  a  new  test  into  the  trials  it  presented  for  the 
licence  of  candidates.  This  innovation  was  uncon- 
stitutional; but  it  was  not  judged  of  by  this  easier 
test, — it  was  tried  upon  its  merits.  One  of  the  pro- 
positions to  which  each  candidate  for  licence  was 
expected  to  assent  ran  in  these  terms  : — "  I  believe 
that  it  is  not  sound  and  orthodox  to  teach  that  we 
must  forsake  sin  in  order  to  our  coming  to  Christ 
and  instating  us  in  covenant  with  God."  The  pro- 
position is  not  very  happily  worded,  but  its  purport 
cannot  well  be  mistaken.  The  Assembly  heartily 
condemned  the  Auchterarder  creed  as  "  unsound  " 
and  "  detestable,"  and,  therefore,  were  supposed  to 
give  countenance  to  the  delusion  that  men  must  save 
themselves  as  their  qualification  for  coming  to  the 
Saviour, — must  heal  themselves  before  they  resort 
to  the  physician.  It  is  nevertheless  true,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  if  a  man  persist  in  sin,  he  evinces 
no  sincerity  of  desire  to  receive  salvation. 

The  columns  of  this  history  are  not  the  fitting 
place  to  enter  into  any  lengthened  account  of  the 
theological  discussions  which  occupied  the  Chuich 
for  many  successive  years.  The  controversy  to 
which  we  refer  was  keen  and  protracted,  and  the 
very  fact  of  its  existence  shows  that  the  Church 
had  lost  to  some  extent  its  old  polemical  acuie- 
ness,  and  its  zeal  for  Calvinistic  The  "Marrow" 
truth.  The  "  Marrow  of  Modern  controversy. 
Divinity"  was  the  work  of  Edward  Fisher,  of 
Brazennose  College,  Oxford.  It  had  heen  recom- 
mended by  several  divines  of  the  Westminster 
assembly,  and  had  gone  through  many  editions, 
though  it  was  now  reprobated  by  Scottish  divines 
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who  had  subscribed  the  Westminster  symbols.  A 
copy  had  been  brought  into  Scotland  by  a  puritan 
soldier,  and  Boston,  then  minister  of  Simprin,  found 
it  accidentally  in  a  farm-house,  in  the  course  of 
his  pastoral  visitations.  Some  years  afterwards 
Boston  recommended  the  "Marrow"  to  his  clerical 
friends,  during  the  discussions  about  the  Auch- 
terarder  test,  and  it  was  reprinted  in  1718,  under 
the  editorial  care  of  Mr.  Hog,  the  minister  of 
Carnock.  The  treatise,  consisting  of  quaint  and 
stirring  dialogues,  throws  into  bold  relief  the  pecu- 
liar doctrines  of  grace,  occasionally  puts  them  into 
the  form  of  a  startling  proposition,  and  is  gemmed 
with  quotations  from  eminent  Protestant  divines. 
The  publication  of  the  "  Marrow  "  threw  the  clergy 
into  commotion,  and  by  many  of  them  it  was 
violently  censured.  But  not  a  few  of  the  evangelical 
pastors  gave  it  a  cordial  welcome,  and  among  mul- 
titudes of  the  people  it  became  a  favourite  book, 
next  in  veneration  to  the  Bible  and  the  Shorter 
Catechism.  In  1719,  its  editor,  Mr.  Hog,  wrote  an 
explanation  of  some  of  its  passages ;  but  in  the 
same  year,  Principal  Haddow,  of  St.  Andrew's, 
opened  the  synod  of  Fife  with  a  sermon  directed 
against  it.  The  synod  requested  the  publication  of 
the  discourse,  and  this  step  was  the  signal  for  a  war- 
fare of  four  years'  duration.  The  Assembly  of  that 
year,  acting  in  the  same  spirit  with  the  synod  of  Fife, 
instructed  its  Commission  to  look  after  books  and 
pamphlets  promoting  such  opinions  as  are  found  in 
the  "  Marrow,"  though  they  do  not  name  the  book, 
and  to  summon  before  them  the  authors  and  recom- 
menders  of  such  publications.  The  Commission,  so 
instructed  and  armed,  appointed  a  committee,  of 
which  Principal  Haddow  was  the  soul ;  and  before 
this  committee,  named  the  "  Committee  for  Purity 
of  Doctrine,"  four  ministers  were  immediately 
summoned.  The  same  committee  gave  in  a  report 
at  next  assembly  of  1720,  in  the  shape  of  an  over- 
ture, classifying  the  doctrines  of  the  "Marrow,"  and 
solemnly  condemning  them.  The  paper  was  pre- 
pared with  a  malignant  dexterity.  It  selected 
several  passages  which  were  paradoxically  ex- 
pressed, while  it  severed  others  from  the  context, 
and  held  them  up  as  contrary  to  Scripture  and  to 
the  Confession  of  Faith.  The  passages  marked  for 
reprobation  were  arranged  under  distinct  heads, — 
such  as  the  nature  of  faith,  the  atonement,  holi- 
ness, obedience  and  its  motive,  and  the  position  of 
a  believer  in  reference  to  the  law.  The  committee 
named  them  as  errors,  thus : — universal  atonement 
and  pardon  ;  assurance  of  the  very  essence  of  faith  ; 
holiness  not  necessary  to  salvation ;  and  the  believer 
not  under  the  law  as  a  rule  of  life.  Had  the 
"Marrow"  inculcated  such  tenets  it  would  have 
been  objectionable  indeed.  The  report  was  dis- 
cussed, and  the  result  was  a  stern  condemnation  of 
the  '•  Marrow ;"  and  "  the  General  Assembly  do  here- 
by strictly  prohibit  and  discharge  all  the  ministers  of 
this  church,  either  by  preaching,  writing,  or  print- 
ing, to  recommend  the  said  book,  or  in  discourse  to 
say  anything  in  favour  of  it ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  hereby  enjoined  and  required  to  warn  and 


exhort  those  people  in  whose  hands  the  said  book 
is  or  may  come,  not  to  read  or  use  the  same."  That 
book,  which  had  been  so  highly  lauded  by  many 
of  the  southern  divines — such  as  Caryl  and  Bur- 
roughes — by  the  men  who  had  framed  the  very 
creed  of  the  Scottish  Church,  and  who  were  uni- 
versally acknowledged  to  be  as  able  as  most  men  to 
know  truth  and  detect  error— was  thus  put  into 
a  presbyterian  Index  expur gator ius.  Nobody  can 
justify  the  extreme  statements  of  the  M  Marrow," 
but  their  bearing  and  connection  plainly  free  them 
from  an  Antinomian  tendency.  In  fact,  some  of  the 
so-called  Antinomian  statements  condemned  by  the 
Assembly,  are  in  the  very  words  of  inspiration. 
But  the  rigid  decision  of  the  Assembly  only  added 
fuel  to  the  controversy  which  it  was  intended  to 
allay,  and  the  forbidden  book  became  more  and 
more  an  object  of  intense  anxiety  and  prevalent 
study.  The  popular  party  in  the  Church  at  once 
concerted  measures  to  have  that  act  repealed. 
Consultations  were  repeatedly  held  by  a  section  of 
the  evangelical  clergy,  and  at  length  it  was  agreed 
to  hand  in  a  Representation  to  the  court,  complain- 
ing of  the  obnoxious  decision,  and  of  the  injury 
which  had  been  done  by  it  to  precious  truth.  This 
Representation  was  signed  by  twelve  ministers,* 
and  it  briefly  called  the  Assembly's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  it  had  condemned  propositions  which  are 
in  accordance  at  once  with  the  Bible  and  the  sym- 
bolical books. 

The  Representation  was  not  discussed  by  the 
Assembly,  which  was  dissolved  Condemnation  of 
by  the  sudden  indisposition  of  the  the  "Marrow." 
Earl  of  Rothes,  the  royal  commissioner,  but  was 
handed  over  to  the  Commission.  After  no  little 
debating,  a  series  of  queries  was  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  representors,  to  which  answers  were 
prepared  by  Ebenezer  Erskine  and  Mr.  Wilson  of 
Maxton,  and  given  to  the  Commission  in  March, 
1722.  The  same  business  had  a  prominent  place 
in  the  following  assembly,  and  an  act  was  passed 
intended  to  explain,  and  also  modify  the  previous 
finding  regarding  the  "  Marrow."  The  Assembly, 
at  the  same  time,  issued  a  long  declaration,  and 
"  strictly  prohibit  and  discharge  all  the  ministers  of 
this  church,  to  use  by  writing,  printing,  preaching, 
catechising,  or  otherwise  teaching,  either  publicly 
or  privately,  the  positions  condemned,  under  pain  of 
the  censures  of  the  Church,  conformed  to  the  merit 
of  their  offence  ;  and  do  ordain  the  several  presby- 
teries, synod,  and  commissions  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Church  to  take  particular  care  that 
the  premises  be  punctually  observed  by  all  ministers 
and  members  of  this  church,  and  more  especially 
the  presbyteries  and  synods  within  whose  bounds 
any  of  the  brethren  reside  who  signed  the  Repre- 
sentation ;  and  because  of  the  injurious  reflections 

*  The  names  of  the  twelve  were — Messrs.  James  Hog, 
Carnock;  Thomas  Boston,  Etterick;  John  Bonar,  Tor- 
phichen;  John  Williamson,  Inveresk  ;  James  Kidd,  Queens- 
ferry  ;  Gabriel  Wilson,  Maxton  ;  Ebenezer  Erskine,  Port- 
moak;  Ralph  Erskine  and  James  Wardlaw,  Dunfermline; 
Henry  Davidson,  Galashiels  ;  James  Bathgate,  Orwell ;  and 
William  Hunter,  Lilliealeaf. 
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contained  in  these  representations,  the  Assembly 
do  appoint  their  moderator,  in  their  name,  to 
rebuke  and  admonish  them,  and  though  their 
offence  deserves  a  much  higher  censure,  yet  the 
Assembly  forbears  it,  in  hopes  that  the  great  lenity 
used  towards  them  shall  engage  them  to  a  more 
dutiful  behaviour  in  time  coming." 

How  could  the  men  who  had  contended  for  what 
they  deemed   to  be  the  truth,  bear  with  such  a 
decision  against  it  ?     They  might  submit  to  the 
rebuke  as  a  matter  of  order,  and  they  did  so  :    but 
how  could  they  be  silent  about  the  truths  which 
they  deemed  of  such  value — truths  which  they  had 
sworn,  at  their  ordination,  to  avow  and  defend  ? 
How  could  they  shut  their  lips  regarding  the  com- 
mand of  the  Assembly  ?     Could  their  conscience 
be  fettered  by  an  ecclesiastical  act  ?     They  there- 
Protest  against    f°re   l&id   upon   the   table  of  the 
the  act  of        supreme  court   a   protest,    which, 
assembly.        hftd  the  Assemb]v  deajt  with  in  the 

spirit  it  afterwards  displayed,  would  have  turned  the 
Marrow-men  into  seceders.  Its  bold  and  unmea- 
sured terms,  couched  in  barbarous  and  technical 
phraseology,  were  these  : — "  We  do  protest  that 
we  look  on  the  said  fifth  act  of  assembly,  1720,  as 
contrary  to  the  word  of  God  and  to  the  aforesaid 
standards  of  doctrine  and  covenants,  and  of  which 
we  have  complained  in  the  aforesaid  eighth  act,  as 
of  dangerous  consequence  thereto,  and  that,  there- 
fore, we  dare  not  in  any  manner  of  way,  no,  nor 
by  silence,  consent  unto  or  approve  of  them,  nor 
the  acts  of  assembly  relative  thereunto  ;  and  that 
it  shall  be  lawful  to  us,  agreeable  to  the  word  of 
God  and  the  standard  of  doctrine  aforesaid  in  this 
church,  to  profess,  preach,  and  still  bear  testimony 
unto  the  truths  condemned  or  otherwise  injured 
by  the  said  acts  of  assembly,  notwithstanding  of 
the  said  acts,  and  whatsoever  shall  follow  there- 
upon;  upon  all  which  we  take  instruments  and 
crave  extracts." 

It  is  somewhat  amazing  that  the  Assembly  did 
Further  not  take  instant  steps  to  maintain 
procedure.  its  authority  and  punish  this  open 
insubordination.  But  the  royal  letter  had  contained 
in  it  some  hints  and  warnings  as  to  the  maintenance 
of  peace  at  all  hazards ;  and  to  this  caution  the 
reverend  court  loyally  submitted.  The  friends  of 
the  Marrow  doctrine  were,  however,  exposed  to  an- 
noyances in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  had 
need  of  patience  under  severe  and  repeated  pro- 
vocations. They  held  clear  views  of  divine  truth, 
though  many  of  their  opponents  erred  not  from 
enmity  to  it,  but  from  want  of  just  conceptions. 
The  connexion  between  the  law  and  the  gospel 
was  one  of  the  points  in  principal  dispute,  and 
the  views  entertained  by  the  Marrow-men  are  now 
generally  held  by  all  evangelical  churches,  and 
may  be  seen  reasoned  out  with  deep  and  luminous 
arguments  in  the  works  of  Riecalton,  and  the 
published  theology  of  the  late  Dr.  Chalmers. 

In  four  years  from  this  date,  Professor  Simson 
again  attracted  further  notice.  The  reports  con- 
cerning his  teaching  were  so  notorious  that  the 


presbytery  of  Glasgow  moved  for  an  inquiry.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  meet  Second  process 
with  him ;  but  he  declined  an  against  Pro- 
interview,  and  sent  a  letter  to  fe880r  Sim80n- 
the  presbytery  stating  what  were  his  views  of 
the  Trinity.*  This  document  not  being  deemed 
satisfactory,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  report 
upon  it.  Meanwhile  the  Assembly  met  in  1726, 
and  enjoined  the  presbytery  of  Glasgow  to  pro- 
ceed with  all  speed.  Charges  of  no  ordinary 
nature  were  at  length  made  against  the  professor. 
He  was  accused,  indeed,  of  disobeying  the  injunc- 
tion of  1717  ;  but,  as  if  emboldened  by  the  prevoius 
lenity  shown  him,  he  had  also  taught  a  species 
of  Arianism  from  the  chair  of  divinity.  It  was 
found  that  he  had  instructed  his  students  "  that 
the  necessary  existence  of  the  Son  is  a  thing  that 
we  know  not ;  that  the  phrase  ■  necessary  existence ! 
was  impertinent,  and  not  to  be  used  when  speak- 
ing of  the  Trinity ;  that  the  three  persons  of  the 
adorable  Trinity  are  not  said  to  be  numerically  one 
in  substance  or  essence  ;  and  that  the  terms  neces- 
sary existence,  supreme  deity,  and  the  title  of  the 
only  true  God  may  be  taken,  and  are  taken  by 
some  authors,  in  a  sense  that  includes  the  personal 
property  of  the  Father,  and  so  not  belonging  to  the 
Son."  Two  libels  were  served  upon  him,  and  no 
little  pains  taken  to  prove  them  by  the  testimony 
of  students  and  other  sources  of  evidence.  But 
Professor  Simson  was  often  more  than  a  match  for 
his  antagonists.  He  was  given  to  subtle  refine- 
ments, and  was  far  superior  in  acuteness  to  many 
of  the  rural  clergy  by  whom  the  process  was  con- 
ducted. He  was,  as  Wodrow  says,  "  no  way 
dashed  or  sunk,"  and  the  historian  naively  adds — 
"  Whether  this  proceeds  from  his  reckoning  upon 
the  worst,  or  his  consciousness  how  far  he  was 
superior  to  us,  or  on  his  thinking  so,  or  from  what 
other  reason,  I  do  not  know."  It  is  true  that  when 
the  questions  became  more  pointed,  Professor 
Simson  avowed  his  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
Westminster  Confession — a  statement  out  of  all 
harmony  with  what  had  been  proved  against  him. 
He  was  one  of  those  men  who  unsettle  their  minds 
by  metaphysical  speculations — who  learn  to  doubt, 
and  argue,  and  hesitate — who  pride  themselves  on 
their  superiority  to  vulgar  belief,  and  only  perplex 
themselves  by  their  extreme  minuteness  in  defining 
the  terms  which  such  inquiries  involve. 

The  evangelical  and  popular  party  thought  that 
such  errors  as  those  of  Professor  Issue  of  the 
Simson  warranted  deposition,  and  process. 
unfitted  the  person  who  held  them  from  occupying 
either  a  chair  or  a  pulpit  in  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. But  the  professor  had  a  powerful  party  of 
friends,  who  did  not  wish  to  see  the  triumph  of 
their  antagonists,  and  had  resolved  to  discourage 
every  kind  of  earnestness,  either  in  doctrine  or 
practice.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  issue  the 
business.    Professor  Simson  was  induced  to  write 

*  In  reading  Tictet's  theology  with  his  students,  he  told 
them  that  when  Christ  is  called  summus  Deus,  the  expres- 
sion is  to  be  taken  cum  grano  salis. 
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a  modification  of  some  of  his  statements,  and  it 
was  carried,  at  length,  that  he  be  suspended  from 
preaching  and  teaching,  and  the  case  sent  down  to 
the  inferior  courts,  for  the  purpose  of  being  re- 
ported on  at  next  Assembly.  The  majority  of 
presbyteries  reported  that  he  should  be  deposed, 
but  the  assembly,  when  it  met,  was  the  scene  of 
keen  and  protracted  debate,  and  the  sentence  of 
the  prior  year  was,  after  some  manoeuvring,  con- 
firmed. Professor  Simson  was  not  allowed  to 
teach,  but  was  continued  in  fellowship  with  the 
Church,  and  in  enjoyment  of  all  his  official  emolu- 
ments. Such  was  the  lenient  sentence  pronounced 
against  the  man  whose  errors  and  clever  defences 
had  kept  the  Church  in  a  ferment  for  four  years. 
The  Marrow-men  had  met  with  no  such  clemency 
as  he  did,  who  was  poisoning  truth  at  one  of  its 
fountains.  Against  this  final  decision,  Boston, 
author  of  the  "  Fourfold  State,"  stood  out  as  a 
solitary  protester. 

To  show  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  General 
Assembly, — how,  in  its  anxiety  for  peace  and  hatred 
of  all  disturbance,  its  moderation  deepened  into 
Process  against  indifference, — we  might  refer  here 
Professor  to  the  case  of  Professor  Campbell 
Campbell.  of  gt  £ndrew'8_a  case  that  oc- 
curred between  the  suspension  and  deposition  of 
the  seceding  ministers.  His  logic  and  theology 
were  both  eccentric  and  extraordinary,  flimsy  in 
substance  and  arrogant  in  spirit,  the  product  of  an 
ill-balanced  mind,  which  deemed  originality  to 
consist  in  extreme  opinions.  In  his  "  Inquiry  into 
the  Original  of  Moral  Virtue,"  he  resolved  all 
virtue  and  piety  into  self-love,  as  if  generosity  and 
sympathy  were  fallacious  disguises,  having  no 
place  in  man's  nature,  and  none  in  the  example  of 
Christ  or  the  precepts  of  Scripture.  In  his  Oratio 
de  Vanitate  Luminis  Natura,  he  had,  by  the  excess 
of  a  juvenile  logic,  so  exaggerated  his  theme  as  to 
affirm  that  the  light  of  nature  cannot  enable  men 
to  discover  the  existence  of  God — a  statement  in 
utter  opposition  to  the  apostle's  argument  in  the 
first  chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  where 
he  affirms  that  the  Gentile  world,  though  it  has 
no  revelation,  is  without  excuse  in  refusing  to 
recognise  and  worship  the  one  supreme  Creator. 
Yet  Campbell  held,  on  the  other  hand,  that  natural 
religion  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  guide  to  happiness 
and  virtue,  thus  denying  the  necessity  of  a  divine 
revelation.  Again,  in  another  publication,  where 
he  attempted  to  prove  that  "  the  apostles  were  no 
enthusiasts,"  he  carried  his  vindication  to  the 
absurd  length  of  maintaining  that  they  were  so 
ignorant  of  their  Master's  character  and  claims 
between  his  death  and  resurrection  as  to  deem  him 
an  impostor  ;  and,  therefore,  in  maintaining  that 
they  were  not  visionaries,  he  thought  it  necessary 
to  make  them  sceptics  and  fools.  He  missed  the 
mark  by  the  boyish  feat  of  overleaping  it.  The 
Assembly  dealt  very  leniently  with  such  teaching, 
or,  as  they  named  it,  these  "supposed  errors,"  ac- 
cepted the  professor's  strained  explanations,  and 
simply  issued  an  order  enjoining  caution  on  minis- 


ters and  teachers  of  divinity,  and  urging  them  "  not 
to  use  doubtful  expressions  or  propositions  which 
may  be  construed  in  an  erroneous  sense,  or  lead 
the  readers  or  hearers  into  error,  however  sound 
such  words  or  propositions  may  be  in  themselves." 
When  we  reflect  on  the  terrible  explosion  caused 
by  H  the  Marrow,"  and  compare  the  Review  of  the 
prompt  asperity  of  the  dominant  assembly's 
faction  against  its  distinctive  conduct, 
tenets,  with  the  tardy  and  indulgent  processes 
against  Professors  Simson  and  Campbell,  we  cannot 
but  feel  the  depth  and  rapidity  of  that  degeneracy 
which  had  fallen  on  the  church  of  the  second 
Reformation.  The  power  of  the  pulpit  was  gone, 
to  a  great  extent ;  the  preaching  of  a  free  and 
unrestricted  gospel  was  frowned  upon  ;  the  sermon 
which  was  wont  to  be  full  "  of  doctrine,  reproof, 
correction,  and  instruction  in  righteousness"  had 
degenerated  in  too  many  parishes  into  a  brief  and 
pithless  essay,  disguised  from  Seneca,  or  diluted 
from  Epictetus ; — without  unction  or  spirituality 
of  tone,  and  bringing  no  comfort  or  refreshment  to 
a  weary  audience.  It  neither  moved  the  careless 
nor  edified  the  godly.  The  people  in  multitudes 
of  parishes  asked  bread,  and  they  received  a  stone. 
At  the  same  time  their  rights  had  been  torn  from 
them,  and  their  petitions  for  redress  were  either 
scorned,  as  the  ravings  of  a  weak  fanaticism,  or 
scowled  upon  as  the  proof  of  political  disaffection. 
The  General  Assembly  upheld  patronage,  and  con- 
demned "the  Marrow"  with  the  same  sturdy  vehe- 
mence. While  it  was  taking  away  their  privileges 
it  was  bidding  its  constituents  feed  on  a  theology 
meagre  as  husks.  The  people,  while  they  were  tan- 
talized with  a  negative  gospel,  were  fettered  with 
parliamentary  restrictions.  The  ruling  party  in  the 
Assembly  were  as  hostile  to  popular  rights  as  they 
were  to  evangelical  truth,  while  the  minority  were 
opposed  to  them  in  both  particulars.  Moderatism 
was  in  the  ascendant,  and  it  seemed  to  be  waiting 
an  opportunity  of  punishing  and  weakening  its 
assailants.  It  could  not  bear  to  be  spoken  against, 
and  was  especially  indignant  at  faithful  remon- 
strance. It  had  taken  away  the  privilege  of  com- 
plaint and  protest  against  one  class  of  its  decisions. 
It  was  jealous  of  the  freedom  which  the  pulpit 
yet  enjoyed,  and  it  was  an  attempt  to  put  down 
"liberty  of  prophesying,"  which  was  the  proxi- 
mate origin  of  the  Secession.  The  synod-sermon  of 
Ebenezer  Erskine  was  selected  for  the  experiment. 
Such  an  attempt  presupposes  that  fatal  declension 
in  creed  and  discipline  which  we  have  attempted 
to  sketch. 

Ebenezer  Erskine  was  of  the  Erskines  of  Shiel- 
hill  in  Berwickshire,  a  branch  of        Sketch  of 
the    ancient   and  noble   house  of        Ebenezer 
Mar.     His  father,  Henry  Erskine,         Erskine. 
on  being  ejected  from  his  church  at  Cornhill  by 
the  Act  of  Uniformity,  resided  for  many  years  at 
Dry  burgh.     He  was  heavily  fined  by  the  Scottish 
Council,  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tolbooth,  on  ac- 
count  of  his  refusal   to   refrain   altogether  from 
preaching.     Narrowly  escaping  incarceration  in 
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the  Bass,  he  was,  under  the  Act  of  Indulgence, 
allowed  to  officiate  at  Whitsome,  and  after  the 
Revolution  he  became  minister  of  the  parish  of 
Chirnside.  Ebenezer  was  born  in  1680,  and  was 
ordained  at  Portmoak,  near  Kinross,  in  1703.  His 
ministry  in  this  rural  spot  was  peaceful  and 
active,  and  after  his  own  soul  had  been  fully 
and  experimentally  opened  to  the  power  of  evan- 
gelical truth,  his  labours  were  crowned  with  signal 
success.  He  was  one  of  the  many  who  refused 
to  take  the  oath  of  abjuration,  and  earnestly 
condemned  the  restored  law  of  patronage.  From 
the  first  he  took  a  lively  and  prominent  in- 
terest in  the  Marrow  controversy,  and  his  coad- 
jutors gave  him  their  entire  confidence.  After 
labouring  twenty-eight  years  in  Portmoak,  and 
refusing  calls  to  other  parishes,  he  was  trans- 
lated to  Stirling  in  ]  731.  In  the  following  year, 
as  a  member  of  assembly,  when  he  protested 
against  the  act  which  made  patronage  more  firm, 
he  addressed  the  court  in  these  strains  : — "  Mo- 
derator, I  find,  by  the  reading  of  the  minutes, 
that  the  dissent  which  was  entered  yesterday 
by  some  members  of  the  assembly,  is  not  marked, 
and  I  crave  that  it  may  be  marked,  it  being  a 
privilege  common  in  every  free  country.  The 
reason  why  I  insist  that  it  may  be  marked  is,  that 
I  consider  the  act  of  assembly  to  be  without 
warrant  from  the  word  of  God,  and  inconsistent 
with  the  acts  and  constitution  of  this  church 
since  our  reformation,  particularly  in  our  books  of 
Discipline.  As  I  said  before  in  the  assembly — viz. 
in  the  case  of  Kinross — so,  Moderator,  I  now  say 
it  again :  I  know  of  no  ecclesiastical  authority 
under  heaven  but  what  is  derived  from  Christ,  the 
exalted  King  of  Zion.  It  is  in  his  name  and 
authority  that  we  are  met  and  constituted  in  a 
national  assembly.  He  is  the  alone  foundation 
that  God  hath  laid  in  Zion.  His  righteousness  is 
the  foundation  of  our  justification  and  acceptance 
before  God,  and  his  authority  as  a  king  is  the  alone 
foundation  of  all  government,  and  discipline,  laws, 
and  acts  that  are  to  be  imposed  upon  his  church. 
And  in  regard  I  do  not  see  upon  what  part  of  the 
word  this  act  is  founded ;  I  therefore  conclude 
that  it  wants  the  authority  of  Christ,  and  that 
the  assembly,  in  this  particular,  has  gone  off 
from  the  true  foundation  of  government.  We 
are  charged  with  the  custody  and  feeding  of  his 
sheep,  his  lambs,  his  little  ones.  It  is  not  the 
world's  great  ones,  or  rich  ones,  we  are  entrusted 
with ;  and  yet  by  this  act,  the  privileges  of  his 
little  ones  are  conferred  upon  heritors  and  the 
great  ones  of  the  world.  I  am  so  far  from  think- 
ing this  act,  conferring  the  power  upon  heritors 
beyond  other  men,  to  come  and  choose  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  to  be  founded  on  the  word,  that  I 
consider  it  diametrically  contrary  to  it.  What 
difference  does  a  piece  of  land  make  between  man 
and  man  in  the  affairs  of  Christ's  kingdom,  which 
"  is  not  of  this  world?"  Are  not  we  commanded 
in  the  word  to  do  nothing  by  partiality  ?  whereas 
here  is  the  most  manifest  partiality  in  the  world. 


We  are  told  that  God  hath  chosen  the  poor  of  this 
world,  rich  in  faith.  It  is  not  said,  he  hath 
chosen  the  heritors  of  this  world,  as  we  have  done ; 
but  he  hath  chosen  the  poor  of  this  world,  rich  in 
faith,  and  heirs  of  the  kingdom.  And  if  they  be 
heirs  of  the  kingdom,  I  wish  to  know  by  what 
warrant  they  are  stript  of  the  privileges  of  the 
kingdom  ?  Moderator,  I  consider  that  by  this  act 
the  assembly  have  sunk  one  of  the  principal 
branches  of  our  reformation  asserted  in  our  books 
of  Discipline, — I  mean  the  right  of  the  church  and 
members  thereof  to  choose  their  own  pastors,  a 
privilege  with  the  custody  of  which  we  are  en- 
trusted. Our  worthy  forefathers  handed  down 
this,  among  other  branches  of  the  reformation,  at 
the  expense  of  their  blood  and  treasure.  And  that 
I  may  not  be  accessory  to  the  betrayal  of  a  trust 
which  we  are  obliged  to  hand  down  to  our  pos- 
terity and  the  generation  following,  I  insist  that 
my  dissent  may  be  marked  in  the  records  of  this 
assembly." 

Mr.  Erskine,  was,  therefore,  a  man  of  note  in 
his  party.     Already  had  he  been        Synod  of 
singled  out  and  dealt  with  as  an      Stirling  and 
upholder  of  "the  Marrow."     His  rerth' 

intrepidity  was  unquestioned,  and  his  suavity  was 
matter  of  general  eulogy.  His  figure  was  ample 
and  his  carriage  noble.  Peculiar  gravity  enriched 
his  eloquence,  and  his  voice  possessed  no  little 
sweetness  and  power.  His  mental  powers  were 
excellent,  but  in  no  sense  commanding.  He  was 
distinguished  more  for  moral  prowess  than  for  in- 
tellectual splendour.  Sobriety  and  candour  charac- 
terised him.  He  took  a  plain  and  practical  view  of 
matters,  and  could  state  his  mind  easily,  lucidly, 
and  boldly.  His  utterance  was  that  of  a  man  felt 
to  be  speaking  his  sincere  convictions.  He  loved 
the  Church,  and  mourned  for  her ;  but  he  was  not 
of  that  numerous  class  who  think  it  fidelity  to 
exaggerate  defects. 

A  few  sentences  as  to  Mr.  Erskine's  coadjutors 
may  not  be  inappropriate.  William  Sketche8  of 
Wilson,  minister  of  Perth,  who  la-  the  four 
boured  and  suffered  with  Ebenezer  knithren— 
Erskine,  was  related  through  his  Wllhara  WlW 
mother  to  the  martyred  Guthrie,  of  Stirling.  His 
father  having  fled  to  Holland  in  the  days  of  perse- 
cution, came  back  in  the  train  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  A  student  of  no  ordinary  promise  and 
diligence,  Wilson  became  a  preacher  of  popularity 
and  power.  He  was  ordained  as  third  minister  of 
Perth  on  the  1st  November,  1716.  "The  whole 
people  of  Perth,"  he  records  in  his  diary,  "  cleave  to 
me  with  the  utmost  affection."  His  theology  was 
a  living  thing,  and  his  preaching  never  had  the 
languor  and  formality  of  a  dead  orthodoxy.  Al- 
ready in  his  youth  had  he  been  a  witness  against 
Professor  Simson,  and  he  joined  the  evangelical 
party  in  1721,  for  he  had  from  the  commencement 
of  his  ministry  felt  a  deep  sympathy  with  all 
reforming  movements  in  the  Church.  When  Mr. 
Erskine's  sermon  was  attacked  in  the  synod  of 
Perth,  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  preacher's 
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defence.  His  mind  could  not  as  yet  forecast  what 
was  to  be  the  result,  but  he  boldly  trod  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  path  of  duty.  He  was  held  in 
such  esteem  by  his  associates  that  they  chose  him 
as  their  first  professor  of  theology.  His  learning  and 
judgment  were  matured.  His  mind,  more  than  that 
of  any  of  his  colleagues,  was  adapted  and  trained 
to  academic  labour.  He  had  a  vigorous  intellect, 
with  extensive  stores  of  theological  knowledge,  and 
his  mental  greatness  lay  in  the  balance  and  har- 
mony of  his  powers.  He  possessed  also,  in  a  high 
degree,  the  gift  of  extemporaneous  eloquence,  and 
was  named  the  "tongue"  of  the  Associate  presby- 
tery. Wilson  did  not  long  survive  the  Secession, 
and  his  fame  has  been  somewhat  overshadowed  by 
the  merited  eminence  of  the  Erskines.  He  was  a 
younger  man  than  either  of  them,  but  the  one  of 
them  outlived  him  eleven,  and  the  other  thirteen, 
years.  He  had  not  the  commanding  oratory  of 
Ebenezer  Erskine,  nor  the  rich  fancy  and  glowing 
eloquence  of  Ralph  ;  but  he  had  intellectual  power 
equal  to  either,  and  an  influence  in  the  counsels  of 
the  brethren  superior  to  both.  He  became  the  lite- 
rary champion  of  the  Secession,  and  he  wrote  in 
good  temper  and  with  excellent  argument. 

The  third  of  the  seceding  fathers  was  Alexander 

Alexander       Moncrieff,  minister  of  Abernethy. 

Moncrieff.  His  grandfather,  the  minister  of 
Scoonie,  had  suffered  not  a  little  at  the  hands  of 
the  Stewarts,  and  was  condemned  to  choose  an 
abode  twenty  miles  away  from  the  seat  of  a 
bishop,  and  seven  from  a  royal  burgh.  His  grand- 
son, though  possessed  of  the  fine  estate  of  Culfar- 
gie,  resolved  to  give  himself  to  the  ministry,  and 
studied  first  at  St.  Andrew's,  and  afterwards  at 
Ley  den.  Ordained  as  minister  of  the  parish  in 
which  his  estate  lay,  and  married  to  the  daughter 
of  Sir  John  Clerk,  of  Pennicuik,  he  did  not  yield 
to  any  of  those  seductions  which  his  fortune  or  his 
connections  presented  to  him.  The  laird  grew  a 
faithful  and  laborious  minister,  burning  with  a 
zeal,  which,  when  kindled  up  on  great  occasions, 
sometimes  outran  his  discretion.  He  stood  by  Mr. 
Erskine  in  the  synod  of  Perth,  and  nobly  main- 
tained what  he  reckoned  the  cause  of  truth.  After 
the  deposition  of  the  four  protesters,  Culfargie  con- 
tributed mainly  to  the  building  of  a  new  place  of 
worship  ;  gave  from  his  own  estate,  in  perpetuity  to 
the  congregation,  some  excellent  acres  of  glebe-land ; 
and  declined  all  pecuniary  emolument  for  his  pas- 
toral services,  which  were  greatly  multiplied  after 
he  left  the  establishment.  Activity,  energy,  intre- 
pidity, and  disinterestedness,  more  than  talent  and 
eloquence,  characterised  Alexander  Moncrieff. 
The  fourth  and  youngest  of  the  associate  brethren 

,  _,.  ,  was  James  Fisher,  first,  minister  of 

James  Fisher.     „         .  ,  .     '         ' 

rJarr,  in  Ayrshire,  and  then  or  Kin- 

claven,  in  Perthshire.  From  his  first  entrance  into 
the  ministry  he  was  an  advocate  of  popular  rights. 
His  ministrations  were  very  acceptable  to  his 
parish,  and  he  was  scrupulously  diligent  in  dis- 
charging all  the  functions  of  the  pastoral  office. 
He  took  part  in  all  the  movements  which  led  to 
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the  Secession,  though,  from  a  feeling  of  delicacy,  he 
did  not  vote  or  dissent  in  the  synod,  when  the 
sermon  of  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  Erskine,  was  the 
object  of  discussion  and  censure.  Some  time  after 
the  separation  from  the  establishment  he  removed 
to  Glasgow,  as  minister  of  what  is  now  Grey  friars 
congregation.  Mr.  Fisher's  principal  literary  work 
was  the  catechetical  exposition  of  the  Shorter 
Catechism, — a  production  in  which  he  bore  the 
principal  share,  and  which,  like  its  text-book,  has 
long  been  a  standard  work  among  the  pious  people 
of  Scotland.  It  deserves  its  popularity  as  a  clear, 
concise,  simple,  and  full  compend  of  revealed  truth. 

A  few  sentences  about  Ralph  Erskine,  of  Dun- 
fermline, who  joined  the  seceders    n  .  .  _,   . . 

•      *     *u   •    «     i  j  i  RalPh  Erskine. 

prior  to  their  final  departure  from 

the  Church,  will  not  be  out  of  place.  His  fame  as 
a  preacher  was  great  and  wide.  His  style  was 
flowing  and  pictorial,  with  no  little  elevation  and 
power.  His  mind  had  more  acuteness  and  grandeur 
than  that  of  his  brother  Ebenezer,  and  had  also 
more  of  a  philosophical  cast.  While  he  could  rea- 
son with  precision,  he  could  describe  in  fascinating 
colours,  so  that  a  great  Sabbath  audience  in  the 
open  air  would  listen  to  him  for  hours  together. 
His  "Gospel  Sonnetts"  were  long  prodigious 
favourites  among  the  pious  Scottish  peasantry  ; 
their  quaint  conceits  and  rugged  rhymes,  while  they 
gave  edge  to  their  theology,  fitted  them  for  easy 
recollection  and  savoury  repetition.  His  "Faith 
no  Fancy  "  exhibits  variety  and  discrimination,  and 
touches  on  several  points,  the  fuller  elucidation 
of  which  afterwards  distinguished  the  school  of 
Scottish  metaphysics. 

The  four  "  associate  brethren  "  were  not  character- 
ised by  intellectual  brilliancy  or  Characters  of 
the  highest  order  of  mental  en-  the  seceding 
dowment.  Neither  had  they  those  minl8ter8- 
powers  which  sway  vast  multitudes  and  win  them 
to  their  purpose ;  nor  did  they  labour  to  gain  an 
immense  following  by  popular  agitation.  They 
were  not  demagogues,  or  ambitious  men  soured 
into  resentment.  Their  might  lay  in  the  good- 
ness of  their  cause  and  the  consistency  of  their 
character ;  and  their  success  had  its  origin  in  their 
known  probity,  courage,  and  self-denying  labours. 
Their  adherents  were  not  among  the  noble  and 
mighty,  and  they  were  not  borne  on  by  the  admira- 
tion of  crowds.  They  were  frowned  upon  and 
maligned,  censured  for  their  folly,  and  laughed  to 
scorn  for  their  obstinacy.  Nor  were  they  hasty  in 
their  procedure, — every  step  they  took  was  one  of 
sorrow.  The  idea  of  founding  a  new  denomination 
never  entered  into  their  original  plans,  and  they 
only  entertained  it  when  expelled  from  the  Church, 
and  forced  to  adopt  some  method  for  preserving  an 
official  and  corporate  existence.  In  a  word,  they 
were  the  dupes  of  no  sudden  conviction,  but  had 
for  years  advocated  the  theology  which  the  As- 
sembly had  seen  meet  to  condemn,  and  asserted 
the  popular  rights  which  the  same  court  had  all 
but  obliterated. 

But  to  return.      Mr.  Erskine  felt  that  if  the 
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Assembly  refused  to  record  his  protest  against  its 

Ebenezer        decisions  the  pulpit  was  still  open 

Erskine's        to   him ;    and    on    a   public   occa- 

synod-sermon.    sion  he  regolvedt  in  presence  of  his 

brethren,  to  exonerate  his  conscience.  The  synod 
of  Stirling  and  Perth  met  at  Perth  on  the  18th  of 
October,  1732,  and,  as  retiring  moderator,  Mr. 
Erskine  preached  at  the  opening  of  the  court.  His 
text  was  Ps.  cxviii.  22,  "  The  stone  which  the 
builders  refused  is  become  the  head  stone  of  the 
corner."  The  sermon  which  produced  such  results 
is  worth  a  moment's  attention.  The  first  portion 
of  it  consists  of  appropriate  illustrations  of  his  text, 
— its  masonic  figure  of  the  church  as  an  edifice, 
and  Christ  as  its  one  foundation.  When  he  spoke 
of  the  builders,  he  could  not  but  admit  that  they 
were  liable  to  err,  and  could  not  but  confess  in 
sorrow  that  they  had  egregiously  erred.  Under  this 
head  we  find  the  following  warm  and  effective 
argument  urged  against  patronage  : — "  It  is  the 
natural  privilege  of  every  bouse  or  society  of  men 
to  have  the  choice  of  their  own  servants  or  officers; 
so  is  it  the  privilege  of  the  house  of  God  in  a  par- 
ticular manner.  What  a  miserable  bondage  would 
it  be  reckoned  for  any  family  to  have  stewards  or 
servants  imposed  on  them  by  strangers,  who  might 
give  the  children  a  stone  for  bread,  or  a  scorpion 
instead  of  fish,  or  poison  instead  of  medicine ! 
And  shall  we  suppose  that  God  ever  granted  to 
any  set  of  men, — patrons,  heritors,  or  whatever  they 
may  be, — a  power  to  impose  servants  on  His  family 
without  their  consent,  they  being  the  freest  society 
in  the  world  ?  "  Towards  the  close  of  his  discourse 
he  became  more  pointed  and  energetic,  and  plainly 
remonstrated  against  such  a  recent  evil  as  the  act 
of  the  bit  assembly—"  Only  allow  me  to  say,  that 
whatever  church  authority  may  be  in  that  act,  yet 
it  wants  the  authority  of  the  Son  of  God.  All  au- 
thority is  derived  from  Him,  and,  therefore,  any 
act  that  wants  His  authority,  has  no  authority  at 
all.  And,  seeing  the  reverend  synod  has  put  me 
in  this  place,  where  I  am  in  Christ's  stead,  I  must 
be  allowed  to  say  of  this  act  what  I  apprehend 
Christ  himself  would  say  of  it  were  he  personally 
present  where  I  am,— and  that  is,  that  by  this  act 
the  corner-stone  is  receded  from ;  He  is  rejected  in 
his  poor  members,  and  the  rich  of  this  world  put 
in  their  room.  By  this  act  Christ  is  rejected  from 
his  authority,  because  I  can  find  no  warrant  in  the 
word  of  God  to  confer  the  spiritual  privilege  of 
His  house  upon  the  rich  beyond  the  poor  ;  whereas, 
by  this  act,  the  man  with  the  gold  ring  and  gay 
clothing  is  preferred  unto  the  man  with  the  vile 
raiment  and  poor  attire."  The  synod  was  shocked 
by  the  preacher's  fidelity,  and  some  members  imme- 
diately complained.  Their  complaints  were  classi- 
fied by  a  committee,  and  fortified  by  extracts  from 
the  sermon.  Three  days  were  spent  in  keen 
debate,  and,  by  a  majority  of  six,  the  synod  doomed 
the  preacher  to  a  formal  censure.  Mr.  Erskine 
and  not  a  few  of  his  friends  protested.  But  the 
attempt  of  the  synod  failed,  the  preacher  declaring 
that  his  accusers  "  had  never  yet  made  it  appear 


that  he  had  in  the  least  receded  from  the  word  of 
God  and  our  approved  standards  of  doctrine,  wor- 
ship, discipline,  or  government."  The  case  was 
carried  to  the  General  Assembly  of  1733,  and 
Erskine  stood  forth,  surrounded  by  his  three 
friends, — Wilson  of  Perth,  Moncrieff  of  Abernethy, 
and  Fisher  of  Kinclaven.  The  principal  culprit 
alone  was  heard ;  his  fellow  protesters  were  bluntly 
refused.  His  dignified  self-vindication  only  en- 
raged the  court,  which  now  "  refused  to  be 
ashamed,"  and  he  was  again  sentenced  to  be 
"  rebuked  and  admonished  at  their  own  bar,  in 
order  to  terminate  the  process."  The  conclusion 
of  the  process  was  certainly  very  different  from 
the  assembly's  anticipations.  The  rebuke,  how- 
ever, was  administered.  St.  Giles  of  Edinburgh 
mimicked  the  Vatican  with  innocuous  thunder. 
The  reformer  protested,  but  his  protest  was  refused, 
and  contemptuously  thrown  upon  a  pile  of  docu- 
ments. The  paper  was  disregarded  for  some  hours, 
but  happening  to  fall  over  the  table,  it  was  accident- 
ally picked  up  by  the  minister  of  Dalmeny,  "a  fiery 
man  in  the  corrupt  measures  of  that  time."  He  read 
it  with  indignation,  and  at  once,  and  with  pompous 
solemnity  informed  the  Assembly  of  the  awful  dis- 
covery. Such  was  their  haste  on  hearing  its  con- 
tents, that  at  eleven  o'clock  that  night  the  four 
protesters  received  a  peremptory  citation  to  ap- 
pear at  the  bar  next  day.  They  were  summarily 
dealt  with,  and  handed  over  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  Commission  which  was  to  meet  in  August. 
The  Commission  counselled  them  to  retract,  but 
they  steadily  refused.  Then,  to  bring  them  to 
a  penitent  state  of  mind,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  converse  with  them.  That  committee  had 
several  great  names  in  it — the  principals  of  three 
universities,  the  lord-advocate  and  solicitor-general, 
Lords  Grange  and  Dunmore,  with  Boswell  of  Auch- 
inleck;  but  it  signally  failed  either  to  overawe  or 
convince  the  recusants.  The  Commission  there- 
fore suspended  them  "  from  the  exercise  of  their 
ministerial  functions  and  all  the  parts  thereof." 
Some  synods  and  several  presbyteries  soon  sent  up 
petitions  in  their  favour,  but  the  Commission  at 
its  next  meeting,  in  November,  formally  severed 
them  from  their  respective  charges,  and  declared 
"  them  to  be  no  longer  ministers  of  this  church." 
The  Assembly  also  ordered  "  notice  of  this  sentence 
to  be  sent  to  the  magistrates  of  Perth  and  Stirling, 
to  the  sheriff-principal  of  Perth,  and  the  bailie  of 
the  regality  of  Abernethy."  Against  such  a  sentence 
the  "four  brethren"  protested  in  the  following 
magnanimous  terms : — 

"  Edinburgh,  Nov.  16th,  1733— We  do  heartily 
adhere  to  the  protestations  formerly  entered  before 
this  court,  both  at  their  last  meeting  in  August  and 
when  we  appeared  first  before  this  meeting.  And 
further,  we  do  protest  in  our  name,  and  in  the  name 
of  all  and  every  one  in  our  congregations  adhering 
to  us,  that  notwithstanding  of  this  sentence  passed 
against  us,  our  pastoral  relation  shall  be  held  and 
repute  firm  and  valid.  And,  likewise,  we  do  pro- 
test, that  notwithstanding  of  our  being  cast  out  of 
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ministerial  communion  with  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, we  still  hold  communion  with  all  and  every 
one  who  desires  with  us  to  adhere  to  the  principles 
of  the  true  presbyterian  covenanting  Church  of 
Scotland  in  her  doctrine,  worship,  government,  and 
discipline ;  and  particularly  with  every  one  who 
is  groaning  under  the  evils,  and  who  are  afflicted 
with  the  grievances  we  have  been  complaining  of, 
and  who  are  in  their  several  spheres  wrestling 
against  the  same.  But  in  regard  to  the  prevail- 
ing party  in  the  Established  Church,  who  have 
now  cast  us  out  from  ministerial  communion  with 
them,  are  carrying  on  a  course  of  defection  from 
our  reformed  and  covenanted  principles,  and  par- 
ticularly are  suppressing  ministerial  freedom  and 
faithfulness  in  testifying  against  the  prevailing 
backslidings  of  the  Church,  and  inflicting  censure 
on  ministers  for  witnessing  by  protestation  and 
otherwise  against  the  same  :  therefore,  do  we 
for  these  and  many  other  weighty  reasons,  to 
be  laid  open  in  due  time,  protest  that  we  are 
obliged  to  make  a  secession  from  them,  and  that 
we  can  have  no  ministerial  communion  with  them 
till  they  see  their  sins  and  mistakes,  and  amend 
them.  And  in  like  manner  we  do  protest  that  it 
shall  be  lawful  and  warrantable  for  us  to  exercise 
the  keys  of  doctrine,  discipline,  and  government 
according  to  the  Word  of  God  and  Confession  of 
Faith,  and  the  principles  and  constitution  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  as  if  no  such  censure  had  been 
passed  upon  us.  Upon  all  which  we  take  instru- 
ments; and  we  hereby  appeal  unto  the  first  free, 
faithful,  and  reforming  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland." 
The  Secession  was  thus  originated — the  reformers 

„,    «,        .         were  cast  out.     For  these  weighty 
The  Secession.  ,  „  „    ,  °  .J 

reasons — the  sufferance  of  theolo- 
gical errors  without  adequate  censure ;  the  inflic- 
tion of  the  law  of  patronage ;  the  neglect  of  dis- 
cipline; and  the  restraint  of  ministerial  freedom 
in  testifying  against  mal-administration — the  four 
ministers  felt  themselves  compelled  "  to  make  a 
secession  "  from  the  prevailing  party  in  the  church 
by  law  established.  A  few  weeks  afterwards,  they 
met  at  Gairney-bridge,  a  small  hamlet  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kinross,  and  the  associate  pres- 
bytery was  formally  constituted.  It  was  a  crisis 
that  required  no  common  courage.  To  be  flung 
out  of  a  church  which  they  had  long  loved  and 
served ;  to  be  so  rudely  severed  from  the  chosen 
sphere  of  their  labours ;  to  be  suddenly  denied 
the  ordinary  means  of  maintenance  for  them- 
selves, without  prospect  of  any  new  source  of 
support ;  to  be  laid  under  the  ban  of  the  Assembly 
at  a  period  when  ecclesiastical  censures  had  scarcely 
been  divested  of  their  popish  terrors,  and  when 
dissent  was  an  unknown  and  a  perilous  novelty, 
was  indeed  a  trial  so  great  and  formidable,  that 
nothing  could  have  sustained  them  but  faith  and  a 
good  conscience,  with  the  assured  hope  of  accept- 
ance with  Him  in  whose  cause  such  labours  had 
been  undertaken,  and  such  hazards  incurred.  The 
seceders  prepared  a  "Testimony,"  or  vindication, 


of  their  conduct,  in  which  they  boldly  justified 
their  procedure,  and  adduced,  as  they  believed,  an 
overwhelming  mass  of  evidence  in  their  favour. 

The  parishes  in  which  the  seceders  had  laboured 
were  deeply  agitated,  and  refused      Excitement 
to    listen    to  any   other    pastors.        in  various 
When  the  minister  of  Killin  went        parwnea. 
to  intimate  the  sentence  of  the  commission  in  Wil- 
son's church  at  Perth,  a  multitude  met  him   on 
the  road,  and  would  on  no  account  permit  him 
to  enter  the  city.      When  Professor  Campbell  of 
St.  Andrew's  was  ordered  to  do  the  same  duty 
at  Abernethy,  he  applied  to  the  sheriff-substitute 
of  the  county  for  protection,  and,  on  being  refused, 
he  discreetly  stayed  at  home. 

When  the  Assembly  met  in  1734,  it  seemed  to  have 
regretted  the  bold  steps  which  it  Alarm  on  the 
had  taken,  and  to  have  been  scared  part  of  the 
at  the  agitation  which  it  had  ex-  Assembly, 
cited.  Several  intolerant  decisions  were  modified 
or  rescinded.  The  act  that  forbade  the  recording  of 
reasons  of  dissent,  and  the  one  in  reference  to  the  fill- 
ing of  vacant  churches,  were  declared  to  be  no  longer 
"  binding  rules  of  this  church."  The  settlement 
of  an  obnoxious  minister  in  Auchtermuchty  was  an- 
nulled. It  was  admitted  that  an  unscriptural  style 
of  preaching  had  become  prevalent,  and  a  committee 
was  named  to  take  charge  of  this  mattter.  Nay, 
the  Assembly  followed  up  these  proceedings  by  an 
act  authorising  the  Synod  of  Stirling  and  Perth  to 
take  off  the  sentence  of  censure  from  Mr.  Erskine 
and  his  associates,  "without  further  inquiring  into 
the  occasions  or  steps  of  proceeding,  either  on 
the  part  of  the  said  brethren,  or  by  the  several 
judicatories  under  whose  consideration  their  case 
hath  been,  which  may  have  produced  that  un- 
happy separation,  but  resolving  that  all  questions 
on  these  heads  shall  for  hereafter  be  comfortably 
removed."  This  policy  could  not  be  satisfactory. 
It  left  one  of  the  questions  unsettled,  and  would 
only  have  opened  a  door  to  further  disputations. 
It  was  in  vain  to  enjoin  silence  after  the  waters  of 
strife  had  been  unsluiced  ;  and,  to  use  the  current 
language  of  those  times,  this  measure  of  the  as- 
sembly was  only  healing  the  hurt  of  the  daughter 
of  Zion  slightly;  or,  to  adopt  another  favourite 
figure,  it  was  but  daubing  a  broken  wall  with  un- 
tempered  mortar.  This  synod,  so  instructed,  met 
at  Stirling,  July  2,  1734,  as  the  Assembly  com- 
manded, and  restored  the  brethren  "  as  fully  and 
freely  as  if  there  never  had  been  act,  sentence,  ob- 
stacle, or  impediment  whatsoever  in  the  way 
thereof  in  time  past." 

Many  who  sympathised  with  the  seceders  began 
to  hope  that  they  might  be  induced       Refusal  of 
to    return    now    to    the    national       seceders  to 
church.     One  of  their  own  number         return- 
cherished  a  similar  anticipation.   Hope  against  hope 
lingered  in  Mr.  Wilson's  heart.     After  the  synod 
had  passed  the  act  of  restoration,  the  presbytery 
of  Stirling  went  so  far  as,  in  Mr.  Erskine's  absence, 
to  elect  him  to  the  moderator's  chair.     But  the 
seceders  took  time  to  deliberate.    There  had  been 
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no  intimation  that  the  sentence  pronounced  against 
them  was  deemed  to  be  unfounded.  It  was  re- 
scinded simply  on  account  of  the  consequences  that 
might  ensue  from  their  separation,  and  not  because  it 
was  in  itself  either  unjust  or  precipitate.  Nothing 
was  said  of  the  condemnation  of  the  "  Marrow."  The 
leniency  of  the  assembly  was,  therefore  regarded  as 
a  mere  stratagem,  and  the  seceders  would  not  be 
decoyed  into  conformity.  They  refused  to  appear 
as  respited  or  pardoned  transgressors ;  nor  would 
they  tamely  belie  the  mighty  interests  which,  in 
their  honest  belief,  and  to  the  best  of  their  power, 
they  represented. 

It  has  been  sometimes  alleged  that  the  seceders 
—vindication  ought  at  this  period  to  have  gone 
of  their  refusal,  back  to  the  Church.  Theconditions 
proposed  by  the  Assembly  have  been  even  recently 
described  as  "  honourable  terms."  *  Such  a  view 
of  the  matter  is  naturally  entertained  by  those  who 
think  that  there  was  no  tenable  ground  for  any 
secession  at  all.  The  conditions  proposed  to  the 
seceders  were  such  as  no  honourable  mind  could 
have  listened  to.  Their  conduct  was  still  con- 
demned, for  it  was  professedly  forgiven.  The 
affair  was  simply  to  be  hushed  up,  and  no  discus- 
sion was  to  be  permitted.  Some  decisions  respect- 
ing freedom  of  administration  were  altered,  but 
not  a  word  was  uttered  in  favour  of  evangelical 
truth,  and  no  modification  of  the  sentence  against 
the  Marrow  had  ever  been  so  much  as  hinted  at. 
If  the  seceders,  after  the  measures  which  they  hud 
so  decidedly  adopted,  had  re-entered  the  Church  in 
such  circumstances,  they  would  have  sadly  stultified 
themselves ;  and  their  subsequent  advocacy  of  sound 
doctrine  must  have  been  feeble  and  spiritless.  An 
open  departure  and  a  public  protest  like  theirs 
were  needed  in  the  juncture ;  for  the  friends  of 
truth  and  liberty  who  remained  in  the  Church 
seemed  to  have  made  no  effort  to  obtain  the  repeal 
of  its  Arminian  acts  and  decisions  ;  and  to  this  day 
they  stand  uncancelled  on  the  records  of  the  Ge- 
neral Assembly.  That  the  proposals  of  return  were 
made  to  the  seceders  "under  evangelical  influence,"! 
is  another  statement  very  much  to  be  doubted.  The 
Assembly  does  not  allege  such  a  motive  for  itself,  and 
we  have  no  evidence  that  it  existed.  It  was  rather 
the  fear  of  schism  that  induced  the  dominant  party 
to  try  to  win  back  Erskine  and  his  colleagues. 
Where  was  this  powerful "  evangelical  influence"  in 
subsequent  years,  when  the  seceders  were  scorned 
by  the  Assembly  as  wretched  and  turbulent  dema- 
gogues, and  no  voice  was  uplifted  on  their  behalf ; 
when  the  people  who  waited  on  their  ministry 
were  alleged  "to  come  with  other  views  than  to 
promote  religion  ;"  and  when  the  Venerable  Court 
of  1741  sanctioned  a  grant  of  sixty  pounds  to  Mr. 
Currie  for  his  virulent  and  unscrupulous  assault  on 
the  men  and  motives  of  the  secession?!  The 
secession  was  a  calm  and  deliberate  act,  and  they 
who  seceded  were  not  to  be  easily  cajoled.     Neither 

*  "  The  Ten  Years'  Conflict,"  by  Robert  Buchanan,  D.D., 
vol.  i.  p.  182.  t  Ibid. 

j  Wilson  ;  H  Defence  "  and  "  Continuation,"  passim. 


wounded  pride  nor  intemperate  haste  could  be 
ascribed  to  them.  Love  of  pre-eminence,  or  fond- 
ness for  popular  applause,  had  no  place  in  their 
hearts.  They  were  actuated  not  by  the  lust  of  in« 
novation,  but  by  the  desire  to  abide  by  the  "  old 
paths."  Had  they  been  immoral,  they  might  have 
been  screened;  had  they  been  indolent,  they  would 
never  have  been  troubled;  and  had  they  been 
heretical,  indulgence  might  have  been  shown  them ; 
but  because  they  dared  to  speak  against  those 
acts  of  assembly  which  they  regarded  as  uncon- 
stitutional, and  as  prejudicial  to  the  purity,  the 
rights,  and  the  creed  of  the  Church,  they  were 
held  to  be  guilty  of  a  flagrant  and  aggravated 
crime,  to  which  justice  must  be  meted  out  without 
mitigation  or  respite.  These  sentences  are  written, 
indeed,  from  the  seceders' standpoint;  but  the  lapse 
of  a  century  has  shown  that  their  judgment  was  in 
the  main  correct :  and  after  making  every  allowance 
for  such  passion  and  frailty  as  mix  themselves  up 
with  every  human  contest,  it  may  be  affirmed  that 
the  first  secession  from  the  Church  of  Scotland  was 
as  disinterested  and  noble  an  act  as  any  one  of  a 
similar  nature  which  ecclesiastical  history  has 
narrated.  Had  the  seceders  not  been  so  M  haughty," 
as  Burton  terms  them,*  had  they  gone  back  to 
the  Church  on  the  terms  proposed,  how  long  could 
they  have  remained  ?  In  spite  of  the  acts  of 
that  assembly  which  decreed  their  restoration, 
violent  settlements  were  again  resorted  to.  The 
parishes  of  Perth,  Duffus,  Monikie,  and  Muckhart 
were  the  scene  of  intrusions;  and,  as  the  pres- 
bytery of  Stirling  had  refused  to  ordain  a  rejected 
presentee  at  Denny,  the  synod  of  Perth  was  en- 
joined to  take  up  the  matter,  under  the  express 
instruction  that  they  were  debarred  from  consider- 
ing the  question  whether  they  should  obey  or  not. 
What  would  have  been  the  anomalous  position  of 
the  seceders  in  such  a  church  ?  They  would  have 
been  driven  to  repeat  their  former  procedure,  and 
a  second  protest  and  separation  would  have  lost 
all  the  weight  and  solemnity  of  the  first  secession. 
It  is,  however,  plain,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
seceders  by  degrees  drew  off  from  many  in  the 
Church  who  sympathised  with  them,  under  the 
natural  impression  that  those  who  felt  with  them 
should  have  acted  with  them,  and  joined  at  length 
the  new  denomination. 

Two  other  assemblies  passed  away,  and  no  notice 
was  taken  of  the  seceders.  But  Subsequent 
they  were  not  idle  ;  they  published  procedure. 
a  "  Judicial  Testimony,"  and  churches  were  formed 
by  them  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Mr.  Wil- 
son, of  Perth,  was  chosen  professor  of  theology,  and 
the  number  of  their  students  annually  increased. 
The  whole  business  of  the  class  was  conducted  in 
the  Latin  language,  and  John  Marck's  "  Medulla  " 
was  the  text-book.  In  1741,  Ralph  Erskine,  who 
had  joined  the  secession  in  1737,  wrote  to  George 
Whitefield,  "our  professor  of  divinity  has  more 
candidates  for  the  ministry  under  his  charge  than 
most  of  the  public  colleges,  except  Edinburgh." 
*  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  330. 
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Young  men  were  licensed  to  preach,  and  the  Seces- 
sion rapidly  became  a  popular  and  organised  com- 
munity.    Not  fewer  than  seventy  applications  for 
supply  of  sermon  were  made  in   the  two  years 
1737  and  1738. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Porteous  riot  had  occurred 
The  Porteous     in  Edinburgh,  and  led  to  the  adop- 
riot-  tion  of  some  rash  and  vindictive 

measures  on  the  part  of  the  legislature.  Every 
minister  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  commanded 
to  read  a  proclamation  against  the  rioters  from  the 
pulpit,  during  public  worship,  on  the  first  Sabbath 
of  each  month  during  a  whole  year.  If  any 
minister  refused,  he  was  for  the  first  offence  to  be 
declared  incapable  of  sitting  and  voting  in  any 
church  court,  and  for  the  second,  he  was  pro- 
nounced incapable  of  "  taking,  holding,  or  enjoying 
any  ecclesiastical  benefice  in  Scotland."  The  majo- 
rity of  the  ministers  bowed  to  this  edict,  some  used 
ludicrous  shifts  to  evade  it,  and  only  a  few  pointedly 
refused.  The  act  was  felt  by  many  to  be  a  wanton 
infringement  on  the  rights  of  the  Church — a  dic- 
tation to  which  none  but  an  Erastian  community 
could  submit.  The  parliament  had  assumed  the 
power  of  declaring  what  ministers  should  do,  and 
of  inflicting  discipline  if  they  should  refuse.  Com- 
pliance with  the  enactment  raised  commotion  in 
many  parishes,  and  aided  the  spread  of  the  seces- 
sion. The  seceders  were  accused  of  disloyalty, 
because  they  unanimously,  and  without  hesitation, 
refused  to  read  the  edict ;  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Peers,  more  than  in- 
sinuated that  the  riots  at  Edinburgh  arose  "  from  a 
few  fanatical  preachers  lately  started  up,  who,  by 
their  sermons  and  other  ways,  instilled  into  the 
minds  of  the  vulgar  and  ignorant  such  enthusiastic 
notions  as  are  inconsistent  with  all  government,  by 
making  sedition  and  rebellion  a  principle  of  their 
religion."  His  grace  could  not  understand  the 
principle  on  which  the  Secession  was  founded,  and 
he  identified  resistance  to  spiritual  despotism  with 
civil  insubordination  and  revolution.  The  loyalty 
of  the  seceders  was  unimpeachable,  and  a  few 
years  afterwards,  in  '45,  it  was  evinced  so  strikingly 
as  to  command  the  high  approbation  of  the  ruling 
powers.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  seems  to  have  thought 
that  the  seceders  might  resemble  the  covenanters, 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  waver  in  their  allegi- 
ance, and  who  could  neither  find  it  in  their  hearts 
to  obey  an  uncovenanted  latitudinarian  Dutch  king, 
nor  submit  without  murmuring  to  the  last  of  the 
Stewarts.  The  covenanters  confounded  citizen- 
ship and  saintship,  and  dreamed  of  something  like 
a  theocracy.  But  the  seceders  uniformly  yielded 
obedience  to  the  civil  government  in  its  own 
domain.  They  held  it  to  be  wholly  distinct  from 
ecclesiastical  administration,  and  cheerfully  paid 
tribute  as  subjects  of  the  realm.  They  were  will- 
ing to  fight  for  Caesar  on  the  field,  though  they 
opposed  his  intrusion  into  the  synod.  The  thing6 
which  were  his  they  cheerfully  rendered,  while 
they  solemnly  dedicated  to  God  the  things  which 
were  God's,  and  would  admit  of  no  compromise. 


But  the  "disorderly  practices  of  certain  seceding 
ministers"  at  length  attracted  the  yinal  measures 
attention  of  the  ecclesiastical  au-  againnt  the 
thorities,  and  complaints  against  seders, 
them  were  made  before  the  assembly  of  1738.  The 
case  was  referred  to  the  commission,  by  whom  a 
libel,  or  formal  indictment  charging  for  "  high 
crimes,"  was  framed  against  each  of  the  seceding 
brethren,  and  they  were  cited  to  appear  at  next 
assembly.  These  ministers,  now  amounting  to 
eight,  appeared  before  the  Assembly  as  a  consti- 
tuted presbytery,  and  their  moderator  read  a 
M  declinature  "  to  the  moderator  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. The  Assembly  was  startled  by  this  "  un- 
paralleled boldness,"  and  sentence  was  ultimately 
passed  on  the  15th  of  May,  1740.  Our  readers  may 
have  some  curiosity  to  read  the  document  which 
inflicted,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
highest  censure  on  men  who  were  guilty  of  no 
crime  but  that  of  serving  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
not  only  according  to  their  consciences,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  and  genuine  constitution  of  the 
Scottish  Church.     Thus  ran  the  decree  : — 

"  And,  therefore,  the  General  Assembly,  in  re- 
spect of  the  articles  found  relevant  and  proven 
against  the  persons  therein  and  hereafter  named 
by  the  last  and  this  assembly,  as  aforesaid,  did, 
and  hereby  do,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  sole  King  and  head  of  the  Church,  and 
by  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  committed 
by  Him  to  them,  actually  depose  Messrs.  Ebenezer 
Erskine  at  Stirling,  William  Wilson  at  Perth, 
Alexander  Moncrieff  at  Abernethy,  James  Fisher 
at  Kinclaven,  Ralph  Erskine  at  Dunfermline, 
Thomas  Mair  at  Orwell,  Thomas  Nairn  at  Abbot- 
shall,  and  James  Thomson  at  Burntisland,  minis- 
ters, from  the  office  of  the  holy  ministry,  prohibit- 
ing and  discharging  them,  and  every  one  of  them, 
to  exercise  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof,  within 
this  Church  in  all  times  coming  ;  and  the  Assembly 
did,  and  hereby  do  declare,  all  the  parishes  or 
charges  of  the  persons  above  named,  vacant,  from 
and  after  the  day  and  date  of  this  sentence,  and 
ordains  copies  hereof  to  be  sent  to  the  several 
presbyteries  of  Stirling,  Perth,  Dunkeld,  Dunferm- 
line, and  Kirkaldy ;  and  the  said  respective  pres- 
byteries are  hereby  ordered  to  send  copies  thereof 
to  the  kirk  sessions  of  Perth  and  Dunfermline,  and 
session  clerks  of  the  other  respective  parishes 
hereby  declared  vacant,  to  be  communicated  to 
the  elders.  And  the  Assembly  appoints  that  letters 
be  wrote  by  their  moderator  to  the  magistrates  of 
the  respective  burghs  concerned  with  copies  of  this 
sentence  ;  and  the  Assembly  recommends  to  the 
presbyteries,  within  whose  bounds  the  parishes  or 
charges  declared  vacant  do  lie,  to  be  careful  in 
using  their  best  endeavours  for  supplying  the  same 
during  the  vacancy,  and  for  promoting  the  speedy 
and  comfortable  settlement  thereof." 

Up  till  this  time  the  new  church  thought  itself 
in  some  sense  connected  with  the         Re8Uits 
Establishment.      They  could  not 
deem  themselves  finally  cast  off.     Their  doctrine 
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was  that  they  had  seceded  not  from  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  but  from  a  party  in  that  church  who 
were  carrying  on  a  "  course  of  defection  and  back- 
sliding." But  by  this  last  sentence  the  majority  of 
the  deposed  ministers  were  ejected  from  their 
places  of  worship.  Two  of  them,  by  the  kindness 
of  the  heritors,  retained  their  churches  till  new 
ones  were  built  for  them.  Moncrieff  preached  during 
the  whole  winter  in  the  open  air ;  Mr.  Nairn  of 
Abbotshall  occupied  his  church  till  October,  when 
the  heritors,  "at  their  own  hands,"  locked  the 
doors  and  nailed  iron  plates  on  the  keyholes. 
The  magistrates  of  Stirling,  on  receiving  the  de- 
cision, barred  the  church  and  church-yard  against 
Mr.  Erskine,  and  forbade  the  bells  to  be  rung.  The 
multitude,  on  the  Sabbath  morning,  was  immense, 
and  in  a  state  of  deep  exasperation.  The  venerable 
patriarch  entered  the  crowd,  and  on  being  refused 
admission,  lifted  thrice  his  great  pulpit  Bible,  which 
he  carried  with  him,  and  solemnly  protested,  in  front 
of  the  closed  sanctuary,  that  he  was  obeying  the  dic- 
tates of  his  conscience,  and  that  his  oppressors  were 
responsible  at  the  judgment-seat  of  God.  The  people 
and  he  then  retired  to  the  slope  of  the  hill  north 
of  the  ancient  castle,  and  divine  worship  was  peace- 
fully conducted  on  that  spot  associated  with  many 
interesting  events  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

The  scene  at  Perth  was  yet  more  impressive. 
The  civic  authorities  at  Perth  were  very  obse- 
quious to  the  Kirk — they  received  the  edict  on  the 
Sabbath  morning,  and  that  very  day  they  resolved 
to  enforce  it.  Their  anxious  haste  proved  that  they 
were  afraid  of  reflection.  Mr.  Wilson  had  been 
made  aware  of  this  movement,  and  fortified  himself 
by  prayer.  An  unusual  though tfuln ess  was  that 
morning  visible  on  his  countenance.  The  church 
in  which  he  had  laboured  for  four-and-twenty 
years  was  now  to  be  shut  against  him.  The  do- 
mestic meal  was  postponed  to  an  unwonted  season, 
if  not  altogether  neglected.  His  household  ser- 
vants gathered  that  something  strange  was  about 
to  fall  upon  them,  and  whispered  to  one  another 
their  ominous  forebodings.  From  his  closet,  nerved 
and  resolved,  Mr.  Wilson  went  to  the  church.  Its 
doors  were  shut,  and  the  civic  magnates  proudly 
guarded  them  with  mace  and  halberts.  An  im- 
mense assemblage,  astonished  and  perplexed  at  the 
scene,  crowded  the  streets,  musing  in  their  minds 
what  might  be  the  issue.  Mr.  Wilson  passed 
through  the  throng,  who  made  way  for  him  with 
profound  obeisance,  went  up  to  the  principal  en- 
trance of  the  church,  and  confronting  the  muni- 
cipal authorities,  boldly  requested  admission  into 
the  house  of  God — ■  In  the  name  of  my  Divine 
Master,  I  ask  admission  into  his  temple."  Once 
— a  second  time — a  third  time,  he  repeated  the 
solemn  demand,  and  was  met  with  a  curt  and  firm 
denial.  The  expectant  multitude  were  surprised 
and  irritated.  A  low  murmur  ran  along  them, — 
"  Mr.  Wilson  's  kept  out  o'  the  kirk !  "  The  aged 
wept,  the  younger  heaved  with  indignation.  There 
was  a  movement — a  muttered  menace,  then  a  yell 
— "Stone  them — stone  them!"      The  storm  was 


rising — a  minute  more,  and  it  would  have  burst. 
But  the  popular  fury  was  suddenly  hushed.  Wil- 
son turned  to  the  vast  assemblage,  heaving  in 
wrathful  commotion  around  him,  and  his  serene 
countenance  and  tranquil  attitude  commanded  their 
attention.  "  No  violence,"  he  exclaimed,  in  tones 
of  earnest  and  impressive  calmness,  "  no  violence, 
my  friends  :  the  Master  whom  I  serve  is  the  Prince 
of  Peace."  Their  rage  was  stayed.  The  man  of 
God  triumphed,  and  the  victory  was  sealed — when 
shrill  and  clear  these  words  of  power  rang  again 
over  the  wedged  masses,  and  were  heard  to  their 
outmost  verge, — "  No  violence,  my  friends,  I  im- 
plore you  ;  the  Master  whom  I  serve  is  the  Prince 
of  Peace."  During  the  lull,  the  deacon  of  the 
Glovers'  Corporation  interfered,  and  spontaneously 
offered  to  Mr.  Wilson  the  glovers'  yard  as  a  place 
of  temporary  meeting.  The  proposal  was  imme- 
diately accepted,  and  the  vast  concourse  at  once 
adjourned.  The  yard  was  immediately  filled. 
The  services  commenced  with  Mr.  Wilson's  solemn 
reading  of  a  few  verses  of  the  fifty-fifth  Psalm. 
His  vast  audience  felt  how  appropriate  were  the 
words  which  the  minister  slowly  recited  : — 

4<  He  was  no  foe  that  me  reproach'd, 
Then  that  endure  I  could  ; 
Nor  hater  that  did  'gainst  me  boast, 
From  him  me  hide  I  would  : 

"  But  thou,  man,  who  mine  equal,  guide, 
And  mine  acquaintance  wast : 
We  join'd  sweet  counsels,  to  God's  house 
In  company  we  pass'd." 

Hundreds  who  sung  these  words  were  thrilled  by 
the  truth  of  them — felt  how  bitter  was  the  pang 
of  exile  from  the  dominant  Church — and  how  that 
Church,  in  ejecting  them,  had  renounced  its  own 
principles,  and  violated  all  its  sacred  professions. 
It  was  not  the  world,  but  the  Church  that  "  re- 
proached "  them.  It  was  not  a  "  foe"  that  afflicted 
them,  but  an  "equal,"  " guide,"  and  "acquaint- 
ance," often  revered  in  the  ties  of  Christian  fel- 
lowship. Wilson's  text  was  one  also  of  singular 
adaptation  to  the  scene  and  circumstances,  Heb.  xiii. 
13 — "  Let  us  go  forth,  therefore,  unto  him  without 
the  camp,  bearing  his  reproach."  The  deep  solem- 
nity in  which  the  words  were  uttered,  and  the 
immediate  sensation  which  they  awakened  among 
the  people,  were,  perhaps,  the  most  vivid  com- 
mentary which  the  text  ever  received.  The 
Glovers'  yard  was  a  living  illustration  of  the  duty 
which  the  apostle  inculcated,  and  the  sermon  had 
its  echo  in  the  experience  of  the  auditors.  The 
meeting  at  length  quietly  dispersed,  carrying  with 
them  those  impressions  which  ripened  into  decided 
attachment  to  the  Secession  and  its  interests. 
Round  many  a  hearth  was  the  scene  described  to 
wondering  listeners,  while  the  text  was  repeated 
times  without  number.  Old  men  delighted  to  tell  to 
their  children's  children,  how  Mr.  Wilson  looked 
and  spoke  in  the  Glovers'  yard,  and  how  at  the  very 
reading  of  the  text  each  one  held  his  breath,  and 
a  spell  so  deep  and  awful  lay  upon  them,  that  not 
a  stir  or  rustle  was  heard  in  all  the  great  congre- 
gation.    Two  anecdotes,  handed  down  by  family 
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tradition,  in  connection  with  these  events,  are  re- 
corded by  Dr.  Ferrier  in  his  life  of  Wilson.  Mr. 
Wilson's  father  had  lain  hid  for  a  season  in  the 
Mearn's  Moor,  in  the  days  of  former  persecution, 
and  a  young  girl  carried  his  food  to  his  place  of 
retreat.  She  seems  to  have  become  an  inmate  of 
the  family,  and  she  was  treated  with  peculiar  and 
tender  deference  in  Mr.  Wilson's  household  at 
Perth.  On  the  morning  of  this  trying  Sabbath, 
the  aged  domestic  was  somewhat  apprehensive  and 
uneasy.  Her  busy  memory  brought  back  the  scenes 
of  her  youth,  when  she  glided  away  stealthily, 
morning  and  evening,  to  the  wild  and  gloomy 
morass  where  her  master  was  concealed.  The 
privations  of  the  father  made  her  anxious  for  the 
welfare  of  the  son.  And  as  the  tide  of  these  sad 
recollections  filled  her  heart,  she  could  not  help 
looking  wistfully  in  her  master's  face,  as  he  was 
leaving  his  home  on  his  way  to  the  church,  and 
saying  to  him,  "  Tak'  tent,  Mr.  William,  tak'  tent 
what  ye're  doing,  for  I  fear,  if  things  gang  on 
this  way,  I'll  get  ye're  meat  to  carry  to  the  moor, 
as  I  did  ye're  guid  father's  afore  ye."  When  Mr. 
Wilson  returned  from  the  service  of  the  day,  he  re- 
tired at  once  to  his  chamber.  Many  thoughts  must 
have  pressed  upon  him,  and  he  sought  quiet  and 
uninterrupted  meditation.  His  eldest  daughter,  a 
girl  about  twelve  years  of  age,  had  witnessed  with 
natural  curiosity  the  strange  proceedings,  had  seen 
her  father  seek  admission  to  his  own  church,  and 
had  heard  the  gruff  refusal  which  the  magistrates 
gave  him.  She  had  been  also  in  the  Glovers'  yard, 
and  had  beheld  thousands  of  faces  looking  up  to 
her  sire  with  intense  excitement.  But  she  was 
sorely  puzzled  to  understand  these  novelties.  Her 
natural  wish  was  to  hear  them  explained  by  her 
father.  The  matter  appeared  to  her  young  mind 
so  solemn  that  she  was  afraid  to  ask  what  she 
coveted.  But  with  restless  anxiety  she  "  hung 
about"  the  door  of  the  study,  anxious  to  obtain 
at  least  a  glimpse  of  his  countenance.  Her  father 
at  last  observed  her,  and  reading  her  wishes  in 
her  features,  called  her  to  him,  and  patting  her 
kindly  on  the  head,  said  to  her,  "  Bell,  this  has 
indeed  been  a  day  of  trial,  but  we  have  reason — 
great  reason,  to  be  thankful  that  it  has  not  been  a 
day  of  shame.  If  anybody  asks  you,  Bell,  why 
your  papa  lost  his  kirk,  you  may  just  say,  as  good 
Mr.  Guthrie  before  his  execution  bade  my  mother 
say  of  him,  if  any  one  asked  her  why  he  lost  his 
head, — IT  WAS  IN  A  GOOD  CAUSE." 

The  Secession,  on  thus  becoming  a  separate 
Various  forms  Church,  met  in  many  quarters 
of  opposition.  with  violent  opposition.  Sites  for 
chapels  were  refused,  and  occasionally  at  an  open- 
air  meeting  the  surrounding  heath  or  furze  was  set 
on  fire  to  annoy  the  worshippers.  Sometimes, 
on  pretence  of  being  engaged  in  the  chase,  their 
enemies  kept  up  an  incessant  fire  of  musketry 
in  their  vicinity.  Their  character  was  maligned, 
their  motives  were  aspersed,  and  they  were  held  up 
to  popular  odium  as  fools  and  demagogues.  One  of 
their  former  admirers  wrote  a  noted  book  against 


them,  which  called  forth  Mr.  Wilson's  unanswer- 
able "  Defence." 

The  Secession  had  other  trials  at  its  commence- 
ment. Difference  of  opinion  on  Differences  of 
some  minor  points  existed  among  opinion, 
its  members,  and  the  fault  of  the  period  was  to 
attach  an  exaggerated  importance  to  subordinate 
matters,  and  to  insist  on  uniformity  as  essential  to 
ecclesiastical  unity.  Men  who  had  followed  their 
conscience  at  all  hazards,  were  apt  to  regard  every 
conviction  as  of  equal  and  paramount  authority, 
and  to  insist  on  a  rigorous  acquiescence  in  all  their 
views.  They  held  it  necessary  to  be  as  much  "  of 
one  mind"  about  the  "  mint,  anise,  and  cummin,"  as 
about  "  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law."  Misun- 
derstanding and  strife  were  the  necessary  result,  and 
that  in  a  variety  of  shapes  and  instances.  A  fast  had 
been  appointed  by  royal  authority  for  the  first  day  of 
February,  1740.  The  Associate  Presbytery  deemed 
it  becoming  that  they  should  take  advantage  of  a 
day  which  would  be  generally  set  apart  for  public 
worship.  Some  of  the  people  were  greatly  offended 
at  such  a  compliance,  and  thought  that  it  was  an 
unworthy  surrender  of  ecclesiastical  independence. 
The  presbytery  nearly  came  to  an  open  rupture  on 
the  subject,  its  members  could  not  act  in  harmony, 
and  could  not  agree  to  any  course  that  might  have 
secured  co-operation. 

The  famous  revivalist  and  preacher,  George 
Whitefield,  arrived  in  Scotland  on  "Whitefield's 
the  30th  of  July,  1741.  There  first  visit  to 
had  been  previous  communica-  ocotiand. 
tions  between  him  and  the  Erskines,  and  he  had 
expressed  deep  sympathy  with  their  movements. 
When  the  Scottish  covenants  had  been  described 
to  him,  he  replied  to  the  brothers  that  "  he  was, 
perhaps,  more  to  their  mind,  as  to  many  things, 
than  they  were  aware  of."  Ralph  Erskine  had 
intimated  to  him  that  he  would  be  expected  to 
co-operate  chiefly  with  the  Associate  Presbytery, 
and  act  "under  their  counsel,  direction,  or  advice." 
To  this  restriction  Whitefield  at  once  demurred, 
and  intimated  that  he  designed  on  coming  to  the 
north  simply  to  preach  the  gospel,  without  respect 
of  denomination  or  party.  In  reply,  the  sece- 
ders  disclaimed  all  sectarian  motives,  but  hinted 
that  it  would  strengthen  their  hands  if  he  could 
only  see  it  to  be  his  duty  "  to  company  with 
them."  On  Whitefield's  arrival,  a  conference  was 
held  at  Dunfermline,  and  the  subject  of  church 
government  was  discussed  at  the  first  meeting, 
the  object  being  to  convince  the  Knglish  stranger 
that  presbyterianism  was  right,  and  episcopacy 
unscriptural.  Nobody  will  wonder  that  the  at- 
tempt failed,  that  other  similar  interviews  were 
profitless,  and  that  mutual  estrangement  was  the 
result.  Whitefield's  mission  was  preaching,  and 
not  organization.  He  alleged  that  the  seceders 
were  building  up  a  Babel,  soon  to  fall  about  their 
ears ;  and  they  regarded  him  in  turn  as  a  lax  and 
fanatical  innovator.  He  could  not  submit  to  be 
trammelled,  nor  could  he  concur  with  the  Scottish 
predilection  for  presbytery  and  the  covenants ;  and 
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the  seceders  had  not  yet  learned  to  act  on  the 
truth  that  the  mere  form  of  the  altar  may  neither 
damp  the  fire  nor  pollute  the  sacrifice.  White- 
field's  sermons  created  prodigious  commotion  in 
many  places,  especially  at  Cambuslang,  during  his 
second  visit;  and,  in  spite  of  much  that  was  ob- 
jectionable, great  permanent  spiritual  good  seems 
to  have  been  effected.  The  vehemence  of  his 
oratory,  and  the  power  of  his  appeals,  threw  his 
audiences  often  into  convulsions.  Some  fainted 
and  others  shrieked,  some  tossed  their  arms  wildly 
about  them,  and  others  shouted  in  vociferous 
prayer.  The  confusion  was  indescribable  :  visions 
were  seen,  and  revelations  received,  while  the  lan- 
guage employed  was  that  of  the  wildest  frenzy. 
Looking  too  much  at  the  strangeness  of  such  pro- 
ceedings, the  seceders  condemned  the  entire  revival, 
or  "  Cambuslang  work ; "  as  it  was  called ;  held  it  up 
to  scorn,  as  an  infernal  delusion ;  and  appointed  a 
fast,  that  they  might  mourn  over  it,  so  that  the 
plague  might  be  stayed.  A  bitter  contest  ensued. 
Some  ministers  of  the  Establishment  taunted  the 
seceders  with  their  separation,  and  told  them  that 
such  a  divine  visitation  betokened  that  the  Church  of 
Scotland  was  still  owned  of  God  as  a  true  church, 
and  that,  therefore,  it  was  schism  to  leave  her  pale. 
The  seceders  might  have  admitted  that  Whitefield's 
preaching  was  signally  successful,  though  there 
might  be  no  little  delusion  and  mere  nervous  ex- 
citement mixed  up  with  the  effect  it  produced; 
and  they  might  have  been  thankful  for  an  ex- 
hibition of  evangelical  power  in  the  church  they 
had  left,  while  they  felt  that  the  causes  of  seces- 
sion were  not,  on  that  account,  either  diminished 
in  number  or  weakened  in  strength.* 

In  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  and  though  their 
Progress  of  the  terms  of  communion  embodied  far 
Secession.  t00  much  of  mere  denominational 
tenets,  the  cause  of  the  seceders  grew  and  multi- 
plied. Funds  were  collected  to  enable  pious  young 
men  to  enter  on  studies  preparatory  to  the  ministry, 
and  a  teacher  of  philosophy  was  appointed.  Mis- 
sionaries were  sent  over  to  Ireland,  the  Secession  was 
introduced  into  London,  and  from  America  there 
came  requests  for  a  supply  of  preachers.  In  five 
years  the  presbytery  expanded  into  a  synod,  con- 
sisting of  thirty  settled  congregations  and  thirteen 
vacant  ones,  and  held  its  first  meeting  at  Stirling, 
in  the  memorable  year  '45, — immediately  after  the 
defeat  of  the  royal  troops  by  Prince  Charles  Stewart 
at  Preston  -pans. 

During  the  rebellion  the  loyalty  of  the  seceders 
Loyalty  of  the  was  both  signal  and  effective : 
seceders  corps  of  volunteers  were  formed  in 
several  congregations;  three  hundred  of  them 
were  embodied  in  Edinburgh  ;  troops  of  them  were 
drilled  and  disciplined  in  Glasgow ;  and  six 
hundred  of  them  at  Stirling  were  furnished  with 
arms  from  the  castle.     The  Marquis  of  Lothian 

*  For  a  view  of  the  hard  opinions  entertained  of  the  sece- 
ders by  some  good  men  who  had  sympathised  with  them, 
but  did  not  leave  the  Church  along  with  them,  see  Willi- 
eon's  "Fair  and  Impartial  Testimony." 


offered  his  son,  Lord  Robert  Kerr,  to  be  colonel  of 
a  secession  regiment,  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
sent  a  letter  of  thanks  to  Ebenezer  Erskine.  The 
synod  took  into  consideration  the  principles  on  which 
regiments  of  their  people  should  be  organised, 
but  the  battle  of  Culloden  rendered  a  final  decision 
unnecessary.  The  seceders  naturally  hated  a 
popish  Pretender;  they  remembered  the  boots  and 
thumbkins,  the  scaffolds  and  troopers  of  the  Stewarts 
in  former  days ;  and  their  loyalty  was  liable  to  no 
suspicion,  for  they  had  received  no  favours  from 
the  court,  and  had  none  either  to  ask  or  expect. 
The  ardour  of  the  days  of  the  covenant  was  re- 
newed for  a  season,  and  such  was  their  uniform 
loyalty,  that  after  a  careful  scrutiny  in  their  vari- 
ous congregations,  only  three  individuals  could  be 
found  who  had  compromised  themselves  to  any 
extent  with  the  rebels,  and  they  were  at  once  sub- 
jected to  ecclesiastical  censure.  The  conduct  of  the 
seceders,  so  noble  and  patriotic,  at  this  crisis  must 
have  silenced  those  who  had  calumniated  them  as 
factious  and  disloyal.  It  was  the  best  reply  that 
could  be  given  to  the  defamatory  attack  which  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  had  made  upon  them  in  the  House 
of  Peers. 

But  the   horizon   was  suddenly  darkened,  and 
the   synod  became   a  "  house  di-     The  burgess 
vided  against  itself."   An  unhappy  oath, 

controversy  was  introduced  about  the  propriety 
of  what  was  termed  "  the  burgess  oath,"  an  oath 
imposed  on  burgesses  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and 
Perth.  Its  religious  clause  was  thus  worded, — 
"  Here  I  protest,  before  God  and  your  lordships, 
that  I  profess  and  allow  with  my  heart  the  true 
religion  presently  professed  within  this  realm  and 
authorised  by  the  law  thereof;  and  shall  abide 
thereat,  and  defend  the  same  to  my  life's  end,  re- 
nouncing the  Roman  religion,  called  papistry." 
Some  held  that  the  swearing  of  such  an  oath  was  a 
virtual  approval  of  the  Established  Church,  with 
all  its  corruptions,  for  to  the  men  who  framed 
the  oath  "  the  religion  presently  professed "  was 
the  religion  by  law  established  ;  while  others  as 
strenuously  maintained  that  the  oath  referred  only 
to  the  true  religion  as  professed,  but  did  not  imply 
any  approval  as  to  the  mode  of  its  settlement. 
The  oath  was  bad  in  every  sense,  as  it  made  a 
civil  right  depend  upon  a  religious  profession,  and 
would  not  suffer  a  man  to  sell  beef  or  butter, 
shoes  or  broadcloth,  till  he  had  avowed  himself 
a  zealous  and  energetic  Christian  and  Protestant. 
Probably  the  oath  was  framed  to  exclude  papists 
from  citizenship,  and  in  that  simple  light  many 
would  have  justified  it,  and  thought  it  no  persecu- 
tion. Again  and  again,  with  increasing  ardour, 
was  the  debate  resumed  in  the  synod.  Several 
wise  overtures  for  peace  were  not  listened  to,  nor 
could  those  obtain  a  hearing  who  wished  the  oath 
to  be  made  a  subject  of  mutual  forbearance,  as 
being  one  of  those  things  "  which  was  never  made 
matter  of  testimony  in  the  Church  of  Scotland." 
After  prolonged  and  unhallowed  wrangling,  and 
no  little  ecclesiastical  thunder,  the  sharp  contention 
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ended  in  a  separation  in  1747.  The  party  who 
were  against  the  oath  at  once 
formed  themselves  into  a  synod,  or 
rather  declared  that  they  were  the  synod,  that  the 
lawful  authority  and  power  of  that  court  devolved 
on  them,  ''and  that  they  were  obliged  in  duty  to 
the  Lord  and  his  heritage  to  exercise  the  same." 
Nay  more,  in  the  spirit  of  the  time,  they  resolved  to 
exercise  discipline  upon  their  opponents,  provided 
they  did  not  confess  and  return.  The  next  week 
after  the  separation  they  waxed  mightier  in  their 
wrath,  and  passed  an  act  in  which  they  find  that 
their  opponents  "  are  highly  censurable,  and  have 
themselves,  by  this  maladministration,  fallen  from 
all  right  and  title  to  any  present  actual  exercise  of 
the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  This  sen- 
tence was  tantamount  to  one  of  deposition,  and 
Ebenezer  Erskine,  Ralph  Erskine,  and  Mr.  Fisher 
were  included  in  the  sweeping  censure,— Mr.  Wilson 
being  dead,  and  Mr.  Moncreiff  being  the  principal 
leader  on  the  opposition  side,  or  General  Associate 
Synod,  vulgarly  called  that  of  the  Anti-burghers. 
The  Associate,  or  burgher  synod,  met  at  Stir- 
Burghers  and  ling  in  June,  and  were  still 
anti-burghers,  anxious  for  a  reconciliation.  Ebe- 
nezer Erskine  wrote,  in  the  name  of  the  brethren,  an 
excellent  letter,  containing  a  conciliatory  proposal, 
to  which  a  reply  was  sent  in  haughty  style,*  with 
the  intimation — "you  have  increased  your  fault  by 
instituting  yourselves  unwarrantably  into  a  pre- 
tended synod."  In  self- defence  the  burgher  synod 
passed  an  act  declaring  the  nullity  of  the  pretended 
synod  that  "  first  met  in  Mr.  Gib's  house  in  Bristo, 
near  Edinburgh,"  and  they  assign  no  less  than 
twelve  reasons  for  their  decision.  At  their  meeting 
next  year  in  Falkirk  they  made  another  attempt 
at  a  compromise,  and  in  their  letter  they  accused 
the  anti-burghers  of  "  following  divisive  and  dis- 
orderly practices."  The  party  so  challenged  framed 
a  libel  against  their  antagonists,  and  actually  de- 
posed them  from  the  office  of  the  holy  ministry, 
appointing  intimation  of  the  sentence  to  be  made 
to  their  respective  congregations,  and  declaring 
those  congregations  vacant.  A  war  of  pamphlets 
and  bitter  recrimination  followed,  sessions  and 
churches  were  divided,  lawsuits  about  ecclesiastical 
property  were  originated,  partisanship  was  mis- 
taken for  conscience,  and  the  two  seceding  factions 
soon  said  far  worse  things  of  one  another  than  any 
of  them  had  ever  said  of  the  church  from  which  they 
had  heen  expelled.  The  dispute  shows  the  character 
of  that  age,  when  tolerance  in  minor  matters  couid 
not  be  allowed,  and  when  the  censures  of  the 
Church  were  profusely  scattered  about.  It  was 
wrong  to  differ  about  the  oath.  The  two  inter- 
pretations might  have  been  allowed  in  the  mean- 
while, and  a  vigorous  effort  made  to  have  the 
(ttth  abolished;  or  if  the  seceding  church  could 
walk  no  longer  in  concord,  they  needed  not,  on 
parting,  to  have  hurled  defiance  and  excommu- 
nication at  one  another.  Granting  that  the  Anti- 
burgher  party  were  right  in  their  view  of  the  oath, 

*  McKerrow's  History,  vol.  i.  p.  297. 
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and  that  it  stultified  a  seceder  to  take  it,  it  is  too 
plain  that  they  carried  their  measures  with  a  high 
hand,  and  pushed  them  with  intolerable  rigour. 
What  an  unseemly  spectacle  the  schism  must  have 
presented — men  who  had  been  but  a  few  years  ago 
deposed  themselves,  so  soon  and  so  furiously  de- 
posing one  another!  The  moral  influence  of  the 
Secession  must  have  been  greatly  weakened  for  a 
season,  and  its  enemies  must  have  rejoiced  over  its 
intractable  spirit,  and  predicted  speedy  ruin  as  the 
result  of  its  fierce  disunion. 

But  though  the  rival  synods  frowned  apart  on 
each  other,  they  still  pursued  the  Progress  of 
work  of  evangelization  with  fide-  both  parties, 
lity  and  power.  Both  sent  many  ministers  to  Nova 
Scotia  and  the  American  states,  and  both  contri- 
buted to  the  support  of  missions  in  various  forms, 
and  arranged  a  theological  curriculum  for  their 
students.  We  do  not  detail  their  separate  history 
farther.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  number  of 
their  adherents  steadily  increased ;  the  cause  had 
taken  deep  root  in  the  land;  and  every  ten  years 
witnessed  the  rise  of  above  a  score  of  congrega- 
tions. From  1790  to  1799  no  less  than  twenty 
were  formed.  Both  branches  of  the  Secession  were 
troubled  with  questions  about  the  magistrates' 
power  in  religious  affairs;  and  from  both,  half  a 
century  after  the  "  breach,"  seceded  small  parties,* 
holding  the  right  of  the  civil  power  in  matters  of 
religion,  as  it  is  thought  to  be  defined  in  the 
"Confession  of  Faith."  At  this  period  the  Anti- 
burgher  synod  emitted  a  testimony  against  the 
interference  of  the  state  in  the  regulation  of  the 
Church,  declaring  that  the  power  of  the  Church  is 
wholly  spiritual,  that  the  end  of  civil  government 
is  the  public  and  temporal  good  of  civil  society, 
that  neither  of  these  kingdoms  has  power  over  the 
other, — that  the  Church  has  no  civil  authority  and 
the  magistrate  no  spiritual  jurisdiction.  The 
Burgher  synod,  in  their  preamble  to  their  formula 
of  ordination,  were  no  less  explicit  in  their  views. 
So  that  what  has  been  recently  called  Voluntaryism 
is  not  a  novelty  in  Scotland, — or  at  least,  in  its  fuller 
and  more  defined  form,  it  is  but  the  development 
of  principles  which  were  long  ago  laid  down  and 
enforced. 

It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the  Esta- 
blished Church  should  come  round  Origin  of  the 
to  the  views  of  the  seceders  after  .Relief, 
they  had  quitted  her  pale:  nay,  as  in  conse- 
quence of  their  division  they  soon  ceased  to  be  so 
formidable,  the  General  Assembly  fell  back  upon 
its  old  measures.  Towards  the  year  1750,  some 
of  the  patrons,  on  being  opposed  or  questioned, 
carried  their  right  before  the  court  of  session,  and 
it  was  enacted  that  if  presbyteries  should  refuse  to 
ordain  a  presentee  against  whom  there  was  no 
legal  objection,  and  admit  another  in  his  room, 
the  patron  might  retain  the  stipend  as  in  case  of  a 
vacancy.  In  several  cases  this  law  was  enforced. 
The  General  Assembly  was  also,  at  this  period, 
turning  its  attention  to  the  augmentation  of  sti- 
*  Vulgarly  called  "  Old  Light." 
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pends;*  but  the  aristocracy,  holding  the  unex- 
hausted tiends,  were  hostile  to  the  movement,  and 
attempted  to  influence  parliament  against  it  by 
holding  up  the  insubordination  of  many  presby- 
teries to  the  law  of  patronage.  The  clergy  natu- 
rally became  anxious  to  remove  this  objection,  and 
the  Assembly,  therefore,  took  steps  to  compel  the 
obedience  of  the  inferior  courts.  The  Rev.  Andrew 
Richardson,  minister  of  Broughton,  received,  in 
1749,  a  presentation  to  Inverkeithing;  but  only  a 
few  non-resident  heritors  signed  the  call,  so  that  in 
consequence  of  the  paucity  of  signatures,  the  pres- 
bytery of  Dunfermline  refused  to  induct  him.  The 
case  was  debated  in  the  synod  of  Fife  and  before 
the  higher  courts ;  and  it  was  thought  at  one  time 
to  have  been  finally  settled  by  a  compromise,  the 
synod  of  Fife  being  appointed  as  a  committee 
to  proceed  with  the  settlement.  Dr.  Robertson, 
the  rising  leader  of  the  "  moderate  party,"  pro- 
tested against  such  procedure.  The  case  of  Inver- 
keithing came  regularly  before  the  Assembly  on 
Monday,  the  18th  of  May,  1752.  The  presbytery  of 
Dunfermline  were  ordered  to  proceed  with  the  in- 
duction at  Inverkeithing  "on  Thursday  next,"  five 
of  them  to  be  a  quorum ;  and  they  were  enjoined 
to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  house  on  Friday  to  give 
an  account  of  their  procedure.  This  peremptory 
decree  was  carried  by  one  hundred  and  two  to 
fifty-six  votes.  A  snare  was  laid  by  this  decision 
for  the  opponents  of  the  settlement.  Three  ministers 
usually  formed  a  quorum,  and  there  were  three 
ready  to  induct  Mr.  Richardson;  but  in  that  case 
the  refractory  members  would  not  have  been 
reached.  These  three  willing  members  of  pres- 
bytery were  present  at  Inverkeithing,  but  the 
Assembly  having  enjoined  a  larger  quorum,  no  in- 
duction took  place.  The  presbytery  appeared  on 
Friday  before  the  Assembly.  Six  of  them  refused 
to  have  any  hand  in  such  work,  and  professed 
themselves  "  willing  to  forego  every  secular  advan- 
tage for  conscience*  sake."  To  have  deposed  all 
these  recusants  would  have  been  too  sweeping  a 
vengeance,  and  it  was,  therefore,  resolved  that 
punishment  should  fall  on  one,  the  selection  of  the 
victim  being  deferred  till  the  following  day.  Then, 
while  three  appeared  to  yield  somewhat,  and  two 
remained  firm,  Mr.  Gillespie,  the  minister  of  Car- 
nock,  came  forward  with  a  second  vindication  of 
his  conduct,  and  read  it  before  the  court.  This 
calm  and  honest  appeal  at  once  decided  the  As- 
sembly to  depose  him,  and  then  and  there,  prayer 
being  offered  up,  he  was  without  either  libel  or 
process  deposed  from  the  office  of  the  Christian 
ministry,  and  summarily  ejected  from  his  living. 
"  Moderator,"  said  the  good  man,  on  hearing  the 
sentence,  "I  desire  to  receive  this  sentence  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  pro- 
nounced against  me  with  real  concern  and  awful 
impressions  of  the  Divine  conduct  in  it;  but  I  rejoice 
that  to  me  it  is  given  on  behalf  of  Christ,  not  only 
to  believe  on  him,  but  also  to  suffer  for  his  sake." 
The  Assembly  proceeded  to  record  that  "  by  the 
*  Strutters'  Sketch,  p.  195. 


deposition  of  Mr.  Thomas  Gillespie,  at  Carnock, 
they  not  only  have  asserted  the  authority  of  the 
supreme  court,  but  have  inflicted  on  him  a  censure 
adequate  to  repeated  acts  of  disobedience  adhered  to 
tenaciously  when  at  the  bar."  The  ministers  who 
stood  along  with  him  in  refusal  were  deprived  of 
the  power  of  sitting  in  all  church  courts  save  their 
own  sessions,  and  they  remained  under  this  censure 
thirteen  years.  As  a  fitting  sequel,  the  moderator, 
in  his  closing  address,  congratulated  the  Assembly 
on  those  deeds  as  maintaining  the  authority  of 
the  Church,  and  especially  as  following  out  the 
earnest  recommendation  of  his  majesty's  commis- 
sioner, the  Earl  of  Leven. 

Mr.  Gillespie,  against  whom  this  tyrannous  sen- 
tence was  pronounced,  was  born  Sketch  of 
at  Closeburn,  in  the  parish  of  Dud-  Gillespie. 
dingstone,  in  1 708.  At  a  very  early  period  in  life,  he 
received  deep  religious  impressions  under  the  famous 
Boston  of  Etterick.  He  entered  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  and  had  all  but  finished  his  theological 
curriculum,  when,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes 
of  his  widowed  mother,  who  had  joined  the  sece- 
ders,  he  went  over  to  the  secession  divinity  hall 
at  Perth,  under  Mr.  Wilson.  He  remained,  how- 
ever, but  a  short  time  there,  and  the  reasons  of 
his  departure  are  not  very  well  known,  nor  do 
they  seem  to  have  been  fully  stated  by  himself. 
He  was  dissatisfied  "  with  their  plan  of  principles," 
but  he  might  have  known  what  they  were  before 
seeking  admission.  He  then  went  to  Northampton, 
studied  for  some  time  under  Philip  Doddridge, 
and  was  in  1741  ordained  to  the  sacred  office  by  a 
number  of  dissenting  ministers.  In  the  same  year 
he  returned  to  Scotland,  joined  the  Established 
Church,  and  accepted  a  presentation  to  the  parish 
of  Carnock.  At  his  induction  he  made  exception 
to  that  portion  of  the  Confession  which  treats  of  the 
magistrate's  power  in  religion.  It  was  certainly 
unconstitutional  in  any  presbytery  to  allow  this 
deviation  from  law  ;  but  probably  they  thought  it 
excusable  to  strain  a  point  so  as  to  admit  into  the 
national  Church  one  who  had  manifested  some  early 
leaning  towards  dissent.  In  his  parish  he  laboured 
assiduously,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  purity 
of  life,  and  his  experimental  preaching.  He  was  a 
good  man  and  true,  meek  and  unpretending,  with 
more  graces  than  gifts,  but  full  of  devotion  to  his 
Master  and  his  Master's  work.  After  his  deposition 
by  the  Assembly  he  hastened  over  to  Dunfermline. 
As  he  entered  the  gate  leading  to  his  house,  he  was 
met  by  his  wife,  to  whom  his  first  words  were,  M  I 
am  no  longer  minister  of  Carnock  ;"  but  her  chival- 
rous welcome  to  the  abrupt  salutation  was,  "  Well, 
if  we  must  beg,  I  will  carry  the  meal- pock."  He 
had  laboured  twelve  years  in  Carnock  when  the 
Assembly  cast  him  out.  With  all  his  modesty,  he 
wanted  not  a  calm  intrepidity,  and  accordingly  he 
preached  next  Lord's-day  in  the  open  air.  After 
the  lapse  of  a  few  months,  he  removed  to  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Dunfermline,  where  a  chape! 
was  built  for  him.  At  his  first  sacrament,  he 
announced,  "  I  hold  communion  with  all  that  visibly 
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hold  the  Head,  and  with  such  only," — a  principle 
which  has  always  honourably  distinguished  the 
church  which  he  founded.  After  ministering 
some  years,  he  was  joined  by  Thomas  Boston  of 
Jedburgh,  who  had  renounced  his  connexion  with 
the  Establishment,  on  account  of  a  violent  act  of 
patronage  exercised  against  himself.  The  first 
Relief  presbytery  was  constituted  in  1761,  at  the 
induction  of  Mr.  Colier  into  Colinsburgh,  in  Fife, 
and  it  was  formed  to  act  for  the  relief  of  op- 
pressed Christians.  A  synod  was  convened  in 
1773,  and  a  divinity  hall  established  in  1823.  There 
was  no  little  contest  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
about  the  nature  of  Relief  principles,  and  there  was 
a  war  of  pamphlets.  It  was  the  honour  of  the  Rev. 
Patrick  Hutchison  of  St.  Ninian's,  and  latterly  of 
Paisley,  to  give  a  clear,  powerful,  and  complete 
view  of  the  creed  and  practice  of  the  church,  of 
which  he  was  a  pillar  and  an  ornament. 

The  existence  and  spread  of  the  Relief  Church 

Grounds  for      formed  another  argument  for  the 

continued       continuance  of  the  Secession.     In- 

Beceuion.        deed>  both  the  General  Associate 

and  the  Associate  synod  found,  as  they  reckoned, 
abundant  causes  to  justify  their  separation.  Several 
of  theseare  enumerated  in  the  "  Act  and  Testimony" 
of  the  United  Secession  Church.  The  deposition  of 
Gillespie  inaugurated  the  rule  of  Principal  Robert- 
son, and  during  his  era  oppression  was  at  its  height. 
Violent  settlements  became  quite  common  through 
the  country,  and  the  military  were  occasionally 
called  in  to  put  down  rebellion  in  the  parish. 
Sometimes  the  members  of  presbytery  were  waylaid 
by  the  angry  parishioners,  and  not  allowed  to  reach 
the  church  at  all.  Such,  at  length,  was  the  down- 
ward progress  made  by  a  party  of  his  followers,  that 
Principal  Robertson  became  alarmed,  and  in  1781 
retired  from  the  Assembly,  for  some  of  the  "  mode- 
rates "  had  formed  the  idea  of  getting  rid  of  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  altogether.  Many  publications  con- 
taining doctrines  at  variance  with  the  Confession 
Case  of  Dr.  met  with  no  rebuke.  The  Rev. 
MacgillofAyr.  ])r.  Macgill,  one  of  the  ministers 
of  Ayr,  published  "  A  Practical  Essay  on  the  Death 
of  Jesus  Christ."  The  treatise  is  marked  by  no 
great  ability,  but  it  abounds  in  statements  of  doc- 
trine quite  opposed  to  the  standards  of  the  national 
Church.  He  denied,  in  no  very  ambiguous  terms, 
those  doctrines  which  the  Confession  teaches  with 
unmistakable  precision.  His  scheme  was  a  mix- 
ture of  Socinian  and  Pelagian  errors  on  the  person 
of  the  Redeemer,  the  nature  and  purpose  of  his 
death,  and  the  basis  of  man's  reconciliation  with 
his  Maker.  Nigh  three  years  elapsed  before  any 
notice  was  taken  of  his  book,  and  attention  to  it 
was  at  length  challenged  by  the  author  himself  in 
his  bold  assault  on  the  propriety  of  any  human 
creeds.  The  proceedings  against  him  were  very 
languid  in  the  church  courts,  and  after  no  small 
manoeuvring  he  was  induced  to  frame  an  apology. 
This  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  document  contained 
no  recantation,  or  even  tolerable  explanation  of  his 
views,  but  it  led  to  his  acquittal.     The  secession 


churches  were  deeply  grieved,  though  such  proce- 
dure brought  them  numerous  accessions  of  adheren  ts. 
In  a  warning  published  by  the  burgher  synod,  it  is 
affirmed  that  the  only  effectual  way  of  curing  those 
evils,  is  to  let  the  public  fund  which  supports  the 
national  Church  be  applied  to  other  purposes,  and 
"  let  each  one  pay  his  own  minister  as  he  does  his 
lawyer  or  physician."  Even  under  Dr.  Hill's  as- 
cendancy no  reforms  were  tole-  ^ule  of  ^ 
rated :  and  in  1796,  during  a  debate  moderate 
on  missions,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hamil-  party  in  the 
ton  of  Gladsmuir  affirmed,  "  that  Assembly, 
the  propagation  of  the  gospel  was  highly  prepos- 
terous, in  as  far  as  it  anticipates,  nay,  reverses  the 
order  of  nature."  Nay,  Dr.  Hill*  himself  said, 
"  that  missionary  societies  were  highly  dangerous  in 
their  tendency  to  the  good  order  of  society  at  large ; " 
while  Mr.  Boyle,  one  of  the  elders,  and  after- 
wards lord-president  of  the  court  of  session,  thought 
that  the  Assembly  should  give  the  overtures  recom- 
mending such  associations  "  their  most  serious  dis- 
approbation, and  their  immediate  and  most  decisive 
opposition."  Even  later  still,  the  General  Assembly 
of  1830  homologated  the  famous  Act  of  1720  against 
the  Marrow;  and  in  saying  that  the  doctrines  of 
Mr.  Campbell  of  Row  had  been  condemned  by  that 
old  decision,  they  seemed  to  have  identified  his 
errors  with  those  tenets,  the  defence  of  which  was 
one  chief  means  of  originating  the  Secession.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  evangelical 
doctrine  began  to  revive  in  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
Its  revival  was  also  accompanied  with  a  desire  for 
more  ecclesiastical  freedom.  A  struggle  com- 
menced, the  civil  courts  interfered,  and  the  issue 
was  another  and  greater  secession — the  disruption 
of  1843. 

Both  branches  of  the  Secession  continued  to  ad- 
here to  the  same  platform  of  doc-  Union  of  the 
trine  and  government,  took  a  deep  two  synods, 
interest  in  all  that  pertained  to  the  good  of  their 
country  and  the  welfare  of  the  world,  and  were 
especially  zealous  in  the  support  of  those  Bible 
and  missionary  societies,  which  hallowed  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century.  The  minis- 
ters and  people  of  both  synods  were  frequently 
brought  into  contact  in  pursuit  of  a  common  ob- 
ject ;  the  animosities  of  the  olden  time  gradually 
subsided,  and  mutual  sympathy  sprang  up.  The 
stumbling-block  of  the  oath  was  taken  out  of  the 
way,  and  there  had  been  no  difference  save  on  this 
minor  point.  By-and-by  joint  prayer-meetings  were 
held,  and  the  desire  for  union  spread  with  amazing 
celerity,  so  that  at  the  spring  meeting  of  both 
synods  in  1819  their  tables  were  covered  with 
petitions  praying  that  the  "breach"  might  be 
healed.  Preliminary  arrangements  occupied  some 
time,  a  basis  of  union  was  ultimately  agreed  on, 
and  the  union  was  at  length  consummated  in  Sep- 
tember, 1820.  Seventy-three  years  had  passed 
away  since  the  unhappy  separation,  and  in  the 
chapel  where  it  had  occurred,  the  breach  was  healed, 

*  Principal  of  the  Divinity  College  of  St.  Mary,  St. 
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though  a  few  ministers  of  the  General  Associate 
Synod  stood  aloof  from  the  measure,  and,  protesting 
against  it,  began  a  separate  fellowship.  Thus  was 
formed  the  United  Secession  Church.  In  twenty 
years  from  this  period,  one  hundred  new  congrega- 
tions were  added  to  the  body,  which  at  the  union 
had  comprised  two  hundred  and  sixty-two. 

While  the  seceders  of  the  last  century  had  clear 
Characters  of  views  of  theology,  and  clung  te- 
the  olden  naciously  to  their  convictions,  and 
seceders.  while  their  own  position  gave  them 
some  glimpses  of  those  great  principles  of  religious 
liberty,  which  are  now  so  well  recognised,  still 
they  had  not  attained  to  perfect  light.  They  uni- 
formly upheld  the  government  of  the  country,  and 
at  a  very  early  point  of  their  history  one  of  their 
ministers  was  deposed  "  for  impugning  or  denying 
the  present  civil  authority  over  these  nations." 
Nay,  they  even  allowed  their  members  in  England 
and  Ireland  to  make  certain  "  church  payments, 
in  compliance  with  the  common  order  of  society." 
They  could  not,  however,  support  universal  tolera- 
tion, but  reckoned  it  a  sinful  laxity.  They  sted- 
fastly  maintained  that  popery  was  an  abomina- 
tion, to  be  put  down  by  the  strong  arm  of  law, 
and,  at  one  time,  they  lamented  that  witches 
could  no  longer  be  exposed  to  the  flames.  They 
protested  against  the  public  sanction  given  to 
holidays,  when  parliament  had  authorised  the 
Christmas  vacation  of  the  Court  of  Session. 
They  dreaded  prelacy,  and  not  without  good 
reason,  for  their  fathers  had  suffered  and  bled 
under  its  tyranny.  In  no  shape  or  aspect  could 
they  connive  at  its  existence  or  spread  in  Scot- 
land, and  they  ejected  from  their  fellowship  a 
builder  in  Glasgow,  who  had  contracted  to  erect  an 
episcopal  place  of  worship.  One  of  the  two  synods 
was  at  length  forced  to  learn  that  there  were  some 
things  of  smaller  moment  which  might  be  left  as 
open  questions.  The  minister  of  Kilmaurs,  in  1 782, 
insisted  on  perfect  uniformity  in  the  administration 
of  the  most  solemn  ordinance  of  Christianity.  He 
held  that  every  clergyman  should  lift  the  bread 
and  the  cup  before  he  presented  prayer,  and  gave 
the  sacred  symbols  to  the  communicants.  At  its 
meeting  the  synod  declared  that  the  question 
among  such  as  differed,  ought  to  be  one  of  mutual 
forbearance,  and  that  it  was  unjustifiable  to  impose 


their  opinions  on  one  another.  The  originator  of 
the  dispute  refused  such  a  deliverance,  and  left  the 
connection.  Many  of  the  people  popularly  called 
"  lifters"  sympathised  with  him,  accusing  the  synod 
of  a  dangerous  laxity  ;  and  the  court  was  obliged 
to  confess  that  its  resolution  of  mutual  forbear- 
ance has  been  "  most  grievously  and  groundlessly 
calumniated."  Had,  however,  such  a  spirit  been 
shown  by  it  on  former  occasions,  some  lamentable 
results  might  have  been  prevented.  But  light  was 
slowly  breaking  in,  though  the  Church  was  loathe  to 
admit  any  principle  which  acknowledged  a  distinc- 
tion of  essentials  and  non-essentials  in  ecclesiastical 
opinions  and  arrangements.  In  several  of  the  points 
referred  to,  the  opinions  of  the  seceders  were  not 
different  from  those  held  by  many  in  the  Estab- 
lishment. But,  with  all  their  faults,  the  seceders 
were  of  great  benefit  to  the  country,  as,  indeed, 
many  churchmen  have  honestly  confessed.  They 
bore  aloft  the  standard  of  evangelical  truth  and 
freedom,  when  it  was  in  some  danger  of  being 
dropped  by  other  hands.  Their  history  proved  that 
a  non-endowed  body  could  subsist  and  extend 
itself,  and  that  its  dependence  on  the  voluntary 
offerings  of  the  people  was  no  bar  to  its  fidelity 
either  in  preaching  or  in  discipline. 

It  may  naturally  be  a  subject  of  wonder  that  the 
two  Churches  of  the  Relief  and        Union  of 
Secession,  so  much  alike  in  origin,     Secession  and 
constitution,  and  working,  should  Belief, 

have  remained  apart  for  any  length  of  time.  It  need 
not  be  denied  that  there  were  in  matters  of  minor 
detail  and  practice  mutual  prejudices  and  miscon- 
ceptions. But  these  gradually  disappeared.  The 
common  pursuit  of  public  objects  of  Christian  be- 
nevolence, and  the  agitation  of  the  Voluntary  Con- 
troversy, brought  the  two  bodies  into  closer  and 
more  constant  co-operation.  Friendships  sprang 
up,  and  the  obligations  of  Christian  union  began  to 
be  more  and  more  felt  and  acknowledged.  Negoti- 
ations were  commenced  in  1835,  and,  though 
retarded  for  a  season,  were  never  finally  broken 
off.  A  scheme  of  union  was  agreed  on  in  1840, 
and  the  union  was  solemnised  on  the  13th  of 
May,  1847,— the  place  of  meeting  being  Tanfield 
Hall,  Edinburgh,  the  famed  scene,  four  years  pre- 
viously, of  the  first  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland. 
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CHAPTER  LXII. 

GEORGE     THE     SECOND. 
a.d.  1741—1746. 

Notwithstanding  the  disasters  that  had  be- 
State  of  the      fallen  the  house  of  Stewart,  and 

Jacobite  party,  the  apparent  tranquillity  of  the 
kingdom  under  the  new  dynasty,  there  was  still, 
botli  in  England  and  Scotland,  a  numerous  party 
that  fondly  cherished  the  hope  of  the  restoration 
of  the  exiled  family  to  the  throne,  and  that  were 
quietly  waiting  for  some  favourable  opportunity  of 
throwing  off  their  allegiance  to  the  house  of 
Hanover.  There  were  many  circumstances  which, 
at  this  period,  seemed  to  authorise  the  expectation 
that  such  an  opportunity  was  about  to  arise.  There 
was  deep  and  ill-concealed  discontent  throughout 
the  country.  The  public  burdens  were  heavy,  and 
constantly  on  the  increase,  while  much  of  the  money 
withdrawn  from  the  channels  of  manufacturing  and 
commercial  enterprise  was  spent  in  expensive,  and 
not  always  successful  foreign  wars,  in  which  the 
people  felt  little  or  no  interest.  These  grievances 
fell  with  peculiar  weight  on  the  people  of  Scotland. 
The  hopes  of  the  Jacobite  party,  which  included 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Roman  Catholic  population, 
were  again  revived.  The  government  was  unpo- 
pular at  home  ;  the  country  was  involved  in  costly 
and  fruitless  hostilities  abroad ;  and  it  was  con- 
fidently expected,  that,  in  the  event  of  a  rising  in 
favour  of  the  legitimate  sovereign,  both  France  and 
Spain  would  lend  their  assistance. 

But  notwithstanding  these  favourable  circum- 

State  of  the  stances,  the  attempt  to  reinstate 
Lowlands.  the  Stewarts  on  the  throne  of 
Britain  was  made  at  least  forty  years  too  late. 
Since  their  expulsion  a  great  improvement  had 
taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the  Lowlands 
of  Scotland,  and  every  change  had  tended  to 
strengthen  the  reigning  dynasty,  and  to  deepen  the 
aversion  which  the  Scottish  people  felt  towards 
the  banished  descendants  of  their  ancient  sove- 
reigns. The  wide-spread  misery  which  resulted 
from  the  misgovernment  of  Charles  II.  and  James 
VII.  was  at  an  end ;  the  violent  dissensions  by 
which  the  country  had  been  convulsed  under 
their  sway  were  now  healed ;  the  disorders  pro- 
duced by  their  religious  persecutions  had  subsided; 
and  the  extreme  destitution  to  which  multitudes 
of  the  Scottish  people  were  reduced  had  now- 
disappeared.  Education  was  generally  diffused 
throughout  the  community.  There  was  now  per- 
fect security  for  life  and  property.  The  industry 
and  physical  well-being,  the  food,  the  dress,  and 
the  houses  of  the  people  were  all  steadily  im- 
proving. Trade  and  commerce,  though  carried  on 
to  a  very  limited  extent  compared  with  the 
present  day,  had  yet  increased  to  a  degree  pre- 
viously unknown  in  Scotland.  The  Union  with 
England,  which  had  at  first  excited  such  bitter 
discontent  in  the  minds  of  the  great  body  of  the 


people,  was  now  at  least  endured  on  account  of  the 
substantial  advantages  that  had  flowed  from  this 
important  measure,  which  had  opened  the  West 
Indian  trade  to  the  Scottish  nation,  and  was  gra- 
dually extending  to  them  a  share  of  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  their  southern  neighbours. 
Above  all,  Scotland  had  now  enjoyed  for  nearly 
sixty  years  the  blessings  of  religious  freedom. 
The  people  had  been  allowed  to  restore  their  be- 
loved national  church,  and  to  worship  God  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences,  without 
hindrance  or  molestation.  Their  favourite  minis- 
ters had  been  reinstated  in  their  pulpits,  and  in  the 
possession  of  their  great  influence,  still,  as  of  old, 
wielded  with  unsparing  rigour  against  "  popery 
and  black  prelacy,"  which,  as  embodied  in  the 
persons  of  Charles  II.  and  his  brother,  had  turned 
the  sequestered  valleys  and  pastoral  solitudes  of 
Scotland  into  a  shambles,  had  crowded  the  prisons 
with  pious  and  peaceable  citizens,  had  hunted 
them  down  like  wild  beasts,  sold  them  for  slaves, 
inflicted  on  them  the  most  shocking  tortures,  put 
them  to  death  with  every  circumstance  of  merciless 
barbarity,  and  nearly  converted  some  of  the  most 
fertile  districts  of  the  country  into  a  desert,  as  the 
last  king  of  the  Stewart  family  had  threatened  to 
do.  Among  the  favourite  books  in  every  Scottish 
peasant's  library  were  to  be  found  "  The  Scots' 
Worthies,"  "  The  Cloud  of  Witnesses,"  and  other 
similar  records  of  the  sufferings  of  those  indo- 
mitable Presbyterian  heroes  who,  during  the  fierce 
storm  of  persecution,  had  been  driven  from  their 
homes,  and  compelled  to  flee  to  the  caves  and  dens 
of  the  mountains,  and  had  in  many  instances  sealed 
their  testimony  with  their  blood.  The  characters  of 
these  old  champions  of  the  Covenant  were  regarded 
with  unbounded  veneration,  and  the  traditionary 
narratives  of  their  struggles  for  the  truth,  and  their 
persecutions,  were  handed  down  from  father  to  son 
with  devout  admiration,  and  exercised  a  most  im- 
portant influence  upon  the  opinions  and  conduct  of 
their  countrymen.  Thus,  a  regard  both  to  their 
religious  liberties  and  their  physical  well-being, 
induced  the  Lowland  Scotch  to  give  at  least  a 
passive  support  to  a  dynasty  which  Feelingg  of  the 
in  itself  deserved  neither  respect  Lowland  popu- 
nor  affection,  and  to  a  govern-  lation  towards 
..£*,  ,      the  Stewarts, 

ment  every  way  contemptible,  and 

made  them  hostile  to  a  cause  which  both  their 
present  interests  and  their  historical  recollections 
taught  them  to  oppose.  Hence,  as  might  have 
been  foreseen,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  old 
Jacobite  lairds  and  penniless  adventurers,  Prince 
Charles  obtained  few  recruits  in  the  Lowland 
districts  of  the  country. 

It  was  far  otherwise  with  the  Highlanders.  In 
language,  dress,  manners,  and  cus-  State  of  the 
toms,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  Highlands, 
religion,  they  presented  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
Lowland  population.  Civilization,  it  is  true,  had 
not  been  altogether  without  influence  even  on  these 
rude  mountaineers,  but  they  still  remained  to  a 
great  extent  in  their  primitive  poverty  and  dis- 
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comfort,  and  the  essential  features  of  the  patri- 
archal form  of  government  still  continued  among 
them  almost  entire.  As  the  power  of  their  chief- 
tains, at  a  time  when  "  might  made  right,"  neces- 
sarily depended  on  the  number  of  their  adherents, 
it  was  their  constant  object  by  every  possible  means 
to  swell  the  ranks  of  their  retainers,  and  to  keep 
alive  among  them  the  use  of  arms  long  after  the 
rest  of  their  countrymen  had  converted  "their 
swords  into  ploughshares."  "  I  can  raise  five  hun- 
dred men,"  was  the  laconic  reply  of  Macdonald  of 
Keppoch  to  an  English  guest,  who  had  inquired 
the  amount  of  his  income.  Hence,  the  population 
of  these  mountain  districts  was  continually  increas- 
ing beyond  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  the  estates, 
or  M  countries,"  as  they  were  called,  of  the  lairds 
were  overrun  by  an  idle,  haughty,  and  turbulent 
race,  who  despised  all  peaceful  modes  of  support, 
and  acknowledged  no  law  except  the  commands  of 
their  chiefs. 

Long  before  the  memorable  "  forty-five,"  the 
numbers  of  many  of  the  clans  had  greatly  ex- 
ceeded the  means  of  subsistence  afforded  by  the 
territories  they  occupied.  Trade  they  had  none, 
except  the  occasional  exportation  of  a  few  droves 
of  black  cattle :  they  had  no  manufactures,  and 
therefore  no  shipping,  because  they  had  nothing 
by  which  to  create  or  employ  it.  Their  agriculture 
was  on  the  most  limited  scale,  and  its  operations 
were  carried  on  in  the  rudest  and  simplest  manner. 
Tilling,  reaping,  and  all  other  kinds  of  field  labour, 
were  mainly  performed  by  the  women,  while  the 
men  spent  their  time  in  idleness,  or  in  the  pur- 
suits of  war  and  the  chase.  Owing  to  the  con- 
tinual pressure  of  the  population  upon  the  means 
of  subsistence,  the  Highlanders  were  often  reduced 
to  great  privations ;  and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing 
for  them,  in  the  winter  season,  to  be  driven  to  sup- 
port life  by  bleeding  their  black  cattle,  mixing  the 
blood  with  a  little  barley  or  oatmeal,  and  frying 
the  whole  into  a  sort  of  cake. 

The  author  of  an  able  pamphlet,  written  the 
year  after  the  rebellion,  and  entitled,  "An  Inquiry 
into  the  causes  which  facilitate  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  Rebellions  and  Insurrections  in  Scot- 
land," calculates  that  there  was  not  at  that  period 
employment  for  more  than  one  half  the  number  of 
people  in  the  Highlands.  Of  the  remainder,  he 
says,  "  many  are  supported  by  the  bounty  of  their 
acquaintances  and  relations,  others  get  their  living 
by  levying  black-mail,  and  the  rest  gain  their  sub- 
sistence by  stealing  or  robbery,  and  committing 
depredations." 

The  sagacious   and   patriotic  President  Forbes 

~  ,  »       clearly   perceived  the    danger  to 

President       which   the  peace  of  the  country, 

Forbes  for       and  the  stability   of  the   govern- 

u^H.1!*  t]ie      ment,  were  exposed  by  the  unsatis- 
Highlands.  '        ^    T^l      n-  vi      i 

factory  state   of  the   Highlands ; 

and,  as  early  as  the  year  1738,  he  laid  before  Lord 
Milton  a  plan  for  employing  the  clansmen,  disen- 
gaging them  from  the  desperate  cause  of  the 
Stewarts,  and  securing  their  services  in  behalf  of 


the  government.  "  Let  four  or  five  regiments,"  he 
said,  "  of  Highlanders  be  raised ;  let  the  command- 
ing officer  of  each  be  an.  Englishman,  and  the  sub- 
ordinate officers  Highlanders  carefully  selected; 
send  them  abroad  to  fight  our  battles  against 
France  and  Spain,  which  they  will  do  with  heart 
and  zeal.  They  will  not  only  be  the  sworn  allies 
of  government  themselves,  but  hostages  for  their 
relations  at  home;  and  it  will  be  impossible  to 
raise  another  rebellion  in  the  Highlands."  This 
well-considered  plan  was  brought  under  the  notice 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  laid  it  before  a  cabinet 
council,  and  warmly  recommended  its  immediate 
adoption ;  but  his  colleagues  were  anxious  to  pre- 
serve the  favour  of  the  king,  in  order  that  they 
might  keep  their  places ;  and  his  majesty  wished 
to  employ  Hanoverians  and  Hessians,  and  to  sub- 
sidize his  neighbours,  the  petty  princes  of  Germany. 
The  plan  was,  therefore,  rejected.  The  High- 
landers were  left  in  their  poverty  and  disaffection, 
in  spite  of  the  emphatic  warning  that  "  so  long  as 
the  Highlands  continue  in  their  present  state,  so 
long  will  there  be  insurrections,  thefts,  and  depre- 
dations ;  and  so  long  will  the  people  be  in  poverty 
and  ignorance,  and  tools  not  only  to  every  foreign 
power  at  war  with  Great  Britain,  but  to  every  dis- 
contented subject  who  hath  the  interest  and  ad- 
dress to  play  them  to  answer  to  his  designs." 

It  is  to  this  condition  of  the  Highlanders,  not 
less  than  to  their  peculiar  habits     Cause8  of  the 
and  dispositions,  that  we  are  to       Jacobitism 
look   for  an    explanation   of   the  yfi^j 

readiness  and  zeal  with  which  the 
cause  of  the  exiled  family  was  embraced  by  the 
chiefs  and  their  followers.  The  former,  who  were 
on  many  grounds  strongly  attached  to  the  cause  of 
the  Stewarts,  looked  forward  with  sanguine  ex- 
pectations to  the  honours  and  substantial  rewards 
which  they  were  certain  to  receive,  if  through  their 
exertions  the  ancient  dynasty  should  again  be  re- 
stored to  the  throne  of  their  ancestors.  The  ideas 
of  government  entertained  by  the  clansmen  dis- 
posed them  to  look  upon  these  unfortunate  princes 
as  the  general  fathers  or  chiefs  of  the  nation,  whose 
natural  and  unquestionable  power  lad  been  re- 
belliously  disputed  by  their  children  or  retainers. 
Their  sympathies  were  strongly  awakened  by  the 
romantic  and  hazardous  nature  of  the  enterprise  in 
which  Charles  was  engaged,  as  well  as  by  the 
generous  confidence  with  which  he  threw  himself 
among  them  for  support ;  while  their  devoted  at- 
tachment to  their  chiefs  made  them  at  all  times 
ready  to  fight  in  any  quarrel  which  they  might 
adopt.  Thus  honour,  "loyalty  unlearned,"  sym- 
pathy, and  even  what  was,  in  their  estimation, 
patriotism,  all  combined  with  various  meaner 
motives  to  induce  this  brave  and  high-spirited  race 
to  embrace  with  the  most  enthusiastic  devotion  the 
cause  of  the  heir  of  their  ancient  kings. 

Various  schemes  had  long  been  revolved  for  the 
restoration  of  the  exiled  family,  all  of  which  proved 
abortive.  As  early  as  1741  a  secret  association  had 
been  formed  at  Edinburgh,  consisting  of  Drummond, 
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nominal  Duke  of  Perth ;  his  uncle,  Lord  John  Drum- 
Association  in     niond ;  Lord  Traquair,  and  his  bro- 
fdvour  of  the      ther ;  Sir  James  Campbell  of  Auch- 
Pretender.       inbreck,  and  Cameron   younger  of 
Lochiel,  who  bound  themselves  to  each  other  by  a 
written  engagement  to  peril  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes in  the  cause  of  the  Stewarts,  and  to  take 
up  arms  so  soon  as  they  should  receive  assurance  of 
assistance  from  France.     This  document,  together 
with  a  list  of  all  persons  of  note  who  were  con- 
sidered to   be  favourable  to  the   enterprise,  was 
entrusted  to  Drummond  of  Bohaldy,  to  be  by  him 
delivered  to  the  Pretender,  who  was  then  residing 
at  Rome,  under  the  title  of  the  Chevalier  St.  George. 
These  papers   the  Chevalier  lost  no  time  in  for- 
warding to  the  French  court,  between  which  and 
the  Jacobite  leaders  an  active  correspondence  was 
henceforward  maintained.*     Jacobitism,  however, 
was  at  this  period  at  a  low  ebb  in  Scotland,  com- 
pared with  what  it  had  been  some  thirty  years 
before,  though  it  appeared  to  discerning  men  who 
had  favourable  opportunities  of  judging,  that,  in 
the  event  of  a  war  with  France,  it  would  probably 
assume  as  formidable  an  aspect  as  ever.     Among 
these  was  the  Lord-President,  who  distinctly  fore- 
saw  that  in   such  a  case   the   Highlands  would 
become  the  focus  of  rebellion.     The  government 
were  blind  to  the  true  condition  of  this  part  of  the 
kingdom,  and  had  not  the  remotest  apprehension 
of  danger  from  the  semi-barbarous  inhabitants  of 
this  outlandish  region.     Accordingly,  with  a  view 
to  strengthen   the   army  on  the   continent,  from 
whose  deeds  of  valour  they  expected  his  majesty 
to  reap   unfading  renown,  they  resolved  on  re- 
moving the  Highland  regiment  to  Flanders.     The 
President  lost  no  time  in  warning  them  of  the 
danger,  and  expostulating  with  them  on  the  ex- 
treme impolicy  of  such  a  step  ;  and  in  the  course  of 
his  long  and  forcible  appeal,  he  took  occasion  to 
put  a  variety  of  hypothetical  cases,  almost  all  of 
which  were  destined  in  a  few  short  months  to  be- 
come alarming  and  perplexing  realities.     The  saga- 
cious counsels  of  this  wise  and  patriotic  statesman 
were  unheeded  by  the  government.     It  was  enough 
that  he  had  been  long  attached  to  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  with  whose  political  opinions  his  own  were 
consequently  supposed   to   be   identified,  and  the 
duke  was  then  in  opposition.      The  government 

,r       ,  .     not  only  persevered  in  their  deter- 

Ireachery  of         .       .  *  *7    v-  .    e       , 

the  government  nnnation,but  had  recourse  to  fraud, 

towards  the       in   order  to  entrap   into    foreign 

ferment  Servlce  the  Highla"ders  who  ha<* 

originally  been  enlisted  for  ser- 
vice at  home.  For  this  purpose  they  were  ordered 
to  march  to  London ;  but,  after  a  short  resi- 
dence there,  circumstances  occurred  by  which 
their  suspicions  were  aroused,  and  a  considerable 
body  of  them  assembled,  during  the  night,  on  a 
common  near  Highgate,  and  commenced  their 
retreat  towards  their  native  mountains.  They 
were  pursued,  however,  by  Captain  Ball  with  a 
squadron  of  horse,  and  overtaken  in  Northampton- 
•  Lovat's  Trial,  pp.  12,  74,  80. 


by  the 
Highlanders. 


shire.  Being  forced  to  surrender,  they  were 
marched  back  to  London,  and  confined  in  the 
Tower.  Three  of  them  were  tried  by  a  court- 
martial  and  put  to  death.  The  remainder,  about 
two  hundred  in  number,  were  distributed  through- 
out the  West  Indies  and  the  British  stations  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  rest  of  the  regiment 
were  ordered  to  the  continent. 

The  withdrawal  of  these  troops  was  the  signal 
for  the  lawless  Highlanders  to  Renewal  of 
commence  their  ancient  system  depredations 
of  depredation.  They  traversed 
the  adjoining  territory  in  armed 
bands,  alarming  and  plundering  the  peaceful  in- 
habitants wherever  they  came.  The  President 
once  more  wrote  to  the  government,  representing, 
in  strong  language,  the  unprotected  condition  of 
those  districts,  and  the  spoliation  to  which  the 
people  were  exposed ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
hinted  his  suspicion  that  emissaries  from  the  con- 
tinent were  already  among  the  clansmen  labouring 
to  corrupt  their  minds.*  This,  in  fact,  turned  out  to 
be  the  case.  Fleury,  who  had  formerly  promised 
assistance  from  the  French  court,  was  eager  to 
embrace  the  present  favourable  opportunity,  and 
accordingly  sent  Drummond  back  to  Edinburgh 
with  encouraging  assurances  to  the  conspirators, 
whose  numbers  had  by  this  time  considerably  in- 
creased, and  who  were  now  forming  an  asso- 
ciation, under  the  name  of  "  The  concert  of  gen- 
tlemen for  managing  the  king's  affairs  in  Scot- 
land." Their  plan  was  to  pro-  Plans  of  the 
cure,  if  possible,  a  similar  organi-  conspirators. 
zation,  under  a  similar  bond,  among  the  Jacobites 
of  England,  in  which  case,  it  had  been  arranged, 
that  an  army  of  at  least  thirteen  thousand  men 
should  forthwith  be  sent  over  from  France.  Of 
these,  fifteen  hundred  were  to  land  near  Lochiel, 
Fort  William;  a  like  number  were  to  disembark 
at  Inverness,  near  the  clan  Fraser;  and  the  re- 
maining ten  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of 
Marshal  Saxe,  were  to  land  near  London.  This 
arrangement  met  the  entire  approbation  of  the 
French  minister,  to  whom  it  was  reported  by 
Drummond  on  his  return  to  Paris;  but  the  whole 
scheme  was  frustrated  by  the  caution  of  the 
English  legitimists,  who  refused  to  affix  their 
names  to  the  bond — a  preliminary  without  which 
Fleury  would  not  stir. 

In  the  meantime,  the  gentlemen  of  the  "  Con- 
cert," becoming  impatient,  dispatched  Murray  of 
Broughton  to  Paris,  to  know  what  was  intended  to 
be  done.  Fleury  had  died  before  his  arrival,  and 
had  been  succeeded  in  office  by  Cardinal  Tencin, 
who  was,  however,  as  much  attached  as  his  pre- 
decessor to  the  cause  of  the  Pretender.  Murray 
was,  on  his  arrival,  introduced  to  M.  Amelot, 
Secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  who  had  been  put  in 
possession  of  all  the  documents  relative  to  the  pro- 
ject of  the  conspirators.  Though  this  gentleman 
at  first  expressed  reluctance  to  proceed  without 
any  pledge  of  adherence  from  the  English  Jaco- 
*  Culloden  Papers. 
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bites,  he  finally  gave  way,  and  informed  Murray 
that  the  king  was  well  acquainted  with  the  object 
of  his  mission,  and  promised  that  as  soon  as  an 
opportunity  should  occur  the  plan  of  the  "  Con- 
cert" should  be  carried  into  effect. 

Tencin  soon  after  wrote  to  the  Pretender,  who 
was  now  considered  too  old  to  take  part  in  the  in- 
tended expedition,  urging  him  to  send  his  eldest 
son,  Prince  Charles  Edward,  to  France  without 
delay,  in  order  to  take  the  command  of  the  arma- 
ment, so  soon  as  that  should  be  in  readiness  to  pro- 
ceed. James,  however,  suggested  that  it  would  be 
better  for  his  son  to  defer  his  journey  until  the 
preparations  were  completed,  as,  in  the  probable 
event  of  the  British  government  becoming  aware 
of  his  movements,  they  would  immediately  adopt 
measures  by  which  the  whole  scheme  might  be 
disconcerted. 

The  French  cabinet  at  last  proceeded  to  redeem 

Preparations      their  promise.      Fifteen   thousand 

of  the  French     veteran  troops,  to  be  commanded 

g°forntheent      bv  Marshal  Saxe,  were  assembled 

invasion  of       at    Dunkirk,   a   vast    number    of 

Britain.         transports  were   collected  in    the 

Channel,  and  a  fleet  of  eighteen  sail  of  the  line 

was  in  readiness,  as   a  convoy,  to  sail    from  the 

harbours  of  Rochefort  and  Brest.      A  messenger 

was  dispatched  to  Rome  to  inform  James  that  the 

preparations   were  now   completed,  and   to   urge 

the  departure  of  the  young  prince.     Before  setting 

out,  Charles  was   furnished   by   his   father   with 

two  important  documents — a  proclamation  to  the 

British  people  in  the  name  of  James  VIII.,  as  their 

legitimate  sovereign,  and  a  commission  declaring 

Prince  Charles,  his  son,  regent  in  his  absence.     At 

-p.  ,     length,  on  the  night  of  the  9th  of 

Departure  of      T     b  .mA4     J?u     ,  .      .   , 

Charles  from     January,  1/44,   Charles  privately 

Rome — his  left  Rome,  under  pretence  of  going 
arrival  at  Paris.  Qn  a  hunting  expedition.  He  as- 
sumed the  disguise  of  a  Spanish  courier,  and  was 
attended  by  only  one  servant,  who  appeared  as  his 
secretary.  Riding  post  day  and  night,  he  soon 
reached  Genoa,  where  he  embarked  on  board  a 
small  vessel,  which,  passing  unnoticed  through  the 
British  fleet,  reached  Antibes  in  safety.  Here  he 
again  mounted  horse,  and,  riding  at  his  utmost 
speed,  reached  Paris  on  the  20th  of  the  same 
month. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  precautions  that  had 
been  taken  to  keep  his  movements  secret,  the 
British  government  had  been  fully  apprised  of 
them,  and  sent  instructions  to  their  resident  to 
demand  that,  in  terms  of  a  treaty  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  Charles  should  be  ordered  to  quit  the 
French  territory.  M.  Amelot,  in  answer  to  this 
demand,  replied,  that  so  soon  as  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  should  direct  satisfaction  to  be  made  for 
the  infraction,  by  his  own  orders,  of  the  same 
treaty,  his  majesty  the  King  of  France  would  give 
explanations  regarding  the  demand  of  the  British 
resident.* 

*  Correspondence  between  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and 
M.  AoiekL    Lond.  Mag.,  1743. 


The  French  ministry  now  gave  up  all  attempts 

at  concealment:    and    the    fleet,      ,r,     v       , 
.     .  „  ,  '       lhe  French 

consisting    of    twenty-three    sail,    fleet  ordered  to 
under  the  command  of  M.  Roque-    proceed  up  the 
feuille,  was  ordered  to  leave  Brest        Chanel. 
and  proceed  up  the  English  Channel.      News  of 
this  movement  speedily   reached   Plymouth  by  a 
cruiser,  and   a  superior  British   fleet,  under   Sir 
John   Norris,  soon   made  its    appearance  in    the 
Downs.     The  French  admiral,  dis-     Return  of  the 
concerted  and  alarmed  by  this  un-    French  fleet- 
expected  opposition,  held  a  council-of-war,  when 
it  was  determined  to  put  back  under  cover  of  the 
night,  and,  being  favoured  by  a  strong  gale,  they 
soon  reached  Brest  without  molestation.     In   the 
meantime,   Charles    had    proceeded    to  Dunkirk, 
where  the  transports  were  stationed  to  cover  the 
embarkation  of  the  troops.     Seven  thousand  had 
already  embarked,  and  an  equal  number  were  in 
readiness,  awaiting  orders  ;  twenty  thousand  stand 
of  arms  had  been  shipped,  together  with  artillery, 
and  a  large   quantity  of  ammunition,  and  other 
military  stores.     Thirty-three  transports  had  left 
the  harbour,  when  a  violent  storm,  _it8  destruction 
which  blew  directly  on  Dunkirk,       by  a  storm, 
and  lasted  for  several  days,  drove     Feb'  24'  1744> 
many  of  the  vessels  from  their  moorings.     Some 
of  the  largest  of  them  were   lost  with  all  their 
crews,  others  were  wrecked  on  the  coast,  and  the 
remainder,  in  a  shattered  condition,  put   back  to 
the  harbour.     The  French  troops     Abandonment 
were  diminished  by  this  disaster,  of  the 

and,  as  the  British  were  now  enterprise, 
thoroughly  alive  to  their  danger,  a  renewal  of  the 
attempt  seemed  for  the  present  hopeless.  The 
French  ministry,  under  these  multiplied  dis- 
couragements, abandoned  the  enterprise:  the  troops 
were  ordered  back  to  their  cantonments,  and  Mar- 
shal Saxe  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
army  in  Flanders. 

Though   the  danger   was    now  over,  yet    the 
British  government  were,  not  with-        Alarm  of 
out  reason,   in   a  state   of    great       the  British 
alarm.      The   island   was    almost     government, 
wholly  unprotected.     The  troops  were  absent  on 
foreign  service,  the  best  vessels  of  war  occupied 
various  distant  stations,  the  ships  on  home  service 
were  too  much  scattered  to  form  an  effective  com- 
bination, the  ministry  was  highly  unpopular,  and 
the  people  were  restless  and  discontented. 

Great  exertions  were  now  made  to  secure  both 
the  internal  and  external  tranquillity  of  the  king- 
dom. The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended  by 
the  parliament  which  was  then  sitting,  the  militia 
were  embodied,  Earl  Stair  was  nominated  com- 
mander-in-chief, auxiliaries  were  solicited  from  the 
Dutch  government,  and  a  portion  of  the  troops 
on  the  continent  received  orders  to  return  home. 
The  fears  that  had  been  expressed  by  the  President 
of  a  descent  being  made  on  the  Scottish  shores,  were 
now  participated  in  by  the  government.  The 
enemy's  vessels  had  been  observed  sailing  in  a 
northerly  direction ;  and  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale, 
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who  was  now  Secretary,  sent  expresses  to  the  Lord- 
Justice-clerk,  the  Lord-President,  and  the  general 
of  the  forces,  intimating  apprehensions  that  the  ex- 
pedition was  intended  for  Scotland.  The  Presi- 
dent, while  he  pledged  himself  to  do  his  best  to 
procure  accurate  intelligence  of  the  enemy's  move- 
ments, could  not  help  referring  to  his  former 
letter,  anticipating  the  very  danger  which  was 
now  so  much  dreaded ;  and  he  put  it  to  the  good 
sense  and  candour  of  the  minister,  whether  a  mili- 
tary force,  such  as  he  had  recommended,  should  not 
now  be  stationed  in  the  Highlands.  The  crisis, 
however,  in  the  meantime,  passed  away,  and  with 
it  the  fears  and  the  vigilance  of  the  government: 
and  instead  of  taking  instant  and  decided  measures 
to  protect  that  part  of  the  kingdom  where  the 
partizans  of  the  Pretender  were  the  most  numerous 
and  devoted,  they  busied  themselves  in  procuring 
the  passing  of  an  act  rendering  it  treason  to  cor- 
respond with  any  of  the  sons  of  the  Pretender.* 

Charles,  deeply  disappointed  and  discouraged 
by  the  sudden  arrest  laid  on  his  great  enterprise, 
sent  a  message  to  the  Earl-Marischal  to  meet  him  at 
Gravelines,  and  proposed  that  they  should  hire  a 
small  vessel  and  proceed  together  to  Scotland, 
where  he  had  no  doubt  that  his  friends  would 
flock  in  thousands  to  his  standard  as  soon  as  it 
was  raised.  It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
that  the  venerable  earl  prevailed  on  the  rash  and 
headstrong  youth  to  abandon  all  thoughts  of  an 
enterprise,  which,  while  utterly  hopeless  in  itself, 
would  be  sure  to  lead  to  strife  and  bloodshed 
throughout  the  nation,  and  to  endanger  the  lives 
and  fortunes  of  the  most  attached  friends  to  his 
cause.  Absorbed  in  the  selfish  ambition  to  ag- 
grandise himself  and  his  family.  Charles,  like  most 
other  political  adventurers,  was  utterly  regardless 
of  the  misery  and  ruin  to  which  his  followers 
might  be  exposed,  and  he  at  last  yielded  to  the 
representations  of  the  earl,  not  from  the  convictions 
of  reason  or  the  promptings  of  humanity,  but  from 
necessity. 

Thus  again  disappointed,  Charles    returned   to 

Th    F       h       Paris>  and,  m  the  beginning  of  the 

government      year  1745,  laboured  hard,  both  by 

decline  to        his  own  personal  solicitations  and 

renew  the       those  of  his  emissaries,  to  induce 
expedition.       0     _,         , 

the  rrench  government  to  resume 

the  enterprise.  His  efforts,  however,  were  un- 
availing. Some  of  the  Protestant  powers  in  alli- 
ance with  France  had  remonstrated  against  afford- 
ing aid  to  Charles,  as  tending  directly  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  particularly  in 
Britain,  and  urged  that  their  united  efforts  should 
be  directed  towards  the  seat  of  war  in  Flanders.f 
The  French  court  were  unwilling  to  run  the  risk 
of  offending  their  continental  allies ;  and  Charles 
found  himself  treated  with  coldness  and  neglect. 
He  could  not,  even  after  the  most  importunate 
solicitation,  obtain  an  interview  with  the  king  ;  nor 

*  Culloden  Papers,  Add.  365  ;  Parliament  Regist.,  Lond. 
Mag.,  1744;  Scot's  Mag.,  ibid, 
f  Memoires  de  Noailles,  vol.  vi.  p.  22. 
VOL.  II. 


was  he  ever  admitted  into  his  presence  until  his 
return  from  Scotland,  after  the  entire  failure  of  his 
daring  project  for  retrieving  the  fallen  fortunes  of 
his  family. 

All  communications  between  him  and  his  par- 
tizans in  Scotland   had  for  some      Murrav  dis- 
time    been    intercepted ;    but,   at       patched  to 
length,    Murrav    was   again    dis-    Paria-   Charles 
patched  to  Paris  to  procure  Intel-     "Son* 
ligence.     Here  he  was  introduced        proceed  to 
to   Charles,   and    having   learned        Scotland, 
that,  for  the  present,  there  was  no  hope  of  assistance 
from  France,  he  represented  to  the  young  prince  that, 
without  efficient  foreign  aid,   his   enterprise   was 
utterly  desperate, — that  the  whole  of  his  friends  in 
Scotland  likely  to  embark  in  his   cause   did    not 
amount  to  more  than  four  or  five  thousand  men, 
and  that   any  movement  in  his  favour  would  be 
destructive   to   the   peace   and   prosperity   of  the 
country,  and  ruinous  to  his  adherents.     The  heart 
of  Charles  was  steeled  against  all  such  consider- 
ations.    He  replied,  that  he  had  no  doubt  the  King 
of  France  intended  to  make,  in  the  ensuing  spring, 
a  renewed  attempt  to  invade  Britain,  but  that  in 
any  event  he  himself  had  determined  to  proceed  to 
Scotland,  and  trust  his  cause  to  the  affectionate 
loyalty  of  the  people. 

Murray,  on  his  return  to   Scotland,  communi- 
cated this  intelligence  to  several    The  Hjgb.ian(j 
members  of  the  "  Concert,"  who  all,      chiefs  disap- 

with  the  exception  of  the  Duke  of      Pr?ve.  of  hi» , 
■p,     ,,  ,  .,  .,.        resolution,  and 

Perth,  expressed  the  strongest  dis-      determine  to 

approbation  of  the  young  prince's  prevent  his 
resolution  of  repairing  to  Scotland  landing, 
under  present  circumstances.  Under  their  direc- 
tion, a  letter  was  addressed  to  Charles  strongly 
dissuading  him  from  such  a  rash  adventure  ;  but 
this  letter,  which  was  sent  by  a  private  hand  in 
the  mouth  of  January,  1745,  never  reached  its  des- 
tination ;  and  in  the  month  of  June  following  a 
communication  was  received  from  Charles,  inti- 
mating that  he  hoped  by  the  end  of  that  month  to 
make  his  appearance  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  and 
appointing  signals  to  be  employed  to  announce  his 
arrival.  His  friends  were  deeply  grieved  at  this 
intelligence.  Lovat,  one  of  the  most  devoted 
adherents  of  the  Stewarts,  denounced  the  under- 
taking as  rash  and  foolish ;  and  the  chiefs  of  all 
the  clans,  concurring  in  this  opinion,  resolved  that 
none  of  their  men  should  join  him,  and  that  he 
should  not  even  be  permitted  to  land. 

Charles,  on  the  other  hand,  considered  this  the 
most  favourable  opportunity  that  was  ever  likely 
to  occur.  He  flattered  himself  with  the  belief 
that  he  could  reckon  on  the  support  of  almost  the 
whole  population  of  Scotland  ;  that  he  had  but  to 
raise  his  standard  and  the  tide  of  loyalty  would 
return,  and  bear  him  onwards  to  sovereign  power. 
In  addition  to  these  self-delusions,  he  was  unfor- 
tunately misled  by  reports  then  current  in  Paris, 
that  the  allied  armies  had  suffered  a  ruinous  defeat, 
and  that,  consequently,  no  troops  could  be  spared 
to  protect  Scotland  from   invasion.      Elated  by 
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these  false  hopes,  and  impatient  of  longer  delay, 
he  resolved  immediately  to  proceed  to  Scotland, 
and  prosecute  his  undertaking  at  all  hazards;  but 
of  this  intention  he  gave  no  intimation  whatever  to 
the  French  government,  lest  he  should  be  forcibly 
detained.* 

For  the  necessary  aid  denied  him  by  the  govern - 
Charles  aided  ment'  Charles  was  indebted  to  the 
in  his  project  liberality  of  private  individuals, 
by  private  A  banker  in  Paris,  named  Waters, 
individuals-     len(.     ^    ^^     j.^    ftnd    a 

brother  of  the  same  gentleman  advanced  him  a 
loan  of  120,000  livres.  With  these  sums  he  dis- 
charged certain  debts,  which  he  had  contracted 
during  the  previous  winter,  and  purchased  fifteen 
hundred  fusees,  eighteen  hundred  French  broad- 
swords, twenty  small  field-pieces,  and  a  quantity 
of  gunpowder,  and  other  warlike  stores.  The  dif- 
ficulty «hich  might  have  appeared  the  most  for- 
midable of  all,  that  of  providing  means  of  convey- 
ance, was  got  over  in  a  way  somewhat  remarkable. 
Charles  had  gained  the  confidence  of  two  gentle- 
men, Messrs.  Rutledge  and  Walsh,  merchants  at 
Nantes,  French  subjects,  but  sons  of  Irish  refu- 
gees, the  first  of  whom  had  obtained  a  man-of-war 
from  the  French  court  to  cruise  on  the  coast  of 
Scotland.  In  this  vessel,  which  was  named  the 
Elizabeth,  and  carried  sixty-eight  guns  and  seven 
hundred  men,  Charles  was  allowed  to  deposit  his 
stores,  while  he  and  his  attendants  were  to  be  con- 
veyed in  a  brig  of  eighteen  guns,  named  the  Dou- 
telle,  which  had  been  fitted  up  by  Walsh  to  cruise 
against  the  British  trade,  and  to  which  the  Eliza- 
beth was  to  act  as  convoy,  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  French  government.! 

The  Doutelle  lay  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  but 

, .       .  it  was  arranged  that  Charles  and 

— his  retinue —    ,  .         .  ,11  ■».» 

his  retinue  should  meet  at  IS  antes. 

To  prevent  suspicion,  they  travelled  to  this  place 
of  rendezvous  separately  and  by  different  routes  ; 
and,  during  their  stay  there,  they  took  no  notice 
of  each  other  when  they  happened  to  meet  in 
public,  if  any  one  was  near  enough  to  observe 
them.  X  The  retinue  of  Charles,  consisted  of  seven 
persons,  afterwards  designated  as  the  "  Seven 
Men  of  Moidart,"  viz.,  the  Marquis  of  Tullibardine, 
who  having  been  attainted  for  his  share  in  the  re- 
bellion of  1715,  had  forfeited  his  right  to  succeed 
to  the  title  and  estates  of  his  father,  the  Duke  of 
Atholl,  which  were  now  enjoyed  by  his  next 
younger  brother ;  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  who  had 
been  the  prince's  tutor ;  Sir  John  Macdonald,  an 
officer  in  the  Spanish  service  ;  Kelly,  an  episcopal 
clergyman,  who  had  been  implicated  in  Bishop 
Atterbury's  plot ;  ^Eneas  Macdonald,  a  banker  in 
Paris,  brother  of  Macdonald  of  Kinlochmoidart ;  an 
English  gentleman,  named  Francis  Strickland  ;  and 
Buchanan,  the  messenger  formerly  sent  by  Cardinal 
Tencin  to  Rome  to  summon  the  Chevalier  to  Paris. 


*  Stewart  Papers,  Letter  of  Charles  to  his  father,  June, 
1745. 
t  Letter  of  Charles  to  Mr.  Edgar,  12th  June,  1745. 
t  Jacobite  Memoirs  of  1745,  p.  2. 


On  the  22nd  of  June  (old  style)  Charles  and 
his  companions  embarked  on  board  _^e  1  , 
the  Doutelle  at  St.  Nazaire,  at  the  for  Scotland, 
mouth  of  the  Loire,  and  proceeded  22nd  June, 
to  the  island  of  Belleisle,  where  En<J££  with 
they  remained  until  the  13th  of  a  British 
July  waiting  for  the  Elizabeth,  man-of-war. 
On  her  arrival  the  expedition  put  to  sea,  but  had 
not  proceeded  far  when  a  British  man-of-war  hove 
in  sight.  It  proved  to  be  a  sixty-gun  ship,  named 
the  Lion,  commanded  by  Captain  Brett,  the  same 
officer  who  had  stormed  Paita  in  Anson's  expedi- 
tion. The  commander  of  the  Elizabeth,  Captain 
D'Eau,  came  on  board  the  Doutelle,  and  requested 
Walsh  to  join  him  in  attacking  the  British  vessel ; 
but  Walsh,  influenced  by  solicitude  for  the  safety 
of  the  prince's  person,  declined.  The  Elizabeth,  in 
consequence,  commenced  the  attack  alone,  and 
after  five  hours'  hard  fighting,  and  considerable 
i  loss  on  both  sides,  both  ships  were  so  disabled 
j  that  they  found  it  necessary  to  return,  the  one  to 
I  England,  and  the  other  to  France.  The  Doutelle, 
j  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  her  Arrival  in  the 
!  convoy,  which  had  on  board  all  the  Hebrides, 
prince's  military  stores,  proceeded  on  her  voyage. 
Another  large  vessel,  two  days  afterwards,  gave 
j  chase  to  the  little  frigate,  which,  however,  escaped 
by  her  superior  sailing,  and  in  a  few  days  found 
shelter  among  the  Hebrides.  Charles,  habited  in 
the  dress  of  an  Irish  priest,  landed  with  his  at- 
:  tendants  on  the  island  of  Eriska,  where  they  were 
hospitably  entertained  for  the  night  by  the  tacks- 
i  man.  Here  the  prince  had  the  gratification  to 
learn  that  the  cluster  of  islands  of  which  Eriska  is 
one,  belonged  to  Macdonald  of  Clanranald,  a  young 
chieftain,  on  whose  loyalty  he  placed  entire  depend- 
ence. Young  Clanranald  was  then  at  Moidart, 
on  the  mainland,  but  the  elder  Clanranald  was 
then  living  with  his  brother  and  principal  ad- 
viser, Macdonald  of  Boisdale,  on  the  adjacent 
island  of  South  Uist.  On  learning  this,  Charles 
immediately  dispatched  a  messenger  for  Boisdule, 
who  was  understood  to  have  great  influence  with 
the  young  chief,  his  nephew,  as  well  as  with  his 
father.  Boisdale  immediately  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons, and  next  morning  went  on  board  the  Dou- 
telle, to  which  Charles  had,  in  the  meantime, 
returned.  The  chieftain,  though  Boisdale 
well  affected  to  the  cause,  did  not  refuses  to  join 
conceal  from  Charles  that  he  re-  Charles, 
garded  his  enterprise,  under  present  circum- 
stances, as  altogether  desperate,  and  strongly  re- 
monstrated with  him  against  the  rashness  of  the 
attempt.  He  informed  him  of  the  resolution  of 
the  Highlanders,  advised  him  to  take  his  departure 
without  delay,  and  plainly  told  him  that  he  would 
counsel  his  young  nephew  to  take  no  part  in  such 
a  ruinous  undertaking.  Charles,  though  greatly 
disappointed  and  chagrined,  showed  no  symptoms 
of  discouragement.  He  felt  it  impossible  now  to 
return  without  incurring  disgrace  and  ridicule, 
and  resolved  at  all  hazards  to  proceed.  He  accord- 
ingly set  sail  for  the  mainland,  and  cast  anchor 
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in  the  bay  of  Lochnanuagh,  Invernesshire,  one  of  ] 
Charles  has  an  those  deep  sea-lochs  which  cut  the  ; 
interview  with    western     coast    of    Invernesshire,  i 

3ran"?dCand"  and  Part1^  divideS  the  districts  of 
some  of  his  Moidart,  and  Arisaig.  As  they  ap- 
kinsmen —  proached  the  rocky  shore,  an  eagle 
was  observed  hovering  over  the  ship.  "  Here  is 
the  king  of  birds  come  to  welcome  your  royal 
highness  to  old  Scotland,"  said  Lord  Tullibardin*1. 
M  1  hope  this  is  an  excellent  omen,  and  promises 
good  things  to  us."  Charles  immediately  sent 
notice  of  his  arrival  to  young  Clanranald.  Next 
morning  the  young  chief  came  on  board,  accom- 
panied by  his  kinsmen,  the  Macdonalds  of  Glen- 
aladale,  and  Dalily,  and  another  gentleman  of  the 
same  clan,  whose  journal,  containing  an  interesting 
account  of  many  of  the  events  of  this  period, 
is  now  before  the  public*  They  found  a  large 
tent  erected  for  their  reception,  on  the  deck,  and 
plentifully  supplied  with  wine,  spirits,  and  other 
refreshments.  Tullibardine,  styled  by  his  com- 
panions Duke  of  Atholl,  did  the  honours  of  the 
table.  While  the  rest  of  the  party  were  carousing 
in  the  tent,  the  young  Clanranald  and  Macdonald 
of  Kinlochmoidart  were  engaged  in  earnest  con- 
versation with  Charles  in  another  part  of  the  vessel. 
He  addressed  them  in  pathetic  terms,  and  conjured 
them  to  assist  their  prince  in  this,  the  hour  of  his 
utmost  need.  Like  Boisdale,  however,  they  repre- 
sented to  him  the  hopelessness  of  engaging  in  such 
a  formidable  contest  without  previous  organization 
or  concert ;  without  foreign  assistance,  and  even 
without  arms  and  ammunition ;  and  feelingly 
depicted  the  certain  destruction  in  which  such  a 
rash  proceeding  would  involve  themselves,  their 
friends,  and  their  cause.  Charles  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  all  these  expostulations,  and  adhered  to  his 
determination  to  hazard  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
his  adherents  in  his  desperate  attempt,  and  to  in- 
volve the  whole  nation  in  the  miseries  of  a  civil  war. 
His  two  friends,  however,  remained  unconvinced  by 
his  arguments,  and  unmoved  by  all  his  entreaties  ; 
but  as  the  party,  in  a  state  of  high  excitement, 
walked  backwards  and  forwards  upon  the  deck,  a 
younger  brother  of  Kinlochmoidart  stood  by  eagerly 
listening  to  the  conversation.  When  he  heard  his 
brother  refusing  to  take  up  arms  in  behalf  of 
the  prince,  his  colour  went  and  came,  his  eyes 
sparkled ;  he  shifted  his  place,  and  grasped  his 
sword.  Charles  observing  from  his  demeanour  the 
deep  interest  he  was  taking  in  the  discussion, 
stopped  short,  and,  turning  to  the  youth,  said, 
"Will  you  not  assist  me?"  — "I  will,  I  will!" 
exclaimed  Ronald,  "  though  not  another  in  the 
Highlands  should  draw  a  sword,  I  am  ready  to 
die  for  you  ! "  Charles  was  moved  even  to  tears  by 
this  expression  of  attachment,  and  said  he  only 
wished  all  the  Highlanders  were  like  him.  The 
—they  consent  tw0  Macdonalds  were  carried  away 
to  embark  in  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  young 
the  enterprise.  clan8man>  and  immediately  de- 
clared that  they  should  no  longer  oppose  the  wishes 
*  Printed  in  the  Lockhart  Papers. 


of  their  prince.*  Charles,  who  at  this  time  passed 
for  an  English  clergyman,  is  described  by  an  eye- 
witness as  "  a  tall  youth,  of  a  most  agreeable  aspect, 
in  a  plain  black  coat,  with  a  plain  shirt  not  very 
clean,  and  a  cambric  stock  fixed  with  a  plain  silver 
buckle,  a  fair  round  ring  out  of  the  buckle,  a  plain 
hat  with  a  canvas  string,  having  one  end  fixed  to 
one  of  his  coat  buttons;  he  had  black  stockings 
and  brass  buckles  in  his  shoes.  At  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  this  pleasing  youth,"  says  this  enthu- 
siastic Highlander,  "I  felt  my  heart  swell  to  my 
throat."  f 

After  two  days  spent  in  consultation  on  the 
plans  to  be  adopted,  and  particularly  in  devis- 
ing measures  for  securing  the  co-operation  of 
such  of  the  clans  as  were  supposed  to  be  well 
affected  to  the  cause,  Clanranald,  accompanied  by 
Allan  Macdonald,  a  younger  brother  of  Kinloch- 
moidart, was  dispatched  on  an  embassy  to  Sir 
Alexander  Macdonald  of  Sleat,  in  the  Island  of 
Skye,  and  to  the  laird  of  M'Leod,  with  a  view  to 
induce  them  to  engage  in  the  enterprise.  Dur- 
ing the  absence  of  these  mes-  Charles  pro- 
sengers,  Charles,  on  the  25th  July  ceeds  to  the 
(old  style),  first  set  foot  on  the  mainland. 
Scottish  mainland.  He  landed  on  the  southern 
shore  of  Lochnanuagh,  and  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Borodale,  in  a  farm-house  belonging  to 
young  Clanranald.  He  was  attended  on  this  occa- 
sion by  the  gentlemen  who  had  accompanied  him 
from  France,  and  in  this  secluded  spot  impatiently 
awaited  the  return  of  his  emissaries.  On  their 
arrival,  he  had  the  mortification  of  finding  that 
their  mission  had  failed  of  its  object.  The  chiefs, 
on  whose  support  he  had  confidently  reckoned, 
wisely  refused  to  engage  in  an  enterprise  at  once 
so  hazardous  and  hopeless.  His  prospects  of  suc- 
cess were  thus  once  more  overclouded,  and  to  a 
mind  less  sanguine  than  that  of  Charles,  the  whole 
project  might  well  have  been  deemed  on  the  point 
of  failure. 

However  much  to  be  condemned  and  deplored, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  undaunted  and 
tenacious  perseverance  of  Charles  in  pursuit  of 
his  great  object.  He  now  sent  letters  to  such  of 
the  Highland  chieftains  as  he  thought  most  likely 
to  join  him,  among  whom  were  Cameron  of  Lochiel, 
Sir  Alexander  Macdonald,  and  M'Leod.  Lochiel, 
the  grandson  of  the  famous  old  chief  who  fought  at 
Killiecrankie,  was  the  first  to  make  his  appearance, 
although  his  mind  had  been  previously  made  up  to 
stand  aloof  from  an  enterprise  which  he  considered 
rash  and  hazardous  in  the  extreme.  For  a  long 
time  he  remained  unmoved  by  either  argument  or 
entreaty,  but  Charles,  at  last,  had  the  tact  to  find  a 
way  to  his  heart,  if  not  to  his  head.  "  I  am  resolved," 
he  said  "  to  put  all  to  the  hazard.  In  a  few  days  I 
will  erect  the  royal  standard,  and  proclaim  to  the 
people  of  Britain  that  Charles  Stewart  is  come 
over  to  claim  the  crown  of  his  ancestors,  or  perish 
in  the  attempt.     Lochiel,  who,  my  father  has  often 

*  Home's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  427. 

t  Journal  and  Memoirs,  Lockhart  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  480. 
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told  me,  was  our  firmest  friend,  may  stay  at  home 
and  learn   from   the   newspapers   the  fate  of  his 
prince."     The    proud,   yet    warm-hearted    High- 
Lochiel  joins     lander   was    completely  overcome 
diaries.         by  this  appeal,  and,  in  opposition 
to  the  dictates  of  his  better  judgment,  surrendered 
at  discretion.     "  Not  so ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  I  will 
share  the  fate  of  my  prince,  whatever  it  be,  and  so 
shall  every  man  over  whom  nature  or  fortune  has 
given  me  any  power."     This  was  the  turning-point 
of  the  enterprise.     Had  Lochiel  stood  firm  it  could 
not  have  proceeded  another  step,  for  without  his 
concurrence,   as   was   generally   admitted   by  the 
Highlanders   of  that   period,   not  a  single   chief 
would   have  joined  the  standard    of  the  Prince. 
Lochiel  lost  no  time  in  returning  home  to  raise  his 
clan ;  and,  on  the  6th  of  August,  Charles  issued 
orders  for  all  chiefs  favourable  to  his  cause  to  meet 
him,  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month,  at  Glenfinnan, 
where  he  had  resolved  to  hoist  the  royal  standard. 
Clanranald,  as  already  mentioned,  had,  in   the 
meantime,  returned  from  the  Isle 
Clam-a^ald'a      of  Skve»  but  the  report  he  brought 
mission  with  him  of  the  result  of  his  mis- 

10  fhsu '8land  si°n  was  far  fr°m  encouraging.  Sir 
Alexander  Macdonald  and  M'Leod 
fully  coincided  in  the  unfavourable  opinion  of  the 
enterprise  at  first  so  strongly  expressed  by  every 
chief  whose  aid  had  hitherto  been  invoked.  The 
temerity  of  Charles  in  making  such  an  attempt 
without  foreign  assistance,  or  even  any  assurance 
of  support  at  home,  seemed  to  them  little  less  than 
insanity.  They  positively  refused  their  co-operation, 
and  ventured  to  tender  their  advice  that  he  should 
immediately  return  to  France.  They  were  by  no 
means  unfriendly  to  the  cause,  but  had,  on  the  con- 
trary, previously  pledged  themselves  to  support  it. 
That  promise,  however,  they  now  alleged,  and  no 
doubt  with  truth,  was  contingent  on  the  prince's 
bringing  along  with  him  the  necessary  supplies,  as 
well  as  a  sufficient  number  of  troops  from  the  con- 
tinent. So  cautious,  indeed,  were  they  not  to  commit 
themselves,  or  even  incur  any  imputation  or  sus- 
picion of  disaffection  to  the  reigning  sovereign,  that 
they  wrote  to  the  government  apprising  them  of 
the  arrival  of  Charles,  though  not  until  nine  days 
after  his  landing.* 

The  exciting  intelligence  of  the  landing  of  the 

Spread  of  the     Prince   and  the  metering  of  the 
news  of  the      clans  speedily  penetrated  the  most 
prince's         sequestered   glens   of  that   moun- 
tainous   region,   and    everywhere 
kindled  a  flame   of  enthusiasm   among  the  half- 
civilised  inhabitants  ;  but  it  was  some  time  before 
any  but  the  most  vague  and  uncertain  rumours 
reached  the  military  stations  of  the  government. 
No  great  importance  was  at  first  attached  to  these 
A  partv  sent      almost   incredible   reports  ;  never- 
to  reinforce      theless,  the  governor  of  Fort  Au- 

iheAv"n8on  of    gustus  took  the  precaution  of  dis- 
Fort  William—   ■   .  ..  v  .  . 

patching   two    companies   of  the 

Royals,  under  the  command  of  Captain,  afterwards 
*  M'Leod's  letter  in  the  Cuiloden  Papers,  p.  203. 


General  Scott,  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  Fort 
William.  They  took  the  military  road,  which  in 
that  quarter  wound  through  a  mountain  pass 
twenty  miles  in  length,  flanked  on  the  one  side  by 
a  range  of  mountains,  while  the  other  skirted  the 
shores  of  Loch  Oich  and  Loch  Lochy.  They  had 
proceeded  as  far  as  the  bridge  thrown  across  the 
Spean,  when  they  were  alarmed  by  the  sound  of 
a  bagpipe  and  the  appearance  of  a  party  of  High- 
landers with  drawn  swords,  which  they  brandished 
in  a  furious  and  menacing  manner.  Scott,  know- 
ing neither  the  strength  nor  the  object  of  this  war- 
like array,  thought  it  prudent  to  call  a  halt,  while 
he  sent  forward  a  sergeant  and  his  own  servant  to 
inquire  what  were  their  intentions.  The  two 
messengers  were  instantly  made  prisoners  and 
hurried  across  the  bridge.  Here  another  party  of 
the  Highlanders  was  stationed,  whose  numbers 
Scott  had  no  means  of  ascertaining,  and,  as  his 
own  party  consisted  chiefly  of  raw  recruits,  he  was 
unwilling  to  risk  an  encounter  against  what 
might  prove  overwhelming  odds.  Accordingly, 
leaving  the  two  prisoners  to  their  fate,  he  com- 
menced a  retreat,  which  he  was  suffered  to  con- 
tinue for  some  time  without  molestation.  The 
crafty  Highlanders,  who,  after  all,  _are  attacked 
were  only  about  a  dozen  in  number,  by  the  High- 
took  a  short  cut  across  the  hills,  and,  landers  and 
concealing  themselves  behind  some  ma  e  Prl80ners- 
trees  that  overhung  the  narrowest  part,  of  the  road, 
commenced  firing  on  Scott  and  his  party  as  soon  as 
they  made  their  appearance.  The  report  of  the 
firearms  quickly  brought  reinforcements  to  the  at- 
tacking party,  while  Captain  Scott  and  his  little 
band,  so  situated  as  to  be  unable  to  make  any  resist- 
ance, could  only  continue  their  route  with  accele- 
rated speed.  Having  reached  the  east  end  of  Loch 
Lochy,  they  marched  across  the  narrow  isthmus  by 
which  it  is  separated  from  Loch  Oich,  with  the 
intention  of  taking  possession  of  the  castle  of  Inver- 
gary,  the  seat  of  the  chief  of  Glengarry  ;  but  they 
had  not  proceeded  far  before  they  found  the  clan 
drawn  out  to  oppose  them.  By  this  time  the 
party  by  whom  they  had  been  at  first  attacked,  now 
joined  by  Macdonald  of  Keppoch,  hung  upon  their 
rear,  while  a  third  party  of  Highlanders  made  their 
appearance  on  an  adjoining  hill.  To  spare  the 
effusion  of  blood,  Keppoch,  advancing  alone,  offered 
favourable  terms  to  the  distressed  soldiers  if  they 
would  surrender,  but  assured  them  they  would  be 
cut  to  pieces  if  they  ventured  to  resist.  Scott, 
seeing  no  means  of  escape,  and  suffering  from  a 
wound  which  he  had  received  in  the  defile,  wisely 
accepted  the  terms  offered.  The  party  were  made 
prisoners  and  consigned  to  the  custody  of  Lochiel, 
who  treated  them  with  great  kindness.  In  this 
affair  the  Highlanders  escaped  without  loss,  but 
two  of  the  royalists  were  killed* — the  first  victims 
of  this  ill-fated  rebellion. 

On  the  11th  of  August  Charles  removed  from 
Borodale  to  Kinlochmoidart,  a  mansion  about  seven 
miles  off,  belonging  to  the  chief  of  that  name.    Here 

*  Home's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  4to.  p.  46,  et  teq. 
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he  remained  until  the  18th,  when  he  proceeded  to 
Charles  pro-      Glenaladale,  and   next    day,  with 
ceeds  to         twenty-five    attendants,   sailed   to 
Glenfinnan.      Glenfinnan,  the  appointed  place  of 
rendezvous  for  the  clans,  where  his  standard  was  to 
be  raised.     Glenfinnan  is  a  narrow  vale,  through 
which  the  river  Finnan  flows  between  high  and 
rocky  mountains;    it  is  about  fifteen  miles  from 
Fort  William,  and  an  equal  distance  from  Boro- 
dale.     On  his  arrival  about  noon,  Charles  found 
this   sequestered   glen    in    its    usual    silent    and 
solitary  condition.      No   gathering  of  the  clans 
was  there  to  welcome   their  prince,  and  to  wit- 
ness  the   important  ceremony   he    had    come    to 
perform.     Entering  a  little  hovel,  he  waited  for 
two  hours,  with  the  utmost  impatience,  the  arrival 
of  his  friends.     At  length  the  welcome  sound  of 
the  bagpipe  on  the  opposite  hill  announced  their 
approach,  and  a  band  of  the  Camerons,  seven  or 
eight  hundred  in  number,  headed  by  Lochiel,  were 
seen  marching  down  the  declivity.     They  moved  in 
two  columns  of  three  abreast,  between  which  were 
the  royalist  prisoners  they  had  so  recently  cap- 
liaising  of  the    tured.     A  little  knoll  about  the 
standard.        middle  of  the  glen  was  selected  as 
the  spot  on  which  to  set  up  the  standard ;  *  and 
Tullibardine,   then    bending  under  the  weight  of 
years,  was  on  account  of  his  rank  held  entitled  to 
the  distinction  of  performing  the  ceremony.     The 
banner  was  of  red  silk,  having  in  the  centre  a 
white  space,  on   which  was  afterwards  inscribed 
the  motto,  "Tandem  Triumphans ; "  and  Tulli- 
bardine, having  taken   his  station  on  the  knoll, 
with  the  assistance  of  two  attendants,  unrolled  the 
banner,  and  flung  its  fatal  folds  upon  the  moun- 
tain  breeze   amidst    shouts    that    made    all    the 
mountains  ring  again,  and  the  tossing  up  of  bon- 
nets,   which,    in    the   words    of   an    eye-witness, 
darkened  the  air  like  a  cloud.     When  silence  had 
been  restored,  Tullibardine  read  aloud  the  com- 
mission  of    the   Pretender,   constituting  his  son, 
Charles,  sole  regent  of  the  kingdom ;  and  also  his 
manifesto  setting  forth  the  grievances  of  Scotland 
in  being  reduced  by  the  union  to  the  condition  of 
a  province,  burdened  with  oppressive  taxes,  de- 
prived of  her  trade,  and  placed  under  the  rule  of  a 
military  government ;  and  promising  pardon  to  all 
who  had  deserted  their  duty,  on  condition  of  their 
now  returning  to  their  allegiance.      Both  docu- 
ments bore  the  signature  of  James  as  King  of 
Great  Britain,  and  were  dated  at  Rome,  23rd  of 
December,  1743.      The   ceremony  was  concluded 
with  a  brief  address  by  Charles  himself,  in  which 
he  intimated  that  he  had  come  to  claim  the  king- 
dom on  behalf  of  his  father,  to  whom  it  of  right 
belonged;  that  his  great  object  was  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  the  people  ;  and  that  he  had  selected 
this  part  of  the  kingdom  as  the  most  fitting  place 
in  which  first  to  unfurl  the  royal  standard,  because 
he  knew  that  he  could  there  count  on  the  support 
of  many  brave  men,  who  were  ready,  like  himself, 

*  The  spot  is  now  marked  by  a  monument  with  a  Latin 
inscription. 


to  conquer  or  perish  in  the  attempt.*  In  about 
two  hours  afterwards,  Keppoch  arrived  with  a  band 
of  three  hundred  of  his  retainers,  and  these  were 
joined  before  nightfall  by  a  considerable  party  of  the 
M'Leods,  who  spoke  with  great  indignation  of  the 
defection  of  their  chief,  and  declared  their  deter- 
mination to  return  to  Skye,  and  raise  as  many  men 
as  they  could  in  support  of  the  cause.  The  High- 
land army,  which  now  amounted  Number  of  the 
to  upwards  of  a  thousand  men,  insurgent 
encamped  for  the  night  at  Glen-  army, 

finnan,  and  Sullivan  was  appointed  adjutant  and 
quarter-master- general.  Next  morning  they  com- 
menced their  march,  and  were  soon  joined  by  Mac- 
donald  of  Glencoe  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
by  the  Stewarts  of  Appin,  under  Ardshiei,  with 
two  hundred,  and  by  Glengarry  the  younger  with 
about  the  same  number,  so  that  the  Jacobite  force 
now  amounted  to  about  sixteen  hundred  men. 

Wild  and  extravagant  as  the  project  was,  there 
was  at  this  time  a  remarkable  con-  Feebleness  of 
junction  of  circumstances  in  its  the  government, 
favour.  Those  who  had  joined  the  expedition  still 
kept  possession  of  their  arms,  notwithstanding  the 
order  for  the  disarming  of  the  clans :  the  govern- 
ment were  not  yet  alive  to  their  danger,  and  even 
if  they  had  been,  they  were,  in  consequence  of  the 
absence  of  the  flower  of  the  army  on  the  continent, 
and  the  almost  total  want  of  arms,  ammunition,  and 
money  on  the  part  of  their  servants  in  Scotland,  not 
in  a  condition  to  offer  prompt  and  effectual  resist- 
ance. The  Scottish  nobility  and  gentry  who  hung 
about  the  court,  were  in  general  so  much  absorbed 
in  the  pursuit  of  their  own  personal  and  family  ag- 
grandisement, that  the  well-being  of  their  country, 
and  particularly  that  of  the  Highlands,  had  been 
completely  neglected.  Some  of  the  most  influential 
chieftains,  otherwise  well  affected  to  the  govern- 
ment, had  been  soured  and  disgusted  by  neglect 
and  disappointment;  the  party  favourable  to  the 
Protestant  succession  were  divided  among  them- 
selves, and  many  of  them  had  lapsed  into  a  state 
bordering  on  indifference;  the  Hanoverian  sove- 
reigns were  personally  unpopular,  while  a  natural 
sympathy  was  felt  by  all  classes  for  the  misfortunes 
of  the  ancient  house  of  Stewart. 

King  George  was  at  this  time  in  Hanover,  and 
the  government  was  entrusted  dur-  Patriotic 
ing  his  absence  to  a  regency  com-  conduct  of 
posed  of  his  principal  ministers.  the  President- 
Among  these,  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  under 
the  official  title  of  Secretary-of-state  for  Scotland, 
had  the  principal  management  of  public  affairs  in 
that  country.  It  appears,  however,  that,  notwith- 
standing his  responsible  position,  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  designs  of  Charles  until  he  received  informa- 
tion through  the  vigilance  and  patriotic  zeal  of  the 
Lord-president  Forbes.  That  distinguished  states- 
man, to  whom  his  country  owed  so  deep  a  debt  of 
gratitude,  but  whose  repeated  warnings  and  saga- 
cious counsels  had  been  treated  with  neglect  by 
the  government,  did  not  on  that  account  relax  his 
*  Earl  Stanhope's  History  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  ill.  p.  213, 
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efforts  for  his  country's  good.  It  was  mainly 
through  his  instrumentality  that  the  chieftains  of 
Skve,  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald  and  the  Laird  of 
M'Leod,  were  prevented  from  joining  the  insur- 
gents, and  kept  firm  in  their  allegiance  to  the  house 
of  Hanover.  As  early  as  July  the  President  learned 
from  M'Leod  the  intention  of  Charles  to  make  his 
appearance  in  Scotland  ;  and,  although  he  enter- 
tained some  doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  that  inten- 
tion, he  considered  it  his  duty  to  communicate  an 
account  of  what  he  had  heard  to  Sir  John  Cope, 
then  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  Scot- 
Cope's  land.  Sir  John  immediately  trans- 
correspondence   mitted  the  intelligence  to  the  re- 

with  the        gency,  and  while  he  expressed  his 
govejnment.      doubtg  Qg  tQ  the  fruth  of  the  re_ 

port,  he  urged  them  without  delay  to  send  arms 
to  the  forts  in  Scotland,  for  the  use  of  such  of 
the  clans  as  should  remain  loyal,  and  to  take  all 
possible  measures  to  meet  the  exigency,  if  it 
should  arise.  He  was  answered  on  the  9th  of  July 
by  Tweeddale,  who  by  no  means  viewed  the  matter 
in  aserious  Tight,  and  merely  directed  Cope  to  keep 
a  watchful  eye  upon  the  north,  but  informed  him 
that  the  lords  of  the  regency  could  not  consent  to 
send  arms,  for  fear  of  alarming  the  country.  On 
the  3rd  of  August,  however,  Cope  received  another 
letter  from  Tweeddale,  intimating  that  Charles  had 
actually  left  France  for  the  purpose  of  invading 
Scotland,  commanding  the  general  to  have  his 
troops  in  readiness  to  act  on  a  moment's  notice,  and 
promising  to  send  immediately  the  arms  which  he 
had  previously  requested  in  vain.  On  the  8th  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  Lord- Justice-Clerk,  enclos- 
ing one  that  had  been  sent  to  the  sheriff  of  Argyle, 
reporting  that  Charles  had  landed.  In  the  mean- 
time, M'Leod  had  communicated  to  the  President 
authentic  intelligence  of  Charles's  arrival,  and  of 
Clanranald's  mission  to  the  Isle  of  Skye.  This 
letter  was  shown  by  Forbes  to  Cope  on  the  9th, 
and  was  then  transmitted  to  London,  along  with 
the  other  papers,  in  order  to  rouse  the  govern- 
ment into  action.  At  the  same  time,  the  President, 
the  Lord- Advocate,  and  the  Solicitor-General,  con- 
curred in  representing  to  Cope  "  that  the  most 
effectual  way  of  putting  a  stop  to  wavering  people 
joining  with  the  disaffected,  so  as  to  make  a  for- 
midable body,  was  immediately  to  march  and  stop 
their  progress,"  as  there  is  always  on  such  occasions 
a  great  number  ready  to  join  with  what  they  con- 
sider to  be  the  stronger  party.  On  the  same  day 
the  President  set  out  for  the  Highlands,  and  Cope, 
after  communicating  his  plans  to  Tweeddale,  pre- 
pared to  follow.  The  lords  of  the  regency  were  in 
no  degree  alarmed  by  all  this  startling  intelligence.* 
They  imagined  that  the  mere  presence  of  the  royal 
forces  would  be  sufficient  to  quell  the  insurrection, 
if  it  should  actually  take  place,  and  contented 
themselves  with  sending  injunctions  to  the  general 
to  prosecute  the  plan  he  had  proposed,  to  march 

*  Culloden  Papers,  p.  385;  Marquis  of  Tweeddale' 8 
Letters,  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  General 
Officers:  London,  1749. 


Charles — 
his  retort. 


direct  to  Fort  Augustus,  and  to  attack  and  disperse 

the  rebels  wherever  he  could  find  them. 

Meanwhile,  their  lordships  had,  on  the  6th  of 

August,  issued  a  proclamation  in      r>  • 
..8T1j         „     V,         w    .  Price  set  on 

the   London    Gazette,   offering    a       the  head  of 

reward  of  £30,000  to  any  one  who 
should  seize  and  secure  the  person 
of  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales.  Charles  was 
no  sooner  apprised  of  this  circumstance  than  he 
issued  a  counter  proclamation,  dated  from  "  our 
camp  at  Kinlochiel,"  denouncing  the  proclamation 
of  the  government  as  an  "insolent  attempt,"  and 
offering  a  similar  reward  for  the  capture  of  the 
Elector  of  Hanover,  and  for  preventing  his  land- 
ing on  any  part  of  the  British  coast. 

On  the  19th  of  August,  the  same  day  on  which 
Charles  raised  his  standard  at  Departure  of 
Glenfinnan,  Cope  commenced  his  Cope  for  the 
march  from  Edinburgh.  This  luck-  Highlands, 
less  general  was  a  man  of  undoubted  fidelity  and 
courage,  but  a  mere  disciplinarian,  dull,  stupid,  and 
totally  ignorant  of  the  character  of  the  enemy  he 
had  to  contend  with.  Instead  of  endeavouring, 
like  the  Duke  of  Argyll  in  1715,  to  coop  up  the 
insurgents  within  their  own  barren  domains,  or 
taking  up  a  position  which  would  enable  him  to 
protect  the  capital,  he  adopted  the  plan  of  march- 
ing to  attack  them  in  their  inaccessible  mountain 
fastnesses.  His  army  was  much  too  small  for  the 
service  allotted  to  it,  and  was,  besides,  poorly  ap- 
pointed, and  unaccustomed  to  active  service.  When 
assembled  at  Stirling,  it  was  found  Amount  and 
to  consist  of  twenty-five  companies  condition  of 
of  foot,  amounting  in  all  to  about  CoPe'8  forcea* 
fourteen  hundred  men,  exclusive  of  two  regiments 
of  dragoons,  which,  however,  from  a  belief  that  a 
force  of  this  description  was  unadapttd  for  service 
in  a  mountainous  country,  he  left  behind.  The 
force  at  his  disposal  consisted  of  men  belonging  to 
the  youngest  regiments  in  the  service.  They  were 
consequently  inexperienced,  and,  however  well  dis- 
ciplined, had  yet  to  learn  practically  the  art  of 
war.  He  carried  with  him  a  large  quantity  of 
baggage,  a  drove  of  black  cattle  to  be  slain  for 
food  as  occasion  might  require,  and  about  a  thou- 
sand stand  of  arms,  to  be  distributed  among  such 
volunteers  as  might  range  themselves  under  his 
standard.  He  soon  found,  however,  that  he  had 
little  aid  of  this  kind  to  expect.  The  Duke  of 
Argyll  was  doubtful  how  far  it  would  be  legal  for 
him  to  arm  his  people,  who  had  already  been  dis- 
armed by  act  of  parliament,  without  express  autho- 
rity from  the  legislature;  the  Duke  of  Atholl 
sent  him  a  reinforcement  of  not  more  than  fifteen 
men  ;  while  from  Lord  Glenorchy  he  obtained  only 
a  promise  of  five  hundred,  provided  he  would  wait 
at  Crieff,  where  he  then  was,  for  three  days.  Find- 
ing his  hopes  of  assistance  thus  disappointed,  he 
meditated  an  immediate  return  to  the  capital,  and 
was  only  restrained  from  taking  this  step  by  the 
peremptory  nature  of  his  instructions  from  the 
government.  He,  however,  sent  back  as  a  useless 
encumbrance  seven  hundred  of  the  stand  of  arms 
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with  which  he  had  furnished  himself.  At  the  bridge 
of  Tay  he  was  joined  by  about  fifty  men  of  Lord 
Loudon's  regiment,  but  these,  with  the  exception 
of  about  fifteen,  in  a  few  days  deserted  him,  and, 
going  over  to  the  rebels,  carried  with  them  in- 
formation of  his  movements.  When  he  arrived  at 
Dalnacardoch,  he  received  the  disheartening  intel- 
ligence, that  the  army  of  the  rebels,  superior  to 
his  in  number,  and  in  adaptation  to  the  exigencies 
of  a  Highland  campaign,  were  already  in  posses- 
sion of  the  strongest  positions  in  the  country.  He 
continued  his  march,  notwithstanding,  to  Dal- 
whinnie,  where,  finding  this  information  fully  con- 
firmed, he  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  great  per- 

Perplexity  of  plexity.  His  instructions  were  to 
Cope.  proceed  direct  to  Fort  Augustus. 

To  do  so,  however,  it  would  be  necessary  to  cross 
over  the  summit  of  Corriearrack,  a  lofty  and  almost 
perpendicular  mountain,  at  not  fewer  than  seven- 
teen different  traverses  of  which  his  army  would 
be  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy ;  while  the 
descent,  even  if  they  should  be  so  fortunate  as 
to  reach  the  summit,  would  be  equally  dangerous. 
Two  modes  of  extrication,  each  with  its  attendant 
difficulties  and  disadvantages,  presented  themselves 
to  his  choice.  The  first  and  more  obvious  was  to 
return  ;  but  this  course,  besides  being  contrary  to 
the  orders  of  government,  would  expose  his  men  to 
be  harassed  during  their  retreat  by  the  active  and 
hardy  mountaineers,  who,  being  better  acquainted 
•with  the  country,  and  unencumbered  with  baggage, 
might  cross  the  mountains  in  different  directions,  cut 
off  his  supplies,  or  even  compel  him,  at  the  greatest 
disadvantage,  to  fight  his  way.  The  second  was  to 
proceed  to  Inverness  by  Ruthven.  This  step  would, 
no  doubt,  leave  the  south  open  to  the  enemy  without 
obstruction,  but  the  general  calculated  on  receiv- 
ing assistance  from  the  loyal  clans  in  the  north, 
and  hoped  that  by  threatening  the  lands  of  the 
rebels,  they  would  be  compelled  either  to  remain, 
or  to  return  for  the  protection  of  their  property. 
In  this  dilemma,  Sir  John  called  a  council  of  war, 
to  whom  he  submitted  these  proposals  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  army.  A  solitary  voice  recommended 
that  they  should  take  up  a  strong  position  on  the 
frontier  of  the  Highlands,  and  there  wait  the  attack 
of  the  rebels;  but  this  judicious  counsel  was  disre- 
garded, and  at  last  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to 
adopt  the  preposterous  expedient  of  marching  to 
Inverness,  where  there  was  no  enemy  to  encounter, 
thus  leaving  the  low  country  entirely  unprotected. 

In  the  meantime,  Charles,  who  had  begun  his 
march  about  the  same  time  as  Cope,  had  proceeded 
as  far  as  Moy,  in  Lochaber,  where  he  received  in- 
telligence, by  an  express  from  Gordon  of  Glen- 
bucket,  that  the  royal  army  was  approaching 
Dalwhinnie,  on  their  way  to  Fort  Augustus.  Pie 
instantly  formed  the  resolution  of  pushing  forward 
by  forced  marches,  to  gain  possession  of  the  im- 
portant pass  of  Corriearrack,  and  to  expedite  his 
march,  gave  orders  to  burn  and  otherwise  destroy 
everything  that  might  prove  an  encumbrance. 
Eveu  his  own  personal  baggage  was  sacrificed  to 


this  object.  Having  reached  Aberclialoder,  lie 
was  joined  by  the  Macdonalds  of  Glengarry,  and  the 
Grants  of  Glenmorriston ;  and  when  his  armv 
halted  on  the  summit  of  Corriearrack,  he  found  it 
had  increased  to  eighteen  hundred  men.  Here  he 
fully  expected  to  see  the  royal  army  toiling  up  the 
ascent,  and  involving  themselves  in  those  dangerous 
traverses,  in  which  they  could  easily  have  been 
overwhelmed.  To  his  great  disappointment,  how- 
ever, not  a  man  was  to  be  seen.  During  the  sus- 
pense which  ensued,  a  small  party  of  Highlanders 
made  their  appearance  at  a  distance.  They  were 
at  first  supposed  to  be  a  party  of  the  vanguard  of 
the  royalists;  but  they  turned  out  to  be  deserters, 
bringing  the  astounding  intelli-  Cone  retreats 
gence  that  the  royal  general  had  to  Inverness, 
changed  his  course,  and  was  now  marching  to 
Inverness.  This  news  was  received  by  the  High- 
landers with  a  shout  of  exultation,  and  the  greater 
number  were  eager  to  descend  in  pursuit  of  the 
fugitives.  Apparently  with  this  view,  they  pro- 
ceeded as  far  as  Garriemore,  where  Charles  sum- 
moned a  council  of  war.  The  result  was  that  the 
pursuit  of  the  enemy  was  aban-  c,  . 
doned,  and  it  was  resolved  to  march  resolves  to 
directly  on  the  capital.  The  pru-  march  on  the 
dence  of  this  measure,  in  a  military  capital 
point  of  view,  may  perhaps  be  questioned,  but  it 
was,  at  least,  calculated  by  its  boldness  to  encourage 
their  friends,  and  to  intimidate  their  adversaries. 
In  forming  this  determination  the  council  were  no 
doubt  influenced  partly  by  the  necessity  of  pro- 
curing supplies,  and  partly  by  the  representations 
of  Mr.  Murray  of  Broughton,  who  now  acted  as 
secretary  to  Charles,  and  who  assured  them,  that 
through  the  influence  of  the  Jacobites  it  would  be 
an  easy  matter  to  get  possession  of  the  capital, 
where  these  were  numerous  and  powerful. 

In  two  days  the  insurgent  army  made  their  way 
through  the  mountains  of  Badenoch,  and  entered 
the  vale  of  Atholl.  As  they  descended  into  the 
low  country  they  received,  like  a  mountain  torrent, 
accessions  of  strength  from  every  glen  which  they 
passed.  The  titular  Duke  of  Perth,  Lord  George 
Murray,  Lords  Nairn,  and  Strathallan,  Oliphiint 
of  Gask,  and  Mercer  of  Aldie,  were  the  most  im 
portant  of  the  new  recruits,  not  a  few  of  whom 
were  like  those  who  repaired  to  David  in  the  ca\p 
of  Adullum — every  one  that  was  in  distress,  and 
every  one  that  was  in  debt,  and  every  one  tha: 
was  discontented.  The  Earl  of  Kilmarnock,  who 
subsequently  joined  the  rebels,  was  so  miserably 
poor  that  he  was  often  obliged  to  depend  on  the 
charity  of  his  friends  for  a  dinner;  and  bra\e, 
sturdy,  plain-spoken  old  Balmerino,  when  accused 
of  treason,  said,  "  Treason  ! — the  fact  is,  I  was 
starving;  and  if  the  Grand  Turk  had  set  up  his 
standard,  I  would  have  been  compelled  to  join  it." 
When  the  Highlanders  reached  Blair,  the  seat  of  t  lit- 
Duke  of  Atholl,  who  had  fled  at  their  approach,  his 
brother,  Tullibardine,  took  temporary  possession  of 
the  ducal  palace,  of  which,  but  for  his  attachment,  to 
the  cause  of  the  Pretender,  he  would  have  been  the 
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acknowledged  and  rightful  owner.  Here  he  gave 
a  magnificent  banquet  to  Charles,  who  remained 
two  days  in  the  enjoyment  of  this  singular  species 
of  hospitality.  In  the  meantime,  Lochiel  and 
Nairn  were  dispatched  to  Dunkeld  and  Perth,  to 
—he  makes  Proclaim  James  VIII.  They  were 
his  public  followed  by  the  insurgent  army,  the 
entry  into  vanguard  of  which  arrived  at  Perth 
on  the  3rd  of  September ;  and  next 
day  Charles,  attended  by  the  main  body,  made  his 
public  entry  into  the  town  amidst  the  acclamations 
of  the  people.  Here  he  remained  a  week  to  col- 
lect supplies,  of  which  he  stood  much  in  need, 
as  out  of  four  thousand  louis-d'ors  which  he  had 
when  he  left  France,  only  one  now  remained  in  his 
possession.  He  obtained  £500  from  the  town  of 
Perth ;  several  sums  were  voluntarily  transmitted 
to  him  by  his  partizans  at  Edinburgh ;  and  Clan- 
ranald  and  Keppoch  were  dispatched  with  a  party 
of  Macdonalds  to  Dundee,  where  they  levied  public 
contributions,  and  seized  two  vessels  in  the  har- 
bour laden  with  arms  and  ammunition,  which  they 
immediately  forwarded  to  Perth,  for  the  use  of  the 
army. 

Having  replenished  his  exchequer  as  well  as  re- 
March  of  the  cnnteQ  hi8  forces,  Charles  quitted 
Highlanders      Perth  on  the  1 1  th  of  September,  and 

flFYT  ^h^h10    resumec*  n*s  adventurous  march  to 
in  urg  .       tjie  soutj1>     The  direct  roa(j  t0  the 

capital  led  across  the  Firth  of  Forth,  by  the  Queen's 
Ferry  ;  but  all  the  boats  on  the  north  side  having 
been  removed,  he  had  no  means  of  conveying  his 
troops  across  the  estuary ;  and  as  Stirling  Bridge 
was  commanded  by  the  guns  of  the  castle,  he  was 
obliged  to  take  a  circuitous  route,  and  to  cross  the 
Forth  above  Stirling.  The  various  localities  which 
the  prince  passed  over  in  this  march  were  associ- 
ated with  the  most  memorable  and  spirit-stirring 
events  in  Scottish  history.  At  Scone  his  great 
ancestor,  Robert  Bruce,  was  solemnly  crowned  on 
taking  up  arms  against  the  oppressor  of  his 
country,  as  were  his  predecessors  on  the  throne 
from  the  days  of  Malcolm  Canmore  downwards. 
Near  Dunblane,  where  Charles  spent  the  first  night, 
is  Sheriffmuir,  where  was  fought  the  doubtful  battle 
which  arrested  the  progress  of  Mar's  rebellion. 
Crossing  the  Forth— the  Rubicon  of  his  enterprise, 
which  used  to  bridle  the  wild  Highlandmen— at 
the  fords  of  Frew,  about  eight  miles  above  Stirling, 
and  keeping  to  the  south,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
guns  of  the  castle,  Charles  saw  at  a  distance  the 
battlements  of  that  celebrated  fortress,  the  birth- 
place of  James  II.  and  James  V.,  and  long  the 
favourite  abode  of  the  Scottish  monarchs.  He  then 
traversed,  on  the  14th,  the  field  of  Bannockburn — 
the  Marathon  of  Scotland — where  Robert  Bruce, 
against  fearful  odds,  gained  that  great  victory  which 
established,  on  a  secure  basis,  the  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence of  his  country.  The  Highland  army  passed 
the  night  on  the  neighbouring  field  of  Sauchie, 
where  King  James,  the  third  of  his  ill-fated  race 
who  bore  that  name,  was  defeated  and  slain  by  his 
rebel  subjects,  headed  by  his  own  son.    Then  came 


the  Torwood  and  Falkirk,  associated  with  the 
memory  of  the  patriot-hero  Wallace,  and  des- 
tined soon  to  be  the  scene  of  the  last  fruitless  vic- 
tory won  by  the  prince's  own  army.  On  the  16th 
he  reached  Linlithgow,  long  a  seat  of  Scottish 
royalty,  the  birthplace  of  the  beautiful  and  unfor- 
tunate Queen  Mary,  and  the  scene  of  the  murder 
of  the  great  regent  Moray.  Traversing  scenes 
such  as  these,  which  could  not  have  been  surveyed 
without  emotion  by  the  heir  of  the  ancient  royal 
race  of  Scotland, — himself  engaged  in  an  enterprise 
which  in  daring  is  worthy  to  be  associated  with 
the  most  memorable  deeds  of  his  ancestors, — the 
prince,  on  the  17th,  reached  the  village  of  Cor- 
storphine,  only  four  miles  distant  from  the  capital. 
To  avoid  the  exposure  of  his  troops  to  the  fire  of 
the  castle  guns,  he  turned  aside  in  a  southerly 
direction  toward  the  little  village  of  Slateford,  and 
fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Gray's  Mill,  about  two 
miles  from  the  city. 

Meanwhile,  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  were  in  a 
state  of  great  excitement  and  per-  Excitement  in 
turbation.  The  castle,  situated  on  the  capital— 
an  inaccessible  rock,  and  held  by  a  sufficient  garrison, 
was  quite  secure ;  but  the  city  was  protected  on  the 
south  and  east  only  by  an  old  wall,  hastily  erected 
after  the  battle  of  Flodden ;  by  a  shallow  lake, 
called  the  Nor'  Loch,  on  the  northern  side ;  and  by 
some  slight  fortifications  recently  thrown  up  under 
the  direction  of  the  celebrated  Professor  M'Laurin. 
The  wall  was  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  height,  and 
was  embattled,  but  the  parapet  was  too  narrow  for 
mounting  cannon,  and  was  in  various  places  over 
looked  by  lines  of  lofty  houses,  only  a  few  feet 
distant,  so  that,  in  reality,  it  afforded  very  little 
protection  to  the  city.  The  Lord  Provost,  Archibald 
Stewart,  was  a  well-known  Jacobite,  and  was  after- 
wards brought  to  trial  for  alleged  neglect  of  duty 
in  this  emergency.  He  certainly  was  not  hearty 
in  taking  or  countenancing  measures  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  capital,  and  his  reluctance  to  assist  in 
the  preparations  which  were  made  to  resist  the 
attacks  of  the  Highlanders  is  said  to  have  been 
increased  by  his  desire  to  thwart  his  burghal  rivals, 
who,  under  the  leadership  of  ex-provost  Drum- 
mond,  were  zealous  in  their  efforts  to  defend  the 
town  ;  but  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  autho- 
rities were  utterly  inadequate  for  that  purpose. 
The  only  trustworthy  force  in  the  city,  in  addition 
to  two  regiments  of  dragoons,  consisted  of  the 
veteran  and  worn-out  soldiers  called  the  Town 
Guard,  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  in  number. 
There  was,  indeed,  a  numerous  —measures 
body  of  militia,  called  the  Trained  adopted  for  its 
Bands,  divided  into  sixteen  com-  etence. 

panies,  and  amounting  to  upwards  of  a  thousand 
men,  but  they  were  entirely  undisciplined,  and 
not  a  few  of  them  were  known  to  be  disaffected 
towards  the  Hanoverian  cause.  Towards  the  end 
of  August,  the  more  zealous  citizens  had  proposed 
to  raise  a  regiment  of  a  thousand  men  for  the 
defence  of  the  town,  to  be  paid  by  voluntary  sub- 
scription ;  and  the  professors  of  the  university  and 
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the  clergy,  who  were  warmly  attached  to  the 
government,  made  liberal  offers  of  money  for  that 
purpose.  But  the  royal  permission  was  not  ob- 
tained till  the  9th  of  September,  and  up  to  the 
time  of  Prince  Charles's  arrival  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  capital  only  two  hundred  men  had  been 
embodied,  and  these  were  for  the  most  part  persons 
of  dissolute  character,  who  were  tempted  to  enlist 
The  Edinburgh  merely  by  the  promise  of  pay.  In 
Kegiment  and  addition  to  this  force,  which  was  de- 
volunteers.  signated  the  Edinburgh  Regiment, 
about  four  hundred  of  the  inhabitants  formed  them- 
selves into  a  separate  band  or  association,  and  were 
supplied  with  arms  from  the  castle.  They  were 
divided  into  six  companies,  officers  were  appointed 
to  command  them,  and  they  were  regularly  drilled 
twice  a  day.  Several  old  pieces  of  cannon  were 
placed  on  the  walls,  chiefly  obtained  from  the  ship- 
ping at  Leith,  and  the  various  gates  of  the  city 
were  strongly  barricaded.  "  Many  of  the  volunteers 
were,  doubtless,  gallant  young  men,  students  from 
the  university,  and  so  forth  ;  but  by  far  the  greater 
part  were  citizens,  at  an  age  unfit  to  take  up  arms, 
without  previous  habit  and  experience.  Many  of 
them  were,  moreover,  Oneyers  and  Moneyers,  as 
Fa<staff  says — men  whose  word  upon  'Change 
would  go  much  farther  than  their  blows  in  battle. 
Most  had  ships  to  be  plundered,  houses  to  be 
burned,  children  to  be  brained  with  Lochaber 
axes,  and  wives  and  daughters  to  be  treated  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  war."  *  They  had,  therefore, 
no  great  stomach,  even  from  the  first,  for  the 
dangers  of  an  encounter  with  stalwart  Highland 
savages,  and  on  the  near  approach  of  the  insur- 
gent army,  their  show  of  valour  and  zeal  very 
speedily  disappeared. 

When  intelligence  was  received  that  the  van  of 
the  rebel  army  had  reached  the  village  of  Kirk- 
liston, a  few  miles  to  the  west  of  the  city,  it  was 
proposed  by  General  Guest,  governor  of  the  castle, 
that  the  two  regiments  of  dragoons,  supported  by 
the  town  guard,  the  Edinburgh  regiment,  and 
the  volunteers,  should  march  out  and  give  battle 
to  the  enemy.  This  proposal  was  agreed  to  by  the 
provost,  who  placed  ninety  of  the  town  guard  at 
the  disposal  of  General  Guest,  and  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  of  the  volunteers  pledged  them- 
selves to  join  in  the  movement,  and  to  march  out 
with  the  dragoons.  The  appointed  signal  for  their 
assembling  was  the  ringing  of  the  fire-bell,  and  its 
ominous  sound  was  heard  on  the  forenoon  of  Sabbath 
the  loth,  during  divine  service;  but,  "instead  of 
rousing  the  hearts  of  the  volunteers  like  the  sound 
of  a  trumpet,  it  rather  reminded  them  of  a  passing 
knell."  The  churches  were  immediately  emptied, 
and  the  inhabitants  in  a  state  of  great  excitement 
poured  out  into  the  High  Street,  where  they  found 
the  volunteers  drawn  up  in  the  Lawn-market,  pre- 
paratory to  marching  against  the  insurgents.  Im- 
mediately after,  Hamilton's  dragoons,  who  had  been 
summoned  from  Leith,  rode  up  the  street  on  their 
way   to   Corstorphine,   and   were   welcomed   with 

.*  Sir  Waller  Scott;  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xxxvi. 
TOL.  II. 


loud  huzzas.  At  sight  of  the  volunteers  they 
in  turn  shouted,  and  clashed  their  swords  against 
each  other.  The  volunteers  now  prepared  to 
march,  but  their  mothers,  wives,  and  other  female 
relatives  and  friends,  clinging  to  them,  implored 
them  with  tears  and  cries  not  to  risk  their  lives  in 
an  encounter  with  savage  Highlandmen.  At  the 
word  of  command,  however,  they  Pusillanimity 
began  their  march  up  the  Lawn-  of  the 

market,  led  by  their  captain,  Ex-  volunteers. 
provost  Drummond,  but  the  scene  they  had  just 
witnessed  had  not  tended  to  animate  their  drooping 
courage.  Some  lagged  behind,  some  stood  still  in 
the  street,  some  slipped  aside  into  closes  or  courts, 
some  bolted  into  houses  whose  doors  stood  tempt- 
ingly open.  In  descending  the  famous  West  Bow, 
they  disappeared  by  scores  under  doorways  or 
down  wynds,  until  when  their  commander  halted 
at  the  West  Port  and  looked  behind  him,  he  found, 
to  his  surprise  and  mortification,  that  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  valiant  followers  had  disappeared,  and 
that  only  a  few  of  his  personal  friends  remained. 
The  author  of  a  contemporary  pamphlet — alleged  to 
be  David  Hume — afterwards  compared  their  march 
to  the  course  of  the  Rhine,  which  at  one  place  is  a 
majestic  river  rolling  its  waves  through  fertile 
fields,  but,  being  continually  drawn  off  by  little 
canals,  at  last  dwindles  into  a  small  rivulet,  and 
is  almost  lost  in  the  sands  before  reaching  the 
ocean.* 

Lieutenant  Lindsay  returned  to  the  Lawn- 
market,  where  he  found  a  considerable  body  of  the 
volunteers  still  standing  in  the  street,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  one  hundred  and  forty- one 
to  accompany  him  to  the  Grass-market,  where  they 
joined  Drummond's  small  party.  But  as  they 
were  standing  near  the  West  Port  before  setting 
out,  Dr.  Wishart,  Principal  of  the  University,  came 
down  with  several  other  clergymen,  and  entreated 
the  volunteers  to  remain  within  the  city.  This 
prudent  advice  was  adopted  after  a  slight  show 
of  reluctance.  The  preposterous  movement  was 
abandoned;  the  raw  levies  were  led  back  to 
the  college  yard,  and  dismissed  for  the  evening. 
The  town  guard,  however,  and  the  men  of  the 
Edinburgh  regiment  marched  out  by  order  of  the 
provost,  and  joined  the  dragoons  at  Corstor- 
phine. As  there  was  no  appearance  of  the 
enemy,  Colonel  Gardiner  retired  at  sunset  with  the 
two  regiments  of  dragoons  to  a  field  betwixt  Edin- 
burgh and  Leith,  leaving  a  small  party  of  his  men 
to  watch  the  motions  of  the  Highlanders;  and  the 
civic  troops  returned  at  the  same  time  to  the  city. 
During  the  night  the  walls  of  the  city  were  guarded 
by  six  or  seven  hundred  men,  consisting  of  the 
trained  bands,  volunteers,  and  some  auxiliaries 
from  Musselburgh  and  Dalkeith.  The  same  night 
Brigadier  Fowkes  arrived  from  London,  and  next, 
morning  superseded  Colonel  Gardiner  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  dragoons,  whom  he  led  out  to  a  field 
near  Coltbridge,  about  two  miles  west  from  the 
city.     The  Highlanders,  on  approaching  Corstor- 

*  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  173. 
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phine,  perceived  the  reconnoitering  party  left,  there 
on  the  preceding  evening,  and  a  few  mounted 
gentlemen  were  sent  forward  to  ascertain  their 
number.  As  they  rode  up  towards  the  regulars, 
they  fired  their  pistols  at  them,  according  to  the 
Panic  of  the  usual  custom  of  skirmishers.  An 
dragoons.  unaccountable  panic  immediately 
seized  the  dragoons.  They  wheeled  about,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  their  officers,  galloped  off 
towards  the  main  body  at  Coltbridge,  to  whom  they 
communicated  their  fears.  Brigadier  Fowkes  found 
it  necessary  to  order  a  retreat,  which  was  speedily 
converted  into  a  flight;  and  between  three  and 
four  o'clock  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  witnessed 
the  alarming  spectacle  of  the  dragoons  galloping 
in  the  greatest  confusion  and  terror  along  the 
ground  now  occupied  by  Prince's  Street.  They 
halted  for  a  few  minutes  at  Leith,  but  on  a  cry 
being  raised  that  the  Highlanders  were  at  hand, 
they  resumed  their  flight  as  far  as  Prestonpans. 
In  the  course  of  the  night,  terrified  by  a  cry  for 
assistance  from  one  of  their  comrades  who  had 
fallen  into  a  disused  coalpit  full  of  water,  the 
craven  dragoons  once  more  took  to  their  heels,  and 
never  drew  bridle  till  they  reached  North  Berwick, 
twenty  miles  to  the  east  of  Edinburgh.  Colonel 
Gardiner  had  taken  up  his  quarters  for  the  night 
in  his  own  house,  which  was  close  by  the  field 
chosen  by  the  dragoons  for  their  bivouac.  When 
he  rose  in  the  morning,  he  found  all  his  men  gone, 
and  was  obliged  to  follow,  with  a  heavy  heart,  in 
the  direction  they  had  taken.  The  road  along  which 
they  had  fled  was  strewed  with  swords,  pistols,  and 
firelocks,  which  the  terror-stricken  dragoons  had 
thrown  away  to  expedite  their  flight.  The  gallant 
veteran,  deeply  depressed  by  the  shameful  conduct 
of  his  men,  caused  these  weapons  to  be  collected 
and  carried  in  covered  carts  to  Dunbar,*  whither 
the  dragoons  had  preceded  him. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  Monday  the  capital 
Agitation  of  was  in  a  state  of  great  agitation, 
the  citizens      Earlv  in  the  day  a  message  from 

of  Edinburgh.     ^   ^^   ^    delivered    to    the 

citizens,  by  a  person  named  Alves,  requiring  them 
to  submit,  and  threatening  them  with  military  exe- 
cution if  they  ventured  to  resist.  After  the  flight 
of  the  dragoons,  crowds  of  the  inhabitants  collected 
in  the  streets,  and  clamoured  loudly  for  the  sur- 
render Qf  the  city.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon the  provost  called  a  meeting  of  the  magistrates 
to  consider  what  should  be  done.  The  officers 
of  the  crown  were  invited  to  attend,  and  give 
their  advice;  but  it  was  found  that  they  had 
prudently  withdrawn  from  the  city.  A  large 
number  of  unauthorised  persons  crowded  into  the 
chamber  where  the  provost  and  magistrates  were 
assembled,  so  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  ad- 
journ to  the  New  Church  aisle,  where  the  ques- 
Negotiations  ti°n  "  Defend  or  not  defend  the 
for  a  town  "  was  put.     The  meeting  was 

surren  er.        exceedingly  noisy  and  tumultuous, 
and  whilst  the  excitement  was  at  its  height,  and  the 
*  Home's  Works:  vol.  iii. 


great  majority  were  clamorous  for  surrender,  a 
letter  was  handed  in  from  the  prince  demand- 
ing that  the  city  should  be  given  up,  under  a 
promise  that  the  property  of  the  citizens  should 
be  protected,  and  their  rights  and  liberties  preserved. 
The  perusal  of  this  letter  finally  decided  the  meet- 
ing in  favour  of  a  capitulation,  and  deputies  were 
immediately  appointed  to  wait  on  the  prince  at 
Gray's  Mill,  with  instructions  to  solicit  time  for 
deliberation. 

Meanwhile,  the  volunteers  were  drawn  up  in 
the  street  in  readiness  to  obey  any  orders  that 
might  be  given  them,  when  a  gentlemen,  whose 
person  was  not  recognised,  rode  up  the  West 
Bow  on  a  grey  horse,  and  passing  rapidly  along 
the  front  of  their  line,  cried  out  that  he  had  just 
seen  the  Highlanders,  and  that  they  were  sixteen 
thousand  strong.*  This  announcement  completed 
the  dismay  of  the  disheartened  volunteers,  who  im- 
mediately marched  to  the  castle  and  delivered  up 
their  arms  to  General  Guest.  The  other  bodies  of 
militia  that  had  received  their  arms  from  the 
castle  magazine  speedily  followed  their  example,  so 
that  all  hope  of  resistance  was  now  virtually  laid 
aside,  although  the  trained  bands  still  continued 
to  man  the  walls. 

The  deputies  had  scarcely  left  the  city  to  wait 
upon  the  prince,  when  intelligence  was  received 
by  the  provost  and  magistrates  that  the  transports 
with  General  Cope's  forces  on  board  were  in  sight 
of  Dunbar.  The  prospect  of  speedy  assistance 
from  the  royal  army  somewhat  revived  the  droop- 
ing spirits  of  the  citizens  ;  and  various  projects  for 
the  defence  of  the  capital  were  discussed  by 
General  Guest  and  the  magistrates.  The  deputa- 
tion returned  about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  bringing 
back  another  letter  from  the  prince,  reiterating 
his  demand  to  be  received  peaceably  into  the  city, 
and  appealing  to  his  own  manifesto  and  his  father's 
declaration  as  sufficient  security  for  the  safety  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  demanding  a  positive  answer  be- 
fore two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  magistrates 
were  in  great  perplexity,  and,  after  a  lengthened 
discussion,  sent  out  a  second  deputation  about  that 
hour,  with  a  renewed  request  for  a  little  longer 
time,  under  the  pretext  of  a  wish  to  consult  the 
citizens  ;  but  the  prince  refused  to  admit  them  to 
his  presence,  and  they  were  obliged  to  return  with- 
out accomplishing  their  object. 

Charles  was  fully  aware  of  the  necessity  of 
prompt  measures,  and,  apprehensive  of  the  speedy 
arrival  of  Cope,  he  resolved  that  an  immediate 
attempt  should  be  made  to  take  the  city  by  sur- 
prise. A  detachment  of  nine  hundred  men,  under 
Lochiel,  Keppoch,  Ardshiel,  and  O'Sullivan,  was 
sent  towards  the  city,  carrying  with  them  a  barrel 
of  gunpowder  to  blow  up  one  of  the  gates,  if  neces- 
sary. Marching  across  the  Boroughmoor  by  moon- 
light, they  reached  the  south-eastern  extremity  of 
the  city,  and  stationed  themselves  in  ambush  near 
the  Netherbow  Port.  They  tried  by  a  stratagem 
to  induce  the  guard  to  open  the  gate,  but  without. 
•  Home'B  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  60. 
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effect,  and  were  hesitating  what  course  they  should 
adopt,  when  an  accidental  occurrence  relieved 
them  from  their  perplexity,  and  saved  the  city 
Capture  of  the  an  assault.  About  five  in  the  morn- 
city.  ing  the  gate  was  opened  to  let  out 
the  hackney  coach  which  had  conveyed  the  second 
deputation  to  Gray's  Mill,  the  coachman  wishing 
to  return  to  his  stables  in  the  Canongate,  where  all 
the  hackney  coaches  of  Edinburgh  were  at  that 
time  kept.  As  soon  as  the  portals  were  thrown 
open,  the  Highlanders  rushed  in,  overpowered  and 
disarmed  the  guard,  and  secured  the  guard-house 
and  gate.  O'Suilivan  immediately  sent  round  de- 
tachments to  the  other  gates  of  the  city,  and  to 
the  stations  upon  the  walls,  and  took  possession  of 
these  also  without  noise  or  bloodshed,  as  quietly,  says 
a  contemporary,  as  one  guard  would  relieve  another 
iu  the  ordinary  routine  of  duty.*  To  the  surprise 
of  the  assailants,  not  a  single  armed  man  was  to  be 
seen  in  the  streets,  and  the  inhabitants  seemed  all 
buried  in  slumber,  except  a  few  who,  roused  from 
sleep  by  the  screaming  of  the  bagpipes,  and  the 
shouts  of  the  Highlanders,  were  seen  in  their 
night-dresses  timidly  peeping  out  of  the  windows 
at  the  appalling  spectacle  of  a  body  of  fierce-looking 
savages  rushing  up  the  street. 

At  daybreak  the  Camerons  were  marched  up  to 
the  Cross,  and  remained  posted  in  the  Parliament 
Close  till  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  without  a  man 
quitting  the  ranks,  or  offering  the  slightest  injury 
to  the  persons  or  property  of  the  inhabitants.  A 
strong  guard  was  also  stationed  at  the  head  of  the 
West  Bow,  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  all  com- 
munication between  the  city  and  the  castle. 

Charles,  meanwhile,  had  passed  an  anxious 
March  of  night.  He  had  slept  only  two 
Charles  to  hours,  and  that  without  taking  off 
Holyrood.  his  Q\0faeSm  At  an  early  hour  he 
received  the  gratifying  intelligence  of  the  capture 
of  the  city,  and  immediately  prepared  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  palace  of  his  ancestors.  Making  a 
detour  to  the  south,  to  avoid  the  fire  of  the  castle, 
till  he  reached  Braidsburn,  he  turned  towards  the 
city  as  far  as  the  Buck  Stone,  a  mass  of  granite 
on  the  side  of  the  turnpike  road  near  Morning- 
side,  on  which  his  ancestor,  James  IV.,  is  said  to 
have  planted  the  royal  standard  when  he  mustered 
the  array  of  his  kingdom  on  the  Boroughmoor, 
before  the  campaign  which  terminated  in  the  fatal 
battle  of  Flodden.  He  then  turned  off  to  the  east 
by  a  beech-shaded  cross-road  which  leads  by  the 
interesting  old  mansion  of  Grange  t  to  Causeway- 
side  and  Newington.  Entering  the  queen's  park 
near  Priestfield  by  a  breach  which  had  been  made 
in  the  wall,  Charles  traversed  the  Hunter's  Bog, 
whose  recesses  had  often  echoed  to  the  bugle  horn 
of  his  ancestors.  He  left  his  troops  there  about 
noon,  and  rode  forward  towards  Holyrood,  attended 
by  the  Duke  of  Perth  and  Lord  Elcho,  and  followed 

*  Home,  vol.  iii.  p.  67. 

f  The  seat  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  author 
of  the  Account  of  the  Moray  Floods,  and  other  well-known 
works.  Principal  Robertson  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life 
in  this  mansion. 


by  a  train  of  gentlemen.  On  reaching  the  emi- 
nence below  the  famous  St.  Anthony's  Chapel  and 
Well,  where  for  the  first  time  he  came  within 
sight  of  the  old  palace,  he  alighted  from  his  horse, 
and  paused  for  a  brief  space  to  survey  the  beautiful 
scene.  Then  descending  to  the  Duke's  Walk  (so 
named  because  it  had  been  the  favourite  resort  of 
his  grandfather,  to  whose  flagrant  roisgovern- 
ment  he  owed  his  exile),  he  halted  for  a  few  minutes 
to  show  himself  to  the  people,  who  now  flocked 
around  him  in  great  numbers  with  mingled  feel- 
ings of  curiosity  and  admiration.  Loud  huzzas 
came  from  the  crowd,  and  many  of  the  enthusiastic 
Jacobites  knelt  down  and  kissed  his  hand.  He 
then  mounted  his  horse, — a  fine  bay  gelding  which 
had  been  presented  to  him  by  the  Duke  of  Perth, — 
and  rode  slowly  towards  the  palace.  On  arriving 
in  front  of  Holyrood  House,  he  alighted,  and  was 
about  to  enter  the  royal  dwelling,  when  a  can- 
non-ball fired  from  the  castle  struck  the  front  of 
James  V.'s  tower,  and  brought  down  a  quantity 
of  rubbish  into  the  courtyard.  No  injury  was 
done,  however,  by  this  gratuitous  act  of  annoyance, 
and  the  prince,  passing  in  at  the  outer  gate,  and 
proceeding  along  the  piazza  within  the  quadrangle, 
was  about  to  enter  the  porch  of  what  are  called 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  apartments,  when  James 
Hepburn  of  Keith,  a  staunch  Jacobite  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  rebellion  of  1715,  and  "  a  model 
of  ancient  simplicity,  manliness,  and  honour," 
stepped  from  the  crowd,  bent  his  knee  in  token  of 
homage,  and  then  drawing  his  sword  raised  it  aloft, 
and  marshalled  the  way  before  Charles  up  stairs. 

While  Charles  was  thus  taking  possession  of 
his  ancestral  palace,  his  adherents  James  VIII. 
were  proclaiming  his  father  at  the  proclaimed. 
Cross.  At  one  o'clock  a  body  of  clansmen  were 
drawn  up  around  this  venerable  pile,  and  the 
heralds  and  pursuivants  in  their  official  dresses, 
and  the  magistrates  in  their  robes,  were  compelled 
to  assist  at  the  ceremony.  A  Jacobite  teacher 
of  Edinburgh,  named  David  Beatt,  proclaimed 
James  VIII.  in  the  usual  form,  and  read  the  com- 
mission of  Regency  with  the  declaration  issued  by 
James  in  1743,  and  a  manifesto  in  the  name  of 
the  prince,  dated  at  Paris,  May  16th,  1745.  A  great 
multitude  of  sympathising  spectators  were  present 
at  the  ceremony,  and  testified  their  satisfaction  by 
cordial  cheers.  In  the  evening  the  long-deserted 
apartments  of  Holyrood  were  enlivened  with  a  ball, 
at  which  the  Jacobite  ladies  were  charmed  with 
the  elegant  manners  and  vivacity  of  the  youthful 
aspirant  to  the  throne. 

The  personal  appearance  of  the  prince  was  ex- 
ceedingly prepossessing,  and  con-      Personal  ap_ 
tributed  not  a  little  to  increase  the     pearance  and 
popularity  of  his  cause.     He  was      dress  of  the 
tall  and  handsome,  of  a  fair  com-         p^nce. 
plexion,  with  large   blue   eyes,   well-formed  and 
regular  features,  and  a  lofty  brow.     His  mien  was 
dignified,  and  his  manners  easy  and  graceful.    "  The 
Jacobites,"  says   Home,  "  were  charmed  with  his 
appearance ;  they  compared  him  to  Robert  Bruce, 
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whom  he  resembled,  the}'  said,  in  his  figure  as  in 
his  fortune.  The  Whigs  looked  upon  him  with 
other  eyes;  they  acknowledged  that  he  was  a 
goodly  person,  but  they  observed  that  even  in  that 
triumphant  hour  when  he  was  about  to  enter  the 
palace  of  his  fathers,  the  air  of  his  countenance 
was  languid  and  melancholy  ;  that  he  looked  like 
a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  fashion,  but  not  like  a 
hero  or  a  conqueror."*  On  his  entry  into  the 
capital  Charles  wore  a  short  tartan  coat,  with  the 
star  of  the  national  order  of  St.  Andrew,  a  blue 
velvet  bonnet  with  a  white  satin  cockade,  a  blue 
sash  over  his  shoulder,  small  clothes  of  red  vel- 
vet, and  a  pair  of  military  boots.  His  appear- 
ance was  greeted  with  loud  acclamations  by  the 
country  people,  who  crowded  around  him  when- 
ever he  went  abroad,  and  eagerly  sought  to  kiss 
his  hands  and  touch  his  clothes.  But  it  was 
observed  that  very  few  of  them  could  be  in- 
duced to  take  up  arms  in  his  service.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  recruits,  however,  came  in 
from  other  quarters.  On  the  day  after  the  occu- 
pation »f  Edinburgh,  Lord  Nairne  came  up  from 
the  north  with  a  strong  reinforcement  of  High- 
landers from  Athol.  The  Earl  of  Kellie.t  Lord 
Elcho,  eldest  son  of  the  aged  Earl  of  Wemyss, 
Lord  Balmerino,  Sir  David  Murray,  Sir  Robert 
Thriepland,  Lockhart  younger  of  Carnwath,  Gra- 
ham younger  of  Airth,  Rollo  younger  of  Pow- 
burn,  Hamilton,  of  Bangour,  the  poet,  and  vari- 
ous other  gentlemen  of  distinction,  also  joined 
the  standard  of  the  prince  at  this  time.  The 
Grants,  of  Glenmoriston,  two  hundred  and  fifty  in 
number,  came  up  on  the  morning  of  the  20th. 

While  the  Jacobite  army  was  taking  possession 
Keturn  of        °^  Edinburgh,  General  Cope  was 

Cope  from  the     landing    his    troops   at   Dunbar. 
north.  ']j,e    disembarkation    wa9     com- 

pleted on  the  17th  ;  and  havii:g  been  reinforced  by 
the  two  regiments  of  dragoons  who  had  retreated 
with  such  haste  from  Coltbridge,  and  by  the  Earl  of 

He  marches  to    Home,  J  with  a  few  other  volunteers, 

meet  the        Cope  set  out  on  his  march  to  rescue 
insurgents.        {]w  c&^{&[  {rQm  ^  ^^       Hig 

army  amounted  altogether  to  about  two  thousand 

*  Home's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  71. 

t  In  not  a  few  instances  father  and  son  embraced  oppo- 
site sides  in  this  contest,  so  that  in  whatever  way  it  might 
terminate  the  estate  should  be  preserved  to  the  family. 
On  Mr.  Beatoun,  of  Kilconquhar,  expostulating  with  the 
Earl  of  Kellie  about  the  absurdity  of  his  joining  the  Cheva- 
lier, seeing  that  he  had  no  followers,  his  Lordship  replied, 
M  Hout  man,  although  I  get  a  bullet  through  my  wame,  is 
there  no  Pittenweom  (his  eldest  son)  aye  to  the  fore?"  So 
far  was  this  prudent  policy  carried,  that  the  wife  of  the 
chief  of  the  Macintoshes  raised  the  clan  in  behalf  of  Charles, 
while  the  chief  himself  w»s  an  officer  in  a  regiment  of 
militia  raised  in  support  of  the  government. 

I  Lord  Home  joined  the  royal  army,  attended  by  only  two 
servants.  Even  so  late  as  1633,  one  of  Home's  ancestors 
met  King  Charles  I.  as  he  crossed  the  Border,  on  his  visit 
to  Scotland,  at  the  head  of  six  hundred  well-mounted  gen- 
tlemen, his  kinsmen  and  retainers.  So  great  was  the 
change  that  had  taken  place  in  the  state  of  the  Lowlands. 
The  Earl  of  Kellie  tried  to  raise  a  regiment  for  the  prince's 
service  upon  his  estates  in  Fife,  but  could  onlv  muster  an 
old  Fife  laird,  who  was  to  be  his  lieutenant-colonel,  and 
a  single  serriug  man,  to  represent  all  the  reat  of  the  troop. 


two  hundred  men,  with  six  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
formed  a  well-appointed  and  disciplined  force,  ap- 
parently far  more  than  a  match  for  theill-armed  and 
worse  equipped  Highlanders.  On  Thursday,  the  19th 
September,  Sir  John  advanced  as  far  as  Haddington, 
sixteen  miles  from  Edinburgh,  where  he  spent  the 
night.  Next  day  lie  resumed  his  march  by  the  ordi- 
nary post  road  which  leads  to  the  capital,  but  on 
reaching  a  spot  called  Huntingdon,  he  turned  off  to 
the  right  and  took  theroad  which  traverses  the  level 
country  near  the  sea,  apparently  from  a  conviction 
that  the  enclosures  near  the  other  line  would,  in 
case  of  an  attack,  be  unfavourable  to  the  move- 
ments of  his  cavalry.  His  intention  was  to  encamp 
for  the  night  in  the  vicinity  of  Musselburgh,  but  on 
approaching  the  village  of  Preston,  he  received 
information  that  the  Jacobite  army  was  in  full 
march  to  give  him  battle.  He  immediately  halted, 
and  drew  up  his  troops  on  the  level  plain  between 
Seton  House  and  Preston,  fronting  the  west,  with 
his  right  extending  to  the  sea,  and  his  left  towards 
the  village  of  Tranent.  He  had  scarcely  taken  up 
his  ground  w  hen,  to  his  great  surprise,  the  High- 
landers came  in  sight ;  not  as  he  expected,  from 
the  west,  but  on  the  high  ground  to  the  south  of 
his  position. 

It  was  on  Thursday  the  19th,  the  day  on  which 
Cope    left    Dunbar,   that    Prince     They  re8olve 
Charles    received    intelligence    of     to  give  him 
the  movements  of  the  royal  army.  battle. 

He  immediately  proceeded  to  Duddingston,  where 
his  army  was  encamped,  and  calling  a  council  of 
war  proposed  to   march   eastward   next   morning 
and  encounter  the  royalists  on  their  march.     This 
courageous  proposal  was  cordially  approved  of  by 
the   chiefs,    and  orders    were    at   once    issued    to 
withdraw  from  the  city  the   troops  employed   in 
mounting  guard,  that  the  whole  army  might  be 
reudy  to  march  against  the  enemy.     At  daybreak 
next   morning    they    prepared    to    set     forward. 
They    formed  in   one  narrow   column  three  deep, 
with   the  Prince  at  their  head,  who,  drawing  his 
sword,  said,  "My  friends,  I  have  thrown  away  the 
scabbard."     He  was  answered   by   loud  acclama- 
tions, and  the  march  commenced.     The  insurgents 
were   all   on   foot,  with  the   exception   of  a   few 
gentlemen  and  their  retainers,  amounting  to  about 
fifty.     They  possessed  a  single  piece  of  artillery — 
an   old  iron  gun  drawn  by  a  string  of  Highland 
poneys.     It  was  useless  for  any  military  purpose, 
and  was  only  employed  for  firing  signals,  but  it 
accompanied  the  march  in  deference  to  the  super- 
stitious prejudices  of  the  Highlanders,  who  were 
little  accustomed  to  artillery,  and  attached  great 
importance    to   the   possession  of  this  field-piece. 
Passing  along  by  the  little  village  of  Easter  Dud- 
dingston, the  insurgents  joined  the  post  road  near 
Portobello,  and  proceeding  towards  Musselburgh, 
crossed  the  Esk  by  the  old  bridge,  a  structure  sup- 
posed to  be  of  Roman  origin,  and  "  over  which  all 
of  noble  or  kingly  that  had  approached  Edinburgh 
for  at  least  a  thousand  years,  must  have  passed — 
which  has  borne  processions  of  monks  and  marches 
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of  armies,  and  trains  of  kings."  Passing  Pinkie 
Cleuch.  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  disastrous 
defeats  ever  suffered  by  the  Scots,  the  Highlanders 
went  up  Edgebuckling  Brae,  and  ascended  Falside 
hill,  near  Carberry,  famous  as  the  spot  where  the 
beautiful  and  unfortunate  Queen  Mary  surrendered 
to  her  insurgent  nobles.  Then,  turning  to  the 
left  and  still  keeping  the  high  ground,  they 
marched  eastward,  till,  within  half  a  mile  of 
The  two  Tranent,  they  came  a  little  after 
armies  come      noon  in  sight  of  the  royal  army 

in.hghh°f       in   the   plain  below*     The   High- 
landers immediately   halted,   and 

formed  in  order  of  battle  along  the  brow  of  the  hill. 
Sir  John  Cope,  as  we  have  seen,  had  at  first 
drawn  up  his  troops  with  their  front  to  the  west, 
but  when  he  saw  the  enemy  suddenly  appear  on 
the  southern  eminence,  he  immediately  changed 
his  front  and  faced  the  south,  having  his  right 
covered  by  the  park  wall  of  Colonel  Gardiner's 
mansion  and  the  village  of  Preston,  and  his  left  by 
Seton  House,  with  its  trees  and  enclosures.  He 
placed  his  foot  in  the  centre,  with  a  regiment  of 
dragoons  and  three  pieces  of  artillery  on  each  flank. 
The  two  armies  were  about  a  mile  asunder,  and  the 
sloping  eminence  occupied  by  the  Highlanders,  was 
separated  from  the  level  fields  on  which  the  royal 
army  was  drawn  up,  by  a  long  strip  of  marshy 
ground  intersected  by  several  enclosures,  and 
traversed  throughout  its  whole  length  by  a  broad 
and  deep  ditch.  Both  parties  seemed  eager  for  the 
conflict.  When  the  Highlanders  first  came  in 
sight,  the  regulars  uttered  a  loud  shout  and  fired 
one  or  two  of  their  cannon  upon  an  advanced  post 
of  the  enemy,  who  returned  the  defiance  with  a 
tremendous  yell,  which  was  re-echoed  by  the 
heights  behind  them.  The  prince  was  eager  for 
an  immediate  attack,  but  he  was  assured  by  the 
country  people  that  it  was  impracticable  to  pass 
Their  respec-  the  marsh  in  front  of  Cope's  posi- 
tive positions,  tion.  Their  statements  were  con- 
firmed by  Mr.  Ker,  of  Graden,  an  officer  of  ex- 
perience, who,  mounted  on  a  little  white  pony, 
coolly  and  deliberately  examined  the  ground,  un- 
moved by  the  shots  which  were  fired  at  him  while 
he  was  performing  this  service.  Charles  then 
moved  a  portion  of  his  troops  to  the  west,  and 
threatened  Cope's  right  flank — a  movement  which 
led  to  a  corresponding  change  of  position  on  the 
part  of  the  royal  army.  Finding  the  new  front  of 
the  enemy  strongly  protected  by  the  park  walls  in 
this  quarter,  the  prince  once  more  returned  to 
the  station  which  he  had  occupied  near  Tranent, 
and  the  regulars  wheeled  round  at  the  same  time, 
and  again  faced  the  south.  The  whole  of  the 
afternoon  was  consumed  by  these  manoeuvres, 
which  left  both  armies  in  their  original  positions.* 

*  Late  in  the  afternoon,  Prince  Charles,  attended  by  the 
Duke  of  Perth  and  another  officer,  went  to  dine  in  the 
little  inn  of  Tranent.  The  landlady  could  not  provide  any 
better  entertainment  for  her  distinguished  guests  than 
some  Scotch  kail,  or  broth,  and  the  meat  from  which  it 
had  been  made.  As  she  had  previously  concealed  her 
service  of  pewter  for  fear  of  the  Highlanders,  she  could 


The  courage  of  the  royal  army  was  greatly 
damped  by  the  timid,  irresolute  Discouraging 
conduct  of  their  general,  in  re-  policy  of  Cope, 
maining  on  the  defensive,  while  his  opponents 
manifested  such  eagerness  for  a  battle.  Colonel 
Gardiner,  and  other  officers,  in  vain  urged  upon 
Cope  the  necessity  of  bolder  measures,  and 
earnestly  recommended  him  to  attack  the  enemy,  so 
long  as  his  soldiers  were  in  good  spirits  for  the 
encounter.  Sir  John  seemed  to  imagine  that  he 
had  done  enough  in  maintaining  the  strong  posi- 
tion he  had  assumed.  The  only  offensive  move- 
ment he  could  be  prevailed  on  to  undertake,  was  to 
fire  a  few  cannot-shot  at  a  party  of  Highlanders 
stationed  in  the  churchyard  of  Tranent.  The 
prince  and  his  men,  on  the  other  hand,  were  so 
apprehensive  that  the  royal  forces  would  escape 
them,  as  they  had  done  at  Corriearrack,  that  he 
detached  Lord  Nairne  with  five  hundred  men  to 
the  westward  of  Preston,  above  Colonel  Gardiner's 
park,  in  order  to  intercept  the  enemy,  should  they 
attempt  to  steal  off  towards  Edinburgh  during  the 
night.  The  Highlanders  then  moved  to  the  east 
of  Tranent,  and  wrapping  themselves  in  their 
plaids,  lay  down  to  sleep  upon  a  stubble  field. 

The  royal  army  also  bivouaced  upon  the  ground, 
and    as    the    night    (20th   Sept.)       Position  of 
proved  cold  and  dark,  their  general       the  royal 
lighted     great     fires    around    his  aimy. 

position  to  warm  his  men.  He  also  placed  pickets 
along  the  edge  of  the  morass,  to  secure  his  army 
from  surprise  during  the  night,  and  sent  his 
baggage  and  military  chest  down  to  Cockenzie 
under  a  strong  guard.  His  forces  were  drawn  up 
on  the  south  side  of  the  morass,  in  the  following 
order :  the  foot  formed  one  line  facing  the  south, 
having  in  the  centre  eight  companies  of  Lascelles' 
regiment,  and  two  of  Guise's ;  on  the  right,  five 
companies  of  Lee's  regiment ;  and  on  the  left,  the 
regiment  of  Sir  John  Murray,  with  some  recruits. 
The  right  flank  was  protected  by  two  regiments 
of  Gardiner's,  and  the  left  by  a  similar  number  of 
Hamilton's  dragoons.  The  artillery,  consisting  of 
six  pieces,  was  stationed  on  the  right  of  the  army, 
near  the  waggon  road  from  Tranent  to  Cockenzie, 
under  the  orders  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Whiteford, 
and  guarded  by  a  company  of  Lee's  regiment,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Cochrane.  Strange  to  say,  no 
proper  artillerymen  had  been  provided  to  work 
the  guns,  and  Cope  was  obliged  to  rest  satisfied 
with  the  services  of  the  only  gunner  in  Scotland, 
an  old  man  who  had  belonged  to  the  Scots'  train  of 
artillery  before  the  Union,  and  three  old  invalid  sol- 
diers, assisted  by  a  few  sailors.  Besides  the  regular 
troops,  a  small  body  of  volunteers,  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  the  neighbouring  tenants,  with  their  re- 
spective landlords,  had  placed  themselves  under 
the  royal  standard. 

General  Cope's  army  amounted  altogether  to  two 
thousand  one  hundred  men,  and  was  rather  inferior 

purvev  no  more  than  her  wooden  spoons  for  her  three  guests, 
and  one  butcher's  knife  to  cut  the  meat,  which  they  then 
ate  with  their  hngers.— (Chambers's  Hist.,  vol.  i.  p.  143.) 
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in  numbers  to  that  of  Prince  Charles.     Many  of  the 
Highlanders,  however,  were  badly  armed,  and  some 
of  them  had  no  other  weapon  than  the  blade  of  a 
scythe  fastened  to  a  long  pole.   As  soon  as  it  became 
dark,   and    the   rebel    forces   had  taken   up  their 
The  Hish-       posi^011  for  the  night,  a  council  of 
landers  resolve    war    was    held,  at  which    it  was 
to  attack  the     resolved,  on  the  proposal  of  Lord 
regulars.         George    Murray,    to    attack    the 
enemy  at  break  of  day,  by   crossing  the  morass 
near  its  eastern  extremity,  where  it  seemed  least 
impassable.     This  resolution   having  been  unani- 
mously adopted,  Charles,  surrounded  by  his  prin- 
cipal officers,  lay  down  to  rest  in  a  field  of  pease 
made  up  into  ricks,  having  a  sheaf  for  his  pillow. 
No  fires  were  allowed  to  be  lighted,  and  a  strict 
silence  was  enjoined  on   their  followers,  for  the 
purpose   of  concealing    their  position    from    the 
English  general. 

There  was  in  the  army  of  Prince  Charles  a 
young  country  gentleman,  named  Anderson,*  of 
Whitburgh,  in  East  Lothian,  who  was  present  at 
the  council  of  war,  but  took  no  part  in  their  de- 
liberations. He  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  ground  in  the  vicinity,  and  after  the  council 
broke  up,  told  Hepburn  of  Keith,  that  he  knew  a 
path  by  which  the  Highlanders  could,  without 
difficulty,  pass  the  morass  "  without  being  seen  by 
the  enemy,  and  form,  without  being  exposed  to 

rian  of  attack.  !heir  fire/'  .  B?  Hepburn's  advice 
he  communicated  this  information 
to  Lord  George  Murray,  who  regarded  it  as  so  im- 
portant that  he  immediately  went  with  him  to 
impart  it  to  the  prince.  Charles,  who  was  lying 
asleep  on  a  bunch  of  pease-straw,  roused  himself 
at  once,  and  listened  attentively  to  Mr.  Anderson's 
proposal.  He  then  sent  for  Lochiel  and  some  other 
chiefs,  and  finding  that  they  cordially  approved  of 
the  plan,  he  prepared  to  put  it  into  immediate 
execution.  An  aide-de-camp  was  dispatched  to 
recall  Lord  Nairne's  detachment  from  its  position 
near  Preston,  and  the  whole  army  got  under  arms 
and  began  its  advance  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  (Saturday,  21st  Sept.)  They  marched  as 
usual  in  two  columns  of  three  men  abreast,  pre- 
serving the  strictest  silence.  Mr.  Anderson  led 
the  way,  followed  by  Macdonald  of  Glenaladale, 
major  of  the  Clanranald  regiment,  with  a  chosen 
party  of  sixty  men,  whose  appointed  duty  it  was 
to  seize  the  enemy's  baggage.  They  proceeded  in 
an  easterly  direction  till  near  the  farm  of  Ringan- 
head,  when  they  turned  to  the  north  down  a 
hollow  or  valley,  which  winds  through  the  farm. 
It  was  fortunate  for  them  that  the  path  across  the 
morass,  either  from  ignorance  of  its  existence  or 
from  oversight,  was  left  entirely  unguarded,  for  it 
■was  so  narrow  that  the  column  could  scarcely  find 
room  to  advance,  and  the  ground  was  so  soft  that 
many  of  the  Highlanders  sunk  knee-deep  in  mud. 
At  this  point  the  ditch  which  traversed  the  morass 
from  west  to  east  became  a  mill  dam,  and  was 

*  The  father  of  this  gentleman,  who  was  still  living,  had 
boen  engaged  iu  the  rebellion  of  1715. 


crossed  by  a  narrow  wooden  bridge,  which  the 
clansmen  passed  without  interruption.  Charles, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  second  column,  at- 
tempted to  leap  across  the  dam,  but  stumbled,  and 
fell  upon  his  knees  on  the  other  side.  Having 
cleared  this  impediment,  the  leading  column  con- 
tinued its  course  towards  the  sea,  till  the  whole 
army  had  passed  the  morass  and  gained  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  plain,  at  the  west  end  of 
which  the  royal  army  was  stationed.  Then, 
wheeling  about,  the  clans  formed  in  battle  array 
on  the  level  ground.  At  this  moment  some  of  the 
dragoons,  who  were  stationed  as  pickets  in  this 
quarter,  for  the  first  time  perceived  the  approach 
of  the  enemy,  and  firing  their  pieces,  rode  off  to 
give  the  alarm.  The  cry  of  "  Cannons,  cannons! 
get  ready  the  cannons,  cannoneers ! "  was  imme- 
diately heard  throughout  Cope's  left  wing,  and  the 
general  hastened  to  make  a  new  disposition  of  his 
troops  to  meet  the  impending  attack.  His  right 
now  rested  upon  the  morass,  and  his  left  extended 
towards  the  sea.  The  infantry  stood  in  the  centre, 
and  the  dragoons,  as  formerly,  occupied  each  flank. 
The  artillery  was  placed  on  the  right,  in  front  of 
Gardiner's  dragoons,  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of 
their  commander,  and  behind  them  were  the  high 
walls,  enclosing  the  pleasure  grounds  of  the 
Grange  and  of  Bankton,  Colonel  Gardiner's  man- 
sion. The  space  between  the  two  armies  was  a 
level  field  of  considerable  extent,  which  had  just 
been  cleared  of  its  crop  of  corn.  As  the  expanse 
was  unbroken  by  tree,  or  bush,  or  fence,  it  was 
peculiarly  favourable  for  the  operations  of  cavalry. 

The  Highlanders  had  now  completed  their  pre- 
parations for  the  attack.  They  were  drawn  up  in 
two  lines :  the  Macdonalds,  under  the  Duke  of 
Perth,  formed  the  right  wing,  an  honour  which 
they  claimed  as  their  hereditary  right,  because 
Robert  Bruce  had  assigned  that  position  to  their 
clan  at  the  battle  of  Bannockburn  ;  the  Duke  of 
Perth's  regiment  and  the  Macgregors  occupied  the 
centre ;  while  the  left  wing,  commanded  by  Lord 
George  Murray,  was  composed  of  the  Camerons, 
under  Lochiel,  and  the  Stewarts  of  Appin,  led  by 
Stewart  of  Ardshiel.  The  second  line,  which  was 
intended  to  act  as  a  reserve,  was  drawn  up  at  the 
distance  of  fifty  yards  behind  the  other,  and  con- 
sisted of  the  Athol  men,  the  Robertsons  of  Strowan, 
and  the  M'Lauchlans.  The  command  of  this  body 
was  entrusted  to  Lord  Nairne.  The  front  line  was 
speedily  broken  up  into  small  groups  or  masses, 
each  composed  of  an  individual  clan,  having  the 
best  armed  men  in  front,  who  were  to  a  considerable 
extent  protected  by  their  targets  from  the  enemy's 
fire.  Each  chief  fought  in  the  centre  of  his  clan, 
and  surrounded  by  his  principal  relations  and 
officers.  Their  inferior  and  worse-armed  followers 
closed  the  rear,  and  by  their  physical  pressure 
gave  impetus  to  the  charge  of  the  front  ranks. 

When  all  arrangements  had  been  completed, 
Charles  addressed  his  men  in  these  words  :  "  Follow 
me,  gentlemen,  and  by  the  blessing  of  God,  I  will 
this  day  make  you  a  tree  and  happy  people."     He 
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had  expressed  his  wish  to  lead  the  charge,  hut  in 
compliance  with  the  urgent  request  of  the  chiefs, 
he  consented  to  take  a  position  between  the  two 
lines,  in  midst  of  a  small  guard. 

The  morn  had  now  fully  dawned,  and  the  beams 
of  the  rising  sun  were  beginning  to  illuminate  the 
waters  of  the  estuary  on  their  right ;  but  the  mist 
was  still  rolling  in  huge  masses  over  the  morass 
on  the  left,  and  the  cornfields  in  front,  so  as  to 
hide  the  two  armies  from  each  other.     Everything 

The  battle  of     being  now  in  readiness,  the  order 
Preston,  to  advance  was    given.     A   brief 

and  solemn  pause  ensued,  during  which  the  clans- 
men took  off  their  bonnets,  raised  their  faces  to 
heaven,  and  uttered  a  short  prayer.  Then,  pulling 
their  bonnets  over  their  brows,  and  throwing  aside 
their  plaids,  they  began  their  charge.  They  ad- 
vanced in  silence,  at  first  slowly,  but  as  they  pro- 
ceeded they  quickened  their  pace,  and  moved  with 
such  rapidity  that  they  had  to  halt  once  or  twice  to 
recover  their  broken  ranks,  before  closing  with  the 
enemy.  The  left  wing,  composed  of  the  Camerons 
and  Stewarts,  had  the  start  of  the  other  divisions, 
and  moved  somewhat  obliquely,  in  order  that  it 
might  keep  close  to  the  morass,  and  prevent  the 
dragoons  from  turning  its  flank.  An  interval 
was  thus  left  in  the  centre  of  the  line,  through 
which  a  watchful  enemy  might  have  penetrated. 
At  this  moment  the  mist  rose  like  a  curtain  and 
showed  the  royal  troops  the  dark  masses  of  the 
clans  rushing  on  to  the  attack.  With  a  tremendous 
yell  the  Camerons  threw  themselves,  with  irre- 
sistible impetuosity,  upon  the  glittering  ranks  of 
their  enemies.  The  artillerymen  instantly  fled, 
and  though  Colonel  Whiteford,  with  his  own  hand, 
discharged  five  of  the  six  cannon  upon  the  ad- 
vancing foe,  they  recoiled  only  for  an  instant,  and 
immediately  resumed  their  charge.  The  artillery 
guard  next  fired  a  volley,  but  without  effect.  The 
first  squadron  of  dragoons,  under  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Whitney,  was  then  ordered  to  attack 
them;  but  on  receiving  an  irregular  fire  from  their 
fusees,  these  dastards,  who  had  not  recovered  from 
the  canter  of  Coltbridge,  were  seized  with  a  dis- 

Total  defeat  of     graceful  panic,  and  wheeling  about 

the  royal  array.  ro(je  over  the  artillery  guard, 
and  galloped  from  the  field.  The  second  squadron, 
under  Colonel  Gardiner,  was  then  led  forward  to 
the  attack  by  the  gallant  veteran  himself,  who  en- 
couraged them  to  stand  firm  ;  but  they  had  not  ad- 
vanced many  paces,  when  they  too  wavered,  halted, 
and  followed  their  companions  in  their  flight. 

Hamilton's  dragoons,  who  were  stationed  on  the 
left  of  the  royal  army,  behaved  even  worse  than 
Gardiner's,  for  no  sooner  did  they  perceive  the 
flight  of  their  companions  on  the  right,  than  they 
turned  and  galloped  off  the  field  in  confusion, 
without  striking  a  blow,  before  the  enemy  could 
close  with  them.  The  royal  infantry,  however, 
though  their  flanks  were  left  uncovered  by  the 
dastardly  flight  of  the  dragoons,  stood  their  ground 
for  a  brief  space,  and  poured  a  well-directed  volley 
upon  the  centre  of  the  insurgents,  which  prostrated 


a  number  of  their  best  men.  But  their  extended 
files  were  soon  pierced  and  broken  by  the  furious 
onset  of  the  Highlanders,  who,  dropping  their 
pieces  when  they  had  fired,  drew  their  broadswords, 
and  threw  themselves  upon  the  opposing  ranks  with 
an  impetuosity  which  swept  everything  before  it. 
The  royal  infantry,  attacked  at  once  in  front  and 
on  their  flanks,  were  irretrievably  routed,  and 
throwing  down  their  arms  fled  from  the  field.  The 
park  walls  in  their  rear,  however,  so  impeded  their 
flight,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  them  were  either 
killed  or  taken  prisoners.  In  five  or  six  minutes 
the  battle  was  decided ;  and  so  rapidly  did  the  High- 
landers drive  the  regulars  off  the  field,  that  though 
their  second  line  was  only  forty  paces  behind  the 
first,  it  is  stated  by  Chevalier  Johnstone,  who  stood 
behind  the  prince  in  front  of  this  line,  that  he  could 
see  no  other  enemy  but  the  killed  and  wounded 
lying  on  the  ground.* 

A  desperate  effort  was  made  by  Cope  himself, 
assisted  by  the  Earls  of  Home  and  Loudon,  Colonel 
Whitney,  and  other  officers,  to  rally  the  dragoons 
after  they  had  cleared  the  enclosures  around 
Preston  ;  and  by  dint  of  threats  and  entreaties,  and 
by  presenting  pistols  at  the  men's  heads,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  turning  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  of 
the  fugitives  off  the  high-road  into  a  field,  and  en- 
deavoured to  lead  them  back  to  the  charge.  But 
their  terror  was  too  deep-rooted  to  be  thus  easily 
dispelled.  The  accidental  firing  of  a  pistol  renewed 
their  panic,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  their 
luckless  general,  they  went  off  at  full  gallop  to- 
wards the  south,  ducking  their  heads  along  their 
horses'  necks  to  avoid  the  balls,  which  a  few  High- 
landers fired  after  them.  Sir  John  had  no  alter- 
native but  to  follow  his  panic-stricken  troops.  He 
reached  Coldstream  on  the  Tweed  that  night,  and 
next  day  retired  to  Berwick,  everywhere  bringing 
the  first  tidings  of  his  own  defeat.  A  few  dragoons 
fled  to  Edinburgh,  and  galloping  up  the  High 
Street  with  great  confusion  and  uproar,  sought 
admission  into  the  castle.  But  old  General 
Preston,  who  had  again  assumed  the  command  of 
the  fortress,  f  ordered  them  to  be  gone,  or  ho 
would  open  his  guns  upon  them  as  cowards  and 
deserters.  Terrified  by  this  threat  the  runaways 
turned  their  horses  down  the  Castle  Wynd,  and 
pursued  their  flight  to  Stirling. 

Of  the  royal  infantry  only  one  hundred  and  seven  ty 
escaped,  all  the  rest  being  killed  or  taken  prisoners. 
The  number  of  the  slain  was  estimated  at  four  hun- 
dred, among  whom  were  six  officers,  including 
Colonel  Gardiner.  The  death  of  that  gallant  and 
pious  veteran — a  model  of  a  Christian  soldier — w  as 
greatly  lamented.  At  the  beginning  of  the  onset 
he  was  wounded  in  the  breast  by  a  musket-ball ; 
but,  disdaining  to  follow  his  dragoons  in  their  flight, 
he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of  foot, 

*  Memoirs,  p.  37. 

f  General  Guest,  it  is  said,  regarded  the  place  as  inde- 
fensible, and  recommended  its  surrender.  This  proposal 
was  strenuously  opposed  by  General  Preston,  wbo  at  once 
agreed  to  take  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  conducting 
the  defeuce.     (See  Chambers's  History,  vol.  i.) 
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who,  though  without  a  leader,  were  bravely  standing 
their  ground,  and  encouraged  them  to  fight  on,  ex- 
claiming, "  Fire  on,  my  lads,  and  fear  nothing." 
But  in  a  few  moments  he  was  cut  down  by  a  High- 
lander armed  with  a  scythe,  dragged  from  his 
horse,  and  mortally  wounded  within  a  few  yards  of 
his  own  mansion.  He  was  carried  almost  lifeless 
to  the  manse  of  Tranent,  where  he  expired  a  few 
hours  afterwards.* 

The  number  of  prisoners  was  between  sixteen 
and  seventeen  hundred,  including  about  seventy 
officers.  The  whole  baggage,  artillery,  and  mili- 
tary stores  of  the  royal  army,  together  with  the 
military  chest,  containing  £2500,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors.  Many  ludicrous  mistakes 
were  made  by  the  rude  mountaineers  respecting 
the  nature  and  value  of  their  booty.  One  of  them 
who  had  got  a  watch,  which  had  once  belonged  to 
some  unfortunate  English  officer,  sold  it  soon  after- 
wards for  a  trifle,  observing  with  great  satisfaction, 
"  he  was  glad  to  be  quit  of  the  creature,  for  she 
lived  no  time  after  he  catched  her," — the  machine 
having  in  reality  stopped  for  want  of  winding  up. 
Another  exchanged  a  horse  for  a  horse-pistol.  A 
quantity  of  chocolate  found  among  the  baggage, 
was  afterwards  cried  in  the  streets  of  Perth  under 
the  name  of  "  Johnnie  Cope's  salve."  Several  were 
seen  carrying  each  a  large  military  saddle  upon 
their  backs,  apparently  under  the  impression  that 
they  had  secured  an  article  of  great  value.  A 
large  number,  in  accordance  with  their  usual 
practice,  immediately  quitted  the  army  and  re- 
turned home  with  their  spoils,  f 

The  loss  sustained  by  the  victors  in  this  battle 
was  only  four  officers  and  thirty  privates  killed, 
and  seventy  men  and  six  officers  wounded.  Among 
the  latter  was  Captain  James  Macgregor,  son  of  the 
celebrated  Rob  Roy,  who  fell  at  the  commencement 
of  the  action,  wounded  with  no  fewer  than  five 
balls,  two  of  which  went  through  his  body.  He 
immediately  raised  himself  upon  his  elbow,  and 
called  to  the  Macgregors,  whom  he  commanded,  to 
advance  bravely,  swearing  that  he  would  see  if 
any  of  them  failed  to  do  their  duty.  He  recovered 
of  his  wounds,  and,  after  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion,  retired  to  France. 

After  the  battle  was  concluded  Charles  spent 
several  hours  in  providing  for  the  relief  of  the 
wounded  of  both  armies,  preserving,  says  a  Whig 
historian,  "  from  temper  or  from  judgment,  every 
appearance  of  moderation  and  humanity."  His  fol- 
lowers were  fierce  and  barbarous  in  some  respects, 
though  they  were  not  slow  to  follow  his  example  ;| 
and  tradition  has  preserved  numerous  instances  of 
their  eagerness  to  administer  such  relief  as  was  in 
their  power  to  their  wounded  prisoners.  "  What- 
ever notion, "  says  a  Jacobite  officer,  "  our  Low 
country  people  may  entertain  of  the  Highlanders, 
I  can  attest  they  gave  many  proofs  this  day  of 

*  Some  remarkable  passages  in  the  Life  of  Colonel  Gar- 
diner, by  Doddridge,  p.  187. 
t  Chambers,  vol.  i.  p.  171. 
%  Hume's  Works,  vol.  iii. 


clans  into 
Edinburgh. 


their  humanity  and  mercy.  Not  only  did  I  often 
hear  our  common  clansmen  ask  the  soldiers  if  they 
wanted  quarter,  and  not  only  did  we,  the  officers, 
exert  our  utmost  pains  to  save  those  who  were  stub- 
born, but  I  saw  some  of  our  private  men,  after  the 
battle,  run  to  Port  Seton  for  ale  and  other  liquors  to 
support  the  wounded.  As  one  proof  for  all,  of  my 
own  particular  observation,  I  saw  a  Highlander 
carefully,  and  with  patient  kindness,  support  a  poor 
wounded  soldier  by  the  arms,  and  afterwards 
carry  him  on  his  back  into  a  house,  where  he  left 
him  with  sixpence  to  pay  his  charges.  In  all  this  " 
adds  the  writer,  "  we  followed,  not  only  the  dic- 
tates of  humanity,  but  also  the  orders  of  our 
prince,  who  acted  in  everything  as  the  true  father 
of  his  country."  * 

Prince  Charles  passed  the  night  after  the  battle 
of  Preston  at  Pinkie  House,  near  Musselburgh, 
and  the  next  evening  returned  to  Holyrood,  amid 
the  shouts  of  the  populace.  The  Camerons  had 
entered  Edinburgh  only  a  few  hours  after  the 
battle,  playing  their  pipes  and  displaying  in 
triumph  the  colours  they  had  taken  from  the 
dragoons.  But  the  main  body  of  Triumphal 
the  victorious  army  delayed  their  entry  of  the 
entrance  into  the  capital  till  next 
day,  when  they  marched  in  triumph 
through  all  the  principal  streets  of  the  city,  dis- 
playing the  prisoners,  the  spoil,  and  the  standards 
they  had  taken,  amid  the  joyous  acclamations  of 
the  multitude,  while  the  pibrochs  played  the  old 
Jacobite  tune,  "  The  King  shall  enjoy  his  own 
again."  Amid  the  tumultuous  licence  of  the 
moment,  the  exulting  Highlanders  repeatedly 
fired  their  pieces  into  the  air,  and  one  of  them 
having  been  accidentally  loaded  with  ball,  it  grazed 
the  forehead  of  Miss  Nairne,  a  young  Jacobite 
lady,  who  was  waving  her  handkerchief  from  a 
balcony  overlooking  the  High  Street.  "Thank 
God,"  exclaimed  the  fair  enthusiast,  as  soon  as  she 
was  able  to  speak,  "  that  the  accident  has  happened 
to  me,  whose  principles  are  known.  Had  it  be- 
fallen a  Whig,  they  would  have  said  it  was  done 
on  purpose."  f 

Charles,  who  did  not  accompany  this  triumphal 
procession,  behaved  with  great  moderation  under 
his  victory.     He  prohibited  any  outward  demon- 

*  In  a  letter  to  his  father,  written  the  night  after  the 
battle,  Charles  says  the  reflection  that  his  victory  had  been 
obtained  over  Englishmen,  had  thrown  a  damp  upon  it  that 
he  little  imagined  ;  and  he  adds,  "  I  am  in  great  difficulties 
how  I  shall  dispose  of  my  wounded  prisoners.  If  I  make  a 
hospital  of  the  church  it  will  be  looked  upon  as  a  great 
profanation.  *  *  Come  what  will,  I  am  resolved  not  to  let 
the  poor  wounded  men  lie  in  the  streets,  and  if  I  can  do  no 
better,  I  will  make  a  hospital  of  the  palace,  and  leave  it  to 
them."  The  greater  part  of  the  wounded  of  both  armies 
were,  in  the  first  instance,  taken  into  Colonel  Gardiner's 
house ;  such  of  them  as  could  be  removed  were  afterwards 
conveyed  to  Edinburgh,  and  placed  in  the  Royal  Infirmary. 
One  of  the  officers  having  broken  his  parole  by  escaping 
into  the  castle,  the  others  were  sent  to  Perth.  The 
private  soldiers  were  removed  to  Logierait  in  Athol.  The 
wounded  were  released  as  soon  as  they  recovered,  on 
taking  an  oath  not  to  serve  against  the  prince  for  a  twelve- 
month— an  engagement  which  it  is  alleged  many  of  them 
violated. — (Jacooite  Memoirs,  p.  42.) 

f  Waverley,  note  to  chap.  li. 
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strations  of  public  joy,  "  on  the  ground  that  those 
Moderation  of  who  had  fallen  in  the  battle,  though 
the  prince.  in  arms  against  his  father,  might 
have  become  his  friends  and  dutiful  subjects 
when  they  had  got  their  eyes  opened  to  see 
the  true  interest  of  their  country."  The  banking 
companies  having  taken  refuge  in  the  castle,  to 
the  great  inconvenience  of  the  citizens,  the  prince 
issued  a  proclamation  inviting  them  to  return  and 
resume  their  business,  but  none  of  them  complied 
with  the  request.  He  also  sent  a  message  to  the 
clergy  of  Edinburgh  desiring  them  to  continue 
the  exercise  of  their  religious  functions,  and  assur- 
ing them  of  his  protection.  But  they  seem  not  to 
have  placed  any  confidence  in  the  guarantee  offered, 
for  they  absented  themselves  from  the  city  during 
the  whole  time  it  was  occupied  by  the  Highlanders. 
The  two  clergymen  of  the  neighbouring  parish  of 
St.  Cuthbert's,  Messrs.  Macvicar  and  Pitcairn,  con- 
tinued, however,  to  officiate  as  usual ;  and,  though 
a  number  of  Highland  officers  were  present,  the 
former  not  only  prayed  for  King  George,  and  that 
"  the  crown  might  sit  long  easy  on  his  head,"  but 
even  added  the  following  petition  in  behalf  of 
the  prince :  "  As  for  the  young  man  that  is  come 
among  us  to  seek  an  earthly  crown,  we  beseech 
Thee  in  mercy  to  take  him  to  thyself,  and  give  him 
a  crown  of  glory."  Charles  is  said  to  have  laughed 
heartily  at  the  concern  for  his  spiritual  welfare 
expressed  by  the  worthy  clergyman,  and  to  have 
refused  to  interfere  with  him.* 

The  battle   of  Preston,  which  annihilated   the 
Effects  of  the     only  regular  army  in  the  kingdom, 
victory.         made  Charles  master  of  the  whole 
of  Scotland,  with  the  exception  of  the  castles  of 
Edinburgh   and  Stirling,  and  a  few  insignificant 
Highland  forts.     The  Scottish  state  officers  sought 
refuge  either  in  England,  or  in  remote  districts  of 
their  own  country.     The  Chevalier  de  St.  George 
was  proclaimed  as  King  James  VIII.  in  all  the 
large  towns,  and  the  public  money  was  everywhere 
seized  for  his  service.     The  news  of  the  victory 
produced  a  strong  feeling  in  the  prince's  favour, 
and  excited  unbounded  enthusiasm  among  his  sup- 
porters.    Many  concealed  friends  of  his  cause  now 
openly  avowed  their  sentiments,  and  united  with 
the  old  Jacobites  in  drinking  deep  potations  to  the 
health  of  a  prince  who,  in  their  own  language, 
"  could  eat  a  dry  crust,  and  sleep  on  pease  straw ; 
take  his  dinner  in  four  minutes,  and  win  a  battle 
in  five."f     The  ladies  especially  displayed  an  en- 
thusiastic attachment  to  his  person  and  cause,  and 
contributed  not  a  little  to  produce  a  reaction  in  his 
State  of  public    favour.     President  Forbes,  in  de- 
feeling,  scribing  the  state   of  public  feel- 
ing at  this  juncture,  says,  "All  Jacobites,  how  pru- 
dent   soever,   became   mad ;    all   doubtful   people 
became  Jacobites;  and  all  bankrupts  became  heroes, 
and  talked  of  nothing  but  hereditary  rights  and 
victory.     And   what  was   more   grievous   to  men 

*  Ray's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  p.  45. 
t  Caledonian  Mercury,  quoted  in  Chambers's  Hist,  vol  i. 
p.  175. 
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of  gallantry, — and  if  you  will  believe  me,  much 
more  mischievous  to  the  public,— all  the  fine  ladies, 
if  you  will  except  one  or  two,  became  passionately 
fond  of  the  young  adventurer,  and  used  all  their 
arts  and  industry  for  him  in  the  most  intemperate 
manner."* 

It  now  became  a  serious  question  with  the  prince 

and  his  advisers  in  what  manner     Pv    . 
,         i  Lnarles  pro- 

tne  victory  at  Preston  was  to  be  poses  to  invade 
followed  up.  Charles  himself  was  England- 
eager  to  march  immediately  into  England  ;  and  on 
the  very  next  morning  he  dispatched  an  agent 
named  Hickson  into  Northumberland,  with  instruc- 
tions to  notify  his  success  to  his  friends  in  that 
quarter,  and  to  urge  them  to  do  all  in  their  power  to 
support  him  in  his  enterprise.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  state  of  England  at  this  period  rendered 
it  by  no  means  improbable  that  such  a  vigorous 
measure  as  Charles  proposed,  might  have  been 
attended  with  temporary  success.  The  British 
army  was  still  in  Flanders ;  the  government  and 
legislature  were  distracted  by  factions,  feuds,  and 
jealousies,  while  the  great  body  of  the  people  re- 
garded the  issue  of  the  struggle  with  apathy  and 
indifference.  The  tidings  of  the  destruction  of 
the  royal  army  at  Preston  had  created  a  general 
panic,  and  caused  a  run  upon  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  the  supporters  of  the  government  seemed 
everywhere  paralysed  by  terror.  There  was  no 
fortified  place  on  the  coast  between  the  two  capitals, 
except  Newcastle;  and  even  there,  as  we  learn  from 
John  Wesley,  many  of  the  inhabitants  had  so 
little  confidence  in  the  strength  of  their  ramparts, 
that  they  removed  their  goods  from  the  town  ; 
"  and,"  he  adds,  "  most  of  the  best  houses  in  our 
street  are  left  without  either  furniture  or  inhabi- 
tants."! If  Charles,  therefore,  had  been  able  to 
march  at  once  into  England,  at  the  head  of  three  or 
four  thousand  men,  it  is  highly  probable  that  in 
the  midst  of  the  prevailing  apathy  of  one  party, 
and  the  terror  of  another,  he  would  have  succeeded 
in  obtaining  temporary  possession  of  the  capital. 

The  great  majority  of  the  prince's  counsellors, 
however,  were  strongly  opposed  — but  is  overruled 
to  the  projected  march  into  Eng-  b>  his  council, 
land.  They  urged  that  the  army  was  daily  di- 
minishing in  number  by  the  return  of  the  High- 
landers to  their  native  mountains,  according  to 
custom,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  their  plunder ; 
that  by  delaying  his  expedition,  time  would  be 
allowed  for  the  arrival  of  the  expected  supplies 
from  France,  which  could  reach  him  only  by  means 
of  Montrose,  Dundee,  and  other  ports  on  the 
north-east  coast  of  Scotland ;  and  that,  in  the 
meantime,  powerful  reinforcements  would  be  ob- 
tained by  the  accession  of  various  clans,  whom  the 
tidings  of  victory  and  the  hope  of  spoil  would 
attract  to  the  Jacobite  standard.  Charles  was, 
therefore,  reluctantly  obliged  to  forego  his  resolu- 
tion, and  to  prolong  his  stay  in  the  capital.;}: 

*  Culloden  Papers,  p.  250. 
f  Wesley's  Journal,  Sept.  23,  1745. 
X  Kirkconnel  MS.,  quoted  in  Browne's  Hist,  of  the  High- 
lands, vol.  iii.  p.  93. 
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taken  to 

recruit  the 

army. 


Vigorous   measures  were   immediately  adopted 

ir  to  reinforce   the   Highland   army. 

Measures         _  _.        .   .        °        »»     tt   i? 

Two  confidential  agents,  Mr.  Kelly 

and  Sir  James  Stewart,  were  dis- 
patched to  the  French  court  to  en- 
treat a  liberal  supply  of  arms  and  money ;  letters 
were  sent  to  various  parts  of  the  Highlands  contain- 
ing news  of  the  victory,  and  urging  immediate  aid 
from  friendly  or  wavering  clans  ;  and  inducements 
were  held  out  to  the  prisoners  taken  at  Preston  to 
join  the  ranks  of  their  captors,  and  not  without 
success,  though  the  greater  part  of  the  recruits  ob- 
tained from  this  source  deserted  their  new  allies 
before  the  march  into  England.  Peculiar  anxiety 
was  felt  by  the  prince  to  secure  the  assistance  of 
Lord  Lovat,  Macleod  of  Macleod,  and  Sir  Alexander 
Macdonald  of  Sleat,  three  powerful  chiefs,  whose 
accession  to  the  enterprise  would  at  once  have 
doubled  the  strength  of  the  Jacobite  army.  Alex- 
ander Macleod  of  Muiravonside,  a  gentleman  of  the 
Scottish  bar,  was,  therefore,  dispatched  to  the 
Isle  of  Skye,  only  three  days  after  the  battle  of 
Preston,  with  instructions  to  assure  Sir  Alexander 
Macdonald,  and  the  chief  of  Macleod,  that  the 
prince  did  not  impute  their  inactivity  in  his  cause 
to  any  disaffection  or  want  of  loyalty  or  zeal ;  that 
he  was  still  ready  to  receive  them  with  the  utmost 
affection  and  favour ;  and  that  he  required  them 
to  repair  with  all  possible  speed,  at  the  head  of  their 
retainers,  to  Edinburgh,  where  they  should  be  fur- 
nished with  arms.  A  correspondence  was  also 
opened  with  Lovat,  and  every  possible  means  was 
employed  to  stimulate  the  ambition  of  that  crafty 
and  selfish  chief,  and  to  induce  him  to  raise  his 
clan  and  declare  for  the  prince. 

These  intrigues  were  zealously  counteracted  by 

Prudent  policy    the  exertions  of  President  Forbes, 

of  President      who  employed  all  his  influence  to 

confirm    the   wavering    chiefs   in 

their  allegiance  to  the  government.      Though,  to 

use  his  own  words,  "  almost  alone,  without  troops, 

without  arms,  without  money  or  credit,  provided 

with   no  means  to  prevent  extreme  folly,  except 

pen  and  ink,  a  tongue,  and  some  reputation,  and, 

if  you  will  except  Macleod,  supported  by  nobody  of 

common  sense  or  courage,"*  he  yet  succeeded,  by 

his  sagacious  measures  and  indomitable  energy,  in 

neutralising  to  a  great  extent  the  efforts  of  the 

emissaries  of  Charles  to  induce  the  doubtful  clans 

to  join  the  ranks  of  the  insurgents. 

Meanwhile,  Charles,  seated  in  the  palace  of  his 
Charles  dis-      ancestors,    was    discharging     the 
charges  the       functions  of  royalty,  and  exerting 
himself  to  the  utmost  to  secure  the 


functions  of 


royalty 


popular  favour.    He  ordered  troops 


of  horse  guards  to  be  levied  for  the  defence  of  his 
person,  held  a  daily  levee  in  Holyrood  Palace,  and 
appointed  a  council  to  meet  him  every  morning  at 
ten  o'clock,  consisting  of  the  Duke  of  Perth,  Lord 
Gt  orge  Murray,  Quarter-master  O'Sullivan,  Lord 
Pitsligo,  Lord  Elcho,  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  Secre- 
tary Murray,  and  all  the  Highland  chiefs. 
*  Culloden  Papers,  p.  250. 


According  to  Klcho,  the  business  of  the  council 
was  conducted  in  the  following  —daily  meeting 
manner: — "The  prince  used  al-  of  his  council, 
ways  first  to  declare  what  he  himself  was  for,  and 
then  he  asked  everybody's  opinion  in  their  turn. 
There  was  one-third  of  the  council  whose  principles 
were  that  kings  and  princes  can  never  either  act 
or  think  wrong  ;  so,  in  consequence,  they  always 
confirmed  whatever  the  prince  said.  The  other 
two-thirds  thought  that  kings  and  princes  thought 
sometimes  like  other  men,  and  were  not  altogether 
infallible,  and  that  this  prince  was  no  more  so 
than  others,  and  therefore  begged  leave  to  differ 
from  him  when  they  could  give  sufficient  reasons 
for  their  difference  of  opinion.  This  very  often 
was  no  hard  matter  to  do,  for  as  the  prince  and 
his  old  governor,  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  were  alto- 
gether ignorant  of  the  ways  and  customs  of  Great 
Britain,  and  both  much  for  the  doctrine  of  absolute 
monarchy,  they  would  very  often,  had  they  not 
been  prevented,  have  fallen  into  blunders  which 
might  have  hurt  the  cause.  The  prince  could  not 
bear  to  hear  anybody  differ  in  sentiment  from  him, 
and  took  a  dislike  to  everybody  that  did  ;  for  he 
had  a  notion  of  commanding  this  army  as  any 
general  does  a  body  of  mercenaries,  and  so  let 
them  know  only  what  he  pleased,  and  expected 
them  to  obey  without  inquiring  further  about  the 
matter.  This  might  have  done  better  had  his 
favourites  been  people  of  the  country,  but  as  they 
were  Irish,  and  had  nothing  to  risk,  the  people  of 
fashion  that  had  their  all  at  stake,  and  conse- 
quently ought  to  be  snpp'ised  prepared  to  give 
the  best  advice  of  which  they  were  capable,  thought 
they  had  a  title  to  know,  and  be  consulted  in 
what  was  for  the  good  of  the  cause  in  which  they 
had  so  much  concern  ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for 
their  insisting  strongly  upon  it,  the  prince,  when 
he  found  that  his  sentiments  were  not  always  ap- 
proved of,  would  have  abolished  this  council  long 
ere  he  did." 

Charles  appeared  to  greater  advantage  in  the 
ball-room  of  Holyrood  House  than  Charles's  daily 
at  the  council-board,  where  he  ex-  routine 
hibited  too  much  of  the  arbitrary  self-will  which 
had  proved  so  fatal  to  his  family.  When  the 
council  rote  he  generally  dined  in  public  with  his 
officers,  and  then  rode  out  attended  by  his  guards. 
In  the  evening  he  frequently  gave  balls  to  the 
ladies  who  favoured  his  cause,  and  exerted  himself 
to  the  utmost  to  render  his  entertainments  attrac- 
tive. u  He  talked,  he  danced,  and  he  flattered," 
says  one  of  his  eulogists.  He  called  alternately 
for  Highland  and  Lowland  tunes,  and  sometimes 
wore  a  tartan  dress,  at  other  times  a  court  suit 
with  the  ensigns  of  the  Garter.  He  went  so  far 
in  his  desire  to  gain  popularity  as  on  one  occasion 
to  touch  a  child  for  the  king's  evil.*  He  issued 
several  proclamations,  for  the  pur-  —his 

pose  of    conciliating   his  enemies    proclamations, 
and  encouraging  his  wavering  friends  to  declare 
themselves  openly  in  his  behalf.     He  offered  an  in- 
*  Chambers,  vol.  i.  p.  183. 
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demnity  to  all  his  father's  subjects  for  their  treason 
during  the  exile  of  his  family,  on  condition  that  they 
should  promise  henceforth  to  submit  tohis  authority  ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  demanded  the  surrender 
of  all  the  arms  and  ammunition  in  Edinburgh  and 
the  surrounding  country  ;  and  his  necessities  com- 
pelled him  to  exact  large  contributions  from  the 
various  public  bodies  of  the  kingdom.     He  com- 
Forced  loans     pelled  the  city  of  Edinburgh  to 
and  contribu-     furnish  his  troops  with  a  thousand 
tions.  tents,  two  thousand   targets,   six 

thousand  pair  of  shoes,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
other  articles  to  the  value  of  upwards  of  £15,000. 
On  the  city  of  Glasgow  he  imposed  the  payment  of 
£5500.  He  sent  letters  to  all  the  chief  magistrates 
of  the  various  burghs  throughout  Scotland,  order- 
ing them,  under  the  pain  of  rebellion,  to  contri- 
bute certain  sums  for  his  service ;  and  he  enjoined, 
also,  under  similar  penalties,  the  collectors  of  the 
land-tax,  the  collectors  and  comptrollers  of  the 
customs  and  excise,  and  the  factors  upon  the  estates 
forfeited  in  1715,  to  repair  immediately  to  Holy- 
rood  with  the  money  which  was  at  that  time  in 
their  hands.  Not  content  with  these  exactions, 
he  seized  all  the  smuggled  goods  in  the  custom- 
houses at  Leith  and  other  ports,  and  converted 
them  into  money  by  selling  them  to  the  smugglers 
from  whom  they  had  been  taken.  Several  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edin- 
burgh were  compelled  to  supply  the  army  with 
considerable  quantities  of  hay  and  oats ;  and  a  large 
number  of  horses,  together  with  all  the  arms  that 
could  be  found,  were  carried  off  by  parties  of  High- 
landers from  the  seats  of  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton 
and  Douglas,  and  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun.* 

For  a  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Preston,  the 
Attempted  communication  between  the  castle 
blockade  of  and  the  city  continued  open  ;  but 
Edinburgh  the  garrison  having  annoyed  the 
Highland  guards  stationed  at  the 
Weigh  House  withcohorns  and  cannon,  orders  were 
issued  on  the  29th  of  September,  that  no  person 
should  be  allowed  to  pass.  The  governor  immedi- 
ately sent  a  letter  to  the  Lord  Provost,  intimating 
that  unless  the  blockade  was  removed,  he  would 
fire  upon  the  stations  occupied  by  the  Highland 
guards.  This  threat  excited  great  consternation 
among  the  inhabitants,  who,  though  they  had  no 
power  to  open  the  communication  between  the 
fortress  and  the  city,  would  have  been  the  only  suf- 
ferers in  the  event  of  a  bombardment.  With  some 
difficulty  they  obtained  a  respite  for  one  night,  in 
order  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  prince.  Charles 
immediately  returned  an  answer  in  writing,  in 
which  he  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  barbarity 
of  the  governor  in  threatening  to  inflict  serious 
injury  on  the  inhabitants  for  not  doing  what  it 
was  out  of  their  power  to  do.  He  might,  he  said, 
with  equal  reason,  be  required  by  the  same  threat 
to  quit  the  city  at  once,  and  to  abandon  all  the 
advantages  of  his  victory.  He  assured  the  citizens 
that  if  any  injury  should  be  inflicted  on  the  city  he 
*  Marchant's  Hist,  of  the  Ptebellion,  p.  113. 


would  take  care  to  indemnify  them  for  their  losses; 
and  that  if  the  threatened  barbarity  should  be 
carried  into  effect,  he  would  make  reprisals  not  only 
upon  the  estates  of  the  officers  in  the  castle,*  but 
also  "  upon  all  who  were  known  to  be  open  abettors 
of  the  German  government."  This  answer  was  laid 
before  the  governor,  and,  after  some  altercation, 
he  agreed  to  suspend  hostilities  until  the  return 
of  an  express  which  he  sent  to  London  for  orders, 
provided  that  in  the  meantime  no  attempt  should 
be  made  upon  the  castle.  On  the  following  day, 
however,  the  Highlanders,  owing  to  a  misunder- 
standing respecting  the  conditions,  fired  at  some 
people  who  were  carrying  provisions  up  the  castle 
hill.  Upon  this  the  governor  considered  himself 
justified  in  firing  upon  the  insurgents  stationed 
at  the  Weigh  House.  Charles  retaliated  by  closely 
blockading  the  fortress,  and  prohibiting,  under 
the  severest  penalties,  all  communication  between 
the  citizens  and  the  garrison.  In  revenge  for  this 
step  the  garrison  fired  at  all  the  Highlanders  they 
could  see.  On  the  4th  of  October  The  governor 
a  cannonade  was  opened  upon  the  cannonades  the 
city,  and   was    kept    up   till   the  clty* 

evening.  When  it  grew  dark  a  sally  was  made 
by  the  garrison  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  some 
deserted  houses  near  the  castle.  They  then  dug  a 
deep  and  broad  trench  across  the  castle  hill,  where 
they  planted  several  pieces  of  artillery,  which 
discharged  cartridge  shot  down  the  street,  and  killed 
and  wounded  a  number  of  the  citizens,  as  well  as 
of  the  rebels.  The  bombardment  was  renewed 
next  day,  and  caused  the  utmost  confusion  and 
dismay  among  the  inhabitants,  who  were  to  he 
seen  hurrying  out  of  the  city  in  the  most  dreadful 
alarm,  carrying  their  most  valuable  effects,  along 
with  their  children  and  aged  infirm  relatives. 
Another  and  more  urgent  appeal  was  now  made 
to  the  prince,  who,  either  from  Removal  of  the 
policy,  or  pity  for  the  distress  of  blockade, 
the  citizens,  yielded  to  their  solicitations,  and  issued 
a  proclamation  on  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  October, 
removing  the  blockade.  The  cannonade  then 
ceased  on  the  part  of  the  garrison,  and  supplies 
were  henceforth  allowed  freely  to  pass  into  the 
fortress. 

The  bombardment  was  not  the  only  injury  which 
the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  received     Depredations 
from    the   presence    of    the   rebel    of  thieves  and 
army.      Under     the    pretence    of         robbers, 
searching  for  arms,  the  Highlanders  were  guilty  of 
various    acts  of  outrage   and  depredation.      The 
greater  part,  however,  of  the  felonies  that  were 
committed  at  this  time  were  traced  to  the  thieves 
and  robbers  who,   during    this   period,  when  the 
courts  of  law  were  suspended  and  the  authority  of 
the   magistrates   in    abeyance,    perambulated    the 

*  It  is  said  that  the  prince  intimated  to  General  Preston 
that  the  house  of  his  elder  brother  at  Valle\  field,  on  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Forth,  should  be  destroyed  if  he  ven- 
tured to  fire  on  the  city,  and  that  the  stout  veteran  received 
the  threat  with  scorn,  declaring  that  if  Valley  field  were  in- 
jured, the  English  vessels  of  war  should,  in  revenge,  burn 
down  Wemyss  Castle,  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Wemyss, 
whose  eldest  son,  Lord  Elcho,  was  "in  the  Jacobite  camp. 
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country  in  bands,  wearing  white  cockades  and  the 
Highland  dress,  and  exacting  large  sums  of  money 
from  the  people.*  The  rebels  were,  however, 
indirectly  to  blame  for  these  misdeeds,  for  they 
everywhere  opened  the  public  jails  and  released 
the  prisoners.  Against  these  miscreants  Charles 
issued  several  severe  proclamations,  and  made 
every  exertion  to  procure  the  restoration  of  the 
stolen  property. 

Charles  proposed  at  one  time  to  summon  a  Scot- 
Spirited  mani-    tish  parliament  at  Edinburgh,  but 
lento  of  the       ultimately  relinquished  the  design, 
prince.  jn  con8equence  of   the  difficulties 

that  lay  in  the  way.  He  issued  a  proclamation, 
however,  on  the  3rd  of  October,  denouncing  "  the 
pretended  parliament  of  the  Elector  of  Hanover," 
summoned  at  Westminster  for  the  17th,  and  declar- 
ing it  treason  for  the  Scotch  to  attend.  Next  day 
lie  issued  a  second,  and  very  spirited,  manifesto,  ex- 
plaining the  course  of  policy  he  intended  to  follow. 
He  was  well  aware  how  obnoxious  the  Act  of  Union 
was  to  a  large  portion  of  the  Scottish  people.  In 
this  proclamation,  therefore,  he  explicitly  an- 
nounced that  his  father  would  never  ratify  this 
"pretended  union,"  which  was  brought  about  by 
"  the  grossest  corruption,"  and  had  for  its  principal 
object  "  the  exclusion  of  the  royal  family  from 
their  undoubted  right  to  the  crown  \*  but  "with 
respect  to  every  law  or  act  of  parliament  since  the 
Revolution,  so  far  as  in  a  free  and  legal  parliament 
they  shall  be  approved,  he  will  confirm  them." 
He  then  proceeds  to  entreat  the  people  to  lay  aside 
their  prejudices,  and  to  listen  impartially  to  the 
statement  of  his  claims.  "  Let  me  now,"  he  says, 
44  expostulate   this  weighty  matter  with   you,  my 

father's  subjects Do  not   the  pulpits   and 

congregations  of  the  clergy,  as  well  as  your  weekly 
papers,  ring  with  the  dreadful  threats  of  popery, 
slavery,  tyranny,  and  arbitrary  power,  which  are 
now  ready  to  be  imposed  upon  you  by  the 
formidable  powers  of  France  and  Spain  ?  Is  not  ray 
royal  father  represented  as  a  blood-thirsty  tyrant, 
breathing  out  nothing  but  destruction  to  all  those 
who  will  not  immediately  embrace  an  odious  reli- 
gion ?  Or  have  I  myself  been  better  used  ?  But 
listen  only  to  the  naked  truth.  I,  with  my  own 
money,  hired  a  small  vessel ;  ill  provided  with 
money,  arms,  or  friends,  I  arrived  in  Scotland 
attended  by  seven  persons ;  I  published  the  king 
my  father's  declarations,  and  proclaimed  his  title, 
with  pardon  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  liberty 
of  conscience,  and  the  most  solemn  promises  to 
grant  whatever  a  free  parliament  shall  propose  for 
the  happiness  of  the  people.  I  have,  I  confess,  the 
greatest  reason  to  adore  the  goodness  of  Almighty 
God,  who  has  in  so  remarkable  a  manner  protected 
me  and  my  small  army  through  the  many  dangers 
to  which  we  were  at  first  exposed,  and  who  has  led 
me  in  the  way  to  victory,  and  to  the  capital  of  this 


a    pi 

dloth 


ancient  kingdom,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
king  my  father's  subjects.     Why,  then,  is  so  much 
pains  taken  to  spirit  up  the  minds  of  the  people 
against  this  my  undertaking?     The  reason  is  obvi- 
ous ;  it  is,  lest  the  real  sense  of  the  nation's  present 
sufferings  should  blot  out  the  remembrance  of  past 
misfortunes,  and  of  the  outcries  formerly  raised 
against  the  royal  family.     Whatever  miscarriages 
might  have  given   occasion   to  them,    they  have 
been  more  than  atoned  for  since;  and  the  nation 
has  now  an  opportunity  of  being  secured  against 
the  like  for  the  future.     That  my  family  has  suf- 
fered exile  during  these  fifty-seven  years,  every- 
body knows.     Has  the  nation,  during  that  period 
of  time,  been  the  more  happy  and  flourishing  for 
it  ?     Have  you  found  reason  to  love  and  cherish 
your  governors  as  the  fathers  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  ?     Has  a  family  upon  whom  a 
faction  unlawfully  bestowed  the  diadem  of  a  right- 
ful prince  retained  a  due  sense  of  so  great  a  trust 
and  favour?     Have  you  found  more  humanity  and 
condescension  in  those  who   were   not  born   to  a 
crown,  than  in  my  royal  forefathers  ?     Have  their 
ears  been  open  to  the  cries  of  the  people  ?     Have 
they,  or  do  they,  consider  only  the  interest  of  these 
nations  ?     Have  you  reaped  any  other  benefit  from 
them  than  an  immense  load  of  debts  ?     If  I  am 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  why  has  their  govern- 
ment been  so  often    railed  at   in  all  your  public 
assemblies  ?      Why  has  the  nation  been  so  long 
crying  out  in  vain  for  redress  against  the  abuse  of 
parliaments  upon  account  of  their  long  duration, 
the  multitudes  of  place-men  which  occasion  their 
venality,  the  introduction  of  penal  laws,  and,  in 
general,   against    the    miserable   situation    of  the 
kingdom  at  home  and   abroad  ?      All  these,  and 
many  more  inconveniences,  must  now  be  removed, 
unless  the  people  of  Great  Britain  be  already  so 
far  corrupted,  that  they  will  not  accept  of  freedom 
when  offered   to   them;  seeing   the  king,  on  his 
restoration,  will  refuse  nothing  that  a  free  parlia- 
ment can  ask,  for  the  security  of  the  religion,  laws, 
and  liberty  of  his  people.     The  fears  of  the  nation 
from  the  powers  of  France  and  Spain  appear  still 
more  vain    and   groundless ;    my   expedition    was 
undertaken  unsupported  by  either.     But,  indeed, 
when  I  see  a  foreign  force  brought  by  my  enemies 
against  me,  and  when  I  hear  of  Dutch,  Danes, 
Hessians,  and  Swiss,  the  Elector  of  Hanover's  allies, 
being  called  over  to  protect  his  government  against 
the  king's  subjects,  is  it  not  high  time  for  the  king 
my  father  to  accept  also  of  the  assistance  of  those 
who  are  able,  and  who  have  engaged  to  support 
him  ?     But  will  the  world,  or  any  one  man  of  sense 
in  it,  infer  from  thence  that  he  inclines  to  be  a  tri- 
butary prince  rather  than  an  independent  monarch? 
Who  has  the  better  chance  to  be  independent  on 
foreign  powers  ?     He  who,  with  the  aid  of  his  own 
subjects,   can    wrest  the   government  out  of  the 
hands  of  an  intruder,  or  he  who  cannot  without 
assistance  from  abroad  support  his  own  government, 


*  A  notorious  villain  named  James  or  Daddie  Ratcliff, 

ninent  part  in   Sir   Walter^  ScotVs     though    established   by  all    the  civil    power 


Heart  of  Midlothian,"  was  a  ringleader  in 


dutions. 


I  secured  by  a  strong  military  force  against  the  un- 
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disciplined  part  of  those  he  has  ruled  over  so  many 
years  ?  Let  him,  if  he  pleases  try  the  experiment ; 
let  him  send  off  his  foreign  hirelings,  and  put  the 
whole  upon  the  issue  of  a  battle.  I  will  trust  only 
to  the  king  my  father's  subjects,  who  were,  or 
shall  be,  engaged  in  mine  or  their  country's  cause. 
But,  notwithstanding  all  the  opposition  he  can 
make,  I  still  trust  in  the  justice  of  my  cause,  the 
valour  of  my  troops,  and  the  assistance  of  the 
Almighty,  to  bring  my  enterprise  to  a  glorious 
issue." 

Meanwhile  the  insurgent  army  was  receiving  al- 

Reinforeements   most  daily  reinforcements  from  the 
received  by       northern  districts  of  the  country, 
Charles.  where  the  strength  of  the  Jacobite 

cause  lay.  On  the  3rd  of  October  Lord  Ogilvie, 
eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Airlie,  joined  the  standard 
with  a  regiment  of  six  hundred  men  from  Strath- 
more  and  the  Mearns.  Old  Gordon  of  Glenbucket 
arrived  next  day  with  a  body  of  four  hundred 
men  from  the  upper  part  of  Aberdeenshire.  On 
the  9th  the  venerable  Lord  Pitsligo,  a  nobleman  of 
great  respectability  and  influence,  joined  the  army 
at  the  head  of  a  squadron  of  north-country  gentle- 
men, attended  by  their  servants,  well  armed  and 
mounted,  forming  an  excellent  corps  of  cavalry 
a  hundred  and  fifty  in  number.  He  also  brought 
with  him  a  small  body  of  foot.  Macpherson  of 
Cluny,  who  had  been  carried  to  Perth  as  a  prisoner 
by  the  insurgents,  and  was  released  on  condition 
that  he  would  raise  his  clan  for  the  prince,  re- 
turned at  this  j  uncture  with  a  rein forcement  of  three 
hundred  men.  The  only  force,  however,  raised 
south  of  the  Tay  was  a  regiment  of  four  hundred 
and  fifty  men,  many  of  them  of  no  very  reputable 
character,  which  Colonel  Roy  Stewart  levied  in 
the  capital,  while  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
Highlanders.  The  great  body  of  the  Lowland 
Hostility  of      population   of  Scotland   regarded 

the  Lowlands  the  cause  of  the  prince  with  hos- 
to  his  cause.  tiHty  or  indifference,  and  could 
not  be  induced  either  by  entreaties,  persuasions,  or 
threats,  to  join  his  standard.  The  Lowland  nobles 
and  landed  gentry  who  espoused  the  Jacobite 
cause,  repaired  to  the  camp  attended  only  by  their 
body  servants.  The  ill-fated  Earl  of  Kilmarnock, 
who,  when  a  youth,  fought  along  with  his  father  for 
the  Hanoverian  dynasty  in  1715,  had  on  that  occa- 
sion, without  the  slightest  difficulty,  raised  a  large 
regiment  among  his  tenants  and  retainers  for  the 
defence  of  the  government  ;  but  now  that  he  had 
changed  sides,  all  his  territorial  and  hereditary  in- 
fluence could  not  raise  one  man  for  the  cause  of  the 
Stewarts  out  of  the  thriving  town  which  bore 
his  name  and  stood  at  the  gates  of  his  castle. 
Baffled  in  his  attempts  to  obtain  recruits  for  the 
insurgent  army  among  the  Kilmarnock  weavers, 
he  ultimately  limited  his  demands  to  their  arms, 
which  had  been  heirlooms  in  their  families  since  the 
days  of  Drumclog.  But  this  too  was  sternly  re- 
fused ;  and  one  of  these  stout-hearted  Presby  terians 
had  the  courage  to  tell  his  lordship,  that  "  if  they 
presented  him  with  their  guns,  it  would  be  with 


the  muzzle  till  him."*  The  clever  but  eccentric 
Earl  of  Kellie  was  equally  unsuccessful  m  his 
efforts  to  raise  his  tenants  in  Fife.  Even  in  those 
districts  where  the  old  covenanting  spirit,  with  its 
hatred  of  popery  and  despotism,  had  greatly  de- 
clined, the  people  were  in  no  way  disposed  to  risk 
their  lives  and  fortunes  in  asserting  the  claims 
of  a  stranger  and  a  foreigner.  "  For  my  part," 
said  a  cautious  rustic  on  being  asked  what  side  he 
was  going  to  take  in  the  contest,  "  I'm  clear  for 
being  on  the  same  side  as  the  hangman.  I'll  stay 
till  I  see  what  side  he's  to  take,  and  then  I'll 
decide."  f 

The  reinforcements,  therefore,  received  by  the 
insurgents    were    mainly    drawn      DefVc,ion  of 
from   the   districts   in    which    the      Macleod  and 
Episcopalians  and  Roman  Catho-       Macdonald 
lies  abounded,  and  even  of  these 
the   prudent   policy   and   indefatigable  efforts   of 
President  Forbes   induced   not    a    few   either    to 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  government,  or  to  remain 
neutral.     The  most  prominent  of  the  chiefs  who 
were  persuaded    to  raise   their   vassals  in   behalf 
of   the  reigning    sovereign   were    Sir   Alexander 
Macdonald  of  Sleat,  and  Macleod  of  Macleod,  who 
had  long  wavered  as  to  the  side  they  should  take 
in  this  contest,  but  at  length  decided  for  the  go- 
vernment, and  accepted  some  of  those  commissions, 
of  companies  which  had  been  judiciously  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  President.     Their  example  was 
followed  by  the  Earl  of  Sutherland,  Lords  Seu forth 
and  Reay,  Sir  Robert  Munro  of  Foulis,  the  Master 
of  Ross,  and  the  Laird  of  Grant.     The  Presiden 
was    less     successful    with    Lord     Intrigues  and 
Lovat.     That  cunning  and  selfish       base  policy 
intriguer  had   formed  a  plan   of 
collecting  an  army  at   Corriearrack,  consisting  of 
his  own  powerful  clan,  together  with  the  men  of 
Skye,    the   Macphersous,    the   Mackintoshes,   and 
Farquharsons,   which    might    at    first    occupy    a 
neutral  position,  and  ultimately  join  the  stronger 
side.       Sir  Alexander   Macdonald  and   Macleod, 
however,   refused   to   be   parties   to  a  scheme  so 
obviously  selfish   and   base,  and  Lovat  was  com- 
pelled, therefore,  to  act  on  his  own  responsibility. 
He  remained   long  in   a  state  of  perplexity  and 
irresolution,  but  the  victory  of  Preston  at  length 
decided  his  course.     On  receiving  the  news  of  that 
contest,   he   at    once   formed   his   resolution,    and 
descending  to  the  courtyard  of  his  castle,  in  the 
presence   of  his  vassals,  he  flung  his  hat  on  the 
ground,  and  drank  "  Success  to  the  White  Kos«'4 
and  confusion  to  the  White  Horse  and  all  its  ad 
herents."     But   with   characteristic   duplicity  and 
selfishness,   though  casting  his  influence  into  the 
scale  of  the  insurrection,  he  sought  to  provide  for 
his    own    safety,    whatever    might    be   the   issue 
of  the  contest,  and  still  endeavoured    to  keep  o 
the  mask  which  he  had  so  long  worn.     He  there 

*  Towards  him.     (Chambers,  vol.  i.  p.  199.) 

t  Ibid,  p.  200. 

%  The  badge  of  the  house  of  Stewart,  in  imitation  of  that 
of  Lancaster.  The  White  Horse  forms  a  eonspiruouc  figure 
in.  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Brunswick  family. 
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fore  placed  his  clan  under  the  charge  of  his  son, 
who  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  in  spite 
of  the  indignant  protest  of  that  noble  and  gallant 
youth  against  this  crooked  and  dishonourable  pro- 
cedure, his  unnatural  parent,  by  arguments  and 
threats,  compelled  him  to  take  the  field  on  behalf 
of  the  insurgents.  He  then  wrote  to  President 
Forbes,  throwing  all  the  blame  of  this  step  upon 
his  son,  whom  he  represented  as  the  most  head- 
strong and  disobedient  of  children.*  The  cunning 
and  dastardly  expedient,  however,  of  this  hoary- 
headed  villain  to  provide  for  his  own  safety  by 
risking  the  life  of  his  son,  did  not  impose  upon  the 
President,  who  knew  Lovat  too  well  to  give  the 
slightest  credit  to  his  assertions.  His  fine-spun 
policy,  while  it  ultimately  brought  destruction 
upon  himself,  did  little  good  to  the  cause  which 
he  had  espoused ;  for  he  delayed  the  march  of  his 
clan  so  long,  that  the  prince  had  left  Edinburgh  for 
the  south  before  the  Frasers  reached  Perth,  and  was 
thus  deprived  of  their  powerful  aid  in  his  invasion 
of  England. 

The  desertion  of  Macdonald  and  Macleod,  and 
the  delay  of  Lovat,  were  a  severe  blow  to  the 
Jacobite  cause,  as  these  three  great  chiefs  could 
have  brought  an  accession  of  at  least  four  thou- 
sand men  to  the  ranks  of  the  insurgents.  But,  not- 
withstanding these  defections,  within  six  weeks 
after  the  battle  of  Preston  the  reinforcements  they 
received  from  time  to  time  swelled  the  rebel  army 
to  nearly  six  thousand  men.  Their  greatest  de- 
ficiency was  in  money.  In  spite  of  forced  loans, 
and  the  seizure  of  the  public  revenues,  the  rebel 
treasury   was  very  scantily  supplied.     Voluntary 

Arrival  of  sup-    contributions   were,   in    some   in- 

plies  from        stances,  sent  by  ladies  or  by  parti- 

b  ranee.  zaug  tQ(>  0jj  Qr  ^QQ  tjm^  to  tajje  tae 

field  in  person,  and  four  vessels  opportunely  arrived 
at  this  period  from  France,  bringing  about  £6000, 
with  five  thousand  stand  of  arms,  and  a  train  of  six 
fieldpiece8.  With  these  welcome  supplies  came  over 
several  French  and  Irish  officers,  along  with  M.  de 
Boyer,  called  the  Marquis  d'Eguilles,  who  brought 
a  letter  of  congratulation  to  the  prince  from  Louis 
XV.  Charles,  affecting  to  regard  the  marquis 
as  the  accredited  ambassador  from  the  King 
of  France,  termed  him  "  Monseigneur  de  Boyer," 
and  treated  him  with  studied  ceremony.  He  also 
gave  out  that  he  had  received  the  promise  that  his 
brother  Henry,  titular  Duke  of  York,  was  to  be 
dispatched  immediately  to  his  assistance,  at  the 
head  of  a  French  army,  an  assurance  which  contri- 
buted greatly  to  raise  the  spirits  of  his  adherents. 
Having  now  spent  nearly  six  weeks  in  Edin- 
Proposal  to  in-  burgh,  it  became  necessary  for 
vade  England—  Charles  to  decide  as  to  his  future 
movements.  He  had  never  for  a  moment  relin- 
quished his  intention  to  march  into  England,  but 
the  members  of  his  council  were  much  divided  in 
opinion  respecting  the  propriety  of  this  step. 
Some  of  them  thought,  not  without  reason,  that 
their  present  force  was  wholly  insufficient  for 
*  Culloden  Papers,  pp.  231—254. 


such  an  enterprise.  Their  long  stay  in  Edinburgh 
had  enabled  the  government  to  concentrate  at 
Newcastle  an  army  of  nearly  ten  thousand  men, 
under  General  Wade.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland 
was  busy  forming  another  army  in  the  midland 
counties;  considerable  reinforcements  were  ex- 
pected from  the  continent ;  the  militia  had  been 
called  out  in  many  districts;  thirteen  regiments  of 
infantry  and  two  regiments  of  cavalry  were  about 
to  be  raised  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  other 
influential  nobleman  ;  liberal  supplies  of  money  had 
been  voted  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  every 
effort  had  been  made  to  rouse  the  nation  from  its 
lethargy  to  a  due  sense  of  the  danger  which 
threatened  its  religion  and  liberties.  In  these 
circumstances  the  invasion  of  — opposed  by 
England  appeared  to  some  of  the  tne  cmefa 
prince's  counsellors  as  hazardous  in  the  extreme, 
if  not  desperate,  and  they  recommended  that  it 
should,  at  least,  be  delayed  until  the  arrival 
of  the  promised  succours  from  France ;  while  others 
were  of  opinion  that  the  march  into  England 
should  be  altogether  laid  aside,  and  that  the 
prince  should  content  himself  with  the  possession 
of  his  ancestral  kingdom  of  Scotland.  Charles, 
however,  was  not  to  be  diverted  from  his  purpose. 
He  asserted  that  the  French  auxiliaries  would  be 
landed  before  his  army  could  reach  the  border ; 
that  his  father's  subjects  in  England  were  ready 
to  welcome  him  with  open  arms,  and  that  his 
appearance  among  them  would  be  the  signal  for  an 
immediate  and  general  rising  in  his  favour.  The 
question  was  discussed  in  three  several  councils 
without  any  conclusion  being  come  to.  At  length, 
the  prince,  finding  that  his  arguments  had  pro- 
duced no  effect  upon  the  minds  of  his  officers, 
declared  in  a  peremptory  manner,  "I  see,  gentle- 
men, you  are  determined  to  stay  in  Scotland  and 
defend  your  country,  but  I  am  not  less  resolved 
to  try  my  fate  in  England,  though  I  should  go 
alone." 

Finding  that  the  prince's  determination  was 
not  to  be  shaken,  the  chiefs  —their  ultimate 
reluctantly  yielded,  but,  instead  acquiescence. 
of  marching  upon  Newcastle  to  fight  General 
Wade,  as  Charles  had  proposed,  it  was  unani- 
mously resolved,  on  the  suggestion  of  Lord  George 
Murray,  to  enter  England  by  the  western  border. 
It  was  seen  that  by  adopting  this  route  they  would 
avoid  an  immediate  collision  with  the  royal  forces, 
and  thus  give  time  both  for  the  rising  of  their 
English  friends  and  the  arrival  of  the  French 
auxiliaries;  while  Marshal  Wade  would  be  com- 
pelled, if  he  wished  to  give  them  battle,  to  under- 
take a  fatiguing  march  of  sixty  miles  over  a 
mountainous  country,  as  disadvantageous  for  the 
movements  of  his  own  troops  as  it  was  favourable 
to  the  Highlanders. 

The  prince  finally  quitted  Edinburgh  on  the  even- 
ing  of  October  31.     He  slept  that       Charles  sets 
night  at  Pinkie  House,  and  next  day       out  for  the 
i  •  t    •  t    j  •    I     j.  i  south — 

his  army,  divided  into  two  columns, 

commenced  its  march.    Charles  joined  them  at  Dal- 
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keith  the  same  day  ;  and  Macpherson  of  Cluny, 
Menzies  of  Shien,  and  some  other  Highland  chiefs, 
arrived  with  a  reinforcement  of  nearly  one  thou- 
sand men.  Notwithstanding  this  accession,  the 
last  the  prince  received  in  Scotland,  his  force  was 
still  quite  inadequate  to  the  object  he  had  in  view. 
State  of  his  It  amounted  to  only  between  five 
army.  an(j  8ix  thousand  men,  five  hundred 

of  whom  were  cavalry.  They  were,  however,  well 
equipped,  and  carried  with  them  provisions  for 
four  days,  besides  a  considerable  quantity  of  bag- 
gage, for  the  transport  of  which  they  were  pro- 
vided with  horses  and  waggons.  Thirteen  regi- 
ments, numbering  in  all  between  three  and  four 
thousand  men,  consisted  of  Highlanders  dressed  in 
their  native  garb.  Five  regiments  were  made  up 
of  Lowlanders  ;  and  of  the  cavalry  two  troops  were 
guards,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Elcho  and  Lord 
Balrnerino,  while  one  troop  under  the  Earl  of  Kil- 
marnock consisted  of  light  horse,  for  scouring  the 
country  and  procuring  intelligence.  Carlisle  had 
been  selected  as  the  first  place  of  attack,  but, 
in  order  to  mislead  Marshal  Wade  as  to  the  route 
they  intended  to  follow,  Charles  sent  forward  a 
party  to  order  quarters  for  his  army  at  all  the 
towns  on  the  road  to  Berwick.  He  now  also  ap- 
pointed his  principal  officers.  The  Duke  of  Perth 
was  named  general ;  Lord  George  Murray,  lieu- 
tenant-general ;  Lord  Elcho,  colonel  of  the  Life 
Guards;  the  Earl  of  Kilmarnock,  colonel  of  the 
Hussars ;  and  Lord  Pitsligo,  colonel  of  the  Angus 
Horse. 

The  arrangements  being  completed,  a  consider- 
able body,  under  the  command  of  Tullibardine,  set 
out  from  Dalkeith,  on  the  evening  of  the  1st  of 
November,  for  Peebles,  intending  to  proceed  by 
Moffat  to  Carlisle.  A  second  division,  commanded 
by  the  prince  in  person,  set  forward  on  the  3rd, 
taking  a  route  more  to  the  south,  as  if  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fighting  Marshal  Wade  at  Newcastle. 
Their  real  destination  was  all  along  kept  profoundly 
secret  even  from  the  army  itself,  as  the  march  into 
England  was  from  the  first  far  from  popular  among 
the  common  soldiers,  particularly  among  the  High- 
landers, who  deserted  in  considerable  numbers  by 
the  way.  On  the  evening  of  the  first  day's  march, 
Charles  reached  Lauder  with  his  division  ;  but  a 
false  rumour  that  a  strong  body  of  dragoons  was 
advancing  to  meet  him,  induced  him  next  day  to 
fall  back  on  the  village  of  Channellkirk,  in  order 
His  arrival  to  bring  up  his  rear.  On  the  fol- 
at  Kelso—  lowing  day  he  proceeded  to  Kelso, 
while  a  third  division  took  the  road  by  Galashiels, 
Selkirk,  Hawick,  and  Mosspaul. 

Charles  remained  at  Kelso  for  three  days,  and, 
—he  enters  with  a  view  still  to  keep  up  the 
Cumberland,  deception  practised  on  the  English 
force  at  Newcastle,  he  sent  orders  to  Wooler,  which 
lies  on  the  direct  road  to  that  town,  to  have 
quarters  in  readiness  for  the  reception  of  his  whole 
army.  He  then  suddenly  gave  orders  to  march  to 
the  westward,  and  proceeding  down  Liddesdale,  the 
insurgents  entered  Cumberland  on  the  evening  of 


the  8th  of  November.     Next  day  the  three  divi 
sions  of  the  army,  hitherto  kept  in  ignorance  of 
one  another's  movements,  met  on  a  heath  at  a  short 
distance  from  Carlisle. 

This  ancient  city,  the  capital  of  Cumberland,  had 
formerly  been  a  place  of  considerable  strength,  and 
for  ages  had  protected  the  western  border  against 
the  incursions  of  the  Scots.  Since  the  union  of  the 
two  kingdoms,  however,  its  fortifications  had  been 
allowed  to  fall  into  decay,  and  presented  no  verv 
formidable  obstacle  to  an  invading  army.  The 
city  was  surrounded  by  an  old  crumbling  wall, 
manned  by  a  few  volunteer  citizens  and  a  body  of 
the  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  militia,  while 
the  castle  was  feebly  garrisoued  by  a  company  of 
invalids. 

On  the  10th  of  November,  the  insurgents  having 
crossed  the  Eden  by  several  fords,  Investment  of 
invested  the  city,  and  Charles  sent  Carlisle, 
a  message  to  the  mayor,  commanding  him  to 
surrender.  To  this  summons  no  answer  was  re- 
turned, but  the  mayor  issued  a  proclamation  to  the 
citizens,  intimating  his  intention  to  hold  out  to  the 
last  extremity. 

In  the  meantime,  intelligence  reached  the  prince 
that  Wade  was  on  his  march  from  Newcastle, 
and  was  rapidly  pushing  forward  to  the  relief 
of  Carlisle.  Nothing  intimidated,  Charles  im- 
mediately advanced  with  the  greater  part  of  his 
army  to  Brampton,  in  order  to  engage  the  English 
general,  with  the  advantage  of  the  hilly  ground  in 
that  direction.  He  remained  at  Brampton  for 
several  days,  but  having  satisfied  himself  that  he 
had  been  imposed  on  by  false  intelligence,  he  sent 
back  the  Duke  of  Perth,  with  a  considerable  body 
both  of  foot  and  horse,  to  prosecute  the  siege  of 
Carlisle.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  Siege  of 
13th,  the  Highlanders  once  more  the  city- 
appeared  before  that  place.  They  instantly  com- 
menced raising  a  battery  on  the  east  side  of  the 
town,  and,  in  order  to  encourage  the  troops,  both 
Perth  and  Tullibardine  took  part  in  the  work, 
and  wrought,  with  their  coats  off,  in  the  trenches. 
During  these  operations  the  garrison  were  not  idle, 
but  kept  up  an  incessant  firing  on  the  besiegers, 
which,  however,  was  not  very  destructive  :  indeed, 
so  unskilfully  were  the  guns  wrought  that  the 
Highlanders  turned  the  whole  affair  into  ridicule, 
and  waved  their  bonnets  in  derision.  Next  day  the 
courage  of  the  besieged  began  to  give  way,  and  at 
the  moment  when  the  assault  was  about  to  be  com 
menced,  a  white  flag  was  seen  waving  from  the 
walls,  and  the  mayor  intimated  a  wish  to  come  to 
terms  for  the  surrender  of  the  city.  A  cessation 
of  hostilities  was  agreed  on,  and,  _.tg  8urrender 
in  the  meantime,  an  express  was 
forwarded  to  the  prince  to  know  his  pleasure. 
Charles  wisely  refused  to  grant  any  terms  to  the 
city,  unless  the  castle  also  was  given  up,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, both  were  surrendered,  on  condition  that 
the  garrison  and  militia  should  retire  unmolested  on 
delivering  up  their  arms  and  horses,  and  engaging 
on  oath  not  to  bear  arms  against  the  prince  for  the 
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space  of  twelve  months.     The  insurgents,  of  course, 
obtained  possession  of  all  the  military  stores  in  the 
castle,  among  which  were  one  thousand  stand  of 
arms,  together  with   much  valuable  property,  that 
had  been  deposited  for  safety  in  the  castle,  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  surrounding  country.     The  capture 
of  Carlisle  cost  the  rebel  army  only  one  man  killed, 
Triumphal       and  one  wounded.     On  the  17th 
entry  of        Charles  made  his  triumphal  entry 
Charles.  -nt0  tne  pjace>  but  tnougn  ne  re_ 

ceived  the  submission  of  the  inhabitants,  few 
or  none  of  them  manifested  any  interest  in  his 
cause. 

On  the  day  after  the  surrender  of  Carlisle,  Mar- 
Wade  shal  Wade  commenced  his  march 
marches  for  for  that  city.  He  had  proceeded 
Carlisle.  &s  f&r  M  Hexham  when  intelligence 
of  that  event  reached  him,  and  finding  the  moun- 
tain roads  almost  impassable  in  consequence  of  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow,  and  probably  entertaining  an 
exaggerated  opinion  of  the  strength  of  the  insur- 
gent army,  he  immediately  faced  about  and  re- 
turned to  Newcastle. 
The  success  which  had  hitherto  attended  the 
Dissensions  in  Jacobite  enterprise  was  soon  to 
the  insurgent  be  superseded  by  difficulty  and 
army,  disaster ;  and  already  there  were 
many  unfavourable  symptoms  calculated  to  throw 
a  damp  over  the  triumphant  enthusiasm  of  the 
prince  and  his  associates.  Among  these  was  a 
misunderstanding  which  had  sprung  up  between 
the  Duke  of  Perth  and  Lord  George  Murray, 
originating,  it  would  seem,  in  the  jealousy  of  the 
latter,  because  he  had  not  been  consulted  on  some 
matter  of  importance,  on  which  Perth  had  thought 
proper  privately  to  communicate  with  the  prince. 
Murray,  in  consequence,  wrote  to  Charles  re- 
signing his  commission,  but  at  the  same  time  offer- 
ing to  serve  as  a  volunteer.  The  army,  too,  were 
dissatisfied  that  a  papist  should  be  entrusted  with 
the  chief  command — a  circumstance  which  they 
considered  likely  to  injure  their  cause  among  the 
English.  On  this  occasion  Perth  evinced  his  dis- 
interested zeal  for  the  service,  by  resigning  his 
appointment,  and  retiring  to  the  command  of  his 
own  regiment.  Lord  George  then  became  com- 
mander-in  chief,  a  post  for  which  he  was  in  all  re- 
spects better  qualified  than  his  rival,  and  apparent 
amity  was  thus  for  a  time  restored. 

On  leaving  Scotland,  Charles  had  appointed  Lord 

State  of  the      Strathallan  as  commander-in-chief 

Jacobite's  cause    in  that  country,  with  instructions 

ta  Scotland-     tQ  employ  hig  utmost  diligence  in 

collecting  reinforcements.     He  had  been  partially 

successful,  and  by  detachments  which  had  arrived 

under  the  Master  of  Lovat,  the  Earl  of  Cromarty, 

Macgregor  of  Glengyle,  and  other  chieftains,  he 

could  now  muster  between  two  and  three  thousand 

men.     On  the  other  hand,  however,  great  efforts 

were  being  made  by  the  friends  of  the  government, 

under  the  Earl  of  Loudon  and  President  Forbes, 

who  had  collected  a  considerable  force  at  Inverness. 

The  capital  had  recovered  from  its  panic;    the 


crown  officers  had  returned  and  entered  the  city 
in  solemn  procession ;  and  Wade  had  sent  two 
regiments  of  cavalry  to  their  support.  Other  con- 
siderable towns,  particularly  Glasgow,  Paisley,  and 
Dumfries,  wrere  raising  militia  for  the  support  of 
the  government,  while  at  Perth  and  Dundee  the 
birthday  of  King  George  had  been  celebrated  with 
public  rejoicings. 

Affairs  in  England  wore  a  still  more  threatening 
aspect.     The  insurgent  army  was         — and  in 
greatly  reduced  by  desertion,  and        England, 
the  people  had  as  yet  manifested  no  disposition  to 
join  the  rebellion. 

The  government  were  now  thoroughly  roused 
to  a  sense  of  their  danger,  and  Measures 
strong  measures  were  in  progress  adopted  by  the 
for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  government. 
The  greater  part  of  the  British  troops  had  been 
recalled  from  Flanders,  and  an  army  consisting  of 
ten  thousand  of  these  experienced  veterans  was 
already  stationed  in  Staffordshire  to  oppose  the 
progress  of  the  rebel  army  towards  the  capital. 
Besides  the  forces  under  General  Wade  at  New- 
castle, and  the  troops  assembled  in  the  midland 
counties,  General  Ligonier  was  advancing  with 
another  army  towards  Lancaster,  and  a  third  to  be 
headed  by  the  king  in  person,  with  the  Earl  of 
Stair  as  his  lieutenant,  was  forming  on  Finchley 
Common  for  the  protection  of  London.  The  cordial 
leccption  too  which  the  king  had  met  with  on  his 
return  from  the  continent,  and  the  assurances  of 
support  which  he  received  from  parliament,  to- 
gether with  the  loyal  addresses  which  poured  in 
from  every  part  of  the  country,  all  showed  that 
the  great  body  of  the  people  were  firm  in  their 
allegiance  to  the  House  of  Hanover. 

All   these   circumstances   were   w  11    known    to 
Charles,  who,  nevertheless,  remained  unshaken  in 
his  resolution  to  force  his  way  to  the  capital.     He 
seems   to  have   imagined   that   the  valour  of  his 
troops,  aided  by  the  justice  of  his  cause,  would  be 
sufficient  to  overcome  all  opposition.     He  hoped, 
too,  that  as  he   advanced   into  the  heart  of  the 
country  many  of  the  English  people  would  be  in- 
duced to  join  his  standard.    These         Charles 
expectations,   however,  were    not    holds  a  council 
shared  by  the  majority  of  the  offi- 
cers, or  of  the  soldiers ;  and  at  a  council  of  war 
which  he  found  it  necessary  to  call,  very  conflicting 
opinions   were    entertained.      Some   proposed   to 
march   to  Newcastle,  and  offer  battle  to  General 
Wade  ;  others  to  advance  directly  towards  London, 
even  though  they  should  have  to  fight  their  way 
through  the  army  under  Ligonier ;  while  a  third 
party   proposed   to   return   at    once   to   Scotland. 
Charles  warmly  urged  the  advance        Resolution 
on  London,    in  accordance   with         to  march 
the   plan   he  had   formed   before       to  London- 
leaving    Edinburgh,   and    Lord    George    Murray 
having  at  some  length  advocated  the  same  view, 
the  rest  of  the  council  acquiesced.* 

*  Home's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  120 ;   Jacobite  Memoirs, 
p.  48. 
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On  the  20th  of  November,  having  garrisoned 
Arrival  at  Carlisle  with  two  hundred  men, 
Preston.  the  army  commenced  its  perilous 
march.  The  whole  force,  when  mustered,  amounted 
to  no  more  than  about  four  thousand  five  hundred 
men,  above  a  thousand  having  deserted  on  the 
road  from  Edinburgh.  They  were  separated  into 
two  divisions,  which  kept  about  half  a  day's  march 
asunder.  Of  these  the  first  was  commanded  by  Lord 
George  Murray,  the  second  by  Charles  himself. 
They  proceeded  through  Shap,  Kendal,  and  Lan- 
caster, and  on  the  27th  were  reunited  at  Preston. 
This  place,  associated  in  history  with  the  defeat  of 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton  in  the  civil  wars,  and  the 
surrender  of  Brigadier  Mackintosh  in  1715,  was  re- 
garded by  the  Highlanders  with  superstitious  dread, 
as  a  barrier  which  no  Scottish  army  could  ever  pass  ; 
but  Murray,  who  was  aware  of  this  feeling,  on 
reaching  the  town,  without  halting,  marched  the 
vanguard  at  once  across  the  Ribble,  and  quartered  a 
large  detachment  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream. 

Though  this  portion  of  England  was  believed  to 
be  in  general  well  affected  to  the  cause  of  the 
Stewarts,  Charles  had  the  mortification  to  find  that 
neither  on  the  march,  nor  during  his  stay  at  Pres- 
ton, did  a  single  recruit  join  his  standard ;  while 
the  proclamation  of  his  father,  which  was  duly 
made  at  all  the  market  towns  on  their  route,  was 
listened  to  with  apparent  indifference.  Only  at 
Preston  his  arrival  was  hailed  with  acclamations 
and  the  ringing  of  bells.  He  continued,  however, 
to  encourage  his  followers  witli  the  hope  of  being 
joined  by  a  large  body  of  friends  on  their  arrival 
at  Manchester,  where  a  considerable  number  of 
the  Lancashire  gentry,  chiefly  Roman  Catholics, 
still  had  their  town  residences. 

From  Preston  the  army  marched  on  the  28th  to 
March  to        Wigan,  and  thence,  next  day,  to 

Wigan,  and      Manchester.       Crowds    from    the 

Manchester.  surroun(iing  country,  attracted, 
probably,  by  the  novelty  of  the  spectacle,  thronged 
around  the  insurgents  on  their  march,  cheered  the 
young  prince  as  he  passed,  and  expressed  a  wish  for 
his  success ;  but  when  invited  to  join  in  the  expedi- 
tion, all  declined  on  the  plea  of  ignorance  of  the  art 
of  fighting.  As  the  army  approached  Manchester, 
the  symptoms  of  popular  favour  continued  to  in- 
crease, and  when  they  entered  the  town,  the  bells 
rung  out  a  joyous  peal,  white  cockades  were 
mounted,  the  air  was  rent  with  the  acclamations  of 
the  multitude,  great  numbers  pressed  forward  to 
kiss  the  prince's  hand,  and  to  offer  their  services  ; 
and,  in  the  evening,  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants 
were  splendidly  illuminated. 

The  troops  halted  at  Manchester  one  day,  during 
which  they  obtained  a  subsidy  of  £3000,  and  were 
joined  by  about  two  hundred  recruits,  who  were 
embodied  under  the  name  of  the  Manchester  regi- 
ment, and  placed  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Francis 
Townley,  a  Roman  Catholic  gentleman  belonging 
to  an  old  Lancashire  family,  and  one  of  the  few 
persons  of  note  who  had  joined  the  army  on  their 
march. 

VOL.  II. 


The  situation  of  the  insurgents  was  now  critical 
in  the  extreme ;  surrounded  by  Critical  situ- 
enemies  on  all  sides,  in  the  midst  ation  of  the 
of  a  population  for  the  most  part  ™™S™ts- 
hostile  to  their  cause,  the  hope  of  reinforcements 
and  supplies  from  France,  which  their  leader  had 
so  often  held  out  for  their  encouragement,  now 
entirely  cut  off  by  the  English  cruisers,  under 
Admiral  Vernon,  in  the  Channel,  and  those  under 
Admiral  Byng,  then  hovering  on  the  east  coast  of 
Scotland,  while  large  bodies  of  militia  were  being 
raised  in  various  districts  of  the  surrounding 
country,  it  seemed  nothing  less  than  insanity  any 
longer  to  persevere  in  an  enterprise  so  hopeless. 
But  Charles,  who  had  "  set  his  life  upon  a  cast," 
and  was  evidently  resolved  to  "  stand  the  hazard 
of  the  die,"  insisted  on  marching  onward,  assuring 
his  dispirited  followers  that  he  was  certain  of  ob- 
taining more  and  more  support  as  he  proceeded. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  his  principal  officers,  in 
just  alarm,  remonstrated  with  Lord  George  Murray 
against  being  led  onward  to  certain  destruction. 
His  lordship  recommended  them  to  wait  until  their 
arrival  at  Derby,  where  he  expected  they  would  be 
joined  by  large  numbers  of  English  Jacobites,  but 
promised  that  should  this  hope  be  disappointed, 
he  would  employ  his  utmost  influence  with  the 
prince  to  induce  him  to  retreat.* 

On  the  not  improbable  supposition  that  the 
Highland  army  intended  to  march  —they  pro- 
into  Wales,  all  the  bridges  across  ceed  to" Derby, 
the  Mersey,  in  that  direction,  had  been  broken 
down  by  order  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
Charles,  however,  who  had  resolved  on  proceeding 
to  Derby,  on  the  1st  of  December,  resumed  his 
march  at  the  head  of  one  division  of  his  army, 
and  forded  the  Mersey  near  Stockport,  with  the 
water  up  to  his  middle.  The  other  divisions, 
with  the  artillery  and  baggage,  crossed  somewhat 
lower  down  the  stream  at  Cheadle,  where  a  kind 
of  temporary  bridge  was  formed  of  the  trunks  of 
poplar  trees.  The  two  divisions  reunited  at  Mac- 
clesfield the  same  evening.  Here  they  received  in- 
telligence that  the  royal  army,  of  which  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  had  now  assumed  the  command, 
was  quartered  at  Lichfield,  Coventry,  Stafford,  and 
Newcastle-under-Line,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
mislead  the  duke  as  to  their  intentions.  This  was 
dextrously  accomplished  by  Lord  George  Murray, 
who  marched  with  a  detachment  of  the  army 
towards  Congleton,  which  lies  on  the  road  to  Lich- 
field, and  drove  back  an  advanced  party  of  the 
English  horse,  under  the  Duke  of  Kingston,  to- 
wards Newcastle.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  im- 
mediately concluded  that  the  insurgents  were  on 
their  march  either  to  give  him  battle,  or  to  join 
their  friends  in  Wales,  and  hastily  pushed  on  to 
Stone,  in  order  to  intercept  them,  leaving  the 
road  to  Derby  open.  Lord  George,  having  thus 
gained  his  object,  after  passing  the  night  at  Con- 
gleton, turned  off  early  next  morning  to  the  left, 
passed  through  Leek,  and  gained  Ashbourne  in  the 

•  Kiikcounel,  MS. 
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evening.  Charles,  in  the  meantime,  after  halting 
a  day  at  Macclesfield,  had  taken  the  direct  road  by 
Gaws  worth,  and  came  up  with  the  other  division 
of  his  troops  at  Ashbourne  on  the  3rd  of  December. 

The  insurgent  army  reached  Derby  on  the  fol- 

The  insurgents  lowing  day.  The  prince  took  up 
arrive  at  his  quarters  in  the  house  of  the 
Derby.  ]?ari  0f  Exeter,  and  the  usual  pro- 

clamations were  by  his  order  made  in  the  market- 
place. Charles  now  found  himself  within  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven  miles  of  the  capital,  and 
was  already,  in  imagination,  enjoying  his  triumphal 
entry  into  London,  and  the  complete  realization  of 
his  long  and  ardently-cherished  hopes.  At  supper 
that  evening,  with  his  principal  officers,  his  heart 
was  full  to  overflowing,  and  he  even  discussed  the 
question  whether  he  should  make  his  entry  into  the 
capital  in  a  Highland  or  an  English  dress.  Next 
morning,  however,  all  these  splendid  anticipations 
melted  away  like  a  dream.  At  an  early  hour  he 
was  waited  upon  by  Lord  George  Murray  with 
the  whole  of  his  chief  officers,  who  submitted  to 
him  their  unanimous  opinion,  that  they  ought 
instantly  to  commence  their  retreat  into  Scotland. 

A  council  of  They  represented  to  him  that  every 
war.  expectation   by   which   they   had 

been  induced  to  proceed  thus  far  had  been  dis- 
appointed. No  succours  had  arrived,  or  could  now 
arrive,  from  France;  there  had  appeared  no  symp- 
toms of  a  rising  in  their  favour  among  the  people 
of  England  ;  they  were  opposed  by  three  armies, 
each  superior  in  number  to  their  own,  which 
only  amounted  to  about  five  thousand  men,  while 
the  combined  forces  of  the  enemy  were  probably  not 
less  than  thirty  thousand.  In  such  circumstances, 
even  present  victory  could  not  avert  ultimate  ruin. 
On  the  most  favourable  supposition,  that  they 
should  be  able  to  elude  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's 
army,  and  reach  the  capital  without  fighting  a 
battle  or  losing  a  man,  they  must  then  encounter 
the  force  assembled  on  Finchley  Common,  and, 
even  though  they  should  prove  victorious  in  the 
fight,  their  numbers,  diminished  as  they  must  be 
by  the  contest,  were  utterly  inadequate  to  gather 
any  fruits  of  victory,  or  to  keep  possession  of 
a  populous  city  like  London  ;  and  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  were  defeated,  not  a  single  man 
of  their  army  would  escape,  and  the  prince  him- 
self, if  not  killed  in  the  action,  would  inevitably 
fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  They  would 
have  a  much  better  chance  of  success,  Lord  George 
added,  if  they  were  to  return  into  Scotland,  espe- 
cially as  they  had  learned  by  despatches  which  had 
just  arrived,  that  Lord  Strathailan  was  ready  to 
join  them  from  Perth  with  an  army  of  at  least 
three  or  four  thousand  men.* 

All  these  weighty  arguments  were  thrown  away 
upon  Charles,  who  listened  to  them  with  the 
utmost  impatience.  He  replied  that  he  placed  a 
firm  reliance  on  the  justice  of  his  cause,  and  the 
protection  of  Providence.  He  admitted  that  there 
was  some  danger  in  advancing,  but  argued  that,  in 
•  Jacobite  Memoirs,  p.  54. 


addition  to  the  disgrace,  there  was  equal  danger 
in  attempting  a  retreat ;  and  he  still  expressed  a 
confident  expectation  that  his  friends  would  join 
him  as  he  proceeded,  and  that  the  French  would 
effect  a  landing  on  the  coast  of  Kent  or  Sussex. 
As  these  arguments  made  no  impression,  he  had 
recourse  to  entreaties,  which  proved  equally  unavail- 
ing, and,  finding  that  the  council  were  immovable 
in  their  resolution  not  to  advance  farther  into  Eng- 
land, as  a  last  resource  he  proposed  that  they  should 
march  into  Wales,  and  give  his  friends  there  an 
opportunity  of  joining  his  standard.  The  rejection 
of  this  final  proposal  closed  this  painful  conference, 
which,  after  lasting  for  several  hours,  was  broken 
up  without  having  come  to  any  decision.  The  army 
halted  at  Derby  for  the  remainder  a  retreat  to 
of  the  day,  during  great  part  of  Scotland 
which  Charles  was  employed  in  resolved  on- 
expostulating  with  his  officers  individually.  All, 
however,  remained  inflexible,  and  at  another  coun- 
cil, which  was  held  in  the  evening,  he  reluctantly 
consented  to  a  retreat,  moodily  remarking,  "  That 
he  would  call  no  more  councils,  since  lie  was  ac- 
countable to  nobody  for  his  actions,  excepting  to 
God  and  his  father,  and  would,  therefore,  no  longer 
either  ask  or  accept  their  advice." 

It  has  been  affirmed  of  late  that  the  chiefs  com- 
mitted a  great  mistake  in  pressing  a  retreat,  and 
that  if  they  had  followed  the  urgent  advice  of  the 
prince,  they  would,  in  all  probability,  have  over- 
turned the  Hanoverian  dynasty,  and  restored  the 
Stewarts  to  the  throne.*  It  is  argued  that  the 
consternation  which  pervaded  the  capital  when 
the  arrival  of  the  Highlanders  at  Derby  was  made 
known,  showed  that  no  effectual  resistance  could 
have  been  offered  by  the  citizens;!  and  that,  if 
Charles  had  succeeded  in  beating  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  the  army  on  Finchley  Common  would 
have  dispersed  of  its  own  accord.  Many  of  the  inha- 
bitants had  fled  to  the  country,  carrying  with  them 
their  most  valuable  effects;  all  the  shops  were  shut, 
there  was  a  great  run  upon  the  Bank,  which  only 
escaped  bankruptcy  by  paying  in  sixpences  to  gain 
time.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  it  is  affirmed,  was 
at  his  wits'  end,  and  shut  himself  up  for  one  whole 
day  in  his  house,  deliberating  whether  he  should  not 
declare  for  the  prince ;  and  it  is  even  said  that  the 
king  himself  caused  his  most  precious  effects  to  be 
put  on  board  his  yachts,  and  ordered  these  to  remain 
at  the  Tower  stairs  in  readiness  to  sail  at  a  moment's 
warning.}  Most  of  these  statements,  however,  are 
greatly  exaggerated  or  altogether  groundless.  It 
is  true  that  the  news  of  the  approach  of  the  insur- 
gents excited  great  alarm  in  the  capital.  Field- 
ing, who  was  in  London  at  the  time,  states  that 
"  when  the  Highlanders,  by  a  most  incredible 
march,  got  between  the  duke's  army  and  the  me- 
tropolis, they  struck  a  terror  into  it  scarcely  to  be 
credited."     But  though   the  citizens,  excited  by 

*  See  Earl  Stanhope's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  iii.  p.  295; 
and  Browne's  Hist,  of  the  Highlands,  vol.  iii.  p.  147. 
t  The  day  on  which  the  news  arrived  was  long  remem- 
j  bered  under  the  name  of  Black  Fiuday. 
X  Chevalier  Johnstone's  Memoirs,  p.  77. 
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exaggerated  rumours  respecting  the  habits  of  the 
clansmen,  entertained  a  very  natural  apprehension 
of  a  visit  to  their  shops  and  dwelling  houses  on 
the  part  of  these  savage  warriors,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  there  was  any  imminent  danger  of  a 
revolution.     It  is,  indeed,  preposterous  to  imagine 
that  five  or  six  thousand  ignorant  and  undisciplined 
Highlanders,  without  any  experienced  general  or 
statesman  to  guide  their  movements,  even  though 
they  had  succeeded  in  evading  or  defeating  the 
three  armies  opposed  to  them,  could  have  retained 
possession  of  the  capital  for  a  week.     It  had  be- 
come evident  to  all  that  the  great  body   of  the 
people,  both  in  Scotland  and  England,  were  hostile 
to  the  pretensions  of  the  exiled  family,  and  would 
neither  support  nor  submit  to  their  restoration  to 
the  throne.     The  march  of  the  rebel  army  through 
the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  and  the  most  disaffected 
districts  of  England,   had   afforded   a  favourable 
opportunity  for  their  friends  to  join  them,  yet  even 
the  old  Cavalier  gentry  had  almost  to  a  man  held 
aloof.     Whatever  discontent  existed  towards  the 
government,  it  had  not  strengthened  the  Stewart 
cause,  or  augmented  the  number  of  the  insurgents. 
The  farther  they  proceeded  from  their  base,  their 
condition  became  the  more  perilous.     With  three 
armies  hovering  around  them,  each  double  the  size 
of  their  own,  a  way   of  escape   could  not   long 
remain   open.     No   wonder  then,  that  when  the 
chiefs  carefully  considered  the  position  of  affairs, 
they  became  unanimously  convinced  of  the  absolute 
necessity  of  a  retreat. 
They   commenced    their   retrograde    movement 
The  rebels       on  tne  6th  of  December,  the  infe- 
commence  their   rior  officers  and  common  soldiers 
retreat.         believing  they  were  on  their  march 
to  attack  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.     They  had  set 
out  before  dawn,  and  were  in  high  spirits,  elated 
with  the  hope  of  victory.     As  soon  as  the  returning 
light  of  day  enabled  them   to  discover  that  they 
were  retracing  their  steps  to  the  north,  their  ranks 
resounded  with  outcries  of  rage  and  indignation. 
They  could  have  submitted  to  be  beaten  in  a  fair 
field  by  a  superior  foe,  but  to  turn  their  backs  on 
the  enemy,  without  striking  a  blow,  was  felt  to  be  a 
disgrace  beyond  endurance.     Charles  was  greatly 
dispirited,  and  seemed  to  follow  rather  than  to  lead 
his  soldiers.     He  seldom  conversed  with  any  one, 
but   rode  most  frequently   behind  the   troops  in 
silence  and  dejection. 

Cumberland,  on  learning  that  the  rebel  army 
was  at  Derby,  hastily  withdrew  his  troops  to  Mere- 
den  Moor,  near  Coventry,  and  with  so  much  secrecy 
had  the  movement  of  the  insurgents  been  conducted, 
that  he  was  two  days  there  before  the  intelligence 
of  their  retreat  reached  him.     No  sooner,  however, 
was  he  assured  of  the  fact  than  he  commenced  a 
vigorous  pursuit,  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry  and  of 
Cumberland      a  thousand  foot  soldiers,  mounted 
sets  out  in       on    horseback    for    the    occasion, 
pursuit.         0n  reacning  Macclesfield,  he  found 
that  the  enemy  were  two  days'  march  in  advance 
of  him.     The  van  of  the  insurgent  army,  headed 


by  Charles,  reached  Penrith  on  the  17th ;  but  Lord 
George,  who  had  charge  of  the  rear,  was  de- 
tained by  some  accident  at  Shap  until  the  morn- 
ing of  the  18th,  when  they  set  forward  to  overtake 
their  comrades.  On  reaching  the  village  of  Clifton, 
about  three  miles  from  Penrith,  they  found  several 
parties  of  volunteer  cavalry  drawn  up  to  intercept 
them.  These,  however,  were  quickly  put  to  flight  by 
a  single  charge  from  Glengarry's  men,  and  several 
were  made  prisoners.  Among  these  was  a  footman 
of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  informed  them 
that  his  master  was  close  upon  their  rear  at  the 
head  of  four  thousand  men.  Murray  immediately 
sent  a  messenger  to  the  prince  to  inform  him  of 
this  circumstance,  and  to  request  directions,  as  well 
as  a  reinforcement  of  a  thousand  men.  Charles, 
however,  sent  back  the  messenger  with  orders  to 
Lord  George  to  abstain  from  offensive  operations 
against  the  duke,  and  to  hasten  forward  to  Penrith. 
But  it  was  now  too  late  to  avoid  an  encounter,  and 
Murray  accordingly  drew  up  his  troops  on  a  moor 
on  the  right  of  the  road,  while  those  of  the  duke, 
coming  up  just  as  the  sun  was  setting,  formed 
within  the  opposite  enclosure,  the  public  highway 
with  its  two  hedges  alone  intervening  between  the 
two  armies.  It  was  now  nearly  dark,  but  by  the 
light  of  the  moon,  which  fitfully  shone  out  between 
broken  clouds,  Lord  George  could  discern  a  body 
of  soldiers  coming  stealthily  forward  as  if  to  sur- 
prise him.  He  immediately  gave  the  war-shout  of 
"  Claymore !"  and  rushing  forward,  followed  by  the 
Macphersons  and  Stewarts,  after  a  fierce  but  brief 
contest,  completely  repulsed  the  English,  and  drove 
them  back  to  their  main  body,  Skirmish  at 
with  the  loss  of  a  hundred  men  in  Clifton, 

killed  and  wounded.  Colonel  Honey  wood,  who  com- 
manded the  party,  was  severely  wounded  and  left  on 
the  field.   The  Scots,  who  had  lost  only  twelve  men, 
were  eager  for  pursuit ;  but  Murray,  in  obedience  to 
the  prince's  orders,  withdrew  his  troops  to  Penrith. 
Early  on  the  19th  of  December,  the  insurgents 
reached  Carlisle,  where  they  rested  until  the  fol- 
lowing day.     Here  it  was   thought  expedient  to 
leave  a  garrison,  though  for  what  purpose  does  not 
very  plainly  appear,  as  it  could  not  have  been 
reasonably  supposed,  that  a  place  which  they  had 
captured  with  so  much  ease  on   their  march  to 
the  south,   would    be    capable    of  resisting    the 
combined  forces  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and 
Marshal  Wade.    The  number  of  the  garrison  has 
been  variously  estimated,  but  according   to  the 
most  reliable  accounts,  could  not  be  less  than  from 
three  to  four  hundred  men.     These  consisted  of  the 
Manchester  regiment,  some  detachments  from  the 
Lowland  regiments,  aud  a  small  number  of  French 
and  Irish.     A  few  of  these,  particularly  the  Scots, 
had  voluntarily  consented  to  be  left  behind,  but  the 
English  wished  to  follow  Charles  into  Scotland  and 
share  his  fortunes,  and  were  only  induced  to  re- 
main through  the  misrepresentations  of  Townley, 
their  colonel,  who  informed  them  that  such  was 
the  prince's   pleasure.*     The  result  might  easily 
*  MS.  Memoirs  of  Captain  Daniei. 
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have  been  anticipated.      No  sooner  had   the   in- 
surgent army  withdrawn  than  the  place  was  in- 
vested by   Cumberland.      Having   procured  from 
"Whitehaven    some    battering    artillery,    he    soon 
silenced  the  fire  of  the  unfortunate  garrison,  who 
had  at  first  manifested  a  disposition  to  hold  out  to 
the  last  extremity.    The  cannonade  commenced  on 
the  29th,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  a  white 
flag  was  displayed  from  the  walls,  and  a  message 
was  sent  by  the  governor  to  the  duke,  expressing 
a  wish  to  capitulate,  and  requesting  to  know  what, 
terms  he  would  be  pleased  to  grant.     His  answer 
was  that  the  only  terms  he  would  or  could  grant, 
were,  "  that  they  should  not  be  put  to  the  sword,  but 
Surrender  of     reserved   foi>    his    majesty's   plea- 
Curliele  to  the    sure."    On  such  ominous  terms  the 
Duke  of        garrison  were  constrained  to  sur- 
Cuiuberland.      ^^  and  tQ  ^^  ^    ^ 

patience  they  might,  the  declaration  of  their  fate. 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th,  which  was  Charles's 
The  insur-       birthday,  he  left  Carlisle  with  his 

gents  re-enter  armv,  and  proceeded  to  re-enter 
Scotland.  Scotland  by  fording  the  Esk,  which 
there  "  divides  the  sister  kingdoms."  This,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  would  be  an  achievement 
neither  difficult  nor  dangerous;  but,  on  this  occa- 
sion, the  river  having  been  swollen  by  an  incessant 
rain  of  several  days'  duration,  was  fully  four  feet 
in  depth.  It  was  necessary,  however,  to  make  the 
attempt  without  delay,  as  the  heavy  rain  still  con- 
tinued to  fall,  and  the  stream  becoming  deeper 
every  hour  would  have  soon  grown  quite  unfordable. 
The  arrangement  made  for  crossing,  according  to 
the  description  given  of  it  by  the  Chevalier  de 
Johnstone,  who  was  one  of  the  party,  was  some- 
what ingenious.  "  Our  cavalry,"  he  says,  "  formed 
in  the  river  to  break  the  force  of  the  current,  about 
twenty-five  paces  above  that  part  of  the  ford  where 
our  infantry  were  to  pass;  and  the  Highlanders 
formed  themselves  into  ranks  of  ten  or  twelve 
abreast,  with  their  arms  locked  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  support  one  another  against  the  rapidity  of 
the  river,  leaving  sufficient  intervals  between  their 
ranks  for  the  passage  of  the  water.  Cavalry  were 
likewise  stationed  in  the  river,  below  the  ford,  to 
pick  up  and  save  those  who  might  be  carried  away 
by  the  violence  of  the  current.  The  interval  be- 
tween the  cavalry  appeared  like  a  paved  street 
through  the  river,  the  heads  of  the  Highlanders 
being  generally  all  that  was  seen  above  the  water. 
By  means  of  this  contrivance  our  army  passed  the 
Esk  in  an  hour's  time,  without  losing  a  single  man ; 
and  a  few  girls,  determined  to  share  the  fortune  of 
their  lovers,  were  the  only  persons  who  were  carried 
away  by  the  rapidity  of  the  stream."  *  When  they 
reached  the  opposite  bank,  fires  were  kindled  to 
restore  warmth  to  their  benumbed  bodies  and  to 
dry  their  clothes,  and  such  was  their  delight  at 
finding  themselves  once  more  on  their  native  soil, 
that,  forgetful  of  all  their  fatigues,  privations,  and 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Rebellion  of  1745  and  1746,  by  the 
Chevalier  de  Johnstone,  aide-de-camp  to  Lord  George 
Murray. 


dangers,  and  even  of  their  mortification  at  theii 
retreat,  they  began  to  dance  for  very  joy. 

Charles  now  divided  his  army  into  two  columns, 
one  of  which  took  the  road  by  Advanceofthe 
Ecclefechan  and  Moffat,  and  the  insurgents  to 
other,  conducted  by  Charles  him-  Dumfries, 
self,  proceeded  directly  to  Annan,  where  they 
halted  for  the  night.  Lord  Elcho,  with  a  body  of 
about  five  hundred  cavalry,  advanced  to  take  pos- 
session of  Dumfries,  and  thither  the  column  under 
Charles  followed  next  day.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  town  had  been  always  distinguished  by  their 
strong  attachment  to  the  Protestant,  faith  and  the 
Hanoverian  dynasty ;  they  had  manifested  their  de- 
termined hostility  to  the  cause  of  Charles  by  seizing 
on  the  baggage  waggons  of  the  insurgent  army  at 
Lockerby  ;  and  at  this  very  time,  on  hearing  a 
report  of  some  disaster  having  befallen  the  rebels, 
they  had  given  expression  to  their  loyalty  by 
public  rejoicings  and  a  general  illumination. 
When  the  Highlanders  entered  they  found  the 
candles  still  in  the  windows,  and  the  bonfires 
still  burning  in  the  streets.  The  consternation 
of  the  people  was  naturally  very  great.  They 
expected  nothing  less  than  that  their  town  should 
be  plundered  and  laid  in  ashes.  Charles,  how- 
ever, contented  himself  with  ordering  a  contri- 
bution of  £2000  and  one  thousand  pairs  of  shoes 
for  the  use  of  his  army.  Even  this  was  no  slight 
punishment.  It  was  found  impossible  to  raise  more 
than  £1 100,  and  the  provost  and  another  magistrate 
were  carried  off  as  a  guarantee  for  payment  of  the 
remainder. 

A  rumour  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was 
advancing  with  his  troops  to  Dum-  Their  departure 
fries,  induced  Charles  precipitately  for  Glasgow. 
to  evacuate  the  town,  and  the  army  separating  into 
several  divisions  proceeded  by  different  routes 
towards  Glasgow,  levying  contributions  very  freely 
on  the  country  people  by  the  way.  Charles  him- 
self proceeded  by  way  of  Hamilton,  where  he 
halted  with  his  troops  for  one  day,  lodging  in  the 
ducal  palace,  and  enjoying  his  favourite  pastime  of 
hunting  in  the  spacious  deer  parks  surrounding  the 
mansion. 

The  first  body  of  the  insurgents  entered  Glasgow 
on  Christmas-day,  and  on  the  next  day  Charles 
followed  with  the  rest  of  the  army.  Their  neces- 
sities were  at  this  time  greater  than  they  had  ever 
yet  been  since  the  commencement  of  their  dis- 
astrous enterprise.  Their  scanty  clothing  hung 
around  them  in  rags,  and  many  of  \\rrel(.}jed  COn- 
them  were  not  only  bare-legged,  dition  of  the 
according  to  the  approved  High-  insurgent  army, 
land  fashion  of  the  time,  but  also  bare- footed. 
Glasgow  had  no  reason  to  expect  any  favour  at  the 
hands  of  Charles.  It  had  from  the  first  distin- 
guished itself  by  the  warmth  of  its  attachment  to 
the  new  dynasty,  and  had  recently,  in  the  ex- 
uberance of  its  loyalty,  raised  an  army  of  twelve 
hundred  men  to  aid  the  government  in  suppressing 
the  rebellion.  It  was  already  a  very  wealthy  city, 
while  its  utter  dcfencelessness  rendered  it  at  once 
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a  tempting  and  an  easy  prey.     Charles  was  not 

loath  to  avail  himself  of  rhe  resources  which  he  had 

the  power  to  command.     He  immediately  set  about 

refitting  his  army  at  the  expense  of  the  citizens. 

Besides  exactions  in  money  amounting   to  about 

Heavy  contri-     £10,000,   he   ordered   the   magis- 

butions  levied     trates   to    provide    12,000    shirts, 

in  Glasgow.       QQQQ   doth    CQ^^    6Q0Q    pairg    Qf 

stockings,  and  6000  pairs  of  shoes.  He  further 
imposed  a  fine  of  £500  upon  the  provost,  because 
he  refused  to  furnish  a  list  of  the  parties  who  had 
subscribed  for  raising  troops  to  assist  the  govern- 
ment. He  also  extorted  a  contribution  of  £500 
from  the  town  of  Paisley,  besides  smaller  sums 
from  Renfrew  and  other  places  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

As  the  Highlanders  approached  their  own  coun- 
try they  began  to  desert  in  considerable  numbers  ; 
and  by  the  time  they  reached  Glasgow  the  whole 
of  the  insurgent  army  amounted  to  no  more  than 
three  thousand  six  hundred  foot  and  five  hundred 
horse.  Charles  prolonged  his  stay  in  the  west  for 
an  entire  week,  but  so  unpopular  was  his  cause 
amoug  the  citizens,  that  he  was  unable  to  add 
more  than  sixty  recruits  to  his  army. 

On  the  3rd    of   January,  Charles   took  his  de- 
Charles  leaves    parture   from  Glasgow,  his  army 
Glasgow —       being  divided  into  two  columns, 
one  of  which  was  ordered  to  take  the  direction  of 
Kilsyth,  and  the  other  that  of  Cumbernauld.     In 
the  meantime  the  cavalry  under  Lord  Elcho,  had 
advanced  to  Falkirk,  so  that  it  appeared  to  be  the  in- 
tention of  the  insurgents  to  pay  a  second  visit  to  the 
capital.     The  citizens  of  Edinburgh  took  the  alarm, 
and  began  to  make  vigorous  preparations  for  a  de- 
fence, which,  fortunately,  circumstances  rendered  un- 
necessary.    The  column  which  had  been  dispatched 
to  Kilsyth,  after  spending  the  night  there,  quitted 
next  morning  the  road  to  Edinburgh,  and  pro- 
— and  marches   ceeding    towards    Stirling,  joined 
to  Stirling.       the  other  division  in  the  evening 
at  the  village  of  Bannockburn.     The  object  of  this 
movement  was  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  Stirling 
Castle,  the  importance  of  which,  as  commanding 
the   principal   avenue  to  the  Highlands,  was  too 
obvious  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  prince  and  his 
advisers.     According  to  orders  previously  sent,  he 
was  joined  at  Stirling  by  the  troops  under  Lord 
John  Drummond  and  Lord  Strathallan,  the  former 
having  three  thousand  men  under  his  command, 
and  being  well  provided  with  artillery  and  military 
stores  which  he  had   brought  from  France.     By 
these  accessions,  together  with  Lord  Lewis  Gor- 
don's detachment,  the  total  force  of  the  insurgent 
army  now  amounted  to  nine  thousand  men,  being 
the  largest  number  that  ever  mustered  under  the 
banner  of  Charles. 

Stirling  Castle,  which  was  at  that  time  a  fortress 
of  considerable  strength,  was  held  by  a  strong 
garrison,  under  the  command  of  General  Blake- 
ney,  a  brave  and  experienced  officer.  The  town 
itself,  which  then  contained  about  five  thousand 
inhabitants,  was  quite  untenable,  being  only  par- 


tially defended  by  a  low  wall,  incapable  of  resisting 
for  an  hour  the  assault  of  artillery.  Nevertheless, 
by  the  instigation  of  General  Blakeney,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  defend  it.  A  small  body  of 
militia  was  raised  among  the  townsmen,  and  pro- 
vided with  arms  and  ammunition  from  the  castle, 
and  the  governor  encouraged  this  feeble  and  inex- 
perienced force  to  make  a  vigorous  resistance  by 
assuring  them  that,  in  case  of  necessity,  they  should 
find  refuge  in  the  castle,  which  he  had  resolved 
to  defend  to  the  last  extremity. 

In    the    meantime,    the    English    forces   under 

Marshal  Wade  had    reached  the     »    •    ,    -4, 
„    -4.  i         i  x,  .         Arrival  of  the 

capital,    where    they    were   rein-     Engli«h  anny 

forced    by  the  Duke   of   Cumber-    in  Edinburgh, 
land's  cavalry ;  but  the  duke  himself  having  been 
sent  with   a  detachment  of   infantry    to   protect 
the  southern  coast,  in  case  of  a  French  invasion, 
General  Hawley  was,  by  his  recommendation,  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  army  in  Scotland 
in   the  room    of    Marshal   Wade,   who   was  now 
incapacitated   by   age    for    active    service.      The 
force  under  Hawley,  augmented  by  small  bodies  of 
volunteers  from  Yorkshire  and  Glasgow,  and  by 
some    recruits    from   Argyleshire    under    Colonel 
Campbell,  was  nearly  equal  in  numbers  to  the  in- 
surgent army.     The  arrival  of  such  a  force  for  the 
protection  of  the  capital  was  hailed  by  the  loyal 
portion  of  the  citizens  with  lively  satisfaction.    An 
association  was  formed  for  providing  the  troops 
with  blankets,  and    a  general   illumination  took 
place  in  token  of  the  popular  enthusiasm.     The 
new  general  "  had  not  a  better  head,  and  certainly 
a  much  worse  heart  than  Sir  John  Cope,  who  was 
a  humane,  good  tempered  man."  *    Hawley's  whole 
genius  lay,  as  the  son  of  Lord  President  Forbes 
remarked,  in  the  management  of  a  squadron,  or  in 
prosecuting  with  vigour  any  mortal  to  the  gallows. 
He  was  a  scoffing  infidel,f  and  though  personally 
brave,  he  was  hated  by  his  own  soldiers  for  his  cruel 
and  brutal  temper.     Their  nickname  for  him  was 
■  the  Lord  Chief  Justice."     "  Frequent  and  sudden 
executions,"  says  Horace  Walpule,  "  are  Hawley's 
passion.     One  of  the  surgeons  of  the  army  begged 
the  body  of  a  soldier,  who  was  hanged  for  deser- 
tion, to  dissect.     '  Well,'  said  Hawley,  '  but  then 
you  shall  give  me  the  skeleton  to  hang  up  in  the 
guard-room.' "J     On  his  arrival  in  Edinburgh  he 
caused  two   gibbets   to  be  erected,  to  show   the 
treatment  he  meant  to  give  the  rebels  who  might 
fall  into  his  hands. §     He  was  present  at  the  battie 
of  Sheriffmuir,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  success 
of  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  right  wing,  had  formed  a 
very  low  opinion  of  the  prowess  of  the  Highlanders. 
He    spoke   contemptuously   of    the    courage  and 
capacity  of  his  predecessor,  General  Cope,  and  im- 
puted the   success  of  the   insurgents  at  Preston 

*  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

t  His  will,  dated  March  29,  1749,  contains  this  instruc- 
tion about  his  burial : — "  My  carcase  may  be  put  any- 
where. The  priest,  1  conclude,  will  have  his  fee ;  let  the 
puppy  have  it." 

t  Letter  to  Sir  H.  Mann,  Jan.  17,  1746. 

$  Culloden  Papers,  p.  270. 
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entirely  to  the  misconduct  of  that  officer.  Con- 
fident of  success,  and  eager  to  win  the  laurels 
which  he  fancied  to  be  within  his  reach,  he  quitted 
the  capital  on  the  13th  of  January,  and  marched  to- 
wards  Stirling,  for  the  purpose,  as  he  boasted,  of 
driving  the  rebels  before  him. 

Charles,  meanwhile,  was  pressing  the  siege  of 
Stirling.  On  the  4th  of  January,  he  ordered  a  part 
of  his  army  to  occupy  a  position  within  cannon-shot 
of  the  town,  on  the  south,  and  as  the  stone  bridge 
on  the  north  had  been  broken  down  when  General 
Cope  was  there  with  his  army,  the  town  was  thus 
completely  invested.  Next  day  a  message  was  sent 
requiring  the  surrender  of  the  place,  but  the  armed 
civilians,  by  whom  it  was  defended,  being  ignorant 
of  the  usages  of  war,  fired  upon  the  messenger,  who 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  A  battery  was 
then  raised  within  musket-shot  of  the  wall,  and, 
on  the  6th,  a  more  peremptory  summons  to  sur- 
render having  been  sent,  the  courage  of  the  be- 
sieged began  to  give  way,  and  the  magistrates  sent 
a  message  requesting  a  truce  until  next  day  at  ten 
o'clock.  This  was  readily  granted,  but  the  whole 
day  having  been  spent  in  deliberation,  the  be- 
siegers became  impatient,  and  in  the  evening  began 
again  to  fire  upon  the  town.  Next  morning,  the 
terms  of  surrender  were  arranged.     It  was  agreed 

Surrender  of  that  the  town  8hould  be  delivered 
the  town  of  up,  on  condition  that  the  lives  and 
Stirling.  property  of  the  inhabitants  should 
be  protected,  and  that  the  arms  with  which  they 
had  been  provided  should  be  returned  to  the  castle. 
In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  (January  8th),  the 
insurgents  entered  the  town.  On  the  10th  the 
castle  was  summoned  to  surrender,  but  General 
Blakeney,  the  governor,  returned  for  answer : 
11  That  his  royal  highness  would  assuredly  have 
a  very  bad  opinion  of  him,  were  he  capable 
of  surrendering  the  castle  in  such  a  cowardly 
manner."*  The  siege  of  the  fortress  was  therefore 
formally  commenced,  and  a  battery  was  raised 
between  the  church  and  a  large  house  at  the  head 
of  the  town,  called  M  Marr's  Work."  Very  little 
progress  was  made  in  the  undertaking,  for  the  fire 
of  the  castle  speedily  demolished  the  battery  and 
dismounted  the  cannon.  Hawley  was  now  on  his 
march  to  relieve  the  place,  and  his  approach  com- 
pelled the  insurgents  to  suspend  their  operations. 

Leaving  a  few  hundred  men  under  Gordon  of 
Glenbucket  to  continue  the  blockade  of  the  castle, 
Charles,  on  the  16th,  marched  to  meet  the 
enemy,  and,  drawing  up  his  men  upon  the  Plean 

Charles  resolves  Moor'  to  the  east  of  Bannockburn, 
to  attack  the     a  spot,  as  he  remarked,  of  happy 
royal  army.       omen  to  his  cause,  he  awaited  an 
attack.     The  English,  however,  remained  inactive 
in  their  camp  about  seven  miles  distant.     Finding 
that  they  did  not  move,  Charles  resolved  to  assume 
the  offensive;  and  on  the  17th,  having  again  drawn 
up  his  army,  he  called  a  council  of  war  about  mid- 
day, and  announced  his  intention  to  march  against 
the  enemy.    His  plan  was  formed  with  considerable 
•  The  Chevalier  de  Johnstone,  p.  116. 


skill.  The  remains  of  the  Torwood,  once  a  forest 
of  great  extent,  which  repeatedly  afforded  a  place 
of  retreat  to  the  patriot  Wallace,  lay  between  the 
two  armies.  The  high  road  from  Stirling  and 
Bannockburn  to  Falkirk  passes  through  the  middle 
of  this  wood,  and  to  the  south  of  it  lies  a  wild  up- 
land called  Falkirk  Moor,  which  it  was  the  object 
of  Charles  to  gain  unperceived,  so  as  to  give  his 
troops  the  advantage  of  the  wind,  as  well  as 
of  the  high  grouud  for  their  operations.  With 
this  view  he  led  the  main  body  of  his  army  along 
the  west  side  of  the  Torwood,  ge  out.ma. 
where  they  could  not  be  seen  from  nceuvres 
Hawley's  camp,  while  Lord  John  Hawley. 
Drummond  with  his  own  regiment,  the  Irish 
picquets,  and  all  the  cavalry  of  the  insurgents, 
carrying  the  royal  standard  and  other  colours,  was 
ordered  to  advance  upon  the  direct  road  leading 
from  Bannockburn  towards  Falkirk,  and  to  make 
a  display  in  front  of  the  Torwood  for  the  purpose 
of  persuading  the  royal  army  that  the  whole  rebel 
forces  were  advancing  by  that  route.  The  stra- 
tagem proved  completely  successful.  General 
Hawley  entertained  such  contempt  for  the  "  High- 
land rabble,"  as  he  termed  them,  and  was  so  fully 
persuaded  I  hut  they  would  never  venture  to  attack 
the  royal  forces,  that,  with  unpardonable  careless- 
ness, he  had  neglected  even  the  common  precaution 
of  sending  out  patrols.  Such  was  his  continued 
security,  that  at  this  critical  juncture  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  detained  at  Cullender  House,  where 
he  was  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  the  Countess  of 
Kilmarnock,  wife  of  one  of  the  insurgent  leaders, 
and  was  so  much  fascinated  by  her  wit  and  gaiety, 
that  he  spent  the  whole  forenoon  in  her  company. 
General  Huske,  his  second  in  command,  though  a 
good  and  experienced  officer,  was  completely  de- 
ceived by  the  manoeuvres  of  Lord  JohnDrummond's 
division,  and  remained  in  total  ignorance  of  the 
movements  of  the  main  body  of  the  rebels  until 
they  had  crossed  the  river  Carron  near  Dunnipace, 
and  were  only  about  two  miles  distant  from  the 
royal  camp.  About  one  o'clock  an  alarm  was  given 
by  a  countryman  that  the  Highlanders  were  ap- 
proaching, and  the  report  was  confirmed  by  two  of 
the  officers,  who  climbed  a  tree,  and  with  the  aid 
of  a  telescope  discovered  the  mass  of  the  insurgents 
in  full  march  towards  Falkirk  Moor.  The  intel- 
ligence was  immediately  transmitted  to  Hawley, 
who  received  it  with  the  utmost  indifference,  merely 
ordering  that  the  men  should  put  on  their  accoutre- 
ments, but  without  getting  under  arms.  This 
order  was  obeyed,  and  the  troops  then  sat  down  to 
dinner.  Between  one  and  two  o'clock,  some  gen- 
tlemen volunteers  rode  in  full  gallop,  bringing  de- 
cisive intelligence  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 
The  drum  instantly  beat  to  arms,  and  an  urgent 
message  was  dispatched  for  Hawley,  who  still 
lingered  at  Callender  House.  His  negligence 
caused  bitter  complaints  among  the  officers,  who 
were  heard  saying  to  one  another,  "  Where  is  the 
general?  What  shall  be  done?  AVe  have  no 
orders."     General  Huske  saw  the  danger,  and  the 
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importance  of  immediate  steps  to  meet  it,  but 
in  the  absence  of  his  superior  officer  he  had  no 
authority  to  undertake  any  movement  against  the 
enemy,  and  was  therefore  forced  to  content  himself 
with  forming  the  troops  in  line  of  battle  upon  the 
ground  in  front  of  the  camp. 

Hawley  at  length  caught  the  alarm,  and  now 
came  galloping  up  to  the  camp  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement  and  without  his  hat.  Placing  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  three  regiments  of  dragoons,  he 
ordered  them  to  march  full  speed  to  the  top  of  the 
moor,  and  the  infantry  to  follow  with  their  bayonets 
fixed.  He  seems  to  have  been  apprehensive  that 
the  Highlanders,  in  making  for  the  high  ground 
above  his  position,  intended  to  repeat  the  manoeuvre 
which  they  had  practised  so  successfully  against 
Cope  at  Preston,  and  this  rash  and  inconsiderate 
step,  to  which  his  defeat  is  mainly  to  be  attributed, 
was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  anticipating 
their  movement. 

The  dragoons  immediately  began  their  march, 
and  proceeding  along  the  eastern  wall  of  Bantaskine 
Park,  ascended  the  hill  at  a  rapid  pace,  followed  by 
the  foot.  At  this  moment  the  sky,  which  had 
hitherto  been  serene,  became  suddenly  overcast, 
and  a  violent  storm  of  wind  and  rain  from  the 
south-west  beat  full  in  the  faces  of  the  troops,  and 
retarded  their  progress.  The  Highlanders  were 
meanwhile  ascending  the  moor  on  the  other  side 
in  two  parallel  columns,  and  for  some  time  there 
was  a  kind  of  race  between  the  dragoons  and  the 
clans,  which  of  them  should  first  attain  the  summit  ' 
of  the  high  ground.  The  fleet  mountaineers,  how- 
ever, outstripped  the  English  horse,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  eminence,  so  that  the  dragoons  were 
compelled  to  take  up  somewhat  lower  ground. 

The  moor  on  which  the  hostile  armies  stood 
face  to  face,  was  exceedingly  unsuitable  for  the 
operations  of  regular  troops.  It  is  now  covered  with 
Battle  of  thriving  farms  and  plantations, 
Falkirk.  and  intersected  by  a  railway  and 
a  canal,  and  commands  a  magnificent  view  of  fertile 
and  highly  cultivated  fields,  and  woods,  and  man- 
sions, with  the  broad  waters  of  the  Forth  in  the 
distance.*  But  in  1746  it  was  a  rugged  and 
broken  upland,  interspersed  with  morasses  and 
covered  with  shaggy  heath.  The  Highlanders 
occupied  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  moor,  facing 
the  east.  The  regulars  stood  a  little  lower,  with 
their  backs  towards  the  town  of  Falkirk.  There 
was  a  narrow  ravine,  which  began  about  the  centre 
of  the  position  between  the  two  armies,  and  gra- 
dually widened  as  it  extended  in  a  northerly 
direction  down  the  declivity  of  the  hill,  till  it 
reached  the  plain  on  the  right  of  the  royal  army. 

The  insurgents  were  drawn  up  in  two  lines. 
The  first  consisted  of  the  three  Macdonald  clans, 
Keppoch,  Clanranald  and  Glengarry,  with  the 
Macgregors  on  the  right ;  of  the  Mackenzies  and 

*  Bruce,  the  celebrated  Abyssinian  traveller,  whose  pro- 
perty lay  in  this  neighbourhood,  declared  that  the  view 
from  the  battle-field  in  extent,  variety,  and  beauty,  was 
not  surpassed  by  any  he  had  seen  in  the  course  of  his 
travels. 


Mackintoshes,  with  a  battalion  of  the  Farquhar- 
hons,  who  occupied  the  centre ;  and  of  the  Stew- 
arts of  Appin,  the  Camerons,  the  Frasers,  and 
the  Macphersons,  who  formed  the  left.  The  second 
line,  which  included  the  Lowland  levies,  compi  i.-ed 
the  Atholl  brigade,  Lord  Ogilvie's  regiment,  the 
Gordons,  M'Lauchlans,  and  Lord  John  Drummonds 
regiment.  Charles  took  his  station  behind  the 
second  line,  on  an  eminence  still  known  by  the  name 
of  Charlie's  Hill.  The  horse  guards,  under  Lords 
Elcho  and  Balmerino,  were  on  his  right,  behind  the 
Atholl  men.  The  troops  of  Lord  Pitsligo  and  the 
Earl  of  Kilmarnock,  were  stationed  on  the  extn  me 
left.  The  right  wing  was  commanded  by  Lord  George 
Murray,  and  the  left  by  Lord  John  Drummond, 
who  had  marched  after  the  main  body  of  the  army 
as  soon  as  he  perceived  that  the  enemy  had  taken 
the  alarm,  and  had  quitted  their  camp.  The  royal 
infantry  were  also  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  with  the 
three  regiments  of  dragoons  in  front,  and  the  Glas- 
gow regiment  and  the  Argyll  militia  forming  a  re- 
serve in  the  rear.  The  right  of  the  royal  army  was 
commanded  by  Major-general  Huske,  the  centre  by 
Hawley  himself,  and  the  left  by  Brigadier  Cholmon- 
deley.  The  cavalry  were  under  the  immediate 
charge  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Ligonier,  who,  on  the 
death  of  Colonel  Gardiner,  had  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  his  regiment.  The  two  armies  were 
nearly  equal  in  numbers,  amounting  to  about 
eight  thousand  each.  There  was  no  artillery  on 
either  side,  for  the  Highlanders,  in  their  rapid 
march,  had  left  their  guns  behind ;  and  the  royal 
artillery,  in  crossing  the  moor,  had  stuck  fast  in  a 
morass,  and  could  not  be  extricated. 

As  soon  as  his  arrangements  were  completed, 
Hawley  sent  orders  to  Colonel  Defeat  of  the 
Ligonier  to  commence  the  battle  royal  army, 
by  attacking  with  his  cavalry  the  enemy's  right. 
The  Macgregors  and  Macdonalds,  who  were  sta- 
tioned on  that  wing,  advanced  slowly  to  meet  their 
assailants,  and  reserving  their  fire  till  the  dragoons 
were  within  pistol-shot,  at  a  signal  given  by  Lord 
George  Murray  they  poured  in  a  volley  so  close 
and  well  aimed  that  the  cavalry  were  completely 
broken,  and  many  of  them  were  killed  or  wounded. 
The  two  regiments  which  behaved  so  disgracefully 
at  Preston  instantly  wheeled  about  and  gallop*  d 
down  the  hill,  disordering  and  trampling  upon 
some  of  their  own  foot.  Cobham's  regiment,  ho>\  - 
ever,  stood  its  ground  for  some  time,  but  aftei  u 
fierce,  though  short  struggle,  they  too  were  com- 
pelled to  give  way,  and,  wheeling  to  the  right, 
galloped  off  between  the  two  armies,  receiving  iu 
their  flight  a  murderous  volley  from  the  cenrn.  ut 
the  Highland  line.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  l.oi  d 
George  Murray  to  keep  the  Macdonalds  in  their 
ranks,  and  prevent  a  disorderly  pursuit,  the  \  »e- 
torious  clansmen  rushed  down  the  hill,  and,  throw- 
ing away  their  muskets,  fell  sword  in  hand  upon 
the  flank  of  the  infantry  stationed  upon  the  left  of 
the  royal  line,  which  were  at  the  same  time  assailed 
in  front  by  the  centre  of  the  insurgents.  Hawley, 
whose  sole  virtue  was  courage,  kept  his  ground,  con- 
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spicuous  by  his  white  uncovered  head,  and  en- 
couraged his  men  to  stand  firm.  But,  nearly  blinded 
by  the  wind  and  rain,  which  beat  full  in  their  faces, 
with  their  firelocks  so  wetted  that  hardly  one  in  five 
went  off,  and  discouraged  by  the  flight  of  the  dra- 
goons, they  were  speedily  thrown  into  confusion  and 
driven  down  the  hill.  About  three-fourths  of  the 
royal  army  were  thus  completely  routed  in  the 
course  of  twenty  minutes. 

On  the  extreme  right  of  the  line,  however,  the 
Good  conduct  fortune  of  the  day  was  very 
of  the  right  different.  The  ravine  which  lay 
between  the  two  armies  at  this 
part  of  the  field  prevented  the  Camerons  and 
Stewarts,  who  formed  the  left  wing  of  the  in- 
surgents, from  charging  sword  in  hand,  according 
to  their  favourite  mode  of  fighting.  The  three 
royal  regiments  of  foot,  Price's,  Ligonier's,  and 
Burrel's,  stationed  at  this  point,  stood  firm,  and  by 
their  steady  and  well-directed  fire,  compelled  the 
enemy  to  fall  back  in  some  disorder  from  the  oppo- 
site edge  of  the  ravine.  Supported  by  Cobham's 
dragoons,  who  had  rallied  in  their  rear,  these 
three  gallant  regiments  not  only  repulsed  their 
immediate  opponents,  but  checked  the  pursuit  of 
the  Macdonalds  on  their  left,  and  obliged  a  number 
of  them  to  retire  in  disorder  up  the  hill.  "  At 
this  moment,"  says  Home,  "  the  field  of  battle 
presented  a  spectacle  seldom  seen  in  war.  Part  of 
the  king's  army — much  the  greater  part — was 
flying  to  the  eastward,  and  part  of  the  rebel  army 
was  flying  to  the  westward.  Not  one  regiment  of 
the  second  line  of  the  rebels  remained  in  its  place, 
for  the  Atholl  brigade,  being  left  almost  alone  on 
the  right,  marched  up  to  the  first  line  and  joined 
Lord  George  Murray,  where  he  stood  with  the 
Macdonalds  of  Keppoch.  Between  this  body  of 
men  on  the  right  of  the  first  line,  and  the 
Camerons  and  Stewarts  on  the  left  (who  had 
retreated  a  little  from  the  fire  of  the  troops  across 
the  ravine),  there  was  a  considerable  space  alto- 
gether void  and  empty,  those  men  excepted  who 
had  returned  from  the  chase  and  were  straggling 
about  in  great  disorder  and  confusion."  Lord 
George  Murray,  however,  succeeded  in  bringing 
six  or  seven  hundred  of  these  scattered  clansmen 
into  order;  while  Charles,  seeing  from  the  emi- 
nence on  which  he  had  taken  his  station,  the 
check  which  his  left  wing  had  received,  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  reserve,  and  led  them  to 
the  brow  of  the  hill.  This  movement  arrested  the 
progress  of  Cobham's  dragoons,  and  of  the  three 
regiments  acting  with  them,  and  they  commenced 
their  retreat,  in  good  order  however,  with  drums 
beating  and  colours  flying.  General  Huske,  who 
had  acted  throughout  with  judgment  and  courage, 
brought  up  the  rear. 

It  was  now  about  five  o'clock  of  a  winter  even- 
ing, and  the  early  darkness  was  increased  by  the 
violent   storm,    which   still   continued.      The   vic- 
torious right  wing  of  the  insurgents,  therefore,  did  i 
not  venture  to  continue  their  pursuit  farther  than  { 
the  foot  of  the  hill.     They  were,  indeed,  ignorant  | 


of  the  extent  of  their  victory,  for  the  Highlanders 
were  scattered  in  every  direction  over  the  moor, 
and  the  different  clans  were  mingled  together  in 
the  utmost  confusion.  It  was  not  till  several 
hours  after  the  close  of  the  battle  that  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  rebel  army  received  information 
of  the  result.  At  length  two  of  the  officers  entered 
Falkirk  in  disguise,  and  returned  with  the  intelli- 
gence that  Hawley,  after  issuing  orders  to  set  fire 
to  his  tents,  had  abandoned  the  town,  and  was 
retreating  on  Linlithgow.  Lord  George  Murray 
immediately  advanced  and  took  possession  of  the 
town.  Later  in  the  evening  the  prince,  amid 
torrents  of  rain,  made  his  entry  into  Falkirk,  und 
was  conducted  by  torch-light  to  a  lodging  which 
had  been  prepared  for  him.  The  Highlanders 
were  so  eagerly  occupied  in  securing  the  spoil 
of  the  English  camp,  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
a  sufficient  number  could  be  got  together  to  form  a 
guard  for  the  town  and  the  prince's  person  during 
the  night. 

Hawley  did  not  stop  that  night  till  he  reached 
Linlithgow,  whither  some  of  his  Hawley's  flight 
recreant  dragoons  had  preceded  to  Edinburgh. 
him  in  their  flight.  Next  day  he  retreated  to 
Edinburgh,  but  some  of  his  dastardly  followers, 
who  had  been  quartered  in  the  old  palace  of  Lin- 
lithgow, before  their  departure  deliberately  set 
it  on  fire,  by  raking  the  live  embers  from  the 
hearths  into  the  straw  on  which  they  had  lain, 
and  thus  reduced  the  venerable  and  interesting 
pile  to  a  blackened  ruin.*  Hawley  left  behind 
him  on  the  battle  field  between  three  and  four 
hundred  men  killed  and  wounded,  including 
sixteen  officers,  among  whom  were  Colonel  Sir 
Robert  Munro  of  Foulis  and  his  brother,  three 
lieutenant-colonels,  and  nine  captains.  There 
were  also  about  one  hundred  prisoners  taken  by 
the  insurgents.f  Seven  pieces  of  cannon,  several 
standards,  a  large  quantity  of  military  stores,  with 
all  the  baggage  of  the  royal  army,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors.  The  loss  on  the  side  of  the 
Highlanders  was  estimated  at  about  forty  men, 
with  near  double  that  number  wounded;  but  this 
return  must  have  been  considerably  underrated. 

The  news  of  the  battle  of  Falkirk  caused  great 
dismay   throughout  the    country,      Effect  of  the 
as  the  retreat  of  the  Highlanders         battle  of 
from  Derby  had  produced  a  very         Falkirk. 
general  impression  that  the  rebellion  was  virtually 
at  an  end,  and  the  confident  boastings  of  Hawley 
had  led  the  supporters  of  the  government  to  count 
upon  the  total  overthrow  of  the  rebel  army  as  cer- 
tain.    Hence  the  unexpected  defeat  of  the  veteran 
troops,  who  had  fought  atDettingen  and  Fontenoy, 
by  a  body  of  undisciplined  mountaineers,  whom 
they  had  been  taught  to  despise,  excited  general 
consternation.     Hawley  himself  was   exceedingly 

*  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Provincial  Antiquities,  vol.  ii.  p.  178. 

t  John  Home,  the  author  of  "  Douglas,"  was  on.'  of 
those  taken  prisoner.  He  and  a  considerable  number  of 
his  companions  were  sent  to  Doune  Castle,  whence  they 
succeeded  in  making  their  escape  in  a  somewhat  romantic 
manner. 
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mortified  and  depressed  by  his  misfortune,  and 
endeavoured  to  console  himself  for  his  disasters  by 
insulting  and  brow-beating  the  civil  authorities, 
and  hanging  several  of  his  recreant  soldiers  upon 
the  gibbets  which  he  had  erected  for  the  punish- 
ment of  the  rebels.  Old  General  Wightman,  who 
had  fought  in  the  rebellion  of  1715,  says,  in  a  letter 
to  President  Forbes,  written  a  few  days  after  the 
battle,  "  Hawley  seems  to  be  sensible  of  his  mis- 
conduct, for  when  I  was  with  him  on  Saturday 
morning,  at  Linlithgow,  he  looked  most  wretchedly, 
even  more  so  than  Cope  did  a  few  hours  after  his 
scuffle,  when  I  saw  him  at  Fala.  This  is  an  odd 
state  of  things,  and  altogether  an  unexpected  oc- 
currence, and  will  doubtless  shock  the  king  and 
the  ministry,  as  well  as  the  whole  English  nation, 
more  than  the  Preston  affair  did."*  But  when 
the  tidings  of  this  disaster  reached  the  court  on  the 
day  of  a  drawing-room,  though  the  countenances  of 
most  of  the  company  betrayed  doubt  and  appre- 
hension, his  majesty  exhibited  the  most  perfect 
composure.  The  Earl  of  Stair,  too,  was  unmoved, 
while  Sir  John  Cope  was  radiant  with  joy  at 
the  discomfiture  of  Hawley,  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  ridiculing  severely  the  conduct  of  his 
predecessor,  f 

The  victory  at  Falkirk  was  productive  of  very 
Dissensions  little  advantage  to  the  insurgents, 
among  the  Violent  dissensions  broke  out 
insurgents.       amQng.  thdr  ieaders>  who  blamed 

each  other  for  the  incompleteness  of  the  victory, 
and  the  escape  of  the  enemy.  There  was  no 
unity  of  command  among  them,  and  therefore  no 
steadiness  of  purpose  and  no  discipline.  A  great 
number  of  the  Highlanders,  according  to  their 
invariable  practice,  immediately  quitted  the  camp 
and  returned  to  their  mountain  homes,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  their  plunder.  An  unfor- 
tunate accident,  too,  which  occurred  the  day  after 
the  battle,  contributed  still  further  to  diminish 
their  ranks.  One  of  Keppoch's  men  was  examining 
a  loaded  musket,  which  he  had  picked  up  upon  the 
battle  field,  when  the  piece  went  off,  and  unluckily 
killed  Colonel  iEneas  Macdonald,  second  son  of 
Glengarry,  who  was  passing  at  the  time.  The 
young  officer,  fully  satisfied  of  the  innocence  of  the 
man,  entreated,  with  his  dying  breath,  that  he 
might  not  suffer,  and  Charles  himself,  to  soothe  the 
feelings  of  the  clan,  and  to  show  his  respect  for  the 
memory  of  their  brave  and  estimable  leader,  at- 
tended his  funeral  as  chief  mourner.  All  was  un- 
availing. "Nothing,"  says  an  eye-witness,  "could 
restrain  the  grief  and  fury  of  the  clansmen."  J  The 
unhappy  owner  of  the  musket  was  given  up  to 
their  vengeance,  and  immediately  led  out  and  shot. 
This  savage  act  of  retribution  did  not  after  all 
pacify  the  enraged  tribe,  and  great  numbers  of 


*  Culloden  Papers,  p.  267. 

t  Sir  Walter  Scott.  An  abstracted  Scottish  peer,  at  this 
drawing-room,  addressed  Sir  John  by  the  title  of  General 
Hawley,  to  the  no  small  amusement  of  the  company. — 
Quarterly  Review,  No.  lxxi.,  p.  180. 

X  Kirkconuei's  Journal,  iu  Lot.kl. art's  Papers,  vol.  ii. 
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them  quitted  the  army,  and  returned  to  their  moun- 
tains. 

On  the  19th  the  prince  returned  to  Bannock- 
burn,  and  there,  by  means  of  a  Siege  of  Stir- 
printing  press,  which  he  had  ling  resumed, 
brought  from  Glasgow,  he  issued  an  account  of  the 
battle  of  Falkirk,  the  last  of  his  proclamations  or 
gazettes.  He  then  resumed  the  siege  of  Stirling 
Castle,  which  he  had  neither  the  means  nor  the 
skill  to  reduce.  The  operations  of  the  siege  were 
placed  under  the  care  of  M.  Mirabelle,  a  French 
engineer,  who  was  very  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  his  profession.  He  constructed,  with  great 
labour  and  difficulty,  a  battery  on  the  Gowlan  Hill, 
to  the  north  of  the  castle,  and  another  on  the 
Ladies'  Rock,  on  the  south-east,  and  opened  a  brisk 
fire  from  them  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  Feb- 
ruary. But  these  positions  were  so  ill  chosen  that 
the  garrison  could  see  the  French  artillerymen 
down  to  their  shoe  buckles,  and  though  they  al- 
lowed the  batteries  to  be  erected  without  serious 
molestation,  for  the  purpose,  it  is  alleged,  of  de- 
taining the  besiegers  before  the  fortress  till  the 
royal  army  should  be  in  a  condition  again  to 
take  the  field,  as  soon  as  the  guns  were  unmasked, 
they  poured  down  upon  them  a  destructive  fhe, 
whicli  speedily  silenced  the  batteries  that  had 
been  constructed  with  so  much  labour,  and  com- 
pelled the  besiegers  to  retire  with  considerable 
loss. 

While  the  insurgents  were  wasting  their  time  in 

these  ill-judged  and  fruitless  opera-     j,^e  jjuke  of 

tions,  the  government  had  sent  down      Cumberland 

the  young  Duke  of  Cumberland  to        Jen}  t0, 
4.  i       4.u  i      e   4.\  Scotland 

take   the  command  of  the  army, 

and  to  retrieve  the  disasters  brought  upon  it  by 
the  incapacity  of  Hawley.  His  royal  highness 
quitted  London  on  the  25th  of  January,  1746,  and 
by  travelling  night  and  day,  reached  Holyrood 
Palace  on  the  30th.  He  took  up  his  lodgings  in 
the  same  apartments,  and  slept  in  the  same  bed, 
which  had  lately  been  occupied  by  Charles.  His 
unexpected  arrival  revived  the  drooping  spirits  of 
the  soldiers,  with  whom  he  was  a  favourite,  and 
put  a  stop  to  the  cruel  punishments  inflicted  by 
his  savage  predecessor.  The  duke  was  a  person  of 
remarkable  courage  and  respectable  military  talent, 
with  great  energy  and  steadiness  of  purpose.  He 
was  truthful,  open,  and  upright  in  his  dealings; 
but  his  manners  were  boisterous  and  brutal,  his 
temper  hasty,  harsh,  and  often  tyrannical,  and  his 
passions  violent  and  ungovernable.  He  was  held 
in  detestation  even  by  the  people  of  England, 
who  believed  him  capable  of  any  atrocity.  His 
deeds  of  blood  in  Scotland  gained  him,  from  his 
contemporaries,  the  name  of  "The  Butcher," 
and  have  stamped  his  memory  with  indelible  in- 
famy. 

On   the  day   after  his    arrival    the   duke    put 
himself     at     the    head     of    the        Marches 
royal    army,   and   set   forward  to      against  the 
give  battle  to  the  insurgents.     The         rebels— 
force   under  his    command   consisted   of  fourteen 
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battalions  of  infantry,  and  twelve  squadrons  of 
horse,  amounting  in  all  to  about  fourteen  thou- 
sand men,  who  were  eager  to  be  led  against  the 
enemy,  in  order  that  they  might  retrieve  the  re- 
putation they  had  lost  at  Falkirk.  Hawley,  in- 
stead of  the  punishment  which  his  negligence 
and  incapacity  deserved,  was  appointed  to  act 
as  one  of  the  duke's  lieutenant-generals,  the 
other  was  the  Earl  of  Albemarle.  On  approaching 
Falkirk,  the  duke  was  informed  that  the  High- 
landers were  in  full  retreat,  and  two  loud  reports, 
which  were  presently  heard,  like  the  blowing 
up  of  powder  magazines,  seemed  to  confirm  the  in- 
telligence. 

A  retreat  indeed  had  now  become  a  matter  of 
—they  resolve    necessity  on  the   part   of   the  in- 

upon  a  surgents.      The   prince,   with    his 

retreat.  U8ual  dogged  adherence  to  his 
own  plans,  had  persisted  in  carrying  on  the  siege 
of  Stirling  Castle  after  the  hopelessness  of  the 
undertaking  had  become  apparent  to  every  one 
else.  He  called  no  councils  of  war,  but  consulted 
only  with  Secretary  Murray,  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan, 
and  O'Sullivan,  the  quartermaster-general,  who 
flattered  his  prejudices  and  re  echoed  his  opinions. 
Lord  George  Murray,  Lochiel,  Keppoch,  and  the 
other  chiefs,  however,  held  a  consultation  of  their 
own,  and  drew  up  a  memorial  pointing  out  the 
imminent  danger  of  remaining  longer  in  their 
present  position,  and  urging  the  necessity  of  an 
immediate  retreat  into  the  Highlands,  in  order  to 
save  the  army  from  destruction.  It  is  stated  by 
John  Hay,  who  occasionally  acted  as  secretary  to 
the  prince  at  this  juncture,  that  this  memorial 
overwhelmed  Charles  with  astonishment  and  grief; 
that  he  had  previously  announced  to  Lord  George 
Murray  his  intention  to  advance  and  attack  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  as  soon  as  he  reached  Fal- 
kirk; that  Lord  George  had  shown  him  only  the 
day  before  a  plan  which  he  had  drawn  for  the  pro- 
posed battle,  with  which  Charles  had  expressed 
himself  much  pleased,  and  that  when  he  read 
this  paper  recommending  a  course  so  different, 
he  exclaimed,  "Good  God!  have  I  lived  to  see 
this!"  and  dashed  his  head  with  such  violence 
against  the  wall  that  he  staggered.  He  then 
sent  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan  to  Falkirk  to  persuade 
the  chiefs  to  alter  their  resolution,  but  without 
effect.  He  had,  therefore,  no  alternative  but  to 
submit.* 

The  insurgents  commenced  their  retreat  on  the 
Retreat  of  the     1st  of  February,  having  first  spiked 

rebels.  their  heavy  cannon,  and  blown  up 

their  powder  magazine  at  St.  Ninian's,  about  a 
mile  from  Stirling.  But  so  carelessly  or  unskilfully 
was  this  last  operation  performed,  that  the  ex- 
plosion destroyed  the  church,  and  killed  several 
of  the  villagers  as  well  as  of  the  Highlanders.  The 
whole  movement,  indeed,  was  mismanaged ;  no 
proper  precautions  were  taken  to  cover  the  retreat ; 
there  was  no  rearguard;  Lord  Elcho's  troop  of 
horse,  which  was  stationed  at  the  bridge  of  Carron. 

*  Appendix  to  Home's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  335. 


was  forgotten  and  nearly  left  behind,  and  the 
whole  army  was  thrown  into  confusion,  and  obliged 
to  abandon  a  considerable  portion  of  their  baggage. 
The  blame  of  this  disorder  is  attributed  to  the 
prince,  who  was  sullen  and  reckless,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  been  thwarted  in  his  designs, 
and  either  neglected  to  give  the  proper  orders, 
or  by  countermanding  orders  previously  given, 
threw  the  whole  army  into  confusion,  so  that  their 
retreat  in  some  degree  resembled  a  disorderly  flight. 
Their  ultimate  destination  was  Inverness ;  but  in 
the  first  instance  they  directed  their  march  towards 
Crieff,  which  they  reached  next  day,  taking  their 
English  prisoners  along  with  them.  They  had 
lost  a  considerable  part  of  their  baggage  by  the 
way ;  there  was  a  great  deal  of  wrangling  and 
altercation  among  the  officers ;  and  their  ranks 
were  found  to  have  been  largely  thinned  by 
desertion.  Meanwhile,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
who  had  formed  the  resolution  of  pursuing  the 
rebels,  was  detained  for  two  days  waiting  the 
repair  of  a  bridge  at  Stirling,  and  even  after  he 
had  surmounted  this  obstacle,  such  was  the  state 
of  the  roads,  that  he  could  not  advance  more 
than  ten  or  twelve  miles  a  day.  Having  reached 
Perth,  he  fixed  his  head-quarters  there,  and  sent 
out  detachments  in  all  directions  to  suppress  the 
insurrectionary  movements  in  the  surrounding 
country. 

At  Crieff,  the  rebel  army  separated  into  two  divi- 
sions, which,  for  the  sake  of  more  easily  procuring 
supplies  of  provisions,  took  different  roads  to  Inver- 
ness. This  town,  which  had  been  slenderly  fortified 
with  a  ditch  and  pallisade,  was  occupied  by  Lord 
Loudon  with  an  army  of  two  thousand  men  ;  and 
Charles,  on  reaching  Moy  castle,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  16th  of  February,  thought  it  prudent  to 
halt  until  the  rest  of  his  forces  should  come  up. 
Here  he  narrowly  escaped  being  surprised  and 
taken  prisoner  by  Lord  Loudon,  who,  at  the  head 
of  fifteen  hundred  men,  made  a  sudden  night  march 
to  Moy,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  the  prince's 
person  while  off  his  guard.  The  scheme,  of  which 
Charles  had  not  more  than  an  hour's  notice,  was 

disconcerted  by  five  or  six  of  the  ,. 

, ,     ,  .         ,  ,        i       •         i  Rout  or  Alo\\ 

Mackintoshes,   who,  having   been 

ordered  by  Lady  Mackintosh  to  watch  the  road 
from  Inverness,  fired  upon  the  advancing  troops 
from  a  wood  which  flanked  the  highway,  and  by 
imitating  the  well  known  war-cries  of  Lochiel, 
Keppoch,  and  other  clans,  produced  an  impression 
that  the  whole  Highland  army  was  close  at  hand. 
The  vanguard,  seized  with  a  sudden  panic,  fled 
with  precipitation,  and  threw  the  rear  into  irre- 
trievable confusion.  In  the  hurry  of  their  flight 
many  were  thrown  down  and  trodden  upon  by 
their  comrades,  and  so  great  was  their  conster- 
nation, that  they  continued  their  flight  till  they 
reached  Inverness.  This  disorderly  retreat  has 
ever  since  been  known  by  the  name  of  the  Rout  of 
Moy. 

Next  morning,  the  17th  of  February,  Charles 
mustered  his  men,  and  set  out  on  the  18th  for  Inver- 
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ness,  to  repay  Lord  Loudon  his  unfriendly  visit.  His 
lordship,  however,  deemed  it  prudent  to  evacuate 
the  town,  and  embarking  with  his  army,  in  boats, 
accompanied  by  the  Lord  President,  he  crossed 
the  Moray  Firth,  by  the  Kessoch  Ferry.  But  the 
Earl  of  Cromarty,  at  the  head  of  some  regi- 
ments of  Highlanders,  marched  round  the  head  of 
the  ferry  and  drove  him  into  Sutherland,  where, 
being  still  threatened  by  Cromarty,  he  disbanded 
his  army. 

The  Highland  army  entered  Inverness  without 
The  insurgents  opposition,  and  Charles  imme- 
enter  Inverness,  diately  set  about  the  reduction  of 
the  citadel,  which,  although  it  contained  a  con- 
siderable garrison  well  supplied  with  provisions 
and  ammunition,  surrendered  in  a  few  days.  Six- 
teen pieces  of  cannon  and  a  hundred  barrels  of  beef 
thus  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents.  Charles 
ordered  the  works  to  be  destroyed,  to  the  great 
gratification  of  his  followers,  who  had  naturally  a 
strong  dislike  to  these  strongholds.  Fort  Augustus, 
which  was  next  attacked  by  a  detachment  of  the 
insurgent  force,  shared  the  same  fate ;  but  they 
failed  in  their  attempt  to  reduce  Fort  William,  as 
they  could  not  cut  off  the  communication  with  the 
garrison  by  sea. 

Early  in  February  a  detachment  from  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland's  army,  under  Colonel  Sir  Andrew 
Agnew,  was  sent  to  garrison  Blair  Castle,  in  the 
Atholl  country,  while  another  division,  under 
Colonel  Leighton,  occupied  Castle  Menzies,  in 
Strath  Tay.  These  garrisons  were  intended  to  cut 
off  the  supplies  of  the  insurgents,  and  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  recruiting  which  Lord  George  Murray 
and  his  elder  brother,  the  Marquis  of  Tullibardine, 
were  carrying  on  in  this  district  among  their  clan, 
by  means  of  the  fiery  cross,  and  other  similar  in- 
fluences. Lord  George  resolved,  in  conjunction 
with  Cluny  Macpherson,  to  expel  these  intruders 
from  his  native  district,  and  lost  no  time  in  attempt- 
ing to  carry  his  intentions  into  effect.  About  the 
middle  of  March,  having  collected  a  force  of  seven 
hundred  men,  he  pushed  rapidly  through  the  passes 
which  lead  from  Badenochinto  Atholl,  and  at  mid- 
night of  the  16th  reached  a  place  called  Dalspiddel, 
where  he  made  his  final  dispositions,  and  having 
divided  his  men  into  a  number  of  small  parties, 
explained  to  them  that  his  object  was  to  surprise 
and  cut  off  all  the  military  posts  in  Atholl  held  by 
the  royal  troops.  So  skilfully  had  his  plans  been 
laid,  and  so  well  were  they  executed,  that  the  whole 
of  these  posts  were  carried  in  the  course  of 
the'  night,  and  upwards  of  three  hundred  pri- 
soners taken,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man. 
They  were  not  equally  successful,  however,  in  their 
attempt  to  reduce  the  castle  of  Blair,  which  was 
resolutely  defended  by  Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  a  sturdy 
veteran  of  the  old  military  school.  After  a  close 
blockade,  which  lasted  till  the  end  of  March,  and 
the  garrison  were  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  the 
Highlanders  precipitately  abandoned  the  siege  on 
the  approach  of  a  body  of  Hessians  from  Perth, 
under  the  Earl  of  Crawford. 


Meanwhile,  the  rebel  army  at  Inverness  were 
;  suffering  severely  from  the  failure  both  of  money 
and  of  provisions.  The  surround-  Straitened  con. 
ing  country  could  not  afford  them  dition  of  the 
i  the  means  of  subsistence  ;  no  sup-  insurgents. 
j  plies  could  now  reach  them  from  the  Lowlands,  and 
those  sent  from  France  were  mostly  intercepted  by 
British  cruisers,  or  were  driven  back  into  French 
ports.  One  of  these  vessels,  bringing  a  small  rein- 
forcement and  about  £10,000  in  gold,  ran  ashore  on 
the  coast  of  Sutherland,  where  the  Mackays  took 
possession  of  the  treasure  and  made  prisoners  of 
the  crew.  Charles,  who  had  now  not  more  than 
five  hundred  louis-d'ors  in  his  exchequer,  was 
reduced  to  the  expedient  of  paying  his  troop*  in 
meal,  of  which  the  supply  was  so  scanty  that  they 
were  often  pinched  with  hunger.  These  privations, 
which  the  officers  shared  equally  with  the  men, 
produced  much  discontent,  and  led  to  frequent 
breaches  of  discipline,  which  it  wras  found  impos- 
sible either  to  prevent  or  punish. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  army  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  who  had  by  this  time  fixed  his  head- 
quarters at  Aberdeen,  was  abundantly  supplied 
with  provisions,  and  had,  besides,  received  a 
reinforcement  of  five  thousand  auxiliaries,  who  had 
landed  at  Leith,  under  the  command  of  Prince 
Frederick  of  Hesse  Cassel,  the  duke's  brother-in- 
law.  Collecting  his  forces,  which  now  amounted 
to  about  eight  thousand  foot  and  jr^e  duke 
nine  hundred  horse,  the  duke  set  marches  towards 
out  from  Aberdeen  on  the  8th  of  Inverness. 
April,  and  marched  for  Inverness.  His  route  lay 
along  the  coast,  and  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
shore  a  fleet  of  victualling  ships  kept  pace  with 
the  march  of  the  army,  and  supplied  them  with 
provisions.  The  duke  reached  Banff  on  the  10th, 
where  he  caused  two  spies  to  be  hanged.  One  of 
them  was  caught  while  in  the  act  of  notching  upon 
a  stick  the  number  of  the  royal  forces.  Next  day 
the  army  approached  the  Spey,  a  deep  and  rapid 
river,  where  the  insurgents,  at  first,  resolved  to 
resist  the  further  progress  of  the  enemy,  and  had 
accordingly  made  an  attempt  to  fortify  the  left 
bank  of  the  river.  But  finding  it  impossible  to 
keep  the  fords  against  the  heavy  artillery  and 
overwhelming  numbers  of  the  enemy,  especially  as 
the  river  was  at  this  time  low,  owing  to  a  recent 
drought,  Lord  John  Drummond,  who  commanded 
the  insurgent  troops  stationed  at  this  point,  retired 
on  the  approach  of  the  royal  forces,  and  allowed 
them  to  cross  unmolested.  On  the  Ttle  royaijsf8 
14th  the  royalists  reached  Nairn,  cross  the  Spey, 
which  was  only  sixteen  miles  dis-  and  halt  at 
tant  from  the  position  occupied 
by  the  main  body  of  the  insurgents.  As  they 
entered  the  town  they  came  up  with  the  party 
of  the  rebels,  who  had  retired  before  them  as 
they  forded  the  Spey.  Some  shots  were  inter- 
changed, and  a  serious  encounter  would  probably 
have  taken  place,  had  not  Charles  unexpected  ly 
come  up  with  a  reinforcement,  on  seeing  which, 
the  English  thought  it  prudent  to  retire.    Charles 
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and  his  principal  officers  took  possession  of 
Culloden  House,  where  they  lodged  for  the  night; 
while  their  hardy  followers,  although  the  weather 
was  extremely  cold,  lay  upon  the  open  moor,  the 
heath,  as  one  of  them  remarked,  serving  both 
for  bed  and  fuel.  Next  morning-,  in  expecta- 
tion of  an  immediate  attack,  they  were  drawn  out 
in  battle  array,  but  as  the  duke  did  not  make  his 
appearance,  a  small  party  under  the  conduct  of 
Lord  Elcho,  was  sent  forward  to  reconnoitre. 
They  soon  returned  with  the  report  that  the  royal 
army  had  halted  at  Nairn,  where  they  were  cele- 
brating the  birthday  of  their  leader  with  much 
festivity  and  rejoicing.  By  this  time  the  insur- 
gents were  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  for  want 
of  provisions,  a  small  piece  of  extremely  coarse 
bread  served  out  to  each  man,  constituting  their 
whole  rations  for  the  day.  In  this  dismal  plight 
many  of  them  quitted  their  ranks  and  returned  to 
Inverness,  or  wandered  about  in  search  of  food,  while 
they  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  victualling 
ships  of  the  enemy  entering  the  creek  with  an 
abundant  supply.  To  add  to  these  distressing  cir- 
cumstances—so  unfavourable  for  a  general  engage- 
ment, which  now  appeared  imminent — their  num- 
bers were  greatly  diminished.  Several  of  their 
best  regiments,  in  spite  of  their  utmost  exertions, 
hud  not  yet  been  able  to  join  them,  among  which 
were  those  under  Cluny,  Lord  Cromarty,  and  the 
Master  of  Lovat,  so  that  not  more  than  about 
five  thousand  men  remained. 

Charles   now  summoned  a  council   of   war,  at 

UnsuooMtftil  wh!cb  jt  was  w*°l*w*.  °n  the  pro- 

attempt  to  posal  of  Lord  George  Murray,  to 

suriuise  the  raalce    a  night    attack    upon    the 
hngLish  camp.  ,  .    xr   .  ,. 

v  enemy  s  camp   at   Nairn,   distant 

about  twelve  miles.  Charles  ordered  the  heath  to 
be  set  on  fire  in  order  that  the  light  might  deceive 
the  enemy  into  the  belief  that  the  insurgents 
still  remained  in  the  same  position.  Injunctions 
were  issued  immediately  to  recall  the  stragglers  j 
from  Inverness  and  other  places,  whither  they  j 
had  gone  in  search  of  food ;  but  these  orders, 
after  much  waste  of  time,  were  but  partially  and 
reluctantly  obeyed,  many  of  the  men  declaring 
to  the  officers  who  were  sent  after  them,  that  they 
would  rather  be  shot  for  disobedience  than  brought 
back  to  die  of  hunger.  Before  the  muster  was 
completed  it  was  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning  was  the  time  appointed 
for  the  attack.  The  troops  were  divided  into  two 
columns,  which  were  to  proceed  at  some  distance 
from  each  other.  Of  these,  one  placed  under  the 
command  of  Lord  George  Murray  moved  forward 
first,  and  the  other  followed  commanded  by  Charles 
in  person.  Avoiding  the  public  highways  lest 
their  movements  should  be  prematurely  discovered, 
they  proceeded  across  the  country  through  rough, 
and  often  marshy  ground,  by  which  their  progress 
was  greatly  impeded,  and  many  of  their  men, 
already  exhausted  with  privation,  sunk  down  or 
fell  behind,  so  that  the  first  column  had  only 
readied  Kilravock    House,  four  miles    from    the 


English  camp,  when  the  hour  which  had  been 
appointed  for  the  attack  arrived.  Lord  George 
now  called  a  halt,  and  represented  to  his  officers 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  reach  their  desti- 
nation before  dawn,  and  that  he  considered  it 
worse  than  useless  to  proceed  farther,  as  their  pur- 
pose was  already  frustrated.  Some  discussion 
ensued,  during  which  a  messenger  arrived  from 
Charles,  intimating  that  he  was  still  leady  to  at- 
tempt the  attack,  but  leaving  it  to  Lord  George 
to  judge  whether  it  could  now  be  done  in  time  or 
not.  Lord  George,  on  this,  instantly  gave  the  order 
to  retreat,  and,  after  a  toilsome  retrograde  march, 
the  dispirited  and  exhausted  troops  once  more 
mustered  on  Culloden  Moor. 

The  morning  of  the  16th  of  April   found  the 
Highland  army  in  a  condition  but      Condition  of 
ill   suited    for   a  general    engage-     the  Highland 
ment.   Worn  out  by  their  fatiguing  army, 

march  and  countermarch  over  a  rugged  and  path- 
less moorland,  the  greater  part  had  lain  down 
on  the  open  heath  to  snatch,  if  possible,  a  little 
repose;  while  others  wandered  in  all  directions 
in  quest  of  provisions,  of  which,  for  many  days, 
they  had  been  able  to  obtain  scarcely  enough  to 
support  life,  and  that  of  the  coarsest  and  most 
unpalatable  description.  Nor  were  Charles  and 
his  officers  much  better  provided  than  the  troops. 
On  this  dismal  morning  the  aspirant  to  the  throne 
of  Britain  could  find  no  better  refreshment  than 
a  morsel  of  bread  and  a  little  whisky.  The  royal 
army,  on  the  other  hand,  had  all  along  been  amply 
provisioned,  and,  at  this  very  time,  a  number  of 
vessels,  freighted  with  supplies  for  their  use,  lay 
in  the  bay  within  sight  of  the  insurgents. 

In  these  discouraging  circumstances,  Lord  George 
Murray,  and  some  other  experienced  officers,  wisely 
advised  to  avoid  an  action  for  the  present,  or  at 
least  to  remove  from  the  open  moor,  which  was 
peculiarly  fitted  for  the  movements  of  regular 
troops,  and  take  up  a  position  beyond  the  river 
Nairn,  where  the  ground  was  diversified  with 
hogs  and  elevations,  and  consequently  inaccessible 
either  to  the  cannon  or  cavalry  of  the  enemy. 
Here,  it  was  conceived,  that  the  Highlanders  could 
fight  to  the  best  advantage,  while  their  enemies 
would  have  difficulties,  almost  insurmountable,  \o 
encounter  at  every  step.  This  opinion  has  been 
fully  confirmed  by  that  of  military  men  of  the 
highest  eminence,  who  have  subsequently  visited 
the  spot,  including  the  celebrated  Marshal  Mac- 
donald,  Duke  of  Tarentum. 

Charles,  however,  with  an  overweening  confi- 
dence in  the  prowess  of  his  troops,  would  not  listen 
to  the  prudent  counsel  of  his  best  officers.  "His 
royal  highness,"  says  Lord  George  Murray,  "  had 
so  much  confidence  in  the  bravery  of  his  army, 
that  he  was  rather  too  hazardous,  and  was  for 
fighting  the  enemy  on  all  occasions/'  *  It  appears, 
also,  that,  as  usual,  Charles  was  confirmed  in  his 
rashness  and  obstinacy  by  the  approbation  of  his 
favourite  counsellors.  According  to  an  officer  who 
*  Jacobite  Memoirs,  p.  122. 
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was  present  "  when  proposals  were  made  to  retire 
over  the  river  Nairn,  which  might  have  been  done 
with  great  facility,  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan  and 
others  from  France,  having  lost  all  patience,  and 
hoping  no  doubt  for  a  miracle,  in  which  light  most 
of  them  had  considered  both  the  victory  at  Preston 
and  that  at  Falkirk,  insisted  upon  a  battle,  and 
prevailed,  without  reflecting  that  many  were  then 
absent,  and  those  on  the  spot,  spent  and  discouraged 
by  a  forced  march  during  a  long,  dark  night, 
whereas  upon  the  other  two  occasions  the  men 
were  in  full  vigour  and  spirits."* 

Some  of  the  foraging  parties  at  length  returned 
Advance  of  with  a  considerable  supply  of  pro- 
the  English  visions,  but,  before  these  could  be 
arm-v*  cooked,  the  enemy  were  descried 

in  the  distance,  steadily  advancing  over  the  plain. 
Not  a  moment  was  lost  in  marshalling  the  in- 
surgent army.  Charles  immediately  gave  orders 
for  recalling  the  stragglers,  and  cannon  were  fired 
as  a  signal  for  their  instant  return.  The  whole 
force,  when  assembled,  amounted  to  not  more  than 
five  thousand  men,  who,  worn  out  by  fatigue  and 
weakened  by  hunger,  now  prepared  to  encounter 
an  army  nearly  double  their  number,  in  the  best 
physical  condition,  and  greatly  superior  both  in 
horse  and  artillery.  A  last  attempt  was  now  made 
to  persuade  Charles  either  to  defer  the  action,  or 
to  remove  to  a  more  advantageous  position.  But 
he  was  deaf  alike  to  argument  and  entreaty,  and 
insisted  on  committing  all  to  the  hazard  of  an  im- 
mediate engagement. 

The  insurgents  were  drawn  up  in  two  lines :  on 

Disposition  of  the  right  were  the  Atholl  men, 
the  two  the  Camerons,  the  Stewarts  of  Ap- 
armies.  p^  ^  Frasers, Mackintoshes,  and 
some  other  clans  under  Lord  George  Murray  ; 
the  three  Macdonald  regiments  formed  the  left, 
commanded  by  Lord  John  Drummond.  The  right 
was  slightly  protected  by  some  park  walls,  and  the 
left  by  a  morass.  In  the  centre,  and  at  each  extre- 
mity of  the  front  line,  were  placed  four  pieces  of 
cannon.  The  second  line,  consisting  of  the  Gor- 
dons, the  Lowland  regiments,  and  the  French 
auxiliaries,  was  commanded  by  General  Stapleton, 
while  Charles,  surrounded  by  a  small  body  of 
guards,  posted  himself  on  a  rising  ground  in  the 
rear. 

The  English  army  was  arranged  in  three  lines, 
with  a  body  of  cavalry  on  each  wing,  and  two 
pieces  of  artillery  between  every  two  regiments 
in  the  front  line.  Notwithstanding  their  great 
superiority  over  the  insurgents,  the  duke  mani- 
fested extraordinary  anxiety  as  to  the  result  of  the 
pending  engagement.  The  battles  of  Preston  and 
Falkirk  were  still  fresh  in  his  recollection.  The 
dreadful  havoc  made  by  the  Highland  broad- 
sword on  these  memorable  occasions,  hud  proved 
incontestably  its  superiority  over  the  bayonet; 
and  it  became,  therefore,  a  question  of  no  or- 
dinary difficulty  and  importance,  in  what  way  this 
advantage  on  the  part  of  the  insurgents  was  to  be 
*  Appendix  to  Home's  liist.,  p.  332. 


neutralized.  The  plan  recommended  by  the  duke 
was  simple  and  ingenious.  He  had  observed  that 
the  Highland  soldier  received  the  bayonet  on  his 
target,  and  then,  dextrously  turning  it  aside,  em- 
ployed his  broadsword  in  cutting  down  his  oppo- 
nent, who  was  thus  rendered  defenceless.  To- 
obviate  this  the  duke  ordered  that  each  soldier 
should  direct  his  thrust  not  against  the  man  directly 
opposite  to  him,  but  against  the  opponent  of  his 
own  right-hand  comrade.  By  this  unexpected 
manoeuvre,  the  target  would  be  rendered  useless, 
and  its  bearer  would  be  wounded  in  his  right  side 
before  he  had  time  to  adapt  his  movements  to  this 
new  mode  of  fighting. 

Before  engaging,  the  duke  addressed  his  soldiers- 
in  a  short  speech,  exhorting  them       The  duke's 
to    consider   that   the    liberties  of     address  to  his 
their  country,  as  well  as  the  rights  army, 

of  their  sovereign,  depended  on  the  issue  of  the 
contest.  He  counselled  them  to  dismiss  from  their 
thoughts  all  recollections  of  past  disasters,  and 
represented  to  them,  that  situated  as  they  were 
in  a  hostile  country,  abounding  in  marshy  and 
difficult  ground,  to  yield  would  be  to  court  de- 
struction, and  that  their  only  chance  of  safety 
lay  in  victory.  He  concluded  by  saying  that  if 
any,  from  whatever  cause,  felt  disinclined  to  fight, 
"  He  begged  them,  in  the  name  of  God,  to  return, 
as  he  would  rather  face  the  Highlanders  with  one 
thousand  determined  men  at  his  back,  than  have 
ten  thousand  with  a  tithe  who  were  lukewarm." 
It  was  now  nearly  one  o'clock,  the  usual  dinner 
hour  of  the  army,  and  it  was  suggested  to  the 
duke  that  the  men  should  partake  of  that  meal 
before  engaging.  "No,"  was  his  reply,  "  they  will 
fight  more  actively  with  empty  bellies,  and  besides, 
it  would  be  a  bad  omen.  You  remember  what  a 
dessert  they  got  to  their  dinner  at  Falkirk."* 

All  was  now  ready  for  action,  when  a  circum- 
stance occurred  which  not  a  little  disconcerted 
the  Highland  army,  and  probably  contributed 
to  bring  about  the  disaster  now  impending  over 
them.  The  day  which  had  hitherto  been  fine,  was 
suddenly  overcast,  and  a  dense  shower  cf  sleet 
began  to  fail,  and  was  driven  full  in  their  faces 
by  a  strong  gale  which  sprung  up  from  the  north- 
east. Charles,  who  could  not  fail  to  perceive  this 
disadvantage,  endeavoured  to  avoid  it  by  shifting 
his  position,  but  the  duke  observed  and  counter- 
acted every  movement,  and  ,the  two  armies,  after 
spending  some  time  in  fruitless  manoeuvres,  at 
length  resumed  their  original  position. 

The  action  was  commenced  by  a  cannonade  on 
the  part  of  the  insurgents,  which  Battle  of 
was  so  unskilfully  managed,  that  Culloden. 
the  shot  went  over  the  heads  of  the  enemy,  and 
inflicted  little  or  no  damage.  The  English  were 
consequently  in  no  haste  to  return  the  attack  ;  but, 
at  length,  opening  their  batteries,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Colonel  Belford,  they  poured  in  such  a 
steady  and  well-directed  fire,  that  spacious  gaps 
soon  began  to  appear  in  the  Scottish  lines. 
*  Cheimbers's  liist.,  vol.  ii.  p.  103. 
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Charles,  who  before  taking  his  position  in  the 
rear  of  his  army,  was  riding  along  the  ranks  en- 
couraging his  men,  narrowly  escaped  falling  a  vic- 
tim to  his  temerity.  A  well-aimed  shot  ploughed 
up  the  ground  at  his  feet,  covered  him  with  dust, 
and  killed  an  attendant,  who  held  a  led  horse  by 
his  side.  He  exhibited  no  symptom  of  alarm, 
however,  but  continued  and  finished  his  inspection, 
and  then  stationed  himself  on  the  little  eminence 
before  mentioned. 

The  cannonade  was  kept  up  for  nearly  half  an 
hour,  during  which  both  armies  steadily  main- 
tained their  respective  positions ;  but  such  was  the 
havoc  committed  among  the  Highland  ranks,  that 
the  men  became  impatient  to  mingle  with  their 
enemies  in  that  closer  and  more  active  combat,  in 
which  they  had  always  hitherto  had  the  advantage. 
Perceiving  this,  Lord  George  Murray  sent  Colonel 
Ker  of  Gradon  to  solicit  permission  from  Charles 
to  commence  the  onslaught.  This  request  being 
granted,  after  a  little  delay,  the  right  wing  and 
centre  rushed  forward,  sword  in  hand,  with  a  loud 
shout,  in  the  face  of  a  perfect  storm  of  musketry 
and  grape-shot,  and,  coming  up  with  the  first  line, 
broke  furiously  through  Munro's  and  Burrel's 
regiments,  and  captured  two  pieces  of  cannon. 
But  the  duke,  anticipating  this  result,  had  drawn  up 
his  second  line  in  three  ranks;  the  first,  kneel- 
ing, the  second,  bending  forward,  the  third  stand- 
Total  defeat  of  i»>g  erect.  Reserving  their  fire 
the  Highland  until  the  fugitives  from  Burrel's 
and  Munro's  regiments  had  es- 
caped to  the  rear,  and  the  Highlanders  were  only 
a  few  yards  distant,  this  second  line  poured  in  a 
fire  so  steady  and  destructive  as  to  throw  the 
assailants  into  irretrievable  disorder ;  whilst  Wolfe's 
regiment,  drawn  up  perpendicular  to  the  front, 
opened,  at  the  same  time,  a  flanking  fire. 
Blinded  by  the  smoke,  the  Highlanders  could  see 
neither  friend  nor  foe.  A  few  of  the  bravest  who 
survived  rushed  on,  and  perished  in  a  desperate 
conflict  with  the  English  bayonets.  Most  of  the 
chiefs  who  commanded  in  this  part  of  the  battle, 
and  almost  every  man  in  the  front  rank,  were 
killed.  The  survivors  were  driven  in  confusion 
from  the  field,  leaving  it  covered  with  heaps  of 
slain.  While  the  right  wing  of  the  Highlanders 
was  making  this  gallant,  though  fatal  charge,  the 
Macdonalds,  who  had  always  fought  on  the  right 
wing  since  the  battle  of  Bannockburn,  and  now 
resented  as  an  indignity  the  post  assigned  them  on 
the  left,  stood  sullen  and  motionless,  and  seemed 
uncertain  whether  to  attack  or  not.  The  Duke  of 
Perth,  who  commanded  the  Glengarry  regiment, 
called  out  "  Claymore,"  and  told  the  discontented 
clansmen,  that  if  they  behaved  with  their  usual 
valour  they  would  convert  the  left  into  the  right, 
and  that  he  would  in  future  call  himself  Mac- 
donald.  The  appeal  was  listened  to  in  sullen 
silence.  The  gallant  Keppoch,  hoping  to  stimulate 
them  by  his  example,  charged  with  a  few  of  his 
kinsmen,  while  his  clan  (an  event  unheard  of  in 
Highland    warfare)   remained   stationary.      They 


beheld  unmoved  the  fall  of  their  chief,  pierced  by 
several  musket  balls,  and  heard  his  agonising  ex- 
clamation, "My  God!  have  the  children  of  my 
tribe  forsaken  me!"  without  making  a  movement 
to  avenge  his  fate.  They  contented  themselves 
with  discharging  their  muskets  in  answer  to  the  fire 
of  the  regiments  opposite  to  them,  and  observing 
the  total  rout  of  their  right  and  centre,  they  turned 
their  backs  and  retreated  in  good  order,  without 
striking  ablovv.  The  second  line  of  the  prince's  army 
was  still  unbroken,  and,  reinforced  by  a  part  of  the 
first  line,  showed  some  indention  of  standing  its 
ground ;  but  the  day  was  irretrievably  lost.  In 
front  stood  the  victorious  royalists  preparing  for  a 
new  attack,  while  three  regiments  of  Argyleshire 
Highlanders,  supported  by  a  body  of  cavalry, 
having  broken  down  the  park  walls  on  the  right, 
menaced  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  insurgents. 
The  case  was  evidently  desperate,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  whole  of  the  beaten  army  was  seen  in 
full  retreat. 

Charles,  from  the  small  eminence  on  which  he 
stood,  beheld  with  astonishment  and  dismay  the 
ruin  of  his  army  and  the  frustration  of  all  his  ambi- 
tious hopes.  Lord  Elcho  alleges  that  at  this  junc- 
ture he  rode  up  to  the  prince,  and  urged  him  to 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  left  wing,  which 
was  still  entire,  and  to  make  a  last  effort  to  retrieve 
the  fortune  of  the  day,  and  that,  on  receiving  a 
doubtful  or  hesitating  answer,  he  turned  from 
him  with  a  bitter  execration,  swearing  he  would 
never  see  his  face  again.  Several  other  officers  of 
the  insurgent  army,  however,  have  declared  that 
the  prince  was  endeavouring  to  rally  his  broken 
forces,  and  to  lead  them  back  to  the  charge,  when 
Sir  Thomas  Sheridan  and  O'Sullivan  seized  his 
horse  by  the  bridle,  and  forced  him  from  the  field. 

After  the  battle  the  victorious  army  behaved  with 
the    most    shocking    inhumanity.        shocking 
The   soldiers,  under   the   direction      inhumanity 
of    their    officers,    wandered  over  °i  tlie 

the  field,  and,  in  savage  merriment 
extinguished  in  various  ways — some  of  them  of  the 
most  merciless  and  revolting  description — the  last 
remains  of  life  that  still  lingered  in  many  of  the 
mangled  bodies  with  which  it  wTas  strewed.  On 
quitting  the  battle-field  the  fugitives  separated 
into  two  divisions.  Of  these  the  larger  crossed 
the  water  of  Nairn,  and  proceeded  with  some  de- 
gree of  order  towards  Badenoch.  The  other,  con- 
sisting of  Lord  John  Drummond's  regiment  and 
the  French  auxiliaries,  together  with  the  Frasers, 
took  the  road  to  Inverness,  pursued  by  the  English 
cavalry,  who,  with  a  cruelty  equal  to  their 
cowardice  at  Preston  and  Falkirk,  showed  no 
mercy  to  those  that  fell  into  their  hands.  The 
duke  now  marched  forward  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  town,  but,  though  he  gave  quarter  to 
the  French  and  Irish  regiments  that  had  there 
taken  shelter,  the  Scottish  insurgents,  were  dili- 
gently hunted  out  and  massacred  in  cold  blood. 
Next  day,  a  report  having  reached  the  duke  that 
some  of  the  wounded  rebels  were  still  alive  on 
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the  field  of  battle,  he  dispatched  thither  a  party 
of  soldiers,  not  to  have  them  removed  and  tended, 
as  common  humanity  would  have  dictated,  but  to  j 
terminate  their  sufferings  by  military  execution. 
Not  fewer  than  seventy  were  gleaned  from  the 
fatal  field,  and  having  been  propped  up  and  ranged 
in  a  row,  were  despatched  by  platoon  firing.  A 
few,  who  even  after  this  fusilade  still  exhibited 
signs  of  life,  had  their  brains  dashed  out  by  the 
soldiers  with  the  but-ends  of  their  muskets.  These 
cold-blooded  cruelties  were  intermingled  with 
scenes  which  give  us  even  a  more  degrading  idea 
of  the  character  of  the  duke  and  his  officers.  For 
the  amusement  of  his  soldiers  at  Fort  Augustus, 
his  royal  highness  instituted  horse  and  foot  races, 
and  induced  the  women  of  the  camp  to  take  part  in 
those  races  naked,  and  mounted  on  the  bare-backed 
ponies  of  the  country.  General  Hawley,  who,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  was  foremost  in  every 
cruelty,  also  took  a  prominent  part  in  these  dis- 
gusting amusements.*  On  the  following  day  a 
strict  search  was  made  for  the  wounded  rebels 
who  had,  in  the  interval,  managed  to  crawl  to 
the  shelter  of  any  of  the  thickets  or  huts  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  field.  All  that  could  be 
found  were  murdered  without  mercy ;  and  a 
number  of  the  unhappy  fugitives  having  con- 
cealed themselves  in  a  miserable  cabin,  their 
place  of  refuge  was  surrounded  with  a  guard 
to  prevent  any  from  making  their  escape,  and 
set  on  fire.  Not  fewer  than  thirty-two  blackened 
corpses  were  afterwards  found  among  the  ruins. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  and  other  similar 
atrocities  perpetrated  on  this  occasion  were  ex- 
pressly ordered  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who 
seems  to  have  been  willingly  obeyed  by  his 
ruthless  followers.  To  palliate  these  shocking 
cruelties,  it  was  pretended  by  the  victors,  that 
an  order  in  the  handwriting  of  Lord  George 
Murray  had  been  found,  enjoining  the  High- 
landers to  give  no  quarter  in  the  event  of  their 
being  victorious.  No  such  order,  however,  has 
ever  been  produced,  and  as  such  inhumanity 
would  have  been  at  utter  variance  with  the 
conduct  of  the  rebel  army  at  other  battles  in 
which  the  royal  troops  had  been  defeated,  it  is 
fair  to  infer  that  it  never  had  an  existence. 

The  numbers,  on  both  sides,  slain  on  the  field  of 
Culloden,  have  never  been  ascertained  with  any 
approach  to  precision.  According  to  the  reckon- 
ing of  the  victors,  their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded 
amounted  to  no  more  than  310  men,  while  that  of 
the  rebels  was  1000,  being  about  a  fifth  part  of 
their  entire  army.  All  the  cannon  and  baggage 
of  the  rebels,  together  with  2300  muskets,  190 
broadswords,  thirty-seven  barrels  of  powder,  and 
fourteen  stand  of  colours,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
royalists. 

Though  as  a  general  rule  no  quarter  was  given  to 

the  unhappy  fugitives,  yet  a  considerable  number, 

including  several  men  of  rank,  were  made  prisoners. 

These,  according  to  the  accounts  afterwards  given 

*  Letter  from  Fort  Augustus,  June  27,  1746. 


by  eye-witnesses,  and  some  of  the  piisoners  them- 
selves,* were  treated  with  a  degree  inhuman 
of  cruelty  at  which  humanity  treatment  of 
shudders.  Some  were  consigned  the  prisoners 
to  the  tolbooth  of  Inverness,  while  and  wounded- 
others,  who  could  not  be  accommodated  there, 
were  confined  in  the  church.  No  care  or  attention 
was  given,  or  even  permitted  to  be  given,  to  the 
wounded.  Many  were  stripped  of  their  clothing, 
and  allowed  to  remain  for  a  considerable  time  in  a 
state  of  almost  complete  nudity;  while  the  only  food 
they  received  was  a  small  supply  of  oatmeal,  not 
more  than  half  of  what  was  necessary  to  support 
life.  After  being  detained  for  some  time  in  this 
wretched  condition,  they  were  put  on  board  trans- 
ports to  be  conveyed  to  London  ;  but  their  suffer- 
ings during  that  voyage  may  fitly  be  compared 
with  those  of  the  slaves  on  the  middle  passage. 
They  were  thrust  in  their  semi-naked  condition 
into  the  holds  of  the  vessels,  where  their  only  bed 
was  the  cold  and  damp  stones  and  shingle,  which 
had  been  thrown  in  for  ballast,  and  their  only  food 
about  half  a  pound  of  oatmeal  and  a  bottle  of  water 
to  each  man  daily.  The  sailors  used  to  amuse  them- 
selves by  hoisting  the  prisoners  up  to  the  yard-arm 
and  dropping  them  into  the  sea,  and  by  fixing 
them  to  the  mast  and  flogging  them.  Under  such 
circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that  many  of 
them  fell  sick  and  died.  In  one  vessel,  which 
was  kept  at  sea  for  the  extraordinary  period  of 
eight  months,  out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
originally  consigned  to  its  wretched  hold,  only 
forty-nine  were  alive  at  the  end  of  the  voyage,  f 

The  day  before  the  battle  of  Culloden,  Lord 
Cromarty,  who  as  we  have  seen  had  pursued  Lord 
Loudon  into  Sutherland,  was  surprised  and  taken 
prisoner  with  his  son  and  other  officers,  and  a 
hundred  and  fifty  of  his  men,  at  Dunrobin  Castler 
by  a  party  of  the  county  militia.  They  were  put 
on  board  the  "  Hound,"  a  British  sloop-of-war,  and 
conveyed  to  Inverness,  where  they  were  landed  two- 
days  after  the  battle  which  had  destroyed  their 
cause. 

On  the  23rd  of  May  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
left  Inverness,  which  had  been  the  focus  of  the 
rebellion,  and  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Fort  Au- 
gustus, the  centre  of  the  disaffected  districts. 
From  this  place  he  sent  out  detachments  of  his 
troops  in  all  directions,  which  devastated  the 
country  with  fire  and  sword,  and  committed 
atrocities  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  Scotland. 
The  cattle  were  everywhere  seized  and  driven 
away;}  the  means  of  subsistence  completely  de- 
stroyed ;  the  mansions  of  the  chiefs  and  the  huts 
of  their  retainers  were  equally  given  to  the  flames ; 
such  of  the  men  as  could  be  found  were  shot 
without  trial  or  investigation  of  any  description ; 
and  the  women  and  children,  driven  from  their 

*  Printed  in  the  Jacobite  Memoirs. 

t  Ibid. ;  Chambers's  History  of  the  Rebellion. 

t  Some  idea  of  the  immense  number  of  cattle  carried  off 
by  the  soldiers  mav  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  there 
were  sometimes  two  thousand  in  one  drove,  bee  bcots 
Mag.,  vol.  viii.  p.  287. 
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homes,  and  exposed  to  the  grossest  indignities 
from  the  brutal  soldiery,  wandered  about  without 
food  or  shelter,  until  many  of  them  perished 
miserably  of  hunger  and  cold,*  while  others  were 
driven  by  starvation  10  follow  their  ruthless 
plunderers  and  humbly  implore  them,  but  in  vain, 
for  the  blood  and  offal  of  their  own  cattle.  Ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  a  volunteer  who 
served  in  the  expedition,  neither  house,  cottage, 
man,  nor  beast,  was  to  be  seen  within  the  compass 
of  fifty  miles:  all  was  ruin,  silence,  and  desolation. 

That  noble-minded  patriot,  President  Forbes, 
whose  disinterested  and  ill-requited  exertions  had 
contributed  so  much  to  the  suppression  of  the  re- 
bellion, was  deeply  grieved  by  the  cruelties  per- 
petrated on  his  simple  and  misguided  countrymen, 
most  of  whom  had  been  led  to  take  part  in  the 
rebellion  solely  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  their  chiefs. 
It  is  alleged  that  on  mentioning  to  the  duke  that 
the  laws  of  the  country  should  be  observed  even 
by  an  enemy,  he  was  repulsed  with  the  reply,  ac- 
companied by  an  oath,  "  The  laws  of  the  country  ! 
— I'll  make  a  brigade  give  laws."  His  royal  high- 
ness had  indeed  declared  in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  before  Culloden,  "  All  in  this  country 
are  almost  to  a  man  Jacobites,  and  mild  measures 
will  not  do.  You  will  find  that  the  whole  of  the  laws 
of  this  ancient  kingdom  must  be  new  modelled." 
And,  again,  writing  from  Fort  Augustus,  "  I  am 
sorry  to  leave  this  country  in  the  condition  it  is 
in  ;  for  all  the  good  we  have  done  is  a  little  blood- 
letting, which  has  only  weakened  the  madness, 
but  not  at  all  cured  it.'  'f 

This  state  of  matters  continued  until  the 
month  of  July,  when  the  duke  took  his  de- 
parture for  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  welcomed 
and  honoured  as  a  public  benefactor.  Thence  he 
proceeded  to  London,  where  he  received  the 
thanks  of  parliament  and  a  pension  of  £25,000 
n  year  to  himself  and  his  heirs. 

Notwithstanding  the  most  diligent  search  and 
the  greatest  vigilance,  not  a  few  of  the  insurgent 
chiefs,  after  undergoing  almost  incredible  hardships 
and  privations,  and  being  exposed  for  weeks  to  the 
most  imminent  dangers,  succeeded  in  effecting  their 
escape  to  the  continent.  Lord  George  Murray 
found  means  to  retire  to  Holland,  where,  under  the 
assumed  name  of  De  Yalignie,  he  continued  for 
the  most  part  to  reside,  until  his  death  in  1760. 
The  Duke  of  Perth,  Lord  John  Drummond,  Lords 
Elcho  and  Nairn,  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  and 
Mr.  O'Sullivan,  and  others,  embarked  on  board  a 
French  vessel  at  Lochnanaugh ;  but  the  duke, 
who  had  long  been  in  bad  health,  died  on  the 
voyage :  the  others  reached  the  Continent  in 
safety.  Another  party  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
persons,  including  Lord  Ogilvie,  and  the  venerable 
Lord  Pitsligo,  after  remaining  for  some  time  in 
hiding  in  Buchan,  procured  a  ship  which  conveyed 
them  to  Bergen  in  Norway.     Several,  however,  of 

*  Jacobite  Memoirs,  p.  236,  et  seq. 

t  Coxe's  Pelham,  and  Letters.  April  4,  and  Julv  17, 
17W.  *  ■        *  '       ' 


the  chiefs  of  the  insurrection,  together  with  a  great 
number  of  their  followers,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
their  pursuers.  Among  these  were  the  Marquis 
of  Tullibardine,  the  Earl  of  Kilmarnock,  Lords 
Balmerino,  Strathallan,  Lovat,  and  Secretary  Mur- 
ray. Tullibardine  died  in  the  Tower,  of  a  disease 
under  which  he  had  been  labouring  during  the 
whole  progress  of  the  rebellion  ;  and  Strathallan 
of  a  wound  which  he  had  received  at  Culloden. 

We  turn  now  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  un- 
happy leader  of  this  disastrous  Adventures  of 
enterprise.  After  leaving  the  field  Charles, 
of  battle,  Charles,  accompanied  by  Sheridan, 
O'Sullivan,  Captain  O'Neil,  and  a  few  other 
persons,  fled  along  the  south-east  bank  of  Loch 
Ness  to  Gortuleg,  near  the  Fall  of  Foyers,  where 
Lord  Lovat  was  then  residing.  It  was  the  first 
and  last  time  the  hoary  intriguer  saw  the  prince, 
whose  sacred  countenance  he  professed  to  have 
yearned  to  behold.  In  the  bitterness  of  his  dis- 
appointment he  is  said  to  have  heaped  angry  re- 
proaches on  the  poor  adventurer,  whose  appear- 
ance too  surely  proclaimed  the  downfall  of  his  own 
fortunes.  On  recovering  his  self-possession,  he 
entered  into  conversation  with  Charles  respecting 
his  future  proceedings,  and  recommended  that  a 
body  of  three  thousand  men  should  be  collected  to 
defend  the  Highlands  until  the  government  should 
be  induced  to  grant  them  reasonable  terms.  But 
this  judicious  advice  passed  unheeded.  Leaving 
Gortuleg  at  ten  o'clock  the  same  evening,  the 
prince  and  his  attendants  set  out  for  Invergarry, 
the  seat  of  Glengarry,  which  they  reached  about 
four  o'clock  next  morning,  so  utterly  worn  out  with 
fatigue  that  they  slept  upon  the  floor  in  their 
clothes.  They  had  nothing  to  eat  until  one  of  the 
servants  caught  two  salmon  in  the  river  Garry,  on 
which  they  dined. 

From  Invergarry  the  fugitive  prince  penetrated 
into  the  West  Highlands,  and  on  the  20lh  reached 
a  small  village  called  Glenboisdale,  very  near  the 
place  where  he  first  landed.  Here  he  was  joined 
by  Clanranald,  Lockhart,  younger,  of  Carnwath, 
^Eneas  Macdonald,  the  banker,  and  several  other 
adherents. 

About  twelve  hundred  of  the  fugitives  from  Cul- 
loden had  meanwhile  assembled  at  Kuthven,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  prince's  order;  and  Lord  George 
Murray,  who  remained  with  them,  was  of  opinion 
that  they  should  still  continue  the  contest.  But,  dis- 
heartened as  they  were,  by  their  recent  defeat,  des- 
titute of  supplies  of  every  kind,  many  of  their  best 
leaders  killed  or  wounded,  it  was  impossible  that 
they  could  long  keep  together,  or  offer  an  effectual 
resistance  to  the  far  superior  forces  of  the  enemy. 
On  receiving,  therefore,  a  message  from  Charles, 
two  or  three  days  after  the  battle,  thanking  them 
for  their  fidelity  and  galiant  conduct,  and  recom- 
mending them  to  look  after  their  own  safety,  as  he 
was  compelled  by  circumstances  to  retire  in  the 
meantime  to  France,  they  "  took  a  melancholy  leave 
of  each  other,"  and  dispersed. 

Charles  remained  a  few  days  at  Glenboisdale,  till 
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a  report  that  Lord  Loudon  was  about  to  come  over 
to  Arisaig,  induced  him  to  quit  the  mainland,  with 
the  view  of  seeking  shelter  in  that  group  of  isles 
called  the  Long  Island,  on  the  coast  of  which  he 
hoped  to  find  a  French  vessel  to  convey  him  to 
the  Continent.  On  the  evening  of  the  26th  of 
April  he  embarked  in  an  eight-oared  boat  in  the 
Bay  of  Lochnanuagh,  accompanied  by  O'Sullivan, 
O'Neil,  Allan  Macdonald,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
and  Edward  Burke,  servant  to  Alexander  Macleod. 
After  encountering  a  violent  storm,  which  ex- 
posed them  to  great  danger  and  suffering,  they 
next  day  effected  a  landing  on  the  wild  island  of 
Benbecula.  Charles  passed  two  days  on  this 
remote  spot,  and  then  set  sail  for  Lewis,  where 
he  attempted,  but  without  success,  to  hire  a  vessel 
to  carry  him  to  France,  and  with  difficulty  he 
escaped  from  the  island.  After  enduring  great 
hardships  from  exposure  to  the  weather,  and  want 
of  provisions,  and  narrowly  escaping  capture  by  a 
man-of-war,  the  unfortunate  adventurer  returned 
to  the  solitudes  of  Benbecula,  whei*e  he  passed 
several  days  in  a  miserable  hovel,  the  door  of  which 
was  so  low  that  he  could  enter  only  by  creeping  in 
on  his  hands  and  knees.  He  then  removed  to 
South  Uist,  where  he  was  visited  by  Clanranald, 
who  brought  him  a  supply  of  provisions,  some 
wine  and  brandy,  and  a  few  articles  of  clothing. 

Charles  spent  some  weeks  in  this  retreat,  but  at 
length,  a  report  of  his  place  of  concealment  having 
reached  the  government  officials,  a  body  of  militia 
and  regular  troops,  amounting  in  all  to  about  two 
thousand  men,  were  landed  on  the  island,  and  while 
these  were  dispersed  in  search  of  him  in  all  direc- 
tions, the  shores  were  encircled  with  vessels  of  war 
Flora  to  prevent    his    escape.     In   these 

Macdonald.  circumstances  his  speedy  capture 
seemed  almost  inevitable,  when  he  was  saved  by 
the  generous  heroism  of  Miss  Flora  Macdonald, 
whose  memory  will  ever  be  held  in  esteem  for 
the  noble  and  disinterested  part  she  acted  on  this 
occasion.  This  amiable  and  courageous  young  lady 
was  the  step-daughter  of  Hugh  Macdonald,  of 
Armadale,  one  of  the  captains  of  the  government 
militia  then  eagerly  searching  for  the  hapless  ad- 
venturer. Having  obtained  from  her  step-father, 
who  probably  had  no  suspicion  of  her  purpose, 
a  passport  to  the  Isle  of  Skye  for  herself,  a 
man-servant,  and  a  female  attendant,  she,  with 
the  assistance  of  Lady  Clanranald,  got  Charles 
arrayed  in  female  attire,  in  which  disguise  he  was 
to  personate  her  maid-servant  under  the  name  of 
Betty  Burke.  Accompanied  by  a  trusty  man- 
servant named  Neil  McEachen,  the  prince  and 
Flora  on  the  25th  of  June  embarked  in  an  open 
boat,  which  soon  carried  them  beyond  the  reach 
of  their  enemies.  Next  day  brought  them  within 
sight  of  Skye;  but,  as  they  approached  the  shore 
at  Waternish,  they  were  compelled  hastily  to  retire 
by  a  volley  of  musketry  from  a  party  of  military 
stationed  there.  They  were  not,  however,  pursued, 
and  in  a  few  hours  they  were  enabled  to  land  un- 
opposed near  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island, 

VOL.  IT. 


in  the  vicinity  of  Mugstat,  the  seat  of  Sir  Alex- 
ander Macdonald.  This  powerful  chief  had  at  first 
hesitated  which  side  to  take  in  the  contest,  but 
had  at  last  espoused  the  cause  of  the  government, 
and  was  at  this  very  time  in  attendance  on  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  at  Fort  Augustus.  Fortu- 
nately his  lady,  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Eglin- 
ton,  was  on  terms  of  friendship  with  Flora  Mac- 
donald, and  was  secretly  attached  to  the  cause 
of  Charles.  To  her  Flora  communicated  her  secret, 
and  although  she  was  at  that  moment  entertaining 
a  large  party  of  the  hostile  militia  in  her  house, 
she  did  not  shrink  from  entering  into  the  scheme 
for  the  escape  of  the  fugitive  prince,  and  committed 
him  to  the  care  of  Macdonald  of  Kingsburgh,  the 
kinsman  and  factor  of  her  husband.  It  was  neces- 
sary, however,  for  his  safety  that  he  should  tarrv 
no  longer  where  he  was,  and  it  was  accordingly 
arranged  that  he  should  be  conveyed  to  Raasay,  a 
little  island  on  the  east  of  Skye  ;  but,  as  it  would 
have  been  dangerous  to  sail  along  the  coast,  it  was 
thought  better  that  he  should  proceed  by  land  to 
Portree,  where  a  boat  might  be  procured  to  convey 
him  across  Raasay  Sound.  The  distance  to  Portree 
is  about  fourteen  miles,  which  Charles  accomplished 
on  foot  in  his  female  disguise,  attended  by  Flora 
and  Kingsburgh.  His  awkwardness  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  female  apparel,  as  well  as  his  singular 
appearance,  attracted  notice  and  excited  suspicion 
on  more  than  one  occasion.  "Your  enemies,"  said 
Kingsburgh,  "  call  you  a  pretender,  but  if  you  be, 
I  can  tell  you,  you  are  the  worst  of  your  trade  I 
ever  saw!"  Before  entering  Portree,  Charles  re- 
tired into  a  wood,  where  he  changed  his  clothes, 
putting  on  a  suit  of  male  attire  of  the  Highland 
fashion,  consisting  of  a  coat  and  waistcoat,  a  phil- 
abeg,  short  hose,  a  plaid,  and  a  bonnet,  and  per- 
sonated a  man-servant,  under  the  assumed  name 
of  Lewis  Caw.  At  Portree,  he  took  charle8  bids 
an  affectionate  farewell  of  his  gene-  farewell  to 
rous  preserver,  remarking,  "  For  all  Flora  Mac- 
that  has  happened,  I  hope,  madam,  ona   — 

we  shall  meet  in  St.  James's  yet."  * 

On  the  arrival  of  Charles  and  his  attendants  at 
Raasay,  he  found  the  utmost  diffi-     __he  lands  on 
culty  in  procuring  any  accoinmo-      the  island  of 
dation,  almost  all   the   houses  on  aaaj— 

the  island  having  been  burned  by  the  soldiery. 
They  spent  the  night  in  a  rude  and  miserable 
hut,  which  scarcely  afforded  them  shelter  from  the 
weather.  Here  Charles  for  once  complained  of  the 
grievous  hardships  to  which  he  had  been  so  long 
subjected.     He  expressed  surprise  at  his  having 

*  Shortly  after  parting  with  the  prince,  both  Kingsburgh 
and  Flora  Macdonald  were  arrested.  The  former  was  con- 
veyed to  London,  the  latter  to  Edinburgh ;  and  it  was  not 
until  after  a  year's  confinement  that  Flora  was  set  at  liberty. 
A  subscription  for  her  behoof  was  set  on  foot  among  the 
Jacobite  ladies  of  London,  and  nearly  £1500  were  thus  col- 
lected. On  regaining  her  liberty  Flora  returned  to  Skye, 
where  she  married  Kingsburgh' s  son,  with  whom,  some  time 
afterwards,  she  emigrated  to  North  Carolina.  On  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  contest  between  the  colonists  and  the  mother 
countrv,  they  returned  to  their  native  country,  and  fixed 
their  residence  once  more  in  Skye,  where  Flora  died  in 
1790,  at  the  age  of  seventy  years. " 
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been  able  to  bear  so  much  fatigue  and  privation, 
and   remarked,  "  Since   the  battle  of  Culloden,  I 
have  endured   more  than    would  kilt       hundred  ; 
sure,  Providence  does  not  design  this  for  nothing : 
I  am  thus  certainly  yet  reserved  for  some  good." 
After  a  variety  of  adventures,  much  suffering, 
—proceeds  to     an^  many  narrow  escapes,  Charles 
the  main-       once  more  made   his  way  to  the 
land—  mainland.     Early  in  the  morning 

of  the  5th  July,  he  landed  at  a  place  called  Little 
Malleck,  on  the  south  side  of  Loch  Nevis,  in 
Moidart,  about  thirty  miles  from  the  spot  where 
he  first  reared  his  standard.  The  whole  district 
was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  king's  soldiers,  and 
was  watched  with  such  untiring  vigilance  that 
for  three  days  and  three  nights  the  hapless  party 
durst  not  stir,  but  lay  concealed  among  the  heather, 
under  the  open  sky.  From  this  wretched  retreat, 
they  at  last  contrived  to  effect  their  escape  by 
creeping  during  the  darkness  of  night  down  a 
rugged  ravine,  the  bed  of  a  mountain  torrent, 
which  divided  the  posts  of  two  sentinels.  For 
several  weeks  their  migrations  could  be  effected 
with  safety  only  during  the  night,  while  by  day 
they  were  compelled  to  crouch,  like  beasts  of  prey, 
in  any  place  of  concealment  which  they  might 
chance  to  discover.  Their  food  during  these  miser- 
able wanderings  was  necessarily  precarious,  and 
generally  scanty,  uncooked,  and  of  the  coarsest  de- 
scription. 

About  the  end  of  July,  the  prince  and  a  small 

takes  refuge    remnant  of  his  friends  reached  the 

among  a  band  neighbourhood  of  Glenmorriston, 
of  outlaws.  wnere  they  found  refuge  among  a 
band  of  outlaws,  consisting,  as  they  discovered,  of 
seven  men  who  had  served  in  the  rebel  army,  and 
now  subsisted  by  plunder.  With  these  men  Charles 
and  his  companions  enjoyed  a  welcome,  though 
anxious,  repose  of  nearly  three  weeks,  during  which 
the  generous  freebooters  carefully  watched  over 
the  prince's  safety  and  supplied  his  wants.  Their 
fidelity  was  unshaken  either  by  the  reward  of 
£30,000  offered  for  the  prince's  apprehension,  or  by 
the  danger  which  they  incurred  by  affording  him 
shelter.  Their  only  place  of  refuge  was  a  cave  in 
a  lonely  mountain  side ;  and  here  the  greater  part 
of  them  kept  guard  day  and  night,  while  small 
detachments  were  sent  out  in  disguise  in  search 
of  provisions.  They  sometimes  ventured  to  Fort 
Augustus,  and  on  one  occasion  procured  and 
brought  to  Charles  with  great  joy  a  pennyworth 
of  ginger-bread,  which  they  esteemed  the  greatest 
dainty  they  had  ever  been  privileged  to  taste. 

Charles,  at  last,  became  extremely  anxious  to 
leave  this  retreat,  and,  if  possible,  to  form  a  junc- 
tion with  his  tried  friends  Cluny  and  Lochiel,  who, 
he  had  learned,  were  then  living  in  a  somewhat 
more  agreeable  place  of  concealment;  but  his  kind 
entertainers,  who  better  knew  his  danger,  would 
not  permit  him  to  depart  until  they  had  made  sure 
of  his  being  able  to  do  so  with  safety.  In  a  few 
days,  intelligence  was  brought  by  spies  from  Fort 
Augustus  that  the  troops  had  returned  to  their 


camp,  and  Charles  was  then  permitted  to  set  out 
accompanied  by  a  party  of  his  kind  and  faithful 
entertainers.     At  last,  after  many     Charles  joins 
singular   perils    and    hair-breadth      Lochiel  and 
escapes,    he   succeeded  in  joining         Cluny— 
Lochiel  and  Cluny.     These  faithful  adherents,  or 
the  arrival  of  the  prince,  were  not  satisfied  witr 
the  precautions  which  they  had  employed  for  their 
own  safety,  but  deemed  it  prudent  to  change  theii 
quarters,  and  to  station  watchmen  on  the  neighbour 
ing  hills,  to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  anj 

party  of  the  military,  or  suspected     his  retreat 

strangers.  At  first,  they  took  up  on  Mount 
their  residence  in  a  wretched  shiel-  Benalder— 
ing,  where  they  remained  for  three  days,  when  they 
removed  to  a  romantic  retreat  called  the  Cage,  which 
had  been  constructed  by  Cluny  at  a  great  elevation 
on  the  face  of  a  craggy,  precipitous  rock,  forming  a 
part  of  Mount  Benalder.  This  singular  habitation, 
which  was  capable  of  accommodating  six  persons, 
was  concealed  by  a  thicket,  and  being  supported  by 
a  large  tree  firmly  rooted  in  the  crevices  of  the  rock, 
was  to  some  extent  suspended  in  the  air  like  a  bird's 
cage.  In  this  singular  retreat  Charles  enjoyed  rest 
and  comparative  comfort,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of 
food,  to  which  he  had  long  been  a  stranger.  "  Now, 
gentlemen,  I  live  like  a  prince!"  he  exclaimed,  on 
partaking  of  the  first  comfortable  meal  he  had  en- 
joyed for  months.* 

In  the  meantime,  two  French  vessels,  named 
L'Heureux  and  La  Princesse  de  Conti,  had  been 
fitted  out  and  dispatched  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
way-worn  wanderer  from  the  shores  of  Scotland. 

About  the  end  of  August,  they  set       v.        ,     , 

_,  .     °  «         i        — ms  embark- 

sail  from  St.  Maloes,  under  the  ati0n  and 
direction  of  Colonel  Warren,  of  arrival  in 
Dillon's  regiment,  and  on  the  6th  »ance. 

of  September  arrived  at  Lochnanuagh,  the  spot 
where  the  prince  had  landed  fourteen  months  be- 
fore. The  cheering  intelligence  of  this  event 
reached  Charles  in  his  aerial  hiding-place.  He 
instantly  began  to  make  preparations  for  his  de- 
parture, so  that  when  the  messengers  arrived  from 
Cluny,  to  bring  him  the  good  news  and  accompany 
him  to  the  vessels,  they  found  him  ready  to  start 
at  a  moment's  warning.  Surmounting  many  for- 
midable obstacles,  escaping  many  dangers,  and 
travelling  only  by  night,  Charles  reached  Borodale 
on  the  19th  of  September,  and  next  day  embarked  on 
board  L'Heureux,  accompanied  by  Lochiel,  Colonel 
Roy  Stuart,  young  Clanranald,  Sullivan,  Sheridan, 
and  about  one  hundred  other  friends,  who  had 
heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  ships,  and  were  glad  to 
seek  for  safety  on  a  foreign  shore.  Concealed  by  a 
fog,  the  vessels  passed  safely  through  the  midst  of 
the  English  fleet,  and,  on  the  29th  of  September, 

*  A  romantic  story  has  been  frequently  told  of  an  inci- 
dent alleged  to  have  happened  at  this  time,  which  had  the 
effect  of  causing  the  search  after  the  prince  to  be  very  much 
relaxed.  It  is  said  that  an  insurgent  officer  named  Mac- 
kenzie, having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  soldiers,  was 
shot  by  them,  and  when  dying,  exclaimed,  "You  have 
slain  your  prince!"  with  the  view  of  aiding  Charles's  es- 
cape. But  the  story,  as  Earl  Stanhope  remarks,  is  not  sup- 
ported by  any  credible  testimony. 
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arrived  at  the  port  of  Roscoff,  near  Morlaix,  in 
Brittany. 

Thus  terminated  a  series  of  adventures  which 
has  few  parallels  in  history.  For  upwards  of  five 
months  did  the  hapless  aspirant  to  a  throne  wander 
from  place  to  place  in  daily  and  hourly  danger  of 
his  life — chased  from  island  to  island,  and  from 
mountain  to  mountain — subjected  to  almost  incre- 
dible fatigues  and  privations — exposed  to  every 
vicissitude  of  the  weather — suffering  from  hunger 
and  thirst — often  barefooted,  and  with  clothes 
worn  to  tatters,  compelled  to  pass  the  night  on  a 
bleak  hill-top,  or  among  the  heather  on  its  sides, 
under  the  open  sky.  In  the  course  of  his  wander- 
ings he  had  occasion  to  trust  his  life  to  the  fidelity 
of  hundreds  of  individuals,  many  of  whom  belonged 
to  the  humblest  classes  of  society,  and  yet  not  one 
of  them  could  be  prevailed  on,  even  by  so  great  a 
reward  as  that  which  was  offered,  to  betray  him. 
Such  fidelity  and  disinterestedness  are  worthy  of 
the  highest  commendation,  and  must  ever  reflect 
honour  on  the  Highland  clans. 

"'Tis  wonderful 
That  an  invisible  instinct  should  frame  them 
To  loyalty  unlearned,  honour  untaught, 
Civility  not  seen  from  others  ;  valour 
That  wildly  grows  in  them,  but  yields  a  crop 
As  if  it  had  been  sowed."  * 

Charles  never  again  revisited  the  Scottish  shores, 
but  for  many  long  years  his  memory  was  fondly 
cherished  by  his  devoted  followers.  His  youth, 
manly  beauty,  and  personal  accomplishments — his 
romantic  adventures  and  singular  misfortunes,  capti- 
vated the  imaginations  even  of  many  who  were  un- 
friendly to  his  claims,  and  rendered  him  the  object  of 
almost  idolatrous  veneration  among  the  adherents  of 
his  family,  especially  among  the  primitive  and 
warm-hearted  race  who  had  suffered  so  much  in 
the  chivalrous  effort  to  restore  him  to  his  ancestral 
throne.  The  finest  of  Scotland's  sweet  and  simple 
airs  have  been  allied  with  plaintive  songs  com- 
memorating the  heroism  and  exploits  of  "Bonnie 
Prince  Charlie"  —  commiserating  his  sufferings 
when  roaming  a  lonely  "  stranger  o'er  hills  that 
were  by  right  his  ain" — declaring  with  the  Jacobite 
matron  that  if  she  had  ten  sons  she  "  would  give 
them  a'  to  Charlie,"  or  with  the  Jacobite  maiden 
that  if  she  were  a  man,  like  her  brothers,  she 
*  would  follow  him  too" — bewailing  the  loss  of  the 
best  and  bravest  on  "  Culloden's  fatal  heath,"  or 
swelling  into  a  triumphal  prophecy  that  for  all 
that  was  past  a  glorious  day  was  about  to  dawn 
upon  Scotland,  when  "  the  king  should  come  o'er 
the  water,"  and  the  "  auld  Stewarts  should  enjoy 
their  ain  again." 

It  would  have  been  well  for  the  reputation  of 
Prince  Charles  if  he  had  perished  at  Culloden. 
The  faults  of  his  character  gathered  strength  with 
advancing  years,  and,  sad  to  relate,  humiliating 
habits  of  intoxication,  and  family  discords,  arising 
out  of  an  unhappy  union  with  a  German  princess, 
Louisa  of  Stolberg,  darkened  the  close  of  his  un- 

*  Shakespeare. 


happy  career,  which  terminated  at  Rome,  31st 
January,  1788,  in  his  sixty-eighth  year.  His  bro- 
ther Henr\  a  cardinal  and  titular  Duke  of  York, 
the  last  direct  male  heir  of  the  line  of  Stewart, 
survived  till  1807. 

The  government  having  completely  succeeded  in 
suppressing  this  formidable  rebellion,  had  now 
leisure  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  punishment 
of  such  of  its  authors  and  promoters  as  had  fallen 
into  their  hands.  Nor  were  they  loth  to  proceed 
to  the  performance  of  a  task  which,  even  when 
demanded  by  justice,  ought  not  to  be  executed  in 
a  spirit  of  revenge.  Instigated,  however,  by  the 
remembrance  of  their  recent  terror,  by  the  merci- 
less counsels  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  by 
the  clamours  of  the  people  for  vengeance  on  the 
disturbers  of  the  national  tranquillity,  they  mani- 
fested a  degree  of  severity,  alike  impolitic  and 
cruel,  and  which  it  is  painful  to  contemplate  or  to 
record. 

Among  the  first  sufferers  were  the  officers  and 
privates  of  the  Manchester  regi-  Trials  0f  tne 
ment,  who  had  been  left  by  Charles  prisoners :  the 
to  garrison  the  Castle  of  Carlisle.  garrison  of 
Eighteen  of  these  were  brought  to 
trial  at  Southwark  on  the  13th  of  July,  and,  with 
one  exception,  all  were  condemned  to  suffer  death. 
Eight  were  reprieved  for  a  short  period,  but  the 
rest,  including  Colonel  Townley,  were  executed  on 
Kennington  Common  on  the  30th  of  the  same 
month.  Immense  numbers  assembled  to  witness 
the  fatal  ceremony,  which  was  attended  with  all 
the  circumstances  of  shocking  barbarity  pre- 
scribed by  the  ancient  law  of  England  in  cases 
of  treason,  and  which  had  disgraced  the  statute 
book  ever  since  the  days  of  Edward  III.  The 
unfortunate  criminals  were  suspended  by  the  neck 
for  not  more  than  three  minutes — a  period  not 
sufficiently  long  to  produce  death,  or  probably 
altogether  to  extinguish  consciousness.  They 
were  then  cut  down,  their  bodies  ripped  open,  and 
the  entrails,  and  yet  palpitating  hearts,  consumed 
by  fire.  Revolting  as  this  spectacle  was,  it  elicited 
from  the  assembled  multitude  shouts  of  exultation. 
The  sufferers  exhibited  in  their  last  moments  a 
degree  of  calmness  and  fortitude  that  might  have 
excited  admiration  even  in  the  enemies  of  the 
cause  for  which  they  had  laid  down  their  lives, 
and  to  which  they  persisted  to  the  last  in  avowing 
their  steadfast  and  conscientious  adherence. 

On  the  28th  of  July  the  Earls  of  Cromarty  and 
Kilmarnock,  and  Lord  Balmerino,     Kilmarnock, 
were  placed  on  their  trial  at  the    Cromarty,  and 
bar  of  the  House  of  Peers,  in  West-      Balm«rin0- 
minster  Hall.     The  two  earls  pleaded  guilty,  and 
endeavoured  to  propitiate  their  judges  by  express- 
ing deep  contrition  for  their  crime.     Balmerino, 
who   had  no  counsel,   after  making  a  technical 
objection,  which  was  overruled,  to  the  relevancy  of 
his  indictment,  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  the  trial 
forthwith  commenced.     After  the  case  against  the 
prisoner  had  been  stated  by  the  counsel  for  the 
crown,  a  few  witnesses  were  examined,  by  whose 
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evidence  it  was  fully  proved  that  on  a  particular 
da}'  Balmerino  had  entered  Carlisle  in  a  hostile 
manner  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  cavalry.     It  was 
found,  however,  that  the  day  had  not  been  correctly 
specified  in  the  indictment,  and  the  prisoner  in  his 
defence  took  objection  to  that  error  as  vitiating  the 
whole  proceedings.     After  a  brief  sitting  their  lord- 
ships withdrew  to  their  own  House,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  consulting  the  judges  respecting  the  legal 
effect  of  this  mistake.     But  these  authorities  were 
unanimously  of  opinion  that,  as  the  overt  act  had 
been  distinctly  proved,  the  error  in  the  indictment 
was  of  no  importance.     On  the  return  of  the  peers 
to  the  hall  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
noblemen        Hardwicke,  who   acted  as  Lord 
Ronvioted  and     High  Steward,  proceeded  to  take 
condemned  to     tiie  opinion  of  the  court  as  to  the 
guilt  of  the  accused,  when  a  ver- 
dict of  guilty  was   unanimously  returned.      The 
three  unfortunate  noblemen  were  then  placed  at 
the  bar,  and  having  been  informed  of  the  verdict, 
were  ordered  back  into  confinement. 

On  the  30th  the  court  again  met,  and  the 
prisoners  having  been  placed  once  more  at  the  bar, 
were  asked  if  they  had  anything  to  say  why 
sentence  of  death  should  not  pass  against  them. 
Kilmarnock  and  Cromarty  acknowledged  their 
crime  with  many  professions  of  regret  and  contri- 
tion, and  implored  the  court  to  intercede  with  his 
majesty  in  their  behalf.  The  former  pleaded  in 
extenuation  his  early  withdrawal  from  the  ranks  of 
the  insurgents,  his  voluntary  surrender  to  the  royal 
army  when  he  could  without  difficulty  have  made 
his  escape,  and  the  active  loyalty  of  his  heir,  who 
had  fought  at  Culloden  in  defence  of  the  House  of 
Hanover;  while  Cromarty  sought  to  mollify  his 
judges  by  representing,  in  eloquent  and  pathetic 
terms,  the  misery  and  ruin  which  his  death  by  the 
hands  of  public  justice  would  bring  upon  his  wife 
and  children.  Balmerino  on  the  other  hand, 
without  expressing  any  regret  for  his  error,  had 
recourse  again  to  a  technical  objection.  He  sub- 
mitted that  it  was  incompetent  to  try  and  condemn 
him  in  the  county  of  Surrey  for  an  offence  com- 
mitted in  Carlisle,  and  desired  to  have  the  benefit 
of  counsel.  After  some  discussion  this  was 
allowed,  and  the  court  adjourned  for  two  days. 

On  the  1st  of  August  the  court  again  met;  but 
Balmerino  having  in  the  meantime  been  assured 
by  his  counsel  that  his  objection  was  untenable, 
declined  their  aid,  and  the  Lord  High  Steward, 
after  a  pathetic  address,  pronounced  sentence  of 
death  on  the  intrepid  old  peer,  with  his  two  noble 
associates.  Cromarty  was  pardoned  out  of  compas- 
sion for  his  numerous  family  and  his  wife,  who  was 
then  far  advanced  in  pregnancy.  Kilmarnock  and 
— -th.-ir  Balmerino    were   ordered   for  ex- 

esecution.  ecution  on  Tower  Hill, on  the  18th 
of  August.  The  former  died  acknowledging  the 
justice  of  his  sentence,  and  when  the  deputy  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Tower,  according  to  an  ancient  usage, 
said,  "God  save  King  George!"  he  answered 
"Amejd"     Balmerino,    on  the  contrary,  empha- 


tically exclaimed,  "God  save  King  James!"  and. 
as  he  laid  his  neck  on  the  block,  he  said  firmly, 
"  If  I  had  a  thousand  lives  I  would  lay  them  all 
down  here  in  the  same  cause." 

In  the  meantime  great  numbers  of  inferior  rank 

were  brought  to  trial,  and  many    m  .  ,        , 

„   ,  s  .       '  ,        J     Trials  and  exe- 

or  them  were  condemned  and  exe-  cutions  of  per- 
cuted  in  different  parts  of  the  sons  of  inferior 
country.       Donald     Macdonald,  rankl 

James  Nicholson,  and  Walter  Ogilvie,  three  of  the 
Scottish  officers  taken  at  Carlisle,  were  hanged 
and  embowelled  on  Kennington  Common  on  the 
22nd  of  August.  Out  of  twenty-two  persons,  who 
had  been  convicted  and  condemned  at  different 
times,  five  were  executed  on  the  28th  of  November. 
Among  these  were  Sir  John  Hamilton,  who  had 
been  the  governor  of  Carlisle;  Sir  John  Wed- 
derburn,  the  treasurer  of  the  insurgent  forces, 
and  James  Bradshaw,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Man- 
chester, who  had  already  sacrificed  his  entire 
fortune  in  that  ill-fated  cause.  They  all,  in  their 
last  moments,  gave  impressive  testimony  of  their 
conscientious,  though  mistaken,  loyalty  to  the 
House  of  Stewart  by  praying  for  King  James  openly 
on  the  scaffold.  Numerous  executions  also  took 
place  at  York  and  Carlisle.  Not  fewer  than  three 
hundred  and  eighty  prisoners  were  driven  like 
cattle  into  the  latter  town,  where  they  were 
promiscuously  huddled  together  in  prison  to 
await  their  trial.  Government,  however,  through 
motives  of  policy  rather  than  from  the  promptings 
of  compassionate  feeling,  were  induced  to  pause 
for  a  moment  in  their  career  of  vengeance.  It 
was  feared  that  the  capital  punishment  of  such  a 
great  number  of  persons  would  defeat  its  own  end, 
by  enlisting  the  popular  sympathy  in  favour  of 
the  sufferers,  and  exciting  odium  against  the 
government.  It  was  therefore  resolved  that  the 
officers  and  a  few  of  those  most  deeply  implicated 
should  be  put  upon  their  trial,  while  of  the  others, 
one  in  twenty,  to  be  determined  by  lot,  should  be 
tried,  and  the  remainder  transported.  Many  of 
them,  however,  declined  to  avail  themselves  of 
this  chance  of  saving  their  lives,  and  preferred 
abiding  the  issue  of  a  trial. 

After  a  preliminary  investigation,  bills  of  indict- 
ment were  found  against  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  of  the  prisoners.  These  were  immediately 
brought  to  trial  at  Carlisle,  when  eighty  of  them 
were  found  guilty  and  condemned  to  death.  The 
entire  number  imprisoned  under  sentence  at  Carlisle 
amounted  to  ninety-one,  thirty  of  whom  were 
ordered  for  execution  in  the  month  of  October,  ten 
at  Carlisle  on  the  18th,  ten  at  Brampton  on  the  21st, 
and  ten  at  Penrith  on  the  28th.  Of  the  first  ten, 
one  was  reprieved,  of  the  second,  four,  and  of  the 
third,  three.  The  remainder  were  executed  in  the 
barbarous  manner  dictated  by  the  existing  law  of 
treason.  Similar  proceedings  were,  in  the  mean- 
time, going  on  at  York.  Bills  of  indictment  were 
here  found  by  the  grand  jury  against  seventy-five 
persons,  of  whom  seventy  were  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced, and  twenty- two  suffered  the  last  penalty 
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of  the  law.  Amongst  all  these  sufferers,  the  fate  of 
Charles  Radcliffe,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Derwent- 
water,  executed  in  1716,  excited  the  deepest  sym- 
pathy. He  had  been  condemned  for  treason  along 
•with  his  brother,  but  had  avoided  a  like  fate  by 
escaping  from  Newgate.  He  had  recently  been 
captured  on  board  a  French  ship  of  war  loaded  with 
arms  and  stores  for  the  insurgents.  Satisfactory 
evidence  of  his  identity  having  been  adduced,  he 
was  put  to  death  upon  his  former  sentence. 

The  last  person  who  suffered  for  this  rebellion 
Trial  and  exe-    was  Lord  Lovat.     His  complicity 
cution  of        in    the  treason  no  one  doubted ; 
Lovat.  Dut  as  he  had  cunningly  kept  in 

the  background,  and  had  not  only  abstained  from 
any  overt  act,  but  had  even  affected  zeal  for  the 
royal  cause,  he  would  most  probably  have  escaped 
the  punishment  he  so  justly  merited,  had  not  Secre- 
tary Murray  *  consulted  his  own  safety  by  becom- 
ing king's  evidence.  The  letters  of  Lovat  to 
Charles,  produced  by  Murray  on  the  trial,  and  the 
corroborative  evidence  of  some  of  his  own  clans- 
men, fully  established  the  guilt  of  the  accused,  and 
he  was  condemned  after  a  trial  which  lasted  from 
the  9th  to  the  19th  of  March.  When  sentence 
was  pronounced  upon  him,  he  said,  "  Farewell, 
my  lords,  we  shall  not  all  meet  again  in  the  same 
place — I  am  sure  of  that."  During  the  brief  in- 
terval between  his  conviction  and  his  execution 
he  displayed  the  utmost  insensibility  to  his  position, 
conversed  in  the  most  sprightly  manner  with  his 
friends,  and  made  his  approaching  death  the  sub- 
ject of  frequent  jests.  He  met  his  fate  with 
great  composure,  and,  though  in  the  eightieth  year 
of  his  age,  and  so  infirm  that  he  had  to  obtain  the 
*  John  Murray  of  Broughton,  secretary  to  Charles. 


assistance  of  two  persons  in  mounting  the  scaffold, 
his  spirits  never  flagged.  Looking  round  upon 
the  multitude,  he  said,  with  a  sneer,  "  God  save  us ! 
Why  should  there  be  such  a  bustle  about  taking 
off  an  old  grey  head  from  a  man  who  cannot  get 
up  three  steps  without  two  assistants!"  He  pro- 
fessed to  die  in  the  Romish  faith,  and  having  spent 
a  short  time  in  devotion,  he  repeated  the  celebrated 
line  of  Horace — singularly  inappropriate  to  his 
character  and  fate — 

"  Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patriik  mori ;  " 
and,  laying  his  head  upon  the  block,  received  the 
fatal  blow  with  unabated  courage,  leaving,  as  Sir 
Walter  Scott  remarks,  a  strong  example  of  the 
truth  of  the  observation,  that  it  is  easier  to  die  well 
than  to  live  well. 

Immediately  after  the  suppression  of  the  rebel- 
lion, and  the  punishment  of  the  rebels,  the  legis- 
lature, in  1747,  passed  several  measures  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  any  future  insurrection  in 
behalf  of  the  exiled  family.  The  Highlanders  had 
up  till  this  present  period  continued  to  wear  the 
peculiar  dress  of  their  ancestors,  and  never  went 
without  arms;  but  an  act  was  now  passed,  not 
only  disarming  them,  but  forbidding,  under  severe 
penalties,  the  use  of  the  Highland  garb.  In  order 
completely  to  destroy  the  spirit  of  clanship,  the 
hereditary  jurisdictions  which  the  chiefs  and  great 
proprietors  exercised  over  their  vassals  were  also 
abolished ;  and  all  tenures  by  wardholding,  accord- 
ing to  which  tenants  held  lands  by  performance  of 
military  services  to  their  landlords,  were  declared 
unlawful.  The  power  of  the  chiefs  was  thus  com- 
pletely destroyed,  and  the  essential  features  of  the 
patriarchal  and  feudal  systems  were  for  ever  abro- 
gated. 
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CHAPTER  LXIII. 

MANNERS   AND   MORALS   OF   THE    PERIOD. 

A  GREAT  change  for  the  better  had  taken  place  in 
Improvement  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  Scot- 
in  manners  tish  people  since  the  commence- 
and  morals.       men(;  of  ^  ^^g^^  century. 

Violent  outrages  on  person  and  property  were  now 
much  less  frequent,  and  had  lost  something  of  their 
former  ferocity.  Family  feuds,  if  not  extinct,  at 
least  did  not  lead  to  such  sanguinary  results  as  in 
the  preceding  century.  Such  deeds  of  blood  as  the 
murder  of  "  The  Bonnie  Earl  of  Moray  "  by  the 
Marquis  of  Huntly — or  the  assassination  of  Camp- 
bell of  Calder,  by  a  ruffian  suborned  by  three  chiefs 
of  the  clan  Campbell,  acting  in  concert  with  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Maitland  and  Huntly — or  the 
slaughter  of  Sir  "Walter  Scott  and  Lord  Torthorald 
publicly  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh — or  the 
burning  of  Towie  Castle,  with  its  mistress,  and 
her  children  and  servants,  by  the  brother  of 
Huntly,  now  rarely  occurred,  and  were  no  longer 
suffered  to  pass  unpunished.  The  law  was  now 
strong  enough  to  vindicate  its  supremacy;  great 
criminals  were  no  longer  escorted  to  the  bar  by 
such  an  armed  force  of  kinsmen  and  retainers 
as  rendered  their  trial  a  mockery.  The  exe- 
cution of  Lord  Maxwell,  and  some  other  culprits 
of  high  station,  showed  that  rank  and  powerful 
friends  could  no  longer  avail  to  shield  a  criminal 
from  the  punishment  which  his  crimes  deserved. 
The  judgment-seat  was  not  yet  completely  purified 
from  corruption,  but  judges  and  juries  were  not 
now  coerced  by  threats  or  by  actual  violence  to 
pervert  justice,  by  condemning  the  innocent,  or 
allowing  the  guilty  to  escape.  The  people  were 
probably  as  intolerant  as  ever  in  their  opinions  re- 
specting theological  or  ecclesiastical  questions,  but 
they  now  performed  with  greater  care  the  practical 
duties  of  religion.  The  open  profanation  of  the 
Lord's-day,  by  selling  and  buying,  or  by  pastimes 
and  games,  was  no  longer  tolerated.  Licentious- 
ness, though  still  widely  prevalent  among  certain 
classes  of  the  community,  was  no  longer  openly  and 
unblushingly  avowed ;  the  domestic  relations  were 
purified  and  elevated ;  and  the  grossness  of  manners 
which  formerly  characterised  all  ranks,  the  highest 
as  well  as  the  lowest,  was  considerably  modified. 
Many  of  the  superstitions  which  existed  before 
Prevalence  of    the  Reformation  were  still  widely 

superstition,  prevalent,  and  the  most  vigorous 
efforts  of  the  Church  failed  completely  to  uproot 
such  practices  as  the  using  of  charms  for  the  re- 
moval of  sickness  and  the  cure  of  sores  and  wounds, 
pilgrimages  to  holy  wells,  the  kindling  of  fires  at 
Midsummer  and  on  St.  Peter's  eve,  the  reserving  a 
field  for  the  devil,  the  wearing  of  amulets,  and  the 

yr-t-.      «,       employment  of  sorcery.   The  belief 

in  witchcraft  was  universal.  Great 

numbers  of  wretched  ignorant  creatures,  of  both 

jsexes  and  of  various  conditions  (though  usually  be- 


longing to  the  lower  classes  of  society),  were  accused 
of  this  imaginary  crime,  and  put  to  death,  in  many 
cases  with  the  most  cruel  tortures.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  at  what  time  sorcery  was  first  treated  as  a 
crime  in  Scotland,  but  so  early  as  the  reign  of 
James  III.  the  Earl  of  Mar,  his  brother,  was  con- 
victed of  consulting  with  witches  and  sorcerers  how 
to  shorten  the  king's  days,  and  put  to  death.  Twelve 
women  of  obscure  rank  and  three  or  four  wizards 
were  burnt  at  Edinburgh,  as  the  accomplices  of  the 
unhappy  nobleman.  No  trial  for  witchcraft  proper, 
however,  appears  on  the  records  of  the  Justiciary 
Court  until  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  In  her  ninth 
parliament  an  act  was  passed  declaring  that  witches, 
or  con8ulter8  with  witches,  should  be  punished  with 
death.  This  law  was  not  allowed  long  to  remain 
inoperative.  Charges  of  witchcraft,  indeed,  soon 
became  the  engrossing  topic  of  the  day,  and  were 
resorted  toby  all  classes  whenever  it  was  the  object 
of  one  individual  to  ruin  another,  or  to  blacken  his 
character.  Persons  of  the  highest  rank  did  not 
escape  these  imputations.  The  Countesses  of  Atholl, 
Huntly,  Angus,  and  Lothian,  the  wife  of  the  Chan- 
cellor Arran,  Lady  Buccleuch  of  Branxholm,*  and 
other  noble  ladies,  were  openly  charged  with 
protecting  witches  and  dealing  in  charms.  It  was 
alleged  that  Sir  Lewis  Bellenden  (Lord  Justice 
Clerk),  dealt  with  "a  notour  and  knawn  necroman- 
cer "called  Richard  Graham,  to  raise  the  devil,  and 
that  Graham  having  raised  him  in  Sir  Lewis's  own 
yard,  in  the  Canongate,  "  he  (Sir  Lewis)  was  thereby 
so  terrified  that  he  took  sickness,  and  thereof  died."  f 
Nay,  to  such  a  height  had  the  belief  in  witchcraft 
grown,  that  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  Church, 
as  well  as  of  the  court  and  of  the  justice  seat,  were 
deeply  implicated  in  these  forbidden  practices ;  for 
we  find  the  well  known  Patrick  Adamson,  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrew's,  in  spite  of  the  pains  and 
penaltiesof  the  law,  apply ing  to  an  ignorant  country- 
woman for  a  charm  to  cure  him  of  his  sickness. 
Even  the  great  reformer,  John  Knox  himself,  did 
not  escape  the  accusation  of  witchcraft.  He  was 
charged  with  having  attempted  to  raise  "some 
sanctes"  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Andrew's,  but 
while  engaged  in  his  magical  incantations  he  raised 
the  devil  himself,  with  a  huge  pair  of  horns  on  his 
head— a  sight  so  terrible  that  Knox's  secretary 
lost  his  senses  with  terror,  and  shortly  after  died. 

The  first  entry  in  the  Justiciary  Record  of  a  trial 
for  witchcraft  occurs  in  1572,  when  Case  of 

Janet  Bowman,  of  whose  case  no  Janet  Bowman, 
particulars  are  given,  was  "  convict  and  brynt." 
No  fewer  than  thirty-five  trials  for  this  imaginary 
crime  took  place  between  this  date  and  the  close  of 
James's  reign  in  1625.  The  details  of  some  of  these 
cases   are  peculiarly  interesting   and   instructive. 

Bessie  Dunlop,  of  Dairy,  Ayrshire,    n     .    „     . 

.    fi.  i       «,    ,  ^*„      Bessie  Dunlop. 

who  was  tried  November  8th,  1 576, 

and  convicted  on  her  own  confession,  when  asked 
by  what  art  she  could  discover  lost  goods,  or  fore- 
tell the  result  of  illness,  replied  that  of  herself  she 

*  See  supra,  p.  322. 

t  Staggering  State  of  Scot*  Statesmen. 
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had  no  knowledge  of  such  matters,  but  that  she 
received  information  from  one  Thomas  Reid,  who 
died  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie  (September  10th,  1547). 
This  familiar  she  described  as  "  an  honest  weel 
elderlie  man,  grey  beardit,  and  wearing  ane  grey 
coat,  with  Lombard  sleeves  of  the  auld  fashion,  ane 
pair  of  grey  breeks  and  white  stockings,  gartered 
above  the  knee  ;  a  black  bonnet  on  his  head,  and  a 
white  wand  in  his  hand," — probably  an  accurate 
description  of  the  dress  of  a  respectable  man  of 
Ayrshire  at  that  period.  Their  first  meeting,  she 
alleged,  took  place  as  she  was  driving  her  cows  to 
the  pasture,  "  greetande  (weeping)  very  fast  for  her 
cow  that  was  dead,  and  her  husband  and  child 
that  were  lying  sick  of  the  land-ill  (some  epidemic 
of  the  time),  and  she  new  risen  out  of  gissane 
(child-bed)."  Thomas  saluted  her  courteously,  re- 
proved her  for  her  distrust  in  Providence,  and  told 
her  that  her  child  should  die  before  ^she  reached 
home ;  that  her  two  sheep  should  also  die,  but  that 
her  husband  should  recover.  At  their  next  "  for- 
gathering "  he  showed  his  true  character,  offering 
her  plenty  of  everything  if  she  would  but "  deny  her 
Christendom,  and  the  faith  she  took  at  the  font- 
stone."  The  poor  woman  answered  that,  "  though 
she  should  be  riven  at  horse-tails  she  would  never 
do  that,"  but  promised  that  she  should  obey  him  in 
all  things  else.  He  then  left  her  in  some  dis- 
pleasure. 

His  third  appearance  took  place  in  her  own  house, 
in  the  presence  of  her  husband  and  three  tailors, 
who,  however,  were  not  sensible  of  his  presence. 
He  took  her  by  the  apron,  and  led  her  out  to  the 
end  of  the  house,  near  the  kiln,  where  she  saw 
eight  women  and  four  men  sitting,  the  former 
busked  in  their  plaids,  and  "  very  seemly  to  see." 
They  saluted  her,  and  said,  "  Welcome,  Bessie ;  wilt 
thou  go  with  us  ?  "  But  she  returned  no  answer, 
and  after  some  conversation  among  themselves, 
which  she  did  not  understand,  they  disappeared 
with  "  a  hideous  ugly  sough  of  wind."  Thomas 
Reid  then  informed  her  that  these  "  were  the  gude 
wights  that  wonned  in  the  court  of  Elfane,"  and 
that  she  should  have  gone  with  them.  "  Seest  thou 
not  me,"  he  said,  "  both  meatworth,  clothesworth, 
and  well  enough  in  person,"  and  promised  she 
should  be  better  off  than  ever  she  was.  But  Bessie 
declared  she  would  not  leave  her  husband  and 
children,  which  caused  the  phantom  to  reply  in 
ill  humour,  that  if  these  were  her  sentiments  she 
would  get  little  good  of  him. 

Although  she  thus  refused  to  follow  the  advice 
of  her  familiar,  Bessie  Dunlop  affirmed  that  he  paid 
her  frequent  visits,  and  assisted  her  with  his  counsel 
in  the  cure  of  diseases,  and  the  recovery  of  stolen 
goods.  The  remedies  which  she  applied  were,  ac- 
cording to  her  own  account,  prescribed  by  him  ; 
and  he  taught  her  how  to  watch  the  operation  of  her 
charms,  and  to  presage  whether  her  patients  were 
to  recover  or  to  die.  Bessie  received  frequent  visits 
from  the  fairies.  On  one  occasion  the  Queen  of 
Elfland  in  person  called  upon  her,  asked  a  drink 
of  her,  and  predicted  the  death  of  her  child  and  the 


recovery  of  her  husband.  On  another  occasion,  as 
she  went  to  tether  her  horse  by  the  side  of  Restal- 
rig  Loch,  near  Edinburgh,  she  heard  a  tremendous 
sound  of  a  body  of  riders  sweeping  past  her,  and 
seeming  to  rush  into  the  lake  with  a  hideous  rum- 
bling noise.  She  saw  nothing,  but  her  familiar  in- 
formed her  that  the  sound  was  occasioned  by  a  pro- 
cession of  the  fairy  host.  The  case  of  this  poor 
woman  was  evidently  one  of  mental  hallucination, 
but  though  her  alleged  sorcery  was  practised  for 
beneficial  purposes,  she  was,  as  usual,  convicted 
and  burnt. 

The  spells  which  Bessie  Dunlop  is  charged  with 
using  seem  all  to  have  been  employed  to  cure,  and 
not  to  kill ;  but  in  many  other  cases  the  alleged 
sorcerers  are  accused  of  laying  on  diseases,  both  on 
men  and  cattle,  of  attempting  to  take  away  life  by 
means  of  magical  devices,  of  destroying  crops,  rais- 
ing tempests  to  drown  sailors,  committing  house- 
breaking and  theft  by  means  of  charms,  of  raising 
unbaptized  children  from  their  graves,  and  dis- 
membering dead  bodies  for  the  purpose  of  enchant- 
ments. One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  cases 
in  which  magical  devices  were  employed  for  the 
perpetration  of  crime  was  that  of  T  .  j  . 
Lady  Foulis,  who  was  tried  for  Lady  Foulis,  and 
witchcraft  and  poisoning  in  1590.  of  Hector  Munro, 
This  lady  was  a  daughter  of  Ross  her  8tep80n' 
of  Balnagowan,  and  the  second  wife  of  the  fifteenth 
Baron  of  Foulis,  chief  of  the  warlike  clan  of  Munro. 
Her  object  was  to  cut  off  Robert  Munro,  her  eldest 
stepson,  in  order  that  his  widow  might  marry  her 
brother,  George  Ross  of  Balnagowan.  She  was 
accused  of  having  at  the  same  time  compassed  the 
death  of  several  other  persons  who  stood  in  the 
way  of  her  schemes,  particularly  of  her  sister- 
in-law,  Lady  Balnagowan.  For  the  accomplish- 
ment of  these  wicked  schemes  Lady  Foulis  called 
in  the  assistance  of  several  persons  of  infamous 
character,  commonly  reputed  witches.  Their  first 
step  was  to  make  her  pictures  or  models  of  clay 
representing  the  intended  victims,  which  were  hung 
up  on  the  north  end  of  the  apartment,  and  the  lady, 
with  one  of  the  assistant  hags  named  Lonkie  Los- 
cart,  shot  several  arrows  shod  with  elf-arrow- 
heads *  at  them,  but  without  effect.  Lady  Foulis 
then  gave  orders  that  new  figures  should  be  mo- 
deled, in  order  to  renew  the  attempt,  but  apparently 
distrusting  this  mode  of  enchantment,  she  resorted 
to  more  deadly  measures,  and  secured  the  assist- 
ance of  two  accomplices  of  a  different  sort,  viz., 
her  brother  George,  and  Catherine  Ross,  daughter 
of  Sir  David  Ross,  a  lady  evidently  of  resolute 
temper  and  acute  intellect.  A  stoupful  of  poisoned 
ale  was  forthwith  prepared  for  her  victims,  but  the 
greater  part  ran  out.  A  page,  however,  tasted  the 
small  quantity  that  remained,  which  was  so  strong 
that  he  immediately  fell  sick.  Lady  Foulis  then 
gave  orders  to  brew  "  a  pig  (jar)  of  ranker  poison 
that  would  kill  shortly,"  and  this  she  sent  by  her 

*  Points  of  flint  used  for  arming  arrows  in  ancient  times, 
but  regarded  by  the  superstitious  as  weapons  with  which 
the  fairies  used  to  destroy  both  muu  and  beast. 
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own  nurse  to  the  young  laird.  But  the  messenger 
having  stumbled  in  the  dark  broke  the  jar,  and  the 
nurse  tasting  of  the  liquor  which  had  been  spilled 
paid  the  penalty  with  her  life.  So  powerful  was 
the  potion  that  sheep  and  cattle  refused  to  touch 
the  rank  grass  which  grew  on  the  spot  where  it 
fell.  These  repeated  failures  seem  only  to  have 
had  the  effect  of  rendering  Lady  Foulis  more  reso- 
lute in  carrying  out  her  diabolical  schemes.  She 
next  proceeded  to  try  the  effect  of  "  ratton  poyson" 
(ratsbane),  which  she  administered  to  her  stepson 
"  in  eggs  browis  or  kail "  (Scotch  broth),  but  with- 
out effect,  probably  because  his  constitution  proved 
too  strong  for  the  doses.  She  was  more  successful, 
however,  in  her  attempts  to  destroy  her  sister-in- 
law,  the  young  Lady  Balnagowan,  regarding  whom 
she  is  represented  as  saying  that  "  she  would  do  by 
all  kinds  of  wherever  it  might  be  had  of  God  in 
heaven  or  the  devil  in  hell,  for  the  destruction  and 
down-putting  of  Margery  Campbell."  By  the  aid 
of  the  cook,  whom  she  bribed  with  "twa  ells  of 
gray  claith  and  ane  sark,  with  thirteen  shillings 
and  fivepence,"  Scots  money,  Lady  Foulis  con- 
trived to  get  the  "  rattan  poyson"  mixed  in  a  dish 
ofkidneys,  on  which  Lady  Balnagowan  and  her 
eompany  supped,  and  its  effects  were  so  violent 
that  even  the  witch  who  provided  it  "  scunnerit 
(revolted)  with  it  sae  meikle,  that  she  said  it  was 
the  sairest  and  maist  cruel  sight  that  ever  she 
saw."  At  the  date  of  the  trial  the  unfortunate  lady 
was  still  alive,  though  she  had  contracted  what 
was  alleged  to  be  an  incurable  illness. 

Not  long  after  these  events,  two  of  the  subordinate 
actors,  Christian  Ross  and  Thomas  M'Kean,  were 
apprehended,  brought  to  trial,  found  guilty,  and 
burnt  November,  1577.  But  the  instigator  of  these 
diabolical  proceedings  was  allowed  to  remain  at 
large  till  1589,  when,  her  husband  being  dead, 
the  young  Laird,  Robert  Munro,  made  an  attempt  to 
bring  her  to  justice.  She  found  means,  however, 
to  procure  a  suspension  of  the  proceedings,  and  in 
the  same  year  Robert  Munro  died.  Next  year  his 
brother  Hector,  his  successor,  became  the  nominal 
prosecutor  of  his  wicked  stepmother;  and  she 
was  at  length  brought  to  trial  July  22,  1590.  But 
though  the  evidence  was  clear  and  satisfactory,  and 
her  accomplices,  who  had  expiated  their  crimes  at 
the  stake,  had  made  an  ample  confession  of  the 
whole  plot,  Lady  Foulis  was  M  pronounced  to  be  in- 
nocent, and  quit  of  the  haill  points  of  the  dittay." 
Her  acquittal  can  easily  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  the  jury  was  a  packed  one,  and  consisted 
principally  of  the  dependents  of  the  Foulis  family. 

Immediately  on  the  conclusion  of  Lady  Foulis's 
trial,  her  stepson  and  nominal  prosecutor,  Hector 
Munro,  was  placed  at  the  bar  charged  with  similar 
crimes.  He  evidently  wanted  both  the  energy 
and  the  wickedness  of  his  stepmother,  and  appears 
to  have  been  completely  under  the  control  of 
the  hags  whose  aid  he  had  invoked.  He  had,  in 
August,  1580,  consulted  three  notorious  witches 
with  the  view  of  curing  his  elder  brother  Robert, 
by  whose  death  he  would  have  succeeded  to  the 


family  estates.  The  charms  they  employed  for  this 
purpose  were  unsuccessful,  and  they  told  him  he 
had  been  too  late  in  sending  for  them.  But  in  the 
ensuing  January  he  was  himself  seized  with  a 
lingering  illness,  and  consulted  a  celebrated  witch 
named  Marion  M'Ingarroch  for  the  recovery  of  his 
health.  She  informed  him  that  he  must  die,  unless 
the  principal  man  of  his  blood  should  suffer  death 
in  his  stead.  Under  the  strong  instinct  of  self-pre- 
servation, he  seems  at  once  to  have  acquiesced  in 
the  plan  proposed,  and  having  agreed  that  the  sub- 
stitute referred  to  must  be  his  half-brother,  George 
Munro,  son  of  the  Lady  Foulis  already  mentioned, 
Hector  sent  at  least  seven  messages  for  the  young 
man  before  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  come.  On  his 
arrival,  Hector,  by  the  advice  of  his  familiar,  re- 
ceived the  youth  coldly,  and  gave  his  left  hand 
into  George's  right  hand,  taking  care  at  the  same 
time  not  to  speak  till  his  brother  broke  silence,  and 
asked  how  he  did.  Shortly  after  midnight,  Marion 
M'Ingarroch,  with  several  accomplices,  left  the 
house  in  which  Hector  was  lying  sick  at  the  time, 
and  passed  to  a  piece  of  ground  near  the  sea-shore, 
and  forming  the  boundary  between  the  estates  of 
two  proprietors.  Here  they  dug  a  grave  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  size  of  their  patient.  They  then  re- 
turned to  the  house  and  arranged  their  respective 
parts,  and  agreed  that  in  order  to  prevent  suspicion, 
the  death  of  their  intended  victim  should  be  lin- 
gering and  gradual.  Hector  Munro  was  then 
carried  forth  in  a  pair  of  blankets, — the  bearers  all 
the  time  keeping  strict  silence, — and  laid  in  the 
grave,  the  turf  being  laid  over  him  and  secured 
with  staves.  Marion  M'Ingarroch  then  sat  down  by 
the  grave,  while  Christian  Neil  Dalzell,  the  foster- 
mother  of  the  young  laird,  ran  the  breadth  of  about 
nine  riggs,  leading  a  boy  in  her  hand,  and  returning 
to  the  grave  demanded  of  the  chief  witch  "  which 
was  her  choice."  She  answered  that  "  Mr.  Hector 
was  her  choice  to  live,  and  his  brother  George 
to  die  for  him."  This  ceremony  was  three  times 
repeated,  and  then  the  patient  was  removed  from 
the  grave  and  carried  back  to  his  bed,  all  re- 
maining silent  as  before.  In  spite  of  this  exposure 
on  a  January  night,  the  invalid  recovered.  His 
brother  took  ill  in  April,  1590, — fifteen  months  after 
the  performance  of  these  magical  incantations, — 
and  lingered  till  the  beginning  of  June,  when  he 
died.  His  mortal  illness  was  of  course  attributed 
to  witchcraft,  and  a  prosecution  was  immediately 
commenced  by  his  mother  against  Hector,  now 
laird.  But  the  trial  had  the  same  issue  with  the 
other,  doubtless  from  the  same  cause.* 

The   following  year  the  public  mind   was  as- 
tounded   by  the    discovery  of  a   Trial  of  witche8 
series  of  most  extraordinary  en-       for  a  con- 
chantments  practised  against  the    spiracy  against 
life  of  the  king.     The  first  hint    King  James  II. 
of  these  incantations  was  obtained  from  the  con- 
fessions of  a  servant-maid,  named  Geilie  Duncan- 
Her   master,   Daniel    Seaton,   bailiff    of  Tranent, 
having  had  his  suspicions  excited  by  some  sudden 

*  Titcairn's  Criminal  Trials,  vol.  i.  pp.  191—204. 
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cures  performed  by  this  girl,  subjected  her  to  the 
torture  of  the  pilniewinks  (a  kind  of  thumb- screw), 
and  "  wrenched  her  head  with  a  cord  or  rope,  which 
is  a  most  cruel  torment,"  and  thereby  extorted 
from  her  both  an  acknowledgment  that  the  devil 
had  given  herself  the  power  of  a  witch,  and  dis- 
closures which  implicated  a  number  of  associates 
in  the  same  guilt.  Thirty  or  forty  persons,  some 
of  whom  were  "  as  civil],  honest  women  as  anie 
that  dwelled  within  the  city  of  Edinburgh,"  and 
one,  at  least,  if  not  more,  belonged  to  the  upper 
class  of  society,  were  apprehended  upon  this  girl's 
confession.  The  credulous  mind  of  James  was  put 
into  a  "  wonderful  admiration  "  by  this  discovery, 
and  "  in  respect  of  the  strangeness  of  these  matters 
he  took  great  delight  to  be  present  at  the  examina- 
tions "  of  these  reputed  sorcerers ;  and  the  investiga- 
tion of  their  malpractices  afforded  the  privy 
council  and  him  occupation  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  winter.  The  persons  chiefly  implicated  in  the 
alleged  attempts  against  the  king's  life,  were  John 
Cunningham,  a  schoolmaster  near  Tranent,  usually 
called  Dr.  Fian ;  Agnes  Sampson,  termed  the  "  Wise 
Wife  of  Keith,"  who  is  described  by  Archbishop 
Spottiswoode  as  "  a  woman  not  of  the  base  and 
ignorant  sort  of  witches,  but  matron-like,  grave, 
and  settled  in  her  answers,  which  were  all  to  some 
purpose ; "  Barbara  Napier,  wife  of  Archibald 
Douglas,  brother  to  the  Laird  of  Carshoggill ; 
and  Euphemia  Macalzean,  wife  of  Patrick  Moscrop, 
advocate,  and  daughter  of  Lord  Cliftonhall,  one 
of  the  senators  of  the  College  of  Justice.  Fian 
Dr.  Fian.  was  first  brought  to  trial.  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  person  of  dissolute  character, 
but  of  astonishing  strength  of  mind  and  firmness 
of  nerve.  It  was  evidently  taken  for  granted  that 
no  sorcerer  would  ever  tell  the  truth  except  under 
compulsion,  and  therefore  Fian  was  first  examined 
by  torture,  but  without  effect;  and  then  "  was  per- 
suaded by  fair  means  to  confess  his  folly."  As  that 
"  prevailed  as  little,  he  was  put  to  the  most  cruel 
and  severe  pain  in  the  world,  called  the  boots ;  who, 
after  he  had  received  three  strokes,  being  inquired 
if  he  would  confess  his  damnable  acts  and  wicked 
life,  his  tongue  would  not  serve  him  to  speak."  A 
supposed  charm  was  then  removed  from  his  person, 
and  the  miserable  wretch,  on  being  released  from 
the  instrument  of  torture, — doubtless  under  the 
influence  of  the  agony  produced  by  it, — made  and 
subscribed  a  confession  of  the  incantations  employed 
against  the  king,  as  well  as  of  a  variety  of  charms 
used  on  other  occasions.* 

Fian  was  then  remanded  to  prison,  where,  for 
a  day  or  two,  he  "  continued  very  solitarie,  and 
seemed  to  have  a  care  of  his  own  soul,  and  would 
call  upon  God  and  show  himself  penitent  for  his 
wicked  life."  He  contrived,  however,  to  make  his 
escape  from  prison,  but  was  retaken,  and  brought 
back ;  and,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  James,  denied 
the  whole  of  his  former  confession ;  "  where- 
upon the  king's  majestie,  perceiving  his  stubborn 

*  News  from  Scotland  declaring  the  damnable    life  of 
Dr.  Fian.     Fitcairn,  vol.  i.  p.  219. 
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wilfulnesse,"  expressed  his  belief  that  Fian  "  had 
entered   into   a  new   league   with   the   devil,  his 
master,"  and  ordered  him  to  be  tortured  in  the  most 
horrible  manner.     "  His  nayles  upon   his  fingers 
were  riven,  and  pulled  with  an  instrument  called  in 
Scotch  a  turkas.*     And  under  every  naile  there  was 
thrusten  two  needles  over  even  up  to  the  heads.  At  all 
which  torments,  notwithstanding,  the  doctor  never 
shrunke  anie  whit,  neither  woulde  he  then  confess 
it  the  sooner  for  all  the  tortures  inflicted  upon  him. 
Then  was  he,  with  all  convenient  speede,  by  com- 
mandment conveyed  againe  to  the  torment  of  the 
boot,  where  he  continued  along  time,  and  did  abide 
so  many  blows  on  them,  that  his  legs  were  crusht 
and  beaten  together  as  small  as  might  be,  and  the 
bones   and  flesh   so  bruised    that  the   blood   and 
marrow  spurted  forth  in  great  abundance,  whereby 
they  were  made  unserviceable  for  ever.     And  not- 
withstanding all  these  grievous    pains  and  cruel 
torments,  he  would  not  confess  anything:  so  deeply 
had  the  devil  entered  into  his  heart,  that  he  utterly 
denied  all  that  which  he  had  before  avouched,  and 
would  say  nothing  thereunto  but  this, — that  what 
he  had  done  and  sayde  before,  was  only  done  and 
sayde  for  fear  of  paynes  which  he  had  endured."  f 
The  trials  of  the  women,  accused  as  accomplices 
of  Fian,  took  place  in  1591.    Agnes         T  .  ,    . 
Sampson,  after  being  tortured  for     Agnes  Samp- 
an hour  by  the  twisting  of  a  cord     son  and  Bur- 
round   her   head,  emitted   a   con-      bara  Napier, 
fession  which  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  that 
of  Fian  respecting  the  attempts  against  the  king's 
life,  and  a  great  witch  meeting  which  they  had 
attended  at  North  Berwick.     Satan,  it  seems,  had 
confidentially  informed  one  of  the  witches  that  James 
was  the  greatest  enemy  he  had  in  the  world.     On 
another  occasion  the  archfiend   stated  in  France, 
that  he  had  no  power  over  the  king,  for  he  was  a 
man  of  God.     James  naturally  became  peculiarly 
obnoxious    to   Satan's    emissaries.      His   visit   to 
Norway  to  bring  over  his  queen,  of  which  he  was 
not  a  little  vain,  afforded  the  devil  and  his  agents 
a  favourable  opportunity  to  carry  into  effect  their 
designs  against  his  life.     Accordingly  Fian,  who 
acted  as  the  devil's  secretary  or  registrar,  sum- 
moned a  meeting  of  wizards  and  witches  for  the 
purpose  of  concocting,  with  their  master,  a  scheme 
for  the  destruction    of  the  king.     On  Allhallow- 
mass  eve,  the  infernal  emissaries,  to  the  number  of 
about  two  hundred,  embarked  "  each  in  a  riddle,  or 
sieve,"  with  much  mirth   and  jollity,   and  after 
cruising  about  somewhere  on  the  ocean  with  Satan, 
who  rolled  himself  before  them  on  the  waves,  dimly 
seen,  and  resembling  a  huge  haystack  in  size  and 
appearance,  he  delivered  to  one   of  the  company, 
named  Robert  Grierson,    a   cat   which   had   pre- 
viously been  drawn  nine  times  through  a  cruik, 
giving  the  word  "  to  cast  the  same  into  the  sea. 
Hola  !"     This  charm  was  intended  to  raise  such  a 
tempest  as  would  infallibly  destroy  the  king,  then 
on   his  voyage  home  from  Denmark;  and  (if  we 

*  A  smith's  pincers,  from  torquere. 
t  News  from  Scotland,  &c.    Fitcairn,  vol.  i.  p.  223. 
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may  credit  the  declaration  of  James,  who  greedily 
swallowed  the  story)  was  not  without  effect,  for  the 
ship  in  which  the  king  was  conveyed  had  to  contend 
with  a  contrary  wind,  while  all  the  other  vessels  of 
the  fleet  had  a  fair  one. 

After  concluding  their  incantations  on  the  water, 
the  infernal  party  lauded  and  enjoyed  themselves 
with  wine,  which  they  drank  out  of  the  sieves  in 
which  they  had  previously  sailed.  They  then 
moved  on  in  procession  to  the  kirk  of  North  Ber- 
wick, the  appointed  place  of  rendezvous  with  Satan, 
preceded  by  Geilie  Duncan,  playing  upon  the 
"  trump  "  or  Jews'-harp  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany, only  six  of  whom  were  men,  dancing  and 
singing  in  one  voice — 

"  Cummer  go  ye  before  ;  cummer  go  ye  ; 
Gif  ye  will  not  go  before,  cummer  let  me."  * 

When  the  procession  left  the  kirk,  Fian,  who 
acted  as  leader,  "  blew  up  the  doors  and  blew  in 
the  lights,  whilk  were  like  meikle  black  candles 
sticking  round  about  the  pulpit,"  while  another  of 
the  party,  Grey  Meill,  termed  by  Sir  James  Mel- 
ville M  ane  auld  silly  ploughman,"  acted  as  a  door- 
keeper. Suddenly,  the  Arch  Fiend  started  up  in  the 
pulpit  attired  in  a  black  gown  and  hat,  "like  ane 
meikle  black  man."  Sir  James  Melville,  who  has 
given  a  minute  account  of  this  singular  transaction, 
«ays — "  The  devil's  body  was  hard  lyk  yrn,  as  they 
thocht  that  handled  him  ;  his  faice  was  terrible,  his 
nose  lyk  the  bek  of  an  egle,  great  bournying  een 
(eyes) ;  his  handis  and  legis  were  herry  with  clawis 
upon  his  handes  and  feit,  lyk  the  griffin,  and  spak 
with  a  how  (hollow)  voice."  He  first  called  the  roll 
of  the  congregation,  and  "every  one  answerit, 
4  Here,  Master!'  Robert  Grierson  being  namit,  they 
all  ran  hirdy-girdy  and  were  angry,  for  it  was  pro- 
misit  that  he  should  be  callet  Robert  the  Comp- 
troller, alias  Rob  the  Rower."  Satan  then  demanded 
whether  they  had  been  good  servants ;  what  they 
had  done  since  the  last  time  they  had  convened, 
and  what  had  been  the  success  of  the  charm  of  a 
figure  made  of  wax,  and  of  other  devices  which 
they  had  employed  against  the  king.  Grey  Meill 
replied  that  "naething  ailet  the  king  yet,  God  be 
thankit ;"  for  which  unlucky  remark  he  was  re- 
warded by  a  great  blow.  On  the  command  of 
their  master  the  assembly  then  "openit  up  the 
graves,  twa  within  and  ane  without  the  kirk,  and 
took  off  the  joints  of  their  fingers,  taes,  and  knees, 
and  partit  them  amang  them  ;  and  Agnes  Sampson 
gat  for  her  part  ane  winding-sheet  and  twa  joints. 
The  devil  commandit  them  to  keep  the  joints  upon 
them  till  they  were  dry,  and  then  to  mak  ane 
powder  of  them  to  do  evil  withal.  Then  he  com- 
mandit them  to  keep  his  commandments,  whilk 
were  to  do  all  the  evil  they  could."  On  his  leaving 
the  pulpit  the  whole  congregation  did  homage  to 
him,  in  a  manner  equally  humiliating  and  indeco- 
rous, which  does  not  admit  of  description. 

*  James  6ent  for  Geilie  Duncan,  and  caused  her  to  play 
before  him  the  same  tune  to  which  the  witches  danced  on 
this  occasion. 


It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  wretched 
creatures  brought  to  trial  on  these  charges — and 
which  either  voluntarily  or  by  constraint  they 
confessed  to  be  true — were  under  a  mere  hallucina- 
tion, or  had  really  attempted  to  do  the  evil  laid  to 
their  charge.  The  remarkable  coincidence  of  their 
confessions  would  seem  to  indicate  that  there  must 
have  been  some  foundation,  in  fact,  for  the  alleged 
meeting  at  North  Berwick.  Whether  innocent  or 
guilty,  however,  their  fate  in  that  age  of  credulity 
and  superstition  could  not  be  for  a  moment  doubt- 
ful. Fian  and  Sampson  were  strangled  and  burnt; 
Barbara  Napier,  who  was  acquitted  of  being  at  the 
North  Berwick  convention,  was  found  guilty  of  a 
few  of  the  less  important  charges,  and  condemned 
to  death :  execution  was  delayed,  however,  on 
account  of  her  pregnancy,  and  she  was  ultimately 
set  at  liberty.* 

The  fate  of  Dame  Euphemia  Macalzean,  Lord 
Cliftonhall's  daughter,  was  the  Trial  of 
severest  of  all.  This  lady,  who  Euphemia 
seems  to  have  been  a  person  of  Macalzean. 
powerful  intellect  and  licentious  passions,  was  not 
only  accused,  like  Agnes  Sampson,  of  many  acts  of 
sorcery  of  a  common  kind,  but  was  also  charged 
with  complicity  in  the  framing  of  the  waxen  figure 
of  the  king  ;  and  in  conspiring  to  raise  a  storm  for 
drowning  the  queen  on  her  homeward  voyage  from 
Denmark.  A  great  number  of  poisonings  and  at- 
tempts at  poisonings  were  also  included  in  her  in- 
dictment. Though  the  jury  acquitted  her  of 
several  of  these,  they  found  her  guilty  of  destroying 
by  witchcraft  her  husband's  nephew,  Douglas  of 
Pumfraston,  and  of  attempting  to  destroy  her 
father-in-law,  as  well  as  of  participation  in  the 
practices  against  the  king's  life.  This  unfortu- 
nate lady  was  an  adherent  of  the  Romish  faith, 
and  a  friend  of  the  turbulent  Earl  of  Bothvvell, 
who  is  alleged  to  have  been  implicated  in  the 
framing  of  the  waxen  figure,  and  other  similar 
devices  against  the  king.  Her  punishment  was 
the  severest  the  court  could  pronounce.  She  was 
condemned  to  be  "  bound  to  ane  stake,  and  burnt  in 
assis,  quick  (alive)  to  the  death,"  and  all  her 
estates  and  property  were  forfeited  to  the  crown. 
She  endured  this  horrible  fate  with  the  greatest 
firmness,  on  the  Castle-hill  of  Edinburgh,  June  25th, 
1591. 

These  trials  produced  a  deep  and  permanent  im- 
pression on  the  credulous  and  superstitious  mind 
of  the  "British  Solomon,"  and  they  appear  to  have 
led  to  the  composition  of  his  noted  work,— the 
"  Daemonologie." 

Numerous  other  trials  for  witchcraft  took  place 
during  the  reign  of  James,  all  terminating  in  the 
same  result.  The  unhappy  victims  of  ignorance 
and  credulity,  were  usually  charged  with  removing 

*  The  king  was  so  incensed  at  this  partial  acquittal,  that 
he  caused  the  jury  to  be  brought  to  trial  for  wilful  error. 
They  contrived  to  avert  his  wrath  by  throwing  themselves 
on  his  mercy.  It  was  perilous  in  those  times  for  a  jury  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  justice  and  humanity,  in  opposition  to 
the  royal  will.  No  wonder  that  the  acquittals  from  a 
charge  of  witchcraft  were  so  few. 
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or   laying  diseases   on   men   or  cattle;    with  de- 
stroying crops,  sinking  ships,  and  drowning  mari- 
ners, holding  meetings  with  the  devil,  raising  and 
dismembering  dead  bodies  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining charms,  and  other  offences  of  a  similar 
kind.     After   the  death   of    James,  the   epidemic 
seems  to  have  abated  somewhat  in  virulence ;  for 
from   1623  to  1640,  there  are  only  eight  trials  for 
witchcraft,  entered  on  the  records  of  the  Justiciary 
Court ;  and,  strange  to  say,  in  one  case  the  alleged 
criminal  was  acquitted.     The  counsel  for  the  ac- 
cused, too,  now  at  length  ventured  to  impeach  the 
credibility  of  the  confessions  made  by  the  reputed 
witches,  on  the  ground  that  "all  lawyers  agree 
that  they  are  not  really  transported,  but  only  in 
their  fancies  while  asleep,  in  which  they  sometimes 
dream  they  see  others  '  at  their  orgies.' "  *     ]  hiring 
the  great    civil  war,  however,  and  the  Common- 
wealth, the  crime  of  witchcraft  seems  to  have  been 
greatly  on  the  increase,  although  the  judges  ap- 
pointed by  Cromwell  discountenanced  proceedings 
against  reputed  witches.     Between  1640  and  the 
Restoration,   no   less    than    thirty  trials    appear 
on  the  record,  while  an  immensely  larger  number 
were  handed  over  to  commissioners  composed  of 
'•  understanding  gentlemen,"  and    ministers,   ap- 
pointed by  the  privy  council,  to  examine  and  try 
those  accused  of  witchcraft  in  their  respective  local- 
ities.    No    fewer  than   fourteen     of    these    com- 
missions were  granted  in  one   day  (November  7, 
1661),  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  many  hun- 
Increase  of       dreds  of  persons,  principally  aged 

cases  of         females,  were  put.  to  death  about 

witchcraft  at      .,  .  .    ,  -     Alr.    . 

the  Restora-      tnis  period  for  this  imaginary  crime, 
tion.  The  calendar  became  even  more 

bloody  for  some  time  after  the  Restoration,  when 
the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  republican  Justicia- 
ries were  removed;  and  during  the  year  1661,  no 
fewer  than  twenty  persons  were  condemned  for 
witchcraft  by  the  Justiciary  Court. 

In  1662  occurred  the  famous  case  of  the  Auldearn 

Case  of  the  witches,  whose  confessions  are  un- 
Auldearn  rivalled  in  interest  in  this  depart- 
witches.  ment  of  sorcery.  One  of  these  bel- 
dames, named  Isabel  Gowdie,  who  must  have  been 
crazed,  gave  a  most  minute  and  quite  unique 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  "covin"  of 
witches  to  which  she  belonged.  She  was  examined 
at  four  different  times,  between  the  13th  of  April 
and  27th  of  May,  1662,  before  a  tribunal  composed 
of  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  the  parish  minister, 
seven  country  gentlemen,  and  two  of  the  towns- 
men ;  and  though  her  conceptions  are  almost  incon- 
ceivably absurd  and  monstrous,  her  narrative  is 
quite  consistent  throughout.  She  was  devoted  to 
the  service  of  the  devil  in  the  kirk  of  Auldearn, 
where  she  renounced  her  Christian  baptism,  and  was 
baptized  by  the  devil  in  his  own  name,  with  blood 
which  he  sucked  from  her  shoulder  and  sprinkled 
on  her  head.  The  witch  covin,  or  company,  to 
which  she  belonged  consisted  of  the  usual  number 
of    thirteen   females ;    one    of  whom,  called     the 

*  Defence  of  Catherine  Oswald,  February  4, 1G29. 


Maiden  of  the  Covin,  was  always  placed  close 
beside  Satan,  and  was  treated  with  peculiar  atten- 
tion, as  he  had  a  preference  for  young  women,, 
which  greatly  provoked  the  spite  of  the  old  hags. 
Each  of  the  covin  had  a  nickname,  as  Piekle- 
nearest-the-wind,  Through-the-comyard,  Able-and- 
stout,  Over-the-dike-with-it,  &c,  and  had  an 
attendant  spirit,  distinguished  by  snch  names  as- 
the  Red  Reiver,  the  Roaring  Lion,  Thief  of  Hell, 
and  so  forth.  These  imps  were  clothed  some  "  in 
saddun,  some  in  grass  green,  some  in  sea-green, 
some  in  yellow,  some  in  black."  Satan  himself  had 
several  spirits  to  wait  upon  him.  He  is  described 
as  "  a  very  mickle,  black,  rough  man."  Sometimes 
he  had  boots  and  sometimes  shoes  upon  his  feet, 
but  still  his  feet  are  forked  and  cloven. 

A  great  meeting  of  the  covins  took  place  quar- 
terly, where  a  ball  was  given.  At  these  feasts  the 
devil  took  the  head  of  the  table,  and  all  the  covin 
sat  around.     One  said  a  grace  as  follows : — 

"  "We  eat  this  meat  in  the  devil's  name, 
With  sorrow  and  sich  (sighs)  and  mickle  shame, 
We  shall  destroy  house  and  hald, 
Both  sheep  and  nolt  until  the  fauld, 
Little  good  shall  come  to  the  fore 
Of  all  the  rest  of  the  little  store." 

And  when  the  meal  was  ended,  the  company  looked! 
steadfastly  at  their  president,  and  bowing  to  him. 
said,  "  We  thank  thee,  our  Lord,  for  this." 

The  witches,  it  appears,  sometimes  took  consi- 
derable liberties  with  their  master's  character,  and 
called  him  "Black  John,  and  the  like;"  and  he 
would  say,  "  I  ken  weel  eneuch  what  ye  are  saying 
of  me  ;"  and  then  he  would  beat  and  buffet  them 
very  sore.  They  were  beaten,  too,  if  they  were 
absent  from  the  meetings,  or  neglected  any  of  their 
master's  injunctions.  He  found  the  wizards, 
however,  much  more  easily  intimidated  than  his 
emissaries  of  the  other  sex.  "  Alexander  Elder," 
says  Isabel  Gowdie,  "  was  soft  and  could  never 
defend  himself  in  the  least,  but  would  greet  and 
cry,  when  Satan  would  be  scourging  him.  But 
Margaret  Wilson  would  defend  herself  fiercely,  and 
cast  up  her  hands  to  kep  (ward)  the  strokes  off 
her;  and  Bessie  Wilson  would  speak  crusty,  and 
be  belling  again  to  him  stoutly.  He  would  be 
beating  and  scourging  us  all  up  and  down  with 
cords,  and  other  sharp  scourges,  like  naked  ghaists  ; 
and  we  would  still  be  crying,  '  Pity,  pity  ;  mercy, 
mercy;  our  Lord.'  But  he  would  have  neither 
pity  nor  mercy." 

When  the  married  witches  went  out  to  their  noc- 
turnal conventions,  they  left  behind  them  in  bed  a 
besom,  or  three-legged  stool,  which  assumed  their 
shape  till  their  return,  and  prevented  their  hus- 
bands from  missing  them.  When  they  wished  to 
ride,  a  corn-straw  put  between  their  legs  served 
them  as  a  horse,  and  on  their  crying,  "  Horse  and 
hattock,in  the  devil's  name,"  or  pronouncing  thrice 


"  Horse  and  hattock,  horse  and  go, 
Horse  and  pellat,  ho  !  ho  f 

they  are  borne  through  the  air  to  the  place   of 
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their  destination,  "  even  as  straws  would  fly  upon  a 
highway."  If  any  see  these  straws  in  motion  and 
"  do  not  sanctify  themselves,"  the  witches  may 
Bhoot  them  dead.  On  one  of  their  nocturnal  ex- 
cursions, the  party  feasted  in  Darnaway  Castle,  the 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Moray.  On  another  occasion 
they  went  to  the  Downy  Hills,  when  the  hill 
opened,  and  they  went  into  a  well-lighted  room, 
where  they  were  entertained  by  the  Queen  of  the 
Fairies. 

The  covin  frequently  assumed  the  shapes  of  crows, 
hares,  cats,  and  other  animals,  by  the  use  of  some 
such  charm  as  the  following  : — 

M  I  sail  go  intill  a  hare, 
With  sorrow,  sich,  and  mickle  care, 
And  I  sail  go  in  the  devil's  name, 
Aye,  till  I  come  hame  again." 

In  this  shape  Isabel  herself  had  an  adventure. 
.She  was  going  one  morning  about  daybreak  to 
Auldearn  in  that  disguise,  but  had  the  misfortune 
to  meet  Peter  Papley  of  Killhill's  servants  going 
to  work,  having  his  hounds  with  them.  The  dogs 
immediately  gave  chase.  "  I,"  says  Isabel,  "  ran 
very  long,  but  was  forced,  being  weary  at  last,  to 
take  my  own  house.  The  door  being  left  open,  I 
ran  in  behind  a  chest,  and  the  hounds  followed 
in ;  but  they  went  to  the  other  side  of  the  chest, 
and  I  was  forced  to  run  forth  again,  and  wan  into 
another  house,  and  there  took  leisure  to  say — 

*  Hare,  hare,  God  send  thee  care  ; 
I  am  in  a  hare's  likeness  now, 
But  I  sail  be  a  woman  even  now ! 
Hare,  hare,  God  send  thee  care.' 

And  so  I  returned  to  my  own  shape  again.  The 
dogs,"  she  added,  "  will  sometimes  get  bits  of  us, 
but  will  not  get  us  killed.  "When  we  turn  to  our 
own  shape,  we  will  have  the  bits  and  rives  and 
scarts  on  our  bodies." 

Various  charms  were  described  by  Isabel,  which 
she  and  her  companions  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
inflicting  injury  upon  their  neighbours.  They  some- 
times disinterred  dead  bodies,  and  used  their  joints 
and  members  in  the  composition  of  magic  unguents 
and  salves.  When  they  desired  to  rob  some  neigh- 
bour of  the  fruits  of  his  fields,  they  made  a  show  of 
ploughing  his  lands  with  a  yoke  of  paddocks  (frogs), 
the  devil  himself  holding  the  plough.  Quickens 
(dog-grass)  formed  the  harness  and  soams  (traces) ; 
and  the  sock  and  coulter  were  made  out  of  a 
riglen's  (ram's)  horn.  The  covin  accompanied 
the  plough,  praying  to  the  devil  for  the  fruit  of 
that  ground,  and  that  nothing  but  thistles  and 
briars  might  be  left  to  the  proprietor.  The  mode 
of  taking  away  a  cow's  milk  by  sorcery  was  to 
"  pull  the  tow  (rope),  and  twine  it,  and  plait  it  the 
wrong  way,  in  the  devil's  name,  and  to  draw  the 
tether  thus  made  in  betwixt  the  cow's  hinder  feet, 
and  out  betwixt  the  cow's  forward  feet,  in  the 
devil's  name."  When  they  wished  to  have  fish 
they  went  to  the  shore  just  before  the  boats  came 
home,  and  said  three  times  : — 
"  The  fishers  are  gane  to  the  sea, 
And  they  will  bring  hame  fish  to  me, 
They  will  bring  them  hame  intill  the  boat, 
.But  they  sail  gut  of  them  but  the  smaller  sort." 


By  employing  this  charm  they  obtained  all  the  fish 
in  the  boats,  leaving  the  fishermen  nothing  but 
slime  behind. 

Sometimes  they  employed  the  powers  derived 
from  their  infernal  master  in  curing  diseases,  and 
Isabel  mentions  several  charms  in  verse  which  they 
repeated,  thrice  striking  the  sick  person  on  the 
sore.  More  generally,  however,  they  were  engaged 
in  laying  on,  or  in  prolonging,  diseases.  Isabel 
confessed  that  she  and  her  associates  shot  forty  or 
fifty  persons  with  elf-arrow  heads,  manufactured 
by  Satan  himself.  She  attempted  to  shoot  the 
Laird  of  Park  as  he  was  riding  through  a  ford, 
but  missed  him,  and  received  a  great  cuff  from 
Bessie  Hay  for  her  awkwardness.  The  covin  seem 
to  have  cherished  great  enmity  against  this  gentle- 
man, for  they  devoted  all  his  male  children  to  de- 
struction. For  this  purpose  they  made  a  small 
effigy  of  a  child  in  clay,  and  falling  down  before 
their  master  on  their  knees,  with  their  hair  hang- 
ing over  their  eyes,  and  looking  steadily  at  him, 
repeated  the  following  lines  : — 

"  In  the  devil's  name 
We  pour  this  water  amang  the  meal, 
For  long  dwining  *  and  ill  heal, 
We  put  it  intill  the  fire. 
That  it  may  be  burned  baith  stick  and  stour  ; 
It  sail  be  burnt  with  our  will, 
As  any  stickle  f  upon  a  kiln." 

"  Then  in  the  devil's  name,"  says  the  beldame,  "  we 
did  put  it  in  in  the  midst  of  the  fire.  After  it  was 
red  like  a  coal  we  took  it  out  in  the  devil's  name. 
Till  it  be  broken  it  will  be  the  death  of  all  the 
male  children  that  the  Laird  of  Park  shall  ever 
get." 

The  covin  seem  to  have  entertained  an  equally 
strong  dislike  to  the  Laird  of  Lochlay,  and  took 
measures  of  a  similar  kind  for  the  entire  destruc- 
tion of  his  family.  A  mixture  of  dogs'-flesh  and 
sheeps'-flesh,  chopped  small  and  seethed  for  a 
whole  forenoon  in  a  pot,  was  put  by  the  devil  into 
a  sheep's-bug,  and  stirred  about  for  some  time  with 
his  hands.  A  prayer  was  then  offered  up  by  the 
witches  on  their  knees,  with  uplifted  hands,  and 
eyes  fixed  steadfastly  on  the  devil,  that  this  charm 
should  destroy  the  Lairds  of  Park  and  Lochlay, 
and  their  male  children  and  posterity.  "  We  then," 
said  Janet  Braidhead,  one  of  the  covin,  "  came  to 
Inshoch  in  the  night-time,  and  scattered  the  mix- 
ture about  the  gate  and  other  places  where  the 
lairds  and  their  sons  would  most  haunt,  and  then 
we,  in  the  likeness  of  crows  and  rooks,  stood  above 
the  gate,  and  on  the  trees  opposite.  It  was  appointed 
so  that  if  any  of  them  should  touch  or  tramp  upon 
it,  as  well  as  that  it  or  any  of  it  fall  on  them,  it 
should  strike  them  with  boils,  and  kill  them,  which 
it  did,  and  they  shortly  died.  We  did  it  to  make 
this  house  heirless."  Isabel  Gowdie  confessed  that 
a  similar  attempt  was  made  against  the  life  of 
Mr.  Harry  Forbes,  minister  of  Auldearn,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  commission  appointed  to  try  the 
witches,  and  who  was  actually  present,  and  sub- 
scribed her  confession.  The  instrument  employed 
»  Pining.  t  Stubble. 
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was  *■*  a,bag  filled  with  (he  flesh,  and  guts,  and 
galls  of  toads,  the  liver  of  a  hare,  pickles  of  bear 
(barley),  pairings  of  nails  of  feet  and  toes,  and  bits 
of  rag,"  which  being  steeped  all  night,  and  mixed 
by  Satan  himself,  was  consecrated  by  the  following 
charm,  dictated  by  Satan,  and  repeated  three  times 
by  the  witches  on  their  knees : — 

"  He  is  lying  on  his  bed,  he  is  lying  sick  and  sair, 
Let  him  lie  intill  his  bed  two  months  and  three  days 
mair,"  &c. 

Such  is  the  singular  confession  made  by  Isabel 
Gowdie  and  her  associate  Janet  Braidhead,  to 
which  we  are  indebted  for  the  most  complete  in- 
formation anywhere  to  be  found  respecting  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  Scottish  witchcraft.  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  these  wretched  creatures 
were  under  some  strange  hallucination,  which, 
stimulated  by  the  prevalent  tales  of  sorcery,  led 
them  to  mistake  dreams  and  fancies  for  real  events. 
The  confession  of  Isabel  Gowdie  seems  to  have 
been  made  voluntarily,  and  without  compulsion  of 
any  kind,  but  many  unfortunate  creatures  were 
Infliction  of  subjected  to  the  most  cruel  tortures 
torture  on  sus-  in  order  to  compel  them  to  bear 
pected  witches,  evidence  against  themselves.  One 
common  mode  of  detecting  witches  was  by  running 
pins  into  their  bodies  on  pretence  of  discovering 
the  devil's  mark,  which  was  alleged  to  be  set  on  a 
spot  insensible  to  pain.*  The  persons  who  acted 
as  "  prickers "  of  witches  were  allowed  to  torture 
the  persons  suspected  of  witchcraft  at  their  plea- 
sure, as  if  they  were  following  a  lawful  and  useful 
occupation.  At  length  this  brutal  practice  drew 
down  the  reprobation  of  the  privy  council,  and  the 
prickers  were  punished  as  common  cheats.  Tor- 
tures of  a  much  severer  kind  were  often  employed 
to  extort  from  the  reputed  witches  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  guilt.  Sometimes  they  were  hung 
up  by  the  thumbs,  till  nature  being  exhausted,  they 
were  fain  to  confess  whatever  was  laid  to  their 
charge.  At  other  times  they  were  subjected  to 
cold  and  hunger  till  their  lives  became  a  burden. 
In  many  cases  the  thumbikens,  and  other  similar 
instruments  of  torture,  were  employed  to  extort  a 
confession,  until  the  limbs  of  the  wretched  crea- 
Case  of  tures  were  crushed  to  pieces.  Alison 
Alison  Balfour.  Balfour,  who  was  accused  in  1594 
as  an  accomplice  of  the  Master  of  Orkney  in  his 
attempts  to  kill  his  brother  by  witchcraft  and 
poison,  made  her  confession  after  forty-eight  hours 
of  the  "  vehement  torture  of  the  caschielaws."  By 
a  shocking  refinement  of  cruelty,  her  aged  hus- 
band, who  was  eighty-one  years  of  age,  "  together 
with  her  eldest  son  and  her  daughter,  were  all  kept 
at  once,  and  at  the  same  instant,  in  ward  beside 
her,  and  put  to  tortures  at  the  same  instant  of  time  ; 
the  father  being  in  the  long  irons  of  fifty  stone 
weight,  the  son   galled  in  the   boots  with  fifty- 

*  Sir  Walter  Scott  says,  "  There  is  room  to  believe  that 
the  professed  prickers  used  a  pin,  the  point,  or  lower  part 
of  which  was,  on  being  pressed  down,  sheathed  in  the 
upper,  which  was  hollow  for  the  purpose,  and  that  which 
appeared  to  enter  the  body  did  not  pierce  it  at  all." 


seven  strokes,  and  the  daughter,  being  seven  years- 
old,  put  in  the  pilniewinks  :  to  this  effect  that 
her  said  husband  and  bairns,  being  so  tormented 
beside  her,  might  move  her  to  make  any  confession 
for  their  relief."  In  the  same  way  a  confession 
was  extorted  from  Thomas  Palpa,  who  was  accused 
as  an  accomplice.  He  was  "  kept  in  the  caschie- 
laws eleven  days  and  eleven  nights;  twice  in  the 
day,  by  the  space  of  fourteen  days,  galled  in  the 
boots,  he  being  naked  in  the  meantime,  and  scourged 
with  tows  (or  ropes)  in  such  sort  that  they  left 
neither  flesh  nor  hide  on  him."  *  The  jury  seem 
to  have  given  no  eredit  to  the  confessions  thua 
extorted  as  evidence  against  the  Master  of  Orkney r 
for  they  acquitted  him,  but  they  had  in  the 
meantime  been  regarded  as  conclusive  proof  of  the 
guilt  of  the  unfortunate  creatures  who  had  uttered 
them.  Alison  Balfour  was  burned  at  the  heading- 
hill  in  Kirkwall,  and  behaved  with  great  spirit 
and  courage.  When  brought  out  to  be  executed,, 
"she  declared,  and  took  upon  her  soul  and  con- 
science, as  she  would  answer  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  dis- 
closed, that  she  was  as  innocent,  and  would  die  as 
innocent  of  any  point  of  witchcraft  as  a  bairn  new- 
born;" and  that  her  false  confession  was  wrung, 
from  her  by  her  own  sufferings,  and  the  sight  of 
the  tortures  inflicted  on  her  husband  and  family. 

Sir  George  Mackenzie,  who  in  the  discharge  of 
duties  as  Lord  Advocate,  had  often  Opinion  of  Sir 
occasion  to  conduct  witch  trials,  George  Mac- 
though  he  seems  to  have  had  no  kenzie. 
doubt  of  the  reality  of  the  crime,  yet  speaks  in 
strong  terms  of  the  cruel  treatment  given  to  the 
persons  accused  of  it,  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
evidence  was  obtained  against  them.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  the  way  in  which  these  unfortunate 
creatures  might  be  induced  to  acknowledge  them- 
selves guilty,  by  the  very  infamy  which  the  accu- 
sation had  brought  upon  them,  and  the  misery 
which  they  must  have  endured,  even  though  their 
lives  had  been  spared,  "  I  went,"  he  says,  M  when 
I  was  a  justice-depute,  to  examine  some  women 
who  had  confessed  judicially  ;  and  one  of  them,  who 
was  a  silly  creature,  told  me  under  secrecie  that 
she  had  not  confest  because  she  was  guilty,  but 
being  a  poor  creature  who  wrought  for  her  meat, 
and  being  defamed  for  a  witch,  she  knew  she  would 
starve,  for  no  person  thereafter  would  either  give 
her  meat  or  lodging,  and  that  all  men  would  beat 
her  and  hound  dogs  at  her,  and  that  therefore  she 
desired  to  be  out  of  the  world :  whereupon  she 
wept  most  bitterly,  and  upon  her  knees  called  God 
to  witness  to  what  she  said.  Another  told  me  that 
she  was  afraid  the  devil  would  challenge  a  right 
to  her,  after  she  was  said  to  be  his  servant,  and 
would  haunt  her,  as  the  minister  said,  when  he  was 
desiring  her  to  confess  ;  and  therefore  she  desired 
to  die.  And  really,"  he  adds  with  great  justice, 
"  ministers  are  ofttime  indiscreet  in  their  zeal  to 
have  poor  creatures  to  confess  in  this;  and  I  re- 
commend to  judges  that  the  wisest  ministers  should 
•  Pitcairn's  Criminal  Trials^  vol.  i.  p.  376. 
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be  sent  to  them,  and  those  who  are  sent  should  be 
cautious  in  this  particular."  * 

Another  affecting  case  of  the  same  kind  occurred 
in  Lauder.  A  woman  accused,  along  with  several 
companions,  of  witchcraft,  was  committed  to  the 
jail  of  that  town,  and  like  the  others  confessed 
herself  guilty,  and  entreated  to  be  put  to  death 
along  with  them.  The  clergyman,  however,  as 
Case  of  false  well  as  others,  was  persuaded 
confession.  that  her  confession  was  untrue, 
and  "  therefore  much  pains  was  taken  with  her 
that  she  might  recoil  from  that  confession,  which 
was  suspected  to  be  but  a  temptation  of  the  devil 
to  destroy  both  her  soul  and  body ;  yea,  it  was 
charged  home  upon  her  by  the  ministers,  that  there 
was  just  ground  of  jealousy  that  her  confession  was 
not  sincere,  and  she  was  charged  before  the  Lord 
to  declare  the  truth,  and  not  to  take  her  blood  upon 
her  own  head.  Yet  she  stiffly  adhered  to  what 
«he  had  said,  and  cried  always  to  be  put  away  with 
the  rest  Whereupon,  on  Monday  morning,  being 
called  before  the  judges,  and  confessing  before  them 
what  she  had  said,  she  was  found  guilty,  and  con- 
demned to  die  with  the  rest  that  same  day.  Being 
carried  forth  to  the  place  of  execution,  she  remained 
silent  during  the  first,  second,  and  third  prayer, 
and  then  perceiving  that  there  remained  no  more 
but  to  rise  and  go  to  the  stake,  she  lifted  up  her 
body,  and  with  a  loud  voice  cried  out,  *  Now  all 
you  that  see  me  this  day,  know  that  I  am  now  to 
<lie  as  a  witch  by  my  own  confession,  and  I  free  all 
men,  especially  the  ministers  and  magistrates,  of 
the  guilt  of  my  blood.  I  take  it  wholly  upon  my- 
self— my  blood  be  upon  my  own  head  ;  and  as 
I  must  make  answer  to  the  God  of  Heaven  pre- 
sently, I  declare  I  am  as  free  of  witchcraft  as  any 
child  ;  but  being  delated  (accused)  by  a  malicious 
woman,  and  put  in  prison  under  the  name  of  a 
witch,  disowned  by  my  husband  and  friends,  and 
nefting  no  ground  of  hope  of  my  coming  out  of 
prison,  or  ever  coming  in  credit  again,  through  the 
temptation  of  the  devil  I  made  up  that  confession 
on  purpose  to  destroy  my  own  life,  being  weary 
of  it,  and  choosing  rather  to  die  than  live' — and 
so  died."  \ 

In  some  cases  accusations  of  witchcraft  originated 
in  malice,  or  other  base  motives  of  a  similar  kind. 
In  1676  six  persons — one  man  and  five  women — were 
condemned  to  death,  and  five  of  them  were  executed 
The  Renfrew-  on  the  charge  of  bewitching  Sir 
shire  witches.  George  Maxwell,  of  Pollock,  in 
Renfrewshire,  principally  on  the  evidence  of  a 
vagabond  girl,  who  pretended  to  be  deaf  and  dumb. 
Her  imposture  was  afterwards  discovered,  and  her- 
self punished,  but  too  late  to  save  the  lives  of  her 
victims.  A  similar  case  occurred  at  Paisley  in 
1697,  when  no  less  than  twenty  persons — one  of 
them  a  girl  of  fourteen,  another  a  boy  of  twelve — 
were  condemned  mainly  upon  the  evidence  of  a 
girl  named  Christian  Shaw,  daughter  of  John  Shaw, 

*  Mackenzie's  Criminal  Law,  p.  45. 
f  Sinclair's  Satan's  Invisible  World  Discovered,  p.  43  ; 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  Demonology  and  Witchcraft,  p.  287. 


Laird  of  Bargarren.  This  girl,  who  was  about 
eleven  years  of  age,  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel 
with  a  maid-servant,  pretended  to  be  possessed, 
and  played  off  a  series  of  ecstasies  and  convulsive 
fits  so  successfully,  in  the  presence  of  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  privy  council  to  try  the 
case,  that  the  persons  accused  were  found  guilty, 
and  five  of  them  were  burnt  upon  the  green  at 
Paisley,  and  one  of  them,  John  Reed,  hanged  him- 
self in  prison. 

The  last  trial  for  witchcraft  before  the  Court  of 
Justiciary  was  that  of  Elspet  Rule,  Last,  trial  for 
which  took  place  on  the  Dumfries  witchcraft. 
circuit,  the  3rd  of  May,  1708.  A  majority  of  the 
jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty,  but  she  was  merely 
sentenced  to  be  branded  on  the  cheek,  and  banished 
Scotland  for  life.  The  last  execution  in  Scotland  for 
witchcraft  occurred  at  Dornoch  in  1722,  by  the  sen- 
tence of  Captain  David  Ross,  of  Littledean,  sheriff- 
depute  of  Caithness.  The  victim  was  an  insane  old 
woman  belonging  to  the  parish  of  Loth,  "  who, 
among  other  crimes,"  says  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe, 
"  was  accused  of  having  ridden  upon  her  own 
daughter  transformed  into  a  pony,  and  shod  by  the 
devil,  which  made  the  girl  ever  after  lame,  both  in 
hands  and  feet,  a  misfortune  entailed  upon  her  son, 
who  was  alive  of  late  years."  When  the  wretched 
crone  was  brought  out  to  execution,  u  the  weather 
proving  very  severe,  she  sat  composedly  warming 
herself  by  the  fire  prepared  to  consume  her,  while 
the  other  instruments  of  death  were  making 
ready."  * 

In   1735  the  penal  statutes  against  witchcraft 
were  repealed  ;  but  the  belief  in     Repeal  of  the 
the  existence   of  this   imaginary       laws  against 
crime  must  still  have  lingered  even         witches. 
among  the  educated  classes  in  Scotland,  as  well  as 
among  the  great  body  of  the  people,  for  in  1743  the 
Associate  Presbytery  enumerate  among  other  na- 
tional sins,  that "  the  penal  statutes  against  witches 
have  been  repealed  by   the  parliament,  contrary 
to  the  express  law  of  God."     So  ends  one  of  the 
darkest  and  most  tragic  chapters  in  the  domestic 
history  of  Scotland.! 

The  physical  and  intellectual  improvement  of 
the  country  had  been  greatly  re-  Disordered  state 
tarded   by    the    almost    incessant    of  the  country 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  strife  which    at  tbjv^evolu" 
raged  throughout  the  seventeenth 
century.     At  the  Revolution,  according  to  Fletcher 
of  Saltoun,    there   was  "  in    Scotland    (besides  a 
great  number  of   families   very  meanly  provided 
for  by   the   church-boxes,  with  others  who  with 
living   upon  bad   food  fall  into  various  diseases) 
two  hundred  thousand  people  begging  from  door  to 
door.     These  are  not  only  in  noways  advantageous, 
but  a  very  grievous  burden  to  so  poor  a  country  ;  and 
though  the  number  of  them  be  perhaps  double  to 
what  it  was  formerly,  by  reason  of  the  present  great 

*  Preface  to  Law's  Memorials,  p.  107. 

t  See  Pitcairn's  Criminal  Trials,  Sir  John  Dalyell  s, 
Darker  Superstitions  of  Scotland,  and  Letters  on  Demon- 
ology  and  Witchcraft,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
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distress,  yet,  in  all  times,  there  have  been  about 
one  hundred  thousand  of  these  vagabonds,  who 
have  lived  without  any  regard  or  submission, 
either  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  or  even  those  of 
God  and  nature.  No  magistrate  could  ever  dis- 
cover or  be  informed  which  way  any  of  these 
wretches  died,  or  that  ever  they  were  baptized. 
Many  murders  have  been  discovered  among  them, 
and  they  are  not  only  an  unspeakable  oppression 
to  poor  tenants  (who  if  they  do  not  give  bread, 
or  some  sort  of  provision,  to  perhaps  forty  such 
villains  in  one  day,  are  sure  to  be  insulted  by 
them),  but  they  rob  many  poor  people  who  live  in 
houses  distant  from  any  neighbourhood.  In  years 
of  plenty  many  thousands  of  them  meet  together 
in  the  mountains,  where  they  feast  and  riot  for 
many  days;  and  at  country  weddings,  markets, 
burials,  and  other  like  public  occasions,  they  are 
to  be  seen,  both  men  and  women,  perpetually 
drunk,  cursing,  blaspheming,  and  fighting  toge- 
ther." Such  was  the  state  of  Scotland  at  the  end 
of  her  religious  wars  and  persecutions,  when  the 
act  for  the  establishment  of  parochial  schools  had 
.  been  repealed,*  and  the  ministry  of 

in  thecondi-     tne  gospel  suspended   throughout 
tion  and  cha-     all  her  parishes.      But  no  sooner 

raCteo°lfethe      did     the     Pe°Ple      0btain     ***** 
from   the   violent    dissensions   by 

which  the  country  had  been  convulsed,  and  the 
parochial  system  of  education  become  general, 
than  these  disorders  subsided,  extreme  destitution 
rapidly  disappeared,  and  mendicity,  though  it  still 
subsisted,  was  confined  within  comparatively 
narrow  limits.  So  rapidly  did  this  transformation 
take  place,  that  De  Foe,  giving  an  account  of  the 
country  in  1717,  states  that  "  the  people  are  re- 
strained in  the  ordinary  practice  of  common  im- 
moralities, such  as  swearing,  drunkenness,  slander, 
and  the  like.  As  to  theft,  murder,  and  other 
capital  crimes,  they  come  under  the  cognizance  of 
the  civil  magistrate,  as  in  other  countries;  but  in 
those  things  which  the  Church  has  power  to  punish, 
the  people  being  constantly  and  impartially  pro- 
secuted, they  are  thereby  the  more  restrained, 
kept  sober,  and  under  government ;  and  you  may 
pass  through  twenty  towns  in  Scotland  without 
seeing  any  broil,  or  hearing  one  oath  sworn  in  the 
streets  ;  whereas,  if  a  blind  man  was  to  come  from 
there  into  England,  he  shall  know  the  first  town 
he  sets  his  foot  in  within  the  English  border,  by 
hearing  the  name  of  God  blasphemed  and  profanely 
used  even  by  the  very  little  children  in  the  street." 
The  striking  change  that  had  thus  taken  place  in 
Influence  of  the  character  and  habits  of  the 
the  Church  people,  is  to  be  attributed  princi- 
andthe  School.    pal)y  tQ  ^  combined  influence  of 

the  parochial  schools,  and  of  the  teaching  and 
superintendence  of  the  clergy.  Education  was 
generally  diffused  throughout  the  community. 
Persons  were  rarely  to  be  met  with,  even  in  the 
lower  ranks  of  life,  without  the  knowledge  of 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  To  have  a  re- 
*  See  Appendix  E. 


lative  unable  to  read  would  have  been  reckoned 
disgraceful  to  a  whole  family.  The  duties  of 
family  worship,  and  domestic  instruction  of  the 
young  in  the  principles  of  religion,  were  generally 
attended  to,  and  the  Bible  formed  part  of  the 
library  of  almost  every  family.  The  favourite 
literature  of  the  peasantry  consisted  of  such 
theological  treatises  as  the  Marrow  of  Modern 
Divinity,  Boston's  Fourfold  State,  The  Cloud  of 
Witnesses,  Howie's  Scotch  Worthies,  and  other 
similar  records  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  those 
stern  Presbyterians,  who,  during  the  fierce  storm 
of  persecution,  had  been  driven  from  their  churches 
and  compelled  to  flee  with  their  flocks  to  the 
caves  and  dens  of  the  mountains.  The  characters 
of  these  old  champions  of  the  Covenant  were  re- 
garded with  unbounded  veneration  ;  and  the  tra- 
ditionary narratives  of  their  struggles  and  suffer- 
ings were  handed  down  from  father  to  son  with 
devout  admiration,  and  exercised  a  most  important 
influence  upon  the  opinions  and  manners  of  the 
people. 

The  duties  of  the  Sabbath  were  performed  with 
great  strictness.  It  is  recorded,  Observance  of 
that  even  in  the  populous  town  the  Sabbath, 
of  Paisley,  the  inhabitants  were  so  universally 
regular  in  their  attendance  at  church,  and  strict 
afterwards  in  keeping  within  doors,  that,  down  to 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  scarcely  a 
single  individual  was  ever  seen  walking  the  streets 
after  divine  service.  In  Glasgow  the  people  were 
equally  strict  in  their  observance  of  the  sacred 
day.  "  There  were  families  who  did  not  sweep  or 
dust  the  house,  or  make  the  beds,  or  allow  any 
food  to  be  cooked  or  dressed  on  Sunday.  There 
were  some  who  opened  only  as  much  of  the 
shutters  of  their  windows  as  would  serve  to 
enable  the  inmates  to  move  up  and  down,  or  an 
individual  to  sit  at  the  opening  to  read."* 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  a  good  deal  of  asceticism 
mingled  with  the  religion  of  this  Severity  of 
period,  and  that  the  fiery  trials  ecclesiastical 
through  which  the  people  had  discipline, 
passed,  had  given  a  somewhat  stern  and  gloomy 
cast  to  the  national  manners  and  feelings,  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  their  religious  opinions. 
Ecclesiastical  discipline,  too,  was  wielded  with  ex- 
cessive rigour  :  standing  in  companies  on  the  street 
on  Sabbath,  holding  idle  discourse  there,  taking  re- 
creation by  walking  through  fields  and  meadows, 
giving  and  receiving  visits,  were  all  reckoned 
offences  deserving  of  church  censure.  In  accord- 
ance with  these  principles,  the  magistrates  in 
most  of  the  large  towns  employed  officers,  termed 
"  seizers  "  or  "  compurgators,"  to  perambulate  the 
streets  on  the  Saturday  nights;  and  when,  at  the 
approach  of  twelve  o'clock,  they  happened  to  hear 
any  noisy  conviviality  going  on,  even  in  a  private 
dwelling-house,  they  were  authorised  to  enter  with- 

*  At  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century  in 
Scotland— as  it  is  still  in  Norway— the  Sabbath  was  held 
to  commence  at  sunset  on  Saturday,  and  to  terminate  at 
sunset,  or  six  o'clock,  on  Sunday. 
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out  ceremony  and  dismiss  the  company.  Another 
office  of  these  "  seizers  "  Mas  to  perambulate  the 
streets  and  public  walks  duringdivine  service  on  Sun- 
days, and  to  apprehend  all  loiterers  and  evil-doers. 

Licentious  conduct  was  severely  punished  by 
the  kirk  session.  Exposure  on  a  conspicuous  seat 
in  the  church,  followed  by  a  public  rebuke  from 
the  minister,  a  pecuniary  fine,  excommunication, 
carting,  ducking,  and  banishment,  were  the  pen- 
alties awarded  for  this  crime,  without  the  slightest 
respect  of  persons.  It  was  enacted  by  par- 
liament that  "  for  the  first  fault,  as  well  the  man 
as  the  woman,  shall  pay  the  sum  of  forty  pounds 
(Scotch),  or  than  (else)  he  and  she  shall  be  im- 
prisoned for  the  space  of  aucht  (eight)  days,  their 
food  to  be  bread  and  small  drink,  and,  thereafter, 
presented  to  the  mercat-place  of  the  town  or 
parochin  bare  headed,  and  there  stand  fastened, 
that  they  may  not  remove  for  the  space  of  twa 
hours."  A  second  offence  incurred  the  addi- 
tional penalty  of  cold  water  for  food,  and  a  shaving 
of  the  head  ;  and  a  third  was  visited  with  ducking 
and  banishment.  The  General  Assembly  ordered 
that,  in  addition  to  the  civil  penalties,  married  per- 
sons convicted  of  licentious  conduct  should  stand 
on  three  several  Sundays  at  the  kirk  door  while 
the  congregation  was  assembling,  clad  in  haircloth, 
bare  legged,  and  bare  footed,  each  wearing  a 
paper  crown  inscribed  with  his  crime;  they  were 
then  to  enter  the  church  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sermon,  and  take  their  places  on  the 
stool  of  repentance  ;  and  finally,  at  the  close  of 
public  worship,  they  were  ordered  again  to  re- 
pair to  the  kirk  door,  and  to  remain  there  "  to  be 
ane  spektakle  to  the  haill  peple,"  till  the  congrega- 
tion had  departed.  After  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  these  penalties  scorn  to  have  been 
somewhat  modified,  and  offenders  were  usually 
subjected  only  to  exposure  in  the  church,  public 
rebuke,  and  a  pecuniary  fine.  A  Peeling  of  shame 
induced  many  of  the  female  penitents  to  cover 
their  faces  with  their  plaids  while  seated  on  the 
"pillar  of  repentance"  before  the  congregation: 
injunctions  were,  therefore,  issued  that  the  plaids 
sW>uld  be  laid  aside  or  taken  away  by  the  officer 
from  each  penitent  "  before  her  upganging  to  the 
pillar."  The  practice,  however,  seems  to  have 
continued,  for  it  was  subsequently  found  necessary 
to  ordain,  that  a  sitting  muffled  with  the  plaid, 
went  for  nothing. 

In  their  anxiety  to  suppress  all  customs  that 
might  lead  to  immorality,  the  clergy  placed  all 
festivities  and  merrymakings  under  strict  regula- 
tions. Public  dancing  and  the  employment  of 
pipers  at  weddings,  "promiscuous  dancing,"  and 
•'superfluous  banqueting,"  were  forbidden  under 
severe  penalties.  Backbiting,  slander,  and  scold- 
ing were  rigorously  punished.  The  session  of 
Perth  amerced  "Catharine  Yesterand  John  Denite 
each  in  half  a  merk  for  flyting"  (scolding);  and 
John  Tod,  for  slandering,  was  ordained  to  pay  a 
like  sum  and  to  stand  in  the  irons  two  hours,  besides 
asking  forgiveness  of  the  person  he  had  injured. 


In  other  cases  offenders  appear  to  have  been  ex- 
posed on  the  cross  in  default  of  the  payment  of  the 
fine.  The  session  of  Aberdeen  inflicted  a  pecuniary 
penalty  on  the  slanderer;  but  "  gif  the  injurious 
person  be  simple  and  of  puir  degree  he  shall  ask 
forgiveness  before  the  congregation  of  God  and  the 
party,  and  say,  'Tongue,  ye  lied/  for  the  first  fault ; 
for  the  second,  he  shall  be  put  in  the  cockstool;  and 
for  the  third  fault,  shall  be  banished  the  town." 

Among  the  rural  population  and  in  the  small 
towns,  this  rigorous  discipline  seems  to  have  been 
patiently  submitted  to;  but  in  the  large  towns,  and 
especially  in  the  metropolis,  the  authority  of  the 
Church  was  set  at  defiance  by  a  class  of  the  com- 
munity, who  were  all  the  more  reckless  and  daring, 
in  consequence  of  the  excessive  strictness  with 
which  ecclesiastical  censures  were  administered. 
Midnight  riots  in  the  streets  were  of  common  oc- 
currence. Drunkenness,  too,  was  Drinking  cus- 
a  vice  that  prevailed  to  a  great  toms  of  the 
extent.     In  Edinburgh,  no  incon-  peno  ' 

siderable  part  of  the  business  of  life  was  carried 
on  in  taverns  and  public  -  houses ;  and  there 
lawyers,  merchants,  and  tradesmen  might  be 
seen  regularly  settling  their  affairs  with  their 
clients  and  customers,  over  plentiful  libations  of 
strong  liquors.  A  similar  custom  prevailed  in 
Glasgow,  where  no  business  was  transacted  but  in 
the  wine  shops  opposite  to  the  Tontine  Exchange. 
In  both  cities,  dinner  parties  and  other  social  en- 
tertainments usually  terminated  with  hard  drink- 
ing ;  and  gentlemen  were  to  be  met  with  in  a  state 
of  intoxication  at  most  evening  parties  and  in  all 
public  places. 

The  domestic  accommodations  of  the  Scottish 
people  at  this  period  were  of  a  Domestic  ac- 
very  limited  and  inconvenient  oommodation. 
kind.  Even  in  Edinburgh  the  residences  of  the 
higher  classes  were  small,  gloomy,  and  ill -ven- 
tilated. The  streets  were  very  narrow,  and  the 
houses  raised  to  an  enormous  height,  not  un fre- 
quently affording  shelter  within  their  walls  to  thirty 
or  forty  families.  Edinburgh  at  that  time  en- 
joyed the  unenviable  distinction  of  being  reckoned 
the  filthiest  city  in  Europe.  The. streets,  espe- 
cially in  the  mornings,  were  covered  with  all  kinds 
of  abominations  ;  and  the  pigs,  which  many  of  the 
inhabitants  kept  under  the  outside  stairs  that  pro- 
jected from  the  houses,  wandered  about  unre- 
strained, and  played  the  part  of  scavengers,  in 
the  rural  districts,  the  internal  arrangement  of  the 
houses  was  at  least  equally  inconvenient,  and  the 
same  disregard  of  cleanliness  and  comfort  was 
everywhere  manifested.  With  regard  to  diet  the 
Scotch  had  now,  to  a  great  extent,  adopted  the 
customs  of  their  English  neighbours.  Tea  was  in- 
troduced into  Scotland  in  1681  ;  and  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  had  come  into 
common  use  among  the  middle  classes  of  the  me- 
tropolis. The  dinner  hour  was  two  o'clock,  tea 
was  served  at  four;  and  hence  this  meal  was 
usually  termed  "  the  four  hours."  The  intercourse 
of  society  was  principally  by  evening  parties. 
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The  prosperity  of  the  agricultural  population 
■was  greatly  retarded  by  the  law  which  vested  the 
administration  of  justice  in  the  landed  pro- 
prietors. By  means  of  their  hereditary  jurisdic- 
tions, the  barons  and  chiefs  possessed  the  power  of 

State  of  the  JudginS  both  in  civil  and  crimi" 
agricultural  nal  cases  among  their  dependents, 
population.  in  &\i  lawsuits  between  land- 
lord and  tenant,  the  former  was  thus  constituted 
the  judge  in  his  own  cause.  Such  a  state  of 
things,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  was  often  pro- 
ductive of  great  oppression  and  injustice.  The 
nature  of  the  engagements  between  the  proprietor 
and  his  tenantry  also  tended  greatly  to  keep  the 
latter  in  a  state  of  poverty  and  dependence.  The 
farms  were  usually  held  from  year  to  year.  Little 
of  the  rent  was  paid  in  money ;  and  the  tenants 
were,  in  almost  every  case,  bound  to  grind  their 
corn  at  the  baron's  mill  (paying,  of  course,  a  much 
larger  sum  for  the  operation  than  they  would  have 
done  elsewhere),  and  to  perform  field-work  and 
other  similar  labours  for  the  proprietor,  while  the 
cultivation  of  their  own  farms  was  left  in  arrear. 
The  patrimonial  estates  of  the  gentry  were  in- 
Younger  sons  herited  by  their  eldest  sons,  who 
of  the  gentry.  were  not  unfrequently  devoted  to 
the  legal  or  military  professions.  The  younger  sons 
usually  sought  their  fortunes  abroad.  Not  a  few  of 
them  entered  into  the  service  of  foreign  potentates ; 
and  during  the  thirty  years'  war  in  Germany,  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  had  in  his  army  four  lieutenant- 
generals,  twenty  colonels,  and  an  immense  number 
of  inferior  officers,  who  were  all  natives  of  Scot- 
laud.  At  a  later  period  it  was  no  uncommon  thing 
for  the  younger  sons  of  noble  families  to  be  in- 
structed in  some  mechanical  art.  Some  sought 
opportunities  of  advancement  in  England,  others 
in  the  colonies,  where  they  were  in  many  cases  suc- 
cessful in  acquiring  considerable  wealth. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  literature  was  at 
State  of  a  very  l°w  e°b  *n  Scotland  during 
literature  and  the  seventeenth  century.  Its  voice 
science.  COuld  scarcely  be  heard  amid  the 
"confused  noise"  of  civil  war  and  the  fierce 
wranglings  of  ecclesiastical  polemics.  In  the  early 
part  of  this  era,  however,  there  still  flourished  not 
a  few  of  those  learned  Scotchmen  who  held  im- 
portant offices  in  the  universities  of  the  Continent. 
The  celebrated  Andrew  Melville,  the  indomitable 
defender  of  Presbyterian  rights  and  privileges, 
who,  in  his  youth,  filled  successively  chairs  in 
the  colleges  of  Poictiers  and  Geneva,  ended  his 
career  as  professor  of  divinity  in  the  University  of 
Sedan.  His  numerous  works  display  both  remark- 
able talent,  and  varied  and  extensive  learning. 
William  Barclay,  a  Roman  Catholic,  professor  of 
law  in  the  University  of  Angers  (1578 — 1605),  was 
the  author  of  several  treatises  which  at  one  time 
enjoyed  great  celebrity.  His  largest  work  was 
written  in  vindication  of  the  rights  of  kings  against 
the  arguments  of  Buchanan,  Languet,  and  other 
writers  on  the  popular  side.  His  posthumous 
treatise  against  the  power  of  the  pope,  in  opposition 
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to  Bellarmine,  was  intended  to  prove  that  while  the 
pontiff  possesses  supremacy  in  spiritual  things,  he 
has  no  title  to  temporal  power,  especially  over  the 
dominions  of  sovereign  princes.  Robert  Balfour, 
principal  of  the  College  of  Guienne,  Bordeaux,  who 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's,  was 
the  author  of  a  commentary  on  Aristotle,  which 
was  held  in  high  estimation  among  his  contempo- 
raries. Balfour  left  behind  him  the  reputation  of  a 
learned  and  excellent  man,  and,  though  a  zealous 
adherent  of  the  Romish  faith, he  showed  much  kind- 
ness to  his  countrymen,  who  at  that  time  wandered 
over  the  Continent  in  great  numbers  in  search  of 
education  or  of  literary  employment.  One  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  this  age  was  William  Bellen- 
DEN,  styled  Magister  Supplicum  Libellorum, — pro- 
bably reader  of  private  petitions  to  King  James  VI. 
According  to  Dempster  he  was  at  one  time  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  university,  and  an  advocate  in  the 
parliament  of  Paris.  Bellenden's  first  work,  en- 
titled "  Ciceronis  Princeps,"  published  in  1608,  is  a 
treatise  on  the  duties  of  a  prince,  formed  out  of 
those  passages  in  the  writings  of  Cicero,  which 
relate  to  the  origin  and  progress  of  regal  govern- 
ment. This  was  followed  by  "Ciceronis  Consul, 
Senator,  Senatusque  Romanus,"  a  treatise  compiled 
in  a  similar  way  on  the  dignity  and  authority  of 
the  consuls,  and  on  the  constitution  of  the  Roman 
senate.  His  next  publication,  entitled  "De  Statu 
prisci  Orbis  in  Religione  Re  Politica  et  Literis," 
gives  a  sketch  of  philosophy  and  civil  polity  among 
the  Hebrews,  Egyptians,  Persians,  Greeks,  and 
Romans.  It  is  the  most  original  of  Bellenden's 
works.  These  three  treatises  were  subsequently 
republished  in  one  volume,  under  the  general  title, 
"De  Statu  Libri  Tres."  The  last  work  which 
Bellenden  himself  published  consists  of  two  short 
poems  on  the  marriage  of  Charles  I.  His  largest 
and  most  elaborate  production  was  a  posthumous 
treatise,  "  De  Tribus  Luminibus  Romanorum," 
which  was  intended  to  give,  in  a  historical  form, 
a  digest  of  all  the  statements  and  reflections  of 
Cicero,  Seneca,  and  Pliny  the  Elder,  respecting 
the  civil  and  religious  affairs  of  Rome.  But  the 
cento  from  the  writings  of  Cicero  is  the  only  one 
he  lived  to  complete.  It  was  printed  at  Paris  in 
1631  or  1634,  but  it  is  alleged  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  impression,  being  shipped  for  England,  was 
lost  on  the  passage,  and  only  a  few  copies  remained, 
which  had  been  left  in  France.  Dr.  Conyers  Mid- 
dleton,  in  his  "  Life  of  Cicero,"  has,  without  acknow- 
ledgment, laid  this  vast  storehouse  of  materials 
extensively  under  contribution,  and  in  many  cases 
has  made  a  mere  transcript  of  Bellenden's  work. 
This  act  of  injustice  was  exposed  by  Dr.  Parr,  who 
reprinted  Bellenden's  treatises  "  De  Situ,"  with  a 
highly  laudatory  preface. 

Among  those  distinguished  Scotsmen  whose 
names  were  once  familiar  on  the  Continent,  men- 
tion must  be  made  of  Walter  Donaldson,  prin- 
cipal of  the  University  of  Sedan,  and  author  of  several 
learned  works  ;  of  Mark  Duncan,  principal  of  the 
University  of  Saumur,  the  chief  seminary  of  the 
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French  Protestan ts ;  of  DUNC an LlDDELL,*  professor 
of  physic  in  the  University  of  Helmstadt,  and  author 
of  various  medical  works  held  in  great  estimation 
by  his  contemporaries  ;  of  Gilbert  Jack,  professor 
of  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Leyden,  and 
author  of  "Institutiones  Physicae  and  Institutiones 
Medics ; "  of  John  Cameron,  professor  of  divinity 
in  the  University  of  Saumur,  a  famous  theologian 
and  Biblical  expositor,  whom  Bishop  Hall  regarded 
as  the  most  learned  writer  that  Scotland  had  pro- 
duced, and  who  is  termed  by  Milton  "  a  late  writer, 
much  applauded,"  "  an  ingenious  writer,  and  in 
high  esteem  ;"  f  of  TnOMAS  DEMPSTER,  professor  of 
humanity  in  the  University  of  Bologna,  a  volu- 
minous and  learned  writer,  but  a  man  of  restless 
and  turbulent  character  ;  J  and  of  John  Barclay, 
son  of  William  Barclay,  and  author  of  the  cele- 
brated Latin  romance  "Argenis/'and  various  other 
works. 

In  this  enumeration  of  Scottish  writers,  mention 
must  be  made  of  James  the  Sixth,  whose  "Demo- 
nologie,"  "  Basilicon  Doron,"  and  "  Counterblast  to 
Tohacco,"  though  disfigured  by  pedantry,  display 
considerable  ability  and  extensive  learning. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  two  greatest 
writers  on  Scottish  law — Sir  Thomas  Craig,  and 
LORD  Stair — should  have  flourished  during  this 
unfruitful  period.  The  most  important  work  of 
Craigis  his  "  JusFeudale,"  written  for  the  purpose 
of  illustrating  the  principles  of  feudal  laws  as  they 
have  been  applied  and  modified  in  Scotland.  This 
treatise  is  of  great  value,  and  has  not  been  superseded 
by  any  subsequent  work  on  the  subject.  Sir  Thomas 
was  also  the  author  of  elaborate  treatises  in  Latin 
on  the  "Right of  Succession  to  the  English  Throne," 
and  in  vindication  of  the  independence  of  the 
Scottish  monarchy,  which  are  still  in  manuscript, 
though  translations  of  both  were  published  long 
after  the  author's  death.  §  Lord  Stair  was  the  first 
writer  who  reduced  the  law  of  Scotland  into  a 
systematic  form,  and  his  great  work,  "The  Insti- 
tutions of  the  Law  of  Scotland,"  still  retains  its 
paramount  authority. 

By  far  the  most  celebrated  philosopher  that 
flourished  in  Scotland  during  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury was  John  Napier,  of  Merchiston,  the  inventor 
of  the  famous  system  of  logarithms,  which  has  been 
justly  pronounced  M  a  pre-requisite  to  the  solution  of 
the  great  numerical  problems  which  the  subsequent 
investigations  of  science  have  originated."  Soon 
after  the  appearance  of  Napier's  work,  which  was 
written  in  Latin,  an  English  translation  of  it  was 
published  at  Oxford  by  Henry  Briggs,  the  most 

*  Dr.  Liddell,  who  was  a  native  of  Aberdeen,  was  a  muni- 
ficent benefactor  to  Marischal  College  of  that  city. 

f  The  opinions  of  Cameron,  and  his  pupil  and  successor, 
Arnyraut,  respecting  the  doctrines  of  grace  and  freewill, 
were  adopted  by  a  large  party  among  the  French  Protes- 
tants, and  gave  rise  to  lengthened  controversy.  An  edition 
of  Cameron's  theological  works,  in  one  vol.  folio,  was  pub- 
lished at  Geneva  in  1642. 

X  For  a  catalogue  of  his  works  see  Irving's  Literary 
Scotchmen,  vol.  i.  pp.  363—370. 

§  See  Tytler's  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Sir 
Thomas  Craig. 


eminent  mathematician  of  his  day   in   England, 
whose  admiration  of  the  discovery  was  so  great, 
that  he  undertook  repeated  journeys  to  Scotland, 
purposely  to  visit  its  venerable  author.     Besides 
his   mathematical    pursuits,    Napier    dabbled    in 
alchemy,  and  was  fond  both  of  theological  studies 
and  of  mechanical  contrivances.   He  devised  various 
singular  expedients  for  the  purpose  of  securing  his 
native  country  from  invasion.     Among  these  are 
enumerated  mirrors  for  burning  the  enemy's  ships, 
and  reflecting  artificial  fire ;  a  destructive  "  shot  for 
artillery;"  and  "  a  closed  and  fortified  carriage;" 
besides  devices  of  sailing  under  water,  with  divers 
other    stratagems    for    harming    of    the    enemy, 
"  which,"  says  the  inventor,  "  by  the  grace  of  God 
and  work  of  expert  craftsmen,  I  hope  to  perform."* 
Of  the  historical  works  published  at  this  period, 
the  most  important  are  the  "  History  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,"  by  David  Calderwood,  a  laborious 
and  useful  writer,  who  is  also  the  authorof  numerous 
controversial  treatises  iu  theology,  and  the  Church 
History  of  ARCHBISHOP  SPOTTISWOODE,  written 
from  the  episcopalian  point  of  view.     The  "His- 
tory of  the  House  of  Douglas,"  by  Hume  of  Gods- 
croft,  and  the  "  Annals"  of  Sir  James  Balfour, 
Lord  Lyon  King-at-Arms,  are  also  worthy  of  notice. 
The  "Diary"  of  James  Melville,  nephew  of  An- 
drew Melville,  contains  much  curious  information 
relative  to  the  ecclesiastical  and  literary  history 
of  that  age.     A  Latin  history  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  adjacent  kingdoms,  from  1572  to  1628,  by 
Dr.  Robert  Johnstone,  though  highly  commended 
by  Lord  Woodhouselee,  is  a  w  ork  of  no  great  merit. 
Another  historical  work  of  higher  order,  entitled 
"  The  History  of  Great  Britain  from  the  Revolution 
in  1681  to  the  accession  of  George  I.,"  was  com- 
posed also  in  Latin  by  Alexander  Cunningham, 
travelling  tutor  to  Lord   Lorn,   eldest  son    of  the 
Marquis  of  Argyll.     The  original  is  still  in  manu- 
script, but  a  spirited  translation  by  Dr.  William 
Thomson    appeared    in    1787.     The   Letters   and 
Journals  of  Robert  Baillie,  the  principal  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  are  of  great  historical  value, 
and  have  preserved  the  memor)'  of  this  profoundly 
learned  and  modest  scholar,   when  his  numerous 
controversial  writings   have   fallen   into   oblivion. 
Drummond,  of  Hawthornden,  published  in  1655  a 
"  History  of  Scotland  from  the  year  1423  until  the 
year    1542,"    which,   however,    adds    nothing   to 
the  reputation  of  the  author.      At  a  later  period 
appeared  two  bulky  historical  works  of  little  worth, 
"The  Martial  Achievements  of  the  Scottish  Nation," 
by  Patrick  Abercromby,  and  "  the  Lives  and  Cha- 
racters of  the  Most  Eminent  Writers  of  the  Scots 
Nation,"  by  Dr.  George  Mackenzie.     A  work  of 
considerable  value,  entitled  "  Memoirs  of  the  Court 
of  Augustus,"  in  three  volumes  quarto,  was  the  pro- 
duction of  Dr.  Thomas  Blackwell,  principal  of 
Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  and  the  restorer  of 
Greek  literature  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 

*  Domestic  Annals  of  Scotland,  by  Robert  Chambers, 
vol,  i.  pp.  272,  45L 
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The  theological  treatises  published  at  this  period 
■were  tor  the  most  part  controversial,  and  of  little 
permanent  importance.  An  exception,  however, 
must  be  made  in  favour  of  the  works  of  the  sainted 
Bishop  Leighton,  which  are  models  of  evangelical 
sentiment  and  devotional  feeling.  His  commentary 
on  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  is  probably  the  best 
expository  work  in  the  English  language.  The 
writings  of  Dr.  Forbes,  professor  of  divinity,  King's 
College,  Aberdeen,  have  been  highly  eulogized  by 
Bishop  Burnet,  and  Dr.  Cave.  Drummond  of 
Hawthornden,  the  friend  of  Ben  Jonson  and 
Michael  Drayton,  must  without  doubt  be  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  Scottish  poets  of  the  day.  His 
poems  are  characterized  by  delicate  sensibility  and 
warmth  of  fancy,  combined  with  great  skill  in  ver- 
sification, but  they  are  frequently  disfigured  by 
1  t.i  lian  conceits.  The  works  of  Sir  William  Alex- 
ander, the  poetical  Earl  of  Stirling,  are  possessed 
of  considerable  merit,  especially  his  songs  and 
sonnets.  Although  his  style  is  neither  pure  nor 
correct,  his  versification  is  in  general  much  supe- 
rior to  that  of  his  contemporaries.  The  poems  of 
Sir  Robert  Ayton,  private  secretary  to  James  the 
Sixth's  queen,  are  written  in  English,  and  exhibit 
great  elegance  and  refinement.  Dr.  Arthur  John- 
ston, physician  to  King  Charles  I.,  is  the  author 
of  a  version  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  and  of 
numerous  Latin  poems,  which  have  been  deemed 
little  inferior  to  those  of  Buchanan.  Of  a  very 
different  class  are  the  satirical  poems  of  Dr.  Archi- 
bald Pitcairne,  a  learned  physician,  which  are 
less  remarkable  for  wit  or  humour  than  for  gross 
profaneness  and  indecency.  His  Latin  poems, 
however,  are  of  a  higher  order,  and  are  worthy 
of  commendation  for  their  point  and  pungency, 
and  great  "  felicity  in  clothing  pictures  of  modern 
manners  in  classical  phraseology."  *  The  "  Deliciae 
Poetarum  Scotorum  "  shows  that,  amid  the  general 
barrenness,  there  were  a  number  of  accomplished 
scholars  in  Scotland  at  this  period.  An  edition  of 
Horace,  which  attracted  great  attention,  was  pub- 
lished by  Alexander  Cunningham,  professor  of 
civil  law  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  the 
antagonist  of  Bentley ;  and  the  editions  of  the 

*  Lord  Woodhouselee's  Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Trans- 
lation, p.  260.  Pitcairne  was  the  author  of  several  medical 
works,  which  were  highly  commended  by  Boerhaave  and 
Mead.  He  was  at  one  time  professor  of  physic  in  the 
University  of  Leyden. 


classics,  published  by  the  learned  Ruddiman,  have 
justly  attained  great  celebrity. 

Scotland  was  not  destitute  at  this  time  of  men 
of  eminent  scientific  attainments,  but  the  scanty 
rewards  which  their  native  land  provided  for  such 
labours,  compelled  the  greater  part  of  them  to  seek 
their  fortunes  in  other  countries.  David  Gregory, 
the  founder  of  a  family  which  has  long  held  an 
eminent  position  in  the  scientific  annals  of  Britain, 
and  the  first  teacher  who  introduced  the  Newtonian 
philosophy  into  the  schools,  was  professor  of  astro- 
nomy in  the  University  of  Oxford.  John  and  James 
Keill,  the  former  eminent  in  mathematics,  the 
latter  in  anatomy,  followed  their  friend  Gregory  to 
England  ;  and  John,  after  an  interval  of  four  years, 
succeeded  him  in  his  astronomical  chair.  John 
Craig,  a  distinguished  mathematician,  and  author 
of  numerous  scientific  works,  was  vicar  of  Gilling- 
ham  in  Dorsetshire.  The  celebrated  Arbutiinot, 
the  friend  of  Pope  ;  Dr.  Cheyne,  an  eminent  phy- 
sician, and  author  of  several  valuable  professional 
works  ;  David  Mallett  ;  Dr.  ARMSTRONG,  the 
author  of  the  well-known  poem  entitled,  "  The  Art 
of  Preserving  Health  ;"  and  his  far  more  celebrated 
contemporary,  James  Thomson,  the  author  of 
••The  Seasons,"  and  "The  Castle  of  Indolence;" 
and  several  other  scientific  and  literary  men  of 
great  note,  were  in  the  same  way  constrained  to 
seek  the  rewards  of  their  talent  and  industry  in 
the  southern  division  of  the  island.  Bishop  Bur- 
net, the  most  eminent  British  historical  writer  of  the 
age;  Alexander  Gordon,  the  antiquarian;  Ram- 
say, the  author  of  the  "  History  of  Turenne,"  and  the 
"  Travels  of  Cyrus  ;"  Bower,  the  able,  but  unprin- 
cipled, historian  of  the  popes;  and  various  other 
distinguished  Scotchmen,  had  scarcely  any  other 
connection  with  their  native  land  except  the 
simple  fact  that  they  were  born  there.  But  the 
dawn  of  a  better  day  was  already  visible,  and  ere 
long  arose  that  brilliant  galaxy  of  writers  in  almost 
every  department  of  science  and  literature,  who 
flourished  in  Scotland  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  gave  an  impulse  not  only 
to  intellectual  pursuits,  but  also  to  agricultural  and 
commercial  industry,  which  has  converted  the 
barren  wastes  of  their  native  land  into  fertile 
fields,  and  her  poverty-stricken  villages  into  popu- 
lous and  prosperous  towns ;  and  has  enabled  her 
hardy  and  enterprising  sons  to  acquire  wealth, 
power,  and  fame  in  every  quarter  of  the  world. 
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Note  A,  p.  37. 

The  protestation  of  the  Earls  of  Huntley  and  Argyll 
touching  the  murder  of  the  King  of  Scots. 

In  this  document  the  conversation  mentioned  in 
the  text  is  narrated,  and  the  inference  is  drawn 
from  it  that  Moray  must  have  been  privy  to  the 
band  subscribed  by  Bothwell  and  his  accomplices 
for  the  murder  of  Darnley.  The  Regent  met  the 
accusation  with  the  following  explicit  and  indig- 
nant denial,  dated  the  19th  of  January,  1568  : — 

"  Because  the  custom  of  my  adversaries  is,  and 
has  been,  rather  to  calumniate  and  backbite  me 
in  my  absence  than  before  my  face,  and  that  it 
may  happen  them  when  I  am  departit  furth  of 
this  realm  slanderouslie  and  untrewlie  to  report 
untruths  of  me,  and  namely  towards  some  speeches 
haldin  in  my  hearing  at  Craigmillar  in  the  month 
of  November,  1566.  I  have  already  declarit  to  the 
queen's  majestie  the  effect  of  the  haill  purposes 
spoken  in  my  audience  at  the  time  sincerely  and 
trewlie,  as  I  will  answer  to  Almighty  God.  And, 
farther,  in  case  any  man  will  say  and  affirm  that 
ever  I  was  present  when  ony  purposes  was  haldin 
at  Craigmillar  in  my  audience  tending  to  ony  un- 
lawful or  dishonourable  end,  or  that  ever  I  sub- 
scrivit  ony  band  there,  or  that  ony  purpos  was 
haldin  anent  the  subscriving  of  ony  band  be  me, 
to  my  knowledge,  I  avow  they  speak  wickedlie 
and  untrewlie,  whilk  I  will  maintain  against  them 
as  becomes  an  honest  man  to  the  end  of  my  life : 
onlie  thus  far  the  subscription  of  bandis  by  me  is 
true,  that  indeed  I  subscrivit  a  band  with  the 
Earls  of  Huntlie,  Argyle,  and  Bothwell,  in  Edin- 
burgh, at  the  beginning  of  October,  1566,  whilk 
was  devisit  in  sign  of  our  reconciliation  in  respect 
of  the  former  grudges  and.  displeasures  that  had 
been  amongst  us ;  whereunto  I  was  constrained  to 
make  promise  before  I  could  be  admitted  to  the 
queen's  presence,  or  have  ony  show  of  her  favour, 
and  there  was  never  na  other  band  either  made  or 
subscrivit,  nor  yet  proponit  to  me  in  ony  wise 
before  the  murther  of  the  king  ;  nowther  yet  after 
the  murther  would  I  ever  for  ony  persuasion  agree 
to  the  subscription  of  ony  band,  howbeit  I  was 
earnestlie  urgit  and  pressit  thairto  be  the  queen's 
commandment." 

In  the  alleged  confession  of  Bothwell,  Argyll 
himself  is  accused  of  complicity  in  the  murder  of 
Darnley. 


Note  B,  p.  42. 

Mary's  Letters  and  Sonnets  to  Bothwell. 

The  Earl  of  Morton,  by  whom  these  letters  and 
sonnets  were  produced,  affirmed,  on  his  word  of 
honour,  that  they  were  found  in  a  silver  casket 
which  his  servants  seized  on  the  person  of  George 
Dalgleish,  one  of  the  Earl  of  Bothwell's  servants, 
who  had  brought  them  out  of  the  Castle  of  Edin- 
burgh. It  was  stated  that  "  this  casket  was  left  in 
the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  by  the  Earl  of  Bothwell 
before  his  fleeing  away,  and  he  sent  for  it  by  one 
George  Dalgleish,  his  servant,  who  was  taken  by 
the  Earl  of  Morton  with  this  small  gilt  coffer,  not 
fully  a  foot  long,  garnished  in  sundry  places  with 
the  Roman  letter  F  under  a  king's  crown,  wherein 
were  certain  letters  and  writings  well  known,  and 
by  others  affirmed,  to  have  been  written  with  the 
Queen  of  Scots'  own  hand  to  the  Earl  of  Bothwell;" 
and  a  promise  of  marriage,  avowed  to  be  written 
by  the  Queen  of  Scots  herself,  without  date,  but 
surmised  to  have  been  written  before  the  death  of  her 
husband,  Lord  Darnley.  On  the  Earl  of  Moray's 
return  from  the  Continent,  and  elevation  to  the 
regency,  the  original  letters  and  sonnets  were  put 
into  his  hands  by  Morton.  Moray  laid  them 
before  the  privy-council  and  parliament  of  Scot- 
land, in  December,  1567,  and  subsequently  before 
the  English  commissioners  at  York  and  West- 
minster. After  his  murder  these  documents  passed 
successively  into  the  custody  of  the  Regents 
Lennox,  Mar,  and  Morton.  At  Morton's  death 
they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Gowrie,  and 
are  known  to  have  been  in  his  possession  in  1582  ; 
but  they  disappeared  after  Gowrie's  execution  in 
1584,  and  in  all  probability  fell  into  the  power  of 
James  VI.,  who  had  strong  reasons  for  destroying 
the  proofs  of  his  mother's  guilt.  At  the  time  that 
the  originals  were  laid  before  the  English  commis- 
sioners, translations  were  made  both  into  Scotch 
and  English.  The  former,  which  was  word  for 
word,  was  printed  by  George  Buchanan  at  West- 
minster with  the  first  few  lines  of  the  original 
French  placed  at  the  head  of  each  of  the  letters. 
From  this  translation  a  new  French  version  was 
made,  which  was  printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1572. 
The  question  of  the  genuineness  of  these  letters  has 
given  rise  to  a  keen  and  protracted  controversy,  in 
which  Laing,  Robertson,  Reaumer,  Mignet,  and 
other  historians  take  the  affirmative :  while  Chal- 
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mers,  the  elder  Tytler,  Goodall,  Whitaker,  Bell, 
and  Miss  Strickland,  affirm  that  these  documents 
are  spurious.     It  has   been  proved  by  incontro- 
vertible evidence  that  the  copies  we  now  possess 
correspond  with  the  alleged  originals  which  were 
laid    before    the    English   commissioners.       The 
Scottish  privy-council,  before   which  Moray  pro- 
duced the  letters  on  the  4th  of  December,  1567, 
acknowledged  that  they  were  in  the  queen's  own 
handwriting,    calling   them   "her   previe   letters, 
writtin  and  subscrivit  with  herawen  hand."     The 
Scottish  Parliament,  which  met  ten  days  later,  ex- 
pressed a  similar  conviction ;  and  though  Argyll, 
Huntley,  Herries,  and  other  friends  of  Mary,  were 
present,  not  one  of  them  questioned  the  authenti- 
city of  these  documents.     And,  finally,  when  they 
were  laid  before  the  conference  at  Westminster,  in 
December,  1568,  the  English  commissioners,  after 
carefully  collating  these  letters,  with  others  which 
Mary  had,  on  various  occasions,  written  to  Eliza- 
beth, were  of  opinion  that  there  was  no  difference 
between  them.     Earl  Stanhope  is  of  opinion  that 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  letters  and  sonnets  now 
produced  were  really  written  by  Mary,  and  con- 
tain abundant  proof  of  her  blind  infatuation  for 
Bothwell,  but  that  the  passages  which  show  her 
foreknowledge  or  participation  in  Darnley's  mur- 
der were   interpolated  by  her  enemies.      These 
passages  nearly  all  occur  in  the  first  letter,  which 
was  written  on  several   detached  pages  or   loose 
pieces   of  paper,  and   therefore  afforded  peculiar 
facilities  for  interpolations.     This  opinion  carries 
with  it  an  air  of  great  probability,  and  gets  rid  of 
the  difficulties  which  are  inseparable  from  either 
the   entire   admission,  or   the  entire  rejection  of 
these  documents.     For  a  full  account  of  the  facts 
and  arguments  on  both  sides,  see  Laing's  Historical 
Dissertation  on  the  participation  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots  in   the  Murder  of  Darnley;    Principal 
Robertson's  Dissertation  on  King  Henry's  Murder 
in  the  appendix  to  his  History  of  Scotland ;  Mig- 
net's  History  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Appendix  G  ; 
Goodall's  Life  of  Queen  Mary ;  and  Miss  Strick- 
land's Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Scotland,  vol.  v. 

Mr.  Tytler's  account  of  the  flight  of  Lutyni  and 
the  terror  of  Joseph  Riccio,  is  quoted  p.  39 ;  but  Miss 
Strickland  has  shown,  from  an  intercepted  letter 
written  by  Riccio  to  Lutyni,  now  in  the  State 
Paper  Office,  that  the  apprehensions  of  the  former 
arose  out  of  his  attempt  to  throw  upon  Lutyni  the 
blame  of  some  peculations  of  his  own ,  which  had  been 
discovered  by  the  queen.  See  Lives  of  the  Queens 
of  Scotland,  vol.  v.  pp.  107—110,  and  195,  196. 

Relying  on  the  assertions  of  Blackwood,  Miss 
Strickland,  and  other  partizans  of  Mary,  I  have 
stated  that  David  Riccio  was  advanced  in  years  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  but  it  turns  out  that,  when 
he  arrived  in  Scotland,  in  1562,  he  was  only  twenty- 
eight  years  old,  and  when  he  was  murdered  he  was 
little  more  than  thirty-one  years  old. 


Note  C,  p.  50. 
BolhwelVs  Trial. 
Druky  to  Cecil. 
"  Right  Honourable,  April  \5th,  1567. 

"  The  queen's  majesty's  letter  directed  to  the 
Queen  of  Scots  I  received  the  11th  hereof,  at  x.  of 
the  clock,  which  forthwith  I  discharged  by  the 
Provost  Marschal  here,  who  in  mine  opinion  was 
not  the  unmeetest  I  could  choose  for  the  purpose. 

"  He  arrived  at  the  court  the  12th,  at  six  in  the 
morning,  and  then  used  his  diligence  immediately 
to  deliver  his  letter,  which  he  had  in  charge  to  the 
queen,  attending  some  good  space  in  court,  pro- 
curing all  that  he  might  by  the  means  of  such  as 
were  near  her  person,  who  told  him  it  was  early, 
and  that  her  majesty  was  asleep,  and,  therefore, 
advised  him  to  tarry  sometime  thereabouts  till  she 
arose,  which  he  did,  going  out  of  the  court  into  the 
town,  and  shortly  after  returned,  she  being  not 
yet  risen,  and,  therefore,  walked  about  till  nine,  or 
almost  ten  o'clock,  when  all  the  lords  and  gentle- 
men were  assembled  taking  their  horse  ;  and  then, 
thinking  his  opportunity  aptest,  going  into  the 
court  as  a  little  before  he  did  (the  contents  of  the 
letter  he  brought  being  conjectured  and  bruited  to 
be  for  stay  of  the  assize),  was  denied  passage  into 
the  court  in  very  uncourteous  manner — not  without 
some  violence  offered,  which  seeing  he  could  not  be 
permitted  to  have  recourse  as  all  other  persons, 
whatsoever  they  were,  he  requested  that  some  gen- 
tleman of  credit  would  undertake  faithfully  to 
deliver  his  letter,  from  the  queen's  majesty  of 
England,  to  the  queen  their  sovereign,  which  none 
would  seem  to  undertake. 

"  Upon  this  came  to  him  the  parson  of  Oldhame- 
stock,  surnamed  Hepborne,  who  told  him  that  the 
Earl  Bodwell  had  sent  him  with  this  message, 
1  that  the  earl,  understanding  he  had  letters  for 
the  queen,  would  advise  him  to  retire  him  to  his 
ease,  or  about  some  other  his  business ;  for  the 
queen  was  so  molested  and  disquieted  with  the 
business  of  that  day,  that  he  saw  no  likelihood  of 
any  meet  time  to  serve  his  turn  till  after  the  assize.' 
"Then  came  the  Lord  of  Skirling,  who  asked 
him  if  his  letter  were  either  from  the  council  or 
the  queen's  majesty.  He  told  him  from  the  queen's 
majesty  only.  '  Then,'  said  he,  '  ye  shall  be  soon 
discharged;'  and  so,  returning  into  the  court,  de- 
sired the  said  person  to  keep  him  company  at  the 
gate,  which  he  did;  and  therewith  espying  a 
Scottish  man,  whom  he  had  for  his  guide,  took 
occasion  to  reprehend  and  threaten  him  of  hanging 
for  bringing  English  villains  as  sought  to  pro- 
cure the  stay  of  the  assize,  with  words  of  more 
reproach. 

"  In  this  instant  Ledington  was  coming  out,  and 
Bodwell  with  him,  at  the  which  all  the  lords  and 
gentlemen  mounted  on  horseback,  till  that  Leding- 
ton came  to  him  demanding  him  [of]  the  letter, 
which  he  delivered.  Then  Bodwell  and  he  returned 
to  the  queen,  and  stayed  there  within  half  an 
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hour,  the  whole  troop  of  lords  and  gentlemen  still 
on  horseback,  attending  for  his  coming.  Leding- 
ton  seemed  willing  till  have  passed  by  the  provost 
without  any  speech,  but  he  pressed  towards  him, 
and  asked  him  if  the  queen's  majesty  had  perused 
the  letter,  and  what  service  it  would  please  her 
majesty  to  command  him  back  again. 

"  He  answered  that  as  yet  the  queen  was  sleep- 
ing, and,  therefore,  had  not  delivered  the  letters, 
and  thought  that  there  would  not  be  any  meet 
time  for  it  till  after  the  assize,  wherefore  he  willed 
him  to  attend ;  so  giving  place  to  the  [throng]  of 
people  that  passed,  which  was  great,  and  by  the 
estimation  of  men  of  good  judgment,  about  four 
hundred  gentlemen,  besides  others.  The  Earl  Bod- 
well  passed  with  a  merry  and  lusty  cheer,  attended 
on  with  all  the  soldiers,  being  two  hundred  all 
harkebuzers,  to  the  Tolbooth,  and  there  kept  the 
door,  that  none  might  enter  but  such  as  were 
more  for  the  behoof  of  the  one  side  than  the  other. 
The  assize  began  between  ten  and  eleven,  and 
ended  seven  in  the  afternoon. 

"The  Earls  of  Argyll  and  Huntley  [were] 
chief  judges.  What  particularly  was  done  or  said 
there  I  cannot  yet  learn,  more  than  that  there 
were  two  advocates  called  Crawford  and  Cunning- 
ham, for  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  who  accused  the 
Earl  Bodwell  for  the  murder  of  the  king,  alleging 
certain  documents  for  the  same,  and  desiring  forty 
days'  term  longer,  for  the  more  perfect  and  readier 
collection  of  his  proofs." 


In  another  letter  of  Drury's,  written  about  this 
time,  there  occurs  the  following  statement  re- 
specting the  murder  of  Darnley  and  the  trial  of 
Both  well  :— 

"  It  was  Capt.  Cullen's  persuasion  for  more  surely 
to  have  the  king  strangled,  and  not  only  to  trust 
to  the  train  of  powder,  affirming  he  had  known 
many  so  saved.  Sir  Andro  Carr,  with  others,  was 
on  horseback  near  unto  the  place,  for  aid  to  the 
cruel  enterprise  if  need  had  been.  The  Lady 
Coldingham,  now  wife  to  the  young  Mr.  of  Caith- 
ness, and  sister  to  the  Earl  Bodwell,  is  in  credit, 
and  in  the  place  of  the  Lady  Reres,  now  out  of 
court.  Suspicion  banished  the  one,  and  placed  the 
other.  I  dare  not  say  as  others,  that  knows  more, 
says. 

"  Great  means  were  used  to  have  had  the  Earl 
of  Moray  staid  in  the  town  till  the  cruel  deed  had 
been  done.  The  Bishop  of  Glasco,  Ambassador 
of  Scotland  in  France,  hath  written  to  the  queen, 
and  to  the  others  which  the  queen  hath  under- 
standing of,  that  nothing  likes  her,  of  the  death  of 

the  king The  king  was  long  of  dying,  and 

to  his  strength  made  debate  for  his  life.  The 
Lord  David,  son  of  the  duke,  is  mad,  and  Arbroath, 
his  brother,  has  already  had  a  show  of  the  same 

disease There   accompanied    the    Earl    of 

Moray  to  the  boundary,  his  brother  the  Lord  of 
Holvrood  House,  the  Lord  Hume,  and  the  chief  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  March,  and  some  of  Lothian, 


as  Brustone  and  others.  The  king  would  often 
read  and  sing  the  55th  Psalm,  and  went  over  it  a 
few  hours  before  his  death.  There  were  not  many 
that  he  would  of  his  grief  deal  with,  but  to  some 
he  would  say  that  he  should  be  slain,  and  com- 
plain him  much  of  his  being  hardly  dealt  with. 
Even  now  by  the  under  marshal  I  received  this 
more.  His  own  evil  handling.  He  only  kept  out 
of  the  court,  pushed  out  as  it  were  by  force,  thrust 
upon  the  breast  with  extremity  in  the  sight  of 
divers  gentlemen,  which  seemed  much  to  mislike 
therewith. 

M  A  bill  set  up,  'Farewell  gentyll  Henry,  but  a 
vengeance  of  Mary.'  The  queen  sent  a  token  and 
message  to  Bodwell,  being  at  the  assize.  The  queen, 
upon  Thursday  last,  passed  through  the  street  unto 
the  market,  where  there  were  women  sitting  that 
had  to  sell.  They  rysse  as  she  came  near,  crying 
aloud, '  God  save  your  grace,  if  you  be  sakeless  of  the 
king's  deade'  [of  the  king's  death].  The  queen's 
advocates,  that  should  have  inveighed  against 
Bodwell,  are  much  condemned  for  their  silence. 

The  like  at  an  assize  hath  not  been  used 

Bodwell  rode  upon  the  courser  that  was  the  king's 
when  he  rode  to  the  assize.  The  nobility  long 
tarried  his  coming  a  horseback  to  accompany  him. 
There  was  that  followed  him  above  four  thousand, 
whereof  the  greatest  part  were  gentlemen,  besides 
they  that  were  [in]  the  streets,  which  were  more 
in  number.  The  streets  were  full  from  the  Canon- 
gate  to  the  castle.  Ledington  and  others  told  the 
under-marshal  that  the  queen  was  asleep,  when 
he  himself  saw  her  looking  out  at  a  window, 
showed  him  by  one  of  La  Croke's  servants,  a 
Frenchman,  and  Ledington's  wife  with  her;  and 
Bothwell,  after  he  was  on  horseback,  looked  up,  and 
she  gave  him  a  friendly  nod  for  a  farewell." 

Note  D,  p.  51. 

Murder  of  Darnley  and  behaviour  of  Bothwell. 
Drury  to  Cecil. 

Benvick,  Feb.  28th,  U66,  1567. 
"  May  it  please  your  honour,  &c.  *  *  * 

"  There  hath  been  other  bills  bestowed  upon  the 
church  doors,  as  upon  a  tree  called  the  Tron,  wherein 
they  speak  of  a  smith  who  should  make  the  key, 
and  offers  (as  there  might  be  assurance  of  the 
living  that  by  proclamation  was  offered)  he  and 
others  will  with  their  bodies  approve  these  to  be 
the  devisers,  and  upon  the  same  venture  their 
lives. 

"There  was  at  the  meeting  at  Dunkeld,  the 
Earls  Moray,  Morton,  Atholl,  and  Caithness,  the 
L.  Oglebie,  the  L.  Glammis,  Lindsay,  and  others. 
Ino.  Hepburn,  sometime  Capt.  under  the  Earl 
Bodwell  of  the  Hermitage,  is  thought  to  be  one 
of  the  executors  of  this  cruel  enterprise  ;  there 
is  one  Hugh  Leader  also  suspected.  I  am  promised 
to  understand  the  certainty.  His  servant,  Sandy 
Duram,  a  Scottish  man,  is  thought  also  to  know 
some  part.    I  will  not  write  of  so  much  as  the 
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Scots    speak   themselves,   and  some  of    them   of 
credit. 

•  •  •  •  • 

M  The  Earl  of  Bod  well  was  on  Thursday  at  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  openly  declared,  affirming  the 
same  by  his  oath,  that  if  he  knew  who  were  the 
setters  up  of  the  bills  and  writings  he  would  wash 
his  hands  in  their  blood.  His  followers,  who  are 
to  the  number  of  fifty,  follow  him  very  near. 
Their  gesture,  as  his,  is  of  the  people  much  noted. 
They  seem  to  go  near  and  about  him,  as  though 
there  were  that  would  harm  him  ;  and  his  hand, 
as  he  talks  with  any  that  is  not  assured  unto  him, 
upon  his  dagger,  with  a  strange  countenance  as 
the  beholders  of  him  thinks.  Even  as  the  L. 
Darnley  and  his  servant,  Wm.  Taylor,  lay  in  the 
house  in  distance  one  from  the  other,  even  so,  as 
also  otherwise,  were  they  found  together.  Signior 
Francis,  as  I  hear,  minds  to  pass  this  way  within 
six  or  eight  days. 

"  I  send  your  lordship  here  the  copy  of  some  of 
the  bills  set  up,  whereby  you  may  see  how  un- 
duti fully  the  doers  of  the  same  doth  behave  them- 
selves against  their  sovereign.  I  have  thought 
it  my  part  as  well  to  send  you  this,  as  I  have  done 
in  the  rest,  for  that  I  would,  if  you  should  so 
think  meet,  that  her  majesty  my  sovereign  should 
understand  all  that  comes  to  my  knowledge  of  the 
proceedings  in  these  parts.  The  Lady  Bodwell  is, 
I  am  by  divers  means  informed,  extremely  sick,  and 
not  likely  to  live.  They  will  say  there  she  is 
marvellously  swollen.  Even  now  is  brought  me 
that  the  queen  came  upon  Wednesday,  at  night,  to 
the  Lord  Whawton's  house,  seven  miles  off  this  side, 
dined  by  the  way  at  a  place  called  Tranent,  belong- 
ing to  the  Lord  Seton,  where  he  and  the  Earl  of 
Huntley  paid  for  the  dinner,  the  queen  and  the 
Earl  Bodwell  having  at  a  match  of  shooting  won 
the  same  of  them.  There  is  a  proclamation  made 
in  Edinburgh  forbidding  all  persons  for  raising 
up  any  of  the  stones  or  timber  at  the  house  where 
the  L.  Darnley  was  murdered.  There  is  one  of  Edin- 
burgh that  affirms  how  Mr.  Jas.  Bafourde  bought 
of  him  powder  as  much  as  he  should  have  paid 
three  score  pounds  Scottish,  but  he  must  parforme  * 
it  with  oyle  to  that  value.  Bafourde  came  to 
Edinburgh  upon  Wednesday,  at  night,  accom- 
panied to  the  tower  with  thirty  horsemen.  When 
he  was  near  unto  the  tower  he  lighted,  and  came 
in  a  secret  way ;  [one]  is  now  come  to  me  of  this 
tower  that  saw  him  when  he  came :  he  is  hateful 
to  the  people.  This  person  of  this  tower  also 
assures  me  that  yesterday,  being  Thursday,  before 
he  departed  thence,  he  saw  a  bill,  having  been  set 
up  the  night  before,  where  were  these  letters 
written  in  Roman  hand,  very  great,  M.R.  L.B., 
with  a  mallet  near  them,  which  mallet  they,  in 
their  writing,  called  a  mell." 


*  Perfume. 


Note  E,  p.  80. 
Narrative  and  confession  of  Bothwell. 

At  an  early  period  of  his  imprisonment,  Both- 
well  wrote  a  narrative  of  the  leading  events  which 
terminated  in  his  flight  from  Scotland  in  1567.  and 
of  his  subsequent  adventures  upon  the  coast  of 
Norway.  The  original  of  this  paper,  which  is 
written  in  old  French,  is  preserved  in  the  Hojftl 
Library  at  the  Castle  of  Drotningholm,  in  Sweden. 
From  an  attestation  upon  the  MSS.  it  appears  to 
have  been  entrusted  by  Bothwell  to  the  Chevalier 
de  Dantzay,  the  French  ambassador  at  the  courts 
of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
submitted  to  the  King  of  Denmark.  This  interest- 
ing document  has  been  published  by  the  Banna- 
tyne  Club,  under  the  title  of  "  Les  Affaires  du  Conte 
de  Boduel."  The  ambitious  views  of  the  Earl  of 
Moray,  the  murder  of  Riccio  and  Darnley,  the 
marriage  of  Bothwell  with  the  queen,  her  surrender 
to  the  confederate  nobles  at  Carberry  Hill,  and  the 
flight  of  her  husband,  his  adventures  among  the 
Orkney  Isles  and  upon  the  shores  of  Norway,  his 
imprisonment  at  Malmoe,  and  his  unavailing  efforts 
to  induce  the  King  of  Denmark  to  assist  in  the 
liberation  of  Mary,  form  the  prominent  topics  of  the 
narrative.  As  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
character  of  the  author,  it  is  throughout  a  tissue  of 
falsehoods.  He  represents  the  queen  and  him- 
self as  equally  innocent  of  the  murder  of  Darnley, 
and  accuses  Moray  and  the  other  confederate 
lords  of  having  planned  and  executed  this  crime, 
which  they  afterwards  exerted  all  their  malice  and 
ingenuity  to  fix  upon  him. 

It  is  alleged  by  the  friends  of  Queen  Mary  that 
Bothwell,  immediately  before  his  death,  emitted 
another  and  totally  different  confession,  in  which 
he  acknowledged  his  own  guilt,  and  exonerated 
Mary  from  all  foreknowledge  or  participation  in 
the  murder  of  her  husband.  Mr.  Laing  and  other 
writers  on  the  opposite  side  have  represented  this 
alleged  confession  as  a  manifest  forgery.  No 
such  document  is  now  known  to  exist,  but  several 
professed  abridgments  of  it  have  been  given.  If 
these  accounts  can  be  relied  on,  Bothwell,  in  the 
presence  of  several  witnesses,  "  acknowledged  him- 
self guilty  of  the  death  of  the  late  King  Henry, 
and  declared,  in  the  most  solemn  terms,  that  the 
queen  was  innocent  of  it,  himself  with  others  of  the 
nobles  having  contrived  and  executed  it."  He 
named  as  his  accomplices  the  Earls  of  Moray, 
Argyll,  Crawford,  Glencairn,  Morton,  Lord  Boyd, 
Lethington,  Buccleuch,  and  others,  some  of  whom 
were  Mary's  most  zealous  supporters.  He  confessed 
himself  also  guilty  of  having  studied  necromancy 
from  his  youth,  and  of  practising  his  black  arts  on 
the  queen.  The  partizans  of  this  unfortunate 
princess  contend  both  that  these  accounts  are 
authentic,  and  that  Bothwell's  second  narrative  is 
true  ;  and  they  have  all,  except  Miss  Strickland, 
attempted  to  give  it  the  weight  of  a  death- bed 
confession,   by  representing  Bothwell  as  having 
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died  immediately  after  he  had  thus  avowed  his 
own  guilt  and  declared  the  innocence  of  the  queen. 
This,  however,  is  a  mistake.  The  recent  researches 
of  some  Danish  antiquaries  have  shown  that  Both- 
well  lived  two  years  after  the  date  of  his  alleged 
confession,  and  that  he  died  in  the  fortress  of 
Draghsolm,  14th  April,  1578,  and  was  interred  in 
the  church  of  Faareveile,  the  parish  church  of 
Draghsholm.  The  name  of  this  fortress  has  been 
changed  to  Adelersborg.  It  is  situated  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Zealand,  between  the  towns  of 
Holbek  and  Kallandsborg. 

Note  F,  p.  253. 

Credibility  of  the  History  edited  by  Crawford  of 
Drumsoy. 

The  work  referred  to  is  styled  "  Memoirs  of  the 
Affairs  in  Scotland,  containing  a  full  and  impar- 
tial account  of  the  Revolution  in  that  Kingdom, 
begun  in  1567.  Faithfully  published  from  an 
authentic  MS.  by  her  Majesty's  Historiographer 
for  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland."  The  editor  of  this 
work  was  David  Crawford  of  Drumsoy,  and  the 
avowed  purpose  of  the  publication  was  to  furnish 
an  antidote  to  what  he  regarded  as  the  pernicious 
tendency  of  Buchanan's  Scottish  history.  He 
states  that  he  had  all  the  substance  of  the  work 
from  an  ancient  MS.  presented  to  him  by  Sir 
James  Baird  of  Saughton  Hall,  who  purchased  it 
by  mere  accident  from  the  necessitous  widow  of  an 
episcopal  clergyman  ;  and  he  affirms  that  he  has 
compared  the  work  with  Spottiswood,  Melvil,  and 
Camden,  and  has  marked  in  the  margin  how  far 
the  author  agrees  with  these  writers.  He  adds,  "  I 
declare  solemnly  I  have  not  (that  I  know  of) 
wrested  any  of  his  words  to  add  to  one  man's  credit 
or  impair  the  honesty  of  another ;  and  having  no 
manner  of  dependence  upon  any  party,  I  have 
neither  heightened  nor  diminished  any  particular 
character  or  action,  but  kept  as  close  as  possible  to 
his  meaning  and  sense."  On  the  faith  of  these 
assertions  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Affairs  of  Scotland  " 
were  received  by  the  public  as  the  genuine  compo- 
sition of  a  contemporary  writer,  and  as  such  were 
unsuspectingly  quoted  by  Mr.  Hume  and  Dr. 
Robertson,  and  implicitly  relied  on  by  Goodall, 
Tytler,  and  Whitaker;  whereas,  as  Mr  Lain g  has 
proved,  "  these  '  Memoirs '  are  a  downright  forgery. 
Having  found  a  MS.  history  of  the  times,  Craw- 
ford expunged  every  passage  unfavourable  to  Mary, 
inserted  every  fact  or  assertion  which  he  found  in 
Camden,  Spottiswood,  or  Melvil,  whom  he  quotes 
on  the  margin  as  collateral  authorities,  and  after 
thus  compiling  memoirs  of  his  own,  protests  that, 
without  wresting  the  words,  he  has  adhered  to  the 
sense  and  meaning  of  the  original."  The  manu- 
script which  Crawford  thus  interpolated  and  falsi- 
fied has  since  been  published  by  the  Bannatyne 
Club,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Historie  and  Life  of 
King  James  the  Sext."  The  editor  of  it  remarks 
that  "  it  is  visibly  tinged  with  the  colours  of  pas- 
sion and  party  spirit;  that,  apparently,  it  is  not 


the  composition  of  a  person  actually  concerned 
in  the  great  events  which  he  commemorates,  or 
even  very  closely  allied  to  the  great  actors  in 
this  eventful  period  of  our  annals."  The  unsup- 
ported statement  of  an  anonymous  writer  of  this 
class  ought  not  to  be  received  as  evidence  against 
a  man  like  Regent  Moray,  especially  when  the 
object  of  the  statement  is  to  palliate  or  extenuate 
an  atrocious  crime  which  had  brought  deserved 
odium  on  the  party  by  whom  the  assassin  was 
encouraged  and  protected. 

Note  G,  p.  504. 
The  Burning  of  Frendraught. 

This  incident  is  one  of  the  most  mysterious  in  the 
whole  history  of  Scotland.  It  was  connected  with 
a  feud  which  arose  between  Gordon  of  Rothiemay  an  d 
Crichton  of  Frendraught,  two  gentlemen  of  Banff- 
shire, in  consequence  of  a  dispute  about  the  salmon 
fishings  in  the  Doveran.  Frendraught  obtained  a 
legal  decision  in  his  favour,  and  in  attempting, 
with  the  aid  of  his  neighbours,  to  execute  the  law 
upon  his  opponent,  a  rencontre  took  place  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1630,  in  which  Rothiemay  was 
mortally  wounded  and  several  persons  hurt  on 
both  sides.  In  revenge  for  his  father's  death,  the 
young  Laird  of  Rothiemay  laid  waste  the  lands  of 
Frendraught,  who  found  it  necessary  to  appeal  for 
protection  to  the  king  and  the  privy  council.  A 
commission,  consisting  of  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  and 
other  influential  gentlemen,  Mas  sent  to  stanch 
this  bloody  quarrel,  which  was  at  length  effected 
with  the  aid  of  the  Marquis  of  Huntley,  who  was 
chief  to  both  parties.  It  was  arranged  that  Fren- 
draught was  to  pay  fifty  thousand  marks  to  the 
widow  of  Rothiemay  as  compensation  for  the 
slaughter  of  her  husband.  "  And  so,"  says  Sir 
Robert  Gordon,  "all  parties  having  shaken  hands 
in  the  orchard  of  Strathbogie,  they  were  heartily 
reconciled." 

In  the  course  of  the  following  autumn,  a  new 
mischance  befell  the  unfortunate  Frendraught. 
A  gentleman  named  John  Meldrum,  who  had 
assisted  him  in  his  affray  with  Rothiemay,  quar- 
relled with  him  for  not  being  sufficiently  rewarded 
for  his  help  on  that  occasion,  and  carried  off  two 
horses  from  Frendraught's  lands.  Meldrum  then 
took  refuge  with  his  brother-in-law,  Leslie  of  Pit- 
caple,  and  Frendraught  repaired  thither  to  reclaim 
his  property.  The  result  was  a  scuffle  between 
the  two  parties,  in  which  a  son  of  Leslie's  was 
wounded  with  a  pistol  shot.  Frendraught  imme- 
diately repaired  to  Bog  an  Gich  Castle,  the  seat  of 
the  Marquis  of  Huntley,  to  entreat  his  interces- 
sion for  the  healing  of  this  new  quarrel,  and  was 
closely  followed  by  Pitcaple  at  the  head  of  thirty 
armed  men,  demanding  vengeance  for  his  son's 
wound.  The  marquis  seems  to  have  acted  with 
great  discretion.  He  refused  to  allow  the  two 
lairds  to  meet,  and  endeavoured  to  appease  the 
wrath  of  Pitcaple  by  representing  that  Frendraught 
was  not  to  blame  for  the  hurt  which  his  son  had 
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received.  Pitcaple,  however,  went  away  vowing 
vengeance ;  and  to  avert  another  encounter  the 
marquis  detained  Frendraught  all  night,  and  next 
day  sent  him  home  under  an  escort  commanded  by 
his  son,  Viscount  Melgum,  accompanied  by  the 
young  Laird  of  Rothiemay,  so  lately  reconciled  to 
Frendraught,  and  who,  happening  to  be  present  on 
this  occasion,  generously  offered  to  assist  in  pro- 
tecting his  former  antagonist.  The  party  reached 
Frendraught  Castle  in  safety,  and  Lord  Melgum  and 
the  rest  of  the  escort  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
laird  and  his  lady  to  remain  for  the  night.  After 
a  merry  supper  they  retired  to  rest.  "  The  vis- 
count," says  Spalding,  "  was  laid  in  ane  bed  in  the 
old  tower  going  off  the  hall,  and  standing  upon  a 
vault,  wherein  was  ane  round  hole  devised  of  old, 
just  under  his  bed.  Robert  Gordon,  his  servitor, 
and  English  Will,  his  page,  were  both  laid  in  the 
same  chamber.  The  Laird  of  Rothiemay,  with 
some  servants  beside  him,  was  laid  in  another 
chamber  just  above  Aboyne's  (Melgum's)  cham- 
ber ;  and  in  another  room  above  that  chamber 
were  laid  George  Chalmers  of  Noth,  and  George 
Gordon,  another  of  the  viscount's  servants.  With 
them  also  was  laid  Captain  Rolloch,  then  in  Fren- 
draught's  own  company.  All  being  thus  at  rest, 
about  midnight  that  dolorous  tower  took  fire  in  so 
sudden  and  furious  a  manner,  yea,  and  in  ane  clap, 
that  the  noble  viscount,  the  Laird  of  Rothiemay, 
English  Will,  Colonel  Wat,  another  of  Aboyne's 
servants,  and  other  two,  being  six  in  number,  were 
cruelly  burnt  and  tormented  to  the  death  without 
help  or  relief,  the  Laird  of  Frendraught,  his  lady, 
and  haill  household  looking  on  without  moving  or 
stirring  to  deliver  them  from  the  fury  of  this  fear- 
ful fire,  as  was  reported.  Robert  Gordon,  called 
Sutherland  Gordon,  being  in  the  viscount's  cham- 
ber, escaped  this  fire  with  the  life.  George  Chal- 
mers and  Captain  Rolloch,  being  in  the  third  room, 
escaped  this  fire  also ;  and,  as  was  said,  Aboyne 
might  have  saved  himself,  also,  if  he  would  have 
gone  out  of  doors,  which  he  would  not  do,  but 
suddenly  ran  up  stairs  to  Rothiemay's  chamber, 
and  wakened  him  to  rise,  and  as  he  was  awakening 
him  the  timber  passage  and  lofting  of  the  chamber 
hastily  takes  fire,  so  that  none  of  them  could  run 
down  stairs  again  ;  so  they  turned  to  a  window  look- 
ing to  the  close,  where  they  piteously  cried  many 
times,  '  Help !  help !  for  God's  cause.'  The  laird 
and  lady  with  their  servants,  all  seeing  and  hearing 
the  woeful  crying,  made  no  help  or  manner  of 
helping,  which  they  perceiving,  cried  oftentimes 
mercy  at  God's  hands  for  their  sins,  syne  clasped 
in  each  other's  arms,  and  cheerfully  suffered  their 
martyrdom.  Thus  died  this  noble  viscount  of 
singular  expectation,  Rothiemay,  a  brave  youth, 
and  the  rest  by  this  doleful  fire." 

Popular  suspicion  fell  upon  Frendraught  and  his 
lady,  but  evidently  without  just  cause,  for  they  had 
nothing  to  gain  by  a  crime  which  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  could  not  have  been  premedi- 
tated, and  which  from  its  atrocious  character  was 
certain  to  involve  them  in  the  most  disastrous  con- 
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sequences ;  while  all  Frcndraught's  family  papers, 
with  much  gold  and  silver,  both  in  money  and  plate, 
to  the  value  of  a  hundred  thousand  marks,  were  con- 
sumed in  the  fire.  Four  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  privy  council  made  strict  inquiry  on  the  spot  into 
this  lamentable  catastrophe.  They  found  that  the 
fire  had  originated  in  the  ground  vault  of  the  tower,, 
where  there  were  marks  of  it  in  three  several 
places,  one  of  these  being  directly  under  the  round 
hole  in  the  roof,  which  communicated  with  Mel- 
gum's apartment  above ;  but  they  were  unable  to 
determine  whether  it  was  accidental.  Meldrum, 
the  quondam  retainer  of  Frendraught,  and  brother- 
in-law  of  Pitcaple,  was  afterwards  brought  to  trial 
on  the  charge  of  having  set  fire  to  the  tower,  and 
condemned  and  executed.  But  though  he  bore  ill- 
will  to  Frendraught,  and  was  proved  to  have 
uttered  deadly  threats  against  his  life,  his  guilt  i» 
far  from  being  clear.  The  Gordons,  however,  con- 
tinued firmly  persuaded  that  Frendraught  himself 
had  wilfully  set  fire  to  the  tower,  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  the  young  Laird  of  Rothiemay;  and 
taking  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  wasted  the 
estates  of  Frendraught  time  after  time  with  fire 
and  sword,  until  this  family,  which  once  possessed 
three  parishes  (Forgue,  Inverkeithing,  and  Aber- 
chirder),  was  reduced  to  poverty,  and  in  seventy 
years  "  was  stripped  of  all  and  extinguished." — See 
Chambers'  Domestic  Annals  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  45 — 50,  76 — 79  ;  and  "  The  Burning  of  Fren- 
draught," in  Aytoun's  Ballads  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii. 
p.  155. 

Note  H,  p.  659. 

Heart  of  Montrose. 

The  extraordinary  fortunes  of  Montrose's  heart 
are  traced  in  a  letter  from  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
Alexander    Johnston,    formerly   Chief- Justice    of 
Ceylon,  which  is  dated  July  1,  1836,  and  printed 
in  the  Appendix  to  Mr.  Napier's  Life  of  Montrose. 
According  to  Sir  Alexander,  the  gold  filigree  box 
containing  the  heart  of  Montrose  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  Francis,  the  fifth  Lord  Napier  of  Mer- 
chiston,  and  by  him  given,  on  his  death-ded,  to  his 
eldest  and   favourite    daughter,   who   afterwards 
became  Mrs.  Johnston  and  Sir  Alexander's  mother. 
She  accompanied  her  husband  to  India,  and  during 
the  voyage  the  gold  box  was  struck  by  a  splinter 
in  action  with  a  French  frigate.     "  When  in  India," 
continues  Sir  Alexander,  "my  mother's   anxiety 
about  it  gave  rise  to  a  report  amongst  the  natives 
of  the  country  that  it  was  a  talisman,  and  that  who- 
ever possessed  it  would  never  be  wounded  in  battle 
or  taken  prisoner.     Owing  to  this  report  it  was 
stolen  from  her,  and  for  some  time  it   was  not 
known  what  had  become  of  it.     At  last  she  heard 
that  it  had  been  offered  for  sale   to  a  powerful 
chief,  who  had  purchased  it  for  a  large  sum  of 
money."     This  chief  was  the  pollygar,  or  captain, 
of  Pandlum-Courchy,  a  fort   and  district  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Madura.      Sir  Alexander  hap- 
pened to  pay   him  a  visit,  and  induced  him  to 
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restore  the  stolen  property.  It  was  again  lost  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnston  at  Boulogne,  during  the 
French  Revolution,  and  was  never  recovered  by 
them.  '*  We  can  scarcely  conceive  a  stranger  turn 
of  fate,"  says  Earl  Stanhope,  "  than  that  the  same 
nerves  and  sinews  which  had  throbbed  to  the 
eager  pulse  of  a  Scottish  hero  in  the  Highlands, 
should  a  century  afterwards  come  to  be  worshipped 
as  a  talisman  on  an  Indian  idol  shrine ! " 

Note  I,  p.  664. 
Treatment  of  the  Prisoners  taken  at  Dunbar. 

"  Gentlemen,  Newcastle,  Oct.  Zlst,  1650. 

"  I  received  your  letter,  dated  the  26th  October. 
In  that  you  desire  me  that  2300  of  the  Scots  pri- 
soners, now  at  Durham  or  elsewhere,  able  and  fit 
for  foot  service,  be  selected  and  marched  thence  to 
Chester  and  Liverpool,  to  be  shipped  for  the  south 
and  west  of  Ireland ;  and  that  I  should  take  special 
care  not  send  any  Highlanders:  I  am  necessitated, 
upon  receipt  of  this,  to  give  you  a  full  account  con- 
cerning the  prisoners. 

"After  the  battle  at  Dunbar,  in  Scotland,  my  lord 
general  wrote  to  me,  that  there  were  about  9000 
prisoners,  and  that  of  them  he  had  set  at  liberty  all 
those  that  were  wounded,  and,  as  he  thought,  dis- 
abled for  future  service,  and  their  number  was,  as 
Mr.  Downing  wrote,  5100.  The  rest  the  generul 
sent  to  Newcastle,  conducted  to  Berwick  by  Major 
Hopson,  and  from  Berwick  to  Newcastle  by  some 
foot,  out  of  that  garrison,  and  a  troop  of  horse. 

"  When  they  came  to  Morpeth,  the  prisoners  being 
put  into  a  large  walled  garden,  they  eat  up  raw 
.cabbages,  leaves  and  roots,  so  many,  as  the  very 
seed  and  labour,  at  Ad.  a  day  was  valued  at  £9, 
which  cabbage  (they  having  fasted,  as  they  them- 
selves said,  near  eight  days)  poisoned  their  bodies  ; 
for  as  they  were  coming  from  thence  to  Newcastle, 
some  died  by  the  way-side.  When  they  came  to 
Newcastle,  I  put  them  into  the  greatest  church  in 
the  town  ;  and  the  next  morning,  when  I  sent  them 
to  Durham,  about  140  were  sick  and  not  able  to 
march  ;  three  died  that  night,  and  some  fell  down 
in  their  march  from  Newcastle  to  Durham,  and 
died.  I  having  sent  my  lieutenant-colonel  and 
my  major  with  a  strong  guard  both  of  horse  and 
foot,  they  being  there  told  into  the  great  cathe- 
dral church,  were  counted  to  no  more  than  3000, 
although  Colonel  Fen  wick  wrote  to  me  that  there 
were  about  3500.  But  I  believe  they  were  not 
told  at  Berwick,  and  as  to  most  of  those  that  were 
lost,  it  was  in  Scotland  ;  for  I  heard  that  the 
officers  who  marched  with  them  to  Berwick,  were 
necessitated  to  kill  ahout  thirty,  fearing  the  loss  of 
them  all,  for  they  fell  down  in  great  numbers,  and 
said  they  were  not  able  to  march,  and  they  brought 
them  far  in  the  night,  so  that  doubtless  many  ran 
away. 

"When  I  sent  them  first  to  Durham,  I  wrote 
to  the  mayor,  and  desired  him  to  take  care  that 
they  wanted  for  nothing  that  was  fit  for  prisoners ; 
and  what  he  should  disburse  for  them  I  would 


repay  it.  I  also  sent  them  a  daily  supply  of  bread 
from  Newcastle,  and  an  allowance  equal  to  what 
had  been  given  to  former  prisoners;  but  their 
bodies  being  infected,  the  flux  increased  among 
them.  I  sent  many  officers  to  look  to  them,  and 
ordered  those  who  were  sick  to  be  removed  out 
of  the  cathedral  church  into  the  Bishop's  Castle, 
which  belongs  to  Mrs.  Blackiston.  Cooks  were 
provided,  and  they  had  pottage  made  with  oatmeal, 
beef  and  cabbage,  a  full  quart  at  a  meal  for  every 
prisoner.  They  had  also  coals  daily  brought  them, 
as  many  as  made  about  100  fiies  both  night  and 
day,  and  straw  to  lie  upon.  I  appointed  the  mar- 
shal to  see  all  these  things  orderly  done,  and  he 
was  allowed  eight  men  to  help  him  to  divide  the 
coals,  meat,  bread,  and  pottage  equally.  They 
were  so  unruly,  sluttish,  and  nasty,  that  it  is  not 
to  be  believed ;  they  acted  rather  like  beasts  than 
men,  so  that  the  marshal  was  allowed  forty  men  of 
the  lustiest  prisoners  to  cleanse  and  sweep  them 
every  day,  who  had  some  small  thing  given  them 
extraordinary.  The  above  provisions  were  for  those 
that  were  in  health  ;  as  to  those  that  were  sick  and 
in  the  castle,  they  had  very  good  mutton  broth,  and 
sometimes  veal  broth,  and  beef  and  mutton  boiled 
together,  and  old  women  appointed  to  look  to 
them  in  the  several  rooms :  there  was  also  a  phy- 
sician to  let  them  blood,  and  dress  such  as  were 
wounded,  and  give  the  sick  physic,  and  I  dare  confi- 
dently say,  there  was  never  the  like  care  taken  for 
any  such  number  of  prisoners  in  England. 

"Notwithstanding  all  this  many  of  them  died, 
and  few  of  any  other  disease  than  the  flux ;  some 
were  killed  by  themselves,  for  they  were  exceeding 
cruel  one  towards  another.  If  any  man  was  per- 
ceived to  have  any  money,  it  was  two  to  one  lest 
he  was  killed  before  morning,  and  robbed;  and  if 
any  had  good  cloaths,  he  that  wanted,  if  he  was 
able,  would  strangle  the  other  and  put  on  his 
cloaths. 

"  The  disease  of  the  flux  still  increasing  among 
them,  I  was  then  forced,  for  their  preservation,  if 
possible  it  might  be,  to  send  to  all  the  next  towns 
in  Durham,  within  four  or  five  miles,  to  command 
them  to  bring  in  their  milk,  for  that  was  conceived 
to  be  the  best  remedy  for  stopping  of  their  flux ; 
and  I  promised  them  what  rates  they  usually  sold 
it  for  at  the  markets,  which  was  accordingly  per- 
formed by  about  sixty  towns  and  places.  Twenty 
of  the  next  towns  to  Durham  continue  to  send 
daily  in  their  milk,  which  is  boiled,  some  with 
water,  some  with  bean  flower,  the  physicians  hold- 
ing it  exceeding  good  for  the  recovery  of  their 
health. 

"  Gentlemen,  you  cannot  but  think  strange  of 
this  long  preamble,  and  wonder  what  the  matter 
will  be.  In  short,  it  is  this  :  out  of  the  3000  pri- 
soners that  my  officers  told  into  the  cathedral 
church  at  Durham,  300  of  them,  and  fifty  from 
Newcastle,  of  the  140  left  behind,  were  delivered 
by  Major  Clarke,  by  order  of  the  council;  there 
are  about  500  sick  in  the  castle,  and  about  600 
yet  in  health  in  the  cathedral,  the  most  of  which 
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are,  in  all  probability,  Highlanders,  they  being 
hardier  than  the  rest ;  and  we  have  no  other  means 
to  distinguish  them.  About  1600  are  dead  and 
buried,  and  about  sixty  officers  are  at  the  marshal's 
in  Newcastle. 

t(  My  lord-general,  having  released  the  rest  of 
the  officers,  and  the  council  having  given  me  power 
to  make  what  men  I  thought  fit,  I  have  granted  to 
several  well-affected  persons  that  have  salt-works 
at  Shields,  and  want  servants,  forty  ;  they  have 
engaged  to  keep  them  at  work  at  their  salt-pans, 
and  I  have  taken  out  about  twelve  more  weavers 
to  begin  a  trade  of  linen-cloth,  like  the  Scots  cloth, 
and  about  forty  labourers. 

"  I  cannot  give  you  on  a  sudden  a  more  exact  ac- 
count of  the  prisoners,  neither  can  any  account  hold 
true  long,  because  they  still  die  daily,  and  doubtless 
so  they  will,  so  long  as  any  remain  in  prison.  And 
for  those  that  are  well,  if  Major  Clarke  could  have 
believed  that  they  had  been  able  to  have  marched 
on  foot,  he  would  have  marched  them  by  land ; 
but  we  perceive  that  divers  that  are  seemingly 
healthy,  and  have  not  at  all  been  sick,  suddenly 
die  ;  and  we  cannot  give  any  reason  for  it,  only  we 
apprehend  they  are  all  infected,  and  that  the 
strength  of  some  holds  it  out  till  it  reaches  their 
very  hearts. 

"  Now  you  fully  understand  the  condition  and 
number  of  the  prisoners.  What  you  please  to  direct 
I  shall  observe,  and  intend  not  to  proceed  further 
upon  this  letter  until  I  have  your  answer  upon 
what  I  have  now  written. 

"  I  am, 
"  Your  most  affectionate  servant, 

"  Ar.  Haselrigge." 

Note  K,  p.  664. 

Correspondence  between  Cromwell  and  the  Scottish 
Ministers  in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh. 

"  Foe  the  Honouhable  the  Governoe  op  the  Castle 
of  Edinburgh. 

**  Sir,  Edinburgh,  September  9th,  1650. 

"  I  received  command  from  my  lord  general  to 
desire  you  to  let  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  now 
in  the  castle  with  you,  know  that  they  have  free 
liberty  granted  them,  if  they  please  to  take  the 
pains,  to  preach  in  their  several  churches ;  and 
that  my  lord  hath  given  special  command  both  to 
officers  and  soldiers,  that  they  shall  not  in  the  least 
be  molested. 

"  I  am,  sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Edward  Wh alley." 

"  To  Commissaby-Genebal  Whalley. 
"  Sir,  Edinburgh  Castle,  September  9th,  1650. 

"  I  have  communicated  the  desire  of  your  letter 
to  such  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh  as  are 
with  me,  who  have  desired  me  to  return  this  for 
answer. 

"  That  though  they  are  ready  to  be  spent  in  their 
Master's  service,  and  to  refuse  no  suffering  so  they 


may  fulfil  their  ministry  with  joy,  yet,  perceiv- 
ing the  persecution  to  be  personal  by  the  prac- 
tice of  your  party  upon  the  ministers  of  Christ  in 
England  and  Ireland,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land since  your  unjust  invasion  thereof;  and  finding 
nothing  expressed  in  yours  whereupon  to  build  any 
security  for  their  persons  while  they  are  there,  and 
for  their  return  hither;  they  are  resolved  to  reserve 
themselves  for  better  times,  and  to  wait  upon  Him 
who  hath  hidden  His  face  for  a  while  from  the  sons 
of  Jacob. 

"  This  is  all  I  have  to  say,  but  that 
"  I  am,  sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"W.   DUNDAS." 
"  Foe  the  Honourable  the  Goveenoe  of  the  Castle 
of  Edinbuegh,  these. 

"  Sir,  Edinburgh,  September  9th,  1650. 

"  The  kindness  offered  to  the  ministers  with  you 
was  done  with  ingenuity,  thinking  it  might  have 
met  with  the  like ;  but  I  am  satisfied  to  tell  those 
with  you,  that,  if  their  Master's  service  (as  they 
call  it)  were  chiefly  in  their  eye,  imagination  of 
suffering  would  not  have  caused  such  a  return  ; 
much  less  'would'  the  practice  of  our  party,  as 
they  are  pleased  to  say,  upon  the  ministers  of 
Christ  in  England  have  been  an  argument  of  per- 
sonal persecution.  The  ministers  of  England  are 
supported,  and  have  liberty  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
though  not  to  rail,  nor,  under  the  pretence  thereof, 
to  overtop  the  civil  power,  or  debase  it  as  they 
please.  No  man  hath  been  troubled  in  Ireland  for 
preaching  the  Gospel ;  nor  has  any  minister  been 
molested  in  Scotland  since  the  coming  of  the  army 
hither.  The  speaking  of  truth  becomes  the  minis- 
ters of  Christ. 

"  When  ministers  pretend  to  a  Glorious  Refor- 
mation, and  lay  the  foundation  thereof  in  getting 
to  themselves  worldly  power;  and  can  make  worldly 
mixtures  to  accomplish  the  same,  such  as  their  lato 
agreement  with  their  king;  and  hope  by  him  to 
carry  on  their  design,  '  they  '  may  know  that  the 
Sion  promised  will  not  be  built  by  such  un tem- 
pered mortar. 

"  As  for  the  unjust  invasion  they  mention,  time 
was  when  an  army  of  Scotland  came  into  England, 
not  called  by  the  supreme  authority.  We  have 
said  in  our  papers  with  what  hearts  and  upon  what 
account  we  come ;  and  the  Lord  hath  heard  us, 
though  you  would  not,  upon  as  solemn  an  appeal 
as  any  experience  can  parallel. 

"  And  although  they  seem  to  comfort  themselves 
with  being  sons  of  Jacob,  from  whom  (they  say) 
God  hath  hid  his  face  for  a  time,  yet  it  is  no  wonder 
when  the  Lord  hath  lifted  up  his  hand  so  eminently 
against  a  family  as  he  hath  done  so  against  this, 
and  men  will  not  see  His  hand— it  is  no  wonder  if 
the  Lord  will  hide  His  face  from  such,  putting 
them  to  shame  both  for  it  and  their  hatred  of  His 
people,  as  it  is  this  day.  When  they  purely  trust 
to  the  Sword  of  the  Spirit  which  is  the  Word  of 
God,  which  is  powerful  to  bring  down  strongholds 
and  every  imagination  that  exalts  itself, — which 
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alone  is  able  to  square  and  fit  the  stones  for  the 
New  Jerusalem, — then,  and  not  before,  and  by 
that  means  and  no  other,  shall  Jerusalem,  the  City 
of  the  Lord,  which  is  to  be  the  praise  of  the  whole 
earth,  be  built;  the  Sion  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel. 
"  I  have  nothing  to  say,  but  that 
"I  am,  sir, 

"  Your  humble  servant, 
"  Oliver  Cromwell." 

"  To  the  Eight  Honourable  the  Loed  Cromwell, 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  English  Army. 

"  My  Lord,        Edinburgh  Castle,  September  9th,  1650. 

"  Yours  I  have  communicated  to  those  with  me 
whom  it  concerned,  who  desire  me  to  return  this 
answer: 

"  That  their  ingenuity  in  prosecuting  the  ends  of 
the  Covenant,  according  to  their  vocation  and  place, 
and  in  adhering  to  their  first  principles,  is  well 
known ;  and  one  of  their  greatest  regrets  is  that 
they  have  not  been  met  with  the  like.  That  when 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  have  been  imprisoned, 
deprived  of  their  benefices,  sequestrated,  forced  to 
flee  from  their  dwellings,  and  bitterly  threatened 
for  their  faithful  declaring  the  will  of  God  against 
the  Godless  and  wicked  proceedings  of  men,  it 
cannot  be  accounted  an  imaginary  fear  of  suffering 
in  such  as  are  resolved  to  follow  the  like  freedom 
and  faithfulness  in  discharge  of  their  Master's  mes- 
sage. That  it  savours  not  of  ingenuity  to  promise 
liberty  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  to  limit  the 
preachers  thereof,  that  they  must  not  speak  against 
the  sins  and  enormities  of  civil  powers ;  since  their 
commission  carrieth  them  to  speak  the  word  of  the 
Lord  unto,  and  to  reprove  the  sins  of  persons  of  all 
ranks,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  That  to 
impose  the  name  of  '  railing' upon  such  faithful 
freedom,  was  the  old  practice  of  malignants  against 
the  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  who  laid  open  to  the 
people  the  wickedness  of  their  ways,  lest  men 
should  be  ensnared  thereby. 

"  That  their  consciences  bear  them  record,  and  all 
their  hearers  do  know,  that  they  meddle  not  with 
civil  affairs  farther  than  to  hold  forth  the  rule  of 
the  Word,  by  which  the  straightness  and  crooked- 
ness of  men's  actions  are  made  evident.  But  they 
are  sorry  they  have  such  cause  to  regret  that  men  of 
mere  civil  place  and  employment  should  usurp  the 
calling  and  employment  of  the  ministry,  to  the 
scandal  of  the  reformed  kirks,  and  particularly  in 
Scotland,  contrary  to  the  government  and  dis- 
cipline therein  established, — to  the  maintenance 
whereof  you  are  bound  by  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant. 

"Thus  far  they  have  thought  fit  to  vindicate 
their  return  to  the  offer  in  Colonel  Whalley's  letter. 
The  other  part  of  yours  which  concerns  the  public 
as  well  as  them,  they  conceive  hath  all  been 
answered  sufficiently  in  the  public  papers  of  the 
State  and  Kirk.  Only  to  that  of  the  success  upon 
your  'solemn  appeal,'  they  say  again  what  was 
said  to  it  before,  That  they  have  not  so  learned 
Christ  as  to  hang  the  equity  of  their  cause  upon 


events,  but  desire  to  have  their  hearts  established 
in  the  love  of  the  truth  in  all  the  tribulations  that 
befall  them. 

"  I  do  only  add  that 

"  I  am,  my  lord, 
"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  W.  Dundas." 

"  For  thb  Governor  of  the  Edinburgh  Castle,  these. 
"  Sir,  Edinburgh,  September  12th,  1650. 

"  Because  I  am  at  reasonable  good  leisure,  I 
cannot  let  such  gross  mistakes  andunconsequential 
reasonings  pass  without  some  notice  taken  of  them. 
And  first,  their  ingenuity  in  relation  to  the  Cove- 
nant for  which  they  commend  themselves,  doth  no 
more  justify  their  want  of  ingenuity  in  answer  to 
Colonel  Whalley's  Christian  offer,  concerning  which 
my  letter  charged  them  with  guiltiness  'and'  defi- 
ciency, than  their  bearing  witness  to  themselves  of 
their  adhering  to  their  first  principles,  and  inge- 
nuity in  persecuting  the  ends  of  the  Covenant, 
justifies  them  so  to  have  done  merely  because  they 
say  so.  They  must  give  more  leave  henceforwards, 
for  Christ  will  have  it  so, — nill  they,  will  they, — 
and  they  must  have  patience  to  have  the  truth  of 
their  doctrines  and  sayings  tried  by  the  sure  touch- 
stone of  the  Word  of  God.  And  if  there  be  a 
liberty  and  duty  of  trial,  there  is  a  liberty  of  judg- 
ment also  for  them  that  may  and  ought  to  try ; 
which,  being  so,  they  must  give  others  leave  to 
think  and  say  that  they  can  appeal  to  equal  judges, 
Who  have  been  the  truest  fulfillers  of  the  most  real 
and  equitable  ends  of  the  Covenant  ? 

"  But  if  these  gentlemen  do  assume  to  themselves 
to  be  the  infallible  expositors  of  the  Covenant,  as 
they  do  too  much  to  their  auditories,  '  to  be  the 
infallible  expositors'  of  the  Scriptures  '  also,' count- 
ing a  different  sense  and  judgment  from  theirs — 
breach  of  covenant  and  heresy — no  marvel  they 
judge  of  others  so  authoritatively  and  severely. 
But  we  have  not  so  learned  Christ.  We  look  at 
ministers  as  helpers  of,  not  lords  over,  God's  people. 
I  appeal  to  their  consciences,  whether  any  person 
trying  their  doctrines,  and  dissenting,  shall  not 
incur  the  censure  of  Sectary  ?  And  what  is  this 
but  to  deny  Christians  their  liberty,  and  assume  the 
Infallible  Chair  ?  What  doth  he  whom  we  would 
not  be  likened  unto  (the  Pope)  do  more  than  this  ? 

"  In  the  second  place,  it  is  affirmed  that  ■  the  mi- 
nisters of  the  Gospel  have  been  imprisoned,  de- 
prived of  their  benefices,  sequestered,  forced  to  fly 
from  their  dwellings,  and  bitterly  threatened,  for 
their  faithful  declaring  of  the  will  of  God;'  that 
they  have  been  limited  that  they  might  not  ■  speak 
against  the  sins  and  enormities  of  the  civil  powers;' 
that  to  'impose  the  name  of  railing  upon  such 
faithful  freedom,  was  the  old  practice  of  malig- 
nants against  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel,'  &c. 
Now,  if  the  civil  authority,  or  that  part  of  it  which 
continued  faithful  to  their  trust,  'and'  true  to  the 
ends  of  the  Covenant,  did,  in  answer  to  their  con- 
sciences, turn  out  a  tyrant,  in  a  way  which  the 
Christians  in  after  times  will  mention  with  honour, 
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and  all  tyrants  in  after  times  look  at  with  fear;  and 
•if  while  many  thousands  of  saints  in  England 
rejoice  to  think  of  it,  and  have  received  from  the 
hand  of  God  a  liberty  from  the  like  usurpations, 
and  have  cast  off  him  who  trod  in  his  father's 
steps,  doing  mischief  as  far  as  he  was  able  (whom 
you  have  received  like  fire  into  your  bosom, — of 
which  God  will,  I  trust,  in  time  make  you  sensible); 
if,  'I  say,'  ministers  railing  at  the  civil  power,  and 
calling  them  murderers  and  the  like  for  doing  these 
things,  have  been  dealt  with  as  you  mention,  will 
this  be  found  a  *  personal  persecution  ? '  Or  is  sin 
so,  because  they  say  so  ?  They  that  acted  this 
great  business  have  given  a  reason  of  their  faith  in 
the  action  ;  and  some  are  here  ready  further  to  do 
it  against  all  gainsayers. 

M  But  it  will  be  found  that  these  reprovers  do  not 
only  make  themselves  the  judges  and  determiners 
of  sin,  that  so  they  may  reprove ;  but  they  also  took 
liberty  to  stir  up  the  people  to  blood  and  arms,  and 
would  have  brought  a  war  upon  England,  as  hath 
been  upon  Scotland,  had  not  God  prevented  it. 
And  if  such  severity  as  hath  been  expressed  towards 
them  be  worthy  of  the  name  of  ■  personal  per- 
secution,' let  all  uninterested  men  judge;  'and' 
whether  the  calling  of  the  practice  '  railing '  be  to 
be  paralleled  with  the  malignants'  imputation  upon 
the  ministers,  for  speaking  against  the  Popish  in- 
novations in  the  Prelates'  times,  and  the  '  other ' 
tyrannical  and  wicked  practices  then  on  foot,  let 
your  own  consciences  mind  you  ! 

"  The  Roman  emperors,  in  Christ  and  his  apostles' 
times,  were  usurpers  and  intruders  upon  the  Jewish 
state ;  yet  what  footstep  have  ye  either  of  our 
blessed  Saviour's  so  much  as  willingness  to  the 
dividing  of  an  inheritance,  or  their  '  ever'  meddling 
in  that  kind  ?  This  was  not  practised  by  the 
church  since  our  Saviour's  time,  till  Antichrist, 
assuming  the  Infallible  Chair,  and  all  that  he  called 
church  to  be  under  him,  practised  this  authorita- 
tively over  civil  governors.  The  way  to  fulfil  your 
ministry  with  joy,  is  to  preach  the  Gospel,  which  I 
wish  some  who  take  pleasure  in  reproofs  at  a  ven- 
ture, do  not  forget  too  much  to  do ! 

u  Thirdly,  you  say,  you  have  just  cause  to  regret 
that  men  of  civil  employments  should  usurp  the  call- 
ing and  employment  of  the  ministry,  to  the  scandal 
of  the  reformed  kirks.  Are  you  troubled  that 
Christ  is  preached?  Is  preaching  so  exclusively 
your  function  ?  Doth  it  scandalise  the  Reformed 
Kirks,  and  Scotland  in  particular  ?  Away  with  the 
Covenant,  if  this  be  so !  I  thought  the  Covenant,  and 
these  '  professors  of  it,'  could  have  been  willing  that 
any  should  speak  good  of  the  name  of  Christ ;  if 
not,  it  is  no  covenant  of  God's  approving  ;  nor  are 
these  kirks  you  mention  insomuch  the  spouse  of 
Christ.  Where  do  you  find  in  the  Scripture  a 
ground  to  warrant  such  an  assertion,  that  preaching 
is  exclusively  your  function  ?  Though  an  ap- 
probation from  men  hath  order  in  it,  and  may  do 
well,  yet  he  that  hath  no  better  warrant  than 
that,  hath  none  at  all.  I  hope  He  that  ascended 
up  on  high   may  give   His    gifts    to  whom  He 


pleases ;  and  if  those  gifts  be  the  seal  of  mission, 
be  not  'you' envious  though  Eldad  and  Medad 
prophesy.  You  know  who  bids  us  covet  earnestly 
the  best  gifts,  but  chiefly  that  we  may  prophesy  ; 
which  the  apostle  explains  there  to  be  a  speak- 
ing to  instruction,  and  edification,  and  comfort, 
— which  speaking,  the  instructed,  the  edified  and 
comforted,  can  best  tell  the  energy  and  effect 
of,  '  and  say  whether  it  is  genuine.'  If  such  evi- 
dence be,  I  say  again,  take  heed  you  envy  not  for 
your  own  sakes,  lest  you  be  guilty  of  a  greater 
fault  than  Moses  reproved  in  Joshua  for  envying 
for  his  sake. 

"  Indeed,  you  err  through  mistaking  the  Scrip- 
tures. Approbation  is  an  act  of  convenience  in 
respect  of  order ;  not  of  necessity,  to  give  faculty 
to  preach  the  Gospel.  Your  pretended  fear  lest 
error  should  step  in,  is  like  the  man  who  would 
keep  all  the  wine  out  of  the  country  lest  men 
should  be  drunk.  It  will  be  found  an  unjust  and 
unwise  jealousy,  to  deprive  a  man  of  his  natural 
liberty  upon  a  supposition  he  will  abuse  it.  When 
he  doth  abuse  it,  judge.  If  a  man  speak  foolishly, 
ye  suffer  him  gladly,  because  ye  are  wise  ;  if  erro- 
neously, the  truth  more  appears  by  your  conviction 
'of  him.'  Stop  such  a  man's  mouth  by  sound 
words  which  cannot  be  gainsayed.  If  he  speak 
blasphemously,  or  to  the  disturbance  of  the  public 
peace,  let  the  civil  magistrate  punish  him ;  if  truly, 
rejoice  in  the  truth.  And  if  you  will  call  our 
speakings  together  since  we  came  into  Scotland,  to 
provoke  one  another  to  love  and  good  works,  to 
faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  repentance 
from  dead  works ;  '  and '  charity  and  love  towards 
you  to  pray  and  mourn  for  you,  and  for  your  better 
returns  to  '  our  love  of  you,'  and  your  incredulity 
of  our  professions  of  love  to  you,  of  the  truth  of 
which  we  have  made  our  solemn  and  humble  appeals 
to  the  Lord  our  God,  which  He  hath  heard  and 
borne  witness  to;  if  you  will  call  things  scandalous 
to  the  kirk,  and  against  the  Covenant,  because  done 
by  men  of  civil  callings,  we  rejoice  in  them,  not- 
withstanding what  you  say. 

"For  a  conclusion:  In  answer  to  the  witness  of 
God  upon  our  solemn  appeal,  you  say  you  have  not 
so  learned  Christ  '  as'  to  hang  the  equity  of  your 
cause  upon  events.  We,  '  for  our  part,'  could  wish 
blindness  have  not  been  upon  your  eyes  to  all  those 
marvellous  dispensations  which  God  hath  lately 
wrought  in  England.  But  did  you  not  solemnly 
appeal  and  pray?  Did  not  we  do  so  too?  And 
ought  not  you  and  we  to  think,  with  fear  and 
trembling,  of  the  hand  of  the  Great  God,  in  this 
mighty  and  strange  appearance  of  His,  instead  of 
slightly  calling  it  an  'event!'  Were  not  both 
your  and  our  expectations  renewed  for  time  to 
time,  whilst  we  waited  upon  God,  to  see  which 
way  He  would  manifest  Himself  upon  our  appeals  ? 
and  shall  we,  after  all  these  our  prayers,  fastings, 
tears,  expectations,  and  solemn  appeals,  call  these 
bare  '  events  ? '     The  Lord  pity  you. 

"  Surely  we,  *  for  our  part,'  fear ;  because  it  hath 
been  a  merciful  and  gracious  deliverance  to  us.     I 
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beseech  you  in  the  bowels  of  Christ,  search  after 
the  mind  of  the  Lord  in  it  towards  you,  and  we 
shall  help  you  by  our  prayers,  that  ycu  may  find 
it  out ;  for  yet  (if  we  know  our  hearts  at  all)  our 
bowels  do,  in  Christ  Jesus,  yearn  after  the  godly 
in  Scotland.  We  know  there  are  stumbling-blocks 
which  hinder  you:  the  personal  prejudices  you 
have  taken  up  against  us  and  our  ways,  wherein  we 
cannot  but  think  some  occasion  has  been  given, 
and  for  which  we  mourn ;  the  apprehension  you 
have  that  we  have  hindered  the  glorious  Reforma- 
tion you  think  you  were  upon  ;  I  am  persuaded 
these  and  such  like  bind  you  up  from  an  under- 
standing and  yielding  to  the  mind  of  God  in  this 
great  day  of  His  power  and  visitation.  And,  if  I 
be  rightly  informed,  the  late  blow  you  received  is 
attributed  to  profane  counsels  and  conduct,  and 
mixtures  in  your  army,  and  such  like.  The  natural 
man  will  not  find  out  the  course.  Look  up  to  the 
Lord,  that  he  may  tell  it  you;  which  that  He  would 
do,  shall  be  the  fervent  prayer  of 

"  Your  loving  friend  and  servant, 
H  Oliver  Cboaiwell." 

Note  L,  p.  730. 

Murder  of  John  Brown  of  Priesthill. 

Mr.  Aytoun,  in  his  Lays  of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers, 
has  presumed  to  take  Lord  Macaulay  to  task  for  his 
account  of  this  dastardly  murder,  and  to  deny  that 
any  such  crime  was  ever  perpetrated  by  Claver- 
house.  "  For  thirty-three  years  after  the  revolution" 
he  says,  "  the  details  of  this  atrocious  murder  were 
never  revealed  to  the  public.  Nowhere  in  print  or 
pamphlet,  memoir,  history  or  declaration,  published 
previously  to  Wodrow,  does  even  the  name  of  John 
Brown  occur,  save  once  in  the  Cloud  of  Witnesses, 
a  work  which  appeared  in  1714;  and  in  that  work 
no  details  are  given,  the  narrative  being  compre- 
hended in  a  couple  of  lines.  I  have  searched  for  it 
amidst  all  the  records  of  the  so-called  Martyrology, 
but  cannot  find  a  trace  of  it  elsewhere  until  the  Rev. 
Robert  Wodrow  thought  fit  to  place  the  tale,  with 

all  its  circumstantiality,   in   his    History 

Claverhouse  had  enemies  enough  to  insure  the  cir- 
culation of  such  a  damning  tale,  supposing  it  to 
have  been  true,  long  before  he  had  lain  for  two  and 
thirty  years  in  his  grave.  He  was  not  without 
eulogists,  whose  tribute  to  his  memory  was  as  gall 
and  wormwood  to  their  opponents,  and  in  whose 
teeth  most  assuredly  the  details  of  such  a  dastardly 
and  unprovoked  murder  would  have  been  cast. 
Yet  no  man  charged  him  with  it.  More  than  a 
generation  passed  away,  the  two  kingdoms  had 
been  united,  and  Mar's  insurrection  quelled,  before 
the  miracle-mongering  minister  of  Eastwood  *  ven- 
tured, upon  no   documentary  authority   at  all,  to 

*  Wodrow  was  both  an  honest  man  and  a  singularly 
painstaking  and  candid  writer.  But  Mr.  Aytoun  attempts 
to  discredit  his  testimony,  because,  like  most  men  of  his 
age,  he  was  a  believer  in  witches,  and  in  the  stories  respect- 
ing the  personal  appearances  of  the  devil:  an  objection 
which  applies  equally  to  Dr.  Johnson,  and  to  some  of  the 
most  eminent  men  our  country  has  produced. 


concoct  and  publish  the  story  which  Mr.  Macaulay 
has  adopted  without  scruple." — Lays  of  the  Scot- 
tish Cavaliers,  p.  334. 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  characterize 
properly  these  astounding  statements,  without  em- 
ploying epithets  inconsistent  with  the  courtesies  of 
literary  controversy.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Aytoun 
charges  Wodrow  with  "  concocting"  the  story  upon 
"no  documentary  authority  at  all,"  and  yet  admits 
that  he  had  read  the  Cloud  of  Witnesses  (published 
seven  years  before  Wodrow's  History),  in  which 
the  story  of  the  Priesthill  tragedy  is  inserted  in  the 
following  terms  : — "  The  said  Claverhouse,  in  May 
1685,  apprehended  John  Brown  in  Priesthill,  in 
the  parish  of  Moorkirk,  in  the  shire  of  Ayr,  being 
at  work  about  his  own  house,  and  shot  him  dead 
before  his  own  door,  in  the  presence  of  his  wife." 
Secondly,  Mr.  Aytoun  affirms  that  "  nowhere  in 
print  or  pamphlet,  memoir,  history,  or  declaration 
published  previously  to  Wodrow,  does  even  t lie- 
name  of  John  Brown  occur,  save  once  in  the  Cloud 
of  Witnesses."  Mr.  Aytoun  thus  admits  that  he 
has  read  the  work  here  referred  to,  and  it  expressly 
quotes  as  its  authority,  M  a  Print  intituled  '  A  Short 
Memorial  of  the  Sufferings  and  Grievances  of  the 
Presbyterians  in  Scotland,'  printed  in  the  year 
1690,"  in  which  the  murder  of  John  Brown,  in 
1685,  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  among  the  bar- 
barities perpetrated  by  Claverhouse.  Again,  in  an 
appendix  to  the  celebrated  "Answer  to  the  Scotch 
Presbyterian  Eloquence,"  published  in  1693,  there 
is  a  "  list  of  those  murdered  in  cold  blood  without 
tryal,  conviction,  or  any  colour  of  law,"  and  among 
these  we  find  the  following : — "  May,  1685,  the  said 
Graeme  of  Claverhouse  shot  John  Brown  of  Priest- 
hill, in  the  parish  of  Moorkirk,  in  the  shire  of  Air, 
as  at  his  work  before  his  own  door,  in  presence  of 
his  wife."  Mr.  Aytoun  speaks  once  and  again  of 
this  story  having  been  derived  solely  from  tradi- 
tion ;  whereas  Wodrow  expressly  states,  not  only 
that  his  account  of  John  Brown's  character  was 
derived  from  "  people  of  sense  and  credit  yet  alive 
who  knew  him,"  but  that  his  narrative  of  the 
murder  was  compiled  from  "informations"  or 
written  documents;  and  accordingly  there  is,  in 
another  hand  than  Wodrow's,  a  written  account  of 
the  murder  preserved  among  the  historian's  M.SS. 
in  the  library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  at  Edin- 
burgh. 

A  minute  account  of  the  death  of  the  Christian 
carrier  is  given  by  Patrick  Walker,  the  travelling 
pedlar,  whose  biographies  of  Peden,  Cameron, 
Cargill,  and  other  leading  covenanters,  were  long 
highly  prized  by  the  Scottish  peasantry.  Mr. 
Aytoun  affirms  that  Walker,  who  received  his  infor- 
mation respecting  Brown  from  his  wife,  while 
"  sitting  upon  her  husband's  gravestone,  utterly  con- 
tradicts Wodrow  and  his  follower,  Mr.  Macaulay, 
in  every  important  particular  relative  to  the  de- 
tails,"— a  statement  nearly  as  wide  of  the  truth  as 
the  other  assertions  of  Mr.  Aytoun  respecting  this 
tragedy.  So  far  from  contradicting,  the  two  nar- 
ratives corroborate  each  other  in  a  very  remarkable 
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manner.  "  They  both  agree  as  to  the  date — the 
identity  of  the  man  murdered — his  character  and 
occupation — the  work  he  was  engaged  in  when 
Claverhouse  and  his  troop  surrounded  him — the 
carrying  him  back  to  his  own  door — his  prayer 
before  his  death— his  wife  standing  by  with  her 
child  in  her  arms — her  address  to  Graham  when  all 
was  over,  and  his  profane  reply."  They  differ  in 
one  particular  only.  Wodrow  says  Claverhouse 
himself  shot  Brown,  while  Walker  says  he  was 
killed  by  the  soldiers.  As  the  narrative  of  the 
latter  was  derived  from  Brown's  wife,  it  is  probable 
that,  as  she  "  was  in  danger  to  faint,"  and  "  her 
eyes  were  dazzled,"  when  her  husband's  life  was 
taken,  she  could  not  tell  distinctly  from  whom  the 
shot  came,  and  may  have  fallen  into  a  mistake 
regarding  this  circumstance.  But  it  matters  nothing 
to  the  point  in  dispute,  or  to  the  character  of  the 
murder  itself,  whether  the  fatal  shot  was  fired  by 
Claverhouse  himself,  or  by  the  soldiers  who  were  but 
his  tools,  and  bound  by  military  law  to  obey  his 
commands.  "  Whichever  way  it  be  taken,  it  is  the 
same  cold,  passionless,  remorseless  murder,  which 
it  is  a  disgrace  to  British  literature  and  to  the 
civilization  of  our  age  and  country  to  defend." 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  whose  idolatry  of  Claverhouse 
and  hatred  of  the  covenanters  has  left  a  deep  stain 
ou  his  memory,  attempts  to  palliate  this  deed  by 
alleging  that  Brown  was  a  rebel.  He  omits  to 
state,  however,  that  the  sole  act  of  rebellion  which 
Brown  committed,  was  his  refusal  to  hear  the 
episcopal  ministers,  and  his  affording  refuge  to  the 
persecuted  covenanters.  Mr.  Aytoun,  following  in 
Sir  Walter's  wake,  talks  of  Brown  being  a  "  rebel" 
and  "  an  outlaw,"  and  refers  to  the  fact  that  his 
name  appears  in  a  list  of  fugitives  from  the  perse- 
cution of  the  High  Commission  Court,  though  he 
takes  care  to  omit  from  his  quotation  the  statement 
of  Brown's  offence  as  being  "  for  reset" — that  is,  for 
harbouring  the  persecuted  covenanters.  Even 
though  Brown  had  been  justly  proclaimed  a  rebel 
and  an  outlaw,  Claverhouse  had  no  authority,  either 
from  the  common  law  of  Scotland,  or  from  any 
special  warrant,  to  put  him  to  death.  The  procla- 
mation issued  by  the  privy  council  to  which  Mr. 
Aytoun  refers,  merely  requires  the  lieges  "  not  only 
not  to  comfort  or  harbour  the  said  persons,  but 
likewise  to  do  their  utmost  endeavours  to  apprehend 
them  as  far  as  in  their  power."  Mr.  Aytoun 
speaks  of  "  the  act  against  conventicles,  which  has 
been  so  much  abused :"  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
abuse  over  much  this  infamous  act,  which  declared 
that  all  who  should  preach  in  houses  or  in  the 
fields,  and  all  hearers  in  the  fields  of  the  presby- 
tertan  ministers,  should  be  punished  with  death. 
But  this  act  furnished  no  authority  to  Claverhouse 
for  the  murder  of  the  "  Christian  carrier ;"  for,  as 
Mr.  Aytoun  is  compelled  to  admit,  it  was  not 
passed  until  several  days  after  the  date  of  that 
event. 

Mr.  Aytoun  is  exceedingly  wroth  with  Lord 
Macaulay  for  terming  Claverhouse  "  rapacious." 
"  Rapacity,"  he  says,  "  is  a    new  charge.     The 


worst  foe  of  Claverhouse  never  yet  hinted  that  there 
was  anything  mean  or  sordid  in  his  disposition.  No 
instance  of  bribery  can  be  alleged  against  him  ;  he 
levied  no  contributions  ;  and,  with  every  opportu- 
nity in  his  reach  of  amassing  a  large  fortune,  he 
died  in  comparative  poverty.  I  am  certain  that  no 
man  really  acquainted  with  Scottish  hibtory  will 
gainsay  me  in  this;  and  as  this  particular  charge 
has  been  brought  forward  without  a  shadow  of 
authority  to  support  it,  I  can  only  express  my 
regret  that  an  author  who  can  write  so  well  should 
be  so  reckless  in  the  choice  of  his  epithets."  These 
statements  are  certainly  of  a  very  extraordinary 
kind,  and  Mr.  Aytoun  can  escape  conviction  of  the 
crime  of  wilful  falsehood  only  by  pleading  guilty  to 
the  scarcely  more  venial  offence  of  gross  and  wilful 
ignorance.  The  notorious  rapacity  of  Claverhouse 
has  been  mentioned  by  every  writer  who  enters 
into  the  history  of  these  dismal  times.  Lauder 
of  Fountainhall,  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
and  no  friend  to  the  covenanters,  has  given,  in  his 
"  Historical  Notices  of  Scottish  Affairs,"  a  most  vivid 
picture  of  the  exactions  of  this  bloody  persecutor, 
and  the  mingled  meanness  and  ferocity  by  which  his 
conduct  was  marked.  He  spoiled  the  houses  of  his 
wretched  victims,  and  exacted  the  uttermost  farthi  ng 
of  the  fines  imposed  upon  them.  He  released  some 
of  those  whom  he  had  imprisoned  for  nonconformity, 
on  receiving  from  them  bonds  for  the  payment  of 
1000  marks  a-piece.  Having  obtained  a  gift  of  the 
ferfeited  estate  of  McDougal  of  Freuch,  he  was  not 
contented  with  grasping  the  property  of  this  unfor- 
tunate gentleman,  but  raised  suits  for  the  recovery 
of  debts  which  had  been  due  to  him,  and  to  which, 
under  the  gift  of  forfeiture,  the  rapacious  persecutor 
had  acquired  aright.  SirJohnDalrymple.and  some 
others  of  the  county  gentlemen  of  Galloway,  indig- 
nant at  these  oppressive  proceedings,  endeavoured 
to  protect  their  tenants  from  the  exactions  of  Cla- 
verhouse, and  Sir  John,  as  heritable  bailie  of  the 
district,  inflicted  small  fines  on  the  persons  accused 
of  absenting  themselves  from  the  church,  in  order 
to  rescue  them  from  the  clutches  of  their  oppressor; 
Claverhouse,  in  consequence,  presented  a  complaint 
to  the  privy  council  against  Sir  John,  whom  he 
accused  of  stirring  up  disaffection  by  his  lenity,  and 
of  imposing  "  mock  fynes  upon  delinquents,  not :  he 
fiftieth  or  sixtieth  part  of  what  the  law  appointed, 
only  to  prevent  Claverse's  fynes,  ....  and 
had  misrepresented  him  as  one  who  had  cheated 
the  king's  treasury,  in  exacting  the  fynes  of  heii- 
tors  and  not  counting  for  them ;  at  leist  falsely 
giving  in  a  charge  to  the  exchequer  far  below  his 
intromissions."  This  charge  was  strictly  true.  The 
crown  officers  were  actually  compelled  to  resort  to 
legal  proceedings  in  order  to  make  him  disgorge 
the  forfeited  possessions  of  the  covenanters  which 
he  was  bound  to  have  paid  into  the  exchequer,  as, 
in  law,  they  belonged  to  the  crown  until  they  were 
gifted  away.  Not  contented  with  plundering  the 
covenanters,  this  "honourable man,"  Lord  Fountain- 
hall  tells  us,  tried  to  cheat  his  brother  persecutor, 
the  Chancellor  Quccnsberry,  out  of  the  Barony  of 
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Dudhope  and  Constabulary  of  Dundee,  which  had 
been  gifted  to  Queensberry  on  condition  that  he 
should  sell  it  to  Claverhouse  at  twenty  years'  pur- 
chase. Claverhouse  tried  to  get  rid  of  this  portion 
of  the  bargain  by  telling  a  deliberate  falsehood  (for 
which  he  was  reprimanded  in  open  court),  to  the  effect 
that  Queensberry  had  agreed  to  give  him  the  estate 
for  nothing.  So  much  for  the  integrity  and  gene- 
rosity of  this  "man  of  high  and  chivalrous  honour," 
■whose  worst  foe,  according  to  Mr.  Aytoun,  "  never 
yet  hinted  that  there  was  anything  mean  or  sordid 
in  his  disposition." 

Mr.  Aytoun  speaks  in  glowing  terms  of  the  tri- 
butes which  certain  eulogists  paid  to  the  memory 
of  Claverhouse.  The  exact  amount  of  credit  due  to 
these  tributes,  is  shown  by  the  following  specimen, 
which  proceeds  from  the  author  of  the  "  Memoirs  of 
Sir  Ewen  Cameron  :" — "There  was  no  part  of  the 
Belles  Lettres  which  he  [Graham]  had  not  studyed 
with  great  care  and  exactness ;  he  was  much  master 
in  the  epistolary  way  of  writing."  Mr.  Aytoun,  too, 
speaks  of  the  "accomplishments"  of  the  "noble 
stripling,"  Claverhouse ;  the  extent  and  value  of 
which  may  be  learned  from  the  following  speci- 
mens of  his  "  epistolary  way  of  writing  :" — 

*  My  Lord, — They  tell  me  that  the  one  end  of 
the  bridge  of  Dumbfrich  is  in  Galaua,  and  that  they 
may  hold  conventicles  at  our  nose  ;  we  not  dare  to 
dissipat  them,  seeing  our  orders  confines  us  to 
Dumfriche  and  Anandell." 

u  Everybody  gave  out  that  house  for  a  bayr,  but 
when  they  saw  that  ther  was  no  quarter  for  it,  and 
that  we  was  com  on  the  place,  nobody  had  the 
impodence  to  deny  it  to  have  been  built  a  purpose 
for  meeting,  and  that  upon  the  expence  of  the 
comon  purse  of  the  disaffected. 

"They  wer  not  preaching,  and  had  got  away 
all  there  women  and  shildring,  ....  but, 
in  end  they  perceiving  that  we  had  the  better  of 
them  in  skirmish,  they  resolved  a  generall  engadg- 
ment,  and  imediatly  advanced  with  there  foot,  the 
horse  folouing;  they  came  throght  the  lotche, 
and  the  greatest  body  of  all  made  up  against  my 
troupe."*— (Abridged  from  an  article  on  "  Claver- 
house, by  Macaulay  and  Aytoun,"  in  the  North 
British  Review,  vol.  xiii.) 

Note  M,  p.  765. 

Trial  and  Execution  of  Thomas  Aikenhead. 

Lord  Macaulay  has  narrated  this,  the  only  instance 
of  capital  punishment  for  blasphemy  in  Scotland, 
in  very  exaggerated  terms,  and  has  done  injustice 
especially  to  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  in  stating 
the  part  which  he  alleges  they  took  in  this  tragic 
incident.  He  accuses  them  of  being  deaf  to  the 
entreaties  of  the  miserable  youth  when  he  en- 
treated, not  for  pardon,  but  for  a  little  more  time  to 
receive  their  instructions,  and  to  pray  to  Heaven  for 
mercy ;  of  demanding  not  only  the  poor  boy's 
death,  but  his  speedy  death,  though  it  should  be 

*  Letters  of  John  Graham  of  Claverhouse.  Trinted  for 
the  Bannatyne  Club. 


his  eternal  death,  and  of  crying  out  even  from 
their  pulpits  for  cutting  him  off.  And  he  winds 
up  his  account  of  the  execution  with  this  statement, 
"  The  preachers,  who  were  the  boy's  murderers, 
crowded  round  him  at  the  gallows,  and  while  he 
was  struggling  in  his  last  agony  insulted  Heaven 
with  prayers  more  blasphemous  than  anything 
that  he  had  uttered.  "NVodrow  has  told  no 
blacker  story  of  Dundee."  The  greater  part  of 
these  charges  rest  upon  no  authority  whatever. 
The  eloquent  and  imaginative  writer  refers  to  the 
"Postman"  and  "Howell's  State  Trials"  as  the 
sources  from  which  his  narrative  is  drawn.  The 
former  makes  no  mention  of  the  ministers,  except 
that  several  of  them  assisted  Aikenhead  in  his  last 
moments,  and  that  before  leaving  the  prison  they 
prayed  with  him  at  his  own  request.  Howell 
quotes  a  passage  from  a  private  letter,  which  states 
that  "  it  was  told  it  (the  reprieve)  could  not  be 
granted  unless  the  ministers  would  intercede  ;  but 
they,  out  of  a  pious,  though  I  think  ignorant  zeal, 
spoke  and  preached  for  cutting  him  off."  This 
report,  for  it  is  nothing  more,  is  flatly  contradicted 
by  a  statement  in  the  preface  to  "  Two  Discourses 
by  William  Lorimer,"  preached  at  the  time  of 
Aikenhead's  execution,  which  shows  the  part  the 
ministers  really  took  in  this  unhappy  affair.  "  I 
am  sure,"  says  Mr.  Lorimer,  "  the  ministers  of  the 
Established  Church  used  him  with  an  affectionate 
tenderness,  and  took  much  pains  with  him  to  bring 
him  to  faith  and  repentance,  and  to  save  his  soul ; 
yea,  and  some  of  the  ministers,  to  my  certain  know- 
ledge, and  particularly  the  late  reverend,  learned, 
prudent,  peaceable,  and  pious  Mr.  George Meldrum, 
then  minister  of  the  Tron  Church,  interceded  for 
him  with  the  government,  and  solicited  for  his  par- 
don ;  and  when  that  could  not  be  obtained,  he  desired 
a  reprieve  for  him,  and  I  joined  with  him  in  it. 
This  was  the  day  before  his  execution.  The 
chancellor  was  willing  to  have  granted  him  a  re- 
prieve, but  could  not  do  it  without  the  advice  of 
the  privy  council  and  the  judges ;  and  to  show  his 
willingness  he  called  the  council  and  the  judges, 
who  debated  the  matter,  and  then  carried  it  by 
plurality  of  votes  for  his  execution,  according  to 
the  sentence  of  the  judges,  that  there  might  be  a 
stop  put  to  that  contagion  of  blasphemy." 

The  execution  of  this  wretched  youth  cannot  be 
justified,  but  it  is  certainly  unfair  to  judge  the  men 
of  1696  by  the  standard  of  1856,  or  to  assert,  as 
Macaulay  has  done,  that  the  Scottish  legislators  of 
the  former  period  had  "  understandings  as  dark, 
and  hearts  as  obdurate  as  those  of  the  familiars  of 
the  Inquisition  at  Lisbon,"  because,  in  common 
with  the  wisest  and  best  of  their  contemporaries 
in  England  and  other  countries,  they  persecuted 
witches,  and  in  one  solitary  instance  carried  into 
effect  the  law  which  made  blasphemy  a  capital 
crime.  The  lord-chancellor  at  this  time  was  Lord 
Polwarth  (formerly  Sir  Patrick  Hume),  whom  Mac- 
aulay leaves  no  opportunity  of  vituperating,  and 
says  that  Aikenhead's  condemnation  was  "the  worst 
action  of  his  bad  life."     It  will  be  seen  from  the 
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above  statement  of  Mr.  Lorimer,  that  the  chancellor 
was  willing  to  have  granted  Aikenhead  a  reprieve, 
but  was  outvoted  by  the  majority  of  the  privy 
council  and  judges. 

Note  N,  p.  779. 

Lord  Stair's  daughter,  the  Hon.  Janet  Dalrymple, 
termed  "  the  Bride  of  Baldoon'1 

The  tragic  story  of  this  lady  has  been  immor- 
talized by  the  genius  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  but  in  its 
actual  circumstances  it  is  scarcely  less  affecting  than 
in  fiction.  She  had  engaged  herself,  without  the 
knowledge  of  her  parents,  to  the  Lord  Rutherford, 
who  was  not  acceptable  to  them,  either  on  account 
of  his  political  principles,  or  his  want  of  fortune. 
The  young  couple  broke  a  piece  of  gold  together,  and 
pledged  their  troth  in  the  most  solemn  manner; 
and  it  is  said  the  young  lady  imprecated  the  most 
dreadful  evils  on  herself  should  she  break  her 
plighted  faith. 

Shortly  after  a  suitor  who  was  favoured  by  Lord 
Stair,  and  still  more  so  by  his  lady,  paid  his  ad- 
dresses to  Miss  Dalrymple.  The  young  lady 
refused  the  proposal,  and,  being  pressed  on  the 
subject,  confessed  her  secret  engagement.  Lady 
Stair,  a  lady  accustomed  to  universal  submission 
(for  even  her  husband  did  not  dare  to  contradict 
her),  treated  this  objection  as  a  trifle,  and  insisted 
upon  her  daughter  yielding  her  consent  to  marry 
the  new  suitor,  David  Dunbar,  son  and  heir  to 
David  Dunbar  of  Baldoon,  in  Wigtonshire.  The 
first  lover,  a  man  of  very  high  spirit,  then  inter- 
fered by  letter,  and  insisted  on  the  right  he  had 
acquired  by  his  troth  plighted  with  the  young 
lady. 

Lady  Stair  sent  him  for  answer,  that  her  daughter, 
sensible  of  her  undutiful  behaviour  in  entering 
into  a  contract  unsanctioned  by  her  parents,  had  re- 
tracted her  unlawful  vow,  and  now  refused  to  fulfil 
her  engagement  with  him.  The  lover,  in  return, 
declined  positively  to  receive  such  an  answer  from 
any  one  but  his  mistress  in  person.  As  she  had  to 
deal  with  a  man  who  was  both  of  a  most  deter- 
mined character,  and  of  too  high  condition  to  be 
trifled  with,  Lady  Stair  was  obliged  to  consent  to 
an  interview  between  Lord  Rutherford  and  her 
daughter ;  but  she  took  care  to  be  present  in  per- 
son, and  argued  the  point  with  the  disappointed 
and  incensed  lover  with  pertinacity  equal  to  his 
own.  She  particularly  insisted  on  the  Levitical 
law,  which  declares  that  a  woman  shall  be  free 
from  a  vow  which  her  parents  dissent  from: 
Numbers  xxx.  2 — 5. 

While  the  mother  insisted  on  these  topics,  the 
lover  in  vain  conjured  the  daughter  to  declare  her 
own  opinions  and  feelings.  She  remained  totally 
overwhelmed,  as  it  seemed,  mute,  pale,  and  mo- 
tionless as  a  statue.  Only  at  her  mother's  com- 
mand, sternly  uttered,  she  summoned  strength 
enough  to  restore  to  her  plighted  suitor  the  piece 
of  broken  gold,  which  was  the  emblem  of  her 
troth.     On  this  he  burst  forth  into  a  tremendous 

vol.  n. 


passion,  took  leave  of  the  mother  with  maledictions, 
and  as  he  left  the  apartment  turned  back  to  say  to 
his  weak,  if  not  fickle  mistress,  "  For  you,  madam, 
you  will  be  a  world's  wonder ! "  a  phrase  by  which 
some  remarkable   degree  of  calamity  is   implied. 
He  went  abroad,  and  returned  not  again.     If  the 
last  Lord  Rutherford  was  the  unfortunate  party, 
he  must  have  been  the  third  who  bore  that  title, 
who  died  in  1685.     The  marriage  between  Janet 
Dalrymple  and  David  Dunbar  of  Baldoon   now 
went  forward,  the  bride  showing  no  repugnance, 
but  being  absolutely  passive  in  everything  her 
mother  commanded  or  advised.     On  the  day  of 
the  marriage,  which,  as  was  then  usual,  was  cele- 
brated by  a  great  assemblage  of  friends  and  rela- 
tions, she  was  the  same — sad,  silent,  and  resigned  to 
her  destiny.     A  lady  very  nearly  connected  with 
the  family  told  Sir  Walter  Scott  that  she  had  con- 
versed on  the  subject  with  one  of  the  brothers  of 
the  bride,  a  mere  lad  at  the  time,  who  had  ridden 
before  his  sister  to  church.     He  said  her  hand, 
which  lay  on  his  as  she  held  her  arm  round  his 
waist,  was  as  cold  and  damp  as  marble.     But  full 
of  his  new  dress,  and  the  part  he  acted  in  the  pro- 
cession, the  circumstance,  which  he  long  after  re- 
membered with  bitter  sorrow  and  compunction, 
made  no  impression  on  him  at  the  time.      The 
bridal  feast  was  followed  by  dancing ;   the  bride 
and    bridegroom    retired   as   usual ;    when    of  a 
sudden   the  most  wild  and  piercing   cries  were 
heard  from  the  nuptial  chamber.     It  was  then  the 
custom,  to  prevent  any  coarse  pleasantry  which  old 
times  perhaps  permitted,   that    the  key   of   the 
nuptial  chamber  should  be  intrusted  to  the  brides- 
man.    He  was  called  upon,  but  refused  at  first  to 
give  it  up,  till  the  shrieks  became  so  hideous  that 
he  was  compelled  to  hasten  with  others  to  learn 
the  cause.     On  opening  the  door  they  found  the 
bridegroom   dreadfully   wounded    and   streaming 
with  blood.     The  bride  was  then  sought  for :  she 
was  found  in  a  corner  of  the  large  chimney,  having 
no  covering  save  her  shift,  and  that  dabbled  in  gore. 
There  she  sat  grinning,  mopping,  and  mowing, — in 
a  word,  absolutely  insane.  The  only  words  she  spoke 
were,  "  Tak  up  your  bonny  bridegroom."    She  sur- 
vived this   horrible  scene  little  more  than  a  fort- 
night, having  been  married  on  the  24th  August, 
and  dying  on  the  12th  September,  1669.     The  un- 
fortunate Baldoon  recovered  from  his  wounds,  but 
sternly    prohibited    all   inquiries    respecting    the 
manner  in  which  he  had  received  them.     He  did 
not  very  long  survive  the  dreadful  catastrophe, 
being  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  as  he  rode 
between  Leith  and  Holyrood  House,  28th  March, 
1 682.  (Introduction  to  The  Bride  of  Lammermuir  ; 
Chambers'  Domestic  Annals  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  326—328.) 

Note  O,  p.  795. 

"His  majestie's  remarques   upon   the   Act  for 
Settling  Church  Government  in  Scotland. 

"1st.  Whereas  it  is  said  that  the  Church  of 
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Scotland  was  reformed  from  poperie  by  presbyters 
without  prelacy,  his  majesty  thinks  that  though 
this  matter  of  fact  may  be  true,  which  he  doth  not 
contradict,  yett  it  being  denyed  by  some  who  dis- 
course much  of  a  power  that  superintendents  had 
in  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation,  which  was 
like  to  that  which  bishops  afterwards  had,  it  were 
better  it  were  otherwise  expressed. 

"  2nd.  Whereas  it  is  said  that  their  majesties 
doe  ratify  the  Presbyteriall  Church  government  to 
be  the  only  government  of  Christ's  Church  in  this 
kingdom  ;  his  majesty  desires  it  may  be  expressed 
thus, — to  be  the  government  of  the  church  in  this 
kingdom  established  by  law. 

"3rd.  Whereas  it  is  said  that  the  government 
is  to  be  exercised  by  sound  presbyterians,  and  such 
as  for  hereafter  shall  be  owned  by  Presbyterian 
Church  predicatories,  as  such  his  majesty  thinks 
that  the  rule  is  too  generall,  depending  as  to  its 
application  upon  the  opinions  of  particular  men ; 
and,  therefore,  he  desires  that  what  is  said  to  be 
the  meaning  of  the  rule  in  the  reasons  sent  to  him 
may  be  expressed  in  the  act,  viz., — That  such  as 
shall  subscribe  to  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  Cate- 
chismes,  and  are  willing  to  submitt  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church  as  established  by  law,  being 
sober  in  their  lives,  sound  in  their  doctrine,  and 
qualifyed  with  gifts  for  the  ministry  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  government ;  and  his  majesty  doth 
judge  that  the  following  declaration  might  be  a 
good  test : — I,  A.  B.,  do  sincerely  declare  and  pro 
mise  that  I  will  own  and  submit  to  the  present 
government  of  the  Church,  as  it  is  now  by  law  in 
this  kingdom ;  and  that  I  will  heartily  concur  with 
and  under  it,  for  the  suppressing  of  sin  and 
wickednesse,  the  promoting  of  piety,  and  the  purg- 
ing of  the  Church  of  all  erronious  and  scandalous 
ministers;  and  I  doe  also  assent  and  consent  to 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  the  Larger  and  Shorter 
Catechismes,  now  confirmed  by  act  of  parliament, 
as  the  standard  of  the  Protestant  religion  in  this 
kingdom. 

"  4th.  Whereas  it  is  desired  to  be  enacted  that 
the  generall  meeting  of  the  ministers  doe  appoint 
visitors  for  purging  the  Church,  etc.,  his  majesty 
thinks  fitt  that,  for  answering  even  those  objec- 
tions, which  the  reasons  sent  to  him  with  the  act 
doe  suggest,  may  be  against  this  method,  that 
what  in  the  mentioned  reasons  is  expressed  by  a 
may  be,  as  to  the  concern  of  his  privy  councill  in 
that  matter,  and  the  presenting  of  the  visitors 
to  the  commissioner,  that  he  may  see  they  are 
moderate  men,  be  plainly  and  particularly  enacted. 

"  5th.  As  to  what  concerns  the  meeting  of  synods 
and  Generall  Assemblyes  his  majesty  is  willing  it 
should  be  enacted,  that  they  meet  at  such  and 
sueh  times  of  the  year,  and  as  often  as  shall  be 
judged  necessary,  provided  always  that  they  apply 
to  him  or  his  privy  councill  to  know  if  there  be 
any  inconveniency  as  to  publick  affairs  in  their 
meeting  at  such  times,  and  have  his  allowance  ac- 
cordingly; and  that  in  all  their  Generall  Assem- 
blyes a  commissioner  in  the  name  of  his  majesty  be 


there  present,  to  the  end  that  nothing  may  be  pro- 
posed but  what  merely  concerns  the  Church  ;  and 
in  case  anything  relating  to  the  civill  government, 
or  that  is  prejudiciall  to  it,  should  be  there  pro- 
posed or  debated,  the  said  commissioner  may  give 
a  stop  to  it  till  he  has  acquainted  the  privy  councill, 
and  received  their  direction  in  it. 

"  6th.  Whereas  it  is  desired  to  be  enacted,  that 
the  parishes  of  those  thrust  out  by  the  people  in 
the  beginning  of  this  Revolution  be  declared 
vacant  upon  this  reason,  because  they  were  put 
upon  congregations  without  their  consent,  his 
majesty  desires  it  may  be  so  expressed,  as  may 
be  consistent  with  the  right  of  patrons,  which  he 
thinks  he  hath  the  more  reason  to  desire  because  in 
the  reasons  sent  up  with  the  act,  it  seems  to  be 
acknowledged  that  this  procedure  is  extraordinary, 
and  not  to  be  drawn  into  consequence. 

"  It  is  his  majestie's  desire,  that  such  as  are  of 
the  episcopall  persuasion  in  Scotland  have  the 
same  indulgence  that  dissenters  have  in  England, 
provided  they  give  security  to  live  peaceably  under 
the  government,  and  take  the  oath  of  allegeance." 

Note  P,  p.  800. 

King  William's  knowledge  of  the  Massacre  of 
Glencoe. 

That  William  was  not  ignorant  of  the  severities 
that  were  threatened  in  order  to  bring  the  High- 
land clans  to  terms,  is  clearly  proved  by  the  follow- 
ing, among  other  letters  in  the  charter  chest  of 
the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane.  On  the  21st  of 
October,  1691,  Linlithgow  thus  writes  to  the  Earl 
of  Breadalbane : — 

"  My  dear  Lord, 

"  We  arrived  safe  here  Wednesday  night,  where  I 
had  your  lordship's  of  the  16th.  I  spoke  fully  to 
the  secretary  of  the  contents,  but  he  told  me  he  had 
written  you  a  return  upon  the  same  heads ;  and 
as  to  the  particulars  of  the  passes  he  did  not  find 
the  king  inclinable,  so  that  it  was  not  proper  to 
urge  it,  but  you  know  well  that  how  matters 
change  often  at  a  court,  and  you  may  be  sure  that 
every  proper  occasion  will  be  laid  hold  of  that 
may  further  your  affairs.  On  the  other  hand,  you 
would  push  the  clans  to  do  one  thing  or  other,  for 
such  as  will  stand  it  out  must  not  expect  any  more 
offers,  and  in  that  case  those  who  have  been  their 
friends  must  act  with  the  greatest  vigour  against 
them,  and  delay  till  the  last  cannot  be  considered 
as  frank  dealing.  It  is  written  from  Edinburgh 
to  this  place  that  none  of  the  clans  will  submit, 
even  not  Lochiel,  which  does  harm,  especially 
when  nothing  is  heard  to  the  contrary,  although 
there  be  little  time  yet  lost.  Lord  Raith  came 
in  last  night  to  the  secretary,  and  had  very  indis- 
creet language  of  your  lordship,  and  they  were  so 
hot  that  I  am  afraid  the  secretary  would  not  have 
borne  it  any  where  but  in  his  own  house.  The 
king  has  been  very  kind  to  the  D.  Q,.  and  me,  and 
in  a  day  or  two  we  are  to  have  our  audiences  of 
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him.  Earl  Crawford  and  that  party  have  changed 
their  note,  for  now  they  say  they  never  did  any 
hard  things,  and  are  by  no  means  bigot,  nor  will 
ever  do  anything  which  may  disturb  the  king's 
affairs  here  or  abroad  ;  but  I  think  this  is  too  gross 
to  pass,  except  with  such  who  are  altogether  biassed. 
Business  at  home  or  abroad  go  as  well  with  the 
king  as  is  possible.  Ireland  is  entirely  reduced, 
and  parliament  here  is  going  on  with  all  the 
cheerfulness  and  frankness  imaginable,  so  that  if 
some  of  your  clans  do  all  by  themselves  it  will  be 
very  mettled,  but  the  last  standers  out  may  pay 
for  all,  and,  besides,  I  know  that  the  king  does  not 
care  that  some  do  it,  that  he  may  make  examples  of 
them." 

On  the  3rd  of  November  Stair  thus  wrote  to  the 
earl : — 

"  1  showed  yours  of  the  29th  of  the  last  to  the 
king.  I  am  6orry  for  the  difficulty  you  find,  &c. 
I  wrott  to  you  formerly  that  if  the  rest  were  wil- 
ling to  concur  as  the  crows  do,  to  pull  down  Glen- 
garry's nest  this  winter,  so  that  the  king  be  not  hin- 
dered to  draw  four  regiments  from  Scotland,  in  that 
case  the  destroying  him  and  his  clan,  and  garrisoning 
his  house  as  a  midle  for  communication  betwixt 
Inverlochy  and  Inverness,  icill  be  full  as  acceptable 
as  if  he  had  come  in.  This  answers  all  ends,  and 
satisfyes  thos  who  complain  of  the  king's  too  great 
gentleness.  The  king  hath  said  to  D.  Q.  that  he 
will  very  shortly  end  all  Scots  affairs,  bot  if  you  be 
here  any  tim  in  November  you  will  not  com  after 
the  mercat.  I  need  not  tell  you  how  your  enimys 
insult  on  the  apprehensions  that  the  Hylanders 
will  say  the  sham  articles  wer  trew,  and  therfor  I 
am  sur  you  will  all  that's  possible  so  confutt  thes 
matters,  and  lett  me  hear  the  meathods  you  think 
best  to  reduce  Glengarry,  and  what  assistance  you 
are  sure  of,  and  what  of  the  forces  you  will  need." 

Linlithgow  writes  on  the  5th  of  November: — 
"  I  can  add  little  to  my  last,  knowing  how  fully 
the  Secretary  wrote  you  by  the  last  post.     The 
D.  of  Queensbury  has  spoken  to  the  king,  and  finds 
him  in  his  just  sentiments  as  he  could  wish.     I 
am  to  speak  to  him  to-morrow.     So  that  these  ten 
who  have  been  against  the  settling  a  government 
with  us  see  now  that  they  will  get  it  delayed  no 
longer.     Only  they  beg  that  the  K.  may  delay  the 
doing  of  it  till  he  see  what  effect  your  treaty  with 
the  Highlanders  produces  ;  and  it  is  too  probable 
that  will  be  granted  to  them,  and  your  lordship 
knows  what  inconveniences  there  are  in  delays. 
I  acknowledge  that  it  is  little  to  be  wondered  at 
to  see  the  Highlanders  shift  and  delay  coming  in, 
considering  the  encouragement  they  have  got  to 
stand  it  out.     But  I  always  thought  that  these 
shams  would  not  have  taken  the  wise  men,  such  as 
Lochiel,  and  if  he  began  ance,  I  would  little  doubt 
of  most  of  the  others  following  him ;  and  I  wish 
some  of  the  most  obstinate  of  them  would  stand  it 
out,  that  they  might  be  made  examples  of." 


Note  Q,  p.  830. 

Alleged  Bribery  of  the  members  of  the  Scottish 
parliament. 

Lockhart  affirms  that  in  the  course  of  a  financial 
investigation  which  he  made  in  1711,  he  discovered 
that  the  sum  of  £20,540  17s.  Id.  was  distributed  in 
bribes  among  the  members  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
ducing them  to  vote  for  the  union ;  and  he  gives 
the  following  list  of  the  receivers,  with  the  sum 
which  each  received  : — 

£  $.  d. 

To  the  Earl  of  Marohmont 1104  15  7 

„      Earl  of  Cromarty 300  0  0 

„     Lord  Prestonhall 200  0  0 

„      Lord0rmi8ton,LordJu8tice-clerk  200  0  0 

,,      Duke  of  Montrose 200  0  0 

„     Duke  of  Atholl 1000  0  0 

„      Earl  of  Balearres 500  0  0 

„      Earl  of  Dunmore 200  0  0 

„      Lord  Anstruther 300  0  0 

To  Mr.  Stewart  of  Castle  Stewart     .     .  300  0  0 

To  the  Earl  of  Eglinton 200  0  0 

„      Lord  Fraser 100  0  0 

„      Lord  CesDock  (now  Polwarth)    .  50  0  0 

To  Mr.  John  Campbell 200  0  0 

To  the  Earl  of  Forfar 100  0  0 

To  Sir  Kenneth  Mackenzie      ....  100  0  0 

To  the  Earl  of  Glencairn 100  0  0 

„      Earl  of  Kentore 200  0  0 

„      Earl  of  Findlater 100  0  0 

To  John  Muir,  Provost  of  Ayr      ...  100  0  0 

To  the  Lord  Forbes 50  0  0 

„      Earl  of  Seafield,  Lord  Chancellor  490  0  0 

„      Marquis  of  Tweeddale  ....  1000  0  0 

„      Duke  of  Roxburgh 500  0  0 

„     Lord  Elibank 50  0  0 

„      Lord  Banff 11  2  0 

To  Major  Cunningham  of  Ecket  ...  100  0  0 
To  the  Messenger  that  brought  down  the 

Treaty  of  Union 60  0  0 

To  Sir  William  Sharp 300  0  0 

To  Patrick  Coultrain,  Provost  of  Wigton  25  0  0 

To  Mr.  Alexander  "Wedderburn    ...  75  0  0 
To  the  Commissioner  for  Equipage  and 

Daily  Allowance 12,325  0  0 


£20,540  17  7 

On  the  overthrow  of  the  whig  administration,  in 
1711,  this  affair  received  a  very  minute  investiga- 
tion by  the  new  ministry,  who  were  eager  to  find 
some  ground  of  accusation  against  their  predeces- 
sors.    It  was  clearly  proved  that  the  money  was 
advanced  by  the  English  treasury  to  the  Scottish 
government,  but  Godolphin  affirmed  that  it  had  been 
advanced  by  way  of  loan  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
arrears  of  salaries  and  various  other  debts  due  to 
creditors  of  the  crown.     The  Earl  of  Glasgow,  by 
whom  the  money  was  distributed,  asserted  that 
"  it  consisted  with  his  own  proper  knowledge  that 
£12,325  were  paid  back  after  the  union."    There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the  salaries  of  the 
public  officers  were  at  this  time  greatly  in  arrears. 
The  Earl  of  Marchmont,  whose  name  heads  Lock- 
hart's  list,  is  found  complaining  to  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  that  he  cannot  obtain  payment  of  arrears  of 
his  salary  as   lord  chancellor.      Cunningham   of 
Ecket,  another  of  the  recipients  of  the   alleged 
bribe,  is  found  earnestly  beseeching  parliament 
to  repay  to  him  £275  expended  out  of  his  own 
means  in  the  support  of  officers  under  his  com- 
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mand.  The  presumption,  therefore,  is  that  all  the 
other  persons  named  in  the  list  were  in  one  way 
or  other  public  creditors,  who  received  only  what 
■was  their  due,  especially  when  we  find  among 
them  the  Duke  of  Atholl,  who  was  a  most  strenu- 
ous opponent  of  the  union,  and  Cunningham  of 
Ecket,  who  was  prepared  to  take  up  arms  against 
it.  It  is  certain  that  the  government  of  Harley 
and  St.  John,  with  every  disposition  to  find  that 
bribery  had  been  employed  to  carry  the  union, 
could  discover  no  evidence  whatever  to  warrant 
this  conclusion.  See  Burton's  History  of  Scotland, 
toI.  i.  chap.  xii. 

Note  R,  p.  967. 

Establishment  of  Parochial  Schools  in  Scotland. 

The  first  effort  of  the  Scottish  parliament  to 
promote  the  education  of  the  people  was  made  in 
the  year  1494,  when  it  was  enacted,  under  a 
penalty  of  twenty  pounds  Scotch,  that  all  barons 
and  substantial  freeholders  should  send  their  eldest 
sons  to  school,  to  be  instructed  in  classical  litera- 
ture, and  afterwards  to  other  seminaries  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  realm.  The  Refor- 
mation took  place  shortly  after,  and  John  Knox 
proposed,  in  his  "  Book  of  Discipline"  that  schools 
should  be  established  in  every  parish,  grammar 
schools  in  every  town,  and  universities  in  the  cities. 
In  1616  the  privy  council  empowered  the  bishops, 
in  conjunction  with  the  heritors,  to  establish  a 
school  in  every  parish  in  their  respective  dio- 
cesses,  and  to  assess  the  lands  for  that  purpose,  for 
the  advancement  of  true  religion,  and  the  training 
of  children  "  in  civility,  godliness,  knowledge,  and 
learning."  This  act,  however,  was  not  vigorously 
carried  out,  and  in  1626  an  effort  was  made  by 
Charles  I.  to  remedy  the  defect.  The  act  of  the 
privy  council  in  1616  was  confirmed  by  the  parlia- 
ment in  1633,  and  under  its  authority  schools  were 
instituted  in  the  more  cultivated  districts  of  the 
country.  Five  years  later  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Scottish  Church  gave  directions  for  "  the 
settling  of  schools  in  every  parish,  and  providing 
entertainment  for  men  able  for  the  charge  of 
teaching  youth."  A  representation  was  made  to 
his  majesty  that  "  the  means  hitherto  appointed  for 
schools  of  all  sorts  have  both  been  little  and  ill 
paid ; "  and  in  1642  presbyteries  were  ordained  to  see 
"  that  every  parish  should  have  a  school,  where  chil- 
dren are  to  be  bred  in  reading,  writing  and  grounds 
of  religion."  The  dissensions  which  soon  after  broke 
out  in  Scotland  unfortunately  prevented  the  nation 
from  reaping  the  fruits  of  these  wise  enactments, 
and  threatened  to  reduce  the  whole  country  to  a 
state  of  absolute  barbarism;  but  after  the  Revolu- 


tion had  established  peace  and  order  in  the  king- 
dom, an  act  was  passed  in  1696,  which  declared 
that  there  should  be  a  school  instituted,  and 
a  schoolmaster  appointed  in  every  parish,  and 
salaries  provided  for  the  teachers.  The  maximum 
salary  was  fixed  at  two  hundred  marks  (£11  2s.  2d.), 
and  the  minimum  at  one  hundred  marks.  The 
right  of  appointing  the  teachers  and  superintend- 
ing the  school  was  vested  in  the  heritors  and 
the  minister  of  the  parish.  This  famous  act  laid 
the  foundation  of  Scotland's  proudest  distinction, 
and  proved  the  great  source  of  her  subsequent 
prosperity ;  and  it  is  owing,  not  indeed  solely,  but 
principally  to  the  national  system  of  education, 
which  this  act  established,  that  Scotland,  as  Lord 
Macaulay  remarks,  "  in  spite  of  the  barrenness  of 
her  soil,  and  the  severity  of  her  climate,  made 
such  progress  in  agriculture,  in  manufactures,  in 
commerce,  in  letters,  in  science,  in  all  that  con- 
stitutes civilization,  as  the  Old  World  has  never 
seen  equalled,  and  as  even  the  New  World  has 
scarcely  seen  surpassed."  For  more  than  a  cen- 
tury after  the  passing  of  the  law  of  1696,  the  Scot- 
tish parochial  schools  were  wholly  overlooked  by 
the  legislature.  In  consequence  the  emoluments 
remained  stationary,  while  those  of  every  other 
profession  and  trade  increased,  and,  therefore,  the 
social  status,  the  acquirements,  and  influence  of 
the  teachers  were  greatly  deteriorated.  Their 
depressed  conditiou  at  length  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  legislature,  and  in  1803  an  act  was 
passed  which  raised  the  maximum  salary  to 
£22  4s.  5d.,  and  the  minimum  to  £16  13s.  id.,  ex- 
clusive of  fees,  and  declared  that  a  dwelling-house 
of  not  more  than  two  rooms  should  be  provided 
for  the  schoolmaster ;  but  at  the  same  time  deprived 
all  heritors,  except  those  who  possessed  a  hundred 
pounds  of  valued  rent,  of  all  share  in  the  election 
of  the  teacher  and  the  management  of  the  school, 
and  placed  the  teachers  wholly  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  their  respective  presbyteries,  depriving 
them  of  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  superior  courts. 
The  act  further  provided  that  the  salaries  are  to  be 
revised  every  twenty-five  years,  the  average  price 
of  grain  during  the  preceding  twenty-five  regu- 
lating the  salary  during  the  succeeding  twenty- 
five.  At  the  first  revision  in  1828  an  addition  was 
made  to  the  salaries  of  the  parochial  teachers  ;  the 
maximum  was  raised  to  £34  4s.  4.d.,  the  minimum 
to  £25  13s.  3c?. ;  but  at  the  second  revision  in  1853 
these  sums  were  reduced  nearly  one  third.  Vari- 
ous attempts  have  been  made  of  late  in  parliament 
to  increase  the  emoluments  of  the  teachers,  and  to 
adapt  the  parochial  system  of  education  to  the  ex- 
isting state  of  the  country,  but  unfortunately, 
owing  to  petty  sectarian  jealousies  and  dissensions, 
these  efforts  have  hitherto  been  fruitless. 
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AliBIT,  raid  of,  ii.  342. 

Ab»..t  of  Unreason,  1.  565,  note;  506,  620. 

Abdy,  capture  of,  i.  203. 

Aberbrothock,  Abbet  of,  i.  53,  167.    Privileges  granted  to,  167, 

note,  175.     Parliament  held  at,  152. 
Aberdeen,  march  of  Edward  I.  to,  i.  92.    Part  of  Wallace's  body 

sent  to,  111.    Castle  of,  taken  by  Bruce,  126.    Surrender  of, 

to  Moutrose,  ii.  556.   Taken  possession  of  by  Lord  Aboyne,  558. 

Is  retaken  by  Montrose,  ib.    Severe  treatment  of  the  citizens 

of,  559.    Is  again  taken  by  Lord  Aboyne,  and  recaptured 

by  Montrose,  ib.    Tumults  in,  580. 
Aberdeen,  See  of,  founded,  i.  69. 
Aberdeen,  Bishop  of,  noticed,  i.  360. 
Aberdeen,  King's  College,  founded,  i.  474.    University  shut  up 

by  Arran,  ii.  195.     Proceedings  against  office-bearers,  ib. 
Abkrnethy,  religious  house  founded  at,  i.  63.    Bestowed  on  the 

Abbey  of  Aberbrothock,  167.    Round  Tower  of,  64. 
Abernetht,  Sir  Lawrence  de,  defeated  and  captured,  i.  193. 
Abjuration,  oath  of,  enacted,  ii.  775.    Effects  of  the,  ib.    Men- 

tioned,  838,  889.    It  proves  a  stumbling-block,  890. 
Aboyne,  Lord,  noticed,  ii.  558,  559,  624—628. 
Accommodation,  Leighton's  scheme  of,  ii.  700.    Its  failure,  lb. 
Act  "  of  Abolition,"  ii.  356,  367.    For  regulating  dress  of  judges 

and  lawyers,  406,  411.    Black,  423.     Of  1592,  great,  charter  of 

the  Church  of  Scotland,  444.    Of  abolition  passed  in  favour  of 

popish  earte,  447.     Of  oblivion   passed  by  Charles   I.,  594. 

Forbidding  intercession  for  the  children  of  persons  attainted, 

690.  Incapacitating  twelve  persons  to  be  named  by  ballot, 

691.  Of  council  against  the  presbyterian  clergy,  ib.  Of  1712, 
restoring  patronage,  effects  of  the,  776.  Passed  by  parlia- 
ment establishing  Darien  Company,  808.  For  a  treaty  of 
union,  818.     The  Habeas  Corpus,  suspended,  912. 

Actors,  English,  arrival  of  in  Scotland,  ii.  378. 

Acts  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  i.  140,  149,  211,  245,  258, 
266,  317,  328,  338,  341,  342,  348,  350,  368,  379,  383,  385,  393, 
472,  475,  542,  545,  660,  661,  692.  ii.  81—194,  200,  331,  356,  406, 
442,  607,  676,  597,  598,  689,  690,  693,  701,  717,  731,  766,  770, 
778,  808,  814,  818,  830,  837,  877.  Of  Security.  [/See  Security.] 
Of  Toleration.  [See  Toleration.] 

Ada,  sister  of  King  William,  her  descendant  claims  the  crown, 
i.  87. 

Ada.  daughter  of  David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  her  son  claims  the 
crown,  i.  87. 

A  damn  an,  Abbot  of  Iona,  i.  57.    Life  of  St.  Columbus  by,  49. 

Adamson,  Patrick,  created  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  ii.  273, 
422.  Exposure  of  his  dishonesty,  274,  277.  Character  and 
proceedings  of,  422.  Character  of  his  declaration,  427.  Ex- 
communicated by  the  synod  of  Fife,  435.  Lectures  in  presence 
of  the  king,  430.  Conduct  and  circumstances  of,  440.  His 
bishopric  taken  from  him,  ib.  His  excommunication,  ib.  His 
recantation,  ib.  His  death,  441.  His  want  of  sound  prin- 
ciple, ib. 

"Admonition,  the  Seasonable,"  a  document  published  by  the 
General  Assembly  in  1698,  ii.  766. 

Agricola  penetrates  into  northern  parts  of  Britain,  i.  1.  Line  of 
forts  erected  by,  between  Clyde  and  Forth,  ib.  Invades  Gal- 
loway, ib.  First  engagement  with  Caledonians,  2.  Voyage  of 
discovery  round  north  of  Scotland,  4.    Recall  and  death,  ib. 

Aoricdlture,  state  of,  i.  2>0,  343,  367.    ii.  400. 

Aidan  sent  as  a  missionary  from  Iona  to  Northumberland,  i.  50. 

Aikenhead,  Thomas,  condemned  and  executed  for  blasphemy,  ii. 
765,  and  Appendix  to  vol.  ii.,  Note  M. 

Airdsmoss,  skirmish  at,  ii.  715.    Defeat  of  Cameronlans  at,  ib. 

Airlie,  Earl  of,  joins  Montrose,  ii.  620,  626.  Death  of  his  son  at 
inverlochy,  623.  Defeats  Baillie's  horse,  627.  His  flight  from 
Philiphaugh,  629. 

Airth,  William,  trial  of  for  heresy,  i.  465. 

Aitken,  Margaret,  a  pretended  witch-finder,  ii.  372. 

Albany,  Robert  Stewart,  Earl  of  Fife,  Duke  of,  chosen 
governor,  i.  236.  Character  of,  ib.  Created  duke  of,  241. 
Resigns  his  office  of  governor,  ib.  His  disgraceful  conduct 
respecting  his  nephew's  marriage,  242.  His  plot  against  the 
Duke  of  Rothsay,  246.  Regains  the  office  of  governor,  ib 
His  weak  and  partial  administration,  248.  Baseness  and 
treachery  of,  249.  Regency  of,  after  the  death  of  Robert  III., 
250.  Endeavours  to  prevent  the  release  of  James  I.,  ib.  In- 
glorious expedition  of,  254.    Death  of,  255.    Popularity  of,  ib. 


Albany,  Murdoch  Stewart,  Duke  of,  taken  prisoner  at  the 
battle  of  Homildon  Hill,  i.  248.  Released  from  captivity,  254. 
Succeeds  his  father  in  the  regency,  255.  Hit  feeble  adminis- 
tration, ib.  His  turbulent  sons,  256.  Takes  measures  to  obtain 
the  release  of  James  I.,  ib.  Resigns  his  office  to  James,  258. 
He  is  arrested,  260.  Condemned  and  executed,  ib. 
Albany,  Alexander  Stewart,  Duke  of,  brother  of  James  III., 
character  of,  i.  352.  His  imprisonment  and  escape,  ib.  Treason 
of,  354.  Is  reconciled  to  his  brother,  356.  Created  lieutenant- 
general,  357.  His  treasonable  league  with  the  English,  ib. 
Deprived  of  his  office,  ib.  Forfeiture  of,  358.  Takes  up  arms 
and  is  defeated,  ib.  Death  of,  ib. 
Albany,  John  (son  of  Alexander  Stewart),  Duke  of,  invited  from 
France  to  be  regent,  i.  412.  Is  appointed  regent  in  the  room 
of  Queen  Margaret,  414.  His  arrival  in  Scotland,  415.  His 
character,  ib.  His  vigorous  measures,  ib.  Compels  the  queen 
to  resign  to  him  the  custody  of  the  young  king,  416.  His 
firmness  and  forbearance  towards  the  queen,  417.  Punishes 
the  factious  nobles,  419.  Visits  France,  lb.  Dissensions  in 
Scotland  during  the  absence  of,  420—423.  His  return,  424. 
Factious  charges  against  by  Bishop  Gawin  Douglas,  ib.  Is 
forced  to  declare  war  against  England,  425.  His  second  visit 
to  France,  426.  His  return,  ib.  Expedition  of,  into  England, 
427.  Reasons  f:r  disbanding  his  army,  ib.  Difficulties  of  his 
position,  ib.  His  final  departure  for  France,  428.  His  re- 
gency formally  abrogated,  430. 

Albeboni,  Cardinal,  ii.  878. 

Alcuin,  i.  57. 

Alebs,  Alexander,  canon  of  St.  Andrew's,  converted  to  Protes- 
tantism, i.  471.    Is  obliged  to  flee,  472. 

Alexander  I.  succeeds  to  the  throne,  i.  59.  His  marriage,  ib. 
His  death,  60. 

Alexander  II.  ascends  the  throne,  i.  72.  Alliance  with  English 
barons,  ib.  Invades  England,  ib.  Joins  Louis  of  France,  ib. 
Reconciliation  with  Henry  III.,  ib.  His  marriage,  73.  His 
second  marriage,  ib.  Concludes  peace  with  Henry,  "l.  His 
death,  ib. 

Alexander  III.,  accession  of,  i.  76.  His  marriage,  ib.  Seizure  of 
his  person,  ib.  English  faction  overthrown,  and  his  removal  to 
Stirling,  ib.  Visits  English  court,  78.  Birth  of  his  daughter, 
ib.  Defeats  Norwegians  at  Largs,  79.  Concludes  peace  with 
them,  80.  Attends  coronation  of  Edward  I.,  ib.  Marriage  and 
death  of  his  children,  ib.  His  second  marriage,  81.  His  death 
and  character,  ib. 

Alexander  of  the  Isles,  rebellion  of,  i.  264. 

Alpord,  battle  of,  il.  625. 

Allegiance,  oath  of,  to  James  VI.,  ii.  403. 

Alnwick  Castle,  siege  of  by  Malcolm  Canmore,  i.  40. 

Amisfield,  C'harteris,  Laird  of,  i.  368. 

Amnesty,  act  of,  passed  in  Scotland,  li.  690. 

Ancrum  Moor,  battle  of,  i.  588. 

Angus,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  at  Bannockburn,  1.  133. 

Angus,  Earl  of,  Gilbert  D'Umfraville,  refuses  to  surrender 
the  fortresses  of  Dundee  and  Forfar  to  Edward  I.,  I.  86.  Trea- 
chery of,  to  Wallace,  100. 

Anous,  Eakl  of,  captures  Berwick,  i.  201.  Death  of,  in  prison, 
204. 

Angus,  Douglas,  Second  Earl  of,  is  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle 
of  Homildon  Hill,  i.  248.  Is  arrested,  260.  Espouses  the  side 
of  the  king  against  the  Douglases,  334.  Besieges  Abercorn 
Castle,  336.  Defeats  the  Douglases  at  Arkenholm,  337.  De- 
feats them  a  second  time,  341  Is  rewarded  with  a  jrrant  of 
their  lands,  ib.  Wounded  at  the  siege  of  Roxburgh,  345. 
Chosen  lieutenant-general,  346.  Assists  Henry  VI.  to  recover 
his  crown,  347.    Death  of,  lb. 

Akgus,  Archibald,  Earl  of,  "  Bell-the-Cat,"  his  treason,  i.  354, 
357.  Murders  the  king's  favourites  at  Lauder,  355.  Deprived 
of  his  offices,  lb.  Renewal  of  conspiracy  by,  360.  His 
quarrel  with  and  slaughter  of  Spens  of  Kilspindie,  3>4.  Trea- 
son of,  ib.  Punihment  for  his  treason,  lb.  His  remonstrance 
with  James  IV.  before  the  battle  of  Flodden,  406.  His  death, 
ib.,  note. 

Angus,  George,  Earl  of  (grandson  of  "  Bell-the-Cat").  i.  412. 
Marries  the  Queen  Dowager,  413.  Heads  the  English  faction, 
414.  Deserts  his  wife,  419.  Reconciliation  and  quarrel,  421. 
Turbulence  of,  422.  Skirmish  with  Arran,  423.  Flight  of,  424. 
Passes  into  France,  425.  Return  of,  429.  Attacks  Edinburgh, 
430.  Coalition  with  Beaton,  ib.  Is  divorced  by  Margaret.  435. 
Obtains  possession  of  the  king's  person,  ib.    Carries  Lira  to 
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Teviotdale,  436.  Defeats  Lennox,  437.  Tyranny  of,  and  of 
Beaton,  439.  Retires  to  Tantallon,  442.  Conviction  and  for- 
feiture of,  ib.  Flies  to  England,  443.  Permitted  to  return, 
564.  Restored  to  rank  and  estates,  571.  Enters  into  a  bond 
with  regent,  582.  Imprisoned,  ib.  Displeasure  with  Henry, 
587.  Joins  Arran  against  English,  588.  Defeats  the  English 
at  Ancrum  Moor,  ib.  Famous  reply  of,  to  Henry  VIII.,  589. 
Irresolute  conduct  of,  592.  Repudiates  his  promises  to  Henry, 
599.  Is  present  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  607.  Defeats  Wharton 
and  Lennox,  612.  Reply  to  queen's  proposals,  620. 
Angus,  William,  Eabl  of,  ii.  149.  Convenes  lieges  to  meet  at 
Stirling,  157.  Marches  against  Argyll  and  Atholl,  ib.  Be- 
sieges Hamilton  Castle,  160.  Plot  of,  against  Lennox,  170. 
Banished  beyond  the  Spey,  ib.  Flies  to  England,  174.  Is  de- 
clared rebel  and  forfeited,  176.  Joins  king  after  release 
from  Gowrie,  187.  Retires  beyond  the  Spey,  190.  Joins  plot 
against  Arran,  191.  Enters  Stirling,  192.  Sentence  of  trea- 
son and  forfeiture,  194.  Plot  for  his  assassination,  200.  Re- 
turns to  Scotland,  ib.  Indignation  at  condemnation  of  Mary, 
211.  Joins  Both  well's  plot  to  seize  king,  ii.  345.  Arrest  of, 
for  his  connection  with  the  "  Spanish  Blanks,"  347.  His  escape, 
348.  Excommunicated,  354.  Petitions  king  for  trial,  355. 
Act  of  abolition  respecting,  356.  Summoned  for  trial,  357. 
Sentence  of  treason  and  forfeiture,  362.  Return  of,  369.  Re- 
conciled to  the  kirk,  371. 
Angus,  Eabl  of,  ii.  784.  First  colonel  of  the  Cameronian  regi- 
ment, ib. 
Annandale,  Earl  of,  his  treason,  ii.  792.  Makes  a  full  confes- 
sion of  his  plot  against  government,  796. 
Anne  of  Brittany,  letter  of,  to  James  IV.,  i.  410. 
Anne  of  Denmark,  marriage  of,  to  James  VI.,  ii.  337.  Her  coro- 
nation, 338.  Claims  custody  of  her  son,  365.  Birth  of  a 
daughter,  370.  Death  of,  412. 
Anne,  Queen,  the  accession  of,  ii.  768,  813.  Death  of  her  last 
child,  769.  The  nomination  of  her  successor,  770.  She  ap- 
points Queensberry  as  commissioner,  814.  Refuses  to  hear  the 
address  of  the  dissentients,  ib.  Her  message  to  the  estates, 
817.  She  is  empowered  to  appoint  commissioners  for  the 
union,  Bit.  Her  speech  in  parliament  and  assent  to  the  union, 
830.  Congratulatory  address  presented  to,  835.  Her  reply  to 
parliament,  836.  Death  of,  841. 
Antrim,  Earl  of,  discovery  of  a  dangerous  intrigue  concocted 

by  the,  ii.  608. 
Arbroath.    [See  Aberbbothock.] 

Arbroath,  Lord,  conference  with   Morton's   commissioners,  ii. 
142.     Flies  to  Flanders,  160.     Declares  loyalty  of  self  and  asso- 
ciates, 213.    Appointed  governor  of  Dunbarton  Castle,  ib. 
Arbuthnot,  Alexander,  poems  of,  ii.  306.    "  The  Miseries  of  a 

Puir  Scholar,"  ib. 
Arqtll,  Colin,  First  Earl  of,  joins  in  a  conspiracy  against 
James  II.,  i.  354,  361.      Created  chancellor,  378.      Besieges 
Dunbarton,  381. 
Argyll,  Archibald,  Second  Earl  of,  slain  at  the  battle  of 

1'1'dden,  i,  408. 
Argtll,  Colin,  Third  Earl  of,  embraces  the  cause  of  James  V. 
against  the  Douglases,  1.  441.  Receives  a  share  of  their  for- 
feited estates,  442.  Feuds  of,  with  the  M' Leans,  444. 
Argtll,  Archibald,  Fourth,  and  First  Protestant  Earl  of, 
imprisonment  of,  i.  446.  Discontent  with  the  king,  447.  Assists 
Beaton  in  his  attempt  to  convert  the  Earl  of  Angus,  579. 
Inactivity  during  the  Earl  of  Hertford's  invasion,  592.  Ap- 
pointed one  of  the  Regent  Arran's  secret  council,  699.  Com- 
mands the  western  Highlanders  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  607. 
Gained  over  to  English  interest,  612.  Subscribes  the  first 
covenant,  624,  678.  Correspondence  with  Archbishop  of 
St.  Andrew's,  679. 
Argyll,  Fifth  Earl  of,  his  last  interview  with  the  queen-regent, 
i.  643.  Receives  a  commission  from  Queen  Mary,  654.  Sent 
by  the  regent  to  treat  with  the  congregation,  683.  Subscribes 
a  new  bond,  684.  Sends  a  letter  of  expostulation  to  the  Regent, 
685.  Signs  an  approval  of  the  Book  of  Policy  and  Discipline, 
694.  Modifications  of  the  ministers'  stipends  assigned  to,  707. 
Summoned  by  Mary  to  deliberate  upon  her  marriage,  740. 
Supposed  plots  of,  against  Mary  and  Darnley,  745.  Rebellion 
of,  752.  Joins  in  the  conspiracy  against  Riccio,  762.  Mary 
intimates  to,  her  intention  of  escaping  from  Holyrood,  768. 
Conspires  against  Darnley,  ii.  36.  Connection  with  Darnley's 
murder,  45—49,  141.  Presides  at  trial  of  Bothwell,  51.  One 
of  the  band  of  nobles  for  Mary's  marriage  with  Bothwell,  53. 
Joins  party  for  protecting  prince,  54,  55.  Protests  against 
Mary's  marriage,  62.  Joins  queen's  party,  71.  Meets  Mary 
at  Hamilton  after  her  escape,  83.  Attends  convention  at 
Largs,  89.  Assembles  forces,  90,  104.  Submits  to  Moray,  ib. 
Attends  king's  parliament  at  Stirling,  130.  Sentence  of  for- 
feiture rescinded,  132.  Submits  to  church  discipline,  244. 
Argyll,  Colin,  Sixth  Earl  of,  feud  with  Atholl,  ii.  150.  Resists 
Morton,  ib.  Proclaimed  rebel,  151.  Interview  with  king  at 
Stirling,  162.  Chosen  councillor  to  king,  153,  156.  As- 
sembles forces  and  marches  to  Falkirk,  157.  Treaty  of  agree- 
ment, 158.  Appointed  chancellor,  ib.  Present  at  the  king's 
entry  into  Edinburgh,  162.  Conspiracy  of,  against  king  and 
Arran,  178.  Aids  release  of  king,  187.  Appointed  one  of 
the  king's  council,  ib. 
Argyll,  Archibald,  Seventh  Earl  of,  marches  against  popish 

earls,  ii.  362.  His  defeat  at  Glenlivat  by  Huntley,  363. 
Aroyll,  Archibald,  Eighth  Earl,  and  Marquis  of,  joins  the  cove- 
nanters, ii.  551.  Is  sent  to  the  north,  577,  Conduct  during  his 
expedition,  678.  His  speech  in  parliament,  596.  The  king 
meditates  vengeance  against,  598,  59.3.  Discovers  a  secret  cor- 
respondence between  the  king  and  Montrose,  616.    At  the  battle 


of  Tippermuir,  619.  Skirmishes  with  Montrose,  621,  622. 
Defeat  at  Inverlochy,  623.  Valuable  advice  to  the  parliament, 
626.  Takes  up  arms  in  the  Highlands,  645.  Incident  in  con- 
nection with  Montrose,  656.  Places  the  crown  upon  the  head 
of  Charles  II.,  669.  Opposes  the  king,  671.  Resolute  be- 
haviour of,  673.  His  submission  to  Cromwell,  ib.  Retires 
from  public  life,  677.  His  apprehension,  684.  He  is  brought 
to  trial,  ib.  His  defence,  ib.  He  is  condemned,  ib.  His  calm 
behaviour,  685.  His  execution,  6»6.  Injustice  of  his  sen- 
tence, ib. 
Argyll,  Archibald,  Ninth  Earl  of,  he  takes  the  test  with  an 
explanation,  ii.  718.  His  apprehension  and  shameful  treat- 
ment, 719.  His  escape  from  prison,  ib.  Seizure  of  his  letters, 
723.  His  estate  annexed  to  the  crown,  732.  His  departure 
from  Holland  in  16«5,  ib.  Lands  in  Scotland,  ib.  Publishes 
his  manifesto  at  Campbelton,  ib.  Plans  thwarted  by  his  as- 
sociates, 733.  The  Cameronians  refuse  to  join  him,  ib.  He 
resolves  to  make  a  descent  upon  the  Lowlands,  ib.  The  cap- 
ture of  his  stores,  ib.  He  prepares  to  march  to  Glasgow,  ib. 
Dispersion  of  his  army,  ib.  His  capture  at  Inchinnan,  734. 
His  firmness  and  composure  in  prison,  ib.  His  execution,  735. 
Argyll,  Countess  of,  present  at  the  murder  of  Riccio,  i.  765. 
Also  at  the  baptism  of  James  VI.,  ii.  38.  Submits  to  church 
discipline,  244. 
Argyll,  Archibald,  First  Duke  of,  restoration  of  his  estates,  ii. 
794.  Crooked  proceedings  of,  against  Macdouald  of  Glencoe, 
800.  A  regiment  of  his  clan  selected  as  the  perpetrators  of 
the  massacre  of  Glencoe,  801. 
Argyll,  John,  Second  Duke  of,  is  appointed  commissioner,  ii. 
817.  Is  appointed  commander  of  the  royal  army,  851. 
Threatens  Leith  Fort,  85s.  Marches  to  Dunblane,  867.  Fights 
the  battle  of  Sheriflfmuir,  868.  His  moderation  towards  the 
insurgents,  870.  He  marches  northward,  873.  Ingratitude 
of  the  government  to,  881.  Jacobite  proposals  to,  ib.  Op- 
poses obnoxious  clause  in  the  Porteous  Bill,  887,  901.  Anec- 
dote of,  in  connection  with  the  Queen,  &c,  887. 
Arms  of  Scotland,  i.  71,  72.  National,  ii.  823. 
Armstrong,  Johnnie,  i.  443.  Character  and  execution  of,  444. 
Armstrong,  William  (Kinmont  Willie),  taken  prisoner  by  the 

English  and  rescued  by  Scott  of  Buccleuch,  ii.  499. 
Army,  Scottish,  constitution  of,  i.  283.  English,  discontent  of  at 
York,  ii.  683.  Defeat  of,  by  the  Scots  at  Newburn,  584.  Retreat 
of  into  Yorkshire,  ib.  Demands  of  the,  ib.  Takes  possession 
of  the  capital,  639.  Moderate  proposals  of,  ib.  Scottish,  of 
"  the  Engagement,"  crosses  the  Borders  in  the  cause  of 
Charles,  644.  Incapacity  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  its  leader, 
ib.  English,  critical  position  of,  662.  Cabals  of  the  oflicers 
in  the,  679.  Collision  between  the  commons  and  the,  ib. 
Quarrel  between  the  Rump  and  the  officers  of  the,  ib.  Public 
dissatisfaction  with  the,  680.  Its  withdrawal  to  the  south, 
742.  Royal,  posted  at  Stirling,  861. 
Arran,  Thomas  Boyd,  Earl  of,  marriage  with  the  Princess  Mary, 
daughter  of  James  II.,  i.  348 — 350.  Escapes  to  the  continent, 
and  lives  in  voluntary  exile,  ib.  [See  Boyd.] 
Arran,  James  Hamilton,  Earl  of,  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  mis- 
manages the  Scottish  fleet,  i.  402.  Return  of,  to  Scotland, 
412.  Captures  Dunbarton  Castle,  414.  Flight  with  Home, 
417.  Makes  peace  with  the  regent,  418.  Returns  to  Scotland, 
ib.  Insurrection  of,  ib.  Chosen  warden  of  Marches,  420. 
Feud  with  Angus,  422.  Skirmish  and  flight,  423.  Con- 
flict of,  with  Lennox,  436.  Retires  from  government,  438. 
Arran,  James,  Second  Earl  of,  character,  and  election  as 
regent,  i.  664.  Imprisons  Beaton,  567.  Justification  of,  570. 
Treats  with  Sadler,  672.  Interview  with  him,  574.  Seeks  inter- 
view with  Beaton,  577.  Perplexed  position  of,  ib.  Apostacy 
of,  578.  Receives  absolution,  ib.  Seizes  Dalkeith  Castle,  681. 
Flies  from  Hertford,  584.  Deprived  of  regency,  585.  Resist- 
ance of,  ib.  Union  with  queen,  586.  Takes  field  with  Angus, 
688.  Abortive  invasion  of,  591.  Co-operation  with  the 
queen,  602.  Leads  army  to  the  Borders,  604.  Conduct  at 
Pinkie,  607.  Consents  to  resign,  617.  Formal  resignation  of, 
618.  Appointed  governor  of  Dunbarton  Castle,  and  declared 
heir-presumptive  to  the  crown,  ib.  Noticed,  708. 
Arran,  James,  Third  Earl  of,  joins  Protestants,  i.  633.  Pro- 
posed marriage  of,  to  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England,  649. 
Madness  and  supposed  conspiracy  of,  708.  Confined  first  in 
Draffan  Castle,  ii.  159.  Then  in  Linlithgow,  160.  Cruel  and 
unjust  proceedings  of  the  Earl  of  Morton  against,  ib. 
Arran,  James  Stewart,  Earl  of,  accuses  Morton,  ii.  167.  Made 
Earl  of,  170.  At  Morton's  execution,  173.  Receives  immu- 
nity for  past  conduct,  175.  His  profligacy,  ib.  Marries 
Countess  of  March,  ib.  Title  confirmed,  ib.  Rupture  with 
Lennox,  176.  Oppressive  measures  of,  177.  Conspiracy 
against,  ib.,  191.  Capture  and  imprisonment  of,  179.  Plot  for 
release  of  king,  185.  Return  to  court,  188.  Obtains  gover- 
norship of  Stirling  Castle,  and  induces  James  to  reside  there, 
ib.  Tyranny  of,  190,  191.  Treachery  to  Gowrie,  192.  Pro- 
ceedings against  the  clergy,  194.  Offices  assumed  by  him, 
195.  Conference  with  Hunsdon,  198.  Assumes  governor- 
ship of  Edinburgh  Castle,  199.  Cruelty  to  Countess  Gowrie, 
200.  Plot  for  assassinating  Angus,  ib.  Violence  towards 
Atholl,  Maxwell,  Home,  and  Cassillis,  201.  Persecution 
of  the  church,  205.  Treatment  of  the  Danish  embassy, 
207.  Plot  for  assassination  of,  208.  Imprisonment  and  re- 
lease of,  209.  Intrigues  with  France,  210.  Flight  of,  212, 
428.  Declared  traitor  and  forfeiture,  213.  Reappearance  of, 
330,  346.  Murder  of,  ib. 
Arrington,  Captain,  Nicholas,  mission  to  Scotland,  ii.  161. 
Arthur  King,  chosen  leader  of  the  Cambrian  Britons,  i.  24. 
Killed,  ib. 
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Articles,  Lords  or  the,  origin  of,  i.  214.  Election  oftho,  ii.  668. 
Bills  submitted  to  the,  669.  Their  opposition  to  the  royal 
demand,  738.  The  committee  of,  dispute  in  parliament  about 
the,  77*. 

Assembly,  General,  meeting  of,  i.  706, 709.  Meeting" of, November, 
1562,714.  Meeting  of,  June,  1565,  746.  Supplication  of,  ii.  10. 
Proceedings  in  December,  1662, 12.  Appoints  a  public  fast,  27. 
Meeting  of,  75.  Meeting  of,  181.  Approval  of  Ruthven  lords, 
182.  Meeting  of,  190.  Opposes  jurisdiction  of  Archbishop  of 
St.  Andrew's,  239.  Letter  of,  to  bishops  of  England,  241.  Meeting 
of,  June  and  Jul  v,  1567, 242.  Meeting  of,  December,  1667,  244. 
Letterto  Mr.Willock,245.  Meeting  of,  July,  1568,247.  Deputa- 
tion of,  to  regent,  248.  Meeting  of,  December,  1568, 249.  Letter 
to,  from  Glencairn,  ib.  Deputation  of, on  Chatelherault's  claims, 
251.  Agrees  to  Moray's  proposals,  252.  Sends  commissioners 
to  meeting  of  estates  at  Perth,  ib.  Proceedings  in  March, 
1670,  255.  Measures  for  education  of  the  poor,  256.  Com- 
mission to  confer  with  the  nobility,  267.     Meeting  in  March, 

1571,  ib.     Complaint  of,  260.     Meeting  in  St.  Andrew's,  March, 

1572,  261.  Judgment  on  new  ecclesiastical  arrangements  2<)2. 
Authority  of,  over  bidiops  and  superintendents,  269.  Renewed 
attempt  to  define  limits  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  ib.  Reply 
to  James  VI. 's  letter,  276.  Decisive  steps  taken  by,  277.  Con- 
stitution of,  ib.  Meeting  in  June,  1682, 282.  Deputation  of,  to 
the  king,  283.  Meeting  in  October,  1584,  284.  Opposition  of,  to 
prevailing  evils,  1596,  325.  Meeting  of,  at  Dunfermline  and 
Linlithgow,  428.  Meeting  of,  430.  Relieves  Adamson  from 
excommunication,  ib.  Proceedings  of,  433.  Records  of  p\  und 
to  be  mutilated,  434.  Measures  suggested  by,  436.  Readiness 
of,  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  support  of  the  throne,  ib.  Peti- 
tions the  king  to  give  up  the  patronages  he  had  seized,  437. 
Meeting  of,  439.  A  book  written  by  Adamson  against  the 
discipline  of,  ib.  The  king  attends  the  meeting  of,  in  person, 
and  delivers  a  panegyric  upon  tho  Church  of  Scotland,  ib. 
Meeting  of  at  Dundee,  445.  Demands  vigorous  measures 
against  the  papists,  ib.  King's  answer  to,  ib.  Meeting  of,  held 
at  Perth  called  by  the  king,  460.  Another  meeting  at 
Dundee,  ib.  Proceedings  of,  ib.  Meets  at  Dundee  in  March, 
462.  Dispute  between  the  king  and  Andrew  Mel vil,  ib.  Keen 
argument  in,  between  contending  parties,  463.  Conference 
appointed  to  be  held  in  presence  of  the  king  regarding  the 
points  still  unsettled,  ib.  Meeting  held  at  Montrose  in  1600, 
ib.  Proceedings  of  great  importance,  ib.  Deceptive  design 
of  the  cautions  given  to  clerical  representatives  sent  to  par- 
liament, 466.  James  obtains  sanction  of,  at  meeting  in  1602,  to 
the  appointments  which  parliament  had  made,  467.  Meeting 
prorogued  for  a  year,  471.  Meeting  at  Aberdeen  prohibited 
by  the  king,  ib.  Prohibition  recalled  on  the  understanding 
that  as  soon  as  met  they  would  adjourn,  ib.  Character  of 
proceedings,  472.  Meeting  at  Linlithgow,  26th  July,  478. 
Apparent  zeal  of  the  bishops,  ib.  Determination  t  >  summon 
a  meeting,  479.  Proceedings  of,  ib.  Meeting  held  at  Aber- 
deen in  1605  declared  unlawful,  ib.  Meeting  at  Aberdeen, 
13th  August,  1616,  483.  Measures  adopted  by,  ib.  The  king's 
views  of  the  proceedings,  484.  Meeting  at  St.  Andrew's  in 
November,  485.  Meeting  at  Perth,  25th  August,  486.  Letter 
read  from  the  king,  ib.  Offensive  conduct  of  the  moderator 
of,  ib.  Adoption  of  the  "Five  Articles  of  Perth,"  ib.  Pro- 
ceedings closed  on  Black  Saturday,  488.  Appointed  to  be 
held  in  Glasgow,  542.  Disputes  regarding  the  election  of  mem- 
bers of  the,  543.  Result  of  the  election  of  members  of  the, 
644.  Attempts  to  exclude  some  of  the  commissioners  of  the, 
545.  Celebrated  meeting  of,  in  Glasgow,  21st  November, 
1638,  546.  Keen  discussion  in  the,  647.  Mr.  Alexander  Hen- 
derson elected  moderator  of  the,  ib.  Declinatures  of  the 
bishops  discussed,  548.  Speech  of  Dr.  Hamilton,  procurator 
of  the  bishops,  in  the,  ib.  Reply  to  the  moderator  of  the, 
ib.  Encouraging  speech  of  the  moderator  of  the,  550.  De- 
clares itself  a  competent  judge  of  the  bishops,  551.  Proceedings 
of  the,  prohibited  under  pain  of  treason,  ib.  Episcopacy 
abolished  by  the,  ib.  Trial  and  condemnation  of  the  bishops 
by,  ib.  Dissolution  of  the,  552.  King  Charles  declines  to  preside 
at  the  meeting  of  the,  565.  Traquair  appointed  commissioner 
to  the,  ib.  Meeting  of  the,  on  the  12th  of  August,  566.  Act 
passed  by  the,  respecting  the  bygone  events  of  the  church, 
ib.  The  accusations  against  the  bishops  heard  anew  by  the, 
ib.  Examines  "the  Large  Declaration,"  ib.  Petitions  that 
the  suspected  authors  of  "  the  Large  Declaration,"  should  be 
punished.  567.  Dissolution  of  the,  ib.  Meeting  of  the,  2*th 
July,  id.  Protracted  and  keen  discussion  respecting  private 
meetings,  578,  579.  Discussion  terminated  in  the  passing  of 
an  act,  580.  Dissolution  of  the,  ib.  Meets  at  St.  Andrew's 
on  the  27th  of  July,  1641,  601.  Henderson  chosen  moderator 
of  the,  ib.  Contest  regarding  private  meetings  resumed  in 
the,  6CC.  New  act  regarding  meetings  passed  by  the,  ib. 
Communication  from  English  churches  received  bv  the,  ib. 
Meets  at  St.  Andrew's,  27th  of  July,  606.  Roth  King 
Charles  and  the  parliament  attempt  to  secure  the  support  of, 
ib.  Proposal  of,  to  establish  uniformity  of  church  govern- 
ment, ib.  Petitions  parliament  and  the  king,  607.  The 
English  parliament  sends  a  favourable  reply  to,  ib.  Prin- 
ciples enunciated  by,  652.  Dissolution  of  the,  676.  Meet- 
ing of  the,  755.  The  position  of  the,  with  respect  to 
the  government,  ib.  Dissolution  of  the,  756.  Meeting  of 
the,  759.  Abrupt  dissolution  of  the,  760.  Meeting  of  the, 
bold  in  March,  1694,  762.  Sanctions  the  admission  of 
those  episcopalians  who  might  be  willing  to  conform,  764. 
Effort  of  the,  to  gain  over  the  covenanters,  766.  Meeting  of 
the,  at  the  time  of  the  king's  death,  767.  Meeting  of  the,  768. 
Abrupt  dissolution  of  the,  769.    Acts  passed  with  regard  to 


the  union  by  the,  771.  Appoints  a  national  fast,  ib.  Pro- 
ceedings of  the,  838.  Extreme  measures  taken  by  the,  against 
the  rights  of  the  people,  891.  Act  of,  against  the  "  Marrow  of 
Modern  Divinity,"  MS.    Pi  this  act,  894.    I 

Of,  against  Professor  Campbell,  ib.     Review  of  the  conduct  of 
the,  ib.   Treatment  of  Ebenezer  Erskine  and  his  associates  by, 
898.    Alarm  on  the  jmrt  of  the,  Bff.     Sentence  of  censure 
against  the  Seccders  rescinded  by,  ib.     Final   mea* 
against  the  scceders,  901.    Deposition  of  Gillespie  by,  906. 
Rule  of  the  "moderate  "  party  In  the,  907. 
Assembly,  Westminster,  meets  1st  July,  il.  610.    Parties  into 
which  it  was  divided,  ib.      Protracted  debates  of,  respecting 
rbiirch   government,   t;u.     The  divine   right  of  presbytery 
atlirmed  in  the,  ib.     Question  of  toleration  discussed  and  con- 
demned by  the,  ib.     Ibe  power  of  the  keys,  612.     Directory, 
confession,  and  catechisms  prepared  by,  and  ratified  by  the 
Scottish  assembly  and  parliament,  ib. 
Athelstan  invades  Scotland,  I.  34.    Defeated  by  Hungn*,  King 

of  the  Picts,  54. 
Athole,  Patrick,  Earl  of,  defeats  Bisset  at  a  tournament,  i.  74. 

Found  murdered  in  his  own  house,  ib. 
Athole,  John  de   Stratubuoie,  Earl  or,  joins  Bruce,  i.  115. 

Cruelty  of  his  execution,  119. 
Athole,  David,  Earl  of,  nephew  of  Bruce,  noticed  i.  188,  189. 

Made  governor,  191.     Defeated  and  slain,  ib. 
Athole,  Walter  Stewart,  Earl  of,  conspires  against  James  1. 

269.     Tried  and  executed,  273. 
Athole,  Stewart,  Earl  of,  keeps  James  III.  in  prison,  I.  356,  357. 
Athole,  Stewart,  Earl  of,  joins  party  for  protecting  the  young 
prince,  ii.  64.     Indignation  at  marriage  of  Mary,  59.     Joins 
confederates,  63, 65.     Conducts  Mary  to  Edinburgh,  67 
the  warrant  for  Mary's  commitment  to  Lochleven,  68.     At 
coronation  of  James  VI .,  76.    Accompanies  Moray  to  Loch- 
leven, 78.    Interview  with  Mary,  ib.    Feud  with  Argyll,  150. 
Resists  Morton,  ib.    Proclaimed  rebel,  151.    Interview  with 
the  king  at  Stirling,  152.     Office  of  chancellor  conferred  on, 
153.    Joins  Argyll  against  Angus,  157.    Death  of,  158.     Sus- 
pected poisoning  of,  ib. 
Atholl,  John  Murray,  Earl  of,  plots  to  release  James  from 
Go'vrie  party,  ii.  Ib5,  1*6.      Imprisonment  of,  by  Arran,  201. 
Inroad  on  Huntley's  territories,  344.    Nominated  lieutenant- 
general  beyond  Spey,  349.  Admits  Bothwell  to  the  palace,  351. 
Intercedes  with  James  in  behalf  of  Bothwell,  ib.    Escapes  to 
the  Highlands,  353. 
Atholl,  Marquis  of,  apprehended  by  order  of  Argyll,  ii.  577. 
Sent  prisoner  to  Stirling,  578.     Signs  the  Cumbernauld  bond, 
615.    Joins  the  insurrection  of  Glencairn,  674.    Makes  a  com- 
plaint to  the  king,  709.    Marches  against  Argyll,  733.    Cruel- 
ties inflicted  on  the  Campbells  by,  736.     Pusillanimity  and 
vacillation  of,  747.    Conduct  of,  in  regard  to  the  vote  of  for- 
feiture against  James  VII  ,  748.    Character  of,  784.    Declares 
his  allegiance  to  King  William,  785.    The  Cameronians  take 
up  their  position  in  the  house  of,  790.    Plots  against  govern- 
ment, 795. 
Atholl,  First  Duke  of,  protest  of,  against  the  union,  ii.  819.  Aids 
the  Cameronians  in  a  combination  against  government,  82*. 
Eldest  son  of,  joins  the  Earl  of  Mar,  846.     Is  attainted  for  his 
share  in  the  rebellion,  914.    [See  Tullibardine.] 
Atholl,  Second  Duke  of,  ii.  918,  919. 
Atholl  men,  attempt  to  stop  recruiting  among,  ii.  947. 
Atterbury,  Bishop,  ii.  883. 
Alchinleck,  Sir  John,  i.  327. 
Auchtekarder,  the,  test,  ii.  892. 
Ayloffe,  trial  and  execution  of,  ii.  735. 

Ayr,  bond  subscribed  at,  ii.  11.      Spirited  conduct  of  the  pres- 
bytery of,  425. 
Ayton,  Sir  Robert,  the  poet,  noticed,  ii.  £71. 


B. 

Babington,  Anthony,  conspiracy  of,  ii.  217.  Its  discovery  by 
Walsingsham,  219.    Execution  of,  and  confederates,  221. 

Bachelors,  Loyal  Company  of,  ii.  850. 

Bacon,  Francis,  Lord,  opinion  of,  respecting  the  union  between 
England  and  Scotland,  ii.  402. 

Badknoch,  John  Comyn,  Lord  of,  appointed  one  of  the  regents,  i. 
82.    Sent  to  treat  with  the  King  of  England,  ib. 

Badlnoch,  John  thk  Black  Comyn,  Lord  or,  competitor  for  the 
crown,  i.  88.    [See  Comyn.] 

Badenoch,  Alexander  St i  wart,  Lord  or.    [See  Stewart.] 

Badenoch,  Alexander  Stkwakt,  the  Wolf  or.    [See  BOOHAH.] 

Baillik,  General  of  the  Covenanters,  ii.  623.  Surprises  and 
pursues  Montrose,  624.  Ravages  the  estates  of  Huntley,  625. 
Is  defeated  by  Montrose  at  Alford,  ib.  Prudent  plan  of,  over- 
ruled by  the  Committee  of  Estates,  625.  Is  defeated  at  Kilsyth, 
626.     Surrenders  to  Cromwell  at  Warrington,  644. 

Baillik  of  Jerviswood,  iniquitous  trial  of,  ii.  723.  Condemnation 
and  execution,  724.  Act  passed  for  the  restoration  ot  his 
estate,  794. 

Bad-lie,  Robert,  attends  the  WestminsterAssembly,  ii.  610.  His 
account  of  its  discussions,  611,  612.  Quoted,  619,  621,  027, 
666.  His  account  of  Cromwell's  visit  to  Glasgow,  669,  note. 
His  letters  and  journals  characterized,  970. 

Balcalquall,  or  Balcanqihaii.,  Walthr,  minister  of  Edinburgh, 
ii.  171.  His  interview  with  the  Earl  of  Morton,  172.  Pro. 
tests  against  the  "  Black  Acts,"  195,  423.  Is  obliged  to  flee 
into  England,  ib.  Letter  of,  to  tiie  session  and  members  of 
his  church  explaining  the  reasons  of  his  flight,  424.  His 
return,  211.    Offends  King  James  by  a  sermon  closuring  tha 
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government,  442.  Disputes  with  the  king  in  the  high  church  of 
Edinburgh  respecting  the  scriptural  authority  of  bishops,  429. 

Balcarres,  Alexander,  Earl  of,  commands  the  cavalry  of  the 
Covenanters  at  the  battle  of  Alford,  ii.  625.  Submits  to  the 
English,  673.    Takes  up  arms  in  the  Highlands,  674. 

Balcarres,  Colin,  Earl  of,  his  proceedings  at  the  revolution,  ii. 
745.  His  fidelity  to  James,  ib.  Measures  adopted  by,  in 
Edinburgh,  ib.  Letters  to,  from  King  James,  780.  His 
arrest,  ib. 

Balfour,  Sir  Duncan,  killed,  i.  98. 

Balfour,  Sir  James,  draws  up  band  for  murder  of  Darnley,  ii.  37. 
Denounced  as  one  of  the  murderers,  49.  Surrenders  Edin- 
burgh Castle  to  Moray,  80.  Fights  at  Langside  on  the  side 
of  the  regent,  84.  Accused  of  murder  of  Darnley,  111.  Arrest 
and  liberation  of,  ib.  Restored  to  honours  and  estates,  142. 
Evidence  of,  against  Morton,  171. 

Balfour,  John,  of  Burley.    [See  Burley  ] 

Balfour,  Brigadier,  killed  at  Killiecrankie,  ii.  788. 

Balfour,  Colonel,  proclaims  King  James,  at  Perth,  ii.  848. 

Balfoob,  Robert,  Principal  of  the  College  of  Guienne,  ii.  969. 

Baliol  family,  founder  of,  i.  66. 

Baliol,  John  De,  i.  76,  77.  Acknowledges  Edward  I.  as  lord  para- 
mount  of  Scotland,  82,  84,  86.  Takes  the  oath  of  homage  to 
Edward,  87.  Descent,  through  which  he  claims  the  crown,  ib. 
Arguments  of,  in  support  of  his  claim,  88.  Decision  in  favour 
of,  by  Edward  I.,  ib.  Coronation  of,  89.  Swears  fealty  to  Edward, 
ib.  Summoned  before  English  courts,  ib.  Resists  EMward's  pre- 
tensions, ib.  Is  confined  by  the  Scottish  parliament,  and  regents 
chosen,  90.  Renounces  his  homage  to  Edward,  91.  Offers 
submission,  and  implores  a  peace,  92.  Degrading  ceremonial 
of  his  abdication,  ib.  Is  confined  in  the  Tower,  ib.  His 
character,  ib.  Philip  IV.  of  France  attempts  to  obtain  his  liber- 
ation, 103.  He  is  released  at  the  request  of  Pope  Boniface,  ib. 
Delivered  up  to  the  papal  legate,  ib.     His  death,  140. 

Baliol,  Edward,  his  designs  on  the  Scottish  crown,  i.  184.  In- 
vades Scotland,  and  gains  the  battle  of  Dupplin,  185.  Fortifies 
Perth,  186.  Is  crowned,  and  pays  homage  to  Edward,  ib. 
Expulsion  from  Scotland,  ib.  Henry,  his  brother,  slain,  ib. 
Returns,  and  agrees  to  dismember  the  kingdom,  189.  Flies 
to  England,  190.  Surrenders  his  claims  to  Edward,  201.  His 
death,  ib. 

Baliol,  Donald,  rebellion  of,  and  death,  i.  266. 

Ballads,  Gude  and  Godly,  ii.  312.  Against  Romish  church,  313. 
"The  Hunte  is  up,"  314.  ♦'  Wae  is  the  Herds  of  Israel,"  ib. 
"  Priests  Christ  believe,"  ib.  "  Remember,  remember  Man," 
315.    "  Hay  trix  tringo  trix,"  ib.     Border,  500. 

Ballard,  John,  a  seminary  priest,  his  plot  for  invasion  of  England, 
ii.  217.    Arrest  of,  221.    His  execution,  ib. 

Balloch,  Donald,  rebellion  of,  i.  339.    Executed,  ib. 

Balmerino,  Lord,  joins  in  the  petition  of  the  opposition  peers  to 
King  Charles  I.,  which  is  abandoned,  ii.  509.  His  enemies 
surreptitiously  obtain  a  copy  and  lay  it  before  the  king,  510. 
His  arrest  and  imprisonment,  ib.  Trial  of,  ib.  Gordon  of 
Buckie  addresses  the  jury  in  his  behalf,  511.  His  condemna- 
tion, ib.  Execution  delayed,  ib.  Popular  commotion  at  his 
iniquitous  sentence,  ib.  Liberation  of,  and  pardon,  ib.  He 
holds  important  meetings  with  the  supplicant  leaders  against 
the  service  book,  522. 

Balmerino,  Arthur,  Lord,  motives  of,  for  taking  part  in  the 
rebellion  of  1745,  ii.  919.  His  trial  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Peers  in  Westminster  Hall,  955.  He  pleads  not  guilty,  ib. 
He  is  convicted  and  condemned,  956.  His  undaunted  behaviour 
upon  the  scaffold,  ib. 

Balnayes,  Secretary,  noticed,  i.  571. 

Balnaves,  Henry,  of  Hallhill,  intrigues  of,  with  England,  i. 
641. 

Bands  among  the  nobles,  i.  365. 

Bane,  Donald,  takes  possession  of  the  throne,  i.  44.    H  is  death,  ib. 

Bannockburn,  field  of,  i.  133.    Battle  of,  136,  137. 

Barbour,  John,  author  of  "  The  Bruce,"  quoted,  i.  114—165.  His 
works  described  and  criticised,  291—294. 

Barclay,  Hugh,  or  Ladyland,  plot  and  death  of,  ii.  371. 

Barclay,  John,  author  of  "  Arggnis,"  noticed,  ii,  970. 

Barclay,  William,  professor  of  law,  noticed,  ii.  969. 

Bard,  or  Sennachy,  description  of  a,  at  tho  coronation  of  Alex- 
ander III.,  i.  76. 

Barons.    (See  Nobility.) 

Bartholomew,  St.,  the  massacre  of,  and  its  effects  on  Mary's 
cause,  ii.  135,  263. 

Barton,  Captain  Andrew,  i.  378,  388,  394,  397.    Death  of,  398. 

Barton,  Robert,  i.  399. 

Bastuoon  Dobon,  noticed,  ii.  377. 

Bass,  employed  as  a  prison  for  the  covenanters,  ii.  73.  Captnre 
of,  by  four  Jacobite  officers,  805.  Its  siege  by  the  government, 
ib.    Capitulates  on  terms,  806. 

Bassandine,  Thomas,  restrictions  laid  on,  ii.  247. 

Bastie,  De  la,  Anthony  D'Arsie,  i.  419.  Activity  of,  420. 
Murder  of,  ib. 

Beacon,  or  Bale-fires,  ii.  496. 

Beaton,  Dayid,  Cardinal,  elected  to  primacy,  i.  454.  Cruelty  of, 
ib.  Visits  the  papal  courts,  437.  Counsel  of  to  James  V., 
459.  Conduct  of,  at  the  king's  death-bed,  461 .  Alleged  forgery 
of  the  king's  will,  Jb.  Character  of,  562.  Seizes  the  regency, 
563.  Opposition  of,  to  Arran,  ib.  Opposes  Henry's  negoci- 
ators,  567.  Imprisoned,  ib.  Sympathy  fo?,  568.  Escape  of, 
572.  Proceedings  of,  576.  Refuses  an  interview  to  Arran, 
577.  Circumvents  Arran,  578.  Attempts  to  convert  Angus, 
579,  580.  Raised  to  office  of  chancellor,  581.  Persecutions  of 
reformers  by,  583.  Flies  from  Hertford,  584,  Supports  Arran, 
SS5.    Conspiracy  against,  590,    Renewal  of  plot  against,  595. 


Quarrel  with  Norman  Leslie,  596.  His  persecution  of  Wishart, 
ib.    Assassination  of,  ib.    Immorality  of,  601,  604. 

Beaton,  James,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  noticed,  i.  412,  414,  224, 
428.  Coalition  with  Angus,  430.  Flight  and  reconciliation 
with  Angus,  437. 

Beaton,  Janet,  ii.  319.    Marriage  of,  321. 

Beaton,  John,  Master  of  the  Household,  dispatched  to  Scotland 
with  proposals  of  accommodation,  ii.  120. 

Beaton's  Mill,  murder  of  James  III.  at,  i.  367. 

Beaumont,  Henry  de,  one  of  the  "disinherited  barons,"  i.  189. 

Bfaurepaibe,  i.  198. 

Beck,  Anthony,  Bishop  of  Durham,  i.  82.  Appointed  Governor  of 
Scotland,  83.  Accompanies  the  army  of  Edward  I.  into  Scot- 
land, 90.  Noticed,  92,  99.  Besieges  Dirleton  Castle,  99,  100. 
His  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  101. 

Belhaven,  Lord,  eloquent  speech  of,  against  the  union  with 
England,  ii.  825. 

Bell,  Captain,  assists  in  the  capture  of  Stirling,  ii.  130.  His 
execution,  131. 

Bell,  Rev.  Mr.,  of  Glasgow,  appointed  to  preach  before  the  Ge- 
neral Assembly,  ii.  547. 

Bellenden,  John,  Archbishop  of  Moray,  his  works  criticised,  i. 
628.  His  description  of  "  New  manners  and  the  auld  Scottis," 
ii.  287. 

Bellenden,  Justice-clerk,  conduct  of,  to  wife  of  Bothwellhaugh, 
ii.  113. 

Bellenden,  Sir  Lewis,  embassy  to  England,  ii.  206.  Offers  to 
find  a  person  to  assassinate  Arran,  208. 

Bellenden,  William,  his  works  noticed,  ii.  969. 

Bennet,  Sir  William,  of  Grubbet,  ii.  359. 

Bermingham,  John  de,  defeats  Edward  Bruce,  i.  148. 

Berwick,  castle  restored  to  the  Scots  by  Richard  I.,  i.  70.  Meeting 
at,  of  Edward  I.,  and  of  the  competitors  for  the  crown,  87.  Par- 
liament assembled  at,  ib.  Second  meeting  at,  ib.  Third 
meeting  at,  89.  Besieged  by  Edward,  90  Capitulation  of, 
and  cruelties  committed  by  Edward,  91.  Parliament  held  at, 
by  Edward,  ib.  Captured  by  Scotch,  147.  Fortification  of, 
by  the  High  Steward,  ib.  Unsuccessful  assault  of,  by  the 
English  under  Edward  II.,  150.  Siege  raised,  151.  Besieged 
by  Edward  III.,  187.  Surrrender  of,  188.  Captured  by 
Ramsay,  and  retaken,  201—226.  Taken  by  the  English,  356. 
Withdrawal  of  the  garrison  from,  on  the  accession  of  King 
James  VI.  to  the  English  throne,  ii.  402. 

Berwick,  the  Duke  of,  expected  to  head  the  Scottish  Jacobites, 
ii.  834. 

Biblk,  importation  of  into  Scotland,  i.  466.  Neglect  of,  by  the 
Scotch  Romanists,  470.    Translation  of,  permitted,  571. 

Bilanh  Auhkv,  Edward  II.  defeated  at,  i.  155. 

Bill  passed  by  the  lords  for  a  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  ii.  816. 
Restriction  clauses  in  the,  ib.  For  the  union  passed  by  both 
houses,  830. 

Binning,  George,  execution  and  confession  of,  ii.  174. 

Binny,  Wn.LUM,  capture  of  Linlithgow  Castle  by,  i.  130. 

Bishops,  English,  acquire  extensive  influence  over  James  VI.,  ii.  468. 
Restored  by  parliament,  473.  Scottish,  ordained  in  London, 
481.  English,  differences  of  opinion  among,  ib.  Scottish, 
short-sighted  policy  of,  ib.  Procedure  of  the,  483.  Accusation 
against  the,  644.  Decline  the  jurisdiction  of  the  assembly,  548. 
A  committee  appointed  to  draw  up  answers  to  the  declinature 
of  the,  ib.  The  assembly  declares  itself  a  competent  judge  of 
the,  561.  Trial  and  condemnation  of  the,  ib.  Rash  conduct 
of  the,  604.  Their  impeachment  by  the  commons,  ib.  Con- 
secration of  the  new,  688.  Evangelists  of  the,  700.  Servile 
letter  of  the,  to  James  VII.,  740. 

Bisset,  Walter,  foiled  in  a  tournament  by  Patrick,  Earl  of  At  hole, 
i.  74.  His  flight  to  the  English  court,  ib.  Sinister  advice 
of,  to  the  English  king,  ib. 

Bisset,  William,  accused  of  the  murder  of  the  Earl  of  Athole,  i. 
74.    Protected  by  Alexander  II.  and  his  queen,  ib. 

Black,  Davu),  minister  of  St.  Andrew's,  his  attack  on  the  court  and 
government  of  James  VI.,  ii.  455.    Condemnation  of,  457. 

Black  Acts  of  1584,  ii.  423. 

Blackamoors,  at  the  Scottish  court,  i.  563. 

Blackatkr,  Captain  William,  trial  for  murder  of  Darnley,  ii.  70. 
Execution  of,  ib. 

Blackater,  John,  arrested  for  murder  of  Darnley,  ii.  80. 

Blackbuhn,  John,  imprisonment  of,  ii.  424. 

Blackktt,  Sir  William,  ii.  856. 

Blackfriars,  i.  168. 

Blackness,  skirmish  at,  i.  362. 

Blackwall,  Thomas,  Principal  of  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen, 
noticed,  ii.  970. 

Blackwood,  Adam,  author  of  a  defence  of  Queen  Mary,  his  works 
criticised,  ii.  297. 

Blackwood,  Laurie,  Laird  of,  trial  of,  for  harbouring  covenanters, 
unjustly  condemned  to  death,  but  reprieved,  ii.  721. 

Blair,  Laird  of,  seized  by  Dundee,  ii.  782. 

Blair  Casti.e  seized  by  the  Jacobites,  ii.  785.  It  falls  into  the 
hands  of  government,  791. 

Blakeney,  General,  his  defence  of  Stirling  Castle  in  1745, 
ii.  942. 

Blantyre,  Lord,  ii.  814. 

Boece,  Hector,  his  History  of  Scotland  criticised,  ii.  285. 

Bohemians,  revolt  of,  ii.  412. 

Bolingbboke,  Lord,  ii.  845.  Correspondence  of,  with  the  Earl  of 
Mar,  846. 

Bonds  demanded  from  the  western  gentry  that  their  families  and 
tenants  should  attend  the  parish  churches,  and  refused,  ii.  708. 

Bondsmen.    (See  Villeyns.) 

Boniface,  Pope,  requests  Edward  I.  to  release  John  Baliol,  i.  103. 
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Claims  Scotland  from  Edward,  103,  105.    Ills  arguments  in 
favour  of  his  claim,  ib.     Deserts  the  Scottish  cause,  107. 

Bonkill,  Sir  John  Stewart  ok,  i.  99.    Killed  at  Falkirk,  101. 

Book  of  Discipline  completed,  i.  693.  Approved  of  by  the  leading 
nobles,  694.  Ratification  of,  refused  by  the  council,  ii.  7. 
Second,  completed,  273 — 275. 

Books,  proclamation  against,  printed  in  foreign  countries,  ii.  415. 

Borderers,  depredations  of  the,  ii.  400.  Precautions  taken  by 
the  English  against  the,  496.  The  King's  Own,  their  position 
at  Killiecrarikie,  786. 

Borders,  state  of,  in  1527,  i.  439.  Warfare  of,  447.  Discontinuance 
of  the  name,  ii.  402.  Condition  of,  in  1613,  406.  Division  of 
the  lands  of,  ib.  System  of  warfare,  495.  Towers  or  peels,  ib. 
Towns  and  villages,  ib.  State  of,  1511—1613,  490.  Clans  and 
feuds,  ib.  Custom  of  blood  revenge,  491.  Power,  tyranny, 
and  oppression  of  the  chiefs,  ib.  Castles,  monasteries,  <fcc., 
494.  Tribes,  armorial  bearings  of  the,  497.  Vi^itof  James  V. 
and  Regent  Moray  to  the,  ib.  Freebooters,  496.  Attempts 
to  subjugate  the  moss-troopers  of,  406, — their  suppression, 
500.  Ballads,  ib.  Present  state  of,  501.  Nobles,  their  luke- 
warmness  to  the  royal  cause,  628. 

Border  Wardens,  duties  intrusted  to,  ii.  490.  Days  of  truce  held 
by  the,  ib.    Skirmishes  between  their  followers,  ib. 

Borthwick,  murderer  of  James  ILL,  i.  363. 

Borthwick,  gunner  of  James  IV.,  i.  407.  Killed  at  Flodden, 
408. 

Borthwick,  Sir  John,  accused  of  heresy,  i.  472. 

Boston,  Thomas,  Rev.,  of  Jedburgh,  ii.  907. 

Bothwell,  Lord  Ramsay,  treason  of,  i.  383. 

Both  well,  Earl  of,  commands  the  Scottish  reserve  at  Flodden,  i. 
408.     Is  killed,  409. 

Bothwell,  Patrick  Hepburn,  Earl  of,  imprisoned,  i.  443.  In- 
trigues of,  with  Henry  VIII.,  446.  Is  imprisoned  a  second  time, 
ib.  Character  of,  579.  Is  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  the  queen- 
dowager,  ib. 

Bothwell,  James  Hepburn,  Earl  of,  husband  of  Queen  Mary, 
demands  the  release  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  i.  568.  Opposes  the 
Regent  Arran,  569.  Seizes  Wishart,  595,  693.  Treachery 
of,  605.  Submits  to  Somerset,  611.  Robs  Cockburn  of  Ormis- 
ton,  638.  Imprisoned,  708.  Returns  to  France,  737.  Trial 
•for  treason,  ib.  Absents  himself,  ib.  Invited  to  return,  752. 
Attempts  to  rescue  the  queen  from  the  murderers  of 
Riccio,  767.  Made  lieutenant-general  and  captain  of  Dunbar, 
771.  Rising  power  of,  ii.  34.  Character  of,  and  Mary's  par- 
tiality for,  ib.  Projects  of,  ib.  Wounded  while  quelling  the 
disturbances  on  the  Borders,  35.  Visited  by  Mary  at  Her- 
mitage, ib.  Conference  at  Craigmillar,  36.  Makes  known  to 
Morton  the  plot  against  Darnley,  40.  Meets  Mary  and  Darnley, 
44.  His  preparations  for  the  murder  of  Darnley,  45.  His 
accomplices,  ib.  Reveals  his  plot  to  Paris,  ib.  Proceed- 
ings of,  on  night  of  murder,  46,  47.  Publicly  accused  of  the 
murder,  49.  Superiority  of  Leith  conferred  on,  by  Mary,  ib. 
Rides  into  Edinburgh  with  armed  followers,  50.  Receives 
command  of  Edinburgh  Castle  from  the  queen,  51.  Mock 
trial  of  and  acquittal,  ib.  Lordship  of  Dunbar  Castle  be- 
stowed on,  52.  Threatens  the  life  of  Sir  James  Melville,  53. 
Compels  the  nobles  to  sign  a  bond  in  his  favour,  ib.  His 
abduction  of  the  queen,  64.  His  divorce  from  his  countess, 
55.  Confederacy  formed  against,  by  the  nobles,  56.  Banns 
of  marriage  with  Mary  proclaimed  by  Craig,  minister  of 
Edinburgh,  58.  Receives  a  pardon  for  his  abduction  of  the 
queen,  57.  Created  Duke  of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  ib. 
Marriage  with  Mary,  ib.  His  shameful  treatment  of  Mary, 
60.  His  letter  to  Elizabeth,  61.  Attempt  to  seize  his  person 
at  Borthwick,  62.  Takes  refuge  in  Dunbar,  63.  Returns 
with  an  army  against  the  confederated  nobles,  ib.  His  attempt 
on  the  life  of  Kirkaldy,  66.  Challenges  the  confederates  at 
Carberry  to  single  combat,  ib.  Flight  of,  ib.  His  fate,  80, 
and  Appendix  E,  vol.  ii. 

Bothwell,  Francis  Stewart,  Earl  of,  bond  for  release  of  King, 
ii.  185.  Joins  king  after  his  release,  \l 87.  His  plot  against 
Arran,  191.  Indignation  of,  at  Mary's  death,  230.  Joins  Huntley 
against  king,  334.  His  defeat  and  imprisonment,  335. 
Entrusted  with  authority  in  king's  absence,  337.  Seizes  the 
King  in  Holyrood,  342.  Joins  friends  of  Moray,  344.  Is  pro- 
claimed traitor,  345.  His  attack  upon  the  king  at  Falkland, 
and  forfeiture,  350.  Intrudes  into  king's  presence,  351.  Trial 
and  acquittal  of,  352.  Conditions  granted  to,  ib.  Prevents 
James  leaving  the  palace,  ib.  Abortive  intrigues  of,  353.  Is 
proclaimed  rebel,  ib.  Appears  in  Leith,  359.  Driven  from 
Scotland,  360.    Miserable  condition  of,  364. 

Bothwell,  Adam,  Bishop  of  Orkney,  marries  Mary  to  Bothwell, 
ii.  57.    Anoints  James  VI.,  76. 

Bothwell  Bridge,  the  battle  of,  ii.  713.  Defeat  of  the  covenanters 
at,  ib.  Merciless  slaughter  of  the  fugitives  from,  ib.  Treat- 
ment of  the  prisoners  taken  at,  714. 

Bothwell,  Sir  Andrew  Moray  of.    [See  Moray.] 

Bothwellhaugh,  Hamu.ton  of.    [See  Hamilton.] 

Boune,  or,  Bohun,  Sir  Henry,  attacks  Bruce,  and  is  slain,  i.  134. 

Bocrignon,  Antonia,  ii.  767. 

Bower,  Laird,  character  of,  ii.  382,  note.  Noticed,  381,  390.  His 
connection  with  the  Cowrie  plot,  381. 

Bower,  Walter,  his  history  of  Scotland  described,  i.  297. 

Bower.  Archibald,  author  of  the  "  History  of  the  Popes,"  noticed, 
ii    971. 

Bowfs,  Si*  Kouert,  mission  of,  ii.  157.  Mediates  between  the  two 
rival  factions,  ib.  Again  dispatched  to  Scotland,  1G5.  Inter- 
view with  king  and  Morton,  ib.  Interview  with  James,  166. 
Pent  with  Carey  on  an  embassy  to  James,  181.  Character  of, 
a  17,  34  8.  Death  of,  373. 
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Bowks,  Sir  William,  npp  Luted  ambassador  to  Scotland,  ii.  373,  376. 

Boyd,  Robert,  joins  Bruce,  i.  115. 

Boyd,  Robert,  Lord,  noticed,  i.  334.  Appointed  justiciar,  348. 
Seizes  the  person  of  the  king,  ib.  Appointed  governor  of  the 
king,  ib.    Downfall  of,  350.    Flight  and  death  of,  ib. 

Boyd,  Sir  Alexander,  of  Duchol,  intrigues  of,  i.  348.  Trial  and 
execution  of,  350. 

Boyd,  Sir  Thomas,  assassinates  Alan,  Lord  Darnley,  i.  318.  Is 
killed,  ib. 

Boyd,  Sir  Thomas,  marries  the  Princess  Mary,  and  created  Earl  of 
Arran,  i.  348.  His  visit  to  Denmark,  349.  His  flight  to  the 
Continent,  and  death,  350. 

Boyd,  Robert,  Lord,  joins  Moray  against  the  queen,  1.  745.  Sanc- 
tions the  murder  of  Riccio,  762.  Goes  over  to  queen's  party, 
ii.  63.     Noticed,  103, 106,  118. 

Bradshaw,  John,  his  unfeeling  behaviour  to  Charles  I.,  ii.  648. 

Braemar,  the  gathering  of  the  clans  at,  ii.  846. 

Bkande,  John,  submits  to  Arran,  ii.  205. 

Breadalbane,  the  Earl  of,  his  character,  ii.  797.  He  negotiates 
with  the  Highland  chiefs,  ib.  He  is  accused  of  double-dealing, 
ib.  He  takes  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William,  799.  His 
feud  with  M'lan  of  Glencoe,  ib.  His  cruel  policy,  800. 
Charge  against  the,  805.  He  is  imprisoned  for  a  short  time, 
ib.    His  excuses  for  his  non-appearance  at  Edinburgh,  850. 

Brechin  Castle,  Baliol  resigns  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  at,  i.  92. 
Taken  by  Wallace,  95.     Retaken  by  Edward  I.,  108. 

Brechin,  Sir  David  de,  nephew  of  Bruce,  i.  125.  Taken  prisoner 
and  pardoned,  126.  Joins  conspiracy  against  Bruce,  153. 
Trial  and  execution  of,  ib. 

BREcniN,  See  of,  founded  by  David  I.,  i.  166. 

Brkchin,  battle  of,  and  defeat  of  the  Tiger  Earl  of  Crawford,  i.  333. 

Breda,  declaration  of,  read  before  parliament,  ii.  681. 

Bretagne,  embassy  from,  i.  322. 

Brewers,  strike  of  the  Edinburgh,  ii.  885. 

Brigham,  meeting  of  the  Estates  at,  i.  83.    Treaty  of,  ib. 

Brown,  John,  Admiral,  depute,  ii.  412.  Taken  prisoner  by  the' 
Dutch,  ib. 

Brown,  John,  of  Priesthill,  character  of,  ii.  729.  Murder  of  by 
Claverhouse,  ib.,  and  Appendix  L,  vol.  ii. 

Bruce,  family,  origin  of,  i.  66, 113. 

Bruce,  Robert  de,  a  friend  of  David  II.,  remonstrates  against  his- 
invasion  of  England,  i.  62. 

Bruce,  Robert  de,  Lord  of  Annandale,  competitor  for  the  crown,, 
his  claims,  i.  82.  Invites  the  interference  of  Edward,  84. 
Acknowledges  Edward  as  lord  paramount,  86.  Takes  the 
oath  of  homage  to  Edward,  87.  Descent,  through  which  he- 
claimed  the  throne,  ib.  Arguments  in  favour  of,  88.  His 
claim  set  aside,  ib.  Claims  a  part  of  the  kingdom,  89. 
Noticed,  113. 

Bruce,  Robert  de,  Earl  of  Carrick,  son  of  the  competitor  for 
the  crown,  takes  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Edward  I.,  i.  87.  Sup- 
ports Edward  against  Baliol,  91.  Reminds  Edward  of  his- 
promise  to  give  him  the  kingdom,  92.  His  marriage  to  the 
Countess  of  Carrick,  113. 

Bruce,  Robert,  son  of  the  preceding,  King  of  Scotland,  joins 
Wallace,  i.  95.  Appointed  one  of  the  guardians  of  Scotland, 
102.  His  early  character  and  conduct,  ib.  League  with  the- 
Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  114.  Compact  with  Comyn,  ib. 
Stabs  Comyn  at  Dumfries,  ib.  Resolves  to  claim  the  throne, 
ib.  His  supporters,  115.  His  coronation,  ib.  Is  excommu- 
nicated, 116.  Defeat  at  Methven,  ib.  Defeated  by  Lord  of 
Lorn,  ib.  Narrow  escape  of,  117.  Crosses  Loch  Lomond,  ib. 
Takes  refuge  in  Rachrin,  118.  Story  of  the  spider,  and  fate  of 
his  friends,  ib.  Treatment  of  his  queen,  ib.  Estates  con- 
fiscated, 119.  Returns  to  Scotland,  120.  Crosses  from  Arran 
to  Ayrshire,  ib.  Defeats  a  body  of  the  enemy  at  Turnberry, 
ib.  His  brothers  executed,  ib.  Attacked  by  traitors,  121. 
Adventures  with  Galwegians,  ib.  Escapes  from  Lorn,  122. 
Loses  his  banner,  123.  Attacked  by  freebooters,  ib.  Surprises 
a  body  of  the  English,  ib.  Expels  the  enemy  from  Ayrshire, 
124.  Defeats  Pembroke  at  Loudon  Hill,  ib.  Retreats  from 
the  Earl  of  Richmond  to  the  north  of  Scotiand,125.  Illness  of, 
ib.  Defeats  Buchan  and  Lorn,  126,  127.  Recognised  as  king, 
128.  Invades  England,  129.  Captures  Perth,  129.  Invades 
the  Isle  of  Man,  131.  Prepares  to  fight  the  English  at  Ban- 
nockburn,  ib.  Encounter  with  Bohun,  134.  His  addres-s  to 
his  troops,  135.  His  defeat  of  the  English,  137,  138.  Con- 
duct to  his  prisoners,  139,  140.  Subdues  Lorn,  142.  Goes  to 
Ireland  to  assist  his  brother,  143.  Defeats  Ulster,  144.  Inci- 
dent on  his  march,  ib.  His  reception  of  the  papal  legates,  146. 
Invades  England,  148,  151.  Attempts  to  conciliate  the  Pope, 
149.  Negotiations  for  peace,  152.  Another  invasion,  in  per- 
son, of  England,  154.  Victory  at  Biland,  155.  Truce  with 
England,  156.  Truce  broken,  157.  Again  invades  England, 
160.  Concludes  peace,  161.  His  death,  dying  request,  and 
testament,  162. 

Bruce,  Edward,  brother  of  King  Robert,  i.  123,  125.  Exploits 
of,  126.  His  treaty  with  the  governor  of  Stirling  Castle,  132. 
Commands  at  the  battle  of  Bannockburn,  ib.  His  sorrow  for 
the  loss  of  his  friends,  138,  note.  Inroad  of,  into  England, 
140.  Invades  Ireland,  ib.  Defeats  Ulster  and  Mortimer,  141, 
142.    Crowned  King  of  Ireland,  142.    Defeatedand  killed,  148. 

Bruce,  Nigel,  brother  of  King  Robert,  i.  115.  Parts  from  his 
brother,  117.    His  education,  119. 

Bruce,  Alexander  and  Thomas,  brothers  of  King  Robert,  taken 
and  executed,  i.  120. 

Brcck,  Christian,  sister  of  King  Robert,  i.  118,  191.  Married  to 
Sir  Andrew  Moray  of  Bothwell,  156. 

BBUCB,  Mary,  sister  of  King  Robert,  cruel  confinement  of,  119. 

Bruce,  Robert,  son  of  King  Robert,  i.  185. 
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Bruce,  Marjory,  daughter  of  King  Robert,  i.  118, 139.    Her  mar- 
riage, 141.    Her  death,  143. 
Bruce,  David.    [See  David  II.] 

Bruce,  Rev.  Robert,  nominated  extraordinary  member  of  the 
privy  council  in  the  king's  absence,  ii.  337,  438.  Letter  from 
James  to,  338.  Anoints  the  queen  at  her  coronation,  ib.  In- 
terview of,  with  James,  354.  Sues  the  crown  for  his  stipend, 
375.  Estimable  character  of.  389.  Doubts  the  accuracy  of  the 
royal  narrative  respecting  the  Gowrie  conspiracy,  389,  466. 
His  retirement  into  England,  459.  His  letter  to  Lord  Hamil- 
ton, ib.  The  king's  dislike  to,  ib.  Refuses  to  use  the  form 
of  thanksgiving  prescribed  by  the  king,  and  is  in  consequence 
banished  from  the  country,  466. 
Bruce,  Rev.  Edward,  embassy  of,  to  England,  ii.  360.    Dispatched 

with  Mar  to  intercede  for  Essex,  392. 
Buccleuch,  Scotts  of.    [See  Scotts.] 
Buchan  Alexander,  Earl  of.    [See  Comyn.] 
Buchan,  Isabella,  Countess  of,  crowns  Bruce,  i.  115.    Imprisoned 

by  Edward,  118,  131. 
Buctian,  John  Comyn,  Earl  of,  defeated  by  Bruce,  i.  126. 
Buchan,  Alexander  Stewart,  Earl  of,  the  u  Wolf  of  Badenoch," 
character  of,  i.  238.     Atrocious  conduct  of,  ib.     The  son  of, 
see  Stewart. 
Buchan,  John  Stewart,  Earl  of,  sent  to  France,  i.  255.    Exploits 
of,  256.    Office  of  constable  of  France  conferred  on,  ib.     Killed 
at  the  battle  of  Verneuil,  ib.,  note. 
Buchan,  Earl  of,  James  III.  in  custody  of,  i.  356.     Is  deprived  of 

the  office  of  great  chamberlain,  357.    Treason  of,  383. 
Buchan,  Earl  of,  chosen  councillor  to  James  VI.,  ii.  156. 
Buchan,  General,  his  arrival  in  Scotland,  ii.  791.   He  is  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Jacobite  forces,  ib.    His  incompe- 
tency, ib.     His  total  defeat  at  Cromdale,  792. 
Buchanan,  George,  accompanies  Moray  to  England,  ii.  90.    Ap- 
proves of  Argyll's  advice  to  the  king,  152.    Chosen  councillor 
to  James  VI.,  153.    Death  of,  181.   Life,  character,  works,  and 
death  bed,  290,  295. 
Buckingham,  Countess  of,  and  son,  i.  416.    Accused  of  poisoning 

James  VI.,  ib. 
Buckingham,  Duke  of,  i.  830. 
Bullock,  William,  chancellor  to  Baliol,  i.  195.    Services  and  fate 

of,  197. 
Burghers  and  Anti-burghers,  i.  905. 
Burghlev,  Lord,  scheme  of,  for  putting  Mary  to  death,  ii.  137. 

Letters  to  Leicester  and  Walsingham,  140. 
Burghs,  origin  of,  i.  217.    Deprived  of  their  privileges,  ii.  738. 
Burleigh,  Lord,  chosen   president  of  the   Scottish  parliament, 

i.  576. 
Burlbt,  a  royalist  officer,  tried  and  executed  for  treason,  ii.  641. 
Burlet,  Balfour  of,  one  of  the  murderers  of  Archbishop  Sharp, 
ii.  710.     His  appearance  and  character  described,  ib.,  note. 
His  bravery  at  Bothwell  Bridge,  713.    Death  of,  ib.,  note. 
Burnet,  Archbishop,  charge  against,  i.  700.    He  is  compelled  to 

resign  his  office,  ib. 
Burnet,  Bishop,  chief  of  the  "  Bishops'  Evangelists,"  ii.  700.    Pre- 
sides in  the  lords  at  the  discussion  of  the  union,  829. 
Bushell,  Captain,  at  the  malt-tax  riot  in  Glasgow,  i.  884. 
Boxton,  Mr.,  chaplain  of  the  Northumberland  insurgents,  i.  856. 


Cabal,  the,  overthrow  of,  ii.  704. 

Caerlavrock,  siege  of,  i.  104.  Castle  of,  285.  Delivered  to 
Henry,  and  recaptured  by  the  Scots,  593. 

Calder,  Captain,  shoots  Regent  Lennox,  and  is  executed,  ii.  131. 

Calderwood,  David,  he  is  punished  for  protesting  against  an  act 
prepared  by  the  Lords  of  the  Articles,  ii.  411.  Banishment 
of,  485.    His  History  of  the  Scotch  Church,  970. 

Caledonians,  i.  9.    Tribes  of,  9,  10.     Civilization  of,  14,  23. 

Cameron,  Richard,  labours  among  the  Border  freebooters,  ii.  500. 
He  is  slain  at  Airdsmoss,  715. 

Cameron  of  Lochiel,  ii.  915.    He  joins  Charles,  916. 

Cameron,  John,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Saumur,  ii.  970. 

Cameronianb,  oppression  of  the,  ii.  725.  Their  apologetical  decla- 
rations, ib.  They  refuse  to  join  Argyll,  733.  They  sternly 
reject  the  indulgence,  739.  Three  of  their  leading  ministers 
admitted  into  the  church,  756.  They  oppose  the  union  with 
England,  771.  Policy  of  the,  783.  A  regiment  of,  raised,  ib.— 
and  stationed  at  Dunkeld,  790.  Their  perilous  position,  ib. 
Their  bravery  and  successful  resistance,  ib.  They  are  attacked 
by  the  Highlanders,  ib.  Rising  of  the,  in  the  west,  827. 
They  form  a  plan  to  act  in  concert  with  the  Highlanders,  828. 
Their  deception  of  the  Jacobite  emissary,  Colonel  Hook, 
833.    Their  plan  for  the  surprise  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  835. 

Campbells,  cruelties  inflicted  by  the  Marquis  of  Atholl  upon 
the,  ii.  736. 

Campbell  of  Cawdor,  Sir  Colin,  sheriff  of  Argyleshire,  ii.  799. 

Campbell  of  Glenlton,  he  marches  against  the  men  of  Glencoe, 
ii.  801.    His  base  treachery,  802. 

Campbell,  professor  of  St.  Andrew's,  a  process  against  for  heresy, 
ii.  895. 

Campbell,  Daniel,  of  Shawfield,  his  mansion  destroyed  by  a 
Glasgow  mob,  ii.  884. 

Canons,  book  of,  compiled,  ii.  513.  Oppositions  of  the  presbyte- 
rians  to,  513.  Articles  specified,  514.  Sensation  excited  by 
the  publication  of  the,  515. 

Cavnon,  General,  commander  of  the  Highlanders  after  Dundee's 
death,  ii.  789.  His  inefficiency,  ib.  He  retires  to  the  Isle  of 
Mull,  791.  He  is  appointed  second  in  command  of  the  Jaco- 
bite forces,  ib. 


Cardan,  a  reputed  magician,  i.  618. 

Caret,  Sib  George,  arrival  in  Scotland,  and  reception  of,  ii.  163. 

Interview  with  James  VI.,  ib. 
Caret,  Sir  Robert,  raid  of,  ii.  500. 
Cabgill,  Donald,  the  covenanter,  excommunicates  the  king  and 

his  courtiers,  ii.  716.    His  capture  and  execution,  ib. 
Carlisle  ceded  to  Prince  Henry  of  Scotland,  i.  61.    Council  held 
at,  63.    Taken  by  Alexander  II.,  72.    Trial  of  Scotch  Jacobite 
prisoners  at,  ii.  877. 
Cabmichael,  Sib  John,  appointed  warden  of  Middle  Marches,  ii. 
146.     His  dispute  with  Foster,  the  English  warden,  149.    Sent 
as  prisoner  to  Elizabeth,  and  released,  150. 
Cabmichael,  Lobd,  he  is  appointed  commissioner  of  the  General 
Assembly,  ii.  755.     His  arrival  in  Edinburgh  for  the  purpose 
of  attending  the  assembly,  762.    He  fears  a  collision  between 
the  church  and  the  state,  ib.      He  communicates  his  appre- 
hensions to  King  William,  ib.    He  receives  new  instructions, 
763. 
Carnwath,  Eabl  of,  he  refuses  to  take  the  oath  appointed  by 
parliament,  ii.  597.    He  is  tried  for  high-treason,  875.     He  is 
found  guilty,  ib.    He  obtains  a  respite,  876. 
Carolina,  proposals  to  establish  a  Scotch  colony  in,  ii.  722. 
Cabpenteb,  General,  he  arrives  at  Newcastle,  ii.  856.   His  attack 
upon  the  Jacobite  insurgents,  860.    His  arrival  at  Preston,  864. 
Carrick,  Robert,  Earl  of.    [See  Bruce.] 
Carrick,  David,  Earl  of,  title  of  Duke  of  Rothesay  conferred  on, 

i.  241.    [See  Rothesat.] 
Carrick,  James,  Earl  of,  made  prisoner,  i.  249. 
Carstairs,  the  Rev.  William,  he  is  accused  of  treason,  ii.  723. 
He  is  examined  by  torture,  ib.    His  courage  and  presence  of 
mind,  ib.     He  becomes  confidential  adviser  of  King  William, 
750.    The  ministers  send  intelligence  of  their  perplexities  to, 
762.    He  intercepts  the  king's  messenger  to  Scotland,  763. 
He  intercedes  for  the  presbyterians,  ib.     Success  of  his  inter- 
position, ib.    Character  of,  777.     His  courage  and  integrity, 
ib.     Act  passed  for  the  restoration  of  his  estates,  794. 
C  assillis,  Earl  of,  embassy  of,  to  England,  i.  590.    Conspiracy 

of,  ib.    Death  of,  623. 
C  assillis,  Earl  or,  attends  king's  parliament  at  Stirling,  ii.  130. 

Sentence  of  forfeiture  rescinded,  132. 
C assillis.  Master  of,  imprisoned  by  Arran,  ii.  201. 
C assillis,  Gilbert,  Earl  of,  cruelty  of,  and  shocking  treatment 

of  the  Abbot  of  Crossraguel,  ii.  323. 
Cathcart,  Lord,  chosen  councillor  to  James  VI.,  ii.  156.    Inter- 
poses between  Morton  and  Stewart,  168. 
Cavaliers,  the  Jacobites  begin  to  assume  the  name  of,  ii.  813. 
Cecil,  Robert,  sinister  policy  of,  ii.  117.    Visits  Mary  at  Chats- 
worth,  123.    Professes  attachment  to  the  interests  of  James  VI., 
383.     His  correspondence  with  the  king,  ib.     Confides  in  tho 
Scotch  ambassadors,  394.    Selfish  intrigues  of,  ib. 
Cesnoce,  Campbell  of,  trial  of,  ii.  722.    His  acquittal,  ib. 
Chalmers  of  Gathgirth,  i.  624. 
Chambers,  Christopher  and  Thomas,  assassins  of  James  I.,  i. 

272.     Execution  of,  273. 
Chambers,  David,  denounced  as  a  murderer  of  Darnley,  ii.  49. 
Chapter  or  Mitton,  i.  151. 

Charles  I.,  birth  and  baptism  of,  ii.  391.  Accession  of,  in  1625,  602. 
Proclamation,  31st  March,  ib.  Impolitic  conduct,  ib.  Marriage 
with  Henrietta  Maria  of  Fance,  ib.  Tries  to  obtain  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Elector  Palatine,  505.  Resolves  to  visit  Scotland, 
506.  Progress  through  England,  ib.  Arrival  at  Edinburgh,  ib. 
His  reception,  ib.  Valuable  gift  presented  by  the  provost  to, 
ib.  Hears  sermon  from  the  Bishop  of  Dunblane,  ib.  Coronation 
of,  ib.  Proceeds  in  state  to  the  meeting  of  parliament,  ib. 
Violates  the  privileges  of  parliament,  607.  An  act  of  baseness 
on  the  part  of,  ib.  Unpopularity  of,  in  Scotland,  608.  Opposi- 
tion of  the  nobles  to,  ib.  Neglect  and  contempt  of  the  nobles, 
ib.  Narrow  escape  from  drowning,  ib.  Pretended  cure  of  king's 
evil  by,  ib.  His  departure  from  Scotland,  609.  Supplication 
of  the  opposition  lords  to,  ib.  Ungracious  reception,  ib.  Orders 
Immediate  observance  of  the  Liturgy,  516.  Representation 
from  the  privy-council  to,  618.  Rash  policy  of,  519.  Dupli- 
city »f,  623.  Secret  instructions  of,  to  tha  Eart  of  Roxburgh, 
ib.  Rash  policy  of,  525.  He  transmits  a  proclamation  by 
Traquair,  ib.  Secretly  declares  the  bishops  innocent,  ib. 
Unprincipled  conduct  of,  526.  Is  forced  to  answer  his  Scot- 
tish subjects,  530.  His  direc  ions  to  the  privy-council,  ib. 
He  summons  councillors  for  advice,  ib.  Pernicious  advice 
given  to,  by  the  Bishops  of  Ross  and  Brechin,  631.  Disin- 
genuous policy  of,  532.  Addresses  a  letter  to  the  privy-council, 
ib.  Insincerity  of,  ib.  Underhand  policy  pursued  by,  538. 
His  letter  to  Hamilton,  ib.  His  correspondence  with  Hamil- 
ton, 639.  He  declares  his  intention  of  again  visiting  Scotland, 
ib.  His  letter  to  the  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  540.  His  de- 
ceitful instructions  to  Hamilton,  541.  Perfidy  of,  545.  Secret 
preparations  for  war  made  by,  546.  Meditates  the  invasion  of 
Scotland,  553.  His  plan  of  procedure,  ib.  He  orders  "  the 
large  declaration  "  to  be  published,  554..  He  issues  a  proclama- 
tion, ib.  He  refuses  to  receive  the  covenanters'  supplication, 
557.  His  rash  resolutions  unsupported  by  many  of  the  English 
nobility,  ib.  He  advances  with  the  royal  army  to  Berwick, 
559.  Proclamations  issued  by,  ib.  Alarm  of  his  army  at  the 
sight  of  the  Scots,  560.  Difficulties  of  his  position,  561.  A 
treaty  proposed  by,  562.  His  apparent  consent  to  the  demands 
of  the  commissioners,  563.  Declaration  of,  ib.  Scottish  for- 
tresses delivered  to,  564.  Deceitful  conduct  of,  565.  Fourteen 
of  the  leading  covenanters  summoned  to  appear  before,  ib. 
Dissatisfaction  of,  with  the  conduct  of  Lord  Traquair,  667. 
Resolves  upon  renewing  hostilities  with  the  Scots,  570.  Ar- 
rest of  the  commissioners  .by  order  of,  573.    His  warrant  to 
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behead  Lord  Loudoun,  ib.  His  preparations  for  war,  574. 
Difficulties  of,  ib.  Arbitrary  and  unconstitutional  proceed- 
ings of,  575.  His  illegal  and  oppressive  exactions,  ib.  He 
succeeds  in  raising  an  army,  and  sets  out  to  join  it,  683.  Pe- 
titions to,  from  the  English  nobility,  the  city  of  London,  and 
other  places,  ib.  Difficult  position  of,  587.  His  answer  to 
the  Scots,  ib.  Reply  of  the  committee  to,  ib.  Makes  prepa- 
rations to  renew  the  war,  588.  His  opening  speech  in  parlia- 
ment, 591.  He  stigmatises  the  Scots  as  rebels,  ib.  He  proposes 
to  visit  Scotland,  595.  His  departure  for  Scotland,  ib.  He 
halts  at  Newcastle,  ib.  His  arrival  in  Edinburgh,  ib.  He  con- 
sults his  privy-council,  596.  He  opens  and  addresses  parlia- 
ment, ib.  His  apology  for  encroaching  on  the  privileges  of 
parliament,  597.  He  orders  the  army  to  be  disbanded, 
ib.  His  discussion  with  parliament  respecting  the  nomi- 
nation of  officers  of  state,  ib.  He  attempts  to  overawe  the  par- 
liament, 599.  Is  alleged  to  have  been  privy  to  the  Irish 
rebellion,  600.  Despatches  reviewed  by,  ib.  He  entertains  the 
members  of  parliament,  601.  He  tries  to  conciliate  the  Scot- 
tish nobility,  ib.  He  dismisses  the  parliamentary  guards, 
603.  Presentation  of  the  remonstrance  to,  ib.  Violent  and 
unconstitutional  proceedings  of,  604.  He  leaves  Whitehall, 
605.  His  warlike  resolutions,  ib.  Lord  Maitland  presents  a 
supplication  to,  607.  He  returns  an  evasive  answer  to  the 
Scots,  ib.  He  issues  a  manifesto  counter  to  that  of  the  cove- 
nanters, 610.  His  army  is  totally  routed  at  Marston  Moor 
and  Newbury,  614.  His  successful  retreat  from  Donnington 
Castle  terminates  the  campaign  of  1644,  ib.  Discovery  of  a 
secret  correspondence  between  Montrose  and,  616.  He  sends 
Montrose  a  new  commission,  627.  Ruin  of  his  cause,  631. 
His  fruitless  attempt  to  join  Montrose,  632.  Discovery  of  his 
intrigues  with  the  Irish  rebels,  ib.  He  disavows  Glamorgan's 
commission,  633.  Desperate  state  of  his  affairs,  ib.  His 
flight  from  Oxford,  ib.  He  takes  refuge  in  the  Scottish  camp, 
ib.  Terms  offered  to,  ib.  His  controversy  with  Henderson, 
634.  He  refuses  the  terms  offered  by  the  Scots,  635.  He  is 
delivered  up  to  the  parliament,  636.  He  is  seized  by  the  com- 
mon soldiers,  638.  His  treatment  by  the  troops,  639.  He 
rejects  the  proposals  made  by  the  army,  ib.  His  secret  nego- 
tiations with  the  Scots,  640.  He  rejects  the  modified  proposi- 
tions of  the  parliament,  ib.  He  is  denounced  by  the  troops,  ib. 
He  escapes  from  Hampton  Court  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  ib.  Fresh 
negotiations  opened  with  him,  ib.  He  concludes  a  secret 
treaty  with  the  Scots,  641.  His  reply  to  the  parliament,  ib. 
His  reply  to  the  "  Declaration  "  of  parliament,  642.  Negotia- 
tions resumed  with,  645.  Terms  agreed  to  by,  ib.  Court  ap- 
pointed for  the  trial  of,  646.  He  is  brought  from  Hurst  Castle 
to  Windsor,  647.  His  meeting  with  Hamilton  at  Windsor,  ib. 
He  is  brought  before  the  court,  ib.  Coke  states  the  charge 
against,  ib.  He  declines  the  authority  of  the  court,  ib.  His 
treatment  by  the  soldiers  and  the  rabble,  648.  Rejection  of  his 
request  to  be  heard  before  sentence,  ib.  Generous  offer  on 
behalf  of,  by  his  son  and  friends,  649.  His  last  interview  with 
his  children,  ib.  His  conduct  on  the  scaffold,  ib.  His  exe- 
cution, 650.     His  character,  ib. 

Charles  II.  is  proclaimed  king,  ii.  652.  His  duplicity,  ib.  Nego- 
tiations with,  ib.  His  commission  to  Montrose  and  double- 
dealing,  653.  His  arrival  in  Scotland,  660.  His  treatment  by 
the  clergy,  661.  Declaration  exacted  from,  662.  Policy  of, 
664.  His  flight  from  Perth,  665.  His  return,  ib.  Improve- 
ment in  his  situation,  ib.  Faithful  address  of  Robert  Douglas 
to,  668.  Takes  the  coronation  oath,  669.  Defeat  of  at  Wor- 
cester, 672.  Escape  of,  to  the  continent,  ib.  His  declaration 
from  Breda,  681.  His  restoration,  682.  1  lis  dislike  to  presby- 
terianism,  ib.  Perjury  of,  688.  Duplicity  of,  705.  Complaint 
made  to,  by  the  Scots,  709.    Death  and  character  of,  727. 

Charles  Edward,  Prince,  his  departure  from  Rome,  ii.  912. 
He  arrives  at  Paris,  ib.  He  proceeds  to  Dunkirk,  ib.  He 
corresponds  with  the  earl-marischal,  913.  He  returns  to  Paris, 
ib.  He  intimates  his  resolution  to  proceed  to  Sc  itland,  ib. 
He  is  aided  by  private  individuals,  914.  His  retinue,  ib.  He 
embarks  for  Scotland,  22nd  June,  1745,  ib.  His  encounter 
with  a  British  man-of-war,  ib.  His  arrival  in  the  Hebrides, 
lb.  His  interview  with  Clanranald,  915.  He  proceeds  to  the 
mainland,  ib.  His  perseverance,  ib.  The  spread  of  the  news 
of  his  landing,  916.  Proceeds  to  Glenfinnan,  and  sets  up  his 
standard,  917.  A  price  set  on  the  head  of,  918.  His  retort, 
ib.  He  resolves  to  march  on  the  capital,  919.  Makes  his 
public  entry  into  Perth,  920.  Resumes  his  march  to  the 
south,  ib.  Takes  Edinburgh,  923.  His  father  proclaimed 
king,  ib.  Personal  appearance  of,  ib.  Defeats  the  royal  army 
at  Preston,  927.  Proposes  to  invade  England,  929,  934. 
Daily  employments  of,  930.  Spirited  proclamation,  932.  Sets 
out  for  the  south,  934.  Invests  Carlisle,  935.  Visits 
Glasgow,  940.  Takes  his  departure  for  the  north,  941.  At 
the  battle  of  Falkirk,  943.  Besieges  Stirling,  945.  Enters  In- 
verness, 947.  At  the  battle  of  Culloden,  949.  Adventures  of, 
952.  He  is  saved  by  Flora  Macdonald,953.  Hardships  endured 
by,  954.  His  embarkation  and  arrival  in  France,  ib.  Last 
days  of,  955. 

Charter,  ancient,  of  King  Athelstane,  i.  213. 

Charteris,  Colonel,  ii.  862. 

CHA8TELLET,  offence  and  execution  of,  i.  715. 

Chatelherault,  Duke  of,  protest  of,  i.  623.  His  measures  against 
catholics,  641.  Deprived  of  governorship  of  Dunbarton  Castle, 
708.  Makes  his  peace  with  Mary,  757.  Surrenders  Hamilton 
and  Draphane  Castles,  ib.  Absents  himself  from  General 
Assembly,  ii.  19.  Assists  to  reconstruct  Mary's  party.  71. 
Arrangement  with  Moray,  103.  Imprisoned  by  him,  104. 
Liberated,  115.    Asserts  queen's  authority,  250.    Attempts  to 


secure  the  support  of  the  General  Assembly,  ib.    Accommo- 
dation effected  between  him  and  Moray,  251. 
Chattan,  Clan,  fight  between,  and  Clan  Kay,  i.  239. 
Chiefs,  Highland,  discontent  of  the,  ii.  866. 
Chisholm,  William,  Bishop  of  Dunblane,  immorality  of,  ii.  319. 
Christianity,  introduction  of,  into  Scotland,  i.  49,  50. 
Church,  alarm  of  ministers  for  the  safety  of  the,  ii.  400.    Subver- 
sion of  the,  403.    Constitution  and  discipline  of  the,  ib.    Feeble 
stand  made  by  the,  against  Arran's  pre  jects,  422.     Effect  of 
Arran's   administration  upon  the,  428.     Scruples  of,  about 
praying  for  Mary's  preservation,  432.    Annexation  of  its  lands 
to  the  crown,  434.    Grievances  of  the,  436.     Petitions  from 
the,  for  the  dismissal  of  papists  from  the  service  of  the  crown, 
437.    Progress  of  t  e  presbyterian,  443.     Unsatisfactory  rela- 
tion of,  458.    Measures  taken  by  the  king  against  the,  459. 
Poverty  of  the,  603.     State  of  the,  675.     Feuds  between  the 
Resolutioners  and  Protesters  in,  675.     Council  respecting  the, 
687.    The  effect  of  the  revolution  upon  the,  750.     The  pro- 
ceedings of  parliament  with  regard  to  the,  752.    Parliament 
passes  an  act  for  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the,  761.     Imminent 
hazard  of  a  collision  between,  and  state,  762.    Measures  em- 
ployed by  the,  for  strengthening    her   position,  764.      The 
improved  position  of  the,  ib.      Position   and   efforts    of  the, 
during  the  rest  of  William's  reign,  765.    Feelings  of  the,  with 
regard  to  the  union,  771.      Immediate  effects  of  the  union 
painful  to  the,  773.    Threatenings  of  danger  to  the,  ib.     Set- 
tlement of  the,  postponed,  779. 
Churches,  tyrannical  proceedings  of  the  king  against  the,  ii.  454. 
Vacant,  character  of  those  appointed  to  the,  692.    Objections 
started  both  in  Scotland  and  England  to  the  mutual  tolera- 
tion of  the  two,  772. 
Classes,  Act  of,  passed  in  parliament,  ii.  652. 
Claverhouse,  John  Graham  of,  his  character,  ii.  711.    His  de- 
feat at  Drumclog,  712.     His  retreat  to  Edinburgh,  ib.    His 
merciless  conduct  at  Bothwell  Bridge,  713.      His  atrocious 
cruelties  to  the  covenanters,  727.    His  murder  of  John  Brown, 
730,    and  Appendix  L.      Attempts    to    save   the    life  of   a 
covenanter,  731.    Created  Viscount  Dundee,  745.     His  fide- 
lity to  James,  ib.     Attends  the  Scottish  convention,  ib.     He  is 
threatened  by  the  covenanters,  747.    His  flight  from  Edin- 
burgh, ib.   Letters  from  James  to,  intercepted,  780.  Attempt  to 
arrest,  ib.    He  escapes,  ib.    He  arrives  at  Inverness,  781.    He 
acts  as  mediator  between  Macdonald  of  Keppoch  and  the 
people  of  Inverness,  ib.     He  proposes  to  raise  the  clans,  ib. 
His  preparations  for  another  campaign,  784.     His  march  to 
Blair,   7 86.      He  resolves   to  attack  the  royal   forces  under 
Mackay,  ib.     He  is  slain  at  the  battle  of  Killiecrankie,  787. 
Treatment  of  his  body  by  the  Highlanders,  ib. 
Cleland,  Colonel  William,  present  at  Drumclog,  ii.  712.    Ap- 
pointed commander  of  the  Cameronian  regiment,  784.     His 
intrepid  conduct  at  Dunkeld,  790.    His  death,  ib.     Character 
and  attainments  of,  ib.,  note. 
Clergy,  i.  69,  128.    Contest  respecting  independence  of,  169.    Pre- 
tentions of  English  prelates,  ib.   Contest  of,  with  the  pope,  170. 
Privileges  granted  to,  171.   Character  and  condition  of  schools 
of,  176.    Cultivation  of  arts  by,  ib.      Character  of,  from  1370 
to  1436,  275.     Privileges  of,  ib.     Superstition  of,  ib.    Wycliffs 
doctrines  introduced,  ib.     Policy  of  James  I.  towards,  277. 
Character  of,  from  1436  to  1488,  377— and  from  1436  to  1542, 
463,  473.     Conduct  of,  on  the  imprisonment  of  Beaton,  568. 
Assembly  and  dispersion  of,  569.    At  the  death  of  Beaton,  599. 
Their  persecution  of  the  reformers,  661,  665.    Controversy  on 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  673.    Meetings  of,  ib.    Measures  of  reform 
among,  ib.  Provincial  council  of,  682.  Weak  arguments  of,  690. 
Pretended   miracle,  691.     Celebrate  mass,    716.     Views  and 
efforts  of,  in  1561,  ii.  1.  Distribution  of  revenues  among,  after  Re- 
formation, 7.  Their  exactions,  316.   Ignorance  and  superstition 
of,  317.    Immorality  of,  318.    Effects  of  celibacy  among,  319. 
Clergy,  Protestant,  outlawry  of,  i.  627.  Book  of  discipline  pre- 
pared by,  693.    Office  of  superintendent  among,  695.     Stipends, 
ib.    Schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  ib.     Church  censure, 
ib.    Elders  and  deacons,  696.    Weekly  exercise,  ib.    Alleged 
defect  in  formation  of  reformed  church,  ib.    Efforts  for  main- 
tenance, 706.  Act  providing  for,  ib.  Stipends,  707— ii.  843.  Ap- 
plication for  provision,  ii.  7.    Complaints  of,  8.     Synods,  12. 
Poverty  of,  26.     Questions  on  baptism  and  marriage,  27.     In- 
creasing embarrassment,  30.  Morton's  injustice  to,  146.  Pay  of 
superintendents  stopped,  ib.     List  of  adversaries  among,  to 
Lennox  and  Arran,  178.  Deputation  to  James  VI.,  183.  Opposi- 
tion of,  to  banquet  to  La  Motte  Fe'ne'lon, ib.    Arran's  tyranny 
towards,  194.   Flight  of  the,  195.    Sufferings  of  the,  238.   Com- 
mission to  decide  jurisdiction  of,  244.      Intolerance  of,  245. 
Inadequacy  of  support  to,  248.    Attempts  to  regain  possession 
of  the  thirds,  268.    First  Book  of  Discipline  prepared  by,  273. 
Second  Book  of  Discipline,  279.    Protestation  of  the,  against 
an  act  interfering  with  the  rights  of  the  church,  411.     Dis- 
union between  laity  and,  respecting  the  election  of  members 
of  the  General  Assembly,  543.      Four  hundred  of  the,  resign 
their  charges,  691.    Trials  of  the  Jacobite,  836.    Introduction 
of  English  episcopalian,  ib. 
Clerical  costume,  act  for  regulating,  ii.  406. 
Clernau,  mission  of,  from  French  court  to  Queen  Mary,  ii.  28 
Club,  the,  formation  of,  ii.  777.      Factious  conduct  of  the,  778. 
Proceedings  of  the,  792.     Plot  of  the  leaders  of  the,  against 
King  William,  793.    They  open  a  correspondence  with  James, 
ib.    Ignominious  defeat  of  the,  794.     Is  broken  up,  795. 
Cobham,  Lord,  worthless  character  of,  ii.  401.    Trial,  condemna- 
tion, and  pardon  of,  ib. 
Cochrane,  Earl  of  Ma«,  i.  352,  354.    Murder  of  at  Lauder,  355. 
Cochrane,  Sir  Juun,  an  associate  of  Argyll  in  his  iuvasion  of 
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Scotland,  fi.  733.  Lands  at  Greenock,  ib.  Escapes  into  Ayr- 
shire, 734.  Is  betrayed  by  his  uncle's  wife,  ib.  His  pardon 
purchased  by  his  father,  736. 

Cockbukn  of  Henderland  hanged  by  James  V.,  i.  443. 

Cockburn,  Sir  James,  chosen  commissioner  by  Mary,  ii.  90. 

Cockbdrn,  Sir  Adam,  noticed,  ii.  852. 

Cockermouth,  noticed,  i.  231. 

Cockie,  an  Edinburgh  citizen,  executed  with  Kirkaldy  of  Grange, 
ii.  145. 

Coinage,  ii.  228. 

Colbrandspath,  i.  244,  ii.  663. 

CoLDiNGHAM,Regent  Arran  undertakes  an  expedition  against,  i.  586. 

Coll  ace,  John,  noticed,  i.  333. 

College,  Jesuits,  burning  of  the,  ii.  742.  Its  printing-press  and 
library  destroyed,  ib. 

Colonists,  Darien,  their  arrival  at,  and  proceedings  there,  ii.  810. 
Distress  of  the,  ib.  They  are  attacked  by  the  Spaniards,  ib. 
Barbarous  orders  of  King  William  regarding,  811.  Con- 
tinued disasters,  ib.    Their  final  destruction,  ib. 

Columba,  St.,  birth  and  parentage  of,  i.  25.  Embarks  for 
Scotland,  26.  Lands  at  Iona,  ib.  Commences  his  labours 
amongst  the  Picts,  ib.     His  death,  27. 

Colville,  Sir  Richard,  noticed,  i.  327. 

Colville,  John,  embassy  to  England,  ii.  184,  185.  Refuses  to 
submit  to  Arran,  190.  Plot  against  Arran,  191.  Intrudes  into 
king's  presence  with  Both  well,  35  L. 

Colville  of  Easter  Wemyss  dispatched  to  England,  ii.  360.  Re- 
ply to  the  king's  threats  to  the  burghers,  380. 

Comet,  appearance  of,  and  alarm  caused  by,  ii.  412. 

Commission,  High  Courts  of,  appointed  to  be  held  in  Scotland, 
ii.  407.  Union  of  Scotch  and  English,  ib.  Established  by 
King  James  in  Scotland,  479.  Courts  of,  in  Glasgow  and 
St.  Andrew's  united,  and  placed  under  the  authority  of  Arch- 
bishop Spottiswood,  694.  Arbitrary  and  illegal  proceedings  of, 
695. 

Commission  of  General  Assembly,  contest  between  the  Court  of 
Session  and  the,  ii.  882.     Treatment  of  the  Seceders  by,  896. 

Commissioners  to  negotiate  a  union  with  England  appointed,  ii. 
400.  They  assemble  at  Westminster,  402.  Narrow  views  of, 
with  regard  to  the  commercial  intercourse  of  Scotland  and 
England,  ib.  Appointment  of,  by  Charles  to  treat  with  the 
Scots,  562.  Meeting  of,  on  the  9th  of  June,  ib.  Unexpected 
appearance  of  the  king  before  the,  ib.  They  specify  their 
requests  in  writing,  ib.  Encouraging  reply  from  the  king  to 
the,  563.  They  present  a  paper  containing  the  reasons  of 
their  demands,  ib.  Treaty  of  peace  signed  on  the  18th  of  June 
by  the,  ib.  Verbal  explanations  of  the  Scotch,  disavowed  by 
the  English,  564.  Scotch,  their  contest  with  Laud,  672.  Their 
unsatisfactory  interviews  with  King  Charles,  ib.  English  ap- 
pointed by  Charles  to  treat  with  the  Scots  in  1640,589.  Meet- 
ing at  Ripon  of  the,  ib.  Preliminaries  agreed  on  by  the,  690. 
They  transfer  the  treaty  to  London,  ib.  A  truce  concluded  by 
the,  ib.  Their  departure  for  London,  5.H.  Their  charges 
against  Laud,  592.  The  treatment  received  by,  in  London,  593. 
Inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the,  sent  to  offer  the  crown 
to  William  of  Orange,  779.  Appointed  to  treat  of  the  union, 
814.  Result  of  their  deliberations,  816.  Reappointment  of 
the,  819.  Their  meeting  and  plan  of  procedure,  ib.  Pro- 
po  ais  made  by  the  Scotch  for  a  federal  union,  820— rejected 
by  the  English,  ib. 

Committee  of  the  Estates  appointed  to  remonstrate  with  Charles 
at  Edinburgh,  ii.  570.  Request  presented  to  the  king  by  the, 
ib.    For  regulating  the  order  of  the  house,  595. 

Commons,  House  of,  opposition  of  the,  to  the  Darien  Company, 
ii.  809.    Tyrannical  conduct  of  the,  ib. 

Commonwealth,  the,  ii.  652. 

Company,  Darien,  abolition  of,  ii.  823.  Compensation  given  to 
members  of,  ib.    [See  Darien.] 

Company,  East  India,  alarm  of  the,  at  the  Darien  Act,  ii.  809. 

Company,  York  Buildings,  forfeited  estates  purchased  by  the, 
ii.  882. 

"Complaynt,"  work  so  called,  described  and  analysed,  i.  537—541. 
Quoted,  ii.  286. 

Comyn  Family,  their  great  influence  under  Alexander  III.,  I.  76. 
Supported  by  the  queen,  77.  English  faction  overthrown  by,  ib. 
Their  leader,  Walter,  Earl  of  Monteith,  poisoned,  ib.  Jealousies 
between  them  and  the  Bruces,  86. 

Comyn,  John,  Lord,  of  Badenoch,  appointed  one  of  the  regents, 
i.  82.  Sent  to  treat,  in  the  presence  of  Edward,  with  the 
Norwegian  ambassador,  ib. 

Comyn,  John  the  Black  Comyn,  competitor  for  the  crown,  takes 
the  oath  of  homage  to  Edward  I.,  i.  86.  The  descent  from 
which  he  claimed,  87. 

Comyn,  John,  younger,  of  Badenoch,  surnamed  the  Red,  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  guardians  of  the  kingdom,  i.  102.  Defeats 
the  English  at  Roslin,,107, 108.  Is  driven  to  take  refuge  in  the 
fastnesses,  108.  Attempts  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  Forth 
against  Edward,  ib.  Dispersion  of  his  forces,  109.  Is  obliged 
to  submit  to  the  English  king,  ib.  His  claims  to  the  crown, 
113.  His  jealousy  of  Bruce,  ib.  Conference  with  Bruce,  114. 
Adjustment  of  their  claims  on  the  crown,  ib.  His  betrayal  of 
Bruce  to  the  English  king,  ib.  Murder  of,  by  Bruce  and  his 
follower.1;,  ib. 

Comyn,  Sir  Robert,  slain,  i.  114. 

Comyn,  Alexander,  Earl  of  Buchan.    [See  Buchan] 

Comyn,  Walter,  slain  at  Moffat,  i.  186. 

Comyn,  Castle  of,  taken  by  Bruce,  i.  130. 

*•  Concert,"  formed  by  the  Jacobites,  ii.  911.  Treasonable 
schemes  of  the,  ib. 

Confederacy  formed  against  Bothwell,  ii.  58. 


Confederates  attempt  to  seize  the  queen  and  Bothwell,  ii.  62. 
March  against  Mary  at  Carberry  Hill,  64.  Forces  and 
leaders  of,  65.  Letters  to  England  and  France,  69.  Letters 
to  Lennox  and  Moray,  ib.  Overtures  to  the  Hamiltons  by, 
72.    Act  of  indemnity,  81. 

Conference  between  the  privy-council  and  some  ministers  re- 
garding the  policy  of  the  church,  ii.  430.  Appointed  by 
General  Assembly  respecting  proposed  changes  in  the  church, 
463.  Meetings  held  successively  at  Falkland,  St.  Andrew's, 
and  Holyrood,  ib.  Different  points  discussed  by  the,  464.  Re- 
sult of  the,  unsatisfactory  to  the  king,  ib.  Held  at  Falkland 
15th  July,  1608,  478.     And  4th  May,  1609,  479. 

Constantine  II.  succeeds  to  the  throne  of  Scotland,  i.  33.  He  is 
slain,  ib. 

Constantine  III.,  accession  of,  i.  34.  Defeats  the  Danes  at  Fin- 
more,  i.  ib.  Invades  England  and  is  defeated,  ib.  Retires  to  a 
monastery,  ib. 

Controvkrsy,  the  u  Marrow,"  ii.  892. 

Conventicles,  origin  of,  ii.  694.    Severe  acts  against,  701. 

Convention  held  at  Linlithgow,  11th  December,  1607,  ii.  477. 
Proceedings  of  the,  ib.  Overture  from  the  king  to  the,  assign- 
ing constant  moderators  in  all  presbyteries,  ib.  Of  the 
Estates  held  1625,  503.  Held  at  Westminster  by  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  741.  Meeting  of  the,  in  Edinburgh  at  the  Revolu- 
tion, 745.  Hamilton  is  elected  president  of  the,  746.  Letter 
read  from  William  to  the,  ib.  Letter  read  from  James  to  the, 
ib.  Unfavourable  effect  upon  the,  ib.  Excitement  in  the,  747. 
Measures  adopted  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom  by,  748. 
Held  at  Edinburgh,  March,  1689,  760.  Draws  up  a  claim  of 
right,  ib. 

Convocation,  sitting  of  the  English,  ii.  575.  Enactments  passed 
by  the,  ib. 

Cope,  mr  John,  orders  given  to,  by  the  government,  ii.  918. 
Marches  against  the  Highlanders,  ib.  The  number  and  con- 
dition of  his  forces,  ib.  His  perplexity,  919.  His  unwise 
march  to  Inverness,  ib.  Takes  shipping  from  Aberdeen  to 
Dunbar,  924.  Marches  to  meet  the  Jacobite  forces,  ib.  Posi- 
tion taken  up  near  Tranent,  925.  Irresolute  conduct  of,  ib. 
Total  defeat  and  flight  to  Berwick,  927.  Joy  of,  at  the  defeat 
of  Hawley,  945. 

Coronation  of  Alexander  III.,  manner  of,  i.  75.  Of  Robert  Bruce, 
115.  Of  James  VI.,  il.  76.  Of  Anne,  queen  of  James  VI., 
338,  439.  Of  King  James  and  his  queen  at  Westminster,  402. 
Of  Charles  I.,  506.    Of  Charles  II.,  668. 

Corsack,  Neilson  of,  a  covenanter,  shameful  treatment  of,  ii. 
696.  Is  taken  prisoner,  and  subjected  to  the  torture  of  the 
boots,  ib. 

Cotton,  Colonel,  noticed,  ii.  865. 

Couci,  Ingelram  de.  noticed,  i.  74. 

Council,  Privy,  petitions  King  James  against  the  use  of  the  Li- 
turgy, if.  519.  Besieged  with  supplications  against  the  Liturgy, 
520.  Order  of,  for  removal  of  law  courts  to  Linlithgow,  ib. 
In  danger  from  the  mob,  621.  Forced  to  join  in  opposing  the 
service-book,  ib.  Receives  protection  from  the  popular  nobles, 
622.  Issues  a  proclamation  denouncing  the  tumult,  ib.  And 
Court  of  Session  meet  at  Linlithgow  1st  November,  1637,  ib. 
Adjournment  to  Stirling,  ib.  Meeting  of,  summoned  by  the 
treasurer  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  agitation,  14th  Novem- 
ber, 1637,  ib.  Alarm  of,  at  the  increase  of  supplicants  against 
the  service-book,  ib.  Proclamation  issued  by,  ib.  Incon- 
siderate assent,  523.  Meeting  of,  at  Dalkeith,  12th  December, 
624.  Joint  petition  from  commissioners  to,  ib.  Lords  of  the, 
evade  the  reception  of  the  commissioners'  petition,  ib.  Act 
of,  promising  the  supplicants  a  hearing,  ib.  Accusation  against 
the  bishops  presented  to  the,  ib.  Speeches  from  deputies  to 
the,  ib.  Perplexing  position  of  the,  ib.  A  protest  against 
proclamation  of  the,  626.  Meeting  of  the,  to  consider  the 
state  of  the  country,  530.  Message  to  King  Charles  I.  from 
the,  ib.  Division  in  the,  ib.  Petitioned  to  subscribe  the 
covenant,  535.  Appoints  a  meeting  with  the  covenanters,  ib. 
Important  acts  passed  by,  respecting  the  concessions  made 
by  Charles,  542.  Acts  published  by,  limiting  the  atten- 
dants of  the  commissioners,  645.  Alteration  by,  of  their  acts 
against  episcopacy,  569.  Oppressive  conduct  of  the,  towards 
the  covenanters,  711.  Opposition  of  the,  to  the  plans  of 
James  VII.,  737.  Communication  of,  with  James  inter- 
cepted, 742.     Indecision  of,  with  regard  to  Captain  Green,  817. 

Council,  Secret,  Lords  of,  memorial  addressed  to,  against  the 
bishops,  ii.  521. 

Council,  Secret,  abolished,  ii.  832. 

Country,  state  of  the,  in  1603,  ii.  400.  Condition  of  the,  in  1603— 
1609,  404.  State  of  the,  in  1638,  631.  Miserable  state  of  the, 
in  1651,  668.  Financial  state  of  the,  in  1654,  677.  Distracted 
state  of,  in  1688,  1689,  742.     Critical  position  of,  in  1693. 

Court,  the  shameful  conduct  of  the,  to  the  Marquis  of  Argyll,  ii. 
684.     Immorality  of  the,  880. 

Courts,  corruption  of  the,  ii.  704. 

Courts,  Local,  establishment  of,  ii.  832. 

Covenant,  National,  the  drawing  up  and  origin  of,  i.  624 ;  ii. 
163,  278.  New  signatures  to,  i.  629.  Terms  of,  684.  Sub- 
scribed by  king's  court,  ii.  279.  Revival  of  the,  526.  Addi- 
tional clause  to  the,  527.  Denunciation  of  the,  by  the  pre- 
latical  party,  ib.  Beneficial  influence  of  the,  ib.  Concluding 
declaration  of  the,  528.  Its  formal  approval  by  the  commit- 
tees of  the  tables,  ib.  Subscription  of  the,  ib.  Transmission  of 
copies  of  the,  to  all  the  presbyteries  of  the  kingdom,  ib. 
General  submission  to  the,  529.  Opposed  by  the  doctors  and 
magistrates  of  Aberdeen,  540.  Subscription  of  the,  by  the 
high  commissioner  and  privy-council,  567. 

Covenanters,  great  numbers  of,  ii.  528.     Influence   of  the,  ib. 
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New  supplication  to  the  king  from  the,  529.  Contemptuous 
answer  from  the  king  to  the,  ib.  The  proceedings  of,  de- 
clared illegal,  5:t0.  Commissioners  appointed  by,  to  procure 
subscriptions  to  the  covenant,  531.  Great  increase  of  the, 
ib.  Excesses  of  the,  ib.  Outrageous  treatment  of  the  pre- 
latical  clergy  by  the,  ib.  Increased  demands  of  the,  632. 
A  fast  proclaimed  by  the,  533.  Meeting  of  the  deputies 
of  the,  ib.  Their  imposing  display  at  the  reception  of 
Hamilton,  the  royal  commissioner,  535.  Their  apparent 
cordiality  with  Hamilton,  ib.  They  demand  a  General  As- 
sembly, and  a  free  parliament,  ib.  They  circulate  a  paper 
among  their  friends,  ib.  They  threaten  a  protest  against 
Hamilton's  proclamation,  536.  They  present  a  new  supplica- 
tion to  Hamilton,  25th  June,  537.  They  protest  against  the 
king's  proclamation,  ib.  They  justly  suspect  the  sincerity  of 
Charles,  540.  They  protest  against  the  act  of  the  privy- 
council,  645.  They  again  petition  the  king,  553.  They  are 
apprised  of  the  designs  of  Charles,  ib.  They  publish  a  vindi- 
cation of  their  proceedings,  ib.  Preparation  of  the,  for  the 
defence  of  the  country,  554.  Perilous  circumstances  of  the, 
655.  Their  arrangements,  ib.  Surrender  of  Edinburgh 
Castle  to  the,  556.  Capture  of  the  castles  of  Dunbarton, 
Dalkeith,  Strathavon,  Tantallon,  and  Brodick  by  the,  ib. 
A  new  supplication  sent  to  the  king  by  the,  557.  They  send 
repeated  deputations  to  the  king,  559.  A  fast  proclaimed  by 
the,  ib.  Vigorous  measures  adopted  by,  560.  March  towards 
the  Borders  to  resist  the  royal  army,  ib.  Again  supplicate  the 
king,  562.  Fourteen  of  the  leading,  summoned  to  attend  the 
king,  565.  They  are  detained  by  the  populace,  566.  Aid  of, 
solicited  by  the  English  liberals,  607.  Alliance  formed  by, 
with  the  English  parliament,  608.  Alleged  to  have  been  over- 
reached by  the  English  commissioners,  609.  An  army  levied 
by  the,  to  assist  the  parliament,  ib.  Manifesto  issued  by  the, 
610.  They  make  overtures  to  Montrose,  617.  Theirdefeat,  by 
Montrose  at  Tippermuir,  619— at  Bridge  of  Dee,  620— at 
Inverlochy,  623  — at  Auldearn,  624— at  Alford,  625  — at 
Kilsyth,  626.  Insurrection  of,  in  Galloway,  695.  Their  total 
defeat,  by  Dalzell,  at  Bullion  Green,  696.  Renewal  of  the 
covenant,  and  publication  of  manifesto  by,  ib.  Cruel  treat- 
ment of,  after  the  battle,  ib.  Condemnation  of  those  accused 
in  their  absence,  698.  An  indemnity  offered  to,  on  certain 
conditions,  699.  Description  of  a  communion  held  by,  in  the 
Merse  of  Berwickshire,  702.  Renewed  persecution  of  the,  705. 
Their  disapproval  of  Sharp's  murder,  710.  Their  defeat  at 
Bothwell  Bridge,  713.  Increased  persecution  of  the,  714.  Ef- 
fects of  the  persecution  upon  their  minds  and  tempers,  ib.  Not 
guilty  of  rebellion,  715.  Views  of  Ihe  extreme  party  amongst 
the,  ib.  Renewed  persecutions  of  the,  720,  728,  729.  All  of  the, 
in  prison  sent  to  Dunnottar  Castle,  736.  Severe  sufferings  of 
the,  during  the  journey,  ib.  Shocking  treatment  of,'in  the  castle, 
ib.  Many  of  them  sold  for  slaves,  ib.  Partial  indulgence 
of  the,  739.  A  few  accept  the  indulgence,  ib.  The  numbers 
who  suffered  during  the  persecution,  ib.  Dissatisfaction  of, 
with  the  establishment  of  the  church  at  the  revolution,  756. 
Craig,  Sir  Thomas,  the  great  lawyer,  ii.  970. 
Craig,  John,  a  distinguished  mathematician,  ii.  971. 
Crawford,  Earls  of,  i.  239,  286,  287,  325,  333,  362,  365,  408,  422, 
446,  596;  ii.  118,  153,  185,  187,  213,  214,  334,  598,  599,  692. 
777,796. 
Crichton  or  Brunbton,  conspiracy  of,  i.  594. 
Ckichton,  Sir  William,  appointed  chancellor,  i.  316.  Conduct  of, 
317.  Reconciled  to  Livingston,  318.  Carries  off  the  king  to 
Edinburgh,  319.  Reconciliation  with  Livingston,  320,  322. 
Flies  to  Edinburgh,  323.  His  estates  confiscated,  ib.  Re- 
conciled to  Douglas,  324.  Chosen  chancellor  by  king,  326. 
Attacked  by  Douglas,  330.  Death  of,  336. 
Crichton,  Sir  James,  i.  334. 
Crichton,  Margaret,  marriage  of,  ii.  321. 

Croc,  I)e.  French  ambassador,  tries  to  persuade  Darnley  not  to  go 
abroad,  ii.  33.  Meets  Darnley,  ib.  Attempts  to  reconcile 
Mary  and  confederates,  65. 
Crofts,  Sir  James,  treachery  of,  i.  643. 
Cromdale,  defeat  of  the  Highlanders  at,  ii.  792. 
Cromwell,  Oliver,  his  first  visit  to  Scotland,  ii.  645.  His  invasion 
of  Scotland,  661.  His  manifesto  to  the  Scots,  ib.  He  is  foiled 
by  Leslie  in  his  attempt  to  force  the  Scottish  lines,  662.  He  is 
compelled  to  retreat,  ib.  His  critical  situation  at  Dunbar,  ib. 
Is  relieved  from  his  peril  by  the  victory  at  Doon  Hill,  664.  Ob- 
tains possession  of  the  capital,  ib.  His  correspondence  with 
the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  ib.  Conciliatory  policy  of,  665. 
His  letter  to  the  Committee  of  Estates,  ib.  His  correspon- 
dence with  the  western  levies,  666.  His  visit  to  Glasgow, 
666,  669.  His  treatment  of  the  moss-troopers,  666.  Reduction 
of  Scottish  fortresses  by,  668.  Sev.-re  illness  of,  669.  He 
fails  in  his  attempt  upon  the  Scottish  lines  at  Stirling,  670. 
Prompt  measures  adopted  by,  to  meet  the  invasion  of  England 
by  Charles,  671.  His  "crowning  mercy,"  the  overthrow  of 
the  Scotch  army  at  Worcester,  675.  Terms  presented  by,  to 
the  Scotch,  ib.  Prohibits  the  meetings  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, 676.  Incorporates  the  two  nations  into  one  common- 
wealth, 677.  Benefits  conferred  by,  on  Scotland,-  ib.  Death 
of,  ib.  His  character,  ib. 
Cromwell,  Richard,  peaceful  accession  of,  ii.  678.  His  character, 
ib.  He  summons  a  parliament,  ib.  Opposition  of  the  repub- 
lican party  to,  679.  Resignation  of,  699. 
C  vloees,  origin  of,  i.  50.  Doctrines  of,  ib.  Nature  of  their  estab- 
lishments, ib.  Form  of  government  of  the,  51.  Controversy 
regarding  the,  51,  52.  Religious  houses  of  the,  53.  Oppo- 
sition of,  to  Romish  errors,  55.  Denounced  by  the  second 
council  of  Chalons,  56— and  by  fifth  canon  of  the  council  of 


Ceal-hythe,  ib.  Learning  of,  ib.  Distinguished  writers  con- 
nected with  the,  67.  Branches  taught  in  the  schools  of  the, 
58.  Abrogations  of  the  privileges  and  observances  of  the,  by 
Queen  Margaret,  59. 

Culen,  accession  of,  to  the  Scottish  throne,  i.  35.  His  unworthy 
conduct  and  death,  ib. 

Collen,  Captain,  an  associate  of  Bothwell,  noticed,  ii.  62.  Ac- 
cused of  the  murder  of  Darnley,  70. 

Cumbernauld  Bond  against  Argyll  and  his  associates  .signed  by 
Montrose  and  other  nobles,  ii.  615. 

Cunningham,  Robert,  accuses  Bothwell,  ii.  62. 

Cunningham,  JonN,  of  Drum  Whassel,  at  capture  of  Dunbarton 
Castle,  ii.  126.  Keys  of  Edinburgh  Castle  entrusted  to,  154. 
Put  to  death  by  Arran,  201. 

Cunningham  of  Ecket  is  chosen  leader  of  the  Highlanders  and 
Cameronians,  ii.  828.    He  deserts  the  cause,  ib. 

Cunningham,  Alexander,  author  of  the  "  History  of  Great 
Britain,"  ii.  970. 

Cunningham,  Alexander,  professor  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, ii.  971. 

Curates,  character  of  the,  ii.  692.  Ejection  of,  from  their 
churches,  744. 

Curle,  secretary  of  Queen  Mary,  arrested  and  examined,  ii.  222. 
Evidence  of,  against  Mary,  ib. 

Curle,  Elizabeth,  attends  Mary  at  her  execution,  ii.  235. 

Curry,  William,  assists  in  the  capture  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  i.  19ft. 

Customs,  equalized  in  England  and  Scotland,  ii.  »21.  Duties  of* 
evaded  by  the  Scots,  831. 


D. 

Dacre,  Lord,  at  the  battle  of  Flodden,  i.  407.  Intrigues  against 
Scotland,  414.    At  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  607. 

Dacres,  Leonard,  rebellion  of,  against  Elizabeth,  ii.  112, 116. 

Dalgleish,  George,  one  of  Darnley's  murderers,  ii.  45,  46.  Trial 
and  execution  of,  81. 

Dalgleish,  Nicol,  minister  of  St.  Cuthberfs,  tried  and  condemned 
for  holding  correspondence  with  rebels,  ii.  424. 

Dalrymple,  Sir  James,  Viscount  Stair,  advice  given  by,  respecting 
the  union  with  England,  ii.  748.  Made  president  of  the  Court 
of  Session,  777.  His  character,  778,  779.  Attack  upon,  ib. 
Tragic  incident  in  the  family  of,  Appendix,  vol.  ii.,  note  N. 

Dalrymple,  Sir  JonN,  Earl  of  Stair,  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
missioners to  offer  the  crown  to  William  and  Mary,  ii.  749. 
Re-appointed  lord  advocate,  777.  His  sagacious  advice  tc- 
King  William,  778.  His  conduct,  and  the  charges  made 
against  him,  779.  Character  of,  ib.  Excepted  from  indemnity 
by  the  club  "plotters,"  795.  Vindictive  policy  of,  towards 
the  Highlanders,  798.  Hi3  disingenuous  proceedings,  800. 
Procures  a  warrant  against  the  men  of  Glencoe,  ib.  His 
letters  respecting  them,  801.  His  share  in  the  massacre  of 
Glencoe,  ib.  Is  appointed  joint  secretary,  803.  Guilt  of  the 
Glencoe  massacre  imputed  to  him  by  the  parliament,  804.  Hi* 
dismissal  from  office,  and  why,  805—809.     His  death,  829,  note. 

Dalzell,  Sir  William,  his  jousting  with  Piers  Courtenay,  i.  246. 

Dalzell,  General,  defeats  the  covenanters  at  Rullion  Green,  ii. 
696.  His  brutal  character,  698.  Favourable  anecdote  respect- 
ing, ib.,  note.  His  cruel  treatment  of  the  covenanters,  ib. 
Is  present  at  the  battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge,  712.  Is  excom- 
municated by  Cargill,  716.  Instrumentof  torture  brought  by, 
from  Russia,  723. 

Dalzell,  Captain,  treats  with  General  Willis  for  the  surrender  of 
the  Scots  at  Preston,  ii.  865. 

Damian,  John,  Abbot  of  Tongland,  his  attempt  to  fly,  i.  556. 
Dunbar's  satire  on,  ib. 

Dangerous  Castle,  i.  127,  note. 

Darikn  Company,  the,  projected  by  William  Patterson,  ii.  807. 
His  explanation  of  the  advantages  of,  ib.  Warmly  supported 
by  the  government,  808.  Extravagant  expectations  of  the 
pjople  from,  ib.  Capital  subscribed  and  payment  of  instal- 
ments, ib.  Provisions  of  the  act  for  the  establishment  of,  ib. 
Subscription  books  opened  for,  in  London,  Edinburgh,  and 
Glasgow,  ib.  And  at  Hamburgh,  809.  Alarm  of  the  East 
India  Company  and  English  parliament  at,  ib.  Withdrawal 
of  the  Enjrlish  shareholders  from,  ib.  Addresses  to  the  king 
respecting,  ib.  His  answer,  810.  Sailing  of  the  first  expedi- 
tion, ib.  Arrival  at  Darien,  ib.  Nature  of  the  site,  ib. 
Foundation  of  New  Edinburgh,  the  intended  capital,  lb.  Suf- 
ferings of  the  colonists,  ib.  Attacked  by  the  Spaniards,  ib. 
Condemnation  of  Captain  Pinkerton  and  his  crew  as  pirates, 
ib.  Barbarous  orders  issued  by  King  William,  811.  Deser- 
tion of  the  colony,  ib.  Dispatch  of  a  second  and  a  third  ex- 
pedition from  Scotland,  ib.  Expedition  under  Campbell  of 
Finab,  and  his  victory  over  the  Spaniards,  ib.  Arrival  ot  the 
second  and  third  expeditions,  ib.  Their  disappointment, 
quarrels,  and  difficulties,  ib.  Blockade  of  the  colony,  ca- 
pitulation to  the  Spaniards,  ib.  Final  ruin  of  the  colony,  ib. 
Indignation  of  the  Scottish  people  at  the  news,  ib.  Address  to 
the  king  respecting,  812.  His  answers  and  policy,  ib.  Dis- 
cussions in  the  Estates  respecting  the,  ib.  Riot  in  Edinburgh, 
ib.  Seizure  of  the  ship  Annandale  belonging  to  the,  and  its 
consequence,  816.    Its  abolition  by  the  treaty  of  union,  823. 

Darnley,  Lord,  husband  of  Queen  Mary,  arrival  in  Scotland,  l. 
732.  First  interview  with  Mary,  ib.  Chosen  by  Mary  far  her 
husband,  734.  Motives  for  her  choice  of,  ib.  Overbearing 
conduct  of,  735.  Intimacy  with  Riccio,  ib.  Opposition  of  the 
nobles  and  Protestant  party  to  the  match,  736.  Disapproba- 
tion of  Elizabeth,  738.  Earl  of  Moray  refuses  his  consent,  739. 
Knighted,   and  created  Earl  of  Ross,  740.      Pride  and  inso- 
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lence  of,  744.  Supposed  plots  of,  745.  Refuses  to  return  to 
England,  748.  Folly  of,  ib.  Married  to  Mary,  749.  Created 
Duke  of  Albany,  ib.  Proclaimed  king,  ib.  Headstrong  con- 
duct, 750.  Vicious  behaviour  of,  758.  Demands  crown  matri- 
monial, 759.  Becomes  jealous  of  Iticcio,  ib.  Instigates  the 
plot  against  Riccio,  ib.  Draws  up  the  bond  for,  762.  Objects 
of  conspiracy,  763.  His  conduct  at  the  murder  of  Riccio,  766. 
Imprisons  Mary,  and  takes  the  government  into  his  own 
hands,  768.  Reconciled  to  Mary,  769.  Protests  his  inno- 
cence at  the  birth  of  his  son,  771.  His  quarrels  with  and 
hatred  of  Mary,  ii.  31.  His  intrigues  with  Rome,  ib. 
Threatens  to  go  abroad,  ib.  Interview  with  queen  and  lords  of 
privy  council,  32.  States  his  grievances  to  Mary,  33.  Arrests 
Mary  at  Jedburgh,  36.  Bond  drawn  up  for  the  murder  of,  37. 
Plots  formed  at  Craigmillar  against  his  life,  ib.  Absents  him- 
self from  the  baptism  of  his  son,  38.  Takes  up  his  residence 
at  Glasgow,  39.  Illness  and  capricious  conduct  of,  ib.  Visited 
by  Mary,  41.  Returns  with  her  to  Edinburgh,  44.  Takes  up 
his  abode  at  Kirk-of-field,  ib.  Murder  of,  46,  47.  Burial 
of,  48.    His  character,  ib. 

D'Aubigny,  arrival  from  France,  ii.  160.  Becomes  king's  favourite, 
161.    Created  Earl  of  Lennox,  ib.    [See  Lennox.] 

David  I.,  succeeds  to  the  throne,  i.  60.  Expedition  against  Ste- 
phen, ib.  War  with  England,  61.  Battle  of  the  Standard,  and 
his  defeat,  62,  63.  Returns  to  Scotland,  ib.  Concludes  peace 
with  England,  ib.  His  escape  from  Winchester,  ib.  His  death, 
64.    His  reign,  life,  and  character,  64,  65. 

David  IL,  birth  of,  i.  156.  Oath  of  fealty  to,  ib.  Marriage  with 
Princess  Joanna,  162.  Accession  of,  184.  Crowned,  185. 
Removed  to  France,  188.  Return  of,  196.  Invades  England, 
197.  Made  prisoner  at  Neville's  Cross,  198.  Revisits  Scotland 
on  parole,  199.  Intrigues  of,  ib.  Treaty  for  ransom  of,  200, 
202.  His  return  and  treachery,  203.  Treaty  with  France,  204. 
Retreats  from  the  pestilence,  ib.     Proposal  to  alter  succession, 

205.  Secret  treaty  with  Edward,  ib.    Marries  Margaret  Logie, 

206.  Debts  of,  208.  Conduct  of,  209.  Expedition  against 
John  of  the  Isles,  210.  Ransom  finally  paid,  211.  Repu- 
diation of  debts  of,  ib.  Divorces  Margaret. Logie,  212.  His 
death  and  character,  ib. 

Davidson,  John,  secretary,  accompanies  Killegrew  to  Scotland,  ii. 
149.  Elizabeth  again  sends  him  to  Scotland  with  the  French 
ambassador,  182.  Interview  with  James  VI.  at  Falkland,  196. 
Recalled,  204.  Intercourse  with  Elizabeth  regarding  the  exe- 
cution of  Mary,  232,  233.  Elizabeth's  unjust  treatment  and 
punishment  of,  328. 

Davidson,  John,  minister  of  Liberton,  confers  with  the  Ruthven 
lords,  ii.  182.  Lectures  King  James,  183.  Publishes  "  A 
Dialogue  between  a  Clerk  and  a  Courtier,"  268.  Proceedings 
raised  against,  ib.  Retires  to  England,  ib.  Courage  of,  282. 
Excommunicates  Robert  Montgomery,  ib.  Preaches  against 
the  king  and  courtiers,  418.  Proposition  by,  for  a  great 
national  reformation  of  manners,  450.  Proposes  a  solemn  act 
of  confession  on  the  part  of  the  ministers,  ib. 

Daynecourt,  Sir  William,  slain  in  battle,  i.  134. 

Declaration  of  the  Ruthven  lords,  ii.  181. 

Declaration,  Large,  at  Newhouse.  ii.  567.  It  is  published  in  the 
king's  name,  ib.  Dr.  Balcanquhal,  real  author  of,  ib.  Exa- 
mination of,  by  the  General  Assembly,  ib.  The  king  is  peti- 
tioned to  punish  the  author  of  the,  ib. 

Ds  la  Motte,  i.  399,  401. 

"Dblici*  Poetarcm  Scotorcm,"  ii.  971. 

Djjmonology,  Treatise  on,  by  James  VI.,  ii.  970. 

Dempster,  Thomas,  Professor,  ii.  970. 

Denmark,  treaty  with,  i.  202.  Assistance  of,  refused,  412.  Troops 
sent  to,  422.  Embassy  from,  and  its  reception,  to  negotiate 
about  the  king's  marriage,  ii.  207. 

Derwentwater,  Earl  of,  takes  part  in  the  rebellion  of  1715,  ii.  855. 
Is  taken  prisoner  at  Preston,  865.  Is  tried  for  high-treason, 
875— and  condemned,  876.     His  execution,  ib. 

Dkspanyding,  John,  canon  of  Elgin,  i.  179. 

Devorguil,  wife  of  John  de  Baliol,  j.  73,  88.  Founds  New  Abbey, 
168-and  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  278. 

Dhd,  Donald,  i.  393. 

Dickson,  Thomas,  i.  120. 

Didier,  Queen  Mary's  butler,  attends  her  to  the  scaffold,  ii.  235. 

Digbv,  Lord,  his  expedition  to  the  Borders,  ii.  632. 

Dingwall,  Sir  John,  immorality  of,  ii.  319. 

Discipline.    [See  Book.] 

Divorces,  frequency  of,  before  the  Reformation,  ii.  320. 

Doctrine,  controversy  about,  ii.  899. 

Dollar,  ^  icar  of,  i.  471.    Martyrdom  of,  ib. 

Dominican  Friars.    [See  Friars.] 

Donald,  brother  of  Kenneth  Macalpin,  succeeds  to  the  throne, 
i.  33.    His  death,  ib. 

Donald  IV.,  succeeds  to  the  throne,  i.  34.    Slain,  ib. 

Donald  Bane.    [See  Bane.] 

Donald  of  the  Isles,  rebellion  of,  i.  252.  Submission  of,  253. 
Thane  of  Cawdor,  333. 

Donaldson,  Walter,  Principal  of  the  University  of  Sedan,  ii.  969. 

D'Osell,  i.  616,  619.     Treachery  to  Mary,  658. 

Douglas  Family,  origin  of,  i.  66. 

Douglas,  Sir  William,  "  the  Hardy,"  commands  the  castle  of 
Berwick,  i.  91.  Capitulates  with  the  English,  ib.  Swears 
fealty  to  Edward,  94.  Disregards  his  oath,  and  joins  Wallace, 
ib.     The  castles  of  Disdeir  and  Sanquhar  taken  by,  ib. 

Douglas,  Sir  James,  the  Good,  joins  King  Robert  Bruce,  i. 
115.  Shares  in  Bruce's  wanderings,  116.  Kindness  of,  ib. 
Wounded  at  Dairy,  ib.  Discovers  a  boat  on  Loch  Lomond, 
in  which  Bruce  and  his  followers  cross  the  loch,  117.  Makes  a 
successful  descent  upon  the  island  of  Arran,  119.    The  Douglas 


Larder,  120.  The  taking  of  Douglas  Castle  by  the,  ib.  Another 
exploit  of,  121.  Attacks  and  routs  a  party  of  English  near  Both- 
well,  124.  Remains  in  the  south  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the 
district  of  Ettrick  Forest,  125.  Expulsion  of  the  English  from 
Selkirk  Forest  by,  127.  Again  demolishes  Douglas  Castle,  ib. 
Captures  Randolph,  the  nephew  of  Bruce,  127.  Marches  with 
the  king  into  Argyleshire,  ib.  Invades  England  as  far  as 
Hartlepool,  130.  Takes  Roxburgh  Castle,  ib.  Commands 
the  left  wing  of  Bruce's  army  atBannockburn,  133 — 136.  Dis- 
interested behaviour  towards  Randolph  in  a  skirmish  at  New- 
house,  134.  Knighted  before  the  battle  of  Bannockburn,  136. 
Pursues  ths  English  king  after  the  battle,  138.  Again  invades 
England,  140.  Aids  in  the  government  of  Scotland  during 
the  king's  absence,  143.  Gallant  exploits  against  the  English, 
144,  145.  Appointed  tutor  to  the  heir  of  the  throne,  14h. 
Invasion  of  England  by,  157.  Defeats  the  army  of  Edward  III. 
in  England,  158,  159.  Daring  exploit  of,  ib.  Renewed  in- 
vasion of,  160.  Bruce's  dying  injunctions  to,  162,  163.  His 
departure  for  Jerusalem,  lfi5.  He  is  slain  by  the  Moors  in 
Spain,  ib.  His  character,  ib. 
Douglas,  Archibald,  Lord  of  Galloway,  brother  of  Sir  James,  i. 
186.  Chosen  regent,  187.  Defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by 
the  English,  188.  Proceeds  to  Berwick,  226.  Defeats  a  body 
of  English  at  Melrose,  227.  Appointed  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  the  conclusion  of  a  truce  with  England,  ib.  Helps 
to  take  the  Castle  of  Lochmaben,  228.  Invades  England,  231— 
233. 

Douglas,  Sir  William,  Knight  of  Liddesdale,  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner,  i.  187.  Exploits,  191 — 193.  Expedition  into  Eng- 
land, 192.  Sent  to  France,  195.  Takes  Edinburgh  Castle, 
196.  Treacherous  murder  of  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay,  ib. 
Treason  of,  197,  200.  Taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Neville's 
Cross,  198.    Murdered  by  Lord  William  Douglas,  200,  313. 

Douglas,  William,  Lord,  nephew  of  Sir  James,  i.  199.  Slays 
Sir  William  Douglas,  200,  313.  Character  of,  231.  Descent 
upon  Ireland,  232. 

Douglas,  James,  Earl  of,  invades  England,  i.  233.  Encounter  with 
Hotspur,  ib.  Defeats  Percy  at  Otterburn,  and  is  slain,  234. 
His  burial,  ib. 

Douglas,  Archibald,  Earl  of,  intrigues  to  get  his  daughter  mar- 
ried to  the  Duke  of  Rothesay,  i.  242.    Death  of,  245. 

Douglas,  Archibald,  Earl  of,  conspires  against  the  Duke  of 
Rothesay,  i.  246.  Invades  England,  247.  Bad  general- 
ship at  the  battle  of  Homildon  Hill,  ib.  Taken  prisoner,  248. 
Conspires  and  fights  against  the  English  king,  ib.  Once 
more  taken  prisoner,  ib.  Liberation  of,  251.  Exerts  himself 
to  procure  the  return  of  James  I.,  ib.  Alliance  with 
Henry  V.,  ib.  Appointed  lieutenant-general  of  Scotland, 
316.    His  death,  319. 

Douglas,  James,  Lord  of  Dalkeith,  i.  249,  255. 

Douglas,  Catharine,  heroic  defe   nee  oi  James  I.,  i.  272. 

Douglas,  William,  Sixth  Earl  of,  and  Duke  of  Touraine,  his 
arrogance  and  power,  i.  320.  Murdered  in  Edinburgh  Castle 
along  with  his  brother  David,  by  order  of  Livingstone  and 
Crichton,  322. 

Douglas,  James  tub  Gross,  Seventh  Earl  of,  and  Lord  of  Aber- 
corn,  i.  322. 

Douglas,  William,  Eighth  Earl  of,  son  of  James  the  Gross,  i. 
322.  Reunites  the  vast  estates  of  the  family  by  marrying  his 
cousin,  ib.  Created  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  323. 
Traitorous  designs  against  the  king,  324.  Becomes  reconciled 
to  Crichton,  ib.  Lawless  conduct  of,  327.  Goes  abroad,  330. 
Returns  to  Scotland,  ib.  Again  conspires  against  the  king, 
Ib.  Murders  committed  by,  331.  Invited  to  Stirling  by 
James,  and  murdered,  332. 

Douglas,  Margaret,  the  Fair  Maiden  of  Galloway,  her  marriage 
with  William,  Earl  of  Douglas,  i.  322.  Compelled  to  marry  the 
ninth  Earl  of  Douglas,  340.  Protected  by  James  II.,  and 
married  to  Sir  John  Stewart,  ib. 

Douglas,  James,  Ninth  Earl  of,  rel>ellion  and  treason  of,  i.  333, 
334.  Renounces  his  allegiance  to  the  king,  ib.  Pretended 
submission  of,  335.  Again  rebels,  337.  Is  abandoned  by  his 
followers,  ib.  Defeated  at  Arkinholme,  ib.  Forfeiture  of, 
338.  Protected  by  the  Yorkists,  339.  Deserted  by  his  wife, 
340.  Defeated  by  the  Earl  of  Angus,  341.  Imprisonment  and 
death  of,  358. 

Douglas,  Archibald,  Earl  of  Moray,  i.  324.  Renounces  his  alle- 
giance to  James  II.,  334.  Forfeiture  of  his  earldom,  ib.  He 
is  slain  at  the  battle  of  Arkinholme,  337. 

Douglas,  Hugh,  Earl  of  Ormond,  i.  324.  Wounded  and  taken 
prisoner  at  Arkinholme,  337. 

Douglas,  John,  Lord  of  Balveny,  i.  324,  326,  330.  Renounces  his 
allegiance  to  James  II.,  334.  Takes  refuge  in  England  after 
the  battle  of  Arkinholme,  337. 

Douglas,  James,  of  Lochleven,  i.  327,  372. 

Douglas,  Sir  John,  of  Dalkeith,  i.  334. 

Douglas,  Sir  William,  of  Glenbervie,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Flod- 
den,  i.  406. 

Douglas,  Gawin,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  nominated  to  the  primacy  of 
Scotland,  i.  414.  Imprisonment  of,  415.  Mentioned,  417. 
Dispatched  on  an  embassy  to  France,  419.  Takes  part  in  a 
skirmish  at  Edinburgh  between  the  partizans  of  Arran  and 
Angus,  422.  Treasonable  intercourse  of,  with  England,  424. 
Mentioned,  430.  Account  of  the  life  and  death  of,  487,  488. 
Review  of  his  poetry,  489—497. 

Douglas,  Sir  George,  of  Pittendrich,  order  for  his  arrest,  I.  416. 
Imprisonment  of,  421.  Takes  charge  of  the  king  at  the  battle 
of  Melrose,  436.  Receives  a  grant  of  the  lands  of  Stirling  of 
Keir,  437.  The  king's  aversion  to,  438.  Master  of  the  royal 
household,  ib.     Pays  a  visit  to  Beaton  at  St.  Andrew's,  440. 
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Anger  at  the  king's  escape  from  Falkland,  ib.  Compelled  to 
flee  from  Edinburgh,  442.  Estates  forfeited,  ib.  And  an- 
nexed to  the  crown,  456.  Invades  Scotland  at  the  head  of  an 
English  army,  447,  458.  Permitted  and  invited  to  return  to 
Scotland,  564.  Treasonable  negotiations  for  Henry  VIII.,  in 
Scotland,  regarding  the  marriage  of  Queen  Mary,  567,  571. 
Interview  with  Lord  Leslie,  568.  Attainder  reversed,  and 
restored  to  his  estate,  571.  Sent  as  ambassador  to  the  English 
king,  574.  Returns  to  Scotland,  575.  Is  again  dispatched  to 
the  English  court,  ib.  Interview  with  Cardinal  Beaton,  577. 
Beaton  takes  possession  of  Pinkie  House,  581.  One  of  the 
hostages  for  the  performance  of  a  bond  with  Regent  Arran,  582. 
Set  at  liberty,  584.  Accused  of  treason,  686.  Suspected 
treachery  of,  ib.  Letter  to  Henry  VIII.,  589.  Conspiracy 
against  Beaton,  590.  Again  intrigues  with  England,  591. 
Attends  a  convention  at  Stirling,  10th  June,  1546,  599.  Ap- 
pointed one  of  Regent  Arran's  secret  council,  600.  Treachery 
discovered,  605.  His  castles  taken  by  the  English,  606,  613. 
Renewed  treason  of,  612.    Flight  of,  613. 

Douglas,  Lady  Margaret,  birth  of,  i.  417.  Her  marriage  with 
the  Earl  of  Lennox,  585.  Imprisoned,  741.  Committed  to 
the  Tower,  743. 

Douglas,  William,  i.  422. 

Douglas,  Archibald,  of  Kilspindie,  i.  422.  Created  high-treasurer, 
436,  438.  Compelled  to  flee  from  Edinburgh,  442.  For- 
feiture of  his  estates,  ib.  Implacable  conduct  of  James  V. 
towards,  445. 

Douglas,  James,  Earl  of  Morton.    [See  Morton.] 

Douglas,  Janet,  Lady  Glammis.    [See  Glammis.] 

Douglas,  John,  a  reformer,  i.  691,  693  ;  ii.  260. 

Douglas,  George,  the  postulate,  conspires  against  Riccio,  i.  759. 
Assists  in  the  murder  of,  764,  766.  Flight  of,  771.  Dispatched 
on  a  secret  mission,  20  June,  1567,  ii.  70. 

Douglas,  Archibald,  assists  in  the  plot  against  Darnley,  ii.  40, 
45.  Estates  confiscated,  176.  Proposal  for  his  return  to 
Scotland,  209.  His  recall,  215.  Tried  and  acquitted,  216. 
Letter  from  James  VI.  to,  230. 

Douglas,  Sir  William,  assists  to  confine  Mary  in  his  Castle  of 
Lochleven,  ii.  68.  Warrant  issued  for  his  arrest;  168.  Flees 
to  England,  ib. 

Douglas,  Ladt,  of  Lochleven,  ii.  68,  82. 

Douglas,  George,  assists  Mary  to  escape  from  Lochleven,  ii.  82. 

Douglas,  Little,  assists  Mary  to  escape  from  Lochleven,  ii.  82. 

Douglas,  George,  of  Langniddry,  ii.  168. 

Douglas,  Archibald,  of  Whittingham,  ii.  170.  Estate  confis- 
cated, 176. 

Douglas,  James,  of  Parkhead,  estates  confiscated,  ii.  176.  Takes 
vengeance  upon  Captain  James  Stewart,  346.  Takes  charge 
of  James  V.  at  Falkland,  440. 

Douglas,  Malcolm,  of  Mains,  ii.  201. 

Douglas,  Provost  of  Lincluden,  his  interview  with  Wotton,  ii.  208. 

Douglas,  James,  of  Spot,  ii.  342. 

Douglas,  Marqcis  of,  present  at  the  first  parliament  held  by 
Charles  I.,  ii.  507.  Two  of  his  castles  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  covenanters,  556. 

Douglas,  Sir  William,  of  Cavers ,  appointed  to  proceed  to  court, 
ii.  570.  Enters  Newcastle  with  a  troop  of  horse,  585.  The 
wife  of,  721. 

Douglas,  Robert,  his  faithful  address  to  Charles  II.,  ii.  668. 

Douglas,  Captain,  his  cruelties  to  the  covenanters,  ii.  727,  728. 

"  Douglas  Wars,"  ii.  134. 

Douglases,  the  estates  of,  confiscated,  ii.  176. 

Doune,  Lady,  seeks  revenge  for  the  death  of  her  son,  the  Earl  of 
Moray,  ii.  344.     Her  death,  345. 

Dowart,  Maclean  of.    [See  Maclean.] 

Downes,  John,  one  of  the  judges  of  Charles  I.,  ii.  648. 

Drag-nkt,  the  Bishops',  an  act  for  separation  and  disobedience  to 
ecclesiastical  authority,  ii.  694. 

Drapers,  frauds  practised  by,  i.  545. 

Dbaphane  ,  H  amilton  of.    [See  Hamilton.] 

Drayton,  Ralph  Basset  of,  i.  101. 

Dress  of  the  Caledonians,  i.  19.  Scoto-Irish,  32.  Military,  221. 
Civil,  222.  In  the  reign  of  James  I.,  288.  Laws  for  regulat- 
ing, during  the  reign  of  James  II.,  ii.  373— and  of  James  III., 
374.     Of  judges  and  lawyers,  406. 

Drkux,  Count  of,  his  daughter  married  to  Alexander  III.,  i.  81. 

Druid,  Arch,  i.  10, 12. 

"  Dkuidical  Altar,"  i.  21. 

Druidism,  the  origin  of,  i.  10.    Remains  of,  13. 

Druids,  their  classes,  i.  10.  Instruction  of  their  pupils,  11.  Doc- 
trines, ib.  Sacrifices,  ib.  Plants  held  sacred  by  the,  12. 
Learning  of  the,  12,  13.  Superstition  of  the,  ib.  Island  of, 
49.     Burial-place  of,  ib. 

Drum,  Sir  Alexander  Irvine  of,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Harlaw, 
i.  253. 

Drum's  Cairn,  i.  253,  note. 

Drum,  Irvine  of,  ii.  618. 

Drumclog,  the  battle  of,  ii.  712.    Defeat  of  Claverhouse  at,  ib. 

Drum-keat,  the  celebrated  council  of,  i.  29. 

Drumlanrig,  Douglas  of,  sent  to  summon  John  Knox,  i.  718. 

Drummond,  Sir  John,  of  Stobhall,  i.  238. 

Drummond,  Annabei.la,  daughter  of  Sir  John,  and  wife  of 
Robert  III.,  i.  238. 

Drummond,  William,  a  tutor  to  the  Duke  of  Rothesay,  i.  241. 

Drummond,  Sir  Malcolm,  murder  of,  i.  248. 

Drummond,  William,  of  Hawthornden,  his  account  of  the  Earl  of 
Mar's  death,  i.  352.  Patent  granted  to,  in  1625,  547.  His 
works  noticed,  ii.  970,  971. 

Drummond,  Ladv  Margaret,  mistress  of  James  IV.,  i.  379.  Tragic 
death  of,  391. 


Drummond,  First  Lord,  i.  3f9.  Sent  as  ambassador  to  England 
by  James  IV.,  400.  Takes  the  side  of  the  English  party,  414  ; 
ii.  66.     Suspected  of  treason,  588.    Escapes,  843. 

Drummond,, Sir  John,  ii.  618,  621,  627. 

Drummond,  General,  cruelty  of,  to  the  presbyterians,  ii.  698.  A 
new  instrument  of  torture  introduced  by,  723.  Opposition  to 
the  king,  738. 

Drummond  Castle,  ii.  743. 

Drummond,  Captain,  scheme  of,  in  connection  with  the  Darien  Com- 
pany, ii.  811.    Suspected  murder  of,  817. 

Drummond  of  Bohaldie,  ii.  852. 

Drummond  of  Logie-Almond,  ii.  867. 

Drummond,  nominal  Duke  of  Perth,  joins  a  secret  association  in 
favour  of  the  Pretender  in  1741,  ii.  910. 

Drummond,  Lord  John,  ii.  911. 

Drumwhassel,  John  Cunninghame,  Laird  of,  ii.  126. 

Drurie,  Robert,  of  Anstruther,  ii.  472. 

Drury,  Sm  William,  i.  768.  His  suspicions  of  Mary,  ii.  39.  Con- 
fidential letters  to  Cecil  from,  70.  Dispatched  by  Elizabeth  to 
Scotland,  119.  Sent  by  Elizabeth  to  mediate  between  rivals 
in  Scotland,  129.  Negotiates  on  the  part  of  Elizabeth,  135. 
Chosen  to  besiege  Edinburgh  Castle,  142— surrender  of  to, 
144.    Marches  with  army  to  siege  of  Edinburgh,  143. 

Drury,  Sir  Drew,  receives  a  letter  from  Davidson  regarding 
Mary's  execution,  ii.  232.  Stands  beside  the  scaffold  at  her 
execution,  236. 

"  Drlst  of  the  hundred  Battles,"  son  of  Erp,  a  Pictish  king,  i.  24. 

Dryburgh,  Abbey  of,  i.  156,  179.  Burnt  by  the  English,  231. 
Abbot  of,  ii.  154. 

Dochal,  case  of  Porterfield  of,  ii.  725.    [See  Porterfield.] 

Duddingston  Loch,  ancient  remains  found  in,  i.  15. 

Dudley,  Robert,  proposed  as  husband  to  Mary,  i.  721.  Created 
Earl  of  Leicester,  727.    Interview  with  Melvil,  ib. 

Duff,  succeeds  to  throne,  i.  35.    Assassinated,  ib. 

Duff,  Angus,  chief  of  the  Mackays,  i.  266. 

Dun,  Erskine  of.    [See  Erskine.] 

Dunbar,  Patrick,  Earl  of,  one  of  the  competitors  for  the  crown, 
i.  87.    His  treachery,  100. 

Dunbar,  defeat  of  the  Scots  at,  by  Edward  I.,  i.  91— by  Crom- 
well, ii.  663.  Treatment  of  the  prisoners  taken  at,  Appendix 
to  vol.  ii.,  note  I. 

Dunbar,  Castle  of,  delivered  to  the  Scots  by  the  countess,  i.  91. 
Gallantly  held  by  Black  Agnes,  193.  Salisbury  compelled  to 
raise  the  siege,  ib.  Surrender  of,  to  the  Douglases,  243.  Mary 
and  Bothwell  take  refuge  in,  ii.  63. 

Dunbar,  Elizabeth  of,  i.  242.  Affianced  to  the  Duke  of  Rothe- 
say, ib. 

Dunbar,  George,  Earl  of  March,  i.  251.    Patrick,  son  of,  ib. 

Dunbar,  Sir  Daved,  i.  272. 

Dunbar,  Wdlliam,  the  poet,  life  of,  and  criticism  of  his  poetry, 
i.  475,  487.     Quoted,  544,  554,  556. 

Dunbar,  Earl  of,  death,  ii.  407. 

Dunbar,  Gawin,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  appointed  chancellor  by 
James  VI.,  ii.  441,  471. 

Dunbarton  Castle,  i.  24.  Taken  by  Danes,  33.  Given  up  to 
Edward  I.,  92, 188.  Captured  by  Arran,  414.  Attempt  of  Len- 
nox upon,  586.  Again  taken  by  Arran,  594.  Convention  of 
lords  at,  ii.  71.  Captured  by  Hamilton,  116.  Surprised  by 
Crawford  of  Jordanhill,  126.  Surrender  of,  to  the  covenanter.-, 
584. 

Dunblane,  Bishops  of,  i.  278,  422,  454 ;  ii.  38,  61. 

Duncan,  his  accession  to  the  throne,  i.  38.  Slain  by  Macbeth,  at 
Bothgowan,  near  Elgin,  ib.     Norwegian  account  of,  47. 

Duncan,  Earl  of  Fife,  i.  82. 

Duncan,  Geilie,  confessions  of  witchcraft,  ii.  960. 

Duncan,  Mark,  Principal  of  University  of  Saumur,  ii.  969. 

Duncanson,  John,  a  minister,  ii.  275. 

Duncanson,  Major,  takes  part  in  the  massacre  of  Glencoe,  ii.  801. 

Duncha  claims  the  throne,  i.  29. 

Dundaff,  Sir  John  Graham  of.    [See  Graham.] 

Dundalk,  i.  141.    Defeat  and  death  of  Edward  Bruce  at,  148. 

Dundas  family,  origin  of,  i.  66. 

Dundas  of  Dundas,  i.  333. 

Dundas,  W.,  governor  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  his  correspondence 
with  Cromwell,  Appendix  to  vol.  ii.,  note  K. 

Dundas,  Dean  of  Faculty,  his  connection  with  the  Duchess  of 
Gordon's  Medal,  ii.  839. 

Dundonald  Castle,  death  of  Robert  II.  at,  i.  237. 

Dunfermline,  David  II.  born  at,  i.  156.  Robert  Bruce  buried  in 
the  Abbey  church  of,  164.  Queen  Margaret  founds  the  Bene- 
dictine abbey  of,  166.     Abbots  of,  ii.  125,  138,  164,  175,  437. 

Dunfermline,  Earl  of,  made  the  bearer  of  a  petition  from  fie 
covenanters  to  the  king,  ii.  562.  Sent  by  parliament  to  the 
king,  569.  Prohibited  from  coming  to  court,  ib.  Sent  a 
second  time  570.  His  first  audience  of  the  king,  ib. — secmid 
and  third,  571.    Lawsuit  with  Callender,  705. 

Dcngal,  i.  29,  57. 

Dunglas  Castle,  capture  of,  i.  606.    Blowing  up  of,  ii.  585. 

Dunkeld  plundered    by  Danes,  i.  34.      Primacy  removed   f n  in 

Iona  to,  53.    Bishops  of,  145,  326,  356,  448  ;  ii.  38. 
Dunkinty,  the  Bog  of,  defeat  of  Huntly  at,  i.  334. 
Dunlop,  Bessy,  accused  of  witchcraft,  ii.  958.    Her  confession,  »5Q . 
Dunnibrissle,  defeat  of  the  English  at,  i.  145.    Murder  of  the  Karl 

of  Moray  at,  ii.  342. 
Dunnottar  Castlk,  taken  by  Wallace,  i.  95.      Scottish  retalia 
deposited  there,  ii.  673,  note.    Captured  by  the  English,  ib. 
Covenanters  imprisoned  in.  736. 
Dunoon  Castle,  taken  by  the  Stewart,  i.  189. 
Dunse  Park,  Scotch  army  encamped  in,  i.  188. 
Dunsg  Law,  covenanters'  camp  on,  ii.  564,  580, 
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Dunsinane  Hill,  defeat  of  Macbeth  at,  i.  38. 

Dunstaffnage,  i.  127.  Castle  taken  by  Bruce,  ib.  Visit  of  James  I. 
to,  266. 

Dunwallon,  the  last  king  of  Strathclyd,  i.  35. 

Duplanis,  John,  a  French  envoy,  i.  417. 

Dupplin  Moor,  battle  of,  i.  185. 

Durham,  battle  of,  or  Neville's  Cross,  i.  198;  Appendix  to  vol.  i., 
note  P. 

Durham,  Bishops  of,  i.  83,  90, 198,  235,  389. 

Durham,  Simeon  of,  i.  170. 

Durham,  a  page,  arrested  for  murder  of  Damley,  ii.  80. 

Durham,  Dean  of,  ii.  567. 

Durham,  the  Castle  of,  surrenders  to  the  Scots,  ii.  586. 

Durie,  Rev.  John,  interview  with  Morton,  ii.  172.  Accused  by 
Arran,  190.  His  flight,  ib.  Submits  to  Arran,  ib.  Denounces 
Lennox  and  Arran,  282.  Banished  from  Edinburgh,  ib.  Con- 
sideration of  his  banishment  by  the  assembly,  ib.  Proceedings 
against,  418. 

Durie,  Alexander  Gibson  of.    [See  Gibson.] 

Durward,  Alan,  accused  of  a  design  upon  the  crown,  i.  76,  77. 

Duthac,  St.,  shrine  of,  i.  118,  396. 

Dysart,  Lady,  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  ii.  703. 


Eadmek,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  i.  169. 

Earthquake  in  Scotland,  ii.  372. 

Eclipse  of  the  sun,  date  found  from  the  rotation  of,  i.  78. 

Edoar  ascends  the'throne,  i.  59.    His  reign  and  death,  ib. 

Edgar  Atheling,  i.  39,  41. 

Edgehill,  battle  of,  between  Charles  I.  and  the  parliament, 
ii.6i)6. 

Edinburgh,  satirical  description  of,  by  Dunbar,  i.  643.  Invaded 
and  burnt  by  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  684.  Protestant  riots  in, 
719;  ii.  737,  742.  Sensation  in,  after  the  murder  of  Darnley, 
ii.  52.  Queen  Mary's  authority  proclaimed  at,  116.  Grange 
issues  a  proclamation  at  the  cross  of,  127.  Discord  in,  on  ac- 
count of  party  spirit,  129.  Pageants  before  James  VI.,  162. 
Tumult  in,  on  St.  Giles's  Day,  1658,289.  Proclamations  issued 
in  [see  Proclamations].  Tumult  and  panic  of  the  inhabitants 
in,  458, 469.  Renewed  disturbances  in,  521.  Effect  upon,  of  the 
defea.  at  Killiecrankie,  789.  Excitement  in  connection  with 
the  union  in.  824— 826.  Suspected  traitors  summoned  to,  860. 
Porteous  mob  in,  885.  Penal  measures  against,  887.  Excite- 
ment upon  the  arrival  of  Charles  II.  in,  920.  Measures  adopted 
for  the  defence  of,  ib.    Presence  of  the  rebel  army  in,  931. 

Edinburgh  Castle  given  up  to  Henry,  i.  68.  Restored,  69.  Sur- 
rendered to  Edward,  92.  Captured  by  Randolph,  131.  Bul- 
loch's successful  stratagem  for  the  taking  of,  196.  Surrendered 
to  the  Regent  Moray  by  Balfour,  ii.  80.  Queen's  party  obtain 
possession  of,  116.  Bombardment  of,  by  Mar,  132.  Eliza- 
beth assists  the  besiegers  of,  142.  Blockade  of,  534.  Surrendered 
to  General  Leslie,  556.  Again  taken  possession  of,  bv  the  Scots, 
585.  Surrendered  to  Cromwell,  668— to  the  Cameronians,  744. 
Jacobite  plot  for  the  capture  of,  834.  Unsuccessful  attempt 
on,  852.    Blockaded  by  Charles  Edward,  931. 

Edinburgh  Cross,  description  of,  i.  544.    Demolition  of,  ib. 

Edinburgh,  New.    [.See  Darien.] 

Edward  I.,  of  England,  endeavours  to  ensnare  Alexander  III.  Into 
an  unconditional  homage  for  Scotland,  i.  80.  Designs  against 
Scotland,  82,  83.  Demands  recognition  of  his  title  as  Lord 
Paramount,  84.  His  claim  recognised,  86.  Meets  the  competi- 
tors for  the  crown  at  Berwick,  87.  Orders  the  seisin  of  the 
kingdom  to  be  given  to  Baliol,  89.  Harsh  treatment  of  Ualio], 
ib.  Invades  Scotland,  90.  Takes  Berwick,  ib.  Defeat-- 
at  Dunbar,  91.  Receives  Baliol's  submission,  92.  S.  mis  him 
to  the  Tower,  ib.  Carries  off  the  Scotch  regalia  to  West- 
minster, ib.  Returns  to  England,  93.  Calls  a  meeting  of  the 
English  nobility  at  York,  98.  Again  invades  Scotl  nd,  99. 
Message  of,  to  Bishop  Anthony  Bek,  ib.  Mutiny  and  famine 
in  his  camp,  100.  Defeats  the  Scots  at  Falkirk,  101.  Distress 
of  his  army,  102.  Concludes  a  treaty  with  Philip  IV.  of  France, 
103.  Delivers  Baliol  to  the  pope,  ib.  Orders  Stirling  Castle 
to  be  surrendered  to  the  Scots,  104.  Renewed  invasion  of 
Scotland,  ib.  Lays  waste  the  country,  105.  Grants  a  truce 
to  the  Scots,  ib.  Receives  a  papal  admonition  in  favour  of 
Scotland,  ib.  His  letter  to  the  pope,  106.  Renews  his  treaty 
with  the  Scots,  ib.  Defeat  of  his  army  at  Roslin,  107. 
Marches  to  Scotland,  108.  Destroys  a  monastery  at  Dun- 
fermline, ib.  Besieges  Stirling  Castle,  109.  Cruelty  to  the 
garrison,  100.  Cruel  treatment  of  Wallace,  111.  Frames  a 
new  system  of  government  for  Scotland,  ib.  His  preparations 
to  put  down  the  revolt  of  Bruce,  115.  Dies  on  his  march  to 
Scotland,  114.    His  last  request,  125. 

Edward  II.,  of  England,  his  character,  i.  125.  Advances  into 
Scotland,  ib.  Unsuccessful  invasion  of  Scotland,  129.  At- 
tempts to  negotiate  a  truce  with  the  Scots,  ib.  Preparations 
for  the  relief  of  Stirling  Castle,  132.  Bad  management  of  his 
army  at  Bannockburn,  134.  His  opinion  of  the  Scottish  army, 
136.  Total  defeat  at  Bannockburn,  137.  His  flight,  ib.  Attempts 
an  invasion  by  sea,  145.  Begs  the  assistance  of  the  pope,  ib. 
Besieges  Berwick,  149.  Raises  the  siege,  151.  Negotiations 
of,  with  Bruce  for  a  peace,  152.  Again  invades  Scotland, 
154.  Defeat  at  Biland,  155.  Treachery  of  his  nobles,  ib. 
Deposition,  157.     Murder  of,  ib. 

Edward  III.,  of  England,  proclaimed  king,  i.  157.  Breaks  off 
the  truce  with  Scotland,  ib.  Hardships  endured  by  his 
army,  158.  Narrow  escape  of,  159.  Makes  overtures  for  a  peace, 
ltJO.    Favours  the  claims  of  Edward  Baliol,  184.    Duplicity  of 


his  conduct,  186.  Cruelty  at  the  siege  of  Berwick,  187. 
Defeats  the  Scots  at  Halidon  Hill,  188.  Renewed  invasion  of 
Scotland  191.  Meanness  to  the  Scottish  prisoners,  199.  Ber- 
wick retaken  by,  201.  Crafty  policy  of,  203,  207.  His  death, 
225. 

Edward  IV.,  of  England,  proposed  alliance  of  his  daughter  Cecilia 
and  the  Prime  Royal  of  Scotland,  i.  351.  Concludes  a  peace 
with  James  III.,  ib.  Invades  Scotland,  363.  Leagues  with 
the  Duke  of  Albany  to  dethrone  James  III.,  364,  357.  With- 
draws his  army  from  Scotland,  356.     Death  of,  358. 

Edward  VI.,  of  England,  negotiations  regarding  the  proposed 
marriage  of,  with  Queen  Mary,  i.  565.     Accessir   of,  602. 

Edwin  ascends  the  throne,  his  defeat  and  death,  1.  2b. 

Eglinton,  Sir  Hugh,  a  Scottish  poet,  i.  624. 

Eglinton,  Earl  of,  attends  king's  parliament  at  Stirling,  ii. 
130.  Sentence  of  forfeiture  rescinded,  132.  Chosen  councillor 
to  James  II.,  156.    Share  in  Gowrie  conspiracy,  178. 

Eoremont,  the  Boy  of,  i.  66. 

Elizabeth,  Quken  of  England,  accession  of,  1.  623.  Policy  of 
towards  the  protestants,  635.  Sends  assistance  to  the  pro- 
testants,  637.  Motives  of,  646.  Army  of,  withdrawn,  ib. 
Proposed  marriage  of,  with  Arran,  649.  Reply  to  the  embassy, 
651.  Dispatches  Bedford  to  France,  654.  Crooked  policy  of, 
656.  Refuses  safe-conduct  to  Mary,  658.  Letter  of,  to  Mary, 
702.  Plans  for  marriage  of  Mary,  720.  Policy  of,  721.  Pro- 
ject of,  for  succession,  722.  Caprice  of,  ib.  Letter  of,  to  Cecil, 
725.  Interview  of,  with  Melvil,  726.  Refuses  to  recognise 
Mary's  succession,  733.  Opposes  Mary's  marriage  with 
Darnley,  738.  Violence  and  perfidy  of,  743.*  Intercedes  for 
Moray,  748.  Message  to  Mary,  and  reply,  750.  Dissimulation 
of,  756.  Base  treatment  of  Moray,  ib.  Plot  against  Riccio 
made  known  to,  762.  Feelings  of,  on  the  birth  of  James  VI., 
773.  Letter  of,  to  Mary  after  murder  of  Darnley,  ii.  51.  Her 
reply  to  Melvil  and  Kirkaldy,  69.  Conduct  of,  on  being  in- 
formed of  Mary's  imprisonment,  70.  Curious  letter  of,  to  Mary, 
74.  Conduct  on  hearing  of  coronation  of  James  VI.,  76.  (Jives 
orders  to  prevent  Mary's  escape,  86.  Resolves  on  retaining 
Mary  a  prisoner,  86.  Claims  right  to  judge  in  Mary's  cause,  87. 
Refuses  Mary  a  personal  interview,  ib.  Resolves  to  proceed  with 
her  trial,  ib.  Commissioners  of,  at  Mary's  trial,  90.  Receives 
summary  proofs  against  Mary,  93.  Refuses  her  consent  to  com- 
promise,  97.  Proposals  to  Mary,  98.  Her  letter  to  Mary,  99. 
Writes  Knollys  to  urge  Mary  to  resign  the  crown,  ib.  Pro- 
nounces judgment  on  the  cause,  100.  Her  plan  for  the  sub- 
jugation of  Scotland,  102.  Her  proclamation  to  the  Scotch,  ib. 
Proposals  to  Mary,  105.  Sends  proposals  to  Regent  Moray,  106. 
Discovers  proposed  marriage  between  Mary  and  Norfolk,  108. 
Discovers  Norfolk's  plot,  ib.  Quells  the  insurrection  of  West- 
moreland, 110.  Grief  at  death  of  Regent  Moray,  116.  Ex- 
communicated, 117.  Recalls  Essex,  120.  Conduct  towards 
Morton  and  Lennox,  121.  Message  to  Kirkaldy,  134.  Scheme 
for  putting  Mary  to  death,  137.  Her  message  to  Morton,  149. 
Threatens  to  deprive  James  of  the  succession,  167.  Threatens 
to  invade  Scotland,  169.  Parsimony  of,  106,  Her  letter  to 
James  VI.,  188.  Treason  of  Throckmorton,  196.  Her  troubles, 
197.  Her  scheme  for  regaining  ascendancy  in  Scotland,  ib. 
Conspiracy  of  William  Parry,  204.  Dispatches  Sir  Edward 
Wotton  to  Scotland,  ib.  League  with  James,  216.  Violates 
her  promise,  ib.  Pretended  reluctance  to  consent  to  execution 
of  Mary,  228.  Her  reception  of  Melvil  and  Gray's  em- 
bassy, 231.  Signs  the  warrant,  232.  Hints  her  wish  that 
Mary  should  be  murdered,  ib.  Her  conduct  on  hearing  Paulet's 
refusal  to  murder  Mary,  233.  Her  counterfeit  sorrow  at  the 
death  of  Mary,  328.  Her  letter  to  James,  329.  Efforts  to 
prevent  James's  alliance  with  Denmark,  336.  Crooked  policy 
of,  363.  Letter  of,  to  James,  358.  Conduct  about  succession  to 
the  throne,  393.  Amicable  correspondence  with  James  VI., 
394.  Declining  health  of,  ib.  Career  draws  to  a  close,  396. 
Ingratitude  of  her  courtiers,  ib.  Settled  melancholy  of,  Ib. 
Deputation  to,  with  respect  to  her  successor,  ib.  Her  refusal 
to  name  a  successor,  ib.    Her  death,  397. 

Elizabeth,  Princess,  marriage  of,  ii.  408. 

Kllkrslie.    [«See  Wallace.] 

Elliot,  John,  of  Park,  his  combat  with  Bothwell,  ii.  35. 

Elliot,  Sib  Gilbert,  clerk  of  the  privy-council,  refuses  to  receive 
Mclan's  submission,  ii.  800. 

Elphinstone,  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  i.  414. 

Elphinstone,  Abbot  of  Dunfermline,  chosen  councillor  to 
James  VI.,  ii.  153.  Sent  to  England  for  funds,  164.  Trial, 
sentence,  and  pardon  of,  377. 

Engagers,  their  overthrow,  ii.  645.  Readmission  of  the  excluded, 
667.     Their  return  to  power,  669. 

Entails,  origin  of,  ii.  132. 

Episcopacy,  contest  between,  and  presbytery,  ii.  281.  Attempts  to 
revive,  177.  Establishment  of,  423.  Continuation  of,  as  settled 
order  of  the  church,  428.     Restoration  of,  689. 

Episcopalians,  popular  views  of  the,  ii.  750.  Resentment  against 
the,  ib.  Their  dissatisfaction  with  the  oath  of  assurance, 
761.  A  number  of,  admitted  as  members  of  the  church 
courts,  764.  Further  concession  to  the,  765.  Division  among 
the  clergy  of  the,  ib.  Efforts  to  extend  the  privileges  of  the, 
769.  Toleration  of,  in  Scotland,  775.  Dismay  excited  by  the 
toleration  of  the,  ib. 

"  Equivalent,''  the,  ii.  822. 

Eric,  King  of  Norway,  his  marriage  with  Margaret  of  Scotland, 
i.  80.  His  daughter  heir  to  the  throne  of  Scotland,  82.  Ed- 
ward Prince  of  Wales  proposed  in  marriage  to  his  daughter, 
ib.  Scottish  Estates  urge  him  to  send  his  daughter  to  Scot- 
land, 83  — their  letter  to  him,  Appendix  to  vol.  i.,  note  B. 
Claims  the  crown  of  Scotland,  87. 
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Eric,  King  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  his  treaty  with 
James  I.,  i.  262. 

Errington,  Lancelot,  ii.  856. 

Errol,  Earl  of,  joins  Spanish  faction,  ii.  332.  Excommunicated, 
354.  Petitions  king  for  a  trial,  355.  Act  of  abolition  respect- 
ing, 356.  Summoned  for  trial,  357.  Sentence  of  treason 
and  forfeiture  against,  362.  At  battle  of  Glenlivat,  363. 
Flight  of,  and  destruction  of  his  castle,  364.  Return  of,  369. 
Reconciled  to  kirk,  371. 

Erskine,  Sir  Thomas,  i.  228. 

Erskine,  Sir  Robert,  i.  323. 

Erskine,  John,  of  Dun,  deputation  of,  to  Mary,  i.  627.  Holds 
Edinburgh  Castle  against  the  queen-mother,  640.  At  queen's 
interview  with  Knox,  719. 

Erskine,  Arthur,  assists  Mary  to  escape  from  Holyrood,  i.  776. 

Erskine  of  Dun,  letter  of,  to  Regent  Lennox,  ii.  261.  Induced  to 
sign  a  deceptive  bond,  425. 

Erskine,  Alexander,  intrusted  with  Edinburgh  Castle,  ii.  155. 
Appointed  deputy  chamberlain,  164. 

Erskine,  Sir  Thomas,  at  rescue  of  king  from  Gowrie,  ii.  387. 

Erskine,  Lord,  openly  requests  to  be  admitted  a  member  of  the 
General  Assembly,  ii.  550. 

Erskine  of  Grange,  ii.  844. 

Erskine,  Sir  Alexander,  Lord  Lyon  King-at-arms,  ii.  850. 

Erskine,  Ensign,  is  tried  and  executed  at  Preston,  ii.  875. 

Erskine,  Ebenezer,  founder  of  the  Secession  Church,  his  descent, 
ii.  895.  Sketch  of  his  character,  896.  His  synod  sermon,  898. 
Treatment  of,  by  the  church  courts,  ib.  His  refusal  to 
return  to  the  church,  900.  Is  deposed  by  the  assembly,  901. 
Is  censured  by  the  anti-burghers,  905. 

Erskine,  Henrt,  minister  of  Cornhill,  persecution  of,  ii.  895. 

Erskine,  Ralph,  sketch  of  his  character,  ii.  897. 

Esse  d'  Andrew  deMontelembert,  Sieuk.  [See  Montelembert.] 

Estates,  convention  of,  ii.  356.  Authorize  return  of  popish  lords, 
369.  Remonstrance  of  the,  569.  Meeting  of  the,  607.  An 
army  levied  by  the  committee  of,  643.  Meeting  of  the,  709. 
Their  servility,  ib.  Evasive  answer  of  the,  to  the  king,  738. 
They  claim  the  appointment  of  the  judges,  779.  Factious  con- 
duct of  the,  780. 

Estates,  forfeited,  disputes  about  the,  ii.  881.  Purchased  by  the 
York  Buildings  Company,  882. 


F. 

Fa  A,  John,  gipsey  chief,  i.  542. 

Faculty,  the  Dean  of,  his  trial  for  "  leasing-makinp"  ii.  839. 

Failfurd,  the  Abbet  of,  ii.  2. 

Faith,  the  Confession  of,  ratified  by  parliament,  ii.  763. 

Falconer,  David,  a  naval  officer,  i.  399.      Slain  at  Tantallou 

Castle,  442. 
Falkirk,  battle  of,  between  Wallace  and  Edward  I.  of  England, 

i.  100;  Appendix,  note  D.    Between  Prince  Charles  and  the 

royalists,  ii.  943. 
Falkland  Palace,  the  Duke  of  Rothesay  murdered  at,  i.  246. 

Escape  of  James  V.  from,  440.    Death  of  James  V.  at,  461, 

514. 
Fare,  the  Hill  of,  i.  713. 
Fast  Castle,  captured  by  Patrick  Dunbar,  i.  251.    Noticed,  392. 

Interview  between  Throckmorton   and  Sir  James  Melvil   at, 

ii.  73.    Mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Gowrie  conspiracy, 

381,  and  note,  383. 
Fadconberg,  Lord,  i.  345. 
Faddonside,  Andrew  Ker  of.    [See  Ker.] 
Fawdon,  Ghost  of,  described  by  Blind  Harry,  i.  310. 
Fayette,  La,  i.  422. 

Fenella  assassinates  Kenneth  III.,  i.  36,  44. 
Fenelon,  La  Motte,  embassy  of,  ii.  182.    His  reception,  183. 

Banquet  to,  ib.     His  intrigues  betrayed  to  Walsingham,  185. 
Fenton,  William  De,  i.  229. 
Ferdinand,  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  i.  715. 
Ferembrace,  the  romance  of,i.  294  ;  Appendix  to  vol.  i.  note  W. 
Ferguson,  David,  i.  690.    Admonishes  James  VI.,  ii.  283. 
Ferne,  Abbot  of,  i.  467,  note. 
Fernihirst,  David  Kerr  of.    [See  Kerr.] 
Fedd  between  the  Maxwells  and  Johnstones,  ii.  491.    Finished  by 

the  execution  of  Lord  Maxwell,  21st  May,  1613,  ib.     Between 

the  Scotts  and  Kers,  ib. 
Feuds,  hereditary  revival  of,  ii.  404. 

Fian,  Dr.,  a  noted  wizard,  torture  and  execution  of,  ii.  961. 
Fiennes,  Gillemin  de,  his  gallant  defence  of  Roxburgh  Castle, 

i.  130. 
Fife,  Duncan,  Earl  of,  his  assassination,  i.  82. 
Fife,  Sir  Duncan  Balfour,  Sheriff  of,  slain  at  Blackironside, 

i.  98. 
Fife,  Duncan,  Earl  of,  i.  115. 
Fife,  Earl  of,  one  of  the  Seven  Earls  on  Bruce's  side,  i.  174. 

Resists  the  English,  185.    Taken  prisoner  by  the  English,  198. 

Accused  of  high  treason,  199. 
Fife,  Robert    Stewart,    Earl   of,  invades  England,   i.  231. 

Chosen  governor  of  the  kingdom,  236,  238.     [See  Duke  of 

Albany.] 
FirE,  Murdoch,  Earl  of,  committed  to  the  Tower,  i.  253.    Re- 
turns to  Scotland,  254.  '  Succeeds  the  Duke  of  Albany  as 

regent,  255.     Incapacity  to  govern,  266. 
Fife,  Synod  of,  excommunicate  popish  earls,  ii.  354. 
Fin  an,  Bishop,  one  of  the  first  missionaries  sent  from  Iona,  i.  50. 
Findlater,  the  Castle  of,  i.  712. 

FlNDLATER,  LORD,  ii.  841. 

Findlater,  Ogilvy  of.    [See  Ogiivy.] 
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Fines  imposed  as  the  price  of  indemnity,  ii.  690.  Imposed  upop 
husbands  for  the  absence  of  their  wives  from  church,  725. 

Finoal,  i.  7. 

Finhavin  Castle,  i.  286,  325,  333,  335,  396. 

Fintray,  James  Graham,  the  First  Laird  of,  i.  474,  note. 

Fisher,  Edward,  ii.  892. 

Fisher,  James,  Rev.,  one  of  the  Seceders,  a  sketch  of,  ii.  897. 

Flag,  National,  the,  ii.  823. 

Flanders,  the  Earl  of,  i.  103. 

Flanders,  trade  with,  i.  149.    Embassy  from,  i.  262. 

Fleece,  the  Golden,  the  order  of,  i.  448,  514. 

Fleming,  Robert,  joins  Robert  Bruce,  i.  115. 

Fleming,  Neil,  slain  at  Carrickfergus,  i.  138 ;  note,  143. 

Fleming,  Malcolm,  secures  Dunbarton  Castle  for  Bruce,  i.  188. 

Flkming,  Sir  David,  frustrates  the  designs  of  the  Duke  of  Albany, 
i.  249.    Slain  at  Lang-Hermandston,  ib. 

Fleming,  Sir  Malcolm,  of  Biggar  and  Cumberland,  dispatched  to 
the  court  of  France  by  Douglas,  i.  320.    Executed,  322. 

Fleming,  Lord  Robert,  joins  in  a  conspiracy  against  James  III. 
i.  354.    League  of,  with  the  Boyds,  365. 

Fleming,  John,  Second  Lord,  accused  of  poisoning  his  wife  and 
her  two  sisters,  i.  391.  Office  of  chamberlain  conferred  upon, 
419.  One  of  the  guardians  of  James  V.,  428.  Slain  while 
hawking,  438,535,  note. 

Fleming,  Lord,  his  mission  to  France,  i.  622.    Death  of,  623. 

Fleming,  Lord  Robert,  i.  758—763,  767.  Declines  to  attend 
mass  with  Queen  Mary,  ii.  28.  Signs  a  bond  for  the  promo- 
tion of  Bothwell,  63.  Joins  queen's  party,  71,  83,  118.  Sent 
to  France  with  letters  from  Mary,  86.  Escapes  from  Dunbar 
ton  Castle,  127. 

Fleming,  Lord,  made  lord-chamberlain,  ii.  196. 

Fleming,  Mary,  one  of  the  "  queen's  Maries,"  i.  614.  Married  to 
Secretary  Lethington,  ii.  51. 

Flemings,  their  bravery  at  the  siege  of  Berwick,  i.  91. 

Flemish  settlers  in  Scotland,  i.  65,  66. 

Flemish  troops  assist  Edward  III.  in  the  Scottish  campaign, 
i.  191.    Forced  to  surrender  to  the  Scots,  ib. 

Fletcher,  Dr.,  ii.  234. 

Fletcher  of  Sai.toun,  noticed,  ii.  777.  Act  passed  for  the  res- 
toration of  his  estates,  794.    Quoted,  966. 

Flodden,  battle  of,  i.  407.  Defeat  of  the  Scots  at  the,  408. 
Effects  of,  upon  Scotland,  411 ;  Appendix,  vol.  i.  note  B  B. 

"  Flyting,  the,"  a  poetical  contest  between  Dunbar  and  Kennedy, 
i.  4S5— 525. 

Fogo,  John,  i.  267. 

Fool,  a  female,  maintained  by  Margaret  Tudor,  i.  560. 

Fools  in  the  houses  of  the  nobles,  i.  286.  At  the  court»of  James  IV., 
553— and  of  James  V.,  560. 

Forbes,  Master  of,  conspiracy  and  execution,  i.  452. 

Forbes,  Lord,  ii.  344. 

Forbes,  John,  minister  of  Alford,  obtains  an  audience  of  the  king, 
ii.  471.  Is  assured  of  the  king's  steady  adherence  and  deter- 
mination to  make  no  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  Scot 
tish  Church,  ib.  Elected  moderator  of  General  Assembly, 
ib.    He  is  tried  for  high  treason,  472. 

Forbes,  Duncan,  he  holds  possession  of  Culloden,  ii.  866.  His 
scheme  for  settling  the  Highlands,  910.  Patriotic  conduct 
of,  917. 

Forbes,  Dr.,  professor  of  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  ii.  971. 

Fordun,  John,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Scotichronicon,  noticed, 
i.  297. 

Forest  Kirk,  Wallace  chosen  a  Guardian  of  Scotland  at,  i.  98. 

"Forest,  the  Flowers  o?  the,"  ballad  in -connection  with  the 
defeat  of  the  Scots  at  Flodden,  i.  615,  note. 

Forest,  Sir  John,  English  Warden  of  the  Middle  Marches,  ii.  146. 
Taken  prisoner  by  the  Scotch,  149,  208. 

Forests,  Charter  of  the,  i.  9»,  99.  Grants  from  the  royal,  119. 
Dilapidation  of  the,  280. 

Forfeiture  of  the  crown  by  James  VII.  declared  by  the  Scottish 
Estates,  ii.  748. 

Forfeitures  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  VII., 
reversed,  ii.  794. 

Forman,  Andrew,  Bishop  of  Moray,  i.  390,  399,  400,  414,  487. 

Forman,  £ir  Robert,  of  Luthrie,  i.  723. 

Forms,  episcopal,  the  extension  of,  ii.  774. 

Forres,  Dayid,  ii.  12. 

Forrest,  Henry,  martyrdom  of,  i.  469. 

Forrester,  Robert,  condemned  for  heresy,  and  executed,  i.  454. 
470. 

Forrester,  Lord,  ii.  S64. 

Forret,  Dkan  Thomas,  Vicar  of  Dollar,  martyrdom  of,  i.  454, 
470 ;  Appendix  to  vol.  i.,  note  F  F. 

Forster,  Thomas,  of  Bamborough,  ii.  855.  He  is  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Northumbrian  insurgents,  856.  He 
proclaims  James  VIIL,  ib.  Authorized  to  act  as  general  in 
England,  862.  Folly  of,  863.  A  bill  of  high  treason  found 
against,  877.    He  escapes,  ib. 

Fortresses,  Scottish,  delivery  of  the,  to  Edward  I.,  i.  86— to 
Charles  L,  ii.  564. 

Fotheringay  Castle,  Queen  Mary  imprisoned  in,  ii.  223,  227, 
228,  232. 

FOTHERINGHAME,  SlR  THOMAS,  i.  379. 

Fountainhall,  quoted,  ii.  717,  720,  723,  725. 

Fourbin,  Admiral,  ii.  835. 

Fox,  Bishop,  of  Durham,  ii.  389, 390.  Sent  on  a  mission  to  Rome, 
400. 

France,  first  negotiation  of,  with  Scotland,  i.  68.  Treaty  of,  with 
Scotland,  156.  Warof,  with  England,  192.  David  II.  treats  with, 
204.  Renewed  war  with  England,  211.  League  with  Scotland, 
225.    Renewed,  250.    Embassy  to  Scotlaud  from,  255.    Mar- 
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tinge  of  Margaret  Stewart  to  the  Dauphin  of,  262.  Ancient 
treaty  renewed  with,  358,  395  [tee  Francis  I.].  Ambassadors  to 
Scotland  from,  422.  Change  in  the  policy  of,  423.  Fleet  from, 
with  ambassadors,  580, 604, 613.  Fleet  from,  sent  for  Mary,  614. 
Death  of  Scottish  ambassadors  to,  623.  Arrival  of  assistance 
from,  636.  Treaty  with  Scotland  and  England,  645.  With- 
drawal of  its  troops  from  Scotland,  646.  Ambassador  to 
Scotland  from,  656.  Envoys  from,  757.  Disapproves  of 
Mary's  conduct  after  the  murder  of  Darnley,  ii.  50.  Intrigues 
of,  with  regard  to  Scotland  after  Mary's  imprisonment,  74. 
Intrigues  of,  on  the  death  of  Moray,  116.  Massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew in,  135.  Letter  from  the  Scottish  nobility  to  the 
king  of,  573.  Failure  of  the  promised  supplies  from,  to  the 
Jacobites,  854.  Fleet  of,  ordered  to  proceed  to  England,  912,— 
its  return  and  destruction,  ib.  Arrival  of  supplies  from,  934. 
Two  vessels  sent  from,  to  convey  Prince  Charles  from  Scot- 
land, 954. 

Francis,  William,  suggests  to  Randolph  a  mode  of  taking  Edin- 
burgh Castle,  1.  131. 

Fbancis  1.,  of  France,  negotiations  of,  with  the  Duke  of  Albany, 
i.  414,  42s.  Ungenerous  conduct  of,  towards  the  Scotch,  419. 
Negotiations  of,  with  James  V.,  445 — 447.  James  marries  the 
daughter  of,  450. 

Fbancis  II.,  of  France,  proposed  marriage  of  with  Queen  Mary, 
i.  613.  Marriage  completed,  621,  622.  Crown-matrimonial 
conferred  upon,  623.  Effects  of  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
633.    Death  of,  652,  696.    Consequences  of,  653. 

"  Fbancis,  St.,  the  Visitation  of,"  a  poem  by  Willian  Dunbar, 
i.  476. 

Fbanciscan  fbiabs,  establishment  of,  i.  168.  Buchanan's  satire 
against,  472;  ii.  290. 

Fbancisco,  Queen  Mary's  steward,  i.  705.  Accused  as  one  of 
Darnley 's  murderers,  ii.  60. 

Fba8Er,  Sib  Simon,  defeats  the  English  at  Roslin,  i.  107.  Resists 
Edward,  109.  Outlawed,  ib.  Taken  prisoner  and  executed, 
119.    [See  Appendix  to  vol.  i.,  note  I.] 

Fbaseb,  Sib  Alex andeb,  joins  Bruce,  i.  125.  Slain  at  the  battle 
of  Dupplin,  185. 

Fbaseb,  Simon,  joins  Bruce,  i.  125.  Slain  at  the  battle  of  Halidon 
Hill,  188. 

Fbaseb,  James,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Halidon  Hill,  i.  188. 

Fbaseb,  Sib  Simon,  captures  Edinburgh  Castle,  i.  196. 

Fraseb,  Simon.    [See  Lovat.] 

Fbaseb  Clan  desert  the  cause  of  the  Pretender,  ii.  866. 

"  Fbatbes  Fbaterbimi,"  a  collection  of  satires  against  the  Romish 
church  by  George  Buchanan,  ii.  291. 

Freebooters,  border,  ii.  867. 

French  Knights,  under  Vienne,  vis;t  Scotland,  i.  229.  Invade 
England  in  concert  with  Scotch,  230.  Misunderstanding  of,  with 
the  Scots,  231 ;  and  return  to  France,  ib. 

Fbendbauoht,  Babon,  his  quarrel  with  Rothiemay,  ii.  504. 
Burning  of  his  castle,  Appendix  to  vol.  ii.,  note  G. 

Fbendbaoqht,  Lobd,  a  follower  of  Montrose,  ii.  653.  Death  of,  660. 

Fhsileebs,  Scotch,  their  position  at  Killiecrankie,  ii.  786. 

F'yfe,  John,  a  reformer,  i.  472. 


G. 

"  Gaberlunzie  Man,  the,"  a  ballad  composed  by  James  V.  i.  530. 

Gael,  origin  of,  i.  24. 

Gaelic  Language,  origin  of  the,  i.  289. 

Galbraith,  Patrick,  i.  323. 

Galgacds,  his  speech  and  defeat,  i.  3,  4,  67,  73. 

Galloway,  i.  1,  32.  Insurrection  in,  67,  73.  Surrenders  to 
Edward  I.,  105.  Ravaged  by  Bruce,  125.  Reduced  by  Edward 
Bruce,  124,  207.    Annexed  to  the  crown,  338. 

"  Galloway,  the  wild  Scots  of,"  i.  39. 

Galloway,  Fergus,  Lord  of,  i.  67. 

Galloway,  Alan  of,  i.  73. 

Galloway,  "  Galoran  "  of  an  ancient  romance,  i.  291,  309. 

Galloway,  the  Bishop  of,  i.  441. 

Galloway,  Andrew,  Bishop  of,  i.  600. 

Galloway,  the  Fair  Maiden  of.    [See  Margaret  Douglas.] 

Galwegians,  i.  39.  At  the  battle  of  the  Standard,  61,  62,  72,  97. 
Bruce  attacked  by  a  body  of,  121.  Arms  used  by  the,  221. 
Defy  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  331.  At  the  battle  of  Sauchieburn, 
363.    Robbery  and  theft  among  the,  533. 

Gambling,  i.  582,  note. 

Gamblin,  Bishop,  i.  77. 

Games,  i.  222,  551,  552. 

Gardkn,  Dr.,  tried  for  heresy,  ii.  767 

Gardiner,  Colonel,  ii.  927.  His  behaviour  at  the  battle  of  Preston, 
and  death,  ib. 

Garencieres,  Eugene  de,  a  French  knight,  i.  200,  201. 

Gask,  the  Forest  of,  i.  310. 

Gasklcne,  battle  at,  i.  238. 

Gatuelus,  a  fabulous  Spanish  king,  i.  92. 

Gathelus,  son  of  Neolus,  a  fabulous  king  of  Greece,  i.  76,  298. 

Gauls,  manners  and  language  of,  i.  9.    Dress  of,  19. 

Gaunt,  John  of.    [See  Lancastbr.] 

•Gayeston,  a  favourite  of  Edward  II.,  i.  128. 

Gavino,  Anthony,  "  Lord  of  Little  Egypt,"  a  gipsy,  i.  541.  Curi- 
ous letter  of  James  IV.  regarding,  ib. 

"  Gawane,  Awxtere  of,"  an  ancient  poem  by  Hugh  of  the  Royal 
Hall,  i.  291. 

"  Gawen  and  Gologras,"  an  ancient  Scottish  romance,  i.  291,  309. 

Geological  Section.— Tabular  view  of  rocks,  vol.  i.  p.  v.  Primary 
formation,  vi.  Granite,  ib.  Grampian  ratine,  and  Ben  McDhui, 
nil.    Cape  Wrath,  x.     Gneiss,  lb.     Mica  slate,  xi.     Quartz 


rock,  xii.  Primary  limestone,  xiii.  Clay  slate,  xiv.  Silurian 
system,  xv.  Lydian  stone,  xvii.  Organic  remains,  xviii.  Old 
red  sandstone,  xxii.  Devonian  system,  xxiii.  Cornstone,  ib. 
Organic  remains  of  old  red  sandstone,  xxvi.  Poissons  Fos- 
siles,  ib.  Asterolepis,  xxviii.  Pterichthys  and  Coccosteous, 
xxix.  Osteolepis,  ib.  Cephalaspis,  xxx.  Holoptychius,  ib. 
Edotea,  xxxi.  Yellow  sandstone,  xxxiii.  Igneous  rock,  xxxv. 
Trap  rock,  xxxvii.  Porphyry,  xxxviii.  Basalt,  xxxix.  Car- 
boniferous system,  xlii.  Coal  measures,  xlv.  Organic  re- 
mains of  coal,  xlix.  Felices,  li.  Equisetacea,  ib.  Lepidodendra, 
Hi.  Sigillaria,  ib.  Conifene,  liii.  Carboniferous  limestones,  lvi. 
Coral  reefs,  lviii.  Geographic  distribution  of  coal,  lxii.  Table 
of  coal  seams,  lxiv.  Lothian  coalfield,  lxv.  Carron  coalfield, 
lxvii.  Lanark  coalfield,  lxviii.  Ayrshire,  ib.  Clay,  iron- 
stone, and  blackband,  lxx.  Cannel  coal,  lxxii.  New  red 
sandstone,  lxxiv.  Foot-prints,  ixxvi.  Tertiary  system,  lxxviii. 
Order  of  beds  of  basalt,  lxxix.  Leaves,  ib.  Equiscta,  ixxx. 
Trap  formation  in  Ireland,  ib.,  lxxxi.  Staffa,  ib.  Trap 
islands,  lxxxii.  Metals,  lxxxiii.  Mercury,  Ixxxv.  Zinc, 
lxxxvi.  Manganese,  ib.  Antimony,  ib.  Nickel,  ib.  Lead,  ib. 
Copper,  lxxxvii.    Iron,  ib.    Silver,  lxxxviii.    Gold,  lxxxix. 

George,  St.,  Chevalier  de,  ii.  835. 

George  I.,  his  accession,  ii.  842.  He  is  proclaimed  at  Edinburgh,  ib. 

Germains,  St.,  arrival  of  despatches  from,  ii.  795. 

German  Troops,  1.  613. 

Gibbon,  quoted,  i.  6,  7. 

Gibson,  James,  ii.  428. 

Gifford  of  Sheriffhall,  i.  358. 

GlLBERTINE  MONKS,  i.  168. 

Gilbebtson,  Sir  William,  I.  138. 

Gilderoy,  an  Irish  chief,  i.  73. 

Giles,  St.,  the  church  of,  i.  228,  320.  Dunbar's  description  of, 
544,  636,  638. 

Giles,  St.,  the  image  of,  I.  522. 

Gillespie,  Thomas,  of  Carnock,  ii.  906.  He  is  ejected  from  his 
living,  ib.    A  sketch  of,  ib. 

Gillies  Hill,  i.  133, 137. 

Gilmour,  president  of  the  court  of  session,  ii.  685.   His  integrity,  ib. 

Gipseys,  the  first  appearance  of,  in  Scotland,  i.  541.  Suppression 
of,  542. 

Glammis,  Lord,  1. 362 — 378.    Joins  Angus  against  government,  422. 

Ui.ammis,  Lord,  conspiracy  and  trial  of,  i.  453.  Condemned  to  per- 
petual imprisonment,  ib. 

Glammis,  Lobd,  death  of,  ii.  152. 

Glammis,  Master  of,  share  in  Gowrie's  conspiracy,  ii.  178.  At 
the  seizure  of  James  VI.,  179.  Retires  to  Ireland,  190.  Joins  plot 
against  Arran,  191.  Enters  Stirling,  192.  Sentence  of  for- 
feiture, 194.  His  return  to  Scotland,  211.  Receives  command 
of  king's  guard,  213;  and  Governorship  of  Stirling  Castle,  ib. 

Glammis,  Janet  Dooglas,  Lady,  conspiracy  of,  against  James  V.T 
i.  452.    Guilt  and  death  of,  453,  Appendix  to  vol.1.,  Note  XVII. 

Glamorgan,  Lord,  his  treaty  with  the  Irish,  ii.  632.  He  is  arrested, 
633. 

Glanvill,  treatise  of,  i.  215. 

Glasgow,  disturbances  in,  ii,  518,  826.  Visits  of  Cromwell  to,  666, 
669,  note,  ib.  Malt  tax  riot  in,  884.  Prince  Charles  takes  up 
his  quarters  in,  940.    Levies  contributions  in,  941. 

Glasgow,  Bishop  of,  i.  77. 

Glasgow,  Bishop  of.    [See  Wishart.] 

Glasgow,  Archbishops  of,  i.  441,  450,  569. 

Glasgow,  See  of,  founded,  i.  48. 

Glasgow  University  founded,  i.  474. 

Glen,  James,  ii.  737. 

Glbncairn,  Earl  of,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Flodden,  i.  409. 

Glencairn,  Earl  of,  joins  James  III.  against  the  rebellion* 
nobles,  i.  362.     Slain  at  Sauchieburn,  363. 

Glencairn,  Earl  of,  i.  414.  League  with  Arran,  418.  Encounter 
with  the  Hamiltons,  437. 

Glencairn,  William,  Earl  of,  accused  of  heresy,  i.  459,  564,  note. 
Taken  prisoner  at  Sol  way  Moss,  461.  Approves  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, 472.  His  bond  with  Henry  VIII.,  and  return  to  Scotland, 
666.  His  embassy  to  London,  675.  Renewed  exertions  in  the 
cause  of  Henry,  577,  584.  Bond  with  Regent  Arran,  582. 
Defeat  and  flight  of,  585.  Joins  in  the  plot  against  Cardinal 
Beaton,  590.  Assists  the  English  party,  692.  One  of  the 
Regent's  secret  council,  600.  Again  intrigues  with  England, 
605.  Treachery  of,  612.  Signs  the  national  covenant,  624, 
629.  Joins  the  army  of  the  Protestants,  628,  632,  639.  At 
the  siege  of  Leith,  642.  Rebels  against  Mary,  745,  note,  752. 
Pardoned,  771.  Destroys  the  chapel  of  Holyrood,  ii.  71.  One 
of  the  conspirators  against  Lennox  and  Arran,  178.  Acknow- 
ledges himself  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Raid  of  Ruthven, 
184.    Letter  to  the  General  Assembly  from,  249. 

Glencairn,  Earl  of,  insurrection  of  the,  ii.  673.  Fights  a  duel 
with  Sir  George  Munro,  774.  Returns  to  the  Lowlands,  and 
accepts  the  terms  offered  by  the  English,  ib. 

Glencoe,  two  warrants  issued  by  the  king  against  the  men  of, 
ii.  800.  Plan  for  their  extirpation,  801.  Orders  issued  for  the 
massacre  of,  ib.  Horrors  of  the  massacre  of,  802.  Suffer- 
ings of  the  fugitives  from,  ib.  Consequences  of  the  massacre 
of,  803.  Commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  massacre 
of,  804.    [See  Appendix  to  vol.  ii.] 

Glendinning,  Robert,  imprisonment  of,  ii.  512. 

Glendower,  Owen,  a  Welsh  chief,  heads  a  rebellion  in  Wales, 
i.  244,  247. 

Glenesk.    [See  Lindsay.] 

Glengarry,  Alexander  of,  i.  455. 

Glenlivat,  Battle  of,  ii.  363. 

Gleno.uicken,  Moor  of,  ancient  remains  found  on,  i.  14. 

Gloucester,  Gilbert,  Eaul  of,  a  supporter  of  Bruce,  1.  82. 
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Gloucester,  Earl  of,  i.  1?9.  Slain  at  the  battle  of  Bannockburn, 
137,  and  note,  ib.     Burial  of,  139. 

Gloucester,  Duke  of,  regent  of  England,  i.  256.  Noticed,  317,  326. 

Gloucester,  Kichard,  Duke  of,  appointed  lieutenant-general,  i. 
353.  Commands  the  English  forces,  355,356.  [See  Richard  III.] 

Gloucester,Duke  or,  son  of  Queen  Anne,  death  of,  ii.  770. 

Godscroft,  Hume  of.    [See  Hume.] 

Godwin,  Bishop,  i.  461. 

Golding,  Ralph,  i.  187. 

Goodman,  Christopher,  a  reformer,  ii.  23. 

Gordon,  Sib  Adam  de,  ambassador  to  the  Pope,  i.  153. 

Gordon,  Sir  Adam,  incident  regarding,  and  death  of,  at  the  battle 
of  Homildon,  i.  247. 

Gordon,  Sir  John,  invades  the  English  frontiers,  i.  225. 

Gordon,  Lord,  i.  317. 

Gordon,  Lady  Catharine,  wife  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  i.  387.  De- 
votion to  her  husband,  388. 

Gordon,  Sir  James,  of  Lochinvar,  murder  of  the  Laird  of  Bomby 
by,  i.  438,  535. 

Gordon,  Sir  John,  of  Findlater,  attack  on  Ogilvie  and  rebellion  of, 
i.  711.    Execution,  713. 

Gordon,  Lord,  imprisoned,  i.  713.     Restored  to  his  estates,  752. 

Gordon,  Lady  Jane,  Countess  of  Bothwell.    [See  Bothwell.] 

Gordon,  Sir  John,  of  Lochinvar,  chosen  commissioner  by  Mary, 
ii.  90. 

Gordon,  Adam,  of  Auchindown,  reduces  the  north  under  the 
royal  authority,  ii.  132.    Included  in  treaty  of  Perth,  143. 

Gordon,  William,  Bishop,  immorality  of,  ii.  319. 

Gordon  of  Buckie,  murder  of  the  Earl  of  Moray  by,  ii.  343. 

•Gordon,  Sir  Patrick,  of  Auchindown,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Glen- 
livat,  ii.  363. 

Gordon,  Duke  of,  is  summoned  to  surrender  Edinburgh  Castle,  ii. 
746.     He  refuses,  and  is  proclaimed  a  traitor,  ib. 

Gordon,  Duchess  of,  ii.  839.  Presentation  of  a  medal  to  the 
faculty  of  advocates  by  the,  ib. 

Gordon,  General,  ii.  874. 

Gordon,  Alexander,  a  celebrated  antiquarian,  ii.  971. 

Gortz,  Baron,  plot  of,  against  George  I.,  ii.  878. 

Gospatric,  a  Northumbrian  chief,  takes  refuge  in  Scotland,  i.  39. 
Lays  waste  Cumberland,  ib.  Again  takes  refuge  in  Scotland, 
40.  Receives  from  Malcolm  the  castles  of  Dunbar  and  Cock- 
burnspath,  <fec,  ib. 

Gocrlay,  Norman,  martyrdom  of,  i.  469. 

Govea,  Andrew,  ii.  291. 

Gowrib,  Earl  of,  plot  of,  ii.  178.  Obtains  possession  of  casket 
with  Mary's  letters,  182.  Refuses  to  give  it  up  to  Eliza- 
beth, ib.  Interview  of,  with  a  deputation  from  clergy,  183. 
Acknowledges  himself  author  of  the  plot,  184.  Solicits 
and  obtains  pardon  from  James,  187.  Appointed  councillor, 
ib.  Retires  from  court,  1»8.  Obtains  permission  to  retire 
to  France,  191.  Joins  plot  against  Arran,  ib.  Arrest  of,  192. 
Trial  and  execution,  193. 

Gowrie,  Countess  of,  sentence  of  forfeiture  against,  ii.  200.  Pe- 
titions James  for  pardon,  ib.    Brutal  treatment  of,  by  Arran,  ib. 

Gowrie,  John,  Third  Earl  of,  his  character  and  popularity,  ii. 
379.  Opposes  James  VI.,  380.  Conspiracy  of,  and  its  object, 
ib.  His  accomplices,  381.  Letters  of  conspirators,  ib.  Pro- 
ceedings of,  383—387.    Death  of,  388. 

Gowrie  House,  construction  of,  ii  385. 

Grime's  or  Grim's  Dyke,  i.  5. 

Graham,  ?ir  Patrick,  slain  at  the  taking  of  Dunbar,  i.  91. 

Graham,  Sir  John,  of  Abercorn  and  Dundaff,  joins  Wallace,  i.  99. 
Slain  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  101,  and  note,  ib. 

Graham,  David  de,  resists  Edward  I.,  i.  109. 

Graham,  Sir  Patrick  de,  his  skill  in  jousting,  i.  194. 

Graham,  Sir  John  de,  his  bravery  at  Neville's  Cross,  i.  198. 

Graham,  Sir  Robert,  imprisoned,  i.  259.  Conspiracy  of,  against 
James  I.,  269.  Banished,  and  estates  confiscated,  270.  Assists 
in  the  murder  of  James,  272.    Capture  and  execution,  273. 

Graham,  Sir  Patrick,  of  Kincardine,  conspires  against  James  I., 
i.  269. 

Graham  Malise,  nephew  of  Sir  Robert,  i.  270. 

Graham,  Patrick,  first  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  i.  350.  Per- 
secution of,  ib. 

Graham,  Lord,  at  the  battle  of  Sauchieburn,  i.  363. 

Graham,  Master  of,  slain  at  Pinkie,  i.  610. 

Graham,  Lord,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  confederates,  ii.  65. 

Graham,  John,  of  Peartree,  plot  for  assassinating  Angus,  ii.  200. 
Arrested,  and  divulges  the  plot,  201. 

Graham,  Richard,  a  sorcerer,  ii.  341.    Execution  of,  342. 

Graham,  John,  of  Fintry,  execution  of,  ii.  349,  445. 

Graham  of  Duntroon,  ii.  848. 

Grampians,  Battle  of  the,  i.  2,  note,  18,  22. 

Grange,  Lady,  i.  461. 

Grange,  Laird  of.    [See  Kirkaldy.] 

Grange,  Mansion  of,  ii.  923. 

Granger,  Rev.  James,  minister  of  Kinneff,  and  his  wife,  conceal 
the  Scottish  regalia  when  Dunnottar  was  taken,  ii.  673. 

Grants  of  Glenmoriston,  ii.  919,  924. 

Gray,  Sir  Andrew,  i.  131. 

Gray,  Sir  Patrick,  wounded  at  Gasklune,  i.  238. 

Gray,  Sir  Patrick,  his  mission  to  Douglas  Castle,  i.  331.  As- 
sists in  the  murder  of  Douglas  at  Stirling  Castle,  332. 

Gray,  Lord,  base  conspiracy  of,  against  James  III.,  i.  354.  Trea- 
cherous negotiation  with  England,  357.  Renewed  conspiracy 
and  intrigues  of,  360.  Commands  a  division  of  rebels  at 
8auchieburn,  363. 

Gray,  Lord,  i.  585.  Treachery  of,  605,  612.  Deserts  Mary's 
party,  ii.  143. 

Gray,  Master  of,  offerer  .his  services  to  betray  Mary,  ii.  199.    Mis- 


sion to  England,  202.  Treachery  to  Mary,  ib.  Interview 
with  Hunsdon,  and  with  Elizabeth,  ib.  His  return  and  con- 
duct, 204.  Releases  Arran,  209.  Letter  to  Archibald  Douglas, 
proposing  return  of  banished  lords,  ib.  Embassy  of,  to  remon- 
strate against  Mary's  condemnation,  230.  His  treachery,  231. 
His  arraignment  and  banishment,  330. 

Gray  Friars.    [See  Grey  Friars.] 

Green,  Captain,  accused  of  piracy  and  murder,  ii.  817.  Ex- 
ecuted, ib. 

Greenshield8,  an  English  clergyman,  ii.  774. 

Gregory,  Pope,  i.  52. 

Gregory,  Mr.,  author  of  the  History  of  the  Western  Highlands, 
quoted,  i.  64,  67. 

Gregory,  David,  professor  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  ii.  971. 

Gresolles,  a  French  knight,  1.  426.  Appointed  treasurer  by 
Regent  Albany,  428. 

Grey,  Sir  Thomas,  feats  of  valour,  i.  201. 

Grey,  Lady,  daughter  of  the  Countess  of  Surrey,  i.  549. 

Grey,  Lord,  of  Wilton,  skirmish  with  the  Scots,  i.  606.  Wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  608.  Invades  the  Eastern  Marches, 
613.    Joins  the  reformers  in  their  assault  on  Leith,  642. 

Grey  Friars,  convent  of  the,  in  Dundee,  i.  286.    Church  of,  351. 

Grierson  of  Lagg,  his  cruelties  to  the  covenanters,  ii.  727,  Brutal 
murders  committed  by,  728. 

Grievances,  a  declaration  of,  by  the  convention,  ii.  749. 

Grig,  usurps  the  Scottish  throne,  i.  34,  53.    Expelled,  ib. 

Grimani,  a  papal  legate,  i.  580,  note,  ib. 

Gruoch,  the  wile  of  Macbeth,  i.  38. 

Gualo,  a  papal  legate,  i.  72, 171. 

Gueldres,  Mary  of,  affianced  and  married  to  James  II.,  i.  326, 
374.    Her  death,  347. 

Gueldres,  Arnold,  Duke  of,  i.  326. 

Gueldrks,  Charles  d'Egmont,  Duke  of,  solicits  the  assistanco 
of  James  IV.,  against  the  House  of  Austria,  i.  395. 

Gbest,  General,  ii.  921,  922. 

Guise,  Mary  of,  married  to  James  V.,  i.  453.  Conduct  with 
regard  to  a  second  marriage,  579.  Retreats  to  Stirling,  585. 
Consultation  with  the  Earl  of  Angus,  586.  Reconciled  to 
Arran,  ib.  Aspires  to  the  regency,  616.  Bad  consequences 
of  her  accession,  618.  Attempts  to  introduce  a  standing 
army,  620,  Fortifies  Leith,  636.  Deposed,  637.  Requests  a 
last  interview  with  the  lords  of  the  congregation,  643.  Her 
death,  644. 

Guise,  Duke  of,  intrigues  with  Mary  of  Guise,  i.  616.  Further 
intrigues  of,  622. 

Guise,  House  of,  i.  616.  Intrigues  of,  regarding  the  marriage  of 
Mary,  622,  623.  Against  Elizabeth  of  England,  626.  Schemes 
against  the  Reformation,  633.    Policy  of  the,  651. 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  invades  Germany,  ii.  504.  Asks  assistance 
from  Charles  I.,  ib.  Conference  of,  with  Hamilton  at  Werben, 
505.  Wishes  to  subjugate  all  Germany,  ib.  Slain  at  the 
battle  of  Lutzen,  ib. 

Guthred,  insurrection  of,  i.  71. 

Guthrie,  Rev.  James,  trial  of  the,  ii.  686.    His  execution,  687. 

Gwyn,  one  of  the  rebels  in  1715,  anecdote  respecting,  ii.  862. 

Gyllenbokg,  Count,  Swedish  ambassador,  plot  of,  ii.  878. 


H. 

Habeas  Corpus  Act,  suspended,  ii.  849. 

Hackston  of  Rathillet,  present  at  the  murder  of  Archbishop 
Sharp,  ii.  715.  Taken  prisoner  at  Airdsmoss,  ib.  Barbarous 
treatment  of,  ib.  His  defence  on  his  trial,  716.  His  execution,  ib. 

Haco,  King  of  Norway,  quarrels  with  Alexander  III.,  i.  78.  Invades 
Scotland,  ib.  Is  defeated  at  Largs,  79.  His  fleet  destroyed 
by  a  storm,  ib.    Returns  to  Orkney,  ib.    His  death,  ib. 

Hadden  Rig,  Battle  of,  i.  459. 

Haddington,  burnt  by  Hertford,  i.  584.  Siege  of,  613.  Capture 
of,  615. 

Haddington,  Earl  of,  defeats  a  party  of  English  from  Berwick, 
ii.  585.    Is  killed  at  Dunglas  Castle,  ib. 

H addon,  Principal,  ii.  893. 

Hadrian,  expedition  to  Scotland,  i.  5.  Erects  ramparts  between 
the  Solway  and  Tyne,  ib.    Death  of,  ib. 

Haldane,  Mr.  Patrick,  ii.  882. 

Haliburton  of  Pitcur,  killed  at  Killiecrankie,  ii.  788. 

Haliburton,  Ralph  de,  i.  110. 

Haliburton,  William,  i.  254. 

Halidon  Hill,  Battle  of,  i.  188. 

Hall,  Thomas,  assists  in  the  murder  of  James  I.,  i.  272.  His 
execution,  273. 

Hall,  Sir  John,  one  of  the  murderers  of  James  I.,  I.  272. 

Hall,  John,  resists  Arran,  ii.  205. 

Hall,  John,  of  Atterburn,  ii.  856. 

Hamburgh,  letter  of  Wallace  to,  i.  98.  Subscriptions  opened  at, 
for  the  Darien  scheme,  ii.  S09.  Opposition  of  tho  English 
resident  at,  ib.  ... 

Hamilton,  Abbot  of  Paisley,  i.  573,  578.    Made  treasurer,  581. 

Hamilton,  Abbot  of  Kilwinning,  i.  708.  Conspiracy  and  impri- 
sonment, 756.    Conduct  before  Elizabeth,  ii.  63. 

Hamilton,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  influences  Arran,  i.  617. 
Illness  and  recovery,  618.  Enters  Edinburgh,  706.  Imprisoned 
for  celebrating  mass,  717.  Declared  traitor,  ii.  90.  Jurisdic- 
tion restored,  ii.  239. 

Hamilton,  Archbishop,  catechism  of,  ii.  317.    Immorality  of,-  319. 

Hamilton,  Arthur,  of  Mertoun,  surrenders  to  Morton,  ii.  160. 

Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh,  made  prisoner  at  Langside,  ii.  84. 
His  assassination  of  Regent  Moray,  114.  Takes  refuge  in. 
Hamilton  Coptic,  ib. 
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Hamilton  of  Stenhouse,  defends  Edinburgh  Castle,  i.  584. 
Hamilton,  Lord,  ii.  333.    denounces  his  allegiance,  334.    Deserts 

Douglas,  337. 
Hamilton,  Loed,  created  Earl  of  Arran,  ii.  393.     Imprisoned,  397. 
Hamilton,  Lobd  Claud,  ii.  83.    Joins  queen  on  her  escape  at 
l.angside,  84.    Declared  traitor,  90.    Attack  on  Stirling,  130. 
flies  from  Morton,  160.    Joins  plot  against  Arrau,  191. 
Hamilton,  Loed  John,  joins  plot  against  Arran,  ii.  191. 
Hamilton,  Sir  James,  of  Drapliane,  i.  423.   Murders  Lennox,  437. 
Attempt  to  assassinate,  438.     Reconciled  to  James  V.,  442. 
Coldness  of  James  to,  446.     Treason  and  execution  of,  456. 
Hamilton,  James,  of  Kincavell,  reversal  of  sentence  of  heresy,  ii. 

16. 
Hamilton  John,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  made  prisoner  at 

Dunbarton,  ii.  127.    Execution  of,  ib. 
Hamilton,  Sie  Patrick,  brother  of  Arran,  i.  423. 
Hamilton,  Pateick,  martyrdom  of,  and  its  effects,  i.  468.    [See 

Appendix  to  vol.  i.,  Note  XVilL] 
Hamilton  Palace  burned,  ii.  119. 

Hamilton,  James,  Second  Marquis  of,  his  death,  ii.  415. 
Hamilton,  Jamw,  Third  Marquis  of,  treaty  with  the  King  of 
Sweden,  ii.  505.  Falsely  accused  of  treason  by  Ochiltree,  ib. 
Commands  the  Scottish  brigade  in  the  service  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  ib.  His  services  at  Guben,  Glogau,  Magdeburg,  Ac., 
.ib.  Is  recalled,  ib.  He  is  appointed  high  commissioner  to 
•Scotland,  532.  Commission  to,  ib.  Instructions  given  to,  ib. 
Departure  of,  for  Scotland,  ib.  His  arrival  at  Dalkeith,  ib. 
He  communicates  his  views  to  the  king,  634.  He  declares 
his  mission  hopeless,  ib.  His  sympathy  for  the  covenanters, 
ib.  He  refuses  to  enter  Edinburgh,  535.  Afterwards  con- 
sents, ib.  Splendid  arrangements  made  for  the  reception  of, 
ib.  He  intimates  his  intention  of  issuing  a  proclamation,  536. 
He  is  displeased  with  the  covenanters,  ib.  His  temporising 
policy,  ib.  He  gives  no  answer  to  the  supplication  of  the 
covenanters,  637.  He  pretends  to  leave  Edinburgh  for  Lon- 
don, but  suddenly  returns,  ib.  He  issues  the  king's  procla- 
mation, ib.  Directions  given  to,  538.  His  correspondence  with 
the  king,  539.  HedepartsforLoiulon.il).  Perfidious  policy 
proposed  by,  ib.  He  is  again  di.- patched  to  Scotland,  640.  Im- 
politic conduct  of,  ib.  His  ariivai  in  Edinburgh,  ib.  He  is 
waited  on  by  deputies  from  the  Tables,  ib.  He  makes  two  de- 
mands, ib.  He  again  departs  lor  the  c Dart,  ib.  He  is  again 
sent  to  Scotland  with  fresh  instructions,  541.  lie  meets  the 
privy-council,  542.  He  is  requested  to  delay  the  king's  pro- 
clamation, 543.  He  attempts  to  disunite  the  covenanters,  ib. 
He  visits  Glasgow,  ib.  He  calls  a  meeting  of  the,  545.  His 
arrival  in  Glasgow,  646.  His  reception  by  the  covenanters,  ib. 
Di.  ingenuous  conduct  of,  547.  His  speech  in  the  General  As- 
sembly, 549.  His  satisfaction  with  the  moderator's  reply, 
ib.  He  declares  the  assembly  dissolved,  600.  Proclamation 
issued  by  the,  551.  He  departs  for  court,  6th  January,  553. 
He  reads  the  covenanters'  petition  to  the  king,  ib.  He  receives 
orders  to  proceed  with  the  fleet  to  the  Frith  of  Forth,  557.  His 
arrival,  ib.  Hopeless  condition  of  the  troops  under,  55s.  He- 
orders  a  proclamation  from  the  king  to  be  published,  ib. 
He  receives  a  refusal  from  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  ib. 
He  corresponds  with  the  Earl  of  Rothes,  ib.  He  intercedes 
with  the  king  in  behalf  of  Loudoun,  673.  He  is  insulted  by 
Lord  Crawford,  698.  He  is  exculpated  by  parliament,  599. 
His  advice  to  the  King,  616.  He  is  created  a  duke,  617.  His 
unsuccessful  policy,  ib.  His  arrest  and  imprisonment  by 
Charles  I.,  ib.  His  opposition  to  the  surrender  of  Charles, 
636.  His  efforts  to  rescue  the  king,  643,  644.  He  leads  the 
Scottish  army  into  England,  ib.  His  defeat  at  Preston  and 
capture,  ib.  His  trial  and  execution,  651. 
Hamilton,  William,  Third  Duke  of,  he  is  elected  president  of 
the  convention,  ii.  746.  He  becomes  an  ostensible  leader  of 
the  Cavaliers,  813.  His  dissent  and  retirement,  814  He 
betrays  his  party,  818.  His  treachery,  828.  Artful  policy  of, 
ib.  His  fickleness,  ib.  His  embassy  to  Paris,  841.  He  is  killed 
in  a  duel,  ib. 
Hamilton,  William,  Fourth  Marquis  and  Second  Duke  of. 

[See  Lanark,  Eael  of.] 
Hamilton,  Sie  John,  of  Orbiston,  he  bears  a  message  from  the 

privy-council  to  the  king,  ii.  530. 
Hamilton,  Dr.  Robert,  minister  of  Glassford,  ii.  548.    Presents  a 

paper  to  the  General  Assembly  from  the  clergy,  ib. 
Hamilton,  Lieutenant-colonel,  receives  orders  to  proceed  to 

Glencoe,  ii.  801. 
Hamilton,  Lord  Basil,  ii.  812. 
Hamilton,  Major-general,  Ii.  845. 

Hamiltons,  the,  conduct  of,  on  imprisonment  of  Mary,  ii.  74. 

Revelations  of  treachery  of,  76.     Conference  of,  at  Largs,  89. 

Forfeiture  of,  160. 

Harlaw,  Battle  of,  i.  22,  253.    [See  Appendix  to  vol.  i.,  Note  S.] 

Haelow,  William,  a  Scottish  reformer,  takes  refuge  in  England, 

i.  674. 
Harold,  Earl  of  Orkney,  i.  71,  73. 

Haet,  Jockey,  assists  James  V.  to  escape  from  Falkland,  i.  440. 
Hartcla,  Sir  Andrew,  i.  155. 

Hastings,  David  de,  incites  the  people  against  the  Bissets,  i.  74. 
Hastings,  John  dk,  competitor  for  the  crown,  i.  188.     Acknow- 
ledges Edward  I.  as  lord  paramount,  ib.     The  descent  from 
which  he  claims  the  crown,  ib.   Claims  part  of  the  kingdom,  ib. 
Hatton,  brother  of  Lauderdale,  perjury  of,  ii.  707. 
Haversham,  Lord,  opposes  the  union,  ii.  829. 
Hawlet,  General,  commander  of  the  English  forces  in  Scotland, 
ii.  941.     His  character,  ib.      Conduct  and  defeat  of,   at  the 
Battle  of  Falkirk,  943.     His  flight  to  Edinburgh,  944.    Dis- 
comfiture of,  945. 


Hat,  George,  discussion  on  episcopal  functions,  11.  271.     Exposes 

the  conduct  of  Archbishop  Adamson,  274. 
Hay,  Sir  Gilbert,  a  Scottish  poet,  i.  309. 
Hay,  Lord,  created  Earl  of  Errol,  i.  334. 

Hay,  Master  of  Requests,  dispatched  to  England  by  Mary,  i.  743. 
Hay  of  Tallo,  assists  in  murder  of  Darnley,  ii.  46.    Apprehension 

of,  81.     And  trial  and  execution  of,  82. 
Hay,  Colonel,  a  friend  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  ii.  845. 
Hay,  Constable  of  Scotland.    [See  Errol,  Earl  of.] 
Uaye,  Gilbert  de  la,  and  his  brother  Hugh,  join  Bruce,  i.  115. 

Noticed,  116,  121. 
Hebrides,  state  of,  in  1603,  ii.  405.    Barbarous  condition  of  the 

inhabitants,  ib. 
Helvetian  Confession  of  Faith,  ii.  240. 
Hemingford,  the  historian,  his  description  of  the  Scottish  Schil- 

tron,  i.  101.    Quoted,  110,  119. 
Henderson,  Andrew,  connection  with  Gowrie  plot,  ii.  383.    His 

conduct  in  the  Tower,  386. 
Henderson,  Rey.  Alexander,  minister  of  Leuchars,  ii.  518.     His 
defence  of   church   liberties,  ib.      Elected  moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly,  647,  601.     He  draws  up  an  answer  to  the 
king's  proclamation,  554.     His  paper  upon  the  lawfulness  of 
defensive  war,  ib.      One  of  the  deputies  to  the  king,   562. 
Chaplain  to  the  army,  580.     Speech  of,  608.    Covenant  drawn 
up  by,  609.     His  interview  with  Montrose,  617.     His  contro- 
versy with  Charles  I.,  634.    Death  of,  ib. 
Henry  I.,  of  England,  i.  60. 
Henry  II.,  of  England,  i.  67,  70. 

Henry  III.,  of  England,  receives  homage  from  Alexander  II.,  i. 
72.     Alexander  marries  ins  sister  Joan,  73.    Inflamed  against 
Alexander  by  Walter  Bisset,  74,  75.    Meditates  an  invasion  of 
Scotland,  and  proceeds  to  Newcastle  with  an  army,  75.     Treaty 
of  peace — waives  homage  from  Alexander,  ib.     His  daughter 
Margaret  marries   Alexander   111.,  76.     Sends  ministers  to 
Scottish  court,  ib.     Interview  with  Alexander  at  Roxburgh,  ib. 
Interposes  between  Haco,  King  of  Norway,  and  Alexander,  ib. 
Death  of,  80. 
Henry  IV.,  of  England,  supplants  Richard  II.,  i.  243.    His  expe- 
pedition  inU)  Scotland,  244.     Defeats  Hotspur  and  Douglas  at 
Shrewsbury,    248.      Takes  James  I.  prisoner,  249.     Negotia- 
tions with  Albany,  250,  251.     His  death,  253. 
Henry  VI.,  of  England,  treaty  with  James  II.  of  Scotland,  i.  341. 
Defeated  by  the  Yorkists,  344.     Obtains  the  assistance  of  the 
Earl  of  Angus,  346. 
Henrt  VII.,  of  England,  renews  treaty  with  James  III.,  i.  359. 
Intrigues  with  rebellious  Scottish  borons,  361.    Conspiracy  of, 
against  James  IV.,  383.    James  IV.  supports  the  plot  of  Per- 
kin  Warbeck  against,  386,  3ss.    His  truce  with  Scotland,  389. 
Deati  of,  397. 
Henry  VIII. ,  of  England,   negotiations  with  James  IV.,  i.  400. 
Declares  war  against  Scotland,  402.     Intrigues  against  Regent 
Albany,  418.      War  with   Scotland,  425.      His  treaty  with 
James   V.,  443.      Intrigues    against  Cardinal    Beaton,  454. 
His  proceedings  on  death  of  James  V.,  665.    Negotiations  for 
marriage  of  Queen   Mary  with   the   Prince   of  Wales,   576. 
Plots  assassination  of  Beaton,  690.     His  death,  602. 
Henky,  Prince,  Carlisle  and  Doncaster  ceded  to,  i.  61.     At  Battle 
of  the  Standard,  62.     Earldom  of  Northumberland  ceded  to, 
Kfc     Meets  Stephen  to  ratiiy  treaty  of  peace,  ib.     His  death,  64. 
Henry  thk  Minstrel,  or  ,4  Blind  Harry,"  i.  309. 
1 1  enry  II.,  of  France,  letter  from,  i.  622.     Duplicity  of,  ib.     Death 

of,  633. 
Henry  III.,  of  France,  remonstrates  against  Mary's  execution, 

ii.  2:tl. 
Henry,  Prince,  birth,  and  conspiracy  for  seizing  his  person,  ii. 

357.     Baptism,  362. 
Henrysoun,  Robert,  i.  304.    description  of  his  poems,  304 — 308. 
toll  op  Hales,  i.  247,  325,334. 
Hepburn  or  Bolton,  assists  in  murder  of  Darnley,  ii.  45.    Trial 

of,  »1.    Dying  declaration  of,  82. 
Hepburn  of  Rice arton,  dispatch<d  by  Mary  to  Dunbar,  ii.  83. 
Hkpburn,  Patrick,  Bishop  of  Moray,  immorality  of,  ii.  319. 
Hereford,  Earl  of,  commands  at  the  battle  of  Bannockburn, 

i.  136. 
Hermitage  Castle,  ii.  492. 
Heron,  the  Bastard,  murders  Sir  Robert  Ker,  i.  398.    At  the 

Battle  of  Flodden,  408. 
Heron,  Sir  William,  i.  405.  Influence  of  his  wife  on  James  IV.,  ib. 
Heron,  Sir  John,  slain  at  the  Raid  of  Reidswire,  ii.  499. 
IIerries,  Sir  John,  of  Terreagles,  hanged  by  Douglas,  i.  331. 
Herries,  Lord,  implores  Mary  not  to  marry  Bothwell,  ii.  52. 
Joins  queen's  party,  71.    Accompanies  Mary  to  England,  84. 
Persuades  Mary  to  submit  to  trial,  89.    Chosen  commissioner 
by  Mary,  90.     Dispatched  by  her  to  Elizabeth,  94.     Imprisoned 
by    Moray,    104.      Liberated,    116.      Chosen    councillor   to 
James  VI.,  153.    Interview  with  king  and  Gowrie  conspirators, 
179.     Indignation  at  Mary's  condemnation,  230. 
Herries,  Dr.  Hugh,  at  rescue  of  king  from  Gowrie,  ii.  357. 
Uletford,  Earl  of,  invades   Scotland,  i.  583.      Instructions  of 
Henry  to,  ib.      Departure  of,  584.      Second  invasion,  692. 
Retreat,  593.    Created  Duke  of  Somerset,  602.  [See  Somerset] 
Highlands,  social  condition  of,  in  1603,  ii.  404.      Petty  wars  and 
depredations,  ib.    Attempts  made  to  restrain  these  excesses, 
405.     Feuds  in  the,  504.     A  civil  war  breaks  out  in  the,  780. 
Failure  of  an  attempt  to  promote  peace  in  the,  7sl.     Indecisive 
campaign  in  the,  782.      Suspension  of  the  war  in  the,  783. 
Renewal  of  the  war  in  the,  784.     Gatherings  in  the,  839.    Dis- 
arming measures  in  the,  883.    A  new  rising  projected  in  the, 
ib.      State  of  the,    909.      Scheme  of    President   Forbes  for 
settling  the,  910. 
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Highlanders,  their  habits,  ii.  620.  Savage  conduct  of  the  host  of, 
708.  Their  recall,  709.  Increase  of  their  army,  789.  In- 
efficiency of  Cannon,  their  new  commander,  ib.  A  body  of, 
defeated  by  Mackay,  ib.  Dissensions  among  the,  ib.  They 
attack  the  Cameronians  at  Dunkeld,  790.  Repulse  of  the,  791. 
Their  army  breaks  up,  ib.  They  sign  a  bond  to  reassemble 
on  a  future  day,  ib.  They  resolve  to  renew  the  war,  ib.  Dis- 
persion of  the,  792.  State  of  the,  797.  Breadalbane  ne- 
gotiates with  the  chiefs  of,  ib.  The  chiefs  of  the,  take  oath  of 
allegiance,  798.  Causes  of  their  Jacohitism,  910.  Treachery 
of  the  government  towards  a  regiment  of,  911.  Renewal  of  de- 
predations by  the,  ib.  They  are  opposed  to  the  landing  of 
Charles,  913.  Their  march  from  Perth  to  Edinburgh,  920. 
Hill,  Colonel,  Governor  of  Fort  William,  ii.  799.    He  receives 

orders  concerning  Glencoe,  801. 
Hoc,  Rev.  Mb.,  minister  of  Carnnck,  ii.  893. 
Hoque,  La,  the  Battle  of,  ii.  803. 
Holidays,  enforced  observance  of,  ii.  483. 
Holland,  Florence,  Eakl  of,  competitor  for  the  crown,  I.  87. 
Holland,  a  Scottish  poet,  author  of  "  The  Buko  of  the  Howlat," 

i.  309. 
Holland,  the  United  Provinces  of,  intercede  for  the  life  of 

Charles  I.,  ii.  649. 
Home,  Alexander,  Third  Lord,  defeated  by  the  English,  i.  403. 
His  behaviour  at  the  battle  of  Flodden,  408  and  note.     Treason 
of,  416.    Imprisonment  and  flight,  417.     Return  to  Scotland, 
418.    Execution  of,  419. 
Home,  George,  Fourth  Lord,  wounded,  i.  606. 
Home,  Alexander,  Fifth  LoRD,ii.65.  At  coronation  of  James  VI., 
76.    At  Langside,  84.    At  Lethington's  trial,  112.    Delivered 
up  to  Morton  at  siege  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  145. 
Home,  Alexander,  First  Earl,  imprisoned  by  Arran,  ii.  201. 
Conspiracy  against,  359.    Released  from  sentence  of  excom- 
muication,  ii.  448. 
Home,  Sir  George,  i.  416.    Execution  of,  419. 
Home,  David,  of  Wedderburn,  murders  De  la  Bastie,  i.  420.    His 

assassination  of  Blackadder,  i.  422. 
Home,  Sir  James,  appointed  warden  of  the  Eastern  Marches,  ii. 

146.     Receives  governorship  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  213. 
Home,  Sir  Alexander,  dispatched  to  Elizabeth,  ii.  166.    Inter- 
view with  Burghley,  ib.    Bond  of,  for  release  of  James  from 
Gowrie,  185. 
Home  Castle,  taken  from  the  English,  i.  615.    Capture  of,  by 

Sussex,  ii.  118.    Surrender  of,  to  Cromwell,  668  and  note. 
Homildon  Hill,  Battle  of,  i.  247. 

IIooke,  Colonel,  his  mission  from  French  court,  ii.  832.   Receives 

doubtful  supix»rt,  833.    He  is  deceived  by  the  Cameronians,  ib. 

Hope,  Sir   Thomas,   lord  advocate,   his   vigorous  opposition  to 

the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  ii.  545. 
Hotspur.    [See  Percy.] 

Houses  in  the  early  ages,  i.  17.    In  the  reign  of  James  I.,  280. 
Howard,  Sir  Edward,  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England,  sent  on 

an  expedition  against  the  Bartons,  i.  398.    Death  of,  401. 
Howard,  Lord  Thomas,  i.  398.    High  Admiral  of  England,  405. 
Sends  an  insulting  message  to  James  V.,  ib.    At  the  battle  of 
Flodden,  407. 
Howard,  Sir  Edward,  at  the  Battle  of  Flodden,  i.  407,  408. 
Howard,  Loud  William,  ii.  96. 
Howard,  Lord  Admiral,  ii.  232,  395,  396. 
Howard,  Lord,  condemned,  ii.  586.      Saved  by  the  Marquis  of 

Hamilton,  ib. 
Howison,  John,  imprisonment  of,  ii.  424. 
Hubert,   Nicholas,  or  French  Paris,  his  evidence  regarding  the 

murdr-r  <>f  Darnley,  ii.  45,  46. 
Huchown  of  the  Awle  Ryal,  a  Scottish  poet,  i.  291. 
Hudson,  Robert,  a  Scottish  poet,  ii.  311. 
Hudson,  Thomas,  translator  of  "Du  Bartas,"  ii.  311. 
Hugh,  accession  to  throne,  i.  34.    Death  of,  ib. 
Hume,  Alexander,   of  Manderston,  intrusted  with   warrant    to 

arrest  Archibald  Douglas,  ii.  168. 
Hume,  David,  a  banished  minister,  distress  of,  ii.  205. 
Hume,    Alexander,   of   N.  Berwick,   comes    to    assistance   of 

James  VI.,  ii.  350. 
Hume,  Alexander,  poems  of,  ii.  369. 
Hume,  John,  warns  Regent  Moray  of  his  danger,  ii.  114. 
Hume,  Captain,  at  capture  of  Dumbarton  Castle,  ii.  126. 
Hume  of  Godscroft,  a  historian,  quoted,  i.  384, 414, 444.    Noticed, 

ii.  970. 
Hume,  Alexander,  a  covenanter,  execution  of,  ii.  721. 
Hume,  Sib  Patrick,  of  Polwarth,   persecution  of,  ii.   724.    His 
daughter  noticed,  ib.     Escapes  to  Holland,  ib.    Takes  part  in 
Argyll's  invasion,  733.     Character  of,  ib.     Escape  of,  to  the 
continent,  734.     Becomes  a  member  of  "The  Club,"  777.    Is 
created  Earl  of  Marchmont  and  chancellor,  812,  and  Appendix 
to  vol.  ii.,  Note,  M.  p.  984. 
HUN8D0N,  conference  of,  with  Arran,  ii.  198.     Embassy  to  James, 

332. 
Huntingdon,  David,  Earl  of,  i.  69,  71. 
Huntley,  George,  First  Earl  of,  defeats  the  Earl  of  Crawford, 

i.  333. 
Huntley,  Alexander,  Third  Earl  of,  at  Flodden,  i.  408.   Noticed, 

412.  Death  of,  428. 
Huntley,  George,  Fourth  Earl  of,  defeats  the  English  at  Had- 
den  Rig,  i.  458.  Is  appointed  chancellor,  599.  Challenges 
Somerset,  607.  Made  prisoner,  610.  Promises  to  join  Eng- 
land, 612.  Dispatched  against  the  Clanranald,  619.  Disgrace 
of,  ib.  Joins  reformers,  642.  Con>piracy  of,  711.  Invites  Mary 
to  Strathbogie,  712.  Rebellion  of,  ib.  Defeat  and  death, 
713.  Estates  and  title  forfeited,  ib.  Attainder  of  his  body 
by  parliament,  717. 


Huntley,  George,  Fifth  Earl  of,  his  danger  when  Riccio 
was  murdered,  i.  767.  Chancellorship  bestowed  on,  771.  At 
conference  at  Craigmillar,  ii.  36.  Consents  to  the  divorce 
•if  his  sister  from  Bothwell,  62.  Restored  to  his  estates, 
ib.  Protests  against  Mary's  marriage,  62.  Joins  queen's 
party,  71.  At  conference  at  Largs,  89.  Assembles  torees, 
90,  104.  Submits  to  Moray,  104.  Attack  of,  on  Stirling,  130. 
Conference  with  Morton's  commissioners,  142.  Restored  to 
honours  and  estates,  143. 

Huntley,  George,  Sixtu  Earl  and  First  Marquis  of,  plot  to 
release  James  from  Cowrie's  hands,  ii.  185.  Indignation  at 
Mary's  condemnation,  230.  Joins  Spanish  faction,  332.  His 
connection  with  the  murder  of  "the  bonnie  Earl  of  Moray,'' 
343.  Trial  and  pardon,  334.  Rebellion  and  flight,  348.  Ex- 
communicated, 354.  Petitions  king  for  trial,  355.  Act  of 
abolition,  356.  Summoned  for  trial,  357.  Conspiracy  against, 
359.  Sentence  of  treason  and  forfeiture,  363.  Proceedings 
against,  ib.  At  battle  of  Glenlivat,  ib.  Flight;  destruction  of 
his  castle,  364.  Return  of,  369.  Reconciled  to  the  kirk,  371, 
Is  again  excommunicated,  478.  Quarrel  with  Frendrau^'ht,  ii. 
504.  Ordered  to  appear  before  the  privy -council,  ib.  His  a:  rest, 
ib.    Imprisonment  and  release,  ib.    Death  of,  ib. 

Huntley,  Countess  of,  makes  an  offer  to  synod  of  Murray  on 
behalf  of  her  husband,  ii.  369. 

Huntley,  George,  Second  Mauquis  of,  ii.  555.  Taken  prisoner 
by  Montrose,  556,  618.  Defeat  and  flight  of,  618.  His  execu- 
tion, 652. 

Huntley,  John,  commander  of  a  Jacobite  troop  in  1715,  ii.  857. 

Hutchinson,  the  Rev.  Patrick,  ii.  907. 


I. 
Iceland,  Island  of,  i.  49. 
Ida,  founder  of  Northumbria,  i.  25. 
Ila,  colonised  by  Angus,  i.  28. 
Ilay,  the  Earl  of,  lord-justice-general,  ii.  842. 
Incapacitation,  Act  of,  passed,  ii.  778. 
Inchaffray,  Abbot  of,  at  Bannockburn,  i.  136.     Monastery   of, 

founded,  167.    Abbot  of,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Flodden,  409 
Inchcolm,  Walter  Bower,  Abbot  of.    [See  Bower.] 
Inchmartin,  Sir  David,  i.  116.     Suffers  death   in  the  cause  of 

Bruce,  119. 
Inchure,  Abbot  of,  i.  341. 

"Incident,  the,"  a  mysterious  plot,  ii.  599.     Escape  of  the  in- 
tended v'"tims,  ib.    Investigation  of,  ib. 
Ingelram  de  Cocci.    [_See  Couci.] 
Inglis,  John,  the  marshal,  i.  404. 
Inglis,  Sir  James,  Abbot  of  Culross,  i.  445. 

Innes  of  Innes,  i.  362.    Intercommuning  letters  of,  issued,  ii.  706. 
Inverlochy,  Battle  of,  ii.  623. 
Inverarv  Castle,  taken  by  Montrose,  ii.  622 ;  by  General  Dean, 

673 ;  by  the  Marquis  of  Atholl,  736 ;  and  by  Mar,  848. 
Inverness,  i.  264,  347. 

Inverness  Castle,  seized  by  the  Jacobites,  ii.  848. 
Iona,  Island  of,  first  missionaries  settle  at,  i.  26 — 49. 
Iona,  Monastery  of,  i.  26.    Monks  of,  32.    Abbot  of,  51—57. 
Ireland,  emigrants  from,  i.  27—56.    Bruce  takes  refjge  on  the 
coast  of,  118.    Invaded  by  Edward  Bruce,  141 ;  by  Sir  William 
Douglas,  232.     The  cause  of  Perkin  Warbeck  supported  by, 
386.    Expedition  of  the  Earl  of  Arran  against,  403.    Crovsn 
of,  offered  to  James  V.,  458. 
Ireland,  Dr.,  mission  to  Scotland,  l.  353. 
Irish  Massacre,  account  of,  ii.  599. 
Ironsidks,  Cromwell's,  ii.  631. 
Irton,  General,  mentioned,  ii.  631,  633. 
Irvine,  Percy  meets  the  Scottish  forces  at,  i.  5.    Edward  I.,  of 

England  at,  195. 
Irvine,  an  episcopalian  clergyman,  preaches  to  the  Jacobite  in- 
surgents, ii.  869. 
Irvine,  Dr.,  quoted,  ii.  292. 
Irvtng,  Sir  Alexander,  of  Drum,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Harlaw,  i. 

253,  note,  ib.    Noticed,  ii.  618. 
Isabel,  daughter  of  David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  i.  87. 
Isabella,  daughter  of  William  the  Lion,  i.  71. 
Isabella,  Countess  of  Buchan.    [See  Buchan.] 
Isabella,  wife  of  Robert  Bruce,  i.  164. 
Isabella,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Albany,  married  to  the  Earl  of 

Ross,  i.  252. 
Isabella,  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Albany,  imprisoned,  i.  260 
Isabella,  daughter  of  James  I.,  married  to  Francis,   Duke  of 

Bretagne,  i.  274. 
Isla,  Donald  Balloch,  Lord  of,  invades  the  western  coast  of  Scot 

land,  i.  339. 
Isla,  Alexander  of,  i.  444. 
Isla,  John  of,  i.  445. 

Isles,  Western,  i.  46.  Men  of  the,  61.  Invaded  and  subdued 
by  Bruce,  142.  Rebellion  in,  266.  The  country  ravaged  by 
freebooters  from,  320.  Dispute  between  James  II.  and  the 
King  of  Norway  regarding,  341.  Rebellion  in,  266,  393,  444. 
Visited  by  James  V.,  455,  558. 
Isles,  John,  Lord  of  the,  rebellion  of,  i.  209.  His  submission,  210. 
Isles,  Donald,   Loud  of  the,  rebellion  and  causes   of,  i.  252. 

fights  the  battle  of  Harlaw,  253.     Submits  to  Albany,  ib. 
Isles,  Alexander  of  the,  Earl  of  Ross,  arrested  by  James,  i.  264. 
Admonished  and  set  at  liberty,  ib.     Renewed  rebellion  of,  ib. 
Delivers  himself  up  to  James,  ib.    Imprisoned,  ib.    Leagues 
against  James  II.,  326. 
Isles,  John,  Earl  of  Ross,  and  Lord  of  the.    [See  Ross.] 
Isles,  Bishop  of  the,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Flodden,  i.  409. 
Italy,  the  Stewart  court  transferred  to,  ii.  879. 
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Jack,  Gilbert,  professor  of  philosophy,  University  of  Leyden, 

ii.  970. 
Jacobites,  Scotch,  their  submission  to  government,  ii.  747.    Feeble 
opposition  of,  to  the  vote  of  forfeiture,  748.    Their  perjury,  793. 
They  assume  the  name  of  Cavaliers,  813.    Apathy  in  regard  to 
the  cause  of  the  Chevalier,  835.      Expectations  of,  from  the 
union,  841.  Depressed  condition  of,  842.  Their  leaders  restrained 
by  government,  843.      Take  up  arms  in  the  south-west  of 
Scotland,  857.   Join  the  English  insurgents,  ib.,  859.    A  detach- 
ment  sent  by  Mar  across  the  Firth,  ib.    Reach  Edinburgh,  858. 
Take  Leith  Fort, lb.    Abandon  it,  ib.    Halt  at  Seton  House,  859. 
Disputes  with  the  English,  860.    Threaten  to  attack  Dumfries, 
861.     A  portion  refuse  to  march  into   England,  ib.     Their 
arrival  at  Preston,  862.     Bravery  of  the,  864.      Repulse  the 
Government  troops,  ib.     Their  unconditional  surrender,  865. 
Cruel  treatment  inflicted  by  the  royalists  upon,  ib.     Troops 
under  Mar  march  to  Dunblane,  867.     At  the  battle  of  Sheriff- 
muir,  868.    Propose  to  negotiate  with  government,  870.    De- 
crease of  the  army,  ib.,   872.      Disputes  in  the  camp,   873. 
Their  final  dispersion,  874.    Punishment  of  the,  ib       Execu- 
tion of  five,   877.      Correspondence  of,    with   Cardinal   Al- 
beroni,  878.     Arrival  of  forces  from  Spain,  879.     Dispersed 
by   General   Wightman,  ib.      Refugees   repair  to   Italy,   ib. 
Proposals  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  Hal.    Leaders  correspond 
with  the  Chevalier,  911.      Number  and  character  of  those 
who  join  Prince  Charles,  917.    March  to  Edinburgh,  919.     Cap- 
ture of  the  city,  923.     They  proclaim  James  VIII.,  ib.    Re- 
solve to  give  battle  to  Sir  John  Cope,  924.     They  defeat  the 
royalists  at  Preston,  927.      Kindness  to  their  prisoners,  928. 
Triumphal  return  to  Edinburgh,  ib.     Dissensions  in  the  army, 
936.     State  of  their  cause  in  Scotland,  ib.    Tlwy  march  into 
England,  937.     Arrival  at  Derby,  ib.     Resolve  to  retreat,  939. 
They  repulse  the  English  at  Clifton,  ib.    Return  to  Scotland, 
940.    Their  wretched  condition,  ib.    Defeat  the  royal  army  at 
the  battle  of  Falkirk,  943.      Renewed  dissensions  among,  946. 
Retreat  from  Stirling,  946.     Reach  Inverness,  947.     Defeated 
at  the  battle  of  Culloden,  949.     Inhuman  treatment  of,  by  the 
royalists,  951.    Trials  and  executions  of,  956. 
Jacobites,  Northumbrian,  rising  of  the,  ii.  856.    Holy  Island  cap- 
tured by,  866.     Proclaim  King  James  at  Hexham,  ib.     J<>in 
the  Scottish,  857,  859.     Disputes  with  them,  *60.     March  into 
England,  861.     Thev  reach  Preston,  862.     Plans  of  defence, 
863.     Attacked  by  General  Willis,  864.     They  agree  to  sur- 
render, 865.    Arc  cruelly  treated  by  the  royalists,  ib.     Tried 
at  Preston,  875.    Refuse  to  affix  their  names  to  a  bond  for 
managing  the  Pretender's  affairs,  911. 
James  I.,  treacherously  captured  by  the  English,  i.  249.    Treaty  for 
release  of,  254.     Taken  to  France  by  Henry  V.,  216.     Libera- 
tion of,  257.    Marriage  of,  ib.     Ascends  the  throne,  it..    Cha- 
racter, 258.  Coronation,  ib.   His  first  parliament,  ib.  Severity 
of,  260.      Marriage  of  his   daughter  with  the    Dauphin,  '.'62. 
Arrests  Highland  chiefs,  264.     Defeat*  Alexander  of  the  Isles, 
lb.    Birth  of  his  twin  sons,  266.    He  renews  the  war  with  Eng- 
land, 269.     Last  parliament  of,  ib.     Conspiracy  against,  Ib. 
Keeps  Christmas  at  Perth,  271.     His  murder,  Ib.    Character, 
conduct,  and  family  of,  273.    Policy  towards  the  clergy,  277. 
Trade  carried  on  by,  281.    His  poetry  described  and  criticised, 
299—304. 
Jamks  II.,  born,  i.  266.    Conveyed  to  Edinburgh,  316.    Corona- 
tion of,  lb.     Given  up  to  Livingston,  319.     Carried  off  by 
Crichton,  ib.     Returned  to  Livingston,  320.     Selects  Kennedy 
and  Crichton  for  his  Councillors,  326.    Affianced  to  Mary  of 
Guelders,  ib.    Marriage  of,  327.     Punishes  the  Livingstons, 
3 \1H.     Prudent  conduct  of,  329.     Seizes  Lochmaben  and  Douglas 
Castles  330.      Assassinates   William,  Earl  of  Douglas,  332. 
Submission  of  James,  Earl  of  Douglas  to,  335.     Renewal  of  his 
contest  with  the  Douglases,  ib.     Seeks  counsel  of  Hishop  Ken- 
nedy, 336.    Defeats  the  Douglas  facUon,  337.     Insulting  letter 
of  the  Duke  of  York  to,  339.     He  invades  England,  344.     Lays 
siege  to  Roxburgh  Castle,  345.      His  death,  character,  and 
family,  ib. 
James  III.,  coronation  of,  i.  346.    Carried  off  by  Lord  Boyd,  348. 
Treaty  of  marriage  with  Margaret  of  Norwav,  349.    Marriage 
of,  350.     Character  of,  lb.      Favourites  of,  352.    Conspiracy 
against,  354.      Seizure  of,  355.     Murder  of  his  favourites,  lb. 
Imprisonment  of,  356.     Proceedings  against  the  conspirators, 
358.     Concludes  truce  with  England,  359.     Matrimonial  pro- 
jects of,  360.     Rebellion  against,  361.     Defeat  and  murder  of, 
363.     Character  of,  364.     Costume  of,  374.     Anecdote  of,  375. 
James  IV.,  joins  the  rebels  against  his  father,  i.  361,  362.    Coro- 
nation   of,   375.       Parliament  justifies    his   rebellion,    379. 
His  treatment  of  his  father's  supporters,  380,  381.      Secret  plot 
against,  383.     Character  and  conduct  of,  ib.     Expedition  to 
Highlands,  385.     Repairs  Fort  Tarbert,  ib.    Entertainment  of 
Warbeck,  387.    Invades  England,  3b8.    Concludes  a  truce  with 
England,  389.     Visits  the  Highlands,  3*9.     Formation  of  a 
nayy,  ib.     Prudence  of,  390.      Treaty  of  marriage  with  the 
Princess  Margaret  of  England,  ib.     Tragic  death  of  his  mis- 
tress, 391.     Reception  of  his  bride,  392.     Marriage  of,  393, 547. 
Influence  on  Continent,  395.     Birth  of  an  heir  to,  ib.      Pil- 
grimage of,  396.      Difference  with  Henry  VII.,  ib.     Attention 
to  navy,  397.      Negotiations  with    France   and   Pope  Julius, 
397.     Birth  of  a  son  to,  ib.     Corresponds  with  Henry  VII., 
401      Letter  to  Henry,  402.     Sailing  of  his  fleet,  ib.      Invades 
England,  405.  Conduct  of,  at  Flodden,  407.  Defeat  and  death  of. 
,'     £haracterof.  410.     Generosity  of,  551.     Aniuseim 
lb.    Extravagance  of,  554.    Love  of  alchemy,  555.    Surgical 


skill  of,  556.    Curious  experiment  by,  667.   Remorse  and  super- 
stition of,  ib.     Introduction  of  printing  by,  ib. 
James  V.,  coronation  of,  i.  411.     Removes  to  Stirling,  425.     As- 
sumes the  government,  428.      Education  of,  432.     Its  inter- 
ruption by  the  queen,  435.     Attains  his  majority,  ib.     Escapes 
from  Angus,  440.     Character  of,  441 .     Procedure  against  the 
Douglases,  ib.     Besieges  Tantallon,  442.     Proceedings  against 
the  Borderers,  443.    Severity  to  Archibald  Douglas,  445.     Pro- 
posals of  marriage  to,  ib.   Renews  treaty  with  Netherlands,  446. 
Policy  of,  ib.     Concludes  truce  with  England,  448.     Order  of 
Garter  and  Golden  Fleece  conferred  upon,  ib.     Proposals  of 
marriage  of,  449.   Sails  for  France,  ib.   Driven  back  and  roEwws 
his  voyage,  450.    Marries  the  Princes  Magdalene,  of  France, 
ib.  Return  to  Scotland,  and  death  of  queen,  461.    Military  pre- 
parations of,  452.     Conspiracies  against,  ib.     Second  marriage 
of,  453.    Extends  his  influence,  ib.     Birth  of  a  prince,  450. 
Voyage  to  Western  Isles,  ib.  and  558.     Conspiracies  against, 
456.    Melancholy  of,  ib.     Annexation  of  forfeited  estates,  ib. 
Birth  of  another  son,  and  death  of  both,  457.     Agrees  to  meet 
Henry  at  York,  and  fails  to  do  so,  458.     War  with  England, 
Ib.     Musters  his  host  on  Boroughmuir,  459.     Factious  conduct 
of  his  nobles,  lb.    Second  expedition,  and  rout  at  Solway  Moss, 
460.  Mental  depression  and  death  of,  461.  Literary  attainments, 
and  poetry  of,  628,  530.      Adventures,  Ac.,  629.     Gold  and 
silver-work,  New-year's  gifts,  and  plate  of,  659.   Sports,  amuse- 
ments, and  liberality  of,  660,  661.     Burial  of,  666. 
James  VI.,  birth  of,  i.  772.    Baptism,  li.  37,  238.    Coronation,  76. 
Address  to  parliament  at  Stirling,  130.    Assumes  government, 
152.  Council  of  twelve  peers,  163.  Opens  parliament  at  Stirling 
Castle,  156.     New  council  chosen,  lb.     Sets  out  for  Edinburgh, 
arrival  and  reception,  161,  162.     Subscribes  the  national  cove- 
nant, 163.     Poverty  of,  164.     Rumoured  plot  against,  ib.    Re- 
fuses to  receive  Elizabeth's    ambassador,    166.      Refuses    to 
discard  Lennox,  167.     Corresponds  with  his  mother,  ib.     In- 
terview with  Randolph,  168.     Refuses  to  pardon  Sir  James 
Balfour,  176.   Profligacy  of  his  court,  ib.  Captivity  of,  179.    In- 
terview with  Herries  and  Newbottle,  ib.    Interview  with  Carey 
and  Bowes,  181.    Deputation  from  the  clergy  to,  183.     Obtains 
postponement  of  convention,  184.     Sagacity   of,  185.     Con- 
sult* Colonel   Stewart  as  to   his  escaj>e,  1*6.    Consults   Sir 
James  Melvill,  187.     His  release,  lb.     Pardons  conspirators, 
and  visits  Ruthven  Castle,  lb.     His  perti.ly,  188.     Letter  troni 
Elisabeth,  ib.     Takes  up  residence  at  Stirling  Castle,  ib.     In- 
ception of  Walslngham,  189,     Interview  with  Davison,  196. 
Opens  convention  at  St.  Andrew's,  206.     Treatment  of  Danish 
embassy,  207.    Conduct  on  Arrau  and  Ker  being  accused  of 
murder  of  Lord  Russel,  209.      Submits  to  terms  of  banished 
lords,  212.      Pardons   Archibald   Douglas,   214.      Concludes 
league  with  Elizabeth,  215.     Elizabeth's  utter  to,  2_>.t.     H,(lp- 
tion  of  new*  of  his  mother's  condemnation,  230.     Despatches 
Keith,  also  Melvill  and  Gray,  to  London,  it*.     Pusillanimity  of, 
Ib.     Letter  of,  to  the  assembly,  276.     Renounces  alliance  with 
England,  lb.     Attempts  to  reconcile  the  nobility,  300.    Mys- 
terious policy  of,  331.      Interview  with   Jane  Kennedy,  332. 
Rejects  Spanish  alliance,  and  adheres  to  England,  lb.    Marches 
against  Maxwell,  333.    Measures  for  defence  of  the  country, 


Ib.  Success  against  popish  lords,  336.  Seeks  matrimonial 
alliance  with  Denmark,  336.  Sails  for  Norway,  ib.  Declaration 
of  his  motives,  337.  Marriage,  reception  in  Denmark,  and 
letter  of,  to  lords  of  council,  ib.  Letter  to  Rev.  Robert  Bruce, 
338, 438.  Unwonted  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom  during  his  ab 
sence,  Ib.  His  return  with  the  queen,  Ib.  Addresses  congrega- 
tion at  the  High  Church,  339.  Policy  towards  the  barons,  340. 
Proceedings  against  witches  and  sorcerers,  ib.  Attempt  to 
seize  his  person,  342.  Unjust  pootootloa  Of  Huntley,  344.  At- 
tempt of  Both  well  to  seize,  at  Falkland,  345.  Proceedings 
against  conspirators,  347.  Interview  with  Bowes,  348.  Expe- 
dition against  popish  lords,  349.  Suspicions  of  his  sincerity, 
ib.  Interview  with  Burgh,  ib.  Intrusion  of  Both  well  and  Col- 
ville,  361.  Plot  to  escape  from  Bothwell's  faction,  352. 
Summons  a  convention  of  nobles  at  Stirling,  ib.  Routs  Atholi, 
Gowrie,  and  Montrose,  353.  Visit  to  Lord  Hamilton,  354. 
Grants  trial  to  Huntley,  Angus,  and  Enrol,  356.  Deputation  to, 
from  Protestant  party,  ib.  Dexterous  policy  of,  356.  Letter 
lYoin  Elizabeth  to,  368.  Birth  of  a  son,  359.  Conspiracy  to  put 
to  death  his  friends,  lb.  Measures  against  conspirators,  ib. 
Advances  against  Bothwell,  360.  Demands  from  Elizabeth 
the  expulsion  of  Bothwell,  361.  Address  to  parliament,  36 J. 
Proceeds  against  popish  earls,  363.  Dissension  with  the  queen, 
80*  Plot  to  seize  his  person,  and  that  of  the  prince,  ib. 
His  financial  difficulties,  366.  Mission  of  Bowes,  3C7.  Contest 
with  the  Kirk,  370.  Birth  of  a  daughter,  ib.  His  attack  on 
the  University  of  St.  Andrew's,  371.  Punishes  the  Uorderers, 
372.  Proceedings  of,  against  witches,  ib.  Proceedings  respecting 
succession  to  English  crown,  373.  Accusation  of  Valentine 
Thomas,  374.  Attempts  to  Introduce  episcopacy,  ib.  Com- 
mands resisted  by  Magistrates  and  Court  of  Session,  375.  His 
pecuniary  embarrassments,  376.  Accused  of  corres|M>nding 
with  the  pope,  ib.  His  Basilicon  Doron,  377.  Band  on  the 
succession,  378.  Demands  for  money  rejected  by  parliament, 
380.  Enticed  to  Gowrie  House,  383.  His  danger  and  rescue, 
388.  His  reception  at  Edinburgh,  and  account  of  the  Qowris 
plot,  389.  Orders  public  thanksgiving  to  be  rendered  in  all 
the  churches  for  his  escape  from  the  Gowrie  conspiracy,  467. 
By  act  of  parliament,  appoints  an  anniversary  commemoration 
of  this  deliverance,  ib.  His  suspicion  of  Elizabeth,  and  letter 
from  her,  391.  Birth  of  a  son,  ib.  Conduct  to  Cecil  and  Essex, 
392.  Dispatches  Mar  to  intercede  for  Essex,  ib.  Competition 
nf  the  English  courtiers  to  secure  his  favour,  394.  Is  pro 
claimed  in   London,  397.      He  receives   news  of  Elizabeth's 
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death,  ib.  His  farewell  address  to  the  people  of  Edinburgh,  398. 
His  departure  from  Scotland,  ib.  His  arrival  in  London,  399. 
Legality  of  his  title  to  the  English  crown,  ib.  His  corona- 
tion, 402.  Hopes  and  fears  inspired  by  his  accession  to  the 
English  throne,  468.  Proclaims  his  adherence  to  prelacy, 
403.  Visits  Scotland,  410.  Arrival  in  Edinburgh,  ib.  Scho- 
lastic disputations  at  Stirling,  ib.  His  return  to  England,  412. 
Attempts  to  raise  money  from  the  English  and  Scotch 
parliaments,  413.  Courts  an  alliance  with  a  Spanish  princess 
for  his  son,  414.  Personal  appearance  and  habits,  ib.  His 
character,  417.  Indifference  of,  to  the  fate  of  his  mother, 
433.  Indifference  to  the  safety  of  the  country,  436.  Lays  hold 
of  the  patronages  of  the  church,  437.  Signs  anew  the  Confession 
of  Faith,  ib.  Becomes  more  favourably  disposed  to  presbyte- 
rianism,  441.  Interview  with  a  deputation  from  the  church,  ib. 
Lenity  shown  to  conspirators,  446.  Indications  of  a  change  of 
religious  views,  450.  Deputation  to,  458.  Fifty-five  questions 
from,  circulated  among  the  synods ;  some  of  them  answered, 
460.  Appoints  a  conference  at  Hampton  Court  between  the 
episcopalians  and  puritans,  ib.  Filled  with  indignation  at 
the  proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly,  472.  Summons  eight 
Scottish  ministers  to  appear  before  him  at  London,  474. 
Abruptly  closes  the  conference,  ib.  Habitual  deceptions 
towards  the  Scottish  people,  ib.  Attempts  to  bribe  the  minis- 
ters, 480.  Determines  to  introduce  a  liturgy,  484.  Visit 
to  Scotland  in  1617,  ib.  Calls  a  meeting  of  parliament,  ib. 
Proposals  made  by,  485.  Meets  the  bishops  and  ministers, 
ib.  Despotic  conduct,  ib.  Leniency  to  the  Romanists,  489. 
His  death,  416,  489. 

James  VII.,  his  birth,  ii.  509.  His  avowal  of  the  Romish  faith, 
and  visit  to  Scotland,  716.  Is  appointed  commissioner  to  the 
Scottish  parliament,  717.  His  shameful  treatment  of  the 
Earl  of  Argyll,  719.  His  final  visit  to  Scotland,  and  narrow 
escape  from  shipwreck,  720.  His  harshness  and  cruelty,  721. 
His  accession  to  the  throne,  728.  Conciliatory  speech  of,  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  privy-council,  ib.  He  declines  to  take  the 
coronation  oath,  ib.  Arbitrary  acts  of,  737.  His  encourage- 
ment of  popery,  ib.  His  letter  to  the  privy-council,  ib.  He 
recommends  the  repeal  of  the  Romish  disabilities,  738.  His 
exercise  of  the  dispensing  power,  739.  The  crisis  of  his 
affairs,  740.  He  receives  a  servile  letter  from  the  Scottish 
bishops,  ib.  His  miserable  condition,  741.  His  flight,  ib. 
His  communications  with  the  privy-council  interrupted,  742. 
He  sends  a  letter  to  the  convention,  746.  Opens  a  corre- 
spondence with  the  leaders  of  " the  Club,"  793.  Ungrateful 
behaviour  of,  795. 

Jamks  VIII.,  proclaimed,  ii.  848.  Message  sent  to  him  at  Rome,  912. 

Jank,  daughter  of  James  I.,  i.  274.    Her  visit  to  France,  325. 

jAhiuNK  Clan,  ii.  492. 

Jkducrc.h  Casti.e,  i.  68.  Taken  by  the  Teviotdale  borderers,  251. 
Expense  of  its  demolition,  ib. 

Jedburgh  Town,  burned  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  i.  426. 

.Tr.DTORGH  Abbey,  i.  166,  167,  note,  179. 

*-.Jkdhurgii  Justice,"  ii.  498. 

Jkffkeys,  Lord  Chancellor,  his  barbarity,  ii.  737—743. 

Jekviswooo,  Baillie  of.    [See  Baillie.] 

Jesuits,  intrigues  of,  ii.  210.  Zeal  and  activity  of,  437.  College 
of,  737. 

Joan,  sister  of  Henry  III.  of  England,  I.  73.  Married  to  Alex- 
ander II.,  ib.    Her  death,  74. 

Joanna,  queen  of  David  II.,  treaty  for  her  marriage,  i.  161.  Its 
celebration,  162.    Her  death,  206. 

Johanna  Bkacfort,  married  to  James  I.,  i.  257.  Chosen  guardian 
to  her  son,  316.  Marries  Sir  James  Stewart,  319.  Imprisoned, 
and  gives  up  custody  of  the  young  king,  ib.  Death  of,  325. 
Described  in  the  "  King's  Quair,"  300. 

JonN,  accession  of,  to  the  English  throne,  i.  71.  Quarrel  with  Wil- 
liam the  Lion,  ib.    Savage  invasion  of  Scotland,  72. 

Johnston,  Sir  Archibald,  Lord  Warriston,  noticed,  ii.  628,  637, 
543,  551,  562,  583,  5b9,  610,  660,  676.  Is  appointed  clerk  to 
the  assembly,  548.  Is  knighted,  598.  His  visit  to  Montrose, 
658.     His  apprehension,  693.    Execution  and  character,  694. 

Johnston,  Secretary,  son  of  Sir  Archibald,  advice  of  to  the  clergy, 
ii.  761.     His  dismissal  from  office,  809. 

Johnston,  Sir  Patrick,  his  house  attacked  by  rioters,  ii.  824. 

Johnston,  Dr.  Arthur,  a  poet  and  physician  to  Charles  I.,  ii.  971. 

Johnstone.  Sir  James,  slain  by  Lord  Maxwell,  ii.  405,  491. 

Johnstone  of  Westerhall,  his  persecution  of  the  covenanters, 
ii.  727,  731. 

Johnstone,  Dr.  Robert,  author  of  the  History  of  Great  Britain, 
ii.  970. 

Johnstone  Clan,  feud  of,  with  the  Maxwells,  ii.  491. 

Joyce,  Cornet,  seizes  Charles  I.  at  Holmby  House,  ii.  638. 

Julius  II.,  Popf,  sends  a  consecrated  hat  and  sword  to  James  IV., 
i.  396;  H.  673. 

Justiciar,  Office  of,  i.  172. 


K. 

Kay,  Claic,  defeated  by  Clan  Chattan,  i.  239. 

Keilor,  a  black  friar,  martyrdom  of,  i.  470. 

Keill,  John,  an  eminent  mathematician,  ii.  971. 

Keill,  James,  an  eminent  anatomist,  ii.  971. 

Keith,  Sir  Robert,  i.  133.    At  Bannockburn,  136. 

Keith,  Sir  William,  of  Galston,  his  brave  defence  of  Berwick,  i. 

147,  187,  189,  192. 
Keith,  Sir  Robert,  captures  Perth,  i.  186. 
Keith,  Robert,  besieges  his  aunt,  Lady  Lindsay,  in  her  castle 

of  Fyvie,  i.  239. 


Keith,  Sir  William,  dispatched  to  England,  ii.  214.    Sent  again, 

to  remonstrate  agains;  Mary's  condemnation,  230. 
Keith,  Earl-marischal,  takes  part  in  the  Jacobite  insurrection, 
ii.  878.    Intrigues  of   Marshal  Keith,  his  brother,  on  behalf 
of  the  Jacobites,  ib. 

Kellie,  the  Earl  of,  takes  part  in  the  rebellion  of  1745,  ii.  924, 
933. 

Kei.lo,  John,  minister  of  Spott,  crime  and  punishment  of,  ii.  257. 
Kelly,  an  episcopal  clergyman,  one  of  the  "  Seven  men  of  Moi- 
dart,"  ii.  914;  noticed,*930. 

Kelso,  monks  settled  at,  i.  167.  Meeting  of  the  Scotch  and 
English  Jacobites  at,  ii.  859.    James  VIII.  proclaimed  at,  ib. 

Kenmdre,  Lord,  commander  of  the  Jacobites  in  the  south-west  of 
Scotland,  ii.  857.  Tried  for  high-treason,  875.  Condemned 
and  executed,  876. 

Kennedy,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  raised  to  chancellorship,  i.  324. 
Lands  of,  ravaged,  ib.  Chosen  councillor  by  king,  326.  Inter- 
view with  James  II.,  336.  Negotiations  with  the  rebel  chiefs, 
337.  Chosen  guardian  to  James  III.,  346.  Concludes  a  truce 
with  England,  347.     Death  and  character,  ib. 

Kennedy  Ninian,  martyrdom  of,  i.  471. 

Kennedy,  Walter,  a  Scotch  poet,  i.  525. 

Kennedy,  Jane,  attends  Queen  Mary  at  her  execution,  ii.  235.  In- 
terview with  James  VI.,  332. 

Kennedy,  Quintin,  disputation  of,  with  Knox,  ii.  11. 

Kenneth  I.,  accession  of,  to  crowns  of  Picts  and  Scots,  i.  30.  His 
death,  33. 

Kenneth  III.,  succeeds  to  the  throne,  i.  35.  Conquers  Strath- 
clyde,  and  defeats  Danes,  ib.  Changes  the  rule  of  succession,  36. 

Kenneth,  IV.,  succession  and  death  of,  i.  36. 

Kent,  Earl  of,  delivers  to  Mary  her  death  warrant,  ii.  234.  At 
her  execution,  235. 

Ker,  Sir  Robert,  murder  of,  i.  398  ;  ii.  491. 

Ker,  Sir  Andrew,  revenges  his  father's  murder,  i.  398. 

Ker,  Andrew,  of  Faudonside,  his  share  in  the  murder  of  Riccio, 
i.  766.    Excepted  from  pardon,  ii.  39. 

Ker  of  Cessford,  heads  confederate  lords,  ii.  65.    At  Langside,  84. 

Ker,  Henry,  ii.  161. 

Ker,  John,  of  Kersland,  leader  of  the  Cameronians,  ii.  827.  His 
treachery,  834. 

Ker,  Colonel,  of  Graden,  at  the  Battle  of  Preston,  ii.  925. 

Kerr  of  Fernikhirst,  i.  419,  420,  443. 

Kerr  of  Fernieiiirst,  inroad  with  Westmoreland  and  Buccleuch, 
ii.  116.  Appointed  provost  of  Edinburgh,  129.  Attack  of,  on 
Stirling,  130.  Witnesses  Morton's  execution,  174.  Accused  of 
the  murder  of  Lord  Russel,  208. 

Kerr,  George,  confesses  conspiracy  of  "  Spanish  Blanks,"  ii.  347, 
444.    His  escape,  350,  445. 

Kerr,  or  Car,  Earl  of  Somerset,  rise  of,  ii.  407.  Ambition  and 
cupidity  of,  ib. 

Ketherans,  anecdotes  of,  i.  229,  238,  264. 

Kildrummie  Castle,  defended  by  Nigel  Bruce,  i.  119. 

Killegrew,  Sir  Henry,  dispatched  to  carry  out  Elizabeth's  plans 
for  death  of  Mary,  ii.  137.  Communicates  his  secret  mission 
to  Morton  and  the  Regent,  138.  Letter  of,  to  Burghley  and 
Leicester,  139.  Urges  Elizabeth  to  send  assistance  to  king's 
party,  142.  Letter  of,  on  improved  condition  of  the  people  in 
1572,  147.  Again  sent  to  Scotland,  ib.  Conference  of,  with 
Morton,  and  return,  148. 

Killiecrankik,  Pass  of,  ii.  786.  Battle  of,  787.  Defeat  of  the 
royal  troops  at,  ib. 

Kilmarnock,  Earl  of,  joins  the  Jacobites  in  1745,  ii.  933.  Trial 
and  execution,  955,  956. 

Kilmarnock,  Countess  of,  ii.  942. 

Kilpont,  Lord,  murder  of,  ii.  620. 

Kilsyth,  the  Battle  of,  ii.  626. 

Kilwinning,  Abbot  of,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Flodden,  i.  409. 

Kingsburgh,  Macdonald  of,  assists  Prince  Charles  to  escape,  ii. 
953,  note,  ib. 

Kingston,  the  Duke  of,  ii.  937. 

Kinmont,  Wili  ie,  seizure  of,  and  rescue,  ii.  368. 

Kirkaldy  of  Grangk,  i.  596,  604.  Joins  Protestants,  630.  Letter 
to  Sir  Henry  Percy,  ib.  Interview  with  him,  631.  Defeats  a 
body  of  French,  640.  One  of  the  party  for  protecting  the 
prince,  ii.  34.  Letter  against  Mary,  55.  Leads,  confederates 
at  Carberry,  and  Interview  with  Mary,  65.  Attempt  on  life 
of,  by  Bothwell,  66.  At  Langside,  84.  Liberates  Letbtngtnn, 
111.  Joins  the  Hamiltons,  116.  Refuses  to  be  present  at  the 
election  of  Lennox  to  the  regency,  122.  Proclaims  Lennox  a 
usurper,  127.  Letter  from  Cecil  to,  128.  Holds  parliament 
in  Tolbooth,  129.  Rejects  Elizabeth's  message,  134.  Rejects 
Morton's  advances,  141.  His  defence  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  143. 
Surrenders  to  Drury,  144.  Letter  of,  to  Burghley,  ib.  Given 
up  to  Morton,  135.  Exertions  on  his  behalf,  ib.  His  execu- 
tion and  character,  ib.  His  quarrel  with  Knox,  258.  Message 
from  Knox  to,  265. 

Kirkaldy,  Sir  James,  seizure  of,  ii.  143.    Execution  of,  145. 

Kirk  of  Field,  murder  of  Darnley  at,  ii.  44,  47. 

Kirk.    [See  Clergy,  Ministers,  and  Church,  Protestant.] 

KlRKPATRICK  OF  KlRKMICHAEL,  i.  358. 

Knollis,  Sir  William,  mission  of,  to  Scotland,  ii.  213. 

Knox,  Andrew,  discovers  conspiracy  of  the  "  Spanish  Blanks,"  ii. 
347.    Besieges  and  captures  Ailsa,  371. 

Knox,  John,  enters  St.  Andrew's  Castle,  i.  603.  Taken  prisoner 
and  put  in  chains,  605.  Returns  to  Scotland,  624  (also  i.  675). 
Followers  of,  ib.  Departs  for  Geneva,  ib,  Arrival  in  Scotland, 
267  (also  i.  683).  Sermon  at  Perth,  628  (also  i.  668).  Arrival 
at  St.  Andrew's,  629.  Letter  to  Percy,  631,  Letter  and  mission 
to  Sir  James  Crofts,  635.  Letter  to  Secretary  of  State,  ib. 
Boldness  of  his  exhortations,  ti39.    Conducts  service  of  thanks- 
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giving,  647,  and  i.  689.  Publicly  called  to  ministry,  667. 
Substance  of  his  first  sermon,  668.  Controversy  with  Arbucie, 
670.  Treatment  of,  in  France,  673.  Exposes  the  evils  of  mass, 
and  cited  on  charge  of  heresy,  675.  Letter  to  the  Queen 
Regent,  ib.  "Appellation''  to  nobility  and  commons,  676. 
Leaves  Geneva,  677.  Arrival  in  Scotland,  683.  Sermon  at  St. 
Andrew's, 685.  Interview  with  Mary  701, and  ii.  5.  Summoned 
before  Mary,  and  his  defence,  713.  Interview  with  Mary  at 
Lochleven,  716.  Interview  with  Mary  while  hawking,  717, 
and  ii.  14.  Disagreement  with  Moray,  718,  and  ii.  15.  Letter 
to  Moray,  ib.  Sermon  to  the  nobility,  ib.  Summoned  before 
Mary,  ib.  Trial  before  privy-council,  720,  and  ii.  17.  On 
distribution  of  eccle>iastical  revenues,  ii.  8.  Disputation 
with  Quintin  Kennedy,  11.  Reproves  Protestant  nobles, 
15.  Letter  to  Protestants,  17.  Conference  with  Maitland,  19. 
Draws  up  with  Craig  form  of  service  for  public  fast,  27.  Joins 
confederates,  and  his  conditions,  71.  Coronation  sermon  of 
James  VI.,  76.  Letter  to  Cecil,  113.  Funeral  sermon  of 
Regent  Moray,  115.  Denounces  Mary  as  a  murderess  and 
adulteress,  126.  Inveighs  against  King  of  France,  136.  His 
death  and  funeral,  141,  265.  His  letter  on  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  240.  Visit  to  England,  ib. 
Circular  of,  against  popery,  240.  Sermon  at  opening  of  par- 
liament 1507,  243.  Letter  to  Mr.  John  Wood,  249.  Quarrel 
with  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  258.  His  refutation  of  charges 
against  his  consistency,  259.  His  preaching  at  St.  Andrew's, 
ib.  Warning  to  his  brethren,  260.  Reply  to  Rutherford's 
charge  of  envy,  261.  Letter  to  General  Assembly,  262.  Last 
illness  of,  264.  Message  to  Kirkaldy,  265.  Interview  with 
Morton,  ib.  Character,  and  influence  of,  266.  His  literary 
character,  289. 


Lamberton,  William  dk,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  at  coronation  of 

Bruce,  i.  115.    Taken  prisoner,  119.    Noticed,  128. 
Lambie,   Captain,  entrusted  with  custody  of  Earl  of  Arran,  ii. 

160. 
M  Lammermoob,  thk  Bride  of."    [See  Appendix  to  vol.  ii.,  note  N.] 

Lanark,  Earl  or,  Secretary  of  State,  ii.  677.  Noticed,  587,  698, 
699,  627.  Protests  against  the  convention  of  the  estates,  607. 
Loses  the  king's  favour,  617.  His  protest  against  the  surrender 
of  Charles,  636.  Letter  of,  to  the  king,  643,  note.  Disl>ands 
his  forces  a<ter  the  battle  of  Preston,  645.  Succeeds  to  the 
dukedom  of  Hamilton  on  death  of  his  brother,  661.  Appointed 
lieutenant  of  the  Scotch  army  under  Charles  II.,  669.  Mor- 
tally wounded  at  Worcester,  672. 

Lancabtkr,  Dckr  of,  rebellion  of,  i.  154. 

Lancartbb,  Henry  of,  afterwards  Henry  IV.,  I.  194. 

Lancaster,  John  of  Gaunt,  Dike  of,  invades  Scotland,  i.  227. 
Finds  a  refuge  in  Scotland,  ib.    Again  invades  Scotland,  228. 

Langside,  Battle  of,  ii.  84. 

Largs,  Battlk  of,  i.  79.    Conference  at,  ii.  89. 

Laud,  Archbishop,  innovations  imputed  to,  ii.  607.  Coronation  ser- 
mon preached  by,  ib.  Receives  a  letter  from  the  Edinburgh 
magistrates,  520.     Impeached  by  the  Commons,  592. 

Lauder,  Sir  William,  of  Hatton,  i.  332. 

Laudkr,  Bishop  of  Lismorb,  i.  339. 

Lacdkr,  Henry,  General  Assembly  meet  at  house  of,  ii.  9. 

Ladder,  Sir  Thomas  Dick,  ii.  923,  note. 

Lauderdai.k,  Earl  and  Ddkk  of,  sent  by  the  covenanters  with 
their  supplication  to  Charles  I.,  ii.  607.  One  of  the  deputies 
to  the  Westminster  Assembly,  610.  Endeavours  to  iiersuade 
Charles  to  establish  presbytery,  636.  Hatred  of,  to  Montrose, 
660,  note.  Appointed  secretary  of  state,  683.  Procures  the 
restoration  of  Argyll's  estates  to  his  son,  686,  690.  Urges 
the  granting  of  an  amnesty,  690.  His  quarrel  with  Middleton, 
692.  His  character,  ib.  His  wife's  evil  influence  over  him, 
703.  Monopoly  of  the  offices  of  state  by  the  creatures  of,  ib. 
Opposition  to  the  administration  of,  704.  His  attempt  to  con- 
ciliate his  enemies,  ib.  lie  is  attacked  by  the  English  House 
of  Commons,  705.  His  tampering  with  the  courts  of  law,  705, 
707.    Perjury  of,  ib.     His  death,  720. 

Lauderdale,  Lady.    [See  Dvsart.] 

Law,  Coukts  of,  ii.  821. 

Law-bcrrows,  writs  of,  issued,  ii.  708. 

Lawrence  of  Lindores,  presides  at  trial  of  Resby  and  Crawar  for 
heresy,  i.  276,  277. 

Laws,  Primitive,  i.  32. 

Lawson,  Rkv.  James,  sermon  of,  before  James  VI.,  ii.  162.  At 
death  of  Morton,  173.  A  member  of  a  deputation  to  the  king, 
182,  183.  Inveighs  against  De  Menainville,  183.  Protest  of 
against  Arran  'a  enactments,  and  flight  of,  195.  Appointed  col- 
league to  Knox,  264.  Discussion  on  episcopal  functions,  271. 
Opposition  of,  to  the  "  Black  Acts,"  423.  Letter  from,  to 
the  church  in  Edinburgh,  424.     His  death,  ib. 

Lawyers,  banishment  of  in  1674,  ii.  705. 

League,  Holy,  a  popish  conspiracy,  ii.  203.  Discovery  of  the,  ib. 
Noticed,  436.  • 

Leagdb  and  Covenant.    [See  Covenant.] 

Lechmore,  Mr.,  his  impeachment  oi  the  rebel  lords  in  parliament, 
January  9th,  1716,  ii.  875. 

Leckie,  the  Laird  of,  heads  a  religious  movement,  ii.  579.  Is 
persecuted  by  the  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  ib.  Contest  with,  about 
private  meetings.  579,  602. 

Leicester,  Dudley,  Earl  of,  proposed  in  marriage  to  Mary,  i.  721. 
Implicated  in  the  intrigue  of  Norfolk,  ii.  105.  Intrigues  to 
have  Mary  executed  in  Scotland,  137. 

LntGuioN,  Bishop,  appoiuted  to  the  see  of  Dunblane,  ii.  689.    Ill* 


character,  ib.    His  scheme  of  accommodation,  701.    Notice  of 
his  works,  971. 
Leipsic,  Battlk  of,  gained  by  the  Swedes,  ii.  605. 
Leith,  fortified  by  the  Queen  Regent,  i.  637.     Assault  upon,  638, 
642,  643.     Convention  held  at,  ii.  261.     Fortified  by  the  cove- 
nanters, 657.    Taken  possession  of  by  Brigadier  Mackintosh, 
858. 
Lknnox,  Malcolm,  Earl  of,  i.  188. 
Lennox,  Earl  of,  execution  of,  i.  260. 
Lennox,  Earl,  revolt  of,  i.  381. 

Lennox,  Earl  of,  slain  at  the  Battle  of  Flodden,  i.  408. 
Lennox,  Earl  of,  i.  436.    Marches  against  Angus,  436.    Death  of, 

437. 
Lennox,  Matthew,  Earl  of,  return  from  France,  i.  573.  Suit  and 
defection  of,  579.  Gets  possession  of  French  money  and 
stores,  680.  Marches  against  the  regent,  582.  Enters  into  a 
bond  with  him,  ib.  Flies  to  England,  586.  Expedition  of 
into  Scotland,  586.  Proclaimed  traitor,  593.  Sails  with  fleet 
from  Dublin,  594.  Inroad  of,  along  with  Wharton,  611,  612. 
Return  from  banishment,  722.  Appearance  at  court,  and  mag- 
nificence of,  723.  Restored  to  titles  and  estates,  724.  Refuses  to 
return  to  England,  748.  Chosen  commissioner  by  Mary, 
ii.  90.  Implores  Mary  to  investigate  murder  of  Darnley  his  son, 
60.  Craves  time  for  evidence  against  Bothwell,  51.  Accuses 
Mary  at  the  conference,  96.  Seizes  Edinburgh,  and  ravages  the 
country,  119.  Elected  interim  regent,  121.  Formally  elected 
regent,  122.  Cruelty  at  Brechin,  ib.  Prepares  for  hostilities, 
and  encamps  at  Leith,  128,  129.  Holds  parliament  in  Canon- 
gate,  129.  Is  mortally  wounded  In  the  Raid  of  Stirling, 
131. 
Lennox,  Countess  of,  imprisoned  by  Elizabeth,  i.  741. 
Lennox,  Earl  of,  chosen  councillor  to  James  VI.,  ii.  158.  Re- 
signs title  for  Earldom  of  March,  161. 
Lknnox,  d'Aubigny,  Earl  of,  favours  bestowed  on,  ii.  161.  At 
king's  entry  into  Edinburgh,  162.  Abjures  popery,  163.  Ap- 
pointed lord  chamberlain,  164.  Evil  reports  against,  ib. 
Prepares  for  defence  of  the  country,  169.  Conspiracy  against, 
and  its  defeat,  170.  His  intrigues,  174.  Conduct  to  presby- 
terians,  175.  Dukedom  conferred  on,  ib.  Is  refused  a  pardon 
for  Sir  James  Balfour,  176.  Rupture  and  reconciliation  with 
Arran,  lb.  Oppressive  measures  of,  and  conspiracy  against, 
177.  Undecided  conduct  of,  179.  Ordered  to  leave  the  king- 
dom, 180.  Plot  to  assassinate  Ruthven  lords,  ib.  His  de- 
parture, ib.  Private  interview  with  Elizabeth,  184.  His 
death,  186. 
Lknnox,  Dike  or, arrival  in  Scotland  and  reception,  ii.  191.  In- 
trusted with  authority  in  king's  absence,  337.  At  Raid  of 
Abbey,  342.  Intercedes  for  Bothwell,  351.  Accompanies 
James  to  Cowrie  House,  384.  At  rescue,  388.  Sent  by 
James  on  a  mission  to  London,  394.  Commissioned  to  convey 
the  queen  and  prince  to  London,  401. 
Lesley,  Norman,  Master  of  Rothes,  at  Ancrum  Moor,  i.  588. 
Quarrel  with  Cardinal  Beaton,  596.  Assists  in  the  murder  ot 
Beaton,  597,  see  note,  ib.  Summons  of  treason  against  him 
and  his  associates,  600.  Defence  of  St.  Andrew's  Castle,  lb. 
Sentence  of  forfeiture,  ib.  Is  carried  prisoner  to  France, 
605,  note. 
Lesley,  John,  nncle  of  Norman,  assists  in  the  murder  of  Cardinal 

Beaton,  1.  596.     Sent  to  treat  with  Henry  VIII.,  601. 
Leslky,  John,  Bishop  of  Ross,  bis  mission  to  Mary,  i.  654;  ii.  296. 
Leslie,  Alexander,  General,  Earl  of  Leven,  takes  the  lead  in  the 
defence  of  the  country,  ii.  555.     Seizes  the  Castle  of  Edin- 
burgh, 556.     Unlimited  power  given  to,  658.     He  advances  to 
Dunsc  I  .aw  with  his  army,  560.     His  commission  renewed,  577. 
Ho  writes  to  Scotland  for  reinforcements,  688.     Created  Earl 
of  Leven,  601.    Takes  the  command  of  the  Scottish  army  sent 
to  the  help  of  the  parliament,  609.      His  movements  in  the 
north  of  England,  613.     At  the  Battle  of  Marston  Moor,  ib. 
Charles  takes  refuge  in  his  camp,  633.    Leads  the  covenanters, 
645.     Taken  prisoner,  673,  677. 
Leslie,  David,   appointed  major-general  of  the  Scottish   army, 
ii.  609.     Contributes  to  the  victory  of  Marston  Moor,  614.     Is 
recalled  from   England,  628.     Defeats   Montrose   at  Philip- 
haugh,  629.     Massacre  of  the  prisoners  by,  ib.     Is  appointed 
commander  of  the    Scottish    army  against  Cromwell,   661. 
Position  and  prudent,  tactics  of,  ib.  Reduces  the  English  to  great 
straits,  662.    Is  defeated  at  Dunbar,  663.     Retreats  to  Stirling, 
664,  669. 
Leven,  Lord,  ii.  836. 
Lewis,  Isle  or,  attempt  to  colonise,  ii.  375.    Failure  of  an  attempt 

to  subjugate,  405. 
Lex  Rkx,  a  treatise  by  Rutherford,  burned  bv  order  of  the  estates, 

ii.  6*3. 
Liddal,  Sir  James,  i.  357. 
Liddkll,  Duncan,  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Helmstadt,  ii. 

970. 
Lignkrollbs,  Thomas  de,  accompanies  Moray  to  Scotland,  ii.  77. 
Ligonieh,  General,  commands  a  division  of  the  English   army 

against  the  Scotch  in  1745,  ii.  936. 
Lilburn,  Sir  John,  i.  225,  234. 
Lind8ay,  Christiana  dk,  entertains  Baliol,  i.  195. 
Lindsay,  Sir  Alexander,  i.  228. 
Lindsay,  Sib  James,  and  his  six  brethren,  i.  228. 
Lindsay,  Alexander,  i.  455. 
Lindsay,  Christian,  poems  of,  ii.  311. 
Lindsay,  Sib  David,  of  Glenesk,  i.  23«.     Combat  with  Lord  Wells, 

240. 
Lindsay,  Lord  David,  of  Byres,  trial  of,  i.  380. 
Lindsay,  David,  of  Crawford,  marriage  of,  i.  696. 
Lindsay,  Sir  David,  his  education  of  James  V.,  i.  432.  Dismissal, 
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433.    His  description  of  James's  subsequent  education,  434. 
Satires  of,  464.     Life  and  poetry  of,  497,  528. 
Lindsay,  David,  Rev.,  mentioned,  ii.  157.      Converts  Lennox,  163. 
Deputed  to  the  king,  182.      Joins   embassy  of  Colville   and 
Stewart,  185.     Imprisoned  in  Blackness  Castle,  194,  and   ii. 
423.     Discussion  on  episcopal  functions,  271.      Accompanies 
James  to  Norway,  337.    Crowns  the  queen,  338. 
Lindsay,  Sir  James,  of  Crawford,  i.  232, 234.    Adventures  of,  235. 
Lindsay,  Sir  John,  of  Brechin,  ii.  333. 

Lindsay,  Patrick,  defends  his  brother  before  thecouncil,  i.  380,  406. 
Lindsay,  Sir  William,  i.  226     Defeats  the  English,  237,  238. 
Lindsay,  Lord,  joins  plot  against  Riccio,  i.  760.     Pardoned,  ii.  39. 
Leads  confederates,  65.      Accepts  Bothwell's   challenge,  66. 
Queen's  threat  against,  67.     Conducts  her  to  Lochleven,  68. 
Compels  Mary  to  sign  her  abdication,  75.    Forces  Sinclair  to 
attach  the  great  seal  to  the  document,  ib.     Accompanies  Moray 
to  Lochleven,  78.    At  Langside,  84.    Chosen  commissioner  by 
Moray,  90.     Chosen  councillor  to  James  VI.,  153.     At  par- 
liament in  Stirling  Castle,  156.      Interposes  between  Morton 
and   Stewart,   158.      Share  in  first  Gowrie  conspiracy,  178. 
Joins  plot  against  Arran,  191. 
Lindsay,  Robert,  of  Pitscottie,  ii.  298.    [See  Pitscottie.] 
Lindsay,  Sir  Walter,  assassination  of,  ii.  404. 
Lindsay,  Lord,  a  leading  covenanter,  noticed, ii.  584, 625.    Created 

an  earl,  601. 
Lindsay,  Lieutenant,  at  the  massacre  of  Glencoe,  ii.  801,  802,  805. 
Lindsay,  Lady  Sophia,  assists  her  step-father,  the  Earl  of"  Argyll, 
to  escape  from  prison,  ii.  719.    Farewell  letter  from  Argyll 
to,  735. 
Linlithgow,  Castle  of,  built  by  Edward  I.,  i.  107.    Taken,  130. 
Linlithgow,  Palace  of,  i.  403,  461. 
Linlithgow,  discovery  of  silver  mines  near.  ii.  406. 
Linlithgow,  the  Earl  of,  his  vindictive  policy  against  the  High- 
landers, ii.  798. 
Linnen,  Thomas,  tried  for  alleged  accession  to  the  "Porteous 

Mob,"  ii.  887. 
Linning,  Thomas,  a  Cameronian  minister,  ii.  756. 
Literary  History,  i.  289,  474 ;  ii.  285,  969. 
Litster,  John,  Canon  of  St.  Andrew's,  i.  278. 
Litcrgy,  compilation  of  a,  for  Scotland,  by  Bishops  of  Ross  and 
Dunblane,  ii.  513.     It  is  sent  to  London  for  revisal,  ib.      Un- 
acceptable to  the  people  of  Scotland,  515.     Directions  about 
the,  ib.     Proclamation  enjoining  conformity  to,  ib.    Excited 
state  of  the  public  mind  about  the,  516.     Delayed  introduction 
of  the,  ib.     The  king  orders  immediate  observance  of  the,  ib. 
Agitati  >n  in  consequence  of  the  king's   command,  ib.      In- 
creasing opposition  to,  ib.     Supplications  to  the  council  about 
the,  618. 
Livingston,  Sir  Alexander,  i.  316.    Besieges  Edinburgh  Castle, 
318.     Imprisons  the  queen-dowager  and  her  husband,  319.   En- 
traps and  executes  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  321,  322.    Resigns  his 
office  to  his  son,  323.     Fall  of,  328. 
Livingston,  Mary,  i.  6U,  768. 

Livingston,  Lord,  dispatched  to  Scotland  with  proposals  of  ac- 
commodation from  England,  ii.  120.      Commissioned  to  con- 
fer on  the  queen's  restoration,  124. 
Livingston,  Rev.  John,  he  transmits  a  petition   from  the  cove- 
nanters, ii.  529.     The  king  orders  the  apprehension  of,  ib.     He 
returns  precipitately  to  Scotland,  ib. 
Livingston,  Captain,  killed  in  a  duel,  ii.  674. 
Livingstone,  Sir  Thomas,  ii.  781.     He  defeats  the  Highlanders  at 

Cromdale,  ii.  792,  800. 
Lgchalsh,  Alexander  of,  i.  385. 
Lochmaben  Castle,  i.  285. 
Lockhakt,  Sir  Geokge,  made  a  member  of  the  council  of  state, 

ii.  675.    Murdered  by  Chiesly  of  Dairy,  777. 
Lockhakt,  Sir  William,  appointed  solicitor-general,  ii.  777. 
Lockhakt,  George,  of  Carnwath,  appointed  commissioner  in  con- 
nection   with   the   union,    ii.    819.      Apprehension  of,   843. 
Noticed,  880. 
Lockhart,  Yodnger,  of  Carnwath,  joins  Prince  Charles,  i.  924, 

952. 
Lockhart,  Captain  Philip,  tried  and  executed  at  Preston,  ii.  875. 
Lockhart  Papers,  referred  to,  ii.  915. 
Lochleven  Castle,  i.  190  j  ii.  68,  83. 

Lochnandagh,  the  Bay  of,  landing  place  of  Prince  Charles,  ii.  915. 
Lochy,  Loch,  ii.  916. 

Logan,  Sir  William  and  Sir  Walter,  ii.  165. 
Logan,  Robert,  of  Restalrig,  share  in  Gowrie  conspiracy,  ii.  381. 

Letters  of,  381,  382.    Discovery  of  his  letters,  390. 
Logik,  Margarkt,  marriage  to  David  II.,  i.  206.      Divorce  and 

death,  212. 
Lollards,  the,  i.  276,  466. 

London,  visited  by  Alexander  III.  and  his  Queen,  i.  78.     Insurrec- 
tion in,  161. 
Longoeville,  Sir  Thomas  de,  surnamed  the  Red  Rover,  i.  102. 
Lonsdale,  Lord,  ii.  862. 
Lorn,  settles  in  Scotland,  i.  28. 

Lorn,  Lord  of,  attacks  Bruce,  i.  116,  122.    Defeated  by,  and  sur- 
renders to  Bruce,  127. 
Lorn,  John  of,  son  of  the  preceding,  defeated  by  Bruce,  and  takes 

refuge  in  England,  i.  127. 
Lorn,  Lord,  Earl  of  Middleton's  persecution  of,  ii.  690. 
Lorrain,  Cardinal  of,  intrigues  with  the  Queen-mother,  i.  617, 
626,  633,  634,  689.     His  speech  to  Throckmorton,  650.     Pro- 
poses that  Queen  Mary  should  marry  the  Archduke  Charles, 
715.     Sends  an  envoy  to  Mary,  758.     Letter  to,  from  Mary, 
ii.  86.    [See  Guise,  House  of.] 
Lothian,  a  priest,  executed,  i.  445. 
Lothian,  the  Earl  of,  commands  the  covenanting  forces  against 


Montrose,  ii.  621.  He  is  appointed  commissioner  to  General  As- 
sembly, 759.  He  reads  a  letter  from  the  king,  ib.  He 
addresses  the  assembly,  7G0.  His  abrupt  dissolution  of  the 
General  Assembly,  ib. 

Lothian,  Lady,  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Argyll,  her  last  interview 
with,  ii.  734. 

Lothians,  ceded  to  Malcolm  II.  in  1020,  i.  37.  Great  flood  in  1358, 
204. 

Loudoun,  Earl  of,  noticed  ii.  562,  566,  569,  670,  582,  584,  589, 
59s,  602.  His  address  to  Charles  I.  vindicating  the  covenanters, 
571.  Letter  signed  by,  573  Charge  of  treason  against,  ib. 
A  warrant  from  the  king  for  his  execution,  shortly  afterwards 
withdrawn,  ib.  His  liberation,  ib.  Letter  to,  from  Lord  ^avile, 
680.  Created  an  earl,  601.  Sent  by  the  council  to  the  king 
with  an  offer  of  mediation,  606.  His  advice  to  the  king,  635. 
His  brutal  behaviour  towards  Montrose,  657,  note.  His  con- 
cealment in  the  Highlands,  677. 

Loudon  Hill,  Battle  of,  i.  124. 

Louis  XIV.,  death  of,  ii.  847. 

Louth,  John  de  Bermingham,  Earl  of,  expels  the  Scots  from 
Ireland,  i.  148.  Revolting  treatment  of  Edward  Bruce 's  body 
by,  ib. 

Lovat,  Hew,  Lord,  his  fight  with  the  Macdonalds,  1.  585. 

Lovat,  Simon  Fraser,  Lord,  withdraws  his  clan  from  the  Jaco- 
bites, ii.  866.  Corresponds  with  Prince  Charles,  930.  Base 
intrigues  of,  933.  Meeting  between  Charles  and,  952.  Trial 
and  execution  of,  957. 

Luband,  Sir  Piers,  governor  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  enters  the 
service  of  Bruce,  i.  131. 

Lucy,  Tbomas  de,  i.  197. 

Lcndie,  William,  Archdeacon  of  North  Berwick,  his  defence  of 
Douglas  at  Otterburn,  i.  234. 

Lcndin,  Sir  Richard,  joins  Wallace,  i.  95.  Deserts  him,  ib.  His 
advice  to  the  English  army,  96. 

Lutyni,  Joseph,  a  servant  of  Queen  Mary's,  ii.  39.  Incident  in 
connection  with  Riccio  and,  39,  40,  and  Appendix,  vol.  ii. ,  note  B. 

Lyttleton,  Sir  Thomas,  ii.  829. 


M. 

Macalpin,  Kenneth,  reign  of,  i.  33. 

Macaizean,  Euphemia,  daughter  of  Lord  Cliftonhall,  trial  and 

execution  of,  for  witchcraft,  ii.  962. 
Macartney,  General,  i.  841. 
Macaulay,  Lord,  quoted,  ii.  745,  801,  note. 
Macbee,  John,  surnamed  Maccabeus,  i.  472. 
Macbeth,  slays  Duncan,  i.  38.     Succession,  defeat,  and  death  of,  ib. 
Macdonald,  revolt  of  the  clan,  ii.  408.    Impolitic  leniency  to  the 

chieftain  of,  ib. 
Macdonald,  Colin,  of  Keppoch,  threatens  Inverness,  ii.  781.    Feud 

with  Mackintosh  of  Moy,  ib. 
Macdonald,  Donald  Gorm,  proposes  to  assist  Elizabeth,  ii.  374. 
Macdonald,  Sir  Donald,  of  Lochalsh,  i.  421. 
Macdonald  of  Glengarry  and  his  retainers  at  the  battle  of  Kil- 

liecrankie,  ii.  786.     He  is  slain  there,  788. 
Macdonald  of  Sleat,  retires  to  Skye,  ii.  790.    Accused  of  treason, 

and  imprisoned,  843. 
Macdonald,  Sir  Alexander,  of  Sleat,  anxiety  of  Prince  Charles 

Edward  to  secure  his  assistance,  ii.  930.     Declares  himself  in 

favour  of  government,  933. 
Macdonald,  Sir  John,  one  of  the  "  Seven  Men  of  Moidart,"  ii.  914. 
Macdonald,  .(Eneas,. one  of  the  "  Seven  Men  of  Moidart,  ii.  914. 

Is  accidentally  killed,  945. 
Macdonald  of  Clanranald,  ii.  914.    His  interview  with  Charles 

Edward,  915.     Consents  to  join  him,  ib.    The  failure  of  his 

mission  to  the  Island  of  Sye,  916. 
Macdonald  of  Boisdale,  he  refuses  to  join  Charles  Edward,  ii.  914. 
Macdonald  of  Kinlochmoidabt,  consents  to  join  Prince  Charles 

Edward,  ii.  915. 
Macdonald  of  Keppoch,  takes  part  in  the  rebellion  of  1745,  ii.  916. 
Macdonald  of  Glenaladale,  major  of  the  Clanranald  regiment 

at  the  battle  of  Preston,  ii.  926. 
Macdonald,  Marshal,  Duke  of  Tarentum,  his  opinion  quoted, 

ii.  948. 
Macdonald,  Flora,  assists  Prince  Charles  Edward  to  escape,  ii. 

953.     Is  arrested,  note  ib.     Future  career  of,  ib. 
Macdocoals  of  Lorn,  tradition  in  the  family  of  the,  i.  117.    [See 

Lorn.] 
Macduff,  grand  uncle  of  Earl  of  Fife,  i.  89.     His  death,  101. 
Macduff,  John,  accused  of  taking  part  in  the  Gowrie  conspiracy, 

ii.  390.    Tried  and  executed,  ib. 
Macgill,  Sir  James,  clerk-register,  opposes  Mary's  divorce,  ii.  107. 

At  conference  on  Mary's  restoration,  125.    Chosen  councillor 

to  James  VI.,  153. 
Macgill,  David,  king's  advocate,  ii.  360. 
Macgill,  the  Rev.  Dr.,  of  Ayr,  author  of  "  A  practical  essay  on 

the  death  of  Jesus  Christ,"  ii.  907. 
Macgregor  Clan,  turbulence  of  the,  ii.  405.    Abolition  of  the,  ib. 

Their  plundering  habits,  854. 
Macgregor,  Rob  Roy,  marauding  expeditions  of,  ii.  854.    Dubious 

conduct  of,  at  the  battle  of  Sheriflmuir,  869,  note. 
Macgregor,  Captain  James,  son  of  Rob  Roy,  bravery  at  the 

battle  of  Preston,  ii.  928. 
Macguire,  Lord,  takes  part  in  the  Irish  Massacre,  ii.  600. 
MacIan  of  Glencoe,  delays  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  i.  799. 
His  feud  with  Breadalbane,  ib.  Offers  to  submit  after  the 
day  prescribed,  ib.  His  oath  received  by  the  sheritT,  ib. 
Orders  issued  for  the  destru  tion  of  his  clan,  800.  Murder  of, 
802.    ISee  Massacre  of  Glencoe.] 
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MacKail,  Hugh,  a  covenanter,  trial  and  condemnation  of,  ii.  697. 
His  behaviour  on  the  scaffold,  ib.     His  execution,  ib. 

Mack  at,  Lord  Reay,  levies  a  regiment  for  foreign  service,  i.  504. 
He  is  adjudged  a  trial  by  judicial  combat,  505. 

Mackat,  General  Hugh,  appointed  commander  of  the  Scottish 
forces,  ii.  748.  Manoeuvres  in  pursuit  of  Dundee,  782.  Conspi- 
racy among  his  troops,  783.  Marches  to  the  north,  785.  Position 
of  his  troops  at  Killi  crankie,  786.  His  total  defeat  there, 
788.  His  coolness  and  intrepidity,  ib.  His  retreat  to  Stirling, 
ib.  Defeats  a  body  of  Highlanders,  789.  Establishes  a  chain 
of  military  posts  in  the  Highlands,  791.  His  opinion  of 
Scottish  statesmen,  792. 

Mackenzie,  Sir  George,  lord-advocate,  his  cruelty  to  the  cove- 
nanters, ii.  716,  724.  Quoted,  729,  note,  and  779,  note.  De- 
prived of  his  office,  738.  Claims  the  protection  of  the  Estates, 
747.     His  opposition  to  the  vote  of  forfeiture,  748. 

Mackenzie,  the  Clan,  at  the  battle  of  Sheriffmuir,  ii.  867,  869. 

Mackintosh  of  Mot,  chief  of  the  clan  Chattan,  feud  with  Mac- 
donald  of  Keppoch,  ii.  781. 

Mackintosh,  BRu;ADiER,.of  Borlum,  marches  upon  Edinburgh  in 
1715.  858.  Takes  possession  of  Leith,  ib.  Joins  the  southern 
Jacobites,  859.  Assists  in  the  defence  of  Preston,  864.  Ac- 
cused of  treason,  877.    Escapes  from  Newgate,  ib. 

MacLauchlan,  William,  tried  for  alleged  accession  to  the  Por- 
te "us  Mob,  ii.  887. 

MacLacrin,  Professor,  ii.  920. 

Maclp.an,  Chief  of,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Harlaw,  i.  253. 

Maclean,  Lauchlan,  of  Do  wart,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Flodden, 
i.  409. 

Maclean  of  Dowart,  murdered,  i.  444. 

Macle  an,  Hector,  of  Dowart,  submits  to  James  V.,  i.  445. 

Maclean  of  Dowart,  ii.  7b2. 

Maclean  of  the  Isles,  commands  at  the  liattle  of  Glenlivat,  ii.  363. 

Maclean,  Bib  John,  at  the  battle  of  Sheriffmuir,  ii.  867,  868. 

Maclean,  Clan  of,  at  the  battle  of  Flodden,  i.  408.  At  the  battle 
of  Killiecrankie,  ii.  786. 

Maclellan,  guardian  of  Lord  Bomby,  ii.  493.  Murdered  by  the 
Earl  of  Douglas,  ib. 

Macleod  of  Dunvkgan,  insurrection  of,  i.  421. 

Macleod,  Neil,  Laird  of  Assynt,  assists  to  capture  the  Marquis  of 
Montrose,  ii.  654. 

Macleod  of  Macleod,  anxiety  of  Prince  Charles  to  secure  his 
assistance,  ii.  930.  Declares  himself  in  favour  of  government, 
933. 

Macleod  of  Mciravonsidb,  ii.  930. 

Macpherson  of  Cluny,  joins  Prince  Charles  with  a  reinforce- 
ment, ii.  933,  935.  Faithful  adherence  of,  to  Prince  Charles, 
954.     Aids  the  prince  to  escape,  ib. 

Magdalen  of  France,  married  to  James  V.,  i.  450.    Death  of,  451. 

Magdehurgh,  taken  by  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  ii.  606. 

Magnus,  King  of  Man,  joins  Haco,  King  of  Norway,  in  his  expe- 
dition against  Scotland,  i.  78.     Submits  to  Alexander  III.,  80. 

Magnus,  Dr.  Thomas,  mission  of,  to  Scotland,  i.  429. 

Magus  Moor,  murder  of  Archbishop  Sharp  at,  ii.  710,  714. 

Maitland  of  Lethington,  mission  from  the  reformers,  i.  639. 
Elected  speaker  in  parliament,  647.  His  speech,  648.  Sar- 
castic remarks  of,  693.  Mission  to  England,  and  reception,  702. 
His  second  mission,  707.  Hi*  return,  709.  Embassy  to  Eng- 
land, February,  1563,  714.  Attends  meeting  at  Berwick,  728. 
Dispatched  to  obtain  Elizabeth's  consent  to  Mary's  marriage, 
737.  Sneers  at  Book  of  Discipline,  ii.  7.  Modifies  suppli- 
cation of  General  Assembly,  10.  Advice  of,  to  Knox,  17. 
Conference  of,  with  the  reformer,  19.  Restored  to  favour  of 
the  queen  31.  Conference  at  Craigmillar,  36.  His  share  in 
the  plot  against  Darnley,  37.  Interview  with  Morton,  40. 
Advice  to  Sir  James  Melville,  53.  Attacked  by  Bothwell  and 
Huntley,  59.  Takes  refuge  with  Atholl,  ib.  Protests  against 
Mary's  marriage  with  Bothwell,  62.  Joins  the  confederates,  63. 
Interview  with  Throckmorton,  76.  Interview  with  Moray,  79. 
Vindication  of  confederates,  and  speech  in  parliament  in  1567, 
ib.  Accompanies  Moray  to  England,  90.  Sends  message  to 
Mary,  91.  Reply  to  Duke  of  Norfolk  at  conference,  ib.  In- 
terview with  him,  92.  Advocates  Mary's  divorce,  107.  Ac- 
cused of  murder  of  Darnley,  111.  Trial  postponed,  112.  Ac- 
quitted, 116.  Correspondence  with  Sussex,  120.  Is  besieged 
along  with  Kirkaldy  in  Edinburgh  Castle,  142.  Letter  to 
Burghley,  144.  Death  of,  145. 
.Maitland,  John,  younger,  of  Lethington,  delivered  to   Regent 

Morton,  ii.  145. 
Maitland,  Sir  John,  of  Thirlstane,  chancellor,  ii.  196.  Intrigues 
with  Elizabeth,  205.  Able  advice  of  to  James  VI.,  339.  Sus- 
pected implication  in  the  murder  of  Moray,  345.  Retires  from 
office,  ib.  Recalled  by  James,  353.  Noticed,  356.  Conspi- 
racy against,  359.  His  death  and  character,  365. 
Maitland,  Sir  Richard,  of  Thirlstane,  a  poet,  ii.  298.  Review  of 
his  poems,  298,  304. 

Majestatem  Regiam,  a  celebrated  law  treatise,  i.  215. 

Major,  John,  the  historian,  noticed,  ii.  285. 

Malcolm  I.,  acquisition  of  Cumberland,  i.  34.  Assassination  of,  35. 

Malcolm  II.,  succeeds  to  throne,  i.  37.  Defeats  the  Danes,  ib. 
Dispute  with  Canute,  ib.     His  death,  38. 

Malcolm  III.  (Canmore),  ascends  the  throne,  i.  38.  Espouses  the 
Princess  Margaret,  and  invades  England,  39.  Concludes  peace, 
and  again  invades  England,  40.  Concludes  peace  with  Wil- 
liam Rufus,  41.  Again  invades  England,  ib.  Death,  cha- 
racter, and  conduct,  43,  44. 

Malcolm  IV.,  succeeds  to  the  throne,  i.  66.  Overreached  by 
Henry  II. ,67.  Conspiracy  against,  ib.  Quells  insurrections 
in  Galloway  and  Moray,  and  defeats  Somerled,  ib.  Ceases  to 
govern,  68. 


Malhkrbr,  Sir  William,  found  guilty  of  treason  and  executed, 
i.  153. 

Malloch,  Mb.,  of  Murtrie  Shields,  ii.  859. 

Mallorib,  Sir  Peter,  charges  Wallace  with  treason,  i.  110. 

Malt-tax  riot  in  Glasgow,  ii.  884. 

Manchester,  i.  1.  James  VIII.,  proclaimed  at,  ii.  862.  The 
insurgent  troops  halt  at,  937. 

Manchester,  Earl  of,  ii.  614. 

Mandeville,  Roger  de,  one  of  the  competitors  for  the  crown,  i.  87. 

Mandeville,  Thomas,  Lord,  slain  at  the  siege  of  Carricki'ergus, 
i.  143. 

Manifestoes,  Scottish,  concerning  the  war  with  England,  ii.  581, 
582. 

Mansfield,  William  Murray,  Earl  of,  ii.  853. 

Mar,  Donald,  Earl  of,  elected  regent,  i.  185.  Slain  at  Dupplin,  ib. 

Mar,  Earl  of,  in  1368,  i.  210. 

Mar,  Earl  of,  in  1384,  i.  228. 

Mar,  Alexander  Stewart,  Earl  of,  his  marriage  with  the 
Countess  of  Mar,  i.  248.  Character  of,  252.  Commands  at 
the  battle  of  Harlaw,  253.     Death  of,  255. 

Mar,  Earl  of,  in  1431,  i.  266. 

Mar,  John,  Earl  of,  imprisoned  in  Craigmillar  Castle,  i.  352. 
Death  of,  ib. 

Mar,  Cochrane,  Earl  of,  favourite  of  James  III.,  i.  355. 

Mar,  James  Stewart,  Earl  of,  i.  707.  Successful  expedition  of, 
against  toe  Borderers,  709.  Created  Earl  of  Moray,  712.  [See 
Morat.] 

Mar,  Earl  or,  guardian  of  James  VI.,  ii.  53.  At  his  coronation, 
76.  One  of  the  party  against  Queen  Mary,  118.  Chosen 
regent,  131,  132.  Approves  of  Killegrew's  Mission,  138.  For- 
mally consents  to  Mary's  execution,  139.     His  death,  140. 

Mar,  Earl  of,  takes  possession  of  Stirling  Castle,  ii.  155.  As- 
sists to  restore  Morton,  ib.  Noticed,  164.  One  of  an  associa- 
tion for  the  rescue  of  Morton,  170.  Takes  part  in  the 
"  Raid  of  Ruthven,"  178.  Ordered  to  leave  the  kingdom,  188. 
Withdraws  to  Ireland,  190.  Returns,  191.  Conspires  against 
Arran,  ib.  Accused  of  treason,  194.  Noticed,  211,  347. 
Prince  Henry  committed  to  his  keeping,  369,  365.  With 
James  VI.,  at  Gowrle  House,  384.  Emliassy  of,  to  England, 
392.  Accompanies  the  king  to  London,  398.  His  contest 
with  the  queen,  401.     Reconciled  to,  ib. 

Mar,  Erskine  John,  Earl  or,  ii.  818.  His  letter  to  George  I.,  844. 
His  marriage,  845.  Withdraws  his  allegiance  from  the  king, 
ib.  Returns  to  Scotland,  ib.  His  address  to  the  Highlanders 
at  Braemar,  847.  Reluctance  of  his  tenantry  to  assist  him, 
848.  Takes  possession  of  Perth,  853.  Levies  contributions 
for  support  of  his  army,  ib.       Incapacity  of,  as  a  leader, 

866.  Refuses  to  leave   Perth,  857.      Marches   to    Dunblane, 

867.  His  position  at  the  battle  of  Sheriffmuir,  868.  His  re- 
treat to  Perth,  869.  Negotiates  with  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
870.  Destructive  tactics  of  his  army,  873.  Retires  to  France, 
874.  Treachery  of,  880.  Charged  with  embezzlement,  ib. 
Superseded  at  the  Jacobite  court,  ib. 

Mar,  Isabella,  Countess  of,  her  marriage  to  Alexander  Stewart, 
i.  249. 

Mar,  Counters  or,  ii.  401. 

Mar,  Earldom  or,  reverts  to  the  crown,  i.  268. 

March,  Eakl  or,  i.  76. 

March,  Patrick  Dunbar,  Earl  or,  competitor  for  the  crown, 

1.87. 
March.  Earl  or,  shelters  Edward  II.  after  battle  of  Bannockburn, 

i.  138. 
March,  Earl  or,  conduct  of,  after  the  battle  of  Dupplin,  i.  185. 

Goes  over  to  the  English,  and  swears  fealty  to  Edward,  188. 

Returns  to  the  Scottish  cause,  190.     Noticed,  191, 198, 201,  210. 
March,  Earl  or,  in   1377,  sacks  and  burns  Roxburgh,  i.  225. 

Noticed,  227,  233. 
March,  George  Dunrar,  Eabl  or,  his  daughter  affianced  to  the 

Duke  of  Rothsay,  i.  242.      Flees  to  England,   ib.      Invades 

Scotland,  244.    Defeats  the  Scots  at  West  Nesbit  and  Homil- 

don  Hill,  247.     His  return  to  Scotland,  251.     Death  of,  255. 
March,  George  Dunbar,  Earl  or,  deprived  of  his  estates  and 

'.m  prisoned  by  James  I.,  i.  267.     Retires  to  England,  268. 
March,  Counters  or,  delivers  Dunbar  to  the  Scots,  i.  91. 
March,  Black  Agnes,  Countess  or,  defends  Dunbar  against  the 

English,  i.  193. 
Marchmont,   Earl  or,  appointed  royal   commissioner,   ii.    762. 

Noticed,  814.      His  ridicule  of  Lord  Belhaven's,  speech   in 

parliament,  826.    [See  Sir  Patrick  Hume.] 
Margaret,  Queen  of  Malcolm  III.,  i.  39.    Death  and  character  of, 

41,  43. 
Margaret,  Queen  of  Alexander  III.,  1.  76.    Complaints  made  by, 

to  the  English  king,  ib.     Repairs  to  England,  78.     Delivered 

of  a  daughter  at  Windsor,  ib. 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Alexander  II.,  married  to  Eric,  King  of 

Norway,  i.  80.     Death  of,  ib. 
Margaret,  Princess  of  Norway,  i.   81.      Her  accession  to   the 

crown,  82.     Guardians  chosen,  ib.    Projects  of  Edward  I.  with 

regardto,ib.    [See  Appendix  to  vol.  i.,  note  A.]    Herdeath,  83. 
Margaret,  daughter  of  James   I.,  married  to  the   Dauphin   of 

France,  i.  262,  268.     The  English  try  to  intercept  her  on  her 

way  to  France,  ib.     Noticed,  274.     Death  of,  325. 
Margaret,  daughter  of  James  II.,  i.  345.     Marriage  of,  352. 
Margarkt  of  Anjou,  Queen  of  Henry  VI.  of  England,  i.  346. 

Courage  and  energy  displayed    by,  during  the  wars  of  the 

Roses,  ib. 
Margaret,  queen  of  James  III.,  negotiations  respecting  the  mar- 
riage of,  i.  349.     Lands  at  Leith,  ib.     Marriage  of,  350.     Her 

death  and  character,  :559. 
Margaret,  queen  Lf  Jaim^  IV.,  journey  to,  and   receptiuu   in 
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Scotland,  i.  392.    Marriage  to  James  IV.,  393.    Gives  birth  to  a 
son,  395,  396.   Appointed  regent,  412.  Character  and  conduct  of, 
413.    Marries  Earl  of  Angus,  ib.     Deposed  from  regency,  414. 
Refuses  to  give  up  the   young  king,   416.      Surrender  and 
flight  to  England,  ib.     Delivered  of  a  daughter,  and  death  of 
her  youngest  son,  417.     Deserted  by  Home  and  Angus,  418. 
Arrives  at  her  brother's  court,  ib.     Her  return,  419.     Recon- 
ciliation and  quarrel  with  Angus,  421.     Charges  against  her 
by   Bishop  Gawin  Douglas,  424.     Treachery  to  Albany,  425. 
Intrigues  and  conduct  of,  428, 429, 431.     Writes  to  Albany,  431. 
Divorces    Angus,   435.      Acknowledges    Henry   Stewart    her 
husband,  ib.    Flight  and  return,  437.   Begs  the  protection  of  the 
king,  439.    Gives  up  Stirling  Castle  to  him,  440.    Death  of,  457. 
Mariscual,  Earl  of,  favourable  to  the  Reformation,  i.  460,  675. 
694.    At  the  funeral  of  James  VI.,  566.    Noticed,  571,  579,  581, 
585,  note.     Approves  of  the  conspiracy  against  Cardinal  Beaton, 
590.     One  of  Queen  Mary's  party,  ii.  118.     Chosen  councillor 
by  James  VI.,  187. 
Makischal,  Earl  of,  ii.  664.     Sent  to  England  with  troops  to 
assist  General  Leslie,  588.     Signs  the  Cumbernauld  bond,  615. 
Marischal,  Earl  of,  created  lord  privy  seal,  ii.  682. 
Marischal,  Earl  of,  proclaims  James  VIII.   at  Aberdeen,   ii. 
848.     Intrigues  with  the  Jacobites,  878.     His  sagacious  advice 
to  Charles  Edward,  913. 
Makischal,  Countess  of,  ii.  673,  note. 
Marjory,  daughter  of  King  William  the  Lion,  i.  71,  74. 
Marjory,  daughter  of  Robert  Bruce,  taken  prisoner  by  the  English, 

i.  118.     Her  marriage,  141.     Death  of,  143.     Noticed,  164. 
Markham,  Sir  Griffin,  conspiracy  of,  ii.  401. 
Marlborough,  John  Churchill,  Duke  of,  deserts  the  cause  of 
James  VII.,  ii.  741.    Noticed,  834.    Dismissed  from  office,  837. 
Receives  a  manifesto  from  James  VIII.,  844. 
Marmaduke,  Sir  John,  i.  99. 
Marriage  Law,  ii.  320. 

*'  Marrow  of  Modern  Divinity,"  the,  ii.  892.    Controversy,  con- 
cerning, ib.    Condemned  by  the  General  Assembly,  893. 
Marshall,  Richard,  i.  673. 
Marshall,  Rev.  Stephen,  sent  as  commissioner  from  the  English 

parliament,  ii.  607. 
Marston  Moor,  Battle  of,  ii.  613. 
Marten,  Henry,  ii.  641. 
Mary,  daughter  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  i.  44. 

Mary  de  Couci,  Queen  of  Alexander  II.,  i.  74.     Present  at  the 
marriage  of  her  son  with  Margaret  of  England,  76.    Espouses 
the  cause  of  the  Comyns,  77. 
Mary,  daughter  of  James  I.,  married  to  Count  de  Boucquan,  i.  274. 
Mary  of  Gueldres.    [See  Gueldres.] 

Mart,  daughter  of  James  II.,  married  to  Lord  Boyd,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Arran,  i.  345,  348.  Escapes  to  the  continent,  350.  Di- 
vorced from  the  Earl  of  Arran,  ib.  Married  to  Lord  Hamil- 
ton, ib. 
Mary,  Queen  of  England,  proposed  alliance  of,  with  James  V.,  i. 
431.  Accession  of,  674.  Her  persecution  of  the  Protestants,  ib. 
Mary  of  Guise.    [See  Guise.] 

Mary,  Queen,  birth  of,  i.  461,  and  562,  note.  Accession  of,  ib. 
Baptism,  566.  Keepers  of  her  person,  571.  Treaty  of  mar- 
riage, 575.  Seizure  of,  576.  Coronation,  579.  Embarks  for 
France,  614.  Treaty,  and  solemnization  of  her  marriage  with 
the  Dauphin,  622.  Assumes  title  of  Queen  of  England,  626. 
Interview  with  English  ambassador,  650.  Death  of  her  hus- 
band, Francis  II.,  652.  Sends  commissioners  to  Scotland, 
654.  Interview  with  Bedford  and  Throckmorton,  ib.  In- 
terview with  John  Lesley,  655.  Refuses  to  ratify  treaty 
with  Elizabeth,  and  her  motives,  ib.  657,  658.  Refused 
a  safe  conduct  by  Elizabeth,  65a.  Reply  to  the  ambas- 
sador, 65^.  Embarkation,  and  arrival  in  Scotland,  ib. 
Reception  of,  698.  State  of  the  kingdom,  699.  Celebrates 
mass,  700,  and  ii.  4,  3.  Summons  parliament,  and  interview 
with  Knox,  ib.  Treatment  of  the  Protestants,  704.  Public 
entry  into  Edinburgh,  ib.  Progress  through  the  central 
counties,  705.  Accident  at  Linlithgow,  and  reception  at  Perth, 
ib.  Dislike  to  Chatelherault  and  his  son,  706.  Discounte- 
nances the  catholics,  ib.  Desires  an  interview  with  Elizabeth, 
707.  Conduct  to  Chatelherault  and  Arran,  709.  Proposal 
of  marriage  by  King  of  Sweden,  ib.  Projected  interview 
with  Elizabeth,  her  disappointment,  710.  Progress  to  the 
north,  711.  Refuses  Huntley's  invitation,  712.  Refused  en- 
trance into  Inverness,  ib.  Illness  of,  and  interview  with  Knox, 
713.  Proposals  of  marriage,  715.  Conduct  with  Chastellet, 
ib.  Melville's  character  of  her,  716,  and  ii.  4,  14.  Interview 
with  Knox  at  Lochleven,  ib.  Interview  with  Knox  while 
hawking,  717,  and  ii.  4,  14.  Opens  parliament,  ib.  Inter- 
view with  Knox,  718.  Visit  to  the  Highlands,  719.  Negoti- 
ations for  marriage,  720,  729.  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester, 
proposed,  731.  Residence  at  St.  Andrew's,  and  conversations 
with  Randolph,  730.  First  interview  with  Darnley,  732.  Dis- 
appointed by  Elizabeth,  733.  Proposes  to  marry  Darnley, 
and  her  motives,  734.  Seeks  Elizabeth's  and  Moray's  ap- 
proval, 738.  Interview  with  Moray,  739.  Seeks  consent  of 
Convention,  740.  Reply  to  Throckmorton  regarding  her 
marriage,  741.  Dispatches  Hay  to  England,  743.  Defeats 
the  plots  of  Moray  and  Argyll,  745.  Measures  against 
Moray,  747.  Letter  to  Paul  de  Foix,  ib.  Reply  to  Elizabeth's 
intercession  for  Moray,  748.  Marries  Darnley,  749.  Her 
affection  for  him,  750.  Proceedings  against  Moray,  ib.  Mes- 
sage from  Elizabeth,  and  her  reply,  ib.  Marches  against 
Moray,  753.  Applies  for  aid  to  the  King  of  Spain  and  the 
Pope,  754.  Visit  to  Fife  and  Dundee,  ib.  Proclamation 
against  insurgent  nobles,  ib.  Reply  to  intercessions  of  Eliza- 
beth, 755.    Pecuniary  difficulties  of,  ib.    Expels  insurgents, 


and  visits  Lochmaben  Castle,  756.  Remonstrance  with  Eliza- 
beth, ib.  Joins  Catholic  league,  758,  and  il.  28,  29.  Con- 
spiracy against  her,  762.  Opens  parliament,  764.  Her 
account  of  the  murder  of  Riccio,  766.  Danger  and  illness 
of,  767.  Interview  with  the  conspirators,  770.  Escapes  to 
Dunbar,  ib.  Refuses  to  perform  the  promise  extorted  from, 
her,  771.  Returns  to  Edinburgh,  and  discovers  Darnley's 
guilt,  ib.  Retires  to  Edinburgh  Castle,  772.  Exertions  to- 
reconcile  her  nobles,  and  birth  of  a  son,  ib.  Religious  views, 
and  proclamation,  ii.  3.  Distribution  of  ecclesiastical  reve- 
nues, 8.  Collision  with  the  Protestants,  13.  At  the  trial  of 
Knox,  17.  Perplexing  position  with  regard  to  religion,  22. 
Reply  to  demands  of  the  Protestants,  and  its  reception  by 
the  assembly,  24,  25.  Influence  of  French  envoys  in  her 
counsels,  29.  Quarrels  with  Darnley,  31.  Interview  with 
him  before  the  privy-council,  32.  Reply  to  his  statement  of 
grievances,  33.  Visits  Bothwell  when  wounded,  35.  Her 
dangerous  illness  at  Jedburgh,  ib.  Return  to  Edinburgh,  and 
misery  of,  36.  Secret  conference  at  Craigmillar,  ib.  Visits 
Darnley  at  Glasgow,  41.  Her  altered  behaviour  to  him,  42. 
Letters  to  Bothwell,  ib.  Return  of,  to  Edinburgh  with  Darnley, 
and  behaviour  towards  him,  44.  Her  movements  on  the  night 
of  the  murder,  46.  Behaviour  after  the  murder,  49.  Removes 
to  Seton,  ib.  Reply  to  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  50.  Letter  from 
the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  to,  ib.  Letter  to,  from  Elizabeth,  51. 
Refuses  to  delay  trial  of  Bothwell,  ib.  Her  imprudent  con- 
duct, 52.  Visits  her  son  at  Stirling  Castle,  63.  Letters  to 
Bothwell,  her  abduction,  64.  Return  to  Edinburgh  Castle,  55. 
Banns  of  marriage  with  Bothwell,  56.  Marries  him,  and  her 
apology,  57.  Conduct  after  marriage,  and  shameful  treatment 
by  Bothwell,  60.  Manifesto  and  proclamation  of,  62.  Attempt 
to  seize  her  person  at  Bothwick,  ib.  Takes  refuge  in  Dunbar 
Castle,  63.  Her  adherents,  64.  Advances  from  Dunbar  with 
an  army,  and  meets  the  confederates  at  Carberry  Hill,  ib.  In- 
terview with  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  66.  Surrenders  to  confederate 
nobles,  ib.  Her  treatment  from  them,  67.  Conducted  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  her  reception,  ib.  Conveyed  to  Lochleven  Castle, 
and  warrant  for  her  commitment,  68.  Alleged  letter  to  Both- 
well,  and  public  feeling  against  her,  69.  Casket  with  proofs 
of  her  guilt,  70.  Her  party  reconstructed,  71.  Refuses  to 
give  up  Bothwell,  74.  Forced  to  sign  abdication,  75.  Her 
abdication  proclaimed,  76.  Attempted  flight,  and  failure,  82. 
Her  escape  from  Lochleven,  83.  Proceeds  to  Hamilton,  and 
assembles  Council,  ib.  Nobles  who  supported  her,  and  bond 
for  her  defence,  ib.  Applies  to  England  and  France  for  help, 
ib.  Defeated  at  Langside,  and  takes  refuge  in  England,  84.  Her 
letters  to  Elizabeth,  85.  Demands  a  personal  interview  with 
her,  86.  Third  letter  and  offer  to  refer  her  cause  to  the 
English  queen,  ib.  Dispatches  Lord  Fleming,  with  letters 
to  Charles  IX.,  Catherine  de  Medici,  and  Cardinal  Lor- 
raine, ib.  Interview  with  Middlemore,  refuses  to  submit  to 
Elizabeth's  judgment,  and  removal  to  Bolton,  88.  Consents 
to  the  conference  for  the  decision  of  her  cause,  »9.  Chooses 
commissioners,  90.  Interview  with  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  91. 
Opening  of  conference,  complaint  against  the  regent  and 
party,  ib.  Secret  message  from  Moray,  conference  transferred 
to  Westminster,  93.  Consents  to  regent's  proposals,  and  sends 
her  commissioners  to  Elizabeth,  94.  Withdraws  her  consent, 
95.  The  conference  at  Westminster,  95,  96.  Her  commmis- 
sioners  obtain  an  audience  of  Elizabeth,  96.  Propose  a  com- 
promise, protest,  and  withdraw  from  the  conference,  97.  Re- 
jects Elizabeth's  proposal  to  resign  the  crown,  99.  Letter  to 
her  commissioners,  ib.  They  accuse  Moray,  100.  Her  depu- 
ties called  before  the  privy-council,  101.  Removed  to  Tutbury, 
efforts  for  her  deliverance,  102.  Deceived  by  Moray,  103. 
Her  schemes,  104.  Proposed  marriage  with  Norfolk,  105. 
Writes  Elizabeth,  and  Elizabeth's  proposals,  ib.  Her  reply, 
106.  Her  divorce  refused,  107.  Removed  to  Coventry,  110. 
Her  authority  proclaimed  in  Scotland,  116.  Negotiations  for 
her  restoration,  123.  Visited  by  Cecil  and  Mildmay,  ib. 
Letter  to  Elizabeth,  ib.  Commissioners  sent  to  London  to 
confer  on  her  restoration,  124.  Conference  broken  up,  125. 
Letters  to  Norfolk  deciphered,  133.  Consultation  about  put- 
ting her  to  death,  136.  Interrogated  as  a  criminal,  137. 
Scheme  to  put  her  to  death,  it  is  frustrated,  140.  Her  hope- 
less condition,  145.  Sends  a  present  to  her  son; — its  re- 
jection, 160.  Her  deplorable  condition,  174.  Memorial  to 
Elizabeth,  and  her  petitions  rejected,  175.  Correspondence 
with  the  Master  of  Gray,  202.  Offers  to  sign  a  bond  for  the 
protection  of  Elizabeth's  life,  203.  Melancholy  condition  of, 
216.  Her  letter  to  Paget,  218.  Letter  to,  from  Morgan,  219. 
Her  letters  conveyed  to  Walsingham,  ib.  Renews  her  inter- 
course with  Babington,  220.  Her  arrest,  and  the  seizure  of 
her  papers,  222.  Evidence  of  Nau  and  Curie,  223.  Commission 
for  her  trial,  ib.  Her  reply  to  Elizabeth,  224.  Consents  to 
appear  before  the  judges,  225.  Trial  at  Fotheringay  Castle, 
ib.  Trial  at  Westminster,  227.  Her  condemnation,  228.  Pro- 
clamation of  her  sentence,  229.  Brutal  treatment  by  Paulet, 
ib.  Her  last  appeal  to  Elizabeth,  ib.  Warrant  for  her  exe- 
cution, 232.  Her  reception  of  its  bearers,  234.  Her  prepara- 
tion for  death,  ib.   Her  execution,  235—237.  Her  character,  237. 

Mary,  daughter  of  James  VII.,  married  to  William  of  Orange,  ii. 
740.  Proclaimed  queen,  741.  Courage  and  prudence  of,  795- 
Her  death,  806.    Amiable  character  and  disposition,  ib. 

Marys,  the  "  Four,"  see  also  Fleming,  Beaton,  Seton,  andi 
Livingston,  i.  614. 

Mason,  Sir  John,  i.  617. 

Matilda,  Queen  of  Henry  I.  of  England,  i.  59. 

Matilda,  Queen  of  David  I.,  i.  60. 

Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  I.  of  England,  i.  60,  63. 
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Matilda,  daughter  of  King  Robert  Bruce,  I.  164. 

Matthew  of  Westminster  quoted,  i.  119. 

Maud,  Queen  of  Henry  I.  of  England,  i.  44. 

Ma-ole,  Sir  Thomas,  his  brave  defence  of  Brechin  Castle,  and  death, 
i.  108. 

Maolk,  Harry,  at  the  battle  of  SherifFmuir,  ii.  868. 

Mauley,  Sir  Edmund,  Seneschal  of  England,  slain  at  the  battle  of 
Bannockburn,  i.  138. 

Madkics,  Rabanus,  a  learned  Scotchman,  i.  57. 

Madvisjhebe,  Monsieur  dk,  his  mission  to  the  Scottish  court,!.  755. 

Maxwell,  Lord,  taken  prisoner  at  Solway  Moss,  i.  460.  Sub- 
scribes the  bond  to  Henry  VIII.,  and  returns  to  Scotland,  5C6. 
Imprisoned,  581,  582.  Gives  up  Caerlaverock  to  Henry  VIII., 
593.  Imprisoned  by  Regent  Arran,  ib.  Appointed  warden 
of  the  West  Marches,  599,  and  ii.  146.  Noticed  604,  611,  616, 
and  n.  171.  Treachery  of,  612.  In  favour  of  the  reform- 
ation, 637.     Created  Earl  of  Morton,  ii.  175.    [See  MoMo*.] 

Maxwell,  Lord,  dispute  with  Arran,  ii.  201.  His  defiance  of  the 
authority  of  James  VI.,  332.  Taken  prisoner,  333.  Intrigues 
with  other  popish  lords,  334.  Slain  in  a  conflict  with  the 
Johnstones,  491. 

Maxwell,  Lord,  revenges  the  death  of  his  father,  405,  491.  His 
treacherous  murder  of  Sir  James  Johnstone,  ib.  Execution 
of,  ib. 

Maxwell  or  Tebregles,  submits  to,  and  entertains  Queen  Mary, 
i.  756. 

Maxwell,  David,  capture  and  execution  of,  ii.  333. 

Maxwell,  Bishop  of  Ross,  ii.  512. 

Maxwell,  Sir  GnOROK.of  Pollock,  ii.  966. 

Maximilian,  Emperor,  i.  395,  399. 

Medici,  Catharine  dk,  i.  669,  715,  758;  ii.  66.  Her  ungenerous 
conduct  to  Queen  Mary,  720. 

"  Meikle-moethep  Meo,"  story  of,  ii.  492. 

Meldkdm,  William,  Laird  of  Binns,  the  M  Squire  Meldrum  "  of  Sir 
David  Lindsay.     Attack  made  upon  by  Stirling  of  Kcir,  i.  420. 

Meldrum,  Old,  i.  126. 

Melfort,  Lord,  il.  723.  Rapacity  of,  731.  His  apostacy,  737. 
Noticed,  747.     Treasonable  letters  written  by,  780. 

Melrose  Abbey,  noticed,  i.  50,  55,  and  588.  Alexander  II.  buried 
in,  75.  Founded  by  David  I.,  167.  Plundered  by  the  English, 
155.  The  heart  of  King  Robert  Bruce  buried  in,  165.  James, 
Earl  Douglas,  buried  in,  235.  Sir  William  Douglas,  Knight 
of  Liddesdale,  buried  in,  313. 

Mf.i  rose,  Battle  of,  i.  436;  ii.  494. 

Mei.kose,  the  Monks  ok,  their  possessions,  i.  181. 

Mki.kose,  Abbot  of,  i.  344. 

Mki.rose,  Abbot  of,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Linlithgow,  i.  437. 

Melville,  James,  of  Carnbee,  one  of  the  conspirators  against  Car- 
dinal Beaton,  i.  596,  666.     Assists  in  the  murder,  697. 

Mklvil,  Sir  James,  his  mission  to  England,  i.  725.  His  graphic 
description  of  Elizabeth's  reception  of  him,  726.  His  inter- 
view with  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  727.  Returns  to  Scotland,  lb. 
His  account  of  Ric;io,  7:55,  note.  Quoted,  757,  and  note,  Ib. ; 
ii.  44,  note;  62,  note;  61).  Inter, •i-.l.-s  with  Mary  for  the 
insurgent  noblemen,  ib.  His  advice  to  Mary  and  Kiccio,  761, 
768.  His  mission  to  Elizal>eth,  773.  Warns  Mary  against 
marrying  Bothwell,  ii.  -63.  Interview  of,  with  Throckmorton, 
73.  Meets  Moray  on  his  arrival  in  Scotland,  78.  Consulted 
by  James  VI.,  187.  His  reception  of  Wahingham,  188.  Dis- 
creet policy  of,  207.  Warns  James  VI.  of  liothwell's  con- 
spiracy, 346. 

Melvii.,  Sir  Robkict,  sent  by  the  insurgents  to  ask  assistance  from 
Elizabeth,  i.  753.  His  letter  to  Cecil,  ii.  55,  70.  MM  UN 
confederacy  against  Bothwell,  ib.,  66.  His  treacherous  Con- 
duct towards  Queen  Mary,  61.  His  mi-si  .n  to  England  and 
return,  ib.,  72.  His  interview  with  Mary  at  Lochleven,  73,  74  ; 
and  at  Bolton  91.  Sent  with  a  secret  message  to  Mary,  93. 
Sentence  of  attainder  pronounced  against,  130.  Surrcn>hr»  :,. 
tiie  English,  144.  Given  up  to  Regent  Morton,  146.  His 
treacherous  advice  to  Gowrie,  192,  196.  His  embassy  to  the 
English  court,  232. 

Melvil,  Andrew,  principal  of  the  College  of  St.  Andrew's,  banished, 
ii.  190.  Returns  to  Scotland,  211,  270.  Situation* 
to,  lb.  His  influence  in  the  church,  271.  Regent  Morton 
attempts  to  gain  his  adherence,  273.  Charge  brought  against, 
277.  His  removal  to  St.  Andrew's,  278.  His  discourse  in  the 
General  Assembly,  2*2.  His  interview  with  James  VI.,  183. 
Accompanies  the  Mag  to  the  north  of  Scotland,  363.  Accusa- 
tions made  against,  371, 377.  He  is  charged  with  sedition,  41*. 
His  courage  in  presence  <>f  the  king  and  council,  420.  His 
flight  into  England,  ib.  A.ianison's  declaration  against,  426. 
His  answer,  427.  Resumes  his  labours  in  St.  Andrew's,  431. 
Anecdote  of,  433.  Elected  moderator  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, ib.  Lectures  in  presence  of  the  king,  435.  At  the 
coronation  of  Anne,  Queen  of  James  VI.,  439.  Latin  poem 
cotuposid  by,  ib.  His  kindness  to  Adamson,  440.  His  inter- 
view with  the  king,  441.  Sent  to  Holyrood  House,  447.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  estates,  451.  His  bold  address  to  the  king,  452, 
461.  Deprived  of  the  pastorship,  462.  The  king's  dread  of, 
463,  465.  His  eloquent  defence  of  the  ministers,  475.  Charges 
brought  against,  476.  Imprisoned,  ib.  Removes  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Sedan,  ib. 

Melvil,  Sir  Anhrkw,  master  of  Queen  Mary's  household,  ii.  225. 
His  last  interview  with,  235. 

Melvil,  James,  nephew  of  Andrew,  his  description  of  Knox,  ii. 
269,  278.  He  accompanies  James  VI.  to  tiie  north  of  Scotland, 
363.  His  discourse  at  the  meeting  of  synod,  St.  Andrew's, 
430,439.  Appointed  commissioner,  448.  His  successful  inter- 
views with  the  king,  448,  452,  461,  467,  473,  475.  Efforts  to 
eusnare,  ib.    Banbhed,  476.    Noticed,  970. 


Melville,  Lord,  appointed  secretary  of  state,  ii.  777.  Appointed 
commissioner  for  Scotland,  793.  Excepted  by  James  VI 1. 
from  his  promised  indemnity,  795.  Deprived  of  his  office, 
803  and  note. 

Memorial  to  the  pope,  i.  152.    To  the  French  government,  ii.  880. 

Memorial  stones,  i.  22. 

Menainville,  M.  de,  embassy  of,  ii.  183.  Intrigues  of,  184.  His 
letters  conveyed  to  Walsingham,  185.     His  departure,  ib. 

Mendoza,  a  Spanish  ambassador,  ii.  197,  217. 

Menteith,  Comyn,  Earl  of,  urges  the  danger  of  delaying  the 
coronation  of  Alexander  III.,  i.  75.  Opposes  the  designs 
of  Henry  III.  of  England,  i.  77.     Death  of,  ib. 

Menteith,  Walter  Stewart,  Earl  of,  joins  Bruce  in  opposing 
the  Maiden  of  Norway's  right  to  the  throne,  i.  82. 

Menteith,  Alexander,  Earl  of,  submits  to  Edward  I.  after  the 
battle  of  Dunbar,  i.  91. 

Menteith,  Sir  John,  betrays  Wallace,  i.  110. 

Menteith,  Alan,  Earl  of,  one  of  the  supporters  of  Bruce,  i.  115. 

Menteith,  Mirdoch,  Earl  of,  slain  at  Dupplin  Moor,  i.  h>5. 

Menteith,  Earl  of,  is  taken  prisoner  at  Halidon  Hill,  1. 188.  Exe- 
cuted, 199. 

Menteith,  Earl  of,  commands  a  party  of  the  royalists  at  the 
battle  of  Sauchieburn,  i.  363. 

Menteith,  Earl  of,  i.  629.  One  of  the  commanders  of  the  army 
of  the  congregation,  642.     Noticed,  694. 

Menzies'  Clan,  ii.  788. 

Mknzies,  Mr.,  of  Culdarcs,  a  bill  of  high  treason  found  against, 
ii.  877. 

Merckr,  a  Scottish  merchant,  i.  226. 

Mercer,  of  Aldik,  joins  Charles  Edward,  ii.  919. 

Merchants  of  Edinburgh,  the,  i.  580. 

Mvhi -histon,  N aimer  of.    [See  Napier.] 

Mkriadbt,  Hkkvr  ds,  i.  327,  373. 

Mersr,  ravaged  by  the  English,  I.  426.  The  description  of  a 
covenanter's  communion  in,  ii.  702. 

Merse,  MeK  of  thk,  i.  226. 

M    !■-    ,  STNOD  OF,  11.  432. 

MhSNAKiR,  a  French  ambassador,  i.  6ul. 

Metals,  introduction  of  inti  Scotland,  i.  34. 

Mkthven,  Battle  of,  between  Itruce  and  the  English,  i.  116. 

Methvkn,  Paul,  a  reformer,  trial  and  excommunication  of,  ii.  13. 

Mkwtas,  Sir  Pktkr,  I.  704. 

Middi.emorr,  sent  with  letters  to  Mary  aud  Regent  Moray,  ii.  87. 
Interview  with  Ma: 

MiPPL»Toif,  General,  assumes  the  command  of  the  Scottish  roy- 
alists, ii.  674.  Is  defeated,  and  escajies  to  the  continent,  ib. 
Is  appointed  royal  commissioner,  682.  His  dissolute  habits, 
M3,  His  treatment  of  the  Marquis  of  Argyle,  684.  Tyran- 
nical behaviour  of,  Ii.  688.  His  persecution  of  Lord  Lorn,  690. 
His  progress  through  the  west,  691.     Downfall  of,  692. 

Mill,  Walter,  trial,  death,  and  its  effects,  i.  680. 

Mu.Lt.8,  Thomas,  his  mission  to  England,  ii.  214. 

Mii.lf.nakv  Petition  fr<  m  the  Puritans  to  James  VI.,  il.  468. 

Mn  ton,  Lord,  il.  910. 

Ministers,  the  HHI||l|»l  refuse  to  sign  Adamson's  bond,  il. 
426.  Their  interview  with  James  VI.,  429.  Increase  of  their 
numb,  is, 444.  Tin  ir  poverty,  449.  Retirement  of  some  of  the 
hading,  469.  Apprehension  and  banishment  of  several,  472. 
They  protest  against  the  king's  proceedings,  473.  Interview 
between  the  king  and  eight,  474.  Oppressive  treatment  of,  477. 
Protest  against  the  five  articles  of  Perth,  4*7.  Petition  against 
the  liturgy,  618.  Visit  London,  593.  Their  popularity,  ib. 
Mode  of  inducting,  676.  Charges  resigned  by  a  large  number, 
691.  Restoration  of  some  of  the  ejected,  700,  753.  Declare 
their  want  of  confidence  in  government,  742.  Differences 
among,  766.  Power  given  to,  by  parliament,  767.  Carstairs 
interposes  with  King  William  on  their  behalf,  763.  Feelings 
with  regard  to  the  union,  771.  Modes  of  appointing  and 
electing,  776,  890.     Character  of  the  Seceding,  897. 

Minokitk  Friars,  Comyn  slain  in  the  convent  of  the,  L  114. 
Noticed,  146. 

Minstheus  early,  i.  286,  312,  314. 

Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Borders,  ii.  601. 

Mitchell,  James,  arrest  of,  for  shooting  at  Archbishop  Sharp, 
ii.  706.  His  confession  on  promise  of  pardon,  ib.  Promise 
revoked.  707.     His  torture  aud  execution,  70*. 

"  Mitton,  the  Chapter  of,"  a  skirmish  between  the  Scotch  and 
English,  i.  161. 

Moffat,  a  Jesuit,  trial  and  acquittal  of,  ii.  409. 

Mom  n.  Lord,  ii.  841. 

"  Moidart,  thk  Seven  Men  of,"  ii.  914. 

Mombkrnrad,  M.,  ii.  161. 

Monasteries,  i.  221. 

Moncrieff,  Rev.  Alexander,  one  of  the  first  Seceders,  ii.  897, 
898.     Deposed,  901,  905. 

Monboddo,  Lord,  i.  297,  note. 

Moncrieff,  James,  lord -advocate,  ii.  795,  note. 

Monet  in  the  early  ages,  i.  220,  370. 

Monk,  General,  character  of,  ii.  679.  His  policy  in  connection 
with  the  parliament,  680.  Deceptive  conduct  of,  ib.  Appointed 
commander-in-chief,  6»1.  Created  Duke  of  Albemarle,  682. 
His  treacherous  behaviour  to  the  Marquis  of  Argyle,  685. 

Monmouth,  Duke  of,  commands  the  royal  army  at  tbe  battle  of 
Bothwell  Bridge,  ii.  713,  and  note,  ib.  Obtains  an  act  of 
indemnity  for  the  insurgents,  714,  716.  Prepares  to  invade 
England,  732.     Ruin  of  his  expedition,  736.     Execution  of,  ib. 

Monopolies,  i.  218,  ii.  704. 

IfOKM  Of  1-Vui.i.s,  ii.  959. 

Monro,  General,  ii.  555,  559.     Severiiies  of,  578,  608,  644. 

MoMTAUtJK,  Earl  of  Salisbury.    [See  Salisbury.] 
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Montfichet,  William  de,  warden  of  Dundee,  i.  130. 

Montfort,  Simon  de,  Earl  of  Leicester,  i.  76. 

Montgomkrie,  Siecr  Lorges  de,  sent  to  Scotland  with  French 
troops,  i.  591. 

Montgomery,  Alexander,  description  of  his  poetry,  ii.  307,  308. 

Montgomery,  Robert,  ii.  423. 

Montgomery,  Lord,  ii.  584. 

Montgomery,  Sir  James,  one  of  the  commissioners  sent  to  offer 
the  crown  to  William  and  Mary,  ii.  749.  Becomes  a  member 
of  "  the  Club,"  777.  Intrigues  with  the  Jacobites,  793.  Dis- 
honesty of,  795.     Death  of,  796. 

Monthermkr,  Ralph,  Earl  of  Gloucester.    [See  Glodcester.] 

Montmorency,  Constable,  i.  617.  Opposition  to  Queen  Mary's 
marriage  with  the  Dauphin,  621. 

Montkeuil,  a  French  envoy,  ii.  633,  637. 

Montrose,  taken  by  Wallace,  i.  95.  James  VIII.  proclaimed  at, 
ii.  Mft. 

Montkose,  David  Lindsay,  Earl  of  Crawford,  Duke  of,  at  the 
battle  of  Sauchieburn,  i.  363. 

Montrose,  First  Earl  of,  killed  at  Floddon,  i.  408. 

Montrose,  Third  Earl  of,  chosen  councillor  to  James  VI.,  ii.  153. 
At  meeting  of  parliament  In  Stirling  Castle,  156.  Share  in  first 
Gowrie  conspiracy,  178.  Signs  a  bond  for  release  of  the  king, 
185.  Aids  his  escape,  186.  Chosen  councillor,  187.  Chosen 
guardian  to  young  Lennox,  191.  Joins  in  a  plot  for  assassi- 
nating Angus,  200.  Made  prisoner  at  Stirling  by  the  banished 
lord*,  212.     Made  prisoner  by  King  James,  353. 

MoNTimsF.,  James  Gkaham,  the  Great  Marquis  of,  j"ins  the 
popular  party,  ii.  622,  532.  Proceedings  in  the  north,  556. 
Takes  Aberdeen,  658.  Abandons  the  cause  of  the  covenanters, 
665.  Leads  his  army  into  England,  5*3.  Defection  of,  5*7. 
Imprisoned,  595.  Sketch  of  his  early  career,  615.  Signs  the 
Cumbernauld  bond,  lb.  Again  imprisoned,  616.  Offers  his 
services  to  the  king,  ib.  Appears  to  waver  in  his  allegiance, 
617.  Attempts  to  retrieve  the  royal  cause  in  Scotland,  ib. 
Joined  by  a  body  of  Irish  soldiers,  618.  Defeats  the  cove- 
nanters at  Tippermuir,  619.  Obtains  possession  of  Perth,  ib. 
Again  defeats  the  covenanters  at  the  Bridge  of  Dee,  620.  His 
manoeuvres  in  the  north,  621.  Invades  Argyleshire,  622. 
His  victories,  623— 626.  Fate  of  his  sons,  ib.  Marches  to  the 
south,  627.  Defeated  at  Phil  ipliaugh,  629.  Flight  to  the  con- 
tinent, 634.  Treacherous  letter  from  Charles  II.  to,  653.  Re- 
turns to  Scotland,  ib.  His  defeat,  ib.  Sufferings  and  adven- 
tures of,  654.  Taken  prisoner,  and  conveyed  to  Edinburgh,  655. 
Condemned  without  trial,  656.  His  conference  with  the  clergy, 
ib.  Summoned  before  parliament,  657.  His  defence,  ib. 
Lines  written  in  prison  by,  658.  His  dying  speech  and  exe- 
cution, 658,  659.  His  character  and  appearance,  ib.  Ac- 
count of  his  heart,  note  ib.,  and  Appendix  H.  to  vol.  ii.  977. 

Montkose,  First  Dues  of,  ii.  842.  Appointed  Secretary  of  State 
for  Scotland,  845. 

Moors,  Sir  James  Douglas  slain  by  the,  in  Spain,  i.  165. 

Moravia,  Sir  Thomas  dk,  i.  202. 

Moray,  insurrection  in,  i.  67 — 73. 

Mokay,  Angus,  Eakl  of,  insurrection  and  death,  i.  60.  Title 
bestowed  on  Earls  of  Mar,  67. 

Moray.  Sir  Andrew,  of  Bothwell,  joins  Wallace,  and  is  slain  at 
Stirling  Bridge,  i.95,  96. 

Moray,  Sir  Andrew,  son  of  the  preceding,  accompanies  Wallace 
to  England,  i.  97.  Chosen  regent,  186.  Capture  of,  187.  Re- 
turn of,  1*9.  Again  chosen  regent,  191.  Anecdote  of,  192. 
Invades  England,  ib.     Death  and  character,  194. 

Moray,  David,  Bishop  of,  i.  115,  168—176,  278. 

Moray,  Thomas  Randolph,  Earl  of,  joins  Bruce,  i.  115.  Taken 
prisoner  by  the  English,  116.  Deserts  the  cause  of  Bruce, 
127.  Taken  prisoner  by  Douglas,  ib.  Created  Earl  of 
Moray,  131.  Gallant  capture  of  Edinburgh  Castle  by,  ib. 
Commands  at  the  battle  of  Hannockburn,  133,  136.  Anecdote 
of,  134.  Expedition  of,  to,  and  exploits  in  Ireland,  141—143, 
Returns  to  Scotland,  144.  Assists  in  the  capture  of  Berwick, 
147.  Appointed  tutor  to  the  heir  of  the  throne,  148.  Defeats 
the  English,  155.  His  mission  to  France,  156.  Invades  Eng- 
land, 158.  Appointed  regent,  1H4.  Able  administration  of, 
ib.     HI-  death,  suspected  to  have  been  caused  by  poison,  185. 

Moray,  Andrew,  Bishop  of,  i.  178. 

Mokay,  Randolph,  Eari.  of,  eldest  son  of  the  Great  Randolph, 
slain  at  the  battle  of  Dupplin  Moor,  i.  185. 

Moray,  Randolph,  Earl  of,  brother  of  the  preceding,  i.  186. 
Chosen  regent,  189.  Taken  prisoner,  191.  Slain  at  Neville's 
Cross,  198. 

Moray,  Earl  of,  I.  230,  232.     At  the  battle  of  Otterburn,  233. 

Moray,  Eakl  of,  in  1402,  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Ilomildon 
Hi.l.  i.  218. 

Moray,  Sir  Thomas,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Harlaw,  i.  253. 

Moray,  Archibald  Douglas,  Earl  of,  i.  324.  Forfeited,  334. 
Slain  at  Arkinholme,  337. 

Moray,  James  Crichton,  created  Earl  of,  i.  334. 

Moray,  Earl  of,  defeats  the  Mackintoshes,  i.  439. 
Moray,  James  Stewart,  Earl  of,  the  Great  Regent,  defeats 
the  English,  i.  613.  Character,  634.  Noticed,  637,  639,  640, 
642.  His  last  interview  with  the  queen  regent,  643.  Par- 
liament appoints  him  one  of  the  Council  of  Twelve,  649. 
Noticed,  653,  654.  His  mission  to  Queen  Mary,  655.  Dupli- 
oity  of,  656.  Invites  Knox  to  return  to  Scotland,  677.  Joins 
the  congregation,  684.  Expedition  of  against  the  queen  regent, 
685.  Subscribes  the  Book  of  Discipline  694.  Receives  Queen 
MaryatLeith,698.  Noticed,  700.  His  letter  to  Elizabeth,  703. 
Sent  to  quell  the  Borderers,  705.  Created  Earl  of  Moray, 
712.  Defeats  Huntley,  713.  Opposes  Knox,  718.  Let- 
ter of,  to  Cecil,  723.    Attend*  meting  at  Berwick,  728.     Per- 


plexing position  of,  733.  Withdraws  from  curt,  736.  Inter- 
view with  Mary,  739.  Refuse*  consent  to  her  marriage  ib. 
Supposed  plots  of,  745.  Summoned  to  court,  ib.  Appeals  to 
Elizabeth,  746.  Alleged  conspiracy  against,  747.  Denounced 
as  a  rebel,  750  Takes  up  arms,  752.  Seeks  assistance  from 
Elizabeth,  and  is  disappointed,  753.  Offers  submission,  ib. 
Retreats  to  Carlisle,  756.  Treatment  of,  by  Elizabeth,  ib. 
Summoned  before  parliament,  758.  Return  to  court,  769. 
Pardon  of,  771.  Advices  Knox  to  plead  guilty,  ii.  17.  Ab- 
sents himself  from  assembly,  19.  Conference  at  Craigmillar, 
36.  Retires  to  France,  62.  His  assistance  sought  by  the 
confederates,  59.  Fidelity  to  the  queen,  74.  Dispatches 
messenger  to  England,  ib.  Appointed  regent,  76.  Departure 
from  France,  77.  Interview  wilh  Elizabeth,  and  arrival  in 
Scotland,  78.  Entrance  into  Edinburgh,  and  reception,  ib.  In- 
terview with  Mary  at  Lochleven,  ib.  Declared  regent;  inter- 
view with  Throckmorton  and  Lethington,  79.  Conduct  on 
escape  of  the  queen,  83.  At  Langside,  84.  Offers  to  submit 
to  Elizabeth's  judgment,  87.  Proceeds  against  Mary's  friends, 
88.  Conspiracy  against  him,  89.  Summons  parliament,  il>. 
Commanded  by  Elizabeth  to  lay  down  his  arms,  90.  Sum- 
moned to  appear  against  Mary,  ib.  Uis  commisioners,  ib. 
His  defence,  92.  Sends  Mulvill  with  secret  message  to  Mary, 
93.  Privately  gives  proofs  of  Mary's  guilt,  ib.  Interview 
with  Elizabeth,  94.  At  conference  at  Westminster,  95.  Pro- 
duces his  proofs,  98.  Confronted  with  Mary's  commissioners, 
101.  Receives  pernvssion  to  return  to  Scotland,  ib.  Allegtd 
plot  against,  103.  Reconciled  to  Norfolk,  ib.  Arrives  in 
Scotland,  and  summons  convention  at  Stirling,  ib.  Marches 
against  the  Borders,  104.  Imprisons  Chatelherault  and 
Herries,  ib.  Marches  against  Argyll  and  Huntiey,  ib.  Re- 
duces the  clans.  His  reception  of  the  proposals  sent  by  Boyd, 
107.  Summons  assembly  of  estates,  ib.  Delivers  Norfolk*, 
correspondence  to  Elizabeth,  108.  Subserviency  to  Elizabeth, 
112.  Invests  Tower  of  i  arlaw,  and  captures  Northumberland, 
ib.  Requests  Elizabeth  to  deliver  Mary  into  his  hands,  113. 
Offers  to  deliver  Northumberland  to  the  English  queen,  i!>. 
Assassination,  character,  and  funerai  of,  114.  His  communica- 
tions with,  and  proposals  to  the  General  Assembly,  251.  His 
character,  and  the  effect  of  his  death,  253. 
Mokay,  tjik  Countess  of,  ii.  870. 
Moray,  Andrew  Forman,  Bishop  of.  [See  Forman.] 
Moke,  Roger,  his  connection  with  the  Irish  massacre,  ii.  600. 
MoMVUXK,  Hugh,  constable  of  Scotland,  i.  167. 
Moreville,  Kichard  de,  constable  cf  Scotland,  i.  170,  ISO. 
Morgan,  agent  of  Queen  Mary,  ii.  219 
Morham,  Sir  Herbert  de,  executed,  i.  119. 
Mortimer,  Catharine,  mistress  of  David  II.,  murdered,  i.  204. 
Mortimer,  Roger,  Lord,  i.  142, 143.    Commander  of  the  English 

troops  in  Ireland,  144. 
Morton,  Earl  of,  i.  392.     Slain  at  the  battle  of  Flodden,  409. 
Morton,  Earl  of,  i.  419. 

Morton,  James  Douglas,  Fourth  Earl  of,  lord  chancellor,  i.  716. 
Enters  into  plot  against  Riccio,  760.  Urges  the  queen  to  be- 
stow the  crown  on  Darnley,  769.  Deprived  of  chancellor- 
ship, 771.  Absents  himself  from  assembly,  ii.  19.  Pardoned, 
39.  Solicited  to  join  plot  against  Darnley,  40.  Visits  Earl 
of  Angus,  ib.  Arms  party  for  the  protection  of  the  prince, 
54.  Protests  against  Mary's  marriage  to  Bothwell,  62.  Leads 
confederates,  65.  His  behaviour  to  Mary,  67.  At  corona- 
tion of  James  VI.,  76.  Accompanies  Moray  to  Lochleven, 
78.  At  Langside,  *4.  Chosen  commissioner  by  Moray,  90. 
Refuses  tc  viter  Edinburgh  on  Lethington's  trial,  112.  Aids 
Lennox  ir.  laying  waste  the  country,  119.  Congregates 
forces,  and  proceeds  against  Huntley,  122.  Commissioned 
to  confer  on  Mary's  restoration,  125.  At  attack  on  Stir- 
ling, 131.  Delivers  up  Northumberland,  134.  Approves  of 
Killegrew's  scheme,  138.  Formally  consents  to  Mary's 
death,  139.  Letter  from  Elizabeth,  elected  regent,  140.  At- 
tempts to  negotiate  with  Grange  and  Lethington,  141.  Elec- 
tion confirmed,  142.  Rejects  Kirkaldy's  terms  of  submission, 
144.  Marches  against  the  borders,  and  appoints  wardens,  146. 
Invades  the  patrimony  of  the  church;  his  rapacity,  ib.  Con- 
ference with  Killegrew,  148.  Refuses  to  meet  Huntingdon, 
and  Elizabeth's  message,  149.  Submits  to  meet  him,  150. 
His  interview  with  Argyll  and  Atholl,  151.  Coalition  against, 
ib.  Resignation  of,  15*2.  Receives  an  indemnity,  153,  156. 
Delivers  up  Edinburgh  Castle,  154.  Instigates  Mar  to  seize 
regency,  ib.  Invited  to  Stirling  by  James,  155.  Chosen 
councillor,  156.  His  behaviour  at  the  parliament  in  Stirling 
Castle,  ib.  Invites  the  opposing  lords  to  a  banquet,  15*. 
Accused  of  death  of  Atholl,  ib.  Proceeds  against  the  Hamil- 
tons,  159.  Besieges  Hamilton  Castle,  160.  Dislike  to  Len- 
nox, 163.  Unfavourable  reports  against,  164.  Interview  with 
Bowes,  165.  Applies  to  Elizabeth,  166.  Accused  before 
council,  167.  Committed  for  trial,  168.  Intrusted  to  the  care 
of  Captain  Stewart,  171.  His  trial,  ib.  Conference  with 
Durie  and  Balcalquall,  ib.  Found  guilty,  172.  Dispatches  a 
letter  to  James,  ib.  Conduct  during  his  last  hours,  ib.  His 
dying  confession,  and  execution,  173. 
Morton,  Lord  Maxwell,  Fifth  Earl  of,  signs  the  bond  for  release 
of  king  from  Gowrie,  ii.  185.  Joins  Gray's  plot,  210.  Cele- 
brates mass  at  Lincluden,  214.  Arrest  and  imprisonment 
of,  ib. 
Morton,  William  Douglas,  Seventh  Earl  of,  appointed  lien- 
tenant-general,  ii.  349.  Quarrel  with  Lord  Maxwell,  404. 
Morton,  William  Douglas,  Eighth  Earl  of,  sent  to  see  the  decla- 
ration of  peace  published  in  the  Scottish  camp,  ii.  564. 
Noticed,  570.  One  of  the  commissioners  sent  by  Charles  I. 
to  treat  with  the  Scots,  589. 
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Morton,  William  Douglas,  Tenth  Earl  of,  removed  from  the 
council,  ii.  706. 

Morton,  James  Douglas,  Twelfth  Earl  of,  ii.  842. 

Mossman,  executed  for  coining  false  money,  ii.  145. 

Moss  -troopers.    ISee  Border  freebooters.] 

Moron- JOY,  THI  Earl  of,  ii.  392. 

Mowbray,  Sir  John  de,  attempts  to  capture  Wallace,  i.  110. 

Mowbray,  Geoffrey,  i.119. 

Mowbray,  Sir  Philip  de,  defeated  by  the  Scots,  i.  124.  Governor 
nf  Stirling  Castle,  132.  His  truce  with  Edward  Bruce,  ib. 
Enters  the  service  of  Bruce,  139,  142.  Goes  to  Ireland  with 
Edward  Bruce,  and  is  slain,  148. 

Mowbray,  Sir  John  de,  slain,  i.  186. 

Mowbray,  Alexander  lk,  joins  David  Bruce's  party,  i.  189,  190. 

Mowbray,  Sir  William,  taken  prisoner  by  the  Scots,  i.  459. 

"Moy,  the  Root  of,"  ii.  946. 

Moynk,  Jacobite  council  held  at,  ii.  847. 

Monro,  Captain,  commands  the  Camemniansat  Dunkeld,  ii.  790. 

Munro,  Sir  Hobebt,  of  Foulis,  ii.  933.  Slain  at  the  battle  of 
Falkirk,  944. 

Mcrciiision,  THE  Laikd  of.  ii.  355. 

Mubderac,  John,  Laird  of  Moydart,  a  notorious  freebooter,  i.  619. 

Murray,  Patrick,  of  Perth,  fate  of  his  son,  i.  f>29. 

Murray,  Andrew,  of  Tullibardiue,  treachery  and  execution  of, 
i.  185. 

Murray,  Sir  William,  of  Tullibardinc,  deserts  the  court  of  queen 
recent,  i.  629,  ii.  65.  Accuses  Bothwell  of  Darnley's  murder, 
66.     Heads  a  conspiracy  against  Regent  Moray,  89,  152,  155. 

Murray,  James,  of  Tullibardine,  challenges  Bothwell,  ii.  66. 

Murray,  Wililam,  of  Tullibardine,  ii.  390,  note. 

"Murray,  Meiki.e  John."  ii.  388. 

Murray,  Sir  Patrick,  his  mission  to  the  ministers  in  the  north, 
ii.  460. 

Murray,  Sir  Gideon,  slain  at  Auldearn,  ii.  625. 

Murray,  William,  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Tullibardine,  executed, 
ii.  629. 

Murray,  Sir  Patrick,  of  Auchtertyre,  summoned  to  produce  a 
guarantee  for  his  loyalty,  ii.  850.  Taken  prisoner  at  Sheriff- 
muir,  86». 

Murray,  James,  aids  the  Jacobites,  ii.  853. 

Murray,  Lord  Charles,  assists  to  defend  Preston  against  the 
royalists,  ii.  864.     Taken  prisoner,  865.     Tried,  876. 

Murray,  John,  of  Broughton,  mission  to  France  in  connection  with 
the  Jacobites,  ii.  911.  Intrigues  of,  913,  930.  Taken  prisoner, 
952.     Turns  king's  evidence  against  Lord  I^ovat,  957. 

Murray,  Loud  George,  joins  Charles  Edward,  ii.  919.  Plan  of 
attack  proposed  by,  at  Preston,  926.  Noticed,  930,  935.  His 
quarrel  with  the  Duke  of  Perth,  936.  Commands  a  divisinn 
of  the  Jacobite  army,  937.  Dextrous  manoeuvre  of,  ib.  Ad- 
vises Charles  to  retreat  to  Scotland,  9^8.  SkinnMi  with  t..«i 
English  at  Clifton,  939.  At  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  943. 
Takes  posression  of  the  town,  944.  Noticed,  946,  947.  Un- 
successful, attempt  to  surprise  the  English  at  Nairn,  948.  At 
the  bRttie  of  Culloden,  950.     Retires  to  Holland,  952. 

Murray, -Sir  David,  joins  Charles  Edward,  ii.  924. 

Musgrave,  Lord,  i.  198,202. 

Musgrave,  Sir  Thomas,  i.  226.    Defeated  and  made  prisoner,  227. 

Musgrave,  Sir  Philip,  ii.  644. 

Musgrave,  John,  commands  the  English  Borderers  at  Sol  way 
Moss,  i.  460. 

Music  in  the  time  of  James  IV.,  i.  652. 

Musselburgh,  pmaltkw  of  Mm  Scotch  and  English  forces  at,  before 
the  battle  of  Pinkie,  i.  606,  607.  Chapel  of  the  Lady  of  Loretto 
near,  690.     Noticed,  ii.  64,  924. 


N. 

Nairn,  Lord,  at  the  gathering  at  Braemar.ii.  846.  Taken  prisoner 
at  Preston  «65.  Tried  for  high  treason  and  condemned,  875. 
Respited,  876.     His  release,  877. 

Nairn,  Lord,  joins  Charles  Edward,  ii.  919.  Proclaims  James  VIII. 
at  Perth,  920.  Mentioned,  924,  925.  At  the  battle  of  Pres- 
ton, 925.     Retires  to  the  continent,  952. 

Nairn,  Rev.  Thomas,  ii.  901,  902. 

Nairn,  Duke  of  Cumberland's  army  halts  at,  ii.  947,  948. 

Nairne,  Major,  his  trial  ami  execution  at  Preston,  ii.  875. 

Nairnk,  Miss,  a  Jacobite  lady,  courageous  behaviour  of,  ii.  928. 

Napier,  Lord,  imprisoned  in  Edinburgh  Castle,  ii.  616.  Present 
at  conference  with  Montrose,  617.  Released  from  prison,  627. 
At  battle  of  Phiiiphaugh,  629. 

Napiee,  Master  «  f,  noticed,  ii.  624,  625,  627. 

Napier,  John,  of  Merchiston,  inventor  of  logarithms,  ii.  381, 
note,  971. 

Napier,  Barbara,  trial  of,  for  witchcraft,  ii.  341,  961. 

Naskby,  Battle  of,  ii.  631. 

Nau,  secretary  to  Queen  Mary,  evidence  of,  against  Mary,  ii.  223. 

Navarre,  King  of,  i.  654. 

Navy,  measures  of  James  IV.  to  improve,  i.  389,  546. 

Nesbit  Moor,  action  of,  i.  201. 

Nesbit  West,  defeat  of  the  Scots  at,  i.  247. 

Netherlands,  Edward  I.  endeavours  to  interrupt  the  trade  between 
Scotland  and  the,  i.  149.     Trade  of  Scotland  with,  545. 

Neville's  Cross,  OR  Durham,  Battle  of,  i.  198. 

Neville,  Robert,  at  the  bottle  of  Roslin,  i.  107,  note  ib. 

Newark,  surrender  of  Charles  I.  to  Scotch  army  at,  ii.  633. 

Nkwbattle  Abbey,  James  IV.  meets  Queen  Margaret  at,  i.  392. 

Newbottle,  Abbot  of,  interview  of,  with  James  and  the  Ruthven 
conspirators,  ii.  179. 

Newb  flu,  Lord,  resists  James  VI.  at  Court  of  Session,  ii.  376. 


Newburn,  skirmish  at,  ii.  584. 

Newbury,  Battle  of,  ii.  614. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  i.  67,68.  Baliol  pays  homage  to  Edward  I. 
at,  89.  Threatened  by  Wallace,  97.  Musters  of  the  English 
army  at,  98,  149.  Assaulted  by  Douglas,  233.  Mentioned, 
405;  it.  574,  583,  586,  614,  618,  636,  934.  Attempt  upon,  by 
the  Jacobites,  856. 

Newcastle,  Marquis  of,  ii.  607,  613.     Flees  to  the  continent,  614. 

Newton,  Adam,  a  monk,  papal  nuncio,  i.  146. 

New  Year's  Day,  changed  to  1st  January,  ii.  379. 

Niddry,  Laird  of,  escapes  from  James  VI.,  ii.  346. 

Nisbet,  John,  of  Hardhill,  bravery  of,  at  the  battle  of  Drumclog, 
ii.  712. 

Nisbet,  Sir  William,  executed  after  battle  of  Phiiiphaugh,  ii.  629. 

Nithsdade,  Earl  of,  as  royal  commissioner,  holds  a  convention  of 
the  Estates,  ii.  503. 

Nithsdale,  Earl  of,  joins  Montrose,  ii.  618 

Nithsdale,  Eabl  of,  at  the  gathering  at  Braemar,  ii.  846.  Taken 
prisoner  at  Preston,  865.  Tried  and  condemned  for  hiyh 
treason,  875.     His  escape  from  the  Tower,  8"G. 

Nobility,  submission  of,  to  Edward  I.,  i.  86,  92,  93.  Jealousy  of, 
towards  Wallace,  99.  League  among  the,  365.  Policy  of 
James  V.  for  reducing  the  power  of,  446.  Degeneracy  of  the, 
539.  Treachery  of  the,  605,  612  ;  see  also  Appendix  to  vol  i. 
Note  E.  E.  Improvement  in  manners  of  the,  ii.  326.  Attempt 
of  James  VI.  to  reconcile  the  feuds  of  the,  330. 

Nonjcbors,  Scottish,  ii.  836. 

Norfolk,  Earl  of,  discontented  with  Edward  I.,  i.  102. 

Norfolk,  Duke  of,  invades  Scotland,  i.  459. 

Norfolk,  Duke  of,  presides  at  conference  on  Mary's  cause,  ii.  91. 
Endeavours  to  reconcile  Mary  to  the  regent,  92.  Interview  of, 
with  Lethington,  ib.  Secret  interview  of,  witli  Moray,  ib.  Pro- 
posed marriage  with  Mary,  103.  Letters  to  the  regent,  106. 
Withdraws  from  court,  108.  His  plot  discovered,  ib.  Com- 
mitted to  Tower,  ib.  New  conspiracy,  arrest,  trial,  and  execu- 
tion, 133. 

Norham,  conference  at,  i.  84.    Treaty  of,  in  1559,  624. 

Noriiam,  Castle  of,  dismantled  by  David  1.,  i.  61.  Baliol  swears 
fealty  to  Edward  I.  in,  89.     Captured  by  the  Scots,  406. 

Normans,  Anglo,  settlement  of,  in  Scotland,  i.  66. 

North,  Lord,  ii.  830. 

Northumberland,  Henry  Percy,  Earl  of,  invades  Scotland,  1. 
226.  Retakes  Berwick,  226.  Noticed,  228,  230,  247.  Con- 
spires against  Henry  IV.,  248.  Takes  refuge  in  Scotland, 
249.     Negotiations  for  betrayal  of,  ib. 

Northumberland,  Earl  of,  in  IMS,  i.  447. 

Northumberland,  Earl  of,  in  1668,  ii.  98,  108.  Rebellion  of, 
109.  Takes  refuge  in  Scotland,  110.  Captured  by  Moray,  112. 
Betrayed  by  Morton,  and  executed,  134. 

Norway,  conquest*  of  Harold,  King  of,  in  north  of  Scotland,  i. 
45,  46.  Disputes  between,  and  Alexander  III.,  78.  Treaties 
with,  80,  262.  Dispute  with,  341.  Settlement  of  dispute 
between  Scotland  and,  349. 

Norway,  Margaret  or.    [Set  Margaret.] 

Nottingham,  standard  of  Charles  I.  raised  at,  ii.  606. 

Nottingham,  Earl  of.  Marshal  of  England,  i.  236. 

Nottingham,  Earl  of,  protests  against  the  union  with  Scotland, 
II.  830.     Removed  from  office,  876. 

Nr«,  Rev.  Philip,  one  of  the  commissioners  to  the  General 
Assembly,  ii.  607.     Mentioned,  611. 


O. 

Oath,  the  Coronation,  taken  by  Charles  II.,  ii.  669.  James  VII. 
declines  to  take  the,  72x. 

Oath  or  Assurance  conjoined  with  Oath  of  Allegiance,  ii.  761. 

Oath  or  Abjuration,  ii.  776,  889. 

Oath,  the  Bubgess,  ii.  904. 

Ochiltbee,  Andrew,  Lobd,  joins  plot  against  Riccio,  i.  762. 
Mentioned,  ii.  130.  Appointed  one  of  James  VI.'s  councillors, 
156.  Invites  Moray  to  court,  342.  Intercedes  for  Bothwell, 
351.     Appointed  lieutenant  and  warden  of  the  Borders,  372. 

Ochiltbee,  Lobd,  tried  for  leasing-maklng,  ii.  506.  Imprisoned 
for  twenty  years,  ib.     Set  at  liberty  by  Cromwell,  ib. 

O'Connob,  the  Prince  of  Conna-ight,  i.  132. 

Octavians,  the,  ii.  366,  407. 

0 'DoNNtx,  Prince  of  Tirconnel,  i.  387. 

O'DONNEL,  1.  401. 

Ooilvie,  Sir  Walter,  slain,  i.  238. 

Ouilvie,  Sib  Alexandeb,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Harlaw,  i.  252. 

Ogilvie,  Sir  Walteb,  i.  268. 

Ogilvie,  Henbt,  Master  of  Arts,  i.  278. 

Ogilvie,  Lord,  ii.  162. 

Ogilvie,  Sib  David,  joins  Montrose,  ii.  626. 

Ooilvie,  Lobd,  ii.  627,  628,  630. 

Ogilvie  of  Invebquhabity,  executed,  ii.  629. 

Ooilvie  of  Babba,  Governor  of  Dunnottar,  ii.  673,  note. 

Ogilvie  of  Boin,  ii.  856. 

Ogilvie,  Lobd,  joins  Prince  Charles  Edward,  ii.  933.  Escapes  to 
Norway,  952. 

Ogilvy,  a  Jesuit,  cruel  treatment  of,  ii.  409.  His  trial  and  exe- 
cution, ib. 

Ogle,  Sir  Alexandeb,  i.  201. 

Ogle,  Sib  Kobebt,  token  prisoner  at  battle  of  Otterburn,  i.  234. 

Ogle,  Lobd  Robebt,  i.  254.  Defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Earl  of  Angus,  268. 

O'Kyan,  Colonel,  an  Irish  officer  under  Montrose,  ii.  621.  Taken 
prisoner  and  executed  at  Edinburgh,  629. 

Olipuant,  David,  ancestor  of  the  Oiiphants,  i.  63,65. 
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Oliphant,  Sib  William,  appointed  governor  of  Stirling  Castle, 

i.  104.     Defends  the  castle  against  Edward  L,  109.    Surren- 
ders, and  is  sent  to  the  Tower,  110. 
Oliphant,  William,  Governor  of  Perth,  i.  129. 
Olipdant,  Lord,  taken  prisoner  at  Solway  Moss,  i.  461.      Sub- 

scribes  the  bond  to  Henry  VIII.,  and  returns  to  Scotland, 

566. 
Oliphant,  Lord,  in  1572,  ii.  143. 

o'Neale,  Sir  Phelim,  assists  in  the  Irish  massacre,  ii.  600. 
Orange,  Prince  of.    [-See  William  III.] 
Orange,  Princess  of.    [See  Mart.] 
Orbiston,  justice-clerk,  ii.  557.     He  is  dispatched  to  York  with  a 

supplication  from  the  covenanters,  ib. 
Orkney,  i.  4, 37,  45,  47.    Death  of  Haco  at,  79.   Death  of  the  Maiden 

of  Norway  at,  83.     Ceded  to  Scotland,  349.     Rebellion  in,  444. 

Visited  by  James  V.,  455.    Annexed  to  the  throne,  456. 
Orkney,  Bishop  op,  i.  62. 
Orkney,  Adam  Bothwell,  Bishop  of,  marries  Queen  Mary  and 

Bothwell,  ii.  57.    Chosen  commissioner  by  Regent  Moray,  90. 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  policy  of  the  regent,  96, 101.    Forfeited, 

130.     Charges  brought  against,  244,  255. 
Orkney,  Bishop  of,  i.  349. 

(  (rkney,  Harold,  Earl  of,  insurrection  of,  i.  71.    Murdered,  73. 
Orkney,  Earl  of,  i.  336,  354. 
Orkney,  Robert  Stewart,  Earl  of,  imprisoned  and  executed, 

ii.  408. 
Ormiston,  the  Laird  of,  his  share  in  Darnley's  murder,  ii.  46,  47. 

<  Irmiston,  Hob,  one  of  he  conspirators  against  Darnley,  ii.  45. 
Ormond,  Marquis  of,  ii.  632. 

ormond,  Marquis  of.    [See  James  Stewart,  Duke  of  Ross.] 
Ormond,  Botler,  Duke  of,  dismissed  from  office  by  George  I., 

ii.  845.     Intrigues  with  Cardinal  Alberoni,  878. 
Ormsbt,  William,  appointed  justiciary  of  Scotland,  i.  93. 
O'Rourke,  delivered  up  to  Elizabeth  by  James  VI.,  ii.  340. 

<  >smyn,  the  Moorish  King  of  Granada,  i.  165. 
Ostia,  Alberic,  Bishop  of,  papal  legate,  i.  63. 

O'Sullivan,  quartermaster-general  to  Prince  Charles  Edward, 

ii.  922,  930,  946,  952. 
Oswald,  i.  49. 

<  >TTERBURN,  BATTLE  OF,  i.  234. 

Otterburn,  Sir  Adam,  i.  447,  453. 

Oxburgh,  Colonel,  ii.  865.    A  bill  of  high  treason  found  against, 

877.    Found  guilty,  ib.     Executed  at  Tyburn,  ib. 
Oxford  publishes  an  answer  to  the  petition  of  the  Puritans,  ii.  468. 


P. 

rAntJA,  ii.  379,  383. 

Paget,  Charles,  conspires  against  Elizabeth,  ii.  219. 

Paisley,  Abbey  of,  Cluniac  monks  at,  i.  167.  Robert  III.  buried 
in,  250.  Noticed,  386 ;  ii.  861,  864.  Prince  Charles  Edward 
levies  a  contribution  on,  941. 

Taisley,  Abbot  of,  i.  384,  429,  661. 

Palatine,  Elector,  marries  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  VI., 
ii.  408.  Driven  into  exile,  412.  Receives  assistance  from 
James  VI.,  ib.  Anxiety  of  Charles  I.  for  his  restoration,  505. 
English  and  Scottish  parliaments  promise  assistance  to,  597. 

Palestine,  David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  sails  for,  i.  71.  Edward  I. 
commands  his  heart  to  be  sent  to,  126.  Robert  Bruce  wishes 
his  heart  deposited  in  the  Holy  Sepulchre  In,  163.  David  II. 
meditates  an  expedition  to,  212.  Intended  expedition  of 
James  IV.  to,  400. 

P\nmdre,  Lord,  joins  the  Jacobites  in  1716,  ii.  848,  868. 

Paster,  David,  Bishop  of  Ross,  ii.  661. 

Panter,  Patrick,  his  mission  to  France,  i.  419. 

Papists.    [See  Roman  Catholics.] 

.Vappenheim,  evacuates  Magdeburgh,  ii.  505. 

Paris,  treaty  of,  i.  107.  Scottish  college  established  at,  176,  278. 
James  V.  married  at,  450. 

Paris,  Matthew,  quoted,  i.  75,  222. 

Paris,  Edward,  an  Englishman,  suspected  of  blowing  up  Dunglas 
Castle,  ii.  586. 

Paris,  French.    [See  Hubert.] 

Parliament,  assembled  at  Scone,  i.  81, 82,  90.  Treats  with  France, 
and  renounces  fealty  to  Edward  I.,  ib.  Held  at  Berwick  by 
Edward,  92.  Submission  of,  to  him,  ib.  Assembled  at  St.  An- 
drew's, 109.  Assembled  at  Scone,  148.  Held  at  Cambus 
Kenneth,  156.  Held  at  Dairsie,  19.  Held  at  Edinburgh,  201. 
Held  at  Scone,  203,  205.  Held  at  Inchmurtoch,  205.  Held  at 
Perth,  206.  Held  at  Scone,  and  its  measures,  208,  209,  211. 
Innovations  on  the  constitution  of,  ib.  Origin  of,  213.  First 
admission  of  representatives  of  burghs,  ib.  Review  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, 214.  Meets  at  Scone,  and  its  enactments,  245. 
Meets  at  Perth,  260.  Frequent  meetings  of,  262.  Held  at 
Inverness,  264.  Enactments  of,  in  1429  to  1431,  265.  Principle 
of  representation  in,  266.  Enactments  of,  in  1449,328,329.  Meets 
at  Edinburgh,  1452,  334.  Prorogued  meeting,  339.  Proceed- 
ings in  1456,  341.  Proceedings  in  1458,  342.  Proceedings  in 
1466,  348.  Proceedings  in  1469,  350.  Proceedings  in  1485, 
359.  Proceedings  in  1487,  360.  Meeting  in  1488,  379.  Pro- 
ceedings in  1490,  383.  Proceedings  in  1493,  385.  Meeting  at 
Edinburgh,  1503,  393.  Meeting  at  Perth,  411.  Reply  to  the 
demands  of  Henry  VIII.,  418.  Declares  war,  425.  Proclaims 
majority  of  James  V.,  435.  Summoned  by  him,  441.  Insti- 
tutes college  of  justice,  447.  Assembled  in  1543,  569.  Reply  of, 
to  Henry's  proposals,  570.  Ambassadors  appointed,  and  other 
proceedings,  571.  Meeting  in  December,  1543,  581.  Meeting 
in  1544,  5*5.  Rival  meeting,  586.  Meeting  in  December, 
1544,  and  April,  1545,  587.     Rejects  Henry's  proposals,  590. 


Meeting  at  Stirling,  593.  Meeting  in  Jnly,  154*,  613.  Meet, 
ing  in  December,  155*,  622.  Meets  on  1st  August,  1560,  647. 
Proceedings  of,  648.  Petitioned  to  abolish  popery,  ib.  Estab- 
lishes protestantism,  and  abolishes  popery,  649,  692.  Severity 
of, ;. gainst  catholics,  649.  Meeting  in  January,  1661,  653.  In- 
vites Mary  to  Scotland,  ib.  Meeting  in  May,  1563,  717.  As- 
sembled by  Moray,  ii.  80.  Assembled  by  Lennox,  129. 
Assembled  by  Kirkaldy,  130.  Confirms  Morton's  election,  142. 
Meeting  at  Edinburgh,  confirms  treaty  of  Perth,  and  peace 
with  England,  143.  Place  of  meeting  changed,  155.  Meeting 
at  Stirling  Castle,  156.  Meeting  at  Edinburgh,  162.  Confirms 
immunities  bestowed  on  Lennox  and  Anan,  175.  Meeting  in 
1584  ;  enactments  against  the  clergy,  194.  Meeting  at  Lin- 
lithgow, 213.  Meeting  in  1587,  331,  361.  Opposition  of  the 
nobles  in,  to  the  king,  411.  Held  in  Edinburgh,  413.  Alarm 
occasioned  by  proceedings  of,  423.  Ratification  of  the  changes 
made  by  the  General  Assembly  at  Glasgow,  4sl.  Held  in  the 
Tolbooth,  Edinburgh,  507.  Opposition  of,  to  Charles  I.,  ib.  Fal- 
sification of  the  record  of,  608.  Meeting  and  prorogation  of,  558. 
Alteration  in  its  constitution,  ib.  Prorogation  of,  569.  The 
Long,  held,  591.  Extended  powers  of  the,  ib.  Citizens  of  Lon- 
don petition,  593.  Held  in  1641,  595.  Ratification  of  the  acts 
of  1640  refused  by,  696.  Encroachment  of  the  king  on  the 
privileges  of,  ib.  Resolves  to  assist  the  Elector  Palatine, 
597.  Meetings  of,  at  Stirling  and  Perth,  626.  Resolves  upon 
war,  643.  Remonstrates  with  the  English  on  behalf  of  Charles  I.t 
649.  Meets  after  a  lapse  of  eight  years,  701.  Dissolution  of,  705. 
Meeting  of,  ib.  Its  servility  to  the  king,  717.  Proceedings  in 
1685,  731  ;  and  in  16*6,  737.  With  regard  to  the  church,  752, 
753.  Oath  of  assurance  appointed  by,  76!.  The  union  dis- 
cussed by,  770.  Proceedings  of,  in  1693,  793;  and  in  1695, 
804.  Examines  into  the  massacre  of  Glencoe,  ib.  Dissent  of 
several  members,  814.  Demand  for  a  new,  815.  Divi.-ion 
among  the  members,  817.  Proceedings  of,  regarding  theunion, 
818.  Last  meeting  of  held,  3rd  October,  1706,  823.  Petitions 
to,  against  the  union,  825. 

Parliament,  English,  Baliol  appears  before,  i.  89.  Held  at  Car- 
lisle, 102.  Held  at  Lincoln,  106.  Answer  of,  to  the  papal  bull, 
ib.  Held  in  1315,  140.  Treaty  of,  for  a  perpetual  peace  with 
Scotland,  161.  Suspects  Charles  I.  of  instigating  the  iriafe 
rebellion,  ii.  600.  Discontented  state  of,  603.  Discussion  be- 
tween the  two  houses,  604.  Measures  adopted  by,  against  the 
king,  605.  Applies  to  Scotland  for  aid,  607.  Solemn  league 
and  covenant  ratified  by,  609.  Presbytery  partially  estab- 
lished by,  612.  Army  remodelled  by,  630.  Propositions  of, 
rejected  by  Charles,  640.  Preliminary  conditions  required  by, 
ib.  Reply  of  Charles  to,  641.  Resolutions  of,  against  farther 
addresses  to  the  king,  ib.  Declaration  of,  against  the 
king,  642.  Invades  Scotland,  661.  Summoned  by  Richard 
Cromwell,  678.  The  Rump,  reassembling  of,  679.  Resolves 
to  restore  Charles  II.,  681.  Passes  a  bill  in  favour  of  the 
union,  816.  Proceedings  of,  with  regard  to  the  treaty  of  union, 
829. 

Parliament,  British,  first  session  of,  ii.  831.  Proceedings  of,  with 
regard  to  the  forfeited  estates  of  the  Scottish  nobility,  881. 
Measures  adopted  by  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom 
in  1745,  912.  Measures  of,  to  prevent  future  Jacobite  insur- 
rections, 957. 

Parma,  Duke  of,  ii.  332.    Intrigues  with  the  Scottish  papists,  334. 

Parry,  Dr.  William,  a  Welshman,  conspires  against  Elizabeth, 
ii.  204.    Put  to  death,  ib. 

Paterson,  WrLLiAM,  supposed  originator  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
ii.  807.  His  connection  with  the  Darien  scheme,  ib.  Death 
and  character,  812. 

Patronage,  change  of  the  law,  ii.  755.  Abolished,  795.  Restora- 
tion of,  in  1712,  890.  Appeals  against,  891.  Injurious  in- 
fluence of,  upon  the  church,  ib. 

Pattkn,  Mr.,  historian  of  the  rebellion  of  1715,  his  sermon  to 
the  insurgents,  ii.  859. 

Paul,  Mr.,  a  nonjuring  clergyman,  executed  at  Tyburn,  ii.  877. 

Pauley,  Sir  Amias,  cruelty  of,  to  Mary,  ii.  229.  Rejects  proposals 
to  murder  her,  233. 

Paynk,  Neville,  imprisonment  and  torture  of,  ii.  796. 

Peatbs,  or  Pease,  Bridge,  i.  606  ;  ii.  G62. 

Pedkn,  Alexander,  a  Cameroniau  minister,  ii.  729. 

Peebles,  i.  217,  218;  ii.  629. 

Peebles,  Monastery  of,  i.  168. 

"  Peebles  to  the  Play,"  a  humorous  poem  by  James  I.,  i.  288, 
304. 

"  Plebles,  three  Priests  of,"  the  three  tales  of  the,  i.  375. 

Peers,  Scotch,  ii.  840,  and  note,  ib. 

Pklleve,  Bishop  of  Amiens,  i.  688. 

Pembroke,  Aymer  de  Valence,  Earl  of,  defeated  by  Wallace, 
i.  98.  Appointed  Guardian  of  Scotland,  115.  Defeats  Bruce 
at  the  battle  of  Methven,  116,  122.  Retires  to  Carlisle,  124. 
Again  invades  Scotland,  ib.  Defeated  at  the  battle  of  Lou- 
don Hill,  ib.  Deprived  of  his  office,  125.  At  the  battle  of 
Bannockburn,  136.     Appointed  Warden  of  England,  140. 

Pembroke,  Earl  of,  ii.  106. 

Pembroke  Castle,  siesre  of,  ii.  644. 

Penrith,  i.  227.    Jacobite  army  at  in  1745,  ii.  939. 

Pepysian  Library,  Cambridge,  ii.  299. 

Percy,  Alan  de.  i.  62. 

Percy,  Henky,  invades  Scotland,  i.  95. 

Percy,  Henry,  i.  161.  His  Scottish  estates  restored,  184.  Receives 
instructions  to  keep  the  Marches  for  Edward  III.,  ib.  Assists 
Edward  Baliol  against  the  Scots,  197.  Appointed  to  treat 
with  William  Douglas,  198.  Negotiates  at  Berwick  for  the 
freedom  of  David  II.,  202. 

Percy,  Henry,  surnamtd  Hotspur,  invades  Scotland,!.  225.  Forced 
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to  retreat,  226.  Besieges  Berwick,  lb.  His  encounter  with 
Douglas,  233.  Taken  prisoner  at.  the  battle  of  Otterbnrn, 
234.  Gains  the  battle  of  Ilomlldon  Hill,  247.  Conspires  against 
Henry  IV'.,  248.     Slain  at  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  ib. 

Percy,  HkNry,  son  of  Hotspur,  takes  refuge  in  the  Castle  of  St. 
Andrew's,  i.  249.  Kindness  shown  by  the  Scots  to,  254.  Ob- 
tains his  freedom,  ib. 

Peucy,  Sir  Ralph,  taken  prisoner  by  the  Scots  at  Otterburn.i.  234. 

PnOT,  Sir  Henry,  i.  630,  631,  635. 

Percy,  H  enry,  Earl  of  Northumberland.    [See  Northumberland.] 

Percy,  Dr.,  quoted,  i.  314,  583. 

Perinchief,  quoted,  ii.  650. 

Persecution  in  Scotland,  ii.  403,  698,  706,  717,  726,  728,  739. 

Perth,  captured  by  Robert  Bruce,  i.  129.  Taken  by  Edward  Baliol, 
1*5.  Recaptured  by  Keith,  &c.,  186.  Siege  of,  195.  Embraces 
the  reformed  opinions,  627.  Destruction  of  monasteries  at, 
628.  Given  up  to  the  queen-regent,  629.  Taken  by  the  Re- 
formers, 630.  Treaty  of,  between  the  king's  and  the  queen's 
party,  il.  142.  Gowrie  conspiracy  at,  384.  Surrenders  to 
Montrose,  619.  James  VIII.  proclaimed  at,  848.  Occupied 
by  Mar  in  1715,  863.  Prince  Charles  Edward  enters,  920,  936. 
Duke  of  Cumberland  fixes  his  head-quarters  at,  946. 

Perth,  Monastery  or,  the  Dominicans  or  Black  Friars  at,  !.  271. 
James  I.  murdered  in,  271,  272.  James  I.  buried  in,  274. 
Margaret,  Queen  of  James  IV.,  buried  in,  457.  Carthusian 
church  at,  destroyed,  628. 

Perth,  North  Inch  or,  battles  on,  i.  239,  323. 

Perth,  "Articles  of,"  confirmed  by  parliament,  ii.  413,  4-7. 
Nature  of  the,  ib.  Strife  occasioned  by,  ib.  Rigid  enforce- 
ment of,  488.     Effects  of,  ib. 

Perth,  Earl  of,  appointed  justice-general,  ii.  720.  Cruelty  of, 
721.  Office  of  chancellor  bestowed  u|*>n,  725.  Apostacy  of, 
737.     Flight  and  capture  of,  at  the  Revolution,  743. 

Perth,  Dukk  of,  ii.  852.  Joins  Priam  Chnrles  Edward,  919. 
Noticed,  923, 925,  note.  At  the  battle  of  Preston,  92"5.  One  of 
Charles  Edward's  council,  980.  Appointed  general  of  the  Jaco- 
bite army,  935.  Besieges  Carlisle,  ib.  (Quarrel  of,  wiih  Lord 
George  Murray,  936.  Resigns  his  api«ointnu-nt,  ib.  At  the 
battle  of  Culloden,  950.     Dies  on  his  way  to  Fiance,  952. 

Peterborough,  Dean  of,  his  address  to  Queen  Mary  at  her  exe- 
cution, ii.  236. 

Philip  IV.,  of  France,  Edward  I.  marries  his  sister,  i.  103.  Dis- 
putes with  Edward  concerning  Baliol  and  the  Scots,  ib.  Fur- 
nishes Wallace  with  credentials  to  his  agents  at  Rome,  lb. 
Attempts  to  procure  Ballot's  freedom,  ib.  His  treaty  with 
Ikiward,  107.  Treachery  to  the  Scots,  ib.  Mediates  between 
England  and  Scotland,  128. 

Pun. ip  VI.,  of  France,  ei.deavours  to  mediate  between  England  and 
Scotland,  i.  190.     Edward  III.  declares  war  with,  LM, 

Philip,  the  Forkstkr  of  I'latane,  takes  the  Castle  of  Forfar  from 
the  English,  i.  126. 

Philip  II.,  of  Spain,  promises  to  assist  Mary,  ii.  174.  Intrigues 
uith  the  Scottish  Catholics,  203,  334,  340,  360.  Prepares  to 
invade  Britain,  331. 

Phi:  iphaogh,  Battle  of,  ii.  629.  Trial  and  execution  of  the  prin- 
cipal prisoners  taken  at  the,  ib. 

PiiiuppA,  Queen  of  Edward  111.  of  England,  i.  Ih7. 

Phillips,  Thomas,  an  agent  of  WaMngiiam,  assists  in  detecting 
conspirators  against  Elizabeth,  ii.  219,  2.0. 

Philpot,  John,  a  London  merchant,  i.  226. 

Piers,  the,  i.  23,  24.  Chronological  table  of  the  kings  of,  25.  Con- 
version of,  to  Christianity,  ib.  Civil  wars  and  defeat  of,  27.  In- 
vade Lorn,  30.  Alliance  with  Achaius,  and  union  of  the 
crowns  of  the  Picts  and  Scots,  lb.  Unlit  of  olMOllf  lhsssj.  31. 
Laws,  Ac.,  32.  Territories  of  the,  ib.  Noticed,  39.  Monasteries 
founded  by,  53.     Noticed,  61,  note.    Language  of  the,  289. 

Timianta,  Don  Jcan.H.  811. 

Pincerna,  the  office  of,  i.  173. 

Pinkbrton,  quoted,  i.  38,  234,  251,  275,  280,  288,  326,  359,  374,  380, 
399,  424,  458,  632;  ii.  299,  300. 

Pinkerton,  Captain,  one  of  the  Darien  colonists,  ii.  810. 

Pinkie,  Battle  of,  i.  607,  608.     Prisoners,  and  slain,  610. 

Piperden,  skirmish  at,  I.  268. 

Pitcairne,  Dr.  Archibald,  ii.  971,  note  ib. 

Pitmkimn,  Lord,  opposes  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws  in  1687,  ii.  738. 

PiTSCOTTiE,  Lindsay  of,  quoted,  i.  377,  378,  380,  3s3,  397,401,  403, 
404,  408,  note,  420,  438. 

Pitsligo,  Lord,  joins  Prince  Charles  Edward,  ii.  930,  933.  Ap- 
pointed colonel  of  the  Angus  Horse,  935.  At  the  battle  of 
Falkirk,  943.     Takes  refuge  in  Norway,  952. 

Pittaerow,  Laird  of,  ii.  8. 

PlTTENWEEM,  i.  167. 
PlTTKNWKEM,  THE  PRIOR  OF,  l.  450. 
PlTTENWEEM,  PRIORY  OF,  H.  80. 

Plague,  in  Scotland,  i.  96,  200,  267,  320,  540;  ii.  372.      In  Lon- 
don, 402.     In  Edinburgh, 415. 
Plean  Moor,  Jacobite  army  at  in  1745,  ii.  942. 
Pliny,  quoted,  i.  13. 

PlUSCARDIN,  PEIORY  OF,  i.  168. 

Pldto,  summons  of,  before  Flodden,  i.  404. 
Poetry  of  the  Early  Ages,  i.  289,  315. 
Poictiers,  Bishop  of,  i.  269. 

Pole,  Richard  de  la,  claims  the  English  crown,  i.  427. 
Pollock,  Laird  of,  taken  prisoner  by  Dundee,  ii.  782. 
Polmais-thohn,  murder  of  Alan  Stewart  at,  i  318. 
Polwarth,  Laird  of,  ii.  492,  497. 
Polwakth,  Church  of,  ii.  767. 
Polwarth,  Hume  of.    [See  Hume,  Sir  Patrick.] 
Polwarth,  Lord,  at  the  proclamation  of  George  I.  in  Edinburgh, 
n.  842.     Raises  a  reinforcement  in  1.715,  s02. 


Pont,  Robert,  appointed  a  memher  of  a  deputation  to  admonish 
James  VI.,  ii.  1«3.  Protests  Bnlost  Arran's  enactim  in-,  ai.d 
flight  of,  195.  Dissents  from  the  deed  of  assembly  rt*p6Ctiny 
Archbishop  Adamson,  431.  The  bishopric  of  Caithness  offered 
to,  433. 

"  Pontuis  et  Sidoyne,"  romance  of,  i.  274. 

Popes.    [See  Rome,  Courts  of.] 

Porteous,  Captain,  his  conduct  at  the  execution  of  Wilson,  il.  886. 
Trial  and  imprisonment  of,  ib.  Seizure  and  execution  of,  by 
the  Edinburgh  mob,  887. 

PORTERFIELD  OF  DUCHAL,  trial  of,  ii.  725. 

Portmoak,  Monastery  of,  i.  63.     Noticed,  ii.  896. 

Portuguese,  vessels  captured  by  the  Bartons,  i.  397. 

Post  Nati,  privileges  of  the,  ii.  402. 

Pottery  in  the  early  ages,  i.  19. 

Poultry, i    1  - 1 . 

Powhip,  William,  share  of,  In  murder  of  Darnley,  ii.  45,  46.  Sent  to 
Casile  of  Hermitage,  50.     Trial  of,  82. 

Poynings,  Sir  Edward,  governor  of  Ireland,  i.  387. 

Potntz,  Colonel,  il.  632. 

Pa^EMoNSTRATr-NsiAN  Monks,  i.  167.  Adam,  a  canon  of  the  order 
of,  176. 

Prague,  the  reformers  of,  I.  277. 

Prague,  Battle  or,  i.  412. 

Pri-shytkrians.  [See  Protestant  Party,  also  Clergt,  Scottish 
Protestants?] 

Prkssen,  William  de,  captures  the  Earl  of  Moray,  i.  191. 

Piston,  Mid-Lothian,  the  queen-regent  and  the  reformers  nego- 
tiate at,  i.  631.     Battle  of,  ii.  926. 

Preston,  Lancashire,  the  Scots  defeated  by  Cromwell  at,  ii.  644. 
Taken  by  the  Jacobites  in  1715,  a62.  As>aulted  by  the 
royalists,  863.  Surrender  of  the  Jacobites  at,  865.  Trial  and 
execution  of  prisoners  taken  at,  876.  Entry  into,  of  Prince 
Charles  Edward,  937. 

Preston,  a  favourite  of  James  III.,  executed,  i.  355. 

Prlston  of  Craigmili.au,  sent  to  Scotland  as  commissioner  from 
Queen  Mary,  i.  664. 

Preston,  Dk.,  Ii.  168. 

Preston,  Captain,  his  mission  to  Elizabeth,  ii.  391. 

Preston,  General,  ii.  927,  931,  note. 

Preston-fans,  i.  606. 

Pretender,  the.    [See  James  VIII.  and  Prince  Charles  Edwabd.] 

Pride's  Purge,  ii.  646. 

PRIE8THU.L,  murder  of  Job*  Brown  at,  ii.  729. 

Primrose,  Sir  Archibald,  ii.  627,  682,  687. 

Pkinting  introduced,  I.  476. 

Protestants,  party  of  the,  In  Scotland  [see  Reformation,  Re- 
formers, and  Ministers],  collision  of,  with  the  catholics,  i.  IS*. 
Letters  from,  to  the  regent,  nobility,  and  prelates,  62>.  They 
invest  Perth,  630.  Enter  Stirling,  secure  Linlithgow,  and  take 
possession  of  Edinburgh,  ib.  Letter  to  Cecil  from,  632.  Letter 
from  Cecil  to,  ib.  Truce  of,  with  the  regent,  lb.  Interview  iif, 
with  Chatelherault  and  Huntley,  ib.  Evacuate  Edinburgh,  ib. 
Measures  of,  and  union  with  Arran,  633.  Advance  to  Edin- 
burgh, 637.  Appoint  councils,  ib.  Reply  to  regent's  mes- 
sago,  and  assault  Leith,638.  Defeated  and  dispersed,  639.  As- 
sume the  whole  authority  of  the  kingdom,  641.  Conference  of, 
with  Norfolk  at  Berwick,  ib.  Treaty  of,  with  England  ;  assault 
Iyeith;  j  incd  by  Huntley;  attempted  negotiation  with,  642. 
Conclude  treaty  with  France,  645.  Treaty  of  Berwick  con- 
firmed, 649.  Covenant  subscribed  by, 678.  Formation  of  congre- 
gations, 679,  690.  Petition  of,  to  the  queen-regent,  679.  Propo- 
sals by,  to  the  regent,  681.  Conference  of,  at  Preston  with  her, 
687.  Their  Confession  of  Faith,  691.  Views  of,  on  the  subject  of 
Mary's  marriage,  744.  Apprehensions  of,  760.  Supplication  of, 
to  the  council,  ii.  1.  Collision  of,  with  Mary,  13.  Demands  of, 
23.  Differences  with  the  catholics  In  regard  to  persecutions, 
29.  Deputation  of,  to  James  VI  on  the  trial  of  the  popish  lords, 
365.  Intolerance  of  the,  367.  The  king  deserts  the  cause  of  the, 
403.  Attachment  of  the,  to  the  policy  of  the  Presbyterian  church, 
429.  Apprehensions  of  the,  from  the  Spanish  Armada,  435. 
The  king  becomes  favourably  disposed  towards  the,  441. 
Policy  of  the,  restored  by  act  of  parliament,  442.  Conspiracy 
for  the  overthrow  of  the,  445.  Displeased  at  the  king's  lei  ity 
to  the  popish  lords,  447.  Duplicity  of  the  king  towards,  469 
His  severe  treatment  of  the,  4s8,  489.  Policy  of  Charles  I. 
towards,  502,  612.  Opposition  of  the,  to  the  book  of  canons, 
615.  Revive  the  national  covenant,  626.  Apprehensions  of,  from 
the  Romanists,  599.  Claims  of  the,  upon  the  gratitude  of 
Charles  II.,  6»2.  Schemes  of  Charles  against,  6sx.  Laws 
passed  against,  693.  Views  of  the  extreme,  715.  Partial  in- 
dulgence extended  to,  by  James  VII.,  739.  Noticed,  742. 
Support  William  of  Orange,  744.  Effect  of  the  levolutiou 
upon  the,  750.  Proceedings  of  parliament  with  regard  to,  752. 
Dissensions  among,  792. 

"  Psyllus,"  work  by  Adamson  in  defence  of  episcopacy,  ii.  439,  440. 

Puritans,  ii.  399.     Hostility  of  James  VI.  to,  469,  489. 

Pym,  Mr.,  ii.  5a0.     Impeaches  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  592. 


"  QrAiR  King's,"  a  poem  by  James  I.,  described,  i.  299—303. 

Queen  of  May,  proscribed,  i.  620. 

Qukensberky,  Lord,  at  the  battle  of  Newburn,  ii.  584. 

c^i III  OMBERRV,  Duke  of,  presides  as  justice-general  at  the  trial  of 
the  Earl  of  Argyll,  ii.  719.  Created  lord-treasurer,  720.  Ap- 
pointed Scottish"  commissioner,  731.  Dismissed  from  office, 
737,  738.     Intrigues  with  the  Jacobites,  795. 

Qubvmukrrt,  Dure  of,  noticed,  ii.  812.    Appointed  commissi  ner 
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by  Queen  Anne,  814.     Reappointed,  823.    Speech  in  the  last 
Scottish  parliament,  ib.  Jacobite  intrigues  betrayed  to,  828,  834. 

QlTEENSFERRY,  ii.  343,  346,  670. 

Qpkrne,  or  Scottish  handmill,  i.  19. 

Genus.    [See  Chatten  Clan.] 

QCINCIES,  DE,  THK,  i.  65. 

Qunrcr,  Roger  de,  Earl  of  Winchester,  i.  73. 
Quyntine,  a  poet,  i.  525. 

R. 

Raasy,  Island  of,  Prince  Charles  Edward  takes  refuge  in,  ii.  953. 

"  Kabbi.ings  "  of  the  curates,  ii.  745. 

Rachrin,  the  Isle  of,  Robert  Bruce  takes  refuge  in,  i.  119. 

Radcliffe,  Charles,  a  Jacobite  leader,  ii.  860. 

Ragman,  Roll  the,  i.  162. 

Raid  of  Ruthven,  ii.  178.    Of  the  Abbey,  342.    Of  Falkland,  345. 

Of  Heidswire,  498.     Of  Carey,  500. 
Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  ii.  394.    Plot  of,  401.    Execution  of,  402. 
Rambouillet  de,  mission  of,  ii.  28. 
Ramorgnt,  Sir  John,  character  of,  i.  245.     His  quarrel  with  the 

Duke  of  Rothesay,  246.    He  assists  in  his  murder,  ib. 
Ramsay,  Sir  Alexander,  exploits  of,  I.  193,  194.    Murder  of. 

by  the  Black  Knight  of  Liddesdale,  196,  ii.  493. 
Ramsay,  William,  of  Dalhousie,  i.  201. 
Ramsay,  Alexander,  captures  Berwick,  1.  226. 
Ramsay,  John,  of  Balmain,  a  favourite  of  James  III.,  i.  356. 
Ramsay,  Alexander,  at  capture  of  Dunbarton  Castle,  ii.  127. 
Ramsay,  John,  comes  to  aid  of  the  king  at  Gowrie  House,  i.  387. 
Ramsay,  Colonel,  ii.  790. 

Ramsay,  author  of  the  History  of  Turenne,  ii.  971. 
Randolph,  Sir  Thomas,  letter  of,  to  Cecil,  i.  720.    Presses  Elizabeth 
to  decision  on  Mary's  marriage,  729.    Interviews  of,  with  Mary 
at  St.  Andrew's,  730.    Letter  of,  to  Cecil,  736.    His  account  of 
state  parties,  737.      Misrepresentations  of,  743,  748.     Makes 
known  plot   against  Riccio,    759.      Sent  as    ambassador   to 
Scotland  after  death  of  Moray,  ii.  117.    Flies  to  Berwick,  119. 
Ordered  to  return  to  Edinburgh,  120.     Letter  of,  to  Kirkaldy  of 
Grange,  121.     Again  sent  to  Scotland,  151.      Again  sent,  on 
trial  of  Morton,  168.     Interview  of,  with  James,  ib.     Applies  to 
parliament,   169.     Secret  measures  of,  ib.     Flight  of,    170. 
Embassy  of,  to  conclude  treaty,  214. 
Randolph,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Moray.    [See  Moray.] 
Ratcliff,  James,  ii.  932,  note. 
Ratcliffe,  Sir  Egremont,  ii.  109,  110. 
Reay,  Lord,  ii.  627,  654. 
Reay,  Lord,  in  1745,  ii.  933. 
Red  Friars,  monasteries  belonging  to  the,  i.  168. 
Red  Rover.    [See  De  Longueville.] 
Redman,  Sir  Matthew,  i.  235,  236. 

Reformation,  the  [see  also  Protestant],  progress  of,  in  Scotland, 
i.  448, 465, 472.     Henry  VIII.  endeavours  to  influence  James  V. 
in  favour  of,  ib.     Power  of  the  church  at  the  period  of,  463. 
Queen  Mary's  connection  with,  662.      Favoured  by  Regent 
Arran,  564.     Connection  of  Wishart's  martyrdom  with,  596, 
662,  also  Beaton's  murder,  598,  666.    Attachment  of  Knox  to, 
603,  667.     Policy  of  the  queen-regent  towards  those  in  favour 
of,  619,  629.    Knox  determines  to  complete,  624.     Important 
letters  concerning,  630,  631.    Elizabeth's  views  in  connection 
with,  635.     She  assists  the  cause  of,  in  Scotland,  637.     Rapid 
progress  of,  684.    Establishment  of,  697. 
Regiam  Majestatem,  i.  215. 
Reid,  Adam,  a  reformer,  defence  of,  i.  466. 
Reid,  Bishop  of  Orkney,  i.  569.    Death  of,  623. 
Reidswire,  Raid  of,  ii.  498. 
Religious  Establishments  in  the  sixth,  twelfth,  and  fourteenth 

centuries,  i.  48—59,  166—172. 
Rent  and  value  of  land,  i.  182. 
Renwick,  James,  martyrdom  of,  ii.  739. 
Resby,  John,  a  reformer,  trial  aud  execution  of,  i.  276. 
RESTALRiG.i.  319;  ii.  383. 
Rhiems,  Archbishop  of,  i.  262,  269. 
Rhiems,  Mary  of  Lorraiue  buried  in  the  Monastery  of  St.  Peter  at, 

i.  644. 
Rhymer,  Thomas  the,  account  of  his  poetry,  i.  289 — 291. 
Rhynd,  William,  tutor  to  the  Earl  of  Gowrie,  ii.  380. 
Riccio,  David,  i.  735.   Origin  of  conspiracy  against,  759.   General 
dislike  to,  761.     Progress  of  plot  against,  762.    Murder  of,  and 
its  effect,  764,  765.    Advises  Mary's  accession  to  the  Bayonne 
League,  ii.  28. 
Riccio,  Joseph,  succeeds   his  brother,  i.  772.     Mysterious  inci- 
dent connected  with,  ii.  39, 40, 973.  Supposed  share  in  Darnley's 
murder,  50.     Sets  out  for  France,  ib. 
Richard  I.,  Ccsur  de  Lion,  relinquishes  his  claim  of  supremacy 

over  Scotland,  i.  70.     His  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land,  ib. 
Richard  II.,  invades  Scotland,  i.  230.    At  a  tournament  between 
English  and  Scotch  knights,  240.    Deposed,  243.     Supposed 
death  of,  ib.    Mystery  concerning,  244. 
Richard  III.,  i.  357.      Concludes  a  truce  with  Scotland,  358. 

Slain  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  359. 
Richardson,  Rev.  Andrew,  ii.  906. 
Richmond,  Duke  of,  ii.  574,  649. 
Richmond,  Earl  of.    [See  Henry  VII.,  of  England.] 
Richmond,  Palace  of,  i.  390,  392.    Death  of  Queen  Elizabeth  at, 

ii.  396,  397. 
Riddklls,  the,  i.  65. 
"  Right,  Claim  of,"  ii.  749. 
Rob  Roy.    [See  Macgregor.] 
Robert  I.    [See  Bruce.] 

Robert  II.,  birth  of,  i.  143.     Accession  of,  224.     Coronation, 
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famil  y,  and  character,  ib.  Treaty  with  France,  lb.  Resignation 
of  the  government,  and  death  or,  236,  237. 
Robert  III.,  succeeds  to  the  throne,  i.  238.      Amiable  conduct 

of,  243.    Death  and  character  of,  250. 
Robertson  of  Stowan,  i.  412. 
Robertson,  Principal,  quoted,  ii.  48.      His    influence   in  the 

church,  906,  907. 
Rogers,  a  musician,  a  favourite  of  James  III.,  i.  352.    Murder  oft 

355. 
Roland  of  Galloway,  i.  69. 
Roland,  John,  works  of,  ii.  309. 

Rollo,  Lord,  attends  the  Jacobite  gathering  at  Braemar,  ii.  846. 
Imprisonment  and  liberation  of,  877. 

Rollo,  younger,  of  Powburn,  joins  Prince  Charles  Edward,  ii.  924. 

Romans,  first  landing  of,  i.  1.    Final  departure  of,  8. 

Rome,  alleged  visit  of  Wallace  to,  i.  103.  Pilgrimage  of  William, 
Earl  of  Douglas,  to,  330.  Prince  Charles  Edward  leaves,  ii. 
912.     Death  of  Charles  at,  965. 

Rome,  church  and  court  of,  Scotland  excommunicated  by,  i.  72, 
171.  Noticed,  73,  74,  170.  603;  ii.  108,  110,  238,  246,  329, 
331,  357,  367,  702.  Grant  given  to  Henry  III.  by,  i.  76.  Baliol 
delivered  up  to,  ib.  Interferes  with  Edward  I.  in  behalf  of  the 
Scots,  105, 106.  The  Scots  deserted  by,  107.  Excommunicates 
Bruce  and  his  adherents,  116,  119.  Again  interferes  between 
the  Scotch  aud  English,  145.  Prudent  conduct  ,of  Bruce 
towards,  146.  Bruce  negotiates  with,  149.  Memorial  from 
the  Scottish  barons  to,  152.  Embassy  of  Randolph  to,  156, 
176.  Margaret  Logie  appeals  to,  212.  Position  of  the  Scot- 
tish clergy  in  connection  with,  275.  Sanctions  the  University 
of  St.  Andrew's,  278.  Appeal  of  James  IV.  to,  384.  Embassy 
from,  to  James,  396.  League  of,  against  France,  399. 
Legate  sent  from,  to  negotiate  with  James  V.,  449.  Car- 
dinal Beaton's  connection  with,  454.  His  visit  to,  457. 
Measures  adopted  to  resist  the  encroachments  of,  upon  the 
church,  463.  Beaton  supports,  583,  662.  Effect  of  Beaton's 
murder,  upon  the  cause  of,  598.  Opposition  of  Knox  to,  624, 
668.  Effect  of  the  queen-regent's  policy  upon,  625.  Support 
given  to,  by  the  House  of  Guise,  ib.  Elizabeth's  opposition  to, 
626.  Opposition  of  the  congregation  to,  628.  Temporising 
policy  of  Elizabeth  with  regard  to,  635.  Power  of,  abolished 
by  parliament,  648,  692;  ii.  81.  Schemes  of  the  Guises  in 
connection  with,  i.  651.  Envoy  sent  from,  to  Mary  at  Rhiems, 
655.  Earl  of  Arr*n  joins,  661.  Controversy  and  measures  of 
reformation  among  clergy  of,  873.  Letter  of  Knox  against, 
675.  Reformers  withdraw  from  the  rites  of,  678.  Mode- 
rate conduct  of  the  reformers  towards.  686.  Errors  of,  ex- 
posed by  the  Reformers,  690.  Cause  of,  supported  by  Mary, 
700,  760;  ii.  2,  24.  Trial  of  several  adherents  of,  14.  League 
in  favour  of,  28.  Effect  of  Riccio's  death  upon,  30.  Intrigue  of 
Darnley  with,  31.  Excommunication  of  Elizabeth  by,  117. 
Promises  to  aid  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  133.  Connection  of, 
with  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  135,  263.  Bishop  of 
Ross  intrigues  on  behalf  of,  159.  Lennox  abjures  the  errors 
of,  163,  279.  James  VI.  unites  with,  to  secure  Mary's  liberty, 
167.  Intrigues  of,  in  behalf  of  Mary,  174.  Conspiracy  of, 
against  Elizabeth,  196.  League  of,  against  the  Protestants, 
203.  Ballard's  scheme  in  connection  with,  217.  George 
Buchanan's  satire  against  the,  291.  Supported  by  Bishop 
Lesley,  296.  Renewed  intrigues  of,  334,  339,  346,  437.  Con- 
nection of,  with  "  the  Spanish  Blanks,"  347.  James  corres- 
ponds with,  376.  Opposes  James,  395.  Toleration  shown 
towards,  by  James,  414.  Supported  by  Charles  I.,  502.  Sup- 
posed connection  of,  with  the  Irish  massacre,  599,  603.  Sup- 
ported by  Charles  II.,  682.  James  VII.  endeavours  to  estab- 
lish, 737,  738.  Outrages  perpetrated  against,  742.  Support 
given  to  the  Jacobites  by,  862,  909,  933. 

Ronald  of  the  Isles,  murder  of,  i.  197. 

Rosbebry,  Earl  of,  ii.  842. 

Roses,  Wars  of  the,  i.  344. 

Roslin,  defeat  of  Edward  at,  1.  107.    Noticed,  ii.  668. 

Ross,  Macbeth  Maormor  of,  i.  38.  Insurrection  in,  70.  Subdued 
by  the  Norwegians,  46.    Noticed,  393. 

Ross,  William  dk,  competitor  for  the  crown,  i.  87. 

Ross,  Earl  of,  i.  66,  467,  note. 

Ross,  Earl  of,  at  the  taking  of  Dunbar,  i.  91.  Submits  to  Ed- 
ward I.,  ib. 

Ross,  Earl  of,  in  1306  betrays  Bruce's  family,  i.  118. 

Ross,  Hugh,  Karl  of,  slain  at  Halidon  Hill,  i.  188. 

Ross,  Earl  of,  in  1339  at  the  siege  of  Perth,  i.  195. 

Ross,  Earl  of,  his  feud  with  Ronald  of  the  Isles,  i.  197. 

Ross,  Earl  of,  rebellion  of,  i.  209.    Submits  to  David  II.,  210. 

Ross,  Earl  of,  i.  242. 

Ross,  Alexander,  Earl  of,  i.  252. 

Ross,  Earldom  of,  claimed  by  Donald  of  the  Isles,  i.  252.  An- 
nexed to  the  crown,  351. 

Ross,  Earl  of,  treason  of  against  James  II.,  i.  332.  Summoned 
to  appear  before  parliament,  334.  [See  Alexander,  Lord  of 
the  Isles.] 

Ross,  John,  Earl  of,  leagues  with  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  i.  339. 
Submits  to  James  II.,  342. 

Ross,  Donald,  Earl  of,  rebellion  of,  i.  347.    Fate  of,  ib. 

Ross,  John,  Earl  of,  rebellion  of,  i.  351. 

Ross,  James  Stewart,  Marquis  of  Ormond,  Duke  of,  son  of 
James  III.,  i.  361.    Secret  plot  against,  383. 

Ross,  Alexander  Stewart,  Duke  of,  i.  415.    His  death,  417. 

Ross,  Lord,  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Langside,  ii.  84. 
Noticed,  118. 

Ross,  Lord,  conspiracy  of,  and  correspondence  with  James  VII., 
ii.  793.  Betrays  his  associates,  795.  His  interview  with 
Queen  Mary,  ib. 
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Ross,  Sie  Walter,  slain  at  Bannockburn,  i.  138. 

Ross,  Sir  John,  of  Haiket,  i.  327. 

Ross,  Sie  John,  i.  525. 

Ross,  John,  a  Highland  chieftain,  i.  264. 

Ross,  Bishop  ok,  i.  249. 

Ross,  Leslet,  Bishop  op,  his  mission  to  Queen  Mary  at  Rhiems, 
i.  654,655.  Noticed,  ii.  21,  32,  101,  117,  123,  168.  At  the 
baptism  of  James  VI.,  38.  Signs  the  bond  for  Bothwell's  mar- 
riage with  Mary,  63.  Adheres  to  the  cause  of  Mary,  63. 
Forfeited,  90.  Chosen  commissioner  by  Mary,  ib.  His  in- 
terview with  the  queen,  91.  His  mission  to  London,  94.  His 
interview  with  Mary  at  Tutbury,  102.  Favours  the  scheme  of 
Mary's  marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  105.  Proposals 
made  by,  to  Elizabeth,  ib.,  106.  Co-operates  in  the  rebellion 
of  the  Earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland,  109.  Pro- 
tests against  Regent  Moray's  proceedings,  113.  Remonstrates 
with  Elizabeth  against  invading  Scotland,  118.  Negotiates  on 
behalf  of  Mary,  120.  Indignation  of  at  the  treachery  of  Eliza- 
beth, 125.  Assists  the  King  of  Spain  in  corresponding  with 
Mary,  133.  Committed  to  the  Tower,  ib.  Commanded  to  leave 
the  kingdom,  ib.  Intrigues  on  behalf  of  Mary,  159.  Sketch 
of,  296,  297.  Reinstated  by  James  VI.,  329.  [See  also 
Lesley,  John.] 

Ross,  David  Panteb,  Bishop  of.    [See  Pantee.] 

Ross,  David  Lindsay,  Bishop  or,  ii.  467. 

Ross,  Bishop  of,  ii.  531,  563. 

Ross,  Henri  Sinclaie.  Bishop  or,  and  dean  of  Glasgow,  i.  470, 
62i>.     Acquits  Knox,  720 ;  ii.  18. 

Ross,  Ecfiikmia,  wife  of  Randolph,  Earl  of  Moray,  afterwards 
married  to  Robert  II.,  i.  224,  270,  321. 

Boss,  Eupiikmia,  wife  of  Sir  Walter  Lesley,  I.  252. 

Ross,  Euimi  emi  a,  daughter  of  Alexander,  Earl  of,  i.  252. 

Ross,«Counte8s  or,  imprisoned,  i.  264. 

Ross,  Count  ss  or,  protected  by  James  II.,  I.  340. 

Rothes,  Earl  of,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Flodden,  1.  407. 

Rothes,  Norman  Leslet,  Mastbe  or.    [See  Leslk.t.] 

RoltttS,  Karl  of,  his  embassy  to  France,  i.  622.     Death  of,  623. 

Botiies,  Earl  of,  i.  649.  Assists  in  the  conspiracy  against 
Riccio,  762.     Noticed,  769.     Pardoned  by  Queen  Mary,  m. 

RoTms,  Earl  of,  a  member  of  an  association  against  Lennox  and 
Arran,  ii.  178.  Noticed,  185.  Aids  James  VI.  to  escape  from 
the  Cowrie  faction,  187.  Chosen  councillor,  ib.  Taken 
prisoner  by  the  rel>el  lords,  212. 

RoTiiKs,  Bant  or,  opposes  Charles  I.  in  parliament,  Ii.  507,  608. 
Insulted  by  Charles,  lb.,  5"J6.  Petition  presented  to  Charles 
by,  509.  Noticed,  510,  533,  636,  541.  Utters  from,  to  the 
Sottish  noblemen,  632.  One  of  a  deputation  to  the  Marquis 
of  Hamilton,  534.  Petitions  for  a  warrant  to  a< l 
bishops,  644.  Proceedings  of,  in  the  General  Assembly,  547. 
Protest  of,  against  the  decision  of  the  commissioner,  650.  His 
M  ritlencewith  Hamilton,  558.  Appointed  commissioner, 
862.  His  interview  with  Charles,  lb.  Signs  a  lett> 
King  of  France,  673.  Appointed  U>  meet  the  English  commis- 
sioners at  Ripon,  689.  Deserts  the  cause  of  the  covenanters, 
5!>5. 

Rothes,  Earl  or,  at  the  coronation  of  George  I.  in  Edinburgh,  ii. 
842.     Noticed,  859. 

R0THK8,  Earl  and  Dike  or.  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Wor- 
cester, li.  672.      Noticed,  677.      Appointed  proiden 
council,  682.      His  mission   to  London,  684.      View*  of,  re- 
specting the  Scottish  Church,  687.     Dismissed  from  office,  699. 
Perjury  of,  707.    Excommunicated,  ii.  716.     Death  of,  730. 

Bothksay,  David  Stewabt,  Karl  or  Carrice,  Docs  or,  character 
of.  i.  241.  Appointed  king's  lieutenant,  ib.  His  marriage, 
243.  Defends  Edinburgh  Castle  against  the  Bfeg 
Reckless  conduct  of,  J45.  Conspiracy  against,  246.  Im- 
prisonment and  death  of,  ib.  Albany  accused  of  his  murder, 
ib.     [See  Appendix  to  vol.  I.,  note  R.] 

Rothesay,  James  Stewart,  Dues  or.    [See  James  IV.] 

ROTHl  sat  Casti  e,  i.  1x9.     Taken  by  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  686. 

Rothiemay,  Baron,  his  quarrel  with  Frendraught,  11.  604.  [5ee 
alto  Appendix  to  vol.  ii.  Note  G.] 

Rough,  John,  one  of  the  chaplains  of  Regent  Arran,  I.  660. 

Row,  John,  ii.  23,  25.  Draws  up  assembly's  reply  to  Mary,  387. 
I>i  m  ti-sion  of,  on  episcopal  functions,  lb. 

RoWAEDENNAN,  H.  854. 

Rowl,  Sib  John,  a  Scotch  poet,  J.  525. 

Roxbirgh,  i.  61,  72,  76,  104, 108.  Convent  of  Franciscan  friars  at, 
168.  Schools  and  churches  of,  176.  Noticed,  217.  Burned 
by  the  Earl  of  March,  225.  Again  burned  by  the  Soots, 
251. 

RoxBCRGn  Ca<ti.f,  surrendered  to  Henry  If.  of  England,  i.  68. 
Restored  by  Kicliard  I.,  70.  Given  up  to  Edward  I.,  92.  Be- 
sieged by  Wallace,  99.  Taken  by  Sir  James  Douglas,  130. 
Baliol  takes  possession  of,  187.  Surrendered  to  Edward  III., 
199.  Besieged  by  Regent  Albany,  254.  Besieged  by  James  I., 
269.  James  II.  killed  at  the  siege  of,  346.  Protector  Somer- 
set builds  a  new  fort  upon  the  site  of,  611. 

Roxburgh,  Earl  or,  ii.  523.  Letter  of,  to  Charles  I.,  530.  Appointed 
lord  privy  seal,  598. 

Roxburgh,  Duke  of,  Scottish  Secretary  of  State,  dismissed  from 
office,  ii.  885. 

Rubay,  Mons.  de,  I.  619. 

Rurus,  William,  his  dispute  with  Malcolm  Canraore,  1.  40. 

Rcixion  Gush,  battle  of,  ii.  696.  Cruel  treatment  of  prisoners 
taken  at,  ib. 

Rumbold,  an  Englishman,  his  connection  with  the  Rye  House 
Plot  and  Argyll's  invasion,  ii.  735.    Trial  and  execution  of,  ib. 

Rump,  the.    [See  Parliament.] 

Rupert,  Prince,  ii.  613.    At  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  ib.,  614. 


Retires  into  Lancashire,  ib.  Conduct  of,  at  the  battlo  of  Naseby, 
631.   Occupies  Bristol,  ib.     Ordered  to  leave  the  country,  632. 

Russel,  Jerome,  a  reformer,  i.  453.     Burned,  454. 

Boss  el,  Lord,  death  of,  ii.  208. 

Russell,  Lokd  Wii.ijam,  execution  of,  ii.  722. 

Russell,  Admiral,  ii.  803. 

Rutherford,  Rev.  Samuel,  ii.  579.  At  the  Westminster  Assembly. 
610.    His  death,  687. 

RUTHERGLEN,  H.  84,  711. 

Ruthven,  Sir  William,  Sheriff  of  Perth,  slain,  i.  323. 

Ruthvkh,  Lord,  joins  James  III.  against  the  rebellious  nobles, 
I.  362.     Slain  at  Sam  hieburn,  363. 

Ruthven,  Lord,  in  1515,  I.  416. 

Ruthven,  Lord,  appointed  one  of  Queen  Mary's  guardians,  I.  571. 
Chosen  councillor,  ib.,  5»1.  Fights  with  Lord  Grav  for  the 
provostship  of  Perth,  585,  586. 

Ruthven,  Patrice,  Lord,  Provost  of  Perth,  answer  to  Mary  of 
Guise,  i.  627.  Deserts  her  court,  629.  Reinstated  in  his 
office,  630.  Harasses  the  French,  640.  Joins  plot  against 
Riccio,  759.  Cruelty  of,  to  Queen  Mary,  765.  Assists  in  the 
murder  of  Riccio,  767.  His  flight  to  Newcastle,  771.  At  the 
trial  of  Knox,  ii.  17. 

Ruthven,  William,  Fourth  Lord,  pardoned  by  Queen  Mary,  ii.  39, 
Note,  ib.  Noticed,  45,  74.  Joins  confederacy  against  Bothwell, 
56.  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  confederate  army,  65.  Conducts 
Mary  to  Lochlcven,  68.  Chosen  councillor,  153.  Created 
Earl  of  Gowrle,  175.    [See  Goweie.] 

Ruthven,  Alexander,  Mastbe  of,  H.  379.  His  connection  with 
the  Gowrle  conspiracy,  381.  Entices  James  VI.  into  Gowrie 
House,  3*3.  His  remonstrance  and  struggle  with  James,  386. 
Is  slai: 

RrrnvEN,  Asm*  w,  a  retainer  of  Gowrie's,  ii.  383.  His  conneotlon 
with  the  Gowrle  conspiracy,  384. 

BOTXTV,  Ai.kxandeb,  It  388. 

Ruthvkn,  Violet,  conduct  of  when  Gowrle  was  killed,  ii.  388. 

Ruthven,  House  or,  II.  388,  note.  Extirpated,  389,  390.  Noticed, 
not.- 

RrrnvrN,  Raid  or,  11.  1 7S.    Pronounced  treason,  190.    Noticed,  283. 

Ruthven.  Loan*,  the,  attempt  to  assassinate,  H.  180.  Declaration 
of,  1-1.  Obtain  approval  of  General  Assembly,  182.  Obtain 
approval  ol  ttes,  184.    Noticed,  284. 

Ruthven,  General.  676. 

KUTHVEN  Castle,  II.  17\  it. 

Rutland,  I„okd,  li.  686. 

h,  Robert  Brace's  brothers  defeated  at,  I.  120. 
Sib  Paul,  il.  809. 

Rye  House  Plot,  arrest  of  the  Scottish  patriots  implicated  In  the, 
li.  722. 


Sabbath  kebabing,  il.  324.     Strict  observance  of,  967. 

Sachbveeeix,  Dr.,  ii.  774. 

Sacroboooo,  Joannes  de,  or  John  Hoi.tbush,  i.  176. 

Sadi.br,  Sir  Ralph,  eml^ssy  of,  1.  461—464.      Second  embassy  of, 

to  Scotland  in  1543,689,677.     Mentioned,  570, 

671,  572,  573,  574,  576,  680,  590,  634.     Letter  of,  to   Henry,  il). 

f,  to  Crichton,  698.     Mission  of,  under  Elizabeth,  ii. 

90,  137. 

Salisbury,  Montagu*,  Eael  or,  besieges  Dunbar,  I.  192,  193. 

Sausbuey,  Eael  or,  I.  317,  326,  344. 

-ALTorN,  Ix)rd,  il.  118. 

Saltoch,  Fletcher  or.    [Ses  Fletcher.] 

Sandilahds,  Sib  John,  of  Calder,  murdered,  I.  331. 

Samdilands,  Sie  James,  of  Calder,  1.  472,  671.  Embassy  of,  to 
France,  650,  696.  Rescues  James  VI.  at  the  "  Raid  of  the  Ab- 
bey," II.  342. 

Sanvchar,  Lobd,  heads  confederates,  il.  66. 

Sank,  Battle  or,  I.  326. 

Saturday,  Blace,  ii.  414,  488. 

Sauchiebuen,  Battle  or,  1.  363. 

Savage,  John,  plot  of,  ii.  217. 

&A1  ii  ie,  Lobd,  his  letter  to  the  Scottish  army,  ii.  580.  Discovery 
of  its  forgery,  689. 

Savot,  Dura  or,  I.  327. 

Savoy,  Louisa  or,  i.  434. 

Saxb,  Marshal,  II.  912. 

Saxons,  the,  invade  Lothian,  I.  25. 

Saxons,  Anglo,  settlement  of,  In  Scotland,  I.  65. 

BaxObTT,  Elector  or,  his  declaration  In  favour  of  the  Swedes,  H.  505. 
-noroH,  Eael  or,  Lord-Heutenant  of  Northumberland,  ii.  856. 

Scbaw,  Sia  James,  of  Sauchie,  slain,  i.  371. 

Schaw,  Lady,  gallant  conduct  of,  ii.  851. 

SoBSTSS,  William,  Archdeacon  of  St.  Andrew's,  his  persecution 
of  Bishop  Graham,  i.  351.     Mentioned,  356,  359. 

Schools  in  the  early  ages,  I.  176,  475,  635.  Parochial,  establish- 
ment of,  ii.  967 ;  Appendix  to  vol.  il.  note  R.  p.  988. 

Scone,  i.  72,  75.  Parliament  of  Alexander  III.  held  at,  81. 
Noticed,  82,  89,  115,  148,  166,  175,  185,  186,  209,  218,  224,  238, 
245,  258,  411,  668.  Palace  and  Abbey  of,  burned,  685  ii.  871, 
920. 

Scone,  Abbot  or,  I.  115, 119,  429. 

SCitftCHBONICON,  THE,  I.  298. 

Scott,  Michael,  the  wizard,  I.  176. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Homildon  Hill,  I.  248. 

Scott,  Sie  William,  of  Balwearie,  i.  409,  417,  418. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  of  Buccleuch,  attempts  to  deliver  James  V. 

from  the  Douglases,  i.  436;  ii.  494.      Imprisoned  by  him,  443. 

At  the  battle  of  Ancrum  Moor,  588.     Slain  by  the  Kers,  ii.  493. 

His  widow  noticed,  321,  322. 
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SccTT  or  BcCCleuch,  inroad  of,  with  Westmoreland  and  Fernyhirst, 
ii.  116.     Attack  of,  on  Stirling,  and  made  prisoner,  130,  131. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  of  Buccleuch,  ii.  367.  His  rescue  of  Kin- 
mont  Willie,  368,  499.  Imprisoned,  369.  Sent  to  England 
on  parole,  500.     Returns  to  Scotland,  369,  500. 

Scott  of  Tushylaw,  a  Border  freebooter,  hanged,  i.  443  ;  ii.  498. 

Scott,  Sir  William,  marriage  of,  with  "  Meikle-mouthed  Meg," 
ii.  492. 

Scott,  Walter,  or  Wat  of  Harden,  anecdotes  of,  ii.  497. 

Scott,  Mary,  "The  Flower  of  Yarrow,"  ii.  497. 

Scott,  Alexander,  poems  of,  ii.  304,  305. 

Scott,  Genkral,  taken  prisoner  by  the  Highlanders,  1745,  ii.  916. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  quoted,  ii.  491,  601,  857. 

Scott  Clan,  noticed,  ii.  492.    Feud  of,  with  the  Kers,  591. 

Scottish  Language,  origin  of  the,  i.  289. 

Scotos,  John  Dun,  i.  176. 

Scriptcres,  Holy,  reading  of,  permitted,  i.  660. 

Scrofula,  pretended  cure  of,  by  royal  touch,  ii.  509. 

Scrope,  Lord,  i.  198,  202. 

Scrope,  Archbishop  of  York,  i.  249. 

Scrope,  Lord,  in  1432,  i.  267. 

Scrope,  Lord,  warden,  ii.  68,  102.    Invades  Scotland,  118. 

Scrope,  Lord,  warden,  ii.  367.  His  quarrel  with  Scott  of  Buc- 
cleuch, 368,  499. 

Scrope,  Lady,  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  ii.  86.  Sends  James 
VI.  the  news  of  Elizabeth's  death,  397. 

Scrymgeour,  Alexander,  constable  of  Dundee,  i.  98. 

Scrymgeocr,  Sir  Jamks,  constable  of  Dundee,  killed  at  battle  of 
Harlaw,  i.  253. 

St.  Abb's  Head,  i.  605. 

St.  Adrian,  i.  48. 

St.  Andrew  Fort,  in  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  ii.  810. 

St.  Andrew's,  origin  of  the  Culdee  house  at,  i.  53,  54.  Visited  by 
Edward  I.,  87.  Franciscan  friars  established  at,  168.  Schools 
in,  176.  Casual  mention  of,  217,  218,  262.  Paul  Cra war  burned 
at,  276.  University  of,  founded,  278,  474.  Angus  and  Beaton 
at,  434.  Birth  of  James  V.'s  son  at,  455,  and  his  death  at,  457. 
Martyrdom  of  Patrick  Hamilton  at,  468.  Martyrdom  of  Wis- 
hart  at,  596.  Mentioned,  647  ;  ii.  279.  Sermon  of  Knox  at, 
668.     Walter  Mill  burned  at,  680. 

St.  Andrew's,  Bishops  of,  i.  60,  75,  77,  82,  102,  114,  115,  119, 128, 
169—171,  202,  224,  242,  245,  249,  254,  278,  385,  409,  419,  422, 
464,  470,  487,  649,  654,  679  ;  ii.  104,  127,  260. 

St.  Andrew's,  Castle  of,  destroyed  by  Moray,  i.  192.  Duke  of 
Rothesay  imprisoned  in,  246.  Prince  James  resides  in,  249. 
Noticed,  437,  673.  Beaton  assassinated  in,  596.  Besieged  by 
the  party  of  Arran,  601.  John  Knox  takes  refuge  in,  603. 
Surrender  of,  to  the  French,  604. 

St.  Bartholomew,  massacre  of,  ii.  135,  263,  note. 

St.  Bride,  Church  of,  i.  121,  347. 

St.  Clair,  Sir  William,  of  Roslin,  i.  165. 

St.  (i.air,  Sir  John  dk,  i.  233. 

St.  Colm,  Abbot  of,  i.  297. 

St.  Coi.umba,  birth,  education,  and  labours  of,  in  converting  the 
Scots,  i.  25—27,  49.     Doctrines  of,  50—52.    Noticed,  53,  65. 

St.  Columbanus,  an  Irish  Culdee,  i.  57. 

St.  Cummian,  a  learned  Culdee,  epistle  of,  i.  57. 

St.  Duthac,  queen  and  daughter  of  Robert  Bruce  take  refuge  in 
the  sanctuary  of,  i.  118.    Shrine  of,  I.  396,  468. 

St.  Germain,  i.  18. 

St.  John,  Sir  John  de,  defeated  in  Galloway  by  Edward  Bruce, 
i.  126. 

St.  John,  of  Torphichen,  Lord,  i.  694. 

St.  John,  Sir  James  Sandiland,  Lord.    [See  Sabtdiland.1 

St.  Kikran,  i.  48. 

St.  Leonard's  College,  founded,  i.  474. 

St.  Margaret,  Chapel  of,  i.  166,  note. 

St.  Mungo,  or  Kentigern,  i.  25. 

St.  Ninian,  or  St.  Ringan,  i.  25,  48. 

St.  Ninians,  Shrine  of,  i.  396. 

St.  Patrick,  birth  and  character  of,  i.  57. 

St.  Petek,  the  Monastery  of,  Mary  of  Lorraine  buried  in,  i.  644. 

St.  Rule,  or  St.  Regulus,  noticed,  i.  48.  Foundation  of  the  Church 
of,  at  St.  Andrew's,  54. 

St.  Sahimts,  Cardinal,  excommunicates  Bruce,  i.  119. 

St.  Salvator,  Coli^ge  or,  at  St.  Andrew's,  i.  348,  474,  604. 

St.  Woloc,  noticed,  i.  48. 

Seafield,  Lord  Chancellor,  commissioner  to  the  General  As- 
sembly, ii.  768.     Noticed,  815,  819. 

SrfAKOKTH,  Earl  of,  ii.  623,  883.  Espouses  the  cause  of  the  govern- 
ment, 933. 

Se !'e»i  rs,  character  of  the  first,  ii.  897,  908.     Loyalty  of  the,  904. 

SkOMMu*,  the,  ii.  888.  Origin  and  cause  of,  899.  Its  results,  901. 
Progress  of,  904.     Union  of,  with  the  Relief  Church,  90*. 

Security,  Act  of,  ii.  770.  Origin  and  nature  of  the,  816.  Sus- 
pension of  the,  828. 

Sedulics,  Commentary  of,  noticed,  i.  55. 

Segravk,  Sir  John  de,  invades  Scotland,  i.  107.  Defeated  and 
made  prisoner  at  Roslin,  ib.  Taken  prisoner  at  Bannockburn, 
and  exchanged,  139. 

Selby,  Walter,  a  Border  freebooter,  i.  197. 

Selby,  Sir  William,  knighted  by  James  VI.,  ii.  398. 

Selkirk,  burned,  i.  254.    Mentioned,  ii.  629. 

Selkirk,  Forest  of,  i.  179,  189. 

"  Selkirk,  Souters  of,"  at  the  battle  of  Flodden,  i.  411,  note. 

Sempil,  Sir  James,  ii.  377. 
Skmpii.l,  Lord,  in  1566,  i.  770. 

Semple,  Sir  Robert,  sheriff-depute  and  governor  of  Dunbarton, 
i.  3.3. 

Sempi.e,  Lord,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Sauchieburn,  i.  3G3. 


Semple,  Sir  Robert,  i.  549. 
Semple,  Robert,  poems  of,  ii.  312. 
Sepulchral  Vases,  i.  19.    Memorials,  21. 
Serfs,  Scottish,  i.  177. 

Session,  Court  or,  in  1457,  i.  367.    New  constitution  of,  446.    Bri- 
bery of,  ii.  324.     Proceedings  in  1723,  882. 
Seton,  Sir   Christopher,  brother-in-law  of  Bruce,  i.  115,   116. 

Executed,  119. 
Seton,  Johnde,  brother  of  Sir  Christopher,  executed,  i.  119. 
Seton,  Sir  William,  gallant  defence  of  Berwick  by,  i.  187. 
Seton,  Thomas,  son  of  Sir  William,  hanged  before  Berwick,  i.  187. 
Seton,  Sir  Alexander,  of  Gordon,  i.  325. 
Seton,  Sir  William  and  Sir  Henry,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Brechin, 

i.  333. 
Seton,  Alexander,  a  Dominican  friar,  confessor  of  James  V.,  i. 

469.    Embraces  the  reformed  doctrines,  ib.    Becomes  chaplain 

to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  ib. 
Seton,  Sir  Alexander,  of  Touch  and  Tillibody,  t.  469,  note. 
Seton,  Lord,  in  1542,  i.  667,  571,  572. 
Seton,  Lord,  assists  Mary  to  escape  from  Holyrood,  i.  770.    Joins 

queen's   party,  ii.  71.      Meets  her  at  Lochleven,  83.      Made 

prisoner  at  Langside,  84.    With  his  sons,  witnesses  Morton's 

death,  174.    Joins  in  a  bond  for  release  of  James  from  Gowjie, 

185. 
Seton,  Sir  JonN,  dispatched  in  pursuit  of  Randolph,  ii.  170. 
Seton  or  Touch,  keys  of  Edinburgh  Castle  entrusted  to,  ii.  157. 
Seton  or  Parbreath,  ii.  366. 
Seton,  Sir  Alexander,  president  of  the  session,  ii.  369.     Opposes 

James  VI.  in  the  Court  of  Session,  375,  398. 
Seton,  Mr.,  of  Pitmedden,  his  address  in  favour  of  the  union,  ii. 

825. 
Seton,  Mr.,  of  Barnes,  proclaims  James  VIII.  at  Kelso,  ii.  859. 
Seton,  Mary,  one  of  "the  four  Maries,"  i.  614. 
Seton  House,  ii.  859,  876,  926. 
"  Seven  Sisters,"  cannon  so  named,  i.  404,  409. 
Severus,  the  Roman  emperor,  invades  Scotland,  i.  5.    His  death,  6. 
Shaftoe,  Captain,  tried  and  executed  at  Preston,  ii.  875. 
Sharp,  James,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  attempts  to  secure  the 

liberties  of  the  presbyterian  church,  ii.  687.     His  treacherous 

desertion  of    the   presbytenans,   688.      His  ordination,   689. 

Crafty  policy  of,  ib.    Charge  brought  against,  697.    Disgrace 

of,  699.     Attempt  to  assassinate,  ib.     Warrant  forged  by,  706. 

Perjury  of,  7o7.    Murder  of,  710.     Efforts  to  apprehend  his 

murderers,  717. 
Sharp,  Sir  William,  brother  of  James,  illegal  proceedings  of,  ii. 

706. 
Sharp,  Sir  James,  connected  with  the  rebellion  of  1715,  ii.  877. 
Shaw  of  Sauchie,  treason  of,  i.  361,  363. 
Shaw,  Andrew,  of  Polkemmet.i.  466. 
Shaw,  Qcintyn,  a  poet,  noticed,  i.  525. 
Shaw,  equerry  to  James  VI.,  slain,  ii.  392. 
Shaw,  Lady,  of  Greenock,  distinguished  loyalty  of,  ii.  851. 
Shaw,  Christian,  several  persons  condemned  as  witches  on  evl 

dence  of,  ii.  966. 
Sheldon,  Bishop  of  London,  ii.  692. 

Shelley,  Edward,  lieutenant  of  the  Bulleners,  at  Pinkie,  i.  60s. 
Shepherds,  Scottish,  manners  of,  i.  541. 
Sheridan,  Sir  Thomas,  advice  to  Charles  Edward  before  Culloden, 

ii.  949.    Escapes  to  the  Continent,  952. 
Sheriffdoms,  origin  and  nature  of,  i.  174. 
Sreriffmdir,  the  Battle  of,  ii.  867. 
Shevez,  John,  official  of  St.  Andrew's,  i.  279. 
Shipping  in  the  early  ages,  i.  219.    In  the  time  of  James  IV.,  516. 
Shrewsbury,  Battle  of,  i.  248. 

Shrewsbury,  Earl  of,  delivers  Mary's  death  warrant,  ii.  234. 
Shrewsbury,  Earl  of,  in  1568,  ii.  98,  102. 
Sibbald,  Colonel,  ii.  618,  621.    Executed,  660. 
Sicily,  King  of,  i.  346. 
Sigurd,  a  Norwegian  chief,  appointed  first  earl  of  the  Orkneys,  i. 

46.     He  invades  the  north  of  Scotland,  ib.    His  marriage  with 

the  daughter  of  Malcolm  II.,  47. 
Simpson,  a  priest,  martyrdom  of,  i.  454. 
Simpson,  Sir  Duncan,  martyrdom  of,  i.  470. 
Simpson,  Agnes,  a  witch,  accuses  Bothwell,  ii.  341. 
Simpson,  Rev.  Patrick,  resists  Arran's  attack  on  the  church,  ii.  205. 
Simson,  Professor,  in  the  College  of  Glasgow,  process  against,  ii. 

892.     Unsound  doctrines  taught  by,  894.     Renewed  proceedings 

against,  ib.     Forbidden  to  teach,  895. 
Sinclair,  William,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  i.  145. 
Sinclair,  Sir  William,  slain,  i.  165. 
Sinclair,  Sir  Walter,  at  battle  of  Otterburn,  i.  234. 
Sinclair,  Sir  John,  at  the  battle  of  Otterburn,  i.  234.  Commissioner 

to  France,  237. 
Sinclair,  Sir  Walter,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Homildon  Hill,  i.  248. 
Sinclair,  Henry,  Earl  of  Orkney,  death  of,  i.  255. 
Sinclair,  William,  Earl  of  Orkney,  i.  268. 
Sinclair,  Patrick,  i.  441. 
Sinclair,  Lord,  i.  444. 

Sinclair,  James,  governor  of  the  Orkneys,  i.  444. 
Sinclair,  Oliver,  favourite  of  James  V.,  i.  460. 
Sinclair,  Henry,  i.  620. 
Sinclair,  Sir  John,  Bishop  of  Brechin,  marries  Queen  Mary  and 

Darnley,  i.  749. 
Sinclair,  Thomas,  forced  by  Lindsay  to  attach  the  great  seal  to 

Mary's  abdication,  ii.  75. 
Sinclair,  Major,  ii.  654,  655. 

Sinclair,  Master  of,  a  Jacobite  leader,  ii.  851.    Proposed  submis- 
sion of,  870. 
Singing  and  Singkrs,  i.  552. 
Skene,  the  clerk-register,  ii.  366. 
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Skinner's  Fihkd,  or  Skirmish  Field,  scene  of  the  battle  of  Melrose, 

i.  43ti,  note. 
Skyk,  Island  of,  I.  252.     Attempt  to  colonise,  ii.  375. 
Slain ks,  Castle  OF,  ii.  335,  364. 
Si.avi.ry,  existence  of,  in  Scotland,  i.  178. 
Small,  George,  an  elder  among  the  early  Protestants,  i.  674. 
Smkt  >-,  Rev.  Thomas,  ii.  178,  181,  283. 
Smuggling,  rise  and  growth  of,  ii.  832.     Prevalence  of,  885. 
Sodok,  BlSliOP  of,  i.  87. 
Sol  WAT,  tub,  i.  1,  5,  124. 
So. way  Moss,  defeat  of  the  Scots  at,  i.  460.     Prisoners  taken  at, 

Mf. 
SOXULCD,  invades  Scotland  i.  66.     Defeated  and  slain,  67. 
Somerset,  Duke  of,  in  1463,  i.  307. 
Somebsst,  Duke  of,  invades  Scotland,  i.  606.      Gains  the  battle  of 

I'inkie,  609.     Retreat  of,  611.     [See  Hertford.] 
Somerset,  Kkrr.  or  Car,  Earl  of,  suspected  of  having  poisoned 

Prince  Henry,  ii.  408. 
S'>m;:rvillk,  Sir  John  de,  i.  116.    Executed,  119. 
Somekville,  Lord,  anecdote  of,  i.  375. 

Boa  kville,  Lord,  token  prisoner  at  S->lway  Moss,  1.  461.      Signs 
the  Ixind  of  Henry  VIII. ,  and  returns  to  Scotland,  566.     Im- 
prisoned, 5*1.     Noticed,  599. 
So»r  bvili.k,  Lord,  in  1560,  i.  649,  740;  ii.  83. 
Sophia,  Princess,  ii.  842. 
Bourns,  or  Sturdy  Beggars,  I.  285. 
Solm.is,  Nicholas  dk,  competitor  for  the  crown,  I.  87.    The  descent 

on  which  he  founded  his  claims,  il>. 
Soui.is,  Sir  John  de,  appointed  one  of  the  Guardians  of  Scotland, 
i.  102.     Sent  as  commissioner  to  France,  107.     Noticed,  109. 
Slain,  148. 
Soui.is,  Sir  William  de,  conspiracy  of,  I.  153.    Noticed,  173. 
Boout,  Lord,  murder  of,  il.  492. 
Soothesk,  Earl  of,  ii.  534,  536,  555. 

RMS,  Earl  of,  at  the  Jacobite  gathering  at  Ura-mar,  H.  846. 
Proclaims  James  VIII.  at  Montrose,  848. 
Sow,  an  instrument  of  war  used  at  the  siege  of  Berwick,  1. 150 ;  and 

t  Dunbar,  193. 
Spain,  Princk  of,  proi>oaals  of  marriage  from,  to  Queen  Mary, 

i.  657. 
Spain,  CorRT  of,  intrigues  of,  with  Scotland,  II.  332,  334.     Assist* 

the  Jacobites,  878. 
Spalding,  a  citizen  of  Berwick,  betrays  the  town  to  the  Scot*,  1. 147. 
Si  a.mmi   Armada,  preparation  of,  il.  331.      Sailing  of,  333.     IU 

destruction,  334. 
Spanish  Faction,  il.  332,  444. 
••  Spanish  Blanks,"  conspiracy  of  the,  Ii.  347. 
Si>.  HOC,  John,  a  priest,  executed  for  murder,  I.  439. 
Spkn<k,  secretory  to  the  Earl  of  Argyll,  examined  by  torture,  11. 

723.    Uti  ooafoaskin.  lb. 
S:  ens.  Bui  Patrick,  the  ballad  of,  i.  312. 
Spkns  of  Kilspinimk,  slain  by  the  Earl  of  Angus,  I.  3R4. 
Spkn8,  John,  arrested  for  the  murder  of  Darn  I.  \  . 
Spkns  of  Wobmiston,  killed  at  the  siege  of  Stirling,  ii.  131. 
Spokts,  out  of-door,  1.  551 ;  in-door,  552.     Noticed,  660. 
Spoitiswood,  John,  appointed  superintendent  of  Lothian,  1.  690. 

Mentioned,  691,  693,  773;  ii.  24,  244. 
Spoitiswood,  Archbishop,  first  of  Glasgow,  afterwards  of  St.  An- 
drew's, son  of  John,  ii.  407.      Appointed  lord  of  session.  lh. 
Created  chancellor,  612.   Cupidity  of,  616.   Noticed,  626.    His- 
tory of,  mentioned,  I.  644,  647,  666,  673;  II.  970. 
Spottiswood,  Sir  Robert,  president  of  the  Court  of  Session  and 
Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland,  ii.  626,  694,  698,  627.      Exe- 
c-uf ••<!.  630. 
Braor,  George,  Amovmi  Loaajft  letters  respecting  the  Cowrie 

conspiracy,  il.  390.     His  execution,  391. 
Spvme,  Lord,  slain,  ii.  404. 
tiqOADMM  Volantk,  the  party  so  called,  11.  81T. 
Staib,  Viscount.    [See.  Dalbtmplk.] 
Stur,  Eaklof.    [See  Dai  rtmpi.k.] 
stair,  Lady,  one  of  the  Lollards  ofKyle,  1.  466. 
S:  \nlky,  Siu  Howard,  at  the  battle  i.  407. 

SiAii.iToN,  QtHKBAL,  at  battle  OfOailodM.  Ii.  949. 
BrARHEAD,  an  Englishman,  murder  of,  i.  398;  11.  491. 
Stark,  HBLE*,  execu'.-d  tor  heresy,  i.  661. 
SiKKi.i:,  Sir  Richakd,  i.  876. 
Stephen,  Kin-  of  England,  I.  60—63. 
St  pi»kn,  William,  Bishop  of  Dunblane,  I.  278, 
M    Y..E,  Kikk  of,  i.  424. 
ST  wu:i>,  Alexander,  the  IIn.it,  1.  76.    At  the  Battle  of  Lam. 

79.     lirs  death,  lb. 
Steward,  James,  the  High,  appointed  one  of  the  regency,  I.  82. 
He  goes  over  to  Bruce,  ib.     He  swears  fealty  to  Edward,  92. 
His  submission  to  Edward,  il).     Noticed,  107,  109. 
Steward,  Walter,  the  Hum,  at   the  battle  of  Bannockburn,  1. 
133,   136.      Marries  Marjory  Bruce,   141       Noticed,  143,  147. 
Detects  Barwiak,  150,  15l.     His  death,  156. 
Steward,  Rouhst,  thk  High,  his  birth,  i.  143.     Oaths  of  fealty- 
taken  to,  107.     At  the  Uitle  of  Halid  m  Rill,  18*.      Chosen 
Joint  recent  with  Moray,  1m9.    Succeed.,  Moray,  195.    Captures 
Perth  and  Siirling,  ib.     At  ihe  battle  of  Neville's  Cross,  19s. 
•  1  goardiaa  of  the    kingdom,   199.     Joins  the  nobles 
against  David  II.,  205.     Imprisoned  along  with  his  tan,  906. 
Ascends  the  throne  as  Robert  II.,  224.    [See  Robert  1 1,  j 
Stewart,  Sir  John,  of  Bonkill,  joins  Wallace,  i.  S'9.     S'aiii 1  at  the 
battle  of  Falkirk,  101. 
:  John,  slain. 
,T-  Ba  Jam.  .,,  ..laiu  at  the  battle  of  Halidon  Hill, 

I.  188, 
r'TEwm,  Sm  Rorert,  i.  232. 


Stewart,  Duncan,  ravages  the  Lowlands,  i.  238. 

Stewart,  Walter,  Lord  of  Brechin,  i.  MS, 

Stewart,  Alexander,  i.  248.    [See  Earl  of  Mar.] 

Stewart,  Sir  Robert,  of  Railston,  i.  2M. 

Stewart,  Sib  John,  Earl  of  Buchan,  sent  to  the  assistance  of 

France,  i.  255. 
Stewabt,  Sib  Robebt,  of  Darnley,  i.  256. 
Stkwabt,  Mubdoch,  Duke  of  Albany.    [See  Albany.] 
Stewabt,  Walter,  eldest  son  of  Albany,  tried  and  executed,  I. 

260. 
Stewart,  Sib  John,  of  Dnndonald,  •«  the  Red,"  i.  260.     Slain,  261. 
Stewabt,  Alexandeb,  imprisoned,  tried,  and  executed,  i.  260. 
Stewabt,  James,  attempts    to  revenge    the  death  of    bin   father 

Albany,  i.  260.    Takes  refuge  in  Ireland,  261. 
Stewabt,  Sir  David,  of  Rosyth,  i.  260,  299. 
Stewart,  John,  of  Darnley,  constable  of  the  Scotch  auxiliaries  in 

France,  i.  262. 
Stewart,  Sib  Robebt,  assists  in  the  murder  of  James  I.,  i.  269, 

271.     Executed,  273. 
Stewabt,  Alan,  Lord  of  Darnley,  slain,  1.  318. 
Stewabt,  Alexander,  conflict  of,  with  the  Boyds,  1.  318. 
Stewabt,  Bebnabd,  sent  by  the  king  of  France  on  a  mission  to 

James  V.,  i.  395. 
I  t,  Alexander,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  slain  at  the 

battle  of  Flodden,  i.  409. 
Stewabt,  Sib  James,  "  the  Black  Knight  of  Lorn,"  marries  Queen 

Joanna,  i.  319.     Imprisoned,  ib.     Mentioned,  325,  326,  340. 
Stewabt,  John  Gobme,  of  Atholl,  slain,  i.  323. 
Stewabt,  Sib  Allan,  slain,  i.  331. 
Stewabt,  Sib  James,  slain,  I.  331. 
Stkwabt,  Andbew,  Bishop  of  Moray,  I.  357. 
Stewabt  of  Abdgowan,  sent  to  the  aid  of  the  King  of  Denmark, 

1.  422. 
Stewabt,  Hknrt,  Queen  Margaret's  partiality  for,  I.  429.     Ac- 

kaowMnd  by  her  as  her  aaebaad,  435.     Imprisoned  by  the 

lords  of  the  council,  ib.    Creattd  Lord  Methven,  442. 
Stiwart   or   Ix)RNE,  and  William    Stewart,  two   Scotch  poets, 

mentioned  and  quoted,  i.  626—628. 
Stewabt,  Lobd  Henry,  Abbot  of  St.  Colm,  1.  659. 
Stewabt,  Lobd  Robebt,  son  of  James  V.,  1.  766.    Warns  Darnley 

of  his  danger,  Ii.  46. 
Stewabt,  Esmk.   [Set  D'Aubiont.] 
Btkwart,  Lou  Jamek.    [Am  Eabl  of  Moray.] 
Stkwabt,  Captain  James,  second  son  of  Lord  Ochiltree,  Intro- 
■<\  to  King  James  VI..  il.  161.     II  .>.     Accuses 

Morton  before  the  council,  167.    Created  Earl  <  f  Arrar,  170. 

Conveys  Morton    from    Dunlwrt  >n    t      Edinburgh,   171.      His 

charges  against  Lord  Thirlstone,  BM      Mis  return  to  court, 

346.     His  withdrawal  and  murder,  lb.    [Set  Abba*.] 
Stewart,  Colonel  Wn  ham,  brother  of  Arran.  capture  of  by  Mar 

and  Douglas  of  Lochleven,  ii.  179.     D  1    ambassador 

Iraglanrt.  '"♦■    Captures  Gowrfe,   191  rTottoa 

and  Gray  of  treachery.  210.  Stirling,  Sit,      Made 

prbxt  ises  the  Master  of  (.: 

Stewabt,  Sir  William,  Lord  Treasurer  of  Scotland,  li.  319,  330, 

332. 
Stkwabt,  Allan,  crnnmendator  of  Crossraguel,  shocking  treat- 
ment of,  by  the  Earl  of  Casslllls,  II.  BBS. 
uit,  Waiter,  pri'.r  <f  Blaii'  i--OctavIans,H.  366. 

Stkwabt,  Robert,  son  ot  James  V.,  and  Earl  of  Orkney,  anouluB, 

Stewabt,  William,  accuses  Andrew  Melvll,  II.  420. 

Stewart,  Sib  Lewis,  of  Blackball,  11.  647,  689,  616. 

Stawabt,  Sia  Thomas,  of  (Jrandtully,  arrest  of,  II.  578. 

Stewabt,  Lieutenant -colonel  Alexandeb,  co  ,11.  ft* 

Stkwabt,  John,  of  Ladywell,  execution  of,  for  leasing-makinjr, 
II.  616. 

Stewart  op  Abdvoirlich,  assassinates  Lord  Kilj>ont,  il.  620. 

Stewart  of  I  r  of  Blair  Castle,  11.  785. 

Stewabt,  Lieutenant-colonel,  govern'  r  1  t  Edinburgh  Castle, 
ii.  862. 

Stewart  or  Abdshiel,  at  the  battle  of  Preston,  il.  926. 

Stewabt,  Sib  James,  dispatched  to  France  by  Prince  Charles 
Edward,  II.  930. 

Stewarts  or  Afpin,  at  the  battle  of  Preston,  II.  926.  At  the  battle 
of  Falkirk,  943.    And  at  Cullodei 

Stirling,  Carse  or,  ancient  remains  found  in,  i.  14. 

Stiblikw,  Battle  of,  and  victory  of  Wallace,  i.  96. 

Stjbijng,  parliament  held  at,  I.  71,  77,  >7.  Mentioned  218,  319, 
327,  362,  417,  661  686,  691,  693,  599,  683 {  ii.  76,  103,  130, 
192,  212,  279,  410,  670,  851,  86-,  MB,  Ml.  Queen  Mary 
crowned  at,  679.     The  royal  army  i*  sted  at,  861. 

Stirling  Castle,  given  up  to  Henry  II.,  i.  6s.  Surrendered  to 
Edward  I.,  92.  Besieged  and  taken  by  the  Scottish  guardians 
104.  Siege  and  capture  of,  by  Edward  E,  109,  110.  Be- 
sieged by  Edward  Bruce,  132.  Surrender  of,  139.  Rebuilt  by 
Edward  III.,  191.  Captured  by  the  Steward,  195.  The  real. 
dence  of  James  V., 411, 529.  Surrender  of,  by  the  queen  dowager, 
416.  James  V.  escapes  to,  f-oin  Falkland,  440.  Queen  Mary 
privately  married  to  Darnley  in,  748.  Parliament  held  in,  ii. 
155.  Surprisal  of  the  confederates  of  the  Earl  of  Oowrie  in,  192. 
Prince  Henry  born  in,  359.  Captured  by  Monk,  G72.  Beak#ai 
by  1'iince  Charles  Edward,  942,  945. 
Stirling,  Sib  John,  1.  193. 

Stiblino  of  Kbib,  shameful  outrage  of,  i.  420.     Slain,  437. 
Stiblivg  of  Keib,  nephew  to  afontroec,  ii.  616. 
Stirling  of  Glorat,  defends  DunLai ton  Castle,  I.  586.     Gives  it 
op  to  Regent  Arran,  594. 

poet,  i.  525. 
Stones,  Memorial,  i.  'J-. 
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Stones  of  Stennis,  or  the  Orcadian  Stonehenge,  i.  22. 

Stone  of  Destiny,  i.  92,  note,  161. 

Stokmont,  Lord,  at  the  Jacobite  gathering  at  Braeinar,  ii.  846. 

Stornowat,  subjugation  of  the  inhabitants  of,  ii.  405. 

Strachan,  Colonel,  ii.  652,  653,  661,  667. 

Strafford,  Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl  of,  ii.  574,  586.  Im- 
peachment of,  592.     Tried  and  executed,  ib. 

Struton,  Walter,  page  to  James  I.,  murder  of,  i.  272. 

Straiton,  David,  martyrdom  of,  i.  470. 

Strathallan,  Lord,  at  gathering  at  Braemar,  ii.  846.  Joins 
C  harles  Edward  and  the  Jacobites,  936,  938, 941. 

Strathavon,  Castle  of,  dismantled,  i.  337.  Taken  by  the  Cove- 
nanters, ii.  556. 

Strathbogik,  Castle  of,  burnt  by  the  Earl  of  Moray,  i.  334.  De- 
stroyed by  James  VI.,  ii.  364. 

Strathbogie,  John  de.    [See  Atholl] 

Strathclyde,  kingdom  of,  i.  24. 

Strathekn,  Earl  of,  captured  at  taking  of  Perth,  i.  129. 

Strathern,  Earl  of,  slain  at  Neville's  Cross,  i.  198. 

Strathern,  Earl  of,  i.  233. 

Strathern,  Mause  Graham,  Earl  of,  i.  270. 

Strathern,  Malise,  Earl  of,  i.  321. 

Strathern,  Coontess  of,  privy  to  a  plot  against  Robert  Bruce,  i. 
153. 

Strathmore,  Earl  of,  efforts  of,  for  a  free  toleration  of  all  Pro- 
testants, ii.  769. 

Strathmork,  Earl  of,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Sheriffmuir,  ii.  868. 

Stbathtyrum,  seizure  of  the  Duke  of  Rothesay  at,  i.  246. 

Strickland,  Francis,  one  of  the  "  Seven  Men  of  Moidart,"  ii. 
914. 

Strivelin,  Sir  John  de,  besieges  Lochleven,  i.  190. 

Stronkaltere,  incident  in  the  wood  of,  i.  192. 

Strozzi,  Leon,  Prior  of  Capua,  besieges  St.  Andrew's,  i.  604. 
Arrival  of,  with  assistance  from  France,  613. 

Sdccession  to  the  Scotch  throne,  settlement  of,  i.  140, 148.  Act 
of,  ii.  816. 

Sully,  Henry  dk,  Grand  Butler  of  Fiance,  i.  155,  156. 

Superintendent,  Office  of,  i.  690,  695  ;  ii.  269. 

Superstition,  of  the  clergy,  ii.  275,  317.  Prevalence  of,  325.  Of 
the  Borderers,  501.     Uf  the  covenanters,  714,  note. 

Surrey,  John  Warenne,  Earl  of,  appointed  Guardian  of  Scot- 
land, i.  93.     Defeated  by  Wallace  at  Stirling,  96. 

Surrey,  Earl  of,  i.  392,  397,  405.  Commands  at  the  battle  of 
Flodden,  407.     Invades  Scotland,  426. 

Surrey,  Countess  of,  frolic  of  with  James  IV.,  i.  549. 

Sussex,  Earl  of,  appointed  commissioner  by  Elizabeth,  ii.  90, 
105.     Invades  Scotland,  118,  122.     Letter  to  Randolph,  125. 

Sussex,  Earl  of,  in  1594,  his  mission  to  Scotland,  ii.  362. 

Sutherland,  Earl  or, slain  at  Halidon  Hill,  i.  188. 

Sutherland,  Earl  of,  taken  prisoner  at  Neville's  Cross,  i.  198. 
Mentioned,  230,  233. 

Sutherland,  Earl  of,  in  1561,  i.  654  ;  ii.  53,  118,  171. 

Suiiiluland,  Earl  ok,  mentioned,  ii.  854,  866.  Espouses  the 
cause  of  the  government,  933. 

Swearing,  profane,  i.  127,  note.  Prevalence  of,  in  Scotland  during 
the  sixteenth  century,  ii.  324,  325. 

Swehen,  treaty  with,  i.  262.  Mentioned,  395.  Compact  of,  with 
Scotland  annulled,  512. 

{■WEDF.N,  King  of,  proposals  of  marriage  from,  to  Queen  Mary, 
i.  657. 

Sweden,  Kino  of,  treaty  of  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  with,  ii.  505. 

Sweden,  Charles  XII.,  King  of,  treacherous  movement  of,  against 
the  Hanoverian  dynasty,  ii.  878. 

Sweet  Heart,  Abbey  of  the,  erected  by  Devorguil,  wife  of  John 
Baliol,  i.  168,  note. 

Swinton,  Sir  John,  at  the  battle  of  Hwnildon  Hill,  i.  247. 

Swinton,  Sir  William,  at  the  battle  of  Bauge",  i.  255. 

Sydskrf.  Bishop  of  Galloway,  ii.  521.  Attacked  in  the  streets  of 
Edinburgh,  ib.  Seeks  shelter  in  the  privy-council,  ib.  Re- 
doubled fury  of  his  assailants,  ib.  Earl  of  Traquair  and 
Wigton  attempt  his  relief,  ib.     Fresh  outburst  against,  ib. 

Sylvius,  ^Enkas  (Pope  Pius  II.),  visit  of,  to  Scotland,  i.  2«0. 

Synods,  appointment  of,  ii.  12.  Of  Merse  and  Teviotdale,  432. 
Of  Fife,  460.  Proposals  made  to  the,  by  the  government, 
473.    Petitions  from  the,  629. 


T. 

Tables,  institution  of,  i.  522.  Appointment  of  commissioners  to 
form  the,  623.  Course  adopted  by,  526,  528.  Assemble  at 
Edinburgh,  ib.  They  give  their  formal  approval  to  the  national 
covenant,  ib.  A  deputation  sent  to  Aberdeen  from  the,  540. 
Their  controversy  with  the  doctors  of  Aberdeen,  ib.  Deputies 
from  the,  wait  upon  Hamilton,  ib.  They  threaten  to  summon 
a  General  Assembly,  ib.  Deputies  of,  protest  against  the  royal 
declaration,  542.     Requisition  issued  by  the,  545. 

Tacitus,  quoted,  i.  1,  3. 

Talbot,  Lord  Richard,  made  prisoner,  i.  189. 

Tale  Tellers  and  Ballad  Singers,  i.  552. 

Tallo,  Hay  of.    [See  Hay.] 

Tanistry,  law  of,  i.  31. 

Tantallon,  Castle  of,  i.  417.  Siege  of,  442,  452,  456,  460,  note; 
ii.  493,  556,  668. 

Tarbet,  Viscount,  i.  761,  763,  781,  798. 

Tarnaway,  or  Daknaway,  Forest  of,  i.  179. 

Tarnaway  Castlk,  dismantled,  i.  337.     Description  of,  712,  note. 

Tabras,  Earl  of,  accusation  against,  ii.  723.    Noticed,  732. 

Tarras  Moss,  a  refuge  for  freebooters,  ii.  496. 

Taxation,  ii.  s20. 


Taxes,  enacted  upon  herrings,  ii.  409  ;  laid  on  land,  821 ;  on  malt,. 

840. 
Taylor,  William,  Darnley's  page,  murder  of,  ii.  47. 
Templars,  Knights,  i.  167,  and  note.    Master  of,  slain  at  Falkirk, 

102. 
Tencin,  Cardinal,  mentioned,  ii.  911,  912. 

Territorium  annexed  to  villages  and  hamlets,  i.  179. 

Terry,  Sir  Hugh,  unfeeling  conduct  of,  i.  672. 

Test  of  Passive  Obedience,  enactment  of,  ii.  718.  Dissatisfaction 
caused  by,  ib.     Argyll  takes,  with  an  explanation,  719. 

Test  dispensed  with  by  James  VII.,  ii.  739. 

Test,  the  Auchterarder,  ii.  892. 

Testament  of  Creseide,  a  poem,  by  Henrysoun,  i.  304. 

Testament,  King  Robert's,  ii.  495. 

Testament,  New,  introduction  of,  into  Scotland,  i.  466.  Reading 
of,  prohibited,  472.    Permitted,  660. 

Teviotdale.  i.  154,  1*0. 

Tewkesbury,  Battle  of,  i.  351. 

The  Three  Tales  of  the  Priests  of  Peebles,  i.  375 — 377. 

Theft,  prevalence  of,  i.  533  ;  ii.  931. 

Thirlstane,  Sir  John  Scott  of,  fidelity  of,  to  James  V.,  i.  459, 
note. 

Thirlstane,  Lord  Chancellor  Maitland.    [See  Maitland.] 

Thirlwall,  Governor  of  Douglas  Castle,  i.  122. 

Thomas  the  Rhymer,  character,  poems,  and  prophecies  of,  i.  289. 

Thomas  Valentine,  accusation  of  against  James  VI.,  ii.  374. 

Thomson,  John,  Leader  of  the  men  of  Carrick,  i.  148,  188. 

Thomson,  James,  the  poet,  ii.  971. 

Tuor,  the  Long,  charter  of,  founding  the  church  of  Aednaham, 
i.  167. 

Thore,  a  serf,  i.  177. 

Thorpe,  William,  a  follower  of  Wycliffe,  i.  275. 

Thrave,  or  Thrieve,  Castle,  i.  593;  ii.  493. 

Thriepland,  Sir  David,  a  Jacobite,  ii.  874. 

Thriepland,  Sir  Robert,  ii.  924. 

Throckmorton,  Interview  of,  with  Mary,  i.  650.  Letter  of,  to  the 
English  council,  652.  Interview  of,  with  Lord  James  Stewart, 
655  ;  and  with  Mary,  657.  Remonstrates  with  Mary  against  her 
marriage,  741.  Intercedes  on  behalf  of  Moray,  757.  Arrival 
of,  in  Scotland,  ii.  73.  Interview  of,  with  Sir  James  Melville, 
ib.  Interview  of,  with  Morton,  ib.  Interview  of,  with  Tulli- 
bardine  and  Lethington,  76.  Letter  to,  from  Elizabeth,  ib. 
Interview  of,  with  Moray  and  Lethington,  79.  Departure  of, 
ib.     Letters  from,  to  Moray  and  Lethington,  106. 

Thumbikens,  an  instrument  of  torture,  ii.  723,  and  note. 

Thurstan,  Archbishop  of  York,  i.  170. 

Tiger  Earl,  of  Crawford,  i.  325,  326,  333,  334. 

Till,  River,  i.  407. 

Tippermuir,  Battle  of,  ii.  619. 

Tithes,  revocation  of,  by  Charles  I.,  ii.  502.  Impropriated  valua- 
tion of,  603.     Surrender  of,  ib. 

Tod,  Sir  Thomas,  treason  of,  i.  383. 

Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  i.  419,  423,  544.  Parliament  held  in, 
ii.  129,  370.    Broken  open  by  the  Porteous  mob,  8s7. 

Toleration  of  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  ii.  775.  Offence  taken  at, 
ib.    Act  of,  passed,  837. 

Tongland,  Monastery  of,  i.  167. 

Tongland,  Abbot  of,  an  Italian  adventurer,  i.  556. 

Torbay,  landing  of  King  William  at,  ii.  740. 

Touphichen,  an  assembly  of  the  barons  held  at,  by  Wallace,  i. 
98.    The  principal  seat  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  167,  note. 

Tokwood,  i.  102,  note,  132;  ii.  116,  716,  920,  942. 

Tory  ministry,  ii.  841.     Fall  of  the,  845.    Party,  846,  847,  note. 

Tottis  Friar,  defends  prayers  to  saints,  i.  673. 

Touch,  House  of,  garrisoned,  ii.  851. 

Tournaments,  i.  194,  372,  349,  549,  554. 

Towers,  George,  an  Edinburgh  citizen,  spirited  conduct  of,  after 
Flodden,  1.411. 

Towers  and  Towns,  Border,  ii.  495. 

Town  Guard  of  Edinburgh,  ii.  885,  S86,  920. 

Townley,  Francis,  an  English  Jacobite,  ii.  937,  939,  955. 

Trade  and  Commerce,  i.  280,  369.  Foreign,  545.  Restrictions 
on,  546.  Free,  with  England  during  the  Commonwealth,  ii.  675. 

Trades,  corporations  of,  i.  543. 

Trail,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  i.  242,  245. 

Trained  Bands,  ii.  920. 

Tranent,  dinner  of  Queen  Mary  and  Both  well  at,  ii.  49.  Position 
of  the  royal  army  at,  924,"  925.  Prince  Charles  dines  at  the 
inn  of,  ib.,  note. 

Traquair,  Earl  of,  ii.  516,  521.  Summons  privy-council  to  meet, 
and  writes  to  the  supplicants,  522.  Summoned  to  court, 
524.  States  grievances  complained  of,  525.  Suspicions  of 
his  sincerity,  ib.  Return  of,  from  court,  ib.  Waited  on  by  a 
deputation  of  popular  lords,  ib.  Secret  agents  divulge  in- 
structions given  to,  ib.  Recommends  a  base  policy  to  the  king, 
630.  He  orders  the  military  stores  to  be  conveyed  to  Dalkeith, 
534.  Unfounded  accusations  against,  ib.  Recommends  the 
recall  of  the  canons  and  liturgy,  541.  Base  artifice  of,  545. 
He  is  appointed  commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly,  565. 
Deceitful  conduct  of,  ib.  Signs  the  national  covenant,  567. 
Incurs  the  displeasure  of  the  king,  ib.  He  is  ordered  to  pro- 
rogue parliament  until  2nd  June,  1640,  569.  His  return  to  court, 
570.  Oversight  of,  576.  Excluded  from  the  Act  of  Oblivion, 
594. 

Treason,  alteration  in  the  law  of,  ii.  836. 

Treasurer,  Lorl>,  accounts  of  in  the  rn'gn  of  James  IV.,  I. 
547—561.  H     kl      . 

Treaty,  between  Stephen  and  David  I.,  i.  63.  Between  Scotland 
and  France,  68.  Between  William  II.  and  Henry  II.,  ib.  Be- 
tween William  II.  and  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  70.    Between 
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Alexander  II.  and  Prince  Louis,  72.  Between  Alexander  II. 
and  Henry  III.,  76.  Between  Alexander  III.  and  Norway, 
80.  Between  the  Scottish  regents  and  Edward  I.,  82,  83.  Be- 
tween Edward  I.  and  the  French  king,  107.  Between  France 
and  Scotland,  156.  Between  Robert  Bruce  and  England,  160, 
161.  For  the  ransom  of  David  II.,  202.  Of  David  II.  with 
France,  204.  Secret,  of  David  II.  with  England,  205.  Be- 
tween Scotland  and  France,  225.  Between  Albany  and  Henry 
IV.,  264.  Between  the  Scotch  and  Henry  V.  for  the  release  of 
James  I.,  256.  Between  James  II.  and  Henry  VI.  of  peace 
with  England,  351.  Ancient,  with  France,  renewal  of,  358, 
395.  Of  marriage  between  .lames  IV.  and  the  Princess  Mar- 
garet, 390.  Between  England,  France,  and  Scotland,  414. 
With  England  for  the  marriage  of  Queen  Mary,  575.  Of  peace 
between  England,  France,  and  Scotland,  615.  Between  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  624.  Between  Elizabeth  and  the  Reformers, 
641,  642,  645.  Confirmation  of,  by  parliament,  649.  Ratifi- 
cation of,  refused  by  Mary,  650 — 667.  Between  the  Marquis  of 
Hamilton  and  the  King  of  Sweden,  ii.  505.  Between  Charles  I. 
and  the  Sots,  590,  693.     Of  Uxbridge,  630.     Of  Utrecht,  847. 

Trial  of  Knox  before  the  privy-council,  i.  721  ;  ii.  17.  Of  Both- 
well  for  treason,  i.  737  ;  for  murder  of  Darnley,  ii.  51.  Of  the 
accomplices  of  Bothwell,  81,  82,  174.  Of  Regent  Morton,  171. 
Of  the  Earl  of  Gowrie,  192.  Of  Lord  Balmerino,  510.  Of 
Charles  I.,  647—649.  Of  the  Marquis  of  Argyll,  684,  685.  Of 
the  Rev.  James  Guthrie,  687.  Of  Sir  Archibald  Johnston,  of 
Warriston,  693.  Of  the  Earl  of  Argyll,  719.  Of  the  Dean  of 
Faculty,  839.  Of  the  Jacobite  Lords.  Ac.,  875.  Of  the  Scotch 
Jacobites  in  1715,  877.  Of  the  Jacobites  in  1746,  955,  966.  Of 
Lord  Lnvat,  957.  Of  the  Scotch  witches  and  wizards,  958— 
966.    Of  Thomas  Aikenhead,  766,  and  Appendix  M.  to  toI.  ii. 

Tristrem,  Sir,  tale  of,  i.  290. 

Troops,  Scottish,  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  Denmark  for  three 
years,  ii.  504.  Enlistunder  Gustavus  Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden, 
ib.  Incorporated  into  a  national  brigade,  ib.  Sail  16th  July, 
land  4th  August  on  the  banks  of  the  Oder,  ib.  Distinguished 
bravery  of,  at  the  battle  or  Leipzic.  ib.  First  employ  platoon 
firing,  605.  Ultimately  incorporated  with  the  Swedish  army, 
ib.     Continue  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  Swedes,  606. 

Truce,  Dais  of,  held  by  Border  Wardens,  ii.  498. 

Tullialan,  Hakon  of,  executed  for  murder,  i.  446. 

Tullibardine,  Murray  of,  his  treachery,  i.  186.  Punishment  of, 
lb.  |  ii.   155. 

TULLIBARDINE,  EARL  OF,  ii.  619. 

Tdllibahdine,  Marquis  op,  *46,  879,  914,  916,  917,  919,  952. 
Turgot,  biographer  of  Queen  Margaret,  I.  41,  42. 
TrjRooT,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  dispute  regarding,  i.  169. 
Turnberry  Castle,  seat  of  Robert  Bruce,  I.  113.    Held  by  Lord 

Percy,  120. 
Turn  bull,  Alexander,  depredations  of,  i.  634. 
Turnbull,  James,  i.  634. 
Turner,  Sir  James,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  an  oppressor  of  the  Cove* 

nanters,  ii.  695,  and  note  to  697.     Taken  prisoner,  ib. 
Tctburt,  Queen  Mary  imprisoned  in,  ii.  103. 
Twkip,  Ui\ni,  i.  IS?, 
Twkkdalk,  Marquis  op,  attempts  to  bring  about  a  onion  of  the 

kingdoms,  ii.  701.  Appointed  commissioner,  804.   His  dismissal 

from  office,  809.     Secretary  of  state,  917,  918. 
Tweedale,  Ladt,  disinherited  by  Lauderdale,  II.  720. 
Twengk,  Sir  Mabmadcke,  at  the  battle  of  Stirling,  I.  96.     At  the 

battle  of  Baiinockburn,  139. 
Twiskl  Bridge,  crossed  by  the  English  before  Fioddcn,  I.  407. 
Tyndai.e's  version  of  the  New  Testament,  i.  466. 


U. 

Uchtrbd,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  at  war  with  Malcolm  II.,  I.  37. 
Assassinated,  ib. 

Uchtred  of  Gali.owat,  assassinated,  i.  69. 

1' .. hiked,  Sir  Thomas,  I.  165. 

Ui-ster,  i.  2*,  29.  Occupied  by  the  Scots,  144.  Chieftains  of,  Join 
Edward  Rruce,  141. 

Ulstkr,  Richard  de  Burgh,  Eari.  op,  supports  Brace's  title  to  the 
throne,  i.  82.  Prepan  s  to  resist  the  Scots,  141.  Defeated  by 
Edward  Bruce,  142.  By  Robert  Rruce,  144.  His  daughter 
married  to  Bruce,  164. 

Cmkbamu.k,  Gilbkrt  de,  Farl  of  Angus,  i.  8«,  100. 

Umfraville,  Ingklram  dk,  his  mission  to  the  French  court,  i.  107. 

Umfravii.i.e,  Sir  Ingram  dk,  governor  of  Ayr,  i.  121.  Defeated  by 
Edward  Bruce,  126.  His  advice  to  Edward  H.  at  the  battle 
of  Bannockburn,  136.     Retires  to  England,  153. 

Umfraville,  Baron,  i.  199. 

Umfraville,  Sir  Robert,  surnamed  "  Robin  Mendmarket,"  de- 
feats the  Scots  at  Fullhopelaw,  i.  243.  Captures  fourteen 
Scottish  vessels,  251.     invades  Scotland,  U54. 

Ungus  the  Great,  i.  27. 

Unwn  between  Scotland  and  England  proposed  by  James  VI.,  ii. 
400,  469,  813.  Appointment  of  commissioners  to  treat  of,  400. 
Instructions  given  to  the  onmseissionera,  4TI.  Fears  excited 
by  the  proj>osal  of,  40:).  Opinions  of  the  General  Assembly 
regarding,  470.  Nature  of  the,  during  the  Commonwealth,  674. 
Question  of  the,  discussed,  770.  Feelings  of  the  Scotch  Church 
regarding,  771.  objections  to,  772.  Kffects  of,  on  the  church,  773. 
Obstacles  to,  813.  Recommended  by  King  William,  ib.  Com- 
missioners appointed  to  treat  of  a.  814.  Result  of  their  deli- 
berations, 815.  Bill  passed  by  parliament  for  a,  816.  Queen 
Anne's  message  regarding  a,  817.  Act  for  a  treaty  of,  81*. 
The  queen  empowered  to  appoint  coiuml  doners  Rtff  a,  slit. 
State  of  public  opinion  regarding,  ib.    Meeting  of  commis- 


sioners to  treat  of  a,  ib.  Proposals  on  the  part  of  England  for 
a,  ib. ;  on  the  part  of  Scotland,  820.  Terms  of  a,  agreed  on, 
820—823.  State  of  public  mind  in  Scotland  regarding  the,  8'J3. 
Popular  excitement  against  the,  824.  Petitions  against  the, 
825.  Debates  on  the  treaty  of,  ib.  Articles  of,  approved  by 
parliament,  826.  Popular  tumults  against  the,  826,  827.  Oppo- 
sition of  the  Cameronians  to  the,  ib.  Ratification  of  the  treaty 
of,  829.  Debates  in  the  English  parliament  respecting,  ib.  Pass- 
ing of  the  bill  for  the,  830.  Royal  assent  to  the,  ib.  Alleged 
bribery  for  the  purpose  of  carrying,  Appendix  Q.  to  vol.  Ii. 
Unpopularity  of  tne,  831.  Impolitic  mode  of  carrying  out  the 
ib.     Bill  to  repeal  the,  841. 

Union  of  the  Burgher  and  Anti-burgher  Synods,  ii.  907  ;  and  of  Uie 
Secession  and  the  Relief  churches,  908. 

Universitt  of  St.  Andrew's,  foundation  of,  i.  278,  474.  Of  Glasgow, 
474.  Of  Aberdeen,  ib.  Of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  mentioned, 
76,  207.  Of  Paris,  67,  176,  279,  286,  287,  296,  476,  628.  Of 
Bologna,  279. 

Universities,  Scottish,  vagabond  scholars  of  the,  1.  315.  Conti- 
nental, number  of  Scotchmen  who  held  office  in  the,  472;  ii. 
287. 

Unreason,  Abbot  op,  I.  606,  655,  note,  620. 

Upton  Bkidge,  ii.  672. 

Upsal,  Archbishop  op,  I.  395. 

L'hbuxs,  Loi.lius,  Roman  governor  of  Britain,  i.  6.  Administra- 
tion of,  ib. 

Urnhirio,  a  German,  superintends  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder 
in  Scotland,  i.  399. 

Ueret,  Sir  John,  11.  623.  Surprises  Montrose,  624.  Is  defeated 
by  him  at  Auldearn,  625.  Taken  prisoner,  653.  His  execution, 
660. 

Utrecht,  Treaty  op,  ii.  847. 

Uxbridge,  Trkatt  op,  Ii.  630. 


V. 

V ACORN AR,  BATTLR  OP,  I.  35. 

Val»nce,  Bishop  op,  i.  642. 

Valbntia,  Roman  province  of,  I.  8,  24,  25. 

ne>  Dat,  conduct  of  the  Scotch  council  on,  ii.  709. 

Vane,  Sir  Hknrt,  II.  609,  674. 

Vassals'  Act,  II.  849,  860. 

Veitch,  Wiu  iam,  an  ejected  minister,  ii.  719. 

Verac,  M.,  arrival  of,  with  message  from  France,  II.  119.     Made 
privonerat  Dunbarton,  12*. 

Vernet,  Sir  Edmund,  11.  662. 

Wii  UMM  dk,  Dontpetttor  for  the  crown,  I.  87. 

Vessel*  of  bronse  and  gold,  i.  19. 

Vicenxa,  Bishop  op,  I.  103. 

VtE?«Nt,  John  de,  expedition  of,  to  Scotland,  I.  229.     Invades  Eng- 
land with  the  Scotch,  230.     Anecdote  of,  ib. 

Vieing.h,  thb,  I.  32.     Oppose  Harold,  King  of  Norway,  45. 

Villous*,  Sebastian  de,  accused  of  the  murder  of  Darnley,  II.  TO. 

Vii.lemorb,  M.,  appointed  comptroller,  I.  619. 

Vipoirf,  Sir  William,  I.  138. 

Vipont,  Alan  de,  188, 190. 
Marquis  op,  ii.  109. 

VlTBIFIED  posts,  I.  16. 

V.. iuke,  the,  or  parting  cup,  I.  271,  286. 

"  Vol  *NTB  SqUADBONE,"  I.  817. 
Vol.!  STEERS,  THE,  II.  860,  861,  921. 


W. 

Wade,  GENERAL,  II.  788,  878,  883,  934,  936,  936,  941. 

Wag  g,  attempt*  to  regulate,  i.  643. 
Prince  of,  birth,  ii.  740. 

Wallace,  Sir  Willi  a  v.  rise  ot,  j.  93.  First  exploits  of,  94.  Joined 
by  Hruce,  Earl  of  Carrick,  and  other  liarons,  95.  Deserted  by 
th.-in,  ib.  His  success,  ib.  Defeats  the  English  at  Stirling,  96. 
Invades  England,  97.  Chosen  guardian  of  Scotland,  98.  De- 
feats the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  il>.  Defence  of  the  country  by, 
against  Invasion  of  Edward,  99,  100.  His  defeat,  102.  Resigns 
the  guardianship,  ib.  Visits  France,  and  captures  the  Red 
Rover,  108.  Summoned  before  parliament,  109.  Capture,  trial, 
and  execution  of,  110,  111. 

Wallace  of  Craicik,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Sark,  I.  327. 

Wallace,  Adam,  a  reformer,  trial  and  martyrdom  of,  i.  672,  and 
note. 

Wallace,  captain  of  the  guard  In  the  Chapel  Royal,  ii.  742. 

Walungford  House,  junto  of,  ii.  679. 

Walpole,  8ir  Robert,  ii.  849,  876,  881,  910. 

Walsh,  a  Jacobite,  owner  of  the  DoutelU,  ii.  914. 

Walsingham,  English  ambassador,  ii.  188,  180,  204,  205,  208,  213, 
217,  219,  220,  221,  227,  233,  329. 

War,  Civil,  commencement  of  the,  ii.  606.  Crisis  of  the,  614.  Re- 
newal of  the,  630.     Termination  of  the,  634. 

Warbeck,  Perein,  i.  386.  Visit  of,  to  Scotland,  387.  His  mar- 
riage, ib.  Accompanies  James  IV.  In  his  invasion  of  England, 
388.     His  fate,  389. 

Wardes8,  Border,  11.  490. 

Wardlaw,  Henrt,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  i.  249,  258.  Establishes 
the  University  of  St.  Andrew's,  278. 

Warriston,  Sir  Archibald  Johnston  of.    [<Se*  Johnston.] 

Warwick.  Earl  of,  at  Pinkie,  i.  606. 

Wat  of  Hahdkn,  ii.  497. 

Watt,  a  freebooter,  ii.  666. 

Weapons  and  armour,  i.  547. 
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Weberton,  John  de,  L  127. 

Webster,  Rev.  Mr.,  libels  Professor  Simpson,  ii.  892. 

Wedderbcbn,  Sir  Joun,  a  Jacobite,  execution  of,  ii.  956. 

Weddings,  Penny,  ii.  327. 

Weems,  or  Caves,  i.  17. 

Wkems  Castle,  seat  of  the  chief  of  Clan  Menzies,  ii.  788. 

Weem8,  Laird  of,  ii.  801. 

Welsh,  the,  at  the  battle  of  Bannockbum,  i.  138. 

Welsh,  Rev.  John,  of  Ayr,  trial  and  defence  of,  ii.  472.  Banish- 
ment of,  489.    Courage  of  his  wife,  ib. 

Wemvss  of  Logie,  ii.  346. 

Wemyss,  Earl  of,  commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly,  ii.  601. 

West,  Dr.,  embassy  of,  i.  400. 

Western  Isles,  voyage  of  James  V.  to,  i.  455.  State  of,  in  1603, 
ii.  405. 

Wkstminster  Assembly.    [See  Assembly.] 

Westminster  Hail,  trial  of  Charles  I.  in,  ii.  647.  Consecration 
of  Scotch  bishops  in,  689. 

Westmoreland,  Earl  of,  rebellion  of,  against  Elizabeth,  ii.  109. 
Noticed,  116. 

West  Nesbit,  defeat  of  Scots  at,  i.  247. 

Whabton,  Lord,  English  warden,  inroad  of,  i.  611.  Defeat  of,  612. 
Cruelty  of,  613. 

Wharton,  Lord,  condemned  to  be  shot,  ii.  586.  Saved  by  the 
Marquis  of  Hamilton,  ib. 

Whigs,  mentioned,  ii.  841,  845,  850,  876,  924. 

Whiteford,  Colonel,  at  the  battle  of  Preston,  ii.  925,  927. 

Whitehall,  ii.  604,  605,  649,  681. 

Whitfield,  George,  the  Methodist,  visit  of,  to  Scotland,  ii.  903, 
904. 

Widdrington,  Lord,  a  Jacobite  peer,  ii.  856,  865.  His  brother 
mentioned,  862.    Impeachment  of,  875.    Release  of,  877. 

Wight,  Isle  of,  Charles  I.  escapes  to,  ii.  640,  641,  645. 

Wightman,  General,  ii.  851,  859.  Commands  the  centre  of  the 
royal  army  at  Sheriffmuir,  867.  Disperses  a  Jacobite  force, 
879. 

William  the  Conqueror,  invades  Scotland,  i.  40. 

William  II.,  surnamed  "The  Lion,"  succeeds  to  the  throne, 
invades  England,  and  is  made  prisoner,  i.  68.  Surrenders 
the  independence  of  Scotland,  ib.  Return  and  marriage  of,  69. 
Recovers  the  independence,  70.  Misunderstanding  of,  with 
John,  71.    Marches  against  Guthred,  and  death  of,  ib. 

William  of  Orange,  landing  of,  in  England,  ii.  740.  Summons  a 
convention,  741.  Is  proclaimed  king,  ib.  Declaration  of,  pub- 
lished in  Scotland,  742.  His  consultation  with  a  number  of 
leading  Scotchmen,  744.  Proclamation  issued  by,  for  pro- 
tection of  the  episcopal  ministers,  745.  Letter  of,  to  the 
Scottish  estates,  746.  Crown  of  Scotland  settled  on,  748. 
Coronation  oath  taken  by,  749.  His  views  respecting  church 
government,  752,  754.  Objected  to  by  the  Cameronians,  756. 
Letters  of,  to  the  General  Assembly,  760,  767.  Influenced  by 
Carstairs,  750,  763.  Feelings  of,  towards  Scottish  statesmen, 
792.  Instructions  of,  to  Melville  respecting  patronage,  795. 
His  treatment  of  Montgomery,  796.  Implicated  in  the  mas- 
sacre of  Glencoe,  800,  805,  note  P.  Appendix  to  vol.  ii.  His  un- 
just policy  in  regard  to  the  Darien  scheme,  809.  His  bar- 
barous orders  respecting  the  Darien  colonists,  811.  Death 
and  character  of,  812. 

William,  Fort,  erection  of,  ii.  792.  Mclan  of  Glencoe's  visit  to, 
799.  Spoil  of  the  Macdonalds  taken  to,  803.  Noticed,  911, 
916,  947. 

Williams,  Thomas,  chaplain  to  Regent  Arran,  i.  660. 

Williams,  Archbishop,  ii.  604. 

Willis,  General,  ii.  863.  Attacks  the  rebels  at  Preston,  864. 
Grants  terms  to  them,  865. 

Willock,  John,  a  Reformer,  i.  638.  At  the  death  of  the  queen- 
regent,  644.    Noticed,  682,  684,  687,  690. 

Wilson,  a  servant  of  Bothwell,  share  of,  In  the  murder  of  Darnley, 
ii.  45,  46.    Sent  to  the  Castle  of  Hermitage,  50. 

Wilson,  George,  at  the  rescue  of  the  king  from  Gowrie,  ii.  387. 

Wilson,  Margaret,  a  Scottish  martyr,  ii.  729. 


Wilson,  a  smuggler,  the  cause  of  the  Porteous  mob,  ii.  885,  886. 

Wilson,  William,  one  of  the  first  Seceders,  ii.  897,  899,  900,  902, 
903. 

Wilson,  Florence.    [See  Volusenos  Florentincs.] 

Wilton,  Lord  Grey  db,  conspiracy  of,  ii.  401.  His  trial  and  con- 
demnation, ib.     Pardon  of,  402. 

Wimitnd,  an  adventurer,  invades  the  mainland  of  Scotland,  1.  63. 
Imprisoned,  64. 

Windsor,  council  of  officers  held  at,  ii.  641.  Charles  I.  brought 
to,  647. 

Wine,  adulteration  of,  i.  377. 

Winram,  John,  sub-prior  of  St.  Andrews,  i.  669.  Appointed  su- 
perintendent of  Fife,  690;  ii.  257. 

Winram,  George,  of  Liberton,  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Covenanters, 
ii.  553. 

Winram,  Major,  one  of  the  persecutors  of  the  covenanters,  ii.  729. 

Winton,  Earl  of,  a  Jacobite  peer,  ii.  859,  860,  861,  865.  Impeach- 
ment of,  874.    Defence  of,  876.    Escape  and  fate  of,  ib. 

Winzet,  Ninian,  a  learned  .-cotchman,  ii.  295,  296,  317,  318. 

Wishart,  Robert,  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  i.  115,  119, 139. 

Wishart,  George,  the  martyr,  i.  695.  Character  and  conduct  of, 
663.  Capture,  trial,  and  martyrdom  of,  664,  665.  Attempts 
made  to  defame  his  character,  667. 

Wishart,  Dr.,  biographer  of  Montrose,  il.  624.    Narrative  of,  659. 

Wishart,  Principal,  ii.  921. 

Witches,  proceedings  against,  ii.  340,  341,  372.  Trial  and  ex- 
ecution of,  ii.  958—966.     Repeal  of  laws  against,  966. 

Witham,  General,  at  Sheriffmuir,  ii.  867. 

Witnesses,  Cloud  of,  quoted,  ii.  716,  717,  730,  731,  909,  967,  Ap- 
pendix L.  to  vol.  ii. 

Woduow,  quoted,  ii.  687,  692,  710,  720,  725,  726,  Appendix  L.  to 
vol.  ii. 

Wogan,  Colonel,  gallant  exploits  and  death  of,  ii.  674. 

Wolf,  of  Badenoch.    [See  Bochan.] 

Wood,  John,  secretary  of  Regent  Moray,  i.  96. 

Wood,  Sir  Andrew,  the  celebrated  admiral,  i.  353.  Exploits  of, 
378,  382. 

Worcester,  Marquis  of,  ii.  631. 

Worcester,  Battle  of,  and  victory  of  Cromwell,  ii.  672. 

Worthies,  Scots,  quoted,  ii.  729,  730, 909. 

Wotton,  Sir  Edward,  English  ambassador,  ii.  205—211. 

Wynd,  Henry,  takes  part  In  the  battle  of  Clan  Chattan  and  Clan 
Kay,  i.  239,  297. 

Wynton,  Andrew,  author  of  the  "  Cronykil  of  Scotland,"  noticed, 
and  his  work  described,  i.  295. 


Xaintonge,  Bishop  of,  i.  269. 
Xaintonge,  County  of,  i.  419. 
Xu?hiline,  quoted,  i.  14, 18. 


Y. 

Yester,  Lord,  i.  441. 

Yester,  Lord,  i.  610 ;  ii.  331. 

Yetholm,  muster  of  the  Scots  at,  i.  232. 

York,  i.  448,  458.    Siege  of,  ii.  613. 

York,  Archbishop  of,  i.  350. 

York,  Duke  of,  expedition  of,  i.  344. 

York,  Duke  of,  ii.  716—720.    [See  James  VII.] 

York  Buildings  Company,  ii.  882. 

Yorkists,  i.  344. 

Yule,  or  Christmas,  observance  of,  i.  416 ;  ii.  3 


Z. 


Zealand,  i.  262,  397. 
Zouche,  William  le,  i.  161. 


Wat  of  Harden,  ii.  497. 

Watt,  a  freebooter,  ii.  666. 

Weapons  and  Armour,  i.  221,  266,  282,  371,  547,  608. 


Wade,  General,  ii.  788,  878,  883,  934,  935,  936,  941. 
Wages,  of  labour,  i.  183.    Attempts  to  regulate,  643. 


ERRATA. 

Vol.  I.,  page  224,  2nd  col.,  sentence,  "  In  addition,"  &c.,  dele  last  clause. 

„  239,  1st    „  line  28,  for  James  read  David. 

„  325,  2nd   „  „   48,  „     Isabella  read  Margaret. 

„  403,  1st    „  side  note,/or  Owen  read  Arran. 

„  418,  1st    „  Hue  29,  side-note,  for  Arran  read  Angns. 

„  440,1st     „  „  52,/or  Pathhead  read  Parkhead. 

„  443,  '2nd   „  „   39,  „    Henderson  read  Henderland. 

„  613,  1st    „  lines  14  and  31,  for  G.ay  read  Grey. 

Voll  II.,   „  259,2nd    „  line  23,/or  Andrews  read  St.  Andrew's. 

„  669,  1st    „  third  side-note,/or  retraction  read  retractation. 

„  691,  1st    „  line  43,  third  hide-note,/or  vicars  and  read  presbyterian. 
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